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PREFACE 


There is at the present time an unusual demand for works of reference. It may be 
due partly to a higher general standard of education, increasing the number of 
readers, and compelling teachers, whether they are writers or speakers, to ‘ verify 
their references.’ But it may be due also to the great increase of knowledge in our 
time. We must possess ourselves of dictionaries and encyclopaedias, because it is 
not possible otherwise to have at our command the vast stores of learning which 
have accumulated. 

But the enormous increase of knowledge in our time has not only created a 
demand for general works of reference; it has also made known the necessity for 
dictionaries or encyclopaedias of a more special character. Musicians have found the 
need of a Dictionary of Music, painters of Painting, engineers of Engineering, and 
they have had their wants supplied. The present work is an attempt to meet the 
necessity for an Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 

Scope of the Encyclopaedia. 

The words ‘ Religion ’ and ‘ Ethics ’ are both used in their most comprehensive 
meaning, as the contents of this volume will show. The Encyclopaedia will contain 
articles on all the Religions of the world and on all the great systems of Ethics. It 
will aim, further, at containing articles on every religious belief or custom, and on 
every ethical movement, every philosophical idea, every moral practice. Such 
persons and places as are famous in the history of religion and morals will be 
included. The Encyclopaedia will thus embrace the whole range of Theology and 
Philosophy, together with the relevant portions of Anthropology, Mythology, Folk¬ 
lore, Biology, Psychology, Economics, and Sociology. It is a wide field, but its 
limits are clearly defined. Only once or twice throughout the course of this volume 
has the question been raised whether a particular topic should be included or not. 

Subjects and Authors. 

Very great care has been taken to make the list of subjects complete, and to 
assign each subject to the right author. If mistakes have been made they will be 
pointed out by readers and reviewers ; and the Editor will welcome every suggestion 
that is offered towards the improvement of the succeeding volumes. In order to 
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avoid overlapping, and yet to have every topic treated with sufficient fulness, the 
method has occasionally been adopted of describing a subject'comprehensively in one 
general article, and then taking one or more particular topics embraced by the 
general article and dealing with them separately and more fully. Thus there will 
be a general sketch of the Socialistic Communities of America, out of which the 
Amana Community has been selected to be separately and fully described. Again, 
there are articles on Aphrodisia and Apollonia in addition to the general article on 
Greek Festivals; and in the second volume there will be an article on the Arval 
Brothers, while the Roman Priesthood will be treated comprehensively afterwards. 

It is not necessary to draw attention here to the series of comparative articles 
on such topics as Adoption, Adultery, Ages of the World, Altar, Ancestor-Worship, 
Anointing, Architecture, and Art. 

The important subject of cross-references is referred to on another page. 

Editors and Assistants. 

How can due acknowledgment be made to all those who have been counsellors 
and colleagues, and have assisted so willingly to make the Encyclopa3dia of Religion 
and Ethics an authoritative work of reference throughout the whole of its great 
and difficult held of study ? Professor A. S. Geden, Hr. Louis H. Gray, and Pro¬ 
fessor I). B. Macdonald have worked over every article from the beginning. Next 
to them must come Principal Iverach, Canon J. A. MacCulloch, Mr. Crooke, Professor 
Rhys Davids, Dr. Grierson, and Sir C. J. Lyall. Then follow Professor Wen ley, Dr. 
J. G. Frazer, Mr. Sidney Hartland, Dr. Keane, Mr. W. H Holmes, Mr. J. Mooney, 
Mr. E. E. Sikes, Professor Riess, Professor Poussin, Professor Anesaki, Dr. Aston, 
Mr. Cornaby, Professor Macdonell, Professor Lloyd, Mr. Nutt, Mr. Watson, Mr. 
Gait, Principal Fairbaim, Professor Jacobi, Professor Takakusu, Professor Bonet- 
Maury, Colonel Sir R. C. Temple, Bart., Professor Nbldeke, Dr. Moulton, Dr. 
Macpherson, Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, Professor Lawlor, Professor Schaff, Abbot 
E. C. Butler, Professor Sanday, Professor Ilillebrandt, Professor Seth, Professor 
Sorley, Professor Woodhouse, Principal Stewart, Professor Swete, and Colonel 
Waddell. These all have suggested authors, read manuscripts, corrected proofs, or 
in some other way taken a helpful interest in the work. And the list could be 
doubled without exhausting their number. 

Acknowledgment is due also to the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for India 
and the Librarian of the India Office; to Sir A. H. L. Fraser, K.C.S.I., LL.D., 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; to the Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, G.C.M.G., 
Premier of Canada ; and to the Chief of the Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, for the use of valuable books. 

After six years’ exacting labour this first volume goes forth in the earnest 
hope tint it will be found worthy of a place among the rapidly increasing number 
of books devoted to the study of Religion and Ethics, and that it will help forward 
that study along the right lines. The work will consist of about ten volumes. 
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SCHEME OP TRANSLITERATION 


Short. 
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II. ARABIC —continued 


VOWELS 
Long, 
a \ 

I ' 

fl • j> 


Diphthong, 

ai ^ * 

~ u J ' 


III. PERSIAN ANI) HINDUSTANI 1 


The following in addition to the Arahie transliteration above 



1 The diftentieal marks in this scheme are sometimes omitted in transliteia- 
tion when absolute accuracy is not required, the pronunciation of s being the 
same as that of s, while z, 2 , ?, are all pronounced alike. 


IV. SANSKRIT 


CONSONANTS 

Gutturals- k, kh ; g, gh ; h (=ng in linger). 

Palatals -eh ( = ch in church), chli; j, jh ; fi (=n in onion). 
(Viebrals—t, th; d, dli; n (a sound peculiar to India). 
Dentals—t, th ; d, dh ; 11 ( = n in not). 

Labials—p, j»li ; h, bh ; m. 

Semi-vowels y ; r; 1 ; \. 

Sibilants—£ or sh ; s or sh ; s. 

Aspirate—h. 

nminnsika ( ); anus vara, hi; visarga, h ; avagraha (’). 

VOWELS 

Sim ri.K. 

a a or (i J 

i I or 5 1 

u u or 6 j 

1 

I 


Diphthongal. 
e ai 
o &u 


f 




LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


I. General 


A.H. = Anno Ilijrae (A.D. 622). 

Ak. — Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Anier. — American. 

Apoc. — Apocalypse, Apocalj'ptic. 

A poor. — Apocrypha. 

Aq. — Aquila. 

Arab. — Arabic. 

Aram. — Aramaic. 

Arm. — Armenian. 

Ary. — Aryan. 

Ah. — Asiatic. 

A ssyr. = A Syrian. 

AT — Altes Testament. 

AV — Authorized Version. 

A Vm— Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y. — Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 

Ilab. — Babylonian, 
r. - rtrra , about. 

Can. = Canaamta. 
cf. — compare, 
et. = rout last. 

D — Deuteronomist. 

E — Elolnst. 

edd. -- editions or editors. 

Egyp — Egyptian. 

Eng. - English. 

Eth. - Etbionic. 

EV, EVV — English Veision, Versions, 
f. — and followin'* verse or page, 
fr. — an<l following verses or pages. 

I r. = French 
Germ = German. 

Gr. — Gieek. 

H —Law of Holiness, 
lie). -Hebrew, 
lie!.-Hellenistic. 

Hex. — Hexateuch. 

Himy —H liny antic, 
ir. — Irish. 

Iran. = Iianian. 


iHr. = Israelite. 

J =.Iah wist. 

J" —Jehovah. 

Jerus. = .Jerusalem. 

.Jos. = JosephiiR. 

LX X — Sept-uagiut. 

Min. — Min.van. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT = Massoi etic Text, 
n. =note 

NT_ New Testament. 

On^. = OnkeloH. 

OT — Old Testament. 
l > =I , riestly Naiiatne. 

Pal. — Palestine, Palestinian. 

Pent. — Pentateuch. 

Peis. — Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Pho*n. = Pluemcian. 

Pr. Bk — Prayer Book. 

R- Redactor. 

Rom — Roman. 

RV — Revised Version. 

HVin = Revised Veision margin. 

Sah - Sab; can. 

Sam. — Samaritan. 

Sem. =- Semitic. 

Sept. - SeptuaginL 
Sm. — Sinai tie. 

Skr. — Sanskut. 

Syium. =Sy mmachuR. 

Syr. - Syriac. 

t. (following a numbet) —times. 

Tallin — Talmud. 

Targ — Targum. 

Tlieod. — Tlieodotion. 

TR — Text ns Keceptus, Reeei\ed Text, 
tr. — translated 01 translation. 

VSS — V ersions. 

Vulg., Vg. — Vulgate. 

W11 — Westcott and Holt’s text. 


II. Books of the Bible 


Old Testament. 


(Jn — Genesis. 

Pa - Canticles. 

Ex — Exodus. 

Is - Isaiah. 

J.v -- Le\ iticus. 

Jer — Jeremiah. 

Nu - Numbers. 

La— Lamentations. 

Dt - Deuteronomy. 

E/k — Ezekiel. 

Jos —Joshua,. 

Dn — 1 >amel. 

Jg — Judges. 

11 os — Hoseo. 

Ru — Ruth. 

.11-- Joel. 

1 S, 2 S •- 1 and 2 Samuel. 

A mi - Amos. 

1 K, 2 K— J and 2 Kings 

()1»— Dbadiah. 

] (Mi, 2 Ch — 1 and 2 

Jon —Jonah. 

Chronicles. 

Mie — Mieali. 

Ezr — E/i a. 

Nab — Nahum. 

Nell- Neliomiah. 

ilab— Ha bakkuk. 

Est — Esther. 

Zeph — Zeplminah. 

Job. 

Hag — llnggai. 

Ps- Psalms. 

Zee — Zeeluiriah. 

Pr — Proverbs. 

Mai — M alachi. 


Ee— Ecclesiastes. 

A poerypha. 

1 Es, 2 Es — 1 and 2 To — Tobit. 

Estlias. Jth — Judith. 


Ad Est = Additions to 
Esther. 

W is = Wisdom. 

Sir — Sirach or EccIcm- 
astieus. 

Bar — Baruch. 

Three —Song of the Thiec 
Children. 


Sus —Susanna. 

Bel — Bel and the. 
1 bai/on. 

l*i. Man — Prayer of 
M .'masses 

1 Mac, 2 Mac — 1 and 2 
Maccabees. 


iVr/e Testament. 


Mt - Mat t hew. 

JMkMark. 

I.k — Luke. 

,Jn — .John. 

Ac —Acts. 

Ro - Romans. 

1 Go, 2 Go — ] and 
Goiinthiana. 

Gal— Galatians. 

Eph — Ephesians. 

1 ’ll — Phihjqnans. 

Col = Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Tli — 1 and 2 
Thessalonians. 

I Ti, 2 Ti=l and 2 
Timot by. 

Tit — Titus. 

Philem — Philemon. 

2 He—Hebrews. 

J a—.James. 

1 P, 2 P= 1 and 2 Peter. 

1 dll, 2 dll, 3 dll —1, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


III. For the Literature 

1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Raethpon- Jlritragc zur sem. Religiovsgcs' h., 1KSK. 

Raid uni - Diet. of Philosophy ami Psychology, 
3 voK 1901-05. 

Baith-A omnadhddung in den sem. Sprite ken, 
2 rob |S8‘», 1891 C 1894) 

Reu/.imjei — licit. An haologa , 1804. 

lirtN kelmann Gesch. d. arah. Lit tend m, 2 vols. 
IS'.'7-1 O' >2. 

limns - Snchau — Syt. - Horn Rcchtstnah aits dem 
funftnt dahrhtt/tdcrf, iSso. 

Rudpe (loils of the Egyptians, 2 vols. ]ill13. 

1 buembeJ p Sap ho — J)u t. ties ant. grtc. ct rum., 
188(5-90. 

De la ttnnssay c — Lchrbttch dcr lid itj tun sgescJt . *, 
190b. 

Denzinper = Enchiridion Symbolorum u , Frciburp 
iin lb., 11» 11. 

1 )eus.sen = Die Philos, d. Upnmshads, 1899 [Knp. 
tr., I91K5J. 

Douphty — Arabia Desert a , 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm— Drat si hr M ythologie*, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Fnp. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882 88. 

Hambmpet. limit m i/t fupndtc fur lit ltd it. Talmud , 
i. 1870 ( 2 1892), ii. 1883, suppl. 18S(5, 1891 f., 1897. 

Hohlei = , I Itn Iti si her Sprarhst hatz, 189111. 

Iloltzmunn-Zopllel — Lrxu on f. 2heal, u . Kirchen- 
'trrsnd, 189b. 

llowitt—A utter 'Tribes of S. E. Australia, 1904. 

ilnbainville -f'ottrs dr Lift, critique, i.-xii., 1883 tl*. 

Lapianpe- Kfudc.ssnrh s u ligamssrmifa/ui v", 1904. 

Lane— An Arabic English Lexicon, 18(5311. 

Lanp = J////A, lltt mil, and lb hg am 2 , 2 vols 1899 

LepsiuH = 7Vn/.*wr//rr aits Acgypten n. Arthiopirn, 
1849- (50. 

Lichten helper — Enryr. ties sciences rcligtruscs , 1876 

Lidzhiuski — Ilandhucli dcr nordsnn. Epigraphil, 
1898. 

McCuidy = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-9(5. 

Muir — Orty. Sanshr.t Texts, 1858-72. 

Muss-A molt - A Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894ti'. 


IsowavV — Ixhrhueh d. hcb. Archaologie, 2 vols. 
1894. 

PaulyWissowa — Jiralrnryr. tier classischcn Alter- 
tin/t n tn ssen w haft, 1894 11'. 

PeuoW ’lupiez - l/tsf. dr Tart dans V antiquit i, 
1881 11. 

Prellei — Jiontisrhe Mythologic, 1858. 

Reville— Prfafion dcs peoples non-civitists, 1883. 

Rielim- llmtdtrorfnbuch d. Inbl. Altertums", 1893- 
94. 

Robinson — Pabliral linscnrrhes in Palestine-, 1850. 

Uoschcr — Jx/x. d. gr. u. rom. Mythologic, 1884 If. 

Scliatl-Heizop - The New Seh a//-Herzog Encyrlo • 
pi dot of lb Itgious Knowledge, 1908 11'. 

Sclicnkel = Hihil- Lexicon, 5 vols. 18(59-75. 

Schuici (MY*, 3 vols. 1898-1901 [IIJP, 5 void. 
1890(1.]. 

Sclivvally — Li ben nark dem 2'ode, 1892. 

Sice filed Slade- lleh. Wortcrbm h zum AT, 1893. 

Smcnd = Li hrbitrh tier a/ttest. Re.hgamsgesrh 
1899 

Smith (G. A.) — Jhsforwal Geography of the Holy 
J,and 4 , 1897 

Smith (\V. U.)- Ibltgion of the Semites-, 1894. 

Spencer (II )— Pnnnph v of Sociology 3 , 1SS5-90. 

Spencei Gillen 11 - Entire 1 rdicsof Central A ustralia, 
1899. 

Speneei-Gillen b — Northern 2'nbes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swede — The OT in Gertie, 3 vols. 189311. 

T\loi (K. \\.)-Primihn Cidtun *, 1891 ( 4 1903]. 

Uebeiwep Jlist, of Philosophy, Enp. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber = Jitdtsche Throtogie auj Gruntl des Talmud 
v. rrrwandtcn S< In if ten ", 1897. 

Wiedemann — Du Religion dcr alten Aegyptrr, 
1890 [Enp. tr., revised, Religion of the Anc. 
Egypt ain't, 1897]. 

Wilkinson —Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egypt anas, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zm\/.= ]>ic gotlesdtcnstlichen Vortrage dcr Juden 2 , 
1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopiedias, and other standard works frequently cited. 


A A =Aiebiv fur Anthropolopie. 

AA0J = Ameiican Antiquaiian and Oriental 
Join mil. 

ADA If - Abliamllunpen d. Jierliner Akad. d. 
Wissensehalten. 

A E~ Aic biv fur Etimopmphie. 

A EG — Assyi. nnd Enp. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
Unn eisily). 

A GG — A bhandlunpen der Gottinper Gesellselmft 
del Wissensehalten. 

AGPh- Arehiv fui Gesehielde der Philosophic. 

A HR = American Historical Review. 

J HI'— Ancient Helnew Tiadition (llommel). 

AdPh — American .lournnl of Philolopy. 

AdPs— Anieilean Journal of Ps\cholopy. 

AJRPE = Anienean Journal of Relipious Psycho¬ 
logy ami Education. 

AdSL— American Journal of Semitic Lanpuapes 
and Literalure. 

Adlh— American Journal of Theolopy. 

A MG — Annales du Musee Guiim-t. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

API'-- \ielnv fur Papyrusloi sehuiip. 

A R~ Antliiopolopical Review 

AR IF—Arcliiv iin Relipion^wisscnschaft. 

/16’=Ac*ta Sanctorum (Rollaiulus). j 


ASG — A bhandlunpen dei Saelisischen Ciesellsehaft 
der Wissensehalten. 

A Sot —L’Annee Sociob ►pique. 

ASIff— A rclueolopieal Suivey of W. India. 

AA-- A llpememe Zeitunp. 

DA G — Hell iape zui alten Geschielitc. 

PASS- liediape zui Assyriolopie u. sem. Spracli 
wissenseliaft (edd. Delitzseli and Haupt). 

1U 'll— Pullet in tie Ooriespondance llellenique. 

DF P.meau ol Et.hnolopy. 

DG - Rom bay Gazetteei. 

lid- Rellum .Tndaicum (Josephus). 

JiL — I5.nn])t(»n Lectmes 

RLE— Rulletin de Jyitterature Eeclesiastique. 

Pd Hi- Rab. and Oiientai Record. 

JlS Ribhothec.i Sacra 

H'sJ — Annual ol the Jlritisli School at Athens. 
USA A — Rnl lei in de la Soe. aicheolopique h Alex- 
andi le. 

US . 1 /.— RidletindidaSoe. d’Ant hropolopiede Lyon. 
JlS,IP~ iluiletin de la Soe. d’Ant hropolopie, etc., 
Pai is 

HSG = Rulletin de la Soe. de Geopraphio. 

Ill'S Rudulnst Text Society. 

11W- Ril,I.eal Woild. 

BZ— Ribliscbe Zeitsclnift. 




LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


= Coni|itPK rendus de I'Acad&nie des In¬ 
scriptions ot Belles-Lett ies. 

(JUTS- Calcutta Buddhist. Text Society. 

CE= Catholic Enryclopiedia. 

CF= Childhood of Fiction (MucCulloch). 

CG'S— Cults of the Greek States (Parnell). 

Cl — Census of India. 

CIA — Corpus Iriscrip. Atticarum. 

Cl E — Corpus I nscrip. Etruscarum. 

CKl — Corpus 1 nscrip. Gnecarum. 

0//,_Corpiis Inscrip. Lntimirum. 

CIS— (hupus Inscii)). Semiticarum. 
CfF/’^Cuneifoim lnscilpfions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT-'x see below). 

CR = Con temporal y Review. 

Crli (Celtic Review. 

CIR — ('lassicnl Review. 

(V R =Church (Quarterly Review. 

CSE1. - Corjinh Script. )u*cles. Latinorum. 

I )AC- Diet, of the Apostolic Clmich. 

I)A CL — Diet d’Archeologie chretienne ct de 
Ljtmgie (Cabiol). 

Dli =lhi't. of the I hide. 

D('A - Diet, of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetliani). 

DCJi = DwA. of Christian Biography (Sniith- 
Wnce). 

D( Vr — I hct. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI Diet, of Islam (Hughes). 

DNli—Ww\. of National Bioguiphy. 

DR/iR- Diet, of Philosophy and Psychology. 

DIVA IV — 1 )enkschriften dei Wienei Akad. der 
Wissensehatlen. 

Elii- Eneyelopiedia Ribliea. 

Elii - Ency< lopmdia Britanniea. 

EE EM- Eg^p. Explor Fund Mem oil a. 

El— Encyclopnedia of I slam. 

ERE- -Tlie present work. 

Exp - Expositor 
ExpT— It\positoiy Times. 

F1JG = Fiagmentn Histoncoi uin Griecorum (coll. 

C. Mullet, Tans, 1885), 

77.= Folk hue. 

FL.I = Folklore .Journal. 

FLR— Folklote Reeoid. 

CA — Gazette Airheologique. 

CD — (lolden Bough (Fiazer). 

CCA = (Jottingisehe Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

CCX ~ Cot tingisrhe Gelehrte Nnchnchten (Nach- 
nchten del konigl. (Je.sellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen). 

C1AR Crundnss d. lndo Aiischcn Phihdogie. 

CD P- Guindriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

C J J r — Cesclnehte des iudischen Volkcs. 

C VI —(resellichte des Volkcs Israel. 

11A 1 - Handbook of \merman Indians. 

II Dli— Hast lilts’ Diet, of the Bible 
11 E= llistoria Ecelesiast lea. 

11(111 L Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(C. A. Smith). 

Ill— History of Israel. 

11.J — llibbert Journal. 

//./P" Ihstoiy of the Jewish People. 

IIL = 11 1 hhert Leet ures. 

(IX - llistoria Natural is (Pliny). 

UIV11 = Handworterbueh 
1A = Indian Antiquaty. 

ICC - International Ctitieal Commentary. 

D'O International Congress of Orientalists. 
lCli= Indian Census Report. 

1C — inserip. Gnoea* (ymhl. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 fjf.). 

IGA - 1 risenji. G ravin Antiquissimse. 

1C I- Imperial Oa/etteer of India 2 (1885); new 
edition (1908 09k 

IJE= International Journal of Ethics. 

777.= International Theological Library. 

J A —Journal Asiatique. 


JAFL — Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI — Journal of the Antluopologn al Institute. 
JA US —Journal of the Ameiiean Oliental Society 
JASli = .lournal of the Anthiopological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBc= Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

.//>/. = Journal of Biblical Lit mat lire. 

JBTS~ Journal ol the Buddhist 1’ext Society. 

.ID- Journal des 1)6hats. 

JDTh — Jahrhucliei f. deutsclie Theolopn*. 

JE — Avw ish Ene> clopedia. 

JGOS— Joinnal of the Herman Oriental Society. 

.1HC— Johns Hopkins Universit \ Cuculais. 

,77/.S'= Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

./ LZ—.lv liner Litteiat uizeitung. 

.TEh -= Journal of Philology. 

.1 PTh = Jahrfmcher fin jnotestantische Thcologie. 
77 ’IS — Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

./( { ) R _ Jewish Quai tei ly 1 ieview. 

.IRA 1 — .1 oui nal of tlie Ko>al Anthropological 
Institute. 

.IRAS — Journal of the Ro\al Asiatic Society. 

.J RASBo — Journal of the lio\al Asiatic Society, 
Bombay hiamdi. 

JRASC- Journal ol the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon hianch. 

.TRASK = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Korean hi am h. 

.1 llCS— Journal ot the Royal Ceogia]dncal Society. 
.IRS — Join rial of Roman Studies. 

./ 1'JiSf - .Journal of 'rheological Studies. 

EAT- - Die Kcilinschuften uml das AT 2 
(Sihiadei), 18S3 

7wl*--- Zimmern-Winckler’s ed of the preceding 
(ic.iUy a totally distinct work), 1903. 

E1J oi KIR — Kcilinschriftliche Bihliothek (Scliia- 
dei), ISS9H. 

KGF— Kcilmschriften uml die Gescluchtsfor- 
schung, 1S78. 

UTll - Liteiaiisches Centralhlatt. 

LORh = Literatui blatt fur Oliental. Philologie. 
LOT— Jntioduction to Literature of O'! (L)nver). 
7.7*-Legend ot Perseus (Haitiand). 

LSSt — Leipziger sem. Studieii. 

M- Melusine. 

MAI 11L — Memoires de FAcad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Let ties. 

MliA IV = Momilshericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissensehaft en. 

MG II — Monument a Cermania* Hist oriea (Pertz). 
MUJV = Mittlieilungeu der (iesellsehaft fui jud- 
isehe Volkskunde. 

MOVJ — Monatsschnftfui (ieschiehteund Wissen- 
schaft <les Jmlentums. 

Ml — < )rigin and Develojmient of the Moral Ideas 
(Westerm.uck). 

MX DRV — Miff lieil ungen u. Nachnchten des 
deutschen Palastma-Vereins. 

MR— Methodist Review'. 

MV( 1 — M lttheilungeii der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
sehaft. 

MW J — Magazin fur die Wissensehaft des 
JudenLnms. 

XBA (' - Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia ('ristiana. 
X( Nineteenth Cent ury. 

XIIIVIf - Neuhebraisches Worterbueh. 

A IX(J — North Indian Notes and (Queries. 

XKZ = S ,eue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

XQ — Notes and Queries. 

A //- Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
A’ l'ZG = Noutestainentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

OKI) — Oxford English Dictionuiy. 
D/>Z=Oiientahsehe Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

O'TJC — U\d Testament in tlie Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

0TR= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 
1*A OS= Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 



LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


PA STi— Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Horn hay. 

PB- Polychrome Bible (English) 

Flip — Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
/*('— Primitive Culture (Tyloi). 

PEFM — Palestine Exploration Fund (.Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PFFSf - Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 
/'(>'- Pafiologm (Jrceea (Migne) 

PJ B = Pieusswhe .lahrbuclier. 

PL = Patlologia Latina (Migne) 

JWQ -- Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PUr, Popular Religion and Folklore oi N India 

((’rooke ) 

Pith 3 — Prof, Realencj elopadie (Herzog Hauek). 
PRR- Pieshyterian and Relomied Review 
J’JIS - Pioceedlligs of the Ko\a I Society 
PUSH •- Proceedings ltoyal Soc ol Edinhuigh. 
PSBA — Proceedings of the Society of Jhblicnl 
Arclueology. 
y*'/',S'—Pali Text Society. 

HA — Revue Areheologique 
RAnth Revue d’Anthropologie. 

JIAS Royal Asiatic Sonet \ . 

JiAssur- lievne d* Assyilologie. 
h‘B= Revue Bihhque. 

Iv’/JA IP—Repoi ts of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington) 

JiC- Revue Ci itique. 

Hi W — Rev ue Cell Hjmi. 

R(*ft — Revue Chrelienne. 

JIDM — Revue des Deux Morales 
UK - Realmeyelopadie 
JiJCfj — Rev ue des Etudes (hecqueg. 
llEq— Revue F.gypt.ologique. 

RE.J - Revue des titudes ,Imves 
JlKth- Revue d’Kthnographie. 

J£(t (» — 1 )ie Religion in (lesehiehte und (legenwart 
RHLU Revue d’Histoiie el. de Litteiuture re 
llgicuses. 

JlUll— Revue de PHistniro des Religious. 

UMM— Revue du monde musulnmn. 

U A’ — Revue Numisinatique. 

UP — R ec cuds of the Past. 

JiP/i — Revue Philosophique. 

JiQ - Romise.he Quartalsehrift. 

US — Revue senntique d’Epigraphie et d'llist. 
aneienne. 

USA — Recueil de la Soc. areheologique. 

US I- Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 
IiTAP— Recueil de Travaux WilaLifs a l’Arch^ologie 
et a la Phihdogie. 

UTI *- Revue des traditions populaires. 

UThP/i = Revue de Theologie ct de Philosophic. 

RTr — Recueil de Travaux. 

RVV= Religionsgesehiehtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arheit ungen. 

RWB = Realvvorterbueh. 


SB A IP— Sitznngsberiehte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenscliatten 

,S7?/? = Sai led Rooks of the Buddhists. 

NBA' — Sacred Books of the East. 

SPOT— Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SJ)B— Single-vol. Diet, ot the Bible (Hastings). 

NA' — .Studien und Kntiken. 

SMA =-Si1zungsheriehte d. Munchener Akademie. 

SSGW- SitzungsberiehU* <1. Kgl. Sachs. (Jesellsch 
d. Wissensehaften. 

SIf'A If'- Sif/ungshericlite d. Wiener Akademie d. 
Wisscnschaften 

TA PA — Transactions of American Philological 
Associat ion. 

TASJ — Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. ol 
dopan. 

TP— Tubes and Castes. 

TAN—TiJiusurtions of Ethnological Society. 

, TliLZ —Thoologische Litterat.urzeit ung. 

1 ThT~- Theol Tijdselirift. 

TRIIS= Transact ions of Royal Ilistoncal Society 

y’/tNA’.^ Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinlnugh 

TS ~ Texts and Studies 

TSBA — Tjansaet ions of the Soc. of Bildical Archie 
olog \. 

77' — Texte und ITiteisucliungeu. 

II T AJ— Western Asiatic Insei ipt ions. 

IYZKM — Wiener Zeitsclirilt 1 Kunde des Morgen 
landes. 

ZA - Zeitsehrift fur Ass>nologie 

ZA -Zeitsehrift fur agyp Spraehe u. Alteittnns 
vvissenseliafl. 

ZATW = Zeitsehrift fur die alttest. Wisscn 
sehnft. 

ZPK - Zeitsehrift fui eluistliche Kuiist,. 

Z<’T‘ Zeilsilmft fui celti«clie Plnlologie. 

Z1>A —Zeitsehrift fur deutsches Alteilum. 

Zl>M(] — Zeitsehrift del deutsehen morgenland 
isclien Cesellseliaft. 

ZT)PY — Zeitsehrift des deutsehen Palastina- 
Verems. 

ZE- Zeitsehrift fur Ethnologic 

Z 1\ F— Zeitsehrift fui Keilsi hi lft forsehung. 

Zf\0 — Zeitsclirilt fur Kuchcngcschichte. 

ZK /’= Zeitsehrift fur katliol. Theologie 

ZKIYL — Zeitsehrift. fui knclil. Wissensehaft mid 
kirchl. Lehen. 

ZM — Zeitsclirilt fur die Mythologie. 

ZRTIV — Zeitsehrift fur die neutest Wisscn 
sehaft. 

ZPhP = Zeitsehrift fur JMwlosophie und Pnda- 
gogik. 

ZTK - Zeitsehrift fur Theologie und Kirehe. 

Z VK— Zeitsehrift. fur Volkskunde. 

ZVRIY — Zeitsehrift fur vergleiehende Recht.s 
wissensehaft. 

ZAVT — Zeitsehrift fur wissensehaltliehe Then 
logic. 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KA 7' a , AC/' 6 , etc.] 
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A AND ft. —i. The meaning of this phrase is 
expressed in Rev 21* 22“ as ‘ the beginning and the 
end ’ (77 &PX.V KCLi WXof). The conception is to be 
traced to such passages as Is 41* 44* 48 ,s . And it 
would appear that the thought was taken from the 
Hebrew rather than from the Septuagint, for in 
the former each of the three passages expresses 
finality (jnnx), which is in accordance with Rev 21* 
22 1S ; while in the Septuagint the Greek equivalent, 
though differing in each case, emphasizes the idea of 
something further (rd ^repxV**' 01 . P* T h ravra, fit rbv 
a lG>va) The point, though a small one, is signili- 
eant, as it aflords a piece of subsidiary evidence 
for a Hebrew original of the Apocalypse (see 
below). 

2 . The origin of the phrase is to be sought in 
pre-Christian times. Among the .Jews, the first 
and last letters of the Hebrew alphabet, a n, were 
used to express totality ; thus in Yalkut Rubeni, 
fol. 3. 2, where the words of Gn l 1 ‘the heavens’ 
(c’D»n nx) are commented upon, it is said that nx, 
which includes all the letters, implies that all the 
heavens are meant, their beginning and their end ; 
again, it is said that Adam Hinned from h to n, 
meaning that he was guilty of every sin ; or, once 
more, Abraham kept the Torah from x to n, i.e. 
he kept, the whole Law.* There is a well-known 
Rabbinical saying, * The seal of God is ’ Emeth ’ 
(rcx= ‘ truth ’) ; and in Jerus. Sank. i. 18a, 'Emeth 
is Raid to be the name of God, who includes all 
things: the beginning (x), the middle (d is ap¬ 
proximately the middle letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet), and the end (n). non might then well 
correspond to the 6 G>y, 6 Ijv, 6 4pxbp.tvot, ‘ who is, 
who was, who is to come,’ of Rev 1 *. Logically, 
indeed, the order should be 6 9/v, etc.; but to a 
Hebrew (as the original writer of the book must 
have been) 6 fir, as being equivalent to .ti.t (Jahweh), 
would probably on that account come first. The 
Hebrew nx, being a well-known formula expres¬ 
sive of entirety, may therefore have been the 
prototype of Aft. It is, however, necessary to 
state that the phrase ‘ x and n ’ is never (in pre- 
Christian times) used of God in the way that AO 

* See also YaUc. Rub. tol. 17. 4, fol. 48. 4, quoted in Bcboett- 
gon’s Horce Hebraiea «( Talmudiem, i. pp. 1086, 1087, and 
Yoma COb, Sank. 64a, Jerus. Y*b. xii. ISa, Jerus. Sank. 1. 18a, 
quoted in JB i. pp. 488, 480; also Sanh. 55a. 
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is ; it is once used of the Shekinah in the Talmud,* 
but as applied to God it occurs la st in the Feshitta, 

which in each case renders A and ft by oZo 

3 . It is noticeable that wherever the expres¬ 

sion occurs 111 the Apocalypse it is written rd 
”A\<pa ical rd 'ft, i.e. the first letter is written out 
in full, while the second is represented only by its 
sign ; there must have been some reason for this, 
and possibly it is to be accounted for in the 
following way. It is generally held that parts 
of Hie Apocalypse were originally written 111 
Hebrew ; in this case the form of the expression 
would be vn ^x. Now’, the Hebrew' characters, as 
used in the 1 st cent., might well have appealed to 
the Greek translator as representing the 'Aleph 
w’ritten in full, and the Tau as the letter Omega. 
Thus, in 1 st cent, script: 1*4 the similarity 

in both languages of the written first letter might 
have suggested that the second one was intended 
for an Omega. The phrase was thus imitated 
direct from the Hebrew manner of writing the 
equivalent expression. This would also account 
for the fact that in the vast majority of instances 
(certainly in all the earliest) the symbol was 
written Aco, t.e. an uncial Alpha and a cursive 
Omega. 

4 . Use of the symbol in the Christian Church .— 
A great variety of objects have been found with 
this symbol inscribe! upon them ; it figures on 
tombstones, as well as on other monuments, on 
mosaics, frescoes, and bricks, also on vases, cups, 
lamps, and on rings ; it appears also on coins, its 
earliest occurrence on these being of the time of 
Constans and Constantius, the sons of Constantine 
the Great.! These all belong to different ages and 
different countries ; in its earliest known form 
(Rome, A.D. 295) X it appears as ‘ u) et A,’ but this 
is exceptional, and is perhaps of Gnostic origin. 
The syinlxd in its usual form is found on objects 

* * Particula nx quoque sst nom«o Schechina, q.d. Kzech. 
1* Et audiri MX rocem ioquentem mtcum ’ (Behoettgen, op. 
eit. p. 1086). It ia interesting to note that J’nq* (‘ the last ’) is, 
in Midrashic literature, used as a name of the Messiah, and is 
identified with the *?Xia (‘ Redeemer ’) of Job 19*. 

t See Cabrol’e DACL, art. * Afl. 1 

t Of. PRB *, art. * A und O.’ 
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belonging to the 3rd cent, in Rome and N. Africa; 
on objects belonging to the 4th cent, it has been 
found in Asm Minor, Sicily, Upper ami Lower 
Italy, and Gaul ; by the beginning of the Middl 
Ages it must have become known in most of the 
countries of Central Europe. 

The combinations in which the symbol is found 
are very varied,* the most frequent being the fol¬ 
lowing : with a cross, with a cross and the Christ- 
monogram (A % to), surrounded by a wreath 
(symbolic of the victory over death), within a 
elide (symbolic of eternity), in combination with 
a triangle (the symbol of the Trinity). It will he 
seen, theieforc, that, generally speaking, the 
letters are combined with figures which have refer¬ 
ence to Christ, not to the other Persons of the 
Trinity (but see below); so that they were clearly 
used as inculcating the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity ; 
for this reason the letters, in this form, were 
avoided, as far as our knowledge goes, by the 
Arians. 

Among the Gnostics the symbol w'as used for 
figuie-jugglery and for mysterious doctrines of 
various kinds; e.<7., when written backwards, G 
and A have the numerical value 801, which is like¬ 
wise the sum of the letters of the word irepurrepa 
(‘dove’); theicfoie, they taught, Christ called Him¬ 
self A and 12 because the Holy Spirit came down 
upon Him at Ills baptism in the form of a dove.t 
Tins is doubtless the reason wdiy Aoo is found in 
combination w'lth a dove; not infrequently tw r o 
doves figure, one on either side of the letters. 
Examples of this are the tw o little golden boxes, 
found in Vatican graves, which have inscribed on 

them the device A co and a dove (5th cent.).J 

The like device is seen on a silver capsella , found 
at Trfives, belonging to the 4th or 5th cent.; in¬ 
deed, this combination would almost appear to 

have been the noimal form of the symbol in 

Treves, judging by the frequency of its occurrence 
there. § 

5 . There is one other point that is worth alluding 
to. In the Apocalyji.se A and G is explained as 
signifying h dpxv sal rb tIXos, * the beginning and 
the end’ (‘21 s ). This is the simplest, ami no doubt 
the earliest, form of explanation ; in 22 13 the same 
form is preceded by a jiarallel one, 1 the first and 
the last ’ (o irpurros Kal b f<rx aTOS i i] apxy sal rb rl\os) ; 
these two forms of explanation agree closely with 
the OT prototype, as seen in Is 44® 48 13 ; the ex- 
jdanatory clause given in Rev l 8 (6 <bv Kal 6 %v Kal 
6 ipxbpfvos, b TravroKp&Tup) is unquestionably a de- 
velojjed, and therefore a later, form. The title 
with its explanatory clause is applied to Christ, as 
indicating His eternal Being. Now, it must strike 
one at first sight, as strange that a title should be 
used for this purpose which contains the idea of 
finality, the vciy reverse of eternal heing.il But 
on a closer examination of the passages 21 1 * 1 22 10 16 
it appears that the ‘ end ’ is to he the herald of a 
new f beginning. We have here, that is to say, the 
echo of the eschatological belief that the ‘ last 
times’shall be parallel to the ‘beginning.’ This 
idea is brought, out with great clearness in a pas¬ 
sage cited (from some unknown w r ork) in Ej>. Barn. 
6 13 ‘Behold, I make the last things as the first’ 
(ISov woiu> t& fffxara tl»s ri irp&ra). He, the Alpha 
and the Omega, the First and the Last, makes the 

* See the exhaustive list of SMiihols in Cabrol, op. at. i. pp. 
7-23 

t Irenreus, ado. Haer. 1 . xiv. 6 , xv. 1, quoted in DRE*. In 
the Egyptian Museum in Berlin there can lie seen, on both 
papvrus and parchment leaveB, magical formula* m romhmation 
with All and a cross; they were most probably worn as 
amulets 

l Ihillett. crist. 1872, 12 £f., t. 2. 2, 3. 

§ See the fine plates in F X. Kraus, Die chrislhchen Inschr. 
der Rhemlande, i. (Nachtrajp; in one caBe a horse takes the 
place of the dove ; is this an instance of syncretism ? 

I The later form of explanation (l 8 ) was perhaps due to this. 


last, things as the first.* Thus, bo far from G 
denoting ‘ the last ’ or * the end * in the usual sense 
of the words, it really implies the beginning of a 
new era. From this point of view one can well 
understand the frequency of the symbol AG on 
tombstones; for, when exjierience had proved that 
the belief in Christ’s imminent Parousin w'as a 
mistaken one, the hopes of Christians would natur¬ 
ally be transferred to the life beyond the grave. 

Lhbraturr.— Schoettgen, Hor. Heb.et Talmud (1733-42); 
N. Muller, art. ‘AH’ in I'RE*] F. X Kraus, lhe chnst - 
lichen Inschnften der Rhemlande (1890, 1804); Cabrol, art. 

* Aft’ in CL (1003 . . .) ; art. * Alpha, and Omega’ in Host¬ 
ings' DR and DOG, and in JK ; C/L xir. 

W. O. K. Of.steki.ey. 

ABANDONMENT.—In considering the ethical 
and religious uses of this woid, we have to re 
member that abandonment, lias an active, a re 
flexive, and a passive meaning. It may signify 
( 1 ) the action of abandoning ; ( 2 ) self-abandonment, 
defined hy Murray as ‘the surrender ol oneself to 
an influence ’ ; (3) the condition of being abandoned. 

1 . The abandonment of infants, sick persons, and 
aged jiarents, now rightly condemned as immoral, 
w’as not always prompted hy motives of inhumanity. 
Westermarck (The Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas, 1906, vol. i. eh. xvu.) has accumulated 
a mass of evidence which jiroves that, practices re¬ 
gal (led by us as atrocious, are ‘largely explained 
by the pitiful condition of the invalid, the haidslups 
of a wandering life, and the superstitious opinions 
of ignorant men.’ Amongst the testimonies cited, 
especially imjmrtant are those which show tlia* 
‘the most common motive for abandoning or de¬ 
stroying sick peojile seems to be fear of infection, 
or of demoniacal possession, which is regarded as 
the cause of various diseases.’ Abandonment, often 
meant death, but not always ; exposed infants were 
sometimes adopted into families, but. they w r ere also 
sometimes saved for a life of infamy. Justin 
Martyr, in his First Apology, charges (ch. xxix.) 
those who abandon childien with the crime of 
murder, if the waifs ‘ he not picked uj>, but die ’; 
he also dwells (eh. xxvii.) oil the wickedness of 
exposing children to the peril of being kejit alive 
for immoral purposes. See following articles. 

2 . There may he an abandonment of self to 
influences good or bad, holy or unholy. Our lan¬ 
guage testifies against us wdien, without saying 
whether there has been surrender to virlue or to 
vice, we desciibe a profligate as an abandoned 

utli, or a harlot as an abandoned woman. Stan- 
pe (Paraph, xi. 476) calls Judas ‘an abandoned 
disciple,’ not because Jesus had abandoned him, 
but because the betrayer had surrendered himself 
to the evil one. 

The Mystics understood hy abandonment, the 
complete surrender of the soul to the influences of 
the Divine Spirit, its entire absoiption in the 
con tern jilation of the Divine glory, and its absolute 
devotion to the Divine will. In the dialogue 
narrated by Doctor Eckhart (Vaughan, Hours with 
the Mystics, bk. vi. cli. i.), a learned man asks a 
beggar, ‘Where hast thou found God?’ and Lhe 
answer is, ‘Where I abandoned all creatures.’ To 
the scholar’s gieeting, 4 God give thee good morrow,’ 
the poor man’s response is, 4 1 never had an ill 
morrow.’ Whereupon the scholar says, ‘ But if God 
were to cast thee into hell, what wouldst thou do 
then?’ The beggar’s reply closes with the words, 

4 1 w’ould sooner be in hell and have God, than 
in heaven and not have Him.’ Doctor Kckhart’s 
lommcnt is, ‘Then understood this Master that 
true Abandonment, with utter Abasement, was 
the neaiest. way to God.’ 

3 . When abandonment means ‘the condition of 
>eing abandoned,’ the reference is usually to the 

* Cf. Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endxeit, p. 
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absence of any consciousness of the Divine presence, 
such as finds expression in the Psalmist’s cry, re¬ 
iterated by Christ upon the cross, * My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ’ (Ps 22 1 , Mt 27“l. 
Hut the condition of one who is abandoned by his 
friends also involves moral issues, as, e.q ., the decree 
in which he is himself to blame for his isolation. 
Martensen treats the subject luminously ( Christian 
Ethics , vol. i. [Individual] p. 358ft'.) in the chapter 
which assigns to domestic happiness and friendship 
a high place among ‘the relative goods of life.’ 
Hut in pioportion to the pleasure, of which our 
friends may be the legitimate sources, is the pain 
occasioned, when by those friends ‘ we are morally 
abandoned . . . because we, in their consciousness, 
in their love, as it were, die, and are buried ; or, 
what is the same thing, because we are changed in 
their idea, and become other than we wore before, 
although in reality we are still the same. Such an 
abandonment is, in many cases, not without guilt 
on our side; and, had we a richer measure of love, 
we would in no case so easily feel ourselves lonely 
and forsaken.’ 

The foregoing considerations cast light upon 
questions involved in the experience of devout souls 
whose complaint is ‘Jehovah hath forsaken me, 
and the Lord hath forgotten me’ (Is 49 14 ). # On 
the one hand, expression is repeatedly given in the 
O F to the truth which lies at the foundation of the 
Hebrew religion: ‘The Lord will not forsake his 
people for his great name’s sake’ (1 S 12®, cf. 
L)t 31®, Ps 9 10 S? 38 , Is 41 17 42 18 ). Broad-based on the 
history of God’s dealings with Israel was the 
‘strength and comfort’ which ‘fell with weight’ 
upon John Hunyan’s spirit, as he took courage from 
the noble words of Sir 2 10 ‘ Look at the generations 
of old and see ; did ever any trust in the Lord, and 
was confounded ? or did any abide in his fear, and 
was forsaken ? ’ {Grace A bounding , § 62 ff.). On the 
other hand, the OT recognizes that God’s promise 
is conditional. The message of God’s Spirit through 
the pro] diets is, ‘If ye forsake him, he will forsake 
you ’ (2 Ch 15 a , cf. 24 20 ). Hut this forsaking is not 
to be understood as implying that God would cast 
oil’ Ilis people for ever (Ps 94 14 , Jer 33 a4ff -) ; even 
when He seems to have abandoned ‘the sheep of 
his pasture,’ a voice is raised beseeching Him to 
‘have respect unto the covenant’ (Ps 74 1 - ®). The 
question, ‘ Will the Lord cast oil’ from age to age ? ’ 
passes into the more hopeful cry, ‘ YVill he not 
once again show favour?’ (Ps 77 7 , cf. Is 54 7 ). 

ABANDONMENT 

THE most helpless of mankind are those who 
have just begun life, and those who, through old 
age or infirmity, are about to leave it. Unable to 

S rovide for their own needs, they are entirely 
ependent upon the love or the compassion of 
others. Individual cases of neglect of infancy and 
age are not unknown in any country, but in some 
cases this neglect passes beyond an individual 
idiosyncrasy and becomes a national custom. 
When this neglect of children takes the form of 
removing them from the mother’s habitation and 
leaving them unprotected to perish by starvation, 
the elements, or wild beasts, or to lie rescued by 
the chance passer-by, it is called Exposure. The 
similar treatment of the aged and infirm is called 
Abandonment. 

i. Exposure. — For the exposure of children 
there are several causes, which require to be 
treated independently. In different countries 
different causes often bring about the same result. 
( 1 ) In most countries the commonest cause of 

* The words ' abandon * and ' abandonment' are not found in 
the EV, but the essential thought is expressed in such passages 
as are quoted above. 


The biographies of devout believers bear witness, 
however, to a sense of abandonment by some who 
can reproach themselves neither on account of their 
departing from God, nor on account of their doubt¬ 
ing His faithfulness. Martensen (op. cit. p. 391 ff.) 
describes this condition as one in which ‘ the 
individual is, in a relative sense, left to himself.’ 
In the religious life he distinguishes two states of 
holiness : one in which ‘ the blessing of the Divine 
grace is perceptibly revealed,’ and another in which 
‘grace, as it were, retires and remains hidden.’ 
The latter state is one of ‘inward drought and 
abandonment,’ and may be the result of bodily 
indisposition or mental weariness. At such times 
‘ we should hold to God’s word, whose truth and 
grace are independent of our changing moods and 
feelings; and lemain confident that even in states 
of deepest abandonment God the Lord is with us, 
although with veiled face.’ 

A sense of abandon ment by the Father was the 
experience of Christ during the darkness that 
shrouded Calvary ; to this fact witness is borne in 
the earliest Gospel, for St. Mark records none of the 
Seven Sayings from the Cross save this : ‘ M y God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ (Mk 15 84 , 

! Mt 27 48 ). Professor Schmiedel accepts this as 
one of the five ‘ absolutely credible passages ’ in 
the Gospels concerning Christ ( EJii , vol. ii. col. 
1881). llengel (Com. in lor.) lays stress on the 

reterite tense of ^y/farAi 7 res, and renders, ‘ why 

idst thou forsake me?’ In his view, ‘at that 
very instant the dereliction came to an end. ... In 
the deepest moment of dereliction He was silent.’ 
This suggestion need not be pressed ; the cry itself 
testifies to an actual feeling of abandonment by 
Him whose spirit never lost its faith in God. The 
mystery it expresses is unrelieved unless He who 
uttered it was the sinless Saviour, who in His 
infinite love was bearing ‘ our sins in his body 
upon the tree’ (1 1’ 2 M ). In a lucid exposition of 
this Word from the Cross, W. L. Walker says: 
* Our Lord felt Himself in this supreme moment 
forsaken, even by His Father. ... We here see 
Christ suffering that which is the last consequence 
of sin—the sense of separation from God. ... It 
is in entire keeping with, and indeed appears as 
the natural culmination of, His thought of giving 
His life as “ a ransom for many,” as a sacrifice for 
sin, or “a guilt-offering”’ (The Cross and the 
Kingdom [1902], p. 138 f.). [See art. ‘ Dereliction’ 
in Hastings’ DUG ]. J. G. Tasker. 

AND EXPOSURE. 

the exposure of infants is shame , the child being 
the offspring either of an unmarried woman or of 
a union not recognized as regular by the customs 
of her country. Less frequently, the shame may 
be occasioned by some malformation of the infant 
itself, the parents regarding it as a reproach to 
them to be associated with a monster. In the 
legends of most countries great heroes are often 
represented as having been exposed to conceal the 
shame of their mothers. The exposure may be 
the act of the mother herself, as in the case of 
Evadne exposing Iamos (Pindar, Olympian, vi. 
44 ff. ; cf. the exposure of Ion in Euripides’ /on, 
1811’.), or it may be ordered or executed by the 
parents of the mother. Acrisius, in the fragment 
of Simonides, sends Danae and Perseus together 
adrift; in Roman legend, Romulus and Remus, the 
twin children of Rhea Sylvia, are exposed by the 
orders of the cruel uncle, Amulius (Livy, i. 4). In 
cases of this kind children are exposed without 
regard to sex. 

(2) Children are exposed from fear that the means 
of subsistence will not be sufficient to maintain 
a larger population. Here exposure is often only 
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one of many methods of infanticide. The popula 
tions among which it is most common are those 
which live by hunting or as nomad herdsmen 
Thus, amongst the native tribes of South-Easi 
Australia it is usual to kill infants by starvation, 
first by depriving them of food in the camp, and, 
when they become peevish, removing them to a 
distance and leuving them to die. The death, 
however, is assigned to mupam (magic) (Howitt, 
Native Tribee of S. E. Australia , p. 748). In the 
South Sea Islands the same end is achieved by 
drowning or burying alive (Turner, Samoa , pp. 
286, 338). The Koniagas, a tribe of Eskimos, 
abandon girls in the wilderness after stuffing grass 
into their mouths (Bancroft, Native Races of the 
Pacific States of America, i. p. 81, cf. pp. 131, 566, 
etc., and see foil. art.). Amongst the Arabs before 
Muhammad the same system prevailed, and is re 
ferred to frequently in the Qur’an as a practice 
to be forbidden. Here sons were preserved, but 
daughters were usually buried alive. ' They attri¬ 
bute daughters unto God (far be it from Him !); 
but unto themselves children of the sex which they 
desire. And when any of them is told the news of 
the birth of a female, nis face becometh black, and 
he is deeply afflicted . . . considering within him¬ 
self whether he shall keep it with disgrace, or 
whether he shall bury it in the dust. Do they not 
make an ill judgment?* (Qur’an, Sur. xvi. 59. 60; 
cf. also Sur. vi. 43. 81; Robertson Smith, Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia, ch. iv. and especi¬ 
ally note C). In tribes of this kind the carrying 
about of the weak and helpless causes great diffi¬ 
culty ; hence many nomad trilies abandon the old 
as well as expose the young. Where such practices 
prevail, if tne religion of the tribe includes an¬ 
cestor-worship, daughters only will be exposed. 
In the patriarchal system only a son can properly 
present the sacrifice to the dead ancestors. On 
the other hand, where wives are purchased, a large 
family of daughters is a profitable possession, and 
naturally they will not be exposed. Hence in 
Homeric Greece, where girls are described as 
rapdtvoi &\(f)taipoiat, ‘ maidens that win cattle,’ 
because cattle were, at any rate originally, the 
bride-price, it was only boys that were exposed. 
The only exceptions are cases like the Arcadian 
Atalanta, who was exposed by the orders of her 
father Iasios, because he was disappointed that 
she was not a boy.* In Sarawak it is considered 
specially fortunate to have a large family of girls, 
because the successful suitors for the daughters 
come to live in their parents’ house and work on 
their sugar plantations, while sons expect their 
parents to help them with the wedding portion, 
and leave them in order to work for their father- 
in-law (H. Ling lioth, Sarawak , p. 125). Exposure 
in Sarawak, presumably of male childien, is 
practised by hanging them up in a basket on a 
tree (op. cit. p. 101, note). 

(3) Exposure for other economic reasons. 
Amongst those reasons which prevail especially 
among agricultural populations, perhaps the chief 
is the serious drain upon family resources in pro¬ 
viding dowries for a large number of daughters. 
In modern India, exposure and other methods of 
infanticide have on this account been widely em¬ 
ployed to reduce the number of daughters. Al¬ 
though the British Government has made every 
effort to stop the practice, it is doubtful if it has 
entirely succeeded (H. H. Kisley, Census of India, 
1901, vol. i. p. 115 f.). Exposure of female infants is 
common in most parts of the East, nowhere more 
so than in China, where the foundling hospital is 
a regular institution. The practice was very 
prevalent at Rome, where, after the Second Punic 

a Th« evidenoa tor this, howevtr, ia UU: Aelian, Varim 
Hittoria, xiiL 1. 


War, it was considered unnecessary to have a 
praenomen for the daughters of the family, as 
generally only one, or at most two, were reared. 
Full discretion in this matter lay with the father, 
who took up ( sustulit ) the newborn child laid at 
his feet, if he wished it reared. If he did not, it 
was exposed. According to Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus (ii. 15), a law of Romulus forbade the 
exposing of sons or of the eldest daughter. If five 
neighbours gave their consent after viewing the 
child, any infant might be exposed. Otherwise 
exposure made the father liable to various pains 
and penalties, including the loss of half his pro¬ 
perty. In historical times this law had apparently 
fallen into desuetude. A similar practice pre¬ 
vailed amongst the ancient Germans. If the father 
did not take up the newborn babe from the floor, 
it was not reared. When once its lips had been 
smeared with honey or milk, however, it could not 
be exposed. By tasting of the family food, it 
became a member of the family. Even so, in 
Greek legend, Aristaeus becomes a god by having 
nectar and ambrosia dropped upon his lips by 
deities (Pindar, Pythian, ix. 68). The exposure 
was carried out by placing the child under a tree 
or committing it to the waves in a rude boat 
(Grimm, Rechtsalterthumer , n. 456; Gummere, 
Germanic Origins, p. 18811’.). In a much more re¬ 
mote antiquity the same practice prevailed among 
the Hindus. In the Yajur Veda mention is made 
of exposing female children and of lifting up a son * 
(Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 319 f.). Among 
most tribes, however primitive, even amongst 
the natives of Australia, it is the father that 
decides whether a child is to be reared or not, 
though he is not infrequently beguiled by the 
mother (Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, p. 272). 

(4) Superstitious reasons may be of various kinds : 
Mi oracle, as in the ease of tEdipus, that the child 
will be dangerous to bis Bire ; a dream, either of the 
mother, as in the case of Paris, whose mother 
dreamt that she had been delivered of a firebrand 
which consumed Troy; or of some other relative, as 
in the case of Cyrus, founder of the Persian 
Empire, who was exposed by the orders of his 
maternal grandfather, Astyages, because Astyages 
dreamt that his daughter gave birth to a deluge 
which flooded, and afterwards to a vine which 
overshadowed, all Asia (Herod, i. 107-108). In 
modern India, til) recently, a child was exposed if 
it happened to be born on a certain day which the 
professional astrologer declared to be unlucky 
Dubois and Beauchamp, Hindu Manners *, p. 606). 
In many countries twins are looked upon as ill- 
nnened. Even where, as in Uganda, the birth of 
.wins is regarded as lucky, it is considered ‘rather 
a tempting of providence* (Sir H. H. Johnston, 
Uganda Protectorate, p. 878). Even in mediaeval 
Scotland it was considered impossible that the 
mother of twins should have been faithful to her 
husband, for two children implied two fathers. 
Exposure is sometimes employed in order to avert 
continuous misfortune. In the Kavirondo country 
and amongst the Nilotic negroes, a woman who 
has already lost several children leaves the next 
diild on the road at dawn. Presently it is brought 
back by a friendly neighbour, who is regarded 
and looked on henceforth os the child’s foster- 
mother ( Uganda Protectorate, pp. 748, 793). The 
exposure of emaciated children for a night on a 

tone altar, which is still practised, though now only 
urreptitiously, amongst the Greeks of the island of 
Melos (Bent, Cyclades, p. 64), is a survival of the 
ancient byKolpyais in a temple to be cured by the god. 

(5) Care of the race character. The best known 
ixarnple of this is the practice of Sparta, where 
hildren regarded as physically unfit were ex- 

* But HI Jolly, b«low, p. 61. 
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posed in a ravine called Apothot® near Mt. 
Taygetns after they had been examined and 
rejected by the elders of the tribe (0«Ai)) (Plu¬ 
tarch, Lycurgus, c. 16). A similar procedure is 
recommended by Plato in the Republic (461 C 
and elsewhere; see Appendix IV. to bk. v. in 
Adam’s edition). In a State like Sparta, where, 
as Aristotle remarks, all its neighbours were 
enemies (Aristotle, Politics, ii. 9. 3), and where 
the Spartans proper were only a small governing 
caste amid a hostile population, the need for such 
a regulation is obvious. But in a less stringent 
measure the regulation no doubt existed in other 
States. At Athens, if the father did not celebrate 
the amphidromia for his child, it was not reared. 
No State save Thebes, and this apparently only at a 
late date, forbade exposure (Aelian, Varia Historia, 
ii. 7). The child was to he taken to the authorities, 
who disposed of it to a person willing to undertake 
to bring it up as a slave, and recoup himself for his 
outlay by the child’s services when it grew up. 

(6) Luxury and selfishness. Although luxury 
is supposed to characterize only States which are 
highly civilized, selfishness can be found in all 
lands. Among the native Australians, where the 
children are often nursed for several years, it is 
inconvenient for the mother to have a younger 
child on her hands. Such a child is either killed 
immediately after birth or left behind when the 
camp is changed (Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes 
of Ventral Australia , 1899, p. 51 ; Howitt, The 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 1904, p. 750). 
In many countries, ancient and modern, an im- 

E rovernent in the standard of living is accompanied 
y a disinclination to rear children. From the 
4th cent. B.C. onwards, this was conspicuous in 
Greece, and in Rome it formed a theme of discus¬ 
sion for philosophers and satirists. How common 
the practice of exposure was, may be gathered from 
the frequency with which the heroines of the New 
Comedy, who come before us in the Latin versions 
of Plautus and Terence, are represented as having 
been exposed. They are, of course, recognized at 
the critical moment, by the trinkets ( crepundia) 
which were attached to the exposed infant. U nder 
the Roman Empire, Musonius Rufus (p. 77, llense) 
discusses whether all the children born should be 
reared; and Pliny (Epp. x. 74 f.) consults the 
emperor Traian as to the legal position of the 
exposed children reared by others (dperrol) in his 
province of Bithyuia. As the Roman comedv 
shows, the persons who thus reared exposed child¬ 
ren were not moved by philanthropy ; their aim 
was to make them slaves or courtezans (cf. e.y. 
Terence, Ueautontimurumenos, 640 ; Plautus, Cis- 
tellaria , ii. 3. 543-630). Only when a child was 
exposed for superstitious reasons which made its 
death desirable, was it exposed where it was not 
likely to be found. As the Athenians exposed 
children in a pot (xvrplfcur, iyx VT P^ €lv )* and as 
first-fruits were offered to the household gods in 
pots, it has been suggested that putting a child in 
a pot was a way of entrusting it to the gods. This 
is possible, but there is at present no sufficient 
evidence to prove it. 

Besides these categories, exposure may be due, 
in isolated cases, to other causes, e.g. domestic 
persecution. This led to the expulsion of Hagar 
and her child from the family of Abraham, and 
her temporary abandonment of Ishmael (Gn 21 18ff -). 
Temporary national persecution also may lead to 
exposure, as in the case of Moses (Ex 2**)* But 
neither is an example of a practice pursued by a 
nation in ordinary circumstances. 

Litbraturk.—B cBideB the works referred to in the text, there 
is in article upon exposure amongst the Indo-Germanic peoples 
In Schraders Rtallcxicon der idg. Altertumskunde (t.v. 

' Aussetsung'), snd a very full article in D&remberg-Saglio’s 


Diet, del A ntiquitit greequei et romainei (t.v. * Exposltio ’). 
For genera] treatment of the subject see Plata, Qesch. die 
Verbreehem der Aussetzung (Stuttgart, 1876 [mostly modem 
legal procedure]), and L&llemand, Hitt, del en/anti aban- 
donntt et dSlaii$4i (Paris, 1885). See also Westermarck, 
History of Human Marriage (1801), pp. 811-814; Ploss, Dai 
Kind^ (1884), vol. ii. pp. 248-276. 

2. Abandonment.—Abandonment of the aged 
seems to arise simply from dread of the food 
supply running short, or the difficulty amongst 
nomad peoples of carrying about with them those 
who are no longer able to share in the work of the 
tribe or to shift for themselves. The practice, 
however, does not prevail amongst all wandering 
tribes. Among the native Australians the agea 
and infirm are treated with special kindness and 
provided with a share of the food (Spencer and 
Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia , 1899, 
p. 51). On the other hand, the natives of South 
Africa in their primitive state abandoned the old. 

‘ I have seen,’ says Moffat ( Missionary Labours and 
Scenes in Southern Africa , 1842, p. 132), ‘a small 
circle of stakes fastened in the ground, within 
which were still lying the bones of a parent 
bleached in the sun, who had been thus aban¬ 
doned.’ Amongst the American Indians of the 
Pacific coast the old are generally neglected, and 
when helpless are abandoned (Bancroft, Native 
Races of the Pacific States of America, i. pp. 120, 
131, 205, 390, and elsewhere). Among many tribes 
the duty of looking after the old belongs only to 
their own descendants. Hence the members of 
such tribes pray for large families, in order that 
when old they may have some one to support, them 
(H. Ling Roth, Benin, p. 47). In the Qur’an, 
Muhammad combines the injunction to he kind to 
parents with a warning not to kill the children ( Sur. 
vi. 150). Amongst the Indo- Germanic peoples, 
abandonment of the old is mentioned in the Vedas 
(Rig Veda, viii. 51. 52 [1020]; Atharva Veda, xviii. 
2. 34 ; Zimmer, Altmdischcs Leben , p. 327 ff.). In 
ancient Persia and Armenia, eripjdes were left 
to shift for themselves ; and Strabo, who is sup¬ 
ported by other authorities, tells us that the 
B&ctrians left the old and infirm to he eaten by 
dogs ; and the Avesta itself recognizes the practice 
of setting a portion of food by such persons and 
leaving tnem to die (Strabo, xi. 11. 3 ; Vendld&d, 
iii. 18 [in this case a person ceremonially impure is 
thus shut up for life] ; Spiegel, Erarusche Alter¬ 
tumskunde, iii. p. 682). The Caspians allowed 
those over seventy to die of hunger, and exposed 
their bodies in the desert to wild animals (Strabo, 
xi. 11. 3). Still more gruesome stories are told 
by Herodotus (i. 216, iii. 99, iv. 26) of the Massa- 
get®, of the Padaei (an Indian tribe), and of the 
Issedones. Even among the Greeks the removal 
of the old was not unknown. Most remarkable 
was the law of Ceos, which prevented ‘ him who 
was unable to live well from living ill.’ By it all 
over sixty years of age were poisoned with hem¬ 
lock (Strabo, x. 5-6). Amongst the Romans, sexa¬ 
genarians are supposed to have been in early days 
cast over a bridge (the pons sublicius) into the 
Titier (‘ Sexagenarii de ponte,’ cf. Cicero, pro 
Roscio A merino, § 100). The northern nations 
were equally cruel (Gummere, Germanic Origins, 
p. 203). When, however, such a custom prevails in 
a nation from time immemorial, its action is looked 
upon as natural, and is borne with resignation. 
And even in Britain, till recent times, seventy was 
regarded as extreme old age, and few reached it. 
In the New Hebrides, Turner found that the 
aged were buried alive at their own request 
(Samoa, p. 335), and it was considered a disgrace 
to their family if they were not. Not infrequently 
persons in delirium or very ill are abandoned by 
their relatives (H. Ling Roth, Sarawak, i. p. 311), 
no doubt because they are supposed to lie under 
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the influence of an evil power, generally a ghost 
(Codrington, The Melanesians, p. J 94). 

Literature. — For the Indo-Germanic peoples a general 
account is given in Schrader’s lieallexicon tier idg AUertums- 
leunde, 8 v * Alte Leute ' See also G. H. Jones, Dawn oj Europ. 
Civilization (1903), 108 ff. ; E. Westermarck, Onain and De¬ 
velopment of the Motal Ideas, i. (1906)38(5 ff. ; L. T. Hobhouse, 
Morals m Evolution (1906), i. 349. GILES. 

ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE (A 

merican). — I. The practice of infant - exposure 
was widespread throughout North America. The 
usual motive, especially in the North, was the lack 
of food, and tine consequent difficulty of supporting 
a family. This practice is recoided among the 
Eskimos of Smith Sound in the extreme north-east 
of the American continent, where all children 
above the number of two are either stiangled or 
exposed to die of hunger or cold, without icgard 
to sex. Infanticide, both before and after birth, 
which is but another form of exposure, is also com¬ 
mon, as when the women of the Kutchins, an 
Athapascan tribe, kill their female children to save 
them from the misery which their mothers must 
endure (Ploss, Das Kind , ii. 251, 252). Among 
the Komagas, a tribe of the Pacific coast, boyR 
were highly prized, but girls were often taken to 
the wilderness, where their mouths were stuffed 
with grass, and they were left to perish. Certain 
Columbian tribes usually treated both children 
and the aged with kindness, yet abandoned and 
even killed them in time of dire need, while ex¬ 
posure was not uncommon among the Yulan tribe 
of Coehimis in New Mexico (Bancroft, Native 
liaces of the Pacific States, San Francisco, 1883, 
i. 81, 279, 560). 'that this practice is by no means 
modern, is shown by the fact that the Indians of 
Acadia in the 17th cent, frequently abandoned 
their children for lack of time to take care of 
them, and in Quebec orphans were often exposed. 
An interesting case is also recorded of a lluron 
mother who regarded the circumstances associated 
with her unborn child as uncanny, and theiefore 
procured an abortion. The feutus proved, however, 
to be viable and later she took it hack, although it 
grew up to he a ‘ medicine man ’ (Jesuit Relations 
and Allied Documents, l. 256, ix. 28, xiii. 106). 

Abandonment of the sick and the aged, sparing 
neither sex, rank, nor kinship, seems to have been 
common among the American Indians of all times 
and localities. In Acadia (New France), those who 
were exhausted with age or protracted illness were 
frequently killed, this act being deemed, as it 
doubtless was in many instances, a kindness. Old 
men were abandoned to die, especially when sick ; 
but if they did not expire within three days, they 
were killed by sucking blood from incisions made 
in the abdomen, and then dashing quantities of cold 
water on the navel. During this process and at the 
first desertion the victims wrapped themselves in 
their mantles and formally chanted the death-hymn. 
Among the Hurons and Iroquois the sick were left 
to their fate, and in the latter tribe even husband 
and wife deserted each other in an illness deemed 
mortal. Old women were abandoned among the 
Hurons, and the Abenakis deserted their medicine¬ 
men with equal readiness. The custom of abandon¬ 
ing the sick is said to have been especially common 
among the Algonquins. Not only the old but the 
young were deserted in time of serious illness, 
whether the sick were boys or girls. Such desertions 
were practised with special frequency in time of 
sudden alarm or removal, although they were also 
common for the simple reason that the old and sick 
were deemed a burden, and the Jesuit Relations 
(63 vols., Cincinnati, 1896-1901) abound in pathetic 
instances (i. 211, 258, 274, ii. 14, 18, 250, lii. 122, 
iv. 198, v. 102, 140-142, vii. 280, xiv. 72, 152, 
xv. 134, xviii. 136, xix. 100, xxiv. 42. xxix. 84. 


xxx. 134, xxxi. 196, etc.). As late as the 19th 
cent, the Utes abandoned the old and sick when 
they became encumbrances, while aged parents 
were murdered in most cold-blooded fashion among 
the Californian Gallinoineros ; and in Lower Cali¬ 
fornia the aged sick were abandoned, being killed 
if they survived their desertion too long (Bancroft, 
op. cit. i. 83, 390, 437, 568). 

2. In South America, in like manner, the ex¬ 
posure of infants was and is extremely common. 
Among the Salivas and the Manaos, malformed 
children are put to death, since their deformity is 
supposed to be the work of a demon. Guaycuran 
women under the age of thirty killed the majority 
of their children, thus seeking to retain the good 
will of their husbands, who were denied all marital 
relations during the Jong period of suckling, and 
consequently frequently married other wives. The 
Abipones put to death all hut two children in 
a family, though girls were given preference over 
boys, since wooers paid large sums for brides, 
while sons, for this very reason, were a heavy ex¬ 
pense to their parents. In Patagonia the parents 
decided whether to adopt their children or not; 
and if the resolve was adverse, the infant was 
either strangled or exposed to the dogs. (See 
Ploss, op. cit. ii. 252-253). The women of the 
Amazon tribes frequently proenre abortion rather 
than endure the pangs of childbirth (von den 
Steinen, lInter den Naturvolkern Zentral-Brasil- 
iens, Beilin, 1894, pp. 334, 51)3); and among the 
Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco fully half the 
children horn are put to death, especially if they 
are deformed or posthumous, or if their fathers or 
mothers die about the time the offspring in question 
are born ; while girls, if born before boys, are in¬ 
variably killed (W. B. Grubb, Among the Indians 
of Paraguayan Chaco, London, 1904, p. 64). The 
same tribes abandon the sick or bury them alive, the 
invalid frequently hastening his own end by refusing 
food (ib. p. 41). Abandonment probably prevails 
more generally in South America, however, than 
the relatively scanty data would seem to imply. 

Louis H. Guay. 

ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE 

(Hindu).—The ancient Sanskrit literature of India 
appears to have preserved some remnants of the 
time when the patria potestas gave the father a 
right to abandon and expose his children, espe¬ 
cially daughters. Thus it is stated in the lawbook 
of Vasuftha (xv. 2), that ‘the father and the mother 
have power to give, to sell, and to abandon their 
soil.’ More ambiguous is a text in the Yajur Veda, 
to the effect that ‘ they put aside a girl i in me¬ 
diately after her birth.’ It is by no means certain 
that this ‘ putting aside ’ of a daughter is an equi¬ 
valent for exposing her, as was supposed by some 
writers. Others explain the term as referring to 
the delivery of a girl to her nurse or attendant 
(see Zimmer, Altindisches Lcben , j>. 328 ; Bolit- 
lingk’s art. ‘ Fflegten die Inder loch ter auszu- 
setzen?,’ in JGOS xliv. 494 11.; also Schrader, 
Iieallexicon, p. 53). It is true that female infanti¬ 
cide has been a eomrnon practice with some castes 
up to very recent times, and the barbarous custom 
of widow-burning (sati) would seem to show that 
sentiment could not have stood in the way if it 
was thought expedient to do away with female 
children as soon as born. As regards the desertion 
of sons, there are, particularly, the law-texts re¬ 
ferring to the rights and position of the apainddha, 
or son cast off, one of tne twelve species of sons 
that are enumerated and described by Indian legis¬ 
lators. Thus in the Code of Manu (ix. 171), the 
apaviddha is described as one deserted by his 
parents or by either of them. The old commen¬ 
tator (Medh&tithi) adds that the reason of the 
desertion may be either extreme distress of the 
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parents, or the committing of some fault on the 
part of the boy. If some one else takes pity on 
the helpless child and brings him up, he is reckoned 
as his adopted child, though taking a rather low 
rank in the series of secondary sons. The palak- 
nutra or foster son of the present day may perhaps 
be viewed as a relic of the ancient usage. On the 
other hand, there seems to have been a strong 
feeling against abandoning sons or other relatives 
without a just cause. Yajfiavalkya (ii. 237) says : 
‘ Whoever, being father and son, sister and brother, 
husband and wife, preceptor and pupil, abandon 
each other when not degraded (put out of caste), 
shall be fined 100 panas.’ Analogous rules are 
laid down by Visnu, v. 113, and Manu, viii. 389. 
The practice of buying or selling children is 
specially reprobated (see Apastamba, ii. 13. 11). 
The desertion or repudiation of a wife, is frequently 
referred to in the lawbooks as a punishment for 
misconduct on her part, but it appears that in 
most cases she was not to be deprived of a bare 
maintenance. In a modern text, the repudiation 
of a wife for any oflence short of adultery is 
charactei lzed as a practice no longer fit for the 
present (or Kali) age. The higher Hindu castes of 
the present day do not admit divorce or repudia¬ 
tion except for very stringent reasons, if at all ; 
but it is common enough among the lower castes, 
especially those of Dravidian origin, where the 
marriage tie is very loose. For the supposed 
abandonment and exposure of old people, Sanskrit 
literature seems to contain no other evidence than 
a text of the Atharva Veda (xviii. 2. 34), in which 
the spirits of exposed ancestors are invoked side 
by side with those buried or burnt. However, the 
term ‘ exposed * ( uddhita ) is ambiguous, and may 
refer either to dead bodies exposed on the sum¬ 
mits of hills or to those on trees, according to 
Persian fashion. Exposure of old people, in a 
certain way, may be found in the barbarous cus¬ 
tom, suppressed by the British Government, of 
taking persons supposed to be dying to the banks 
of the Ganges and immersing them in water. 

Literaturb.— Jolly, Rechtu. Situ, Strassburg, 1896, Zimmer, 
Altindixches Leben, Berlin, 1870; Oldenberg, Die Religion dee 
Veda, Berlin, 1894; C'ensue of India 1901, General Report, 
Calcutta, 1903 . J. Jolly. 


There is statistical evidence* that in the Panjab 
female infant life is still culpably neglected in 
comparison with male; and that, using the term 
in a wide sense, female infanticide still prevails 
in that part, of India on a large scale, chiefly among 
the Jats, and, despite the prohibition of the Sikh 
teachers, especially among those of that caste who 
profess Sikhism. H. A. Kose. 

ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE (Japa¬ 
nese).—There is no evidence of the existence in 
Japan of the custom of abandoning the aged. 
Isolated cases of the practice of exposure of infants 
occur in Japan, as in other countries, but it has 
never approached recognition as a general custom. 
From the myth of the god Hiruko (leech-child), it 
may be inferred that the abandonment of deformed 
infants was not uncommon in the earliest times. 
The Nihongi tells us that wdien this god had com¬ 
pleted his third year he was still unable to walk. 
His parents therefore placed him in the rock- 
campnor-boat of heaven and sent him adrift. We 
may compare the stories of Moses and Sargon. 

W. G. Aston. 

ABANDONMENT AND EXPOSURE (Per¬ 
sian).—The data concerning the exposure of infants 
in Persia are scanty. According to the A vesta 
( Vendid&d , ii. 29), all deformities were regarded as 

• Punjab Census Reports, 1881, 1891, 1901; also Sanitary 
Commissioner’s Reports for the Punjab, 1906 f 22, 1904 | 20, 
1901 § 14, 1897 f 20, and earlier Reports. 


the work of the Evil One. It is not impossible, 
therefore, that deformed children and viable 
monsters were exposed with more or less fre¬ 
quency ; und this is expressly stated to have been 
the case with Zal, who was exposed by order of hii 
father Sam, because he was born with white hair, 
which distinctly marked him, in his parent’s eyes, 
as the offspring of Aliriman ( Shah-N amah , ed. 
Vullers-Laudauer, pp. 131-135). There is, on the 
other hand, no reason to suppose that such exposure 
was the rule. Cyrus the Great, in like manner, 
according to Herod, i. 107 f., was by his grand¬ 
father exposed and ordered to be killed because 
of a dream which prophesied that the infant would 
be the future lord of Asia. Nor can it be inferred, 
fiom the marked preference given in the A vesta 
to sons rather than daughters (Geiger, 0 stir an. 
Kultur , pp. 234, 235), that the latter were exposed, 
the entire spirit of Zoroastrianism making such a 
conclusion most improbable. Even in the case of 
an illegitimate child, it was regarded as a heinous 
olfence to procure an abortion ( Ve.ndiddd , xv. 5-16). 
On the contrary, the prospective mother of an 
illegitimate child must be carefully protected by 
the man responsible for her condition, lest some 
harm might come to the foetus. This undoubtedly 
implies that, despite sporadic instances of exposure, 
the desertion of infants was abhorrent to the noblest 
minds of Persia. The Pahlavi Sfuiyast la-S/utyast, 
dating perhaps from the 7th cent., states that the 
father of children by a concubine * shall accept all 
those who are male as sons ; but those who are 
female are no advantage’ (xii. 14). This does not, 
however, imply that female bastards were exposed. 
In the book of Arda-Viraf the failure of a father 
to acknowledge his illegitimate offspring con¬ 
demned them to a piteous life in hell, while at the 
feet of such a parent ‘ several children fell, and 
ever screamed ; and demons, just like dogs, ever 
fell upon and tore him.’ The punishments of hell 
also awaited the mother who destroyed her infant 
and threw away its corpse, or left it crying for 
cold and hunger; while those who, in their greed 
for wealth, withheld their milk from their own 
infants that they might act as wet-nurses to the 
offspring of others, likewise suffered punishment 
in the future life (ed. Haug and West, xlii-xliv, 
lix, lxxxvii, xciv). Louis H. GRAY. 

ABASEMENT.—Abasement in religious ex¬ 
perience is closely connected with Adoration and 
Humility (see these articles). It appears to be 
essentially relative, and the essence of it to lie in 
a recognition of the comparative worthlessness of 
the self in the presence of a superior. In those 
religions which give great room to prayer and to 
the sense of God, abasement has alw r ays been an 
important element; its influence is marked in the 
Hebrew (see, for instance, the penitential psalms), 
and in all forms of the Christian, e.g. in St. Paul’s 
determination to know nothing but Christ crucified 
(1 Co 2“), in Luther’s conviction that the soul w'as 
weak though Christ was strong (letter to Pope 
Leo X. concerning Christian liberty), in Thomas k 
Kempis’ warning never to esteem oneself as any¬ 
thing because of any good works ( de Imit. Chr. 
bk. ni. ch. 4), in Wesley’s demand that the sinner 
should first and foremost empty himself of his own 
righteousness in order to trust only in the blood of 
the Redeemer ( Journal , 8th Sept. 1746). 

Extravagances have been common, and in 
modern times there has been a great reaction. 
Ibsen, Nietzsche, Walt Whitman, preach in dif¬ 
ferent ways the need of man’s ‘pride in himself.’ 
A strong common-sense expression of this feeling 
is given oy Jowett: 

4 The abasement of the individual before the Divine Beinc is 
really a sort of Pantheism, so far that in the moral world Goa is 
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even thing and man nothing. But man thus abased before Ood 
is no proper or rational worshipper of Him. There is a want of 
proportion in this sort of religion. God who is everything is 
not really so much as if He allowed the most exalted free 
agencies to exist side br side with Him' (L\Jt of Jowett, by 
Abbott and Campbell, vol. ii. p. 161. London : Murray, 1897). 

But tlii« should not blind us to the fact that 
prayer and the religions of prayer seem bound up 
with the belief that man depends on God, and does 
not merely exist side by side with Him. Now, in 
the last analysis, humility and the abasement that 
is its in tenser form appear as a reflexion in conduct 
and emotion of this belief. The sense that man 
does no good thing of himself alone, but always as 
flinging himself on the Eternal Love, is, in especial, 
a leading characteristic of Christianity. 'Hie re¬ 
pentant Publican is set above the moral Pharisee 
precisely because he would not attempt to justify 
himself (Lk I8 y - u ). 

Even those religions—those systems of aspira¬ 
tion and effort—which do not recognize this kind 
of dependence, would still find room for some abase¬ 
ment in the recognition of the gap between what 
the individual is and what he wishes to be. But, 
from their point of view, why should not a man 
pride himself on such good as he has already 
attained ? Yet to the religious consciousness of 
many the presence of this pride would appear to 
vitiate it all. The theoretic justification lor this 
must lie in the conviction that man docs depend 
for his goodness on something greater than him¬ 
self. To a certain extent, no doubt, this might 
be found in the good eloments of the order that has 
produced and surrounds the individual. But the 
Christian hatred of self-complacency Reems to go 
further still, and to imply a belief that in the 
very assimilation by the individual of these good 
elements another power than himself is active. 

It would be idle to deny the difficulties in this 
conception, or to pretend that they have ever yet 
been solved. The paradox of St. Paul— 4 Work out 
your own salvation . . . for it is God that worketh 
m you both to will and to work’ (Ph 2 1 *- **)—has 
remained a paradox even for those who maintain 
it. But conviction of some truth in the paradox 
is, at bottom, the same as the conviction of 
Kuskin that, if the Greeks were great at Thermop¬ 
ylae, greater still were the Hebrews at the Red 
Sea, trusting not in the resolution they had token, 
but in the hand they held (see Modern Painters, 
Part ill. § i. ch. 7). F. M. Stawkll. 

ABBOT (Christian).—‘Abbot,’ in Latin abba 
or abbas (Old Eng. by-form 12th to 17th cent. 
abbat), from the Syriac (JD|, meaning 4 father’ (cf. 
Mk 14 M , Ro 8“, Gal 4 6 ), was used in the earliest 
religious communities for the older or more vener¬ 
ated monks (cf. Jerome in Gal. 4* and in Matt. 23*, 
vol. vii. 451, 185, and the Collationes of Cassian, 
passim). The superior was not called abbot, but j 
v poeoTuu, &pxin-a.v5plTi)t or rjyovnevos, and in the West 
praspositus (Cassian, etc.). The prevailing Byzan¬ 
tine term was ijyovp.evo% (translit. igumenus in 
Latin), while an archimandrite was often a superior 
kind of abbot, and this title was also given to 
various ecclesiastical functionaries (see Diet, d' Arch. 
Chrit. et de. Lit. s.v. ‘Archimandrite,’ 1906). In 
the East 4/i/Jas appears as a tr. from the Latin, or 
as an honorific title, e.g. in the Acts of St. Maximus 
Conf. in the 7th century. In the West, however, 
abbas must have become the regular title of the 
superior of a monastery during the 5th cent., since 
this sense is taken for granted by St. Benedict in 
the first half of the 6th cent., and from that period 
this usage became universal. St. Benedict assumes 
that pratpositus will be understood of the second 
in command, who was later always called prior, 
even by Benedictines. The name abbas is also 
applied, it seems, by Gregory of Tours to what we 


should call a rector with many curates, and it was 
extended in Merovingian times to chaplains of the 
king, the army, etc. (abbas curias , palatinus , 
castrensis, etc.). A layman holding an abbey in 
commendam in the 9th or 10th cent, was called 
abbacomes or abbas miles. When considerable 
dignity had come to attach to the name, the heads 
of smaller communities were called priors. The 
Cam&ldolese branch of Benedictines called their 
superior major , and neither the Carthusians nor 
any of the orders of friars which arose in the 13th 
cent., nor any subsequent religious congregation, 
have ever taken up the title of abbot, though 
‘abbess’ was retained in the second order of 
Franciscans (Poor Clares). At the present day the 
Benedictines (black monks), with their branches, 
the Cistercians, reformed and unreformed, and the 
black and white canons regular (canons reg. of 
the Lateran and Premonstratensiaus) are governed 
by abbots. 

The first mention of an abbess (abbatissa) is said 
to be in an inscription set up by an Abbess Serena 
at St. Agues extra muros in 514. 

Some neads of congregations have the title 
abbot general, archabbot, abbot president. The 
Abbot of MontecasBino has the honorific title of 
archabbot, and in the Middle Ages, when head of a 
congregation, was called Abbas Abbatum. A new 
title, Abbas Primas, was given in 1893 to the Abbot 
of St. Anselmo, Rome (built by Leo XIII.), as presi¬ 
dent of the new union of all black Benedictines. 

The government of an abbot or an abbess is 
strictly monarchical. Before St. Benedict (c. 530) 
the abbot was the living rule, guided, if he chose, 
by the traditions of the Fathers of the desert, by 
the rules of Pachomius, or Basil, or Augustine, or 
by the customs of Lerins or Marmoutier. From 
St. Benedict's time (whose Rule was propagated in 
Italy by Gregory the Great, and became approxi¬ 
mately universal soon afterwards) the abbot's 
government- is constitutional, for he is bound by 
the Rule (Pegu/a, cap. 64), which was gradually 
mpplemented by decrees of popes, and of councils, 
and by regulations like those m England of Lan- 
franc. When branch congregations were formed (as 
Cluniacs, Cistercians, Camaldolese, etc.) of many 
lonasteries, or congregations of black monks (as 
those of Bursfeld, St. Justina, etc.), the Rule was 
mpplemented by constitution's or commentaries 
on portions of the Rule, and hv the regulations 
enforced by visitors or generul chapters. All 
this applies also mutatis mutandis to the govern¬ 
ment of the canons regular. But the supremacy 
of the abbot was never seriously weakened, and 
the monarchical character of ahhatial government 
the distinguishing feature of the older orders as 
compared with the later friars, clerkB regular, 
brothers, etc. 

As it gradually bsoame customary for many monks to be 
derics, it also became the rule for abbots to bo priests—in the 
East from the 6th cent., in the West from about the 7tli. A 
council under Eugemus it. at Home in 826 made this obligatory 
(Mansi, Cone. xtv. 1007). It seems that by ordtnatw abbat is 
St Benedict meant the ‘ appointment,’ not the * ordination,’ t.e. 

blessing ’ of an abbot. Bt. Gregory the Great speaks of a 
bishop ‘ordaining’ an abbot ( Ep . ix. 91), and also of the 
dtnsion as to the ordination of an abbot being made by the 
abbot of another monastery (Ep. xi. 48) The latter had 
changed his nnnd and appointed another man in the after¬ 
noon of the same day. Gregory orders him to mvit-e a 
bishop to ‘ordain’ the monk first designated during the 
celebration of Mass. St. Theodore of Canterbury orders that 
in abbot shall be ‘ordained’ by a bishop, who must sing the 
ilass, in the presence of two or three of the abbot’s (not the 
lishop’s) brethren, e.t donet « bamlum *t prdulex. This is the 
larliest form of the ahhatial blessing. The Pontifical of Egbert 
>f York (732-7t>6) gives a conserratio Abbatxs vel A bhatissce 
There are now two forms provided in the Homan Pontifical for 
the blessing of an abbot, one for an Abbas simple j., llie other 
>r a mitred abbot. The former appears to be no longer used. 
The latter is largely modelled on the order of consecration of a 
bishop, and the officiating bishop is assisted by two mitred 
abbots. 

The blessing of an aboess is permitted to a priest by Theodore. 
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The form in the Pontifical is simple, but many abbesses have 
had, and still have, the privilege of being invested with ring 
and crozier. When temporary abbots were introduced in the 
16th cent., the blessing was dispensed with, but Benedict xrv. 
severely censured the omission to obtain the blessing on the 
part of abbota elected for life. 

At an early date abbots took an important 
place in ecclesiastical affairs. In the 5tn cent, 
we find 23 abbots signing the condemnation of 
Eutyches at the council held by Flavian of Con¬ 
stantinople in 448, and these were probably regu¬ 
lar members of the patriarch’s auvoSot 4t>6ijpov<ra. 
In Spain and Gaul they appear at councils to 
represent absent bishops, but m 653 ten abbots are 
found sitting in their own right at a council of 
Toledo, and they sign before the representatives of 
absent bishops (Mansi, x. 1222). It became the 
custom throughout the Middle Ages for abbots to 
attend councils. At the Vatican Council of 1869 
only those abbots who were heads of congregations 
were invited, naturally without a vote. 

Abbots, being the administrators of the tem¬ 
poral goods of their monastery, attained consider¬ 
able worldly importance. They were often envoys 
of monarclis and of popes. They sat in Parlia¬ 
ments, ranking in England next after barons. 
Like barons, the abbots were originally called to 
Parliament at the good pleasure of the king, but 
by custom a certain number gained the right of 
sitting. On the last occasion when the abtaits as 
a body sat in Parliament (28th June 1539), 17 were 
present. In the first Parliament of Elizabeth, how¬ 
ever, Abbot Fecknam of Westminster had a seat 
and vote, since that abbey had been restored to all 
its privileges under Queen Mary. 

The worldly grandeur assumed by abbots has 
been frequently censured,—for instance, by St. 
Bernard. In England their position as great land- 
owners and peers of Parliament necessitated con¬ 
siderable state. The sons of the nobility were 
sent to be brought up under their care. Monas¬ 
teries were hotels, and all guests of gentle birth 
were entertained in the abbot’s hall. The Abbot 
of Glastonbury administered a revenue larger than 
that of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Abbot 
of Bury St. Edmunds had a mint of his own. Vet 
such a position was not incompatible with personal 
sanctity, as may be seen in the case of Kichard 
Whiting (Gasquet, The Last Abbot of Glastonbury, 
1895, p. 56 f.). This external state of abbots lasted 
in Austria into the 19th cent., and to some extent 
is still to be seen. 

Exemption of abbot* from episcopal control became the rule 
only when they were joined together In congregations, but it 
was often granted as an exceptional privilege, and early traces 
of It are found. A council held at Arles, e. 466, exempted 
Faustus of Lerins from the Bishop of Fr6Jus, so far as the govern¬ 
ment of his abbey was concerned (Mansi, vii. 007 ; Duchesne, 
Pastes 4pisc. I. 124). Westminster is said to have received the 
privilege from John xxu. (c. 970). Some of the greatest English 
monasteries were never exempt, as Glastonbury, and only fire 
Benedictine houses had the privilege at the Reformation, apart 
from theCluniacs, Cistercians, etc. Christ Church, Oxford, still 
retains its papal exemption from the bishop. Grants of Ponti¬ 
ficalia, or episcopal ornaments, mitre, ring, gloves, sandals, 
were made ny the pope to the principal abbot* (e.g. to West¬ 
minster in 1276, to the Prior of the Cathedral Abbey of Ely in 
1413). These privileges eventually became general, but were 
limited by a decree of Alexander vii. in 1669. Since then 
further privileges have been granted or confirmed. In some 
cases a number of parishes are subject to an abbot, who acta as 
their bishop, as at Montecassino, Cava, etc. The small diocese 
once administered by the Abbot of Westminster is still under 
the dean and chapter, and is independent of the Bishop of 
London. In the case of such abbots, who are called Aboates 
nullius dioeeeseos, permission is usually given to administer 
confirmation. Rince the monastic state was anciently equiv¬ 
alent to the clerical, and tiie monastic tonsure to the clerical 
tonsure, it became the cuBtoin to allow abbots to confer tonsure 
aud minor orders on their own subjects, and this is still in 
force. The Second Council of Niciea (787) permitted hegumeni 
to ordain lectores for their monasteries. Abbots were some¬ 
times also allowed to give the suhdiaconate, but this is obsolete. 
The supposed permission of Innocent viii. to Cistercian abbots 
to confer the diaconate is too much opposed to the theological 
opinions of the period to be probably authentic. 

The elections of abbots by their monks were 


often interfered with by the civil power. St. 
Benedict permits neighbouring bishops or laymen 
to interfere if a bad man is elected. Charles 
Martel gave abbeys to his officers ; even Charle¬ 
magne disposed of them at will. The king’s congt 
cTtlire had to be obtained for an election in Eng¬ 
land. In France and elsewhere abbacies came to 
be in the royal gift. The habit of giving abbacies 
to seculars m commend/im in the 8th to 10th cents, 
unhappily revived in the 16th to 18th. The goods 
of the community were usually already divided 
with the abbot, and the latter had a tine house in 
which to receive guests. When these were in the 
hands of seculars, the monasteries were greatly 
impoverished, and suffered much in regularity. 
The congregation of St. Justina of Padua (after¬ 
wards called the CassineHe) introduced ablxots 
elected for a short period in order to avoid the 
granting away of aboacies. Other congregations 
followed. The famous French congregations of 
St. Maur and of St. Vannes and St. Hidulphe pre¬ 
ferred to be governed by priors appointed by the 
general chapter for the same reason. When it 
had become the rule for all ecclesiastics of good 
family to possess at least one abbey in commendam, 
it became customary to presume this in all ecclesi¬ 
astics, and to address them as Monsieur l’ahbA 
Hence in France, and to some extent in Italy, 
even youths in seminaries, not yet in minor orders 
or even tonsured, are regularly addressed by this 
title, which in the Middle Ages had been considered 
too dignified for even the generals of the Carthu¬ 
sians or the Friars. * 

Litbraturk.— Se* further under Moxasticibm. For Canon 
Law, Ferraris, Bibliotheca, t.v. ‘Abbas,’ ' Abbatissu,' and the 
collections of decrees. JOHN CHAPMAN. 

ABBOT (Tibetan).f—The head of the monastery 
in Tibet is called ‘teacher’ or k'<tn jx> (the literal 
equivalent of the Sanskrit up&dhyaya). He is 
superior to the ordinary monastic teacher or pro¬ 
fessor (lob-pon), and is credited with being endowed, 
by direct transmission from saints, with the three 
prerogatives for consecration, namely, spiritual 
power ( dbang ), thorough knowledge of tne pre¬ 
cepts (lung), and capability of expounding the same 
(Krid), which confer on him the authority to em¬ 
power others. He has under him all the common 
monks, scholars, and novices, and is strictly the 
only one entitled to be called a Lama. The lady 
superior of a convent bears the corresponding title 
of k'an-mo ; the most celebrated of these is the 
* Thunderbolt Sow,’ a Tibetan Circe residing at 
Sarnding on the inland sea of Yamdok. 

Litkraturk.— H. A. Jaschke, Tibetan-English Dictionary, 
1882, p. 63 ; W. W. Rocklull, Journey through Mongolia and 
Tibet, 1894, p. 869 ; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 1896, 
p. 172, and Lhasa and its Mysteries, 1906, pp. 219, 226, 403. 

L. A. \V ADDELL. 

ABBOT OF UNREASON.— This title was 
given in Scotland to one of the mimic dignitaries 
who presided over the Christmas revels. In Eng¬ 
land lie had the title of Abhot or Lord of Misrule. 
In France the Abb6 de Li esse held the same office. 
The Abb6 de Liesse was the chief of a confraternity 
established at Lille. He >vas appointed by the 
magistrates and the people. He wore a cross of 
silver-gilt in his hat, and w r as accompanied by the 
officers of his mimic household. A banner of rich 
silk was carried before him, and his duty was to 
preside at the games which were celebrated at 
Arras and the neighbouring cities at the carnival. 
Dueange in his Glosmrium says he also bore the 
titles of Rex Stultorum and Facet iamm Fnneeps. 

* It may he noted here that for centuries m Ireland the 
abbots hail all ecclesiastical power in then hands ; the Church 
was organized not bv dioceses hut by tribes, and the bishop 
was in reality a subject of tin* abbot. 

t The 'Abbot* in Buddhism generally will be described under 
Monabticism (Bud.), and the Muhammadan Abbot under Mu 

HAMMADANI81I. 
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At Kouon and Evreux the leader of the frolics was 
called A bbas Conardorum. Another titie was A bbas 
Juvenum. In certain cathedral chapters in France 
he was called l'Abb6 des Foux. He was the mon¬ 
astic representative of the Boy Bishop, or Episcopus 
Puerorum, whose office is recognized in the service 
' in die Sanctorum Innocentium * in the Sarum Pro- 
cessionale of 1555. In some cathedral churches he 
was styled Episcopus or Arc/uepisropus Faiuorum. 
In churches exempt from diocesan jurisdiction he 
had the exalted title Papa Faiuorum, 

In every case these mimic dignitaries represented 
the highest authority in the Church. They mas¬ 
queraded in the vestments of the clergy, and 
exercised for the time being some of the functions 
of the higher clergy. The clergy themselves gave 
their sanction to the mimic rites : * Deiride episcopus 
pueiorum conversus ad clerum elevet braclnum 
Hiiuni dicens hanc benedictionem : Crucis signo vos 
consigno’ {Sarum Process, fol. xiv). In the York 
Inventory of 1550 a little mitre and a ring are 
mentioned, evidently for the Episcopus Puerorum. 

These titles are all closely connected with the 
Feast of Fools, the Festurn Faiuorum , in the 
mediaeval Church. There is little doubt that their 
privileges go hack to much earlier times. The 
standard authority for the whole subject is the 
treatise AT?moires pour servir a I’histoire de 'la Fdte 
des Foux , by M. du Tilliot, published at Lausanne 
and Geneva, 1741. Du Tilliot, with good reason, 
traces them back to the Saturnalia, the Libertas 
Decembris of which Horace (Sat. n. vii. 5 f.) speaks 
when he bids his slave Davus exercise his annual 
privilege of masquerading as master : 

* Apu, libertate Decemhri, 

Qtiando ifca major®* voluerunt, utere, narra.' 

Du Tilliot says: 

’Oar coinme danB lea Baturnales, lea Valets faisoient Icb fonctionB 
de leura Maitres, de mflme dans la Ffite deH Foux les jeuneB 
OleroH et leB autres MimstraB iuterieurs de I'Eglwe otficioient 
publiqueiiKMit et Bolennemenl, jtendant certains jours cousacr6s 
a bonorer le» AJyst6res du OhnstianiBine.’ 

The policy of the early Church was to divert the 
people from their pagan customs by conseciating 
them, as far as possible, to Christian use. The 
month of Decern her was dedicated to Saturn. The 
Saturnalia were originally held on Dec. 17. Augus¬ 
tus extended the holiday to three days, Dec. 17-19. 
Martial (ob. 101) speaks of it as lasting five days. 
Lucian, in the 2nd cent., saj’s it lasted a week, 
and that mimic kings were chosen. Duchesne 
(Oriqines, p. 205) allows that the Mithraic festival 
of jfatalis Invicti, on Dec. 25, may have had some 
influence in fixing the date of Christmas in the 
Western Church. He hesitates as to the {Satur¬ 
nalia. Yet the Christianized festivities of the 
Saturnalia were probably slowly transferred to the 
Christmas season by the appointment of the Advent 
fast. A relic of this still lingers on in North 
Staffordshire, where the farm-servants’ annual holi¬ 
day extends from Christmas to New Year. 

The BoyiBishop (EpiscopusPuerorum) was elected 
on St. N’lcholas^ Day, Dec. 6, and his authority 
lasted till Childermas, or Holy Innocents’ Day. 
Edward I., in 1299, permitted him to say vespers 
in the royal presence on Dec. 7. The Santa Claus 
of to-day still keeps alive the tradition of the Boy 
Bishop and the Abbot of Unreason. 

The concessions of the early Church did not 
succeed in checking the abuses which had been 
associated with the Saturnalia. The ‘ Liberty of 
December’ extended to New Yeai and Epiphany, 
covering the whole of the Christmas festival. The 
* Misrule ’ called forth constant protests. Pseudo- 
Aug. ( Serm. 265) condemns the dances, which after¬ 
wards became a recognized feature of the Feast of 
Fools: ‘ Isti enim infelices et miseri homines, qui 
oalationes et saltationes ante ipsas basilicas Sanct- 
uum exercere nec metuunt nec erubescunt, etsi 


Christiani ad Ecclesiam venerint, Pagani de Ecclesia 
revertuntur.’ The sermon has been ascribed to 
Csesarius of Arles (ob. 647). The description of 
the Feast of Fools at Antiles in 1644, quoted by 
du Tilliot from a contemporary letter to Gassendi, 
shows that the custom was too deeply rooted in 
the Rame district to yield to the censures of the 
Church. The excesses connected with the CalendB 
Brumalia and other festivals were condemned in 
Can. Ixii. of the Council m Trullo in 692. The 
mimic pageantry of bishop and abbot was specially 
censured in Sessio xxi. of the Council of Basel 
in 1455 : 

‘Turpom etiam Ilium abuaum in quibusdain frequentatum 
ecclcsns quo ccrtie arini celebntutibun nonnulli cum mitra, 
barulo, ac vestibus pontificulibuB more epiacoporum benedicunl. 
Ain ut rejres ac duces induti, quod festurn fatuoruin vel Iuno- 
centium vel puerorum in quibusdam regionibua nuncupatur, ut 
alu larvales et thcatrales Jocos.’ 

Tilliot also mentions the condemnation of these 
abuses by the Council of Kouen in 1455, Soissons in 
1455, Sens in 1485, Paris in 1528, and Cologne in 
1556. in England they were abolished by procla¬ 
mation of Henry VIII., July 22, 1542, though 
restored by Mary in 1554. 

in Scotland the annual burlesque prosided over 
by the Abbot of Unreason was suppressed in 1555. 
The guisers, who in Scotland play the part of the 
mummers in the Christmas revels in England, 
wear mitre-shaped caps of brown paper, which are 
derived either from the Boy Bishops or from the 
Abbots of Unreason. In fiction, Sir Walter Scott 
lias left, a vivid picture of the ‘ right reverend 
Abbot of Unreason ’ in the Abbot. 

LiTKRATruK.—Du Tilliot, Memoir es ; Ducanee, Glmsarxum ; 
Sarum Processional*, 1565; Sir W. Scott, The Abbot, with 
historical note ; Chambers, Book of Days\ Jamieson, Scottish 
Diet. ; Diet. Larousse. THOMAS BARNS. 

‘ABD AL-QADIR AL-JTLAnI. — i. Life.— 
Sidi ‘Abd al-QAdir al-JilAni, one of the greatest 
religious personalities of IslA.ru, ascetic, wonder¬ 
worker, teacher, and founder of a brotherhood, was 
born in 471 A.H. [1078 A.D.J. Thu Muslims make 
him a sharif of the blood of the Prophet and a 
descendant of ‘Ali; but this claim has little likeli¬ 
hood, for he was probably of Persian origin. His 
complete name reads Muhyf ad-Din ‘Abd al- 
QAdir, son of Abu SaliV, son of Jenki-Dost al-Jill 
or Jilani. Jenki-Dost is a Persian name. His¬ 
torians, such as Abu-l-Mabasin (ed. Juynboll, i. p. 
698), tell us that his national name (JilAnI, ‘the 
Jilanite’) came to him not from the Persian pro¬ 
vince Jilan, but from Jil, a locality near Baghdad. 
Various legends, however, call him ‘the ‘Ajami,’ 
i.e. the Persian. He came to Baghdad in 488 to 
study IJanbalite law. He learnt the Qur'An from 
Aba Sa‘id al-Mubarak al-Mufrarrimi, and polite 
literature from Abu Zakarya Yabya of Tabriz. 
His master in asceticism was ilammad ad-Dabbas ; 
he spent long years in the deserts and among the 
ruins around Baghdad, leading a hermit’s life. In 
521 he fell himself called baclc into the world, and 
returned to Baghdad, where the QAdi, Abil Sa‘Id 
al-Muharrimi, gave him charge of the school which 
he had been directing in Bftb el-Azaj (Le Strange, 
Baghdad , Map viii. No. 29, and p. 296 fl - .)- His 
teaching met with very great success; the school 
had to be enlarged time after time; it was finally 
completed in 528, and took the name of Sidi Jilani. 
He spoke there three times a week—twice in the 
school, on law, and once in his oratory, on mysti¬ 
cism. He drew many hearers from all parts of 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and even Egypt. It is 
affirmed that he converted Jews and Christians. 
He gave legal decisions, which became authorita¬ 
tive among both the ^lanbalites and the ShAfi‘ites. 
Among his hearers might be mentioned the juris¬ 
consult Muwaflaq ad-Din ibn QudAma al-MaqdisI 
and the famous mystic ShihAb ad-Din as-Sunra- 
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■vardL He married and had many children— 
thirteen, according to a tradition reported by 
Depont and Coppolani (p. 298); forty-nine, of whom 
twenty-seven were eons, according to another 
tradition, which seems to be legendary. Many of 
his children went, during his lifetime, to preach 
his doctrine in Egypt, Arabia, Turkestan, and 
India. He died at Baghdad on the 8 th of the 
month of Kabi‘ ii., 561 A.H. [1166 A. l>.]. 

2 . Legend. —Besides the above facts, the numer¬ 
ous traditions which have been preserved concern¬ 
ing ‘Abd al-Q&dir are for the most part of a 
legendary character. They deal with his austeri¬ 
ties, his visions, and his miracles. Among them 
are the following :—His mother bore him when she 
was sixty yeais old. As a nursling he declined to 
take the breast in the month of llamadan. When 
he came to Baghdad to study, the prophet ljidr 
appeared to him and prevented him from entering 
the city ; he remained seven years before the walls, 

f iractising asceticism and living on herbs. When 
le withdrew into the deserts around Baghdad, he 
was visited by the same prophet -tJidr, and was fed 
miraculously. He also received cakes, herbs, and 
water from the heavens, on his pilgrimage to 
Mecca. In the desert he was tormented by Satan, 
who appeared to him under various forms. From 
time to time he lixod his abode in the ruins of 
Aiwan Kisra, the famous palace of Chosroes (Le 
Strange, Eastern Caliphate, p. 34). One tradition 
makes him spend eleven years in a tower which 
ever since bears the name of Burj al-'Ajami , ‘ the 
tower of the Persian.’ One day Satan tried to 
seduce him by a false vision. While he slood on 
the seashore with a great thirst, a cloud sailed 
towards him from which fell a kind oi dew. He 
quenched his thirst with this dew, and then a 
great, light appeared, and a form, and he heard a 
voice saying to him, ‘ I allow thee that which is 
forbidden.’ ‘May God preserve us from Satan, 
the accursed one,’ replied the ascetic. At once the 
light gave place to darkness, and the form became 
smoke. He was asked later how he had recognized 
the deceitfulness of this vision. He answered : 
‘By the fact that God does not advise to do 
shameful things.’ While he taught, he was often 
seen lifted up from the ground ; he would walk a 
few paces through the air and then return to his 
pulpit. Once, as he was speaking in the Ni?&mlya 
school, a Jinni appeared m the form of a snake, 
which wound itself around his body and exchanged 
a few words with him. One year the river Tigris 
rose high, and the inhabitants of Baghdad, fearing 
their city would be flooded, came to implore the 
protection of the wonder-worker. Al-Jilani ad¬ 
vanced to the bank of the river, planted his stick 
in the ground, saying, ‘Thus far.’ From that 
moment the waters decreased. Many of these 
legends have a close resemblance to those of 
Christian hagiography. 

3 . Works. —Many works, mystical treatises, col¬ 
lections of prayers and sermons, are ascribed to 
him. Brockelmann {Arab. Litt. i. 435f.) mentions 
twenty-four titles of his books still existing in MS. 
in the libraries of Europe. The two most important 
are:— Al-ghunya litdlib tariq al-haqq , ‘Sufficiency 
for the seeker of the w-ay of truth,’ and the Futuh 
al-ghaib , ‘The conquests of the mystery.’ The 
latter work contains his mystical teaching, collected 
by his son ‘Abd ar-ltazzaq. It w F as printed in 
Persian at Lucknow in 1880; in Arabic at Cairo in 
1303 A.H. A collection of sermons ( Hutab) and of 
‘Sessions’ (Majalis) was printed at Cairo in 1302, 
a hizb at Alexandria in 1304. In the language of 
the dervish orders, a hizb is a kind of service 
composed in great part of passages from the Qur’an. 
Le Chfttelier (Conjr. Musul. du Hidjaz , p. 23, n. 1) 
cites also a collection of pravers named m Turkish 


Evr&di Sheri/eh, printed at Constantinople in 1869 
A.D. A wird (plu. aurad ; Turk, evrad) is a short 
invocation. His remaining works include exhorta¬ 
tions, prayers, a treatise on the Divine names, 
mystical poems, one of which is on the author’s being 
lifted up into the higher spheres. Ibn Taimiya 
commented on some of his maxims. 

4 . Teaching. —His teaching may be gathered from 
the above-mentioned works (cf. also the Lawaqih 
al-anivar of ash-Sha'ranl, ed. of Cairo, 1316, i. 
pp. 100-105) and from the tradition of his order, 
it is that of orthodox Muslim mysticism. One 
cannot fail to recognize a certain Christian influ¬ 
ence in it, especially in the importance given to 
the virtues of charity, humility, meekness, in his 
precept of obedience to the spiritual director, and 
in the aim held before an ascetic, w hich is spiritual 
death and the entire self-surrender of the soul to 
God. Al-Jilanl’s respect for Jesus was very great, 
and the tradition of this respect is still kept in his 
order. His love of poverty recalls that of St. 
Francis of Assisi. In all parts oi the Muslim 
world the poor put themselves under his protec¬ 
tion, and ask for alms in his name. His mystical 
teaching is expounded in his book, Futuh al ghaih. 
Among the titles of its 78 chapters, the following 
are characteristic :—Spiritual death ; unconscious¬ 
ness of created things; the banishment of cares 
from the heart; drawing near unto God ; unveil¬ 
ing and vision ; the soul and its states; self-sur¬ 
render to God ; fear and hope ; how to reach God 
through the medium of a spiritual director; 
poveity. The book contains expressions that are 
altogether Christian. Commending the excellence 
of becoming dead to created things and to one’s 
own will, the author says, * The sign that you have 
died to your lusts is that you are like a child in 
the arms of its mother; the sign that you have 
died to your own will is that you wish nothing but 
the will of God.’ Exhorting the soul to search 
after God, he hits upon an expression of St. 
Augustine : * Hise and hasten to fly unto Him.’ 
A little further on, he appropriates the famous 
comparison of the corpse : ‘ lie in the hands of God 
like a dead body in the hands of the washer.’ The 
effect of this self-surrender of the soul is spiritual 
clear-miudedness and joy. 

It is a custom in Muslim mysticism to ascribe 
the essence of the teaching of the founder of an 
order to some anterior personages, by means of a 
chain of intermediaries who go as far back even as 
Muliammud. Among the predecessors, thus cited, 
of al-Jilani should be named the famous ascetic 
Abfi-l-Qasim al-Junaid (died A.H. 268). 

Certain traditions attribute to our mystic, especi¬ 
ally while on his deathbed, some very proud words 
which contrast with what we have just said about 
his feelings and his doctrine. They are thus re¬ 
ported by al-Biqa‘i (Goldziher, Muh. Stud. ii. p. 
289): * The sun greets me before he rises; the year 
greets me before it begins, and it unveils to me all 
things that shall happen in its course . . . I plunge 
into the sea of God’s knowledge, and 1 have seen 
Him with my eyes. I am the living evidence of 
God’s existence . . .’ Similar sayings are ascribed 
to many of the great mystics of Islam. It is pro¬ 
bable that they are the work of enthusiastic dis¬ 
ciples, and that they express only the close union 
of the mystic w’ith God m a symbolic fashion. 

5 . Order. —The order, or brotherhood, founded 
by ‘Abd al-Q&dir al-Jilani bears the name al- 
Qadiriya. It lias great importance in Islam. 
After the death of the founder it was led by his 
sons and then by their descendants. The majority 
of his sons became disciples of their father, ascetics, 
missionaries, and men of learning like him. The 
eldest was ‘Abd ar-liazzaq (A.H. 528-603), the 
youngest Yahya (550-600). It was ‘Abd ar-liazz&q 
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who succeeded his father in the leadership of th 
order, and who built over the tomb of the rounder 
the mosque with seven gilt domes, once celebrated 
by historians and poets, but to-day lying in ruins 
(Le Strange, Baghdad , p. 348 f.). Along with the 
order the posterity of al-JilAni’s children have 
spread all over the Muslim world. Branches of 
tnis family can be found especially in Baghdad, 
Cairo, Hamah, and Ya‘Q in the district of Aleppo. 
A Western tradition claims that one son of al- 
JUftni, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (532-602), emigrated to Fez; 
but this is contradicted by another tradition 
( Qala’id al-jawahir, p. 54), according to which 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz emigrated only to the province of 
Jib&l. Baghdad has remained the moral centre of 
the order. But the jurisdiction of the mother- 
house does not extend beyond Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Turkey. In the other Muslim countries the 
brotherhood went through a process of disintegra¬ 
tion, and the congregations have ceased to be sub¬ 
ordinate to the mother-house. The monastery 
(zdwiya) of Baghdad was destroyed by Shah Ismail, 
and restored by Sultan Sulairuan. 

The branches of the brotherhood reach out as 
far aa the Farther East, into the Dutch E 
Indies and Chinese Yunnan. In India there 
are many kinds of Qadirlyas. The Qadiriya 
Akbarlya, the best-known, founded at the end of 
the 6th cent. A.H. by Shaih al-Akbar Muhyi ad- 
Din ibn al-'Arabl al-K&timi, forms a distinct order; 
the Bi Nawa are begging faqirs, recruited from the 
inferior castes of Muslims, and connected with the 
Q&dirlya. In Arabia the brotherhood is powerful. 
It possesses important zawiyas in Jiddah and 
Medina, and has thirty muqaddims (prefects of 
congregations) in Mecca. In Constantinople it 
owns forty houses (tab/as). It is widespread in 
E^ypt, at Cairo, all along the Nile Valley ; and its 
missions have advanced as far as Khartum, Kor- 
dofan, Darfur, Wadai, Bornu, and Sokoto. There 
are zawiyas at Tripoli and Ghadames. In Algeria 
and Morocco the order consists of various decen¬ 
tralized congregations whose membership reaches 
a high figure. 24,000 are reckoned in Algeria 
(Depont and Coppolani), and in the province of 
Oran alone two hundred chapels (qubbas), under the 
name of Sidi al-JUani, are to be found (Rinn). The 
brotherhood makes great efforts to convert the 
Berbers to Islam. 

The dhikr of the order is nothing but the Muslim 
confession of faith: la ilah illdllah , ‘There 
is no God but Allah.’ But according to a usage, 
probably instituted by al-Jil&ni himself, these 
words are not always pronounced entirely. During 
the prayer in common, which is accompanied by 
motions of the head and of the body, and in which 
the dervishes endeavour to attain a state of ecstatic 
excitement, after having already pronounced the 
whole formula, they say only Allah , Allah ! and 
finally, when the rhythm becomes more rapid, 
they pronounce nothing but hu, hi, hd, the sound 
being sustained until loss of breath. 

Many orders or brotherhoods have separated 
themselves from the Qadirite order. The most 
famous, besides the above-mentioned Akbariyas of 
India, are the RifA'iyas, commonly called the 
‘ Howling Dervishes,’ founded by Ahmad ar-Rifa‘a 
(died A.H. 570), a nephew of al-JUAni; the Bada- 
wiyas, an Egyptian order, and the ‘Isawiyas. The 
other orders are those of the Bakka’iyas, Jaba- 
wlyas, Jishtiyas, Baiyumlyas, Dasuqlyas, Maula- 
nlyas, ‘ArUsIya-SalAmiyas, Bu-‘AlIyas,‘Ammariyas 
(cf. Muhammadanism, § viii.). 

LiterAT tTRR.—(l) Oriental Bahja at-asrar, by ‘All b. 
Yusuf ash-ShapiQfl (a.h. 047-713), Cairo, 1804 ; (jal&'id al- 
iawahir ft tnanuaib ash-Shaify 'Abd al-Qddir, by Muhammad 
D. Yafcya at-Tadif! (died a.h. 963), Cairo. 1308. These two are 
bhe most important. Hrockelmann (Arab. Litt. i. p. 436) 
mentions three other biographies still in MS. Colas translated 


a MS by Shaij) as-Sanusi, used also by Rinn. Rlnn mentions 
also the Anwar an-ndfir, by ‘Abd allah al-Bakn af-$addiqi, and 
the Nuzha annazir, by ‘Abd al-l^atif al-Hashimi. Cl. lluart 
Litt. Arab. pp. 344, 868) mentions that ‘Afif ad-Din al-Y&fl‘i 
died 1367 a.d.) and Shth&h ad-Din al-Qantallani (died 1617 
a.d.) collected a number of interesting stones relating to Sidi 
Jil&ni. The Natija at-tahqiq, by Muhammad ad-DilS’i, 
lithographed at Fez, A.a. 1309, is translated by T. H. Weir in 
JHAS, 1903, p. 166 ff. His Lift* by Dhahabi is printed, trans., and 
commented on by D. S. Margoliouth in JRAS, 1907, p. 267ff. 

On the mystics generally see the Nafahat of Jam!, Calcutta, 
a.d. 1869; the Wafaydt of Ibn Hallikan, Bulaq, 2 vols., a.h. 
1299 (Eng. tranB., Paris, 1843-1871); a recent Turkish work on 
the origin of the principal Muslim orders and their doctrines 
is Mir'at al-Magdfui ft dafi-l-mafasid, by Ahmed Rifa'at 
Effendi, Constantinople, n.d. 

(2) Western Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan, Algiers, 1884 ; 
Depont-Coppolani, Let cm\frinet religieuses rnusulmanes, 

f ubliuhcd under the auspices of M. Jules Cambon, Algiers, 1897; 

.e ChAtelier, Let confrSrm t mutulmanes du U&ajaz, Paris, 
1887 ; Carra de Vaux, Gazali, Pans, Alcan, 1902 , Brockel- 
m&nn, Gesrh der Arab. Litt., Berlin, 1897. Among older pub 
lications, G£n£ral de Neveu, Let Khouans, 1846 ; Mercier, 
‘ Ultudes sur la confrdrie das Khouan de Sidi Abd el-Kader el- 
DjUani,' USA de Constantine, iii [1869] 
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‘ABD AR-RAZZAQ.—x. Lift. —The wel 1 - k no wn 
Sflfl, KamAl ad-Dm ‘Abd ar-Itazzaq Abu ’1- 
(xhan&’ini ibn Jamal ad-Dm al-Qilshdiii (Kashani, 
Kashi), was a native of Qashan (Kashan), a con¬ 
siderable town in the Jibal province of Persia, 
situated about- half-way between Teheran and 
Isfahan. The year of his birth is not recorded, 
but D&jji Ijalifa (iv. p. 427) gives as the date ol 
his death A.ll. 730 = A.D. 1329-30. Elsewhere he 
gives A.H. 887 = A.D. 1482-83 ; but this is manifestly 
an error due to confusion with the historian Kanuil 
ad-Din ‘Abd ar-Ilazzaq of Samarcand. The former 
date is confirmed by the following anecdote (Jfuni, 
Nafahat nl-uns, Calcutta, 1859, p. 557). On one 
occasion ‘Al>d ar-ltazzAq was accompanying the 
Emir Iqbal SistanI on the road to Sultaiuya, and 
asked him in the course of conversation what his 
shaih—meaning Ahmad ibn Mustafa Rukn ad-Din 
‘Ala 1 ad-Daula of KimnAn—thought of the cele¬ 
brated Sufi Mubyi ad-Din Ibn ‘Arabi. The Emir 
replied that Rukn ad-Din regarded him as a master 
of mystical science, but believed him to be mis¬ 
taken in his pantheistic doctrine touching the unity 
of the Divine substance; whereupon ‘Alxl ar- 
Razzaq retorted that the doctrine in question was 
the foundation of Ibn ‘Arabi’s philosophy, that it 
was the most excellent he haa ever neard, and 
that it was held by all the saints and prophets. 
These remarks were communicated by the Emir 
Iqbal to his shaih, Rukn ad-l)In, who stigmatized 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrine as abominable and far worse 
than avowed materialism. JAmi has preserved the 
correspondence which ensued between ‘Abd ar- 
Razzftq and his adversary ( Nafahat , pp. 558-568). 

This dispute enables us to fix the epoch at 
which ‘Abd ar-Razziiq flourished, since the shaih 
Rukn ad-Din, his contemporary, was charged with 
a political mission to the court of Abu Sa‘id, son 
of Uljaitu, the Mongol sovereign of Persia (a.d. 
1316-1335), and we know, moreover, that he com¬ 
posed one of his works, entitled the ‘ Urwa , in 1321 
(JA for 1873, p. 133). This book was read by 
‘Abd ar-Razzaq, who addressed to the author a 
letter on the subject (Ndr Allah of Shustar in the 
Majdlis al - rnu'nunin, ib. p. 135, also British 
Museum MSS add. No. 26,716, fol. 331 vo. and 
No. 23,541, fol. 364 vo.). This letter, with the 
answer of Rukn ad-Din, is extant in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge (Catalogue of the 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Manusrri/its m the 
Library of Trinity College, by E. II. Palmer, p. 
116). Consequently there can be little doubt that 
the closing years of ‘Abd ar-ltazz&q’s life fall within 
bhe reign of Abu Sa‘id, and lie may well have died, 
according to the earlier date mentioned by tyajjl 
Qalifa, in A.H. 730= a.d. 1329-30. 

Concerning the outward events of his life we 
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possess scarcely any information. JamI states 
( Nafakdt , p. 557) that he was a disciple of shaih 
Nili' ad-Din ‘Abd as-Sainad of Natanz, through 
whom, as appears from the articles on that shaih and 
his teacher, shailj Najib ad-Din ‘All ibn Buzghush 
(Nafah&t, pp. 654 f., 546 if.), he traced his spiritual 
descent to tlie illustrious $ufis Shih&b ad-Din ‘Umar 
as-Suhrawardi and Mufiyi ad-Din ibn ‘Arab!. 
It is related by Yafi‘I (liaud ar-rayahin, 106th 
anecdote : p. 65 of ed. of Cairo, 1315) that one day 
while ‘Abd ar-Razzaq was discoursing in the mosque 
at Medina, a dervish among his audience withdrew 
into a corner and gave himself up to meditation. 
On being asked why he did not listen like the rest, 
he answered : ‘They are hearing the servant ( l abd) 
of the Provider ( ar-Bazzaq ),* but I am hearing the 
Provider, not His servant. 

2 . Writings .—The most famous work of ‘Abd 
ar-Itazzaq is bis dictionary of the technical terms 
of the ^ufiH, Itfildhat a$-$uf%yci. it is divided 
into two parts, the first on the technical expres¬ 
sions ( mustalahat ), and the second on the so-called 
‘ stations * ( maqdmat ). ‘Abd ar-Razzftq states in 
his pieface that he composed it for the instruction 
of Ins friends who, not being $ufls, could not under¬ 
stand the technical terms which lie had employed 
in some of his other works. The Istildhdt was 
largely utilized by Saiyid ‘All al-Jurjftni, the author 
of uieTa'mfdt or ‘ Definitions,’ a well-known treatise 
of the same kind, and the first part has been edited 
by Sprenger (Calcutta, 1845). The Lal&'if al- 
i‘l(lm fi ishardti aid al-ilhdm, of which Tholuck 
has made use, is also devoted to explaining the 
peculiar $ufiistic terminology. Some account will 
De given below of the liisdlat fi ’l-qadd wa 
*l-qadar or * Tract on Predestination and Free-will,’ 
which has been published, analyzed, and translated 
by Guyard. ‘And ar-Razzaq wrote several books 
of less importance, such as his allegorical interpre¬ 
tation of the 38th chapter of the Qur’an ( Ta'wildt 
al-Qur’an ) and his commentaries on the Fusii$ al- 
hikam of Ibn ‘ArabI, on the Td'iyat al-kubrd of 
Ibn al-Farid, and on the Manazil as-sairin of 
‘Abdullah al-Ansftri. 

3 . Doctrine. —Like the later sllfis generally, 
‘Abd ar-Uazzftq finds a basis for his system in the 
Neo-Platonic philosophy as expounded to the 
Muslims by Farabi, Ibn Sina (Avicenna), and 
Ghaz&lL lie is a thoroughgoing pantheist, in 
the sense that he considers the whole universe, 
spiritual and material, to be an emanation from 
God. From the Absolute Being, who alone exists, 
and who is known solely to Himself, there radiates 
a spiritual substance, the Primal Intelligence 
(al-'Aql al-Aunval) or Universal Reason, which 
answers to the rout of Plotinus and the \6yot of 
Philo. This substance contains the types or ideas 
of all existing things, and by a further process of 
emanation these types descend into the world of 
the Universal Soul, the Plotinian where they 
become individualized and are transmitted to the 
material world. Here begins an upward movement 
by which all individual souls are drawn back to 
the Primal Intelligence and ultimately reabsorbed. 
‘Abd ar-R&zz&q distinguishes three classes of man¬ 
kind : the slaves of passion (ahli nafs) and sense, 
who are ignorant of God and of His attributes, and 
say, ‘ The Qur’&n is the word of Muhammad,’ but 
are saved from hell if they have faith *, secondly, the 
men of intellect (ahli qalb), who attain to the know¬ 
ledge of the Divine attributes by means of reflexion 
and argument; and, thirdly, the spiritualists (ahli 
ruh), who pierce through the veil of plurality into 
the presence of the eternal Oneness and contem¬ 
plate God as He really is ( Nafah&t , p. 559 f.). 

Much of this doctrine is not peculiar to ‘Abd 
ar - Razz&q, but belongs to the philosophical 
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school of Sfifiism. His originality lies in the 
fact that he combined his pantheistic principles 
with an assertion of moral freedom which at first 
sight appears to be incompatible with them. His 
theory on this subject is set forth in the Hisalat ft 
’ l-qada wa * l-qadar (see Guyard’s article in JA 
VII. i. p. 125 If.), and may be summarized as follows: 
Everything that exists in the terrestrial world is 
the manifestation of some universal type prefigured 
in the world of decree (qadd), i.e. in the Primal 
Intelligence, and undergoes a process of creation, 
development, and destruction which is pre-deter- 
mined in every particular. How then, we may 
ask, is it possible for men to have any power over 
actions emanating from a Divine source, and 
governed by immutable laws ? What is the use of 
commands and prohibitions, of rewards and punish¬ 
ments, if there is no liberty to choose good or reject 
evil ? ‘Abd ar-Razzaq, diverging at this point from 
Ibn ‘ArabI, solves the difficulty by declaring that 
all actions are the result of direct or indirect causes, 
themselves predetermined, one of which is Free¬ 
will itself. In other words, it is foreknown to God 
and inevitably decreed that every human act shall 
be produced by the united operation of certain 
causes, at a certain time, in a certain place, and in 
a certain form ; but it is also decreed, no less 
inevitably, that the agent shall exercise his free 
choice (ihtiyar) in the production of the act. 
Therefore every act is at once fatal and free. The 
Qadarites (Mu'tazilites), who maintain that men 
are the authors of their own actions, regard only 
the proximate causes ; while the Jabarites, who 
hold that all actions are created by God, regard 
only the remote causes (cf. M u 11 AM Madanism , § ii.). 
Both parties see but half the truth, which, as 
Ja‘far Sadiq remarked, is neither absolute fatalism 
nor absolute liberty, but something between those 
two extremes. Hence the utility of religion and 
morals, whereby men are incited to good actions 
and detened from evil. The Prophet said of Abu 
lluraira : ‘ The pen which has written his destiny 
is dry,’ meaning that what should happen was 
already fixed ; but to the question, ‘ Why then do 
aught ? ’ he replied : ‘ Nay, do it; every one of you 
has received the capacity of doing that for which 
he was created.’ ‘Abd ar-Razzftq next proceeds to 
deal with the objection that, if our acts are 
determined in advance and produced, though 
willingly, by us, we should all have an equal share 
of good and evil. He argues that the injustice is 
only apparent, as, for example, in the story of Moses 
ami $idr (Qur. xviii. 5911.), and that ‘ whatever is, 
is right ’ ; for if God could have created a better 
world, He would have done so. Moreover, the 
distinction of good and evil is essential to the 
perfection of the Divine scheme, which demands 
all possible varieties of aptitude, disposition, and 
endowment. If the beggar were a sultan, and if 
the ignorant knave were wise and virtuous, the 
harmony of the universe would be destroyed. 
None is responsible for his natural deficiencies— 
God pardons an ugly man for not resembling 
Josepli, the Muslim example of masculine beauty, 
or a wicked man for not behaving like Muham¬ 
mad ; but those are justly condemned who follow 
their evil bent in defiance of the promptings of 
reason and religion. As regards the future life, 
all shall receive such retribution as they deserve, 
and shall enjoy that degree of felicity of which each 
is capable according to his spiritual runk. ‘Abd 
ar-Ruzz&q affirms tnat the wicked shall not suffer 
eternal punishment, though he adds the saving 
clause, ‘unless God will otherwise.’ 

Litkraturc.— See, in addition to the referencei In the article, 
Tholuck, Die speculative TrmitatsUhrc des spateren Orients, 
Berlin, 1824, pp. 13 ff., 28 ff. [extract* from the Lafd’if al-i'lam, 
with German translation : see Dozy’s Catalogue of the Oriental 
MSS in the Library of the University of Leyden, vol. i. pp. 
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86 -8?]. Von Hammer published an analysis of the second part 
of the IftilAliat af-SvJiya in the Jahrbucher der Liter atur, vol. 
lxxxil. p. 68. Bee also art. on ‘Abd al-Razz&k by I). B. Mac¬ 
donald in Moh. Enepe. KKYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 

ABDUCTION. —In English law abduction is a 
term usually, though not exclusively, applied to 
the taking away or detention of a girl under 
twenty-one years of age against the will of her 
arents or guardians ; or the taking away and 
etention by force of a woman of any age with 
intent to marry or carnally know her, or to cause 
her to be married or carnally known (Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1885). The penalty for such 
an offence may be either a period of penal servi¬ 
tude not exceeding fourteen years, or a period of 
imprisonment not exceeding two years. Crimes of 
this kind are now comparatively rare : in England 
the number tried at Sessions and Assizes during 
the ten years ending 1904 amounted only to an 
annual average of thirteen (Criminal Statistics, 
1904, p. 29). 

It is to be noted that abduction, which is now 
regarded as a serious crime among all civilized com¬ 
munities, is probably a survival of one of the most 
primitive forms of marriage, namely, marriage by 
capture. This primitive form of marriage relation¬ 
ship stiil prevails among some uncivilized peoples 
in various parts of the woi Id ; it is, in fact, t 
customary form in which marriage is contracted 
and even among communities which have reachei 
a certain stage of cuifure, as, for instance, the 
South Slavonians, marriage by abduction was in 
full force at the beginning of the 19th century. 
Our Teutonic and Scandinavian ancestors regu¬ 
larly resorted to the forcible abduction of women 
for wives, and war was often carried on among 
them for the pui pose of capturing wives. The 
same custom prevailed in the early stages of Greek 
life, and the Romans of the heroic age were often 
obliged to resort to surprise and force to secure 
wives for the community. 

Distinct traces of the same custom are to be 
found in Old Testament literature. The tradition 
is handed down in the Book of Judges that, the 
men of the tribe of Beniamin were supplied with 
wives from the virgins who had been captured as 
the result of a war upon the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
Gilead (Jg 21 la ); and when these did not suffice, the 
sons of Benjamin in their search for wives made 
a raid upon the daughters of Shiloh, when they 
were celebrating an annual religious festival, and 
carried them oil (v. iua -) when tiiey came out to 
dance. 

Among some races abduction was the ordinary 
legal method of procuring a wife, and the parents 
of the abducted woman were liable to punishment 
if they attempted to get back their daughter. 
Among other races abduction led to blood feuds, 
and it is possible, as Herbert Spencer suggests, 
that the fear of vengeance led to the offer of com- 

J ienHation by the abductor, and prepared the way 
or the more advanced matrimonial custom of mar¬ 
riage by purchase. After the decay of marriage 
by capture, many traces of it still remained in 
marriage customs and ceremonies. In some cases 
the bridegroom is expected to go through the form 
of carrying off the bride by stratagem or force ; in 
other cases the bride conceals herself in a hiding- 
ilace, and has to be discovered by her future 
ms band ; in some marriage ceremonies it is con¬ 
sidered a point of honour with the bride to resist 
and struggle, no matter how willing she may be 
to enter into the marriage compact, 
advance of civilization, and more especially in those 
forms of society w here marriage became a matter 
of mutual consent, and in this way assumed an 
ethical character, abduction, from being a tolerated 
custom, descended to the position of a crime. Tn 


Chinese legislation abduction is a capital offence, 
and a marriage taking place as the result of it is 
null and void. The coae of Justinian also nullifies 
a marriage of this kind. The Church, although 
condemning the perpetrator of abduction to severe 
spiritual pains and penalties, refrained till the 9th 
cent, from regarding the marriage as invalid, but 
at that period ecclesiastical law was brought into 
conformity with the jurisprudence of Justinian. 
Innocent III., however, made the legality of the 
marriage dependent on the consent, of the abducted 
woman, and the Council of Trent adopted a some¬ 
what similar principle. It declared that, so long as 
the woman was in the pow'er of the abductor and 
unable to exercise the freedom of her will, abduc¬ 
tion was an impv-dimenturn, but if she regained her 
liberty and freely became a consenting party, the 
marriage ceased to be invalid. The abductor in¬ 
curred the penalty of excommunication. The 
grow'th of the ethical conception of marriage as a 
matter of free will and mutual consent on the part 
of persons who have arrived at the age of maturity, 
necessarily led to the reprobation of abduction as 
an act of force or fraud, and involved the enact¬ 
ment of the pains and penalties which are now 
attached to it by the criminal jurisprudence of 
civilized peoples. See also Makhiagk, Woman. 

Literature. — J F. M'Lennan, Primitive Marring 
(J80f>); H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, vol. i (1K7.), 
Edward Wester marck, History of Human Mama >r 
08111); A. E. Crawley, The Mystic llose 0902), A H 
Post, Grwulnu der ethnologischen Jurisprudent (1891), 
C. H. Letoiirnean, Condition dr la Femme dans lex 
diorrses races et civilisations (11103), L. T. Hobhouse, Morals 
in Evolution (11106). W. I). MoKKJftoN. 

ABELARD.—-I. Life.—Master Deter, surnamed 
Abmlard,* the commanding figure in tlic intellec¬ 
tual movements of the 12th cent., was horn at Le 
Pallet (Palatium) fin Brittany, a castle 11 nulcs 
S. K. from Nantes, about the year 1079. His parents 
W'ere nobles, whose piety led them in later 
to enter the monastic life. 

eldest son, renounced his claims, that In* might, the 
better devote himself to learning. ‘I prefer/he 
said, ‘the strife of disputation to the trophies of 
war.’ After studying for a w bile under the extreme 
nominalist Roscelin, probably at Locmine near 
Varmes, and trying, though without avail, to learn 
mathematics under Theodoric of Chartres (Poole, 
ov. cit. 365, 115), Abelard was at last attiacted to 
the Notre Dame of Paris by the iairn s master, 
William of Champeaux, whoso crude realism soon 
provoked Abelard, though not yet tw r enty, to open 
combat. The duel, protracted through years, re¬ 
sulted at length m the overthrow’ of the older 
man’s reputation, and the installation for a w hile 
of Abelard as an independent master. Wliej 
expelled from the Notre Dame by the cathedra, 
authorities, at the instigation of William, Abelard 
took refuge first at Melun, afterwards at Cor bed, 
and finally at St. Genevieve, at that time out¬ 
side the city and free from the jurisdiction of the 
cathedral. This abbey of secular canons of some¬ 
what lax life thus became the headquarters of 
philosophic teaching at Paris, round which gathered 
in the next generation the famous University 
(Rashdall, IJniv. in M. A. i. ch. 5). 

The next encounter of Abelard with authority 
w r as even more revolutionary. Desiious of attain¬ 
ing distinction not merely, as hitherto, iu dialectics, 
but also in theology, perhaps under the influence 
of the religious revival wnich led his mother 
Lucia, whom he visited at this time, to withdraw 

* This spelling would seem more nearly to correspond to the 
original form (see I’oole, op. cit. 137 n.). For its proposed deriva¬ 
tions see Ducange, 8. v. ‘ bamre ’ (cf. l'oole, op. cit. 364), and the 
pun on the Fr. abeille below. Cf. also R6musat, op. cit. i. 14 n 
t lienee the name by which he was called, Peripatetuna 
Palatinus (John of Salisbury, Metal, ii. 10), 
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into a nunnery, Abelard, at the age of thirty-four, 
put himself under the most famous theologian of 
the day, Anselm of Laon (c. 1113, Deutsch, op. 
cit. 30 n.). The venture, whether due to religious 
impulse or to ambition, was not a success. A 
few lectures convinced Abelard that he would find 
little fruit ‘on this barren fig-tree.’ 

* Anselm,’ continues Abelard, * was that sort of man that if 
any one went to him in uncertainty, he returned more uncertain 
still. He was wonderful to hear, but at once failed if you ques¬ 
tioned him. He kindled a fire not to give light, but to dll the 
house with smoke' (Hist. Cal. c. 8). 

Abelard soon shocked his fellow - students by 
expressing the opinion that educated men should 
be able to study the Scriptures for themselves 
with the help of the ‘ glosses’ alone. (As a matter 
of fact, the ‘gloss* in universal use was his tutor 
Anselm’s amended form of the Glossa Ordinaria of 
Walafrid Strabo (t 849) [Poole, op. cit. 135 n.]). In 
proof of his view, he gave, at their request, a series 
of lectures on Ezekiel. Such was his success, if we 
may accept his own statement, that it was only 
by expelling him from Laon as an unauthorized 
teacher, as in theology he certainly was, that the 
authorities were able to check the rusli to his class¬ 
room. ‘Anselm,’ says Abelard, in a characteristic 
sentence, ‘ had the impudence to suppress me ’ 
(Hist. Cal. cc. 3, 4). 

On his retain to Paris, Abelard resumed his 
leetuies, though whether in the cathedral or in St. 
Genevi 6 ve is uncertain. Scholars from every land 
(Fulk of Deuil, Ep. ad Afnrlardum in Migne, 
PL dxxviii. 371, gives an inteiesting catalogue) 
hastened to sit at the feet of this wonder of the 
age— philosopher, poet, musician, and theologian 
in one. The Church smiled on his success, and 
appointed him, though not yet a sub-deacon, a 
canon of Notre Dame (Poole, op. cit. 145n. ; R 6 - 
musat, i. 39n.). Abelard had reached the zenith 
of his fame. Henceforth the story of his life is 
one of ‘calamity,’ not the least element in which 
was his own moral downfall, the conscious deliber¬ 
ateness of which, however, in our judgment, lie 
characteristically exaggerates in his later reminis¬ 
cences (Hist. Cal. c. 6 ; cf. R 6 ninsat, i. 49, as 
against Cotter Morison, St. Bernard, 263). Into the 
romance of his connexion with Heloise (IIeloissa= 
Louise) we need not enter. The repetition of this 
well-known story distracts attention from the real 
greatness of Abelard in the history of thought. 
In spite of the protests of Heloise that ‘Abelard 
was created for mankind, and should not be sacri¬ 
ficed for the sake of a single woman,’ Abelard 
privately married the woman he had seduced, and, 
when tne secret was out, removed her to the 
convent of Argenteuil, the discipline of which was 
very lax. In Abelard’s opinion, as reported for 
us by one of his students, marriage was lawful for 
such of the clergy as had not been ordained priests 
(Sententias, c. xxxi. ; cf. Poole, 147 n.). We draw 
a veil over the story of the revenge of Fulbert, 
his wife’s uncle. Abelard in an agony of soul and 
bodv fled to St. Denys, while Heloise, on his 
demand, tried to transfer her passions to more 
spiritual objects, and took the veil at Argenteuil, 
chan Ling, as she did so, a verse out of Lucan’s 
Pharsalia (c. 1119). Their hoy, to whom the 
parents had given the curious name of Astrolabe, 
was left with Abelard’s sister, Denys (Hist. Cal. 
c. 8 . For his career see R 6 musat, i. 269). 

Abelard found the abbey of St. Denys worldly 
and dissolute. He retired in disgust to a cell of 
the house in Champagne, the exact location of 
which is a little uncertain ( Recueil , xiv. 290 n.; R 6 - 
musat, op. cit. i. 73 n. ; Poole, op. cit. 156 n.), and 
opened a school of theology. Very soon the throng 
of his students made it difficult to procure either 
food or shelter. His lectures were as daring as 
they were brilliant. In his Tractatus de Unitate 


et Trinitate Divina , a work recently discovered 
and edited by Dr. Sttilzle (Freiburg, 1891), and 
afterwards recast into his Theoloqia Christiana , he 
discussed the great mystery. His line of thought 
may be gathered from his position : a doctrine is 
not believed merely because God has said it ; but 
because we are convinced by reason that it is so 
(cf. Jnt. ad Theol. ii. 18). We need not wonder 
that he was summoned by the legate, Cardinal 
Cuno of Preneste, to answer for his teaching before 
a Synod at Soissons (1121) at the instance, curi¬ 
ously, of his first master, the aged Roscelin (on this 
see R 6 musat, i. 81 n.), and of two rival masters of 
theology, Alberic of Rheims and Lotulf of Novara, 
the leading spirits in Iuh former expulsion from 
Laon. The charge against him of Sahellianism 
seems to have had little justification (Rashdall, 
i. 53 ; Deutsch, 265). In reality the chief cause of 
offence lay in his appeal to reason. According 
to Abelard, the Synod, without either lending or 
inquiring, in spite also of the efforts of bp. Geolhey 
of Chartres to secure an adjournment, ‘compelled 
me to burn the hook with my own hands So it 
was burnt amid general silence.’ He was not 
allowed to justify Ins orthodoxy. A copy was 
handed to him of the Athanasian Creed, 4 the which 
I read amid sobs and tears as well as I might.’ 
He was then sent to St. Medard, a convent near 
Soissons, which had acquired the reputation of a 
penitentiary through the stern discipline of its 
abbot Geoffrey and his frequent use of the whip 
(Hist Cal. cc. 9, 10). ‘ Good Jesus,’ cued Abelard 

in fiis distress, ‘where wert Thou?' There ho 
suffered much from the zeal of its pnoi, the rude 
but canonized G os win (Recueil des fustoriens des 
Gaules , xiv. 445), who had previously come into 
conflict with him at St. Genevieve, ‘as David 
with Goliath ’ (ib. 442). (The student should note 
that the records of the Synod of Soissons have 
been lost. We are dependent on Abelard, Otto of 
Freising, and St. Bernard). 

Abelard was soon peimitted to return to St. 
Denys. There his love for truth overwhelmed him 
in a new calamity. He had been led Dv Bede 
Expos, in Acts , xvii. 34) to doubt whether the 
oundation was indeed due, as the monks pro¬ 
claimed, to Dionysius the Areopagite. Chaiacter- 
istioally Abelard 1 showed the passage m a joke 
to some of the monks.’ Alarmed by their threats 
of handing him over to the king, the patron of 
the abbey, A belaid fled by night, to St. Ayoul’s, 
a priory near Previns in Champagne. Kflorts were 
made to secure his return, if necessary by force. 
He himself became willing to explain away the 
authority of Bede (Deutsch, op. cit. 38, for a de¬ 
fence of Abelard). Fortunately at this stage abbot 
Adam of St. Denys died (Feb. 19, 1122). He was 
succeeded by the famous Suger (1081-1152), at 
that time not the saint and reformer he became 
ater through the influence of St. Bernard (1127), 
but one of the king’s trusted ministers. At the 
’nstance of certain courtiers, Suger gave permission 
:.o Abelard to seek any refuge he liked, provided 
he did not become the subject of any other 
monastery. Abelard thus became a hermit, or un¬ 
attached member of the house. But his eager pupils 
soon found out his retreat. His hut of wattles 
and stubble ‘ in a solitude abandoned to wild beasts 
and robbers’on the Ardusson, near Troyes, became 
the crowded monastery of the Paraclete. ‘The 
whole world,’ wrote Abelard, ‘ is gone out after me. 
By their persecutions they have prevailed nothing.* 
Nor was his monastery one to escape suspicioa 
It was rather a school of philosophers, where 
disputations took the place of constant devotions, 
where there were neither vows nor rigid rules. 
The very title of Paraclete, ‘the Comforter’ of his 
sad life, was an innovation; ‘dedications should 
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be either to the Trinity, or to the Son alone ’ {Hist 
Cal. c. 11). That Abelard maintained strict ordei 
among his flock is shown, however, by a curious 
surviving fragment of verse (R 6 musat, 1 . 111). 

In 1125, Abelard was invited to be the abboi 
of the lonely monastery of St. Gildas de Rhuys, 
near Vannes, the oldest monastery in his nativt 
Brittany. Abelard accepted, either urged by his 
fears of further councils (for Clairvaux, the mon 
astery of the ever vigilant St. Bernard, was at m 
great distance from Paraclete; while he dreade( 
also an attack from Norbert of Magdeburg, thi 
iounder of the Premonstratensians), or in one oJ 
his frequent moods. ‘God knows,’ he writes, ‘thaf 
at times 1 fell into such despair that 1 proposei 
to myself to go oil' and live the life of a Christian 
among the enemies of Christ.’ His life there foi 
the next six, or possibly eight, years (Poole, 158 n.) 
was one of almost unrelieved misery. The abbey 
was poor in resources, shameless in its depravity ; 
the monks unscrupulous in their determination 
to get rid of any reformer. They tried to poison 
Abelard, first in his food, then in the cup of the 
Eucharist. After several abortive attempts, Abe 
lard succeeded in flight. But Paraclete was nc 
longer open to him. In 1129 he had formally 
handed it over—with the added sanction (Nov. 
1131) of a Bull, which he had obtained from Pope 
Innocent II. on his stay at Morigny, near Etampes 
( Itecueil , xii. 80)—to Iicloise * the prioress, and the 
other sisters in the oratory of the Holy Trinity.’ 
Heloise had been expelled from ArgenteuiJ in 1128 
(llerueil, xii. 215) by the mingled rapacity and 
reforming zeul of Suger, who had made good at 
Rome the claims of St. Denys to the convent. 

The movements of Abelard for the next three or 
four years are a little uncertain, the more so as 
he seems to have maintained the rank and title 
of abbot of St. Gildas. Probably he lived near 
Paraclete, engaged in collecting and publishing 
his writings, including his Historla Calamitatum, 
and in resolving for Heloise the various problems 
which arose in the establishment, of Paraclete as a 
nunnery. To this period belongs also his famous 
correspondence with Heloise. To pass from these 
impassioned letters to the scholastic trifling of 
many of the Problemata Heloissae is chiefly of 
interest as a study in repression. He resumed 
also his teaching at St. Genevieve, though perhaps 
fitfully. From the enthusiastic description of 
John of Salisbury in 1136 we learn that the master 
had lost none of his power {Metalog ir.us, ii. 10, 
‘contuli me ad peripateticum palatinum’). But 
for this mention, Abelard’s history at this time 
would be almost a blank. We know, however, 
that about this date Arnold of Brescia attached 
himself to Abelard. 

When next Abelard appears before us, he is at 
fatal theological strife with St. Bernard, whom he 
had first met at Morigny when in quest of the 
papal grant of the Paraclete (Jan. 20 th, 1131). 
The differences of the two men were fundamental, 
of the kind that no argument or personal inter¬ 
course can remove. That Bernard was a realist 
goes without saying. Realism in those days was 
almost identical with orthodoxy. But this was not 
the difference. The two were representatives of 
opposing forces. Abelard summed up in himself 
tne spirit of a premature revolt against unreason¬ 
ing authority. Bernard, the last of the Fathers, 
was the supreme representative to the age of all 
that was best in tne old faith : a reformer in 
morals and life, a rigid conservative in creed and 
ritual. Abelard, profoundly religious in his way, 
was the representative of a creed full of dry light 
aud clear of cant, but destitute of spiritual warmth ; 
and which had shown, both at 8t. Denys and St. 
Giidas, little power in turning men from their sins 


to the higher life. With all his narrowness of 
intellectual vision compared with Abelard, put St. 
Bernard down at St. Gildas, and that abode. of 
loose livers would have felt at once the purifying 
power of his zeal. Bernard’s was that baptism 
with fire which not only cleanses but warms; but 
of this the cold, subtle, intellectual religion of 
Abelard knew little or nothing. To Bernard— 

•Faith is not an opinion but a certitude. “The euheUnce of 
things hoped for,' 1 says the Apostle, not the phantasies of 
empty conjecture. You hear, the substance. You may not dis¬ 
pute on the faith as you please, you may not wander here and 
there through the wastes of opinion, the byways of error. By 
the name “ substance ” something certain and fixed is placed 
before you; you are enclosed within boundaries, you are re¬ 
strained within unchanging limits’ (Tractatut d* erroribtu 
Abcriardi, iv. 9). 

Abelard, on the contrary, argued that reason 
was of God, and had, as philosophy showed, found 
God. He argued that ‘ he that is hasty to trust is 
light-minded” (Sir 19 4 ). Conflict between the two 
was inevitable; it had already broken out. In 
one of his letters, Bernard inveighs with his cus¬ 
tomary rhetoric against ‘ Peter Abelard disputing 
with iioys, conversing with women . . . who does 
not approach alone, as Moses did, towards the 
darkness in which God was, but advances attended 
by a crowd of disciples’ (Bernard, Ep. cccxxxii.). 
On bis part, Abelard had attacked the saint for 
preferring the usual form of the Lord’s Prayer to 
that in use at Paraclete {t6v apTov rbv iirtovcnov, 
which A belard translates super substantialem ; see 
Abelard, Ep. x. in Migne, op. cit. col. 337). Nor 
would the attachment to Abelard of his former 
pupil, the daring revolutionary Arnold of Brescia, 
tend to lessen the suspicions against him. 

The two representatives of systems whose con¬ 
flict from the nature of things is as inevitable as 
it is unending, were now to meet in fierce combat 
at Sens, in the province of whose archbishop both 
’’aria and Clairvaux lay. The challenge seems to 
iave come from Abelard; for we may dismiss as 
fiction the statement of Bernard’s biographer, 
Geoffrey of Auxerre, that Bernard privately visited 
Abelard and secured his repentance {llerueil, xiv. 
370). Abelard felt the need of publicly clearing 
limself from the charges of heterodoxy brought 
igainst him by William of St. Thierry in collusion, 
s some think, with Bernard himself (Bernard, 

- p. cccxxvii.). In this challenge Abelard once 
tiore shows that neither misfortune nor years had 
[.aught him wisdom. ‘ He entered the lists against 
.uthority where authority was supreme—in a 
:eneral council. At issue with the deep devo- 
ional spirit of the age, he chose his time when 
ill minus were excited by the most solemn action 
of devotion—the Crusade: he appealed to reason 
when reason was least likely to oe heard ’ (Mil- 
man, Latin Christianity, iv. 355). Ilis one ad- 
antage would appear to have been that Henry le 
tanglier, the archbishop of Sens, had a grudge 
.gainst Bernard (R 6 musat, i. 210-211). Perhaps 
or this reason Bernard at first was unwilling to 
:ome to the duel. Such contests, he pleaded, were 
r ain ; the verities of faith could not be submitted 
/0 their decision {Ep. clxxxix. 4 ). At length Ber- 
ard yielded to the representations of his friends 
nd the summons of his metropolitan, and set out 
or Sens, Whitsuntide 1141 (for date, not 1140 as 
'oole, Rem n sat, see Deutseh, Die St/node v. Sens, 
lerlin, 1880). Hardly had the council opened (June 
), and Bernard demanded the recital of Abelard’s 
eresies, than Abelard, whether from characteristic 
[resolution, fear of the people of Sens, loss of 
erve, or revulsion of feeling, appealed from the 
ery tribunal he had chosen to the judgment of the 
'ope, and left the assembly to mumble out over 
/s wine-cups its condemnamus, already decided 
pon, it seems, on the previous day (Berengar of 
’oictiers, Apoiogeticus pro Magistro in Migne, PL 
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elxxviii. col. 1857 if. ; to be read with caution). 
The folly of Abelard’s appeal is shown by the 
haste with which (July 16, 1141) Pope Innocent II. 
ratiiied the sentence of Sens, largely as the result 
of the invectives of Bernard against 'the French 
bee’ (abeille) Kiid ‘Goliath’s weapon-bearer, Arnold 
of Brescia’ (Epp. clxxxviii., cxeii., cxciii., cccxxxi.- 
cccxxxvi., cccxxxviii., Poole, 166 n.), who seems, 
in fact, to have appealed to the Pope, even before 
the condemnation of Abelard—a matter scarcely to 
the credit of Bernard (R&nusat, i. 223. For the 
condemnation see Migne, PL clxxix. cols. 515-517. 
The records of Sens have not been preserved). 

Abelard had appealed unto Ctesar, but it was 
before a different tribunal that he was to stand. 
After lingering some days in Paris, he set otf 
for Koine, but on his way old age came upon 
him suddenly; so in the monastery of Clugny, 
‘renouncing the tumult of schools and lectures, he 
awaited the end.’ Through the efforts of the 
abbot, Peter the Venerable, Abelard was recon¬ 
ciled to St. Bernard (see possibly his confessio, 
Migne, op. cit. 105). His increasing weakness led to 
liis removal to the dependent priory of St. Marcel 
at Chalons-sur-SAone. There, m the spring of 1142 
(April 21), as the abbot wrote to ‘his dear sister,’ 
the sorrowing Heloise:— 

' The advent of the Divine Visitor found him not eleeping, as 
It doea many, but on the watch. ... A long letter would not 
unfold the humility and devotion of hia conversation while 
among ua If 1 mistake not, 1 never remember to have seen one 
so humble in manners and habit. Thus Master Peter finished 
his days, and he who throughout the world was famed for his 
knowledge persevered in meekness and humility, and, as we 
may believe, passed to the Lord ' (Peter the Venerable, Ep. ad 
Heloistam, Migne, PL clxxix. col. 347 ff.). 

His body was secretly conveyed by Peter to the 
Paraclete, and buried in the crypt of the church. 
Heloise survived his death 21 years, and was buried 
near him ; not, however, until Nov. 6 , 1817, did 
they rest together in Pfere Lachaise (‘ d*l ovpurcir- 
Xry/Lt^ot,’ Remusat, i. 268). 

2 . Influence.—Abelard was no heretic, nor was 
his a deathbed repentance. He always maintained 
that he was the devoted son of the Church. He 
w as, in the verdict of Peter the Venerable, ‘ ever to 
be named with honour as the servant of Christ, and 
verily Christ’s philosopher’ (Petrus Ven. ut supra). 
In his last letter to Heloise, Abelard had pleaded : 

‘ 1 would not be an Aristotle if this should keep 
me away from Christ’ (Migne, PA elxxviii. col. 375). 
He owes his importance not to his heresies, but to 
bis demand for reverent, though thorough, inquiry 
into matters of religion. Modern Catholics have 
no hesitation in saying that both the Synods, 
Soissons and Sens, were conspicuous for seal rather 
than knowledge. It is well known also that the 
work of his disciple, the famous Sentences of Peter 
Lombard, a work that is largely the Sic et Non in 
a more reverent form, became the accredited text¬ 
book in theology, the very canon of orthodoxy of 
the later Middle Ages, though many of its views 
were those for which Abelard had been condemned. 
But we need not marvel at the misfortunes of 
Abelard. In part they were the results of an ill- 
balanced judgment, always in extremes, in part 
the necessary outcome of nis real greatness. 

For Abelard was so great intellectually, so com¬ 
pletely in advance of his age, both in the extent of 
his knowledge and the width of liis outlook, that 
his positions were bound to seem heterodox to a 
generation that leaned wholly on the past. Abe¬ 
lard, in fact, belonged to the future. The very 
spirit of Protestantism is contained in his declara¬ 
tion that the 'doctors of the Church should be 
read not with the necessity to believe, but with 
liberty to judge’ ( Sic et Non, prol. in Migne, op. cit. 
p. 1347). We seem transported to the 20 th cent, 
when Abelard claims that the interpretation of 
Scripture may err or the text be faulty (l.c.). In 
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the preface to his Sic et Non —a collection of con¬ 
tradictory opinions from the Fathers on all the 
leading disputes of theology, the prologue of which 
was probably written not later than 1121 (Deutsch, 
462)— he lays down a defence of all criticism : ‘ By 
doubting we are led to inquire, by inquiry we per¬ 
ceive the truth.' Of those who argue that we 
must not reason on matters of faith, Abelard asks: 

4 How, then, ia the faith of any people, however falae, to be 
refuted, though it may have arrived at auch a pitch of blindnesa 
aa to confeaa aome idol to be the creator both of heaven and 
earth ? Aa, according to your own admtsaion, you cannot reason 
upon matters of faith, you have no ri^ht to attack others upon 
a matter with regard to which you think you ought yourself to 
be unaasailed ’ (fntrod. Ttuol. il. c. 3, Migne, op. cit. col 1060). 

The dilemma of unreasoning pietism has never 
been better exposed. 

The circumstances of the times flung Abelard 
into conflict with Bernard. Intellectually, the only 
foeman worthy of his steel would have been Anselm 
of Canterbury. At first sight there seems to he 
between these two philosophers an impassable 
abyss, unconsciously summed up by Anselm in 
the preface to his Cur Dens Homo. Some men 
seek for reasons because they do not believe ; we 
seek for them because we do believe ! 4 This is my 

belief, that, if I believe not, neither shall I under¬ 
stand ' (credo ut intelligam). The rule of Abelard 
is the exact opposite. He argues that men believe 
not because of authority but because of coiivii tion. 
Doubt is his starting-point, reason his pu.de to 
certitude. But a deeper study reveals that the 
differences between the two may be exaggerated, 
os in Abelard’s own generation they certainly were. 
Abelard owns that the highest truths of theology 
stand above the proof of our understanding; they 
can only be hinted at by analogies, as, for instance, 
his favourite analogy of the seal and the Trinity. 
But through knowledge faith is made perfect 
(Deutsch, op. cit. 96 ff., 433ff.). Anselm was at» less 
anxious to satisfy reason than Abelard, only he 
wanted to make sure of its limits before lie began. 
Thus the difference between the two great thinkers 
was one rather of order of thought than real 
divergence. If the chronological order be re- 

f arded, Anselm is right; if the logical, Abelard, 
n the order of experience faith precedes reason ; 
in the maturer life reason leads up to faith (see 
some excellent remarks in Fairbaim, Christ in 
Mod. Theol. 120 ff., on the contrast; cf. also 
Deutsch, op. cit. 172). It is in the clear perception 
of this last that the true greatness of Abelard lies. 
But, like Bacon, he had to leave his name and 
memory to the next age, that age which he had 
done more than any man to usher in. The school 
in which he taught developed within a generation 
into the greatest university of Europe, largely 
through his influence. With Abelard also closes 
the first period of Scholasticism. In the next 
generation James of Venice translated the works 
of Aristotle, hitherto for the moRt part unknown, 
into Latin. Henceforth the ' New Logic,’ the basis 
of which in many ways was the same as that which 
led Abelard in his protests, dominated Europe. In 
the place of St. Bernard we have Aristotle as the 
all but canonized leader of the Church. 

In nothing is Abelard’s influence more visible than 
in his scholars. Of his pupils, twenty-five, it is 
said, became cardinals, including Pope Alexander 
III., and more than fifty were bishops. Through 
Peter Lombard’s Sentences , founded on the model 
of Abelard’s Sic et Non, Abelard swayed and 
moulded the theology of the next three hundred 
years. As Abelard was the incarnation of the new 
spirit claiming for itself the freedom of thought, 
so in his pupil Arnold of Brescia we find the leader 
in the new claim for freedom of will in an ideal 
Christian republic. Another pupil, William of 
Conches, made a firm though ineffectual protest 
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against the growing neglect of literature (John 
of Salisbury, Metal, i. 24 in Migne, PL clxxviii. 
col. 856). 

Of particular doctrines which illustrate Abelard’s 
influence or drift, we select the following as of 
special theological interest :— 

(a) Inspiration. —He limits inspiration to matters 
oncerning ‘faith, hope, charity, and the sacra 
nents.’ The rest is largely ‘for the adornment 
or enlargement of the Church ’ (see his Prol. 
in Ep. Rom., Migne, op. cit. 785). Even ‘pro 
nhets and apostles may err’ (Prol. in Sic et Eon, 
Aligne, op. cit. 1345), wnileaplace must be found in 
the evolution of life and doctrine for revelation 
given to the heathen philosopners, especially Plato 
(Theol. Christ. Jib. ii. passim, e.g. Migne, op. cit. 
1179. Cf. Epxt. Theol. Christ, c. 11). 

(h) The humanity of Christ. —This he claims to 
be essentially real, lie goes so far even as to claim 
that it includes ‘ human* inlirinitatis veros defee- 
tus’ (Epit. Theol. Christ, c. 25). In Ins emphasis 
on the real humanity of Jesus, Abelard is a com¬ 
plete contrast to his age. 

(c) lie claimed that sin lies in the intention , the 
consent of the will to an action which is not of 
itself evil. Virtue cannot be attained except by 
conflict. Ignorance in the case of the unenlightened 
does not constitute sin, and the Jews who ignor¬ 
antly crucified Jesus must be judged accordingly. 
(Abelard’s doctrine of sin may be best gathered 
from his Scito te ipsum, esp. cc. 2, 3, 13. Its very 
title shows the emphasis he places on self-knowledge 
or intention). Original sin is thus the penal con¬ 
sequence of sin and not sin itself. 4 It is incon¬ 
ceivable that God should damn a man for the sin 
of his parents’ (Ep. Rom., Migne, op. cit. 866 ff.). 

(</) From this it is an easy transition to Abelard’s 
moral theory of the Atonement —Christ’s creating 
within us by His passion a love which itself delivers 
from sin (Exp. Ep. Rom. in Migne, op. cit. 836, 859). 
He rejects totally any theory that makes tin 
Atonement a redemption from the right of the devi 
(Epit. Theol. Christ, c. 23). 

Abelard’s influence in the fiel of Logic was 
very great, amounting almost to a revolution. He 
struck out a theory which to-day we should call 
Conceptualism, midway between the Nominalism of 
Roscelin and the crude Realism of William of Cham- 
peaux. He held that we arrive at the general from 
the particular by an effort of thought. Thus he 
allowed the reality of the individual, and the reality 
also of the universale, in so far, that is, as they were 
the necessary creations of the intellect. Abelard 
thus returned to the position of Aristotle, probably 
without any direct knowledge of Aristotle’s argu¬ 
ments (Poole, 142 n.). Hence the reputation of 
Abelard in dialectics in the following centuries, 
when Aristotle had become dominant. (For a full 
discussion see Rdmusat, vol. ii., or von Prantl, or 
Ueberweg, i. 392 f.). 

Abelard’s versatility was very great. In dialec¬ 
tics and theology he was the master without a 
rival; he also lectured on the great classical law- 
texts (Rashdall, i. 63 n.). His vernacular songs 
have perished ; the religious hymns (in Migne, 
1759 ff.) give little indication of the great power 
that he exercised in this matter. As a humanist, 
his qualifications, as also in the case of Heloise, 
have been exaggerated. His knowledge of Latin 
literature was considerable, of Greek slight, and of 
Hebrew nil (IMmusat, i. 30 ; Deutsch, 58 ff.). Of al I 
mathematics he professes his complete ignorance. 
His citations from the Fathers are extensive 
(Deutsch, 69ff.), as the reader may see for himself 
by turning over the pages of Sic et Non, though 
many no doubt are second-hand. His eloquence, 
wit, and charm of manner, added to a culture that 
covered almost the whole range of knowledge as 


then conceived, were acknowledged by his enemies. 
To this we have the witness of his epitaph :— 

‘ Est gatia in titulo : Petrus hie jacet Abaillardus 
Huic aoli patuit scibile quidquid erat' 

(Poole, 146 n.; tor different and inferior reading, Migne, 108; 
Rdmusat, i. 265) ».). 

But the truest estimate of Abelard’s greatness is 
that unconsciously given by William of St. Thierry 
in his invective against him in 1139:— 

* His books pass the seas, cross the Alps. His new notions 
and dogmas about the faith are carried through kingdom and 
province; they are preached before many and publicly defended, 
insomuch that they are reported even to have influence at the 
court of Rome ’ (Op. Bernard, Ep. ceoxxvi.). 

Abelard’s spirit lived in the victories and move¬ 
ments of later thought. 

Litkraturr.— A. The chief source for the life of Abelard will 
be found in his autobiography, the Historia Calamitatum. 
In addition, we have stray references in Otto of Freising’s de 
Geetw Fredenci (ed. Pertz, v. 20), esp. i. cc. 47-48, with reference 
to the Synods of Soissons and Sens; John of Salisbury, Meta- 
logicus (in Migne, PL ▼. 199, or Bouquet, Recueil, xivA and, 

>f course, the Letters of St. Bernard. We may add the 
i’t ta b. Gosunni (in Bouquet or Brial, Reeueil den Hist, det 
>'antes, xiv.), and Sugers de rebus in admin, ana gentle (in 
chesne’a Script. Franc, iv.). Of modern Lives the best 
tch in English is by R. L. Poole in his Illust. of Hist, of 
Med 7'hought (1884); Abelard's connexion with the University is 
Judiciously dealt with by Rashdall, Univ. in M. A. (1896) i. oh. 1 ; 
CompayrA’s Abelard and the Origin of Universities (1893) is 
altogether misnamed; M’Cabe’s Peter AMlard (11)01) is the 
work of a partisan ; the chapter in Cotter Morison's St Bernard 
(many eds.) is not altogether satisfactory. In French we have 
the admirable Abtlard, 2 vols. (Paris, 1846), of Charles de 
Rlmusat. In Herman: Deutsch, Peter Abalarri (Leipzig, 
1883), has given us a thorough criticism of Abelard's theology 
which may he compared by the student with that in R6musat. 
Deutsch has added much to our knowledge of Abelard’s closing 
years by his Die Synods von Sens (Berlin, 1880). Adulf Haus- 
rath’s Peter Abalard (Leipzig, 1893) ta concise yet full. For the 
losophy of Abelard, in addition to the exhaustive discussion 
Kemusat, we have Reuter, Gesch. der rehg Mntklarung 
(2 vqls. 1876-1877); Haurdau, Hist, de la Philosophic scolastique 
(Paris, 1872); and, more especially for his Logic, von Prantl, 
Gesch. d. Logik tm Abendland* (4 vols., Leipzig, 1856-1870). 

B. Of the works of Abelard we have the following editions: 
Migne, PL v. clxxviii. (1856), but without the Tractatus de 
Umtate et Tnnitale, first published by Btolzle (Freiburg, 1891). 

On p. 876 of Migne s edition there is an amazing suppression of 
‘ what would shock Catholic ears.’ Migne s edition contains the 
Sic et Hon first edited in full by Henke and Lindenkohl (Marburg, 
1861), as also all the works of Abelard, for the first editing of 
which we are indebted to Victor Cousin; Ouvrages inedits 
d’ A bilard (Paris, 1830), and the later Petri Abaslardi Opera, ed. 

V. Cousin, C. Jourdain, and E. Despoil. (Pans, 1849). Cousin’s 
contributions to our knowledge of Abelard are very great. 

II. B. Workman. 

ABETMENT. —In its most general Hense 4 abet 
ment’ means encouragement, countenance, aid; but 
the word is now used almost entirely in a bad sense 
as encouragement, counsel, and instigation to com¬ 
mit an offence against the law. When any one 
‘directly or indirectly counsels, procures, or com¬ 
mands any person to commit any felony or piracy 
which is committed in consequence of such coun¬ 
selling, procuring, or commandment,’ he is de¬ 
scribed in English law as an accessory before the 
fact (cf. Stephen, Digest of the Criminal Law). In 
most criminal codes an abettor or accessory is usu¬ 
ally described as a person who has in some manner 
led to, or facilitated the execution of, an oflenee 
by rendering material or intellectual assistance. 
Without being present at the actual perpetration 
of a crime or an injustice, a man may be useful to 
the perpetrator of it by assisting him to plan it, 
or by placing information before him which will 
facilitate the oflenee or enable him to escape. Or 
abetment may take the form of rendering material 
assistance to the principal agent, such as procuring 
for him the instruments or physical means by which 
he is enabled or assisted to commit an offence. 

In China, complicity of a purely moral character 
is punished with the same severity as if the accom¬ 
plice were the actual agent, and an offender found 
guilty of counselling the perpetration of murder 
receives the same punishment (namely, decapita¬ 
tion) as if he had committed it. (Cf. Letourneau, 

L'Evolution juridique, p. 169). In Roman law, in 
ancient German law, in old French law, and in 
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English and American law, no distinction is made, 
in cases of serious crime, between an accessory and 
a principal. ‘ Each in English law may be indicted, 
tried, convicted, and punished as if he alone and in* 
dependency’ (Stephen) had committed the offence 
(ef. Post, Ethnolugische Jurisprudenz , 1894, ii. 
296 f.). In ancient Jewish law, any one inciting or 
seducing the people to commit idolatry was ordered 
to be stoned to death (Dt 13“‘ n ). Idolatry was 
regarded as an act of supreme treason against the 
theocracy, and every sort of incitement to commit it 
was visited with the severest penalties. In primitive 
penal law, abetment does not appear to have been 
a punishable offence (Post), and in Talmudic juris¬ 
prudence no cognizance is taken of incitement by 
thoughts or words ( JE, i. p. 54). 

In recent years, certain Italian jurists ( e.g . Si- 
hele, Teoriapositiva della comp licit a, Torina, 1894) 
ave contended that no distinction should be made 
between accessories and principals, on the ground 
that a crime committed by persons acting in concert 
ib more dangerous in character than a crime com¬ 
mitted by a single individual, and that men united 
for the common purpose of committing a crime 
ought to share the responsibility for it in common. 
Habitual offenders, it is contended, frequently act 
together ; it is often a mere accident which of them 
shall be the actual perpetrator; therefore all of 
them ought to be held equally responsible. The 
supreme object of the law should be to strike at 
the association, and not merely at the individuals 
of which it is composed. It is the association that 
is the danger. W. D. Morrison. 

ABHAYAGIRI. —Name of a celebrated monas¬ 
tery at Anur&dhapura, the ancient capital of 
Ceylon. Giri means ‘ mountain,’ and AbJuiya was 
one of the names of king Vatta Gamini, who 
erected the monastery close to the stupa, or solid 
dome-like structure built over supposed relics of 
the Buddha. It was this stupa that was called a 
mountain or hill, and the simile was not extrava- 

f ant, as the stupa was nearly the height of St. 

’aul’s, and its ruins are still one of the sights of 
Anuradhapura. 

There was considerable rivalry from the outset 
between the monks at this establishment and 
those at the much older Mah& Vih&ra (the Great 
Minster), founded 217 years earlier. The rivalry 
was mainly personal, but developed into differ¬ 
ences of doctrinal opinion. Of the nature of these 
latter we have no exact information, and they 
were probably not of much importance. On one 
occasion, in the reign of Mahftsena (A.D. 275-302), 
the Great Minster was abolished, and its materials 
removed to the Abhayagiri. But the former was 
soon afterwards restored to its previous position, 
and throughout the long history of Ceylon main¬ 
tained its pre-eminence. 

Lttkratukk —H. W. Cave, Ruined Cities of Ceylon, ILondon, 
1900, pp. 91-93, with plates. T. W. RHYS DAVIDS. 

ABHIDHAMMA. —The title of the third (and 
last) group, or pitaka, of the Buddhist canonical 
books ; a name also for the specilic way in which 
the Dhainina (doctrine) is set forth in those books. 
It is in that specific treatment, and not in any 
distinctive subject-matter, that the real use and 
significance of these books for early Buddhism are 
to be found. A myth grew up among 19th cent. 
Indologists, that the Abhidhamma pitaka was the 
repository of Buddhist metaphysic. Acquaintance 
with the contents of the pitaka has dispelled this 
notion. There is, no doubt, an abstruse and ab¬ 
stract suggestiveness in the titles and opening 
sentences of the books and their divisions, giving 
a fictitious suggestion of originality and pro¬ 
fundity. But, besides this, there is an ancient tra¬ 


dition of superior erudition and higher standing 
attaching to those of the Buddhist order who 
were Abnidhammikas, or experts in Abhidhamma. 
Thus, in the Mihintale rock inscription, dating 
from about the commencement of our Middle 
Ages, tithes from 12 villages or farms are allotted 
to the cave-recluses there who were Abhidham- 
mikas, as against tithes from 7 and 6 respectively 
allotted to experts in Suttanta and Vinaya (that 
is, in the Doctrine and in the Rules of the 
Order). And whereas mastery of these two was 
held to establish the expert in sila and sam&dhi 
respectively (that is, in conduct and meditation), 
knowledge of Abhidhamma involved the develop¬ 
ment of pan-fid , — constructive imagination and 
comprehension, which ranked among the highest 
virtues. Once more, in the ancient book trans¬ 
lated as The Questionis of King Mxlinda , the acquisi¬ 
tion by the youthful genius N&gasena of the 
contents of the Abhidhamma is acclaimed with 
wonder and delight in earth and heaven, w hile his 
rapid attainment of the remaining pitakas excites 
no such commotion. Finally, the title itself may 
have helped to mislead Western, and even Eastern 
notions. Abhi can mean sur, super , and hence 
suggests an analogy with Aristotle’s Physics and 
Metaphysics. Buduhagliosa himself, in explaining 
the title, gives ati (‘ beyond,’ 4 above,’ 4 to excess r ) 
as the equivalent of the prefix, inasmuch as Abhi¬ 
dhamma goes beyond the Dhamma, and is distinct 
from it. But he proceeds to explain that this dis¬ 
tinction is due, not to any superior profundity of 
method, or nature of subject-matter, but to the 
more detailed analysis given to points of doctrine 
in the Abhidhamma as compared with the Sut¬ 
tanta methods. There was a legend in his day 
that the Abhidhamma was first uttered by the 
Buddha in the Tavatimsa heaven, whither he had 
transported himself to preach the Dhamma to his 
deified mother and hosts of devas. It is not con¬ 
sonant with the Buddhist standpoint, that such an 
audience should be held capable of benefiting by 
disquisitions on philosophical problems which had 
been withheld from the stronger intellects of the 
Buddha’s chief disciples, w r hom he instructs in the 
Suttanta. In fact, the legend sprang probably 
from the orthodox anxiety to invest with a sanc¬ 
tion, not inferior to that of the two earlier pitakas, 
a series of compilations which are manifestly of 
later date, and the work of elaborating scholiasts. 

Let it, then, be clearly understood that our pre¬ 
sent knowledge of such philosophy as is revealed 
in the Buddhist P&li canon would be practically 
undiminished if the whole of the Abhidhamma 
pitaka were non-existent. That philosophy is all 
to be found in the Sutta pitaka. The Aohidham- 
mika may nevertheless be held to have surpassed 
his Suttantika confrere in two ways. It should 
always be remembered (and the usually wearisome 
form of the Abhidhamma books never lets the 
reader forget it) that the canon was compiled, and 
for generations learnt, as an unwritten composi¬ 
tion. In the first two pitakas the memory is aided 
by episodes giving occasion for the utterance of 
rule, doctrine, or discussion, and also by frequent 
verse. The Abhidhamma gives no such aids. It 
helps only by catechism ; in its last and longest 
books, not even by that. Hence the call for sus¬ 
tained reconstructive and reproductive effort must 
have been more severe. And, further, since the 
work is mainly a recount, with analysis and 
elaborations and comment, of Suttanta doctrines, 
to know one’s Abhidhamma might be said to in¬ 
volve a knowledge of the gist of the Sutta pitaka. 

The burden, then, of Abhidhamma is not any 
positive contribution to the philosophy of early 
Buddhism, but analytic and logical and methodo¬ 
logical elaboration of what is already given. As 
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such it might have almost equalled, in value to th< 
world, the contents of the discourses. As a fact ii 
is the reductio ad absurdum of formalism. It is 
impossible to estimate the extent to which the 
exaggeration of the Indian temperament and the 
temperance of the Greek temperament were due 
to the absence and presence respectively, during 
the florescence of each, of the written book. No¬ 
where as in India do we find imagination so 
elastic and exuberant, running riot through time, 
space, and the infinite; and nowhere else is seen 
such determined effort to curb and regulate it. 
Abhidhamma training was one of the most note¬ 
worthy forms of this effort. It was specially cal¬ 
culated (according to Buddhaghosa, Atttuisalini, p. 
24) to check those excesses over the normal mind 
( dhammarhitta ) which, in the Buddha’s words, 
tended to loss of balance, craziness, and insanity. 
The chief methods of that training were : first, the 
definition and determination of all names or terms 
entering into the Buddhist scheme of culture; 
secondly, the enunciation of all doctrines, theo¬ 
retical and practical, as formulas, with co-ordina¬ 
tion of all such as were logically interrelated ; and 
finally, practice in reducing all possible heterodox 
ositions to an absurdity—a method which is con¬ 
ned to the somewhat later fifth book, the Katha- 
vatthu. Even in these lofty aims, however, the 
want of restraint, helped by the curnbrousness of 
purely mnemonic compilation, tends to defeat the 
very objects sought. The logic of definition is not 
the same as w e have inherited, and the propositions 
yield strings of alternatives that have often little 
or no relation to facts. 

Of the seven books of ths Abhidhamma pifaka, the first five 
have been published by the Pali Text Society, via. Dhamma- 
tangapi, Vibhahaa, DhCUu-kathd, Puggala-paflflatt land Katha- 
vatthu ; the sixth, or Yamaka, is not yet edited ; the seventh, 
the Pat^hana, is [ 19071 in the press. The first book has been trans¬ 
lated by the present writer under the title, A Buddhist Manual 
of Psychological Ethics, London, 1900. Besides these seven, 
there still survive, in Chinese or Tibetan translations, other 
•even books, which form the Abhidhamma literature of the 
SarvOstivfidms—a school which split off from the original nucleus 
of Buddhist culture. A very full index to the contents of these 
seven is given by Professor Takakusu in JPTS, 1906. But the 
books themselves have not as yet been edited or translated. 
Their date also is not yst settled, but they are certainly 
earlier than the Christian era. These works form the basis of 
the celebrated, but as yet undiscovered, A bhuihartna-koia, or 
Dictionary of Abhidhamma, written in Sanskrit, as well as that 
of its Commentaries, and other cognate works, some of which 
survive in Sanskrit and others in Chinese or Tibetan versions, 
and which carried on the development of Abhidhamma down to 
the 2nd or 3rd cent. a.d. Professor Bunytu Nanjio, in his 
catalogue of Chinese Buddhist literature (Oxford, 1883), gives 
the titles of no fewer than thirty-seven of these works still 
extant. In the later developments of Buddhism in India, 
notably in the so-called ‘Great Vehicle,’ the use of the term 
Abhidhamma gradually died out. But in other Buddhist 
countries, where Pali has remained the literary language, hooks 
on Abhidhamma have continued to be written down to the 
present day, the best known being the Abhidhammattha- 
tangaha, published in 1884 by the Pali Text Society. 

C. Rhys Davids. 

ABHIDHARMA KO$A VYAKHYA.— One of 
the most important Buddhist texts preserved in 
Nepal. It is a commentary, written by a scholar 
named YaAomitra, on a classical account of Bud¬ 
dhist metaphysics: Abhidharma-ko6a, ‘thetreasure 
of Abhidharma.’ The Sanskrit original of the KoAa 
seems to be irrevocably lost; hut there still exist 
Chinese and Tibetan versions, of which the Chinese 
are the oldest. The earliest of these is the work 
of a Hindu monk, Paramftrtha, dated A.D. 563-567; 
the second, being a revised translation, was made 
by Hiuen-tsiang, the celebrated pilgrim, A.D. 651— 
654. The author of the Ko&a is Vasubandhu, one 
of the most illustrious doctors of the Buddhist 
Church, who flourished about the end of the 5 th 
eent. a.d. 

The Kosa itself consists of two parts : ( 1 ) a sum¬ 
mary account of the doctrine in 602 verses {karikas); 
(2) an illustrative commentary (vrtti) on these i 


verses. The subjeot-matter is discussed in eight 
sections, viz.: the first principles (dhatus), the senses 
(indriyas ), the worlds ( lokas ), the inclinations 
(anuiayas), the saint ( drya vudgala), the science 
(jftana), the trance ( samadki ), the individuality 
(pudgala). Vasubandhu belongs to the school of 
the SarvAstivftdins, who affirm the existence of all 
things,—a school of the Hinay&na, or * Little 
Vehicle.’ The KoAa has nevertheless been admitted 
as an authority by all schools of Buddhism ; the 
author of the VyftkhyA, YaAoinitra, is a Sau- 
tnlntika, and Chinese and Japanese MahftyAnists 
have always employed it as a text-book. A huge 
literature of notes and glosses on the Kosa haH 
grown up. In India, before YaAomitra, Sthiramati, 
Gunamati, and Vasumitra wrote commentaries on 
it, which still exist in Tibetan versions. In China, 
two pupils of Hiuen-tsiang, Fu-koang and Fa-pao, 
compiled the lectures and explanations given by 
their master. It would be easy to-day to fill a 
whole library with the Kosa literature. That the 
work achieved so great popularity is due to the 
rare merits of the author. Familiar with the 
pedantic intricacies of each school, Vasubandhu 
elucidates them by the strength of his genius; he 
brings order, clearness, precision, and cohesion 
into the whole, combining in a harmonious syn¬ 
thesis the tenets sanctioned by general consent of 
Buddhists. Svlvain L£vi. 

ABHISEKA (literally ‘pouring upon’ [from 
abhi+sxcii ]).—A compound which, without definite 
ceremonial implications, occurs several times in 
,he Atharva Veda, but not in the Rig or the S&ma. 
n the White Yajur Veda, and in tne thiee Saiii- 
tfts of the Black Yajur Veda, as well as in several 
IrAhmanas and the Arauta ritual of all the four 
Vedas, we find abhiserhaniya as the name of a rite 
included in the r&jasuya, and the last book of the 
Aitareya Br&hnmna has abhiseka itself for its main 
tonic. 

The ceremonial sprinkling, anointing, or bap¬ 
tizing of persons and things is a usage of such 
antiquity and universality, that its origin and sig¬ 
nificance could not methodically be made the sub¬ 
ject of an inquiry confined to India (see artt. on 
Anointing). If the earliest anointing was with 
blood, and the object of it to confer vigour, the 
evidence for the former truth must be sought out¬ 
side India; and although an invigorating power is 
in fact ascribed (e.g. Satapatha BrAhmana, v. 4. 

2. 2) to the rite, the Brahmanical theologians were 
quite capable of arriving at such a conclusion 
without the help of an old tradition. 

We may (A) begin by a statement of the actual 
employment of such a ceremony, so far as it is 
known to us from narrative souiceB, and then (B) 
append an account of the Brahmanical prescrip¬ 
tions in connexion with abhiseka , vdjapeya, and 
r&jasuya ceremonies, and the ritual appertaining 
to them. 

A. i. Subjects of the ceremony.—The persons 
who underwent the rite of abhiseka were in the 
first place emperors. The Aitareya BrAhmana 
(viii. 15) states as the object of the rite the attain¬ 
ment of paramount power, which it names with a 
great amplitude of synonyms, and it annexes a 
list of the famous rulers of former times who had 
been so distinguished (viii. 21-23). In the MahA- 
bhArata we have two abhifekas of Yudhisthira: 
the first (SabhA Parvan, cc. 33, 45, esp. 45) is pre¬ 
ceded by victorious expeditions in all directions and 
celebrated as part of a r&jasuya in the presence of 
subordinate kings, while the second (&&nti Parvan, 
c. 40) follows the conclusion of the great war. 
The Buddhist emperor Asoka was not crowned 
until four years of conquest had followed his acces¬ 
sion (Mahawanso, Turnour, p. 22). and in the case of 
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Har^a Sll&ditya of Ujjain there was a similar post¬ 
ponement (Hiuen-tsiang, Si-Yu-Ki, tr. Beal, i. 
Dp. 212-213). An imperial abhi§eka occurs also in 
K&lid&sa’s Raghuvaih&a, sarga ii., and the inaugura¬ 
tion of Naravahanadatta in the different versions 
of the Brhatkath& (K^einendra, xvii. ; Somadeva, 
xv. 110, esp. v. 89) is that of an emperor; cf. also 
Epiqraphia Indica, ii. 4; v. 16. 

We have less testimony for the practice in the 
case of ordinary maharajas or kings. But no doubt 
it would be usual with these also, so long as they 
retained any measure of independence. For, in 
the first place, the line between kings and em¬ 
perors would be very hard to draw, and the Aita- 
reya Brahmana (viii. 14) plainly contemplates also 
the abhiqeka of mere kings. Secondly, the Kau- 
Aika Sutra of the Atharva Veda (xvii. 11-13, ap. 
Weber, * Ueberden R&josflya,’ p. 141) distinguishes 
the abhiseka of a simple king (ckaraia) from that 
of a higher ( varpyas ). The Mah&bh&rata (S&nti 
Parvan, v. 2496, ap. Goldstiicker, s.v. * abhiseka,’ 

р. 280) speaks of tne abhisechana of a king as the 
most essential matter for any country. The father 
of llarsa fmladitya, Prat&paslla, underwent the rite 
of abhiqcka, although he was no universal emperor 
(Har$a-Charita, ed. Bombay, 1892, p. 132, 11. 9, 10). 
See also J&taka, Nos. 456 and 458 ; Jacobi, Erzah- 
lungen aus dem Mahdrd§tri, p. 26, 1. 5, 11. 13 ff. ; 
the various Rftjy&bhi^ekapadcihatis and prayogas, 
and esp. Bhatta Nllakantha’s Nitimayukha, where 
a full ritual is given ( sub init.). 

We may mention here that the Atharva Veda 
includes a coronation (rdjasuya) hymn (iv. 8). 

The anointing of an heir-apparent ( yuvaraja ) by 
his father is supported by several examples from 
the Epics (Gohlstucker, op. cit. p. 282), to which 
we may add the references in the Harsa-Charita, 

с. vi. (ed. Bombay, 1892, p. 223, 11. 12, 13), the 
Brhatkathft (Ksemendra, vii. 23. 559 ; Soinadeva, 
vi. 34, 107 ff), Epiqraphia Indica , iv. p. 120, 1. 2, 
and Kalpasutra (ed. Jacobi), p. 74, § 211. 

The case of Rama in the Rilmfiyana, of which 
the Ayodhyft-k&nda (cc. 1-17, with Yuddha-kanda, 
c. 112) supplies the fullest account of the state 
and circumstance of a royal inauguration, is peculiar 
in two respects—the inauguration was initiated 
as a yauvardjydbhiseka, though completed after 
Rama’s final accession, and it was an example of 
the pu^y abhiseka, which we find fully described in 
three texts, namely, Atharva Veda PariAista, No. 4, 
the Brhatsariihitft of Varfthamihira, c. 48, and the 
Kalikft Pur&ria, c. 89. The special feature of this 
rite was that it took place at the conjunction of 
the moon with the asterism pusya (Decern ber- 
January), at which time, we are informed, Indra 
originally conquered the demons (Ram. ii. 14. 
46), while, according to the Buddhists, both the 
anointing of an heir-apparent and the abhini §- 
kramana (cf. the Jaina nekkhamdbhiscka in Bhag- 
avatl, ix. 33, p. 819, a ref. due to Prof. Leumann) 
of a Bodhisattva befall at the same hour (Mahft- 
vastu, vol. ii. p. 158, 11. 2-4). This date is many 
times cited in the passages from the Ram&yana 
(e.g. ii. 2. 10, 3. 39, 4. 20, 14. 46, vi. 112. 56, 70), 
which also mentions a specially adorned chariot 
( pu?yaratha ), described by Hem&dri, i. 283, 284 
(cf. SiAup&lavadha, iii. 22, and Epigr. Ind. iii. 
71), and no doubt identical with the phussaratha 
of the J&taka (Nos. 378, 445). The ceremony 
pu$yabhiscka or pusyasndna , as described in the 
K&lik& Pur&na and Brhatsaiiihita, presents some 
very interesting features,—it is by no means con¬ 
fined to the inauguration of sovereignty,—and 
would probably repay anthropological investiga¬ 
tion. 

Anointing was also practised in the case of cer¬ 
tain ministers of state. The Har$a-Charita speaks 
of *anointed counsellors of royal rank * ( murcth&bhi 


fikta amdtyd rdjdnah , p. 193,11.13, 14) ; and for the 
purohita , or state priest, there was a special cere¬ 
mony called brhaspatisava connected, though some¬ 
what indefinitely, with the vajapeya (Eggeling, 
Satapatha Iirdhmana , iii. p. xxv). The account 
of the purohita , which in the Aitareya Brahmana 
viii. 24 ff., and Kau&ika Sutra xvii. 30 ff., immedi¬ 
ately follows abhiqeka , seems not to include a men¬ 
tion of sprinkling. As regards the sendpati, or 
commander-in-chief, Goldstiicker has given (op. cit. 

р. 285) quotations from the Mah&bh&rata (f'lalya 
Parvan, adhy. 46) and elsewhere. From Jaina 
sources we may cite the case occurring in Prof. 
Jacobi’s Erzahlungen aus dem Mahdrastri, p. 17, 
1. 29. 

The anointing of images at the time of their 
inauguration ( pratisthd ), on occasion of festivals 
or of distress, or regularly, is a custom still preva¬ 
lent among the Hindus in India and the Buddhists 
in Nepal. Rules for it are given in many manuals 
(PQj&vidhi’s and Pratisth&vidhi’s) ; an earlier allu¬ 
sion to it may be cited from the llaisa-Charita 
(ed. Bombay, 1892, p. 171, 1. 2). The fluid men¬ 
tioned in this case is milk ; but a variety of other 
substances, including water of various kinds, 
cow-dung, earth from an anthill, etc. etc., are 
named by the authorities whom Goldstiicker 
quotes. 

Finally, the name abhisekabhumi is given by the 
Buddhists to the last of their ten bhumis or stages 
of perfection (Mahavastu, i. 124. 20). And further, 
the word abhi?cka was applied to any ceremonial 
bathing, such as has always been, and still is, 
practised by Hindus at sacred fords, tanks, etc. 
etc. For aMnp.kn of neophytes, see Agnipurana, 

с. 90, Poussin, Etudes, 208 ff, and Rujendralala 
Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit MSS, No. 1536; of barren 
women, etc., Hemadri, Vratakhanda. 

2. Ritual and occasion of the ceremony.— 
This is not the [dace for enlarging on the vary¬ 
ing details of the inauguration ceremony as de¬ 
scribed in the Sanskrit literature. The reader 
will find in Goldstucker’s Dictionary, s.v. ‘ Abhi¬ 
seka, ’ auntie material, extracted from the Maha- 
bh&rata (S&nti Parvan, c. 40), R&mayana, Agni- 
Pur&na (c. 209), and M&nasara. Although in 
these works the special priestly aspect of the cere¬ 
mony is but little developed, Goldstiicker finds 
(p. 280) that the details as given in the Maha- 
bharata and R&m&yana show ' that the vaidik 
ceremony had undergone various modifications at 
the time of their composition,’ while (p. 282) ‘ the 
inauguration ceremony at the Pauranic period has 
but Tittle affinity with the vaidik rite ; it is a 
series of proceedings which are founded on late 
superstitions, and rellect scarcely any of the ideas 
which are the groundwork of the ceremony of the 
Aitareya Brahmana.' Such changes are, of course, 
far from unnatural; but there may also have been 
special causes at work, such as the neglect of the 
old faauta ritual, or the necessity of providing new 
forms for rulers who were without title to k^atriya 
rites. 

The general features of the ceremony seem to be 
as follows: Prior to the rite (c.p. on the previous 
day) the king undergoes a purification, consisting 
of a bath, etc., no aoubt analogous to the Vedic 
d'ik$a. Essentials* are—(1) appointment of the vari¬ 
ous ministers of state either before or in the course 
of the inauguration ; (2) choice of the other royal 
ratnas, a queen, an elephant, a white horse, a 
wdiite bull, a w'liite umbrella, a white chowrie 
or two, etc.; (3) a throne (bfiadrasana, simhdsana, 
bhadravitha , paramdsana) made of gold and 
covered with a tiger - skin ; (4) one or several 

* See RA.mfl.yapa, ii. 16. 4-12; Kpemendra, xvii. 88 ff. ; Soma- 
deva. xv. 110. 62 ff.; Jacobi, op. cit. p. 26, 11. 13 ff.; Sauti 
Parvan. c. 40. 
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golden vessels (or one of them golden), filled with 
water of various special kinds, noney, milk, clari¬ 
fied butter, udunibara shoots, and other very mis¬ 
cellaneous ingredients. In the actual ceremony 
the king is seated with his queen on the throne, 
surrounded by his chiefs, and he is sprinkled not 
only by the purohit, but also by other priests, by 
the ministers and relatives, and by the citizens. 
In the Mahabharata, Kr^na is the first to spi inkle 
Yudlnsthira, representing perhaps the raja kart j- 
mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana. I'he lite 
is performed with prayer to Indra, or after the 
manner of Indra’s inauguration as king of the 
gods. After the consecration, the king makes 
presents (cf. Har^a-Charita, ed. Bombay, 1892, c. 
lii. p. 132, 11. 9, 10), and, of course, the officiating 
BrAhmans receive their dakfindts. According to 
the Agni Purftna and the Manasara, the king con¬ 
cludes by riding prada/csina- wise round his city. 
The liberation of prisoners mentioned by the Agni 
Pur&na is an incident known in other connexions 
{e.g. the birth of a prince, llar^a-Charita, c. iv. p. 
142, 11. 18, 19). 

3. Time chosen for the ceremony and substances 
employed.—in the case of the recorded abhujcka, 
the temporal restrictions seem to have been, except 
as explained above, meiely such as were necessary 
in older to ensure auspicious conjunctions; for 
details see (loldstucker, op. cit. p. 285. For the 
rdjasuya and vd/ajteya there were, as we shall see, 
fixed periods in the year. 

The substances, which varied in the different 
ceremonies, are mentioned under the several heads 
(vid. supra and infra). Water, milk, curds, and 
honey generally recur. 

B. 1 . Turning now to the sacred literature, we 
find that only one Vedie work gives rules for a 
royal consecration as such. This is the Aitareya 
Brahmaim, where we find distinguished two forms 
of abhi$cka , namely, punarnbhiscka (viii. 5-11) and 
aindra mahabhiseka (viii. 12-20). As the former, 
which takes place after a sacrifice, has apparently 
no relation to the installation of a soveieign and 
refers probably to the rdjasuya , we may reserve it 
for consideration in that connexion. 

The aindra mahabhiseka is so named because it 
follows the rites whereby Indra was consecrated 
king of the gods,—we have already seen that the 
coronation ceremony continued 111 later times to 
be associated with Indra. Thereby a priest who 
wishes universal victory and paraniountcy for his 
king is to consecrate a hjatriya who is ambitious 
of those objects ( ahum sarva jitir jayeyam ahum 
sarvdhl lokdn vindeyam aham sarve$dm rdjndm 
4rai$(hyam atisthdm paramatdrn gacheyaih sdmrd- 
jyam ohaujyaih svardjyam vairdjyam pdrames- 
(hyam rdjyam mdhdrdjyam ddhipatyam aham 
8amantaparydyi syam sdrvabhaumah sdrvdyw$a 
dntdd a pardrd/ult pfthivyai samudraparyantdyd 
ekar&t). The requirements for the ceremony are : 
(1) vessels of nyagrodha [ficus indica), udumbara 
[fictis glomerata), aJvattha (ficus religiosa), and 
plaktffi (ficus infectoria) wood—to be used, no 
doubt, as in the rdjasuya (see below); (2) blades of 
rice of two kinds, priyahgu (panicum ), and barley— 
to be put in the consecration liquids ; (3) a throne- 
seat ( dsandi ) of udumbara wood (mentioned also 
in the Jataka, No. 283), a cup (or ladle), and 
a branch of the same; (4) for the consecration 
fluid—curds, honey, butter, and water of a sun¬ 
shine shower. After a mantra addressed to the 
throne-seat, the king is made to mount it, and 
then proclaimed aloud by the king-makers ( raja - 
Icartdrah). The priest tnen recites a mantra re¬ 
ferring to Varunaas samraj , etc., and sprinkles the 
seated king by pouring the fluid through the inter¬ 
posed udumbara branch and a golden pavitra (plate) 
over his head. After receiving a gift from him, he 


hands to him a vessel of surd (spirit) to drink, 
identifying the surd with soma. 

Any comments upon this ceremony, which is 
preceded by an oath of life-long fealty on the part 
of the king towards the priest, may be reserveu for 
the end of this article. After the description of it, 
there follows in the Brahmana a list of all the 
famous kings of old who had been consecrated 
thereby, together with the names of the consecrat¬ 
ing priests. These names may be cited here:— 

1. Janamejaya I’ariksita, consecrated by Tura Kavaneya ; 

2. d&ry&ta Mftnava, consecrated by Chyavana Bhargava ; 

8. Batanika Batrajita, consecrated by Somaflufman Vajara- 
tn&yana; 

4. Amhastva, consecrated by Parvata and Narada ; 

6. Yudhaimirausti Augrasainya, consecrated by Parvata and 
Narada; 

6. Virfvakarinan Bhauvana, consecrated by Kasyapa ; 

7. Buditsa Paijavana, consecrated by Vamstha;, 

8. Marutta Avikpila, consecrated b£ Baihvarta Ailgirasa; 

9. Ai'jga, consecrated by Udamaya Atrcva; 

10. Bharata Dtuihsanti, consecrated by Dirghatamas M&niateya. 

The following were victorious by mere knowledge of the rite :— 

11. Durmukha Panchala, having learned it from Brhaduktha ; 

12. Atyarati Jftnantupi (though not a king), having learned it 

from Vasis^ha HaU*.hav>a. 

For other lists Bee Goldstncker, op. cit. p. 270. 

2 . Before dealing with the rdjasuya proper, 
we may conveniently take into consideration the 
other ceremony described in the Aitareya Brahmana 
(viii. 5-11), the punarabhiseka, which, though 
widely diflering in procedure, is of an analogous 
character, as it presents the rite of abhiseka in a 
ritual routine disconnected from the actual acces¬ 
sion of a king. It is not, however, as in the 
rdjasuya, imbedded in a composite series of rituals, 
but placed at the end of a sacrifice. 

The name punarabhiseka implies that the person 
concerned was an already crowned king, and the 
object of the rite was probably to reinfo)ce his 
vigour as such. Thus, it is stated that the royal 
power is quickened by it (suyate ha vd asya ksatram 
yu diksate ksatriyah san— an expression perhaps 
implying a knowledge of the word rdjasuya), and 
the various substances used are said to restore to 
the king various powers (brahmaksatre urg anna - 
dyam ap&m osndhindm rasa brahmavarchasam irdi 
pustih prajdtih) which through the sacrifice had 
passed out of him (§§ 7, 8). It is with this object 
that the god Savitr is invoked in the mantra 
devasya tvd savituh nrasave, etc. (§ 7), which lecurs 
in the aindra mahabhiseka and the rdjasuya. 

The actual rites are very similar to those of the 
aindra mahabhiseka. The apparatus consists of: 
(1) a seat of udumbara wood with a covering of 
tiger-skin, (2) a cup and branch of udumbara wood, 
(3) a consecration fluid of curds, honey, butter, and 
water of a sunshine shower, with grass, sprouts, 
surd , and rfitrra-grass. The sacrificial space (vedi) 
is marked out with a sphya (wooden sword), and 
the seat is placed half within and half without the 
same. Sitting behind the seat with his right knee 
bent to the ground, the king takes hold of it with 
both hands and invites the gods to ascend it, in 
order that he may after them ascend it ‘ foi royalty, 
paramountry, etc. etc.’ He then ascends, and 
the priest, having blessed the consecration fluid, 
sprinkles him through the interposed udumbara 
branch, and hands to him the cup of surd, from 
which he drinks; then he otters the remains to a 
friend. He descends from the throne, placing his 
feet on the udumbara branch, and, sitting with his 
face eastward, utters thrice the words namo brah¬ 
mans. He then presents a gift to the priest, ex¬ 
pressing a wish for victory, rises and places fuel 
upon the fire, and with fuel in his hand takes three 
steps in a north-easterly direction, i.e. towards the 
region of Indra, the invincible (aparajita) region, 
to signify his desire for security (yogak$ema) and 
freedom from defeat. Lastly, he goes home and 
sits behind his house, while the priest otters in a 
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certain order oblations from the surd- cup and pro¬ 
nounces a prayer for progeny of oxen, horses, and 
men. 

3. The rajasuya is an elaborate ritual pre¬ 
scribed for a k§atriya king desirous of paramountcy. 
It is brought into connexion with Varuna, the 
first emperor, and after him named Varunasava. 
Like the punarabhiscka , it was applicable to an 
already consecrated king, although very likely the 
two ceremonies may have been susceptible of 
combination. The essential difference between the 
two is that abhiseka was a necessary act of State, 
including priestly rites, while the rajasuya was an 
optional religious rite, undertaken with a certain 
object, and including a ceremony of consecration. 
In Sanskrit inscriptions the kings sometimes glory 
in having performed the rite, which they mention 
in connexion with the vajapeya , akvamedha , etc. 
(Epigraphia Indira , iv. p. 196, 1. 3). 

Weber holds (‘ Uber den U&jasQya,’ pp 1-6) that the rdjaruya, 
like the vajapeya, was originally a simpler popular institution, 
which subsequently founa admission, with man} elaborations, 
into the irauta ritual, and Hillohrandt (Vedmche Opfer und 
Zauber, pp. 141 and 144) agrees with him. Od the analogy of 
the devasuhavijf we may explain the word eb meaning ‘ the 
rdjasu ceremony (the word rdjaxu occurring in the ritual, see 
Weber, p. 37), and conclude, in accordance with primitive 
notions, that the inherent vigour of a king needed from time to 
time a reinforcement (see above, under punarabhifeka). In 
that case the eurlicst rajasuya may have been a regularly re¬ 
lated (e.g. annual), or an occasional quickening rite undergone 
y kings. 

The actual rajasuya consists of seven rites ( pa - 
vitra or abhydrohaniya , abluse-rhanlya, dakapeya, 
kekavapaniya, vyusti, dvirdtra , hjatradhfti), to 
which some authorities add (after dakapeya or 
after ksatradhrti\ an eighth (sautrdmani). Con¬ 
cerning the pamtra we need only say that it must 
be taken to cover the preparatory and purificatory 
ceremonies, beginning in the month l'halguna 
(Feb.-March), and extending over a whole year. 
It is stated that according to the Miinavas the nte 
took place in autumn. The kekavapaniya is the 
formal cutting of the king’s hair, which remains 
unshorn for a whole year after the abhiqechaniya , 
and the vyusti, etc., need not detain us. Of 
interest here are only the abhi§echariiya with its 
preceding ratnahavunsi and the dakapeya. With 
the first day of the month Phalguna in the second 
year commence certain introductory rites (kund- 
su'iya, pahchavaliya, indraturiya , apdmdraahoma , 
triqamyukta ratnahavimqi), of which the last and 
most important is & series of sacrifices on 12 suc¬ 
cessive days in the houses of the king’s rat-nos (see 
above), who are variously enumerated. The 
abhisechaniya, commencing on the first day of the 
mouth Chaitra (March-April), occupies five days. 
After the completion of eight devasuhavhhfi comes 
the proclamation of the king by the priest, who, 
grasping his right arm, pronounces a mantra re¬ 
ferring to Savitr, Agni, Brhaspati, Soma, Indra, 
Varuna, etc., and stating the name of the king, 
his father and mother, and his kingdom. Next 
are provided for the sprinkling 17 fluids, namely, 
13 forms of water, together with honey, embryonic 
water of a calving cow, milk, and clarified butter, 
each in a separate vessel of udumbara wood, and 
having sun-motes mixed with them. These are 
then transferred into a Bingle udumbara vessel, 
which, together with four other vessels, of paldka 
(Butea frondosa), udumbara , nyagrodha, ana akvat - 
tha, is set down before one of the altars. Next 
day a tiger-skin is placed in front of the four 
vessels, into which the consecration liquid is 
poured : the king is specially arrayed for the cere¬ 
mony and armed with bow and arrows, then 
announced to gods and people: to avert evil, a 
piece of copper is put into the mouth of an eunuch 
standing by. After taking a step towards each of 
the four points of the compass and also upwards 


(to signify universal dominion), the king kicks 
away from the tiger-skin a piece of lead ; as he 
stands on the skin, a gold plate is put under his 
foot, and another, with 9 or 100 holes, upon his 
head, and he is made to hold forth his arms facing 
eastward, while with the four vessels severally he 
is anointed by the purohita or adhvaryu, a kins¬ 
man (brother), a friendly kijatriya, ana a vaisya. 
At this point (according to one account) is related 
to him the story of Sunabsepa (a reminiscence of 
human sacrifice). He then rubs himself with the 
consecration fluid, after which he takes three steps 
(reminiscent of Vi^uiu’s trivikramn) upon the tiger- 
skin. The remnant of the liquid, poured into the 
aldka cup, he hands to his dearest son. The latter 
olds on behind to the adhvaryu, who pours the 
remnant upon the sacrificial fire, mentioning, and 
once intentionally confusing, the name of the king 
and his son. There follow: (1) a symbolical 
seizure of a cow, one of a bundled, belonging to 
one of the king’s relatives, the king diiving against 
them in a war-chariot and ultimately returning to 
the sacrifical edifice, where, after assuming shoes 
of pig-skin, he dismounts; (2) enthroning of the 
king upon a seat of khadira (acacia catechu) wood, 
placed upon the tiger-skin ; (3) beating of the king 
(who holds five dice) by the priests with sticks, in 
order to expel his sinB, after which he is proclaimed 
as Brahman, Savitr, Indra, and Ruara ; (4) a 
symbolical game with dice, in which the king, his 
brother, his suta (panegyrist or marshal) or sthapati 
(‘police magistrate,’ according to Weber), a grdmani 
(village-headman), and a relative take part; (5) 
various minor ceremonies. On the seventh day of 
Chaitra takes place the dakapeya, a ceremony in 
which 100 persons, including the king, drink in 
groups of 10 out of 10 cups: a genealogical test is im¬ 
plied, the qualification being that each must be able 
to cite 10 generations of soma-drinkmg ancestors. 
A year later come the kekavapaniya, etc. 

The above account of the rajasuya is taken 
chiefly from Eggeling’s tr. of the Satapatha Brdh- 
mana and Weber's translation.and exposition of the 
Kdtyayana Srauta-sutra (‘Uher den Kfijasuya’), 
which, as representing the part, of the operant 
riests, is naturally the fullest Sanskrit authority, 
'he krauta ritual of the other Vedas, also cited by 
Prof. Weber, agrees in the main. The punarabhi- 
§eka of the Aitareya Brailmana, though it has 
many common features, is distinctly simpler. But 
it does not follow that the additional matter of the 
rajasuya is necessarily of later origin : that there 
were various^ forms of the rite appears from the 
AAvalayana Srauta-sutra, which employs a plural— 
atha raiasuydh, ix. 3. 3. 1. Weber, who has elabo¬ 
rately discussed the various incidents, regards the 
references to Varuna and Savitr as, from the point 
of view of Indian religion, remnants of antiquity. 
Similarly ancient must he the mimic freebooting 
expedition, ^ame of dice, and dakapeya. A general 
anthropological interest attaches to (1) the asso¬ 
ciation of the king with the udumbara tree and 
with the rain-water, (2) the notion of quickening 
the royal energy by means of the rite, (.3) the 
reminiscence of human sacrifice in the legend of 
Sunahsepa, which, in connexion with punarabhi - 
$tka, is also related in the Aitareya Branmana and 
the S&nkh&yana Srauta-sutra. 

a. The vajapeya, which is mentioned in the 
Atliarva Veda (xi. 7. 7) and the Aitareya Br&h- 
mana (iii. 41. 1), and fully described in the krauta 
ritual of all the Vedas, also includes a form of con¬ 
secration. At the outset it presents us with a 
difficulty as to the object wit^i which it was to be 
celebrated. The Asvalayana Srauta-sutra (ix. 9. 1) 
prescribes it for ‘one desiring supremacy’ ( adhi- 
patyakdma) ; the S&nkh&yana gives, instead, ‘one 
desiring abundance of food ’ ( ann&dya ), explaining 
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the word vdjapeya as meaning 4 food and drink’; 
the Liity&yana requires it for ‘one promoted by 
brahmans and kings’ {yam brahmana r&j&naJ cha 
puraskurviran sa vdjapeyena yajeta), and forbids 
those who have celebrated it to rise before, salute, 
etc., those who have not; the ritual of the White 
Yajur Veda states that whoso sacrifices with the 
vdjapeya wins Praj&pati, and so wins everything. 
According to Asvalayana^ix. 9. 19), it is reserved 
for kings and brahmans ; Sankh&yana (xvi. 17. 1-4) 
allows it to the three highest castes, the bfhaspa - 
tisava following in the case of a brahman ; Latya- 
yana (viii. 11. 1*2) mentions a view that it might be 
preceded and followed by the hrhaspatisava ; while 
kntyayana (xiv. 1. 1), confining it to ksatriya and 
vaisva, orders it to be both preceded and followed 
by tlie bfhaspatisava. According to the Satapatha 
Brahmana (v. 1. 1), the rite originated with Indra 
and Brhaspati, who, both by the aid of Savitr, 
4 won Prajapati.’ The rank of the rite also is 
variously estimated : AAvalayana (ix. 9. 19) would 
make it a preliminary to the rdjasuya (for a king) 
or hrhaspatisava (for a priest), while the White 
Yajur definitely forbids the rdjasuya to follow, 
explaining that the latter is inferior, as the effect 
is to constitute a king, while by the vdjapeya an 
emperor is constituted. 

The most reasonable solution seems to be that of 
Kggeling and Hillcbrandt, that the vdjapeya was 
originally general for all the ranks, which severally 
had more special rites, the rdjasuya, brhaspatisava, 
st haj tat isava, grdmanlsava , etc. etc. The features 
of the vdjapeya itself seem to point to the conclusion 
of Weber that it was originally a popular celebra¬ 
tion of victory or promotion. 

The most prominent of these features are (1) dji, 
a mimic race; (2) roha, mounting a post; and (3) 
the recurrence of the number 17. 

The vdjapeya takes place in autumn. There are 
preliminary diksd , soma-purchase, etc., 17 cups 
of soma and 17 of sura being provided ; and the 
gifts to the priest include 1700 cows, etc., 17 slave- 
women, 17 elephants, and so on. At the midday 
ceremony on the final day a racing-car is rolled 
into the sacrificial area, and to it are yoked four 
horses, which receive a specially prepared food. 
Sixteen other cars are arranged outside. Seventeen 
drums are beaten, the course is marked off by 17 
arrow-shots, and an udumbara branch serves as 
goal. The race takes place and the sacrificer wins: 
the horses of all the cars are fed and, with the cars, 
presented to the priests. After certain libations, 
the wife of the sacrificer is brought, in and specially 
dressed. A ladder is placed against the sacrificial 
post, and the sacrificer, after calling to his wife, 

4 Come, wife, ascend we to the sky,’ mounts until 
his head overtops the post: he looks forth in all 
directions, salutes the earth, and descends, alight¬ 
ing on a gold plate placed upon the ground or upon 
a goat-skin. A subordinate priest covers a seat of 
udumbara wood with a goat-skin, and, taking his 
arm, seats him thereupon, saying, 4 This is thy 
kingdom.’ A mixture of water and milk having 
been prepared in an udumbara vessel and poured 
in libations, the offerer is sprinkled with the 
remainder, and thrice proclaimed with the words, 

‘ This man is Sainr&j. There follow 17 mantras 
of victory ( ujjiti ). 

Literature.— For anointing and consecration in general : 
artt. Anointing below ; cf. also Frazer, Lectures on the Early 
History of Kingship, London, 1000. 

For abhiseka : Aitareya Rrahmaria, viii. 6 IT.; Mah&bh&rata 
Sabhd J'arvan, cc. 33-46, and Sdnti Parvan, c. 40; Jldmdyana 
Ayodhydkdnda, cc. 1-16, and VuddhaJcanJa, c. 112; Agni 
Purdpa, adhydya 200; Nitunayukha and other works cited 
above, pp. 1644-1646; Goldstiicker, Diet. Sanskrit and English, 
Berlin and London, 1866, s.o. ; Jt&jendralala Mitra, Indo- 
Aryans, li. pp. 1-48; Weber, ‘Uber den Rajaauya' (ABA IP, 
1898), pp. 114-118. 

For the rdjasuya: Vdjasancyi Saihkitd (lx. 86-x. 84), Kd- 
thaka-S. (xv. 1-13), Maitrnyani-S. (li. 6. 1-13, iv. 3. 1-4. 10). 


Taittiriya-S. (i. 8. 1-21), Satapatha Br&hmana (v. 2. 2-6. 6), 
Taittiriya Br . (i. 6.1-8.10), Tdpdya Br. Ocviii. 8-11) ; the Srauta- 
Sutras of Atvaldyana (ix. 8. 8 ft.), Sdhkhdyana (xv. 12-27, 
xvi. 18), Ldtodyana (ix. 1-8), Kdtydyana (xv. 1-10), Apastamba 
(xvili.); the vaitdna Sutra (xxxvi. 1-18), Kauiika-Sutra (xvii.); 
various paddhatis and prayogas ; Weber, op. cit. pp. 1-168; 
Eggeling’s tr. of the Satapatha Brahmana, vol. iii. pp. xxvi, 
42-142 ; Hillebrandt, Vedische Opfer und Zauber, pp. 143-147 ; 
Rftiendralala Mitra, op. dt. 

For the vajapeya : V&jasancyi-S. (ix. 1-84), Kd(haka-S. 
(xiii. 14-xiv. 10), AfaUrdyayi-S. (i. 11. 1-10), Taittiriya-S. (i. 7. 
7-12), Satapatha Br. (v. 1. 1-2 2), Taittiriya Br. (i. 8. 2-9), 
Tandy a Br. (xvili. 6-7); Aivaldyana S.S. (ix. 9), Sdfikhd- 
yand S.S. (xv. 1 and xvi. 17), Ldtydyana S.S. (viii. 11 and 12 
and v. 12. 8-25), Kdtydyana S.S. (xiv. Iff.), Apastamba S.S. 
(xviii. 1-7) ; Vaitdna S. (xxvii.); various paddhatis and pray¬ 
ogas ; Weber, * liber den Vijapeya * (SBA W, 1892, pp. 766-813); 
Eggeling, op. cit. pp. 1-41; Hillebrandt, op. cit. pp 141-143. 

F. W. Thomas. 

ABILITY.—Ability (Lat. habilitat-em, habilis) 
in its historical usage lias two meanings, i. It 
signifies material power, wealth, estate, or re¬ 
sources. In this sense it occurs in both the OT 
and the NT: c.g. ‘They gave after their ability 
unto the treasure of the work ’ (Ezr 2 614 ); ‘Then 
the disciples, every man according to his ability , 
determined to send relief’ (Ac II 2 *). Similarly, 
Shakespeare has— 

* Out of ray lean and low ability 
I’ll lend you something' (Twelfth Night, iil iv. 351). 

In the same sense, the term is used in 16th cent. 
Poor Law statutes. Thus, by the Act of 1555 the 
town magistrates, in making orders for the relief 
of an overburdened parish by its wealthier neigh¬ 
bouring parishes, are directed to ‘consider the 
estate and ability of every parish.’ The Act of 
1601, too, provides for the taxation of every in¬ 
habitant of the parish 4 according to the ability of 
the parish ’— 4 ability ’ being interpreted to mean 
property. Later on, however, 4 ability ’ or faculty 
came to lie measured not by property, but by in¬ 
come or revenue. This is the measure adopted in 
Adam Smith’s celebrated maxim : 4 The subjects 
of every State ought to contribute towards the 
support of the Government, as nearly as possible, 
in proportion to their respective abilities ; that is, 
in proportion to the revenue which they respect¬ 
ively enjoy under the protection of the State’ 

(Wealth of Nations, bk. v. ch. ii. pt. 2). And 
since Adam Smith’s day, the adoption of the utili¬ 
tarian ideal of ‘equality of sacrifice,’ and the 
application of the 4 law of diminishing utility ’— 
that the more wealth, ceteris paribus, a person has, 
the less, beyond a certain point, is the utility to 
him of successive equal increments, and, conse¬ 
quently, the less the disutility of the decrements 
caused by taxation—have led to income being 
accepted as the criterion of ability, for the purpose 
of taxation, subject only to exemptions and abate¬ 
ments at the one extreme, and pi ^ 
graduated taxation at the other (cf. J. S. Mill, 
principles of Political Economy, bk. v. ch. ii. §§ 2, 
3 ; E. It. A. Seligman, Progressive Taxation). But, 
apart from this ^worn-technical use of the term in 
Economics, in which 4 to give,’ 4 to contribute,’ or 
‘to pay’ is understood, the use of ‘ability’ in the 
sense of wealth is obsolete, the latest literary 
instance being probably that in Goldsmith’s Vicar 
of Wa.kefield , cn. xiv.: ‘A draft upon my neigh¬ 
bour was to me the same as money ; for I was 
sufficiently convinced of his ability 

2 . It signifies personal power, cleverness, physical 
or mental, and sometimes a special power of the 
mind, a faculty (usually, however, in the plural) 
This usage is also found in both the OT and the 
NT: ‘such as had ability in them’ (Dn l 4 ); ‘If 
any man minister, let him do it as of the ability 
which God giveth ’(IP 4 n ). So with Shakespeare : 

Though it be flt that Cassio have his place, 

For, sure, he fills it up with great ability ’ (Oth. hi. iii. 247). 
Again— 

' Your abilities are too infant-like for doing Tsuch alone 

( Cor n. i. 36). 
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The use of * ability ’ as denoting physical strength 
is now obsolete, save in Scotland ; anil, in its use 
with reference to mental power, * ability ’ denotes 
active power, as distinct from ‘ capacity,’ which 
signifies rather latent power or resources. In 
general, also, natural ability is to be contrasted 
with acquired skill. * For natural abilities are 
like natural plants that need pruning by study ’ 
(Bacon, Essays : ‘Of Studies’). The distinction is 
important in Economics, in which natural ability 
is regarded as yielding an income of the nature of 
rent, while acquired skill yields profits. Again, 
general ability, natural or acquired, is often con¬ 
trasted with specialized technical skill. With the 
growing complexity of industry and the increasing 
use of machinery, general ability, which is easily 
transferable from one trade to another, is yearly 
becoming a relatively more important factor in 
industrial skill (cf. A. Marshall, Principles of 
Economics 4 , 1898, j»p. 284-291, 331-342, 657). 

In Theology, the terms ‘ability’ and ‘inability’ 
refer to man’s power, or want of power, to do the 
will of Clod. ‘ Man by his fall into a state of sin 
hath wholly lost all ability of will to any spuitual 
good accompanying salvation’ (Westminster Con¬ 
fession). Here the opposition is to be noted be¬ 
tween the doctrine of ‘ original abilit y,’ as based 
on the Scriptures, and the ‘plenary ability’ of the 
Pelagians, the ‘gracious ability ’ of the Arminians, 
and the ‘natural ability’ of the New School (or 
Edwardian) theologians (cf. A. H. Strong, ,System¬ 
atic Theology , 1886, pp. 342-345). 

Arch. B. Clark. 

ABIOGENESIS (I.). —A biogenesis (from Or. 
Afiios, ‘without life,’ and ylv«nt, ‘birth’) is the 
theory of the origin of living from not-living 
matter. It is more commonly known as the theory 
of ‘spontaneous generation/ So far as the begin¬ 
nings of life on the earth are concerned, the 
doctrine of abiogenesis is generally accepted by 
biologists. For, m its passage from the nebulous 
to the more or less solid state, our globe reached 
a temperature and general conditions which made 
possible the evolution of the organic from the 
inorganic. Life, as Button was among the first to 
suggest, probably originated in the polar regions, 
these being the earliest to cool. The inter-relation 
between living and lifeless matter is a fundamental 
canon of the theory of Evolution, which recognizes 
no break in continuity, and which also recognizes 
the ultimate mystery investing all phenomena, 
whether these be denned in terms of mind or of 
matter. ‘All our philosophy, all our poetry, all 
our science, all our art — Plato, Shakespeare, 
Newton, and Raphael—are potential in the tires 
of the sun,’ says Tyndall; and Huxley, while 
holding abiogenesis to be unproved, added that 
‘ if it were given him to look beyond the abyss of 
geologically recorded time to the still more remote 
period when the earth was passing through physi¬ 
cal and chemical conditions which it can no more 
see again than a man can recall his infancy, he 
should expect to be a witness of the evolution of 
living protoplasm from not-living matter’ (Coll. 
Essays, viii. p. 256). Hence, both physicist and 
biologist reject the theory of ‘Vitalism,’ or the 
existence of a vital principle or energy distinct in 
kind from other cosmic energies. The problem of 
abiogenesis is therefore narrowed to this—Given 
the origin of life from the not-living, do the 
conditions which resulted in that still prevail, or 
have they so far passed away that life is now 
derived only from pre-existing life ?—as the phrase 
has it, Oinne vivum ex vivo. 

Belief in spontaneous generation was unchal¬ 
lenged for above 2000 years. It was on the Ionian 
seaboard that speculation arose about origins and 
laws governing phenomena, hence scepticism as to 


the validity of old cosmogonies and legends. 
Anaximander (B.c. 610-547), the friend and pupil 
of Thales, appears to have been the earliest to 
speak of life as a product of ‘ the moist element 
as it was evaporated by the sun.’ Aristotle (B.C. 
384-322) accepted abiogenesis with limitations, 
applying it to parasites, certain invertebrates, and 
a few vertebrates, as eels (the mode of generation 
of which was, until recent times, a mystery), but 
not to animals in which sexual organs arc apparent. 
Lucretius (c. B.c. 05-51) speaks of ‘many living 
creatures, even now, springing out of the earth 
and taking form by the rains and the heat of the 
sun ’ (de Rerum Natura, v. 795, 706). 

It was not until the latter half of the 17th cent., 
nearly fifty years after Harvey’s discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, that the doctrine of 
spontaneous generation was assailed, and that by 
the only effective weapon—experiments. These 
were started by an Italian .scholar-naturalist, 
Francesco Redi (1626-1608), and, like other 
methods which have led to momentous results, 
were simplicity itself. Observing how rapidly 
dead flesh, exposed to the air, swarmed with 
maggots, he put some pieces of meat into a jar 
which he covered with fine gauze, leaving other 
pieces exposed. In the one case no maggots 
appeared, while, in the other, they were as 
numerous as usual. The inevitable conclusion 
was that the maggots were hatched from eggs 
deposited by blowflies on the dead stuff. A tem¬ 
porary reaction against Redi’s conclusions was 
brought about by Needham (1713-1781) and Button 
(1707-1788), who adduced the case of animalcules 
which, after a certain lapse of time, appeared in 
infusions boiled and hermetically sealed. But 
Spallanzani (1729-1799) showed that the air had 
not been wholly excluded from the infusions, the 
animalcules in which, by reason of inadequate 
heating, remained undestroyed. The discovery of 
oxygen (by Priestley, in 1776), the piesence of 
which is essential to life, compelled the repetition 
of experiments ‘under conditions which would 
make sure that neither the oxygen of the air nor 
the composition of the organic matter was altered 
in such a manner as to interfere with the exist¬ 
ence of life.’ Schultze and Schwann (1836-1837), 
after boiling the infusions, and supplying air 
passed through red-hot tubes, the properties of its 
oxygen being unaffected thereby, although organic 
matter in it would be destroyed, found no animal¬ 
cules, which, however, were present in the infusions 
not supplied with purified air. There followed 
other experiments, carried on by Cagniard de la 
Tour, the illustrious Helmholtz, and others, which 
differed from the foregoing only in completeness of 
detail, and, therefore, do not need recapitulation in 
this summary. Each in turn was more ellective in 
destroying whatever agents were essential to the 
reproduction of life in the infusions. Thus were 
laid slowly, but surely and abidingly, the founda¬ 
tions of the bacteria or germ theory which has 
revolutionized old theories of diseases and old 
methods of attacking them. As recently as 1859, 
Pouch et reported that he had ettected the generation 
of microscopic animals from inorganic substances. 
This prompted Pasteur and Tyndall to demonstrate, 
with a precision hitherto unapproached, that, 
despite the ubiquity of microbes, their activity 
and reproduction are rendered impossible where 
sterilization is effectively performed. 

Thirty years ago, Dr. Bastian published a scries 
of volumes embodying results of experiments which, 
he contends, support abiogenesis. In 1904, M. 
Dubois, of Lyons, reported the production of living 
germs in a sterilized medium under the agency of 
radium, and in 1905 the question was reopened by 
Mr. Butler Burke, of the Cavendish laboratory. Cam- 
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bridge, who stated that, as the result of experiments 
made with radium bromide (which appears to have a 
destructive effect on micro-organisms) and sterilized 
beef-gelatine in sealed tubes subjected to a tern 
perature above the boiling point of water, there 
had appeared minute ‘cultures’ or growths of 
globe-shaped bodies, which, on reaching a given 
stage, subdivided. Mr. Butler Burke inclines to 
the conclusion that they are organisms on the 
border lines between microbes ana crystals, and, 
provisionally, he names them ‘radiolies.’ But 
their organic character is not established to the 
satisfaction of competent authorities. The funda¬ 
mental identity of the Jiving and the not-living 
being admitted (proof of advance thereto being 
furnished by the production of organic compounds 
from inorganic matter in our chemical laboratories), 
there is no warrant for the contention that ahio- 
genesis is impossible in the present or the future. 
All that can tie said is that tlie experiments which 
appear to favour the theory do not wholly exclude 
doubt as to complete sterilization, and consequent 
exclusion or destruction, of life-producing germs. 

It is the demonstration of the universality of 
these micro-organisms in their innumerable myriads 
that has given impetus to antiseptic and prophy¬ 
lactic methods whereby unspeakable benefits have 
accrued to man and the lower animals. Louis 
Pasteur—warrior in the noblest of campaigns— 
was the benefactor not only of France, but of the 
world, in his application of remedies for diseases in 
lants and animals which threatened large in- 
ustries with extinction. In the case of chicken 
cholera, he reduced jthe death-rate from ten per 
cent, to one per cent. ; m that of anthrax or wool- 
coniber’s disease, which had killed oil' millions of 
cattle, the economic gain has been enormous; 
while perhaps his greatest victory was won in the 
treatment of those dread evils, rabies and hydro¬ 
phobia. Lord Lister has acknowledged that 
Pasteur’s germ-theory of putrefaction furnished 
him ‘with the principle upon which alone the anti¬ 
septic system can he carried on.’ Armed witli 
antitoxins, the physician battles successfully with 
human ills, and one by one reduces the number 
of diseases hitherto ranked as inevitable and 
incurable. See also next art. and Biogenesis. 

Literaturb.—R edi, ftspcrienze mtorno alia (ienerazwne degl’ 
Insetti (10(18); Huxley, ‘ Biogenesis and Abiogenesis ’ (1870), 
Collected Himays, vol. vm. ; Bastian, The Modes of Origin of 
Lowest Organisms (1871), The Beginnings of Life (1872), The 
Nature and Origin of Living Matter (1905); Butschli, Investi¬ 
gations on Protoplasm (18(H); J. A. Thomson, The Science, of 
Li/e(\m), ch. vlii ; Ren£ Vallery Radot, The Life of Pasteur, 

2 vols (1901); Chunder Bose, Response in the Living and 
Non-Living (1902); Meldola, Ths Chemical Synthesis of Vital 
Products 0 904); J. Butler Burke, ‘The Origin of Life,’ Fort¬ 
nightly Review, Sept. 1906. EbWARI) CLODD. 

ABIOGENESIS (II.). —During the early phases 
of the earth’s existence, before it cooled and con¬ 
solidated, the conditions were such that no living 
creature like any we now know could have then 
lived there. At an uncertain but inconceivably 
distant date, after the earth became fit to be a 
home of organic life, living creatures Bomekow 
appeared. 

{a) Preyer and others have suggested that germs 
of life, confessedly unlike any we now know, may 
have existed from the beginning even in nebulous 
masses, and that the origin of life is as futile a 
uestion as the origin of motion. It was not, in- 
eed, the protoplasm we know that was encradled 
in the fire-mist; it was a kind of movement, a par¬ 
ticular dance of corjiuscles, different in its measures 
from inorganic dances. But there does not seem 
much utility in discussing a hypothetical kind of 
organism which could live in neDulae ; our concep¬ 
tion of organic life must be based on the organisms 
we know. It is interesting, however, to note that 


Preyer strongly opposed the view that organic 
substance could arise or could have arisen from 
inorganic substance, the living from the not- 
living ; the reverse supposition seemed to him 
more tenable. 

[b) As far back as 1865, H. E. Richter started the 
idea that germs of life are continually being thrown 
off from the heavenly bodies, and that some of these 
found lodgment on the earth when it was ready for 
them. He also could not think of life beginning; 
his dictum was, * Umne vivnm ab a'termtate e 
^ellula.’ To Helmholtz (1884) and to Sir William 
Thomson (Lord Kelvin) the same idea occurred, 
that germs of life may have come to the earth em¬ 
bosomed in meteorites. 1 1 cannot contend,’ II elm - 
ioILz said, 'against one who would regard this 
hypothesis as highly or wholly improbable. But 
t appears to me to be a wholly correct scientific 
procedure, when all our endeavours to produce 
oiganisms out of lifeless substance are thwarted, 
to question whether, after all, life has ever aii&en, 
whether it may not be even as old as matter, and 
whether its germs, passed from one woild to an¬ 
other, may not have developed where they found 
favourable soil. The true alternative is 
dent: organic life has either begun to exist at some 
one time, or lias existed from eternity.’ On the 
other hand, we may note that the word ‘ eternal ’ 
is somewhat irrelevant in scientific discourse, that 
the notion of such complex substances as proteids 
(essentially involved in every organism we know) 
being primitive is quite against the tenor ol modern 
theories of inorganic evolution ; and that, though 
we cannot deny the possibility, it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive of anything like the protoplasm we know 
surviving transport in a meteorite through the in¬ 
tense cold in space and thiough intense heat when 
passing through our atmosphere. The milder form 
of the hypothesis associated with the name of Lord 
Kelvin was simply one of transport; lie wisely said 
nothing about ‘ eternal cells ’ or any such thing; 
he simply shifted the responsible v for the problem 
of the origin of living organisms oil' the shoulders 
of our planet. 

So far, then, the suggestions are (a) that the 
physical basis of life is as old as the cosmos, and 
(b) that germs of organisms may have come from 
elsewhere to our earth. Apart from an abandon¬ 
ment of the problem as scientifically insoluble,— 
apart, that is to say, from the view that living 
creatures began to he in some way which we cannot 
hope to formulate in terms of the scientific ‘ universe 
of discourse,’—there is but one other possible view, 
namely, that what we call living evolved in Nature’s 
laboratory from what we call not-living—a view to 
which the whole trend of evolutionist thinking at¬ 
tracts us. There are few living biologists who doubt 
the present universality of the induction from all 
sufficiently careful experiment and observation— 
omne vivurn t vivo ; Dr. Bastian is practically alone 
in believing that creatures like Infusorians and 
Amoeba? (highly complex individualities in their 
own way) can now arise from not-living material; 
but it is quite another thing bo say that abiogenesis 
may not have occurred in the past or may not 
occur in the future. 

But though many thoughtful biologists, such as 
Huxley and Spencer, Nftgeli and Haeckel, have 
accepted the hypothesis that living organisms of a 
very simple sort were originally evolved from not- 
living material, they have done so rather in their 
faith in a continuous natural evolution than from 
any apprehension of the possible sequences which 
might lead up to Buch a remarkable result. The 
hypothesis of abiogenesis may be suggested on 
a priori grounds, but few have ventured to offer 
any concrete indication of how the process might 
conceivably come about. To postulate abiogenesis 
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as if it were a matter of course, seems to betray an 
extraordinarily easy-going scientific mood. 

One of the few concrete suggestions is due to 
the ohyBiologist Pfluger (1875), whose views are 
clearly summarized in Verworn’s General Physi¬ 
ology (translation). Pfluger suggested that it is 
the cyanogen radical (CN) that gives the ‘living’ 
proteid molecule its characteristic properties of 
self-decomposition and reconstruction. He indi¬ 
cated the similarities between cyanic acid (HCNO) 
— a product of the oxidation of cyanogen — and 
proteid material, which is admitted to be an essen¬ 
tial part, at least, of all living matter. ' This 
similarity is so great,’ he said, ‘ that 1 might term 
cyanic acid a half-living molecule.’ As cyanogen 
and its compounds arise in an incandescent heat 
when the necessary nitrogenous compounds are 
present, they may have been formed when the 
earth was still an incandescent ball. * If now 1 we 
consider the immeasurably long time during which 
the cooling of the earth’s surface dragged itself 
slowly along, cyanogen and the compounds that 
contain cyanogen- and hydrocarbon- substances 
had time and opportunity to indulge extensively 
in their great tendency towards transformation 
and polymerization, and to pass over with the 
aid of oxygen, and later of water and saltB, 
into that self-destructive proteid, living matter.’ 
Verworn adopts and elaborates this suggestion. 
Compounds of cyanogen were formed while the 
earth was still incandescent; with their property 
of ready decomposition they were forced into cor¬ 
relation with various other carbon compounds 
likewise due to the great heat; when water was 
precipitated as liquid upon the earth, these com¬ 
pounds entered into chemical relations with the 
wuter and its dissolved salts and gases, and thus 
originated extremely labile, very simple, undiffer¬ 
entiated living substance. 

Professor E. ltay Lankester, in his art. * Pro¬ 
tozoa’ in the Enryr. Brit .*, makes the sugges¬ 
tion, 4 that a vast amount of albuminoids and 
other such compounds had been brought into ex¬ 
istence by those processes which culminated in 
the development of the first protoplasm, and it 
seems therefore likely enough that the first proto¬ 
plasm fed upon these antecedent steps in its own 
evolution.’ 

I)r. H. Charlton Bastian suggests, in regard to 
the Jirst origin of living matter upon the earth, 
that the nitrate of ammonia which is known to be 
roduced in the air during thunderstorms, and is 
iscovered in the thunder-shower, may have played 
an important part in the mixture of ingredients 
from which the hypothetical natural synthesis of 
living matter was effected. Mr. J. Butler Burke 
postulates original vital units or ‘ bio-elements,’ 
which 4 may have existed throughout the universe 
for an almost indefinite time,’ which are probably 
4 elements possessing many of the chemical pro¬ 
perties of carbon and the radio-active properties 
of the more unstable elements,’ and which, by 
interacting on otherwise present carbon • com¬ 
pounds, probably gave rise to cellular life as we 
Know it to-day. 

It must be admitted that, in spite of these and 
other concrete suggestions, we are still far from 
being able to imagine how living matter could 
arise from not-living matter. In postulating poss¬ 
ible processes which may have occurred long ago 
in Nature’s laboratory, it seems desirable that 
we Bhould be able to back these up with evidence 
of analogous processes now occurring in Nature,— 
the usual mode of argument in evolutionist dis¬ 
course,—but these analogues are not forthcoming 
at present. It is usual to refer to the achieve¬ 
ments of the synthetic chemist, who can now 
manufacture artificially such natural organic pro¬ 


ducts as urea, alcohol, grape sugar, indigo, oxalic 
acid, tartaric acid, salicylic acid, and caffeine. 
But three facts should be borne in mind : (1) the 
directive agency of the intelligent chemist is an 
essential factor in these syntheses ; (2) no one sup¬ 
poses that a living organism makes its organic 
compounds in the way in which many of these can 
be made in the chemical lahoiatory ; and (3) no 
one has yet come near the artificial synthesis of 
proteids, which are the most characteristic sub¬ 
stances in living matter. 

We are in the habit of comparing what man can 
do in the way of evolving domesticated animals 
and cultivated plants with what we believe Nature 
has done in the distant past. Why, then, should 
we not argue from what the intelligent chemist can 
do in the way of evolving carbon compounds to 
what Nature may have done before there was any¬ 
thing animate ? There is this difference, among 
others, in the two cases, that in the former we can 
actually observe the process of Natural Selection 
which in Nature takes the place of the breeder, 
while we are at a loss to suggest what in Nature’s 
as yet very hypothetical laboratory of chemical 
synthesis could take the place of the directive 
chemist. 

Thus Professor F. R. Japp, following Pasteur, 
pointed out in a memorable British Association 
address that natural organic compounds are 4 op¬ 
tically active’ (a characteristic pioperty which 
cannot be here discussed), that artificially pre¬ 
pared organic compounds are primarily 4 optically 
inactive, that by a selective process the intelligent 
operator can obtain the former fiorn the latter, 
but ... it is diflicult to conceive of any mechanism 
in nature which could effect this. 4 No fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, even with all eternity for 
them to clash and combine in, could compass this 
feat of the formation of the first optically active 
organic compound.’ 4 The chance synthesis of the 
simplest optically active compound from inorganic 
materials is absolutely inconceivable.’ 

Not content, however, with indicating the diffi¬ 
culty which the believer in abiogenesis has here to 
face, Professor Japp went on to say— perhaps, in so 
doing, leaving the rigidly scientific position : 4 1 see 
no escape from the conclusion that, at the moment 
when life first arose, a directive force came into 
play—a force of precisely the same character as 
that which enables the intelligent operator, by the 
exercise of his will, to select out one crystallized 
enantiomorph and reject its asymmetric opposite.’ 
After prolonged discussion, and in view of various 
suggestions of possible origins, he wrote : 4 Although 
I no longer venture to speak of the inconceiv¬ 
ability of any mechanical explanation of the pro¬ 
duction of single optically active compounds asym¬ 
metric always in the. same sense , 1 am as convinced 
as ever of the enormous improbability of any such 
production under chance conditions.’ 

Apart, then, from the fact that the synthesis of 
proteids seems still far off, apart also from the fact 
that there is a great gap between a drop of proteid 
and the simplest organism, we have perhaps said 
enough to show that the hypothesis of abiogenesis 
is not to be held with an easy mind, attracted as 
we may be to it by the general evolutionist argu¬ 
ment. 

In thinking over this difficult question, there 
are two cautions which should be borne in mind. 
We must not exaggerate the apartness of the 
animate from the inanimate, nor must we de¬ 
preciate it. On the one hand, we must recognize 
that modern progress in chemistry and physics 
has given us a much more vital conception of what 
has been libelled as ‘dead matter’: we must not 
belittle the powers of growth and regrowth which 
we observe in crystals, the series of form-changes 
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through which many inorganic things, even drops 
of water, may pass ; the behaviour of ferments ; 
the intricate internal activity of even the dust. 
When we consider, too, such phenomena as ‘ latent 
life’ and * local life,’ and the relatively great sim 
plicity of many forms and kinds of life, we do not 
find it altogether easy to discover absolute, uni¬ 
versal, and invariable criteria to distinguish be¬ 
tween animate and inanimate systems, or between 
the quick and the dead. To some extent, also, 
the artificial synthesis of complex organic com¬ 
pounds, and the ingenious construction of * arti¬ 
ficial cells’ which closely mimic the structure of 
living cells, though no one supposes that they are 
in the faintest degree ‘ alive,’ serve to lessen the 
gap which seems at tirst so wide. 

On the other hand, it is the verdict of common 
sense and exact science alike that living creatures 
stand apart from inanimate systems. The living 
creature feeds and grows ; it undergoes ceaseless 
change or metabolism, and passes through a cycle 
of changes, yet has a marvellous power of retain¬ 
ing its integrity ; it is not ineiely a self-stoking, 
self - repairing engine, but a self - reproducing 
engine; it has a self - regulative development; it 
gives ettective response to external stimuli; it 
profits by experience ; it co-ordinates its activities 
into unified behaviour, it may be into intelligent 
deeds and rational conduct; even in very simple 
animals (Infusorians) there are hints of mind. 
Allowing for the gradual realization of potential¬ 
ities in the course of evolution, we cannot but feel 
that if the living emerged from the not-Iiving then 
our respect for not-living matter must be greatly 
enhanced. As a matter of fact, however, we can¬ 
not at present re-describe any vital behaviour in 
terms of physical and chemical categories, and the 
secret of the organism has to he admitted as such 
whether we advance to a vitalistic statement of it 
or not. 

Finally, let us suppose that some bold experi¬ 
menter in the border-land between chemistry and 
biology, a man like Prof. Jacques Loeb of Chicago, 
succeeded this year or next year in making, not 
merely a corpuscle of protein, but a little living 
thing, by some ingenious synthesis. What then ? 

(a) It is quite likely that the steps leading to 
this hypothetical achievement might be as unlike 
those which, on the hypothesis of abiogenesis, once 
occurred in Nature’s laboratory, as the artificial 
synthesis of, say, oxalic acid is unlike what takes 
place in the sorrel in the wood. (6) At present we 
cannot assert that the laws of the movements of 
organic corpuscles can he deduced from the laws of 
motion of not-living corpuscles,—continuous as we 
may believe cosmic evolution to have been,—and 
the artificial production of a living creature would 
not enable us to make this assertion. What sim¬ 
plification of descriptive formulae the future has in 
store for us no one can predict. We may have to 
simplify the conceptual formulas which we use in 
describing animate L>ehai r iour, and we may have 
to modify the conceptual formulae which we use in 
describing inanimate sequences, but at present the 
two sets of formulae remain distinct, and they 
would so remain even if a little living creature 
were manufactured to-morrow, (c) If we discovered 
a method of artificially producing an organism, as 
Loeb has discovered a method of inducing an egg 
to develop without fertilization, it would render 
the hypothesis of abiogenesis more credible. We 
would then know , what no naturalist at present 
knows, however strongly he may believe it, that 
what we call not-living has in it the potentiality 
of giving origin to what we call living. Hut the 
hypothetical discovery would in no way affect the 
dignity and value of living creatures, or of our own 
life, {d ) If it came about that we were able to 


bring materials and energies together in such a 
way that living creatures of a simple sort resulted, 
we should still have to remember that we had 
acted as directive agents in the synthesis, (e) 
Finally, if the experiment succeeded, we should 
not have arrived at any explanation of life. We 
should he able to say that, given certain antece¬ 
dent conditions, certain consequences ensue, hut we 
should still he unable to answer the question how 
or vfhy. We should have a genetic description of 
an occurrence, but no explanation of it. For that 
is what science never supplies. 

In conclusion, to quote Principal Lloyd Morgan, 

‘ Those who would concentrate the mystery of 
existence on the pin-point of the genesis of proto¬ 
plasm, do violence alike to philosophy and to reli¬ 
gion. Those who would single out from among 
the multitudinous differentiations of an evolving 
universe this alone for special interposition, would 
seem to do little honour to the Divinity they pro¬ 
fess to seive. Theodore Parker gave expression to 
a broader and more reverent theology when he 
said : “The universe, broad and deep and high, is 
a handful of dust which God enchants, lie is the 
mysterious magic which possesses,” — not proto¬ 
plasm merely, hut—“the world.”’ 
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J. Arthur Thomson. 

ABIPONES. —A tribe of South American In¬ 
dians, of Guaycuran stock, who formerly roved 
from the head waters of the Rio Grande in Bolivia 
to the Vermejo in Argentina, although their cen¬ 
tral habitat was the Gran Chaco, west of the 
Paraguay River, in Northern Argentina and Para¬ 
guay. About 1780 the tribe nurnboied some 5000, 
hut it is now supposed to he extinct, like the 
kindred Caduves, rayaguas, Lcnguas, and their 
own destroyers, the Mocovis (J. Deniker, Knees of 
Man , London, 1901, pp. 572-573). Practically the 
only information concerning them is that given 
by Martin Dobrizholler, a Jesuit missionary who 
resided among them for seven years. They are 
described as tall and well formed, while in their 
habits they were nomads and hunters. They were 
well clad, and were fond of adornment and of 
painting themselves. Both sexes were tattooed by 

f iricking the skin with thorns and smearing the 
deeding wound with fresh ashes, thus leaving an 
indelible black outline. The males were tattooed 
with a cross on the forehead, and the women with 
the cross, as well as an ornamental design, on the 
face, breast, and arms. This operation was per¬ 
formed at the age of puberty, and was designed to 
render a girl sufficiently attractive to win a hus¬ 
band, and also to test her courage. Males above 
the age of seven wore lahrets, the most esteemed 
being of brass or (for the chiefs) of a sort of gum. 
These adornments came down to the breast; and 
both sexes distended the lobes of the ears until 
they almost reached the shoulder. Dobrizhofler 
ascribes to them an ethical system of singular 
attractiveness. Their chastity was remarkable, 
and they observed the uttermost decorum am', 
modesty in clothing, deportment, and conversa¬ 
tion. Their courtesy was invariable ; captives were 
treated with all kindness, and the torture of 
prisoners was unknown, although for trophies they 
cut ofF the heads or skinned the faces of those 
slain in war. Annual feasts in honour of victories 
were celebrated with merrymaking and with 
copious indulgence in wine made of cd/aroba or 
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honey, the only vice of the Abipones being intoxi¬ 
cation. In temperament they were somewhat 
phlegmatic, not being reckless in war, despite their 
undoubted bravery. 

Their Ruperb physique was due, in great measure, 
to the fact that consanguineous marriages were 
forbidden, and that early sexual excess was said to 
be unknown, while men aid not marry under the age 
of thirty, or women under twenty. At the birth 
of a child the father practised the couvade (q.v.). 
Infanticide and abortion were common, each woman 
killing all her children but two. The custom of 
infanticide was increased by the suckling of in¬ 
fants for three years, during which time the 
husband was denied all marital rights, and conse¬ 
quently often married again—marriage being ter¬ 
minable at his will. On the other hand, polygamy 
was rare, and even when practised the wives were 
not required to live together lest they should be¬ 
come jealous. Fidelity in marriage was almost 
invariable. A curious deviation from the ordinary 
usage of infanticide is found in the fact that girls 
were killed less often than boys, since parents 
received large sums for giving their daughters in 
marriage, while sons were required to pay heavy 
dowries to the parents of their brides. 

In their religion, Dobrizhoffer states that the 
A hi] tones had little taste for meditation, specula¬ 
tion, or reasoning, although they were cunning 
imitators. According to him, they had no word 
for God, but reverenced an ‘evil spirit* (who 
seems, however, to have had no qualities essenti¬ 
ally evil). This deity was called Aharaigichi or 
Queevet, and also ‘grandfather* (Groaperike), and 
it was he who gave the A hi nones valour and the 
Spaniards riches. Aharaigichi was represented by 
the Pleiades. When this constellation disappeared 
from the horizon, the Abipones thought him sick 
and in danger of extinction; so they celebrated 
the rising of the Pleiades in May by feasting, 
dancing, and singing. The cult was maintained 
by priests ( keebet ), to whom Aharaigichi had given 
supernatural power. These 'jugglers,* as the good 
Jesuit calls them, were much feared, since when 
angry they could transform themselves into invis¬ 
ible and invulnerable tigers. To the malice of the 
keebet was ascribed death, and the Abipones 
quaintly said that were it not for the keebet and 
the Spaniards, they would never die. Thunder 
and lightning were supposed to be obsequies of a 
dead keebet, and bones and other relics of these 
medicine-men were carried by the Abipones in 
their wanderings. In addition to thunder and 
lightning, comets and eclipses of the sun and of the 
moon were objects of terror. Besides the keebet , 
old women, who gathered in bands to perform 
secret rites with wailing and discordant drumming, 
were dreaded, especially as they were able to con¬ 
jure up the dead. 

Immediately after death, the heart and tongue 
of the deceased were boiled and given to a dog to 
eat, in order that the keebet who had caused the 
dissolution might himself perish. Relatives and 
friends shaved their heads in sign of mourning, 
and the women wailed for nine days and nights, 
the nocturnal lamentations being restricted to those 
who were specially invited for the purpose. A 
woman might also wail whenever she remembered 
a dead ancestor, whereupon all others of her sex 
who heard her were expected to unite with her in 
howling lugubriously. All mention of the name 
of the dead was avoided ; his house was destroyed, 
and his relatives and friends changed their names. 
The soul was believed to survive the body, al¬ 
though the Abipones had no clear idea of its fate. 
The ghosts of tne dead, however, were the objects 
of intense dread, and were supposed to enter into 
small ducks called ruUUic , winch fly in flocks by 


night, and have a doleful hissing note. On the 
grave were placed, for the use of the dead, a 
water-pot, a garment, weapons, and the bodien of 
his horses and cattle which had been killed at the 
time of his death. The graves of ancestors were 
venerated,—thus clearly implying the existence of 
ancestor-worship,—and their bones were often re¬ 
peatedly exhumed by the Abipones in the course 
of their wanderings, and carried from place to 

J ilace, until they could finally be buried in the 
ainily burial-ground which contained the bodies 
of their kin. 

Litkratitkb.—M. DobrizhofFer's Hietoria <U Abiponibut , 
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People of Paraguay, by Sara Coleridge, 3 vein., London, 1822). 

Louis H. Guay. 

ABNORMALITIES (Biological).—In biology, 
the term ‘abnormality’ is used in a comprehensive 
sense to describe forms of life, or parts or structures 
thereof, differing in appearance or constitution 
from such of their fellows as are Bhown by 
statistics to be so closely similar that for general 
purposes they may be regarded as identical, or, in 
other words, normal. It is now acknowledged that 
all organisms are variable, and that, while we 
tacitly ignore the smaller degrees of variation from 
the mean,* yet we do recognize the variations of 
higher degree, and these we call abnormalities. 
Once again, abnormalities may be defined as the 
more aberrant of the variations to which every 
organism, and every structure, is liable or subject. 
The most extreme cases of abnormality will be 
described separately as ‘monsters’ (ef. art. Mon¬ 
sters), though it must be remembered that no 
true line of distinction exists, and that, as has 
just been stated, they are really the extreme in¬ 
stances of abnormalities. 

With the exclusion of monsters, the field of our 
subject is somewhat narrowed. It remains to re¬ 
view briefly the classes of these aberrant forms, 
and to indicate the importance of their study in 
biology. Abnormalities may be classified in various 
ways. One of the most comprehensive schemes is 
that proposed by Professor Macalister in his Boyle 
Lecture (1894), It includes nine categories or 
classes, viz. : the abnormalities of (1) quantity 
(2) material, (3) repetition, (4) cohesion, (5) alter 
nation, (C) position, (7) series, (8) inheritance, 
(9) new formation. For present purposes it is, 
however, most convenient to review’ briefly (1) the 
origin of abnormalities, and (2) their transmission 
from parent to offspring. 

x. Origin of abnormalities.—In some cases an 
origin can be discerned and a cause assigned. Thus 
(a) interference with the normal course of develop¬ 
ment is evidently the determining cause in certain 
instances. A typical example met with in medical 
practice is the individual in whom the development 
of the partitions within the heart has been affected. 
In such instances the blood is not properly aerated, 
and the patient has a ‘cyanotic’ aspect, i.e. he looks 
blue ana cold. The study of the developmental his • 
tory of animals has shown that any interference can 
produce more profound and extensive changes when 
acting in the earlier stages of growth than in the 
later period. And progress in embryologieal science 
has show’n how some of the observed effects may 
be produced. Thus in the higher animals, for in¬ 
stance, an aberration of growth can be referred to 
defects in the body of the embryo itself, though in 
other cases the membranes immediately surround¬ 
ing the embryo or the adjacent maternal tissues 
are capable, if themselves imperfect, of reacting 
on the embryo so as to modify its form. The 
effect may seem to be produced either directly or 

* In a fuller discussion of this part of the subject, attention 
would have to he directed to the difference between what an 
termed respectively the ‘ mean ’ and the ‘ mode ’ of any series. 
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mechanically, or yet again, the result may be due 
to an indirect cause in turn determined by inter 
ference with nutrition. Again, ( b ) the nutrition 
and the quantity and quality of the food, are alon< 
capable, if altered, of leading to deviations from 
the ordinary course of events, sufficiently marked 
to come within the definition of abnormality. Cases 
of hypertrophy, overgrowth, or gigantism fall 
under this heading, (r) In other cases, no such 
obvious interference can be detected or held ac 
countable. And among these, even if those ex 
amples are eliminated in which by analogy there h 
a fair show of reason for believing that they fall 
under heading (a) or (6) as above (though the act 
ing cause is not quite so clear), there is a remnan 
of instances in which it does not seem justifiabh 
to invoke causes of this kind. Pending the dis¬ 
covery of a more intelligible explanation, the only 
course open to biologists in such cases is to recognize 
in living matter an inherent power, or capability, 
of producing abnormalities, or, as they are some 
times termed, ‘sports.’ 

2. Transmission from parent to offspring.—The 
transmission of abnormalities from parent to oil- 
spring is inconstant and uncertain. The study 
of this question is inseparably connected with that 
of the transmission of those more constant features 
which distinguish the normal individual. The dis¬ 
cussion of this problem is beyond the scope of this 
article, and it will suffice to state that abnor¬ 
malities can even be classified according as they 
are constantly transmitted, or not so constantly 
transmitted, from paient to offspring. It is thus 
possible to distinguish the former, or constantly 
transmitted varieties, now termed ‘mutations,’ 
from the latter, not so constantly transmitted, now 
called ‘fluctuations.’ The importance of this dis¬ 
tinction depends on the relation of this subject to 
the problem of the origin of the species met with 
in organic nature. In nature the occurrence of 
abnormalities, and the diflerenee (just remarked) 
concerning their transmissibility, are facts of obser¬ 
vation concerning which there is nothing specu¬ 
lative. But, gianted the production of abnormali¬ 
ties, and the greater capability for propagation of 
some (through inheritance), with, at the same 
time, the lesser tendency to persistence shown 
by others, the ground is cleared for the erection of 
a theory of the origin of organic species through 
transformation. This seems to depend further 
upon the postulate that certain kinds of abnor¬ 
mality confer upon the individual exhibiting 
them an advantage not shared by his congeners. 
Hence, were the advantage to be maintained, the 
abnormal stock might in time outnumber the 
original stock. But the latter would then no longer 
be the normal stock, for by definition the normal 
must be in a majority, so that the type of the 
organism would have changed. Such a process, if 
it occurred on a large scale, would lead to the 
production of forms so different from their ancestors 
that they might well be classified as new species. 
It is not proposed to embark upon an examination 
of this position here, the main object in view being 
to draw attention to the importance of the study 
of abnormalities in biology. 

Literature (selected works in chronological order).—Darwin, 
Origin of Species, etc., 1859; Mendel, Experiments in Plant 
Hybridisation, 1806 (tr. by Bateson in Mendel’s Principles 
of Heredity, 1902); Darwin, Variations of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication, 1867; Bateson, Materials for the Study 
of Variation, 1894; De Vries, Species and Varieties, their 
origin by Mutation, 1906; Punnett, Mendeliem. 1907; Lock, 
Recent Progress in the Study of Variation, Heredity, and 
Evolution, 1906. W. L. H. DUCK WORTH. 

ABNORMALITIES (Psychological).—Human 
abnormalities, psychologically considered, are in¬ 
cluded within the great class of mental affections 
which owe their origin to arrested development of 


the brain. The development of the brain may be 
arrested, as the result of congenital malformation, 
or from the effect of disease m the earlier periods 
of existence. As a rule, it is by no means easy to 
differentiate congenital defect from that arising 
from interference with the natural course of de¬ 
velopment immediately before or after birth, but 
there is reason to believe that congenital malfor¬ 
mation accounts for much the larger number of 
cases of feeble-mindedness. 

Congenital mental defect is wholly or in part 
correlated with the development of the physical 
organization, especially with that of the nervous 
system ; and it is rare to meet with imperfeot 
congenital structure of the nervous system in the 
absence of other imperfections of the body. These 
imperfections of the body are technically known 
as physical stigmata. They are the outward signs 
of the nervous imperfections. It is acknowledged 
on all hands that the more grave the mental defect, 
the more numerous and the more grave are the 
physical malformations. Thus, as we pass up the 
scale from monsters to idiots, imbeciles, and the 
higher class of the latter, we find a gradually 
diminishing number of bodily malformations, quan¬ 
titatively and qualitatively, until they disappear 
altogether and we emerge upon the apparently 
normal plane of the race so far as regards mental 
functions and bodily structure. 

Besides the physical stigmata, there are certain 
well recognized mental stigmata, such as epilepsy, 
hysteria, alcoholism, chorea, and the various tics 
and obsessions which are the outward manifesta¬ 
tions of underlying defects in the nervous system, 
especially in the brain. Although we know that 
every functional peculiarity must have an under¬ 
lying organic basis, we are still very far from a 
knowledge of the intimate correlation between 
structure and function. The most important at¬ 
tempt to correlate mental power with the structure 
of the cortex cerebri has been made by Dr. ,1. S. 
Bolton, writing in Motts’ Archives of Neurology for 
1903. His observations, as yet unconlirmed, show 
that the pyramidal layer (second layer) of nerve 
cells in the pre-frontal cortex varies inversely in 
depth with the degree of amentia or dementia 
present in each case. This is the only layer that 
appreciably varies in depth in normal brains; the 
degree of its development in normal infants and in 
congenital aments (idiots) varies directly with the 
mental endowment of the individual, and the degree 
of its retrogression in demented patients varies 
directly with the amount of existing dementia. 

Idiocy and imbecility are abnormalities connected 
by gradation with the more pronounced class of 
human monsters which are either non-viable or, 
owing to defective organization, unable to sur¬ 
vive for any considerable time after birth. As the 
non-viable monsters and those which, owing to 
imperfect development, are unable to live through 
infancy, are all mindless, a description of them 
does not fall under the scope of the present article. 

The present divisions of congenital mental ab¬ 
normalities are (1) Idiocy, (2) Intellectual Imbe¬ 
cility, and (3) Moral Imbecility. It must be borne 
'n mind that the following descriptions refer to 
,vpes only, and that the forms of the various 
classes referred to merge into one another insen¬ 
sibly without any fast dividing differences. 

I. Idiocy.—-For clinical purposes and conveni¬ 
ence ol description, idiocy is frequently subdivided 
nto (a) complete idiocy, and (b) ordinary idiocy. 

(a) Complete Idiocy .— The greater number of the 
nembers of this group manifest scarcely any signs 
of psychical life. Their intelligence is of a very 
low order, and all the ordinary mental faculties 
are practically absent. There remains at the most 
species of local memory, applicable to simple 
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habitual wants, and to the requirements of the 
moment. There is no will-power and no faculty 
of initiative. They have no command of articulate 
language, but some of them are able to make their 
few desires known by signs, cries, or sounds under¬ 
stood only by those in immediate attendance upon 
them. The presence of the ordinary instincts and 
sentiments is not revealed by such cases. Many 
of them do not appear even to be conscious of their 
own existence, much less of the ordinary feel¬ 
ings of pleasure, pain, fear, or love. In the great 
majority of instances the sexual instinct is absent. 
The only instinct they exhibit is that of hunger, 
and it is expressed only when food is presented 
before them. 

On the physical side, the facial expression is 
marked by the most complete hebetude, relieved 
only by the occasional appearance of passing 
emotions of a superficial and vague kind. The 
general impression left upon the observer of one 
of these faces is one of a peculiar mingling of 
youth and old age. The form of the head is very 
variable, being microcephalie or macrocephalic, and 
the size of the face is generally disproportionate 
to that of the head, being in the former case too 
large and in the latter too small. The lips are 
thick, the tongue has a swollen appearance, and 
the saliva constantly overflows. The skin has an 
earthy colour, and is covered with an oily secretion 
which gives off an offensive odour. Most of these 
idiots are unable to walk, and when they can do 
so, the gait is tottering and uncertain, and all the 
muscular movements are in-coordinate and un¬ 
gainly. Among the disorders of motility to which 
they are subject may be mentioned : general and 
local spasms, chorea, and epileptic convulsions; 
while contractures of the limbs, hemiplegia, and 
local paralyses are very common. They exhibit in 
abundance the ordinary stigmata of degeneration, 
such as cleft palate, hare-lip, disordered and ir¬ 
regular dentition, and dwarfism. 

(6) Ordinary Idiocy .—Idiots of this class are, as 
a rule, fairly conversant with their immediate sur¬ 
roundings. Although they may know their own 
names and respond when addressed, their command 
of language is extremely limited ; they are able to 
pronounce only a few words, or at most a few 
phrases, the correct significance of which they 
understand. They make particular use of inter¬ 
jections and nouns in conversation. It is imposs¬ 
ible to train them either to read or write beyond 
the simplest words. Some of them show an apti¬ 
tude for drawing imperfect resemblances of natural 
objects ; but they are unable to count beyond cer¬ 
tain limited figures, and arithmetic is entirely 
beyond their power. A great many idiots possess 
the faculty of imitation very strongly, but in most 
of them the imitative art is imperfect and grotesque. 
Many of them manifest affection to those with whom 
they live and who treat them kindly, but this feel¬ 
ing bears a stronger affinity to dog-like attachment 
than to the more reasoned human instinct of friend¬ 
ship. In short, their sentiments are usually con¬ 
fined to a crude appreciation of pleasure and pain, 
expressed emotionally in an unrestrained barbaric 
manner. They are, however, capable of a certain 
amount of training and discipline, as regards ex¬ 
ternal behaviour. Thus, if properly trained, they 
may learn to dress themselves more or less tidily, 
to eat inoffensively, and to control their animal 
impulses; but if for any reason supervision is for 
long relaxed, they are apt to become degraded and 
repulsive in their habits. 

In this class, as in the former, the body is 
stunted, and most of the individuals are ungainly 
and ugly in appearance. A great variety of 
physical stigmata and malformations are mani¬ 
fested by tlie subjects. In addition to micro¬ 


cephalism and macrocephalism, the shape of the 
head may be altered in one or other of the fol¬ 
lowing ways,—namely, flattening of the cranial 
vertex or occiput, low or swiftly receding forehead, 
asymmetry of opposite sides of the head or face, 
prognathism and extreme vaulting, flattening, or 
asymmetry of the palate. The teeth are liable to 
numerous malformations ; the second dentition may 
fail altogether, or, if it does occur, the teeth are 
badly formed and carious. In the eyes, strabismus, 
astigmatism, and anomalous pigmentation are fre¬ 
quent ; in some cases the distance between the eyes 
is narrowed, while in others, as in the Mongolian 
type of idiot, they present the tme Oriental ap¬ 
pearance, being set far apart and almond-shaped. 
Idiots are subject to various disorders of the gastro¬ 
intestinal tract, especially to inflammatory condi¬ 
tions of the mucous mem hranes. The skin is usually 
pigmented and unhealthy-looking, and gives oil an 
offensive odour. 

About 25 per cent, of all idiots are subject to 
epilepsy. Most of them exhibit a tendency to 
instinctive impulses, irritability of temper, and 
occasionally to maniacal excitement. The physical 
resistance to disease of all kinds is extremely low, 
and tuberculosis is one of the most frequent causes 
of death. Few of them live longer than thirty 
years ; in complete idiocy the duration of life is 
very much shorter. 

2 . Intellectual Imbecility.—It is often impossible 
to detect in early childhood any outstanding difler- 
ence between imbeciles and normal children. In 
many instances it is only when education begins to 
be communicated that a radical ditfeience shows 
itself in the greater inaptness of the feeble-minded 
to assimilate ordinary elementary instruction. As 
imbeciles approach the age of puberty, their mental 
defects become more apparent; besides being slow 
of apprehension and dull-witted, they are deficient 
in ordinary interest, in judgment, and in common- 
sense. Listlessness, inattention, and a tendency to 
become absorbed in subjective thought—commonly 
called ‘day-dreaming’—are frequent symptoms of 
their intellectual feebleness, in addition to the 
symptoms which result from imperfect cerebral 
development. In a certain sense it may be said of 
them that they do not grow old with their years, 
and when they approach adolescence they do so 
without any appreciable increase of responsibility. 
They remain childish, easily satisfied with trifles, 
and display an interest and curiosity in things 
which have long ceased to interest people of the 
same age. The sexual instinct is early developed, 
and often manifests itself as an exaggeration or 
perversion of the normal condition. Mental con¬ 
ceptions, the association of ideas, and power of 
initiative are slow and difficult. Within their 
somewhat limited sphere of reasoning, which never 
passes into abstruse consideration, they think and 
act in a normally logical manner ; yet they lament¬ 
ably fail either in foreseeing the consequences of 
their actions or in understanding the more compli¬ 
cated actions of their normal fellow - creatures. 
The moral aberrations are as pronounced as the 
intellectual. Imbeciles are prone to be egotistic, 
vain, and sensitively proud. Family ties are apt 
to be loosely felt; the ordinary aflection for rela¬ 
tives is generally feeble, and, although they may 
be capable of forming strong attachments to indi¬ 
viduals, such feelings rapidly yield after short 
periods of separation. Religious and altruistic 
ideas as well as moral discrimination arc not, as a 
rule, based upon conviction so much as upon habit 
and the discipline exercised by other people. Most 
imbeciles aie untruthful and unreliable, more 
especially in small matters such as tlie appiopria- 
tion of trifling articles, the property of other people. 
They are often irritable, and are subject to out- 
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bursts of rage or excitement, for inadequate reasons. 
Many imbeciles are able to earn a somewhat pre 
carious livelihood by ordinary manual labour, or 
by working at some trade which they may have 
learned indiHerently well, but the technique of 
which they are able to execute only imperfectly, 
Whatever work they do requires the active super¬ 
vision and guidance of others. Their artistic sense 
is rarely developed to an exceptional degree, al¬ 
though a few of them are musical; while others 
exhibit an extraordinary memory for detail, or 
arithmetical powers wholly disproportionate to 
their general mental development. 

Imbeciles are subject to attacks of mental ex¬ 
citement or depression, which have a tendency 
to recur periodically. It is during these attacks, 
especially of excitement, that they are prone to 
commit criminal or morbidly impulsive acts. A 
considerable proportion of them are afflicted with 
epilepsy. 

The physical characteristics of imbecility are 
neither numerous nor important. The subjects 
are usually well developed, and their outward con¬ 
formation differs but slightly from that of normal 
individuals. The facial expression, however, usu¬ 
ally indicates a want of mental power ; and certain 
speech-defects, such as lisping, stammering, and 
imperfect pronunciation, are common, to which 
may be added a tendency to misapply the meaning 
of certain words, and to misunderstand the gram¬ 
matical use of certain parts of speech, such as 
adverbs and the infinitive mood of verbs. The 
physical resistance is lowered, and the activity of 
the various bodily functions is much less vigorous 
than in normal individuals. Hence it is that im¬ 
beciles succumb more easily to bodily diseases, 
especially such as are of infectious origin, and that 
a considerable number of them die of phthisis. 

3 . Moral Imbecility.—Whether or not congenital 
moral defect can exist independently of intellectual 
defect is a disputed question. We have already 
seen that moral defect is a concomitant of con¬ 
genital intellectual weakness; but there undoubt¬ 
edly occur cases of moral non-development in which 
the intellectual faculties are as vigorous as, or even 
surpass, those of ordinary individuals. We are 
therefore compelled to admit that congenital per¬ 
version of the moral nature may exist without any 
apparent intellectual defect. But a closer observa¬ 
tion of such cases shows not only that they are 
non-moral in one or more particulars, but that 
they also exhibit eccentricities of conduct or sin¬ 
gular and absurd habits, or the tendency to perform 
the common actions of life in an unconventional 
manner. Moreover, a prolonged observation of 
such persons reveals a liability in them to various 
forms of intellectual perversions, such os unfounded 
suspicions, gross superstitions, obsessions, delusions, 
hallucinations, ana even confirmed insanity. 

In the more pronounced forms of moral imbe¬ 
cility without apparent intellectual defect we find 
a wayward and impracticable temper, an absence 
of social instincts and of normal affection, which 
may even express itself as a positive aversion to 
relatives and friends. Such persons are incapable 
of realizing the value of truth, and become so 
notorious in this respect among the people who 
know them, that their statements on tne most 
ordinary matters of fact are never believed. 
They steal systematically without shame, the 
only restraint being the fear of being found out. 
Pernaps their most prominent characteristic is 
their cruelty. It is not so much that they are 
ruthless in the pursuit of objects which they desire, 
as that they go out of their way to inflict pain 
presumably for the pleasure of witnessing suffering. 
They are, however, apt to be extremely resentful 
of injury to themselves, and seldom forget to avenge 


an insult. They are also vain, proud, and super¬ 
cilious. They yield to the worst impulses of their 
lower nature without any evident desire to resist 
them, and they never express sincere contrition for 
any action. As might be expected, they cause 
endless grief and anxiety to their relatives, and 
their lives are lamentable failures from the point 
of view of worldly success. Their intellectual 
faculties, often very acute, are exercised in the 
gratification of their selfish desires or in the justi¬ 
fication of their conduct, rather than in the pursuit 
of any continuous honest endeavours. As a rule, 
their affinity for evil courses leads them to in¬ 
dulgence in habits which tend to accelerate their 
degeneration and to terminate life prematurely. 

In the case of children and young adolescents 
it is unwise to pass too hasty a judgment, tor it 
may happen that the moral sense is not absent 
but only tardily manifested. In such cases the 
children may be bright, intelligent, quickly recep¬ 
tive, often emotionally impressionable,—perhaps to 
a morbid degree,—but lacking in the very elements 
of moral perception. Many of these individuals, as 
they approach adult life, begin to change radically 
in tlieir moral nature, and some of them have even 
attained to saintliness and canonization. 

There are, finally, many persons who never attain 
to the average moral sense, and whom no appeal 
based on moral grounds can touch, yet who are 
possessed of such clear reasoning powers and self- 
control, that they successfully conceal their non¬ 
morality by a rigid observance of the conventions 
of their fellow-men. 

Pathology. —In congenital mental defect, especi¬ 
ally in its more pronounced forms, such as idiocy, 
the brain convolutions present a simple arrange¬ 
ment suggestive of a tendency to revert to the type 
of the higher mammalia ; thus they may either 
present few secondary folds, or be small, slender, 
and curling (mirrogyri). A nested development of 
certain convolutions is frequently observed, especi¬ 
ally in the frontal and parietal regions, which gives 
to the brain a peculiar and irregular appearance. 

The size of the cerebrum relative to that of the 
cerebellum may lie deficient, so that the latter is 
not covered over by the occipital lobes, as is the 
case in the carnivora and higher herbivora. Parts 
of the brain, most frequently the corpus callosum , 
may be absent, and many inequalities in the 
development of the two hemispheres have been 
recorded. 

In the second and third layers of the cortex of 
the ape and in a similar situation in the cortex 
of the pig, Bevan Lewis ( Text Book of Mental 
Diseases, 1809, p. 70) describes a perfectly globose 
cell, with a single delicate apex process and two or 
more, extremely delicate baRal processes without 
any angular projection from the rounded contour 
of the cell. These cells occur in man only in cases 
of idiocy and imbecility. Hammarberg (quoted 
by Ireland, Mental Affections of Children) found 
tne pyramidal cells fewer in number than in 
normal man. This confirms to a certain extent 
the observations of Bolton, referred to at the com¬ 
mencement of this article. If only small portions 
of the brain presented this paucity of cell develop¬ 
ment, while the remaining portions were normal, 
though having fewer cells than usual, the indi¬ 
vidual was, according to Hammarberg, not idiotic, 
but imbecile or weak-minded. Where the cells 
were not only abnormal in shape, but also, gener¬ 
ally, very few in number, the idiocy was profound; 
where tne cells were more numerous, though at 
places globose, badly developed or degenerate, there 
was more intellectual development, though the 
‘ndividual was still idiotic. Concomitant with 
hese arrests in the development of nerve eells 
there is a corresponding diminution in cell pro- 
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cesses, and consequently in the number of the 
nerve fibres of the cortex. We thus see that the 
essential pathological condition in idiocy and im¬ 
becility is an arrest in the development of the 
cortical neurous, and that the degree of mental 
weakness depends upon the extent of the imperfect 
development of these elements. 

John Macpherson. 

ABOR, ABOR-MIRI. — A title applied to a 
groun of hill tribes of the Mongolian type, on 
the N. frontier of the Indian province of Assam. 

The word A bar or A bor seems to mean 4 barbarous' or 4 inde¬ 
pendent.’ Hie Mins, according; to Dalton (p. 22), are bo called 
because they acted as mediators between the Assamese and the 
more isolated Aliors, and he suggests (p. 29) that the word is 
identical with the rniria or inilia of Orissa, which, according to 
him, has originated the title applied to the Meriah victim by 
the Kandhs (which see). But this is more than doubtful ; and 
Dr. Grierson, to whom the question was recently referred, with 
more probability suggests that the word is Mi-ri, of which the 
first syllable in Tibetan means 4 man,’ and the whole compound 
may possibly mean ‘nobleman’ or ‘gentleman.’ 

The Abors or Abars occupy a tract of country on 
both banks of the Dihang river, which is the upper 
course of the Brahmaputra. To the W. of this is 
the Miri country. Most of the Abors live outside 
British territory, within the Tibetan border, only 
321 being recorded as British subjects at the Census 
of 1901. Of these, 53 were described as Hindus, 
7 as Buddhists, and the remaining 261 as Animists. 
Of the Miris, 46,720 persons were enumerated 
within British territory at the same Census, of 
whom about half represented themselves as Hindu 
and half as Animist. They seem, like the tribes 
which occupy the hills on both sides of this group, 
the Mislinus (wh. see) to the E. and the Daphlas 
(wli. see) to the W. f to be little affected by either 
Hinduism or Buddhism, and to be in the mam 
Animists. Dalton (p. 25) Btates that when their 
children are lost, probably being kidnapped by 
the Minimus, the Abors attribute their disappear¬ 
ance to the wood - spirits, in w hom they firmly 
believe, and to each of whom some particular 
department in the destiny of man is assigned. 
Each disease has a spirit of its own, and, as they 
have no medicine for the sick, the only remedy 
is a sacrifice to the spirit to whom the illness is 
attributed. The favourite haunt of these spirits 
is a mountain called liigam , which is held in 
awe by them. No one can return from it, lienee 
its mysteries have never been disclosed. They 
acknowledge and adore one Supreme Being as the 
father of all, and have some vague belief in a 
future state; but their ideas on the subject are 
ill-defined, and Dalton, who heard them speak of 
a Judge of the Dead under the name of Jam , who 
is clearly the Hindu Yama, reasonably inferred 
that much of this belief had been borrowed from 
Hindu sources. Needham (Assam Census, 1901, 
i. 48) adds that the chief of the malignant spirits 
whom it is the main object of their religion to 
propitiate, is called Apom or Epom , and his younger 
brother Pomsa , both of whom inhabit the rubber 
tree, and must be propitiated in times of sickness. 
Urom is another malignant spirit who resides in 
unclean places, attacks people after dark, and 
causes stomachic pains and headaches. He is 
generally propitiated with an offering of some dry 
bones and spirits. Kilu Dele , who represent the 
male and female earth spirits of the Dravidians 
(which see), live underground, and destroy crops 
and other field produce. A sacrifice of tw r o cooked 
lowls, rice, and other delicacies must be offered to 
them under the farm granary. Nipong if* an evil 
spirit to whose malignity all female diseases are 
attributed, and he attacks men also with haemor¬ 
rhage and colic, which cause the sufferer to roll 
about like a woman in travail. He is said to live 
in plantain groves or amongst stinging nettles, on 
the seeds of which it is believed that he exists. 
vol. i.—3 


Dalton notices one peculiarity in their sacrifices, 
that, when an animal is offered to the spirits, no 
one is allowed to have a share of the meat except 
the old and infirm, who may be regarded as being 
provided for in this way. They have no hereditary 
priesthood, but there are certain persons called 
deodars who gain the position of soothsayers, from 
their superior knowledge of the science of omens. 
These officials practise divination by observing the 
entrails of birds and the liver of a pig. 

One of these men informed Dalton that the whole human race 
is descended from a single mother, who had two sons, the elder 
a bold hunter, the younger a clever craftsman and his mother ■ 
favourite. She migrated to the W., taking her younger son 
with her and all the household utensils, arms, and implements. 
The people of the land who remained behind thus loBt all 
knowledge of arts and handicrafts, and from them Bprarig the 
present Abors. The Western nations, including the English, are 
descended from the younger Bon. 

The beliefs of tiie hill Miris closely resemble 
those of the Abors. But those who have migrated 
to the Assam plains have, to a large extent, aban¬ 
doned the more savage beliefs of their wildei kins¬ 
men. They have now come under the influence 
of the Order of Gus&ins (wh. see) or of Brahman 

nests, who have induced them to adopt, in some 

egree, the ordinary Hindu beliefs, but they have 
failed to wean them from their impure manner of 
living, such as the e&ting of fowls, pork, and beef, 
the use of intoxicating liquor, and the neglect of 
caste rules in the preparation of their food -- all 
gross ollences in the eyeB of the Hindu, and much 
more dangerous than any heretical belief. Allen 
records that some Miris asserted that they be¬ 
lieved in a future life, but they weie careful to 
add that they had never heard of a dead man who 
returned to this earth. Their belief in the sur¬ 
vival of the spirit is shown by the care taken that 
the dead shall be buried as if equipped for a Ion" 
journey—with food, cooking utensils, arms, ana 
ornaments suitable to his position in life, so that 
his rank may be made manifest to the Judge of 
the Dead. They also attach great importance to 
the burial of the corpse near the graves of its 
ancestors, and if a man of rank dies in the plains 
of a disease not regarded as contagious, they take 
pains to send his body to the family cemetery in 
the hills. 

Literature. —Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 21 ft .; 
JASli xiv. 420ff. ; Gait, Census Report Assam, 1891, i. 221 f.; 
Allen, ib. 1901, 1 . 47f. ; Peal, JASB xli. 27; Hodgson, ib. 
xviil. pt. ii 967 ; Robinson, ib. xviii. pt. i. 230. 

W. Crooke. 

ABORIGINES.—In the article Ethnology it 
is pointed out that the four main divisions of man¬ 
kind ' have not remained stationary in their re¬ 
spective original homes, but have been subject to 
great fluctuations during historic times.’ But 
no rigid parting-lme can be drawn between the 
historic and the prehistoric ages, w'hich everywhere 
tend to merge imperceptibly one in the other. 
Hence the remark may confidently be extended to 
all times since early man first began those migra¬ 
tory movements by which he has replenished the 
earth. We know, for instance, that, during the 
Stone Ages, Europe was occupied by both long¬ 
headed and shoit-headed races, and Seiior F. 
Outes has now shown that the same two types 
had already reached Austral-America in Pleisto¬ 
cene times (La Edad de la Piedra en Patagonia, 
1905). It follows that the two primary divisions 
recognized by anthropologists nave been inti¬ 
mately associated together for countless genera¬ 
tions, and consequently that there are no more 
any pure stocks, except perhaps a few isolated 
groups, still surviving in some remote and hitherto 
inaccessible corners of the world, such as the 
Andamanese Islanders, the recently - discovered 
Toiilas of Celebes, and the Fijian Kai-Colos. 

The term ‘Aborigines’ is therefore generally 
to be taken in a purely relative sense, and the 
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claim often made by them to be regarded ns true 
autochthones must be unhesitatingly rejected. 
The}' are normally ‘mestizos,’ in whom the physi¬ 
cal and psychic characters of two or more races 
are intermingled in varying proportions. lint the 
psychic cliaiacter of primitive peoples finds its 
chief expression in their religious concepts, since 
their whole conduct is almost exclusively con¬ 
trolled by their views regarding the unseen world. 
Put in this way, the statement that their religious 
systems have been influenced by foreign contact 
follows of itself, and the inference that, as there 
are no longer any unmixed races, so there are no 
longer any unmixed religions, becomes almost a 
truism. The inference is certainly not quite 
obvious at first sight, although the analogous 
somatic mixtures, as between whites and blacks, 
are often self-evident. But that is only because 
mental are necessarily more subtle and elusive 
than material phenomena. The savage may hide 
his inmost thoughts regarding the supernatural, as 
he often does to casual visitors ; but he cannot 
hide the constituent elements of his outward form 
from the searching eye of intelligent observers. 

I. Thus the main physical features of the Aus¬ 
tralian aborigines have long been determined, 
■while the source of many of their religious ideas 
is still the subject of heated discussions between 
the Spencers, Gillens, Langs, Frazers, and other 
serious students of primitive psychologies. The 
Narrinyeri people of South-East Australia have a 
4 god ’ or mythical being, Nurunderi, who dwells 
in a shadowy Elysium in the far west ; and to 
reach this abode of bliss the souls of the dead 
have to pass under the sea and over a fiery pit, 
into which the wicked fall while the good escape. 
But such abodes of bliss and misery form no part 
of the genuine beliefs of the natives, who do not 
distinguish between morally good and wicked 
people ; and careful inquiry has now shown that 
these are merely distorted reminiscences of the 
heaven and hell preached to the Narrinyeri tribe 
by the early missionaries. 

The same god Nurunderi (Ngurundere) plays a 
great part in the myths of the kindled Tanganarin 
people of the Lower Murray Kiver, and also 
aflords a curious illustration of the way in which 
the Biblical stories get perverted in the minds of 
the natives. 

ThiR ifreat Kinjj of Wyir (Heaven) had two wives, who caught 
a large and a small fish, keeping the first for themselves and 
giving him the little one. Discovering the fraud, he was very 
angry, and said, ‘ You shall die for this, and all Tanganarin 
shall die , and there shall be fighting and sickness, and evil 
spirits until then.’ Ngurundere had created and done every¬ 
thing for them, giving them knowledge and skill in hunting, 
fishing, and fighting. But after the sentence of death for the 
trick played upon him by his wives, he took away their know¬ 
ledge and power, left them, and ascended into heaven. Then 
they became ignorant and blind, and lived like the beasts of the 
field for a long tune, till of a virgin was born a good and wise 
■nan named Wyungare. He gave them hack their lost wisdom 
and power, and taught them sorcer.i ; and when he had re¬ 
generated all the tribe, he waa taken up to heaven by Ngurun- 
aere, and now reigns there as seoorni King. And when a 
Tanganarin dies, Wyungare takes hiB spirit up to heaven, and 
gets him a good hunting-ground in that place, Lhruugh his 
influence with Ngurundere This might be called the Aus¬ 
tralian version of the doctrines of the Kali and the Atonement. 

The native account of the Creation of the first man is more 
detailed than that of Scripture The people of the present 
Melbourne district say that Punjil, Creator of all things, made 
two male blacks by cutting three large strips of hark with his 
big knife, and on one of them kneading a quantity of clay to 
the required consistency. Then he earned some of the dough 
to another of the strips, and began to mould it into a man, 
beginning at the feet and working upwards to the head This 
he repeated on the third strip ; and being well pleased with his 
work, he danced round about the two figures. He next made 
some hair out of stringy hark, curled for one man and straight 
for the other; and, being again pleased with his work, once 
more danced round about them. After smoothing their bodies 
with his hands, he lav upon them and blew hard into their 
mouths and nostrils until they stirred, when he danced round 
them a third time He then made them speak and walk about, 
and they were finished. 


The DieriB tell it differently. In the beginning MOra- 
Mfira, the Good Spirit, mode a number of small black lizards, 
and being pleased with them, promised them power over all 
creeping things. He divided their feet into toes and fingers, 
and with his forefinger added nose, eyes, mouth, and ears. 
Then he stood one on end, but it toppled over ; so he cut off its 
tail, after which the lizard walked erect like a man. He did 
the same with another, which happened to be a female, and bo 
the race was perpetuated. After a time mankind became very 
numerous ano wicked, whereat Punjil, being angry, raised 
storms and fierce winds, which shook the big trees on the hill¬ 
tops. And Punjil went about with his big knife, cutting this 
way and that way, and men, women, and children he cut into 
ver\ little pieces. But the pieces were alive, and wriggled 
about, like worms, whereupon great gales came, and blew them 
about like snowflakes. They were wafted into the clouds, and 
by the clouds borne hither and thither all over the earth, and 
thus was mankind dispersed. But the good men and women 
were carried upwards and became stara, which still shine m the 
heavens 

Death came in this wav. The first pair were told not to 
near u certain tree, in which lived a hat which was not to he dis¬ 
turbed But one day the women were getting fuel, and were 
tempted to go near the tree. Thereupon the bat flew away, and 
so death came into the world. 

It should be noted that all these Creation myths 
have been gathered from tribes which have long 
been in association with the w* bites, and probably 
derived the substance and the moral tendency 
from the missionai les. The local colouring would 
gradually be supplied os the stories passed from 
tribe to tribe. 

2 . Similar Biblical legends are widespread 
among the Masai of East Africa, and here the 
parallelisms are so striking that Captain Meiker 
can account for them only by supposing that 
the Masai nomads are a Semitic people who 
dwelt originally with the kindred Israelites in 
North Arabia, whence they migrated some (i()00 or 
7000 years ago to their present domain east of 
Lake "Victoria Nyanza. Surprising coincidences 
are pointed out between the traditions, myths, 
legends, and religious observances of the two 
nations. The Masai el-Ebercl is equated with 
Eber (Gin 10 31 ) ; Hau, ‘Great,’ with Jnnuwh ; Eabe 
with Abd ; Narubd with Abraham ; and it is 
shown that the Masai have also their ten com¬ 
mandments, the first of which is : ‘ There is one 
only God ; heretofore yon called Him E'maqelaiu , 
“ Almighty ” ; henceforth you shall call Him 
Ngai ’; just as in Ex 6 * Slut dda i is replaced by 
Jahwth. Here we have unquestionably many 
Jewish religious notions supeiimposed on the 
primitive Masai animism. 'These were not, how¬ 
ever, brought, from Arabia thousands of years 
Rgo, but are obviously due to contact with the 
Judaizing Falashas of the neighbouring Abyssinian 
uplands (of. M. Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 11104). 

3 . In Scnaar there is a curious intei mingling 
of Muslim and animistic Ixsliefs, which corresponds 
completely with the Negro and Semitic mter- 
mingling 8 of its Funj inhabitants. These pass for 
fairly good Muhammadans ; practise circumcision, 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca, have zealous faqirs 
and dervishes (who act as teachers and sciibes in 
the towns), and conform to most of the other 
Qur’anic precepts. Yet beneath this thin Muslim 
veneer these Negroid natives are still sheer pagans, 
firmly believing in the gross superstitions which 
are associated with the wer-wolf notions leferred 
to in art. ETHNOLOGY. Their much -di ended 
sdhirs (magicians) are credited with the power 
of transforming themselves at night into hyienas 
and hippopotami, which roam about, seeking to 
destroy their enemies, and intliet injuries even on 
the most devout Miwilm&ns. The marafils, as 
the inetamorphized human hyirnas are called, hold 
unhallowed cannibal feasts m the recesses of the 
woodlands, indicating their presence by their 
terrible bowlings, just as wayfarers w-ere stricken 
with awe by the midnight roar of the transfoi med 
human jaguars amongst the Aztecs of pre-('olum- 
hian times. In the daytime the marajils again 
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assume their human form, but are still dangerous, 
since a glauce from their evil eye suffices to wither 
the limbs, the heart, or the entrails of their victims, 
who thus perish in the most horrible torments. 
To counteract these dire machinations, the scribes 
write passages of the Qur’an on slips of paper, 
which are then burnt, and the smoke inhaled by 
those who suppose themselves threatened by the 
hostile sahirs. It would be difficult to imagine 
a more complete fusion of higher and lower religious 
forms than this inhaling of Qur’anic texts against 
evil influences opposed to Qur’anic teachings (see 
E. Marno, Reisen im Gebiete des blauen u. weissen 
Nil, 1874). 

Featherman aptly remarks that ‘ Muhammad¬ 
anism, introduced by the Arabs, lias been adopted 
by some of the Nigntian nationalities of higher 
mental capacities, but they are Muhammadans in 
their own way. Christianity has also made some 
converts in isolated localities, but they are Chris¬ 
tians only in name ’ (Social History , etc., i. p. 12). 
In some places, as in the West Sudan, the 

f irimitive pagan substratum has been partly over¬ 
aid by U)th of these higher religions, with the 
■urious result that, for instance, some of the Senegal 
Wolofs have charms with texts from the QurAn 
which they cannot read, while others have medals 
and scapulars of the ‘Seven Dolours,’ or of the 
Trinity, which they cannot understand. Other 
violent contrasts are seen in the lofty conception 
of Takfuir , ‘god of justice,’associated amongst the 
neighbouring Serers with low ly household gods, such 
as the lizard, for whom the daily milk-bowl is set 
apart. Here again the fusion of higher and lower 
ideals is obvious enough, and so it is throughout 
Negroland, wherever the seething masses of 
heathendom have been touched by higher influences. 

4 . Turning to India, in this fathomless ocean of 
heterogeneous elements w ? e are at once confronted 
with perhaps the saddest tragedy ever witnessed 
anywhere in the w'hole history of human develop¬ 
ment. Here are seen, not so much gross anthro¬ 
pomorphic systems leavened by contact with 
superior ideals, as the very reverse process of these 
ideals being themselves gradually contaminated 
and utterly debased by submersion in the great 
Hood of aboriginal heathendom. The present writer 
has elsewhere shown (hast and ll'cst, April 1905) 
that the whole of the peninsula, from the Hima¬ 
layas to Ceylon, was occupied by these alwrigines 
— Kolarians and Dravidians— ages before the 
advent of the tribes of Aryan (Sunskritic) speech, 
who may have reached the 1 ’anjabfrom the north¬ 
west, some 50U0 or at most 6000 years ago. It is 
clear from the Vedic texts (see Vkdas) that these 
proto-Aryans drew their inspiration from above; 
that their deities—Varuna, India, Agni, Silrya, 
Dyaus, the Maruts—were all personifications of the 
forces of the upper regions, and were looked upon 
in the main as beneficent beings, who associated 
almost on a familiar footing with their votaries, 
from w'hom they accepted mild oflerings of soma 
and the fruits of the earth, without exacting any 
gross or cruel sacrifices. On the other hand, the 
Dravido-Kolarian aborigines drew, and for the 
most part still draw, their inspiration from below, 
and their chthonic gods were really demons, ever 
hostile to mortals, aud to be appeased by san¬ 
guinary rites and the sacrifice of everything most 
prized by the living. But, as the Vedic Aryans 
ranged farther and farther into the Indo-llangetic 
plains, there took place those inevitable religious 
and racial intermixtures which resulted in the 
present Hindu populations and in the degraded 
forms of religion which collectively w r e call Brah¬ 
manism or H induism. Over this monstrous system 
the triumphant Aryans spread the prestige of their 
language and general culture ; but in the struggle 


they forfeited their heaven-born pantheon, which 
was replaced by the chthonic gods of the aborigines. 
As Gnrria capta ferum victorem cepit, so here the 
Vedic Sun-god and Sky-god, Rain-god and Wind- 
gods were vanquished by the Dravido-Kolarian 
Vi$nu, the Preserver, Mahadeva (Siva, the De¬ 
stroyer, with his wife Durgft or Kali), Birmha 
Devi (the Fire (ioddess), the gross symbolism 
typified by the linga and the rest. However dis¬ 
guised by a Sanskrit nomenclature, the true 
parentage of theqe entities is clearly seen, for 
instance, in the Siva of the later Hindu triad, 
who is evolved out of the later Vedic Rudra, the 
Roarer or Storm-god, who guides and conlrols the 
destroying cyclone. 

Thus was constituted the present Hindu system, 
in which, as we now see, the higher forms have been 
not merely influenced or modified by, but almost 
completely submerged in, the low'er. Since the 
expulsion of Buddhism, which had prevailed for 
about 1000 years (li.C. 250 to A.D. 750), this ex¬ 
ceptional process has again been reversed, and 
during the last 2000 years Brahmanism has spread 
over the whole peninsula, absorbing or driving to 
the uplands all the primitive beliefs, and even 
attacking them in their last retreats in the 
Vindhyan range and the extreme southern high¬ 
lands. Hence it is that even in these less accessible 
tracts unalloyed primitive forms are gradually dis¬ 
appearing. Still, enough remains to enable us to 
discriminate between the original Dravido-Kolarian 
and the intruding Hindu elements. Thus Mr. A. 
Krishna Iyer writes that the Malnyars of Cochin 
‘ are pure animists, but, owing to their association 
with the low-caste men of the plains and their 
attendance at the neighbouring village festivals, 
they have been imbibing the higher forms of 
worship.’ Of their six gods two are demoniacal 
(chthonic), and four are. merely different names for 
the Hindu Kali, who was originally borrowed by 
the Hindus from the natives. From the higher 
castes are also taken Bhagavatl Bhadrakali and 
Nagasami, w’ho have penetrated into the neigh¬ 
bouring Kollencode forests, and are there wor¬ 
shipped with semi-Hindu rites, jointly with 
Muniappan and the other demon-gods, for all these 
aborigines are still everywhere at heart devil- 
worship} >ers. But these demons themselves, as 
well as all pi dci natural beings, are really human 
like the suppliants, only invisible and more potent. 
Hence 4 they arc held in fear and pious reverence, 
and their favour can be sought by sacrifice alone’ 
(Iyer, MS. notes). Much the same account is 
given of the Eravallers of the Chittur forests, who 
also include K&li amongst their demoniacal gods, 
and seek her protection with like oflerings. 

AmongHt the Bhils, Kols, (Jonds, and other 
Paharuis of the Vindhyan uplands, great respect iB 
paid to Mahftdeva, to whom have been consecrated 
the Mahadeo heights east of the Satpuras. He is 
even confounded with the chthonic Tiger-god, and 
associated with Bhima, Arjuna, and other heroes 
or demi-gods of the Mahabharata epic. Yet these 
almost Hinduized hillmen otlered till lately human 
sacrifices to the various members of their limitless 
pantheon, which includes sun, moon, rocks, trees, 
torrents, the passing winds, and especially the 
departed spirits who return in the form of night¬ 
mare, sit on the chest, squeeze the throat, and 
suck the blood, like the vampires of the popular 
Slav legend (see Ethnology). So intermingled 
are the higher and lower forms throughout (ioud 
wiina and the Southern highlands, that the Census 
agents are often puzzled how to return certain 
ethnic groups, whether as outcaste Hindus or 
Hinduized outcastes. 

5 . But this new' field of research is boundless, 
and we must hasten through Indo-China, where 
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the superficial Buddhism is everywhere intimately 
associated with the never-dying animism, east¬ 
wards to the Malay lands, where analogous 
associations crop out everywhere between Islftm 
and the still rampant heathenism of Borneo, 
Celebes, Gilolo, ana Mindanao. Much light has 
recently been thrown on this religious syncretism 
in Celebes by the brothers F. and P. Sarasin, 
in whose Reisen (Berlin, 1905) the reader will find 
much instructive matter. The prevalent relations 
in the hitherto almost absolutely unknown island 
of Mindanao have also been revealed by N. M. 
Saleeby in his Studies in Moro History, Law, and 
Religion, vol. iv. of the Philippine Ethnological 
Survey Publications (Manila, 1905). Here the 
* authentic’ genealogies of the Moro (Muhamma¬ 
dan) dynastic families are interwoven with curious 
pagan elements, and we read of orthodox Sultans 
descended from unions not only with houris sent 
down from heaven, but also with a native princess 
found inside a bamboo stalk. This occurred at 
the time Tabunaway and Mam&lu were cutting 
bamboo to build their fish corral. When the last 
tree was felled, out came a child who was called 
Putri Tunina, and whose little finger was wounded, 
the bolo having cut through the bamboo, and from 
her sprang M&lang-s&-Ingud, third datu (king) 
of the Bwayan dynasty. The Mindanao Muslims 
have also assimilated some of the pagan folk-lore, 
and firmly believe in the Balbal vampire, a huge 
night bird, whose screech is supposed to be dis¬ 
tinctly heard after sunset. It is really ‘a human 
being who transforms at night into an evil spirit 
which devours dead people,’ in this differing from 
other vampires, which come out of the dead and 
prey on the living. But so detested is the creature, 
that in the local Muhammadan code, here pub¬ 
lished in full, anyone calling another balbal is 
fined one slave or his value (p. (18). Thus in 
Mindanao it is again the higher Muslim system 
that is affected by the lower ideals of the abori¬ 
gines, many of whom have withdrawn to the 
uplands of the interior, where interesting discoveries 
await future explorers in primitive psychologies. 

6 . Once more the balance is redressed in Oceania, 
where the more civilized Eastern Polynesians 
have inoculated the Western Melanesian cannibal 
head-hunters with their mana and other subtle 
religious essences. But in the process modi¬ 
fications naturally take place, and the Maori or 
Samoan mana is not, perhaps, quite the same 
thing as that of the New Hebrides savages. The 
Maori mana, brought from Hawaiki (Samoa?) to 
New Zealand by the kaka bird, is not easily dis¬ 
tinguished from the forest, the human, and the 
other local mauri, and is generally defined as 
‘power, authority, influence, prestige’ (A. Hamil¬ 
ton, Maori Art, p. 396). But the Melanesian 
mana is more spiritual, analogous to the Augus- 
tinian ‘ grace,’ without which no works avail, but 
with which all things superhuman can be achieved. 
Thus a person may have mana , but is not himself 
mana ,—a force which ‘is present in the atmo¬ 
sphere of life, attaches itself to persons and to 
things, and is manifested by results which can 
only be ascribed to its operation ’; and again : 

‘ a force altogether distinct from physical power, 
which acts in all kinds of ways for good and evil, 
and which it is of the greatest advantage to possess 
or control ’ (Codrington, The Melanesians, pp. 118— 
119). But however homologous with, or diver¬ 
gent from, the Maori mana, this impersonal essence 
erineates the whole religious thought of the 
lelanesians, whose religion 'consists, in fact, in 
getLing this mana for oneself, or getting it used 
for one’s benefit—all religion, that is, as far as 
religious practices go, prayers and sacrifices’ ( ib .). 
And as the principle is admittedly derived from 


the more highly cultured Polynesians, we have 
here again a primitive system influenced, and, in 
this instance, somewhat elevated, by a more ad¬ 
vanced line of thought. How primitive in other 
respects is the Melanesian system, may be seen 
from the belief current in the Banks’ Islands that 
people may become talamaur, a kind of vampire 
which prowls about at night, and, like the Min¬ 
danao oalbal, devours the bodies of the dead. In 
this and several other Melanesian groups lyc- 
anthropy also (see Ethnology) is widely prevalent, 
only here the non-existent wolf is replaced by 
sharks, owls, eagles, and blow flies. These last are 
perhaps the most dreaded, since magicians assuming 
such minute forms can buzz about, penetrate unseen 
into the houses, and torment their victims with im- 
unity. How such childish notions can persist side 
y side with the subtleties of the mana doctrine 
is a psychological puzzle awaiting solution. 

y. Perhaps even more inexplicable is the pure 
animism of the crudest type still everywhere sur¬ 
viving amongst the cool - headed and practical 
Chinese , beneath, or rather almost above, several 
layers of higher forms, such as ancestor-worship, 
Buddhism, Taoism, and the common-sense ethical 
teachings of Confucius. It is impossible here to 
dwell on these different systems which are else¬ 
where fully described (see art. CHINA [Rkligiox 
OF]). It will suffice for our purpose to point out that 
in China the various religions, or so-called reli¬ 
gions, are, so to say, stratified or superimposed 
one on the other rather than intermingled, as 
mostly elsewhere. Hence the curious phenomenon 
that the Government recognizes three official reli¬ 
gions,—Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism,—to 
all of which, in virtue of his position, the Emperor 
himself belongs, and whose observances he scru¬ 
pulously fulfils, while millions of his subjects 
simultaneously profesB these, and perhaps others, 
without any sense of incongruity. The several 
beliefs do not contradict each other, but lie 
peacefully side by side; and the devout Buddhist, 
after duly burning his tapers and incense to the 
innumerable idols of the joss-house, proceeds as 
an incurable Animist to take active measures to 
baffle the Feng-shui (evil spirits) by effacing the 
straight lines ailed ml by them, and to encourage 
the Fung-shui (good spirits) by developing the 
curves along which they prefer to travel. 

8 . Coming westwards, we find the early and the 
late again amalgamated, and indeed so inextri¬ 
cably that only in recent years have folk-lorists 
and classical students begun to distinguish between 
the coarse chthonic gods of the Pelasgians and the 
bright Aryan deities of the Hellenes, which have 
so long been merged together in the Greek mytho¬ 
logies, as typified, foT instance, by the marriage 
of the Uranian Aphrodite with the hirsute and 
deformed cave - dwelling Hephaestus. But the 
fusion of the nre-Aryan Pelasgians with the 
proto-Aryan Hellenes was a slow process, lasting 
for many generations, as is evident from the differ¬ 
ent social and religious institutions prevailing in 
various parts of Greece during the early historic 
period. Thus, of fetishism we find no* trace in 
Homer, who represents the Achaean (Hellenic) side, 
whereas fetish worship long persisted in Arcadia, 
Attica, and other distinctly Pelasgic lands. So 
also with totemism and the dark Poseidon of the 
Pelasgians, who was finally eclipsed by the fair 
Apollo, Zeus, and the other Aryan gods of the 
Achaioi. After, or perhaps during, the fusion, 
other religious contacts took ^lace, as shown by 
the Greek Adonis borrowed with another Aphro¬ 
dite (Astarte) from the Semites. The conflicting 
accounts of these and other deities are but the 
results of the unconscious efforts of the ancient 
folk-lorists to harmonize the various legends of 
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originally distinct personalities, and are theni- 
selves a clear indication of the higher Aryan 
and Semitic influences brought to bear on the 
primitive religion of the Pelasgian aborigines. 
But these influences must not be pushed too far, 
as when Eduard Glaser imports the Vedic Dyaus 
into Greece (Zeus) and Italy (Jove), as well as 
into Israel (Jahweh). It is clear from the com¬ 
pound forms Dyauspiter , (Vedic Sanskrit), Z ev 
irdrep ((Jr.), Juvcpatrc , Jupnter (Umbrian), l)ies- 
piter , Jupiter (Latin), that this personification 
of the bright sky had already found expression 
in the Aryan mother-tongue, and was consequently 
a common inheritance of all the proto-Aryans 
who, after the dispersion, brought it independently 
into their Indian, Hellenic, and Italic settle¬ 
ments. Thus we have here no reciprocal influence 
of Aryans upon Aryans; but as to the same root 
belong the Avestan daeva, the Lithuanian and 
Lettic Divas , Ditvs , ‘God,’ and other Western 
variants, it follows that the pantheons of the 
Iranian and European aborigines were enlarged 
and otherwise modified in remote prehistoric times 
by their proto-Aryan conquerors. What other 
early infcerniinglings of religious systems may have 
taken place, as between Aryans and Ligurians in 
Italy, or Aryans (Celts) and Iberians in Spain, Gaul, 
and the Butisli Isles, is a subject of too speculative 
a nature to be here discussed. One point, however, 
seems fairly well established, that the Semitic 
Phoenicians reached the far west with their Baal, 
who was adopted as one of their chief deities by 
the Ibero-Celtic peoples of Britain and Ireland. 
The expressions lial mhaith art , • may Baal prosper 
thee,’ and Hal Dhia dhuxt , ‘ God Baal be with thee,’ 
were not so many years ago still addressed to 
strangers on the banks of the Suir in Tipperary 
(see J. Bonwick, Irish Druids and Old Irish Belt- 
gions; H. O’Brien, Phoenician Ireland ; D’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Cours de Literature Celtique). 

9 . In the New World, effectively cut off from the 
Old most probably since Neolithic times, the inter¬ 
changes of cultures and religious notions can have 
been only between the American aborigines them¬ 
selves. llut here also there were very great local 
developments, in virtue of which some, such as 
the Aztecs, Mayas, Zapotecs, Chibchas, Peruvians, 
and Aymaras reached a relatively high degree of 
civilization, while most of the others lagged be¬ 
hind, and are still at the barbaric or even pure 
savage state. These last have, till recently, stood 
for tne most part aloof from all extraneous con¬ 
tacts, so that many, such as the Mexican Seris, 
the Caribs and Arawaks of British Guiana, the 
Brazilian Botocudos, and the Fuegian Yahgans, 
afford excellent object-lessons for the study of the 
earliest types of unmodified religious thought, but 
for that very reason do not come within the scope 
of the present inquiry. Thus, in America, the 
mutual influences are confined mainly to the 
more advanced cultural peoples, amongst whom 
in terming! ings appear to nave been more the rule 
than the exception. Apart from the much dis¬ 
cussed subject of the long-extinct Toltecs, it may 
be stated in a general way that the two great 
Aztec and Maya cultures betray undoubted proofs 
of endless borrowings, especially in matters asso¬ 
ciated with astrology, divination, and religious 
observances. Who were the givers and who the 
recipients may still be a moot point, but the con¬ 
tacts are not open to question. 

E. Forstemann, who takes the Maya side against Seler and 
others, holds that ‘the Aztecs adopted many things which they 
learned from the Mayas, especially their deities, whose names 
they bimply translated. The translation of Kukulcan into 

S ieUalcoatl is a very typical case, for kuk and quetzal designate 
e bird Trogon resplenaens, and can and coatl mean the snake. 
The Aztecs first came in contact with the higher civilization 
not very long before the arrival of the Spaniards, so that they 
did not have time to establish their supremacy and so absorb 


the Mayas, but, on the contrary, were absorbed by them* 
(Mexican and Central American Antiquities, Washington, 
1904, p. 642). It is also shown that the tonalamatls which were 
common to all Central American cultured peoples, and were 
not calendars, but horoscopes covering a period of 260 days, 
the period of gestation, originated with the Mayas, and were 
slavishly copied by the Aztecs (t‘f>. p. 627; see also Keane’s 
Eng. ed. of Holer’s Elucidation of the Aubm Tonalamatl, 1901). 

Dealing with the wall-paintings of Mitla in the Zapotec domain 
(the present State of Oaxaca), Professor Seler shows that this 
cultured nation drew many of its religious inspirations from 
the neighbouring Aztecs. ‘The conclusion seems inevitable 
that the cosmogonic representations referring to (^uetzalcoatl, 
as well as the Olympus with its marn pt-rsonuges occurring 
in the picture-writings, were not strirtlv national, did not have 
their roots in the Zapotec country, but represented a super - 
imposed culture which owes its origin to the influence of 
Nahua tribes dating back to prehistoric times ’ ( Wandmalereien 
von Mitla, Berlin, 1896). 

On the other hand, the views advanced by the 
late Mr. Leland in The Algonquin Legends of New 
England regarding the old Nome origin of the 
north-eastern Indian mythology cannot be upheld. 
But although they are now shown to be untenable, 
later European influences have been at work, an*- 
Mr. Andrew Lang has found clear traces of Irish, 
French, and a few Anglo-American strains in 
many of the Passamaquoddy legends. Still, I’rof. 
J. 1). Prince, of Columbia University, holds that 
what is genuinely native ‘stands forth with un¬ 
mistakable distinctness in some of the Kuldskap 
tales,’ that is, the witchcraft and other stories 
recorded m Kuldskap the Master , the joint work 
of himself and Mr. Iceland. A. H. Keane. 

ABORTION.— See Fceticide. 

ABOULIA.—A mental disorder characterized 
by loss of volitional control over action or thought. 
There are three general types of aboulia. (I) In 
the purely ideational field it may occur as a result 
of tne loss of inhibitive powers or of control of 
attention. In such cases, when a motive or impulse 
appears in consciousness with a preponderating 
force, there is an ill-balanced tendency to im¬ 
mediate action. The suggestion is without natural 
check, and rash and inconsiderate execution of it 
follows. The limiting cases of such disorder (some¬ 
times termed hyperboulia) are to be found in the 
obsessions of fixed ideas, in hypnotic suggestion, 
etc., where the force of the suggested idea is so 
strong that there is no consciousness of compet¬ 
itive motor impulse (and hence none of volition). 
(2) Distinguished from this, but still in the idea¬ 
tional field, is aboulia which takes the form of 
extreme hesitancy. Where a series of ideas or im¬ 
pulses is presented to consciousness as alternatives, 
—that is, with equal or nearly equal suggestive 
power,—the loss of ability to inhibit prevents 
selection, and irresolution and failure to act at all 
are the result. It is probable that conduct which is 
often interpreted as extreme scrupulousness, or 
conscientiousness in affairs of no real moral moment, 
taking the form of indecision, is merely a mani¬ 
festation of this type of aboulia. (3) Aboulia due 
to ideomotor derangement should be sharply dis¬ 
criminated from the preceding. It is due not to 
failure to make rational choice, but to inability to 
execute the choice made. Its psychical fonn is 
failure of the kinuesthetic equivalent, or motor 
image adequate to action, and its physiological 
basis is protiably lesion or loss of tone in the 
association tracts. It shows itself in a sort of 
muscular stammering, repeated efforts being re¬ 
quired to perform some ordinarily easy action. 
A boulia is a characteristic neurasthenic condition, 
appearing in connexion with multiple personality, 
automatism, etc. It is the natural pre-condition of 
excessive susceptibility to suggestion. 

Litkraturk.—R ibot, Lee maladies de la volont4*( 1888); Janet 
Ntvrose* et desidies fixes (1898); Duprat, Morals (1903); J astro w, 
The Subconscious (1906) H. B. ALEXANDER 
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ABRAHAM-MEN.—A class of sturdy beggars, 
who feigned to have been mad, and to nave been 
kept in Bedlam for a term of years. ‘ Bedlam ’—a 
lunatic asylum or madhouse—is a contraction for 
Bethlehem , the name of a religious house in London, 
founded as a priory in 1247, and in 1547 conveited 
into a hospital for lunatics. Originally ‘ Abraham 
man ’ or ‘ A braham cove * denoted an inmate of the 
lunacy ward under the patronage of the patriarch 
Abraham. On discharge from hospital he wore a 
badge for identification, and was formally permitted 
to roam the country as a ‘ Tom o’ Bedlam ’ and 
solicit alms. 

Til is character was personated by vagabonds and 
sturdy rogues, who wandered over England in a dis¬ 
orderly manner, feigning lunacy and preying upon 
the charitable. Hence the slang phrase, * to sham 
Abraham.’ Where begging failed they did not 
hesitate to live by pilfering, and, when detected 
in any depredation, they would plead the immuni¬ 
ties and privileges of a Bedlamite. The character 
is common in Shakespeare's time, and seems to have 
survived till the period of the Civil Wars 
For a specimen of the language arid demeanour of the Abraham- 
men, see speech of Edgar in Kina Lear, Act 11 sc. 3, for syno¬ 
nyms, Beaumont a ' Fletcher's Beggar's Bush , ii sc. 1 
‘ And these, dint name or title e’er they be . 

Jackman, or I’atrieo, Cranke, or Clapper-dudgeon, 

Fiater, or Ahram-man, 1 sjH*ak to all.' 

Of. Awdele\ ’a Fraternity* of Vacabondes, 1686 : ‘ An Abraham 
man la he that walketh hare-armed and bare-legged, and fayneth 
himself mad, and earn eth a pack of wool, or a stycke with baken 
on it, or such lyke toy, and riameth himself “ Poor Tom ”' (ed. 
Karlv Eng Text Nor p 3). See also Dekker’s Belm-an of London, 
1808: ‘Of all the mad rascalls the Abraham man ih the most 
phantastick. . The fellow that sat half naked (at table to-day) 
is the best Abraham man that ever came into mv house, the 
notahlest villain : he swears he hath been in Bedlam, and will 
talk frantiokl.v of purprwe : you see pmnes stuck m sundry places 
of his naked flesh, especially in his arms . . . onely to make you 
believe he is out of his wits : he calls himself bv the name of 
Poore Tom. ... Of these Abraham men some be exceeding 
merry, and doe nothing hut sing songs : some will dance : other 
Will doe nothing but laugh or weep ■ other are dogged and so 
sullen both in look and speech, that, spying but small company 
in a bouse, they boldly and bluntly enter, compelling the ser¬ 
vants through fear to give them what they demand, which is 
commonly bacon or something that will yield ready money ’ 

The great authority is Harman’s Caueat, or Warming for 
Common Corsetors, 2nd ed., 1587. W. W. FULTON. 

ABRAVANEL(orABARBANEL), lsaac(1437- 
1508).—Statesman and author, Don Isaac Abra- 
vanel shared in the general expulsion of the .Jews 
from Spam m 1492. He had been in the scivicc 
of King Alfonso V. of Portugal and Queen Isabella 
of Castile, and after his banishment acted as finance 
minister in the states of Naples and Venice. His 
fame now rests chiefly on his Commentaries on the 
Bible. He wrote on the Pentateuch, the Historical 
Books, and the Prophets, but not on the Hagio- 
grapha. Amon^ the characteristics of his Com¬ 
mentaries, mention must he made first of his general 
refaces to the various hooks. In this respect he 
eserves to he considered * a pioneer of the modern 
science of Bible propaedeutics’ (Ginzberg). In ad¬ 
dition, his Commentaries are remarkable for the 
use made of the knowledge of the world which the 
author had acquired in the vicissitudes of his public 
career. He thus takes account, in his exegesis of 
the Biblical histories, of political conditions and 
social life, and attempts to explain the Bible from 
the standpoint of its actual contemporaries. In 
this respect, too, Abravanel was an innovator, for 
he anticipated the modern principle which relies 
not solely on literary exegesis, hut calls into play 
all available historical and archaeological materials. 
Again, Abravanel makes free use of Christian Com¬ 
mentaries ; he quotes Jerome, Augustine, Nicholas 
of Lyra, Paul of Burgos, and others. Thus he 
deserves credit for perceiving that there is room 
for an unsectarian exegesis—for an exegesis which 
shall attempt to explain Scripture without theo¬ 
logical prejudice. 


In all these points Abravanel’s services were 
appreciated by Christians as well as Jews. ‘No 
less than thirty Christian writers of this period— 
among them men of eminence, like the younger 
Buxtorf, Buddeus, Carpzov, and others—occupied 
themselves with the close study of Abravanel’s 
exegetical writings, which they condensed and 
translated, and thus introduced to the world of 
Christian scholarship ’ (Ginzberg). Certainly Abra- 
vanel gains by compression, for his works are very 

? rolix. They were often written in great haste. 

'hus his long Commentaries on Joshua, Judges, 
and Samuel occupied him only six months. Yet 
these Commentaries include some of Ins very best 
work. 

The philosophical works of Abravanel are of less 
importance than the exegetical. H is Rush A manah 
(‘ Pinnacle of Faith’) is a treatise which aims at 
dissociating Jewish theology from philosophy; he 
upheld, against Maimonides, the view of miracu¬ 
lous inspiration. His Messianic books were very 
popular, and were often reprinted. In these he dis¬ 
putes alike the view’s of Christian and of Jewish 
rationalists. His Yeshuoth Mr shir ho (‘Salvation of 
His Anointed’) is a clear and full account of the 
Rabbinic doctrines concerning the Messiah. Abra- 
vanel himself claimed descent from the loyal house 
of David. 

Litkratuub.— Graetz, History of the Jews, Eng. tr., vol. iv. 
ch. vu; M. H. Friedlander, Chachme ha-Porot (ISSn), 138 150; 
L. Ginzberg in Jewish Encyc. vol. i (1001) pp. 1J8 1'8 (where 
an alphab. list of A.’s works will he found), 1. Ahrah.-ims, .4 
Short History of Jewish Literature (\WW), oh xxi , S Srhech 
ter, Studies in Judaism (1806), ch. on ‘The Dogma* of J'ld.usin ' 

I. Abrahams. 

ABRENTJNTIO.—The renunciation of the 
devil at baptism is a custom which goes hack cer¬ 
tainly to the 2nd century. At first, as we see from 
the Patristic references, the renunciation wan 
thought of as intellectual as w’ell as moral, as a 
repudiation of heathenism with its teachings as 
well as with its vices and abuses; while later, 
after the triumph of Christianity (and so at the 
present day), the renunciation is thought of almost 
entirely as moral, as a promise to lead a good life. 

The custom of interrogating the candidates to 
see whether they really gave up heathenism and 
believed in Jesus Christ probably goes back to 
Apostolic times ; it would be a necessary precaution 
which could scarcely be dispensed with. Perhaps 
the earliest certain reference to it is the gloss of 
Ac 8 r AV, the confession of faith by the Ethiopian 
eunuch, which, though probably no part of the 
original text, is found in Iremeus and Cyprian, and 
must therefore reflect the usage of at least the 
2nd century. It is quite probable, how’ever, that 
the * interrogation (tirepuiTTjpia, not tirepdrr-goii) of a 
good conscience ’ in 1 P 3 J1 refers to the practice in 
question. 

For our present purpose it is more important to know how 
the early Cnurch interpreted 1 I’ 3 21 than how it was intended 
by its writer ; but as to the early interpretation we have no 
evidence. The commentators var> m their views. Almost all 
take «if 6*6v with trvyriSrjoeiof ayathjt «irepu>npi.a, and so the 
Peshi(ta (‘not washing away . . . but confessing Clod with a 
clear conscience’) and the Vulgate (‘consnvntiai l»on* inter¬ 
rogate in Ileum ’); some, like Alford, denying any reference to 
the baptismal interrogations, and rendering 1 inquiry of a good 
conscience after God ' (so KVm; cf. 2 S ll 7 ),—but if so, one 
would expect iirtpuinjoit ; and others taking tfircpcunpia to be 
the baptismal questions, as CEcumemus (11th cent.?), Hooker 
{Ecclett. Hot v. 63), Estius (Com. m loe.), de Wette, and others. 
Dr. Bigg (/CC, in loc.) also upholds the reference to the baptismal 
questions, but gives a strong argument for taking «i« d«6e with 
otu£ei, as corresponding to ciy rjv Sitowdyoav, just as 6t araer- 
Taacutt corresponds to ii’ ufaroc. The translation in that case 
would be- '. . . the ark into which few . . . were brought 
safely through water, which also after a true likencsH doth now 
bring you safely tc God, even haptism (not the putting away 
of the filth of the flesh, but the interrogation of a good con¬ 
science), through the resurrection of Jesus Christ.’ 

Turning to the Patristic evidence, we may notice 
that Justin Martyr speaks ( Apol . i. 61) of those 
who aie being prepared for baptism 'promising to 
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be able to live according [to the truth].’ The first 
witness for renunciations, however, is Tertullian. 
He says (de Sped. 4):— 

‘ When entering the water, we make profession of the Christian 
faith in the words of its rule, we bear public testimony that we 
have renounced the devil, his pomp, and his angels. Well, is it 
not in connexion with idolatry, above all, that you have the 
devil with his pomp and his angels? . . . Our renunciatory 
testimony in the Inver of baptism has reference to the shows, 
which through their idolatry have been given over to the devil 
and his pomp nnd his angels.' 

Elsewhere ( de Idol. 6 ) he says that idol-making 
is prohibited to Christians by the very tact of 
their baptism. ‘ For how have we renounced the 
devil and lus angels if we make them ? ’ In de 
Cor. 3, after describing the act of disowning ‘the 
devil and his pomp and his ungels,’ he says: 
‘Hereupon we are thrice inuueised, making a 
somewhat ampler pledge than the Lord has ap¬ 
pointed in the Gospel.’ So in the Canons of 
nippolytus , which probably represent Roman or 
Alexandrian usage early in the 3rd cent., the 
candidate for baptism turns to the West and says : 

‘ I renounce thee, Satan, v it.h all thy pomp.’ He is 
then anointed by the presbyter, ami before being 
baptized turns to the East and says : * I believe and 
bow myself in thy presence and in the presence of 
all thy pomp, O Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ’ [for 
the meaning of ‘ pomp ’ see below]. Other 3rd cent, 
writers mention the interrogations, but not the 
renunciations in particular. Cyprian (Ep. lxix. 2, 
[Oxford ed., Ixx.] ad Januarium) gives the interro¬ 
gations thus : ‘ Dost thou believe in eternal life anti 
remission of sins in the holy Church?’ So Fir- 
millian (Cyprian, Ep. lxxiv. 10, [Oxford, lxxv.]) 
speaks of a prophetess m Cappadocia, 22 years 
before, who had baptized many, ‘making use of 
the usual and lawful words of interrogation.’ And 
Dionysius of Alexandria, writing to Pope Xystus 
( ap. Euseb. HE vii. 9), speaks of the questions 
and answers (ru>y tirepiOT^aeuv KO.1 t&v dir oKplaewr 
uirairoiVaf). It is clear, then, that in the 3rd and 
probably in the 2 nd cent, the candidates made an 
act of submission to God at baptism as well as a 
renunciation of the devil. 

The same thing is also evident in the 4th century. 
The act. of submission might be the recital of a 
creed (‘ redditio symboli ’), which had been taught 
to the candidates during their catechumenate 
(‘trailitio symboli’); or it might be a simple 
formula, or both the formula and the creed. In 
Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat. Led. xix. 2-9) we read of 
the candidate first facing West, because ‘ the West 
is the legion of sensible darkness,’ and Satan, 
* being darkness, has his dominion also in darkness,’ 
whereas the East is ‘the place of light.’ He says, 
stretching out his hand: ‘I renounce thee, Satan, 
and all thy works, and all thy* pomp, and all thy 
service (or worship, \arpelav),* The word ‘pomp’ 
is explained as being the shows, horse races, hunt¬ 
ing, and all such vanity ; the word ‘ service ’ as 
idolatry, prayer in idol temples, etc. Then the 
candidate faces East and says: * I believe in the 
Father, and in the Son, ana in the Holy Ghost, 
and in one baptism of repentance,’ and is anointed 
and baptized. The renunciation and submission 
are pronounced in the outer chamber; the anointing 
and baptism follow in the baptistery, where the 
candidate is again asked whether he believes in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost (xx. 4). It does not appear that 
at Jerusalem in Cyril’s time the Creed was recited 
at baptism. Of the 4th cent. Church Orders we 
may first cite the Egyptian and Ethiopia Orders , 
which are almost alike. The candidate says: * I 
renounce thee, Satan, and all thy service and all 
thy works ’ (Ethiopic: ‘all thy angels and all thy 
unclean works’); tie is then anointed, and a long 
* Cyril has ' his ’ hart, probably by error. 


creed takes the place of the formula of submission. 
Turning to the West and East is not mentioned in 
these two Church Orders. In the corresponding 
part of the Verona Latin Fragments of the Didas - 
erdia (ed. Hauler) there is a lacuna. In the 
Testament of our Lord (ii. 8 ) the candidate turns 
to the West and says : ‘ I renounce thee, Satan, and 
all thy service (lit. 'military service’), and thy 
shows (lit. ‘ theatres ’), and thy pleasures, and all 
thy works.’ After being anointed, he turns to the. 
East and says: ‘I submit to thee. Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost,’ etc.* In the Apostolic Consti¬ 
tutions the form is somewhat dill'erent (vii. 41). 
The renunciation is : ‘I renounce (dvordaco^ai) 
Satan, and his works, and his pomps, and his wor¬ 
ships, and his angels, and his inventions, and all 
tilings that are under him.’ This is immediately 
followed by the act of submission: ‘ I associate 
myself (ffvvrd<r<rofiat) with Christ, and believe and 
am baptized into one unbegotten Being,’ etc. (a 
long creed); then come the anointing and baptism. 
Turning to the West and East is not mentioned ; 
but later, after confirmation, the neophyte is 
directed to ‘pray towards the Fast’ (vii. 44). We 
have some confirmatory evidence from other 4th 
cent, writers. St. Basil (de Spir. Sanrto , xi. [27]) 
says: ‘[Apostates] have set at naught their own 
confessions . . . belief in the Father, and in the 
Son, and in the Holy Ghost, when they renounced 
the devil and his angels, and uttered those saving 
words.’ The Pilgrimage of Silvia (or of Etheria) 
does not mention the renunciation, but says that 
the ‘ redditio symboli ’ was made publicly, rseudo- 
Ambrose in de Sacramentis (ii. 7, r. 400 A.L>. ?) 
also does not mention the renunciation, but gives 
the interrogations at the time of the trine immer¬ 
sion : ‘ Dost thou believe in God the Father 
Almighty?’—' Dost thou believe also in our Lord 
Jesus Christ and in His cross ?’—‘ Dost thou believe 
in the Holy Ghost?’ 

When tne candidates were too young to make 
the answers to the interrogations and to say the 
renunciations themselves, this was done for them 
by the sponsor, or the parents, or a relation 
(Canons of Ilippolytus , 113; Egyptian Church 
Order , § 46 ; Testament of our ford, ii. 8 ; for 
sponsors see also Tertullian, de. Bapt. 18, and the 
allusion to them—*inde suscepti’—in de Cor. 3). 

The custom of renouncing tne devil has persist¬ 
ently remained. Duchesne (Ongines du mite 
chrdien, Eng. tr. [‘ Christian Worship ’] p. 304), 
gives the form long in use at Rome. At the 
seventh and last scrutiny, after the ‘ Effeta ’ and 
anointing on the breast and back, the candidate 
was asked: ‘Dost thou renounce Satan?’—‘And 
all his works?’—‘And all his pomps?’ To each 
question he answered, * I renounce (abrenuntio).* 
The candidate recited the Creed publicly, but in 
the 8 th cent, the priest recited it for him. 

In the Gallican use, the candidate, facing West, 
was asked : ‘ Dost thou renounce Satan, the pomps 
of the world and its pleasures?’ The candidate 
replied, entered the font, and answered a threefold 
interrogatory on the faith with ‘1 believe,’ and 
was baptized (Missals Gallicanum, see Duchesne, 
op. cit. p. 324). 

In the Sarum Manual the renunciations were as 
at Rome (see above); after the anointing the priest 
asks the candidate a threefold interrogatory which 
is a short form of the Apostles’ Creed, to each part 
of which he answers ‘ I believe,’ and the baptism 
follows (Maskell, Monumental, i. 22f.). 

The custom in the Eastern Churches is much 
the same as in the West. In the Orthodox Eastern 
Church the renunciations come in the ‘ Office for 

* In the Testament, the Verona Fragments, and in the Canons 
qf Hippolytus, a form of the Apostles' Creed is put before the 
candidates in the shape of three questions at the act of baptism. 
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Making a Catechumen,’ which is separate from the 
baptismal service. The candidate, or (if he be a 
' barbarian or a child ’) his sponsor, is asked thrice : 
'Dost thou renounce Satan, and all his works, and 
all his angels, and all his service, and all his pomp V 
and answers: * I renounce.’ He is thrice asked : 
‘Hast thou renounced Satan?* and answers: ‘I 
have renounced,’ and is bidden to blow upon him 
and spit upon linn. Then he is thrice asked : 

* Dost thou join Christ ? ’ The Nicene Creed follows 
here, and after some repetition of the same question 
the candidate says : ‘ l bow myself to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, to the 
consubstantial and undivided Trinity ’ (Shann, 
Book of Needs , p. 19; Littledale, Offices of the 
II. E. Church , p. 134). In the Armenian baptismal 
rite the catechumen says : 1 We (sic) renounce thee, 
Satan, and all thy deceitfulness, and thy wiles, and 
thy service, and thy paths, and thy angels.’ He 
is asked, with some repetition, if he believes in the 
Holy Trinity, and the Nicene Creed is said in 
full (Conybeare-Maclean, Rituals Armenorum, p. 
92 ; Denzinger, Ritus Orientalium, i. 385, also p. 
392, where there is a longer profession of belief). 
The Coptic and Ethiopic customs are almost the 
same (Denzinger, i. 198, 223; see a shorter form 
at p. 234, where the renunciation is explained as 
a purely moral one, without reference to heathen¬ 
ism). For the Jacobite Syrians see Denzinger, i. 
273, 321 (the latter is the ‘rite of St. Jlasil’). In 
the Gth cent. James of Kdessa describes the cate¬ 
chumens as renouncing ‘Satan and all that belong 
to him,’ and as professing their belief (ib. i. 279); 
and Severus of Antioch gives the form as, ‘ I 
renounce Satan, and all his angels, and all his 
works, and all his worship,’ followed by an act of 
submission (ib. p. 304). For the Maronites see 
Denzinger, i. 340, 354. In all these rites the turn¬ 
ing to the West and East is emphasized, and the 
acts of renunciation and of submission are re¬ 
corded. 

Meaning of ’pomp .’—The word womwtj (from vi>irw) mean* 
properly ‘a sending under an escort,’ and so ‘a company,’ and 
then ‘a solemn procession’ (Liddell and Scott). It was taken 
into Latin ( pompa ) as meaning 'a procession,' and so (a) ’a 
train' or ‘suite,’ and (6) ’parade,’ ‘display.’ Both these last 
nieaiunjfS are found in the formulas of renunciation. In Ter- 
tullian and the Canons of llippolptus the meaning is apparently 
neutral, 'a retinue’; it is used in the Canons in a good sense, 
‘the pomp (i.e. retinue) of (iod ’ (see above). But from the 4th 
cent, the bad sense of the word, ‘display,’ ‘pride,’ comes to the 
front, as in Cyril of Jerusalem and the later Church Orders ; 
the plural is often used with this meaning to this day in the 

S hrase ‘pomps and vanities of this wicked world ’ of the Book of 
bmmon Prayer. A late Latin usage of pompa is recorded b\ 
Ducange; it was used for a kind of cake given on Christmas 
Eve by sponsors to their godchildren until they jfrew up, 
apparently (says Ducange, s.v.) to remind them of their haring 
renounced the pomps of the devil. 

Thus we see & most persistent survival of a 
formula which dates back at least to the 2nd 
century. The case is exactly parallel with the 
survival of the Sursutn Corda in the Eucharistic 
Liturgy. There is, however, one exception to the 
universal use of the Renunciation. The Nestoriuns 
or Eastern Syrians appear not to have it. Their 
baptismal service is drawn up in a form closely 
resembling the Eucharistic Lituigy, with lections, 
creed, Sursum Corda , invocation, etc., and presents 
many unique features. The Renunciation among 
the Nestonans probably formed part of a separate 
office (as in many other Churches), and this olHce 
has now perished and the Renunciation witii it. 
But the Nicene Creed, recited in the baptismal 
service on the analogy of the Liturgy, serves the 
purpose of a profession of faith. 

A. .1. Maclean. 

ABSOLUTE.—i. Meaning of the term.—The 
term ‘absolute’ (absolutum = ‘unrestricted,’ ‘set 
free/ and hence what can subsist by itself in that 
condition, what is complete as it stands) is used 
either as an adjective or as a substantive, and, in i 


either case, takes on a variety of allied but dis¬ 
tinct meanings. It seems probable that the adjec¬ 
tival use is grammatically prior. One of the first 
writers to use the term is Cicero, who (in dc Finibus ) 
employs it to describe a characteristic of the blessed 
life, and also a form of necessity. As an adjective 
it may be predicated of any substantive which has 
or can have the qualification of subsisting by itself. 
This qualification may be given either negatively, 
in the form of the absence of all relation oi depend¬ 
ence on anything else; or positively, when stress 
is laid on its internal coherence and self-sufficiency. 
We find it employed not merely in philosophy, but 
in science and in everyday experience. Character¬ 
istic uses in science are, e.g., ‘absolute tempera¬ 
ture,’ 'absolute alcohol,' ‘absolute position,’ or 
again ‘ absolute space.’ In common thought it is 
found in the expressions ‘ absolute fact,’ ‘ absolutely 
false.’ As & substantive it is primarily a philo¬ 
sophical term, and is in general used to designate 
the basis or fundamental principle of all reality, 
that which in some sense is or contains all the 
variety that exists. It is with the philosophical 
use of the term that we are mainly concerned here ; 
but it will be of service to introduce the discussion 
of its philosophical significance by a general an¬ 
alysis of its various meanings. 

The meaning of the term may be brought out 
negatively or positively, or both. Sometimes one 
is emphasized, sometimes another, as circumstances 
require. This is possible, because the term has, 
even etymologically, a negative nuance, and & 
negative qualification implies a positive ground. 
In general, it seems safe to say that the negative 
aspect is the more prominent. That is ‘absolute’ 
which does not require for its existence, or for its 
meaning, that supplementary facts or factors should 
he brought into consideration. And any one using 
the term will in general be satisfied to take it as 
simply equivalent to ‘ without qualification,’ i.e. 
without positive relation to something which lies 
beyond what is described or stated, and limits or 
restricts its meaning. In such a case, what is 
spoken of as ‘absolute’ can appear in a variety of 
settings, and yet be unaffected by the process. 
This is always implied when the negative character 
is emphasized. What is absolute is not merely so 
at a given time and in given circumstances; but, 
however it is shifted about, it will remain per¬ 
manently what it is, it will preserve its content, 
and defy internal alteration ny external associa¬ 
tions. * Absolute ’ here means simply out of relation. 
An example is the expression ‘ absolute freedom,’ 
as employed, e.g. t by indeterminists. Sometimes 
this is true only up to a certain point; sometimes 
it is held to be true indefinitely. Thus, when it is 
said that such and such is an ‘absolute fact’ or is 
‘absolutely true,’ it is not always implied that, no 
matter where the ‘ fact ’ is placed, it will remain 
unaltered, but that within a certain range of reality 
or range of truth it will defy alteration. It is clear 
that something particular may be, in this sense, 
quite legitimately spoken of as an ‘absolute fact’* 
e.g. ‘ the accident is an absolute fact,’ i.e . something 
that has an independent place of its own in a cer¬ 
tain range of history, no matter whether we look 
at it in association with other particular events 
or not. Oi course, when we go Deyond a certain 
range, and put this ‘ accident” in a wide and coin- 

S irehensive system, its individual independence will 
lisappear, and we shall then in general speak of it, 
not as an ‘absolute fact,’ but as one whose nature 
and meaning are constituted by other related ele¬ 
ments. There are, however, aspects or factors 
of experience to which the adjective * absolute ’ 
could and would be applied indelinitely. When we 
speak, for example, of an Absolute Being, Absolute 
Reality, here it is implied that no amount of change 
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of relation whatsoever will alter its permanent inde¬ 
pendence. In the long run, as we shall see, this is 
the only consistent form in which the term can 
be used, and is indeed the basis for all other uses 
of it. But, when describing common usage, it is 
desirable to indicate other ways in which the term 
is employed. 

This independence of alteration by external asso¬ 
ciation, to which we have referred, already contains 
within its negative expression the positive char¬ 
acter which the term * absolute * also possesses, and 
which in certain cases is more particularly empha¬ 
sized. By * absolute ’ is then meant that quality 
in virtue of which an object can stand by itself, 
has an internal constitution of its own, is controlled 
and determined from within by its very nature. 
This positive character is really the ground of 
that negative meaning above described ; and the 
latter is in strictness inseparable from the other. 
But for certain purposes it is of importance to lay 
special stress on the positive character per se. In 
this case, the term ‘absolute’ refers to what is in¬ 
cluded rather than to what is excluded ; to the inner 
nature of the object so qualified rather than to its 
possible relation to other objects ; to its individual 
constitution rather than to its connexion with other 
individuals. Examples of this use would be such 
expressions as an ‘absolute system,’ an ‘absolute 
unit,’ ‘absolute equality.’ This positive signifi¬ 
cance may be taken in specifically uiflerent senses. 
It may refei simply to what, in virtue of the inter¬ 
nal constitution of the object, ean stand by itself 
or hold good ; and we may know its internal con¬ 
stitution so completely as to justify us in applying 
the teim ‘absolute’ to it. This is one meaning of 
the expression, ‘ Such and such is an absolute 
possibility,’ or ‘absolutely possible.’ Its contents, 
the predicates we can apply to the object, are inter¬ 
nally consistent. This is the least we can say of 
anything which we can think—its lowest claim to 
be something perse. This is ‘absolute’ as opposed 
to ‘ relative. On the other hand, we may mean 
that the object maintains its being, not in spite of 
relation to all other things, but *n every possible 
relation to other objects in which it may stand. 
We may compare it with other objects as we please, 
may subject it to any condition, and find its mean¬ 
ing unatlected. This is ‘absolute’ as opposed to 
* comparative.’ The expression ‘absolutely poss¬ 
ible,’ in this sense, is the utmost we can say of 
anything when taken by itself. Other examples 
of this sense are : the ‘ absolute impenetrability ’ of 
matter ; ‘absolute dominion’ over individuals in a 
society ; ‘ absolute simplicity’ of physical elements ; 
an ‘ absolute subject,’ i.e. a subject which, in every 
possible sphere, remains a subject, and cannot be 
a predicate of anything. Sometimes, indeed, we 
may use the term to cover simultaneously both of 
the forms of its positive meaning. But in general 
they would not be true together; for while, e.g., 
the least w r e could say of anything can also be said 
of it if we first state the most we can say of it, the 
reverse of this would not be true. The expression, 
an ‘ Absolute Being,’ taken positively, is a case in 
point. Another, and an important positive use of 
the term, is when it is employed to designate not 
what has being simply by itself, or what main¬ 
tains itR being in every possible relation, but what 
is the ultimate ground of all possible relations. This 
is the meaning often attached to the expression 
‘ Absolute Reality.’ The use of the term ‘ Absolute 
Space ’ to signify that which is the ground of the 
possibility of all determinate spatial relations, of 
phenomena appearing in spatial form, is another 
example. Here ‘absolute’ is nearly equivalent to 
‘ultimate,’ or the logical prius. The object in 
question here contains all relations, and is absolute 
in that sense. In the other positive senses an object 


was absolute either as existing by itself in spite 
of relation, or as subsisting throughout oil re¬ 
lation. 

The foregoing analysis of the negative and posi¬ 
tive significance of the 6erm has already, no doubt, 
indicated that neither Bense alone is really adequate 
as a complete expression of its meaning. Each is 
in strictness one-sided. Indeed, each implies the 
other, and is more or less consciously present when, 
for certain purjiosea, stress is laid on one side 
rather than another. It iB clear that ‘absolute,’ 
in the sense of ‘out of relation,’ ‘without qualifi¬ 
cation,’ is predicable of a particular object only in 
virtue of relation. A negative relation is still a re¬ 
lation, and a relation cannot exist unless both terms 
constituting it are affected and involved. Strictly, 
‘absolute’ is never meant to convey that the 
object is really outside all relation ; but either that 
the effect of the relation may be ignored or that 
the object has so secure a place in a general system, 
that tne whole system stands ana falls with its 
individual subsistence. Thus, when a particular 
statement is said to be 'absolutely true/ we shall 
find that one or other of these assumptions is 
made. But it is evident that ‘absolute^ in thus 
sense really implies relations which are merely un¬ 
expressed. In short, since ‘absolute/ negatively 
considered, means simply without the qualifications 
which specific relations would bring, these qualifi¬ 
cations, and therefore these relations, must be there 
to give it its meaning. Relation thus enters into 
the constitution of the term in its negative aspect; 
and, with it, the positive content which the term 
related must possess to enter into a relation at all. 
In the limiting case, when by hypothesis there is 
no other term with which to constitute a relation, 
the positive aspect explicitly coincides completely 
with the negative. This is found when we speak 
of the ‘absolute whole.’ 

Similarly, when we take the positive meaning 
by itself and apply it to a specific object, it con¬ 
tains, as part of its significance, a reference to 
other objects. An object cannot be conceived as 
something in itself w ithout ipso facto implying a 
distinction from other things. What it is in itself 
logically implies others from which it is at least 
abstracted in order to be by itself. This is still 
more obvious when, as in the case, e.g., of ‘ absolute 
simplicity ’ alxive mentioned, it is what it ‘ abso¬ 
lutely’ is only through relation to other thingB. 
The same is true again when it is the ‘ultimate 
ground ’ of other things. In the limiting case the 
positive explicitly coincides with its negative, 
when the reality contains all possible otherness, 
and is in itself, not through others, but through 
itself. 

If, then, the negative meaning in this way im¬ 
plies the positive and vice versd , we seem forced to 
the conclusion that w r hat is really involved in 
either use of the term is the whole which contains 
both aspects, and that thiR alone is truly absolute. 
For, between them, positive and negative in strict¬ 
ness exhaust all that is to be said. When we 
predicate the term ‘absolute’ positively or nega¬ 
tively, it is implied that there is no restriction as 
to what is excluded or included. Absolute in the 
sense of, e.g., without qualification, is in principle 
unrestricted in its range of negations. If, there¬ 
fore, the positive, fully understood, involves the 
entirety of what is negated and conversely, this 
means that it is a whole, and one and the same 
whole, that is implied in every use of the term 
' absolute.’ This w hole, then, is what the use of the 
term * absolute 5 in any given case refers to, and 
this alone is absolute. If this is not admitted, we 
are bound to conclude that the predicate ‘ absolute * 
is in every case through and through affected by 
relativity. But a relative absolute is a contradic- 
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tion in terms ; and if this is meant, we must giv 
up the use of the term altogether, except as a wa; 
of being emphatic. Otherwise we must accept 
the view that m every strict use of the term it i: 
logically a single whole that is involved, and Lha. 
this is alone absolute. 


knowledge in this sens*. (0) It has also been taken 
to mean an exposition of the whole truth both in 
its general content and in its particular details— 
i system, in fact, not. simply of principles, but of 
conceptions with their details in all their mani¬ 
fold form. Absolute knowledge in this sense has 


lysis'certainly compels us to accept ptenerally been cotundered impossible of achieve- 
J •- meiit, and certainly there is no historical example 

of a single system which claims to give so much. 
These two senses of the term 4 absolute knowledge ’ 
may be conveniently characterized in the language 
of a recent philosophical work (Lauries Synthetica) 
as, respccti vety, knowledge which gives a ‘synthesis 
of the absolute,’ and knowledge which gives an 
absolute synthesis.’ 

(b) Another use of the term as applied to know¬ 
ledge is found when w-e speak of know ledge in a 
given esse being ‘absolute knowledge,’ or conveying 
absolute truth.* This need not refer directly or 
veil at all to any absolute system of knowledge. 

It can be applied to any ease where, as we some 
times say, we are ‘ absolutely certain,* or where 
the judgment does not contradict itself or any 
other judgment. From this point of view, many 
or most of the judgments making up our k 
ledge can he spoken of as absolute, whether the 
knowledge be given in the form of a scientific 
statement, like 4 two and two are four’; or even in 
the ease of a judgment of perception : ‘ this paper is 
white.’ The latter may be said to be as ‘abso¬ 
lutely true,’ to convey as absolute knowledge of 
this specific area of perceptive experience, as the 
former type of judgment. Indeed, the assertion of 
any ultimate fact, from this point of view, becomes 
absolute truth,’ a case of ‘absolute knowledge ’; 


The above ami 
this interpretation. If w-e admit it, we can at onct 
give a logically valid meaning to the use of tli 
term in its positive form and in its negative form 
For in either case it means that the object sc 
qualified lias a necessary place in the one w hole, 
and that without it also the whole w-ould not be 
what it is. Or, in other words, the whole and th 
parts stand together. The predication of the tern 
‘absolute’ of any specific part is thus merely our 
way of affirming our conviction of its necessary 

¥ lare in the one totality, the one systematic unity. 

he w'hole being the absolute, each part, of whose 
place in it we are assured, can be ‘absolutized.’ 
And this is done by us in a negative or a positive 
w-ay according to circumstances. If we apply this 
interpretation to any current use of the term, we 
shall find that it gives an intelligible ami justifiable . 
meaning to the idea we have in mind. The denial j 
of this view involves the denial of all absoluteness 
in experience. This is the position of those who 
maintain the doctrine of thoroughgoing Relativity. 

2. Philosophical application of the term.—So far 
we have merely considered the various uses of the 
term, and have not considered the application of 
the conception of absoluteness to specific philo¬ 
sophical problems. There are two such problems 
w-hich are historically important and philosophic 

of absolute- 


cally fundamental : (1) the problem 
ness in human know-ledge, which raises in part the and all the steps in the attainment of the complete 
question of the ‘relativity of knowledge’; (2) the truth, the complete systematic ideal of know-ledge, 


problem of the Absolute m metaphysics. We must 
deal with each of these separately, so far as they 
can be separated. 

I. ABSOLUTE as applied to human know¬ 
ledge. —There are two distinct ways in which the 
term ‘ absolute ’ may be applied to human know¬ 
ledge. lloth start from the position that in all 
know ledge we aim at an ideal, and that the con¬ 
summation of oui knowledge would be the explicit 
articulation of that ideal in systematic form. The 
term ‘ideal,’ however, may or may not be used, 
and may be variously interpreted. 

(a) We may call it ‘complete’ truth, and regard 
this as the complete ‘agreement 1 ol our thoughts 
w-ith the ‘nature of things.’ If we attempt to ex¬ 
press w-itli systematic fulness what this ideal as such 
contains, to give in some sense the whole truth, 
the knowledge so supplied would be spoken of as 
‘absolute ’ know-ledge. In general it is also implied 
that in such a case we are at the point of view of 
the w-hole ideal as such ; that we do not rise to it 
gradually and give the content of the ideal at the 
end of our journey, so to speak, but rather that w-e 
start our exposition of what the ideal contains by 
occupying at the outset the position of an absolute 
knowing mind. We interpret the ideal as an 
objective system of truth in virtue of our taking 
up an objective or trans-individualistic attitude, 
where " ‘ j spective of specific individual minds 
is eliminated. This point of view is essential, 
because an ideal of knowledge in this sense in¬ 
volves the disappearance of finite qualifications and 
reservations. 

This conception of absolute knowledge may be 
regarded in two ways, (a) It has been taken to 
mean an exposition of the general element* con 
stituting the supreme or w-hole truth, a systematic 
development of the fundamental conceptions or 
principles involved in, and making possible, the 
different forms of know ledge. Spinoza's Ethics or 
Hegel’s Logic would be an illustration of absolute 


are at least capable of being characterized in this 
way, whether we ever attain to the complete 
system or not. Hence the term can lie applied in 
t-his second sense to knowledge without any implica¬ 
tion of the possibility of ‘absolute knowledge ’ in 
the first sense. Indeed, it may be denied in the 
latter sense, and asseited only in the former. 

In considering the question as to the validity of 
the idea of absolute knowledge, w-e have to bear in 
, mind this difference in the use and application of the 
term. It may, no doubt, he said with some truth 
j that absolute in the second sense really implies in 
the long run the admission of absolute in the first 
sense. But, at any rate, that is not explicitly main¬ 
tained, and can even be fairly denied. This conies 
out in the controversy hetw-een ‘absolute’ and 
‘relative’ truth. It is often held that all our 
know ledge is relative to us, and therejorc absolute 
knowledge is impossible to man. By this is meant 
that the attainment of an ‘absolute system of 
truth ’ is impossible, and not that our knowledge, 
‘so far as it goes,’ is not absolutely true. Thus 
relativity of know-ledge may be maintained along 
with the assertion that we do possess absolutely 
valid knowledge. This is in general the position 
of the narrowly scientific mind. Relativity 
may, indeed, also be asserted of all forms of 
our knowledge. In this case absolute knowledge 
is denied in both senses of the term. Relativity, 
then, logically leads either to pure scepticism or to 
individualistic anthropomorphism. It is thus im¬ 
portant, in discussing the * relativity ’ of knowledge, 
to determine both what kind of relativity is asserted 
and with what kind of absoluteness it stands in 
contrast. Nothing but confusion can result, e.g., 
when defending relativity in opposition to absolute¬ 
ness of knowledge, if one disputant is using 
‘absolute’ in the first sense and the other in the 
second. 

Justification of (a).—The argument in defence 
of absolute knowledge, in the sense of a complete 
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system of the fundamental conceptions constituting 
tne ideal of knowledge, rests on the simple pro¬ 
position that knowledge as such can be an object 
of knowledge. When knowledge is itself an object 
of consideration, all that it implies must be offered 
up without reserve for critical analysis. If this 
cannot be done, the discussion of knowledge as 
such is futile; for to assert at the outset that we 
can know only a part of an object which we set 
out to know, is to check our knowledge in advance 
by the hand of scepticism. We should never 
attempt to know any object if we consciously 
assumed as a fact that in its entirety it could not 
be known. The edge would be taken off' the 
seriousness of the problem at once, and neither 
common sense nor the scientific mood would 
sanction the effort. Hut, indeed, it would require 
an interpretation of knowledge to prove such an 
assumption to be valid : and hence this hypothesis 
may he dismissed as logically impossible, because 
self-contradictory. But if knowledge as such can 
be an object of knowledge, it must have the 
rounded completeness of a determinate object to 
justify the attempt. That completeness lies in the 
ideal unity of knowledge and nowhere else. This 
ideal, therefore, must be capable of analysis, of 
criticism, and, because a unity, of systematic ex¬ 
pression. It may very well be that we are in¬ 
capable of exhausting its content in all its manifold 
detail. For the limitation of our command over 
the particulars of our experience is one form in 
\\ Inch iimtude of intelligence appears. There still 
remain, however, the ground principles which 
constitute the general or typical forms in which 
the unity of knowledge is specifically realized. 
These we may grasp and systematically arrange. 
They may be as general, and as numerous, or as 
few, as the growth of the various sciences and 
the advancement of human intellectual activity 
determine But, as such, they* are an expression 
in every ease of the general forms in which 
this ultimate unity is realized. To state in 
some connected way, theiefore, the constituent 
general conceptions which the ideal unity of know¬ 
ledge contains, is always a possible achievement. 
That ideal unity is at once the logically implied 
beginning and the linal end of all knowledge in its 
various forms. The knowledge of it is the self- 
knowledge of knowledge; and that is absolute 
knowledge in both the negative and positive senses 
of the term ‘absolute.’ 'l’lns kind of knowledge 
may, of course, he supplied in different ways, and 
with different degrees of success. These must 
always \ary with the variation which is at once 
the privilege and the limitation of the individual 
thinker. But such poculiatities do not concern the 
question as to the possibility of truly achieving the 
result. What relation exists between the various 
forms which absolute knowledge in this sense has 
historically assumed, is a further question, which 
lies beyond that of the justification of its possibility. 

Justification of ( b ).—The position that know¬ 
ledge may he absolute without being at the same 
time a finished system, or without at least waiting 
till a finished system is obtained, rests on different 
grounds. It is maintained that every true judg¬ 
ment is absolute as knowledge, just as it stands. 
An isolated judgment is absolutely valid without 
any other judgment being implied to guarantee or 
ratify its truth. The addition of other judgments 
may or may not modify its truth, hut it will only 
he in so far as it is not true that it is capable of 
supplementation. And, even at the worst, this will 
always leave what truth it does contain unaffected. 
It is maintained that this does not involve relativity 
in the sense of scepticism or individualism; for there 
is a distinction between a judgment which stands 
in a relation and judgment which is relatively valid. 


The first may, in virtue of the internal coherence 
of its content, bold a necessary and unalterable 
place in a series, or in a whole, from which it is 
inseparable ; in the second, the content is incom¬ 
pletely determined, and therefore the judgment is 
only approximately coheicnt: its stability is liable 
to be disturbed by external agencies. The first 
may well be described as absolute, since, on the 
one hand, such judgments are not subject to altera¬ 
tion, but only to supplementation ; and, on the 
other, it is oui of such judgments that any system, 
even one claiming to be the complete ideal, has to 
be built up, if there is to be a system at all. Such 
judgments do not require to wait for the complete 
system to be evolved before claiming to lie abso¬ 
lute, and hence, it is held, they possess that char¬ 
acter whether or not the system he ever arrived 
at. A type of these judgments is found in mathe¬ 
matical truth ; but, indeed, any scientific judgment 
tends to claim this attribute. That such judgments 
may be absolute per sc, can also be justified by 
pointing out that, even if it be a system that makes 
them in the long run absolutely true by giving 
them a place in the absolute system, then each is 
absolutely valid at least by means of it, and nmy 
therefore legitimately be spoken of as an absolute 
judgment. A system must be a system of different 
partH, and the character of the whole is present in 
each part. This, however, would not justify the 
claim to regard each as absolute independently of u 
system. For it seems clearly paradoxical to main¬ 
tain that a judgment can tie absolute both because 
of its place in a system and yet in spite of that 
system. It is only in the case of certain judg¬ 
ments that the attribute can be applied. And it 
will be found that only when a judgment has an 
individuality of its own docs it possess that com¬ 
pleteness and internal coheienee which justify the 
use of the term ‘ absolute.’ Individuality, however, 
is precisely the characteristic of system, whether 
the range of the system be all-comprehensive or 
not. Moreover, it is impossible to state a judg¬ 
ment which is definite and restricted in meaning 
without at the same time by impln ation excluding 
from its content other equally dclinite judgments. 
What it does not say (letermines its meaning as 
well as what it does affirm. To be, therefore, 
completely true, it involves and is maintained by a 
wider whole than it explicitly asserts. 

II. Tini Absolute in Meta physics.— This 
must be treated apart from the question just 
considered. The term is applied in metaphysics 
to the whole of ‘ Reality,’ and whether or not it 
is true that knowledge contains or covers all 
Reality, certainly it is true that Reality as a 
whole includes knowledge. 

Hitherto the term has l>een discussed mainly as 
an attribute of a subject. In metaphysics it is 
used as a subject of all possible predication, and 
therefore itself incapable of being a predicate. 
The transition to the substantive use of the term 
is fairly obvious. It consists simply in trans¬ 
forming a supreme quality into the name for the 
supreme subject of all qualities, much as is done 
in the case of ‘cause’; for example, when we 
speak of the ‘first cause.’ When we use the 
term * absolute ’ in this connexion, we have in mind 
primarily the general ideas of ‘all-containing,’ 
‘ultimate,’ in the sense of logical prius, the 
1 one ground of all finitude,’ and such like,— 
all of them, in the long run, implying that the 
Reality so described combines in itself those 
positive and negative characteristics above men¬ 
tioned. The Absolute so understood may be 
said to be the vaguest of terms, and little better 
than meaningless. But that criticism is over 
hasty, since it is the aim of a metaphysical 
theory to determine what the full meaning of the 
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term it; and obviously that meaning cannot b 
given in the mere description of the signiiicatioi 
of a word, which can in point of fact be used 
by a great variety of theones. Indeed, to regard 
the term as wholly and essentially indeterminate, 
in legitimately possible only as the result of a 
theory. 

When the Absolute, then, is said to t>e the 
object-matter of metaphysics, we have to under¬ 
stand the term as the designation of the one all- 
inclusive uniting principle of whatever experience 
contains. From the point of view of metaphysical 
knowledge it is, at least to begin with, little or 
nothing more than the existential counterpart of 
the unity of experience, which such knowledge 
postulates as a precondition of its progress, and 
the elucidation of which constitutes the achieve¬ 
ment of the aim and ideal of metaphysics. It 
is therefore at the outset quite colourless; any 
more definite specification of its nature is possible 
only in virtue of a metaphysical theory. Thus 
for metaphysics it is simply a problem, and not an 
assumption, whether the Absolute is ‘personal’ 
or a ‘cause,’ or ‘real’ or an ‘appearance,’ or all 
or none of these. Only metaphysical inouiry cun 
determine legitimately how far the Absolute con¬ 
tains any of these features, and which of them, 
if any, it is primarily. It is evident that this 
must oe so, when we rellect that if it were not true, 
the mere meaning of the Absolute would give a 
solution to all metaphysical questions. Certainly 
we sometimes find more, and sometimes less, im¬ 
ported into the idea. But if this is done before 
the inquiry, we must regard the fact as merely a 
peculiarity of the thinker, whicli does not aliect 
the principle here laid down; while, if it is done 
at the end of the inquiry, that is quite legitimate, 
a necessary result, indeed, of having a theory at all. 

If we bear this in mind, we can see at once 
the distinction between the metaphysical concep¬ 
tion of the Absolute and the religious idea of God. 
The latter always involves personality—at least, 
spirituality in some form or other; the former 
does not. Both name the whole, and the same 
whole. But whereas religion is bound to do it 
by a certain category, to satisfy certain human 
needs, metaphysics is not committed to any cate¬ 
gory at all. It may well be that the legitimate 
conclusion of metaphysics satisfies the demands 
of the religious consciousness. But it may not. 
Hence the possibility of conflict between the two, 
which we lind historically as a fact. In the long 
run, the term ‘ God ’ in religion and ‘ the Absolute ’ 
in metaphysics must, if the religious mood is valid, 
be the same in meaning ; if not, one of them will 
inevitably condemn the claims of the other, for 
both seek to express the same whole. But it has 
to be borne in mind at the outset, that while 
the God of religion must be the Absolute, the 
Absolute of metaphysics may or may not be 
conceived of as the God that will satisfy the 
religious mind : that will depend entirely ou how 
the Absolute is interpreted by metaphysics. 

The metaphysical problem, then, regarding the 
Absolute, resolves itself into the question how to 
conceive the nature of the principle which is at 
once single and realized in the manifold ways 
that make up experience. The problem is one 
of interpretation, not of discovery ; for it is 
assumed that knowledge by whicli we conceive 
and think the nature of the Absolute itself falls 
within its compass. To try to demonstrate the 
actual existence of the Absolute, which a process 
of discovery seeks to do, is thus logically absurd. 
At the same time, since the knowledge, which 
interprets, falls by hypothesis within the one-all, 
the relatively subordinate question, regarding the i 
relation between our knowledge and the whole I 


which contains it, may well press for solution 
before the interpretation of the whole in the 
strict sense is given. ThuA, in general, the 
metaphysical problem is found to have two 
parts—(1) The relation of our knowledge to the 
Absolute; (2) the nature of the principle con¬ 
stituting the Absolute. 

(1) Relation of knowledge to Absolute Reality.— 
On this point different views have been held. We 
must be content here to indicate the source of 
these differences. 

(а) In the first place, it is held that, because 
our knowledge falls within the whole, is a 
factor or process in it, and works by its own 
peculiar conditions, it is not merely unequal to 
grasping the whole, but that it is logically 
meaningless to attempt the task. We can tliinK 
it possible only by making the Absolute a part 
with which our knowledge, as another part, 
stands in relation. But the Absolute, being the 
whole, cannot logically be treated as a part in 
any sense. Or the same position is maintained 
when it is said that the unity of the whole cannot 
be itself an object for the subject thinking or 
knowing. The distinction between subject and 
object is fundamental for knowledge, anil the 
object must in some sense be ‘given’ to the 
subject before it can be known. But a whole 
which includes by hypothesis the subject cannot 
be presented or given in this way. Therefore 
the Absolute cannot be known consistently with 
the natuie and naming of knowledge. And since 
there is no other way of knowing than by way of 
a relation between subject and object, the attempt 
to know the Absolute in any sense is logically 
impossible. 

The issue here is what may be called meta¬ 
physical agnosticism resting on the basis of 
epistemological 'criticism.’ A recent representa¬ 
tive of this view is Adamson (see Development of 
Modern Philosophy and other Lectures). It admits 
only empiricism or ‘naturalism’ and epistem¬ 
ology within the range of positive human know¬ 
ledge. The line of argument against this position 
would be—(1) That the distinction and relation of 
subject and object must itself imply in some sense 
a unity between them, which is not simply imagined 
as outside the two terms, but is constitutive of this 
connexion, and necessary to it; (2) that the appre¬ 
hension of this unity cannot logically he denied, 
asserted, or criticised by reference to the relational 
process w'hieh this unity constitutes; (3) that the 
unity is, from our point of view, an ideal; and an 
ideal in the nature of the case cannot be given 
or presented as a fact, either at the beginning of 
experience as such, or even at the enu as such : 
for it determines and embraces the entire content 
from first to last, and must therefore be grasped 
in that sense. 

(б) Another view of the relation of knowledge to 
an Absolute which contains it, is that which regards 
the subject-mind and its processes, among which 
falls knowledge, as forming an ultimate element in 
the unity of the whole. The other element, in 
itself generically distinct from the former, may be 
described as the object world of ‘ nature ’ and 
natural processes. These two between them ex¬ 
haust the content of the Absolute so far as our 
experience is concerned. The Absolute per se is 
not one any more than the other; it is both, but 
may be either one or other. In any case it is known 
only in and through these aspects or appearances; 
but it still has a nature of its own behind the 
appearances, its being per se. Our knowledge 
belongs to and has to do with the sphere of appear¬ 
ances only. There is no ground for supposing it 
adequate to what the Ultimate .Reality is per se ; on 
the contrary, its origin and its processes necessarily 
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confine it to the phenomenal. Still, the absence of 
knowledge does not involve an entirely negative 
attitude to the Absolute. The mere fact that 
knowledge belongs to the sphere of appearance 
points the way towards, or indicates the need for, 
the actual existence of an attitude distinct from 
knowledge, and one which can be concerned with 
the Absolute per se. We may call this attitude 
belief, or mystical intuition, or what not, so long 
as we bear in mind that its purport is to deal with 
this Ultimate Reality. Hence, while fiom the point 
of view of reflexion or knowledge in its various 
forms, scientific or otherwise, there is no approach 
to the Absolute, there is a way open in another 
direction, and this may constitute a specific mood 
of our lives, the mood, e.g., of religion. 

This is the point of view of metaphysical agnos¬ 
ticism, which appeals for its justification to the an¬ 
thropomorphic. character of knowledge, and rests, 
on the one hand, upon a psychological analysis of 
knowledge, and, on the other, upon the necessary 
limitations of scientific reflexion by which alone 
knowledge is to be had. One of its best-known re¬ 
presentatives in recent times is Spencer (see his 
First Principles). The argument against, this view 
takes the form of showing (1) the radical contra¬ 
diction in the twofold - aspect conception of an 
Ultimate Reality, in the idea of appearances perse, 
which leave the nouinena) reality unrevealed, i.e. 
appearances of what does not appear ; (2) that the 
Absolute is so far known in that it is conceived to 
have certain characteristics, and at least to be re¬ 
lated to its appearances in a certain way ; (3) that 
the psychological history of knowledge, and even 
the essential anthropomorphism of knowledge, do 
not necessarily prove either that Spnit may not ex¬ 
press the Ultimate Reality more truly than Force, 
or that Spirit and Force have equal value as forms 
ol the Absolute. 

(c) A third view of the relation of knowledge to 
the Absolute finds a typical expression in the inter¬ 
pretation developed by Bradley in his Appearance 
and Jieality. Rasing his conception of knowledge 
partly on psychological, partly on logical and epis¬ 
temological considerations, he insists that know¬ 
ledge strictly understood is relational in character. 
It requires for its operation something given, an 
existential fact over against thought or the ideal 
process. This antithesis and duality of the terms 
in the process of knowledge both creates and 
limits the range of the value in experience of 
the function of reflective knowledge. It can, for 
example, never exhaust the given, the 4 that,’ 
without ipso facto destroying the very condition of 
its own operation and so disappearing. If it had 
the ‘ that, within itself, the operation would be 
both unnecessary and impossible. Since this falls 
without itself, there always remains, so far as re¬ 
flective knowledge is concerned, a surd in our ex¬ 
perience. The distinction between knowledge and 
the real never passes into an existential continuity 
of content. 4 Knowledge is unequal to the real ’: 
it is relational, is not inherently self-complete, is 
not self-sufficient; it is an 4 appearance^ of the 
Absolute. Hence by reflective knowledge the Abso¬ 
lute cannot be expressed. But just as psychologi¬ 
cally there is an infra-relational level of feeling- 
experience out of which knowledge arises, by the 
development of the distinction of the 4 what ’ from 
the ‘tnat,’ so there is a supra-relational level of 
experience which transcencls knowledge. This 
supra-relational level is akin or analogous to the 
infra-relational level, in that positively there is in 
both a direct continuity of experience, and nega¬ 
tively both are realized apart from the distinctions 
which characterize relational thought. But, while 
the former has the character of mere feeling, the 
latter consists rather of mystical insight or intui¬ 


tion. At this highest level the apprehension of the 
Absolute as sucli is possible ana is attained. It 
does not abolish the distinctions determined by the 
procedure of relational thought; it retains them, 
not, however, as distinctions, but as elements or 
constituents in the unique acts which characterize 
the intuitive apprehension of the whole as such. 
Hence, while the Absolute is thus beyond know¬ 
ledge, it is not beyond conscious experience at its 
highest level. It gives us the Absolute with and 
in its appearances, and not apart from them. 

The general objection to this view of the relation 
of knowledge to the Absolute is its emphasis on 
the discontinuity between relational and supra 
relational 4 thought.’ It seems to refuse with one 
hand what it gives with the other. A supra- 
relational thought transcending the conditions of 
that critical reflexion which works by distinctions, 
la} r s itself open to the attack of sceptical negation 
l»y its very attempt to transcend it. Either it is 
justified or it is not. In the former ease it cannot 
adopt the methods of systematic reflexion to defend 
its position ; in the second, there is nothing to 
distinguish its attitude from caprice and mere 
dogmatic assertion. Moreover, even the appre¬ 
hension of the 4 higher unity’ must prove itself 
coherent. But a coherent whole is a whole of 
parts distinct from one another and claiming re¬ 
cognition as distinct. The privileges of mere 
mysticism are inseparable from the dangers of 

f mre individualism. From mysticism, as the pro- 
essed negation of knowledge, the transition is easy 
to sheer scepticism, which makes the same pro¬ 
fession. 

(2) The nature of the Absolute .—The meta¬ 
physical interpretation of the Absolute is deter¬ 
mined in the long run by the emphasis laid on the 
essential factors involved in the problem of con¬ 
struing its meaning. The factois are: subject in 
relation to object within a unity which holds those 
ultimate elements in tlicit relation, whatever that 
relation be. The problem is to determine this 
unity with the elements which stand thus related. 
We shall merely indicate the different interpreta¬ 
tions given, without developing those interpreta¬ 
tions into any detailed system. The systems in all 
their detail constitute the various metaphysical 
theories which make up the history of philosophy. 

(a) We may take our stand on the subject with 
its activity and processes, and from this basis show 
that the object-world falls within the range of the 
subject’s activity, which by ini]dication, therefore, 
also contains all that constitutes the unity in 
virtue of which object and subject are bound up 
together. We may accomplish this result in various 
ways, but the essential principle is the same, 
(a) We may so resolve the object into the being of 
the subject as to destroy even the semblance of dis¬ 
tinction, and certainly all the opposition they may 
prima facie present. This is the position adopted 
by pure Solipsism. (/S) We may again seek to 
secure to the object its claim to be distinctive, but 
may endeavour to show that the ground of that dis¬ 
tinctiveness which it possesses, falls within the 
scope of the activity of the subject and is deter¬ 
mined altogether by the action of the subject. 'This 
is the position of Subjective Idealism. It may take 
two forms, (aa) W T e may regard the objectivity of 
the object as a. fact, and resolve its characteristic 
nature into ideal elements in the subject’s life. 
This has been done primarily in the case of the ex¬ 
ternal world revealed to 4 outer ’ perception, which 
presents a peculiarly stubborn problem to Subjec¬ 
tive Idealism. The historical representative of this 
form of Subjective Idealism is Berkeley. (y9/3) On 
the other hand, we may regard the objectivity aa 
a result, and * deduce ’ it from an ultimate act of 
spontaneity on the part of the subject. Objectivity 
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is here conceived m a much wider sense than that 
involved in the case of the external world. It 
embraces all forms of objectivity, that of other 
selves, and society, as well as the ‘ outer world ’ 
found by perception. The last, in fact, is merely 
a particular realization of a more fundamenta 
objectivity which we meet with primarily in tin 
social order of 1 free wills. ’ This more thorough 
£ 0 ing and more comprehensive expression of Sub 
jective Idealism is found in Fichte. 

( 6 ) Again, we may start from the basis of the 
object as such, and resolve the subject's life, am' 
with that the unity containing subject and object, 
into the forms and processes of the object-woild. 
Everything will here depend on what constituents 
of the object-world aie legarded as ultimate and 

C rimary. This will determine the form assumed 
y the interpretation. The strongest case histori¬ 
cally has been made for tiie theory which takes 
physical matter and physical energy as the funda¬ 
mental elements with which we have to deal. 
The developed expression of this view takes th- 
form of what is called variously Materialism, 
Naturalism, or Physical Realism. 

(c) Once more, we may start explicitly by lay 
ing primary stress neither on the subject nor oi 
the object, but on their unity as such. This 
may take dillerent forms. (a) We may tak 
subject and object to be, from the point of view 
of the unity, of equal significance in its consti- 
fntion. The unity being neither specially, i 
such equally indifferent to each. But since these, 
nevertheless, are all it does contain, it ih per sc 
indeterminate; it is the indiflerent neutru 
which both merely subsist. So far as any inter¬ 
pretation of it is to be given, we can express its 
nature either fiom the side of the object or from 
the side of the subject. Either point of view' it- 
equally valid, since a neutral unity, w'hich is in- 
dilfetently one factor as much as the other, it- 
equally both. It miiHt be expressible m either 
way, for, if it were neither, it would be nothing. 
This is in the main the position of Sehelling. 

(/S) Again, we may start from the unity and 
develop an interpretation of it by taking 
unify to be one factor more, than tin ither. 
this case there is for the unity an inequality of 
value betw'een the two elements which constitute 
it. It, is therefore not one as much as the other, 
and is not indifferent to either. It is one more 
than the other. It is thus not a colourless 
neutrum, but a concrete whole, of which each is 
a distinct mode or level of realization. It is not 
interj)retable in two forms, distinct or even sepa¬ 
rate from one another, as in the former case; but 
in one form, and that form is adequate and com¬ 
plete as an expression of the entiie concrete unity. 
From this point of view it is clear that there may 
be two ways of stating its meaning, according as 
we take the object side to be primary, or the 
subject side. Either view will present the whole 
concretely; but will interpret it in a different 
manner, and the dominant principle or category for 
determining the whole will be different. Starting 
from the object side, w r e will look on the whole as 
determinable by objective categories, and the kind 
of connexion amongst the parts of (he whole will 
have the character which objective categories 
reqnire. The supreme form of objectivity is 
what w r e call the order of ‘ Nature’; the supreme 
objective category that of • Substance *; and tl 
primary form of connexion among the parts 
will be that of relation by external necessity. 
The unity will thus he conceived of as nature in 
its totality, as working by natural processes of 
connexion, physical and spatial— natura naturans. 
The various elements constituting it will be the 
realization of this supreme unity in its pheno¬ 


menal character, as a product in natural form oi 
natural activity— natura naturata. The subject 
world will be a mode of this realization—one way 
in which Naluie is phenomenalized or made deter¬ 
minate. But Nature as such is, in its very meaning, 
a resolution of differences into a single continuous 
identity, tiie identity of the one substance, the one 
‘nature.’ Relatively to this all else is accident, 
an essentially negative moment, not a perma¬ 
nent expression. All explicit specific determina¬ 
tion is implicit universal negation. There are no 
differences of degree in the contents; all are on 
the same footing relatively to the whole , and t here¬ 
fore relatively to one another. There are merely 
different inodes of manifesting the one and only 
Reality. Inter se, these modes are generically 
distinct, and hence, in their modal manifestation 
of the one lteaht-y, are merely side by side, par¬ 
allel to one another, converging only at infinity, 
where they disappear or coincide. The external 
necessity, connecting the parts in eaeh mode and 
the mooes in the whole, involves, and is merely a 
finite expression of, this essential mtinuily into 
which they aie dissipated. This interpretation of 
the Absolute lindB its great historical representative 
m Spinoza. 

( 7 ) But we may also conceive the problem in the 
same concrete way, and take the subject factor as 
irimary, and the object reality as subsidiary, 
lere we shall proceed by another principle, by 
another category, and by another method of con¬ 
necting the elements involved. We lay stress, not 
the impersonal attitude towards objectivity, 
which characterizes the physical and mathematical 
consideration of the object-world, and which dissi¬ 
pates the subject-life into its processes, but on the 
personal attitude, which is found in its highest 

pressions in morality and religion. In these 
the object-world, so far from being primary, is 
subsidiary to personal or spiritual ends. We shall 
therefore take the principle to be, not Nature, but 
'pirit. The ultimate category will l>e not ‘Sub¬ 
stance,’ but ‘Subject.’ The essential method of 
establishing connexion with the whole will be not 
external necessity, but internal necessity, the 
necessity of ideals and purposes, the necessity 
which is Freedom. The process of connecting the 
factors inside the unity of the whole will be that 
which, accepting the ethical and religious insist- 
cnee on the subordination of the object vvoiId, 
shows the latter to be in its essence an imperfect 
realization of the nature of Spirit, and shows Spirit 
therefore as at once arising out of, rising above, 
ealizing and so retaining the true significance 
>f Nature. This will be done by showing the 
lontent of fhe whole in its different moments to 
be simply the logically necessary evolution of the 
one final principle; which would not be itself 
unless it manifested itself in varying degrees of 
completeness of expression. These degrees form 
distinct and seemingly separate areas of reality 
to finite experience, but to the one supreme Reality 
hey are merely stages in the realization of its 
ingle and self-complete spiritual existence. Such 
an interpretation, expressed essentially m the same 
general form by Plato, Aristotle, and Leibniz, finds 
ts most impressive historical representative in 
legel. 

These various ways of construing the meaning of 
-he Absolute have doubtless each its value and 
place in the history of man’s higher spiritual life, 
and amongst them seem to exhaust the possible 
interpretations of the supreme unity of experi- 
ince. It would be out of place here to try to con- 
lider their respective merits, since we are not 
concerned to give a metaphysical theory of the 
* bsoiute, but to indicate wliat theories have been 
iropounded. 
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Lurraturic.—T he literature on the Absolute is almost co¬ 
extensive with the history of philosophical speculation 

I. TllK TERM ‘ A ltsol.VTE .'—A disc iis^ion of the meaning of 
the term, and of the relation of the Absolute to knowledge, will be 
found in Hamilton’s Dweuasions on I'iulnsophy and Literature ; 
see also Laurie's Synthetica, vo) ii. p. 302 IT 

II. ' A USIU.UTK ’ A .S' A I’llILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLE -<a) DlB 
cushions. —Bosanquet, 'Time mid the Absolute’ in Proe. of 
Aristot. Society, 1896 ; Braun, * La Logique de I’Absolu ’ in Revue 
Phtlosophigur, xxiv. [1887J; Haidar, 'The Conception of the 
Absolute’ in Philos. Review, vui. (1899J; James, ‘Absolutism 
and Empiricism’ in Mind, O. 8. ix. [1884]; Joachim, ‘ Absolute 
and Relative Truth,’ ib., Jan. 1906, Logan, ‘The Abso¬ 
lute as Ethical Postulate’ in Philos Review, viii. [1899]; 
Powell, ' The Absolute and the Relative ’ in Science, lii. [1896]; 
Renouvier, * Lee Categories de la raison et la metaphysique de 
rAbsolu’ in L'annfe philosophu/ue., vii. [1897]; Rogers, ‘The 
Absolute of Hegelianism ’ in Mind, N. 8. ix. [1900] ; Russell, A., 
on * The Absolute ’ in OR xvii. [1871]; Schwarz, ‘ Die verst hied. 
Fassung d. Substantialitat d. Almoluten ’ in ’/Aschr.f. Philos u. 
phil Knt xxni. (1863]; Vaihinger, ‘ Dor Hegnff d. Absoluten 
mit Rucksicht auf Spencer,’ ib. xxin [1863]; Watson, * The 
Absolute and the Time Proceas ’ in Philos Rev. iv. [lH'i&J. 

(b) Intkri'R stations.—A ristotle, Metaphys ; Bradley, Ap¬ 
pearance and Reality-, Fichte, Wissenscha/tsle/ue , Hegel, 
Encyclopadie , Plato, Timirus, Republic , Royce, World and 
the Individual-, Schilling, Transcendental Ideahsmus, Satur- 
philosophie , H. Spencer, Fust Principles ; Spinoza, Ethics. 
For furLher literature aee Baldwin, DPhP in. t»t n 597. 

J. B. Baillie. 

ABSOLUTE (Vedantic and Buddhistic).—In 
India a broad conception of the Absolute is first 
met with in the Upanisads, compiled about B.c. 500. 
There. Brahma, the All-pervading Being, is de¬ 
scribed as the One Reality, or the Absolute, who 
is self-support ing and self-existent. 

‘He has no hands or legH, but lie can catch and move; He 
has no eves, but He can see, has no ears but can bear , He 
knows all, but th< ri is none who Knows Him , He is called the 
Good and Great Being tpon Him the sun cannot shine, nor 
the moon nor the stais , the lightning cannot flash on Hun, how 
can the the? Thc\ all reflect His radiant light, and through 
His light they ait illumined '* 

Since B.C. 500 the doctrine of the Absolute has 
been considerably developed in the Vedanta and 
Buddhist systems of philosophy. In the Bruhma- 
sutra, the first work of the Vedanta philosophy 
composed before the Christian era, Brahma is 
spoken of as the pure ‘ Being’ who, associated 
with the principle of illusion ( ludyd ), is enabled to 
project tlie appearance of the world, just as a 
magician is enabled to produce illusory appear¬ 
ances of animate and inanimate beings.f When 
the veil of illusion is withdrawn, the phenomenal 
world vanishes, and Biahma asserts himself in his 
true nature, which is nothing but the Self-existent 
Absolute Being. In the Vedanta philosophy the 
doctrine of the Absolute is styled monism ( advaita - 
vdda). It underwent further developments at 
the hands of Saukarachfiryu (a.d. 785), Ramanuja 
(12th cent. a.I).), MadhvAehaiya (1.3th cent. A.D.), 
Vallabhachnrya (A D. 1479), and others. 

But the philosopher who most lirmly grasped 
the doctrine of the Absolute was Buddha-S&kya- 
Siiiiha, the eminent founder of Buddhism, who 
flourished about B.c. 500. In the Suita and 
Ahhidhainma pi takas of the Pali Scriptures, sup¬ 
posed to have been delivered by Buddlia himself, 
the doctrine of the Absolute is designated as the 
ihilo.sopby of the Void (smu/a-vaclu) or the Middle 
*ath ( niajf/nma patipnffri), according to which the 
woi Id is neither real nor unreal, nor both, nor 
neither.? In the Sanskrit works of the Mahayana 
Buddhists, such as in the Madhyamika-Sutra (of 
Nti gar j una, about A.I). 200 ), Lankavatura-SOtra 
(about A.D. 400), Lalitavistara (about A.D. 100), 
Prajmiparamita (about A.D. 200), etc., the doctrine 
has been further developed, and has often been 
styled the ‘ phenomenal doctrine’ ( nairatmavnda) 
or the ‘perfection of wisdom’ (prajiidipdrnmitd ).§ 

In order to understand the Buddhist doctrine of 
the Absolute, we may suppose that Indian philo- 
* ^vetAsvatara-Upanifad and Kathopanipad. 
t Thibaut, Introd. to Vedanta Sutra, i. p. xxv ( SBE ). 
j ( 11. Sarva dariana-saiigraha 2, r; 0W cIl and Gough’s tr., 22 f. 
f Lahkavatara-eutr a, p. 1; Atfa-sahanikd Prajrki-paramita, 
p. 1. 


Nophers are mainly divided* into three classes: 
( 1 ) Realists (dstika), ( 2 ) Nihilists {nustika), and 
(3) Absolutists ( udvayavadm ). Some sections of 

the Oh/irvakas, who maintain that 1 lie world is not 
permanent, not leal, and not existent,—that is, 
who emphasize the negative aspect of the woild, 
—are designated Nihilists or Negativists. The 
propounders of the six oichodox systems of Hindu 
philosophy, viz. the Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya, 
Vaisesika, Miiuunisa, and Vedanta, who main¬ 
tain that the world is somehow peimanent, real, 
and existent,—that is, who emphasize the positive 
aspect of the world,—are designated the Realists. 
Accoiding to them, there is at least one reality on 
which the fabric of the woild stands. Thus the 
Nyaya and Vaisesika hold that the material 
atoms, sky, space, and time, aie the permanent 
entities in the external world, while the souls aie 
the eternal l call tics in the internal world. The 
Sknkhya and Yoga maintain that nature ( vrakptx ) 
is the permanent reality in the external world, 
while the souls (purusa ) are the eternal realities m 
the internal world. The Vedanta school allirms that 
Brahma, the All-pervading Being, is the one eternal 
reality in the external as well as in the internal 
world. So we find that the various blanches of 
the Realistic philosophy, in spite of their mutual 
diileiences in othei respects, agree in maintaining 
that there is at least one permanent reality on 
which the whole world hinges. 

The Buddhists, who maintain f that the world 
is neither real nor unreal, that it is neither an 
existence nor a non-existence, hut transcends both, 
—that is, who emphasize neither the negative nor 
the positive aspect of the woild, hut go besond 
both, — are designated the Transcemlentalists, 
Absolutists, Phenomenal ists, Voidists, Agnostics, 
oi the Followers of the Middle Path. 

The world, according to the Buddhists,? is an 
aggregate of conditions or relations. Things come 
into existence in virtue of these relations or coa¬ 
litions. There are infinite kinds of ielation, such 
as the relation of substance and quality, part and 
whole, cause and efleet, etc. Taking the relation 
of substance and quality, we find that the sub¬ 
stance exists only in relation t© its qualities, and 
the latter exist only in relation to the former. 
Take, for instance, a table. It has a certain weight, 
colour, taste, smell, size. The table exists only 
as the repository of these Qualities, and the latter 
exist, only as inherent in the foimer. We cannot 
conceive a table which has no size, weight, colour, 
etc., nor can we think of size, weight, etc., apart 
from the table in which they inhere. Arpiing in 
this way, we find that the parts exist only in 
relation to the whole, and the whole exists only 
in relation to the parts. So the eye exists 
in relation to the colour, and the colour exists 
only in relation to the eye. Similarly, the fire 
exists in relation to the fuel, and the fuel exists in 
relation to the tire. Proceeding in this way, we 
find that the w hole world is resolvable into infinite 
kinds of relation or condition. The relations or 
conditions themselves are dependent upon one 
another. The very notions of ‘existence’ and 
‘ non-existence ’ are inteidependent, for the one is 
possible only in relation to the other. 

Origination and cessation, persistence and dis¬ 
continuance, unity and plurality, coming and 
going -these are the eight principal relative con¬ 
ceptions which are the fundamental faults of 
ignoiant minds, from which most of our premdiees 
and wrong judgments ari-c. People think that 
the law of coming and going actually operates in 
the world, that there are in reality persistence and 

* Mddhyamika-vritti. 

f lb. cli. xv. 

X lb. rh. i. (Of. aloo Vidyabhusana in JBTS til. pU Sj. 
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discontinuance of things, that things do really 
undergo the states of origination and cessation, 
and that things are really capable of being counted 
as one or many ; but they are wholly unconscious 
of the fact that all those ideas are limited, relative, 
conditional, and therefore not the truth, but merely 
the production of our imperfect subjective state. 
There nestles in those ideas the prineiole of misery, 
and as the people cling to them, their life is a 
perpetual prey to the changing feelings of exulta¬ 
tion and mortification. 

The world is nothing but an aggregate of con¬ 
ditions.* Now, the conditions themselves are not 
self-existent, but are dependent upon one another. 
Those which do not possess self-existence are not 
real, but merely illusory. Therefore the whole 
world, as an c glegate of conditions, is a mere 
illusion. To look upon the world as real is mere 
folly on our part. 

Where conditionality is, there is no truth ; truth 
and conditionality are incompatible. Therefore 
to attain to truth, conditionality must be com 
pletely cast aside. The eight conditional notions 
mentioned before must be thoroughly removed, and 
we should try to see the world as freed from all 
conditions. When our subjective mind is purified 
from the taint of conditionality, our ignorance 
will vanish away and the serene moonlight of 
‘Sueh-ness* or ‘Iranscendental Reality,’ otherwise 
known as the ‘ Absolute,’ will illumine us. 

Here questions may lie raised as to whether 
there is actually anything called ‘Such-ness,’ 

‘ Transcendental Reality,’ or the ‘ Absolute.’ In 
answer to these questions, the Buddhists have 
said f that ‘is’ and ‘is not’—that is, ‘ Being’ and 
'Non-being' or existence and non-existence—are 
conditional terms. The Transcendental Reality or 
the Absolute, which lies beyond all conditions, 
cannot he expressed in terms of ‘ iB ’ and ‘is not.’ 
The Absolute lies beyond both ‘Being’ and ‘Non- 
bein^.’ It is, in fact, the unification or har¬ 
monization of the two. As the Absolute cannot 
be cognized in terms of our notions of the sense, 
understanding, or reason, we must be satisfied 
with describing it in our imperfect language os 
‘Unnamcable’ and ‘Unknowable’ (avdehya and 
ainjfiapttka). 

The Nihilists, we have found, sayj that there is 
no permanent reality underlying the world. The 
Realists, on the other hand, affirm that there is 
at least one eternal Reality from which the world 
has emanated. The Buddhists, who abhor all 
sophisms, say that the Nihilists and Realists are 
holders of extreme views. The philosophy of ‘is’ 
or Being and the philosophy of ‘is not’ or Non- 
lieing are eoually false. As the Buddhists avoid 
the philosophy of ‘Being’ as well as ‘ Non-being,’ 
and choose a middle nath, their ethical doctrine is 
often called the Middle Path Doctrine. 

The Middle Path is to he understood from four 
standpoints: (1) the Middle Path in contradistinc¬ 
tion to one-sidedness, (2) the Middle Path as the 
abnegation of one-sided ness, (3) the Middle Path 
in the sense of the absolute truth, and ( 4 ) the 
Middle Path as unity in plurality.§ 

The philosophy of Being held by the Realists 
and the philosophy of Non-being held by the 
Nihilists are both of them one-sided and therefore 
imperfect, liecause neither the Being nor the Non- 
being is possible, independently of the other The 
doctrine of the Middle Path stands free from one¬ 
sidedness, as it repudiates and avoids the two 
extremes of Being and Non-being. This is the 
first aspect of the doctrine. 

* Madhyamika-vritti , ch. i. 

t Lahtavistara (Rajendralal's ed., Calcutta, p. 610; Samdd- 
hiraja-siUra (CUTS), p. an. 

X Mddhyamikdr r >tt i {< BTS ed.), p. 41, etc. 

9 J. Suzuki in JUTS, \ol. vi. pt. 4. 


A Middle Path reveals itself when the two 
extremes are completely out of sight; in other 
words, the harmonization or unification of them 
leads to the perfect solution of existence. Neither 
the philosopliy of Being nor the philosophy of 
Non-ocing should be adhered to. They condi¬ 
tion each other, and anything conditional mean.* 
imperfection, so the transcending of one-sided- 
ness constitutes the second aspect of the Middle 
Path. 

But when we forget that the doctrine of the Middle 
Path is intended for the removal of the intellectual 
prejudices, and cling to or assert the view that 
there is something called Middle Path beyond or 
between the two extremes of Being and Non- 
being, we commit the fault of one-sidedness over 
again, by creating a third statement in opposition 
to the two. As long as the truth is absolute and 
discards all limitations, clinging even to the Middle 
Path is against it. Thus we must avoid not only 
the two extremes hut also the middle, and it should 
not be forgotten that the phrase ‘Middle Path’ 
has, from the deficiency of our language, been pro¬ 
visionally adopted toexpresB the human conception 
of the highest truth. 

The final aspect of the Middle Path is that it 
does not lie beyond the plurality of existence, but 
is in it underlying all. The antithesis of Being 
and Non-being is made possible only through the 
conception ol the Middle Path, which is the unify¬ 
ing principle of the w r orld. Remove this principle 
and the world will fall to pieces, and the parti¬ 
culars will cease to be. The Middle Path doctrine 
does not deny the existence of the world as it 
appears to us ; it condemns, on the contrary, the 
doctrine which clings to the conception of Absolute 
Nothing. What the doctrine most emphatically 
maintains is that the world must be conceived in 
its totality—in its oneness, that is, from the stand¬ 
point of the Middle Path. 

Nirvana, according to the Vedantists, is the 
absorption of the self into the Absolute. The 
Absolute, we have found, is something whieh is 
free from all contradictions, and which cannot 
be expressed in terms of ‘is’ and ‘is not.’ As 
soon as one reaches the Absolute, conditionality 
vanishes. This state is called Nirvana. It is 
the hai monization of all contradictions. In this 
state, unity is harmonized with plurality, origi¬ 
nation and cessation are accomplished in one and 
the same way, persistence is unified with dis¬ 
continuance, and one and the same law operates 
in the acts of coming and going. It is, in fact, an 
unconditional condition in which Being and Non- 
being are unified. All conditionality having dis¬ 
appeared, our veil of ignorance is withdrawn. The 
fabric of the world, including that of the self, 
breaks up, leaving us to be identified with the 
Infinite, the Eternal, the Uncreated, the Uncon¬ 
ditioned, the Formless, the Void. This is the 
state of Nirvana. The finite mind altogether fails 
to comprehend this state, and no language can give 
adequate expression to it. 

LiTRkATCRK. — The Pali worltB of the Sutta-jn(aka and Ab- 
hidhamma-pi\aka published by the London Kill Te\t Society • 
Madhyamxka-sutra, Lahkdoatura-satra, and the Journal, etc., 
published by the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta; t,alita - 
viitara (ed. by Rilendralil Mitra in Bibl. Indioa, 18.W-1877 
[French tr. by E. Foucuux. A MG xix. 1892]), A tfa-sdhasnka 
Prajfld-paramitd (ed. Max Muller and B. Nan no in Ante 
Oxoti., Aryan ser., i. 8, Oxf. 1884 (and tr. in SDK xlix , Oxf. 
1894]), etc., published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; Vedanta - 
sutra, translated by Dr. Thibaut in SBE; Max Mfl’ler, Six 
Systems of Indian Philosophy ; P. Deussen, Si/stem dee 
Vedanta 3, J^eipaig, 1906 ; Philosophie dot Upaniehads, teipzig, 
1899, pp. 160 f., 347IT. [Eng. tr., Kdin. T. & T. Clark, 1906]; 
Sechzirj Upaniehads d«s Veda, Leipzig, 1897. p. 842 and passim; 

F Max Muller, Upanishads, tr. in SBE, vols. i. and xv. 
passim ; Saroa-dariana-safigraha, tr. Cowell and Gough, 2nd 
ed., London, 1894, p. 12ff„ Bauddha System ; T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Dialogue* of the Buddha, London, 1899, pp. 39 f., 44 if.. 

187 ff - Satis Chandra Vidyamiusana 
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ABSOLUTION (religious and ethical value of). 
—1. The idea of Absolution, as it appears in the 
Christian Church, is closely connected with two 
other ideas—the idea of sin, and the idea of the 
Church as a society. It is maintained, and may be 
true, that many of the practices and associations 
connected with Absolution took their origin in a 
state of mind to which ceremonial uncleanness 
seemed the thing most to lie dreaded ; but this 
fact, if it be a fact, does not affect the Christian 
view of Absolution. To the Christian mind, ab¬ 
solution is required when sin has been committed ; 
t.e., when some deliberate and voluntary defiance 
has been given to a moral law, which expresses 
the will of God, and the breach of which tends to 
separation from God. A soul, when it has sinned, 
requires to be forgiven ; otherwise it remains in a 
permanent condition of alienation from God ; and 
the authoritative declaration of its freedom from 
guilt, and reconciliation with God, is its absolution. 

2. It is important that this should not be con¬ 
fused with the consciousness in the sinner that his 
sin is forgiven. The declaration of his freedom, 
however conveyed, may fail to carry conviction to 
his mind; or, again, he may have the strongest 
possible sense of forgiven sin without any decisive 
declaration of absolution at all. In other words, 
authoritative absolution and consciousness of for¬ 
giveness do not necessarily coexist: they may do 
so, but it is not necessary that they should. 

8. It is obvious that, so far, we have considered 
only the relation of the individual soul and God. 
We have imagined the soul standing, as it were, 
alone in the world before the eyes of God, and 
receiving from Him the declaration of absolution. 
We have abstracted altogether this one relation 
from all its concomitants, the nature of sin, the 
ground of forgiveness, and the like. But it is 
plain that this abstract isolation is not the normal 
condition of any human soul. Every soul has an 
environment, which it affects, and by which it is 
affected ; and no auestion of guilt or innocence, 
forgiveness or condemnation, is limited to the in¬ 
dividual by himself. This truth, which goes far 
back into the history of man’s ideas about him¬ 
self, is emphatically presented in the Bible. Thus 
Ps 51, which gives expression most poignantly to 
the sense of personal guilt, also represents the 
sinner as horn m a sinful environment: and again, 
Isaiah (6*) is conscious not only that he is a man of 
unclean lips, but that he dwells among a people of 
unclean lips. Not only is sin a personal act of 
rebellion, out it produces a sinful atmosphere, a 
condition of alienation from God. In like manner, 
the absolution or declaration of freedom from sin 
cannot concern the individual alone : it must have 
an eye also to the society in which he lives and to 
his relations towards it. 

4. We are not here concerned with the nature or 
process of forgiveness, or even with the conditions 
of it as regards God. The idea of Absolution brings 
forward only the place of sin and forgiveness in the 
Christian Society. It is not hard to illustrate 
this from the NT. We may notice, at once, the 
following points :—(1) It can scarcely lie questioned 
that the Christian Society set out with an ethical 
purpose. Admission to it was by repentance, and 
by submitting to the rite which figured forth the 
remission of sins; and those who had become 
members of it were expected to lead a new life, 
abstaining from the sins which beset them in their 
‘former conversation.’ It is but the corollary of 
this to Bay that sin after baptism involved a bread 
of the principle upon which the society was founded 
no less than an outrage upon the Divine Law. A1 
sin is lawlessness, the breach of some command 
ment enacted by God; and sin within the Church 
is more than this: it is a wilful disloyalty to the 
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gifts which come through union with Christ, and, 
if carried on persistently, may place a man outside 
the reach of the sacrifice for sin (He 6 4 '* 10®* *•*). 
(2) It is not less plain that the existence of post- 
baptismal sin forced a problem upon the attention 
of the Church with which its representatives were 
not slow to deal. In doing so, they doubtless 
rested for their authority upon words of Christ, 
such as we find in Mt 18 1 *- 18 or Jn 20®. The 
Epistles of St. Paul give instances of directions on 
disciplinary matters (1 Th5 14 , Ro 16 17 ‘®, 1 Ti 4 n * 1# , 
and the like). St. Paul clearly contemplates the 
action of the Society in repressing evil, and even 
excluding evil-doers. But, of course, the clearest 
and most fully described case is that of the incestu¬ 
ous man at Corinth (1 Co 5). Here we find that 
the Corinthian Church had at first shown laxity in 
leaving the sin unrebuked. St. Paul, in the most 
solemn way, announces his decision in the matter 
1 Co 5 s-# ); the Corinthians clearly give effect to it 
L n some way not recorded ; and St. Paul (2 Co 2 s * 11 ) 
exhorts them to comfort and restore the offender on 
his submission. The language used by St. Paul is 
not free from ambiguity. Though absent, he claims 
to act as if present at Corinth in association with 
the Church as a whole. And his judgment is to 
deliver ‘such a one unto Satan for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of 
the Lord ’ (1 Co 5*) It is not clear what exactly is 
meant by this delivery to Satan, either here or in 
1 Ti 1®; but in both cases it seems to have been 
intended for discipline—for reformation with a 
view to restoration, not a final severance from the 
Society. Though, therefore, we cannot give any 
detailed description of the disciplinary measures of 
St. Paul, it is perfectly clear that he claimed to 
exercise such powers, that in so doing he assumed 
the co-operation of the ChuTch, and that he re¬ 
garded his judgments as valid : they are not merely 
strong expressions of reprobation, but judgments 
whicli will have consequences. 

5. It has been necessary to approach the subject 
of Absolution indirectly as a special case of the 
exercise of discipline, because there is no direct 
discussion of it in Scripture, and the actual word 
never occurs. We do find, however, cases in which 
the Society exercises functions of discipline, such 
as those anove alluded to, and these, when they 
take the form of a declaration of freedom from sin, 
correspond with the idea of Absolution. With 
these in view, it becomes necessary now to ask, 
what indications there are, if any, as to its mean¬ 
ing and validity. In answer to tliis we think that 
the following points may be safely asserted : 

(1) The acts of the Society in discipline, and so 
in the exercise of Absolution, are spiritual acts, 
and have validity in the spiritual world. So much 
as this appears to follow from such words as Mt 
lgis-» an( J j n 20*; what is bound on earth is bound 
in heaven : whosesoever sins the Society remits or 
retains, they are remitted or retained. It is true 
that the overt indication in the world of this dis¬ 
ciplinary power consists merely of the confirmation 
or the withdrawal of the privilege to use the advan¬ 
tages of membership of the Society, to participate 
in the sacraments and so forth. But the functions 
of the Society cannot be limited to this. It is a 
spiritual society formed of persons held, in Christ, 
in certain close spiritual relations : not a loose 
aggregate of people individually in union with 
Christ, and casually connected in an outward 
society in the world. Such a division of the in¬ 
ward and outward relations of men in Christ is 
not Scriptural: the Church is a spiritual society 
of which the acts take place in the spiritual world: 
they have effect upon occasion in the world of 
sense, because they are already spiritually valid, 
not vice versa. 
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(2) The view of sin which makes the whole con¬ 
ception of Absolution possible is ethical and no 
legal. That is, the Church considers as requiring 
Absolution not nieiely overt acts which carry legal 
consequences in the State, hut inward conditions, 
of which there is nothing more to he said than 
that they imply a tendency to rebellion against 
God. The State, like the Church, condemns 
thieves and murderers, because they are detri¬ 
mental to its interests: the Church condemns also 
those who walk disorderly, who are proud, or im¬ 
pure in heart. If it were merely a casual aggre¬ 
gate of persons on its outward and social side, it 
could have no more concern with these things than 
the State : it claims that inward sms of the heart 
must he put away before the man can enjoy its 
privileges, because it is a spiritual society acting 
m the spiritual woild. 

(3) The exercise of discipline upon such condi¬ 
tions as these depends upon the voluntary ac¬ 
quiescence of the members of the Society. The 
Church is, no doubt, at liberty to say that it will 
not grant membership except upon condition of 
such acquiescence, and will punish any disloyalty 
to the principle. Hut it must trust ultimately to 
the voluntary submission of its members to the 
rule. The mode in which the rule is administered 
may vary widely from time to time: it is carried 
out by a general formula of confession and ab¬ 
solution, by a private particular confession to, and 
absolution by, an accredited minister, or by open 
individual confession and absolution in the public 
service of the Church. Hut the Church cannot, so 
long as it claims to be a spiritual society, dis 
claim or relinquish responsibility for the spiritual 
condition of its members. 

It lies outside the ncope of this article to consider the various 
casuistical questions which hate armen in the course of history 
over this matter. We will only Kid here the following remarks': 
(1) It in no way conflicts with the view here adopted that ab¬ 
solution may he, and has heen, fraudulently administered. 
The whole problem of the visible Church is, and has always 
been, to make the outward order correspond with the spiritual 
reality it expresses: and it has always been impeded by sin 
The individual who seeks absolution without penitence, or the 
priest who fraudulently declares him absolved, commits a great 
sin : just as Ananias and Sapphira or Simon Magus committed 
a great sin. But the fact that insincere penitence or fraudulent 
absolution has occurred tn the Church no more disturbs its 
general charaoter and principles, than did the fraud of Ananias 
and Sapphira or the base motive of Simon Magus. The action of 
St.. Peter on the two occasions shows the place of such disorders 
in the outward history of the Church. 

(2) It is impossible to deny that the gravest evils have come 
from the misuse of the disciplinary power of the Church, especi¬ 
ally of one particular mode of administering it: and the exist¬ 
ence of these has brought the whole subject into disrepute 
At the same time, it is difficult to read the Kpistles of St. Paul, 
especially those chapters in which he lets us see into the 
internal conditions of the early Societies of Christians, without 
feeling how largely the Church depended for its advance upon 
a strong discipline, fearlessly exercised over its members. The 
case at Corinth, to which we have already referred, was, we 
may hope, exceptional Vet a very serious situation would 
clearly have arisen if it had not heen for St. Paul's action. The 
■in was one which public opinion among the pagans condemned 
(1 Co 6 1 ), but the machinery of the Church, as it was, provided 
apparently no means of dealing drastically with it: St. Paul’s 
strong denunciation was required to rouse the Corinthians to 
the necessary severity. It is easy to see from this, and the 
impression is continually confirmed by early Church history, 
that a weak discipline implies a feeble consciousness of the 
Church’s moral standard, and allows the existence within its 
pale of a variety of lower and more worldly ideals heside its 
own. It would he difficult to deny that the almost total 
absence of discipline of am kind in modern Christian com¬ 
munities bears a similar implication. 

Litkratdrk.—S ee under Ookkkkhion and Pknitknce. 

Thomas H. Strong. 

ABSOLUTISM.—(a) In philosophical specula¬ 
tion : a method of interpreting reality which starts 
from the point of view of, and constructs a system 
by direct reference to, the complete unity of the 
whole. This self-contained unity is in meta¬ 
physics named the Absolute (q. v.). (b) In esthetics : 
a view of the nature of Beauty which regards the 
quality of the beautiful as a constitutive character 


of the object as such, and in itself, independently of 
the judgments or emotions of the subject. This 
is ‘ wsthetic absolutism.’ (c) In politics : a form 
of political government from, or by means of, a 
single supreme source of authority concentrated in 
the will of a specific individual, and executing its 
demands from itself and for itself, with or without 
the consent of the will of the community. It is in 
the main identical with Despotism (see GOVERN¬ 
MENT). J. B. Baii.lik. 

ABSTINENCE.— See Asceticism. 

ABSTRACTION ( abs-trahcrc , ‘to draw oil er 
separate ’) is the separation or detachment of one 
part or element in a total experience from the 
whole to which it belongs. To abstract is thus to 
isolate any portion of the content of experience 
from its setting, and to consider it for tlie time 
being as it is in itself, ‘ loose and separate ’ from 
the structural and functional relations which be¬ 
long to it in the concrete conscious life. Psycho¬ 
logically, Abstraction is the necessary condition 
and accompaniment of Attention (w hich see). To 
attend to one object of experience implies the 
withdrawal of attention from other objects. 

Professor Jamas ( Princ. of Psychology, 1 4fi3) says Attention 
‘is the taking possession bv the mind, in clear and \n id form, of 
one out of what seem several simultaneously possible objects 
or trains of thought. Focahzation, concentration, of conscious¬ 
ness is of its essence. It implies withdrawal from some things 
in order to deal effectively with others ’ Similarly, Sir W illium 
Hamilton (Logic, Lect vii ) writes: ‘The result of Attention, 
by concentrating the mind upon certain Iqualities, is thus to 
withdraw or abstract it from all else. In technical language, we 
are said to prescind the phenomena ws exclusive^ consider. 
To prescind, to attend, ana to abstract are merely different hut 
correlative names for the same process; and the first two are 
nearly convertible. When we are said to prescind a quality, we 
are supposed to attend to that quality exclusn ely , and when 
we abstract, we are properly said to abstract /mm, that, is, to 
throw other attributes out of account. I mav observe that the 
term abstraction w very often abusively employed By Abs¬ 
traction we are frequently said to attend exclusively to certain 
phenomena—those, to wit, which we abstract, whereas the term 
abstraction Is properly applied to the qualities which we abstract 
from ; and by abstracting from some we are enabled to consider 
others mors attentively. Attention and Abstraction are only 
the same process viewed in different relations. They are, as it 
were, ths positive and negative poles of the same act ’ 

In spite of Hamilton’s protest against using the 
term ‘ abstraction ’ as applying to the elements to 
which we attend,—a protest previously made by 
Kant ( Lotjik , § 6), —the usage has persisted. As we 
shall presently notice, abstraction plays a part in 
the formation of concents or general ideas. It is 
usually said that by abstraction the identical or 
similar elements or attributes in a number of 
different objects are singled out and combined into 
a general concept. Thus by abstracting from the 
objects denoted by man, horse, bird, fish, etc., the 
common property or identity of structure, we form 
the concept of ‘vertebrate.’ Without now raising 
the question whether concepts are formed solely 
by abstraction, we may not,ice that the essential 
element in abstraction is not the omission of the 
characteristics which are unlike, but the focussing 
of consciousness on what is similar in the different 
cases. This Kant himself admits, and in applying 
the term ‘ abstraction ' to the process of separating 
out the common elements, the usage of logic agrees 
with that of grammar and of oidinary life. 

It is essential in considering the nature of abs¬ 
traction, to distinguish carefully the psychological 
from the logical discussion of the subject. We 
may describe abstraction psychologically as a 
process of isolation, closely correlated with active 
attention, and go on to exhibit its various forms 
and characteristics in terms of the structuial 
mechanism of the conscious elements. From the 
logical point of view, however, abstraction has to be 
considered as playing a part in knowledge. Hera 
we have to deal, not with its psychological form of 
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structure, but with its function or purpose in the 
development of the intellectual life. This dis¬ 
tinction of standpoint does much to clear away the 
difficulties and confusions which attended the older 
discussions of the subject. For example, it puts 
in a new light the point at issue between Locke 
and Berkeley regarding the existence of abstract 
general ideas. It is possible to grant Berkeley’s 
contention that abstract ideas must exist psycho¬ 
logically as particulars in individual form, and at 
the same time to maintain that as functions of the 
knowledge-process, t.e. as logical ideas, they neces¬ 
sarily transcend their individual mode of existence 
and are real universals. 

The question then arises as to the relation of the 
knowledge-process to the ideas viewed as psychical 
content. Can the psychological states of conscious¬ 
ness be regarded as the original form from which 
the logical idea is derived by abstraction ? This 
has been very commonly maintained. Mr. F. H. 
Bradley tells us that a logical meaning 4 consists 
of a part of the content (original or acquired) cut 
off, fixed by the mind, and considered apart from 
the existence of the sign.’ The whole trend of 
modern logic (including Mr. Bradley’s own work) 
shows conclusively, however, that it is impossible 
to begin with ‘ mental states ’ and pass by way of 
abstraction to logical ideas. The view of the 
cognitive side of consciousness, as at first made up 
of particular images or ideas, is now acknowledged 
to be a fiction. And similarly we must reject the 
quasi -mechanical account of the formation of 
general ideas which is based on this fiction, accord¬ 
ing to which we are said first to abstract the common 
element from the particular images and then 
proceed further to geneiaiize it, thus in some 
mysterious way transforming it into a logical idea. 
But we cannot derive knowledge from an anoetic 
process, and therefore must postulate that con¬ 
sciousness is from its first beginnings a process of 
interpretation and generalization. It starts from 
a content that is a vague presentation continuum, 
lacking both differentiation and integration, and, 
as such, not yet either particular or universal. It 
is the work of intelligence to transform this into 
a coherent system of parts. Now it must con¬ 
stantly be borne in mind that it is within this total 
knowledge-process, and as contributory to it, that 
abstraction finds its function and justification. It 
is not the end or essence of thinking, but a process 
or method which thought uses in the accomplish¬ 
ment of its own ends. The purpose which it fulfils 
is closely related to that of Analysis, though the 
specific method of abstraction has its own differ¬ 
entia. ‘ The reflective idea which guides it,’ says 
Bosanquet. 4 is the equivalent in general knowledge 
of the mathematical axiom that if equals be taken 
from equals the remainders are equal.’ But, as 
within any real whole the withdrawal of one part 
never leaves the other pai ts unaffected, the guiding 
idea of abstraction is only provisional. 4 It amounts 
to no more than this, that within known wholes 
known changes may appear to leave remainders 
known as unchanged ’ (Logic, ii. 22 f.). 

Abstraction as a specific process is thus only a 
provisional expedient; and, unless corrected by a 
more adequate conception of the nature of the 
whole, it is likely in most fields to lead to error. 
But thinking proceeds both by concretion and 
abstraction, and these two moments are never 
entirely distinct and separate. Aristotle, and the 
formal logicians following him, have sv % .ined to 
oppose Abstraction (a <palpea-is) and Determination 
(vpbadeats). When, however, we emphasize the 
unity of the intellectual process within w T hich 
both these functions operate, we see that the 
opposition can never be more than relative. Abs¬ 
traction and Determination, like Analysis and 


Synthesis (within which they may be said to be 
included), imply each other as complementary 
moments of real thinking. The goal which thought 
seeks is not to be gainea by passing to the highest 
abstraction ; for this is the emptiest of all thoughts. 
Nor can it be reached by the determination of a 
plurality of particulars. But the methods of abs¬ 
traction and determination must unite in defining 
experience in terms of a concrete universal. It 
is against the abuse of abstraction, against 
making isolation and mutilation the final goal of 
thinking, and thus neglecting the organic whole¬ 
ness and unity of things, that Hegel’s criticism is 
chiefly directed. The piocess of abstraction is for 
him never an end in itself, hut only a means in the 
progress towards greater unity ami concieteness. 

Litkraturb.—B. Maennel, ITeber Abstraktion (1890); A. 
Meinong-, Vierteljahrschr. /. wissen. Phil. (1888) 329 IT., and 7.P 
xx»v. 84 (T. ; Bosanquet, Logic, 1898, ii. 2] IT ; J. Ward, 
Naturalism and Agnosticism* (1903), i. 266 ff.; Baldwin, DPhP, 
t.v., and the literature under Attention, I'bvciioloot. 

J. E. CliKlGHTON. 

ABU (Mount).—A famous mountain and place of 
Hindu and Jain pilgrimage, rising like an island 
out of the great plain of Rnjput&na, in the native 
State of Sirohi. The name is derived from its 
Skr. title Arbuda, ‘a serpent,’ ‘a long round masR,’ 
lerhaps from the root arb , 4 to go,’ ‘to hurt,’ pro- 
>ably with reference to its form. Its summit, Guru 
Shkhnra, 4 Peak of the Teacher,’ rises to a height 
of 5,653 feet above the level of the sea. 

'It is hardly to be wondered at.’ writes Fergusson ( Uxstory 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture, ed. 1899, p. 234), ‘that 
Mount Abu was early fixed upon by the Hindus and Jains as 
one of their sacred spots. Rising from the desert as abruptly 
as an island from the ocean, it presents on every side in¬ 
accessible scarps 6000 ft. or 6000 ft. high, and the Biinunit can 
he approached only by ravines rut into its sides. When the 
Hiunmit is reached, it opens out into one of the loveliest valleys 
imaginable, 6 or 7 miles long by 2 or 3 miles in width, rut lip 
everywhere by granite rocks of the most fantastic shapes, and 
% ' ation 

The little Nurki Talao [properly Nakhi Talao, as it was supposed 
to have Iwen excavated by the nails (Skr nakha) of the gods] 
is one of the loveliest gems of its class in India, and it is near to 
It, at I Ml war ra, that the Jams selected a place for their Tirtb 
[Skr tirtha] or sacred place of rendezvous. It cannot, however, 
he said that it has been a favourite place of worship in modern 
times Its distance and inaccessibility are probably the causes 
of this, and it consequently cannot rival 1'alitana or Girnar in 
the extent of its buildmgs.'_ 

Tod styles Mount Abu 4 the Olympus of India,’ 
because m olden times it was reputed to be the 
favourite residence of the gods, and was believed 
to be the scene of two famous events in Hindu 
mythology. Here the mums (or sages), of whom 
Vasistha, a worshipper of Siva, was the leader, 
practised austerities, living on milk and the fruits 
of the earth. There was then no mountain, but 
only a cleft in the plain, into which the cow that 
supplied the wants of the sage fell, and was miracu¬ 
lously floated out by a rise of water from beneath. 
To prevent the recurrence of such an accident, the 
sage prayed to Siva, then enthroned on the Kailasa 
peak of the Himalaya. He called on the sons of 
Himachal, the deified mountain range, to relieve 
the saint. The youngest son of Himachal volun¬ 
teered to exile himself, and, mounted on the serpent 
Takshaka, he journeyed to the holy land. At the 
1 idlest of the sage he leaped into the cleft, em¬ 
braced, as he fell, by the serpent god. Within the 
cleft the snake wriUied so violently that Vasistha 
appealed again to Siva, who from the depths of 
Patala, the nether-w’orld, raised his toe until it ap- 
»eared at the top of the mountain, which was thus 
ormed by the god. Hence, under the title of 
A chain Isvara, 4 Immovable Lord,’ Siva has become 
the patron deity of the hill. But in accordance with 
the eclectic spirit of Hinduism, this does not pre¬ 
vent- the place from becoming a site sacred liotli to 
Vaisnavas and Jains. The second legend tells of 
the creation of the Agnikula , or 4 fire-born ’ septs 
of the Rajputs. The Dattyas, or demons, it is 
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said, disturbed the performance of the rites of Siva 
on the hill. Visvamitra, another sage, appealed 
to the gods, who proceeded to the spot, and out 
of the Agnikitnda , or fire-pit, in which the fire- 
sacrifice was performed, created the four Agmkula, 
or • fire-born f septs—ChauhAn, ParihAra, Solanki, 
and PramAra, who destroyed the Daityas, and 
restored the cult of Siva. Both these legends seem 
to indicate some early conflict of rival cults, the 
nature of which is unknown. 

The chief Hindu religious sites are, first, the 
crowning peak of Guru Sikhara, where in a cavern 
are to be seen the footprints of the saint Dfttuvrija, 
presided over by some dissolute-looking Ganapati 
priests, and those of K&m&nanda, the great apostle 
of the Vaisnava cultus. At the temple of Acliala 
14vara, which is now, according to Cousens, in a 
state of deplorable decay and neglect, is shown the 
toe-nail of Siva in a cleft of the rock. His female 
counterpart is worshiped as Adharft Devi and 
Arbuda Matft, the Mother-goddess of the hill. The 
sage Vasigtha is honoured at a shrine called 
Bastonji, or Gaumukha, ‘Cow-mouth,’ vhere a 
fountain falls from a spout shaped like a cow’s head. 
To the W. of this is the shrine of the saint Gotamji, 
or Gautama Rishi, containing two images, one of 
Vi$nu and the other of a female beside a male 
bearded figure. The temples at DevAngan, * Court 
of the Gods,* have not been fully described, if they 
have ever been visited, by an European, the approach 
being over rugged, dangerous rocks. The largest 
is dedicated to Vi^nu, and close to it is Narasirhha, 
the fourth A vatAra, or incarnation of the god, said 
to be one of the finest images on the hill. 

Of the Jain temples at Del v Ad a or DevalvAda, 
‘place of temples,’ two are described by Fergusson 
as * unrivalled for certain qualities by any temples 
in India.’ The first was built by Vimala, a mer¬ 
chant Jain prince, about A.D. 1032, two years after 
the death of that arch-raider Mahmfid of Ghazni, 
who desecrated the older temples. It is dedicated 
to Rishabhadeva, the first Jaina arhat, or saint. 
The original image was destroyed by the Musal- 
ni&ns, and that now in the temple is the second or 
perhaps the third in succession. The second great 
temple was built by the brothers Tejap&Ia and 
VastupAla between A.D. 1197 and 1247. It is in 
honour of the 23rd arhat, Par&van&tha, the only 
one in the series readily identifiable by the many- 
he&ded serpent’s hood which rises above him. Both 
these temples are built of white marble, though no 
quarry of this material is known to exist within 
300 miles of the spot, and the stone could have 
been conveyed up the rugged slopes of the hill 
only by incredible exertions and at enormous cost. 
Both these remarkable buildings have been fully 
described by Fergusson, whose account is supple¬ 
mented and in part corrected by that of Cousens. 

Abu was once the haunt of a colony of those 
loathsome ascetics, the Aghorls, but they have long 
sinoe disappeared. 

LmnuTUM.—Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, Calcutta reprint, 

L ee IT., Trawl > in W. India, 101 ft.; Fergusson, Picturesque 
Illustrations of Architecture in Hindustan, 39 f.. Hist, of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture, ed. 1899, 234 IT.; Cousens, Progress 
Report, Arch. Survey of W. India, for 1001, p. 211.; Rowland, 
Indian Antiquary, ii. 249 ft. In the editor's note to the last 
artiole, some of the Abu inscriptions are given as a supple¬ 
ment to those reoorded by H. H. Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 
xvL 28411. The place has been well described by Major C. A 
Baylay in Rdjputdna Oasetteer (1880), iii. 129 ff., to which this 
article is largely indebted. W. CROOK K. 

ABUSE, ABUSIVE LANGUAGE (Gr. Xot- 
Sopely ; Lat. contumelid ajjicere, conviciari ; Ger. 
schimpfen, lastem ; Fr. maudWe ).—Abuse in general 
denotes an evil use of a thing caused by excess 
or injustice; in law it denotes ‘ to injure, diminish 
in value or wear away by using improperly.’ Ex¬ 
amples of such abuse are signified in the phrases 


‘abuse of authority,’ ‘abuse of confidence,’ ‘abuse 
of privilege,’ ‘abuse of legal proeoss,’ in all of 
which the use is assumed as determined by cor¬ 
rective justice, and its opposite, the abuse , is a 
departure, either in the way of defect or excess, 
from the mean laid down by corrective justice. 
In this article we are concerned, however, only 
with a narrower signification of the term ‘abuse,’ 
viz. that which deals with the improper use of 
language, and yet more narrowly with such an 
improper use as tends to the injury or harm of 
another human being. Abuse in this narrower 
and colloquial sense, then, denotes all that class 
of iii juries which arc inflicted on others by the 
means of language, under the sway of passion 
or any other motive opposed to the principle 
of justice, or of love, or of both. It ranges from 
blasphemy at the one end to the * jesting which is 
not convenient’ at the other, and varies according 
to the spirit which produces it or the means 
adopted for its manifestation. It is usefully classed 
by Aquinas under the heads of contumely ( contu - 
ine.lia), detraction (detrartio), backbiting (susurrus), 
ridicule ( derisio ), and cursing ( maledu'tto ). 

1. Contumely is an injury inflicted in words, 
whereby there is denied to a man some good 
quality on account of which he is held in honour, 
or whereby some concealed fact to his discredit is 
unnecessarily and uncharitably made public. If, 
for example, it is said of a man that he is blind, 
this is abuse indeed, but of less gravity than if he 
were charged with being a thief. Another and 
more venial form of abuse is to reflect needlessly 
on a man’s defect, as, t.g that he is of lowly 
birth, or that he has been badly educated, or that 
he spent a wild and profligate youth, such things 
being said in order to deprive the person of whom 
they are said of some honour he has won for him¬ 
self by virtuous conduct or public service. Such 
language is to be placed under the general head 
of contumely , as a form of abusive language which 
has its root in anger and has pride for its foster- 
mother. It is a kind of revenge, and is iideed 
the readiest and easiest form in which revengeful 
feelings find expression. 

2 . Detraction diflers from contumely both in its 
object and in its source. It does not seek so much 
to rob a man of his honour as to blacken his 
reputation, and it springs from envy rather than 
from anger. It effects its purpose (1) directly by 
bringing a false charge, by exaggerating a fault, 
by revealing a hidden defect, or by imputing an 
evil motive ; and (2) indirectly by denying, con¬ 
cealing, or minimizing what is meritorious. ‘ He 
that filches from me my good name robs me of 
that which not enriches him, and makes me poor 
indeed.’ The words used may not be contumelious 
—in the case of Iago they included both contumely 
and detraction—but they are abuse, and abuse of 
the worst kind. 

3. Backbiting, whispering, or innuendo is another 
form of abusive language which has for its ob¬ 
ject the separating of friends. The detractor 
abuses language by saying what is evil about his 
neighbour simpliciter ; the whisperer injures him 
secundum quid, viz. by saying of a man what will 
alienate lus friend. ‘Sin against our neighbour is 
so much the greater as the greater loss is inflicted, 
and the loss is the greater as the good taken away 
is greater. But the loss of a friend is a great loss, 
and therefore the whisperer is a great sinner.’ 

4. Ridicule, when apart from love, is a furthei 
abuse of language. The three forms of abuse 
mentioned above tend to deprive a man of sums 
external good, such as honour, reputation, 01 
friends. Derision, however, goes to deprive a man 
of his inward peace, the testimony of a good con¬ 
science. It is to be classed with contumely, de- 
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traction, and whispering as abusive language, but 
it differs from them in its end. It holds a man up 
to scorn for some evil in him or some defect, ana 
springs from contempt for him,—a contempt which 
is rooted in pride ana finds enjoyment in the con¬ 
trast between the person wno is ridiculed and 
the ridiculer. It is this special form of abusive 
language which is condemned by Jesus Christ in 
the sayings (Mt 5 M ) in which He forbids contempt 
for a man’s intellectual qualities (expressed by raca), 
or for his moral qualities (expressed by moreh). 

5. Cursing is abusive language whereby evil is 
pronounced against a man in the imperative or 
the optative mood. Words which inflict deserved 
punishment (as in the case of Gehazi, 2 K 5”), 
or state a fact (as in the case of Adam and Eve, 
Gn 3 uir -) p or express abhorrence of evil in itself 
(as David and the mountains of Gil boa, 2 S l ai ), 
or are used symbolically (‘ Dominus maledixit 
ficulneum in signijicationem Judvxr ’), do not come 
under this definition, and are not, therefore, of 
the nature of abusive language. To curse is 
‘to pronounce against anyone, in the name of 
religion, or under the impulse of some violent 
movement of the soul, words of reprobation or of 
condemnation.’ God’s name is either explicitly 
used, or lies implicit in the current forms, especi¬ 
ally those in use among the more uncultured 
classes. To this it seems necessary to add that in 
these classes sexual processes or aberrations arc 
largely drawn on for the purpose of supplying the 
vocabulary of abuse, a fact wnich serves the pur¬ 
pose of demonstrating incidentally the close con¬ 
nexion between sensual indulgence and contempt 
or hatred or scorn of our fellows. The peevishness 
which finds expression in abusive language directed 
against others is at bottom a deep-seated discontent 
with self. 

The subject of blasphemy (q. v. ) is beyond the scope 
of this article, and the only remark to be made here 
about it is that cursing any creature as a creature 
conies under that head. 

Abusive language, when it is used in the hearing 
of several persons in a publie place (even when the 
name of God is not uttered, but words importing 
an imprecation of future Divine vengeance only), 
may constitute profane swearing, and is a nuisance 
at common law. Blasphemy and profane swearing 
differ at law only in this, that blasphemy is a word 
of larger meaning. 

Literature.— Thomas Aquinas, Summa, n fi. IS and 72-76; 
Aristotle, Eth. tiikom. viij. 9 , Grimm, Deutsches W&rterbveh, 
t.v ‘ Schimpfcn ’; Migne, Eneye tom. xxxii. col. 26.1 JT. , 
American and English Encyc. of Law, s.v. ‘Abuse’; Profane 
Oaths Act, I74. r i; Stephen, Com. on the Laws of England, 
tv. 193-194 ; Town Police Clauses Act, 1847, 5 28. 

W. F. COBB. 

ABYSS (Afivairot). —The Greek word, of which 
our ‘abyss’ is a transliteration, occurs in the 
classics as an adjective signifying ‘ bottomless,’ 

‘ boundless.’ It is composed of the intensive d, 
and pv<ra6i = pv06t, ‘depth.’ In the LXX it repre¬ 
sents t&hdm (D'ins) and sulah (n^a). Most of the pass¬ 
ages in the Bible wdiere it is employed belong to 
the poetical books, and arc of late date. Seeing also 
that the Pentateuch was the first part of the Bible 
to be turned into Greek, we must regard Gn 1* as 
the earliest instance of its use, so far aa our in¬ 
vestigation is concerned. What, then, is the 
meaning of Wiom (D’lnw), the word for which it 
stands ? The answer must be sought outside the 
limits of our extant Hcb. literature. Dillnmnn 
and others have, indeed, been inclined to derive it 
from hum (on), 4 to roar or rage ’ ; but it is so 
obviously cognate with the Tiamat of Bab. cosmo¬ 
gony that we must look on the t as part of the 
root. Jensen’s suggestion (adopted in KAT* 492) 
is that the root is taham (op?), * to stink.’ The Oxf. 
Heb. Lex. argues that op? is probably the root, ‘ in 


view of As. tidmtu, t&mtu.’ In any case, TShdm, 
like Tiamat, was a proper noun, ‘ Deep,’ not * the 
deep.’ Frequent as are its appearances in the OT, 
it is almost invariably without the article. Turn¬ 
ing now to that Babylonian conception, of which 
the Heb., if a derivative,* is a greatly modified one, 
we find that Tiamat was the dark and watery chaos, 
the primeval undifferentiated matter, out of which 
gods and men, heaven and earth sprang. Berosus 
(c. 275 B.C.) conveys the idea (rb ttcLv atebrot real libwp), 
and Wis 11 17 has the same in view (OXrj Apopipos). 
Such a chaos is postulated in the myths of Egyp¬ 
tians, Phoenicians, Indians, and Greeks. Hesiod, 
e.g., Theog. 115, asserts : ^frot ydv v-punara x^os ytver' 
k.t.X. Tne well-known Bab. legend opens thus : 

* When on high thr heavens were unnamed. 

Beneath, the earth bore not a name , 

The primeval ocean (apru restu) was their producer , 

Mummu Tiamtu was she who begat the whole of them. 

Their waters in one united themselves, and 

The plains were not outlined, marshes were not to be seen ’ 
(Pinches, Old Tout, etc., p. 16). 

There is a substantially correct reproduction of 
this legend in the Syrian writer Damascius (6t.h 
cent. A. D.), who states that the Babylonians be¬ 
lieved in two principles of the universe, TauthA 
and Apason, the latter being Tauth6’s husband. 
Apason, here, is evidently the same as Apsu 
( = the waters under, around, and above the earth, 
especially the sweet waters in contrast to Ti&mat, 
the salt), whilst Tauth6 (Berosus, Oaprt) is Tiamat. 
The latter also sometimes bears the name Baku 
(the ini bohii— 4 emptiness,' of Gn l a , LXX a Kara- 
fficevcuTToi), the Phoenician Baau, mother of the 
first men. Here we have the origin of the Heb. 
idea of the abyss. Gunkel (Sr hop/. u. Chaos, 15) 
has pointed out that such a pictme of the primal 
state of the universe would naturally present itself 
in a land like Babylonia, where the winter rains 
pour down from heaven and, uniting with the 
streams and rivers, turn all things into chaos: 
only when spring returns do land and wafer take 
their separate places. This idea reached the 
Hebrews through the medium of Phceniciuiis and 
Cauaanites, and was reinforced by a similar Kgyp- 
tian idea of a boundless primeval water (Awn), 
which filled the universe and contained the germ 
of all existence. We may therefore say, with 
Trevisa (1398) : * The primordinll and fyrste matere 
in the begynnynge of the worlde not dystinguyd 
by certayn fourme is called Ahyssus.’ In it were 
the potencies of the life that would hereafter ap¬ 
pear.! The process, according to the Bah. theory, 
was one of evolution; according to Gn 1, it was 
determined wholly by the creative fiat of God. 

The memory of the original abyss was kept up 
by the ‘seas’ and ‘ abysses ’ which were common 
in the temples of Babylonia. Urnmft of Lagas 
(c. 4000 B.C.) set up a greater and a smaller apsu 
(Gunkel, pp. 28, 153). Argum (e. 17th cent. B.C.) 
placed a tamtu , or sea, in Marduk’s shrine. 4 This 
was, no doubt, a large basin or “ laver,” similar to 
the brazen sea of Solomon’s temple which stood 
upon twelve oxen’ (King, Bab. Bel. (1899) p. 109). 

The recalcitrancy of matter and the struggle of 
darkness against light are portrayed in the myth 
of Tiamat, as a dragon-like monster, fighting with 
Marduk, hut slain by him. Out of one half of 
her body he constructed a vault (the earth), the 
two ends of which rest on the ocean [apsii). A 
similar picture of the position of the earth is pre¬ 
sent to the Heb. poet’s mind when he declares that 

* A. Jeremias declares {Da* AT im Lichtc des Alton Orients ) 
that borrowing on either side, or direct dependence, is not to 
he thought of. 

f Didron (Christian Iconoq. ii. 127) copies a miniature from a 
10th cent. MS—a amall, conical mound, divided into stages bv 
spiral hands. The lowest zone contains birds, the next fishes, 
then vegetation, finally a human bead issues from the summit 
By the side is written ' Abissus.’ 
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Jahweh has ‘ founded it upon seas and established 
it upon Hoods’ (Ps 24 9 ). The disc of the earth 
rests on the all-surrounding ocean, and the ‘ waters 
under the earth ’ are called tShorn or tShorn rabbd , 
' abyss,’ ‘ great abyss ’ ((in 7 U 8 a , Dt 8 7 33 13 , Am 7 4 , 
Pr 3 20 8 s4 ), whose fouiitains are broken up at the 
Flood, from which well up the sources tnat fer¬ 
tilize the land and (Ezk 31 4 ) refresh the trees. It 
is in this sense that Clem. Horn. (I. xx.) speaks 
of the inscrutable depths of the abysses (d fiuaawv 
re ave^ixf'iaorra). Trevisa also says : 1 Abyssus is 
depnesHe of water vnseen, and therof come and 
springe welles and ryuers.’ 

Teltovi or 4 Abyss ’ is a frequent designation of 
the oceans and seas, without any reference to their 
being 4 under the earth.’ And although there is 
no trace of the refractoriness of matter in the 
narrative of Gn 1, this comes out strongly in many 
refeiences to the sea (Is 50 3 51 10 , Jer 5- a , Ps 77** 
104«'«' 106*' 107** 135 6 I48 7 , Pr 8 29 , Job 7 la 26 12 38 8ff -, 
Sir 43=“, Pi. Man 3, En 60 7 ‘ # , Rev 21 1 ). 

The question has been raised whether the ntonp 
of Ps 71 20 should not be corrected to nVnns (cf. Ps 
63 10 139 1# , Is 44 2S ). However that may be, the 
LXX has 4 abysses ’ (dftixrtrot), which word, either in 
the sing, or the plur., became one of the names for 
Hades. In the verse in question it points to the 
profound depths of the invisible world, from which 
the persecuted are to be brought back again. The 
Bab. scheme of the universe also locates the abode 
of the dead in the heart of the earth, making the 
entrance thereto lie in the extreme west (RA T % 
836), designating it ‘the countrj' whence none 
return,’ dividing it into seven zones, corresponding 
to the seven planetary spheres (Lenormant, Chain. 
Magic , 165, 169) ; cf. Mt L2 40 , I’h 2 10 . Enoch (IT 4 ) 
sees in the west the great streams and the great 
Hood, and enters into the great darkness [of IladesJ, 
into which all flesh comes. In the only classical 
passage where d/Swr<roi is a noun, it is employed 
for Hades (Diog. Laert. Epig. iv. 27, x ot7rw KarijXOe i 
91 s fi4\airap IlXoirrAij dfivocov). 

To take yet another step is easy, o; (Job 
41 23 ) is represented in the LXX by t6v 54 rdprapov 
rijt afiOaoov. This is a free translation by an Alex¬ 
andrian Hellenist, who knew his classics (Swete, 
Introd. to OT in Greek, pp. 256, 318), and reine 
bered that Tartarus was a prison, a murky pit, 
into which Zeus threatens to cast any god who 
may venture to oppose him (II. viii. 11-16), as far 
beneath Hades as this is below the earth (cf. 
Taprapd r tycpLbtvra p.vx<p x^ ov ^ ecpvoddijs, Hes. 
Theog. 120). Now at Job 38 1 * Sheol is at the 
bottom of the sea, and we here (41 M LXX) hud hell 
in the same locality, for the sea-monster Leviathan 
considers the Tartarus of the abyss his captive. 
The Book of Enoch often speaks of the abyss as a 
place of punishment. The traveller reaches a deep 
abyss, in which are lofty pillars of fire, some of 
them prostrate (18 11 * 18 ). Here is the prison of the 
rebellious angels ; he sees a place with a cleft or 
chasm ( Smkot$) running down into the abyss. 
Uriel informs him that the angels are imprisoned 
there for ever (21 7 ’ 11 ) ; judgment began with the 
stars, which were found guilty and cast into an 
abyss full of fire (90 94 ). English writers have 
freely used the word as an equivalent for ‘hell.’ 
Lydgate (1413) says : 4 This pytte is the ehyef and 
the manoyr of belle that is clepid Abissus.’ 

We pass to the NT. The abyss is the ordinary 
abode of demons who, having been permitted to 
take temporary possession of a man, now deprecate 
being remanded to their own place, because their 
power of doing mischief is thus terminated (Lk 
8* 1 ); it is Hades, where the spirits of the departed 
dwell, where Christ spent the interval between 
death and resurrection (Ro 10 7 ). 4 Ipsa aniina 

fuit in abysso’ (Am hi use). The impression con¬ 


veyed by St. Paul’s language is of the vastnese of 
that leahn, as of one that we should vainly attempt 
to explore. The abyss communicates with our 
earth by a pit or shaft (<pp4ap), Rev 9 1 ' 11 , with which 
the iiaxoTj of En 21 7 should be compared. Accord¬ 
ing to the Tractate Sukkah of the Talmud, the 
mouth of this pit is under the foundations of the 
temple, and can be closed by magical formulae: 
‘Qua bora David fodiebat fundamenta templi, 
exundavit abyssus mundum submersurus. Dixit 
1 >a\ id : Estne hie, <jui sciat, an liceat test® 
liiMcnbere nomen ineflabile, et projiciemua illam 
in abyssum, ut quiescat?* (Roussel, Die Offen- 
barung Johannis, p. 251). When the 4>p4ap of Rev 
9 is opened, there issue from it poisonous, stinging 
locusts, which cause exquisite anguish to men. 
Over them is a king, ‘the angel of the abyss,’ 
whose Greek name, Apollyon, represents pretty 
accurately his Heb. title Abaddon. This is a 
diilcrent point of view from that of En 26‘, where 
Uriel is designated the holy angel who presides 
over both the angelic host and Tartarus. Al Pr 
15 11 27 20 etc., Abaddon is parallel to Sheol, and the 
Rabbis make it a name of the lowest pit of hell. 
The abyHR, then, in the present passage, as in Lk 
8 ai , is tne abode of the ministers of torment, fiom 
which they go forth to do hurt. In the Rub. docu¬ 
ments, demons and spirits of disease proceed from 
hell : 

• They, the production! of the infernal regiouii, 

On high they bring trouble, and below they bring confusion. 

(Lenormant, Chuhl Mapir, p 

The Rabbis, too, represent Sammacl and Ins angels 
as emerging thence (Risenmenger, Entdeckt. Jud. 
ii. 33GL). The abyss of Rev ll 7 17* is put in the 
Bame light: a beast which occasions calamities to 
the saints arises out of it. The dragon, ‘that old 
set pent, which is the devil, and Satuii,’ is shut up 
therein, and its mouth is sealed foi a thousand 
yeais(20 s ). The language in which this is sot foith 
should he computed with Prayer of Manasses 3 : 

6 ireSTjiras ryy OdXaacay r<p X6ytp rov 
■tr poaray paros ai/roo, 

6 irXe/aav Ti)v dpi aoov *ai o<ppayi<rdpevof 

avri/y np i po fit pip tai (ybb^tp bvbpari oov. 

In the Ritucile Romanum, part of the formula of 
Exorcism runs: 4 Cede Ergo Deo + qui te, et 
malitiam tuam in pharaonc, et in exeioitu ejiis 
per Moysen servum suum in abyssum deniersit ’ : 
with this cf Jubilees 4s 14 

The Gnostics, as nuglit have been expected, made 
an altogether dillerent use of the idea ol the abyss. 
Their special name for it was Bv06v, Bythu ami 
by this they meant the Divine first principle, the 
fountain o t all existence, the infinite, untathom- 
able, inscrutable abyss of Deity : 

4 A vast, unfathomable sea, 

Where all our thought* are drowned.' 

A tyovei ydp rtva that iv dopdroi j xal dxaroPopdcrToit 
v\f/uf. ia<ri tA tiov AKora xpobvra' tovtov 54 ical [xpoapxT)P 
/cat] wpoxarbpa *ai v$bv KaXovaiv (Iren. adv. Hir.r. 
i. 1 ; 4 For they say that in the invisible and name¬ 
less heights there is & certain perfect, nre-existing 
>Kon. And they call him [first principle and] pro¬ 
genitor and Bythus’). Hippolytus (vi. 37) bears 
the same testimony : speaking of Valentinus, lie 
says : vxtffHjaa.ro rbv xdyrwy ftaai\4a 5v llXdrw*', 
o&rot xar4pa ko. 1 fivObv ical [irpoa.pxy*’ ?] ru>y tiXtor 
aliivuv (‘He whom Plato spoke of as King of all, 
this man postulated as father and Bythus and first 
rineiiile [?] of all the aeons’). The Valcntinians 
eld that by a process of self-limitation the liythus 
evolved a series of pairs of aeons, male and female, 
any pair of which may be called the pleroma , the 
latter name being also given to the whole series 
taken together, which then stands to the Bythus in 
the feminine relation, as Ti&mat did to A pail. 
But Gnosticism never formed a homogeneous body 
of opinion. There were, as Hippolytus warns us, 
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many varying opinions concerning the Bythus 
itself. According to some thinkers, ne was outside 
the pleruma: others held him to be within it, but 
separated from the rest by Borns (*Opo?), a per¬ 
sonified boundary (Lightfoot, Coloss. p. 332). 
There were some who actually deposed him from 
his place at the head of the series, and made him 
follow the first, ogdoad. Some thought of him as 
nnwedded, and neither male nor female ; whilst 
others again gave him Sige as his consort, or the 
two powers Thought and Will (Hippol. lor,, cit.). 
The relation of Gnostic speculation on the Bythus 
to later philosophical thought is perhaps suffi¬ 
ciently indicated in one sentence of Iremeus, ap. 
Epiphan. xxxii. 7 : 01 plv yap airrdv &$vyov Xiyovaty, 
Appeva, p.ijT€ d-ffhetav, pcpre AXwt 6vr a n. (‘ For 
some say that he is unwedded and is neither male 
nor female, nor, in fact, anything at all ’). lie was 
exalted above all contrarieties—the Absolute, 
identical with Nothing, the lleing of whom even 
existence might not be predicated. No wonder 
that the Mystics took up both the thought and the 
term : 1 1 saw and knew the being of all things, the 
Ilyas and the Abyss, and the eternal generation of 
the Holy Trinity, the descent and original of the 
world and of all creatures through the Divine 
wisdom ’ (.Jacob Hell men, quoted by James, Varieties 
jf Bel. Experience, p. 411). 

Litkrati'rk.— In addition to the works mentioned above, see 
Jensen, Kasmogvnie der llabyltmter \ Sayce, Hibhert Lectures, 
1887 ; Smythe Palmer, Tfhum and Thdmal, 1897, and art in 
Guard tan, Ft*h (>, 1907 ; Driver on Genesis, 19<»4 ; Neander, 
Hist of the Christian Church, vol. , n. (for the Unostiua), 
Mew English Dictumary (tor the words ‘Abinie,’ ‘Abjsina,’ 
•Abyss’ til Kng. literature). JOHN TAYLOR. 

ABYSSINIA.—The peoples of Abyssinia belong 
to three distinct races, viz. the African aborigines, 
the llamitic (Cushitie) tribes, and the Semitic im¬ 
migrants. 

(ft) The A frican aborigines are now found only 
in the western and north-western part of Abyssinia ; 
they are called by the other Abyssinians Shangala 
or Shanqda Originally the name of a certain tribe, 
this has come to he a generic term for all non- 
Semitic or non-Haimtic people of probably negro 
origin. The largest aggregation of these Abys¬ 
sinian ‘ negroes ’ are the Kunamas or B&zSns, and the 
Ihirifts, whose languages also are entirely different 
from those of the Cushites and the Semites. They 
inhabit the country around the TakkazS and the 
Gash Rivers, mostly in the present Italian Colonia 
Eritrea. The Christian Abyssinians call them 
sometimes by the derogatory term ‘ mouRe-eaters ’ ; 
btiria in Amliaric means also ‘slave,’ because these 
aborigines are taken as slaves all over Abyssinia. 
This part of the population is, to a large extent, 
pagan; others, like the Bari&s, have become 
Muhammadans; some of them, especially the 
slaves among the Christians, have adopted the 
Christian faith. 

(b) The Hnotitic or Cushitie tribes form the stock 
of the population of Abyssinia. They immigrated 
into that country at some remote period of which 
we have no record. There is scarcely a part of 
Abyssinia where the Semites, who imposed their 
language almost everywhere, did not intermingle 
with them. In the south the Semitic blood was 
almost absorbed by the llamitic ; in the north the 
Hamitic tribes seem to have been kept a little 
more separate. The main tribes of the Cushites or 
Abyssinian Hamites are the Somalia and the Gallas 
in Southern Abyssinia; the ’Afar (called by the 
Arabs Danakil , perhaps of Arab origin, hut speak¬ 
ing a Cushitie language) in the east; tne Agaos (with 
several subdivisions) all over the centre ; the Sahos 
in the north-east, the Bogos (also called Bilin 
after the name of their language, of Agao origin), 
finally, the Bedawin in the north, who extend 


into the Egyptian Sudan. The Gallas, or Oromos, 
are very numerous, and are divided into many 
tribes, some of which extend as far as the equatorial 
lakes. Their language is a llamitic one, and the 
Abyssinians make a distinction between them 
and the Shangal&s. Since, however, many Gallas 
whom the writer has seen (in Northern Abyssinia) 
have pronounced negroid features, it may be that 
a part of this nation is of negro origin and has 
adopted a Hamitic language. Similar cases occur 
very frequently, as, for instance, with the Celts in 
Bavaria, who speak German, and the negroes in 
the United States of America, who have adopted 
the English language. The Gallas are partly 
pagan, partly Muhammadan. Some of them be¬ 
came Christians, hut the wholesale baptism of 
Gal la people by King Theodore I. (1855-1868) met 
with little success. The Somalis and the 'Afar 
are practically Muhammadan ; the Sahos and the 
Bedawin are Muhammadan ; the Bogos partly 
Christian, partly Muhammadan. 

(c) The Semitic population of Abyssinia is strong¬ 
est in the north, i.e. in the region of the ancient 
kingdom of Aksum. There is no doubt that these 
Semites came to Abyssinia from Arabia. The hulk 
of them may have come within the last cents. R.C., 
but the Semitic immigration never stopped. It 
was rather, aB Renan has said, a ‘gradual infiltra¬ 
tion,’ and even in our days an Arab tribe, the 
Rashaida, has crossed to the other side of the Red 
Sea and is beginning to he nationalized in Africa; 
they still speak Aiahic, but have commenced to 
use the Tigre language as well. The Semites have 
been, beyond doubt, the civilizers of, or at least the 
hearers of some civilization to, Abyssinia. They 
founded an empire, they built temples, palaces, 
and enttre cities, as well as dams and reservoirs; 
they originated and carried on the only literature 
that Ab\ssinia ever hud. When they came they 
were, of course, pagan, but after some centuries 
they became Christian ; and, whatever their Chris¬ 
tianity is, or may have been, it has always tended 
to a higher state of morals and religion than that 
which native Africa, south of Egypt and the other 
countries along the north shore, has ever l>een 
capable of producing. The Semitic language 
which was first written (after the Sabivnn) is the 
Ethiopia or Ge'ez. A few pagan and Christian 
inscriptions and almost the entire Christian litera¬ 
ture are committed to writing in this language, 
which must have died out before the 10th cent. A.D. 
At present there are three main Semitic languages 
in Abyssinia: Amliaric, Tignna, and Tigrft. Am- 
haric is the language of the south and the centre; 
Tigrina that of the region of the old Aksumitic 
kingdom ; TigrC is spoken by the half - nomadic 
tribes of the north, and has been adopted by many 
of the Hamites of that region. The majority of 
those who speak Amliaric and Tigrina are Chris¬ 
tians ; Tigrina is often called zaruvd khesht&n (in 
Tiia) or htga kestdn (in Tg), i.e. the language of 
the Christians. The Tigrg tribes are now mostly 
Muhammadans, but about half of the Mansa tribe 
have letained Christianity. 

We have therefore, in speaking of the religions 
of Abyssinia, to deal with Paganism, Islam, and 
Christianity. Paganism is at the bottom of all 
of them, and even the religious ideas of the 
common people in Christian and Muhammadan 
districts are more like pagan superstitions than 
like the ideas of the founder of Christianity or 
of the prophet of Isl&m. We may here dispense 
entirely with official Islam or Christianity. It 
will suffice to record the following facts: Isl&m 
in Abyssinia is Sunnite, the Muhammadans living 
in Christian surroundings are called Djaharti, the 
people who do missionary work there at present 
are mostly of the Sends! order. The Confession 
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of the Christian Church of Abyssinia is that of 
Jacobus Baradeeus,—mother words, the Abyssinians 
are Monophysites. A few remarks on the history 
of Christianity in this country will be found below. 

Still another religion exists in Abyssinia,—the 
country of many races, languages, and religions, 
—viz. Judaism. There are a number of Jewish 
communities, mainly in the region between Aksum 
and Gondar. They are called Falashas, and they 
sneak an Agao dialect; their books are in Geez. 
Their origin is altogether unknown to us. Ac¬ 
cording to Abyssinian tradition, the Queen of 
Sheba, who was a princess of Aksum, was at 
Jerusalem instructed in the Jewish religion by 
Solomon and then introduced it into her own 
country. This is, of course, legendary, for the 
oldest inscriptions prove—if we need any proof— 
that the official religion of the Aksumitio kingdom, 
before it became Christian, was pagan. But this 
curious legend seems to reflect some historical 
events of which no other records have come down 
to our time. For a number of OT practices and 
ideas are integral parts of Abyssinian Christianity, 
and, what is more significant, the Aramaic loan¬ 
words in Geez, mostly denoting religious ideas and 
objects, are probably of Jewish-Aramcean, not of 
Christian-Aramaean, origin. 

I. Pagan Abyssinia. —x. Pagan religion of 
the African aborigines.—As far as we know 
the religion of the Kunamas, it may be character¬ 
ized as animistic or as ancestor-worship. For the 
spirits or the souls of their forefathers play the 
most important rflle in their religious life. Above 
all spirits there is the unknown Great Spirit, with 
whom man comes little into contact. This idea of 
one mysterious, almighty, supernatural being seems 
to pervade almost all pagan religions. The Great 
Spirit is far away, the other spirits are near, and 
are in a way mediators between mankind and the 
Great Spirit. He it is that gives rain, the most 
important and vital thing for the agricultural Ku- 
nauias, and he is probably the god of heaven, iust 
as W&q is among the Gallas (see below). To him 
only the chief of the tribe may sacrifice. At the 
beginning of the ploughing season the chief has a 
revelation bidding him immolate a red goat and 
a white sheep, and in return promising abundance 
of rain. The animals are Killed, the blood is 
sprinkled on the ground, and the chief says: 
‘Behold, thou hast the blood that we have offered ; 
now' give us rain.’ After that, the chief and priest 
eat the meat in communion with the spirits, where¬ 
upon mankind and spirit world are reconciled and 
friendly. 

It is only upon important occasions that the priest 
or chief enters into action: the religious affairs of 
everyday life are in the hands of sorcerers and 
witches, i.e. men and women who are believed to 
have communication with the spirits, or even to be 
possessed by them. Sorcerers and witches are in 
contact with, or in the service of, either good or evil 
spirits. The latter form no separate caste; cer¬ 
tain persons are believed to be poisoners or to have 
the evil eye. Against their power the people take 
refuge, or protect themselves by using a branch 
of the ‘ghost-tree.’ Naturally, members of the 
sorcerers’ caste sometimes make ill use of their 
power,—and then the same remedies are used 
against them ; but generally their work is that of 
prophesying, healing, and doing other miracles; 
m general, mediating between the people and the 
spirits. 

The sorcerers wear women’s clothes, decorate 
themselves with necklaces, bracelets, anklets, 
rings, beads, and pearls of many colours. They 
receive revelations from the spirits about diseases, 
ordinary perils, and the like, and they remedy 
them—or not—in return for high payment The l 


witches do their duty only at a certain period, viz. 
the harvest time. Then the people wish to ' greet ; 
their ancestors and to give them mead. These 
demoniac women all of a sudden are possessed by 
the spirits, fall to the ground in a state of ecstasy, 
and begin to speak and sing in foreign tongues. 
After that, they put on their trinkets, and the 
people ‘ greet ’ tneir ancestors and pour mead for 
them. When all have done so, a special sacrifice 
is offered to free the women from their possessors, 
and every one returns to his usual life. 

Remedies against the influence of malevolent 
spirits are incantations and the twigs of the ghost- 
tree. The spirits and the tree have the same name, 
and in this identity of name lies the power of the 
latter. For instance, at the time of childbirth 
twigs of this tree are placed crosswise over the 
door of the house to protect the child. The first 
night after someone has died, all the spirits visit 
the house of the dead and drink mead : the living 
■it outside, with the magic twigs around the neck 
or the arms. Again, the next day, when a libation 
is offered at the grave, they protect themselves in 
the same way. Other trees or bushes are used to 
protect the cattle or the crops. The spirits of the 
ancestors rule and regulate the entire life of these 
people. They have established the laws of social 
and political life; in other words, these laws are 
based on tradition and custom. For this reason 
the spirits watch over the laws and punish trans¬ 
gressions,—above all, the omission of taking blood- 
vengeance. 

2 . Pagan religion of the Hamitks. — The 
agan religion of the llainitic tribes of Abyssinia 
oes not seem to ditter essentially from that of 
the aborigines. According to our sources, how¬ 
ever, it appears that the Gallas, who nowadays 
are practically the only pagan Iiamites in Abys¬ 
sinia, have outgrown the stage of crude animism, 
and have developed a sort of polytheism with 
one highest god, and that with them, partly at 
least, true religiosity has taken the place of torpid 
fear and awe. That highest god is called \Vaq( or 
W&qayo), and many say he is their only god. This 
being seems to be ‘ deity ’ or nurnen in general, in 
a way to be compared, therefore, with the Semitic 
^k. The noun wdq originally means ‘ heaven,’ and 
thus the god W&q is also named Gurara —a word 
which, as an adjective, denotes ‘dark-blue,’ and as 
a substantive * heaven ’ or ‘ sky.’ Waq is the god 
of heaven, but he is omnipresent; he is everywhere 
in nature; he lives on mountain peaks, in high 
trees, near springs, in rivers, and in caves. In all 
these places he is worshipped with sacrifices and 
prayers. There are various Kinds of ollerings, but it 
seems most natural to assume that the communion 
between men and their god » the main idea of 
these offerings. This communion is efleeted by 
(a) the blood covenant; (6) the sacrificial meal. 
The blood is, on the one hand, poured out for the 
deity ; on the other hand, it is smeared on the 
doorposts and on the foreheads of the offerers (in 
a line or crosswise), or sprinkled on them. The 
sacrificial meal is shared by deity and men : for 
a part is burned, the rest is eaten by men. The 
sacrificial animals are cattle and sheep; we even 
hear of ‘ expiatory cows.’ There is also a recollec¬ 
tion of human sacrifices among the people. The 
libations consist of milk and mead. AH sacrifices 
are offered by the pater familias ,—the head of the 
family,—who is at the same time their priest. On 
special occasions the chief of the trilie takes his 
place. After the animal is killed, the ogesa ,—‘ the 
wise man,’—the haruspex, comes in order to inspect 
the entrails and to interpret the omen. These 
‘wise men’ form a kind of sacerdotal caste, and 
officiate at all important political affairs; they 
Iso interpret the flight of birds; they are ham- 
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spices and augures at th« same time. Of coarse, 
tney consider themselves much better than the 
ordinary sorcerers. There seem to be certaiu sects 
among them, e.g. the sect of Abba Muda, who lives 
in a mysterious cave with a serpent to which off er¬ 
ings are made. When the members of this sect make 
pilgrimages to the famous cave, they wear women’s 
clothes, let their hair grow, and perform some well- 
known religious duties. An example of a Gal la 
prayer is the following : ‘ Thou hast made the corn 
to grow, and shown it to our eyes ; the hungry man 
beholdeth it and is consoled. When the corn is 
ripening, thou sendest caterpillars and locusts into 
it, locusts and pigeons. Everything cometh from 
thee, thou allowest it to happen: why thou doest 
this, thou knowest.’ 

Besides Wftq, there is a host of lesser deities, 
who fall into two groups, viz. the * good spirits,’ 
named ayana, and the ‘evil spirits,’ named jinni. 
The aydna live in all places where Wftq lives, 
especially in rivers; but they also comprise the 
house-gods (pe.nates) and the souls of the ancestors 
(manes). Even in a newly built house there is an 
aydna , and crumbs are thrown on the floor for 
him when the people first enter the house. In¬ 
dividual members of this class of gods are Kilesa, 
the god of war and of the winds ; and Atite. , the 
goddess who protects women, like the Greek Eilei- 
thyia. It seems that even the personified Sabbath, 
called Sambata, is known as a goddess to the 
pagan Gallos, w ho must have borrowed her worship 
from the Falashas. Among the ‘evil spirits’ the 
buda, or the devil of the evil eye, is the most 
feared. It is well known that this superstition, 
so common over all Southern and Eastern coun¬ 
tries, is particularly deep-rooted in Abyssinia. 
Other evil demons seem to be the monsters banda 
and bulgn. The former is the wolf, a demoniac 
animal among various peoples ; the latter is ex¬ 
plained as * man-eater/ A special caste of sor¬ 
cerers has to do with these evil spirits. Among 
them there are different degrees and specialists, 
some of whom predict the future, others cure 
diseases by driving out the devils, and others know 
the art of making good weather and of producing 
rain. 

Sacred animals are, among others, the hyaena, 
the snake, the crocodile, ami the owl. The hyaenas 
eat the dead, and thus the souls enter their bodies ; 
hence the spirits who are in the hyaenas enter 
living men, and men—especially blacksmiths, who 
know magic art—change into hyaenas. The snake 
is worshipped by almost all primitive peoples. The 
crocodile is sacred because it lives in the sacred 
rivers. Again, a certain owl is believed to be the 
bird of the dead ; these owls are the souls of 
people who died unavenged. Life after death is, 
according to the belief of the pagan Gal las, a 
shadow-like existence in a sort of Hades or Sheol, 
called ekerd (taken from the Arabic al-dhira, 1 the 
other,’ sril. world, but adapted to Galla ideas). 

3 . Pagan rkugion of the Semites.— What 
we know about the religion of the Semitic con¬ 
querors of Abyssinia is very little indeed—scarcely 
anything more than a few names. Our sources 
are the ancient inscriptions and native tradition. 
According to the famous Greek inscription copied 
at Adulis by Kosmas Indikopleustes, the king of 
Aksum, who hod this inscription written ( 1 st cent. 
A.D.), sacrificed rip Alt teal rtp "A pet teal rip TloaeiSuiyi 
and erected a throne in honour of his god ’A pys. 
The next earliest document iB that of King 
Aizanas, who reigned about A.D. 350. This in¬ 
scription is carved in Greek, Salnean, and Old 
Ethiopic. The Greek part speaks only of the god 
'A prfs, the Sabaean of Ma^rem, ’Astar and Bezier, 
the Old Ethiopic of Mafrrem, 'Astar and Mcdr. A 
Greek fragment from Abba Pantaleon, a Chris¬ 


tian shrine near Aksum, built over an ancient 
Sabaeau sanctuary, mentions the "Apyt dvtKyrl>% of 
Aksum. But in only one case are all these gods 
found together, viz. in the first inscription of 
(TA)z&,n&, written perhaps about A.D. 450. There 
the throne is dedicated to 'Astar, Bober, and 
Medr ; and thanks are rendered to Mahrem, the 
god ‘ who begat the king.’ From this it appears 
that the Semites who came from South Arabia 
to found the Aksumitic empire worshipped the 
ancient triad of Heaven, Sea, ami Earth. 'Astar 
in TigrS means ‘heaven,’ and Atar-Samain (Atar, 
i.e. 'Astar in Aramaic, of the heavens) as well as 
IStar bclit sam& (lshtar Lady of the Heavens) are 
known in Semitic mythology. Thus'Astar is the 
Aksumitic god of heaven translated into Greek by 
Zeus. Mcdr is the Ethiopic word for ‘eaith,’ ami 
here it must necessarily mean the god (or goddess) 
of the earth. Now, if the Adulitan inscription 
mentions Poseidon together with Zeus, the con¬ 
clusion is unavoidable that Be[i6r is the god of 
the sea, in spite of the fact that the Ethiopic word 
btktr means ‘land,’ and is even used in tins Hense 
in our inscriptions. We must connect it w ith the 
word bahr (‘ sea’), and assume that, being a proper 
name, it retained its ancient meaning even after 
the common noun corresponding to it had received 
a different meaning of its own. Besides tins triad, 
Ares-Mafirem, the tribal or ancestral god of the 
kings of Aksum, was worshipped. Since tbey fought 
many wars to establish their empire and to protect 
their dominions, it was most natural that they 
.should identify Mahrem with Ares, the wai-god. 
From the inscription of (Ta)zftnft it seems that bulls 
and captives were sacrificed to this god. F 1 om other 
texts it appears that ‘ thrones ’ and statues were 
erected to him and the other gods. [Drawings and 
photographs of the thrones will be found m the 
publications of the German Expedition to Aksum]. 

In a way Mahram-Arei may be connected with the native 
tradition. F'or the AhyMiniariB tell that before their ancentora 
adopted King Solomon's religion they worshipped a dragon, and 
that this dragon was their king. According to Oreek in> thologv, 
Ares begat, in a cave near Thebes, a dragon, his own image, it 
is therefore not impossible that a similar association existed 
between Mahrsm-Ares and the dragon, but of this no record has 
come down to us thus far. (A study of the Abyssinian dragon 
legends was published in the writer’s Bibliotheca Abemnnica, 1 . 
pp. 17-31). 

Another hint with regard to the cult of the ancient Aksuniites 
may he taken from the great monuments of Aksum. Hitherto 
they have been called 'obelisks/ but they should rather lie 
termed ‘stelsi/—stel», it is true, of huge dimensions, as may he 
seen from the illustrations in the late Mr. Bent's book, The 
Sacred City of the Ethiopian*, and in the publications of the 
German Expedition. The stele is an integral part of a South 
Semitic tomb, and there Is a certain mysterious connexion lie- 
tween the stone and the personality of the dead, for the stele 
is called nephesh (‘soul’). If, then, at Aksum we And a large 
Dumber of such stel<e, and among them huge highly decorated 
monoliths, ranging in height from 16 to 38 metres, and in front 
of them, or rather around them, lurge slabs representing, in all 
likelihood, altars, we may conclude, with a cerium degree of 
probability, that these monuments served for ' ancestor-worship,' 
that form of religion which, as ue have seen, is at the bottom 
of the pagan religions of Abyssinia. 

II. Christian Abyssinia. — Christianity be¬ 
came the religion of the Aksumitic empire about 
A.D. 450. The king (Tft)ziina was the Constantine 
of Abyssinia ; for in his first inscription lie is pagan, 
in the second he is Christian. In the latter he 
speaks of only one god, the ‘ Lord of Heaven,’ or 
the ‘ Lord of the Laud ’ (’ cgzi’a belter ,—in Ethiopic 
the word for the Christian God), who enthroned 
him and gave him victory over his enemies. But 
in the king’s own mind this ‘Lord of Heaven’ 
was probably not very different from 'Astar. We 
have no contemporaneous records of the first ap¬ 
pearance of Christianity in Abyssinia, nor do ue 
Know whether the Jewish communities were older, 
or whether they had anything to do with prepar¬ 
ing Abyssinia for the Christian faith. However this 
may l>e, the Christian kings soon regarded them¬ 
selves as the protectorr >f the new faith, and when 
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the Christiana in South Arabia were persecuted by 
a king who had adopted Judaism, a king of Aksui 
fought against the latter, although his main objeti 
vas piobably to aggrandize his empire. SouLl 
Arabia had been partly Christianized by Syrian 
missionaries, and it is most likely that Abyssinia 
too, received its Christian religion from Syria, 
The lirst missionaries are said to have been /Edesiui 
and Erumentius from Antioch, and the ‘ nim 
saints,’ who about A.D. f»(X) strengthened Chnsti 
anity, probably came from Syria. They may even 
have influenced the stylo of church architecture, 
since basiheal plans are to be recognized in some 
of the most ancient churches of Abyssinia. The 
ancient shrines were now changed into Christian 
sanctuaries, the high places were dedicated to 
saints, and the sacred sycamore trees to the Virgil 
Mary. Within the first centuries of its history ir 
Abyssinia, Christianity probably did not spreaa 
beyond the borders of the kingdom of A ksuni, and 
it scarcely reached as far south as the Taua Lake. 
In the 7tn or 8th cent, great political changes must 
have taken place ; hut the history of Abyssinia 
from about 650 until 1270, is shrouded in dark 
ness. Dining this time ninny wars must have 
been fought between Christians and pagans, and 
also between Christians and Muhammadans. The 
outcome was that political conquest and missionary 
activity spread far to the south, and that the 
centre of the empire was transferred to the 
southern provinces. Abyssinian legendary history 
tells of many miracles pei formed by the saints who 
converted the pagan Hamitesaml negroes. Among 
them Takln Haimindt (Plant of Faith), and Gabra 
Man fas (^eddiis (Servant of the Holy Ghost), were 
the most famous and popular. Meanwhile Abys¬ 
sinia had been cut off from South A labia, which 
had become Muhammadan, and had sought and 
found close contact with the Coptie Church of 
Egypt. In the Abyssinian empire itself Christi¬ 
anity has been the oflicial religion ever since, and 
many conquered tribes have been foiced to be 
baptized. Hut outside of these limits Islam made 
rapid progress, and at present the Christians are 
surrounded by Muhammadans on all sides. Many 
Muhammadans even live among the Christians, 
although the building of mosques is not allowed. 
The country has seen many internal quarrels con¬ 
cerning dogmas or ecclesiastical and secular power, 
and has also witnessed repeated struggles against 
Roman Catholicism (about 1550-1655). The greatest 
dangers that the Church experienced were the wars 
waged by Muhammad Grin, the Muhammadan 
conqueror who overran Abyssinia from 1525 to 1540. 
From these perils Abyssinian Christianity was 
finally saved by the Portuguese. 

The Christian religion of Abyssinia became more 
and more degenerate, the more it was shut off 
from the rest of the civilized world, and the more 
the Semitic element was absorbed by other races. 
From time to time a king or a patriarch who was 
more enlightened and energetic than his fellow- 
countrymen tried to introduce reforms ; but al¬ 
though they did their best, it was not very much. 
An altogether exceptional case is that of the 
monk Zar’a-YaqOb (1599-1692), who evolved a 
rationalistic system of religious philosophy (pub. 
and tr. by the present writer under the title 
Philosophi A bessini, Paris and Leipzig, 1904). 

In conclusion, it may be stated that at present 
there are three main divisions in the Ethiopian 
Church. These are : (a) those who profess ya-send 
le) (‘son of the flesh’), i.t. that Jesus was in the 
flesh Son of Mary only, not of God, and that the 
Divine nature was later infused into Him by God, 
but do not admit Christ’s Divinity as a man ; (6) the 
followers of the qeVat (‘ unction ’), who profess that 
Christ, when He was anointed with the Holy Ghost 


in the Jordan after His baptism, became a par¬ 
ticipant of Divinity, even as man; (r) the true 
Monophysites or followers of the tawaliedo (unity) 
doctrine. 

Possible Jewish traces in Abyssinian Christianity. 
—As has been said above, there seems to he some 
connexion between Judaism and Christianity in 
Abyssinia. The Aramaic words in Etlnopic de¬ 
noting religious ideas were apparently taken from 
the Jewish Aramaic rather than from the Chris¬ 
tian Syriac. Besides this, there are traces that 
may indicate a Jewish influence, unless they be 
regarded as general Semitic, or more specially 
Sabiean. These are chiefly (a) the observance of 
the Sabbath (‘Sanbat ’ lias even been personified, 
and is consideied a female saint. In a church at 
Adua, the picture of a woman with a halo, Bo&ring 
in the sky over a crescent, with an angel on either 
side, was by some declared to be ‘ Sanbat,’ whereas 
others asserted that this was the picture of the 
assumption of Maiy); {b) the distinction between 
clean and unclean animals, in the mam following 
theUT; (c) the idea of ritual uncleanness of per¬ 
sons who have had sexual intercourse (even if 
legitimate) during the day, or of women during 
menstruation ; (tf) the duty of a man to mairy his 
deceased brother’s wife, if this brother dies without 
a son. Among the Christians a man who has his 
own and his brothel’s wile is not considered or 
treated as a bigamist. On the other hand, the 
practice of circumcision is general, being Semitic 
and liamitic (even the girls me circumcised and 
inlilmlated), and the sacred dance may just as well 
be pagan as Jewish. With regard tonnages, the 
Ethiopian Church allows painted pictures, but no 
graven images. 

Pagan traces in Abyssinian Christianity and 
Islam .—The excessive and unbounded cult of the 
Virgin Mary, which even the Muhammadans share 
to some extent, must in a way relied the cult oi a 
deposed pagun goddess. Mary lives on high 
mountains, at springs, and in the sycamoie tiees, 
which m ancient Egypt were sacied to llathoi. 
Who the pagan prototype of Mary was we cannot 
determine ; she may have been AliAtof the Arabs, 
or ‘Earth Mother,’ scarcely Lslitai, the ‘Lady of 
Heaven,’ since 'Astar was a male deity in ancient 
Abyssinia. Furthermore, there is a large number 
of Baints who have performed, and Btill perform, 
miracles of all sorts ; one of them, the famous Gain a 
Manfas QeddQs(seeabove), commonly called Gahei, 
even opposed successfully the will of God. Again, 
the Christians and Muhammadans believe in a host 
of evil spirits in the same way as the pagans do. 
These spirits live in dai k places or near the 
cemeteries ; they gather around the doors or haunt 
barren spots where no grass grows (like the elves in 
Northern Germany), or, finally, they possess ani¬ 
mals, like the liywna, the wolf, and the snake, and 
especially human beings. The devil that usually 
enters into people and makes them mad or sick is 
called Waddegtnnx (demon’s boh) among the Tigre, 
and Tegerti (probably of African origin) in Tigriiia. 
Then there is the famous Abyssinian Lilith, called 
Wr.rzc.lyd, the demoness who makes a business of 
killing little children, etc. These spirits are driven 
out by burning the root (or a branch) of the ghost- 
tree. They are ‘ smoked out,’ or they are exorcised 
by incantations. Magic prayers, written on scrolls 
>r small booklets, and carried in little leather cases 
around the neck or the arms, are exceedingly 
common in Abyssinia. They deal with all possible 
dangers, ana are good not only against many dif¬ 
ferent diseases caused by the demons, but also 
against snakes, leopards, hyaenas, drought, hail, 
locusts, and the like. Even the animal world has 
bo suffer from devils in its midst, for the debbi or 
ditbb u i, dc.se; ibed as somewhat smaller than a 
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dog, drives every other animal away wherever it 
goes. 

It deserves to be mentioned also that among the 
Tigre tribes, tales about the doings of certain stars 
—star-myths, so to speak—are to be found which 
may possibly reflect ancient star-worship. The 
?emnantH of moon-worship among the same people 
are more pronounced. 

A very conspicuous remnant of paganism is the 
idea of a nether world, where the shades live until 
the Day of Judgment. The shades or ‘people of 
below ’ (sab taluit in Tigre) often appear to the 
living in dreams, or they punish a man by beating 
him, if he does not fulfil his duty of blood-vengeance, 
or is niggaidly enough not to offer the proper sacri¬ 
fices to the dead The souls of those who die un¬ 
avenged or before they have attained their desires, 
are changed into a kind of owl (gan in Tigrfi), and 
howl and screech until they are avenged, or until 
some descemlantor relative carries out their designs. 

Litkratcrk — Nilsson in Yard* Lymt ( Nor disk Missions 
Kalnuter) for 1006, pp. 159-104 ; Paulitschke, Kthnograj/hi* 
Nnrdost-Afnkax, also Harar ; Cacchi, Da Xejla all* frontier* 
del Caffa ; Dillmann, ‘ I’lier die Anfange des Axumitischen 
Rnclies ’ (A BA W, 1878), also ' Zur Oesch. des AxumiL. Ketches 
im vierten bis sechsten Jahrhundert ’ (ift. 1880); Mtiller, ‘ Epi- 
(rraphischf Denkmaler aus Ahcssinien ’ (ABA W, 1894) ; Basset, 
Les Ajmcryjihes Ethiopians ; Littmaun. 'The Princeton Et.hiopic 
Magic Scroll ’ (Prineston University bulletin, 1903-1904), also 
Arde'et, the Magic Kook of the Disciples' (J A OS, 1904). 
Other material will he found in the Publications of the German 
Expedition to Aksum (preliminary report in A HAW, 1900), 
edited by the present writer, and in the Publications of the 
Princeton University Expedition to Abyssinia, by the same. 

E. Littmann. 

ACADEMY, ACADEMICS.—The Academy 
(’Ana6J)ficia, older form Eita6i)/i«a, later 'A KaS-rjpla), 
ho called from the local hero Akadeinos or Ileka- 
demos, was one of the three great gymnasia outside 
the valla of Athens, the others being the Lyceum 
and the Cynosarges. It was situated less than a 
mile from the Dipylon Date, oil the mad which 
ran N.W. through the outer Ceramicus, among 
the olite gloves below Colouus II ip pi us. As a 
gymnasium it already existed in the time of tin* 
Pisistratuls, but it was Cimon that laid it out as 
a public park with shady avenues of plane trees 
(Plut. Cun. 13) Here was the precinct of Athena, 
with the twelve sacred olives (poplai), and the 
ancient pedestal (d/»x<da fidoi t) with ^presentations 
of lleraklcs and Prometheus, which formed the 
starting-point of the torch-race at the Laninade- 
dromia (Apollodorus ap. sciiol. Soph. (Ed. Col. 57). 
Tins last worship gave rise to seveial features of 
the Piometheus myth. 

It was in the Academy that Plato founded the 
first Athenian philosophical school, the idea being 
doubtless suggested to him by the Pythagorean 
societies, such as those of Thebes and Phlius 
(cf. the Phip.dv ), and possibly by that of his 
friend Euelules at Megara. The school possessed 
a shrine of the Muses (povaetov), at which votive 
statues (dvad-tipara) were dedicated (Diog. Laert. 
iii. 25, iv. 1, 19), and Antigonus of Carystus (ap. 
Athcn. xii. 547 f., 548a) spoke of a 4 sacrilicer ’ 
K lepoiroi6i) and an ‘attendant of the Muses’ (Mow&y 
jiri/xeXyr’bf) as officials of the school. He also spoke 
of the monthly common meals (crur<rlria) as religious 
acts (iVa iftalvuvrau rb Oelor Tipwvrci). From all this 
it has been inferred by Wilamowitz-MoellendorfT 
(Phdol. Unters. iv. 263 tf.) that the legal status of 
the Academy w*as that of a religious association 
(Olaoo s) That, indeed, was the only form which a 
corporation could take at Athens, and it was of 
great importance that membership of such associa¬ 
tions w-as open to others than Athenian citizens. 

The original property of the society was a house 
and garden, in which Plato and most of his 
successors lived. It is not quite certain whether 
the place of teaching was here or in the actual 
gymnasium ; for the name 4 Academy ’ is given t. 


both. A semicircular marble bench ( exedra , sessio) 
still existed in Cicero’s days, which was at least as 
old as the scholaichate of Polemo (Cic. de Fin. 
v. 2 , 4). It is not certain whether the scholarchs 
(axbXapxot) were elected or selected by their pre¬ 
decessors. The official title seems to have been 
dmdorhus (bidboxos, ‘successor’). After the siege 
of Athens by Sulla (86 B.c.), the suburbs became 
unhealthy, and the school w*as moved into the 
town ; hut the house and garden remained in its 
possession to the end. 

From an early date it was customary to dis¬ 
tinguish the Old and the New Academy, though 
Philo (see below*) objected to this (Cic. Acad . i. 13). 
The Old Academy includes the immediate followers 
>f Plato, the New begins with Arcesilas, who 
ntroduced the sceptical doctrine for which the 
school was best known from the 3rd to the 1st 
cent. i».c. Later writers speak of three Academies, 
beginning the Middle w ith Arcesilas and the New 
with Cameades. Others added a fourth consisting 
of Philo and his followers, and a fifth consisting ol 
Antioch ns and his (Sext. Pyrrh. i. 220). All these 
divisions only mark stages m a continuous history. 

X. The 4 Old Academy ’ carried on the discussion 
of the problems which Plato had raised m his oral 
teaching. In the main, these were mathematical, 
and concerned with the distinction between con¬ 
tinuous and discrete quantity. The former Plato 
calls in the Philebus the 4 unlimited ’ (Antipov), but 
we know from Aristotle that in his oral teaching 
it was called 4 the great-and-small ’ (rb ptya icai 
fiuepiv). The problem was to show how discrete or 
4 ideal’ numliers (tlb-tp-ucol apiBpol) could arise from 
this, ami similarly how 4 magnitudes’ (ptyie-q) could 
arise from continuous and infinitely divisible space 
by the introduction of limit (rb rtpas). If once we 
get t-o magnitudes, it may be possible to give at 
least a tentative mathematical con^tiuction of the 
‘ elements,' and even of the things of sense. 

The true glory of the Old Academy is the impulse 
which it gave to mathematical science by the study 
of these problems. Solid geometry, trigonometry, 
and conic sections all took their rise from this 
source, and the new conception of continuous 
quantity led to the solution of many old difficulties. 
Eudoxus of Cnidus and Heiaclides Ponticus, liotli 
members of the Academy in Plato's time, attacked 
the problem of the solar system with extraordinary 
boldness, and piejiared the way for the great dis¬ 
covery of the sun's central position by Aristarchus 
of Samos (r. 150 B.C.) It is unfortunate that most 
of our knowledge of the Old Academy comes from 
Aristotle, who was not in sympathy with the 
mathematical movement of his tune. 

Plato was succeeded by his nephew Speusippus 
(scholarch 347-339 K.C.). Xenocrates and Aristotle 
at once left Athens, the foimer returning later to 
succeed Speusippus, the latter to found a rival 
society. 

Speusippus regarded number as arising from the 
union of unity (ro tv) and plurality (rb nXfjffos), but 
he made no attempt to deiive magnitudes and 
other forms of reality (ovaiai) from numbers. He 
explained them instead as parallel series formed on 
the analogy of number. Magnitudes, for instance, 
arose from the union of ‘something like unity’ 
(the point) with ‘something like’ plurality, and so 
on with souls and sensible things (Anst. Met. 
10286, 9 flf., 10756, 37ffi, 1085a, 31 ff., 10906, 13 H.). 
His most characteristic doctrine, however, was his 
denial of the identity of the Good and the One. 
The Good w*as not ‘in the beginning’ (iv dpxy), hut 
reveals itself (ipfaiverat) in the process of develop 
ment. As in the case of plants and animals, it i- 
only in the ‘full-grown’ (ro riAeiov) that we sec 
the Good (Arist. Met. 10726, 30 fl*., 10916, 14 tt.) 
Speusippus is thus the originator of the 4 teleolngi 
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cal' (derived from rtXetov, ‘full-grown’) or evolu 
tionary view of the world, and this explains the 
fact that he wrote chiefly on biological subjects. 
We know from the quotations of Athenoeus that in 
his ten books of ‘Similars’ ("Opota) he discussed 
shellfish and mushrooms. It is in accordance, too, 
with this evolutionary standpoint that he regarded 
sense - perception as rudimentary science (iirtcrri- 
ftovucTj af<r 0 i 7 <rts)> and that he defined happiness 
(evSaifiovla) as the ‘ full-grown state ’ (Iffti r«XeLa) 
of those in a natural condition (ir rots sard $i>otv 
txownv). It was not pleasure; for pleasure and 
pain were two evils, opposed to one another, and 
also to the middle state of ‘ imperturbability ’ 
(aoxXi 7 <r/a), which is the happiness aimed at oy 
good men (Clem. Strom, ii. 21). 

Xenocrates of Chalcedon (scholarch 339-314 B.C.) 
spoke of the limit and the unlimited as the * unit’ 
(fiords) and the ‘ indeterminate dvad ’ (dSpiaros 5vds), 
and he reverted to the strictly l’latonic view of the 
‘ ideal numbers ’ (elSrjriKol apidpol). It is character¬ 
istic of him that he was fond of religious language, 
calling the unit the Father, and the dyad the 
Mother, of the gods. The heaven of the fixed stars 
was also a god, and so were the planets. When we 
come to the ‘sublunary ’ (uTrotriXrfvos) sphere, how¬ 
ever, we find ‘demons’ (Saiporet )— beings who, like 
Eros in the Symposium , are intermediate between 
gods and men. The souls of men were also 
‘ demons ’ (Arist. Top. 112 a, 37), though the scien¬ 
tific definition of a soul was ‘ a self-moving number.’ 
This theory of ‘demons’ had, of course, an enor¬ 
mous influence upon later theology, both Platonist 
and Christian, and marks Xenocrates as the origin¬ 
ator of the ‘ ernanationist ’ view of the world, as 
opposed to the ‘ evolutionary ’ view of Speusippus. 
It is important to notice, however, that he was 
uite conscious of the allegorical character of this 
oetrine. He asserted that his account of the 
creation was only a device intended to make his 
theory clear for purjjoses of instruction. Really, 
the creation of the world was eternal or timeless, a 
view which, he maintained, had also been that of 
Plato (Pint. An. Procr. 3). 

Like Speusippus, Xenocrates was inclined to 
attach much value to rudimentary forms of know¬ 
ledge. He distinguished 0 p6yrj<rn as the wisdom 
possible to man from <ro<pia or complete knowledge, 
and he thought that even irrational animals might 
have the idea of God and immortality. In his 
ethics he was less ascetic than Speusippus, and 
attached importance to the possession of the power 
which ministers to goodness ( vwrjperiK ^ Suva pis), that 
is, to ‘external goods’ (Clem. Strom, ii. 22, v. 13). 

The next two scholarchs, Polemo and Crates, 
seem to have busied themselves almost entirely 
with popular ethics. The most distinguished mem¬ 
ber of the Academy in their time was Crantor, who 
wrote a much admired treatise on mourning (Ilepl 
wivdovt). He was a disciple of Xenocrates, but died 
before Crates, and was never scholarch. 

2 . The ‘New Academy’ (‘Middle Academy* 
according to those who reckon the New from 
Cameades) begins with Arcesilas (scholarch 270 ?- 
241 B.C. ), who made use of the weapons provided 
by scepticism to combat the Stoic theory of ‘com¬ 
prehension ’ (xavdXij^tj) as a criterion of truth inter¬ 
mediate between knowledge (trurnfipvf) and belief 
(66£a). As he appears to have left no writings, 
we cannot tell how far his scepticism really went, 
though Cicero certainly states that he denied the 
possibility of knowledge (Acad. i. 44 ). On the 
other hand, Sextus Empiricus says that his Pyr¬ 
rhonism was merely apparent, anti that he taught 
Platonic dogmatism to the inner circle of his dis¬ 
ciples, quoting in support of this a verse of his 
contemporary Ariston of Chios, describing him as 
a sort of Chimaera, 4 Plato in front, Pyrrho behind, 


and Diodorus in the middle.’ In any case, we must 
remember that Plato himself had denied the possi¬ 
bility of knowledge as regards the world of sense, 
and it was auite natural that this side of his teach¬ 
ing should become the most prominent in an age 
of dogmatic materialism. The next scholarch, 
Lacydes (241-215 B.C.), continued the tradition of 
Arcesilas. Of his successors, Telecles, Euander, 
and Hegesinus, we know nothing. 

The most distinguished head of the New Academy 
was Carneades of Cyrene (214-129 B.C.), who threw 
himself whole-heartedly into the attack on Stoicism 
as represented by Chrysippus. In 156 B.C. became 
to Rome as ambassador, with the Stoic Diogenes 
and the Peripatetic Critolaus, and astonished the 
Romans by his power of arguing both for and 
against justice and the like (m utramquc partem 
disputarc). Like Arcesilas, he wrote nothing, but 
his arguments were preserved by his successor 
Clitomachus. They were directed against all 
theories which admitted a 4 criterion ’ of truth; 
but, on the other hand, he himself set up three 
criteria of probability as necessary for practical 
life and the pursuit of happiness. In ordinary 
matters wo take ‘ probable impression ’ (irtflaHj 
<f>avTa<rla ) as our criterion ; in important matters the 
impression must also be 4 incapable of distortion ’ 
by other impressions (direplinrairros), while in those 
which pertain to our happiness, it must also be 
‘ tested and approved ’ (5ic£w5evp4vri). The Stoic 
doctrine of ‘assent’ (eriryKarddeois) to a ‘compre¬ 
hending impression’ (KaTaXiprrudj iparraoia) can 
yield no more than this. 

Carneades died in his eighty-fifth year (129 B.C.), 
and was succeeded by Clitomachus of Carthage, 
who was succeeded by Philo of Larissa. During 
the Mithridatic war (88 B.C.), Philo took refuge at 
Rome, where he had Cicero as an enthusiastic 
student. Sextus tells us distinctly (Pyrrh. i. 235) 
that he held things were in their own nature ‘com- 
prehendible’ (KaTaXrjirrd), though 4 incomprehend- 
lble’ (d*car<iXT7irra) so far as the Stoic criterion went. 
His disciple Antiochus of Ascalon broke with the 
tradition of Cameades altogether, and even with 
the teaching of Philo, whom he succeeded. He 
held that all Stoic doctrines were to be found in 
Plato, and that the dillerences of the Peripatetics 
and Stoics from the Academy were merely verbal. 
Cicero heard him at Athens m 79 B.C., and it was 
on his teaching that he based his own Academic 
eclecticism. 

After Antiochus the history of the Academy is a 
blank for many generations. Neoplatonism did 
not originate within it, and was not introduced 
into it till the 5th cent. A.D. by Plutarch of Athens 
(t c. 430 A.D. ). His successor Proclus is an import¬ 
ant figure in the history of philosophy and religion, 
but he does not concern us here. The school pro¬ 
duced in its last days some distinguished com¬ 
mentators on Plato and Aristotle, notably Simplicius 
the Cilician and D&mascius the Syrian. Damascius 
was the last scholarch; for, in 529 A.D., Justinian 
closed the school and confiscated its revenues, 
amounting to 1000 gold pieces, of which Plato’s 
garden brought in only three. Damascius, with 
Simplicius and some others, took refuge at the 
court of Chosroes, king of Persia, who was supposed 
to be devoted to philosophy. They were dis¬ 
appointed in him, however, and returned on the 
conclusion of peace, when Chosroes made it a con¬ 
dition that they should not be molested in their 
religious faith and observances (Aguth. Hist. u. 
30). Simplicius speaks with excusable bitterness 
of Christian theology; but the best of Platonism, 
as then understood, had already been absorbed by 
that very theology, and the work of the Academy 
was done, at least for the time. When Justinian 
closed it, it had lasted over nine hundred years. 
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Litbraturb (in addition to the histories of philosophy).—On 
the topography, see Wachsmuth, Stadt Aiken. L '265 ff., 270f., 
690 f.; on the organization, Academieorum philosophorum 
index Herenlanensis, ed. Bucheler (Oreifswald, 1869-1870); 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Philol. Unlers. iv. 263 fl. For 
dpeusippuu, see Ravaisson, Speusippi de primis rerum prin- 
cipiis (Paris, 1838), for Xenocrates, Heinze, XenokraUt (Leipzig, 
1892); for New Academy, Hirzel, Untersuchungen zu Ciceros 
philosophischen Schriften , Leipzig, 1877-1883. 

John Burnet. 

ACCEPTANCE.—‘Acceptance, ’ as a Scriptural 
and theological term, may be said to denote a state 
of favour in the sight of God which men may en¬ 
joy when they fulfil the conditions upon which 
such favour depends. The gracious purpose of 
God which the mission of His Son fully reveals, has 
in view the establishing of a state of reconciliation 
in which men may find abiding acceptance for 
themselves and their service, and share in all the 
benefits of redemption. But the idea of accept¬ 
ance, as presented in Scripture, does not depend 
either upon redemption actually accomplished, or 
upon any prescribed measure of knowledge or of 
character. It is everywhere taken for granted 
that the way to the Divine favour has always been 
open, and that it may be secured everywhere by a 
true heart and an obedient spirit, in which there is 
always the pledge that all available means will be 
used to attain to a life well-pleasing to God. 
There can be no barrier to forgiveness and accept¬ 
ance but in the sin and unbelief of men. 

Yet the actual conditions in which this state is 
reached in Scripture cover a wide field of experi¬ 
ence, and belong to all stages of revelation, and 
are described in various terms which give promi¬ 
nence to different aspects of the conception. A 
cursory glance at the numerous instances in which 
the persons or the conduct of men are spoken of as 
finding acceptance with God, will show that this 
favour has been open to men in all ages and in all 
conditions of human life. Yet there are special 
means calculated to secure it which revelation 
seeks to make known, along with the objective 
grounds upon which, in the economy of redemption, 
it is established and guaranteed to men. The full 
knowledge of these was not possible before Chris¬ 
tian times, yet it is clear that God has always and 
everywhere been gracious and friendly in His 
relations with men. Nowhere is it taught that He 
is by nature hostile, as heathen gods were often 
supposed to be, or that His favour can be procured 
by costly gifts or sacrifices. On the contrary, the 
gift and sacrifice of His Son are the highest proof 
>f IDs love that could be given (Jn 3 16 , Ro 5'). 

(1) There is the wide sphere of religious experi¬ 
ence which the worship of God by sacrifice may be 
said to cover; of which Gn 8 31 may be taken as a 
type. Of Noah’s sacrifice it is said: ‘ The Lord 
smelled a sweet savour; and the Lord said in 
his heart, I will not again curse the ground any 
more for man’s sake.’ This language shows the 
favour with which this sacrifice was regarded, and 
the effect, it had upon the future course of the 
world. It was an act which consecrated a new 
world. Similar phraseology is frequently used, 
both of the purpose which sacrifice had in view, 
and of the result which it effected in procuring 
favour for the worshipper. Whether all worship 
in the earlier ages was expressed by sacrifice or 
not, it is obvious that sacrifice constituted the 
central and essential feature of it, and genuine 
piety would naturally seek satisfaction in the 
faithful observance of all prescribed forms. This 
tendency exposed the worshipper to the danger of 
externalism and mere work-righteousness. The 
religious consciousness in its OT form was based 
on the thought that sacrifice was the appropriate 
form for acknowledging God and mediating His 
favour. In the different kinds of offerings and in 
a ritual appropriate to each, the Law provided for 


a wide variety of religious need ; and in the faith¬ 
ful observance of what the Law had prescribed, the 
true Israelite could assure himself of acceptance in 
the presence of Jahweh. 

( 2 ) To wliat extent the character of the worship¬ 
per was an essential element in acts of sacrifice in 
early times, it is not easy to determine. It is not 
likely that the religious acts even of primitive men 
would stand out of all relation to their habitual 
life. With the advance of culture, however, in¬ 
creased importance would come to be attached to 
the spirit of worship as contrasted with the form. 
And once it became clear that the two might be 
not only different but even opposed, as w&b mani¬ 
fest in the time of the Prophets, then the call 
would begin to be made for mercy and not sacrifice, 
for righteousness in life and conduct rather than 
multitudes of sacrifices. Yet the maxim that 
obedience is better than sacrifice (1 S 15", Is 
Mic 6 s ) was not new in the time of Isaiah. It was 
an element in the regulation of worship from the 
first, and its importance increased with a deepen¬ 
ing sense of the inner character of religion ; especi¬ 
ally when it began to be felt that the outward 
forms of worship were subject to change. The 
movement to restrict worship by sacrifice to one 
central sanctuary, whenever or however it origin 
ated, is a sure sign of the decadence of the old belief, 
and shows that sacrifice was unsuitable as a gene¬ 
ral and universal medium of worship. That the 
Prophets were against all sacrifices, wherever they 
might be offered, cannot be made out. Yet the 
old corruptions of the high places, which bad in¬ 
vaded the Temple in their day, gave point to their 
loud rebukes and increased the longing for a new 
and better time. It cannot be said, however, that 
the Prophets taught indifference to sacrifice as 
such. In any case, the worth of the latter as a 
religious act was always dependent upon the moral 
state of the worshipper, and this circumstance ex¬ 
plains their insistence upon moral conditions, upon 
* clean hands and a pure heart ’ as necessary to 
acceptance with God. 

(3) The broad principle of acceptance in its widest 
universality may be inferred from the spiritual 
nature of God, as in Christ’s words to the woman 
of Samaria (Jn 4 M ‘God is spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship in spirit and in tiutli’). 
It is well expressed by St. Peter in the case of (’or- 
nelius (Ac lO 5486 ‘ Of a truth I perceive that God 
is no respecter of persons: but in every nation lie 
that feareth him, and worketli righteousness, is 
accepted with him ’). 

( 4 ) But, while the broad principle of acceptance 
is contained implicitly in the revealed character 
of God, and was ooldly proclaimed by the Prophets, 
it is never realized as a living experience except in 
the life of faith and obedience, in the life which, 
based on the redeeming work of Christ, seeks for 
and accepts all available helps both to know and 
to do the will of God. 

Litbraturb.— Harnack, Hitt, of Dogma, vi. (Enj. tr. 1899) 
pp. 196 f., 308 fl. ; Morris, Theology of the Westminster Symbols 
(1000), p. 442!.; A. Stewart in Hwti»(r*’ DB; E. B. Pollard 
in DCO. See also Acceftilation, Accra*, Atonrmrnt, Foroivb- 
nbsh, Justification. A. F. SIMPSON. 

ACCEPTILATION is a term which, like many 
others, has passed from Roman law to Christian 
theology. According to its derivation, acceptilatio 
means ‘ a reckoning as received,’ acceptum being 
the proper name for the credit side of the ledger. 
In Roman law, however, the term had a sjiecial 
technical use. It meant the discharge of an obli¬ 
gation by the use of a solemn and prescribed form of 
words, in which the debtor asked the creditor if he 
had received payment, and the creditor replied that 
he had—no real payment, however, having taken 
place. Gams consequently says that acceptation 
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resembles an imaginary payment. This method of 
discharge was properly applicable only to obliga¬ 
tions contracted verbafiy by stipulation, i.e. by t lie 
use of a similar solemn form of words, in which 
the creditor asked the debtor to own his debt, and 
the debtor did so. Obligations contracted in other 
ways could, however, be transformed into verbal 
obligations by the use of a special stipulation in¬ 
vented for the purpose, named the Aquilian, and 
could thus be uiaue terminable by acceptation. 
See Gaius, Inst. iii. 169; Justinian, Inst. iii. 29. 
1 and 2, Digest. * de Acceptilatione,’ xlvi. 4. 

In Christian theology, the term ‘acceptilation’ is 
commonly used in a loose sense to denote the prin¬ 
ciple of that theory of the Atonement, in which the 
merit of Christ’s work is regarded as depending 
simply on the Divine acceptance, and not on its 
own intrinsic worth. This theory was taught by 
Duns Scotus, who says that ‘every created offering 
is worth what God accepts it at, and no more,’ and 
further, that Christ’s human merit was in itself 
strictly limited, but God in His good pleasure ac¬ 
cepted it as suflicient for our salvation (Com. in 
Sent. lib. iii. dest. 19). Fisher accordingly says of 
Duns Scotus: ‘ He holds to what is termed the 
theory of “ acceptilation.” The Saviour’s woi k be¬ 
comes an equivalent (for the debt of sin) simply 
because God graciously wills to accept it as such ’ 
(Hist, of the Chr. Church , 1894, p. 222). Ritschl 
lias sharply criticised the description of the doc- 
tiine of Duns as one of acceptilation. He says: 
‘It is incredible, but it is a laet that the expres¬ 
sion • aeoeptilatio ” is used almost universally as 
equivalent to “acceptatio,” as though it presup- 

C osed a verb accept ihtre. For instance, Schneeken- 
urger (Lehrbcgnffe der kl. prof. Kirrhenparteicn , 
p. 18) speaks of the acceptilation of the merit of 
Christ in Duns Scotus ’ (Jiechtfertigung und Ver- 
sohnung *, i. p. 328, note). The theory of Duns 
Scotus is certainly not very suitably spoken of as 
one of acceptilation. In the solution of an obliga¬ 
tion by acceptilation there is no payment at all; 
w hereas, in the theory of Duns there is a payment, 
though it is accepted beyond its intrinsic value. 
But the usage of applying the name ‘ acceptila¬ 
tion ’ to Duns’s theory is probably too confirmed to 
be done away with. It is to be understood, then, 
that the term iH used only loosely. The danger of 
such usage is, however, shown by the fact that 
Shedd (Hist, of Christ. Doct. 1862, vol. ii. p. 348) 
not merely states that Duns Scotus taught a doc¬ 
trine of acceptilation, but actually speaks of him 
as having transferred the term ‘ acceptilatio ’ to 
the doctrine of Christ’s satisfaction—a statement 
which is historically quite inaccurate. 

The confusion which has gathered round the term 
does not, however, end here. It has been used even 
more indefensibly than in the case of Duns Scotus 
to describe the doctrine of the Atonement taught by 
Socinus. The only excuse for this is that Socinus 
states his preference for the view of Duns Scotus 
just described, in contrast to the orthodox Protest¬ 
ant view according to which the death of Christ 
was a strict satisfaction for sin (‘de Jesu Christo 
Servatore,’ Pars Tertia, cap. vi. in Bibliotheca 
Fratrum Polonorum , 1656). His positive teaching 
is, however, quite different. ‘Jesus Christ is our 
Saviour because He announced to us the way of 
life eternal, confirmed it (by Iiis miracles and His 
death), and showed clearly in His own Person, both 
by the example of His life and by His resurrection 
from the dead, that He would give us life eternal, 
if we put faith in Him ’ (Pars Prima, cap. i. ; cf. 
cap. iii.). Grotius, however, accuses Socinus of 
applying the legal word ‘ acceptilation ’ to the re¬ 
mission of sins, which God grants us, and then 
w r axes eloquent upon the fallacies involved in such 
usage (Defensio Fidei Catholicas de Satisfaction 


Christi, cap. iii. Oxon. 1637). The only explana* 
tion of the language of Grotius seems to be that 
he had misread or misunderstood a passage in 
Socinus, where he criticises Beza for using the 
word ‘ acceptilation ’ in explaining St. Paul’s doc¬ 
trine of imputation (‘de Jesu Christo Servatore,’ 
Pars Quarta, cap. ii.). The Socinian theologian 
Crell points out the mistake in his ‘ Responsio ad 
Grotium ’ (ad cap. iii. in Bibliotheca Fratrum Polo¬ 
norum , 1656); it is he who tells us that it was 
Beza whom Socinus had in view. Crell, however, 
did not succeed in preventing the general impression 
that Socinus taught a doctrine of acceptilation. We 
still find Turretin saying (de Satisfactions Christi 
Necessitate , Disp. xx. cap. x.): ‘We admit no 
Socinian acceptilation ’; though his Disputations 
on the Satisfaction of Christ did not appear till 
1666 (enlarged edition, 1687 ; see Turretin s Works, 
Edin. 1848, vol. i. p. xlii). 

Robert S. Franks. 

ACCESS.—‘Access’ is the term used in the 
NT to denote the privilege and right of approach 
to God which men have through .Jesus Christ. 
The term occurs in three places (lto 5\ Eph 2 18 
and 3 12 ), and in each of these as the tr. of vpoa- 
ayuyt). The importance of the conception may be 
inferred from tne circumstance that the article 
accompanies the term in two of these instances, 
indicating that the thing spoken of has an ac¬ 
knowledged and familiar place in Christian faith. 
In classical literature the transitive use of irpoa- 
ayuryh is by far the more common ; and seveial 
commentators of note maintain that it should be 
so read in the texts cited. It would thus = ‘ intro¬ 
duction,’ and, so taken, the term will have a 
narrower meaning than that associated with 
‘access.’ The usage of courts in which access to 
kings was obtained through a irpo<rayur/eus or 
sequester , if taken to explain our ‘ introduction ’ 
to the Father, does certainly suggest something 
less than seems implied in the above given texts. 

It is quite true that the word is often used both of persons 
and things in the sense of leading up to or towards, and this 
much at least Christ accomplishes for us in bringing us to God 
Yet the introduction which we have in Him Implies not a 
passing event or incident at the beginning of the Christian life, 
but something which is always valid, and which establishes ami 
secures for us an open way of approach together with all the 
privileges of children of God. Even if we hold stnctlv to the 
transitive meaning of the term, we must so explain it as to 
imply the further blessings and privileges whu h introduction 
brings and secures , and this Meyer rundil.\ does. This con¬ 
sideration has doubtless inclined most commentators to favour 
the intransitive sense of the word and to render it hv ‘access.’ 
This use of wpo<Taywyr), though rare, is not without support (see 
Plutarch, AUml. /’. 13 , Pojyb x. 1. 6). Most of the versions 
take this view; the UV adhering to ‘access’ of the AV, and 
the same view appears in some of the older English versions. 
Tindale has ‘a wav in through faith,' * an open wav in’; 
Cranmer and the Genevan, ‘an entrance,’ ‘an open wa\ in.’ 
The liheims version, like the IIV, adheres to ‘access.’ Luther 
and various German versions render hy Zugang, similar in 
meaning to ‘access'; and this term is now consecrated hy long 
usage in English, and could not easily be supplanted lu another. 

Though the passive aspect of the conception is 
more prominent in ‘access,’ as the active is in 
Tpocayaryl), there is in the associations of the word 
a blending of the two which must be kept in mind 
in order to realize the full force of the Apostle’s 
use of it. The essential points in the conception 
are obvious in the three texts where the word 
stands. 

(1) In Ro 5 a it is used of the entrance upon, or 
the introduction to, the state of grace, or the 
Christian state, which in the context is described 
as that of justification, of acceptance and peace. 
This state is a new relation to God which is 
established and constituted by the Redeemer’s 
gracious and atoning sacrifice, the benefits of which 
are immediately secured by faith. These benefits 
embrace the whole content of the Christian salva¬ 
tion—justification, acceptance, all the privileges 
of Divine sonship, with the hope of coming glory. 
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Our access to this state has been established 
through the incarnation and death of the Son of 
God, who bears away the sins of men and gives 
them power to become sons of God. It is not- 
merely an open way ; it is an actual leading of 
men into this blessed Htate by One who takes them 
in hand and conducts them into the blessedness 
and peace of the Divine kingdom. 

(2) In Kph 2 1 ® it is clear that much more is 
meant than the open way to God. It is an actual 
and effectual introduction of a personal kind which 
begins a state of friendship and fellowship by 
means of the indwelling spirit common to all 
believers. In the former text the Christian state 
as a whole is in view, as that to which Christ 
introduces us ; here we are shown the still higher 
sphere of Divine fellowship, of iilial privilege and 

S )wer which Christ opens up to us, and into which 
e conducts us. Jew and Gentile have their 
access to the Father through the Son by one 
Spirit. All outward differences which separate 
and divide men fall away in presence of the higher 
unity which is produced by the life of God medi¬ 
ated by Christ and the Spirit of Christ. 

(3) fn Eph 3 12 access is viewed as a standing 
condition of the life of faith, a state of exalted 
confidence, boldness, and freedom which faith in 
Christ ever sustains and renews. It secures all 
the possibilities of a free and ioyous fellowship, 
and provides the power by which the energies and 
needs of the higher life may be sustained and 
filled. The filial spirit is nourished and enlarged 
from the fulness of the Divine life and love. 

The idea of access to God through Christ differs 
in many respects from that access which must be 
open to man as a spiritual being. This latter is 
never denied hut rather laken for granted in 
Scripture. Compared with the former, however, 
it can never come into competition with it, or 
supply its place. In the light about God w'lnch 
Christianity reveals, it soon becomes clear that 
none but Christ can lead us to Him. The Father 
whom the Son reveals can never be known or 
approached through any save the Son. The incar¬ 
nation and mission of the Son, accepted and 
believed, must henceforth determine the character 
of our access to God. This St. Paul has very 
clearly perceived, and he has brought the thought 
to clear formal expression. It appears in various 
parts of the NT: in the Fourth Gospel as a 
general principle of Christianity (Jn 14®), in 
Hebrew's and 1 Peter in closer relation to St. 
Paul. As a broad principle, we readily see that 
we cannot have real access to God except amid 
the conditions which Christianity has established, 
both as to the character of Goa and the way of 
acceptable service and worship. Yet it is im¬ 
portant to keep in mind that the NT ascrities our 
access specifically to the great sacrifice which 
removes the barrier of sin and establishes peace 
and friendship between God and men (He 10 19, *°, 
1 P 3 18 ). 

A use of the word ‘Access,’ different from, but related to that 

S iven above, is found in some liturgical writers, by whom the 
srm is employed to characterize and describe certain prayers 
in the old Liturgies and in the Roman service of the Moss. It 
is applied to one of the prayers offered by the officiating priest 
in approaching the altar at the commencement of the service, 
and also to brief prayers for people and priest which immedi¬ 
ately precede the act of communion. In some editions these 
prayers are noted in the margin as ‘1’rajer of Access’ or 
* Prayer of humble Access.’ The prayers in question express 
generally deep humility in presence of the Divine greatness, and 
ask for the necessary preparation It is to be noted, however, 
that tiie term does not Btand m the text of the Liturgies, either 
m t lie pravers or in the rubrics which direct the order of the 
service. It is a word of the editors and commentators, and one 
has difficulty in discovering the special aptness of the term with 
reference to the prayers which are so described, there being 
many others of the same character throughout the service. 
The explanation probably is that the approach of the priest to 
the altar at the commencement, and the nearing of the wor¬ 


shippers to the Divine presence in the consecrated and now 
transformed elements, are the two points in which access to 
Deity now present in the great Sacrament begins and culminates. 
In this sense the term is apt enough, as it expresses ths view 
of the Supper which is already latent in the old Liturgies and is 
seen fully developed in the Roman Missal (See Hammond's 
Liturgies haste m and Western, Clarendon Press, 1878) 

Litkraturb.—J O. F. Murray in Hastings’ DB i. 22; D. A. 
Mackinnon in DC(J i. 12; the Comm., esp. B. F. Westcott on 
Hebrews and J. A. Robinson on Ephesians ; Expos, iv. [1890] 
ii. 131, ii. [1RR2] iv 321; W. Robertson Nicoll, The Churches 
One Foundation [1901], 43; J. G. Tasker, Spiritual Religion 
(Fernley Lect. 1901), pp. 102, 121; W. P. Du Bose, The Oospel 
acc. to St. Paul (1807), 143. A.. F. SIMPSON. 

ACCIDENT ( accidcns, MnPefantn). —i. One of 
the five Predicables (accidens prcedimhilc). —Accord¬ 
ing to Mill, under accidens * are included all at¬ 
tributes of a thing which are neither involved in 
the signification of the name, nor have, ho far as we 
know, any necessary connexion with attributes 
which are so involved ’ (Logic, vol. i. p. 149). This, 
allowing for the Nominalist standpoint of Mill, is 
the same view as that contained m Aldrich’s de¬ 
finition, ‘ that which is predicated as contingently 
joined to the essence,’ as contrasted with propriutn 
which is predicated aa necessarily joined. Some 
such definition or its equivalent is given by most 
writers on Logic, and is, according to Mtinsel, 

( Aldrich , 4th ed. p. 25), found in Albertus Magnus 
(de Prasdicat. Tract ii. cap. 1 ). 

The view' taken by Aristotle is different. The 
attribute of a triangle, that its three angles are 
equal to tw'o right angles, which on the ordinary 
view' would be a propnum , is by him regarded as 
an accident (Metnphye. iv. 30). The distinction 
between property ami accident in Aristotle turns 
on the convertibility or non-convortibilily of the 
attribute. It is essential to the Anstotelian 
property (tSioy) that it should be present in ceitain 
objects and in them alone. If present m other 
objects, it is either identical with the genus, oi it 
is not. If not, it is an accident. The test of an 
accident is that it is common to heterogeneous 
things. Aristotle at the same time recognizes 
that that which, simply considered, is an accident 
may become in a certain relation and at a certain 
time a property. He gives tw’o definitions of 
‘accident-’: ( 1 ) ‘that which is neither definition 
nor property nor genus, but is in the thing’ ; ( 2 ) 

‘ t hat w hich is aide to be in and not to be in one 
and the same individual’ (Top. i. 5). Porphyry 
gives a third definition: ‘that which is piesent 
and absent without destruction of the subject* 
(Isagoge, v.). 

Arist-otle recognizes two classes of ‘accidents’: 
those which are necessarily connected with the 
essence and deducible from it (avp.fie(iriKbs saft' o 0t6) ; 
and those which are not (cf. Uebenveg, fhst. of 
Philos., Kng. tr. vol. i. p. 155, and G rote’s A ristotle, 
vol. i. p. 142 note). Sanderson in his Logic ( Works, 
vol. vi. p. 10 ) distinguishes separable and insepar¬ 
able accident thus: Separable—that- which can be 
actually separated from its subject, as cold from 
w'at-er ; Inseparable—that w hich cannot be sepa¬ 
rated except in the intellect, as wetness from 
w'ater. Aldrich gives a similar distinction. Mansel 
and most logicians define the inseparable accidents 
of a class as those accidents which, though not 
connected w’it-h the essence either by way of cause 
or consequence, are as a matter of fact found in 
all the members of the class; the separable ac¬ 
cidents as those found in some members of the 
class and not in others. The inseparable accidents 
of an individual are those which can be predicated 
of their subject at all times ; the separable only at 
certain times. 

2 . Accident, Fallacy of. —This fallacy is gener¬ 
ally considered as arising when w'e infer that 
whatever agrees with a thing considered simply 
in itself agrees with the same thing when qualified 
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by some accident. Aristotle's view of the fallacy 
was different. He defines it as arising 4 when it is 
held that anything belongs in a similar way to 
subject and to the accident of that subject.’ This 
definition does not mean merely that the attribute 
is assumed to exist along witli both subject and 
accident, but that the mode of attachment is the 
same (Soph. Elrnch. v.). The condition of valid 
reasoning which Aristotle here lays down, is pre¬ 
cisely the same as Herbert Spencer ( Psychology , 
vol. ii. ch. v.) lias in view when he speaks of 
‘ connature.’ Aristotle regards the nine categories 
which follow substance as accidents, and the classi¬ 
fication itHelf may be regarded as a classification 
of ‘connatures.’ 

3 . Accident in relation to substance. —Sir W. 
Hamilton ( Lectures , vol. i. p. 150) says ‘accident’ 
is employed in reference to a substance as existing; 
the terms ‘phenomenon,’ ‘appearance’ in refer¬ 
ence to it as known. The Scholastics distinguished 
‘ accident’ in this sense as accidens nrasdicamentale 
or categorical accident from acciaens prasdicabile 
or logical accident (Aquinas, Summ. Theol. i. a. TJ, 
a. 1-5). The former is the wider term. ‘Accident’ 
in this sense is defined as ens entis, or ens in alio , 
substance being ens per se. Thomas Aquinas (ib. 
iii. q. 77, a. 1) says the proper definition is not 
actual inherence in a subject, but aptitude to in¬ 
here. The chief reason of this definition is that 
in the doctrine of Transubstantiation the accidents 
of bread and wine remain when the substance is 
changed. The substance of the body and blood 
cannot be affected by the accidents, therefore these 
must be capable of existing apart from their sub¬ 
stance, being supported by Divine power. This 
has led to a distinction of three kinds of accidents : 
( 1 / metaphysical , accident which, although we may 
conceive the substance without it, is nevertheless 
identified with it. There is a distinctio ratwnis 
ratiocinate* r between them. Opposed to this is 
physical accident, which, if different from the sub¬ 
stance itself as thing or entity, is ( 2 ) absolute or 
real, as quantity, motion. If it signifies merely a 
state of being, as to sit or stand, it is (3) a modal 
accident. It is for the absolute accidents that the 
capacity of being miraculously sustained in the 
Eucharist is claimed (Zigliara, Summa Philos. 
i. 441 ; Pesch, Institictiones Log u-ales, Pars II. 
vol. ii. p. 281). Aquinas maintained the real dis¬ 
tinction of absolute accidents from the substance 
of both mind and matter. (For list of opponents 
with regard to mental faculties, see Sir W. Hamil¬ 
ton, Lectures, ii. pp. 5-8. The question is still 
disputed by Homan Catholic theologians). Leib¬ 
nitz supported the view of Aquinas (System of 
Theology, tr. by ltussell, pp. 112-114 ; Opera Philo - 
sophica, ed. Erdmann, pp. 680, 686, etc.). He 
distinguishes mass as an absolute accident from 
substance (System of Theology, p. 115). 

Accidents, according to Locke, are qualities 
which are capable of producing simple ideas in us 
(Essay, bk. ii. ch. xxiii.). 

According to Kant, accidents are the determina¬ 
tions of a substance which are nothing else than 
its particular modes to exist; or the mode in which 
the existence of a substance is positively de¬ 
termined ( Werke , ed. Rosenkrantz, vol. ii. p. 160). 

In Hegel, accidents are the determinations which 
unconditioned Being has in so far as it has im¬ 
mediate existence (Philosoph. Propadeutik , p. 105). 

4 . * Accident ’ in the sense of that which happens 
by chance, is defined by Aristotle as that which 
occurs neither always, nor from necessity, nor for 
the most part ( Metaph . x. (xi.) 8 ). Elsewhere 
(Metaph. iv. (v.) 30) he gives, as illustration, finding 
a treasure when digging a hole for a plant. 

Litiraturr. — Aristotle, Organon, Metaphysics ; Petrus 
Hispanus, Summulce Logioales, with exposition of Versorius; 


Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica ; Sanderson, Logit 
(Works, vol. vi.); Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics; Man set, 
Aldrich’s 'Artis Logicce Rudiments’ ; J. S. Mill, Logic ; 
Schouppe, Elem. TheoL Dogmatices. 

G. J. Stokes. 

ACCIDENTALISM. —The theory that events 
may happen without a cause. This is a view of 
the world which characterizes a pre-scientific period 
of thought. With the rise of the scientific method 
and spirit all events come to he regarded as con¬ 
nected in a causal manner, and no single event 
whatsoever is conceived as possibly falling without 
the closed circle of cause and effect relations. 
Chance or accident, therefore, is not to be con¬ 
sidered as opposed to the idea of causation, so 
that it could be possible to say, * This event hap¬ 
pened by chance, but that event was evidently 
tlie effect of some cause.’ There is no such anti¬ 
thesis, for every event is caused. The accidental 
event is merely one wdiose cause is so complex 
that it cannot be determined, and, therefore, it 
affords no basis for any exact prediction of the 
re-occurrence of the event in question. It becomes 
a matter of treatment according to the theory of 
probability. Chance, in the theory of probability, 
means always a complex combination of possible 
causal relations, whose interaction sometimes pro¬ 
duces a certain event, and sometimes fails to 
produce it. The interacting causes may co-operate 
and reinforce, and, again, may oppose and neu¬ 
tralize one another, and therefore the resulting 
combinations are not predictable. This is the 
scientific view of chance, which is not free in any 
sense of the law of causation. 

In the early Greek philosophy the idea of a 
certain kind of accidentalism in the world of 
events was a very persistent one. It appears in 
Plato, and even in Aristotle ; and it was not until 
the Stoics emphasized the scientific view of the 
universe that the unscientific nature of accidental¬ 
ism became fully recognized. Aristotle held that 
single events may be referred to universal laws 
of cause and effect, but he did not commit himself 
to this conception wholly without reservation. He 
ascribes events to a causal order 4 for the most 
part’ (tirl t6 1 ro\0), and insists upon the contingent 
m nature, that which is without cause and without 
law (Net. 1065a, 4). Plato finds a place for chance 
in the economy of tlie universe. 4 God governs all 
things, and chance and opportunity co-operate with 
Him in the government of human affairs’ (Laws, 
iv. 709). And yet among the Greeks there was 
an instinctive snrinking from the idea of chance 
as tlie antithesis of cause and law. The Fates 
were, after all, the daughters of Necessity. Of 
them Plato remarks : 4 Lachesis or the giver of lots 
is the first of them, and Clotho or the spinner is 
the second of them, and Atropos or the unchang¬ 
ing one is the third of them ; and she is the pre¬ 
server of the things of which we have spoken, and 
which have been compared in a figure to things 
woven by fire, they both (i.e. Atropos and the 
fire) producing the quality of unchangeableness’ 
(Laws, xii. 960). This quality of unchangeableness 
is opposed alike to the caprice or whim of a goddess, 
and to the chance control of the destinies of man. 

Moreover, accidentalism in the field of ethics 
.ppears in the theory of indeterminism. Epicurus, 
for instance, regards the uncaused will of man as 
analogous to the accidental deviation of atoms from 
the direct line of their fall. The uncaused event 
,nd the uncaused will both present the same general 
characteristics and the same difficulties also. 

John Grier Hirren. 

ACCIDENTS (from the theological point of 
view). — Accidents, to a teleological theology, 
must be not merely what they are to logic, viz. 
occurrences which do not fall under a general law 
of nature. The laws of nature are. from the teleo- 
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logical point of view, rules expressing the purposes 
of a conscious Being, and accidents will be occur¬ 
rences not conforming to such purposes. 

The theologian who adopts the theory that < nn- 
tingency in the natural world is an illusion due to 
our ignorance of general causes, must hold that 
there is no event not in conformity with Divine 
design ; the very illusion of contingency must itself 
be the result of purpose. The difficulties that 
attend this subject are the same as surround the 
problem of Evil (wh. see). Practically, the belief 
that there are real influences in the world thwart¬ 
ing the Divine design is an incitement towards 
activity ; the opposite doctrine—that accidents are, 
after all, part of the Divine purpose, gives consola¬ 
tion in failure. On the whole, Christian theology 
tends to maintain that the solution of such difficul¬ 
ties falls outside the province of reason, and does 
not attempt such a synthesis of contradictory 
opinions as constitutes the Hegelian treatment of 
the contingent. G. R. T. Ross. 

ACCIDENTS (Injurious).—Accidents, in the 
general sense of the term as popularly employed, 
may be defined as unforeseen occurrences in human 
experience. Obviously the accidental character of 
events will thus be relative to the knowledge and 
reasoning power of different individuals. In order 
to mitigate the consequences of injurious accidents, 
the method of insurance (wh. see) is the most 
effective. By this means the consequences of an 
injurious accident, in so far as they can be ex¬ 
pressed in terms of money, may be entirely de¬ 
prived of their momentary and future ellect by a 
previous economy, much less in most cases than 
would be necessary to equalize, as a sum of pay¬ 
ments, the damage sustained. Not only so, but 
the diffusion of the evil results of contingency 
over a lengthened period, and their transference 
to a corporation, prevent them from having that 
cumulative effect which may lead to further disaster 
of new and increasing nature. 

Injurious accidents may lead to legal action, 
wherever the occurrences so styled are the result 
of the agency of at least one individual other than 
the sufferer, and that other agency can be dis¬ 
tinguished from society in general. 

(a) In the first class of such suits—nctions for 
damages at common law—the first plea to be estab¬ 
lished by the prosecutor is substantially the pro- 

>osition that the occurrence, which relatively to 
lim was accidental, was not so to the defender, but 
fell within the scope of the latter’s knowledge and 
foresight. But there are numerous circumstances 
which might neutralize the effect even of the estab¬ 
lishment of such a contention. 

(b) Claims for compensation may be brought in 
cases where the injurious accident occurs in an 
enterprise concerning which there was a previous 
contract or agreement between the litigating 
parties. In numerous classes of such joint enter- 
inse the extent to which the risk of accident is 
>orne by either party is laid down by law. For 

each species of relation a different rule may obtain. 
Thus in British law the liability for damage to 
goods entrusted to their care differs in the cases 
of warehousemen and of common carriers. The 
relation involving joint enterpiise to which Par¬ 
liamentary enactment has most recently extended 
delimitation of the risk of the contracting parties, 
is that of employer and employed. In consequence 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts of 1897, 1900, 
and 1906, in a great number of industries, and not 
merely in those involving an unusual amount of 
danger to workers, the employer now bears the 
risk of injury to his workmen. Every workman 
may claim compensation from his employer for 
injury through accident, unless the accident be 
vol. l.—5 


caused by his own serious and wilful misconduct. 
The result of these enactments is practically to 
make the employer bear the cost of the insurance 
of his employees against accident. It is only to be 
expected, however, that, though the immediate 
consequence will be a diminution of the revenue 
of employers, in time the expense of this system 
will fall partly upon the workmen, in the shape of 
a diminution or absence of increase in wages. 

Litkkatukk.—W illis, Workmen's Compensation A cts, 1897 and 
1900 , 8lh ed. pj>. 1-7, Haylis, Workmen's Comp. Acts 7 (1006); 
Emery, Haiulbook to Workmen’s Comp. Act, l'jnti. 

G. R. T. Ross. 

ACCIDIE. — The obsolete ‘accidie,’ fiom iicr/Sla, 
incuria, torpor (Hippocr.), through rued. Lat. accidia 
(as if from acridere ), was once current as the name 
of a quality related on one side to sloth, which has 
superseded it in some lists of the principal vices. 
Chaucer in the Parson's Tale, dilating upon the 
1 Seven Mortal Sins,’ Superb ia, Inndia , Ira , 
Accidia , Avaritia, Gnla, Lnxuria , writes of the 
fourth : * Agayns this roten-herted sinne of Accidie 
and Slouthe sliolde men exercise hem-self to doon 
gode werkes, and manly and vertuously eart hen 
corage well to doon’ (Skcat, Student's Chanter, 
p. 7(H)). In Dante see accidia and adj. accidmso 
(Purg. xviii. 132; Inf. vii. 123). The Patristic 
uses of dKtjSla rest upon the Old Testament. 
The earliest of them is not noticed by the authori¬ 
ties mentioned below. The correct Latin form iB 
acedia. Bp. Hall in quoted for ‘needy’ (1623). 

'AktjSmi, aicri&iav arc found aa below in the LXX: the render¬ 
ing in brackets are from the Vulpate. (1) l's IIS 2 * iwarattv ij 
7 pov oiro aojjtat (pra> tcedxo) (2) Is 01* dyn nvevparot 
(morrons). (3) Sir 29 3 inotuon Ao-y-ov* dmjSiaf (tctiiu). 
(4) Ps 0O 3 iv rii aKT)Sid<rai rrye sapSiar pov (dvm anziaretur). 
(f>) Ps 101 1 11 poor r^irTMoxy or ay dmr/Siaarf) (enm anarius /writ). 

(6) Ps 142 4 #cai ^*7|3ia4rfr in' * pi to irvtvpa pov (anxiatus est). (7) 
bn 7* 3 LXX, aKTjSiaaac iyut AayirfS, Theod «$pt£tv (horruxt). (8) 
liar 3 1 yftvxv *v artrolt ««l »ysvpa axijiiuf (auxins) [Sclileunner, 
t.v. MKifSLa, anxuttatum ] (9) Sirfi 26 pry npocro\ (htnrjc (ne acedterts). 

(10) Sir 22 ,J m i ou pi) a.KT)Sia<r] 7 c (non accdxaoeris ) 

The phrase ‘ spirit of acedy ’ is from (2) above ; 
Antioch. Horn. 26 alludes also to (1), (4), (6), (8); 
and (9), (10) in the Latin are cited by Alardus 
G&zibuh on Cassian. 

In Vis. iii. of Ilermce Pastor it is explained that 
the Church appeared first as old, ‘ because your 
spirit was ageu and already faded and powerless 
from your ailings and doubts. For as the aged, 
having no hope any more to renew their youth, 
expect nothing but their last sleep ; so ye, being 
weakened by worldly affairs, yielded yoursehes 
up to nce.dirs (t&j &kt)51oli), ami cast not your careB 
upon the Lord, but your spiiit was broken, and ye 
were worn out with your griefs (Xeiraii).’ TIiub 
acedy is associated with sadness (\vinj), one of the 
four plus eight principal vices in Sim. ix. 15; 
which is more wicked than all the spirits , and 
destroys the power of prayer (Mand. v., x.). The 
parable of the Unclean Spirit which takes to it 
seven other spirits more wicked than itself (Mt 12 48 , 
Lk 11 M ) serves as a proof-text for the number 
eight (afterwards seven) of the principalia vitia. 
Nilus of Sinai calls them the 4 Eight Spirits of 
Wickedness’ (Zockler, op. cit. inf. p. 65). 

In Cassian’s Collat. v. ‘De octo principalibus 
Vitiis,’ which embodies the teaching of Serapion, 
the eight vices are said to be Gastrimargia, Forni- 
catio, Philargyria , Ira, Tristitia, Acedia sive 
teedium cordis, Cenodoxia, Superbia. They are 
referred to in Lk ll 34 *’, ami they correspond to the 
like number of nntions hostile to Israel. Why 
eight vices, when Moses enumerates only seven 
such nations? (Dt 7 1 ). Egypt, corresponding to 
the first vice (Nu 11 # ), makes up the number: the 
land of Egypt was to be forsaken, and the lands of 
the seven taken. Acedy, the besetting sin of the 
monk, was of two kinds: it sent him to sleep in 
his cell, or drove him out of it. The same vices 
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nttack all men, but not all in the same manner 
ami order. This remark foreshadows the disagree¬ 
ment of later moralists in their accounts of the 
vices, which are all more or less subjective. 

Gasman, in Cacnob. Inst. x. ‘ De Spiritu Acediie* 
(cf. Evagr. ap. Zockler; Antioch. Horn. 26), details 
the effects of needy, beginning: ‘Sextain nobis 
certamen est quod Grteci dtcTjSlay vocant, quam nos 
tiedium sive anxietatem cordis possum us nuncu- 
pare.’ It is akin to Tristitia ; is most felt by 
recluses ; and attacks chiefly about the sixth hour, 
so that it has been called the * midday demon ’ (Ps 
90 8 ). Then, heated and famished, the monk is as 
if wearied by long travel or toil, or as if he had 
fasted two or three days. Impatient for the repast, 
he leaves his cell again and again to look at the 
sun, which seems to ‘hasten too slowly to its 
setting.’ Through ‘ uot-caring’ he is remiss at his 
tasks, and finds it a weariness even to listen to the 
voice of the reader. Solitude impels him to gad 
about visiting the brethren or the sick. Discon¬ 
tented with his surroundings, he vainly imagines 
that he would do better in some distant monastery. 

To replace the complex acedy by sadness or sloth 
is to evade a difficulty. In Serapion’s oetad it is 
distinct from Tristitia and different from mere 
pigritia. Briefly, it was the state of mind of a 
monk who had mistaken his vocation : the natural 
effect in him of the ‘ religious ’ life, with its fastings 
from food and ‘ from the world.’ 

Lithratitrk — Oxford Meir English Dictionary, i.v. ; Encyc. 
P nt> art. * Ethics' (by ll. Sui^wick); E. Moore, Studies in 
Dante, aer. 2 (1899); O. Zockler, Die TugendUhre des Chris- 
tentums (1904), F. Pag-et, Spirit of Discipline (1891), 1 ; C. J. 
Vaughan, Authorized or Revised} (1882), 115; T. B. Strong, 
Christian Ethics (189(1), 231, 256, 263 f. ; J. O. Hannay, Chris¬ 
tian Monasticism (1903), 163ft. ; Sir J. T. Coleridge’s Memoir, 
66, 68 ; J. S Carroll, 1'ru.oners of Hope (1900), 2_M If 

C. Taylor. 

ACCOMMODATION (in Biology and Psycho¬ 
logy).— The process of organic or psychological 
adjustment understood in an individual and func¬ 
tional sense. The concept of accommodation lias 
arisen in the group of genetic sciences by a process 
of growing specialization of problems. 'Hie old 
problem of ‘adaptation’ (q.v.) was one concerned 
with the adjustments of organisms to their environ¬ 
ment, understood in a very static or agenetic way. 
Each adaptation was looked upon largely as a 
definite structural arrangement whereby the organ¬ 
ism responded effectively to the conditions of the 
world. The theory of evolution, and with it that 
of individual development, has made necessary a 
more functional statement of the whole series of 
problems involved in the notion of adaptation. 
The description of the ‘ organs ’ involved and tiie 

* ends ’ they serve—as in the case of the eye—has 
given place to the functional problem of the re¬ 
actions and evolving functions through which the 
organ has come to he part of the endowment of the 
organism. This has given rise to a distinction 
between * adaptation ’ proper and * accommoda¬ 
tion.’ Adaptation is, by the terms of this dis¬ 
tinction, restricted to the congenital adjustments 
for which the organism inherits structures adequate 
and tit; accommodation is applied to the adjust¬ 
ments which the organism, in the lifetime of the 
individual, achieves and perfects. Instinct in the 
animals is, in many cases, an adaptation ; the adjust¬ 
ments of the senses to their appropriate stimula¬ 
tions are likewise adaptations: such processes, on 
the contrary, as modifications of instinct to meet 
special conditions, the special reactions learned by 
tne individual, such as Handwriting, together with 
the functional effects of conditions in tne environ¬ 
ment upon the organism, are accommodations. 

# The importance of the problem of accommoda¬ 
tion is seen in Biology in all cases in which the 
endeavour is made to interpret the influence of 1 


individual behaviour and individual modification 
upon the organism and upon the next and follow¬ 
ing generations. As early as the work of Lamarck, 
this factor was made very prominent in evolution 
theory, in the Lamarckian hypothesis that the re¬ 
sults of accommodation—of * use and disuse ’— 
were inherited. This was also maintained by 
Darwin, as subsidiary to his main principle of 
Natural Selection. Weismann and the neo-Dar¬ 
winians reject this direct influence of the accom¬ 
modation factor; they deny its hereditary trans¬ 
mission, but still admit its importance as & constant 
process in successive generations of essential learn¬ 
ing, whereby the individuals of each generation 
grow up to be competent and fertile—this position 
being that known as * Intra-Selection ’ (Weismann). 
A more recent theory, called by the present writer 
‘ Organic Selection, discovers the importance of 
accommodations in directing the line of evolution. 
It is pointed out that, even though the modifications 
due to accommodation are not inherited, they still 
so effectively aid and protect individuals against 
the action of natural selection, that certain lines 
of adaptations and correlated characters are pre¬ 
served and accumulated rather than others. The 
trend of evolution is thus in the lines marked out 
in advance by accommodations, natural selection 
following up and clinching the results iirst secured 
by accommodation. 

The eilects of accommodation on the structure of 
the organism are technically known as ‘ modifica¬ 
tions ’; they are contrasted with ‘ variations, ’ which 
are differences of structure of the ‘ adaptive ’ and 
congenital sort. Individuals are born ditferent by 
variation ; they become different during their lives 
by modification. 

In Psychology the theory of accommodation is 
of even greater importance. The remarkable range 
and importance of the learning processes are never 
made matter of question. The problem of accom¬ 
modation becomes therefore in Psychology—as also 
in Biology—that of the possibility of learning any¬ 
thing new. Thus stated, the fact of accommoda¬ 
tion is set over against that of ‘ habit.’ If we call 
all those functions, of whatever sort, that the indi¬ 
vidual is already able to perform, his ‘ hubits,’ it 
then becomes necessary to explain the piocess by 
winch habit is modified, cancelled, and added to : 
this is accommodation. 

The present solutions of this problem are in line 
with the requirements of genetic science as science 
of function. It is no longei considered possible 
that an individual may simply, by an act of will, 
do a thing that he has not learned to do ; only 
certain fixed instincts work in that way, and that 
because they are fixed as habits by the gift of 
heredity. No muscular combination is possible, 
even when it involves the voluntary muscles—as, 
for example, those for moving the ear in man— 
that has not been learned, and the process of 
learning is a slow and effortful one. The theory 
most current, and having the greater weight be¬ 
cause held by both biologists and psychologists, is 
that known as ‘theory of excess discharge,’ of 
‘trial and error,’or of ‘persistent imitation,’etc. 
In ellect it considers any act of accommodation or 
learning as due to the excessive and varied exercise 
of habits already formed, the element of learning 
arising from the modifications that come through 
the happy hits, the successful imitations, the 
pleasurable results, etc., of the muscular or other 
combinations thus set in movement. The writer 
has illustrated this in many ways, treating of the 
acquisition of handwriting as a typical case in Men¬ 
tal Development in the Child and the Race (1895). 
Spencer and Bain worked out a similar conception. 
In Biology, the movements of unicellular organisms, 
as well aH the accommodations of grosser function 
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in higher animals, are being fruitfully interpreted 
in accordance with this view (see LI. Morgan, 
Animal Behaviour ; Jennings, Behaviour of the 
Lower Organisms). 

In the higher reaches of psychic function, the 
analogous problem is that of ‘ Selective Thinking,’ 
together with the theory of adjustment to various 
non-physical environments. There is the social 
life, to which each individual must be accom¬ 
modated ; there is the environment of truth, to 
which all our processes of thinking selectively must 
conform. All this carries the problem of accom¬ 
modation up into the realms of Social Psychology, 
Ethics, and Theory of Knowledge. 

Litiratiirh.—B etides the works cited in the text, see the 
genera] discussions of evolution, nucIi as Conn, Method of Evolu¬ 
tion (1901) ; Gulick, Evolution Racial and Habitudinul (1905), 
Headley, Problems of Evolution (1U01) On Organic Selection 
see Lloyd Morgan, Habit and Instinct (189(1); and Baldwin, 
Development and Evolution (1908), and Dictionary of Philo¬ 
sophy and Pti/chology, whore lints of selected works art* given 
under artt. ‘ Accommodation,’ ‘ Adaptation,’ * Evolution,' etc. 

J. Mark Baldwin. 

ACCUMULATION. — * Accumulation * (Lat. 
ad ‘to,* cumulus ‘a heap’) signifies ( 1 ) a heap, 
mass, or pile ; ( 2 ) the process of growing into a 
heap, e.g. the growth of a debt, or of a deposit at 
the bank, through the continuous addition of 
interest to principal ; (3) the action of heaping, 
piling or storing up, amassing, as in the case— 
important from the standpoint of the present article 
—of the growth of capital. 

The accumulation of capital is the result of 
saving. This, however, does not necessarily imply 
abstinence, privation, or sacrifice, in the ordinary 
sense. Saving on the part of the great capitalist 
involves no personal abstinence from immediate 
consumption, no sacrifice of present gratifications. 
His immediate expenditure is limited only by his 
tastes. Often the pleasure of accumulation is 
greater than that of careless extravugance, and at 
times the dominant idea is the increase of wealth 
for the sake of power. ‘Abstinence here means 
abstinence from senseless waste ; it is a negative 
not a positive merit’ (E. R. A. Seligman, Principles 
of Economics , p. 320). This much must be con¬ 
ceded to Karl Marx and his followers. Hence the 
neutral term ‘waiting’ has been suggested as a 
substitute for ‘abstinence.' 

In the case of smaller incomes the subordination 
of present to future utility often involves real 
sacrifice, forbearance, prudence, forethought. But 
even here it must be borne in mind that anything 
that increases the productive power of labour so 
far increases the amount which can be saved. ‘To 
increase capital there is another way besides con¬ 
suming lesR, namely, to produce more ’ (J. S. Mill, 
Principles of Political Economy, Bk. I. ch. v. § 4). 
Thus, in general, all that we can say is that saving 
implies an excess of production over consumption-- 
a favourable state of that balance ‘ m hich, according 
as it happens to be either favourable or unfavour¬ 
able, necessarily occasions the prosperity or decay 
of every nation’ (Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 
Bk. IV. ch. iii.). 

To say that capital is the result of saving does 
not mean that it is not consumed. Saving is not 
hoarding. All capital is consumed. It fulfils its 
primary function—the satisfaction of future needs 
—only in being consumed, that is, used ; but it 
is not immediately consumed by the person who 
saves it. Saving thus simply implies that pro¬ 
ductive power is directed to the satisfaction of pro- 
snt'ctive or future needs. In general, this is done 
through saving 4 money,* not, however, as a hoard, 
but as giving, through the banking system, the 
power of directing national industry into particular 
channels. In this way, saving gives an increase 
in the productive power, and consequently in the 


consuming power of the society (see Nicholson, 
Principles of Political Economy , Bk. I. ch. xii. § 4). 

In this connexion, Mill points out the erroneous 
nature of the popular idea that the greater part of 
a nation’s capital has been inherited from the dis¬ 
tant past in which it was accumulated, and that 
no part was produced in any given year save that 
year’s addition to the total amount. The fact, he 
say8, is far otherwise. ‘ The greater part in value 
of the wealth now existing in England has been 
produced by human handB within the last twelve 
months.’ The growth of capital is similar in 
many respects to the growth of population. Each 
is kept in existence, and increases from age to age, 
not by preservation but by perpetual consumption 
and reproduction. It is only the value of the 
capital that remains and grows ; the things them¬ 
selves are ever changing (see Mill, Principles , 
Bk. i. ch. v. § 6). 

This consideration helps us to understand the, at 
first sight, amazing rapidity with which countries 
often recover from the effects of a devastating war. 
The material capital destroyed or removed would, 
for the most part, have required reproduction in 
any case ; while the land and its ywasi-permanent 
improvements subsist. So long, therefore, as the 
country has not been depopulated, and the neces¬ 
saries of a working life remain, the character and 
skill of £he people being unchanged, there are all 
the essential conditions of a speedy recovery (ib. 
Bk. I. ch. v. § 7). 

Here the relatively greater importance of what 
is known as personal oi immaterial — i.e. mental 
and moral—capital, as compared with material 
capital, is apparent. It is indeed this immaterial 
capital that constitutes our great inheritance from 
the past. ‘The present state of the nations,’ says 
List, the German protectionist, * is the result of 
the accumulation of all discoveries, inventions, 
improvements, perfections, and exertions of all 
generations that have lived before us ; they form 
the mental capital of the present human race’ 
(National System of Political Economy, Eng. tr. 
p. 140). The economic condition of a country de¬ 
pends far more on the mental and moral qualities 
of its inhabitants than on their accumulation of 
dead material capital. 

It is thus with reason that Adam Smith includes 
the acquired skill of the people in the fixed capital 
of the nation. ‘ The improved dexterity of a work¬ 
man may be considered in the same light as a 
machine or instrument of trade which facilitates 
and abridges labour, and which, though it costs a 
certain expense, repays that expense with a profit 5 
(IT. of N., Bk. II. ch. i.). The successors of Adam 
Smith, however, lacked his comprehensive grasp 
of the realities of industrial life ; and much of the 
popular antipathy to the teaching of the English 
economists of the early part of the 19th cent.—the 
followers of Ricardo—may he traced to their use of 
narrow and faulty abstractions, and in particular 
to their intensely materialistic conception of capital, 
which ignored altogether the skill of the worker. 
The force of attention was thus misdirected. Re¬ 
gard was had to the quantity rather than to the 
quality of labour, and consequently the influence 
of efficiency on wages was overlooked. Every pro¬ 
posed reform, e.g. the Factory Acts, was judged 
ny reference to its probable immediate efleet on the 
accumulation of dead material wealth. It was not 
seen that the capital of a country may be as profit¬ 
ably invested in the physical, mental, and moral 
training of its inhabitants as in the accumulation 
of dead material wealth in the shape of machinery, 
factory buildings, and the like. 

To take but one other example of immaterial 
capital, and that a characteristic product of the 
mental and moral qualities of the people of these 
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islands, the British money market — that mar 
vellous banking and credit organization through 
which the capital of the country finds its way 
into the hanas of those who can turn it to the 
most productive purposes—has been described by 
Bagehot as ‘ the greatest combination of economical 
power and economical delicacy that the world has 
ever seen ’ (see Lombard Street, eh. i.). 

Some idea of the relative importance of im¬ 
material capital is given by Professor Nicholson, 
who estimates the ‘living capital’ of the United 
Kingdom as worth about five times the value of its 
dead material capital (see Strikes and Social Prob¬ 
lems, p]>. 97-116). Enough has been said to show 
that, for an explanation of the rise and fall of 
nations, we should look to the growth and decay 
of their immaterial rather than their material 
capital. 

To return to material capital, the state of the 
balance of production and consumption, or, in 
other words, the accumulation of capital—which 
in a modern industrial society, with its vast and 
increasing variety of forms and substitutes, is 
necessarily measured in terms of money—depends 
on causes which naturally fall into two groups, 
those, namely, which determine the amount of 
the fund from which saving can be made, or, 
in other words, the power to save, and those 
which determine the strength of the dispositions 
which prompt to saving, or, in brief, the will to 
save. 

X. The power to save is necessarily limited to 
the amount of the national dividend or real net 
produce of the society, i.e. the surplus of the 
annual produce over what is required to supply 
the efficiency - necessaries of the producers, in¬ 
cluding those engaged in replacing raw material, 
repairing the auxiliary capital ( e.g . machinery, 
buildings, etc.), and keeping up the consumption 
capital (e.g. dwelling houses, museums, etc.). The 
amount of this national dividend depends on (a) the 
natural resources of the country, (b) the state of 
the arts of production in the widest sense, includ¬ 
ing not only the means of communication and 
transport, but also the machinery of exchange; 
for under the modern system of division of labour 
production involves exchange, and thus the state 
of the credit institutions must also be considered. 

The causes embraced under these two heads 
together determine the amount produced within 
the country. But the amount of the national 
dividend is further affected by (<*) the state of foreign 
trade, which determines the amount of imports ob¬ 
tained in return for exports, (d) The amount taken 
by Government for public purposes, whether in the 
form of taxes or burdens like conscription, must 
also be considered (see Nicholson, Elements of 
Political Economy, p. 86). 

These causes determine the annual national 
dividend or maximum which can be saved. But 
the amount annually added to capital always falls 
short, and generally far short, of this, depending as 
it does on the will to save. 

2 . The will to save is the resultant of a com¬ 
plexity of causes, amongst the most important 
of which are : (a) Security. To induce saving there 
must be some reasonable expectation that the 
owner will be allowed to enjoy the fruits of his 
saving. This involves protection by the Government 
against force and fraud, which includes the en¬ 
forcement of freely made contracts; and protection 
against the Government, e.g. against oppressive 
and, above all, arbitrary taxation (see Mill, Prin¬ 
ciples, Bk. I. ch. vii. § 6 ; Nicholson, Principles, 
Bk. I. ch. xii. § 3). The importance of security in 
both these forms finds abundant illustration in the 
history of all nations and ages. Compare, for ex¬ 
ample, Egypt or India under British rule with 


Armenia or Macedonia under the dominion of the 
Turk, or the present state of Russia under the 
government of the Czar. The British credit system, 
already referred to, is the outcome of security and 
good government, just as the hoarding so prevalent 
in the East is the natural fruit of the uncertainty 
so often associated with Oriental systems of taxa¬ 
tion and government. Even in India the influence 
of the pax Britannica has not yet sufficed to eradi¬ 
cate from the native mind the traditional tendency 
to hoard, engendered by centuries of turbulence 
and insecurity. 

There must also be a sense of security against 
the violence of the powers of nature. In balancing 
the advantages of present and future utilities the 
uncertainty of the future is an important factor. 
Where a country has an unhealthy climate, and is 
liable to plagues, or is subject to earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, tornadoes, or other physical 
disasters, the consequent uncertainty of life does, 
so far, tend to check accumulation by lessening the 
will to save, apart altogether from the influence of 
such disasters on the power to save. On the occa¬ 
sion of great plagues, popular practice follows the 
maxim of pagan philosophy : ‘ Let us eat, drink, 
and be merry, for to morrow we die.’ 

( b ) The effect of the rate of interest on saving is 
somewhat complex. A high rate, security being 
unchanged, aflords & greater reward for saving, 
and thus, so far, a greater inducement to save. 
But the higher the rate of interest the lower, 
ceteris paribus, the rate of wages ; and thus a high 
rate may react on the efficiency of labour and may 
check enterprise, and thus lessen the power te 
save. At the same time, those who merely wish 
to obtain a certain annuity need save less if the 
rate of interest is high. In general, however, a 
fall in the rate of interest will tend to check ac¬ 
cumulation. But some accumulation would go on 
even if the rate of interest became negative (see 
Nicholson, Principles, Bk. I ch. xii. § 3 ; Marshall, 
Principles of Economics , Bk. IV. ch. vii. §§ 8, 9). 

(r) The accumulation of capital is affected also 
by the existing facilities for investment. The 
multiplication of branch banks in Scotland has 
undoubtedly contributed to increase both the 
power ami the will to save. The more recent ex¬ 
tension of savings hanks and the growth of joint 
stock companies with limited liability have also 
greatly stimulated saving throughout the com¬ 
munity. 

(d) The distribution of national wealth amongst 
the different economic classes has likewise a certain 
influence on accumulation. When the bulk of the 
wealth of England was in the hands of the feudal 
landowners, extravagance prevailed, as explained 
by Adam Smith (IV. of N. Bk. ill. ch. iv.), and it 
is only after the revolution of 1688 that, with the 
rise of the mercantile class, we find a rapid ac¬ 
cumulation of wealth. Similarly in France the 
contrast ib striking between the extravagance of 
the ancien rtgimt and the thrift of the peasantry 
in modern times. Amongst the latter the effective 
desire of accumulation appears to be excessive. The 
living or immaterial capital is sacrificed to the 
dead. 'In England,’ says Lady Verney, ‘thrift 
appears to be a great virtue. Here one hates the 
very mention of it. . . . The sordid, unclean, hideous 
existence which is the result of all this saving and 
self-denial, the repulsive absence of any ideal but 
that of cacher de petits sous dans de grands bas as 
object for life, is incredible if it is not seen and 
studied’ (Peasant Properties, p. 151). 

(e) The effective desire of accumulation is com¬ 
pounded of many elements, intellectual and moral, 
including the development of the 'telescopic 
faculty’ (Marshall), the growth of the family 
affections, the hope of rising in the world, and the 
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social and other advantages attendant on the 
possession of wealth. The strength of this desire 
may be weak from intellectual deficiency. The 
wants of the present are vividly realized, those 
of the future are but dimly imagined. There is 
frequent lack of the power of imagination neces¬ 
sary to the proper appreciation of the importance 
of future benefits, as in the case, mentioned by 
Dr. Kae, of the Indians on the banks of the St. 
Laurence, who, when a speedy result was to be 
obtained, would toil even more assiduously than 
the white man, but would undertake no work for 
which the return was at all remote (see Rae, The 
Sociological Theory of Capital [ed. Mixter, pp. 71- 
73]; also Mill, Principles, Ilk. I. ch. xi. § 3). As we 
go lower in the scale, this weakness becomes more 
pronounced. The Australian native, in respect of 
foresight in providing for the future, is inferior 
to many of the lower animals (see Letourneau, 
Property, Eng. tr. p. 30). 

Often, however, the elfective desire of accumula¬ 
tion is weak, not so much from intellectual as from 
moral deficiency. Even in the most highly civilized 
nations, theie are too many instances of men of 
the most vivid imagination—men who are in no 
way defective in the telescopic faculty—who yet, 
through lack of will power, interest in others, 
family affection or sense of independence, are un¬ 
able to resist the temptations of the present suffi¬ 
ciently to provide for the clearly foreseen needs of 
the future, or unwilling to make any provision for 
the welfare of wife and childicn or for their own 
independence in old age or disablement. Amongst 
the unskilled labour class in this country the 
average degree of providence and self-restraint is 
not much above that of uncivilized man. It is 
this that constitutes the chief difficulty of the 
•roblem of unemployment. Hut amongst the pro- 
essional, manufacturing, trading, and skilled 
artizan classes, on the other hand, the ellective 
desire of accumulation is strong. The vastness of 
the sums yearly paid as premiums to life insurance 
companies—only one form of saving—affords suffi¬ 
cient proof of this. 

The movement of progressive societies from 
Rtatus to contract, emphasized by Sir Henry Maine 
(Ancient Law, p. 170), accompanied and promoted, 
as it has been, by the extension of money payments 
in place of services and payments in kind, has 
greatly contributed to the accumulation of capital. 
The introduction of a money economy made it pos¬ 
sible for a person to store up capital which would 
yield him an income in money, and was therefore 
capable of being turned to the satisfaction of any 
want whatever. At the same time, the displacement 
of a state of things in which a man’s position in 
society is fixed at lus birth accoidr g to the rigid 
rule of caste, by a state in which he makes his own 
position in society by contract with his fellow-men, 
lias enormously increased the inducement to save, by 
aflording full scope for that hope of raising oneself 
and one's family in the social scale, than which 
there are few stronger incentives to energy, enter¬ 
prise, and the accumulation of wealth. ‘ The 
principle which prompts to save,’ says Adam 
Smith, ‘is the desire of bettering our condition, 
a desire which, though generally calm and dis¬ 
passionate, comes with us from the womb, and 
never leaves us till we go into the grave * ( XV. of N. 
Bk. II. ch. iii.). 

Mill asserts that to get out of one rank in society 
into the next above it is the great aim of English 
middle-class life, and that to this end it is necessary 
to save enough to admit of retiring from business, 
and living on the interest of capital (Principles, 
Bk. I. ch. xi. § 4). In America, on the other hand, 
success in business itself is often the dominant 
idea. Many of the most successful business men 


in the United States seem to be wholly absorbed in 
the acouisition and accumulation of capital, simply 
and solely as a necessary condition of pre-eminence 
in the world of business. They know no other 
goal. In some cases, indeed, the means is mistaken 
for the end, and the mere accumulation of wealth 
becomes the mainspring of life; or it may be that 
the habit of accumulating, acquired in time of 
need, maintains its sway when the need has 
passed. 

But though the effective desire of accumulation 
is thus sometimes in excess of what reason would 
justify, there is much more danger in the other 
extreme. Nations may be ruined by extravagance, 
never by parsimony. 

The popular idea of the social effects of ex¬ 
travagant expenditure is based on reasoning the 
fallacious nature of which has often been exposed. 
Saving is identified with selfish hoarding, while the 
spendthrift is regarded as benefiting all around 
him. It is admitted that he may be ruining him¬ 
self and his family, but it is not generally iccog- 
nized that he is almost equally the enemy of society. 
The lavish outlay of the spendthrift makes money 
circulate, and increases the profits and wages of 
wine-merchants, tailorR, domestic servants, and 
others. That is what we see. What we do not so 
readily see is that, had the money not been thus 
squandered, the capital which it represents would 
not have lain idle, but would have found its way, 
through the medium of our banking organization, 
into the hands of some manufacturer or ship¬ 
builder, say, to be employed by him in productive 
industry. The spendthrift, then, does not benefit 
trade, or give employment to labour; he simply 
alters the direction of the employment of capital, 
and he renders the nation poorer by the amount of 
the wealth he thus wastefully consumes. The 
saving person, on the other hand, creates a fund 
which, m its consumption, affords an equal employ¬ 
ment for labour, and yet is continually renewed 
(see Mill, Principles, Bk. 1. ch. v. §§3, 5). Economy, 
in short, enriches, while extravagance impoverishes, 
the individual and the nation. 

And in this, as in most other cases, good econ¬ 
omy is good morality. The accumulation of 
wealth implies, in the normal case, forethought, 
self-restraint, energy, and enterprise on the part 
of the individual, and it is an essential condi¬ 
tion of his economic freedom. For the nation, it 
is an essential prerequisite of the highest civili¬ 
zation. It means increased scope for Division of 
Labour. ‘ As the accumulation of stock must, 
in the nature of things, be previous to the division 
of labour, so labour can be more and more sub¬ 
divided in proportion only as stock is previously 
more and more accumulated ’ (Adam Smith, W. 
of N., Bk. II. Introd.). It thus means increase m 
man’s power over nature, with consequent economy 
of human effort in the satisfaction of the primary 
needs, and increased leisure for the culture of Art 
and Science and Literature. Nations, like men, 
may grow rich without culture, but the highest 
civilization is impossible in the absence of a sound 
economic basis of accumulated capital. 

Arch. B. Clark. 

ACHiEMENIANS. \ dynasty which ruled 
in Persia from B.c. 558 tit 330, and whose religion 
is important for the study of the development of 
Zoroastrianism. The monarchs of the line were 
as follows : Cyrus the (Jreat (558-530), Cambyses 
(530-522), Darius l. (522-486), Xerxes I. (486-465), 
Artaxerxes i. (465-424), Xerxes II. (424), Sogdianus 
(424), Dili ins II. (424-404), Artaxerxes II. (404-358), 
Artaxerxes ill. (358-337), and Darius Ill. (337-330). 
The scanty data concerning their religion are con¬ 
tained in classical writings, in inscriptions in 
Babylonian, Egyptian, and Creek, and above all 
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in their own inscriptions, which were written in 
Old Peraian, with Babylonian and New Elainitic 
translations. The only kings of this dynaaty who 
come into consideration here are Cyrus, Cambyses, 
Darius l., Xerxes I., and Artaxerxes II. and in. 

x. Cyrus the Great. —The material for a know¬ 
ledge of the religion of this monarch is restricted 
to the Cyropmha of Xenophon, the OT, and the 
Babylonian inscriptions. The Cyropcrdia, as is 
well known, is a historical romance, and its state¬ 
ments, therefore, can be accepted only with 
caution, unless they can be controlled by the 
Avesta or other sources. On the other hand, it 
must be borne in mind that Xenophon had excep¬ 
tional opportunities for observing the Achamienian 
religion, through his long association with Cyrus 
the Younger, so that under his apparent Hellenic 
veneer there may lurk some true elements of 
Achamienian belief. In this romance Cyrus is 
repeatedly represented as offering sacrifices, and it 
is noteworthy that he invokes the assistance of the 
magi (iv. 5. 14, vi. 5. 67, viii. 1. 23). The deities 
to whom he rendered sacrifice appear under the 
Greek nomenclature of Zeus, Helios, Ge, and 
Hestia (i. 6. 1, iii. 3. 22, viii. 7. 3), and in addi¬ 
tion to them he worshipped ‘ the other gods ’ or 
‘all the gods’ (the latter phrasi is interesting as 
being a striking, though doubtless accidental, 
parallel with a phrase of similar meaning in the 
Old Persian inscriptions of Darius) and the tute¬ 
lary divinities (tfputi) of Assyria, Syria, Media, and 
Persia. With this list must be compared the state¬ 
ment of Herodotus (i. 131) and of Strabo (xv. 3. 13) 
that the Persians worshipped the sun, the moon, 
earth, fire, water, the winds, Aphrodite, and, 
above all, the sky, which they called Zeus. It 
thus becomes evident that the worship ascribed to 
Cyrus by Xenophon was a nature-worship closely 
akin to the Iranian cult which finds its revival 
in the so-called Younger Avesta. The deities 
honoured by him were doubtless identical with 
Ahura Mazda, Mithra, Atars (the sacred fire), and 
Anahita (apparently identified with the earth as 
being a goddess of fertility). The identification of 
Hestia with the sacred fire receives its confirma¬ 
tion in the r6le ascribed to fire in the sacrifice 
recounted in Cyrop. viii. 3. 12, but the equation of 
Ge with Anahita is more doubtful. This goddess 
is represented by the Aphrodite of Strabo, and the 
divine personification of earth in Iranian mytho¬ 
logy was Spenta Armaiti (Gray, ARW vii. 364-370). 
If, however, the identification here proposed be 
accepted, it finds a striking parallel in the colloca¬ 
tion of Ahura Mazda, Mithra, and Anahita in the 
Old Persian inscription of Artaxerxes ii. The 
tutelary divinities whom Cyrus is represented as 
worshipping are none other than the fravashis , who 
were originally the ghosts of the dead, yet who 
later came to be protecting godlings, and are thus 
invoked in Yasna, xxiii. 1 : 4 1 invoke to worship 
those fravashis who aforetime were of the houses, 
and of the villages, and of the districts, and of the 
lands; who sustain the heaven, who sustain the 
water, who sustain the earth, who sustain the kine, 
who sustain children in the wombs to be conceived 
that they die not.’ In the instructions of the 
dying Cyrus concerning the disposal of his body, 
on the other hand ( Cyrop . viii. 7. 25), he departed 
widely from Zoroastrian usage when he requested 
that he be buried in earth, a request whose accur¬ 
acy is confirmed by the elaborate description of his 
tomb as given by Strabo (xv. 3. 7), which agrees 
strikingly with the so-called Tomb of Cyrus at 
Pasargadoe. It may be noted in this connexion 
that the Achsememan kings were entombed in 
rock sepulchres, as is evidenced by their tombs at 
Persepolis and elsewhere; while Herodotus (i. 140) 
states that the Persians, after exposing the corpse 


to birds or dogs, coated it with wax and placed it 
in the ground. It would seem, therefore, that the 
data of Xenophon concerning the founder of the 
Achamienian dynasty are not so valueless as is 
sometimes supposed. They agree remarkably 
with the statements of the Younger Avesta, which, 
despite its comparatively late date, doubtless re- 

? resents in its main outlines the religion of the 
ranians before the reform associated with the 
name of Zoroaster. 

Turning to the Babylonian inscriptions of Cyrus, 
we find that the religion of Cyrus is mentioned in 
the two texts of the Nabuna’id-Cyius Chronicle 
and the Cylinder Inscription. In noth Cyrus de¬ 
clares that Nabuna’id, the last native sovereign of 
Babylon, had brought the gods of Sumer and 
Akkad from their own temples to his capital, while 
he, on the other hand, as the chosen of Marduk, 
restored them to their homes. The view has been 
advanced that Marduk and his son Nabu, who are 
mentioned in close association in both these in¬ 
scriptions, weie regarded by Cyrus merely as other 
names for Ahura Mazda and his son Atars (the 
sacred fire). This theory seems, on the whole, 
scarcely tenable ; and a general consideration of 
the character of the Achiemenian, so far as it can 
be traced, leads to the interpretation that he acted 
as a clever politician, and not as a religious leader. 
Nor can the famous passage in Is 44“-45 4 be con¬ 
strued as casting any real light on the religion of 
Cyrus. Though the Persian king is addressed as 
‘ the shepherd of Jahweh.’as His * anointed,’ before 
whom all nations should be subdued, and as the 
one whom Jahweli had called and in whom He took 
delight, this implies nothing more than a recogni¬ 
tion of the close sympathy existing between Isiael 
and Persia, and the conviction that the conqueror 
of Babylon would free the Jews from their exile. 
It is, in other words, the eulogy of the enthusi¬ 
astic and hopeful prophet in honour of the politic 
victor. 

Of these three sources, the Greek, even making 
all allowances for possible inaccuracies, seems to be 
the most reliable. The most that can be said, in 
the light of the data now available, is that the 
religion of Cyrus approximated closely to that con¬ 
tained in the Younger Avesta. There is no evidence 
whatever to show that he was a Zoroastrian. 

2. Cambyses.—The religious records concerning 
this monarch are extremely scanty. Herodotus 
(iii. 16) mentions his impiety in burning the corpse 
of Amasis, 4 since the Persians regard fire as a god 
. . ., saying that it is not right to give the corpse 
of a man to a god.’ Both m Persia and in the 
home of the Avesta the defilement of the fire by 
contact with dead matter was regarded as a most 
grievous sm (of. Vendidad, vi. 73-81). The only 
other document which throws light on the religion 
of Cambyses is an Egyptian text on a naophoric 
statue in the Vatican. According to this inscrip¬ 
tion, the strangers had intruded within the pre¬ 
cincts of the goddess Neit at Sais and had placed 
various obstructions there. In answer to a peti¬ 
tion received by him, Cambyses commanded that 
the fane be purified and that its worship be 
restored. He fiimself then went to Sais, restored 
all offerings to the goddess and also to Osins, 
while he likewise * worshipped before the holiness 
of Neit with much devotion, as all the kings had 
done ; he made great offering of all good things to 
Neit, the great, the divine mother, and to all the 
gods who dAvell in Sais, as all the pious kings 
had done’ (Petrie, History of Egypt, 1905, iii. 
361, 362). Though Cambyses was, as is univers¬ 
ally acknowledged, a madman, his policy with 
regard to this temple was thoroughly in accord 
with that pursued by Cyrus before him and Darius 
after him. His stabbing of the Apis bull, on the 
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other hand, was the act of a maniac’s cruelty, and 
was not inspired by any devotion to religious 
tenets of his own. 

3. Darius I.—The chief source for a study of the 
religion of this monarch is furnished by his in¬ 
scriptions in Old Persian, with their Babylonian 
and New Elamitic versions. The texts are found 
at Behistun, Persepolis, Naqs-i-ltustam, Elvand, 
Susa, Kirman, and Suez. In his inscriptions the 
king constantly ascribes the source of his authority 
to the ‘grace of Ahura Mazda,’ declaring : ‘ Aura- 
mazda brought me the kingdom ; Auramazda bore 
me aid until this kingdom was held ; by the grace 
of Auramazda 1 hold this kingdom’ (Bh. i. 24-26). 
All evil in the realm is regarded as due to the 
malignant influence of the ‘Lie’ ( drauga ), which 
is to be compared with the dm) of the Avesta. 
The ‘Lie’ was the cause of rebellion, while the 
power of Darius was due, in his opinion, largely to 
the fact that he had not been a ‘liar.’ The 4 Lie’ 
is thus closely parallel with the Anra Mainyu of the 
Avesta, and it is not impossible that it is a euphe¬ 
mistic term for the arch-fiend, thus accounting for 
the omission of all mention of Anra Mainyu in the 
Old Persian inscriptions. The fact that the Pahlavi 
translation of Yasna, xxx. 10, identifies the dm) 
with Ahriman cannot, however, be cited in sup- 
ort of this hypothesis. Ahura Mazda is frequently 
escribed in the texts of the Achaemenian kings as 
*a great god w r ho created this earth, who created 
yon heaven, who created man, who created peace 
for man, who made Darius [or, Xerxes, Artaxerxes] 
king, the one king of many, the one ruler of many.’ 
This passage is very similar to the Gilthfi. Avesta 
Yasna, xxxvii. 1 : ‘Here praise we Ahura Mazda, 
who created both kine and holiness, and created 
waters, created both good trees and light, both the 
earth and all good things.’ This is but one of a 
number of parallels between the Old Persian texts 
and the Avesta which might be cited (cf. Windisch- 
mann, Zoroastr. Studien, 121-125); yet, on the other 
hand, an equal mass of coincidences exists between 
the Acha*menian inscriptions and the Assyr.-Bab. 
records (cf. Gray, AJSL xvii. 151-159). 

It has been suggested that Ahura Mazda was regarded, in a 
sense, aa the author of evil aa well as of good, since Darius says 
(Bh. iv 67-fii)): ' If thou hideat this tablet, (and) idlest it not to 
the people, may Auramazda be thy slayer, (and) may thy family 
be not.’ This la not, however, altogether certain, for Ahura 
Mazda, aa the god of the king, might fairly he invoked to 
destroy his enemies, such an act scarcely being regarded as 
evil. On the other hand, the only direct allusion to Ahriman 
in connexion with an Achwmeniun monarch is found in 
Plutarch's Life erf Themistocles, iii., where Xerxes prays that 
‘ApM*aeioc niay always give the Greeks the mad impulse to drive 
their best men from them. Yet one can hardly give much 
weight to an isolated statement of a I Ur and somewhat 
rhctorieul author, especially as he was well acquainted with 
orthodox Zoroastrianism (see his da laid .s st Osinda, xlvi.). 

The course which the upright man should pursue 
is termed 4 the right path ’ padim (tyam rastdm), an 
idea which recurs not only in the Avesta (Yasna, 
lxxii. 11 ; Ya&t, x. 3, 86 ; Vendidad, iv. 43), hut also 
in the OT, the Veda, and especially in Buddhism. 
In this spirit Darius declares, in a much-disputed 
passage, that 4 1 walked according to rectitude ’ 
( uparty ar&tdm upariyayam, Bh. iv. 64 ; for the 
establishment of this text see Jackson, JAOS 
xxiv. 90-92), the Arstfi here mentioned being 
doubtless identical with the Arst&t of the Younger 
Avesta, ‘ who furthereth creatures, prospereth 
creatures, giveth health unto creatures’ (Ya&t, 
xi. 16). If these two beneficent powers are repre¬ 
sented both in Old Persian and in the Avesta, the 
two sources agree in their view of the demon of 
drought, for the Dusiyftrft against whom Darius 
invokes the protection of Ahura Mazda is to be 
identified with the Duiyiiryft, for whose destruc¬ 
tion, according to the Younger Avesta ( Yait, viii. 
60 - 56 ), Tistrya, the Dog-Star, was especially 
created by Ormazd (note also the mention of the 


4 horde,’ Old Persian haind, Avesta haind, in both 
texts in close association with ‘drought’). 

It is thus evident that the Old Persian inscrip¬ 
tions of Darius represent him as a worshipper of 
Ahura Mazda and os filled with abhorrence of the 
‘ Lie.’ One beneficent godling (Arstft) and one 
maleficent fiend (Dusiy&r&) aie mentioned under 
the same names in the Younger Avesta. The 
stylistic parallels which may undoubtedly he traced 
between the Acluemenian texts and the Avesta, on 
the other hand, are counterbalanced by the Assyr.- 
Bab. inscriptions from which Darius and his suc¬ 
cessors manifestly drew. Ilis policy towaids other 
faiths than his own was that of Cyrus. In his re¬ 
construction of the kingdom on lus accession, he 
states that he ‘restored the places of worship 
which Gaumata had digged down ’ (Bh. i. 64). He 
thus appears as an opponent of rigid Magian ortho¬ 
doxy, lor the ‘places of worship’ (uyndmin) are 
shown by the Bab. version to have been ‘ houses of 
the gods’ (bltdti sa ildni). That these were fire 
temples, like the Magian structures described by 
Strabo (733) as existing in Cappadocia, seems less 
probable than that they were temples of the gods 
of non-Persian peoples. 

Thia view receives confirmation from a Greek and an 
Egyptian inscription of Danus In the former text, found in 
1886 at Deirmenjik (ad Cousin and Deschamps, UCU xiii.), 
the king reproves his subject Gadates, who had sought to 
effacs all traces of the royal attitude towards the gods, which, 
Darius expressly states, had been that of his predecessors, and 
who had sxacted a tax from tha priests of 1 Apollo ' Who 
‘Apollo’ was is doubtful. Cousin and Deachamps, somewhat 
strangely, identify him with Atari (the sacred fire), who appears 
in Greek, as noted above, under the name of Ilestia. He is 
probably, however, the Greek divinity Apollo, who in times 

ast had given a favourable oracle to Cyrus, perhaps during 

is Lycian campaign, and who was consequently honoured by 
the Achsmenian dy nasty. At all events, the inscription is non- 
Zoroastnan in tone. 

Still more polytheistic is the stele of Darius at Tell el- 
Mankhutah (erl Gnldnscheff, RTA J J xiii. IOC-107), which 
contains the following words: ' (Darius) born of Neit, the lady 
of Neit, the lady of Sais, image of the god Ra who hath put 
him on his throne to accomplish what he hath begun . . . 
(master) of all the sphere of the solar disc. When lie (Darius) 
was in the womb (of his mother) and had not yet appeared upon 
earth, she (the goddess Neit) recognized him as her son . . . 
shs hath (extended) her arm to him with the how before her to 
overthrow for ever his enemies, as ehe had done for her own 
•on, the god Ka He is strong . . . (he hath destroyed) his 
enemies in all lands, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Darius 
who liveth for ever, the great, the prince of princes . . . (the 
ton) of ilystaspcs, the Achtumeman, the mighty. He is her 
son (of the goddess Neit), powerful and wise to enlarge his 
boundaries.’ 

Devout and noble though his inscriptions show 
him to be, Darius seems to have been by no means 
a strict monotheist. This statement is borne out 
by the old Persian texts themselves, which show 
that he felt merely that Ahura Mazda was, as he 
himself says, 4 the greatest of gods ’ A Perse- 
politan inscription thrice contains the words hadd 
viOuibU bagaxbxS, which were formerly rendered 
‘with the clan-gods,’ hut which are now regarded 
as meaning ‘ with all the gods.’ This interpretation 
is confirmed by the Bab. itti ilanx gabln and the 
New Elamitic annap marpepta - it aka (‘w r ith all 
the gods ’) in texts of closely similar content and 
phraseology. The plural of bayn (‘god’) occurs 
in the Avesta only in Ya&t, x. 141, which states 
that Mithra 4 is the wisest of gods,’ hut its Pahlavi 
form occurs at least thrice, an undoubtedly Zoroas- 
trian passage (Dhikart, viii. 15. 1) being especially 
interesting in this connexion, since it speaks of the 
4 worship of Auharmazd, the highest ot divinities.’ 
This phrase is strikingly similar to passages m the 
inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes which describe 
Aliura Mazda as 4 the greatest of gods.’ That such 
a phrase is not necessarily polytheistic is clear from 
such passages of the OT as Ps 82 1 95* and 97*. In 
the New Elamitic version, however, occurs the 
statement, which may be significant, that Ahura 
Mazda was * the god of the Aryans.' If streas may 
be laid on this (a fact which is by no means certain), 
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it may serve as a partial explanation of the polic 
pursued by the Achasinenians with regard to th 
gods of the Babylonians, Egyptians, and Greeki 
This view of Ahnra Mazda as a national deity ii 
the eyes of the Persian kings may readily be 
taralleled from other Oriental nations of antiquity, 
t may also explain the collocation of Ahura Mazda 
‘with all the gods,’of whom he was the greatest. 
In the light of this, the epithet rarptpot, applied by 
Cyrus, according to Xenophon, to Zeus (Ahura 
Mazda) and H ostia (Atars, the sacred fire), possibly 
likewise becomes explicable (cf., however, tnesame 
epithet given by Greek poets to A£ther, Apollo, 
Hekate, Hermes, and Zeus; see Bruchmann, Epi¬ 
thet a Deorum qua; apud Potto& Grctcos Ityuntur, 
Leipzig, 1893). Under any explanation it is a far 
cry from the nationalistic Aliura Mazda of the 
olitie Achirmenians to the god of the Avesta, who 
rooks no rivals and urges his follower to ‘convert 
all men living’ ( Yasna, xxxi. 3). 

4. Xerxes I.—The chief source for a knowledge 
of the religion of Xerxes I. is Herodotus, who 
states (vii. 43, 53, 54) that this king, when he ar¬ 
rived at the Hellespont in his expedition against 
Greece, sacrificed a thousand oxen to ‘Athene of 
Ilium,’ and also made a libation to the sun, and 
gave an offering to the sea. ‘ Athene of Ilium ’ 
seems to be the Persian Anahita, who is mentioned 
in the inscriptions of Artaxerxes II., and to whom 
were offered, according to the Younger A vest 
(Ya&t, v.), ‘a hundred stallions, a thousand bulls, 
and ten thousand sheep.’ The correspondence ill the 
number of oxen ottered in both accounts is surely 
noteworthy. The homage to the sun (Mithra) and 
the waters is too well known to require further 
elucidation (cf. Strabo, xv. 3. 13). If Herodotus 
may he believed, moreover, Xerxes sacrificed at a 
place called Nine Hoads nine Greek boys and nine 
Greek gills, and he adds (vii. 114) that it was 
customaiy for the Persians to offer victims by 
burying them alive. In view of the fact that this 
custom is mentioned nowhere else, and of the 
defilement of the sacred element earth which it 
would cause, the statement of the Greek historian 
seems too improbable to be accepted as authentic. 
A passage of much interest, however, is that in 
which Herodotus says (vii. 40) that Xerxes was 
accompanied in his march by the ‘sacred chariot 
of Zeus,’ which was drawn by eight white horses, 
whose driver went on foot, ‘ for no man mounteth 
on this throne’ (cf. Quintus Curtius, iii. 8-12). 
This 4 chariot of Zeus ’ was, it may be conjectured, 
none other than the shrine in which dwelt Ahura 
Muzda, the national deity, who thus escorted the 
king to victory quite as Jaliweh did in His ark 
carried by the Israelites. 

5, 6. Artaxerxes II. and III.—The brief texts 
of Artaxerxes II. and ill. are interesting solely as 
adding the names of Mithra and Anahita to that 
of Ahura Mazda. That this was a real innovation 
seems far from probable, in the light of the religion 
ascribed by the allusions in the classics to Cyrus 
and Xerxes. It is noteworthy, in this connexion, 
that Plutarch, who was by no means unacquainted 
with true Zoroastrianism, confirms the testimony 
of the inscriptions. In his Life of Artaxerxes 11 . 
he mentions the king’s worship of Anahita, his 
oaths in the name of Mithra, as well as his 
coronation in a temple of ‘Minerva’ (a deity of 
uncertain identification). 

The Achamienians are curiously, and perhaps sig¬ 
nificantly, ignored in the Middle Persian writings. 
The theory has been advanced that Artaxerxes I. 
Longimanus is mentioned in the Pahlavi texts 
under the name of ‘Ardashir the Kayan, whom 
they call Vohuman, son of Spend dad,’ who, accord¬ 
ing to Bahman Yait, ii. 17, * separates the demons 
from men, scatters them about, and makes the 


religion current in the whole world.’ This hypo¬ 
thesis lacks all foundation. The Zoroastrian Arta 
xerxes was the son of Spend-dad; the Acluemeni&n 
was the son of Xerxes; al-Birflni rightly dis¬ 
tinguishes between them, and the identification of 
the two in the Shtih-Namah and other sources is 
properly regarded as contrary to history, since it 
Is due to the accidental coincidence that the grand- 
r ather of each was named Darius. Again, accord¬ 
ing to the DenJcart (iv. 23), ‘Darai, son of Darai, 
ordered the preservation of two written copies 
of the whole Avesta and Zand.’ This Darius, 
who was the son of Darius, is identified with the 
Achtemenian Darius ill. Codomanus, who was the 
Bon of Arsanes. Al-Biriinl once more carefully 
istinguishes between the two, and it is not un- 
ikely that he is right in so doing (cf. Noldeke in 
ieiger-Kuhn’s Grundriss dtr iran. Philoloait , ii. 
41), even though other Oriental sources identify 
he two. At all events, the equation is too doubt- 
ul, with the data now available, to serve as a 
basis for any hypothesis, either for or against the 
Zoroastrianism of the Achamienians. 

[n this connexion, however, mention may be made of the 
rery plausible hypothesis ot the Barsi scholar Desai, who sup¬ 
poses (Cama Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1900, 37) that this 
Janus and his immediate predecessors were transferred from 
.he one dynasty to the other by the Pahlavi writers ' in their 
ittempt to palm off some of the last kings of the Achamienian 
louse mentioned above, as the last Kayanian inonarchs, the 
iircessors of king Ounhtasp.’ If this ma> be accepted (and it is 
>y no means improbable), it would readily follow as a matter 
if course that the undoubted Zoroastrianism of the dynasty of 
lshtaspa should he attributed to the added kings, whatever 
leirown faith may have been. The lack of agreement between 
le inonarchs recorded In the Pahlavi textH and the dynasty of 
he Achamienians must, however, be taken into account in any 
ttempl to solve this problem. 

In the light of what has been said, it would ap¬ 
pear that the Aclumuenians were pre-eminently 
worshippers of Ahura Mazda, though they did not 
efuse to recognize other Iranian deities, such as 
lie sun, the fire, and the waters, or even hesitate 
o honour the divinities of other countries, rebuild 
eir temples, and restore their cult. Ahura 
dazda was to them a purely national god, sur- 
ounded by subordinate deities who were clearly 
ature - divinities. Numerous parallels may he 
rawn, both in concept and in phraseology, be- 
ween the Old Persian inscriptions and the Avesta, 

It hough it is most significant that these comm¬ 
ences are with the Younger Avesta, with its pro- 
able recrudescence of the pre-Zoroastrian nature- 
alt, rather than with the Gathiis; and it must 
Iso be remembered that equally striking ana- 
•gues exist between the Old Persian and the 
ssyr.-Bab. texts. The Old Persian inscriptions 
mat be supplemented by all available sources, 
hetber in Greek, Egyptian, Babylonian, or New 
Jaimtie. From a careful study of all these doeu- 
icnts, it becomes clear that tlie only conclusion 
hich can safely be reached concerning the re¬ 
gion of the kings of this dynasty is that they 
ere Mazdayasnians, not Zoroastrians. 
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ACHE LOUS.—The name of the greatest river 
in Greece. Flowing from the watershed of Pindus 
in a southerly direction, it forms in its lower waters 
the boundary-line between iEtolia and Acamania 
before falling into the Ionian Sea. The river-god 
who presided over it was reputed the son of Oceunus 
and Tethvs (lies. Thtog. 340); he was the eldest of 
3000 brothers and supreme amongst them, in power 
second only to Ocean us himself (Acusilaus fr. lln, 
Fragm .. Hist. Gr. i. 101). Other legends, after the 
manner of Euhemerus, represent him as a man in 
consequence of whose sorrows the river first gushed 
forth as a divine solace (see, e.g.. Prop. ii. 25, 33). 
Tradition regarded him as the king of streams, 
from whom are derived the waters of all other 
rivers (Zenodotus on Horn. II. xxi. 195), and as 
such he was worshipped throughout the Greek 
woild, from Athens and Oropus as far as Rhodes 
and Metapontum. Thus it is not surprising that 
smaller streams besides the Aitolian river hire his 
name—in Thessaly, Aeha*a, Arcadia, and elsew here. 
Further, we find the word Achelous generalized in 
the sense of water (Kur. liaerh. 625, etc.); this occurs 
especially in the ceremonial phraseology of sacri¬ 
fices and oaths—proving that the identification is 
not a poetical refinement, hut the survival of an old 
religious formula (Kphorus fr. 27 ; Fragm. Hint. Gr. 
i. 239). Again, Achelous is the father of a numerous 
progeny of water-nymphs, such as Peirene, Castaha, 
and I)iree, the guardian spirits of local Hellenic 
streams. The appropriateness is less obvious when 
the Sirens appear as his daughters (Paus&n. ix. 
34, 2): perhaps they are so viewed in their aspect 
as the windless calm of the southern sea in summer 
(cf. Od. xii. 168). For it has been held that Ache- 
lous was not only a river-god, but, as signifying 
water in general, also the lord of the sea (W'iJamo- 
witz-Moellendorfr, Eur. Herakles 2 , i. p. 23). His 
most famous appearance in mythical story i* as 
the suitor of Deianeira, who was vanquished by 
Herakles after a fierce struggle. Like Proteus, he 
iHissessed the power of metamorphosis, and in this 
oattle he assumed the form of a wild bull (Soph. 
Track. 9fn, 507 fT.). In the course of the fignt, 
one of his horns was broken off by Herakles, and, 
according to one account, he ransomed it from his 
conqueror by giving in exchange for it ths horn 
of Amaltheia or cornucopia (AjKdlod. Bibl. ii. 7, 5). 
The ancients gave a rationalistic explanation of 
the story : Herakles represents the growing power 
of civilization, which reclaimed the marsh land for 
agriculture by damming and diverting the wild 
exuberance of the river (Strain), x. p. 458). It 
seems rather as if Achelous was a name conse¬ 
crated in primitive ritual to express the principle 
of moisture as the source of life and growth. Fur¬ 
ther, since to a nation of cowherds the hull is typi¬ 
cal of generative power, the fostering river-god was 
worshipped in bull form. Whatever lie the explana¬ 
tion, it should not lie forgotten that the bull shape 
is common to all river-gods and is not limited to 
Achelous (cf. Eur. Ion 1261). A symbolical con¬ 
nexion between the two aspects of divinity was 
found in the horn of plenty, which, as we have 
.<een, was mythically associated with Achelous. 

In art, Achelous is represented either as an old 
man with horns, as a sea-serpent with human head 


and arms and bull’s horns, or as a bull with human 
face and long dripping l>eard. 

The etymology of the word is unknown, and 
inferences based merely upon conjectural explana¬ 
tions of it should be unhesitatingly rejected. 

Literature —Artt. by G. Wenzel in Pauly-Wissowa, and by 
H. W. StolJ in Roacher; O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. u. llelt- 
gumsgesch. (1897) pp. 343, 828, etc.: Jane E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (1903), p. 436 ; 
J. G. Frazer, Pausanxas, ii. p. 627. 

A. C. Pearson. 

ACHILLES was extensively worshipped 
throughout the Hellenic world. Numerous guesses 
have been made at the derivation of bis name l>oth 
in ancient and in modern times, but the etymology 
remains quite uncertain. Nor does it appear pos¬ 
sible to attribute to him with confidence any exclu¬ 
sively naturalistic significance, though he has been 
claimed as a river-god, as & god of light, and even 
as a moon-god ; for us, he is merely the chief 
of the heroic figures of Greek myth who were 
deified by later generations as transcending the 
normal powers of humanity. Nevertheless, there 
are certain prominent features in his worship which 
claim recognition. 

He appears most conspicuously as a sea-god, 
whose temple was placed on promontories or navi¬ 
gable coasts, and whose help as a pilot would secure 
a safe anchorage, or, in time of stress, would as¬ 
suage the violence of the storm. The contrary 
winds, with which his spirit visited the Greeks 
after the capture of Troy, ceased when Polyxena 
had been sacrificed (Eur. Hec. 109, 1267). In this 
capacity his name was perpetuated, and honours 
were paid to him at harbours, as at Tainaron and 
Skyros. The popularity of his worship amongst the 
Greek settlers in Asia Minor accords with this; at 
Miletus a spring was called by his name, and in 
his temple at Sigeurn in the Troad oflerings were 
made to him as a hero. But the most significant 
testimony to the high estimation in which he was 
held is the extension of his cult to the shores of 
the Euxine, where he was honoured as Pontarches 
(C7G' ii. p. 87 n. 2076). To this neighbourhood it 
seems to have l>een carried l»y the earliest Greek 
navigators in their adventurous voyages of dis¬ 
covery. His chief temple in this region was situ¬ 
ated at Olbia on the mouth of the Hypanis, where 
a college of priests w'as devoted to his service (Dio 
Chrys. xxx vi. 80 ft'.); facing the narrowest part of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus a village settlement had grown 
up round another of his precincts (Strabo, xi. p. 494). 
The most interesting and celebrated of his local 
cults w r as connected with the lonely shrine in the 
uninhabited island of Leuke (or Achilles Island, 
sometimes confused with ’Ax^X«of 5p6pos, which 
Strabo places at the mouth of the Borysthenes), 
opposite to the mouth of the Danube (Eur. Andr. 
1260 ; Pind. Nein. iv. 48). Here the only ministrants 
were the sea-birds, and though navigators, for 
whom the temple served as a beacon, might land 
to sacrifice, they w'ere obliged to leave at sunset. 
Here also Helen and Achilles were believed to 
consort together; for sounds of high revelry ami 
the noise of armed men w f ere heard by night, 
proceeding from the sanctuary, and filling with 
awe and amazement those who had been rash 
enough to anchor near (Philostr. Her. xx. 32-40). 

In another aspect, Achilles was recognized as a 
god of healing (Gruppe, see below). This is inferred 
from the association of his worship with that of 
Asklepios, from the healing properties of his spear, 
from his connexion with healing-goddesses such as 
Medea and Ipliigenia, from his detection of the 
magician and thief Pliarninkos, and from his victory 
over the Amazons. There are also distinct traces 
of his beneficent power in cases of ceremonial puri¬ 
fication : the clearest is to be found in the story of 
Poimandros, w r ho successfully obtained his help 
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when suffering from the pollution of accident* 
homicide (Plut. Quccst. Gr. 37, p. 299 C-E). 
Litkratur*. — Artt. by C. Fleischer in Roseher, and 

L Escher in Pauly-Wiwows; O. Gruppe, Griech. Myihol. 
igwntqesch. (1897) f 223, pp. 616-418 ; J. B. Bury in Clli x. 

( 1899 ) p. so?. A. C. Pearson. 

ACOSMISM (Gr. a privative, and Kicpos, 4 tl_ 

universe,* m the sense of an ordered or arranged 
whole).—This term belongs primarily to the field 
of Ontology, i.e. the theory of the ultimate nature 
of Being and Reality; but it has ethical bearings 
also. Allowing for several possible differences of 
theoretical interpretation, the doctrine of Acosmism 
implies that the universe, as known to human 
experience, possesses no reality in itself, but is 
dependent upon, or is a manifestation of, an under¬ 
lying real being. In a word, the universe must be 
viewed as a semblance. In the history of modern 
thought the classical example of Llie doctrine 
may be described as the metaphysical parallel to 
Hume’s psychological scepticism. For Hume, Co- 
<fito, ergo videor esse. And just ai he thus fixes 
illusion upon the experience of the individual 
man, so the acosmist holds the universe aa a whole 
to be illusory. This conclusion, while defensible, 
as in Spinoza’s case, from the standpoint of the 
historical and speculative conditions of the time, 
may be controverted on the strictly theoretical side. 
For it is obvious that the reality constituting the 
substratum of the universe must be regarded as the 
real ; it is no less obvious, however, that the only 
reality attributable to it must be derived, as con¬ 
cerns human experience, from the universe already 
declared to be illusory. For example, Spinoza's 
Absolute Substance—the reality underlying the 
universe—is known to man in the two ‘attributes’ 
Thought and Extension. These in turn differenti¬ 
ate themselves into ‘ modes,’each mode of Thought 
being the correspondent of a mode of Extension. 
God is, therefore, at once the ‘Thing’ which 
thinks and the ‘ Thing ’ which is extended. Hence 
(as the conditions of his age prevented him from 
seeing fully) any attribute of God, whether known 
to man or not, is a method of perceiving substance. 
‘By attribute I understand what intellect per¬ 
ceives of substance as constituting its essence ’ (cf. 
Ethics, ii. 21, Schol.). Between this conclusion 
and Hegelian idealism there may be, doubtless, a 
distinction, but without fundamental difference. 
And the reason lies open. Only from human 
experience can Spinoza, or any one, derive reality 
and meaning to inject into the so-called substratum 
or 1 Unknowable.’ In other words, either the 
reality underlying the cosmos is nothing, or it 
achieves reality just to the extent to which it may 
be viewed as an elective component of human 
experience. 

One need not do more than indicate the import¬ 
ance of this as bearing upon theological problems, 
especially those raised by the religions of India; 
or upon ethical questions, particularly those con¬ 
nected with Quietism (wh. see). 

Th e feeling of the overwhelming nature of the 
Ultimate Being tends naturally to Acosmism ; so, 
too, does undue emphasis upon the transcendence 
of Deity. In both eases, however, the conclusion 
follows usually from a more or less vague ethical 
attitude, rather than from metaphysical analysis 
and logical argument. 

Litkraturk.— G. B. Jaache, Der Pantheumus nach seinen 
verschiedenen Hauptformen (18*6-32), vol. iii.; Dorner, Svst. of 
Chr. Doet. (Ene. tr.) vol. i. 340/., vol. ii. 247 /.; F. Paulsen, Em- 
intuTiff m d. Philosophie,239 1.; F. C. S. Schiller, Riddles of 
the Sphinx, ch. x.; A. E. Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics, 
101/.; Hegel, Encyclopaedia, f 60 ('Logic o/ Hegel,’ tr. W. 
Wallace, 102/., 2nd ed. 1894); H. L. Mantel, Prolegomena 
Logica*( 1860 ), 298; J. Martineau, Essays (1890), vol. ii. 228 ; 

R. A. Duff, Spinoza’s Political and Ethical Philosophy (1908), 
ch. v.; R. Flint, A nti- Thsistie Theories (1879), 409/. ; G. H. 
Lewes, Hist . if Philosophy, vol. IL 176 (ed. o/ 1867); the His¬ 


tories of Modem Philosophy (under' 8pinoz* ’) of J. E. Erdmann 
(Eng. tr.), Kuno Fischer (German only), W. Windelband(Eug. 
tr.), H. HoffdingfEnir. tr.); MindU) S.), vol. iii. 203/., ib. (N. S.) 
vol. v. 161 /.; P. Deussen, The Philosophy of the UpamshadS 
(Eng. tr. 1906), 88-60, 226/. See Pantukibm. 

K. M. Wenlky. 

ACOSTA.— Uriel (or, as he was originally 
named, Gabriel) da Costa is an interesting but 
overrated personality. Interest in his career is 
due mainly to the similarity between his life and 
that of another Amsterdam Jew of the same period 
—Spinoza. It may even be said that the harsh 
treatment which the latter received from the Jewish 
immunity was the result of the vagaries of Acosta; 
but there was no real parallel between the two 
men. Acosta did not possess the strength or origin¬ 
ality of character which enables a religious thinlcer 
to stand alone, yet he was gifted with enough in¬ 
dependence to render it impossible for him to 
submit to the restraint of authority. Acosta was 
porn about 1590 at Oporto, of a Marano family, 
i.e. a family of Jewish origin forced to conform to 
Roman Catholicism. Carefully educated in the 
new faith, he had every prospect of advancement; 
but, as he tells us, his studies of the OT left him 
dissatisfied with Catholicism. Determined to re¬ 
sume .Judaism, Acosta with other members of his 
family contrived to escape to Amsterdam in 1617. 
Here he lived openly as a Jew ; but, as was to be 
expected, he found Judaism less ideally perfect 
than he had dreamed. He soon came into conflict 
with the Synagogue as he had done with the Church, 
was excommunicated, recanted, again defied the 
authorities, was again excommunicated, and finally 
mbniitted to a public and degrading penance in 
-he Synagogue, shortly after which he shot him- 
lelf. This was probably in 1647 ; Spinoza was a 
boy of fifteen at the time. 

Gutzkow, author of the well-known drama on 
be subject, represents Uriel Acosta as a youth at 
be time of his suicide ; he was certainly over 50 ; 
and if the dates given above be correct (as is most 
probable), he was nearer 60. Thus we are not 
leahng with a persecuted youth, but with a 
man of advanced years, who deserves sympathy 
rather for what he was than for what he endured. 
His brief autobiography, written just before his 
death, is indeed a pathetic document. He called 
t Exemplar humanar vitre ; it was published in 
Latin by Philip Limborch on pp. 346-354 of his 
de Veritate Religionis Christiana; (Gouda, 1687, 
since reprinted), and in a German translation by 
H. Jelhnek in Acostas Leben und Lehre (Zerbst, 
874). In this autobiography he tells us most of 
what we know of his career. He abjures both 
Christianity and Judaism, expressing himself with 
peculiar bitterness against thelatter, whose teachers 
lie repeatedly terms Pharisees. The only authority 
hat he admits is the ‘lex naturae,’ thus placing 
irnseif among the Deists. Nature, he says, teaches 
all human virtue and fraternity, while revealed 
eligion produces strife. He speaks sympathetic 
ally of Jesus. Strangely enough, he finds all 
teoessary rules for conduct in the Nouchian laws 
formulated by the Talmudists : these were seven 
n number ; and though the details differ in different 
Rabbinic sources, they include belief in God, the 
guidance of adultery, murder, and robbery. These 
costa considers to be ‘ laws of nature.’ 

As a contributor to religious thought, Acosta 
ivas not original. But he belongs to the direct 
ine of rationalists who were subsequently to attain 
o so much significance in religious history. He 
ved in an age when tolerance was little under < 
itood even in free Amsterdam, and though his 
troubles were mainly self-inflicted, he must always 
injoy the sympathy of those who condemn the 
ittempt of public authority to regulate belief and 
lompel conformity. As a champion of freedom. 
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Acosta must be honoured, but his championship 
was fantastic rather than robust. 

Literature.—W histon, The Remarkable Lift of Uriel A costa, 
an Eminent Freethinker (1740); Uriel Acosta’s Selbstbiographie 
(1847); I. da Costa, Israel en de Volke (1849) ; H. Jellinek, 
Acosta's, Leben und, Lehrs (1874); F. de Sola Mendes in JE 
i. 167 (1001). I. AllRAHAMS. 

ACROSTIC. —An acrostic(h) is etymologically 
an extremity of a line or verse, lit. ‘row’ (<rr/*os). 
Apost. Const, ii. 67 prescribes an antiphonal chant¬ 
ing of psalms in winch a single voice begins the 
verses, and the congregation sing the acrostics 
(rd iKpoffrixia). Epiphanius ( Aligne , xlii. 365) calls 
the numeral iota the 4 acrostic (dx/joorix^) of the 
name Jesus. But an acrostic is usually a poem in 
which the initials of lines or sections spell a word 
or words or an alphabet. An abecedary acrostic is 
sometimes called simply an alphabet. 

X. Bickell and others find fifteen complete alpha¬ 
bets or remains of them in the Heb. OT and Sirach, 
viz. in the following Psalms or chapters: (1-8) 
Pss 9-10. 25. 34. 37. 111. 112. 119. 145; (9) Pr 
31 ; (10-13) La 1. 2. 3. 4 ; (14) Nah 1-2; (15) Sir 
51.* 

(1) Pss 9-10 (LXX 0).—Remains of an alphabet spelt by the 
first letters of alternate verses (Ps 0H-4.il. . . . 10 . . . 14.16.17). 
With 1.TB and I’J’y from 107- ® as initial words we should have 
0 before ]}, as in other cases noted below. The order xySD 
brings somewhat similar letters together. 

(2) Ps 26.—An alphabet minus p, with a letter from each 
verse, except that the 1 is included in ths n verse To restore 
the p, begin v.* 8 with ‘Arise’ (Ps 10*2). An appended 'l3 .nfi 
makes up the number of the verses to the alphabetic twenty- 
two. ‘Carmina alphabetizantia,' like Ps S3, La 6, etc., are 
such as have that number of verses or sections, but are not 
alphabets (Hickell). 

(3) Ps 34.— An alphabet like (2), the added verse beginning 
miD. EV and LXX have in v.*» * The righteous cry (or cried),’ 
for Heb. Ipys Hut with fi before y (vv.*7 16 ) there would he no 
need to repeat ‘The righteous.’ 

(4) Ps 37.—An alphabet mmus y, formed like (1). To com¬ 
plete it, read in v. 3 ® HDP1 oSiyS (O'Viy) with daleth for resh, 
the word in brackets for LXX A avopoi. In v.*# nyitfni minus 1 
gives the n. 

(6. 6) Psh 111. 112 - Alphabets with their letters from the 
halves of the verses, of which three at the end are numbered 
os two (»• 1°) 

(7) Ps 119—Known as Kn:n 3 "k, ‘the great alphabet’ 
(Buxtorf, Ij€Z. s. -J r ,SK) Eight verses begin with aleph, eight 
with beth, and so on. The names of ths letters are given in 
the English Hible, but not in the LXX. Note, however, that the 
pBalm is missing m H ; and see the variants from the Psalters K 
and T (Swcte). 

(8) Ps 14f>. -An alphabet minus 3, with a letter from each 
verse, one beginning m.v pm (LXX wiorbs K.) having fallen 
out before '13 nvr ’plD(v.'«). 

(9) Pr 3110-31.— An alphabet with a letter from each verse; 
but m LXX B the S verse precedes the y verse. 

(10) La L—An alphabet like (9), with the letters in the usual 
order. The LXX gives their names, some of them in B in 
strange forms With TiaSrj for * cf. Aquila's Greek for * Sion * 
m Ps 102*7 22 (Cairo Geniz. Palimpsests, p 81). 

(11. 12. 13) La 2* -■* 3*-«® 4* 22.—Three alphabets, of which 
every verse gives a letter, that in (12) being of the form AAA, 
HUH, etc. Heb. S before y; but in the LXX, which here also 
names the letters, H gives 'Aw and ♦»} wrongly as titles of ths 
fie and agm verses. 

(14) Nah If.—On the supposed traces here of an alphabet 
arranged ‘exquisite artiflcio,’ see Bickell’s Carm. V.T., and art. 
‘Nahum’ in Hastings’ DR and in EBi. 

(16) Sir 51*3 2# — prom the Versions, before the discovery of 
the Cairene Hebrew, Bickell saw that Ben Sira’s poem on 
Wisdom was an alphabet, but he did not satisfactorily de¬ 
termine all the letters. In the LXX B (ed. Swetc) supplies 
materials for ths beginnings of all but the god verse in their 
right order. In v.*# begin TiDDl (but'oyBrjv); in v.*# *nriDO 
(c£*fr«r<ura); and supply the god line from the Hebrew The 
other letters may then be found without difficulty. Comparing 
(2) and (3), Bickell retranslated v.3« m an added ps line, but in 
the Heb it begins rightly or wrongly with mem. 

2. Evidently the alphabeticism of a composition 
is not without critical importance : it enables us 

* Some find the names Psdahel, Pedaiah, Simon in Pss 2522 
1423 ii(»i-4. Pesikt. Rab. detects Moses in Ps 92*, and so from 
Ps. 96** we may spell out VP HVP. The Midrash knows also of 

Greek aXifiaftrrTupiei. 


in places to detect and emend errors, or to supply 
deficiencies. Sometimes at least it connotes com¬ 
pleteness, as in Pr SI 10 '* 1 , where the praises of trhe 
virtuous woman exhaust the alphabet. In the NT 
compare 4 1 am the Alpha and the O.’ 

3. Alphabets and other acrostics are found in 
Jewish Prayer Books and secular writings. Fuinous 
names were shortened acroHtieally, as in RaMBaM 
for Rabbi Moses Maimonides (ben Maim.). A name 
given by acrostic verses may settle a question of 
authorship, as in the case of R. Jacob Ben Shiin- 
shon’s commentary on A both, often found ascribed 
to a better known writer. The mistake may have 
arisen partly from his name having been written 

for Iiaboi Jacob Shitnshoni , and then read * en 
liashi. 

4. Syriac acrostics abound in Service Books and 
other early writings. Aphraates prelixed the 
letters of the alphabet to his twenty-two Homilies. 
Ephraim wrote alphabetic hymns, two of which 
may be seen transliterated at the end of Bickell’s 
Carm. V.T. 

5. That acrostics were used in oracles is thought 
to be indicated by their occurrence in the pietended 
oracles of the Sibyl. These make the name 'Abdp 
an acrostic of east, west, noith, south in the line 
’A »to\It)v re A voiv t« Me<nip.fipli]y re nai" Aptcroy (iii. 26, 
viii. 321 ; cf. ii. )95, xi. 3). Romulus and Remus 
are alluded to by the word tKarbv (xi. 114), the 
Greek R standing for a hundred. The initials of 
the lines viii. 217-250 give the Greek for ‘Jesus 
Christ God’s Son Saviour Cross,’ whence, without 
Cross, as an acrostic of an acrostic, comes IX0T2, 
‘fish,’ a mystic name of Christ (Aug. Cw. Dei , 
xviii. 23). 

6. Otfried’s metrical rendering of a form of the 
Diatessaron into Old High German (9th cent.) is 
preceded by the acrostics, 4 Ludovico (Luthovvico) 
Orientalium Kegnorum ltegi sit Salus teterna,’ 

4 Salomoni Episcopo Otfridus and followed by a 
longer one to the etlect, 4 Otfr. IV. monuehus H. et 
W. Sancti Galli monast. monachis.’ Thus again 
aciostics testify to authorship. 

7. Professor H. A. Giles, of Cambridge, informs 
the writer that ‘the Chinese have sevetal foims of 
the acrostic. The simplest is that in which the 
hidden sentence is revealed by taking the first 
word in each line of a short poem. This form is 
often still further elaborated by using, not the 
actual words required to make sense, but homo¬ 
phones of a more or less misleading character; 
AnglicA, “ Doughs are made,” etc., where Bows is 
required for the sense. Other kinds of acrostic 
are produced by the dissection of words, to which 
the Chinese script readily lends itself, much as we 
form charades.’ 

Ln krai crb.—G ustav Bickell, Carmina Vst. Test. Metrics 
(1882), and art ‘Em alphahttischrs Lied Jesus Sirachs’ (1882) 
in ZAT; art ‘Acrostic’ in Oxford A’ew Eng. Diet., I. Abra¬ 
hams, art ‘Acrostics’ in J E ; Lagarde, Sgmmicta, i 107 
(1877); Bingham, Works, Ilk xiv. 1 . 12 (vol v. 17, Oxford, 
1856); Driver, LOT, eh. vu. , Karl Krumbacher, Gesch. der 
Ilyzant Lilteratur, $ 287 (1807), and Index, s.vv ‘ Akrostichis,’ 
‘Alphabet*’, Orac. Sibgll ed. Rzach (1891), Geffcken (1902); 
J Pn, No. lix. art. ‘Ths Alphabet of Hen Sira ' (190(5); Appendix 
(1900) to C. Taylor s Sayings of the Jewish Father -, p. 93 f.; 
Otfnds von Weissenburg Evanyelienbuch, ed. Johann Kelle, vol. 
i (1850), sec, after the Introduction, pp. Sf., 12 f , 389-394; 
Wilhelm Braune, Althochdeutsches Lesebueh* (1897), pp 40f., 
82-88, 107, 176 f C. TAYLOR. 

ACT, ACTION. —The English word 4 action ’ 
is used very widely. We speak of the ‘ action ’ of 
one body upon another as leadily as of a man’s 
action, and we have no word like the Greek 7rpd£ti 
or the German Handlung, das Jlandeln, to desig¬ 
nate human agency as such, both in general and in 
the particular instance. In the woid ‘conduct’ 
we have a general term for human action as such, 
when we speak of it in a more or less comprehen¬ 
sive way, but in speaking of the particular instance 
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we must have recourse to the words * act ’ and 
‘action.’ Hence, when we wish to designate the 
agency of man in its peculiar character, we must 
prefix the epithet. The peculiar character of 
human action, as the phrase is ordinarily used to 
mark the distinction from any sort of physical 
action, is that the former is an expression of con¬ 
sciousness. Hut in making this broad distinction 
we must notice, first, that it applies equally to all 
animal action as distinguished from physical and 
merely physiological action ; and, second, in the 
discussion of human action the phrase is often used 
more widely to include unconscious actions ex¬ 
hibited by the human organism. The fact is, of 
course, tnat the human organism exhibits all 
grades of action, physical, animal, and human in 
the strictest sense. The only physical actions of 
the organism, however, which concern us in rela¬ 
tion to our study of conscious actions, are those 
which are like the latter in depending directly 
upon the nervous system, but unlike them in not 
expressing consciousness, whether in the form of 
feeling or purpose. Of such actions of the nervoi 
system, not expressive of consciousness, two grades 
are distinguished : the simple Reflex action, and 
the more complex Instinctive action in which a 
numlx*r of movements are co-ordinated in the pro¬ 
duction of a single result—though it should lie 
obseivcd that the range of true instincts is very 
limited in the case of man. When we say that 
these actions are not expressive of consciousness, 
we do not necessarily imply that they have no 
conscious accompaniments, but only that the 
nature of the action is not determined by these 
conscious accompaniments even when present. 
The reflex action of sneezing is not determined by 
the sensations which accompany it. And simi¬ 
larly, though an instinctive action may be accom¬ 
panied by sensation and feeling, the purposive 
character which it displays is not due to conscious 
forethought. 

Of human actions, in the stricter sense, which 
are expressive of consciousness—or which, to use 
the technical term of psychology, are ' conations ’ 
—the most obvious type is the purposed action, in 
which the performance of the action is preceded 
by an idea of the thing to be done. Rut it is 
evident that such purposed action cannot lie 
psychologically primitive, since those ideas or 
images of movements to be executed, which 
are implied in purposed action, could have been 
formed only after previous experience of the 
same movements brought about in some other 
way. Consequently, either we must fall back upon 
reflex actions for a beginning, or we must hold 
that, in the most primitive phase of conation, 
a change of sense - perception, or the feeling 
which accompanies it, finds immediate expression 
in movement. To the former course, winch is 
apt to be favoured by physiologists, there is the 
objection that reflexes, even though they may be 
primitive for the individual in the sense of being 
inherited nervous arrangements, must have been 
developed at some time in the experience of the 
race. In our present experience of the formation 
of a habit, we can trace tne degradation of conative 
action into action that resembles the reflex type. 
And unless we are prepared to assume that our 
inherited reflexes were originally formed by some 
similar process of degradation, the beginnings of 
action are left psychologically inexplicable. From 
the psychological point of view, then, we must 
prefer the other course, and regard as the original 
type of action that in which a change of sense- 
perception or feeling finds immediate expression in 
movement (cf. Ward’s art. ‘ Psychology ’ in EBr, 
vol. xx. pp. 42-43). And this view will appear all 
the more plausible if we remember two points. 


First, such * impulsive * action, as we call it—tha 
terminology of the subject is very confused— 
although as a rule definite enough in the adult 
(e.g. in warding off a blow), is to lx> conceived as 
having been originally vague, diffused, and un¬ 
certain, as the movements of an infant are in com¬ 
parison with those of an adult. Second, it is now 
recognized, and has been shown experimentally, 
that all mental states have this impulsive quality, 
this tendency to affect movement, although in our 
present experience these motor effects are to a 
great extent either quite inappreciable or else in¬ 
hibited (cf. James, Principles of Psychology [1890], 
ii. ch. xxiii.). And the difficulty of a psychological 
theory of action is thus greatly diminished when 
we see that action does not begin with particular 
and isolated definite movements, but that these, 
whether they lie inherited reflexes or acquired im¬ 
pulses, must have lieen developed by the progres¬ 
sive restriction or specialization of movement that 
was originally more diffused. 

Although it is with purposed rather than im¬ 
pulsive action th&t the moralist is mainly con¬ 
cerned, it seems a mistake to confine the epithet 
‘voluntary’ to the former, and the piactice of 
those psychologists is rather to be followed who 
tend to apply the epithet widely to all action that 
is expressive of consciousness. There are, of course, 
objections to such a usage. We use the noun 
‘will’ hi a much narrower sense. And the term 
‘ voluntiuy ’ no doubt seems paradoxical as applied 
to the simpler expressive movements winch are 
hardly to be distinguished from mechanical re¬ 
actions. Rut we have to remember that the im¬ 
pulsive actions of the adult are usually of a higher 
type. The hasty words of an angry man may 
burst from him without any previous distinct idea 
of what he is going to say, and yet there accom¬ 
panies his utterance a consciousness of its meaning, 
in virtue of which we hold him responsible for 
what he has said. The more definite and signifi¬ 
cant an impulse is, the more it must be regarded 
as an expression of character. One man will say 
things in anger which would be impossible to 
another however enraged. And the very fact that 
he permits himself to go on, that lie is not brought 
to a halt by the consciousness of what he is saying, 
shows a basis for the impulse in the man’s general 
character which forbids us to regard the outburst, 
however devoid of previous purpose, as simply in¬ 
voluntary. What we must rather say, then, is 
that all impulsive action is also in a broad sense 
voluntary action, bnt that voluntariness has many 
degrees, and that, the lower down we go in the 
scale, the less possible it becomes to distinguish 
voluntary from involuntary action in character. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of pur¬ 
posed action, we may refer very briefly to a general 
conception of human action, which, if true, would 
profoundly modify the significance to be attached 
to the element of conscious foresight in man’s life. 
It is a conception which is apt to find a ready 
acceptance with those who look upon human con¬ 
duct from the point of view of biological evolution, 
or, again, from the point of view, not very dis¬ 
similar, of a philosophy like Schopenhauer's or 
v. Hartmann’s, which sees in blind will the ultimate 
principle of all existence. Human action, it is 
sometimes argued, is not really determined by 
the transient desires, the petty motives and cal¬ 
culations of interest, of which an introspective 
psychology makes so much. All this constant 
fluctuation and transition from one object of desire 
to another is only so much surface play. The true 
forces lie far deeper, in the strong instinctive ten¬ 
dencies of man’s nature. It is these that have the 
real shaping of his life, these that use for theii 
wn hidden ends all the superficial activity of 
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desire and feeling and calculating intellect, to 
which the reflexion of the individual naturally but 
mistakenly attributes the direction of his life. 
Now, such a conception of human life may have an 
appearance of profundity, but it conveys no real 
insight. It does not aid, on the contrary it ob¬ 
structs, the work of scientific analysis and explana¬ 
tion. To appeal to instinctive tendencies is only 
to involve ourselves in empty mystery, unless we 
can definitely characterize these tendencies, and 
show how they operate, and why they manifest 
themselves in just such ways as they do. Yet for 
such concrete analysis we must, of course, return 
to the very surface processes of consciousness which 
we had affected to despise, and must seek in their 
definite modes of interconnexion, and not in the 
vague and mysterious depths of instinctive ten¬ 
dencies, the definite explanation of the course of 
human life. 

When these two conditions are fulfilled, first, that 
definite movements have begun to emerge from the 
earlier stage of diffused movement—an emergence 
which may be greatly facilitated by the existence 
of inherited nervous co-ordinations ; and, second, 
that images have begun to be formed, then the 
higher stage of purposed action becomes possible, 
in which the idea or image of a movement to be 
executed precedes and directs its actual execution. 
The idea of movement may he prompted by a 
present object (with whose attainment or avoid¬ 
ance the movement must, of course, have been 
already associated), and, as so prompting, the object 
is an object of desire or aversion. But the range 
and significance of desire are vastly widened when 
not merely present objects, but objects that arc 
themselves represented only in idea or imagination, 
are sufficient to prompt ideas of movement. For 
the agent is thereby delivered from his former 
bondage to the immediate present, and is enabled 
both to modify his present situation by the aid 
of ideas derived from his past experience, and to 
anticipate the future by present preparation. With 
the development of such desire-prompted action 
there is bound to emerge the situation described 
as a conflict of desires, with its need for a volun¬ 
tary decision between them. This decision has 
often been represented by psychologists and moral¬ 
ists of the Assoriationist school as brought about 
in a yMflf.n-mechanical way: it is the strongest 
desire that prevails, and the conflict is simply a 
conflict of opposed intensities. Now it is true that, 
as in the case of impulse, so here, if we take desires 
of a very simple kind, the epithet * voluntary 5 
seems hardly to mark any essential peculiarity of 
the process so described. The voluntary decision 
between two desires of a very simple kind, depend¬ 
ing as it does merely on their relative strength, 
seems hardly to be distinguished in character (save 
for the fact that the process goes on in conscious¬ 
ness) from the mechanical result of a conflict be¬ 
tween two forces. But here, too, we must remem¬ 
ber that the simplest type of choice, say the choice 
of a child between an apple and an orange, is 
not really representative of the more important 
choices which the adult has constantly to make. 
And it is just in proportion as the ‘conflicting’ 
desires are not simple or low-grade, but complex and 
significant, that the choice becomes an expression 
of character, and becomes therefore in a fuller 
degree voluntary. Now, the more complex and 
significant the desires are, the less is it possible to 
picture their ‘ conflict ’ as a mere collision between 
two forces of different intensities. The man who 
has to decide whether he will continue in his 
present accustomed vocation or accept a new career 
that has opened out for him, is not simply dis¬ 
tracted between a love of ease and a love of gain. 
He is deciding ultimately between two complex 


schemes of life, and to represent such a decision in 
terms of a simple quantitative diflerence would 
be a caricature. The factors which do admit of 
quantitative measurement in money value may 
even be the least influential of all. 

It is evident, of course, that in an example like 
this we have gone far beyond the range of the 
desires that merely reproduce past experience in 
imagery. We are at a level at which conceptual 
thinking has long been at work upon the materials 
which memory supplies, a level at which the agent 
habitually thinks in terms of generalized purposes, 
to which he refers, and by which lie guides, his 
particular actions. The desires of the adult are 
nearly always more or less significant. That is to 
say, the desired object is desired not merely for its 
own sake, but because it fits in with some wider 
purpose. And the more intelligent and thoughtful 
the agent is, the more his desires and purposes will 
be organized in this way, and rendeied subservient 
to the scheme or type of life in which lie sees the 
completest realization of his powers. 

We must indicate the psychological processes 
involved in this higher development of conation 
and action. One piactical relation that must soon 
be forced upon the attention of an agent trying to 
bring about an ideally represented state of things, 
is that of means and end. With the fuller recog¬ 
nition of this relationship among objects comes the 

J irocess of deliberation, in which the agent seeks to 
liscover the means of attaining an end, or to de¬ 
termine which of two or more ways of attaining it 
is the best. In Aristotle’s classical analysis of 
the deliberative process (Nic. Ethics , hi. iii.), choice 
is expressly characterized as choice of the means. 
Such a view of choice will not, however, apply 
to all cases without straining. For, although in 
every choice between two objects or courses of 
action some end or criterion is implicitly assumed, 
there is an obvious difference between the case in 
which the end or criterion is explicit from the start 
of the deli Iterative process, and the case in which it 
emerges only as a balance of advantage at the end. 
And we must further recognize the possibility, of 
which Aristotle takes no account, that even where 
w'e start w r ith a certain end explicitly before us, 
our delilieration may, by bringing out other ele¬ 
ments of significance in our end which we had not 
before fully appreciated, cause us to modify or 
abandon it altogether. In short, the more import¬ 
ant the matter for decision is, the more does the 
choice tend to express, not an isolated desire for 
a particular end, but the whole character of the 
agent, or, what is the same thing, his ultimate and 
all-inclusive desire for the kind of life which is to 
him best. And the more strenuously a man lives, 
the more will the unity of his character tend to 
work itself out in even the simpler actions of his 
daily life. 

It is for choices of a more or less deliberate kind 
that the term ‘will’ is often reserved in psycho¬ 
logical and ethical discussions. But we must not 
sup)K>8e that the new term denotes a new faculty 
or energy of mind. The expression ‘fiat of will* 
often used in this connexion is very misleading. 
The man who seriously sets himself to delilierate 
must mean to come to a decision. He starts, that 
is to say, with some sort of decision already vaguely 
outlined in the shape of possible alternatives, and 
the only function of deliberation is to eliminate 
what is doubtful and make the proper course of 
action clear. This being done, nothing more is 
needed: if the man was impatient to act, the 
obstacles in his way have now been removed, and 
he will act at once. The general purpose of acting 
was present all through, and by means of the de¬ 
liberative process this geneial purpose takes shape 
in a definite volition. A fiat of will, additional 
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and subsequent to the phase of conation in which 
the deliberative process was complete, would be 
otiose if it merely pave its consent, and wholly 
arbitrary if it withheld it. For, if any reaso 
remained for withholding consent, the deliberati 
could not have been complete, and it is only a 
of such incompleteness that could make the agi 
hesitate and hold himself back from action. Ti 
if we are to give this notion of a fiat of will an 
meaning at all, we must, regard it as merely emph 
sizing the last or finally decisive element in the d 
liberative process itself, the thought that clinches the 
slowly forming decision and issues at once in actio; 

In our consideration of the development of con, 
fcion in the individual, we have so far been abstract 
ing from those aspects of the individual’s actio; 
which depend upon the essentially social charactei 
of human life. In point of fact, however, til 
actions of the individual for the most part 
either explicitly contain or not remotely imply 
reference to other jMjrsons, and to their agency i 
relation to himself as well as to his own agency i 
relation to them. Ami this social factor in mdivid 
iial action manifests itself not merely in the social 
content of the action, but in the definite control 
which social influences exert over the will of th 
agent. The child is no sooner able to understam 
a particular prohibition or command, than he begin; 
to experience this social control, which in varying 
forms is to continue all through his life. At first 
it comes to him from without as a constraint upon 
his desires, but more and more it tends to become 
an internal factor in his own will and character 
and so not more society’s law than that of his own 
nature. Af first it comes to him in the form of 
particular injunctions to refrain from particular 
objects or to do particular acta, and his obedience 
is an obedience given merely to particular persons, 
but more and more it tends to take the generalized 
and impersonal form of rules of action to be obeyed 
merely as such. These rules become concrete, of 
course, only in the personal claims and expecta¬ 
tions which they warrant, but their control reaches 
out beyond every particular case, and pervades the 
whole practical thinking of the individual. Hence 
the important consequence that action constantly 
expresses, not a consideration of means and ends 
at all, but a simple obedience to rule, and that, 
even where it does express a consideration of 
means and ends, this consideration itself is con¬ 
trolled through and through by the habitual regard 
which we pay to social rules in all our practical 
thinking. 

To complete our sketch, we may ask as a final 
question, now far we can bring the whole develop¬ 
ment of conation and action under a single for¬ 
mula. Various attempts have been made to find 
an explanatory formula applicable to action at all 
stages. Many psychologists and moralists have 
sought such a formula in the connexion of action 
with feeling, t.e. with pleasure and pain. This 
connexion has been asserted in two forms which it 
is important to distinguish clearly from each other. 

On the one hand, it may be held that feeling is the 
efficient cause of action. This doctrine is applied 
over the whole range of huin&n action, and means 
that between various impulses, desires, or aims, 
that one will always tend to be realized which 
gives the greatest present pleasure or relieves the 
greatest present uneasiness. And we must, of 
course, observe that present pleasure or uneasiness 
may be caused not merely by present events and 
objects, but also by the mere images or thoughts 
of distant events and possibilities. On the other 
hand, it may be held that feeling is the end or final 
cause of action. This doctrine (technically known 
as Psychological Hedonism) is obviously narrower 
in range, since it applies only to purposed and not 


to impulsive action. It means that of various 
possible courses of action represented before the 
mind, that one will always be chosen which promises 
most future pleasure or least future pain, pleasure 
being thus regarded as the only real object of 
desire. This doctrine is now almost universally 
abandoned in psychology and ethics. For it is 
quite evident that there is a great deal of pur¬ 
posed action, at all levels of conduct, which is not 
determined by calculations of future pleasure and 
pain at all. The hungry man seeks food not for 
the pleasure of eating, but for the more satisfac¬ 
tion of his hunger. The honest man desires to pay 
his just debts not for the pleasure of having been 
honest, but merely because he is honest and wants 
to remain so. The other form of doctrine, accord- 
ng to which we do what continues present pleasure 
or relieves present uneasiness, is more plausible 
cf. the change of view in the chanter on ‘ The Idea 
of Power’ in Locke’s Essay, Fraser s ed. vol. i. p. .‘132). 
Nevertheless it is open to objection on grounds 
both of fact and of principle. The objections of 
Fact are: (1) that action often goes on for a con- 
uderable stretch in a practically neutral state of 
Feeling, (2) that we may persist in painful actions 
n spite of their painfulness. Now we may, of 
course, to save our theory, attribute this per- 
istence to the greater uneasiness experienced on 
(topping. But such uneasiness would seem itself 
to imply a direct interest of coriesponding strength 
in the object of our action, and it is surely simpler, 
lierefore, to refer the persistence to this interest 
irectly. Moreover, as a matter of principle, it 
•ems impossible to explain in terms of merely 
lantitative variations of feeling the definite forms 
hioh action takes. What we have to explain 
not simply varying degrees of one funda- 
lental type of action, but many actions of widely 
iflerent types, and the particularity of the action 
,n be explained only by the particularity of the 
terest which it expresses. There is thus a good 
:al to be said for n view which seems to be find- 
g increasing favour with recent psychologists 
g. Stout, Analytic Psychology ( 189G), i. 224 ff. ; 
tchener. Outline of Psychology 3 (1898), §38), viz., 
at pleasure and pain, agreeableness and uneasi 
ess, are not so much factors in the causation of 
rity as the feeling-tone which accompanies and 
fleets its varying fortunes. 

Another well-known formula for purposed action 
firms that in all choice the object or course of 
tion chosen is conceived as realizing what is 
ere and then the agent’s good (so, e.g ,, Green in 
s Prolegomena to Ethics). The same meaning is 
negatively expressed in the Socratic maxim, that 
no one willingly chooses what is evil ; and this 
famous paradox, when rightly interpreted, only 
says what cannot well be denied, tiiat a man s 
actions, not his professions, are the test and index 
of his real convictions. The formula, as it stands, 
however, is not sufficiently comprehensive, for 
many actions are done without any explicit refer¬ 
ence to the agent’s personal good at all, e.g. assist¬ 
ance given to a person in distress from the mere 
pity felt on seeing it. 

The defect of such formula: is apt, to be that 
they are framed with a too exclusive regard for 
special types of action. If we want a formula 
wif ’ .pplies to all human action, we must fall 
back on the more generalized conception used above, 
and say that all human action is as such expiessive 
of consciousness, and that in proportion as the im¬ 
mediate consciousness expressed, be it impulse, 
desire, or general aim, is intelligent and significant, 
in the same proportion is the action voluntary and 
expressive or character. 

Literature. — in the text-book* of piycbolo^y the varioua 
phtuH'R ot conation or action are apt to be treated in detached 
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Motions. For a comprehensive and continuous account, see 
Sully, Human Mind (1892), vol. 11. H. BARKER. 

ACTION SERMON.—The designation given 
by Presbyterians in Scotland, and where Scottish 
communities exist, to the sermon which immedi¬ 
ately precedes the celebration of the Lord’s Supper.* 
The name is derived directly from John Knox’s 
Book of Common Order t and from the Westminster 
Directory for the Public Worship of God.% In both 
these works the celebration of the Holy Com¬ 
munion is described as ‘the Action.’ The use of 
the phrase in the earlier document may be traced 

J iartly (1) to the Liturgy of Calvin, which was 
argely the basis of the Book of Common Order , 
and in which the section entitled ‘ Mode of cele¬ 
brating the Lord's Supper’ contains this rubric: 
‘ The ministers distribute the bread and the cup to 
the people . . . finally, on use d'action de grdce ’ ;§ 
(2) to tne pre-Reformation use of the word actio 
to denote what was regarded as the essential part 
of the Eucharist, the Sacrifice of the Mass, wherein 
1 Sacramenta eonfieiuntur Dominica.’ll Knox, of 
course, and those who followed him, while retain¬ 
ing the word ‘Action,’ used it with a diflerent 
signification, applying it to the celebration as a 
whole, or to the sanctification and distribution of the 
Hacred symbols, without reference to any ‘ sacrifice.’ 
While (Calvin’s ‘action de grfi.ee’ was probably the 
chief cause (although indirectly) of the term ‘Ac¬ 
tion Sermon ’ being introduced in Scotland, the long 
and popular retention of this term is due, doubtless, 
to the broader application of the word * action ’ to 
the entire sacramental celebration ; for the designa¬ 
tion ‘Eucharist’ (Thanksgiving) has never been 
widespread among Scottish Presbyterians. 

The employment of the phrase ‘Action Sermon,’ 
while still frequent, has within living memory 
declined, owing (1) to the somewhat diminished 
relative importance now attached to the pre-Corn- 
munion sermon, as compared with the devotional 
parts of the pre-Coinniunion service ; (2) to the 
prevalence in towns of additional Communion 
services (in the afternoon and evening), which are 
not immediately preceded by any sermon. 

Litkratitrji (in addition to works quoted).—Du Cange, 
Qlosxarium ; Jamieson, Scottish Dictionary, s.v. 

Henry Cowan. 

ACTIVITY (Psychological and Ethical). — No 
definition can be given of Activity which does not 
involve the term itself in some concealed or overt 
form ; we can only (1) indicate the wider class of 
things or events to which it belongs; (2) describe 
the general conditions of its genesis or occurrence, 
and the general nature of its expressions or conse¬ 
quences ; (3) distinguish one form of activity from 
another, as bodily from mental; and (4) describe the 
conditions of our knowledge of that form with which 
we are concerned. 

I. (a) Activity belongs, within the world of exist¬ 
ence, to the class not of things and qualities, or 
substances and attributes, but of events, processes, 
or changes: an activity has a beginning and an end ; 

* Two notable examples of the designation being used may be 
uoted. (1) In 1674, during the persecution of the Covenanters, 
ohn Welsh, great-grandson of John Knox, is stated to have 
‘preached the Action Sermon’ at a conventicle held near the 
bank of the Whitadder, in Teviotdale (see Iilackadder'B con- 
tetnporar) Memoirs, p. 206). (2) In the diary of Edward Irving 
tor 1826, the entry occurs, ' I addressed myself to write my 
Action Sermon ’ (see Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Edward Irving, 
vol. i. p 368). 

t Chapter on the 'Manner of the Administration of the Lord's 
Supper.’ 

1 Chapter entitled 'Of the Celebration of the Communion.’ 

S Corpus Reformatorum, vol. xxxiii. p. 190 , cf. Iren, a de. 
Host. iv. xviii. 4, ‘ panem in quo gratis* actas sint.* 

)1 Walafrid Strabo, de Jterum Eccles. Exordiis, c. 22. Agere is 
used even in classical Latin to denote a sacrificial act (Ovid, 
Fasti, i. 1. 322). Ilononus of Aulun (Opera, i. 103) and others 
derive the sacramental ubc of actio (with less probability) from 
its employment In legal processes: ' Actio dicitur quod causa 
populi cum Dso agitur.' 


it occurs in time, it has prior conditions ami suose- 

uent consequences, ana does not occur indepen- 

ently ; a pure activity, in the sense of one which 
expresses itself without conditions and is not sub¬ 
ject to time, is therefore a contradiction in tcuns. 
On the other hand, a process is always relative to 
a tiling or things, a substance oi substances, in or 
to which it takes place ; all change implies some¬ 
thing relatively permanent, as Kant pointed out, 
as a condition not only of its being known, but also 
of its existence. The activity of a fragment of 
radium must be referred either to the visible sub¬ 
stance itself, or to the physical atoms (however 
conceived) the interaction of which gives rise to 
the observed effects. These, in the lasl resort, are 
the permanent entities in which the act mty inheres. 
The activity does not occur, howevci, except under 
conditions, viz. the presence of other similar or 
opposite particles, or the like. So mental activity, 
being a process, is inherent in a substance,—cither 
in the organism as a whole, the union of mind and 
body, or in the soul or mind as a reality independ¬ 
ent (relatively at least) of the body. But neither 
thinking, nor willing, nor attending, nor any other 
form ol mental activity, occurs without conditions 
which call it forth, and to which its expression is 
subject; and these conditions may be eitner mental 
or bodily, or both. Activity is not meiely a more 
general ‘faculty’ in which the other faculties— 
sensation, memory, imagination, and the lest—are 
contained (Stout, Manual of Psif< hology, lik. i. 
eh. 3). The only faculty which leally exists in the 
psychical world is the soul itself, oi the individual, 
as a complex resultant of congenital dispositions 
and consolidated experiences. On the other hand, 
processes may be more or less complex, and the 
problem of mental activity involves the question 
(5) whether there is any ultimate or fundamental 
oi simple form of activity to which the others may 
be reduced. 

(b) What distinguishes an activity from any other 
kind of process or change ? In actual practice we 
apply the term (i.) to persistent or repeated process ; 
(ii.) to a process of which the conditions are wholly 
or partially within the subject of the activity; 
(iii.) to a process which is transmitted from tne 
active being to others. 

(i.) The term may he applied to light, heat, gases, 
etc., because their action, under given conditions, 
is continuous ; they represent not stores which can 
at any time he tap|>ed, but supplies which are 
always running; special conditions only increase 
or decrease the available flow. In the same w r ay, 
mental activity is, during w r aking life, a process 
which is ahvays going on ; it may take different 
forms and diflerent expressions, but whatever de¬ 
scription we apply to it must apply to every phase of 
w aking consciousness. According to some, nient&l 
activity is continuous not only during w'akefulness, 
but during life. Sir Arthur Mitchell (Dreaming, 
Laughing, and Blushing , 1905, p. 44, etc.), for 
example, is of opinion that there ‘ is no such thing 
as dreamless sleep’ ; ‘that thinking is involuntary 
—to the extent at least that we cannot cease to 
think under any order of the will ’; that ‘ thinking 
never ceases during life, and is essential to the 
continuance of life. And the same conception is 
to be found in Leibniz, Monadulogy : the function 
of the monad is to represent or mirror the universe 
in all its changes, theiefore each monad must be 
continuously having perceptions, although not al¬ 
ways conscious perceptions. In another view, the 
activity of the individual is the outflow of an energy 
of which the sum is constantly increasing or de¬ 
creasing, sleep representing the period of maximum 
recuperation and minimum activity. For this sum 
of energy the mind is dependent wholly upon the 
body; it itself determines only the form of the 
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activity or the expression of activity, and the 
amount to be put forth at any moment (Fechner, 
Psychophysik, 1860; Hoffer, Psychische Arbeit , 
1895). The activity is continuous because of the 
constant shocks which the equilibrium of the 
organism receives from the play of the environing 
forces. It may be doubted, however, whether the 
term ‘activity’ would be applied, e.g., to the 
movement of a body according to the law of 
inertia, as Dr. Stout suggests (a body tending to 
continue its motion with the same velocity in the 
same direction) ( Analytic Psychology, i. 146; but 
cf. 148). Such a body would be described as active 
only wiien it impinges upon another body and trans¬ 
mits its own motion, wholly or partially, to the 
latter. The * activity ’ in the continuous movement 
of the lirst body would be referred rather to the 
initial impulse of that force which sent it on its M ay. 

(ii.) The second criterion is that as to the condi¬ 
tions of activity being within the active body. 
From this point of view, a body is active so far 
forth as its changes are determined from within 
itself. Thus Condillac wrote of his statue : ' If is 
active when it recalls a sensation, because it has 
m itself the cause of the recall, viz. memory. It is 
passive at the moment when it experiences a sensa¬ 
tion ; for the cause which produces the latter is 
outside of it (the statue), i.e. in the odoriferous 
bodies which act upon its organ.’* (At this stage 
the statue was supposed to have only one sense— 
that of smell). Substantially, Condillac’s state¬ 
ment, that * a being is active or passive according 
as the cause of the efleet produced is in it or without 
it,’ would be accepted to-day. The diflieulty would 
be (1) to determine what is the cause of a given 
change, and (2) to determine whether the discovered 
cause is within or without the active being. If, for 
example, we refer all actions of the laidy to purely 
physical causes,—brain and nerve processes and the 
rest, — and regard the bou! or consciousness as a mere 
sjiectator or accompanist of these central processes, 
without causal ettioaev, then there is no such thing 
as mental activity, but only mental passivity, t 
The mind would not determine even its own 
changes, and so be active with respect to them, 
for the conscious change is always a by-product of 
certain physical changes. Of theories with regard 
to the relation of mind and body, neither auto¬ 
matism nor psychophysical parallelism is consist¬ 
ent with the existence of mental activity; the 
latter is compatible only with spiritualism on the 
one hand, the interaction theory on the other. The 
second diflieulty—that of determining what is and 
what is not in the active being—may be illustrated 
fiom the controversy as to the existence of mental 
or psychical dispositions, or tendencies towards 
action, as opposed to merely physical dispositions, 
i.e. special arrangements or structures of the brain. 
Probably nine - tenths of the conditions of any 
mental act—an act of seeing, for example, or of 
hearing; an act of imagination or memory, or 
volition — lie beyond consciousness, or below the 
threshold of distinct consciousness. Our visual 
perception at any moment is determined largely 
by our own experience in the past and the general 
direction of our interests : the purely sense element, 
—what is given, —the aii'ection of the retina, or the 
feeling of the ocular movements, is infinitesimal as 
a contribution to the resultant perception. Yet the 

* Condillac, Traitt des Sensations, ch. ii. 5 11. The note may 
he added here : * There is in us a principle of our actions which 
we feel, but which we cannot define : it is called force. We are 
active alike in respect of all that this force produces in us and 
outside of us. We are active, for example, when we reflect, or 
when we cause a body to move. By analogy we suppose, in all 
bodies which cause change, a force of which we know still less, 
and we arepassive with regard to the impressions they make 
upon us. Thus a being is active or passive according as the 
cause of the effect produced is in it or without it ’ (ib. note a), 
t See Huxlev'sessax on ‘Animal Automatism’ (Coll. Essays, 18^1 


latter appears instantaneously and as a single act. 
Are the submerged factors wholly physical — the 
excitation of special cortical arrangements which 
in their turn are the direct product of past experi¬ 
ence, or are there also mental tendencies actually 
present, although out of distinct consciousness, and 
which are re-excited by the given sensation ? (Stout, 
Manual of Psychology, bk. i. ch. 2, and Analytic 
Psychology, ch. 2). The analysis of a complex tone 
into ibB partials is given as an instance : 

' Dr. Lipps holds that the unanalyzed note is a simple experi¬ 
ence. The new tones which analysis discovers are, according to 
him, not in any sense precontained in the original presentation. 
The analysis itself brings them into existence, not only as dis¬ 
tinguished differences, hut as felt differences. According to 
him, what is analyzed is not an actual experience, but an un¬ 
consciously complex mental diB])08ition corresponding to a com¬ 
plex physiological modification of the brain substance * (A nalytie 
Psychology, vol. i. p. Cl). 

The value of the argument here is to show that 
our idea of mental activity will differ according 
as we interpret the disposition or tendencies from 
which acts of perception, of memory, of association 
flow as psychical or physiological, or both ; if they 
are physiological merely, as many hold, then, not 
being m the mind, they cannot be regaided as in¬ 
ternal causes of mental changes or effects, and 
therefore the mind is not active so far as their 
effects are concerned. 

(lii.) The third characteristic is much more contro¬ 
versial than either of the others. A being is active, 
in popular speech, only so far as the effects or con¬ 
sequences of changes in it are transmitted to other 
beings; in other words, activity is transient cau¬ 
sality, not immanent. In a body moving under 
the law of inertia, it may be said that the cause 
of its motion, in a given direction, with a given 
velocity, at any one moment, is its motion in the 
same direction and with the same velocity at the 
previous moment (Stout, Analytic Psychology, i. 
p. 146). Hence its motion at any moment is self- 
determined, i.e. both cause and effect are within 
the same being. And, according to many, mental 
activity exists only when there is self-determination 
in this full sense. It may be questioned, however, 
whether immanent activity in this sense ever falls 
within the scope of human exjierience: the con¬ 
tinuance of a body under the law of inertia is not 
activity; it is absolute passivity, the movement 
as a whole being the effect of the original impulse. 
In mental activity, again, we never find that all 
the intermediate factors, in a case of self-determina¬ 
tion, are within the mind. The volition to recall 
a name, for example, works itself out only when 
the necessary physiological substratum is present 
and uninjured. Even the moral resolution must 
make use of similar physical aids. It does not 
appear, then, that immanent activity, so far as our 
experience goes, is ever anything but indirect: the 
mind does not act upon itself, except by exciting 
physiological processes, to which presentations cor¬ 
respond. This conclusion may seem to render 
introspection, internal perception, or self-observa¬ 
tion an impossibility, since knowledge is a form 
of action. Comte’s arguments against introspection 
are indeed irrefutable, so far as pure introspection 
is concerned (cf. Miss Maitineau’s edition of the 
Positive Philosophy, vol. i. pp. 9, 81); but introspec¬ 
tion on the basis of experiment is free from these 
objections, and is, in fact, the first method not of 
psychology alone, but of all science (Wundt, Philos. 
Stud. iv. 1886). Tliis introspection is merely the 
analysis of presentations, whether primary (sensa¬ 
tions) or secondary (memories, etc.), through repeat¬ 
ing the conditions of the experience itself which has 
given the presentation : introspection is thus in no 
sense a turning of the mind upon itself, it is not 
a different process from external perception, it is 
only a more accurate and detailed perception, so a* 
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to bring out elements not previously or directly 
experienced. Introspection is thus, as a form of 
mental activity, indirectly immanent; directly, it is 
an interaction between the mental and the physical. 
The first effect of the action is a change in the physio¬ 
logical process (see below); this in turn reacts upon 
the mind, and a new and modified presentation re¬ 
sults. All activity is of this type,—a moving l>ody 
would be described as active only when it effects a 
change in another body: no doubt, in such a case, 
the original body suffers a change, but this change 
is not that in which the activity is thought to re¬ 
sult, or which is referred to the activity. In itself 
activity is essentially transitive. This does not 
exclude, of course, the possibility that the highest 
forms of activity are those which are indirectly 
immanent, i.e. in which the outcome of the activity 
is a change in the subject itself or self-determination. 

2 . The general conditions of mental artimty are 
partly physical and partly psychical. Among the 
former must obviously be included the nature of 
the cortical systems present, their degree of nutri¬ 
tion, and the like. Among the latter fall all pre¬ 
sentations and feelings. The mind is wholly passive, 
so far as its direct presentations are concerned : it 
may select among them, give prominence to Rome 
ana reject others, but their immediate condition is 
always a cortical process. What is true of pre¬ 
sentations is true also of feelings and emotions: 
a feeling represents on the subjective side the 
attitnde of the individual as a whole in a given 
situation, while a presentation is representative of 
changes in his environment, directly or indirectly 
affecting him. In both, the mind itself is passively 
affected, but each may be stimulative or directive 
of its activity. Feeling especially has been through¬ 
out mental evolution the stimulant of activity, be¬ 
coming deeper or more intense or more persistent 
as the presentational side of mental life received 
greater expansion and greater differentiation. The 
activity itself has no presentational or feeling-side. 
Although an element, it is not one of which the 
subject himself can be directly aware. The imme¬ 
diate effects of mental activity, on the other hand, 
are cortical changes and bodily movements, in 
primitive life diffuse, indefinite, uncoordinated; 
ater, as experience moulds the organism, becoming 
definite, coordinated, and centralized. It is only 
through these bodily changes that mental activity 
produces changes in the mind itself, effecting there 
the recall of past impressions, or the building up 
of new and creative mental syntheses. The forma¬ 
tion of a moral character, for example, is impossible 
without the constant practice of moral actions. 
These outward actions are reflected in the physical 
organization, and thereby the mental organization 
as a whole is modified in accordance with them. 
Without action, a character cannot be formed ; 
nor, being formed, can it be maintained. 

3 . The contrast between bodily and mental ac¬ 
tivity has been already discussed in what has been 
said above. We have assumed that body acts upon 
mind, giving rise to presentations, and mind upon 
body, producing bodily movements, which in their 
turn may lead to changes in the cortical system, 
and thus indirectly to changes in the presentational 
field. Whether there is any real causation in the 
one case or the other is a metaphysical question on 
which we do not touch. 

4 . It will billow that mental activity cannot be 
directly apprehended either through feeling or in 
any other way. All that is apprehended is the 
sequence of conditions and of effects, so far as the 
latter are represented in consciousness. There is 
no more ground for assuming a primitive conscious¬ 
ness of activity as the basis of the conception of 
activity than there is for assuming such in any 
other case of symbolic knowledge,—for example, 
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that of chemical affinity. There are, of course, 
primitive experiences on which these conceptions 
are based, but the conceptions are built upon them, 
not drawn out of them. The most complete de¬ 
scription of the phenomena on which our knowledge 
of mental activity is founded is that of Wundt: 
‘If we try to find for the “striving” in the will- 
rocess itself a substrate corresponding in some 
egree to this expression, we always come to cer¬ 
tain feelings, belonging principally to the class of 
strain and excitement feelings, and which may most 
fittingly be called feelings of activity’ ( Physiolog . 
Psychologies iii. 249). These ‘mediate the con¬ 
sciousness of activity, which is known to all from 
self-observation, and which, under whatsoever cir¬ 
cumstances we find it, whether accompanying an 
external action, or an act of attention directed upon 
the contents of consciousness themselves, appears 
of a uniform nature’ (ib. 252). It may be defined 
as a total-feeling, composed of partial feelings of 
tension and excitement, following a regular course 
from beginning to end, the completion being the 
sudden conversion of one of the partial feelings 
(that of strain or tension) into its contrast-feeling 
{ib. 253). They accompany every form of mental 
activity from the simplest upwards. Thus experi¬ 
ments have shown that an impression requires a 
certain time in order to penetrate to the focus of 
msciousness—its ‘apperception,’ in Wundt’s ter- 
inology. During tins time we always find, ac- 
irding to him, the above - mentioned feeling of 
activity. It is the more vivid the more the mental 
vision is concentrated, and continues until the idea 
has reached perfect clearness of consciousness. It 
is more distinct, however, in the state of active 
thought or tension towards some expected impres¬ 
sion or idea. In such a case there are always cer¬ 
tain sensation-elements accompanying or entering 
into it,—those of the muscular strain of accom¬ 
modation of the sense-organ in attention, which 
Fechner has described {ib. 337 ; cf. Fechner, Psycho- 
physik [2nd ed. 1889], ii. p. 475). There is no such 
thing as an abstract activity, always the same, but 
turned, like a searchlight, in different directions, 
of which, moreover, we are directly aware. What 
is alwayR the same and is always found, in 
every case of volition or mental activity, is just 
the peculiar complex of feelings and sensations 
referred to. The feeling as a whole is a direct 
contrast to that which we have when an external 
impression, or a memory-image, arises, which does 
not harmonize with or correspond to the present 
disposition of the attention, but suddenly compels 
it into a direction opposed to that of its activity 
up to that moment; this feeling is the feeling of 
passivity. Each as a whole is simple and indefin¬ 
able, but each belongs, at the same time, to several 
of the general classes of feeling, of w r hich Wundt 
recognizes six (ib. 332). It is clear that for Wundt, 
as for others, the activity itself, the inward act, 
is not directly cognized at all ; the complex ol 
feelings is merely an index or sign by which we 
infer the activity to be taking place. With Dr. 
Ward this is still more definitely stated. 

‘There is, u Berkeley long ago urged, no resemblance between 
activity and an idea ; nor ia it easy to aee anything common to 
pure feeling and an idea, unless it is that both possess intensity. 
—Instead, then, of ths one sutnmum genus state of mind or con¬ 
sciousness, with its three coordinate subdivisions,—cognition, 
emotion, conation,—our analysis seems to lead us to recognize 
three distinct arid irreducible facts,—attention, feelings, and 
objects or presentations,—as together in a certain connexion, 
constituting one concrete state of mind or psychosis' ( Jincyc . 
Brit. art. • Psychology ’ [1886J, p. 44*). 

Neither activity (attention) nor feeling can ac¬ 
cordingly be presented to the mind ; we know them 
only by their presentational conditions, accompani¬ 
ments, or effects. 

* Our activity as such is not presented at all: we are, being 
active; and further than this psychological analysis will not 
go. There are two ways in which this activity is manifested, 
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thf receptive or passive, and the motor or active in the stricter 
sense ; and our experience of these we project in predicating the 
causal relation. But two halves do not make a whole; so we 
ha\e no complete experience of effectuation, for the simple 
reason that we oannot he two things at once ’ (ib. 83 *). 

Activity and feeling are present in all states of 
consciousness, they show no differentiation of parts, 
possess therefore no marks of individuality by 
which they may enter into association with other 
activities, feelings, or presentations: and as they 
cannot enter into associations, so they cannot be 
reproduced or recalled in any sense analogous to 
that in which presentations are recalled (»6. 44 w ). 
It might perhaps lie said that, on Dr. Ward’s view, 
activity is a simple unanalyzable phase of experi¬ 
ence, but can never be an object or content of 
experience. Professor James has argued with 
great force against the conception that there is 
any peculiar consciousness of activity, more espe¬ 
cially in the form of a feeling of innervation as it 
has been called—the feeling of the current of out¬ 
going energy, in volition or attention or other 
active states,—which is defended by writers other¬ 
wise so diverse as Bain, Helmholtz, and Wundt 
(Principles of Psychology, ii. 492 ff. ; cf. i. 299 f.). 
What is in the mind m ordinary volition before 
the act takes place is simply a kinnsthetic idea of 
what the act is to be— 4 a mental conception, made 
up of memory images’ of the muscular sensations 
defining which special act it is. All our ideas of 
movement, including those of the effort which it 
requires, as well as those of its direction, its ex¬ 
tent, its strength, and its velocity, ‘are images of 
peripheral sensations, either “remote,” or resident 
in the moving parts, or in other parts which sym¬ 
pathetically act with them in consequence of the 
diffuse “wave”’ (ib. 494). Wundt himself, as 
James points out, has come to admit that there 
are no differences of quality in these feelings of 
innervation, but only of degree of intensity. 

4 They are used by tne mind as guides, not of 
which movement, but of hcrw strong a movement 
it is making, or shall make. But does not this 
virtually surrender their existence altogether?* 
(ib. 500). The fundamental form of mental activ¬ 
ity, according to James, is attention, and the 
fact of attention is known partly through changes 
undergone by the idea to which we attend, and 
partly by muscular sensations, in the head and 
elsewhere, which accompany the strain of accom¬ 
modation, sensory and mental. Dr. Stout has 
rightly pointed out that James here separates 
activity from the process which is active, and 
makes it consist in another collateral process. It 
‘is like identifying the velocity of a moving body 
with the motion of some other body ’ ( A nal. 
Psychol, i. p. 163). James does not, however, 
identify the activity with the sensations by which 
we become aware of it; they are indexes of some¬ 
thing which directly we cannot know. By Dr. 
Stout himself this is precisely what is denied : an 
idea must be based upon some direct experience or 
sentience— 4 The thought of succession in time must 
be based on the direct experience of time-transience, 
as the thought of red colour is based on the corre¬ 
sponding sensation.’ 4 The cardinal antithesis be¬ 
tween mental activity and passivity is not merely 
a group of relations ideally cognized by the rellec- 
tive intelligence. Mental activity exists in being 
felt.’ It may readily be admitted that change or 
transition is given as a direct experience; but an 
activity is much more than a transition. It in¬ 
volves (1) direction or tendency of the transition 
towards an end, and (2) some feeling or knowledge 
of effectuation in the successive phases of the realiza¬ 
tion of the end. It is impossible to see how either 
a tendency towards an end, or the effectiveness of 
a process in furthering the tendency, can be a direct j 
experience or feeling of the mind. Causality cannot I 


4 exist in being felt,’ and causality is an essential 
feature of activity. We conclude, then, ( 1 ) that 
there is no direct consciousness of activity ; ( 2 ) that 
the conception of activity is a symbolic knowledge, 
founded on certain complex groups of feelings and 
presentations, in which similar elements and ar¬ 
rangements of elements constantly recur. 

5 . What is the simplest or primary form of mental 
activity? At least three possible answers may be 
given : ( 1 ) Effectuation of physical change, ( 2 ) At¬ 
tention, (3) Apperception. The first identifies ac¬ 
tivity with conation Bimply, of which the lowest 
form is impulse to movement; the second reduces 
the mental element in conation to the movement 
of the attention ; the third, to the play of apper¬ 
ception. In the first, which is that adopted above, 
mental activity is self-determination only in an 
indirect way; the niind cannot act immediately 


or circumstances tnrougn which tne cnange may 
be effected. The question of Liberty and Deter¬ 
minism does not turn in the least upon this of the 
relation of mental activity to bodily. As has been 
said, 4 Whatever be our opinion about our liberty 
or our determinism, we accord to the different 
moments of our mental life a decisive influence 
upon the nature of the following moments. We 
consider our actual modifications as acting upon 
our future modifications.’ Even those who feel 
themselves subject to an inflexible necessity do 
so not because their will is without efficacy, but, 
4 on the contrary, because the efficacy of every idea, 
every feeling, every volition is such that it does 
not leave the smallest place to contmgenc.e ’ (van 
Bfema, Revue de MHaphys. *t Morale, 1900, p. 286). 
But an idea has efficacy not in itself, but only in 
so far as it excites feeling, and thereby stimulates 
activity or striving. Both Dr. Ward and Professor 
James, from different points of view, regard atten- 
n as the primary and fundamental phase of 
i..cntal activity. ‘The effort of attention is thus 
the essential phenomenon of will’ (James, ii. p. 
562); but 4 this volitional effort pure and simple 
must be carefully distinguished from the musculfti 
effort with which it is usually confounded. The 
latter consists of all those peripheral feelings to 
which a muscular 44 exertion ” may give rise.’ The 
attention is kept strained upon an object of thought 
which is out of harmony with the prevailing drift 
of thought, 4 until at last it grows so as to maintain 
itself before the mind with ease. This strain of 
the attention is the fundamental act of will. And 
the will’s work is in most cases practically ended 
when the bare presence to our thought of the 
naturally unwelcome object has been secured. 
For the mysterious tie between the thought and 
the motor centres next comes into play, and, in 
a way which we cannot even guess at, the obedi¬ 
ence of the bodily organs follows as a matter of 
course’ (ib. p. 564). 4 Consciousness (or the neural 

process which goes with it) is m its very nature 
impulsive’ (ib. p. 535). Now, it is in precisely 
this impulsiveness, this transition from thought 
to bodily action, that we have sought the primitive 
or essential form of the activity of mind. The 
retaining or strengthening of an idea in attention 
is only an instance of it. Attention is not a pure 
activity which can be called now to one idea, now 
to another : it is the interaction between the mind 
and its presentations, the degree and form of atten¬ 
tion being proportional to the mental organization ; 
and the effect of attention is never directly upon 
the idea, the content of consciousness itself, but 
upon the motor centres by which the physiological 
rocess underlying the idea is strengthened or 
eightened, and thus the idea itself brought indi¬ 
rectly into clearer consciousness. As Volkmann has 
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•aid, 'The willing to hold a presentation fast is not 
the willing of the presentation itself—and cannot 
therefore be directed immediately upon the pre¬ 
sentation, but must take the roundabout way 
through renewing the stimulus or keeping up the 
activity of auxiliary (i.e. associated) ideas’ (Volk- 
mann, Lehrbuch der Psychologic 4 [1894], ii. p. 205). 
With Wundt, the elementary process is ‘the ap¬ 
perception of a psychic content’ (l.c. iii. 307), or 
the bringing of a presentation into the focus of 
consciousness. Consciousness and will belong to¬ 
gether from the beginning onwards, and external 
action as a volition-process differs from the internal 
action of apperception only in its consequences, 
not in its immediate psychological nature. Con¬ 
sidered as a phenomenon of consciousness, the 
former consists in nothing but ‘ the apperception 
of an idea of movement’ ( ib. ; on Wunars ‘Theory 
of Apperception ’ see Villa, Contemporary Psycho- 
logy, p. 211 ft'.). If we analyze this process of 
apperception, we find there are three steps: (i.) the 
idea is peiceived or enters consciousness; (ii.) it 
acts as a motive or stimulus, through the feelings 
connected with it, upon the internal will; (iii.) the 
will reacts upon it, and it is ‘ apperceived.’ The 
sole effect of the will upon the ideas is to raise 
them into the focus of consciousness: all that 
follows springs from the mechanism of the ideas 
themselves. Volkmann objects to the theory that 
it implies a will hanging above the ideas, and 
striking in among them, but which in itself is 
wholly inert,—a will which wills nothing, but must 
wait for stimulation from without {l.c. p. 194). 
The latter objection holds only if we suppose that 
perception precedes apperception in time, as Wundt 
indeed assumes; it fails if we regard the analysis 
as that of a single process into constituents which 
can be held apart only by abstraction, but which 
have no separate conscious existence. The former 
objection is, however, conclusive: a will which 
acts upon our ideas and aflects them direetlj' is 
non-existent. We conclude that attention and 
apperception are alike modes of the more funda¬ 
mental form of mental activity which consists in 
the response of the mind to a presentation, through 
feeling, by effecting some bodily change. 

6 . The essence of moral activity is to lie found in 
that form of mental activity in which an idea is 
retained before the mind, in spite of its incongruity 
with tendencies or dispositions already present. In 
such cases there is a choice or selection of one idea 
among several possible ones, for realization : to 
realize an idea is to give it bodily form, or real 
existence—in other words, to carry out the actions 
which the idea involves. But it is only when an 
idea is sufficiently strengthened (centrally or peri¬ 
pherally) that it acquires this impulsive force. 

' Consent to the idea’s undivided presence, this is 
effort’s sole achievement. Its only function is to 
get this feeling of consent into the mind. And for 
this there is but one way’— i.e. to keep it steadily 
before the mind until it fills the mind—‘ To sustain 
a representation, to think, is, m short, the only 
moral act, for the impulsive and the obstructed, 
for sane and lunatic alike ’ (James). The consent 
of which James writes is a somewhat mythological 
process—it is a fat of the mind, a resolve that the 
act shall ensue (l.c. pp. 501, 567 ff.), ‘a subjective 
experience sui generis which we can designate but 
not define.’ Perhaps an ultimate analysis would 
show it to be not an apparently unmotived act 
of the mind, but a function of the ideas themselves 
in their relation to the mind as an organized system 
cf dispositions and tendencies. The ethical or 
metaphysical problem of freewill or determinism 
belongs elsewhere ; for psychology the problem does 
not exist. 

7 . Historical. —The first philosophical treatment 


of mental activity occurs in Plato’s theory of Ideas. 
The Ideas, as the ultimate and only realities, have 
movement and life, soul and intelligence. The 
finite soul has both a transient and an immanent 
causality, the former as the cause of the motion 
and life of its body, the latter through its faculty 
of knowing, by which it participates in the life of 
the Ideas and assimilates their active power. 
Passivity of mind consists in the affecting of the 
mind by the body, through its senses; passivity 
thus comes to mean imperfect, inaccurate, confuRed 
and inadequate knowledge. The soul is most active 
when detached from the body, and in the ecstatic 
union with the infinite and eternal Idea of the 
Good. 

' The soul reasons best when disturbed by none of the senses, 
whether hearing or sight, or pain or pleasure; when she lias 
dismissed the body and released herself as far as possible from 
all intercourse or contact with it, and thus, living alone with 
herself so far as possible, strives after real truth' (Hop/nstee, 
248 Aft., Republic, vii. 632ff., Phaedo, 66; cf. Zeller, Phil, der 
Onechen , ii. p. 436). 

The dualism of soul and body is already partly 
overcome in Aristotle: it is not the soul in man 
that thinks or learns of itself, but man thinks 
through the soul; i.e. the man is an organic whole. 
On the other band, the dualism returns within 
Reason or Intelligence, which is of two kinds, 
passive and active. All human knowledge depends 
upon experience, and rational truths are merely 
the highest inductive generalizations from experi¬ 
ence ; the mind is pas«ive in the double sense: 
( 1 ) that it iH dependent upon the body for its 
material, and even the forms into which the material 
is moulded, through successive impressions ; (2) that 
the separate phases of consciousness are ti ansitory 
and fleeting. On the other hand, the possibility of 
these empirical generalizations implies the co¬ 
operation of an Active or Creative Intelligence 
which gives the ideas their reality, as eternal, 
imperishable existences. This Active Reason is 
separate from the body, as from all matter, whereas 
the Passive Reason is merely the essence or form 
of the body itself: the Passive Reason perishes 
with the body, the Active Reason is the eternal 
element in man (de Anima , iii. Cf. Siebeck, Gesch. 
der Psychologic, i. 2, pp. 64 f., 72). The difficulties of 
the theory are: ( 1 ) tliat the Active Reason appears 
to be simply identical with the Divine Consciousness 
itself, by which the finite mind is passively aflected, 
so that there is no real activity of the finite con¬ 
sciousness ; ( 2 ) that from another point of view 
the Active Reason as a separate principle means 
simply Truth, as an ideal system of knowledge, of 
which our every thought is a partial realization. It 
has validity, not real existence. Aristotle’s theory 
suggested, however, that the mind is active, the 
human understanding at work, in all knowledge, 
from sense-experience onwards. This conclusion 
was brought out first by Alexander of Aphrodisias 
—2nd cent. A.D.— (ib. p. 202). In Plotinus also (3rd 
cent.) consciousness is not merely the passive 
spectator of its own experiences, but a synthetic 
activity, grasping together, holding together and 
moulding the impressions it receives (ib. pp. 333, 
337). Throughout the Mediaeval Period controversy 
as to mental activity resolved itself mainly into 
the relation of soul to body, or the problem of 
the relation of the finite to the Divine mind. In 
Avicenna (A.D. 980-1038) the intelligence is wholly 
unattached to any bodily organ, and its objects are 
wholly distinct from those of sense ; on the other 
hand, he distinguishes, with Aristotle, between an 
active and a passive principle within the intelli¬ 
gence itself. The lattei is only in the individual 
soul and perishes with it; the former is distinct and 
separate from the individual soul, is universal, one 
and the same in all, and it alone is immortal (Stock 1, 
Gesch. d. Philosophic des Mittelaltcrs, II. i. § 12). 
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The question of ethical activity in its modern form 
first emerges in Averroes (A.D. 1126-1198). He 
distinguishes between beings which arc active, i.e. 
act upon other being's, by nature, and those of 
which the activity is conditional upon desire. 
'The powers of the former are determined to 
one thing, and must, when the corresponding con¬ 
ditions are given, necessarily enter into the act. 
The latter—beings which act from desire or choice 
—do not enter into activity necessarily, when a 
fitting object is presented, but are in themselves 
indifferent to the object, and may desire or choose 
the one or the other,’ i.e. their choice is an 
activity acceding to the object and indej>endent 
of it (ib. § 21). Some of the Muslim dogmatists 
denied that any source of activity exists in man 
or in any other finite being: all movement and 
activity in the created world depends directly and 
solely upon an external cause— viz. God. That 
definite events appear to follow upon definite 
causes is due to the fact that God observes the 
habit of allowing it so. Each process is an accident, 
momentarily created by God, according to the 
custom He has prescribed to Himself. Man does 
not really will or act, God creates in him the 
volition und the act; man is thus wholly passive, 
the blind instrument of God’s will. His activity 
is an illusion. These ideas return in Geulincx and 
the Occasionalists. The doctrine of the soul as a 
substance, and therefore a source of activity , was 
upheld by Albertus Magnus (13th cent.) and 
Thomas Aquinas (ib.), and prevailed, along with a 
side current of scepticism, until Descartes (1596- 
1650). In his metaphysical theory Descartes makes 
mind the diametrical opposite of body ; the former 
alone is active or free, tne body a pure automaton : 
the soul is nothing that is not spiritual, unextended, 
immaterial; no intercourse, therefore, is possible 
between soul and body, except by the Divine 
interference. The soul produces its sensations from 
itself, on occasion of, but not through, the bodily 
excitations. In his Psychology, however, as Weber 
has pointed out (Weber, Hist, of Philosophy, tr. 
Thilly, p. 316 ; of. Descartes, Truitt des Passions, 
Traitt at l'Homme), Descartes entirely contradicts 
these principles and speaks of the soul as united to 
the Isjdy, and as acting upon it and acted upon by 
it in its turn. In both Spinoza and Leibniz the 
social activity of the soul is knowledge; it is 
passive just in so far as its ideas or perceptions are 
inadequate or confusod. With Malebranohe, as 
later with Schopenhauer, but from a totally dif¬ 
ferent standpoint, the centre of activity is trans¬ 
ferred to the will —the mind in relation to the 
outward world. In the English Psychologists it is 
jointly placed in the will and in the inward power 
of combining, synthesizing, and transforming the 
ideas. In modern psychology, as we have tried to 
show above, the tendency has been to reduce one 
of these different forms of mental activity to the 
other. 
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ADAM.—i. The name.—The Ileb. oik (’ adham ) 
is properly a common noun denoting ‘ mankind ’ 
or ' human being,’ homo as distinguished from inr. 
In Gn (V), adham = 'mankind ’; in 2 4 -4 2# we 
have htl-’ddham = ‘the man,’ i.e. the first man ;* 
in 5 1 ** it is used as a proper name. The etymology 
of ‘Adam’ is uncertain; Gn 2" ‘Jahweh Elohim 
formed man (’adham) of the dust of the ground ’ 
(’ddh&mdh) is not to be taken as a scientific deriva¬ 
tion. The usual words for * man ’ in the Semitic 
languages generally are not cognate with 'adham. 

4 Adam ’ has been connected with an Assyr. adum 
‘child,’ 'one made,’ ‘created ’ ; with the Hel>. root 
’dm ‘ red,’ the name having originated in a ruddy 
i ace; Dilliuaun on Gn 1. 2 suggest s a connexion 
with an Eth. root = ‘ pleasant,’ ‘ well-formed,’or an 
Arab, root— 4 to attach oneself,’ami so = * gregaii- 
ous,’ 'sociable.’ Any connexion with Adapa, the 
hero of u Babylonian myth, is most improbable. 

3. Adam in the OT. -The only inferences to 
Adam are in Gn 1-5, and in the dependent passage 
1 Ch 1*. The common noun 'adham is mislead as 
the name in AV of l)t 32* ami .Job 31**; ltV 
corrects Dt. but retains Adain in the text of Job, 
butting the correction ‘after the manner of men' 
'or ‘ like Adam ’ in the margin. In view of the 
OT habit of playing upon woids, there may be a 
secondary reference to Adam in Job and possibly 
elsewhere; but as ‘man’ or ‘mankind’ gives a 
satisfactory sense, there is not sutheient ground 
for recognizing a secondary meaning. 

In the Priestly narrative (I*) of Creation (Gn 
1‘—2 4 *) Elolnm creates ‘mankind’ (’adham) in His 
own image, in two sexes, makes man supreme over 
all living creatures, bids him multiply, and gives 
him the fruits and grains for food. He blesses 
man. But whereas it is said separately of each of 
the other groups of creatures, * God saw that it was 
good,’ there is no such separate utterance concern¬ 
ing man ; he is simply included in the general 
statement, ‘God saw everything that lie had made, 
and, behold, it was very good.’ In 5 1 ’ 8 Adam is 
the ancestor of the human race; when he is 130 
years old he begets Seth * in his own likeness, after 
bis image.’ Afterwards Adam begat other chil¬ 
dren, and died at the age of 930. 

In the Prophetic (J) narrative (Gn 2 4b -4“) 
Jahweh Elohim moulds ‘the man’ out of dust, 
gives him life by breathing into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and nlaces him in Eden to dress and 
keep it. Jahweh Elohim also makes the animals 
out of the soil (’ ddhamah ) in order that ‘ the man’ 
may find a helpmeet; ‘ the man ’ names them but 
finds no suitable helpmeet, and at last Jahweh 
Elohim builds up a woman out of a rib taken from 
1 the man ’ while he slept: the woman proves a 
suitable helpmeet. Jahweh Elohim had forbidden 
‘ the man ’ to eat of the fruit of a certain ‘ tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil ’ planted in the midst 
of Eden ; but, tempted by the serpent, the woman 
ate of the forbidden fruit, and also persuaded the 

* RV has 4 Adam 4 as proper name in three passages, following 
MT ; but in two C*i7.ai) the pointing should be slightly altered, 
and in the third (4 s8 ) the article should probably be inm rted 
changing it in each case to ‘the man. 4 
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man to cat. Thereupon Jahweh Elohim drove 
them out of Eden, and men became subject to 
death. After the expulsion the man and the 
woman became parents of three sons; one of these, 
Abel, was murdered by his brother Cain; while 
the other two, Cain and Seth, became the pro¬ 
genitors of the human race. 

These two narratives differ markedly in form ; 
the Prophetic narrative is frankly anthropo¬ 
morphic, but the Priestly narrative minimizes the 
anthropomorphic element, Both are adapted from 
ancient Semitic traditions; * but here again in 
Gn 1 the mythological element is reduced to 
language and framework, and is altogether subor¬ 
dinated to the teaching of revelation ; whereas in 
Gn 2-4 the author is evidently glad to retain a 
picturesque story for its own sake as well as for 
the sake of its moral. In other words, he uses an 
ancient tradition as a parable, and we have no 
right to extract theology from all the details. 

The two narratives agree in their pure mono¬ 
theism, in representing man as the immediate 
creation of God, without intervention of angels, 
ttions, or other intermediate supernatural beings ; 
in representing him as a creation of God, and not 
as born of God by any ^mm-material process; 
and in representing the human race as descended 
fiom a single pair. They are also substanti¬ 
ally at one in other points : man is Godlike ; in the 
Priestly narrative he is made ‘in the image and 
likeness’ of God, and passes that ‘image and like¬ 
ness’ on to his descendants (Gn l aw *5 1 " r, t cf. below); 
in the Prophetic narrative man’s life is the breath 
of God (Gn 2); in the Priestly narrative man is 
given the dominion over all other creatures; in 
the Prophetic narrative the animals are specially 
formed for the service of man, and receive their 
names from him. 

It is characteristic of the Priestly narrative that 
its express moral is found in two points of ritual: 
man is to be vegetarian, and to observe the 
Sabbath. The Prophetic narrative, on the other 
hand, is concerned with the moral life : the marriage 
tie is to be permanently binding, and marriage is 
spoken of in terms which imply a preference for 
monogamy. Man is under a Divine law ; God has 
rovided for his welfare, and ordained his abode, 
is work, his food. There is moral retribution ; 
the disobedience of the man and the woman, wrong¬ 
doing, murder on the part of Cain, are punished ; 
but even while Jahweh Elohim punishes, He still 
cares for men ; He clothes the man and the woman, 
and protects Cam from being put to death. 

Passing to other features of the Prophetic narra¬ 
tive, we note the inferior position of woman, 
corresponding to her status in the East, suggested 
by her formation after man, from his body, and 
for his service; she is also the instrument of his 
ruin. Again, man enjoys immediate fellowship 
with God; and this is not terminated by the 
expulsion from Eden, for Jahweh converses in the 
same fashion with Cain aa He does with Adam ; 
and the dwelling-place of the first family outside 
Eden is still thought of as lieing in the special 
presence of God. When Cain leaves this dwelling- 
place, he goes ‘out from the presence of Jahweh’ 
and feels that he will ‘ be hidden from his face ’ 
(Gn 4 14,1# ). 

The original sin of man, the fatal source of all 
his misery, was inordinate desire, indulged in con¬ 
trary to the Divine prohibition. This desire is 
comprehensive. It is sensual: the woman sees 
that the tree is * good for food ’; it is Aesthetic : * it 
was a delight to the eyes.’ The desire is also 

* An far a» the Fall and Cain and Abel are concerned, only 
uncertain hints of such stones have yet been discovered in 
the inscriptions of Western Asia; but the character of On 8-4 
■hows that the author is adapting ancient tradition. 
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intellectual: the tree is * the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil ’; the serpent promises that by 
eating it ‘ their eyes shall be opened ... to know 
pood and evil,’ and the woman sees that the tree 
is ‘to be desired to make one wise.** Hut the 
desire for * the knowledge of good and evil ’ is not 
merely intellectual, it is also a desire for a deeper, 
more varied, more exciting experience of life, a 
desire to * see life,’ to use popular language. And 
as the serpent promises that by eating they shall 
become ‘like gods,’ this desire included ambition. 
In other words, the first sin consisted in defying 
God by giving the reins to the various impulses 
which make for culture and civilization. Similarly, 
in Gn 4 18 ' 34 progress in civilization is due to the 
evil race of Cain. 

The author of the source which the Prophetic 
narrator follows regards the life of man as accursed, 
a life of sordid toil, poorly rewarded, embarrassed by 
shame arising out of the sexual conditions of human 
existence, burdened for woman by the pain of 
travail and by her subjection to her husband. 
These evils are the punishment of the first sin, 
the consequences of the unholy appetite for luxury 
and culture, knowledge and power. Smend ( Alttest . 
Rel.-Gesch . 121 f.) has pointed out that this concep¬ 
tion of life does not control the patriarchal stories 
or the oilier portions of the Prophetic narrative ; 
hence the author must have taken it over from 
older tradition, and it does not represent his formal 
and complete judgment on life, though he retains 
it as expressing one side of the truth. 

Similaily, there are other theological implications 
which might be discerned by pressing details ; but 
such implications are no part of the teaching which 
the Prophetic narrator intended to enforce; such 
details also are merely retained from ancient tradi¬ 
tion ; e.g. the feud between man and the serpent 
is retained as corresponding to the facts of life, 
but in the original story it was probably a remi¬ 
niscence of the contest between Marduk and the 
primeval Dragon. 

Again, the story serves to explain the miserable 
estate of man and the sense of alienation from 
(iod ; hut it does not profess to explain the origin 
of evil or of sin. It is indeed implied that sin did 
not originate in man or from man, but was due to 
suggestion from outside. 

Obviously we are not intended to deduce doc¬ 
trines by combining features of the two narratives, 
otherwise we should be confronted by the difficulty 
that the serpent would be included amongst the 
creatures whom God pronounced ‘ very good.’ 

In the Priestly narrative the fact of sin is not 
mentioned till the time just before the Flood, when 
we are told that the earth was corrupt and full of 
violence (Gn 6 U ); no account is given of the origin 
of this corruption. It is noteworthy that we are 
told that Anam transmitted the Divine likeness 
to Seth (cf. 5 ] and vv. 2 * 4 ); but no such statement 
is made as to Adam’s other children. Possibly the 
Divine likeness was a birthright transmitted from 
eldest son to eldest son, till it reached Noah, but 
not possessed by other men, hence their corruption ; 
or again this likeness may have been shared by the 
descendants of Seth, but not possessed by other 
races. The Book of Chronicles simply traces the 
genealogy of Israel from Adam. 

3. Adam in the Apocrypha and later Jewish 
literature.—A* the first man, Adam occupies a 
prominent place in theology and tradition. An 
immense body of tradition gathered round the brief 
Scripture narratives. The notices of Adam in the 
Apocrypha, however, are for the most part mere 
references to the accounts in Genesis. Thus 2 E» 
3 4 " 18 is a summary of these accounts, followed in 
v. al by the comment, ‘ For the first Adam, hoar- 

* Not as in KVui ‘desirable to look upon,’ cl. DillmaTin. 
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ing a wicked heart, transgressed, and was over¬ 
come ; and not he only, but all they also that are 
born of him.’ The author does not explain how 
the immediate creation of God came to have a 
‘wicked heart’; but perhaps the term is used 
proleptically—a heart that became wicked through 
the hall. Again, G 44 '* refers to Adam as the an¬ 
cestor of the human race (cf. also 7 11 * 70 ); and in 
7 4 ®‘ M Ksdras laments the sin and punishment which 
Adam has brought on mankind.* 

It is remarkable that when Jesus ben Sirach 
sets out to ‘ praise famous men' (Sir 44-50), he 
passes over Adam and begins with Enoch ; then 
he reviews the series of OT heroes, concluding with 
Nehemiah, and then (49 141# ) reverts to Enoch and 
Joseph, and at last by way of Sliem and Set! 
arrives at Adam: ‘Above every living thing in 
the creation is Adarn. ’ 

The position of Sir 49 U I9 suggest* that this paragraph was 
either an afterthought of Ben Sira, or an addition 1>> a lat 
writer who had noticed the absence of Adam and ottiei 
Perhaps Ben Sira felt that the FalJ rendered Adain unfit to 
figure in a list of ancient worthies. 

Adam plays a considerable part in the other 
Apocalyptic literature. In the Book of the Secrets 
of Enoch (30 tlff ),t for instance, Adam is made 
of seven substances: his flesh from the earth, 
his blood from the dew, his eyes from the sun, his 
bones from the stones, his veins and hair from the 
grass, his tli< * from the swiftness of the angels 
and from the clouds, his spiiit from the Spirit of 
God and from the wind. He is ‘like second 
angel,’ endowed with the Divine Wisdom His nai 
Adam was constructed from the initials of the 
[Greek] names of the four quarters of the earth : 
Anatole (E.), Dusis (W.), Arktos (N.), Mesembria 
(S.). He fell through ignorance, because he did not 
understand his own nature. 

We read of a Jewish Book of Adam,X but it is 
not now extant. 

The other branch of later Jewish literature, 
Talmud, Midrashim, etc., embellishes the Scrip¬ 
ture narrative with a variety of fanciful legends. 

In the famous Baraitha of the Talmud on the 
origin of the books of the OT, Adam is one of 
the ten elders who contributed to the Psalter. 

Ibn Ezra explains the birth of children to Adam 
by suggesting that when he found that the per¬ 
manent continuance of the race in his own person 
would be prevented by death, he provided for its 
continuance by begetting children. Rabbinical 
traditions also state that the tree of knowledge was 
a fig-tree, that Eve gave the fruit to the animals, 
etc. etc.§ Philo expounds and allegorizes the 
Biblical narratives in de Opificio Mundi, Sacrarum 
Legum Allegories de Cherubim; pointing out, for 
instance, that the statement that man was made 
in the image of God must not be understood in a 
material sense; it means that the mind in man 
corresponds to God in the cosmos (de Opif. 23); 
and the narrative of the Pall is an allegory of the 
disastrous consequences of lust ( ib . 57, 58). 

Josephus (Ant. I. i. 2) merely puts the Biblical 
narrative into what he conceived to be a better 
literary form, expanding, for instance, the few 
words of Jalnveh Elohim into a speech. It is note¬ 
worthy, however, that he speaks in his preface of 
some of the Mosaic narratives as being allegorical. 

The Jewish development of this subject reaches 
its climax in the mediaeval mysticism called the 
Qahl>&l&, where the Seplnroth, or emanations by 
which God creates, are grouped sometimes as the 
tree of life and sometimes as Adam Qadmon, the 
primeval tnan. 

* 2 Esdras (so Eng. Apocrypha; Vulg. 4 Eadr&a) is the work 
of a Palestinian Jew, a.d. 81-96, with Christian interpolations. 

t MorflU and Charles attribute the work to a Hellenistic Jew 
(a.d. 1 - 60 ). 

i See Hastings’ DB, 1. 37, art ‘ Adam, Books of.’ 

| Hershon, Rabbinical Commentary an Genesis 


4. Adam in the NT.—Adam is mentioned in Lk 
3 M as the ancestor of Jesus, thus emphasizing the 
Incarnation, the reality of our Lord’s humanity. 
In 1 Ti 2 18 * 14 the authority of the husband over 
the wife is deduced from the fact that Adam was 
1 first formed'; and that it was Eve, not Adam, 
who was deceived by the serpent. The idea that 
Adam was not deceived probably rests on some 
Rabbinical exegesis, e.g. the suggestion that Adain 
did not know that the apple Eve gave him came 
from the tree of life. Jude 14 has the casual refer¬ 
ence, ‘ Enoch also, the seventh from Adam.’ Also, 
1 Co supports the current etiquette as to the 
way in wliicn women wore their hair, and as to 
their wearing veils, by the fact that the first woman 
was created from the man, and for the sake of the 
man, and not vice versa. 

Rut the most important NT passages are Ro 
5 ls ‘ ai and 1 Co 15 J0 ~* a - 44 " iH , which state a parallel 
and a contrast between Adain and Christ. To a 
certain extent, Adam and Christ stand in the same 
relation to the human race; in each case the 
nature and work of the individual affects the whole 
race ; Adam * is a figure of him that was to conic ’ 
(Ro 5 14 ). But while the one man Adam’s one sin 
introduces sin and guilt and death, the one 
Christ’s one act of righteousness justifies the 
guilty, restores them to righteousness, and enables 
them to reign in life. This ‘one act of rightooiis- 
is also spoken of as ‘the obedieneo of the 
one'; the general tenor of St. Paul’s teaching 
dentifies this ‘act’ with the death of Christ (Ro 
5!2-ai, 1 q 0 1520 aa) Paul does not make it dear 
how, or in what sense, Adam’s sin became the 
cause of sin, guilt, and death to his posterity. 
The statement of Ro 5 14 , that ‘ death reigned from 
Adam until Moses, even over them that had not 
sinned after the likeness of Adam’s transgression,’ 
suggests that men were involved in the guilt and 
punishment of Adarn apart from their own sins. 

1 Co 15 a6 ‘ 4a iB not prima facie quite consistent 
with Romans ; and there is nothing to show that 
St. Paul had correlated the two sets of ideas. In 
Corinthians, mankind inherits from Adam limita¬ 
tions ; and Christ enables mankind to transcend 
these limitations. ‘ The first man is of the earth, 
earthy,’ merely a living ‘soul’ ('J/vxt ); and such 
were his descendants until Christ came. ‘ The last 
man,’ ‘the second man from heaven,’ was ‘a life- 
giving spirit’ (ir»-euMa), and apparently communi¬ 
cates this pneuma to Christians, who are ‘ heavenly ’ 
like their Master, and bear His image. In other 
words, by the Incarnation human nature was raised 
to a higher plane. But again it is doubtful how 
far St. Paul would have been prepared to aflirni 
all that his words imply.* The idea of a higher 
and a lower Adam, of a heavenly and an earthy 
or earthly man, is found in Plulo, in some of the 
Gnostic systems,f and in the Quhb&la.t 
5. Adam in Christian literature.—Tlie Patristic 
commentaries on the stories of the Creation and 
the Fall largely follow Jewish precedents; they 
often allegorize and ornament tlie narrative by 
legendary additions ; while the Gnostic cosmologies 
anticipate and pave the way for the mysticism of 
the Qabbillit. Adam becomes a Gnostic A£on.§ 
The Ophites speak of ‘ the spiritual seed or 6 f<rw 
AvOpunrot as an efflux Att6 tov ipxavdpdnrov Avoids* 
'Afia/u.dsros,’ ]| Greek equivalents of the Adain Qad¬ 
mon or Adam Elyon which ligure in the Qabb&lft. 

* Krans Delitzsch, in his Brief an die Hinner in das Hebraixchs 
tlbersetzi und a us Talmud und Mxdrasch erldulsrt, quotes from 
Martini a pasnage from Sxfrt (an early Midrash) which contrasts 
the effect* of Adam’s sin with those of the vicarious sufferings 
of the Messiah. 

t Harvey’s /rerasuA, i. 134 n. 2. 

1 Diet, of Christ. Biogr ., art. ‘Cabbalah' by Qinsburg. Philo 
(Leg. AUegor. i. 16) speaks of a higher and a lower man intro¬ 
duced into Paradise ; the lower is expelled, the higher remaina 
{ Harve.i's Jrenceus, i. 224, n. 1. I Harvey, i. 134, 11 . 2. 
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To derive these Gnostic ideas from the Qabbftla 
is an anachronism ; both are developments from 
Rabbinical mysticism. Mediteval and Protestant 
divines, especially Calvin following Augustine, 
develop the doctrine of Original Sin from St. Paul’s 
teaching. Thus Calvin:* ‘He (Adam) not only 
was himself punished . . . but he involved his 
posterity also. . . . The orthodox, therefore, and 
more especially Augustine, laboured to show that 
we are not corrupted by acquired wickedness, but 
bring an innate corruption from the very womb. 
It was the greatest impudence to deny this.’ + 

6. Adam in Islam.—The Muhammadans accept 
the Christian Scripture subject to the necessary 
correction and interpretation ; they have also bor¬ 
rowed many of the Jewish legends. Adam, there¬ 
fore, is an important person in their religious 
system ; and they have adorned his story with 
legends of their own. For instance, on the site 
of the ICa ha at Mecca, Adam, after his expulsion 
from Eden, first worshipped God in a tent sent 
down from heaven for the purpose; and Eve’s 
tomb may be seen near Mecca; it shows the out¬ 
lines of a body 173 ft. by 12 ft.; the head is buried 
elsewhere. X 

Literature.— Comm, on the Biblical passages ; Handbooks of 
OT and NT Theology and of Dogmatics on the doctrines of Man, 
Creation, and Original Sin ; H. G. Smith, * Adam in the KV,’ In 
AJTh , vi. (1902), <58; G. F. Moore, ‘The Last Adam,’ in JBL, 
xvi. (1897), 158 , J. Denney, ‘ Adam and Christ m St. Paul,’ in 
Exp flth scr. ix. (1904), 147 ; Hastings’ DB, artt. 1 Adam,' 1 Adam 
in the NT,’and ‘Adam, Books of’; JE, artt ‘Adam,’ ‘Adam, 
Book of,’‘Adam $adtnon.* W. H. BENNKTT. 

ADAM’S BRIDGE, or f?fimcwefu= , Kimm’s 
causeway.’—A chain of sandbanks over 30 miles 
in length, extending from the island of Raines- 
varam off the Indian coast, to the island of 
Mauar off the coast of Ceylon. These sandbanks 
—some dry and others a few feet under the surface 
of the water—seem to connect India with Ceylon ; 
and this fact has given rise to the tradition that 
they are portions of a causeway which was con¬ 
structed by iRiina, the hero of the ancient Indian 
Epic called the Ramdynna. 

The story of the £pic is well known. Rama, 
the prince of Ayodhya or Oudh, was banished by 
the king, his father, for fourteen years, and came 
and lived in a forest near the sources of the Goda¬ 
vari, accompanied by his wife Sitft and his younger 
brother Laksmana. During the absence of the 
two brothers from their cottage, Sitft was taken 
away by Havana, king of Ceylon. After long 
search Kama got news of Slta, and determined 
to cross over from India to Ceylon with a vast 
army of monkeys and hears to recover her. It 
was for this purpose that the causeway across the 
ocean is said to have been constructed. Rama 
crossed over with the army, defeated and killed 
Havana, recovered his wife, and returned to Oudh. 
The period of exile had expired ; Kama’s father 
was dead ; and Kama ascended the throne. 

The building of the causeway across the ocean 
is described at great length in the epic poem. And 
after Kama had killed his foe ana recovered his 
wife, he is described as sailing through the sky 
in an aerial car—all the way from Ceylon to Oudh. 
The whole of India was spread below; and few 
passages in the epic are more striking than the 
Bold attempt to describe the vast continent as 
seen from the car. It was then that Kama pointed 
out to his wife, who was seated by him in the car, 
the great causeway he had constructed across the 
ocean. 

* Institutes, Bk. u. ch. 1. } 6. 

♦ For Christian Apocrypha connected with Adam cl Hasting*’ 
DB ]. ,S7 f For the legend (as old as Origen) that Adam was 
buritv' Golgotha, see Wilson, Qnbjntha and the Holy Sepulchre, 
190<i, p ? ff 

I Had >1 Khan and Sparrow, With the Pilgnme to Mecca, 
105, luii 


' See, my love, round Ceylon’s island 
How the ocean billows roar. 

Hiding pearls in caves of coral. 

Strewing shells upon the shore. 

And the causeway far-extending,— 

Monument of R&ma’s fame,— 

Udmasetu unto ages 
Shall our deathless deed proclaim t ’ 

The Hindus regard Kama as an incarnation of 
Vi^nu, the second of the Hindu Trinity — the 
god who preserves and supports the universe. 
The island of Kamesvaram, from which Kama 
is supposed to have crossed to Ceylon over the 
causeway built by him, is therefore a sacred place 
of pilgrimage, visited by thousands of pious Hindus 
every year from all parts of India. The famous 
temple of Kamesvaram, with its pillared corridors, 
700 feet long, is perhaps the finest specimen of 
Dravidian architecture in India. 

Literature. —Jtdmayapa (Griffith’s tr. and Romesh Dutt’s 
condenst-d tr.). For an account of the temple of Kamesvaram, 
see Fergusson, Indian and Eastern Architecture. 

Romesh Dutt. 

ADAM’S PEAK.—This is the English name, 
adopted from the Portuguese, of a lofty mountain 
in Ceylon, called in Sinhalese Samanala, and in 
Pfili Samanta - kuta or &'umana - kuta . It rises 
directly from the plains, at the extreme south¬ 
west corner of the central mountainous district, 
to a height of 7420 feet. The panorama from the 
summit iH one of the grandest in the world, as few’ 
other mountains, though surpassing it in altitude, 
present the same unobstructed view over land and 
sea. But the peak is best known as a place of 
pilgrimage to the depression in the rock at its 
summit, which is supposed to resemble a man’s 
footprint, and is explained by pilgrims of different 
religions in different ways. It is a most remark¬ 
able, and probably unique, sight to see a group 
of pilgrims gazing solemnly at the depression, each 
one quite undisturbed in his faith by the know¬ 
ledge that the pilgrim next to him holds a divergent 
view—the Buddhist thinking it to be the footprint 
of the Huddlja, the Saivite regarding it as the 
footprint of Siva, the Christian holding it to be 
the footprint of St. Thomas, or perhaps admitting 
the conflicting claims of the eunuch of Queen 
Candace, and the Muhammadan thinking he be¬ 
holds the footprint of Adam. The origin of these 
curious beliefs is at present obscure. None of 
them can be traced back to its real source, and 
even in the case of the Buddhist belief, about 
which we know most, we are left to conjecture in 
the last, or first, steps. 

The earliest mention of the Buddhist belief is in the Samanta 
Pasndiku, a commentary on the Buddhist Canon Law’ written 
bv Bnddhaghoea in the first quarter of the 5th cent. a.d. This 
work has not yet been i>uhliHhcd, but the passage is quoted in 
full, in the original Bali, b\ Skeen (pp. 60, 51). It runs as 
follows : ‘The Exalted One, in the eighth year after (his attain¬ 
ment of) Wisdom, came attended by five hundred Iihikshus on 
the invitation of Maniakkha, king of the Nigas, to Ceylon ; 
took the meal (to which he had been invited), seated the while 
in the Katana Mandapa (Gem Pavilion) put up on the spot 
where the Kuh km Iiagaba (afterwards) stood, and making h<B 
footprint visible on Samanta Ku(a, went back (to India).’ Seeing 
that Adam's Peak is a hundred miles away from the Kalyani 
Dagaba, the clause about Adam's Peak seems abrupt, ami looks 
as if it had been inserted into an older story written originally 
without it But it is good evidence that the belief in the Adam's 
Peak legend was current at Aunt utnapura when the passage 
quoted was written there about a l> 425 The whole context of 
the passage is known to have been drawn from a history of Ceylon 
in Sinhalese prose with mnemonic verses in P41i.* Those verses 
>llected in the still i k, the Dipavaihsa, written 

prohubB in the previous < That work (ii. 52-69) gives 

the account of the Buddha’s visit to Maniakkha. It mentions 
nothing about Adam's Peak. Ought we to conclude that the 
legend arose between the dates of the two works? Probably 
not. The argument ex identic is always weak ; and in another 
passage of the Samanta Puvhdika, where this visit of the 
Buddha is mentioned,! nothing is said about Adam's Peak 
Neither can it be an interpolation; for in the Mahavaihsa 
(1. 70, p. 7), written about half a century later,! also at Anu- 

* Geiger, Mahitvaihsa unit Dipavaihsa (Leipzig, 1905), p. 71. 

t Printed in Oldeubcrg, Vinaya Pifaka, vol. iu. p. 832. 

j Sir E. Tennent, CeyUrn, ii. 133, dates it 'prior to B.C. 801'I 
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r&dhapura and also on the basis of the lost Sinhalese history, 
the Adam's Peak legend is referred to in almost identical words 
and in the same abrupt manner. If, then, the few words about 
Adam's Pea* and the footprint have been inserted in a previous 
storv, thev must have been so inserted already in the lost 
Sinhalese Hahavaifua. It seerns curious that we hear no more 
of the legend, or of pilgrimages to the footprint, for many hun¬ 
dred \ cars. Then m the continuation of the Atahdvarhsa (oh. 04, 
line 30) the footprint is curtly mentioned in a list of sacreti oh- 1 
jects , and again (eh. 80, line 24), King Kitti Nissanka, a.d. 1187- 
1100, is said to have made a pilgrimage to 8amanta-kuta. But 
as much of the literature of the intervening period has been 
destroyed, and as what survives is still buried in MS., this should 
not be deemed so surprising as it looks at first sight. It should 
perhaps be added that the local tradition, which the present 
writer heard when a magistrate in the adjoining district of Klta- 
waka, was that the footprint was discovered by King Wa!again 
Ba.hu (b c. 88-78) during his exile in the southern mountains in 
the early years of his reign. But we have found no literarv record 
of this. It remains to say with regard to the Pali evidence, that 
there is a poem called the Samanta-kuta-vannana, w ntten at an 
uncertain date, and probably bj an author Wuleha (who also 
wrote a popular collection of stones in Pali, and an elementary 
grammar in Sinhalese), who seems more careful of little correct¬ 
nesses and little elegances than of more important matters * 
This work contributes nothing of value to the present question. 

Fa Hian, who visited Ceylon about a.d. 412, 
mentions the footprint; and Sir Emerson Tennent 
(Ceylon , i. pp. 584-580) gives, on the very excellent 
authority of the late Mr. Wylie, quotations from 
three medieval Chinese geographers who speak 
reverentially of thesacied footmark impressed on 
Adam’s Peak by tht first man, who hears, in their 
mythology, the name of Pawn-ku. It would seem 
probable that these geographers may have derived 
this idea from the Muhammadans. For there were 
large settlements of Arabs, or at least Muham¬ 
madans, in China, befoie they wrote; the Arab 
trailers were rightly regarded as good authorities 
in matters relating to foreign countries, and they 
had already the idea of connecting the footprint 
with Adam. This idea has been traced back in 
Arab writers to the middle of the 9th cent.,+ and 
occurs frequently afterwards. I bn Batflta, for 
instance, who saw the footprint of Moses at 
Damascus, gives a long account of his visit to 
the footprint of Adam on Adam’s Peak. Whence 
did they derive the belief? Sir Emerson Tennent 
(vol. i. p. 135) is confident that it must hav* been 
from Gnostic Christians. 

Hia combination in, shortly, as follows It is well known that 
the Muslims regard Adam in a peculiarly invstic way, not only 
as the greatest of all patriarchs and prophets, but as the first 
vice-regent of Qod. This idea is neither Arabian nor Jewish ; 
hut the Gnostics, with whom the earlv Muhammadans were in 
dose contact, rank Adam as the third emanation of God, and 
assign him a singular pre-eminence as Jen, the primal man. 
Now the\ also sa\, as recorded in the Pmtis Sojthta, J that God 
appointed a certain spirit as guardian of his footprint, and in 
Philo Judious, in his pretended abstract of Sauchnmathon, 
there is also reference to the footstep of Bauth C Buddha) visible 
in Geylon. Bo far Sir Emerson Tennent, and we will only say 
that now, when so much more is known of the Pistts Sophia 
and Phiio Judeus, it is desirable that these curious coincidences 
should be examined by a eouqietent^scholar. 

The evidence a* to the Saivite belief is much 


hail declared they would not absolve him of the 
crime ; the ascetics said they could ; so he smeared 
his body with ashes and adopted their faith, that 
qf &va. The sanna or grant, issued by King Kirti 
fyri of Kandy in 1751, making a renewed grant to 
tfhe Buddhist Bhikshu at the Peak, calls these 
•Saivite faqirs Andivas.* Possibly the Saivite 
tradition may date from this event. But it may 
also be somewhat older. In the Thatchana Kailasa 
Mdnmiyam, a Tamil legendary work on Trinko- 
maji, it is said that rivers flow from the Peak out 
of Siva’s foot there. The date of this little work 
is unknown, and the present writer has seen only 
the extract given by Skeen (y. 295). 

Whatever opinion they hold alsmt the footprint, 
both Tamils and Sinhalese consider the deity of 
the place to he Saman Dewiyo, as he is called in 
Sinhalese, or Sumana (also Samanta) as he is called 
in Pali. Bis shrine still stands on the topmost 
peak just beneath the pavilion over the footprint, 
and his image has been reproduced by Skeen (p. 
258). Skeen also gives (p. 20G) a ground plan and 
woodcut of the buildings on the Peak in 1880; 
Tennent (ii. 140) gives a ground plan and woodcut 
of them as they appeared in 1858 ; and Dr. Host, in 
the Journal of the. Royal Asiatic Society, 1903, p. 
650, gives two woodcuts, one of the upper pavilion 
and one of the footmark. On the little rock 
plateau at the top of the mountain—it. is only 
about 50 by 30 ft.—there is the bouldei on the top 
of which is the footprint covered by a pavilion, 
the shrine of Saman Dewiyo, a shrine containing 
a small image of the Buddha recently erected, 
and a hut of wood and planter work occupied by 
Buddhist Bhikshus. The four who were there 
when Rost visited the Peak told him that they 
had not been down from the mountain for four 
years. They complained of the cold, but said that 
otherwise they were quite contented, and had 
much time for study, and showed him their palin- 
leaf books. Rost says that the depression in the 
rock is now 5$ ft. long by 2} ft. broad, and that 
the heel of the footprint is well preserved, but the 
toes are not visible, being covered by the wall of 
the pavilion. 

Litrratuks.—'T ennent and Rost as rited ab<>\ c, anil William 
Skeen, Adam’s Peak, Colombo, 1880. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

ADAPTATION.—Almost every detail of in¬ 
herited structure and congenital behaviour shows 
fit adjustment to the needs and conditions of life, 
and may be spoken of as an adaptation. Wherever 
we look throughout the wide world of animate 
nature, we find illustrations of particular fitness 
to particular conditions. The size, the shape, the 
colour of an organism, the structure of parts in 
relation to their use and in their relations to other 


later. Ibn Batflta (circa 1340) mentions that four 
Jogis who went with him to the Peak had been 
wont yearly to make pilgrimage to it; and the 
Patrakum Ba Sirita (Parakkama Bahu Charita), 
which is about a century later, mentions a Brahman 
returning from a pilgrimage to Samanala, the Sin¬ 
halese name of the Peak. But neither of these 
authorities says that the footprint was Siva’s; 
and indeed the latter says that the deity of the 
spot was Sumana. But in the Mah&vamsa (ch. 
93 Sff -) it is stated that King Rftja Siriiha of Sltft- 


parts, the everyday behaviour and the only occa¬ 
sional activities, e.g. those concerned with repro¬ 
duction,— almost every detail of structure and 
function is adaptive. The term may l>e used 
simply as a descriptive adjective, implying that 
the structure or function in question is ht, effective, 
well-adjusted, making for the preservation or well¬ 
being of the individual or of the species; but in 
biological usage it has also a theoretical implication, 
thut the detail in question—if it be more than an 
individual accommodation, more than an individu- 


waka (A.D. 1581-1592) granted the revenues of the 
Peak to certain Saivite ascetics. Raja Siiiiha had 
slain his father with his own hand ; the Bhikshus 

* James D’Alwis, Sidat Sa-hgarawa, p. clxxxiii., puts him 
in the 14th cent.; Wijesinhe, Sinhalese Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, p. xvii., in the I3lh century. This may be 
the same as the Sumana-kuta-vannand assigned at p. 72 of the 
Gandha Varhsa (JPTS , 1880) to V&ciuara, who belongs to the 
12th cent. a.d. 


ally acquired modification—is the result of a process 
of evolution. It was not always as it is now, it has 
a history behind it, it is a product of the factors of 
evolution, whatever these may be (see Evolution). 

The structure of a long bone in a mammal is adapted to give 
the utmost firmness with the minimum expenditure of material: 
the unique pollen-basket on the hind legs of worker-bees i* 
adapted bo stow away the pollen; the colours and patterns on 
the wings of leaf-inBects are adapted to harmonise with the 


t Keinaud, Voyages Arabes et Persons dans le it** siteU, 

roi. i. p. b t. Iv is also found in Tabari. . * A full translation of the Sanna is given by Skeen. See p. 

I Schwartze's translation, p. 221. 1 ! 
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foliage on which they settle; the parts of flowers are often 
adapted to ensure that the insect-visitors are dusted with pollen, 
and thus to secure cross-fertilization ; the leaf of the Venus 
Fly-Trap is adapted to attract, capture, and digest flies; the 
peacock is adapted to captivate the jieu-hcn, the mother 
iiiariunal is adapted for the prolonged pre-natal life of the 
voting’; the so-called ‘ egg-tooth ’ at the end of a young bird’s 
bill is adapted to the single operation of breaking the egg-shell, 
—and so on throughout the whole of the animate world. It is 
indeed a mistake to dwell upon signal instances of adaptations, 
since (apart from degenerative changes in old age, morbid pro¬ 
cesses, perverted instincts, rudimentarv or vestigial structures, 
and certain ‘ indifferent ’ characters which are not known to 
have any vital significance) almost every detail of structure and 
function may be regarded as adaptive. 

To gain a clearer idea of what is one of the most 
difficult and fundamental problems of biology, it 
may be useful to consider briefly—(1) effectiveness 
of response; (2) plasticity ; (3) modifiability, which 
lead on to the conception of adaptiveness. 

1. Effectiveness of response.—One of the char¬ 
acteristics of organisms, as contrasted with inani¬ 
mate systems, is their power of effective response 
to environmental stimuli. The barrel of gunpowder 
can respond to the external stimulus of a spark, 
hut it responds self-destructively ; the living 
creature’s responses tend to self-preservation or to 
species-preservation. A piece of iron reacts to the 
atmosphere in rusting, it becomes an oxide of iion 
and ceases to he w hat it w'as; a living organism 
also reucts to the atmosphere, every muscular 
movement involves a rapid oxidation, but m spite 
of this and many another change the organism 
retains its integrity for a more or less prolonged 
period. Its reactions are effective. Not that the 
organism can respond successfully to all stimuli, 
e.y. to a strong current of electricity, for it is not 
able to live anywhere or anyhow, but only within 
certain environmental limits which we call the 
essential conditions of its life. We cannot account 
foi this primary and fundamental power of effective 
iesjxm.se; it is part of our conception of life. In 
some degree it must have been jiossessed by the 
lirst and simplest organisms, though it has doubt¬ 
less been improved upon in the course of evolution. 
Without wiesting words, it cannot he said that 
inanimate systems ever exhibit effectiveness of 
response. A river carves through a soft rock and 
circles round a hard one, a glacier circumvents & 
crag, a crystal may mend itself, hut it cannot he 
said that there is any advantage to river, glacier, 
or crystal in the w r ay it behaves. The biological 
concept is plainly irrelevant. The nearest ana¬ 
logues, perhaps, to organic effectiveness of re¬ 
sponse arc to be found in automatically regulated 
machines, but the analogy is little more than n 
pleasing conceit, since the machine is a materialisa¬ 
tion of human ingenuity and without any intrinsic 
autonomy. 

2. Plasticity. —But in addition to the primary 
inherent power of effective response, we must also 
recognize that living creatures are in different 
degrees plastic. That is to say, they can adjust 
their reactions to novel conditions, or they can, as 
w r e seem bound to say, * try ’ first one mode of 
reaction and then another, finally persisting in 
that which is most effective. Thus, Dallinger was 
able to accustom certain Monads to thrive at an 
extraordinarily high temperature; thus Jennings 
reports that the behaviour of certain Infusorians 
may be compared to a pursuance of ‘ the method 
of trial and error ’; thus some marine fishes are 
dastic enough to live for days in fresh water. 
low r much of this plasticity is primary or inherent 

in the very nature of living matter, now' much of 
it is secondary and wrought out by Natural Selec¬ 
tion in the course of ages, must remain in great 
measure a matter of opinion. Each case must l>e 
judged on its own merits. It is certain that many 
unicellular organisms are very plastic, and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that, as differentiation in¬ 


creased, restrictions were placed on the primary 
plasticity, while a more specialized secondary 
plasticity was gained in many cases, where organ¬ 
isms lived in environments liable to frequent 
vicissitudes. It is convenient to use the teim 
‘ arrow nun/at ion ’ for the frequently occurring 
functional adjustments which many organisms aie 
able to make to new- conditions. When a muscle 
becomes stronger if exercised beyond its w'ont, we 
may speak of this temjioiaiy individual acquisition 
as afunctional accommodation. See ACCOMMODA¬ 
TION. 

3. Modifiability.—Advancing a thud step, we 
recognize as a tat t of life that oigamsms often 
exhibit great mod 1 J 1 ability. That is to say, in the 
course of their individual life they aie liable to be 
so impressed by changes in surrounding influences 
and by changes in function, that, as a duec.t con¬ 
sequence, modifications of bodily structure or habit 
are acquired. ‘ Modifii ations' may be defined an 
structural changes in the body ot an individual 
organism, directly induced by changes in function 
01 in environment, which transcend the limit of 
organic elasticity and peisist aftui the inducing 
conditions have ceased to oj>erate They are often 
inconveniently called 'acquued characters.’ Thus 
a man’s skin may he so thoroughly ‘tanned’ by 
the sun during half a lifetime in the trojiies, that 
it never becomes pale again, even after migration 
to a fai from sunny clime. It is a permanent 
modification, as distinguished (a) from a tempor¬ 
ary adjustment, and ( b) from congenital swarthi¬ 
ness. 

It is admitted by all that both temporary adjust¬ 
ments and more permanent uioditications may 
make for survival or for an inciease of well-being 
that favours survival in the long run. But they 
may also be indifferent (as fai as we can see), or 
they may even be injurious to the organism as & 
whole, e.q. when an important organ, in response 
to inadequate nutrition or stimulus, is arrested at 
a certain stage in its development. I11 themselves, 
however, they seem always in the direction of at 
least local effectiveness. It is difficult to bring 
forward any instance wdiere the reaction is in 
itself in the wrong direction. It may spell de¬ 
generation, when judged by the normal level 
attained in other mem Iters of the sjiecies or in 
antecedent, species, hut the degeneration is in 
itself an effective response to the conditions there¬ 
of. A growing organ which does not receive 
adequate uuti iriou and the ajiprojtriate liberating 
stimuli, may stojt glowing; but while this may be 
injurious to the organism os a whole, it may be 
actually beneficial, and in any case it is the most 
effective response the organ as such could give. 
The change-provoking stimuli may imply conditions 
with which the organism cannot jiossibly cope, but 
the parts primarily affected may be said to do their 
best within the limits of their modifiability. Even 
a pathological process like inflammation, set up 
in response to intrusive microlies, is an effective 
reaction, and sometimes a life-saving one. 

When a mammal taken to a colder climate 
acquires a thicker coat of hair, when a plant 
similarly treated acquires a thicker epidermis, 
when an area of skin much pressed upon becomes 
hard and callous, when a shoemaker in the course 
of his trade develops certain skeletal peculiarities, 
—and hundreds of examjiles might be given,—we 
call the results adaptive modifications. The change^ 
are effective, useful, lit,—they may even make for 
the preservation of the individual, when the struggle 
for existence is keen. And yet these adjustments 
are not what are usually meant by 4 adajitations.’ 
For this term (used to denote a result, not a procex- j 
is most conveniently restricted to racial adjust¬ 
ments, that is, to characters which are inborn, not 
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acquired ; which are expressions of the natural in- I tions,’ where a new character or group of char- 
hcriuince, not individual gams. It goes without | acters not only appears suddenly, but may come to 
saying that though these adaptations are potenti- I stay from generation to generation. It cannot lie 
ally implicit in the germinal material — in the said that we understand the origin of these muta- 
fertilized ovum—they cannot be expressed without , tions, in some of which the organism in many of 
appropriate ‘nurture’; that is a condition of all its parts seems suddenly to pass from one position 
development. But they are theoretically—how- of organic equilibrium to another; but that they do 
ever difficult the distinction may be in practice— occui is indubitable, and their marked heritability 
quite different from acquired adaptive modilica- is also certain. Mendel has given at once a demoli¬ 
tions, which are not innate though the potentiality stration and a rationale of the fact that certain 
of their occurrence necessarily is. According to the mutations, when once they have arisen, are not 
Lamarckian hypothesis, adaptations are due to likely to be swamped, hut are likely to persist, 
the cumulative inheritance of individually acquired unless, of course, selection is against them. In 
modifications; hut as satisfactory evidence of the horticulture, in particular, artificial selection has 
hereditary transmission of any modification as such operated in great part on mutations. If this inter- 
or in any representative degree is, to say the least, . nretation be confirmed and extended, it will not 
far to seek, and as it is difficult to conceive of any | i>e necessary to lay such a heavy burden on the 
mechanism whereby such transmission could come shoulders of selection. But more facts are urgently 
about (see Heredity), some other origin of adapta- needed, and how and under what conditions muta¬ 
tions must be sought for. tions—whether adaptive or noil-adaptive—occur, 

4. Origin of adaptations.—Within the limits of remains an unsolved problem, 
a snort article it is impossible to discuss adequately (t/) In his theory of Germinal Selection, Weis- 
a problem so difficult as that of the origin of mann has elaborated an attractive subsidiary 
adaptations. Like the correlated, but really dis- hypothesis. Supposing that the germinal material 
tinct problem of the origin of species, it is one of consists of a complex—a nmltiplicate—of organ- 
tlie fundamental—still imperfectly answered— determining particles (the determinants), he pos- 
questions which the interpreter of animate nature tulates a struggle going on within the arcana of 
has to face. We cannot Jo more than indicate the the germ-plasm. Supposing limitations of nutri- 
general tenor of the suggestions which evolutionists tion within the germ, he pictures an in bra-germinal 
have offered. struggle in which the weaker determinants corre- 

( a) According to the Lamarckian theory, racial ! spending to any given part will get less food and 

adaptations are due to the cumulative inheritance will become weaker, while the stronger determin- 
of individual adaptive modifications. But there is ants conesponding to the same part will feed 
a lack of evidence in support of this interpretation, lietter and become stronger. Thus the theory 
plausible as it seems; it is difficult to conceive of suggests a hypothetical internal selection which 
any internal mechanism whereby a change acquired will abet the ordinary external selection of indi- 
by a part of the body can affect the germinal vidual organisms, and it makes the rise, if not the 
material in a manner so precise and representative origin, of adaptations more intelligible. Or, to 
that the offspring shows a corresponding change in put it in another way, the theory suggests a 
the same direction. Moreover, there are many possible mechanism by which the survival of any 
known cases where any such transmission of modi- form with a favourable variation may influence 
fications certainly does not occur. the subsequent variational direction of that form. 

(b) The general Darwinian theory is that adap- The determinants are supposed to be variable— 
tations are due to the selection of those inborn everything living is; for each character separately 
and heritable variations which, by making their heritable there are in the germ multiple deter- 
uossessors better adapted to the conditions of their minants (paternal, maternal, grand - parental, 
life, have some survival value. It is a fact of ancestral): these are not all of equal strength ; 
observation that in many groups of organisms the there is a germinal struggle and selection, the 
individuals fluctuate continually in various direc- strongest asserts itself in development, and the 
tions. These fluctuating variations appear as if resulting determinate corresponds in character to 
they followed the law of chance. It is also a fact the victorious determinant. If the character of 
of observation that some of these variations in- the resulting determinate is of survival value, 
crease the survival value of their possessors. It those organisms which have that character tend to 
is inferred that the cumulative inheritance of these survive, and their progeny will tend to keep lip the 
favourable variations, fostered by selection in any same strain. But while the external selection is 
of its numerous forms, and helped by the elimina- proceeding, it is being continually backed up by 
tion—gradual or sudden—of forms lacking the the germinal selection. Thus nothing succeeds 
variations in the fit direction, or having others like success. 

relatively unfit, inav lead to the establishment of (e) Various evolutionists—Professors Mark Bald- 
new adaptations. The greatest difficulty in this win, H. F. Osborn, and C. Lloyd Morgan—have 
argument is to account for the origin of the fit suggested that although individual adaptive modi- 
variations, and this has to be met by the accumula- fications may not be transmissible, they may have 
tion of observational and experimental data beur- indirect importance in evolution, by serving as 
ing on the origin and nature of variations. It is life-preserving screens until coincident inborn or 
also necessary to accumulate more facts showing germinal variations in the same direction have 
that selective processes — acting directively on time to develop. As Lloyd Morgan puts it—(1) 
fluctuating variations—do really bring about the * Where adaptive variation v is similar m diiection 
results asciibed to them. To many, furthermore, to individual modification w, the organism has an 
it appears that more emphasis should be laid upon added chance of survival from the coincidence 
the power that many animals have of actively m + v; (2) where the variation is antagonistic in 
seeking out environments for which the variations direction to the modification, there is a diminished 
they possess are adapted. Here, too, it is necessary chance of survival from the opposition m - v ; hence 
to refer to the probable importance of some of the (3) coincident variations will be fostered while 
many formR of Isolation. opposing variations will be eliminated.’ As Groos 

(c)The work of recent years—notably that of Bate- expresses it, in reference to some instinctive activi- 
son and De Vries—has made it plain that, besides ties—Imitation may keep ‘a species afloat until 
the continually occurring ‘ fluctuating variations,’ Natural Selection can substitute the lifeboat 
there are ‘discontinuous variations’ or ‘muta- heredity for the life-preserver tradition.' As Mark 
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Baldwin states it, the theory is * that individual 
moditications or accommodations may supplement, 
protect, or screen organic characters and keep 
them alive until useful congenital variations arise 
and survive by natural selection.’ 

Finally, in thinking over this difficult problem 
of adaptations, we must remember the importance 
of the active organism itself. As Professor James 
Ward has well pointed out, it may seek out and 
even in part make its environment; it is not only 
selected, it selects ; it acts as well as reacts. And 
although the details and finesse of this may have 
been elaborated in the course of selection, the 
primary potentiality of it is an essential part of 
the secret of that kind of activity which we call 
Life. 

Litrhatwric.—J. Mark Baldwin, Development and Evolution, 
New York, 1902 ; W. K. Brooks, The FoundationI of Zoology, 
New York, 1899; C. Lloyd Morgan, Animal Behaviour, 
London, 15*00, Habit and Instinct, London, 181M1, The Interpre 
tation of Mature, London, 1906 ; T. H Morgan, Evolution 
and Adaptation, New York, 15)03 , H Munsterberg, Die Lehre 
von der naturlichen Anpastnunj, Leipzig, 1886; R. Otto, 
Naturahstischr und religibse Wellansichl, Tubingen, 1904 (Eng. 
tr, London, 190(1), Herbert Spencer, Principles of Biology, 
revised ed. 1898, Part u. ch. v.; A Weismann, The Evolution 
Theory, 2 vols. (Eng. tr. tendon, 1904). 

J. Arthur Thomson. 

ADELARD. —Adelard of Hath (Phtlosuphus An- 
glorurn) occupies a distinctive position among the 
schoolmen of the 12th cent., as a chief repiesentative 
of the philosophic doctrine of ‘ lndill’eience.’ This 
was one of tne mediating theories m the great 
mediaeval conflict as to the nature of universal con¬ 
ceptions (genera and species) and their relation to 
the individuals comprehended under them. It lies 
between the extreme Realism on the one hand, 
which attached substantiality only to the univer¬ 
sal, and the extreme Nominalism on the other, 
according to which generic conceptions were mere 
names, while reality belonged only to the indi¬ 
viduals. It tends, however, to the aide of Nominal¬ 
ism, inasmuch as it gives up the substantiality of 
universal, and makes the universal to consist of 
the non-difterent elements (iiuiifferentia) in the 
separate individuals, which alone subsist substanti¬ 
ally. Everything depends on the point of view 
from which the individuals are regarded : according 
as attention is fixed on their ditlerences or their 
non-ditlerences, they remain individuals or become 
for us the species and the genus. Thus Plato as 
Plato is an individual, as a man the species, as an 
animal the subordinate genus, as a substance the 
most universal genus. 

This doctrine of Indifference was probably first 
stated in Adelard’s treatise de Eotltm it Diver so, 
composed between 1105 and 1116. [It has recently 
been edited by H. Willner in Beitr. z. Gesch. a. 
Philos, des Mittelaltcrs, ed. by Cl. Bnumker and 
G. v. Hertling, Munster, 1003. j Adelard seeks to 
reconcile Plato and AriHtotle, and says 

' Since that which we eee is at once genus and species and 
individual, Aristotle rightly insisted that the urnvcrsals do not 
exist except in the things of sense Rut since those universals, 
so far as they are called genera and species, cannot lie per¬ 
ceived by an> one in their pari tv without the admixture of 
imagination, Plato maintained that they existed and could be 
beheld beyond the things of stMise, to wit, in the Divine mind, 
Thus these men, though in words they seem opposed, yet held 
in reality the same opinion.’ 

The doctrine of Indifference was also represented 
by Walter of Mortagne (died as bp. of Laon, 1174), 
whom some indeed have regarded as its originator, 
while others again have traced it to a supposed 
late view of William of Champeaux. 

Besides the above-mentioned tractate, Adelard 
wrote also Q uiest tones Naturales. He had travelled 
widely and acquired great physical learning, especi¬ 
ally from the Arabs, out of whose language he 
translated Euclid. He teacheH that the knowledge 
of the laws of nature should be united with the 
recognition of their dependence on God’s will. He 


says : * It is the will of the Creator that herbs 
should grow from the earth, but this will is not 
without reason.’ Mere authority he compares to a 
halter, and desiderates that reason should decide 
between the true and the false. 

Litrratuk*.— Art. 'Scholasticism’ in EBr* xxl.; Erdmann, 
Grundnss der Gesch. d. Philos * (Eng. tr 1890] i. 5 160 ; Windel- 
band, Lehrbuch der Gesch. d. Philos J (185)3) i 23 ; Ueberwegr- 
Heinze, Grundriss der Gesch. d. Philos .» (1894-8) ii. { 26, which 
•ee tor a fuller bibliography. ft. FRANKS. 

ADIAPHORISM.—Three meanings of this 
word are given in the dictionaries: (I) the theory 
that some actions are indifferent, i.e. neither had 
nor good, not being either commanded or forbidden 
by God, either directly or indiieetly ; so that they 
may he done or omitted without fault; (2) the 
theory that certain rites or ceremonies, not having 
been either commanded or forbidden by God, may 
freely he used or omitted without fault; (3) the 
theory that certain doctrines of the Church, though 
taught in the word of God, are of such minor 
importance, that they may be disbelieved without 
injury to the foundation of faith. (Although this 
use of the word can be found in good authors, it is 
a question whether it is accurate). 

I. Actions.—Very early in the history of the 
Christian Church the gospel began to be conceived 
as a new law. Perhaps the wider meaning of the 
word * law ’ had something to do with this. But 
it was to be expected that those who had grown 
up under a system of rigid prescription, not only 
of rites and ceremonies, but also of domestic ob¬ 
servances and the details of personal conduct,—a 
prescription, moreover, that had Divine authority, 
—should be unable to conceive any other method 
of moral life. It is not strange, therefore, that 
St. JameH (l 26 ) speaks of the gospel as ‘the perfect 
law of liberty.’ The early converts to the gospel 
had been heathen ; the customs in which they had 
been bred were abhorrent to a Jew r ; they were cor¬ 
rupting; and therefore those new-made Christians 
had to be taught and drilled in the lirst principles 
of morality. In the Early Church, before the 
books of the NT had been written and for many 
years afterwards, the OT was the word of God 
read in their assemblies for worship ; and its pre¬ 
scriptions for conduct, its rules of common life, and 
its religious institutions became authoritative. It 
seems likely that a legalistic conception of Christi¬ 
anity must always preponderate in a community 
recently won from heathenism. Such converts 
remain under tutelage, and discipline muBt he 
rigidly exercised, until the fundamental principles 
of right living are wrought into their conscience. 

Marcion urged the rejection of the OT Law. As 
the Church began to spread through all classes of 
men, and to have part in the whole of their daily 
life, it began insensibly to accommodate its ascetic 
rules to the necessities of the case. Gradually t hei e 
grew up a distinction between a law of morals 
incumbent upon all men and a higher rule of life 
voluntarily assumed, but when once assumed, of 
lasting obligation, and by the observance of which 
a man might earn a higlier reward than was due 
to the simple observance of the commandments of 
God ( cons ilia evangelica), and might even deserve 
enough of God to lie able to transfer some of his 
merit to others (opera supererogation). An ascetic 
life was looked upon os holier than the observance 
of the duties of one’s calling in the world. To the 
commandments of God were added the command¬ 
ments of the Church. 

The Reformation assailed this notion of an 
esoteric and artificial righteousness. The moral 
injunctions of Jesus and His holy example are for 
all alike. The works of our culling are the sphere 
in which to serve God. No one can fulfil the law 
of God, much less can any one exceed it. All are 
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dependent upon God’s mercy ; and, forgiven for 
Christ’s sake, depending upon that grace and 
thankful for it, are to go forth to the performance 
of daily duty, pleasing Him by childlike faith, not 
by the excellence of what they do. 

It lias been charged that the immediate result of 
the Reformation was a deterioration of morals, 
especially in regions where the Lutheran doctrine 
was taught, no efficient external discipline being 
at hand to take the place of the ecclesiastical rules 
and jurisdiction of the older time (see Dollinger, 
Reformation). A more successful effort was made 
under Calvin to introduce in Geneva a complete 
censorship of morals. The Puritans of England 
revived the conception of the gospel as a law. 
The Pietistic movement in Germany forbade as 
inconsistent with the Christian name all mere 
enjoyment and all the merely artistic activities of 
life. To do everything to the glory of God forbade 
all play. There was a revival of asceticism, which 
was taken up by the early Methodists in England 
(see Hitachi, (xtschxrhtc des Pietismus , 3 vols., 
1880-6). In our own day there are many sects, 
notably the Second Adventists, who regard the 
OT Law as still in force in all its regulations, even 
concerning meat and drink. 

To appreciate the answer which Christ gave 
to this question, we must bear in mind that the 
Pharisaism which He refuted endeavoured to 
secure the law of God by ‘ putting a fence around 
the Law,’ consisting of inferential and artificial 
rules of life. Those who vigorously observed these 
the Pharisees accounted meritorious ; and they nut 
such stress on these comments and additions tiiat 
by them they made the law of God of no effect. 
Our Lord rebuked the substitution of a human 
law for the simple law' of God, and also the exalta¬ 
tion of human rules of life to the same sanctity as 
belonged to the revealed law. He required the 
inward service of the heart. Jesus was not an 
ascetic in the usual meaning of that word. He 
accepted invitations to the table (Lk 7*), He 
honoured a wedding - feast (Jn 2 lflr ), He spoke 
sympathetically of the children playing in the 
streets (Lk 7 32 ), He commended Mary’s sacrifice of 
precious ointment (Mt 26 #nr *. Jn l‘2 3tr ), He submitted 
to be called a wine-bibber and a glutton (Mt 11 ,w ). 
Neither w r as St. Paul an ascetic. It is evident that 
he did not consider it essential to his personal 
salvation to make distinctions of meats (Uo 14 s - *• 14 , 

1 Co 8\ 1 Ti 4 4 6 ), to forego the use of wine (1 Ti S 33 ), 
to raise anxious questions about the material of 
entertainments (1 Co 10 37 ), or to avoid social pleas¬ 
ures (ibid.) ; and he could look uy»on and talk about 
the games of Greece with no word of abhorrence or 
disapproval (1 Co 9* 4 5n ). In writing to Timothy 
(1 Ti 4*' # ) he foretold those error ists who would * for¬ 
bid to marry, and command to abstain from meats, 
which God created to be received with thanksgiving 
by them which believe and know the truth. For 
every creature of God is good, and nothing is to be 
refused, if it be received with thanksgiving : for it 
is sanctified through the word of God and prayer.’ 

‘ Meat will not commend us to God,’ he says (1 Co 8 # ); 

4 neither, if we eat not, are we the worse ; nor, if we 
eat, are we the better ’ (see also 1 Co 7 W - *®, and cf. 
He 5 U ). It is evident that a sphere is left for 
Christian freedom, In which a man may, nay must, 
use his own judgment, and in reference to which 
good men may differ, and no man may condemn 
nis brother. Here we have the justification of 
what are described as merely aesthetic, activities of 
human life, in which the natural delight of man 
in simple enjoyment haH place, and where the law 
of beauty is supreme rather than the law of duty. 
No doubt St. Paul would have barred these out, 
because of ‘the present distress’ (1 Co 7 s *); but 
his ‘opinion’ in contradistinction from ‘the com- I 


mandment of the Lord ’ allows them, though with 
the important qualifications we have yet to allude 
to. Tney derive a sanction from the constitution 
of man. Under this category we put the drama, 
music, art. all recreation. We therefore assert that 
there is a sphere for the freedom of a Christian. 
He is not under a positive law which extends to 
every corner of his life. He does not move in the 
sphere of a moral necessity. He must exercise 
judgment and choice. He must abound more and 
more in knowledge and all discernment, and prove 
the things that differ (Ph l w *). It is wrong for 
him to hinder and lame his conscience either by 
the cultivation of rigid unreasoning habits or by 
the adoption of a formal law (Frank, Theologic 
der Concord ie?ifor mel, iv. x. 16 ff.). 

But Christian freedom has its limits. These 
limits are external and internal. Our liberty may 
not ‘ become a stumblingblock to the weak, sinning 
against the brethren, wounding their conscience 
when it is weak’ (1 Co 8 # ‘ 13 ). Some things that 
are lawful edify not (10 3 *) ; they contribute nothing 
(6 1 *). We are not to live in tne moment, wasting 
the material of everlasting life (7 30 ). ‘All things 
are lawful for me, but 1 will not be brought under 
the power of any ’ (6 12 , Gal 5 13 ). To watchfulness 
on his own account the Christian must add a 
watchful love of his fellow-man. 

Litbratiirb.—-S ee besides works quoted, writers on Christian 
Ethics, such as Harless, Wuttke, Martensen, Luthardt, 
Gesch. der Ckmtl. Ethik , Gottscluck in PILE*, and Kubel in 
PRE*. 

2. Rites and ceremonies. —If we take up the 
second definition of our subject, we find that the 
same causes led the Early Church to believe that 
its rites and ceremonies had been commanded by 
God. The ceremonial laws of the OT doubtless do 
reveal the essential principles of the worship of 
God. These principles were enshrined in forms 
suitable to primitive times and prophetic of the 
realities by which the redemption of mankind was 
accomplished by our Lord Jesus Christ. But the 
OT, applied to forms of worship by way of illus¬ 
tration and explanation, became normative; so 
that gradually the Church came to have a priest¬ 
hood, altars, and sacrifices of its own, with vestments 
and a ritual, and feasts and days; the observance 
of which was regarded as essential to the validity 
of its sacraments, and therefore to salvation, and 
the neglect of which was as deadly as a violation 
of the Decalogue. This view persists in parts 
of the Christian Church, and is invoked for the 
defence of existing institutions and privileges. 

The Reformers acknowledged that the Church 
had a right to institute rites and ceremonies, and 
even ascribed to the Church the hallowing of the 
first day of the week instead of the seventh ; but 
they denied that the Church bad a right to claim 
for its institutions the unchangeahleness and sanc¬ 
tity of the institutions and commandments of God. 
Christ left few ordinances—His Word, the two 
Sacraments, a ministry of the Word and Sacra¬ 
ments, Ilis assured presence with the assembly of 
His people, the Lord’s Prayer, these are all—and 
for the rest the Church was left to develop its 
forms of government and its forms of worship to 
suit the times and places in which it might be 
found. But what do we mean by ‘ the Church * in 
this statement? The clergy only? Or those who 
have attained to a headship of the clergy ? Or, in 
countries where the State controls the Church, the 
ministry of worship ? Or duly authorized Councils ? 
Or representatives chosen by clergy and laity, 
expressing their preference by the vote of a 
majority? None of these. The judgment of the 
Church may finally decide a matter which has 
been approved with the concurrence of all these. 
A rite that once was significant and edifying may 
fall out of use, or may become harmful in the 
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lapse of time and under changing circumstances. 
All rites and ceremonies instituted by men are 
subject to the judgment of Christian conscience 
enlightened by the word of Cod. 

In the Silver Age of the Reformation a warm 
controversy among Lutheran theologians was pre¬ 
cipitated by the attempt of Charles v. to compro¬ 
mise the differences between the Evangelical 
Churches and the Roman Church, in the Augsburg 
Interim of 1548. The controversy raged about the 
permissibility of a vague formula which might be 
interpreted in two ways, and the revival of usages 
which the one side hail rejected because they solved 
error, and the other regaided as sacred and neces¬ 
sary. Klacius was the piotagonist on the one 
side ; MelanchLhon was the target. The matter 
and the true position cannot be set forth more 
clearly than is done in the Formula of Concord, 
1580. ‘ 

* For the settlement of this controversy, we believe, teach, and 
confess, with one consent, that ceremonies or ecclesiastical 
rites (which had been neither commanded nor forbidden by the 
\\ ord of God, but instituted only for the sake of decent-} and 
order) are not of themselves Iloin* Worship or any part of it. 
For it is written (Mt lb u ) • “ In vain do they worship me, teaching 
for doctrines the commandments of men.'" 

‘ The Churches of God everywhere throughout ths world, and 
at any tune, have the right to change such ceremonies according 
to the occasion, in whatever way it may seem to the Church 
most serviceable for its edification.’ 

‘ But in ho doing all levity should b# avoided and all offencs, 
and especially should cars be taken to spare those weak in 
faith (1 Co H«',‘ Ito 14Uy 

* In times of persecution, when a clear and steadfast confession 
is required of us, we ought not to yield to the enemies of the 
lionpel in things indifferent. For the Apostle says (Gal 5>)*‘ 
“Stand therefore tn the liberty wherewith ('hrist hath made us 
free , and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage " ; 
and (52 Co tt> 4 ) : “ Be not unequally yoked together with un¬ 
believers. For what fellowship is there between light and dark¬ 
ness?" etc. ; also (Gal !2 B ) : “ To whom u<e gave place by sub )ee turn, 
no, not for an hour ; that the truth of the gospel might continue 
with you." For in such a state of things the dispute no longer 
is about things indifferent, but concerning the truth of tha 
Go*.pel ami the preservation and protection of Christian liberty, 
and liovv to prevent open idolatry ; and the protection of those 
who an- weak in faith against offence. In matters of this sort 
we ought not to \ leld am thing to our adversaries, hut it is our 
duty to give a faithful anil sincere confession, and patiently to 
bear whatever the I^ord may lay upon us and may permit tha 
enemies of His Word to do to us.’ 

* No Church ought to condeniu another because that Church 
olwerves more or fewer of outward ceremonies which the Lord 
did not institute, if only there he between them consent in all 
articles of Doctrine and m the right use of the Bacraments. 
Well and trulv was it said of old . “ Disagreement as to fasting 
dots not dissolve agreement m faith." 

‘ We repudiate and condemn these false teachings, as contrary 
to the Word of God, viz • that human traditions and consti¬ 
tutions in matters ecclesiastical ara to be considered by them¬ 
selves a Worship of God or a part of such worship; that such 
ceremonies and constitutions should be forced upon the Church , 
ot God aB necessary, against the Christian liln-rty which the j 
Church of Christ has with reference to outward things of this 
sort; that in time ot persecution, when a clear confession is 1 
required, the enemies of the Gospel may be placated by ths 
observance of things of this sort that are in themselves in¬ 
different, and that it is permitted to agree and consent with 
them—a thing detrimental to heavenly truth; that outward 
ceremonies, liecausc they are indifferent, should not be observed, 
as if the Church of God were not free in Christian liberty to 
use this or that, ceremony which it may deem useful for edifica¬ 
tion.’ (See Planck, Uesch. des Trot. Lehrbegnffs, iv. ; Jacobs, 
Book of Concord, ii. ; Iheck, Das I>r»yfache Interim ). 

There remains the question whether each person 
has a right to change the ordinances of the Church 
according to his own judgment and taste, observing 
such as he pleases, and omitting those of which he 
disapproves. Inasmuch as these rites and cere¬ 
monies are things indifferent, he should conform 
to the custom of the Church, lest he he disorderly 
(2 Th 3*- u , 1 Co ll ,fl ). Again, it may be asked by 
what test a rite or ceremony handed down in the 
Church is to he estimated. The Augsburg Con¬ 
fession teaches (Art. vii.) that rites should be 
observed that contribute to unity and good order, 
and the Apology for the. Confession (iv. 33), ‘ that 
the Church of (iod of every place and every 
time has power, according to circumstances, to 
change such ceremonies in such manner as may 


be most useful and edifying to the Church of 
God . ’ 

A further question may be raised, as to the 
authority of good taste, of aesthetic canons, in 
regard to the forms and accessories of Christian 
worship. In this mattei, without doubt, edification 
is of more value than artistic merit, and all must 
yield to the instinct of Christian love. 

3. Doctrines.—In order to answer the question 
suggested by the third definition, the distinction 
between a ‘dogma,’ a 'doctrine,’ and ‘the faith* 
must lie clearly apprehended. Dogmas result from 
an analysis of the faith, and the word is properly 
restricted to those statements of Christian truth 
which have been finally declared by the authorities 
of the Church and accepted by the Church in its 
Confessions. A dogma is always subject to exami¬ 
nation and challenge. Not even a Council of the 
Universal Church is infallible. Even the (Ecu¬ 
menical Creeds must justify themselves to the 
Christian consciousness l>y their evident agreement 
with the word of Cod. Doctrine is an explanation 
and elaboration of the faith which has not yet 
crystallized into dogma. 7'he Faith is the gospel— 
the * faith once delivered to the saints’ (Jude*). 

Dogmas can l>e understood either in the original 
sense in which they were approved and confessed 
by the Church, or in the sense in which they are 
apprehended by any age. It is conceivable tnat a 
student may discover a deflection of popular and 
universal faith from the idea which the original 
authors of a Confessional formula meant to set 
forth in it. Every dogma must he understood in 
relation to the entiiety of the faith. Each age 
gives especial attention to different aspects of the 
faith. The ‘spirit of the age,’ its conception of 
human duties and human rights, its philosophical 
notions, colour its explanations of Divine tmth 
and cause the emphasis laid upon different aspects 
of it to vary. From its own standpoint every age 
and clime develops first doctrine, then dogma. That, 
linally, is recognized as Christian dogma quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus creaitur. 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 

Edward T. Horn. 

ADIBUDDHA (the theistic system of Nepal, in¬ 
cluding its Buddhist antecedents, Dhyanibuddhas, 
etc.).— Introduction. —Abel Re mu sat stated in 1831 
tlmt * the learned of Europe were indebted to Mr. 
Hodgson for the name of Adihuddha.’* And it 
might almost be said with truth still that nowhere 
else do we find such a systematic and complete 
account of the theory of the theistic Buddhists of 
Nepal (A i&varikas) + as Hodgson haB given in his 
Essays. 

Unitarian and theistic Buddhism, after having 
aroused keen inteiest,t fell lateT into neglect, when 
attention was drawn to primitive or ancient Bud¬ 
dhism, especially by the works of Spence Hardy 
and Burnouf. The result of the iconogianliic dis¬ 
coveries and the Tibetan studies of the last few 
years seeniB to have been to bring it again into 
greater prominence. It is well worth examining, 
because, although more ‘Alexandrian’ than Bud¬ 
dhist, Buddhist in fact only in name and in so far 
as it employs Buddhist terminology, it neverthe¬ 
less is, as it were, the consummation of the philo¬ 
sophical, mystical, and mythological speculations 
of the Great Vehicle, and differs from several other 
systems, widespread in the Buddhist world, only 
by its markedly ‘ theistic ’ colouring. The sys¬ 
tem of the Ailvarikas is, in effect, merely the 
half-naiydyika {i.e. theistic), half-<i>«ivif« (i.c. pan¬ 
theistic) interpretation of the ontological and reli¬ 
gious speculation of the Great Vehicle in the last 

* See Hodgson, Essays , p. 110. 

t From Tivara, the personal and supreme jfod. (Be* Theism) 

t See Schmidt, Grundlshrs ; Burnouf, Introduction. 
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stage of its development. It differs from it miffi 
ciently clearly, however, to justify Burnouf in 
recognizing in the system of the Adibuddha a new 
kind of Buddhism — a third (or a fourth) Bud¬ 
dhism * ; and, in order to give the reader a just 
appreciation of the significance of this new inter¬ 
pretation of Buddhism, before unheard of, it will 
suffice to state that the old formula, ‘Of all that 
proceeds from causes the Tatlulgata has explained 
the cause,’ was transformed into, ‘Of all that pro 
ceeds from causes the Tathagata is the cause.’ + 

A further characteristic of the Aisvarikas of 
Hodgson, in which they stand apart from Hindu 
or Nepalese thought, is the absence from their 
theology of every feminine, tantric, and magical 
element. It is well known that Hodgson had re¬ 
course for his information to native scholars, whom 
he ceremoniously styles ‘ living oracles,’ and who, 
in support of their statements, supplied him with 
fragments of texts, which were not all authentic. 
These mutilated testimonies, this tradition arranged 
with a view to meet questions conceived in an alto- 
get her European spirit, are, as far as the absence 
of the above-mentioned element is concerned, con¬ 
firmed by the Svayambhupurftna, which is not very 
tantiic. We do not, however, believe that, even 
apart from the wide and comprehensive nature of 
its mythology, Nepalese theism has in reality ever 
been quite free from intermixture of Saivite thought. 

Plan and division. —As the problem has not been 
examined in its entirety for a long time, and as 
much light has been thrown upon it by recent 
research, we propose to state it here, as completely 
as possible, from the doctrinal point of view, of 
course ; for we shall willingly dispense with legend¬ 
ary, monographic, and ritual details.^ 

The interest of Adibuddha systems (for there are 
at least two of them) lies chieffy m their relation to 
genuine Buddhism and to Hinduism. It will be 
most convenient (1.) to give a brief account of those 
Adibuddha systems which are more or less well 
known, and (II.) to inquire into their antecedents, 
often obscure and problematic, beginning with the 
sources, so that we may be able in this way (III.) to 
4 locate ’ the systems in question, doctrinally and 
historically, and to present a more accurate appre¬ 
ciation of them. 

As most of these antecedents will demand 
separate treatment (see AvalokiteSvara, Lotus 
of the True Law, Mahayana, MaNju^rI), a 
brief reference will here suffice. We shall confine 
ourselves to Buddhist ground, for, although this 
long elaboration of the elements of the Buddhist 
systems of Adibuddha may be inexplicable without 
Hinduism, it will be sufficient to note, in passing, 
the points of contact. 

I. Adibuddha systems. —i. Ai&varika system 
(Hodgson’s sources). — There is an Adibuddha or 
Paramadibuddha (Tib. dan-poi saris-rgyas, mchog - 
ax dan-pox ...» § thog-nmi . . . ||), i.e. first 
Buddha, primary Buddha, Buddha from the be¬ 
ginning, Buddha unoriginated. II He exists by 
himself, and in fact is called Svayambhu ,** like 
* Introduction, p. 581. 

t For the ancient formula see Kern, Manual , pp. 25, 49; 
Hodgson, Essays, p. 111. 

1 See NrfXi., Lamaism, Iconography (Buddhist). 

| Osoma'H and (Jrunwedel’s sources (Mongol. A ngh'an burh’an). 

| Waddell s sources. 

H Urbuddha (Lassen, Ind. Alt.* ii. 1103), Buddha of the Buddhas 
(Wus. p. 134); adibuddha—kdau huddha (Numasahgiti, 100), 
or =- anfidibuddha. He appears at the beginning of time (at the 
commencement of the Kalpa), the crystal jewel in the lotus 
(mant . . . pad me). Admatha* Adibuddha ; it is also the name 
of a more or less historical (?) personage (Wilson, i. 214; Bee 
AvalokitkAvara, note ad Jin.). 

**SvayamhhulokanAtha„ ‘self-existing protector of the world,’ 
also Sambhu (a name of Siva), and Aoinatha, ‘first protector.’ 
See a beautiful hymn addressed to him, Svavambhiipurana, p. 
66. The term Svayambhu has been from ancient tunes an epithet 
of Buddhas, because Buddhas have obtained Buddhahood with¬ 
out an> external help, and also because Buddhahood is uncaused. 


Brahma, and is worshipped under this name in hia 
great temple at Kftthmandu.* He has never been 
seen ; + he is in nirvana. Nevertheless, he is * pure 
light’; he issues from the ‘void’ (hinyatd); and 
his names are innumerable. It is said that prayers 
are not addressed to him ; yet he is wot shipped in 
his temple. He dwells in the Akanxsthabhavana , 
that is, m the upper region of the world of forms ,X 
symbolized by the apex of the chaitya, as if it had 
been forgotten that in the Buddhist cosmology 
there are numerous formless heavens. § He has, 
besides, like every divinity, a mandala, || or mystic 
circle, for conjuratory or mystical purposes. 

By five acts of his contemplative power ( dhydna ), 
the Adibuddha or Mah&buddha creates five Buddhas 
called Buddhas of contemplation or Dhyanibud- 
dhas .U They are Vairochana, Akijobhya, Katna- 
sambhava, Amitftbha, and Amoghosiddha.** These 
are in the world of becoming (vravptti). Prayers 
are not addressed to them (so Hodgson); but they 
have temples called chaityas, like those of Adi¬ 
buddha. By the twofold power of knowledge and 
contemplation, to which they owe their existence, 
they give birth to * Bodhisattvas of contemplation,’ 
dhyanibodhisattvasA t viz., Samantabliadra, Vajra- 
pani, Ratnapfini, Avalokita or Padmapani, and 
Vi£vap&ni respectively. These are the actual 
creators of the physical universe, but the worlds 
which they produce are perishable, and three of 
these creations have already ceased to exist. That 
of which we form ajpart is the fourth, i.e. it is the 
work of Avalokitesvara, the fourth liodhisattva, 
the ‘Providence* of the present; and lias as its 
special Buddha, * protector and ‘ conqueror’ (ndtha, 
ma) Aniit&bha, who is enthroned in (die nndst of 
lis elect. For its instructor it has had Sakyamuni, 
the fourth human Buddha. There are five human 
Buddhas (mdnusibuddhas),XX who correspond to the 

Even in late texts we find Svayambhu explained as follows : 
svayambhavati svayambhur bhdvandbaldd bhaoatity arthah 
(Nfcmasafigit.i, 10); svayambhuh larvavikalparahdatvat (i b. 60). 
See A^tasahasrika prajuaparaiiiitA. 2 ff., 10; tathdgatatvam 
buddhatvaih tvayambhutvath sarvajfiatvam. 

•The temple is described in Fergusson, Ihst. of Ind. Arch. 
fig. 170; Wright, Hist, of NepAl ; Bendall and S. 1.6vi, Nipal. 
It is represented in the miniatures of MSS of the 11th cent. 
(Foucher, Icon. Bouddhique, i.) Koppen (ii p 367) recalls the 
fact that, according to Kirkpatrick (An Account, p 14K), the 
Great Lama for a long time maintained relations with the temple. 

t The Adibuddha is sometimes called Viicarupa, ‘ who takes 
every form,’ and is so represented (Hodgson, Unsay», 83; Foucher, 
Catalogue, pp. 12, 18). 

I The world to which those saints ascend, who, being com¬ 
paratively little advanced, must wait many centuries before 
attaining to mrvrina, although they are not on that account 
condemned to a new earthly existence; they are the fifth class 
of the Andgdmins, according to the Little Vehicle. 

| It is not clear that the Adibuddha of the Nepalese extends 
his reign beyond the present Kalpa (Age of the World) lie is 
father of five Buddhas only. It seems to be forgotten that there 
are millions of K&lpas and millions of Buddhas. 

II That is a nakyatramapdala, a ‘constellation circle.’ Recall¬ 
ing the triad, Buddha, Dharma, Sartghanmndula (Svayam- 
bhupurdpa), Adibuddha is tnratnamurti, ‘the three gems 
embodied.’ 

U The present writer has never, in any Sanskrit or Tibetan 
text, met with the expression ‘ dhyinibuddha.’ The five 
Buddhas are called the ‘ five Jinas’ or the ‘ five Buddhas’ in the 
Sanskrit texts as well as in Tibet, in Cambodiu, and in Java. 
He is inclined to believe that we have to do here either with an 
invention due to HodgRon’B pandits or with a ver\ lute source. 
As the St. Petersburg Dictionary observes, Dhyanibuddha, if 
rightly contrasted with Manusibuddha (human Buddha, cf. 
rndnutrikanyd) ought to mean ' Buddha born of meditation fof 
Adibuddha]’ and not ‘meditating Buddha’■= Dhyumn-buddhan= 
dhyanibuddha. We know of Jiianahuddhas, Jnrumbodhisattvas 
(ye-lies sans-rgyas, ye-tes hyafi-chuh-sems-dpa), who cannot be 
distinguished from the Vajrabuddhas. They correspond to the 
five Juanas or mystic, sciences. These are the live so-called 
Dhyanihrddhas, regarded from the tantric point of view 
(jtldnam b hag am iti strict am). 

** Sometimes a sixth, Vajrosattva, who creates (or causes to be 
created) immaterial substances, while the five others create 
corporeal forms. 

ft The Bame may be said of them as of the * Dhyanibuddhas’; 
since the Bodhisattvas are not in Dhy&na, the won! can only 
mean ‘ born of dhyana.’ 

II There is a list in the Little Vehicle of seven human Buddhas 
who are also worshipped in Nepftl (Wilson ii., Bauddha tracts). 
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five Buddhas of contemplation. They are not, 
however, incarnations of them, but rather * re¬ 
flexes,’ pratibimba, 4 magical projections,’ nirm&na- 
kdya. 

a. It is difficult to data Hodgson’s sources.* The same diffi¬ 
culty exists with regard to the poetical version of the K&randa- 
vyuha, of which the termmu* a quo will perhaps he supplied by 
the date of the Tibetan translation of the prose version of the 
same text. In this prose edition, the only one which the 
Tibetans have known or have cared about, there is, indeed, a pas¬ 
sage wanting, namely the passage of the verse edition where 
Aaibuddha, Svayanibhu, Adinithn (first protector) appears at 
the beginning (fLdisamudhhuta) in the form of light (j)otirupa). 

He gives himself to ‘ meditation on the creation of the universe,’ 
and begets Avalokiteivara as demiurge. It is not said that he 
creates the Buddhas, but rather that he is ‘ made up of the parts 
of the five Buddhas.’ t 

3. The name 4 Adihuddha ’ or 4 Param&dibuddha ’ 
appears in more ancient documents. According to 
Csoma, who was the first and only one to deter¬ 
mine this chronology, this name and the system to 
which it is attached are closely connected with the 
Srikalachakratantra, a tantra openly Saivite in its 
inspiration, which was probably ‘introduced (?) into 
India in the 10th cent, and into Tibet in the 11th 
century.’ X 

Now, however, it is a recognized fact that the 
Tantraa are much older than used to be thought.! 
It should at least be noticed that Manjusri 
(q.v.) is called Adihuddha in the Nftmasangiti 
(vv. 65. 100), a book undoubtedly earlier than the 
10th cent., if it is the case, as Tfi.ranfi.tha believes, 
thatChandragomin, a contemporary of Chandrakirti 
(7th cent.) wrote a commentary upon it. || It is 
not necessary to discuss the question whether the 
interpretation, given in the commentaries of the 
N&iuasauglti and numerous t&ntrie works,If was 
accepted at the time when, according to this tradi¬ 
tion, the work itself was composed 

There were good reasons lor ascribing to Man- 

i 'usrl the character of an Adihuddha, inasmuch as 
ie is the personification of the knowledge whence 
Buddhas originate, and since he is moie than a 
Bodhisattva, viz., a ‘ .Jfiftnasattva,’ in other words 

* Especially the Svavambhupurfina (ed. Bibl. Indiea ) See 
on its date IlarapraHad Sastri, JBTS II. 2, p. 33. and Livi 
(later than 1400); and for the contents Rajendralal, 249; 
Hodgson, lift; Iturnouf, 639, 640, I>vi, Nepal, i. 212; Koueher, 
Cat. dex pcmturea nfpalaiae.h, pp 17 ff Hodgson mentions also 
the Namasangiti, S&dhanumala, Khadraknlpavadana, Ihvykva- 
dana. 

t See Iturnouf, Introd. pp. 211 -230. 

J See liendall. Catalogue, p 69; Cowell and Eggehng, Cata¬ 
logue, No 49 , Kandjur, Rgyud, i. 3: I’araiiiadiliiiddhodhrtaAri- 
kalacliakra nanm tantrara/ah (Csoma-Feer, p. 292); the Exsayt 
by Csonia, Rlhimsat, 3/ flange*, p. 421 ; and, on a Hindu 
K&lachakia, Haraprasad, Cat. Durbar Library, 1905, p. Ix.; 
last, hut not least, Grunwedcl, Myth., pn. 44, 46, 60 Kuchandra, 
who has the title of Kuhka (nga-ldan), the title of the 
Zhambhala kings, received it from Buddha at Dhanyakataka 
(Orissa), and, returning to his own country, he composed the 
Kalachakra miilatantra in 965 A.D. The Sambhala [Oruriwedel 
has Zhambhala, the Tibetan is bde-hhyun, corresponding to 
bde-byed, Sankara , then hbyuh * bhava ■=- bhala (Dr. r. Cordier); 
see Sarat Chandra, Tib. Diet. pp. 1231 and 670; MS Hodgson, 
RAS, 49, i., Bt 26, 160, 166, etc.] should be located on the 
Jaxartes. It is from that country that the Tibetan calendar 
comes, and every one admits the influence of Upper Asia 
(Khotan, etc., or Malucluna, as the Chinese sa>) on the fate 
of Buddhism. According to Grmiwedel, the book presents a 
distinctly VaiBpavite appearance; the date is fixed by the 
mention of Islam and Muhammad (Madhumati), and of Mecca 
(Makha), where the religion of the Barbarians ( mlechhu ) is 
prevalent. Taranatha, p 306 

The whole of the text preserved In the IiOndon and Cambridge 
MS ( Sridvddaiastihaxrikddibuddhoddhrte irirnati kalachakre ) is 
composed in a complicated metre, and professes to be only a 
recension of the Adihuddha (tantra). It ascribes to this book 
the honour of being thp llrst to explain the Icuhiapada, and 
therefore gives to it the title of tantrottara. The god Kalachakra 
receives the titles of jitiapati,jinendra , viivabhartr, pna/anaka, 
Father, King, Teacher of the Buddhas, Bearer of the Universe ; 
hut this Adihuddha is at the same time the son of all the 
Buddhas, just as he remains young in spite of his old age, 
vrddho ’pi tvam kumdrah aakalajmasuto ’py adibuddhas team 
adau. 

$ Haratiras&d S&strT, Report, 1896-1900; Proc. Be. RAS, 1900, 
August (NiAvasasattvasaihhitfi, about 800 a.d.). 
i 1 Taranatha, p. 162. 

*,| Namely, m the Pimjikrama, published as the first chapter of 
the l’unchakrama (Ghent, 1896) 


the Dharmnkdya (see below) or the Dharmadhd- 
tuxHigx&vara. flis attributes, in iconography, are 
the sword which destroys ignorance and the book 
of the Brainfiiifiramitfi, ‘the supreme book.’ King 
of sages (Vfidirftj), Lord of the Holy Word (Vagls- 
vara), he is in his eternity (triJcala) a symbolic 
Adihuddha, with a symbolism transparent enough, 
in the same way as the Prajnaparamitfi (later 
known as the Adiprajnfi) in very orthodox texts ia 
called the mother of the Buddhas. Even if, as the 
texts inform us, he is 4 made up of a part of the 
Tathfigatas,’ or, conversely, the five Buddhas 
emanate from his person ; or if the icons place 
the five Buddhas on his head, or in the halo of 
radiance with which he is crowned ; if his four 
faces, together with the fact that he is the spouse 
of Sarasvati, bring him singularly close to Brahmft,* 
these are conceptions which do not alter his original 
character any more than does his accidental identi¬ 
fication with Ananga, the god of Love, or with 
Siva, etc. Maniusri is Adihuddha, because he is 
the king of the rrajfift.f 

4. Although in certain documents Manjusri is a 
t&ntric Adihuddha, his origin is on the side of 
urely philosophical speculation. The Tantras 
av^ an Adihuddha of a diilcrent nature, nearer 
to Siva-Brahmfi than to Brahmfi or Visnu, viz. 
Vajrasattva-Vajradhara, whom later on we shall 
have occasion briefly to discuss. 

II. A NTECKDENTS OF THE A DIBUDDIIA SYSTEM. 
—By more or less well - defined steps we can 
follow the evolution of Buddhism from its origin 
(Little Vehicle) down to the conceptions which 
liave just been discussed. There remain for ex¬ 
amination the conceptions of the Buddha in 
nirv&na, and of the Bodhisattva, the confusion of 
the Buddha and the Bodhisattva, the doctrine of 
the three bodies and the Dhyanihuddlias. 

X. Buddha in quasi-nirvana. —(1) We shall see 
(Agnosticism [in Buddhism]) that, according to 
the doctrine of the Vaibhfijyav&dins, and perhaps 
the Sthaviras, nirvana can scarcely be anything 
else than annihilation. The canonical texts, how¬ 
ever, are much less definite. It is said that ‘the 
Buddha in nirvana, evades the grasp of the intel¬ 
ligence, just as it is impossible to measure the 
waters of the ocean, they are too many.’ From 
this the conclusion may be, and has been, drawn 
that nirvana is an undefinahle state, but very 
different from nothingness. This is, moreover, 
the old meaning of the word nirvana. 

(2) It is not, however, necessary, as a matter of 
fact, to sift the question of nirvana , and to solve 
it in an unorthodox and Brfihmanical way, in order 
to people the heavens with divine Buddhas. For 
a ‘sutta’ of the first order represents Sakyamuni 
as possessed of the power of prolonging his earthly 
existence to the end of the katpa (see Ages OF THE 
World [Buddhist]). There is no doubt that it was 
early believed that he continued to live ‘invisible 
to gods and men,’ and the new theology proved less 
timid than the old. According to the Sukhavati 
(§2), a Buddha lives fora hundred thousand niyutas 
(millions) of kotis (ten millions) of kalpas, or more, 
without the beauty of his com j ilex ion being marred. 
Sakyamuni did not live eighty years ! Only the 
Tatliagatas understand the vast duration of his 
life.t 

(3) The Mahftvastu relates that Sfikyamuni, and 
as a rule any Buddha, or even a future Buddha 

* Drvdtideva brahmdtmakatvdt, elsewhere devendra: vifpu* 
anahhavatnat 

t See Foucher, Iconographie bouddhique. Part n., and 
Jnanasattvanianjusri-adibuddhaHadhana, Rgyud 61. ManjuAri 
is alHo the patron of arts, architecture, and image-makers ; see 
Harapras&u Sastri, Cat. Durbar Library, Ixvii. 

(He is mtyakdya. As regards the office and work of s 
Buddha before nirvana, according to the Little Vehicle, see 
Divya, 150, 17, Mahdvaatu, i. 61 ; compare aod contrast the 
vows of Amitabha in the Sukh&vativyuha. 
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(Bodhisattva) during his last existence, has the 
appearance of hesitating, thinking, speaking, act¬ 
ing, suilering as we do. This, however, is wholly 
due to his condescension. In reality this marvellous 
being is superior to all such emotions, and remains 
a stranger to them. To maintain the contrary is 
heresy. The body of the future Buddhas is en¬ 
tirely spiritual. There is nothing ‘ mundane ’ in 
them. A Bodhisattva has really no father, no 
mother, no son, etc. 

This * hyperphysical * system (lokuttaravada) is 
more precisely set forth in the Vetulyaka school. 
According to their teaching, Sakyamuni did not 
appear in person in the world, but deputed an 
image of himself to represent him (cf. Docetism). 

(4) The Mah&vastu says that many ages ago 
Sakyamuni took the vow of Bodhi in the presence of 
another ancient Sakyamuni The same Iniok speaks 
of eight thousand Buddhas of the naine of I)!pan- 
kara,... of three hnmlied millions of Sftkyamunis.* 
If we identify this ancient Butjdha with ours, make 
all the Dipankuras, all the Sakyamunis, all the 
Dlivnjojtamah, etc., into one single Plpankara, one 
single Sakyamuni, and adopt the docetic theory 
of the Vetuhukas, we obtain the system of the 
‘ Lotus of the True Law.’ Countless ages ago, 
nay rathei in the beginning, Sakyamuni lieeame 
Buddha; his appearances on earth, in which he 
seems to liecome Buddha, to enter into nirvdna, 
etc.., are purely magical.t 

Although it was quite late when the Mahftvastu 
received its tinal shape, the characteristics to which 
we have drawn attention seem to be ancient. For 
the Lotus the terminus ad qnem is A.D. 265. As 
for the docetic theory, it is held to have been 
condemned at the Council of PaUliputra ( rirra 
B.C. 246). Although the historical existence of 
the Council may be doubtful, the impression re¬ 
mains that the Buddhists had early reached the 
following conceptions:— 

[a) Sakyamuni survives his earthly parinirvdna, 
and prolongs the ‘trance’ ( dhydna ), from which he 
has never in nullity issued since the moment that 
he became Buddha. There is no occasion, therefore, 
for reference, in addition, to the moment when 
lie will enter really into nirvana. ‘The Blessed 
Buddhas, well equipped with know ledge and merit, 
fields of lienevoience and compassion, shelters of 
the multitudes of beings, holding a perpetual 
concentration of mind, are neither in the samsara 
(world of becoming) nor in nirvana ’ {saihsdra- 
nirvdnavimuktdh). So it is said in the Dhar- 
masangitisQtra. ? 

, ( b) In the orthodox theory (Vaibhajyavadin), 
Sakyamuni on Incoming Buddha entered ‘ nirvdna 
with residue,’ the residue being the body without 
an active ‘ soul ’ or thinking organism, which 
nevertheless continues to live and speak. But 
no speaking is possible in dhydna , therefore this 
body is only magical. Very probably the Buddhists 
soon came to believe that Sakyamuni during the 
whole of his earthly existence had only been the 
magical substitute of the real Sakyamuni, who had 
long since entered into eternal Buddhahood. 

The steps are as follows'The Bodhisattva comes from the 
heaven of the Tusitas to enter a human womb. The Buddha 
remains in the Tusita heaven [Is it there that he became 
Buddha? We do not know], and produces a double of himself. 
The Buddha, who has been Buddha from all tune, or for such 
a long tune that it comes to the same thing, reigns high up far 
beyond the Tusitas; if lie acts and saves creatures, it is because 

* See Kern, Manual, 86, n. 2. The buddhology and myth¬ 
ology of the Mahavastu are confused; see, for instance, iii. 
508, where the five (human) Buddhas are confronted with the 
thousand Buddhas. Cf. Barth, Journ. del Savants, 1899. 
t The same doctrine is found in ths Suvarnaprabhisa. 

I siks&s, p. 822. Cf. na buddhah parinirvati na dharmah 
parihiyate (Suvarnanrabhisa). The identification of ' nirvana ’ 
with eome state of beatific meditation is clearly indicated by 
the Lotus of the Tm* Lair, ch. xl; cf. Kern, Geschiedenis, 
U. 146. Elsewhere dhannakiiya^aamndhikaya 


he is not deprived of all compassion by becoming Buddha, and 
is, in fact, still a * Bodhisattva ’ * (cf. Waddell, * Banibhogakiya,’ 
in Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 127, 347). 

2. The celestial Bodhisattvas. —It will be seen 
that one of the principal doctrines of the Great 
Vehicle is that of the Bodhisattva, a compassionate 
being, w’ho, out of pure love, refrains from entering 
into nirv&na in order to save created beings and 
to act the part of Providence (see BODHISATTVA 
and A valokitkSvara). In strict orthodoxy, the 
worship of a Buddha produces spiritual results 
only by a process which is entirely subjective and 
in which the Buddha counts for nothing ; for the 
Buddha is either extinct or plunged in egoistic 
d/tydna. It is diflcrent with the Bodhisattvas, 
and Chandrakirti says in so many words that, 
just as the new moon is celebrated and not the 
full moon, so must the Bodhisattvas be worshipped 
and not the Buddhas, even though the latter are 
of greater dignity. The Buddhas have more 
majesty, the Bodhisattvas more influence.t 

The Buddhas derive their origin from the 
Bodhisattvas For, in the first place, every 
Buddha lias been a Bodhisattva before becoming 
& Buddha ; and secondly, it is through the inter¬ 
vention of the celestial Bodhisattva (Maniu&ri) that 
the tut me Buddha takeB the vow to become a 

Buddha.? 

On Lite other hand, the Bodhisattvas are sons 
of the Buddhas ( jmaputra ), for, unlike the Pra- 
tyekabuddhas, they owe their knowledge of the 
Buddhist truth to the teaching of the Buddhas; 
they are, ‘spiritually’ speaking, begotten by the 
Buddhas. 

In the doctrine of the Little Vehicle every future 
Buddha receives from a Buddha the announcement 
that he is to become a Buddha ( vydkarana ). It is 
the mere statement of a fact. To the vydkarana, 
however, might be, and has been, assigned an 
effective share in the attainment of the end in 
view. In the LahkavaUra the Bodhisattva re¬ 
ceives not only an announcement but a consecra¬ 
tion (abhusrka). Conversely, it W’ill be noticed in 
the Gandhara sculptures that the Bodhisattvas 
bear the phial winch is to become the phial of 
consecration; and in the later iconography the 
same Amitabha, sometimes in the form of the 
meditating Buddha, sometimes in the form of 
Bodhisattva, is seen carrying the same phial.§ 

In theory, every Buddha begets innumerable 
Bodhisattvas to a spiritual life. But the Bodhi- 
sattv&s, the usual companions of a Buddha, his 
associates in the spiritual administration of a 
Buddhaksetra, a ' field of Buddha,’ do not very 
often appear as his spiritual sons; they are, w e 
might rather say, younger brothers, since they com¬ 
mence their long term of existence as Bodhisattvas 
about the same time that the future Buddha enters 
upon his career. 

In certain texts which recall the two great &rivakas of the 
Little Vehicle, every Buddha has two chief Bodhisattvas (Ka- 
nniipuydarika) The Amit&yurdhyinasutra connects Avalo- 
kiteAvara (</.v ) and Mahasthanaprapta with Amitahha ; and 
Sakya at Buddh Gay* is represented between Avalokita and 
Maitreya Sometimes a Buddha is seen surrounded by eight 
Bodhisattvas; and even when the system of the five ' Dhyani- 


Celestial Buddhas are, in fact, no more real than theii 
magical reflexes From the very moment that a Bodhisattva 
becomes Buddha he is merged in ' nirvana ’ or * voidness *; but, 
owing to his merits, he stdl appears as a brilliant body among 
the Bodhisattvas who behold him. Thus it can be said with 
Waddell (Buddhism of Tibet, p. 367) that the Buddhas have 
two ‘ real' bodies, a m'r»« 7 *a-boay (»a non-body) and a glorious 
body. Bee art. Maiiayana. 

t The Bodhisattvas tend to become real gode, superior to the 
Buddhas, bearing the same relation to the Buddhas as S4- 
kyainuni bore to the Arhats. 

1 Contrast Lalita, 184. 19, where the Bodhisattva has to he 
'excited ’ by the Buddhas of the ten regions. 

| Concerning the phial kalaia, see Grunwedel, lluddh. Art 
in India, p. 191 ff ; Foucher, Art bouddhique, p. 34. The con¬ 
secration of a Bodhisattva as crown-prince is the fifth and last 
duty of a Buddha ( Mahdvastu, L 61. 6). 
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buddhas’ was fixed, the number was not very uniformly ob¬ 
served. At one time eight or nine Bodhisuttvoa of the first 
rank are shared veiy unequally among the Huddling ; at another, 
caoh Huddhu has a single Bodhisattva, whose name is usually 
colourless and seems to be derived from the sculptures. 

3. Confusion of the Buddha and the Bodlil- 
5 ration. — From the preceding discussion it follows 
that the relations between Buddhas and Bodlii- 
sattvas are coinjilex and do not lend themselves to 
precise definition ; there is often a confusion be¬ 
tween the two concepts, and trac.es of this con¬ 
fusion are early found. Tn the Mali&vasLu the 
Bodlusattvas, from the very first stages of their 
spmtual development, receive the title of ‘perfect 
Buddhas.’ In the Bodhicharyavatara, the work 
of a very careful theologian, the Jntas, or the 
Buddhas who have attained Buddhahood and are 
in enjoyment of a quasi - nirvana, endeavour to 
save flie world ; they are entreated to delay their 
partmrvuna. Avalokita, a Bodhisattva by nature, 
is at least once termed Bhagavat, ami there are 
numerous texts in which the Buddhas are active. 
Perhaps, however, it is necessary to come down as 
far as I he Kftrandavyuha (p. 91,8) to read in so many 
woids that niTvdtia is accompanied by thought 

We have seen that, spiritually regarded, the 
Buddhas are at the »ame time the fathers and 
the sons of the Bodlusattvas. This relationship, 
fiom the mystic and ontological point of view, 
may he, and has been, interpreted upon a twofold 
principle The first, which is at one and the same 
time Buddhist and Bnihmanical (see p. 98“), is that 
of the identity of the Jina and the .Jinaputra ; the 
second, genuinely Hindu, is that of procession or 
emanation (see p. 100). These two principles are 
in other lospeets very closely connected. 

Concerning this mysterious relationship between 
the Buddhas and the Bodlusattvas there is valuable 
mfoimntion to be got, on the one hand, from the 
sculptuies of (famlhaia, Magadha, etc. ; and, on 
the othei, from texts dearly related to iconography, 
whether they inspired the latter or were themselves 
inspired by it. We shall begin with the evidence 
of the texts. 

I11 the Amitayurdhyanasutra, Avalokita, who 
is only a Bodlusattv a, besides the hundreds of 
‘magical’ Buddhas (see p. 98*) radiating from Ins 
body, bears on lus head a colossal Buddha, also 
magical, that is to say, emanating from Avalokita. 

Maniusrl, a Bodlusattva raised to the dignity of 
Adibuudha, sometimes hears on his head small 
figures of the five Dhyanibuddhas, to signify that 
he proceeds from them and comprehends them. 
Conversely, the five Buddhas separate themselves 
from lum (ephurutpniichatathdfjata ); and the carv¬ 
ing that illustrates this expression actually repre¬ 
sents them ranged above his head, following the 
protils of the statue ; which is merely another way 
of setting them in order in the generating halo.* 

On the other hand, the ancient sculpture places 
five Buddhas m the attitude of meditation 111 the 
frieze above live Bodlusattvas.f It is, we tlui)k, 
reasonable to recognize in these five Buddhas S&- 
ky&muni, his three predecessors, and Maitreya, i.e. 
the ‘historical’ Buddhas of our age.£ They are 
not saints who have attained nirvana , for the Lotus 
distinguishes clearly between the Buddhas who 
have passed away and of whom only stupas remain,§ 
and the Buddhas ‘provisionally eternal,’ whose 
contemplative existence ,is indefinitely prolonged, 
such as Amit&bha ami Sakyamuni. Some would 
recognize in them the so-called Dhyanibuddhas, 
and assign to one of them the name of Amilftbha. 
This seems to be a hazardous inference, even w lieu 

* Foucher, Iconographie, ii. 34 

t See Burgess, ‘ Elura Cave Temples ’ In ASWI , vol. 6, pi. 20 ; 
Grunwedel, Buddh. Kunst p. 170 (Kng. trails, p. 190). 

} Cf. Mahdvastu, iii. 330. When the Bodhisattva is going to 
preach the Law, five thrones miraoulously appear. 

i Kern, Lotus, p. 412. 
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the idea of ‘ procession,’ which is wrongly attached 
to the word l)h\anibuddha, is rejected, and it is 
in harmony with the doctrines of the Lotus to 
suppose that the Buddhas aie here represented in 
the r/««.si-nirvana which is their rational state. 
If, further, they assume the attitude of teaching, 
this is referable to their human double (see p. 98 a ); 
and if they act and save cieatuies, it. is because a 
Buddha always preserves some of the character¬ 
istics of a Bodhisattva. 

This activity, however, is not their proper func¬ 
tion ; and the Bodlusattvas, placed below' them in 
the relief, are their servants foi the present and 
their successors in the future, having entered later 
and independently of them on the road that leads 
to Buddhahood. Nevertheless, in these motionless 
saints, placed above the Bodlusattvas and provided 
with lotus and thunderbolt, we have the prototypes 
of the Jinas and Dhyanibodlusattvas of Hodgson. 

Somewhat later, apparently, we find in sculpture 
a symbol which draws closer the bonds between 
the Buddha and the Bodlusattva. We refer to the 
practice (perhaps of (Beck origin, for it is met 
with at l’almyra) of placing a miniature image 
of a Buddha m the tiaia of the future Buddha. 
It was, we believe, firsl employed in the case of 
Avalokita, who bears on his head a small ligure 
of Anutabha. We shall see that Avalokita is not 
even the spiritual son of Amita, hut rather his 
right arm, who provides his paradise, an active 
Anutabha. The small image, wdiicli is perhaps 
not without some connexion with the colossal 
Buddha which emanates fiom the head of Avalo¬ 
kita in the Amitayurdhyana, is not that of a 
Buddha-father, but rather that of a Buddha-patron. 
And this interpretation, which we believe is founded 
on the literature, justifies that which we have pro¬ 
pounded above regarding the Buddhas in the < iau¬ 
dit ftra frieze. 

If we come down to the time attested by the 
sadhanas, or tantne incantations, and perhaps it 
will not be necessary to come down very far, 
the practice of thus placing a small figure in the 
tiara has become classical, and the position of the 
five Dhyanibuddhas is fully established.* They 
are seen on the heads of numerous divinities, especi¬ 
ally upon those of the Taras, wheie undoubtedly 
they ligure as husbands rather than fathers. A 
sixth Buddha, Vajrasattva, also appears (see n. 99 b ). 
In the ease of Mahjusri, as we have seen, the five 
Buddhas are all united in a single head-dress. 

4. Doctrine of the Three Bodies. —The contra¬ 
dictory data which have just been set forth are 
fused into a theology, or rather a Iiuddhology, 
which, taking them all into account, justifies 
especially the antithesis of the Dhyanihuddha, the 
so-called human Buddha, and the Bodhisattva. 
But this theology goes beyond the mythological 
and polytheistic conceptions of the Buddhism of 
the Great Vehicle, and tends towards the unitanan 
systems which form the subject of this article. 

The Buddhology of the Great Vehicle is sum¬ 
marized in the doctrine of the ‘ three bodies ’ 
( tnkuya ). This doctrine has been alluded to above, 
and we shall now state it in its least unorthodox 
form, which is undoubtedly the most ancient. 

Buddha has three bodies : dharmakaya , sambho - 
gakdya, nirmdnakdya. + 

* For the five Dhy&mhuddhas in Japan, see Si-do-in-dzou, 
MusCe Gunnel, 1809; at Java, in 779, Minutes oj the Batavian 
Society, A pi d 1880, and Takakusu, 1-Tsinp, p xlviii 

t Tlie Tuntras, however, assign to him four or five (Bee 
Tantras). This doctrine of the three bodies was stated for the 
first tune by Schmidt, (irundlehre des Buddhaismus. See also 
Kern, Inscriptie uit Battambang (Fr. trans. Muston, 1900, 1), 
and the present writer’s essay in JR AS, 1900, p. 943 flf. Tnkaya 
( =-trnnurti) is & name of the Buddha (Tnk?.). The Buddha, as 
identified with the Hindu Trimurti (Brahm&-Vi$pu-Idvara), is 
called Tripurusa (Kern, Vermengmg, 32). But, in the present 
writer’s opinion, this conception of the Triad (Dharma, Buddha, 
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Thu dharmakaya, or ‘body of the law,’ is the 
reul identical nature of every Buddha, and of every 
being. The ancients, without using the word, 
pave to the thinp the name of dharnmnam dhar - 
maid, ‘ the manner of beinp of that which is,’ that 
is to of hemp produced by a cause and of beinp 
transitoiy. The Madhyanuka, one of the two 
branches of the scholastic, (Beat Vehicle, and evi¬ 
dently the older, made it clear that by this term 
must be understood the * void,’ hlnyatd. Thou* is 
no dillerence between nirvana and samsdrn, the 
lattei expiessinp the successive existence of pheno¬ 
mena which have no true reality. Every charac¬ 
ter, eveiy individuality, is men* appearance. On 
enterinp nirvana the individual takes possession of 
his dharmakaya , which is, as we have seen, the 
‘void.’ But under the name of ‘void,’ which was 
identical with the ‘element of tlnnps’ [dharm a- 
dimtu), it was easy to understand a real substratum, 
free fioin any form which could be understood or 
ex pi cased in words. The Madhyamikus them¬ 
selves are not always on their guard;* and the 
Yopa'haras, who form the other pieat school of 
the (Beat Vehicle, have no hesitation in taking 
‘void’ to mean ‘unreality of the phenomena,’ 
‘reality of the absolute,’ or the ‘mere thinp’ 
[va.itnmdfra). 1 Admitting the existence of thoupht 
alone, they saw in t lie dharmakaija , which is the 
‘womb of the Tathagatas’ (tathdgatagarbha) ami 
the identical natuie of all beings [bhutatathdtd, 
dharmadhat u), thought in its quiescent state [ala- 
yan/udna), whence issue, by a series of illusions, 
all individualities and all chaiaeteis. 

The ntrmdnakaya , or magical body, like the 
diilcient illusions winch every magician can pio- 
duee, is the body whnli Sakyamuni displays to 
men from the moment when be became Buddha.?: I 

The ‘real’ body of the Buddhas (the body of 
the law not being a body at all) is the body 
of bliss (.ia mbhixjnkdija ), a supermundane body, 
marked with the thirty-two signs, etc., in which 
the Buddhas enjoy tlieir full majesty, virtue, 
knowledge, and blessedness. It is the privilege of 
saints to perceive this body, which belongs to the 
world of form, in the same way as the human 
Krsna (who is only a nirmbnakdya) showed his 
‘ tine ’ form to Arjuna. It is a marvellous sight, a 
symphony of light and jewels, a symphony of know¬ 
ledge and sound, tor it ceaselessly proclaims the 
voice of the Tine Law [mtardsi). It is the source 
of the joy of the Bodhisattvas. Its home is in the 
Akanistnn (A ka n is (ha b/ta van a, elsewheie Snkhd - 
vatl, Vulture Peak, etc.). Yet the lirst pel son, 
from a chronological point of view, to whom a 
sambhogakdya, a * body of bliss,’is ascribed, is not, 
as the present writer understands it, a Buddha, 
but a Bodhisattva, viz. Avalokita. And it is re¬ 
markable that the classical doctrine of the three 
bodies is silent upon the glorious foim of the Bo- 
dhisattvas in general. These distinctions, however, 
on which our Western philology is wont to dwell, 
are, in reality, of no importance. All these con¬ 
ceptions merge into one another, ami in exact 
theology the sambhogakdya is just as illusory, on 
its side, as the rnnndnakdya. The latter is a 

Saiigha) has nothing to do with the Three Bodies. An icon is 
raised to the dignity of representing the dhartnak-iva by a 
special consecration, and purticulaily b.V the introduction of 
relics, of bands covered with dharanis, etc. (Grunwedel, Myth. 
112 ). 

* This itunyatn is termed vajra in the mystic and tantnc 
school 

f * The real evtrermtv ’ or ‘end of the being,* bhutako[i, the 

[ »lace where the being ceases, that is, the tiunyata , nirndya. 
iut at the same time it is the crown of things and their first 
principle (primary cause). Compare what the Chinese have 
made of the iiinyataknti, ‘apex of nothingness,’a creator who \ 
resembles Xdibuddha (De Groot, Sectarianism, i. 170). i 

l It Is dear that tins body, since it has neither blood nor 1 
bones, cannot leave any remains; its ntrtidya is only Illusion, 
na bvddhah pannirvdti (Suvarqaprabhasa). i 


transient illusion imposed upon men ; the former 
is the cosmic illusion, which embraces the Bodhi- 
sattvas also, and is similar to the representation 
which the one Being makes to himself. It is the 
ulayavijhdna , ‘quiescent intelligence,’ the gi cat and 
unique substratum, hidden under a glorious and 
eternal disguise, while ordinary creatures are the 
same nlayurijndna separated into individual con¬ 
sciousnesses (prat i vikalpavijndna).* 

5 I>hifdnihuddhas .—At lirst, however, the pro¬ 
gress made in mythological and religious specula¬ 
tion is neither so great nor so rapid as in ontological. 
Sakyamuni was at lirst regarded as a man in 
whom every germ of rebiitli had been by himself 
destroyed; who survived the destruction of the germ 
of rebirth as the ‘ living emancipated one,’ and at 
death entered into nirvana , nothingness or mystery, 
lie w r as afterwards assigned a place among the 
* never-reborn saints,’ f termed in Pali Akanitlha - 
gamins, who attain nirvana after having ascended 
from one heaven to another to the summit of the 
woild of forms. He thcicfoie possessed an acquired 
and perishable. 1 inmbhnqakaya. When it was under¬ 
stood that he bad been Buddha almost from the 
beginning of time, and when the theory of the 
kalpas (Ages of the World) had been hugely mani- 
uilated to suit, this view, the sambhngakdya 
leeamo his permanent and natural body. Mystic 
speculation, however, did not all at once airive at 
unanimous conclusions. In principle there has 
never been hut one dharmnkdya , while the worlds 
are inhabited by millions of liuddlm>, who have a 
light, to tins dharmnkdya , and succeed more oi 
less in appropriating it, and who in I lieu sambho¬ 
gakdya are so many celestial .films or Dbyani- 
ouddlias. Each of them, as such, has control of 
a * Buddha field’ ( Buddhaksetra), of a world moie 
or less blessed nccoiding as he has conceived his 
mission as Bodhisattva. Moreover, eveiy Buddha 
in his own domain appears, when lie pleases, in his 
magical body ( nirmdna ), oi is replaced for this 
pun iosc by a worthy Bodhisattva.+ 

The imagination which runs riot, through the 
universe is subordinated to religious iMstmct. 
There must be gods, but there need not be too 
many. Among the innumerable Buddlia»§ there 
is one, Anntahha, the Buddha of the setting sun, 
the god of Infinite Light., who, thanks to his 
ancient vow, has won for himself the happy office 
of presiding over a universe, in which thcie is no 
‘ evil destiny.’ The men of that country arc equal 
to the gods of ours. Theie are none nut Bod hi¬ 
sattvas, and only n few Arliats. That world is a 
•For further detaijs nee ./HAS, 1900, p. 94.'j IT. The one 
brahman is at. once Siva, the vanouB forma of Siva, ami the 
multitude of created 1»« mgs. It is worthy of note that, ac¬ 
cording to WassihefT the.* SautrautikaR (of the I.itllc Vehicle) 
acknowledge the samlihnitakaya. 

t Koppen (ii. 26) is of opinion that there is some ielation 
between the five so-called Dhvatuhuddhas on the one hand and 
the four trances and the Anagamins (never-rehorn sands) on 
the other There is no evidence in support of tins view Hut 
the Anagamins seem to furnish a good illustration of udiat a 
Buddha mat he after his ‘ apparent’ nirvana on this earth 
t The doctrinal theories, therefore, undergo several modifica¬ 
tions Anntahha, a visible form, is sambhotjakaya. lie is, 
however, dest ribed unthannakdya, a qualification which belongs 
to him only in so far as he is Vairadhat ma, uccmdmg to t.lie 
passage cited by Fou< her, leonmjrapine, n 24 ; and, rcgaidod as 
m mtbhnrja, lie receives the mime of Aimtayus In the same way 
Ak soldi va is the name of the dharmakaya, whose beatific ap- 
pearame is called \’a)rasatt"a. Again, there aie distinguished 
two Vairochanas and two Ratnnsambhavas A very unorthodox 
relationship is thus established between the three bodies and 
the three worlds of formlessness, of form, and of desire ( ariipa, 
rupa, ktinm). But the dharmakaya is in principle quite a diffe 
rent thing from the uritpa. 

} Among the most curious enumerations, that of the thousand 
Buddhas of our age, published by* Schmidt {Mtm. Ac. dr St. 
Pet., 6th ser n.), in which Vairochana recurs four times (Nos. 
20, 107, Sf»l, 900), gives a fu’rlv clear idea of the system of the 
reincarnations of a similar f/tmsi-eternal Buddha. The thousand 
Buddhas are well known to the Chinese pilgrims (Beal, Buddhist 
liecords, ixxvui. 99 ; and JUTS iii. 1). See further, Maha,vastu, 
lii. 830, where Vairoch&naprabha is the most, glonous Buddha. 
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‘ Happy Land,’ a. Snkhdvati , or, an the Visnupu- 
rfina Hays, a Sukha. Although Maitreya has a 
paradise,* our true paradise i.s the land to which 
Amitahha calls his elect, and to which he conveys 
them with the help of his two ‘Great Bod hi sat- 
tvas.’ Amitahha, at one time quite distinct from 
an eternal Sitkyamuni ( Lotus of the- True Lair), 
comes to he regatded as the qtmsi-e ternal Brnhlha 
who was incarnated under the illusory appealance 
of the human Sakyatpuni. He will be the Jtnn 
or dhyftnibuddha of Sakyamuni. By the side of 
Amitfibha there are four other Buddhas who at 
ditl'erent times attiacted the attention, now of 
religion, now of mythology, or again ot mysticism. 
From among the myiiads of Buddhas they are 
chosen to represent at one and the same time the 
dharmabtya and the samhhogakuya. As they are 
connected with the li\e human Buddhas, the live 
magical appearances of our age, it may easily he 
inferred that the number five originates in this 
ancient enumeration ; anti that just as the human 
Buddhas, as such, have no further ontological or 
religious importance, so their human names seemed 
ill htted to designate their sublime * substrata.’t 
In the same way as Sakyamuni, as eternal, bears 
the name of Ainitayus, and aH uncreated light, 
of Amitahha, so also Kanakamuni will be called 
Aksobhya, and Maitreya Amoghasiddhi.t But 
Kern has warned us repeatedly that it is 
dangerous to be too euhemeristic; and as the 
1 divftni bodhisattvas have taken the place of 
Bodhisattvas, much better attested in literature 
and more historical, so the Dhvanibuddhas, who 
are called the Brilliant (Vairochana), the Imper¬ 
turbable (Aksobhya), the Jewel-born (Ilatnasam 
bhava), theSure-SuceesB(Ainoghasiddhi), are in the 
first instance ‘names’ (nomina, numina). Seeing 
that there are five Indras, five Rudras, hve KuAikas, 
Kern suggests that for the same reasons theie are 
live Dhyanibuddhas. And we are quite willing 
to believe that it is in mysticism, in idolatry, in 
the solar cosmogony, etc., that we must look for 
the predominating factors in this divine irevTds.§ 
Such is the polytheistic system of the Dhyani¬ 
buddhas. Even when Vajradhara is given only 
a secondary place, as the second body of Aksobhya, 
the tan trie element always constitutes an integral 
>art of it. Every Buddha, at least in his ‘ bliss- 
ul ’ form (sainbhoga), has a wife, and begets a 
Bodhisattva ; he is brought into relation with a 
mandat a, with a dhurani , an element, etc. 

III. Ilaimony was attained in various ways, 
either by raising to the presidency one of the five 
Buddhas, usually Vairochana, || the god of the 
Zenith,1i or by interposing a sixth person, whether 
* It is into the paradise of Maitreya that Iliueri-Tsiarig would 
fain he reborn Sometimes S.ikvamum appears to be the king 
of Sukhavati (Csoma-Feer, p 3.;.<). 

t Vipasym appears at least once in a list of the lJhyani- 
buddhas. 

X We have Anutabha (snaii-ba-mtha-yas), Amitaxun {tshe- 
dpag-med), Amitahha (hod-dpag med)- Grumvedel, Myth. 120, 
211, n. 81, Buddhist Art in India, p. 195. 

J *niere are sometimes six or seven Phy&nibuddhas, a double 
or triple Aksobhya (see Foucher, Catalogue, pp. 15, 29). On the 
other hand, in "the Suvanjuprabhasa (p. 4) there are four 
I >hyftmbuddhas, viz. Akgohiiya (an ancient Dharmachaiyaka), 
Itatnaketu, Amit&bha, and Dunduhhisvara. 

11 The universal ' illuminating ’ Vairochana, or Virochana ( sar - 
vtisam parsadam madhye v\rochyatc dipyata iti vairochana). 
It is a name of the sun. 

*| In the VairochnriahhisamhodhitAntra (Wags. p. 187), Vairo- 
rhani i (’) ''ajrf 

bhisekn, and who h\ meditation creates VajrabodhisatlvnH of 
many kinds (Vajrapam, etc., VitjrapasabodhisatLva, etc), hut 
who worships Vajradhara 4 of the hundred names,’ learns the 
mapijalas from him, etc. 

In the Namas&iigiti, Vairochana with his circle ( chakra ) of 
181 Buddhas and Bodhisattvas has no priority over the oilier 
Jinas. 

In the Javanese book Kurijarakarna, Vairochana is not only 
the primus inter pares, hut he is supreme lord to whom other 
Jinas give heed. The doctrine he teaches is that of identity: 

* I am You, You are 1 4 ; and tf there are, in fact, so few monks 
who attain emancipation, the reason is that they refuse to 


MaftjuAri (as we saw' above), or Vajradhara, or 
merely the Adihuddfia, not otherwise defined. 
Die two last-mentioned conceptions demand a 
further brief consideration. 

1. Vajradhara, ‘ Holder of the Thunderbolt,’ i?- 
the dharmakayn ; Vajrasattva, ‘ Thunderbolt- 
being,’ is his beatific form ; but the two names 
and the two things become confused (Wassilicit, 
1S7). On the other hand, Vairupani, ‘ Thunderbolt 
in hand,’ hi the Bodhisattva. * In every instance, 
however, in the iconography, and usually in magic, 
the last-named takes the place of his doubles. 
He is a Bodhisattva of fairly ancient date ; for it 
is certainly be that is represented on a gigantic 
scale, with four other Bodhisattvas, placed neneatb 
five Buddhas on a Gftndh&ra monument. The 
same sculpture regarded him essentially as merely 
an acolyte, and the personal attendant of Sa 
kyamuni. He is also an entirely orthodox Bodln 
sattva, for S&ntideva invokes him with great 
energy. But he is not a Bodhisattva like the 
others, since he is by birth the bearer of the 
thunderbolt. In his person, moreover, the lexicons 
and Grunwedel recognize Indra.t He is a deity 
adopted by Buddhism, and not an original Buu- 
dhist saint. Vajradhara-Vajrasattva is the same 
individual raised to the dignity of a Buddha, and 
a supreme Buddha—the result, in fact, of the word 
Vajra. 

‘ Vajra,’ hard aB adamant, clear ob * emptiness,’ thunderbolt 
and weapon against the demons, and also a mystic synonym of 
the liiiga, has taken the place of IMiarma and of llodhi. J The 
Tantrikas superimpose the Vajrakaxu upon the Iiharmakaui, 
and without hesitation replace the Bodhisattvas or I lie Hrihodhi- 
sattvas hy Vajrabodhihallvas. The Vajra is a do me and super¬ 
natural thing , Vajradhara, or better still Vajras.itt.\ a, who is 
his incarnation, is a tantnc Brahman 

The various Buddhas or Bodhisattvas are, in reality, only 
this Vajrasattva in different roles.} He is, moreover, self- 
sufficient. To Vairochana and his brethren there corres|<ond 
an clement, a skandha, a sense, an object of sense, a wife, a 
mythological and mystic family ( hula ), accessory divinities and 
formulas, and above all a special part of the hod), a ‘\ital 
breath,’ knowledge {jtiana), and a particular sensation ( avanda) 
ot the maithuna. Here, then, we are chiefly concerned with 
the chakras, or regions delineated on the body, with punja- 
yama, regulation or suppression of the respiration, and with 
lingayit rites Vajrasaltvu is, according to circumstances, a 
sixth element, a sixth skandha, a sixth joy ( dnanda ), a M\th 
Buddha, or at times a combination of the hve elements, the live 

The whole of this system may ultimately he reduced to a ps\- 
ehology which is essentially practical, with its physiological 
presumptions quite clearly defined, and aiming at the reinstate¬ 
ment of the faithful into his true nature, and his transforni.it ion 
into Vajmsattva. He has but to take possession, h> means of 
the com hined rites, of the 'body of bliss ’ (anandakuya), or of 
the 4 thunderbolt-body ’ ( vajrakaya ) m its most ported form I! 

2. The Adibuddhasystemconsists, piuperlyspeak¬ 
ing, in superimposing on the five or six Buddlia*- 
(Vajrasattva included) a Being who, however in- 
visifde and inactive he may be in principle, i- 

reeogmze that Buddha, i e Vairochana, is identical with &va 
On Vairochana as an A sura. Bee Vyut, 171, 5 , as n Mlakn- 
yika god m l^alitavistara, see Momer-U iJliams’ />/«/. p lo’.'i 
On the pre-eminence of Vairochana consult also Kite!, Hand 
book, p 170, and Si-da-m-dzou , on the Japanese sects, Tendai d 
Sirtgon, 1272 a.i>. (Musee Guunet, Bdd d Etudes, t vm ) 

* According to Waddell, 4 the established church of Tibd 
regnids ' iijr.isattva-'Vajradhara as a reflex from M,ik\.imuni T 
as a god analogous to the Adibuddha of the old (ft) ax 1 mol 
Waddell himself, however, on the other hand, represents them 
as 4 hodhisat-refle.xes ’ from Aksnblna ( Lamatsin, p 352). 
rt in India, pp 38, 90 f. 

t See especially Senart, 4 Vajrup.iyi dans les sculptures du 
Gnmjhara,’ in Congrts d’Alger. 

S.iky amurn = Maha vairochana - Vajradhara (NArnasangit 


In 

mate analysis, therefore, the whole is compmed in tin. 
varadhana, in the worship of the teacher, the initiator, tlu 
master of the novices. 

The Kv ayambhupur&rja gives some information about the 
Adihiiddhaniandtila. The eomnientariea of the Namaxafigiti 
(25) describe m full the magical performances : vdanhh tasyadi 
buddhasyahrdaye.prajtiacnaKiaihvibhaoayet. . . . The chakra 
‘ as four girdles {mekhald) and is divided into six sections, the 
'hole crowded with gods and formula) 
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nevertheless a god. His body, which is r ‘ body of 
law,’ is called samnntahhadra , * universally pro¬ 
pitious,’* u title borrowed from the Bodhisattva 
of that name. There are attributed to hint the 
thirty-two minks, etc., of the Buddhas and of 
Great Men, which are, as we saw, the ehaiacter- 
istics of the beatific l»c»dy.i More fortunate than 
Brahma, ho is worshipped.:!: The ordinary Bud¬ 
dhas, etc., are not his ‘reflections’ in an inferior 
world ; he iH different from them, for they pioeeed 
from him at a fixed moment of his existence. In 
place, therefore, of the underlying and scarcely 
veiled identity of the tantrie or purely ontological 
system ot the live Buddhas, there is substituted 
emanation or creation by means of dliyana. 

It is evident that such a doctrine of the 
Adibuddha is as much theistic as Buddhistic. 

We must not, however, he led astray by words. 
If there is a shade of difleicnce here, it is only a 
shade. True theism, as far^ as Buddhism knew it, 
iH to he found not in the Adibuddha creed of the 
Ai&varikas, hut in the worship of the celestial 
Bodhisattvas. 

The doetiine of emanation, although it has its 
connecting links and its ultimate oiigin on the 
aide of Hinduism, has, nevertheless, a raison d'etre 
in Buddhism. Here we see the, final step of the 
speculations which transformed Sakyamuni into a 
magician, and AvalokiteAvara, Vairochana, etc., 
into still greater magicians, Yogisvaras, ‘ lords of 
the Yogis. This character becomes evident when 
it is noticed that cosmic emanation is fashioned on 
the pattern of the creations by means of dhynna. 

V hat, then, is the ultimate difference between 
the system of emanation and the orthodox doctrine 
of the Great Vehicle ? The Great Vehicle taught 
identity and the essential nothingness of things; 
but, while thus far very orthodox, it considered 
individual beings to he distinct from their very 
beginning. The scnhsnra has no beginning; it is 
the result, of ignorance (avidyd), which is primeval. 
The satrisara is the same thing as nirvana, but 
nirvfl.ua will not be realized until the end.§ 

On the other hand, the Great Vehicle does not 
confuse magical creations ( nirmitakas) with real 
‘beings.’ The latter do not actually exist under 
the form which they adopt and by which they are 
known. But at. least they are known, and they 
are truly existent, illusions; while there is no real 
thought in magical creations. 

As regards the lirst point., however, nothing was 
more logical than to suppose the ‘womb of the 
Tathftgatas* originally virgin, to make the cosmos 
issue therefrom, and to represent it as returning 
again in nirvana . The Brahmans had paved the 
way, ami this system fitted in admirably with the 
doctrine of cosmic revolutions in the course of the 
ages. And, as far as the second point is concerned, 
although ancient speculation, comparatively sober 
and self-confident as it was, refused to ascribe 
thought to the magical creations of magicians, it 
is doubtful whether we are justified in drawing the 
same conclusion when the magician is the dharma - 
kaya personified under the form of a meditative 
Buddha. What he sees in his meditation is real 
and, as it were, autonomous, since nothing exists ex¬ 
cept this meditation and we ourselves are thought. [| 
The absolute idealism of the Yogfichflras and the 
nihilistic monism of the Mfldhyamikas entail all 
* At least in the Tibetan ‘ancient sects,’ according to Gruti- 
wedel, Myth. p. 143; Waddell describes them as ‘the wholly 
unreformed section or the old school.’ 

f On the other hand, Adibuddha resembles Brahma. The 
Tantras issue from his five mouths, as the four Vedas from 
the four mouths of Brahma, etc. 
t Under the name of Svavamhhu. 

i In the language of the Brahmans, ft is the system of the 
Advaita, with a t nvarta conceived as primitive. 

Ii In the language of the Brahmans, the system of the drift- 
rr*H. 


these consequences whenever they are brought into 
cosmogonic niytliology. 
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IIiict, .M us£e Gmmot, lUbl. d'Etudes, t \. and xl ), Manual of 
Buddhism, GIAP, Strasshurg, 1896, Saddharmajmndariha, or 
‘The Lotus of the True Law,\V/>A\ xxi. .Oxford, Over den A anhef 
eener Buddhistische Inseriptie ml Rattamhang, Versl. der K. 
Ak. van Amsterdam, 4th li in 1809, pp (>6-81, Over de Vermen- 
gmg van p nvaisme en Buildhisme op Java, . . . ib. 3rd It. iv. 
1888, pp 8-43, De Legende van Kufljarakarna, Verhand of the 
same Academy, Nieiiwe reeks, lii. 8, 1001. (These three last 
memoirs will shorl.lv appear in French in the Musfon\, W. 
Wassilieff, Der Buddhtsmus, seme Doqmen . . . a us dem 
Russtschen ubersetzt, i860; E. Schlagmtweit, Buddhism in 
Tibet, London, 1868; L A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet 
or Lumatsm, London, 189ft, Lhasa and its Mysteries, London, 
1906, eh x\u ff , A. Griinwedcl, Buddhistische Kunst in 
hutien'*, 1900 (Eng. trails Buddhist Art in India, London, 
1901), Mythologie dv Buddhisme au Tibet et en Mongolle (French 
Iverv incorrect J and German editions), Leipzig, 1900 (an in¬ 
exhaustible mine ot all kinds of information), A. Foucher, 

‘ L’urt houddlinpic ’ in RIIR, 1896, Catal despemturcs nepalaises 
et tibftames de la collection It II. Iloihfson . . , Mlmoires de 
I’Acnd. des I riser 1st ser. t. xi., 1 1897, Etudes sur I’iconographie 
bouddhujuc, i. and ii., tfcole des hautes Etudes, 1900 and 1906; 
S Llvi, Le Nepal, Music Guimet, t. xvii. xvin.; Monier- 
Williams, Buddhism, London, 1889, elih ix. x ; W. W. 
Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, 1884, p 200 ff. [See also artt. 
AVALOKITKAVARa' BoDlllHATTVA, MaIIXVANA). 

L. dk la Vall£e Poussin. 

ADMIRATION.—I. An emotional reaction or 
feeling in regard to some agent who manifests 
unusual excellence or worth in the region of human 
activities. An individual is admired solely on 
account of his intrinsic worth, and this is deter¬ 
mined by reference to an ideal of conduct which is 
approved in and for itself. Strength or foiee of 
will is implied in woith, but mere force of will, 
regardless of the end to which it is directed, does 
not excite admiration. The emotion thus indicates 
the existence of an ultimate ideal of conduct in 
whose realization we are interested. It con¬ 
centrates attention on concrete examides, and in 
this way exercises an important influence on con¬ 
duct. Wonder is usually a concomitant of admira¬ 
tion, but is not an integral part of the emotion as 
such. It is a purely intellectual state occasioned 
by anything striking or unusual. It may, for 
instance, be aroused by unusual un worthiness, and 
may therefore be associated with scorn os well as 
with admiration. See also Respect. 

2. The term ‘admiration’ sometimes signifies 
aesthetic approval. The intimate relation which 
exists ultimately between the ideals of beauty and 
goodness partly accounts for this use of the word. 
See Scorn. 

Lttkkaturk.—B ain, Emotions and B’»tf 3 (187fi), ch vh ; Mar- 
tineau, Types oj Ethical Theory* (1886), 162 Bin, Rihot, Psy¬ 
chology of the Emotions (1897), Pt II. ch. xi. ; Martmiscn, Chr. 
Ethics (Indio.), [Eng. tr. 1881) $ 109. DAVID I RONS. 

ADMONITION.—Among the repressive meas¬ 
ures resorted to by all kinds of societies for the 
protection of themselves and the discipline of their 
members, the lightest is the admonition of the 
offender. Admonition, when addressed to one who 
lias committed an offence, is a punishment of a 
purely moral character. It does not deprive the 
oflenuer of his property, like a fine ; it does not 
deprive him of his liberty, like imprisonment; it 
inflicts no temporary or permanent indignity on 
his person, like corporal punishment. It is an 
appeal, a warning, a censure addressed solely to 
the highest elements in his character,—his reason 
and conscience. The value and limitations of 
admonition as an instrument of social order and 
discipline are admirably expressed in the religious 
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philosophy of the Hebrews: ‘A rebuke entereth 
deeper into one that hath understanding than an 
hundred stripes into a fool ’ (Pr 17 10 ). 

1. Admonition, as a means of maintaining social 
discipline, whether in the family or in larger 
social groups, has occupied a place among the 
laws and customs of peoples in almost all stages of 
civilization. It exists among the primitive races 
of the Indian peninsula ; it is a recognized part of 
Muhammadan penal law, and it held a place in the 
penal code of ancient Rome (Post, Etknol. Juris - 
prudenz (1894), li. 28). When the Christians of Apos- 
tolie times began to form themselves into organized 
communities, admonition was one of the principal 
methods of upholding and enforcing ecclesiastical 
discipline. Admonition was a duty that devolved 
upon all Christian teachers and all Christian com¬ 
munities (Gal 2 14 , 1 Th 2 a , 1 Ti 4 13 , 2 Ti 4 a ; Hernias, 
Vis. ii. 43), and it was incumbent on every believer 
to admonish a brother overtaken in a fault (1 Th 
f> 14 ). Admonition m the primitive Church was of 
two kinds: {a) private, pastoral admonition, and 
( b ) public admonition before the assembled con¬ 
gregation. Public admonition consisted either in 
a solemn exhortation to the ollender to amend 
(2 Co 2 8 ), or, in extreme cases, in a warning to 
leave the Church (1 Clem, ad Cor. 54. 2; Sohm, 
Kirrhcnrrrhl , 33 f.). The object of admonition in 
the primitive Church was to perfect the Christian 
character (Col l 28 ), and it was to be administered 
not in anger, but in a spirit of anxious, paternal, 
alleetionate solicitude (1 Co 4 14 ). 

2. When we consider the extent and importance 
of admonition in the primitive Church, as well 
as the existence of this principle in the ancient 
Roman penal code, it is natural to expect that 
admonition would lind a place v lien the Church 
of later ages ultimately elaborated a complicated 
and compiehensive legal code of its own. Admoni¬ 
tion formed a part of Canon Law ; it was not re¬ 
garded in this system of law as a punishment, but 
as a warning. This warning preceded the actual 
punishment, which consisted in the excommunica¬ 
tion of the ollender, and it was usual in ordinary 
cases to repeat the warning three days before 
resorting to the final act of excommunication 
(Corpus juris canonici, Editio Romanu, 1582 [edi¬ 
tions of Richter, 1839, and Fnedberg, 1881]; Kahl, 
Lehrsustem des Kirchenrerhts uvd dor Kirchen- 
polituc, Freiburg, 1894, p. 142; Actes du Congrds 
ptnitentiaire international , Rome, tome i. 182- 
183). Admonition holds a more or less definite 
place in the ecclesiastical constitution of most 
Protestant Churches. 

Admonition as a means of dealing with 
offences against the secular law exists in several 
modern penal codes. The old Italian and French 
systems of criminal law admitted the principle 
of admonition, and at the present time it exists in 
a more or less restricted form in the penal codes 
of a considerable number of European communities. 
In some States admonition is applicable only when 
the offence has been committed by a juvenile, in 
others it is applicable in the case of adults as well. 
As used in penal law it is not tlie advice, warning, 
reprimand or exhortation which a judge is always 
at liberty to give when a prisoner is before him, 
whether lie lias been acquitted or convicted. It 
is to he regarded as a real punishment, solemnly 
pronounced by a judicial tribunal, and requiring 
a proper observance of all the rules of legal pro¬ 
cedure. Admonition in this sense does not exist 
in English law [Prins, Science pinale (1899), p. 468 ; 
Alimena, llcvista peruile , xxvii. p. 557]. 

Admonition is a form of punishment which must 
always be of very limited application in cases 
which come before the criminal courts. Most 
caseH which are of ho trivial a character that they 


can be satisfactorily disposed of by a resort to 
admonition, are cases which are seldom brought 
before a judge at all. Owing to this fact, admo¬ 
nition is very little used in some of the countries 
where it exists as a penalty on the statute book. 
The prominence which the practice of admonition 
has acquired in recent years is to be attributed to 
a great and growing reaction against, the abuse of 
short terms of imprisonment lor petty and in¬ 
significant offences. Many of these olfences are 
not, strictly speaking, criminal in character; they 
are for the most part offences against highway 
acts, police regulations, education acts, municipal 
regulations. The growth of large cities lias in¬ 
creased otlenc.es of this kind enormously, inasmuch 
as crowded populations require a much more com¬ 
plicated network of regulations than thinly popu¬ 
lated communities; and the growth of regulations 
is always accompanied by an increase in the num¬ 
ber of petty offences. Petty olfences of this kind 
are usually dealt with by tlie infliction of a line.; 
and when the ollender is able to pay the fine, or 
when the tine falls upon himself, this penalty is 
perhaps the best and most effective method of 
dealing with them. Rut many cases occur in 
which the offender is unable to pay a fine, or, as 
in the case of juveniles, in which the line falls 
upon the parents; in most of these cases the only 
alternative to a tine is imprisonment, and imprison¬ 
ment, inflicting as it does a stigma which can never 
be removed, is felt to be too severe a penalty for 
the tuvial nature of the offence. Hence the de¬ 
mand for some form of punishment which w ill 
avoid the odium uf imprisonment for offenders 
unable to pay a fine. To some extent English law 
does deal with such cases. For example, w here a 
charge is proved against an accused person, but the 
offence is so trivial that it is inexpedient to inflict 
punishment, the court may dismiss the information 
altogether, or it may convict the ollender and dis¬ 
charge him conditionally on his giving security, 
with or without sureties, to be of good behaviour, 
or to appear for sentence when called upon (Sum¬ 
mary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, sec. 16; Probation of 
First Offenders Act, 1887, sec. 1). These humane 
provisions of the English criminal law to a great 
extent supply the place of judicial admonition as 
used in some Continental States, but they do not 
succeed in abolishing short sentences of imprison¬ 
ment, which are the bane of all existing penal 
arrangements, and which perhaps produce more 
evils than they cure. W. D. MoURISOM. 

ADOLESCENCE (adolescere—* to grow up’).— 
The period of growth that intervenes between mere 
childhood and complete adulthood or maturity. 
The term was formerly restricted to the lattei part 
of this period (from 18 to 25), but later writers 
have, followed a suggestion of Clouston ( Clinical 
Lectures on Mental Diseases, Philadelphia, 1884, 

. 375 [3rd ed., Loud. 1892]) that this teim should 

e extended so as to cover the entile transition. 
Accordingly, adolescence extends from about the 
age of 12, when premonitory mental symptoms of 
mberty appear, to about 25 for males and 21 for 
emales, when the reproductive powers are ripe. 
The phenomeiiu of these years display a sufficiently 
definite progression to justify a subdivision of the 
period into early, middle, and later adolescence, 
the middle sub-period covering the two or three 
years from about the age of 15 during which the 
transition is most rapid and the mental life most 
inchoate. All these age-boundaries are necessarily 
only average and approximate. 

I. The most obvious mark of adolescence is the 
attainment of reproduct ive power. But t his is only 
a centre for a remarkable group of phenomena. 
The curve of growth, both for weight and for 
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height, takes a new direction ; the proportions of 
bodily parts and organs change; hereditary ten¬ 
dencies nop out; new instincts appeal ; there are 
characfeiistic disorders, particulaily of the mind 
and nervous system ; new intellectual interests and 
powers spring up spontaneously ; the moral senseis 
mote 01 less transformed ; emotion greatly increases 
in quantity and variety; and appreciations (literary, 
artistic, ethical, religious) multiply in nuinbei and 
depth. 

These phenomena have the deepest significance 
for both the organic and the personal life. In 
respect to the personal life, which is licie our chief 
concent, adolescence piesents a jwculiar state of 
flux oi plasticity of all the faculties, followed by 
the assumption of a new type of organization. As 
a general lule the ‘set’ that character now takes 
remains tluough life. Even the vocational and 
other special inteicsts that distinguish one's mature 
years commonly take their ii*«e here. It is a time 
of peculiar 1 esponsiveness to leligious impressions, 
and conversely it is the penod when nearly all 
careers of criminality, viciousness, or incompetently 
are begun. [The practical importance of adoles¬ 
cence for moral and religious growth is so gicat 
that a special article will be devoted to this topic. 
(See Growth [Moral and Kkluiious, Periods 
OF]). Certain abnormal tendencies of adolescence 
will be treated in the article on MoRRlDNEss. 
The remainder of the present article offers only 
such general description as may assist towaiiis 
a correct perspective for the manifold problems 
of iiioihU and leligion that have their centre 
here]. 

2. For physiology the importance of adolescence 
lies in the ripening of a new organic function, that 
of sex. If we carry forward this physiological 
notion in the direction of biology, we perceive that 
adolescence marks a change in the relation of an 
individual to the species. The significant fact now 
becomes the attainment of racial, as distinguished 
from merely individual, functions. Extending our 
horizon, in the next place, from biology to 
sociology, we note that adolescence is the period 
in which individual life becomes socialized. Here 
begins the possibility of the family and of all the 
derivatives from family life that are summed up 
in the terms ‘society’ and ‘the State.’ But the 
genesis of complete social existence is likewise the 
genesis of complete individuality. In infancy and 
childhood, though individualistic impulses pre¬ 
dominate, there is dependence upon others for 
nutrition, protection, and knowledge ; the mmd is 
receptive rather than critical; conscience is domi¬ 
nated by external authority ; and, though spon¬ 
taneous activities are numerous, in only a minor 
degree are they self-consciously guided or organ¬ 
ized. With the adolescent all this changes. He 
becomes free from parental control, attains to 
complete responsibility under the laws of the 
State, under popular governments acquires the 
franchise; and all these external facts normally 
have, as their mental side, a decided access of in¬ 
tellectual and ethical independence, and of self- 
conscious purposes of relatively wide sweep. 

3 . Advancing, now, to the ethical aspect of these 
relations, we may say that adolescence tends 
toward the attainment of complete ethical per¬ 
sonality, through release from a predominantly 
egoistic moti\ation of life. Self-realization now 
advances beyond a senes of particular egoistic 
satisfactions (a characteristic of childhood), and 
requires the organization of the self into a larger 
whole as a member of it. This involves at once 
increased self-guidance, vet a deeper sense of 
obligation; a heightened individualism, yet an 
individualism that is transfigured into social self* 
realization This movement outward from the 


merely particular self is of the highest import¬ 
ance for religion. For the movement may, and, 
wherever adolescence has been carefully studied, 
does go on to include the individual’s relations 
not only to human society, hut also to iiatuie, 
and to God or the gods. It is characteristic of 
adolescence to become interested in the whole 
*other-than-myself,’ to feel its mystery, and to 
endeavour to construe it in terms of selfhood and 
sympathy. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the Christian 
consciousness, adolescence is the normal period for 
attaining complete individual existence in ami 
through the oiganization of the self into larger 
social wholes such as the family, society, the 
State, humanity, and the all-inclusive social rela¬ 
tionship that Jesus called the Kingdom of God. 
But this is only the culmination of a view of 
adolescence that is present, more or less clearly, in 
all religions. The custom of signalizing the ai rival 
of ]mherty by initiation into the tribe and its 
religion by means of symbolic ceremonies, bodily 
mat kings and mutilations, or by other civil and 
religious exercises, is world-wide, and it reaches 
through all strata of cultural development (see 
Hall, Adolescence., oh xiii., and an art. by A. 11. 
Daniels, ‘The New Life,’ in Amer. Jour. j\y. vol. 
vi. p. (>1 ff). 

4 . 'I’lie close time-relation here existing between 
sexual development and the growth of the highest 
sentiments and impulses cannot he a moie coin¬ 
cidence. It is too constant, and the paiallcl be¬ 
tween the biological and the psychological trans 
formation is too close to peimit a senous doubt 
■ that these two lines of growth need to he included 
under a single concept. Living organisms display 
two fundamental functions, nutntion ami repro¬ 
duction, the former of which attains its immediate 
end in the individual, the latter 111 the species 
They are the physiological bases of Egoism and 
Altruism respectively. The physiological and 
the ethical here present a single law manifesting 
itself on two planes. In infancy and child 1 10011 
we have a type of life that, in the main, piesents 
on the physiological side a predominance of the 
nutritive /unction, and on the ethical side a pie- 
dominance of self-regaid, while in adolescence 
nutritive and reproductive functions aie blended 
and unified, just as are also egoistic and social 
impulses. Of < ourse, childhood is not. exclusively 
egoistic, for family training and the pressure of a 
social environment guide conduct and e\cn liabit- 
of feeling info social channels; but the limei, 
emotional, self-conscious realization of one’s social 
nature waits for adolescence. Now, the mental 
states that characterize this change directly retlect 
the new physiological condition, though they pass 
beyond it, as though it were only a door of en¬ 
trance. The new’ interest in the opposite se\ 
tends to humanize the adolescent’s whole world. 
All heroism becomes lovely, not merely the heroic 
devotion of a lover; Nature at large begins to 
reveal her beauty; in fact, all the ideal mmhties 
that a lover aspires to possess in himself or to 
find in the object of his love,—all the sympathy, 
jurity, truth, fidelity,—these are found or looked 
or in the w hole sphere of being. Thus the ripen¬ 
ing of sexual capacity and the coming of the larger 
ethical and spiritual capacities constitute a single 
process going on at two distinct levels. 

The evidence of this connexion thus derived from 
normal growth is strengthened by abnormal and 
pathological phenomena. Persons who are made 
eunuchs in childhood commonly display a peril 
liar insensibility to social and religious motives. 
Further, nothing tends moie positively towards the 
roduction of morbid moral and religious states 
uring adolescence than defective physiological 
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conditions or misuse of physiological power (see 
Morbidness). 

The tendency of all these data is towards the 
view that sexual capacity is in general the physio¬ 
logical basis of all the higher and linei qualities 
of personality, both ethical and religious. This 
does not. reduce religion to terms of physiology, 
or subordinate it to something more nearly primary. 
Katlier, it reveals in the biological and physiological 
realm a spiritual law that tends to transfigure the 
whole notion of life. We must interpret the whole 
biological development in the light of its highest 
stages, and physiological functions by their place 
in the highest self-consciousness. 

The only serious objection to this view lias been 
raised by henry Drummond, who makes conjugal 
affection meiely a secondary pioduet of maternal 
affection {The Ascent of Ulan, London, 1804, 
chs. vn., ix.). However maternal afleetion origin¬ 
ated, it can hardly be the sole origin of the higher 
sentiments. In the first place, the relation be¬ 
tween a mother and a helpless infant lacks too 
much of mutual lesponsiveness or reciprocity to 
he the source of the humanizing of the world, to 
which refeiencc lias been made. Again, a large 
mass of evidence goes to show that this humanizing 
process does spring directly from the relationship 
of sex as its idea! expression. In addition to the 
evidence already adduced from adolescence, it will 
he appropriate to add an item from the general 
evolution of sex. Geddes and Thomson, tracing 
the evolution of the reproductive process, declare 
that, from its beginning in simple cell - division, 

‘ the primitive hunger and love become the start¬ 
ing-points of divergent lines of egoistic and altru¬ 
istic emotion and activity’ (The Evolution of Sex , 
Loudon, 1890, ch. xiii.). Consequently, as Mercier 
says, ‘the sexual emotion includes as an integral, 
fundamental, and preponderating element in its 
constitution, the desire for self - sacrifice’ ( Sanity 
and Insanity , London, 1895, n. 220). In the 
adolescent period this universal law of life conies 
to self-consciousness, rises to the ethical plane, 
and goes on to complete itself in the all-inclu¬ 
sive ideas, aspirations, and self-consecrations of 
icligion. 

Liikkak'rk.— At though from of old the bloom-time of youth 
hut) befii a favourite subject of literary art, scientific analysis 
of adolescent phenomena goes buck little more than two de¬ 
cides. The stimulus for such analysis has come partly fioiu 
pathology (»ec work of T. S. Clousion already cited ; also Ins 
i\ rut ok at of Development, Edinburgh, 1891, and his art. on 
‘ Developmental Insanities and I'm chosen' in Tuke's Dictionary 
oj Pigcholognal Medicine, London, 1892; likewise chs. i-vii. 
of Hall's Adolescence), but more largely trout educational needs 
and the general extension of psychology in physiological and 
biological directions. In the spheres of education and pmcho- 
logj’j the ntudj of adolescence has been greatly stimulated by 
G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University, at Worcester, 
Moss., U.8.A. The American Journal of Psurhob-ty amt the 
Pedagogical Seminary, both founded by him and published at 
Worcester, have devoted much space to articles on adolescence, 
largel.v from Dr. Hall and his immediate pupils. These ptibli 
cations, and others of a more popular sort, have represented 
and stimulated an extensive child-studv movement in America. 
Tl is movement, winch has adolescence as one of its chief foci, 
is one cause of an extremely active ferment of educational 
reform The verv large literature of this subject is listed and 
indexed from year to year since 1S9S bv Louis N. Wilson in 
a Bibliography of Child-Studv, also published at Worcester. 
In 1904 appeared U. Stanley Hall's Adolescence Iti Psychology 
and its Delations to Physiology, Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, 
(’rime, liebgton, and Education, m two large volumes (New 
York). The wide range of this work, the fulness of its materials, 
its abundant citations from sources, and the stimulating points 
of view of the author (though they often display' the heat of an 
educational reformer), combine to make this by far the most 
notable product of the movement for the study of adolescence. 
In addition to these few very general references, consult tbs 
Bibliography appended to the articles on Growth and JMorbip- 
mum already referred to. GEORGE A. COE. 

ADOPTIANISM. — The name Adopti&niam 
should, strictly speaking, be confined to a heresy 
which arose in Spain in the 8th century. But the 
wide circulation of Hamaok’s History of Dogma 


has familiarized us with the idea of tracing an 
Adoptiamst Christology to an earlier period. We 
propose, therefore, to to eat of Adoptianism in the 
broadest sense, bringing under this head all writ¬ 
ings which speak of Christ &s the adopted Son of 
God. 

1. The keynote of the Christology of the 2 nd 
cent, is struck in the opening words of the ancient 
homily known as 2 Clement : ‘ Brethren, we ought 
so to think of Jesus (’bust, as of God, as of the 
.Judge of quick and dead.’ Ignatius asserts the 
Divinity of the Lord no less emphatically than llis 
true manhood; t.g. ad Eph. 18: 4 Tor our God, 
Jesus the Christ, was conceived in the womb by 
Mary aceoiding to a dispensation, of the seed of 
David hut also of the Holy Ghost..’ 

Harnack, however, contrasts with such teaching, 
to which he gives the name 4 Pneumatic Cliristo- 
logy,’ the teaching of such a writer as Hennas , 
wliom he claims as a teacher of Adoptianist 
Christology. Whereas Ignatius and Clement and 
others carry on the tradition of a pie-existent 
Christ on the lines of N'T writings (Kp. llehiews, 
Ephesians, Johannine writings), Haiuack regards 
Hennas as a witness to a tmer doctrine. Accord¬ 
ing to the Shepherd of Hernias (see Sim. v. and 
ix. 1 . 12), in Harnack’s woids (Hist, of Dogma [Eng. 
tr.]i. 191n.): 

‘The Holy Spirit— it is not certain whether lie is identified 
with the chief Archangel—is regarded aa the pre-existent Son 
of God, who is older than creation, nav, was God's counsellor at 
creation. The Redeemer is the virtuous man chosen by (lod, 
with whom that Spirit of God was united. As He did not defile 
the Spirit, but kept Hun constantly as Ills companion, and 
carried out the work to which the Deity had called Hun, nav, did 
more than He was commanded. He was, in virtue of a Divine 
decree, adopted as a sou and exulted to ^ryaA.) <£ov<ria <cai 

Kvpiorrjy. 1 

We may agree with Liglitfoot and others that 
Hernias sometimes confuses the Peisons of the Son 
and of the Spirit, hut this is as far as the evidence 
leads us. Is it surprising that an ohseme shop¬ 
keeper without philosophical tiaining should make 
slips in the work of analysis of Christian experi¬ 
ence, which is the great task of Christian theology ? 
In Sim. v. Hernias distinguishes accurately enough 
between the Lord of the vineyard; the Servant, 
under which figure Hernias 8 peaks of the Son ; and 
the Son, referring to the Holy Ghost. And when 
he w'rites (vi. 5) that God sent the Holy Ghost to 
dwell in the flesh of Christ, he does not mean that 
the Holy Ghost is the power of the Godhead in 
Christ, but that the pie-existent Christ was ‘a 
spiiit being.’ Such teaching is found in Ignatius 
(Aristides, Apol.) and in later writers (licna-us, 
adv. liter, v. 1, 2; Tertullian, Apol. 21 , ttdv. 
Prax. 8 . 26). 

As Dorner (Dort. of Person of Christ [Eng. tr.], 
I. i. 131) w’rites : 

‘So far is Hernias from Ebiomsm . . . that be rather seeks in 
part to retract the representation of the Son as a Horvant in the 
Similitude, and even to represent Hih earthh work us power 
ami majesty; whilst what remains of Hitt humiliation, such as 
His sufferings, he treats as the work of IIih free lo-e, as the 
incaiiH of the taking awav of our sins, and an the point, of pas¬ 
sage to a higher perfection.' 

What Harnack reads into the Christology of 
Hennas is really the teaching of a much fater 
writei, Paul of Samosuta. No doubt it is true 
that the pre-existence of Christ w’as ignored or 
denied in some quarters. One class of Ehionites 
held a low conception of the Person of Christ, 
regarding Him as an ordinary man though superior 
to other men (Euseb. HE ili. 27). Some writers 
held that the Baptism was the beginning of His 
Divine Sonship. 

2 . This tendency to minimize the Divine glory 
of Christ reached a climax in the writings of Paid 
of Samosata , a rationalist Monarchian, who laid 
stress on the unity of God as a single Person, 
denying any distinction of the Wisdom or Word 
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of (loil. ‘ A real incarnation of the Logos was thus 
impossible ; He existed in Jesus not essentially or 
personally, hut only as a quality. The personality 
of Jesus was entirely human ; it was not that, the 
Son of God came down from heaven, but that the 
Son of man ascended up on high’ (Bethune-Baker, 
Hist. Christum Doctrine (1903), p. 101). Whether 
He was deified after His Baptism or His Resurrec¬ 
tion was not clearly taught, but the union between 
God and Christ was, according to this view, one of 
disposition and will only. 

3 . The truth is that this tendency to minimize, 
which comes out again in the latci Allans, Nestor- 
iaiis.and Adoptianists, was in continual conflict with 
its opposite extreme, which recurs in Sabellianism, 
Apollmarism, and Eutychianism. But between 
the two extternes the Church held on her ‘ tran¬ 
quil way,’ and the ultimate test of her belief in 
Christ’s Divinity lies m the fact that she never 
ceased to offer prayer to Christ w ith the Fat her. 

4 . Wo find in the teaching of Theodore, of Mopsu- 
estia a connecting link with the later Adoptianism 
as well as the basis of Nestorian teaching, because 
it is probable that Latin translations of his works 
were read 111 Spain from the Oth century. 

Theodore riiwussPB the indwelling of God in Christ, In hia 
work ‘On the Incur nation.’ What m in holy men an indwelling 
of approval only, was in Christ not merely of a higher degree, 
but brought Him into a close relation to God on & higher plane. 
From His Huth the co-operution of the Divine Word with the 
man Jesus raised Hun to the level of perfect virtue. ‘The Man 
ChriHt. . is thus the visible image of the invisible Godhead , 
and on account of His union with the true Son of God, He 
possesses the privileges of a unique adoption, so that to Him 
also the title of Son of God belongs ’ (Swete, Tfirod of Mopsu- 
estia on Minor Kpp. of S. Paul, \. lxxxi). Theodore Heeuis to 
prefer the term * conjunction ' of natures rather than 1 union,’ 
and uses the metaphor of the union of husband and wife in 
marriage to express the union of two Natures in one Person. 
But m his desire to avoid Apollinarian error he opened the wav 
for the theories of Nestorius, who taught that there was only 
‘a conjunction of the two Natures, an indwelling of the God¬ 
head in the manhood united morally or by sympathy.’ Such a 
union is mechanical, not vital ' I separate the natures,’ Haid 
Nestorius, ‘but. the reverence I pay them is just.’ The strong 

K oint 111 his theory was the recognition of the Lord’s true man- 
ood. As Bright puts it, ‘ Nestoriarnsm was really Trinitarian 
in one aspect, hut in another it w’as inevitably, under whatever 
disguiue, Humanitarian, or, in modern phrase, “Adoptianist”’ 
(Aye of the Father » (1003), it. 268). 

5 . We pass on to consider the links which bound 
the. Inter Spanish Adoptianism to earlier heresies. 
There seems no doubt that Muhammadan rulers 
were inclined to patronize Nestonan Chiistians as 
moie enlightened than their bretlnen. When the 
Arabs overthrew the Persian kingdom, they found 
Nestorian Christians strong. Muhammad himself 
is said to have cultivated the literary friendship of 
a Ncsloiia.il monk Sergius, and he gave privileges 
to Ncstorians. They followed the Arabs every¬ 
where, the Khalifs appreciating their learning, and 
probably followed tne Moors into Spain. Cams 
(Kirrhentfisr/t Spanicns , ii. 2. 264) suggests that the 
mysterious ‘ Brothers of Cordova,’ whom Elipan- 
dus, the first teacher of the heresy, quoted as writ¬ 
ing much to him (lie wrote to Felix in 799), were 
Nestorians. Alcuin traces the origin of the new 
error to Cordova (writing to Lei drat., he says: 
‘ Maxime origo hujus periidue de Corduba oivitate 
processit’). And if they were not fully persuaded 
Nestorians, they may very well have been students 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia, whose works were read 
in the West. Gams also points out (op. rit.) that 
in his controversy with Migetius, Elipandus quoted 
Efren (--Ephraim the Syrian), suggesting that 
knowledge of his works seems to imply the pres¬ 
ence of Nestorians in Spain. 

6 . Elipandus, Metiopolitan of Toledo, was an 
old man when the trouble began (c. A.D. 780). It 
appears that he had successfully opposed the ob¬ 
scure heresy of Migetius, in which we can trace 
a lurking remnant of Priscillianism. Migetius 
taught that God was revealed in David (as Father), 


in Jesus (as Son), in St. Paul (as Holy Ghost), on 
the basis of an absurdly literal exegesis. (Thus he 
quotes David in Ps 44 a (45 1 ), ‘ Eructauit cor meum 
uerbum bonum’). From this extreme Elipandus 
turned to its opposite, and taught what with 
vehemence ho declared to be the teaching of all 
the Fathers and of the Councils. Both he and his 
abler ally, Felix, bp. of Urgel, intended to teach 
the unity of Christ’s Person while strictly dis¬ 
tinguishing the Natures. They found the term 
‘ adoption ’ in common use in their Spanish 
Liturgy,* and they argued that it was a fitting 
term to express the raising of the human nature 
to the dignity of Divinity. They taught that the 
Son is ‘adoptive in Ilia humanity, but not in Ilis 
Divinity.’ 

It does not appear that the term ‘adoption’ in the Liturgy 
meant more than ‘assumption.’ Elipandus was rightly con¬ 
cerned to guard the reaht.\ of the human nature assumed, but 
overstated the case in his antithesis, teaching a double Nonstop : 
as God, Christ is Son ye nr re et natura ; as man, He is Son ad op- 
hour et yratia. He roundly am-used his opponents of teaching 
Eutychianism, that the manhood was derived from the being of 
the Father. 

7 . Felix followed on the same path. He trnlis¬ 
tened to the Person what was true of the nature. 
He taught that Christ as a servant needed giace, 
was not omniscient or omnipotent. As the Only- 
begotten Son, Christ says, ‘I and the Father are 
one’ (Ju 10 30 ). As the ‘First-born among many 
brethren ’ (Ko S 2 *) He is adopted with the adopted 
sons. Only thus can we be certain of our adoption. 

Felix applied the phrase ‘ true and peculiar Son * 
(uerus el proprius Jthus) to the God-Logos alone, 
and did not shrink from the proposition ‘ the Son 
is believed one in two forrns^; he distinguished 
between ‘the one’ and ‘the other,’ ‘this one’ and 
‘that,’ nay, he called the Son of Man God by 
adoption (w uncupatiuus deus : meaning that He 
became God). He taught a dwelling of God in man, 
of the man who is united with Deity (Harnaek, 
op. cit. v. 285). The Son of Man has two births, 
a natural birth of the Virgin, a spiritual birth by 
adoption and grace, begun in Baptism, completed 
in the Resurrection. Felix, indeed, taught that 
Christ was sinless, but that ‘the old man , 1 i.e. our 
sinful nature, is regenerated in Him. Alcuin (ii. 18) 
found it diflicult to believe that Felix was sincere 
when he seemed to regard Christ as needing 
regeneration. 

8 . When Elipandus published his theory in let¬ 
ters, the Abbot Beatus and the Bishop Etherius 
(Eterius, Heterius) entered the lists against him. 
He was amazed at their rashness. Toledo was not 
accustomed to take lessons from Asturias ! He 
called his opponents names, of which ‘servants of 
Antichrist’ is a mild specimen. The controversy 
extended from Spain to France ; and the Pope, 
Hadrian I., was drawn into it, not unwilling to 
deal with an independent Metropolitan. When 
Felix joined in the fray, the Synod of Regensburg 
was summoned, in A.I). 792. Felix defended him¬ 
self in the presence of Chailes the Great, hut was 
vanquished in debate, and was sent in the company 
of Abbot Angilbert to the Pope. In Rome he 
signed a recantation; but when he returned to 
Urgel he repented of it, and fled into Saracen 
territory. 

9 . On his return from England, Alcuin wrote his 
first treatise against Felix. About the same time 
Elipandus and the Spanish bishops sent a treatise 
to the bishops of Gaul, Aquitania, and Asturias, 
and appealed to Charles to reinstate Felix. The 
Council of Frankfort met in the summer of A.D. 794, 
and was attended by representatives of the Pope as 

* In the first passage quoted by Elipandus the text was doubt¬ 
ful (Alcuin, adv. El. ii. 7). In others the word did not mean 
more than assumptio. In Mitna in atcentione Domini : * Hcdie 
saluator nosier post adoptionem carnis sedem repetiit Deitatlfl. 
Hodie hoininem suutu Intulil patri, quem obtuht pastnoni.’ 
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well aa by English theologians. It produced two 
dogmatic lieatiscs—one bj Frankish and (letman 
bishops; the other by the bishops of Upper Italy, 
led by I’aulinus of Aquileia. They were sent by 
Chillies to Elipandus, together with a treatise of 
Pope I bull mn He betted him not to separate 
from the unity of the Church. In the spline of 
A.I). 708, Alcum loccivcd a tieatise from Felix, and 
asked Charles to invite replies fiom Paiilinus of 
Aquileia, Kiel)bod of Treves, and Theoduif of 
Oilcans, prepanng also a leply of his own. 

10. In the meantime Leidiat of Lyons, who with 
Nefridins of Narbonne and Abbot Ken edict of 
Aniane had been conducting an active mission 
against the heresy in the district, met Felix and 

{ icisuaded him to come to Court. In .June A.D. 790 
le met Alcum at Aachen, and, after much discus¬ 
sion, was leceived back into the Chinch. lie was 
put in charge of Leidiat, and remained at Joyous 
till his death. But Leidrat’s successor, Agobuid, 
after the death of Felix, found a posthumous treat¬ 
ise, in which some of the old eriois weie restated, 
and published a refutation, dealing particulaily 
with the er mucous speculations ol Felix on our 
Lord's ignorance (Agnoetism). 

The heresy soon died out in the 9th cent, in the 
Frankish empne, though it is mentioned in the 
lelteis of Al\ar of Coidova as surviving in Ins 
neighbourhood (r. A.D. 850). In the 11th and 12 th 
cents, ll was revived by some of the schoolmen, but 
did not become popular. 

II. The chief result of the controversy was the 
fat el ul legacy of a theory of transu Instantiation of 
the human peisonality m Christ, which the orthodox 
writers bequeathed to their successors, preparing 


the wqiy for a theory of transubstuntiation in the 
Eucharist. Alcum (e. Felic. n. 12) taught that ‘m 
adsumjrtione cam is a deo, persona perit tumnms, non 
natural The idea was inherited from the Galilean 
Faustus of Kiez, who had taught: ‘ Persona per¬ 
sonam consume,re potest’ (uniter the name ras- 
chasius, de Sp. sro. ii. 4, quoted by Hooker in a 
famous passage, Perl. Pol. v. 52. 3). Faustus had 
the legal conception of personality = owneiship, 
most probably, in his mind, not a sort of semi- 
physical conception of consumption, as when the 
wick of a candle is consumed in the flume. There 
is danger in all such metaphois it they are pressed 
too fai. 

In every Christological controversy saciamental 
teaching has been involved. In Aium times, 
lliliiiy of Poitiers (de Trm. viii. 13) pleaded 
standard Euchaiistic doctnne as a witness against 
enor. Ethenus and Peat us were light to show 
that the assumptions of their opponents biought 
about serious misunderstandings m Eucharistic 
teaching. Kilt Haimick overstates then position 
wdien he argues that. ‘ even in the instance of 
Peat us, the realistic conception of the Lord’s 
Supper turns out to be a decisive motive against 
Adoptianism ’ (op. eil. v. 291). 

12 . In conclusion, it is pleasant, to note that 
Alcuin ( Ep . ad Pint.) wiote warmly m praise of 
the charactei of Felix, whose charm was also ad¬ 
mitted after his death by A go bard (op. eit. 2). 

Liirraturk. — Letters of fchpandus, Esqtafia Sagrada, v. 
624, Etheni el Iieati adv Elip. I.iIj 2 [Migne, 1‘ati. Lat. 06]; 
Alcuinus, adv. J£lij> , adv. Felic. |Migne, 100,10J J, I'anlmus, Lib. 8 
[Mlgue, 99), Agobardus |Migne, 104 J - Gams, Kirchenyrsrhichte 
Spamens, ii. 2, 2C1 fit. ; Baudissin, Eulogxut 1 1 . Alvar , Moller, 
art. ‘ Adoptiauuunua’ In l'HE 8 . A. E. BURN. 
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ADOPTION (among lower races).—i. Artificial 
kinship is a well-iecognized and widely practised 
mode of stlengthening societies founded, as savage 
and baibarous societies are, on real or pi et ended 
community of blood. By means of artificial kin¬ 
ship, strangers are adopted into a elan tn kmdied. 
Vanous methods are employed for this purpose, of 
which the most celebrated is the Blood Covenant 
(wh see). In all societies based on blood-kinship, 
children are a common asset of great value, for 
the continuance of the society depends on them. 
Wealth ot i liildien is the supreme desire of families, 
and it matters compaiativeiy little whether they 
aie legitimate, or even whether they really have 
the family blood in their veins or not. 'Where 
natural means of obtaining children fail, therefore, 
aitilicuil means are often freely resorted to. More¬ 
over the importance of children to the society 
leads to their being legarded with special tender¬ 
ness and consideration ; and even where there is 
no want of issue, children are adopted fiom motives 
of compassion. This is the case, to mention only 
two examples, among peoples as widely severed by 
race, environment, anil eultuie as the Papuans and 
the North A me) lean Indians. Of the natives of 
Logea, an island off the coast of British New 
Guinea, we are told that on the occasion of a blood- 
feud after a successful raid, wdien it is customary 
to torture to deatli and eat the prisoners, the 
leader of the raid, being the otvner of the prisoners, 
will sometimes save their lives and adopt them, 
according to sex and age, as father, mother, brother, 
sister, or child (Colonial Rep., No. 168, lint. Ecu' 
Guinea Annual Rep. 1894-1895, p. 51). Elsewhere 
in New Guinea and the adjacent islands the pur¬ 
chase of children for adoption by women, either 
childless or with only small families or widows, or 
by families with children of one sex only, is a 
common practice (Kohler, in ZVRW , xiv. 365). 


So among the Osages and Kansas of North America 
* children and women taken prisomus are piesorvcd 
and adopted, especially mto such families among 
their captors as have lost any of tlieii members, 
either by sickness oi w'ar’ (Hunter, Memoiis of a 
Captivity, 249). The Omahas piactise adoption 
when a child, giandchild, nephew or niece has 
died, and some living person hears a real or fancied 
resemblance to the deceased (Dorsey, in 3id Report 
of HP , 265).* 

2. The ellect. of adoption is to transfer the child 
from the old kinship to the new. He ceases to be 
a member of the family to which he belongs by 
birth. He loses all rights, and is divested of all 
duties with regard to his real parents and kinsmen, 
and instead enters upon new’ duties and acquires 
new rights as the child of the family to which he 
is transferred, and of which he is now regauled in 
all respects as a native-born member. Very early 
in the development of the family as a social unit, 
in addition to the care of a parent dining sickness 
and old age, the due nerformanec of his funeral 
ceremonies and the cult of the ancestral manes 
w'ore leekoned among the most, impoitant duties of 
a child. These aie not always mentioned by ethno¬ 
graphical wiiters among the reasons tor adoption ; 
yet, whoie the religion ot the people descubed 
lays stress upon them, they must always be taken 
into account. Thus the old Moravian writer 
Crantz, in describing the customs of the Eskimos 

* Some of the North American tribes occasionally extended 
the practice of adoption so as to make it b\ analogy a transac¬ 
tion between entire groups of persons. Thus the Five Nations 
adopted the Tuscaiora on their expulsion fiom North Carolina, 
about the year 1726, and admitted them, first as a boy, then 
through successive stages, as if they had been a single person, 
up to full equality. The Iroquois seem to have adopted the 
Delawares in a similar manner. In both cases the object was 
purely political, and the form of alliance (for such m effect 
it was) was probably dictated by circumstances (Hewitt in 
Handbk. Amcr. lnd.. art. * Adoption 
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of Greenland, assigns as the only reason for ndop 
tion of children that the family has no children or 
only little ones, and that the husband in such a 
' 4 ise adopts one or two orphan boys * to assist him 
in piovidmg food and to take care of Ins family in 
futuie times,' adding that * the wife does tlie same 
with a gul or a widow’ (Giant/, History of Green¬ 
land, i. 165) ; whereas we know' liom his own 
statements elsewhere in the book (pj>. 205, 237), as 
well as from others, that an elaboiatc bmial was 
given to a deceased Kdvimo, that ghosts mani¬ 
fested themselves in vanous ways, asking tor lood 
by a singing in the ears; and that- the dead w’eie 
‘a kind of gmudian spirits to then children and 
grandchildren’ (Kink, Tale* am! Traditions of the 
Eskimo , 44, 63). Hence we may he led to infer 
that the reasons enumerated by Grantz were by no 
means the only reasons for adoption in Greenland. 
The inference is greatly stmigthened by the ex¬ 
cess testimony of a careful observer about the 
Eskimos of lien ring Strait, that * a childless pair 
frequently adopt u child, either a girl or a hoy, pre¬ 
ferably the latter. This is done so that when thev 
die there will he some one left wdiose duty it will 
be to make the customary feast and ollerings to 
their shades at the iestival of the dead. All of 
the Eskimos appear to have great dread of dying 
without being assured that their shades will be 
remembered during the festivals, fearing that, if 
neglected, they would thereby sutler destitution 
in the future life’ (Nelson, in 18th Report of BE, 
290). 

3 . Whatever inay be the case among the Eskimos 
of Greenland, therefore, it is quite certain that 
those of Behring Strait practise adoption for reasons 
whitdi include the perpetuation of the cult of the 
ancestral manes. At the other end of the habit¬ 
able woild the Bantus are distinguished by their 
devotion to the worship of ancestors. The race is 
so prolific that it rarely happens that a man dies 
without issue. When among the Baronga of 
Delagoa Bay the head of a kraal passes away 
without leaving a son, it is said that his village 
has departed, his name is broken. This is regarded 
as a supreme misfortune ; and to avoid it the child¬ 
less man has one means at his disposal, namely, 
the adoption of his sister’s son. He gets a sister 
who is expecting to become a mother to come to 
his village, and there to give birth to her child. 
If a boy be born, he is made the heir, and is said 
to have restored his grandfather’s village. For 
this purpose a chief may, it seems (though one 
below the rank of chief cannot), even adopt a 
stranger (Junod, Les Baronga, 121 ). The mis¬ 
fortune involved in the breaking of the name by 
the failure of children appears more clearly from 
a Zulu prayer to the family manes. 

The worshipper says: * Ye of such a place, which did *uch 
and such great actions, I ask of } ou that I may get cattle and 
ohildren and wives, and have children by them, that your name 
may not perish, but it may still be said, “ That ib the village of 
so-and-so yonder." If 1 am alone, it may be I shall live long on 
the earth ; if I have no ohildren, at my death my name will 
come to an end ; and you will be in trouble when you have to 
eat grasshoppers; for at the time of my death my village will 
come to an end, and you will have no place into which you can 
enter; you wdl die of cold on the mountains’ (Callaway, Re¬ 
ligious Sytt. of the Amazulu, 224). 

The Zulus are a people closely related, as well 
aa geographically contiguous, to the Baronga. 
From what is here explicitly set forth concerning 
Zulu ideas, it may be legitimately concluded that 
the underlying motive for adopting a son in the 
manner practised by the Baronga, is that of pro¬ 
viding for the worship of the dead by means of 
the sacrilices to be offered from time to time by 
the adopted son and his descendants. 

4. It is, however, among races of higher civili¬ 
zation than the Eskimos or the Bantus that the 
connexion of adoption with the family cult is most 


clearly visible. Without anticipating what will 
he said below’ in special articles, it may be noted 
that the adoption ceremony often heals witness to 
this connexion. In Gambodia a solemn ceremony, 
though not absolutely essential to the validity of 
adoption, is often pel formed, and plays a gieat 
part in Gambodian custom. It is needless to relate 
the ceremony in detail SSulliee it to say that the 
following invocation is therein repeated : 

*To-da\, at a propitious hour this man who, in consequence 
no doubt of a mistake on the part of nature, was horn of other 
entrails, asks to he the son of so-and-so. Let so and so he his 
father, so-and-so his mother! It heroines us now to inform 
\oii of the matter, O deceased ancestors 1 Gi\e us your bene¬ 
diction ! Grunt us favours and prosperity!* The formal adop¬ 
tion then takes phu e by the adoptive father or some other 
person on Ins behalf asperging the adopted son with water, 
counting rune, ami <-r\ mg : * Come hither, run, (> nineteen 1 itai 
spirits !’ Kinally, the cotton threads with which the water has 
been sprinkled are hound to the wrists of the son thus admitted 
into the family (Aymonier, in Excursion* ft Reconnaissances, 
xiv. 180) 

5 . The ceremony of adoption hatt varied greatly. 
There is reason to believe that it originally con¬ 
sisted of a foi trial simulation of the natuial act of 
birth, or of suckling. The foiniei, as appears from 
the legend of the adoption of Herakles by Hera, 
recounted by Diodoius, was known in early times 
in Greece, and the same writer expressly tells us 
that it was still the practice of the barbarians. 
The Roman form seems to have been similar. It 
is still obseived by the Turks in Bosnia; and a 
Slavonic folksong exhibits an emmess as taking 
the son to be adopted info the palace and passing 
him through her silken vest that he might he 
called her heart’s child (Krauss, Title und Branch 
der Siul-slaven, 599f.). The symbolism is, if cj ude, 
so natural that we need not he surprised at finding 
it very widespread. A story of the Tsimshiuns, a 
British Golumbian tribe, represents a woman who 

f mrposed to adopt a child as sitting down and 
laving the child placed between her legs, as if she 
had just given birth to it (Boas, Indinmsche Stiffen, 
275). Some of the Indian castes place the chi hi in 
the lap of the person adopting it(Grookc, Tribes and 
Castes of the N. IV. Provinces and Oudh, i. 59, Ml). 
Saint Dominic was the adopted son of the Blessed 
Virgin. Accordingly, Roman Catholic painters 
have not hesitated to represent ‘ the whole count¬ 
less host of Dominicans crowded under her diess’ 
(Milman, History of Lat. Christianity*, vi. 22 note). 
Although in England adoption has not been re¬ 
cognized within the historical period, a vulgar 
belief, which is said to have lingered into recent 
times, that a mother might legitimate her children 
born before marriage by taking them under her 
clothes during the marriage ceremony, seems to 
point to the existence at an earlier period of a 
rite of adoption simulating the act of birth. 

6 . Among the races of the North of Africa the 
ancient rite was by suckling. It is constantly 
alluded to in Berber and Kabyle stories. It is 
mentioned in stories told to-day in Egypt, and 
waH probably the usual form among the ancient 
Egyptians (Basset, Nouveaux Conies Herberts, 128, 
339; Wiedemann in Am Urquell, iii. 239). The 
development of the paternal at the expense of the 
maternal line of descent has in Africa and else¬ 
where transferred the rite to the man who adopts 
a son. Among the Gallon at Kambat, in the 
Eastern Horn of Africa, the son to be adopted 
sucks blood from the breast of his adoptive father 
(Paulitschke, Ethnographic Nordost - Afrikas, i. 
193). In Abyssinia the son to be adopted takes 
the hand of tlie adoptive father and sucks one ol 
his fingers, declaring himself to be bis child by 
adoption. Sir George liohertson was thus consti¬ 
tuted his adopted father by an old Kafir in the 
Hindu-Kush. On Another occasion a man desirous 
of being his adopted son smeared butter on his 
left breast and sucked it (Robertson, Kafirs of the 
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Hindu-Kush, 203, 30). The Circassians practise 
adoption by the suckling rite. The woman ofiers 
her breast to the son to lie adopted. So far is this 
carried, that if a murderer can ny any means, even 
by force, succeed in sucking the breast of the 
mother of one whom he has slain, he becomes her 
son ; and it ends a vendetta if the offender can 
simply manage to plant three kisses on the breast 
of the mother of the injured man (I)arinsky, in 
ZVRW, xiv. 168; V Anthropologic, vii. 229). 

These crude ceremonies, of course, disappeared 
from the higher culture long before the custom of 
adoption itself passed away. 

K. Sidney Harti.and. 

ADOPTION (Chinese).- Adoption is in China 
principally a religious institution, based upon 
ancestor-worship, which demands perpetuation of 
the family and the tribe. 

The most sacred duty of a child, inculcated by 
the ancient classics, consists in absolute obedience 
and submission to the will of its parents, combined 
with the highest degree of affection and devotion. 
This duty, called hiao, naturally does not ter¬ 
minate with death. Father and mother, having 
entered the spiritual state, then become the patron 
divinities of their offspring. They reside in their 
tombs, and also at home on the altar, in wooden 
tablets inscribed with their names. The sons and 
their wives have to feed and clothe them by means 
of sacrifices prescribed with great precision by 
formal customary law, in order to protect them 
from hunger ami cold, privation and misery, and 
themselves from punishment and misfortune. The 
hiao extends also to grandparents, and still more 
remote ancestors of the family, who likewise are 
tutelary divinities. Lest the saei dices should 
:*ease, it is both a necessity and a duty for every¬ 
body to have sons, in order that they may continue 
the ancestor-worship. The saying of Mencius, 

‘ Three things are unfilial, arm the worst is to 
have no sons,’ is a dogma of social and religious 
life to this day. Daughters are of no use in this 
respect; foi, in accordance with the peremptory 
law of exogamy dominating China’s social life 
robahly from the earliest times, a daughter leaves 
er paternal tribe to enter that of her husband, 
and tins secession means the adoption of her hus¬ 
band's ancostoiH. 

A man led man who has no son, either by his 
irincipal w ift* or by a concubine, is therefore 
mimd to obtain one by adoption. According to 
ancient custom, confirmed by the laws of the State, 
lie may adopt only a son of his brother, or a grand¬ 
son of his father’s brother, or a great-grandson of 
his paternal grand-uncle, and so on ; in other 
words, an adopted successor must be a member of 
the same tribe, and thus a bearer of the adopter’s 
tribe-name ; and moreover, lie must be a member 
of the generation following that of the adopter. 

An adopted successor holds the position of a 
genuine son : he possesses the same rights, and has 
the same duties to perform. 

Adoption is unusual, and at any rate not neces¬ 
sary, for those who have sons of tin 
it i*» unlawful for any man who has only one son t 
give him away for adoption. 

The adoption of a son may, of course, be sealed 
by means of a written contract, but in most coses 
no such contract is made. It is an important 
event foi the family, and, like all such events, is 
superintended by the elders of the family, whose 
tacit sanction is necessary. The intervention of 
the authorities is neither asked nor given, and so 
long as no glaring transgression of the laws of 
adoption is committed, and no complaints are 
lodged by the elders, they will not interfere. The 
consummation of the event in in the main religious, 
being solemnly announced to the soul-tablets in 


both homes by the respective fathers ; and the son 
has, with prostiations and incense-offering, to take 
leave of those in his fathei's house, and in the 
same way to introduce himself to those in the 
house of his adoptive father. Should his natural 
father and his adoptive father have the same 
family-altar, there is, of course, only the one 
announcement before it. 

J. J. M. de Cl ROOT. 

ADOPTION (Gieek).—i. Origin and meaning 
of the institution. - In the minds of the Greeks 
and Romans tlieie were three things closely, and 
at first inseparably, connected,—the family organi¬ 
zation, the family worship (that is, the worship of 
the dead ancestors of the family hack to the com¬ 
mon ancestor of the group of families constituting 
the clan or ytuor, gens), and the family estate. It 
was the rule in both Greek and Homan law that 
the property could not be acquired without the 
obligations of the cultus, nor the cultus without 
the property or some share in it (Plato, Laws, v. 740, 
calls tiie heir SidSoxos OcCjv ; lsicus, vi. 51 : vlrrepov 
Set t6v i/c rai/TTjj rd)v 4>i\oKTT)p.oyot etvai ic\r)p6vopoy /cal 
iirl ri pvri/xaTa Uvac x t ^f JLfVW tvaycovyra ; Cic. 
dr ],cq. li. 19). It was imperative that the family 
should not die out, and the family cultus thus 
become extinct. To ordinary Greek sentiment, 
neglect in the grave was a calamity almost as 
much to he dreaded as the total omission of sepul¬ 
chral rites (Eur. Sup pi. 540 : StiXiay y&p tlo<f>lpei roll 
d\/dp. 0 L<ny, sc. to lie unburied). Hence the prayer 
of the pious for children, as a guarantee that the 
spirit should not be ‘an unfed ami famished citizen 
of the other world, for lack of friends oi kinsmen 
on earth ’ (Luc. de Luct. 9). In the perpetuity of 
the family the corporation of the gens ami the 
State itself w-ere both directly interested (Is. vii. 
30 : ydfiuj yhp Tip Apxoyn ru/y oIkwv, fiiran hv nq 
p.(oyTai, irpoardTrei rqv tirinlXtiav — according to the 
usual interpretation, which is, however, veiy doubt¬ 
ful). It was, however, a principle equally funda¬ 
mental that the family and the cult could he con¬ 
tinued only through males; a daughter could not 
continue Inc cult, because on marriage she passed 
into her husband’s family. A legitimate son was 
therefore the prime object of mairiage. It w’as 
from these principles that the regulations concern¬ 
ing inheritance uud the institution of adoption 
sprang. 

The institution of adoption has thus a neecssun outcome of 
the desire to perpetuate the family and the fannlv cultus. 
‘Adoption is the fai litmus creation of blood relationship' 
(Maine, Anr. hair, new ed. 1006, p *200), and is the eailiest and 
most extenmvelt emploved of legal fhtmng (i b p. 133) For 
Greece, adoption is apparently ascribed h\ Aristotle to Philo- 
laos,* a Corinthian who migrated to Thebes and ‘gave the 
Thebans laws respecting parentage, the laws of adoption (eo/aoi 
0(tikoi) as they are culled . . . which were meant to preserve 
the number of allotments without change’ (Ar Pul ii. », p 
1274/;) In Athens adoption is older than Solon's legislation 
(m.c. 61)4), as is clear from the important law se\eial times cited 
by the orators {f.g. Demon, x' 

'aaffai, ioAw 

K.T. A.) In Sparta it in older than Herodotus (about n.c 4 X 0 ), who 
cites the regulation that adoptions must take place befoie the 
kingn(vi. 67), in Crete it is older than thr great inscription known 
as the Code of Cortina,f which was inscribed about N t 4M), but 

ght 

of adoption as being founded u|>on Solon’s law of testament; 
but thm in to invert thr order of development. The institution 
is, in fact, much older than we have records to show, and was 
one of the most primitive factors m ancient life. Our knowledge 
of its regulations being derived mainly from the extant orations, 
especialU those of Innuisand those ascribed to Demosthenes, in 
cancn of disputed inheritance, in ciuetlv limited to Athenian law ; 
hut the Code of Cortina shows considerable differences, and 
makes it grobahle that there were wide divergences in details 
in thr various Greek Stales. 

2 . Adoption a form of will.- The primitive idea 
of the institution- that of an authorized fiction of 
direct descent, ‘ demanding of religion and law 

* The dale of Philolaoa was about M.c. 726. 

t Kabriclus in Mxtthtil. Ath. 1886, n. M2 f. The regulations 
concerning adoption are given in full, with tr. and comments, 
in Roberts, Jut rod. to Grt*k Jiptyraphy, Part i p. 326 f. 
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that which Nature had denied ’ (Cic. pro Dorn. 
xiii. 14)—is frequently expressed by the orators (of. 
Is. ii. 10 : 8s tis ^uivra re yijporpo<frri<roi Kai reXtm 
eravra 8a\J/oi ai 'rrbv Kai eis rbv txeira XP^ U0V T h vofu£6- 
peva a imp irorfaoi. Id ii. 46 : AxaiSa St rbv TtXewq- 
<ravra kcli av&vvfiov fiouXerai Karaarijaai , Iva prpre rd 
lepa rd irarpipa virtp tKtlvov prjSeis ti/iq /jt}T ivayl^-g 
avnp KO.0' l-KaaTov tviavrdv,* a\\' dtfraipriTai rds npds 
ray tselvov). Nevertheless, this idea became over¬ 
laid with others as rationalism prevailed. The 
Athenian of the days of Isumih adopted a son, in 
very many cases at least, primarily in order to 
leave him property, or for oilier reasons. In other 
words, adoption, gradually losing to a large extent 
its early significance as a means of supplementing 
nature (Demos. xliv. 43 • foran &v 6 oIkos pi i t^epnpuiOy), 
was used as a means of testamentary bequest, 
thereby overcoming a legal disability. For it 
must Vie remembered that ‘ Intestate Inheritance 
is a more ancient institution than Testamentary 
Succession ’ (Maine, op. cit. p. 207), and that 
normally (i.e. if he had a legitimate son) an . 
Athenian could not make a will | -so the law is J 
usually stated, hut it may Vie doubted whether it 
was sti k tly enfoiced, at least in the 4th cent. B.C. 
(cf. Meier u. Schumann, Der attisrhe Process", p. 
591 f. ; Wyse on Is. lii. 42 and vi. 28). If he died 
without legitimate male issue, and without a will, 
the relatives of the deceased, in an order tixed by 
law, were his heirs. The Athenian will, therefore, 
though only an ‘inchoate testament’ (Maine, op. 
cit. p. 208), together with adoption, which was the 
form in which testamentary disposition of pro¬ 
perty was as a rule made, interrupted the ordinary 
course of descent of family and property. In 
other words, an Athenian, availing himself of the 
righL of adoption inter vinos or by testament, very 
often was actuated by the desire of disinheriting 
some one of his possible heirs-at-law (Demos, 
xliv. 63 : opare yap bn rah KoXaselais ol nXeicrroi 
<frvya.yuiyovij.evoi Kai rats irpbs root oUelovs Siarfio^ais 
itoXX&kis tfriXoveiKoDvrcs iroojrocs vleis iroioCvrai). This 
fact explains not only the frequency of disputes 
over wills and inheritances at. Athens, but also the 
method of handling such followed by the pleaders, 
e.g. Isicus. The impression gathered from the 
speeches is that it was perhaps impossible for an 
Athenian to safeguard the heir of his choice against 
the assaults of disappointed relatives. And, herein 
a great contrast to the Konian courts, the tend¬ 
ency of Athenian juries was to ‘vote for the re¬ 
latives rather than for the will ’ (Arist. Prob. 
xxix. 3). 

3. Methods of adoption. —In Athens there were 
three methods of adoption: (1) adoption inter 
vivos, i.e. during lifetime (cf. Is. ii. 14 : SiSbvrwv 
oSv tu v vbpuiv avnfr xoieiodai Sid. t 6 elvai AxaiSa, tpi 
iroieirai, ovk iv SiaO-qKais ypa\fras, ptXXuiv airodvr)<TKfiv, 
uxrvep &XX 01 nvis) ; (2) adoption by will, taking 
effect only on death of the testator (see quotation 
above); (3) ‘posthumous adoption,’hy which if a 
man died without legitimate male issue, and without 
having adopted a son, the next-of-kin succeeding 
to the estate, or his issue, was adopted into the 
family of the deceased as his son. (The rules of this 
mode of adoption are not known, and our evidence 
is meagre. Instances are the following—Is. xi. 49, 
vii. 31 ; Demos, xliii. 11, this last an example of 
such adoption deferred for many years, and per¬ 
formed in the end simply as a manoeuvre in view 
of a lawsuit. See Wyse, note on Is. x. 8). In 
Gortyna the procedure of adoption is of archaic 
simplicity, the act being public and oral, as its 

* For these annua) offerings to the dead, see Wyse, The 
Speeches 0 / Isceus, note in loc. 

f So in Gortyna testaments are unknown, even in the rudi¬ 
mentary form introduced at Athens by Solon. The code seeniH, 
in lact, concerned to combat the tendencies which produced 
the testament. 


name there (Av<frav<ris, ‘announcement’) denote 
‘ Announcement of adoption shall be made in the 
Agora, when the citizens are assembled, from the 
stone fiom which speeches are made. And the 
adopter shall give to Iub traipla a victim and a 
pitcher of wine.’ The Spartan inode (Herod, vi. 
57) must have been similar. 

4 . Conditions regulating adoption.—The con¬ 
ditions under which adoption 111 Athens was 
possible were as follows. Since adoption was in 
icality a sort of willing, it could he performed 
only by him who was competent to make a will, 
that is, hy a man only, not by a woman, nor hy a 
minor* (i.e. one under the age of eighteen—Ar. 
Ath. Pot. 42). The adopter must he 111 full pos¬ 
session of his faculties, and not acting under undue 
influence (the vagueness of this last condition 
afforded a loophole for litigation, cf. Ar. Alh. Pol. 
35). The proviso tliat the adopting citizen should 
have no legitimate son living, or, if he had, that 
he might then effect only a provisional adoption 
by will, followed directly from the underlying idea 
of the institution (Demos, xlvi. 24 . 0 n Av yv-qaluv 
bvruiv vdiov 6 xarijp SiaAqrai, tav axoOdvtvaiv ol vleis 
irplv ini Sierts 7 )fidv, rijv tou irarpbs SiaOrjKijv Kvplav 
elvai. Cf. I’lato, Loirs, xi. 923 E). The adopted son 
must be a citizen of citizen parents, acting with 
his ow’ii consent, if of age, or that of his guaidian 
(Kvpios) if a minor. Neither party must, stand 
under accountability to the State (vvfi>8ovos) foi con¬ 
duct of office C'Esehin. in ('les. 21 ). IVnul loss of 
civic rights (anpla) on eithei side would piacticallv 
prevent adoption, especially as eet tain ioi ms of such 
disfranchisement (e.g. the disabilities of a debtor 
to the Treasury) were transmitted to child)en and 
heirs until their removal (Demos, xtill. 58. Cf. 
the decree against Antiphon and his associates— 
icai Ati/jov elvai Apxnrr<S\f pov Kai ’ Avnifruivra, Kai yivos 
rb rovroiv, Kai vbOovs Kal yvijalovs' Kai tdv irori/cnjTal 
nva tu3v 'ApxcirToXtjjov Kai ' Avtk}\u'vtos, Anpos tirru 
6 rotrjadpevos). lienee men who had reason to fear 
condemnation involving such anpla were lam to 
secure previous adoption of their sons (.Esehin. 
in Ctcs. 21 ; Is. x. 17 : f'rcpot ptv, brav xepi xPVP- aTa 
SiHTTvxuiai, roes otfrertpovs aiTuiv irafSas eistripovs oUovs 
elcnroiovoiv, iva pf] peraax^ 1 T V s T °v 1raT P^ dnplas). 

The field of choice was legally uni obtruded, at 
any rate after the time of Solon, though probably 
most men naturally looked for an adoptive son 
within the circle of their relatives. 

5 . The formalities of adoption. —As regards the 
ceremonies of adoption, the following piocedure is 
spoken of hy the orators, hut it was peihaps 
neither universal nor legally enjoined (Is. vii. 15). 
The adoptive son was introduced to the members 
of his adoptive father’s p hr a try —probably on the 
third and last day of the Apaturia (= October, 

I roughly), as was the case with childieu of the 
body. The father offered the customary sacrifice 
(peiov), and Look oath that his adoptive son w r as a 
genuine Athenian citizen ; thereafter, with the 
consent of the assembled phratries ,+ the son’s 
name was enrolled on the register of the phrntry 
( koivSv or (frparopiKbv ypapparelov ; cf. Demos, xliv. 
41). Subsequently (and if the adopted son was a 
minor, not until he came of age), and purely as a 
civic, not religious, act, the name was entered by the 
head of the father’s derne 011 the demc roll (X?/£ia pxmbv 
ypapparelov) with the consent of the members of 
the de.me (Demos, xliv. 39). These two enrolments, 
the one ywm-religious, the other purely political, 
gave the necessary opportunities for interference 
on the nart of those who on public or private 
grounds had reason to oppose the adoption. The 

* These two conditions of sex and age are insisted upon in the 
Gortynum (,’ode. 

t At Uort \ n:t there is no hint that the citizens are anything 
hut witnenses, or that the iraipia has any right of refusal of 
entry of the 1 
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adopted son usually retained his old name, alter¬ 
ing only the name of his father in writing his full 
signature, and if necessary that of his dcmc (see 
Kell in lthcin. Mus. xx. [1865] p. 53!) f.). 

6 . Rights and duties of an adopted son. —The 
adopted son stepped at once from the family of his 
natnial father into that of his adoptive father; he 
lost his i el at. ion ship to his natural father, and all 
rights inherent theiein (Ts. ix. 33 : ouStls yap iribirure 
tKiroirjTo^ yevbpevos tKXrjpovbpijae to v otnov bOfv t£e- 
woirjOy], tav pi] tiravtXdrj Kara rbv vbpov) ; hut he did 
not lose his relationship to his mother (if we may 
trust the statement of Is. vii. 25 : ptjrpbs S’ ovSels 
tffriv tKirolrjros, aXX' opolios virdpx^c ttjv cu'Ttjv elvai 
pijrtpi x, kAv tv rip irarpipip fjdvj] tls otKip kAv t/ciroirjOjj 
—wiiieh would seem to mean that an adopted son 
still retained his rights of next-of-km so far as 
they belonged to him through his mother). He 
became the legal and necessary heir of his adoptive 
fathei, taking up and continuing the saint of his 
new family, and nossessing the right of burial in 
its sepulchre. Like a legitimate son of the body, 
he was entitled to enter without legal foi mail ties 
into possession of his estate upon Ins adoptive 
father’s death (Demos, xliv. If) : tvefidreuaev ovtios 
eh rrp’ oinrlav u>* uir’ tKelvov fwvrot tn flaironjOeti). 
Collaterals (ayyiffreif) and testamentary heirs, on 
the other hand, were forbidden to enter on occu¬ 
pation before their claim had been established in a 
court of law (tirtSiKaixla Of. Is. fry. iii. 6 : ov Sei 
rbv tvibiKov KpaT*icrOui K\i}pov vpb SIki] s. Jd vi. 3 : 
\axbvros St tov XatptOTparov /card rbv vbpov rod KXrfpov, 
t£bv dpu/>nrfir}T7)<rat 'AOrfvahov Tip ftovXopdv(p, and cf. lb. 
ill. CO). Like a son ot the body, an adopted son 
had no option of refusal of the liiheiitanee, as had 
heirs-at-law (Demos, xxxv. 4. Alt. Pruc . 2 573, 
n. 252).* Kven if legitimate male children were 
born to his adoptive lather subsequently to the 
adoption, the adopted son ranked with them for 
equal shaie of the property according to the law 
of inheritance (Is. vi. 63 sal Siappi]bi}v tv rip vopep 
ytypairrai , iroiTjaaptvip ira'iSei tmytviovTai , rd pfpoi 
(hdiepov ?x eiv T V* ova las ical KXijpovopeiv bpoluis dpif/ori- 
po us. Id vi. 25 : tov vbpov KeXevovros diravras rous 
yvifoiovs iaopolpovs tlvai rdiv irarpipoiv ).f 

The inhei itaiice of a son adopted inter vivos 
could not be diminished, for after the act of 
adoption the father’s limited power of testamentary 
disposition was, theoretically at least, ipso Judo 
abrogated ; only in the case of a testamentary 
adoption could any control over the disposition of 
the property be exeicised, and that only in a 
general way (Ts. v. 6 : /cal tirl ptv Tip rplrcp ptpei tov 
/ cXrjpov Aucaioyivrjs tibe Tip Mevttjivov Aisaioylvei vlbs 
tylyvtro ironjTo s). If the adopted son left behind 
him a legitimate son of his body (yvi/aios vlds) in the 
house of his adoptive father, tlieieby fultilling the 
object of his adoption, he might return to his 
natural father’s house, and there resume all the 
rights and duties of a son, relinquishing all such 
claims in respect of his adoptive father’s estate 
(Ilarpocr. s.v. Sti : Sti ol iroii]Tol vaiSes tiraveXOelv eis 
rbv irarpipov oIkov ovk 7/aav Kvpioi, el pi] iraidas yvrjclovs 
KaraXliroicv tv rip otutp tov iroiijaaptvov). He could 
not, however, so leave behind him an adopted son ; 
he had, in fact, no power himself of adoption, 
cither in his lifetime or l»y will, so long as his own 
status was that of an adopted son ; he transmitted 
the estate only to an heir of his body (Demos, 
xliv. 63 : oi> blsaiov Srpirov rbv irotrjTbv i/Dv iroirjToiis 
irtpovs cladyetv, aXX' ty/caraXelirav ptv yiyvopivovs, 

* The Gortyman Code allows the adopted son to repudiate his 
Inheritance. ’ 

f The Oortynian Code treats the adopted son less generously, 

leaves legitimate children , that is to sn.v, if there are 
other sons, he is to receive half a son’s portion ; if there are 
daughters only, he is to share equally with his adoptive sisters. 
The Code is concerned to depose the artificial son from a posi¬ 
tion of equality with natural heirs. 


STav St tout’ tTiXeliry, rots ytveaiv aToSiSbvai r&i 
K\r]povoplas. Jb. 68 : rots St irotrjdeiaiv ovk t£bv Sia- 
titirtiat, d\\d fuivras tyKaTaXcirbvTas vlbv yvi]<nav 
iiravitvai, f) reXeur^oavTat airoSiSSvai ttjv KXijpovopl av 
tois it apx'/s otKflon ovai tov ironjaaptvov). Nor, oil 
the other hand, could he restore the line of his 
natural father by putting hack one of his own sons ; 
he must return himself if he wished to keep alive 
his father's house (Is. x. 11). In this way the law 
uotected the rights of the next-of-km (ayx^Teh). 
f the adopted son died without male issue, or by 
consent of his adoptive father returned to his 
natural family, the oXkos of his adoptive father fell 
at the death of the latter to the heirs nb mtestuto 
(dyx«rT€Ls), as before the adoption — provided that 
no new adoption had been made either inter vivos 
or by testament (Demos, xliv. 68, and xliv. 47 : 6 S' 
tyKaraXei^Oels virb tovtov veXeereuos dirdvro/v tuv 
eiffironfOtvTuv TCTcXtvTijKev Airais, ware yiyverat fpijpos 
b oIkos kcu tiravfXrjXvOev i) KXi]povopla iraXiv eU tov s t( 
apxn s ytvovs SvTai).* Apparently mutual 

consent was necessary for the repudiation of an 
adoption once made ; it is doubtful how tar an 
adoptive father could act alone heiein, e.g. in case 
of untilial conduct (ill fact, a father’s right of 
repudiation dTroK-bpv^n —of a son, either adoptive 
or child of his body, may be a pure fiction ; in any 
case, it is certain that lie could not disinherit him 
by testament).t It seems that the Gortyman Code 
allowed one-sided repudiation of the bond ; this is in 
accord with its whole treatment of the institution. 

The law protected the rights not only of the 
next-of-kin, as above, hut also of the female chil¬ 
dren of a father who adopted a son. The estate 
could not be willed away from a daughter, either 
by testament or by adoption; it must go ‘w’itli 
her’ (Is. ill. 68 : 6 7 dp vbjJLOS Siappr/brjv Xtyei t$fivai 
SiaOlaOai Siru/s Slv tdtXrj Tty rd avTov f tav pd] iralbas 
yvrjalovi /caraMirp Appevaf Av St OijKelas KaraXlvj), avv 
rain-ais. ovkovv peril dvyartpiov tan Soiiv at sal Sia- 
9t<r6ai rd avrov’ Avev Si tu> v yv-qaluv ffvyartpoiv oi>x 
olbv re oC'Tt TrorbaaaOai oPrf Sovvai oiiSevl ovStv twv 
iavTov. Cf. Is. x. 13 ; Demos, xliii. 51). On the 
other hand, a daughter was incapable of perform¬ 
ing the worship w hich was a condition of tenure of 
the estate. From the conlliet oi these two prin¬ 
ciples sprang the strange regulations concerning 
heiresses (tirlKXrjpot, lit. ‘ those on the estate ’). He 
who took the estate (<c\^/>os) took also the daughter 
who was * on the estate ’ (^ttIkX^os). A son, there¬ 
fore, adopted during lifetime., generally espoused a 
daughter of lus adoptive father, if there was one 
of marriageable age, even if it were not legally 
required of him to do so (Demos, xli. 3); a son 
adopted by will was legally bound to marry the 
testator’s legitimate daughter, otherwise the will 
and the adoption became invalid, and a door w’as 
opened to the claim of the next-of-kin both to the 
daughter and the estate (Is. iii. 42, x. 13). We do 
not know what a father could lawfully do if, his 
daughters being already married, he wished to 
adopt a man who was not his son-in-law. The 
son, not the husband, of an heiress became heir to 
the estate of her father, hut the husband enjoyed 
the usufruct until the son came of age (Demos, 
xlvi. 20 : Kal tdv t£ i-rrtKXripov rts yivyrai, Kal tLpa 
r)Pr](rT} tirl Sierti, Kpareiv tuiv rbv Si ffirov 

perpelv rr) pv T pf- Cf. Is. iii. 50). Posthumous 
adoption of the heir into the house of his maternal 
gram!father as his son was probably usual, but 
cannot be pioved to have been a legal obligation. 

* So in Uiv Goitvman law. 

t Consult Mittcis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht, p. 336 ; also 
Ramsay, Utstor. Com on Galatians, pp. 337 f ana 34Rf. But 
the* latter makes several sweeping assertions which are hardly 
capable of proof, or at best based upon the Roman Syrian Law- 
Book of the 6th cent. a.d. Even the quotation from Lucian, 
Abdic. 12, can hardly prove anything for Athens ot the 4th 
«*nt. b.c. 
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It is obvious that by adopting a daughter's son a 
man could guard against contentions for the hand 
of his daughter, and defeat the designs of rapacious 
relatives ; nevei theless. instances of adopt ion of 
a grandson (son of a daughtei) on the pail of a 
grandfather are raie (Wye on Is. viii. 3fi). 

7 . Decay of the institution of adoption. -AY as it 
possible under Athenian law to adopt a daughter? 
A woman could not j»erpetuate in her own person 
the house and its cult, winch was one of the main 
objects of adoption. Nevertheless, examples of 
the adoption of a daughter are found. Isieus 
furnishes two examples of the adoption of a niece 
by will (xi. 8 and 41); but in the first case the 
niece was perhaps also heiress ah intestato, apart, 
fiom the adoption, and it is also doubtful whether 
the adoption was not inter vinos. A thud example 
puzzles the lawyers (Is. vii. 9: SilOtro tt)v oho Lav 
sal MUokc rtf lKtlvov fj.lv OiryarpL, Ifiy 61 fxrfrpL, aiaov 
8£ a6e\<f>ii, SiSom avrTfv Aak-pmeiSj]) It is generally 
taken to mean that in his will Apollodoros adopted 
his half-sister, w ho was also his heiress ah infrsfatu, 
thus acquiring the right of a father to dispose of 
his daughter in marriage (Att. Proc.’ 1 505, n 75). 
Hut A j toll odor os had not become the adoptive 
father of the girl when he made lus will and 
settled the marriage, since the adoption was only 
to take effect in trie event of his death on foreign 
service (an eient which did not occur). 

The adoption ol a daughter (fluyarpoToita), cer¬ 
tainly not contemplated in earliei times, but never 
expressly forbidden, probably grew to be piactised 
(though to what extent we know' not) hugely as a 
family inanamvre, as public sentiment became less 
strict, and the definitely religious aspect of the 
institution tended to fade from view\ There are 
other traces of this change. Thus in the frag¬ 
mentary speech of Isaeus in defence of Euphiletos 
there is a reference to the adoption of non-Atheni¬ 
ans irregularly for personal reasons (Is. xii. 2: 5ia 
vevlav avayKa^oplvovi £{vov s avOpuirovt eiorroitioOai , 
Sir an uxfxXiovTat ti air’ auTw v Si’ aiVoi!y ’AOr/valiov 
ytyovbriov). Similarly, the necessity of providing a 
male descendant came to be felt less strongly. It 
is clear that many Athenians in the 4th cent. it.c. 
died unmarried and without troubling to adopt a son 
(Is. xi. 49 ; Demos, xliv. 18). The Code of Gortyna 
exhibits the same change. It is by no means cer¬ 
tain that by it adoption was not permissible even 
when a man already had both sons and daughters. 
Its less stringent, regulations concerning heiresses 
(iraTputiHjKoi = lirlK\r}poi); the fact that the next-of- 
kin might, as at Alliens, shirk his spiritual duties 
to the deceased if he eared to waive his claim to I 
the estate ; the ease with which the bond created 
by adoption could be broken (by simple announce- i 
ment from the stone in the Agora before the 
assembled citizens); and, above all, the fact that 
the adopted son might eventually decline his in- ! 
heritance (which was his only on the express 
condition that he took over all the spiritual and 
temporal obligations of the deceased)—all testify 
to the gradual transformation and decay of the old 
institution. W. J. Woodhouse. 

ADOPTION (Hindu).—The adoption of a son 
(putrasahgraha) amongst the Aryan Hindus, as 
observed by Sir R. West, is essentially a religious 
act. The ceremonies in an adoption, as described 
in the Sanskiit lawbooks, resemble the formalities 
at a wedding; adoption consisting, like marriage, 
in the transfer of paternal dominion over a child, 
which passes to the adopter in the one case and to 
the husband in the other. One desirous of adopting 
a son has to procure two garments, two earrings and 
a finger-ring, a learned priest, sacred grass, and fuel 
of sacred wood, lie has next to give notice to the i 
king (or to the king’s representative in the village), j 


and convene the kindred, no doubt for the pur¬ 
pose of giving publicity to the transaction, and 
of having the son acknowledged as their relative 
by the kindred. The adopter has to say to the 
natural father, ‘Give me thy son.’ The father 
replies, ‘ I give him ’; whereupon the adopter de¬ 
clines, 4 1 accept thee for the fulfilment of religion, 
I take thee for the continuation of lineage.’ After 
that, the adopter adorns the boy with the two 
garments, the turn eariings, and the finger-ring, 
and performs the Vydhrti-lloma or Datta-Homa , 
i.e. a burnt-sacrifice coupled with certain invoca¬ 
tions, apparently from the idea that the conversion 
of one man's child into the son of another cannot 
l>e «f looted without the in ten eiition of the gods. 
The learned priest obtains the two garments, the 
earrings, and the finger-ring as his sacrificial fee. 
Wlteio the ceiemony of tonsure [sec ToNSURE 
(IIiiicln)J has altoady been performed for the boy 
in his natuial family, a special ceremony called 
putresti , or sacrifice for male issue, has to be 
performed in addition to the burnt-saeiilice, in 
order to undo the eflects of the tonsure rite. The 
motive for adoption assigned in the Sanskrit com¬ 
mentaries is a purely religious one, viz. the con¬ 
ferring of spiritual benefits upon the adopter and 
his ancestors by means of the ceiemony ol ancestor- 
worship. The Code of Manu (lx. 138) lias a fanciful 
derivation of the word putra , ‘a son,’ as denoting 
‘the deliverer from the infernal region called put' 
In the same way, it is declared by Vasistlia (xvii. ]) 
that ‘if a father sees the face of a son born and 
living, he throws his debts on him and obtains 
immortality.’ Another ancient text says, ‘ Heaven 
aw'aits not one who has no male issue.’ These and 
other texts, laudatory of the celestial bliss derived 
from the male issue, are cited by eminent com¬ 
mentators in support of the obligation to adopt on 
failure of male posterity. The importance of this 

J iractice was enhanced oy writers on adoption, who 
leclared os obsolete in the present age (Kahynrja) 
the other ancient devices for obtaining a substitute 
for a legitimate son of the body, such as appointing 
a widow to raise issue to her deceased husband, or 
a daughter to her sunless father, or legitimatizing 
the illegitimate son of one’s wife, ete. These 
writers are unanimous in declaring that none but 
the legitimate son of the body {anrasa) and the 
adopted son (daltaka.) are sons in the proper sense 
of the term and entitled to inherit. Adoption, n« 
doubt, has continued, down to the present day, one 
of the most important institutions of the Indian 
Family Law, ana its leading principles, as developed 
in the writings of Indian commentators, arc fully 
recognized by the British courts, and foim the basiH 
of the modern case-law on the subject. On the 
other hand, it must not be supposed that the 
religious motive for adoption in India has ever 
in reality excluded or prevailed over the secular 
motive. The existence of adoption among the 
Jainas and other Hindu dissenters, who do not 
otter the oblations to the dead that form the 
foundation of the spiritual benefit eon fen ed by 
sons, proves that the custom of adoption did not 
arise from the leligious belief that a son is neces¬ 
sary for the salvation of man. In the Banjul), 
adoption is common to the .Juts, Sikhs, and even 
to the Muhammadans ; but with them the object 
is simply to make an heir. 

Litkiia mjrs. —Stokes, Hindu Law Books, Madras, 1805 ; 
G. BUhler, ‘The Sacied Lawn of the Aryans,’ part li. in SBK, 
vol. xiv. ; West and Bidder, A Lhnent of the Hindu Law*, 
2 voIh., I in m ha >, lsS4 ; Mayne, Hindu Law and Uvaijr*, 
Madras, 11)00, G Sarkar, The Hindu Law of Adoption, Tajrm e 
Law Lectures, Calcutta, 1801 , Jolly, Itecht und Sitte, Strait- 
hurg, 1800 See Hindu section of artt. Slavery, Law and I vw 
Books, Institutionh. J # Jolly. 

ADOPTION (.Japanese),—Adoption, now' widely 
prevalent in Japan, is not a native institution. It 
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war first, intToduced from China for a political pur¬ 
pose during the rule of the Hojo Regents ( 120 r>- 
1333). Its importance is chicily social and legal 
The legal unit in Japan is tlu* family and not the 
individual ; hence, when there is no natural-lnim 
heir, adoption hecomes necessary in order to provide 
a repiesent-ative m wImim* person it shall lie con¬ 
tinued. Rut the 1 digum*- point of \ie\v is by no 
means ovei looked. The adopted son, on the death 
of his foster-father, takes charge of the family 
tomhs ami attends to tin* domestic religious oh- 
servanees, whether Shinto, Ihiddlust, or ancestral, 
’ust as if he were the leal son. Their neglect, 
or want of an heir, would he considered a great 
calamity. There is no ceremony of adoption, hut 
registration at the public olliee of the district is 
essential. 

LirKRATiiKR.—Gubbins, Civil Codr of Japan, pt. ii ; Lloyd, 
‘A Japanese Problem-play ’ In the Trantarhunt, of the Amat ir 
Society of Japan, 10 l)f>. \\' _ (jJ_ ASTON. 

ADOPTION (Muhammadan).— In Arabia, in 
the days of Muhammad, a man could adopt another 

person as his son (Arab, tabannd, >_■’)■ The 

Prophet himself adopted Zaid itm IJhiritlm. The 
latter was carried away in his youth as a slave and 
came into Muhammad's possession in Mecca Some 
of his own tribesmen recognized Zaid and told his 
father yfintha, who went to Mecca to oiler a 
ransom for his son. Zaid, howevei, chose to re¬ 
main with the Piophet, upon which the latter gave 
him his heedom and adopted him as his son, say¬ 
ing, * lie shall he my hen and I his.’ Since that 
time he was called Zaid ibn Muhammad. 

Many othci instances of adoption are known in 
Arabic 1 iteiaturc. Hut as a nile it does not 
appeal that m Arabia adoption was practised ex- 
ihisively for the put pose of saving the family from 
extinction. Often the idea apparently was merely 
to incorporate a ceilain person into a family, for 
one reason or anot hei ; as, e.g. , when a man, on 
manymg a woman who aheady had children from 
a former mainage, adopted her eliildien as his 
own. Children of slave guls, begotten hy the 
owner, were regarded as slaves, but it sometimes 
oceuired that the father adopted them as his own 
children (as was the case with the famous poet 
'Antara when he had given proof of ability). He 
who, having shed blood, tied from his tribe and 
found a protector in another tribe, was sometimes 
adopted by Ins protector as a son. Miqdad ibn nl- 
Aswad, for example, who belonged to those who 
bad accepted Islam in the very beginning of 
Muhammad’s preaching, had fled originally from 
his tribe Habra, and later on was adopted m Mecca 
hy al-Aswad, his protector. His real name was 
Miqdad ihn'Amr. (Of. Robertson Smith, Kinship 
ana Marriage in Early Arabia 2 , IIM)3, pp. 52-55, 
135 If. ). 

It is to be understood that at that time an 
adopted son was icgaided as in all respects the 
equal of a real son. The following e\ent, howevei, 
caused Muhammad to abolish the old mle, and to 
declare that adoption was only a lielion and did 
not entail any consequences as regards rights. 
Zainab, the wife of the above-named Zaid, Muham¬ 
mad’s adopted son, had aroused tin* Prophet’s mis¬ 
sion to such a degree, that he persuaded Zaiu to 
repudiate her, upon which lie married her himself. 
This caused great scandal. It was objected that 
by the law laid down in the Qur’an (Sura, iv. 
27) it was incest for a father to marry a woman 
who had been his son’s wife. Then the verses of 
Qur’ftn xxxiii. 1-5 and 37 were revealed, in which 
it was expressly announced to the faithful, that 

an adopted son (Arab, da't was not a real 


son, so that, to call an adopted son a real son was 
wioiig, inasmuch os the process of adoption could 
never create any bonds of blood - relationship. 
M.mwige with the repudiated wife of an adopted 
son was therefore not contiaiy to the will of Allah. 

'I’liis passage in the Qui’an has been the acci¬ 
dental cause of adoption not being regarded in the 
canonical oi Ihodoxy of Islam as a valid institution 
with binding legal consequences. 

Til. W. JUYNROIX. 

ADOPTION (Roman). —The rentalks made 
above concerning the importance attached by the 
(becks to the pcipctuation of the family and the 
family worship must he understood to apply with 
equal force to Rome, at least in hei cailici history. 
The general idea of adoption, and the geneial 
clients of the act, w r ere the same in Rome as in 
Athens,* hut some modilication in details was 
intiodueed by the peculiaily Roman conception of 
paternal authority (patna potest as), and also by 
the Roman distinction between agnatic, oi legal, 
ami cognatie, or ualuial, lelationslups and rights. 
Their more sharply deiined conception of legal 
status also led the Romans to a multitude of 
corollaries or regulations concerning adoption 
which hnd, so far as we know’, no parallel in 
(1 recce, and opened up several questions which 
taxed the ingenuity of lawyers. 

I. TWO DISTINCT METHODS OF ADOPTION IN 
Rome. —There were two entirely distinct methods 
of adoption among the Romans during the Re¬ 
publican period, according as the poison adopted 
was, or was not, sui iuris, i.e. independent of his 
father’s legal control (patrut potestas) Although 
Cicero, for example, uses the woul adoptw (adop- 
tatio) to covet both methods, the proper term for 
the adoption of one who is sui iuris is that used 
by Gaius and A. Gellius— adrogatio (arrngatio), 
the term adoptio being pioperly restricted to the 
adoption of one who is under patria potestas (Gell. 
v. 19: ‘quod per puctorem nt, adoptatio dieitur; 
quod per popuium, adrogatio’). 

i. Adrogatio. —Adrogation, therefore, was the 
method by which the head of a family voluntarily 
submitted himself to the potestas of another. It 
involved a preliminary investigation on the part 
of the priestly college touching the purity of the 
reasons for the adoption, its suitability to the 
dignity of the families interested, and, above all, 
the security for the maintenance of the family and 
clan worship (mem domestua and gent diem) of the 
house which was about to lose its representative 
(Cie dc Dam. 34: ‘qua* delude causa euique sit 
adoptions, qua* ratio generum ae dignitatis, quu* 
saerorum, qui«*ri a pontilicum collegio solet’). 

The adoption, l»v this method, of P. Clodtua by M. Fonteius, 
a niiii'h Jennifer man, is evidence of the way m which in the 
decav uf* the Republic the old safeguards of the institution 
could l»e misused, in the interests of political maim uvrmif; for 
tiie object of t’lodius, ft pan i> mn, in securing adoption bv 
I 1 (interns, a plebeian, was to become eligible for the Tribunate 
of the Commons 

If the priestly college approved the adoption, 
there followed the detestatio saerorum, a public 
renunciation of the cult us of the family (and gens) 
of his biith on the part of him who was about to 
pass into a new family, and perhaps a new gens 
(Serv. on Verg. Aen. ii. 15G: ‘ consuettido apud 
antiques fuit, ut. nui in familiam vel gentem 
tiansiret, prills se a tali caret ah ea in qua fuerat 
et sic ah alia aceipcietur ’). Next, a bill (rogatio) 
authoiizing the transition w’as introduced to the 
Assembly of the Curia* (Comitia Curiata) by the 
1‘ontifex Maximus and voted upon in the usual 
manner. 

Such was the procedure followed under the Republic, even 
when the Curtate assembly was a mere form, being represented 


* Cf. Cic. de Legilnu, it 10, ‘ ritus familiw patrumque ser- 
vanto.’ 
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only h\ tlnrt\ hctors ((’if. Leg Anr. ii 81) For the words of 
Tacitus (//i vf i l. r > : ‘si te privates lege curiatu upud pont.i fives, 
ut moris est, adoptarcin ’—used bj < unnot in* made to 

justify tiie \ lew that the fm mail Lies of aihnualni at that date 
Look place before the pout dices alone This am lent method con¬ 
tinued m use into Imperial times. Augustus so adopted Tiberius 
(Suet Avn (if> * Tihermiii adnplavit in fo»o It ye curiata ’; 
cf. Suet Ttt> 1 !>\ Tac. Hist i l. r >), tiie last tvonplc is that of 
Hadrian's adoption of Cotuinodus (Vo/iu*, s.us t>io Cass l\ix "*0 

An easioi mode of admqatio was gmdually 
adopted. The first example of this was given by 
Gal ha, who adopted I'iso by simple deelaiat.ion 
( mnicupatio pro rout tone), botoie the nrmy (Suet. 
Hath. 17: * filiumt|ue appellant peiduxit in ea.st.rn 
ac pro eontione adoptavit’; r I':ie. Hist. i. 15 t ; ami 
Dio (’ass. lxviii. 3 , Trajan’s adoption by Norva). 
This innovation, partly dm* to the Kinjieioi’s auto¬ 
cratic power, was assisted by the fact tlint the 
Emperor was also Pont tfex Ma\imu^(see Greenidgo, 
Homan Public Jafe, ]>. 3511). The method was ex¬ 
tended to other cases, and the older founalities weie 
largely abandoned in favoui of a mode of adioga- 
tion elleetetl hy Imperial rescript (per rescript urn 
pr inn pus) and issued after prelnnmaiy investigation 
uefore a Prjetor (oi before the Governor in the 
Provinces, wheie adojition by Human forms now 
first becomes possible). The oldei method indeed 
long survived, for (Jaius mentions a rescript ad¬ 
dressed hy the Emperor Antoninus Pius to the 
pontiliees, pel mitt mg the adrogation ot a minor 
under certain regulations which need not here 
be specified. It was not until A.D. 2K6 that a 
Constitution of Diocletian entirely abolished the 
»ld method and substituted for it the Imperial 
rescript,. 

(a) Some effects of adrogatio. —The effect of 
adrogation was the loss of his own pnfrin potistas 
on the part of the adopted, and immediate subjec¬ 
tion to Licit of Ins adoptive father, whose legal son 
(iustus Jilt us) he became. It conferred upon the 
adopter immediate universal succession to the 
property* and rights of the adopted. Seeing that, 
technically, adrogatio involved a certain loss of 
legal personality (minima capitis dcviinutio ),I some 
rights vested in the adopted perished at once, 
c.g. any usufruct vested in him, or sworn obliga¬ 
tion o/ service on the part, of freed men. In the 
same way, from the strictly legal point of view, 
all personal debts of the adopted were extinguished 
by his adoption (hut here the pnetorian equity 
gave his creditors the right to sell his property to 
the amount of their claims); if the debt was owing 
as a burden upon an estate to which the adopted 
had succeeded as heir, it was transferred with it 
to his adoptive father. Personal dignities of the 
adopted (e.g. magisterial powers) remained entirely 
unaffected in all their consequences. It is obvious 
that adrogation would annul any will previously 
made hy the adopted. If the person adrogated had 
himself children under his potest as, these also fell 
into subjection to the adopter, and became legally 
his grandchildren. Hence Tiberius was compelled 
to adopt Germanicus before he himself was adopted 
by adrogatio by Augustus (Suet. Tib. 15: * coactus 
prius ipse Germanicutn fratris sui tilium adoptare. 
Nec quiequam postea pro patre familias egit aut 
ius, quod amiserat, ex nlla parte retinuit. Nam 
neque donavit neque manumisit, ne hereditatem 
quidem aut legata percepit ulla aliter quam ut 
peculio referret aecepta’). 

( b) Adrogatio originally and always confined to 
patricians. — It must he remarked that the above 
mode of adoption was essentially a religious mode, 
and applicable only to patricians, who alone were 
organized in true gentes (cf. Greenidge, op. cit. 

* Justinian allowed the adoptive father only the usufruct, 
unless the adopted son died not having been emancipated from 
his adoptive father’s control. 

f Gatus, i. 162: 'minima capitis deminutio est, cum et civitas 
et libertas retinetur, sed status hominis commutator; quod 
accidit in his qui odoptantur.’ 


p. 9), as is evident from the fact that, the assembled 
Curae and the priestly college were tlie chief actors 
m the ceremony. On the other hand, the restric¬ 
tion of this mode of adoption to those who were 
.sui iuris cannot he regarded as a primitive char¬ 
acteristic, for the reason that the prime end of 
adoption, the continuation of the family oultus 
which was in danger of extinction through failure 
of natuial heirs, could just as well l>e e flee ted 
through the adoption of a filius familias, i.e. one 
who was still under patria potest as, provided that 
he had reached the age of pubeity, for on the 
death of his adoptive father he would himself 
become the pater Jamdias. And again, it is im¬ 
possible to believe that the Koine of the regal 
pcnod actually possessed no means of adoption 
save of those who wei e sui iuris —rather would it 
he probably of somewhat rare occurrence that one 
already .sui iuris should put himself by adrogatio 
in the pot est as of another. If, then, the ceremonies 
of adnu/afto weie originally also not applicable to 
sons still subject t.o their father’s pot est as, we shall 
he dnven to confess that the mode of adoption of 
such, sanctioned by patrician law*, is totally un¬ 
known to us ; for the earliest method that we hear 
of as applicable to persons alicni iuris, is the purely 
civil and probably originally plebeian form hy 
threefold sale hereafter deseiihed. Originally, 
then, adrogatio was probably applicable both to 
those who were sin iuris and to those who were 
under patria pot estas. In historical times, however, 
it, hail come to he lestrieted to the former and 
i datively much less frequent case, while for the 
othei the fictitious sale offered a more ready means 
of adoption. 

2 Adoptio properly so called.—Adoption in its 
more pioper sense, that is to say, the transference 
of a filius Jamil ms from the pot estas of his natural 
father to that of an adoptive father, was accom¬ 
plished hy the aid of legal fictions in two distinct 
acts—(I) the dissolution of the link with the 
natural father, by means of fictitious sale, matin- 
patio ; ( 2 ) the transference of the son to the potestas 
of the adoptive fathei hy the procedure called cess to 
m iure. 

According to the law of the Twelve Tables, a 
son thrice transferred by his father to another, 
under the solemn forms of the mannpatio, or sale 
per ws et hbram, 4 hy the copper and the scales,’ 
was freed from paternal control (‘ pater si hlium ter 
venum dint, filius a patre liber esto ’). The father, 
therefore, so sold his son to the person adopting, 
or to another ; the son being forthwith emancipated 
hy his purchaser, fell hack under his father’s potes¬ 
tas. The ceremony was immediately repeated 
with the same result. By a third sale the father 
finally destroyed his paternal rights over his son, 
who now remained in the lawful possession (in 
mancipio) of the purchaser. The usual custom 
was for tiie purchaser then to remancipate (reman- 
cipare) the son to his natural father, who thus for 
a moment held him in his turn m mnnnpio * (no 
longer as filius familias, subject to Ins potestas). 
Then followed the second act, completing the 
adoption. This took the form of a fictitious pro¬ 
cess of law (l eg is actio) before a magistrate—the 
Praetor at Rome, the Governor in the Provinces. 
The adoptive father instituted a vindicatio filii 
in potestate.m , claiming him as his son. He 
who was holding him for the moment in man¬ 
cipio (the natural father, therefore, if remancipatio 
had taken place) making no demur to the claim, 

* It this were not done, the father would, of course, take no 
further part in the ceremony, his place being taken for the 
second act of the proceedings by the third person, to whom the 
mancipatw had been made. It was a deduction of the lawyers, 
from the words of the Twelve Tables, that a single sale sufficed 
to break the bond of patria potestas m the case of a daughter 
or grandson. See Mommsen, Staatrrecht, ill. 37 s . 
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the magistrate adjudged ( addixit) the adopted to 
the claimant as his Ji lilts, subject to his patria 
potestas. Hence this form of adoption is spoken 
of as adoptxo apud prmtorim , as contrasted with 
adrogatio, which is per (or apud) populum. It is 
this form of adoption that is alluded to by Cicero 
{de Fin. 24: ‘in eo filio . . . quern in adoptionem 
D. Silane emancipaverat ’), and by which Augustus 
adopted (Jaius and Lucius, his grandsons, in n.c. 17 
(Suet. Aug. 64 : ‘ Gaium et Lucium adoptavit, domi 
per assem et librarn emptos a patre Agrippa ').* 

These complicated forms were gradually simpli¬ 
fied, and finally JiiHtinian made simple declaration 
on the part of the two principals before a magis¬ 
trate sufficient, the son to be adopted also being 
present and consenting. 

Some effects of adoptio .—Like adrogatio , true 
adoption involved a capitis dennnutw, destroying 
the agnatic rights of the adopted in his natural 
family ; but he still retained his rights as a cognate 
therein, and as such was entitled to succeed in the 
third degree to the estate of an intestate natural 
father. In his adoptive family he gained the rights 
twith of an agnate and of a connate ; but if he 
were emancipated by his adoptive father, he re¬ 
verted to the position and rights of an emancipated 
son of his natural father. Justinian altered this 
to the effect that (except in cases where the adopter 
was grandfather of the adopted) the adopted son 
remained in his natural family and under the con¬ 
trol of his natural father, the adoption conferring 
on him simply the right of intestate succession to 
his adoptive father ( adoptio minus plena). 

The children, if any, of a son adopted before the 
praetor did not, as in adrogatio , pass with him into 
the potestas of his adoptive father. Kmaneipa- 
tion of an adopted child broke all connexion ne- 
tween him and his adopt i\e family, save that 
marriage lietween the adopter and an adopted 
daughter or granddaughter, even after emancipa¬ 
tion, remained illegal. Readoption by the same 
person was impossible. 

II. li EG C LA TIONS CONCERN ISO ADOPTION.— 
A person might be adopted, not. into the place of 
a son, but into that of a grandson; the same 
applies to the adoption of a female. If he was 
adopted as grandson, the natural sons, if any, of 
the adopter became legally uncles of the adopted ; 
but one of them might consent to stand as father 
to him, in which case that son’s children became 
legally the brothers and sisters of the adopted. It 
was also open to the adopter to give his adopted 
son in adoption to a third person. 

I. Age.--A debated question was as to the proper 
relative ages of the father and the adopted son. In 
the notorious case of the adoption of I\ Clodius by 
M. Fonteius the adopted son was older than the 
adopter, and Cicero makes a point of this (Cic. de 
Dorn. 35 f.: ‘ Fact us es eius films contra fas, cuius 
per tetatem pater esse potuisti ’). The original idea 
was that adoption should imitate nature (cf. Cic. 
ib. 36 : ' ut luec simulata adoptio filii qtiam niaxime 
veritatem ilium suscipiendorum liberorum imitata 
esse videatur’), and this was the view of the later 
jurisconsults, who decided that the adopter should 
be older than the adopted by at least eighteen 
years ( plena pubertas). In the case of adrogatio 
it was held that the adrogator should be sixty years 
of age, except in special cases of health or intim¬ 
acy. Until the time of Antoninus Pius, a person 
under the age of puberty ( impubes or pupillus) 
could not be adopted by adrogatio ; but if under 
patria potestas , true adoptio was, of course, appli¬ 
cable to him. 

* Gell. v. 19: ‘ Adoptantur autetu cum a parent* in culua 
poteatate sunt, tertia mancipation* in iure ceduntur, atque ab 
eo qui adoptat, apud eum apud quem leyia actio eat vindi- 
oantur.’ 
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2 . Adoption of females.— Women propcily could 
not adopt, either by adrngulio or l>v mancipaUo , 
as they could not possess patria potestas. But in 
A.I). 291 Diocletian allowed a woman to adopt 
her stepson (privignus) to replace deceased chil¬ 
dren. The adopted in this case acquired rights 
of. inheritance. Females of any age could he 
adopted, originally not pioperly by adrogatio, 
though not for the reason assigned by A ulus 
(Jellius (‘cum feminis nulla conntiorum com¬ 
munin'), but because the marriage ceremony of 
confarreatio provided for them a mode of entrance 
into another family. Finally, however, adrogatio 
by Imperial reBciipt became applicable to women 
also. 

The permission to adopt a female marked, it is clear, a deraj - 
irqj sense of the real siirmtii’ance of the institution For if, as 
was, perhaps, most often the case, the adopted daughter was of 
marriageable age, she would, if subsequently given in marriage, 
by cerium forms, at any rate, fail into the potenta» of her husband, 
and become a member of his family and yenx (see (ireenidge, 
op. cit p 17). The same evidence of deea\ is Been in the ubuse 
of the institution for political purposes by Cludius, which 
assuredly could not have happened had the feeling of the com¬ 
munity been seriously concerned. Under the early Umpire, 
adoption was practised to enable persons to escupe the penalties 
of childlessness and to qualify under the provisions of the Lex 
Julia and Papia I'oppma, which prescribed that a candidate 
for office wlio had children, or who had more children, was to 
he preferred to one who had none or fewer (see Tac. Ann. ed. 
Furneaux, vol. i p 4S9 I.) In a.u. 6‘J it became necessary for 
the Senate to decree that pretended adoption for this purpose 
(manumission having at once followed the adoption) should be 

ill and void (Tac. Ann. xv. 19 • ‘ percrebuerat en tempestate 
pravissiniue mos, cum propinquis comitus ant snrte provinci- 
aruin pletique orbi tictis anoptiombus adsciscerent films, pr»- 
turumple ei provincial inter p&trcs sortiLi slainn euuttcrent 
manu, quos adoptaverant ’) 

The general impression given is that., at Rome, 
as compared with liieece, the institution of adop¬ 
tion more rapidly and completely lost its connexion 
with religious thought and practice. 

3 . Name.—Among the Romans, adoption intro¬ 
duced a peculiar modification of the name. The 
person adopted laid aside his original names and 
assumed those of his adoptive father, adding, how¬ 
ever, an epithet to mark the gens out of which he 
had passed ; that is to say, he retained his gentile 
name in an adjectival form. Thus C. Octavius, 
when adopted by the will of his maternal grand¬ 
uncle (kesai, became ‘C. Julius Caesar Octavianus. ’ 
But the system was not uniformly observed, and 
in a few eases the epithet is deliver! from the name 
of the Famtlta , not from that of the (Jens. The 
case of M. Junius Brutus is an example of another 
anomaly. 

4 . Imperial adoption.—The power of continuing 
the family by adoption gained a peculiar signifi¬ 
cance in connexion with the early Umpire. For 
theoretically the prince]>s could not name his suc¬ 
cessor, though he might do much to guide the choice 
of the Senate and urmy. Neither designation nor 
heredity was recognized. Constitutionally, how¬ 
ever, it was open to the prmccvs to appoint a 
consort in the Imperial power, wno, on tlie death 
of the reigning Emperor, would have a practical, 
though not a legal, claim to he elected his successor. 
The natural course w r as to appoint a son to that 
position ; but if the Emperoi bad no son, lie could 
adopt whomsoever be chose as his virtual successor, 
the danger of such a course being minimized by the 
paternal control he possessed over his adopted son. 
The act of adoption by the print'cps is figuratively 
called, therefore, by Tacitus, comitia imperii {Hist. 
i. 14): but the custom hardly attains its full signifi¬ 
cance until the adoption of Trajan. The accident 
of the childlessness of Augustus gave the institu¬ 
tion its prominence in early Imperial history (cf. 
Suet. Aug. 64, 65; Tac. Ann. xii. 26 ; Suet. Galb. 
17 ; Dio t’ass. lxviii. 3). 

5 . Adoptio testament&ria. —There remains to be 
noticed a species of adoption spoken of by Pliny 
&g adoptio testamentaria. The most conspicuous 
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example is the will of Julius Caesar adopting 
Octavius (Suet. Cces. S3 : ‘ in ima cera C. Octavium 
etiam in faniiliam nomenque adoptavit’). The 
adopted in such a case could not fall under the 
iHitnn potestas of the adopter, who was dead ; 
nonce the adopted could not become heir or 
acquire agnatic rights, and had, in fact, no claim 
to the deceased’s estate, except in so far as the 
will specifically granted such. The only legal 
etlect, then, was to nermit the adopted to hear the 
name and call himself son of the testator (adsumere 
in nomen). Octavius, it is true, availed himself of 
his testamentary adoption by Ciesar to secure a 
privilegmm from the Curia: abrogating him to the 
testfttoi (Appian, lir.ll. Civ. in. 91 : aird Si tuv GvaiCov, 
favrSv tiorn oieiro rip irarpl avdis Kara vbpov Kovpi&Tiov. 

. . . l'afy S' 9jv rd re a\\a \a pirpa, ical 4£c\ti>0epoi 
TroWol re Kal irhoraioi, Kal Sid t6S ’ (a ws p.dXiara 
o Kaiaap, iirl rrj irportpif. 6taei, nard. Siat)-qi<a% ol y evo- 
piv 77 , Kal rrjoSe iSrrj&V- Cf. L)lO Cass. xliv. 35, xlv. 5, 
xlvi. 47); but his is an exceptional ease. By his 
will Augustus so adopted Livia (Tao. Ann. l. 8 : 
* Livia m faniiliam Juliam nomenque Augustae 
adsumchatur’), and at the same time constituted 
her and Tibetius his heiis. In later times this 
species of adoption took the form of devising an 
inheritance under condition of bearing the testa¬ 
tor’s name. This mode was, in fact, in use as early 
as Cicero’s time and before it (cf. Cic. Brutus, 212 : 
‘Crassum istius Licinim filiurn, Crassi testarnento 
qui fmt adoptatus ’). Atticus, the friend of Cicero, 
was adopted by the will of his uncle, and so 
became Csccilius Pomponianus Atticus, his 
uncle’s name having been Q. Ctecilius; he also 
got 10,000,000 sesterces (Cic. ad Att. iii. 20). 
Dolabella was so adopted by a woman, hut Cicero 
had his doubts as to the propriety of this—though, 
as he humorously remarks, he will be better aide 
to decide when he knows the amount of the be¬ 
quest (Cic. ad Att. vii. 8 : * Dolabellam vides Livia* 
testarnento cum duobus coheredibus esse in triente, 
sed iuheri mu taro nomen. Est toXitikSv oKippa, 
rectum ne sit nobili adulescenti mu tare nomen 
mulieris testarnento; sed id ^iXoampdirepor StevKptv r)- 
aopev, cum sciemus, quantum quasi sit in tnentis 
triente ’). Whether Dolabella accepted the be¬ 
quest we do not know ; at any rate he did not 
change his name. Later, Tiberius found no diffi¬ 
culty in accepting an inheritance without observing 
the condition (Suet. Tib. 6 : ‘ Post reditum in urbem 
a M. Calho senatore testarnento adoptatus, heredi- 
tate adita tnox nomine abstinuit, quod Gallius 
adversarum Augusto partium fuerat’). For other 
examples of this method of adoption, see Suet. 
Galb. 4 ; Dio Cass. xl. 51 ; Pliny, Hist. Hat. 
xxxv. ii. 2 . 

Litiratcrr — Meier-Lipslus, Drr Attische Process, 53ft L. ; 
Speeches of Istrus, ed Wyse, Cambr lft()4, jmss ; L. Beauchet, 
Hitt. du Ur ml pnvd <U la rtpub A thru ; E. Hrura, Bextrag t 
zur Gesch. dr* griech. und rotn. Familienrechtet ; Caillemer, 
Droit dt succession Unitirnc; Ihering, Gent det roin Re chit ; 
Scheurls, de mod it liberot in adoptionem dandi, Krlangen, 
1850; artt. ‘Adoptio’and ‘ Adrogatio,’ in various Dictionaries 
of Classical Antiquities. W. J. WOODHOUSK. 

ADOPTION (Semitic).— 

1 . Adoption in Babylonia.—In the great Baby¬ 
lonian Law Code (Code of ^ammurabi), adoption of 
various kinds is referred to and regulated. 

(1) Reasons for the custom .—An obvious reason 
for the custom might seem to exist in its meeting 
the needs of childless persons, who desired to 
provide themselves with an heir, that the family 
patrimony might not be alienated. But in Baby¬ 
lonia, as in old Israel, a man whose wife was 
childless could take a concubine, or might, with 
his wife’s acquiescence, enter into relations with 
a maid-servant for this purpose. And these 
alternatives sufficed in Israel to meet such cases 


so well that adoption was entirely unknown. 
Besides, adopted children in Babylonia were some¬ 
times taken into a family where sons and daughters 
were living. Johns* suggests that 4 the real cause 
most often was that the adopting parents had lost 
by marriage all their own children and were left 
with m» (lnhl to look nfto.i them They then 
adopted a child whose paients would he glad to 
see linn provided for, to look aftei them until they 
died, leaving him the property they had left after 
portioning their own cluldicn.’ But this was by 
no means the only operative cause. Sometimes 
children were adopted where an heir was desired, 
sometimes as a matter of convenience ; f in some 
cases a child was apparently adopted as an 
apprentice ; slaves could be taken for the purposes 
of adoption, and in the piocess gained their 
freedom ; and not only sons, but daughters, could 
be thus secured. 

(2) Method. —Adoption was effected ami legally 
safeguarded by a need in the usual form of a 
4 table.t of adoption’ or ‘sonship’ (duppu uphdi&u, 
nuirutUu). This w’as sealed by the adoptive 
paients, duly sworn to, and witnessed The lights 
ami obligations of the contracting parties weie 
fully set forth, and so long as the tablet, lenmined 
unbroken, and the seal intact, the position of the 
adopted child was secure In cases of informal 
adoption, w here no deed had been pioperly drawn 
lip, the relationship was not legally binding, and 
the child could return to its own father’s house. 
An exception was, however, made, in the ease of 
an artisan who took a child to bring up, and 
taught him a handicraft. Under these circum¬ 
stances the child could not be reclaimed 

The term apllitu in interesting. It m the abstract of aplu, 
‘eon,’ and therefore lit, «‘ vmship.’ It was Ii<>\m-wi, used to 
denote the filial relation {fern-rally (hemp applied Uj that of a 
daughter to a parent), and thu*. came to have the general mean¬ 
ing 'share’ (that, which belonged to a son or daughter h> in¬ 
heritance). Aplutu might he granted bv a father to a Hon 
during the lifetime of the former, the father handing over his 

roperly to the son, onl) stipulating for maintenance during 

is life. 

(3) Conditions and kinds of adoption. — The 
conditions were fully set forth m the ‘tablet of 
adoption’ or defined by the (’ode. The obligation 
resting on the child might be to support the 
adoptive parent (details of the ‘sustenance’ to he 
supplied in such cases are given in many tablets); 
or one of service (as w hen a lady adopts a maid to 
serve her for life and inherit a certain house t). 
The adoption of a child (e.g. a daughter) by a lady 
of fortune was evidently regarded as a good settle¬ 
ment for the child. Certain classes of people 
appear to have had no legal claim to their own 
children. These were the palace-favourite (or 
w r arder’) and the courtezan.j If the children of 
such, after being adopted, attempted to repudiate 
their adoptive parents, the action was punished 
with the greatest severity (C. H. §§ 192, 193). In 
other cases, how'ever, the possibility of repudiation 
of the relationship on one side or the other was 
contemplated. It appears that a clause implying 
repudiation (on the part of parents of a son, or 
vice versd) was regularly inserted in t.he contract, 
though it could be enforced only by direct appeal 
to a law-court. Thus parents, according to the 
contracts, could repudiate adopted sons if they so 

* Babylon tan and Assyrian Raws, p. 154. 

t The complicated issues that might arise may be well illus 
trated by a case cited by Mr. S. A. Cook (Laws of Hoses and 
Code of Hammurabi, p. 131 f.): ‘ Jlrl-kapir, son of Nadm, who 
had been adopted by his uncle, married a widow with one hoii : 
he has no children, and proposes to adopt the stepson The 
uncle, however, objects, since under this arrangement his pro 
perty w’ould pane through Uel-kA^ir into the hand of strangers, 
and it is accordingly agreed that if the marriage continues to he 
without children, iJel-kksir must adopt his own brother as heir 

t Cited by Johns, op. ett p. 15ft, 

ft C.II. ( — Code of ifammurabi) f 187 , cf. Cook, op cil p .34. 
note. 
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wished, the son taking a son’s share and departing. 
This looks like an attempt to contract outside the 
law. Failure on the part of the adopted child to 
cany out his obligations was good ground for 
disinheritance; but the penalty could be indicted 
only with the consent of the judges, who felt 
bound, in the first place, to do all in their power 
to reconcile the parties. With this object in view, 
judgment was sometimes reserved. 

The votary and the courtezan formed a class by themselves, 
and were the subject of special legislation ‘They were not 
supposed to have children of their own, but possessed the rif ht 
to nominate their heir within limits. In return for exercising 
, they usually stipulated 
that such person shall m&mta as long as they live and 

otherwise care for them * (Johi i, op. cit. p. 168*). 

Adoption not practised by the Hebrews.—As 
has already been pointed out, no mention of the 

I iraotice of adoption oecura in any of the Hebrew 
jaw Codes. No term corresponding to vlodtala 
exist 8 in Hebrew, + nor does the Creek term 
(vloOf<rla) occur in the LXX, while in the Greek 
Testament it occurs only in the Pauline Epistles. 
In fact, the practice of adoption would have en¬ 
dangered the piinciple of maintaining property in 
the possession of the original tribe, which was the 
object of such painful solicitude in the Mosaic 
Code (of. Nn 27 0 '“). Tt is obvious that the reasons 
which operated in Babylonia were not active in 
Hebrew life. Babylonian civilization was much 
more complex and highly developed. Among the 
Israelites the risk of < lnldlessness was met in the 
earlier period by polygamy, in the later by facility 
of divorce. [See, further, Marriage]. 

In the Biblical history of the patriarchs the practice of po¬ 
lygamy is explicitly attested Sarah, being barren, requests 
Abraham to contract a second (inferior) marriage with llagar 
(On Hi-); of. also the rase of Rachel and her maid Hilhah, and 
Leah and Zllp.ih (Gn 3l> 4 “) 1 

Isolated cases of possible adoption, or something 
analogous, are, however, met with in the OT 
literature. Tims, ( 1 ) three cases of informal 
adoption can plausibly be said to occur in the 
OT~ those of Moses, adopted (Vulg. ndovtavit) by 
the Egyptian princess (Ex 2 10 ); of Genu bath, 
possibly (1 Kll*°); ami of Esther, who was 
adopted (Vulg. adoytaril) by her father’s nephew 
Mordecai (Kst2 7 * ,ft ). It is noticeable that in all 
three cases the locale is outside Palestine, and the 
influence of foreign ideas is apparent. Further, (2) 
something analogous to adoption seems to be im- 

5 died in the case of Ephraim and Manasseh, sons of 
Joseph, to whom Jacob is represented as giving 
the status of his own sons (Gn 48 6 * And now thy 
two sons . . . are mine; Ephraim and Manasseh, 
even as Reuben and Simeon, shall be mine’). As 
a full son of Jacob each receives a share in the 
division of the land under Joshua, Joseph thus (in 
the person of his two sons) receiving a double 
portion. This, however, is not really a case of 
adoption, hut one where the rights of the firstborn 
were transferred (for sufficiently grave reasons) to 
a younger son (ef. (Jn 49 4 for the sin of Reuben, 
vv 33 -aa f or Joseph's elevation). To Joseph in efleet 
are transfer! ed the privileges of the eldest son ; cf. 
further 1 Ch 5'* a . (3) The levirate law has also 

some points of contact with adoption. The brother 
of a man dying without children entered into a 
union with the widow, in order to provide the dead 
man with an heir. The firstborn in this case 
received the name and the heritage of the deceased. 
Some of the Church Fathers ( e.g . Augustine) have 
actually given the name of ‘ adoption ’ to this 
Mosuic ordinance. But the two things are ob¬ 
viously distinguished by fundamental aift'erenees. 
In real adoption the adopting parent exercises an 

* Cf. fi. A. Cook, op. cit. pp. 134, 147 f. 

t In Delitzsch’s Ueb. NT it is rendered D’JDH BEtfC (e.g. 
Ro U*). 

t See further on this point EBi, s.v. * FamilyS 7 (vol. ii. col. 
150") 


act of deliberate choice. Thus the levirate law ia 
not a case of adoption in any real sense, but ‘ the 
legal substitution, made for sufficient reasons, of u 
fictitious for a natural father’ (Many). 

3 . Legal adoption unknown among the Arabs. 
—Of adoption as a recognized institution among 
the Arabs no clear and certain traces exist. The 
practice of polygamy was sufficient to meet cases 
where the need of adoption might have been felt. 
See, further, art. Adoption (Muhammadan), above. 

4 . Theological application of the idea of adop¬ 
tion.—Adoption as an institution was evidently 
unfamiliar in Palestine during the NT period. 
None of the NT writers uses the technical Greek 
term vloffeola except St. Paul. He doubtless em¬ 
ployed the term because, having been U>rn in 
Cilicia, lie had leceived a partially Gieek educa¬ 
tion, and was acquainted with the institutions and 
terminology of the Greeks, among whom adoption 
was commonly practised. 

Among Gr. profane author#, from Ihndar and Herodotus 
downward#, Orro* mot or naif, * adopted #on,’ 1# regularly 

jnd. 

Theologically the conception of adoption is 
applied by St. Paul to the special relation existing 
between God and His people, or between God and 
redeemed individuals. For the former sense, cf. 
Ro 9 4 (‘Israelites . . . whose is the adoption, and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the service of God, and the promises’) 
Here the people of Israel as a whole is thought 
of. The redemption from Egyptian bondage wns 
specially associated with the thought of Isiael’s 
becoming a nation and Jahweh’s son. In this 
sense the people is sometimes called .Jahweh’s son 
(cf. Hos ll 1 . Ex 4 W ** ‘Israel is my son, my first¬ 
born,’ etc.). The same thought is also prominently 
expressed in the Synagogue Liturgy (esp m the 
Thanksgiving for redemption from Egypt which 
immediately follows the recitation of the Shrrna' : 
f. Singer, Heb.-Eng. Prayer-liook, pp. 42-44, 
98-99). I 11 the four other passages in St. Paul's 

Epp. where the word vlodeola occurs, it has an 
individual application, and an ethical sense, de¬ 
noting 1 the nature and condition of the true dis¬ 
ciples of Christ, who by receiving the spirit of God 
into their souls become the sons of God ’ (Thayer), 
cf. Ro 8 ,! \ Gal 4 # , Eph l 6 ; in Ro 8 a the plnase ‘ to 
wait for the adoption * (aireicS^xetrtfai vloOeoiav) in 
eludes the future, when the full ethical effects ot 
having become God’s adopted sons will lie made 
manifest in their completeness.* 

Adoption in this sense implies the distinction that exist* 
between the redeemed and Christ. ‘ We are sons by grace ; He 
ih so by nature.’ 4 Adoptionem propterea (licit,’ says Augustine, 

* ut distmrte intelligamus unicum Dei filium ’ t The thought of 
ethical adoption is finely expressed in Jn l 12 > 3 . 

In later ecclesiastical language wofaoia became a synonym for 
baptism (cf Suicer, t v.). According to Smcer, Hesychms thus 
defines the term : ora* m flrrov vlov Aa^/Sacy;, xai to ayiov 
/3afTTio>a- 

Litrratprr.—C H.W Johns, Bab. and Ateyr. Lam (1904), 
ch. xv. (' Adoption’); Vigouroux, Diet, de la Bible, vol. L 
(18H5) art. * Adoption ’ (by S. Many) ; S. A. Cook, The Lam oj 
Motet r and the Code of llammurabi (1903), pp 131 f., 134 f., 140 ; 
EBx, art. ’Family,’ f 14 (cols. 1504-1605); the Gr. Lexx. tv. 
vloOtaia (esp Grunni-Thayer and Cremer); the Comm. (ef-p. 
Ramsay, Hixtorical Com. on Calahuns). Reference should also 
be made here to the great Syrian-Roman Law Code, edited by 
Bruns and Sachau (Syr -Horn, llechtubuch aim item fiinften 
Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1880). Q, H. BOX. 

ADORATION.—As this word ia used, both in 
literature and in common practice, it seems to 
imply, on the one hand, admiration of qualities (hat 
are good and beautiful, and, on the other, 11 recog¬ 
nition of power in what possesses them. Further, 
it usually carries with it the idea that the object 
of adoration is immensely greater than the beiim 
who adores. 

* In Galatians, adoption of the Greek type may be m th* 
Apostle's mind ; in Romans, of the Roman t \ pe 
t Liirbifoni on Gal 4 R 
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It la natural to apeak of adoring God or a god, and of adoring 
Nature . somewhat less natural to speak of adoring another 
human heing : hardly natural at all to apeak of adoring a mere 
ideal, unleas—and this ia important—the ideal i« conceived of as 
in some way possessing an intrinsic force of its own. Kant, for 
instance, might possibly have adored his Categorical Imperative, 
‘the Moral Law within,’ which he compares in majesty to ‘the 
slum heavens without,' for he seems to conceive it as some¬ 
thing more than that which apprehends it. 

The etymology,— ndoru , ‘ 1 pi ay to,’—is, in short, 
still loll in the word. Prayer, however, com¬ 
monly implies the belief in some gain to him who 

S ravs, and this need not he felt in adoration, ln- 
eed, it may he said that the pie-eminent char¬ 
acteristic of the adoring mood is the merging of 
self in the rapt contemplation of other goodness. 
The whole temper of the word is admirably illus¬ 
trated in Browning’s lines about the 
‘ love* that spends itself 
In silent mad icjulatn of some 
Pre-eminent mortal, some great soul of souls, 

That ne'er will know how well it is adored.' 

Paracelsus, part iit. ad fin . 

It is well to note expressly that admiration niURt 
reach a certain pitch before the term * adoration ’ 
is felt tu he appropriate. The hare recognition of 
power is, of course, never enough. Admiration of 
some kind must always be an element, even if it 
is only the admiration of such power, as in devil- 
worship It ia, indeed, this element of admiration 
that appears to give the principle of division be¬ 
tween magic and religion. But in the lower forms 
of worship, as in the one just mentioned, the 
admiration being incomplete, the adoration is felt 
to he incomplete also. For its completion we seem 
to require, on the one hand, an embodiment of all 
that would satisfy our own ideal, and, on the 
other, the presence of a force that is more than 
ourselves. 

The types of adoration, therefore, complete and incomplete, 
are as diverse as the dnerse types of those religions that defin¬ 
itely worship a power beyond the worshipper. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, it would appear that religious such as buddhism, which do 
not recognize such a power, should be excluded from this class, 
and that adoration, as we have defined it, has no place in them 
But for the Semites and the Europeans at least, history plainly 
shows how vital an element it has been in their religious de¬ 
velopment. The whole growth of Ilehrew monotheism out of 
the surrounding idolatry, until its final sharp separation, in 
one struggle to get away from weak and unworthy objects into 
the presence of what wan truly to be adored. 

Lack of power on the one hand, lack of right¬ 
eousness on the other, are sure sijgns that the true 
God has not been found. Anything that suggests 
either deficiency must be cut away. The gods of 
the heathen are but the work of men’s hands (Is 
37 19 ); and Israel must not turn His glory into ‘the 
similitude of an ox that eateth grass’ (Ps 106 5 "). 
The god that makes a man’s son pass through the 
tire is Moloch, not .Jahweh (Jer 7* 1 ). No such god 
may stand beside Him. 

It is this belief in a completely satisfactory 
object of worship, and this passion to show it to 
other men, that have been among the great moving 
forces in Muhammadanism, as in every missionary 
enterprise since missions began. But tne Hebrews, 
above all nations, have felt the rapture of thi* 
mood, and have given it the most complete expres¬ 
sion in poetry. 

The break-up of Greek religion was directly due 
to the fact that the old mythology provided image.* 
too imperfect to satisfy the heart’s longing to 
adore. Plato and Euripides show the bitter dis¬ 
satisfaction with their forefathers’ imaginings, and 
the search, never fully satisfied, for something 
better (see, e.g ., Plato, Euthyphro ; Euripides, 
Bacchat, Troades). 

The same dissatisfaction and the same search 
are manifest during the early days of the Roman 
Empire, only in a far more prosaic form, inasmuch 
as the age was far less imaginative. The eager 
acceptance of strange worships at Rome, and the 
attempt of Augustus to set up the worship of the j 


Emperor above them all, are proofs of this, as 
pitiful as they are ludicrous. 

Christianity, it might be thought, would have 
solved all these difficulties for those who accepted 
it. And it is noteworthy that perhaps the only 
expression of pure adoration in literature worthy 
to be set beside the Hebrew, is to be found in the 
vision of the Christian Paradise at the end of 
Dante’s poem. It may he added that the liturgies 
of the Church have always been particularly suc¬ 
cessful in the place they have given to praise as 
distinguished from prayer. But not to speak of 
the profound and complicated controversies on the 
Trinitarian and Unitarian conceptions, it is clear 
that the fierce quarrels over the use of images and 
the honour due to the Saints exhibit the essential 
features of former struggles. The Iconoclasts 
and Reformers fear any devotion to what is not 
absolutely the highest, as tending to weaken the 
powers of real adoration. The Roman Catholics, 
on the other hand, deny that the reverence paid 
to the Saints is the same as, or in any way con¬ 
flicts with, the worship of the one God. 

ThuH art. ‘ Saints,' by Mattiw, In Diet. Encyc. de la Thtol. 
Cathol. (1‘arin, 1K70): ‘ The Sainta are not honoured like God, and 
are not adored, hut they are more honoured, more reverenced, 
than any men alive on earth. . . . Gradually the term 6ovA.«ta, 
vent ratio, wan lived upon to denote the cult of the Saints, as 
distinct fiom karptia, adoratu), the word used to denote the 
worship offered to God, as diutlnct from the varying forms of 
expression that may indicate the respect, the deference, the 
homage paid to men on earth.' 

A word should perhaps be said in conclusion 
about the attitude of those outside the Churches in 
the present day. For the vast majority of these 
there is no object of complete adoration, and this 
because of the divorce that is feared to exist be¬ 
tween Power and Goodness. The cosmos, as 
known to Science, shows power, immense and 
overwhelming, hut is the power good ? The ideals 
of man—justice and mercy and love—are good, 
but have they a force in themselves? Only those 
can adore in the full sense who, like Wordsworth, 
definitely make the leap and unite Nature with 
God. 

Litkraturb.— F. B Jevona, An Introduction to the History 
of Religion, London, 1896, C. P. Tide, Element.* of the Science 
of Iiel ., Edm. 1891), il. 198 ff ; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture * 
(1891), PHp. vol ii. ; W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the 
Semite**(1894) ■ G L owes Dickinson, The Greek Ttew of Life, 
London, 1896, T. H. Green, The Witness of God and Fail h(\889). 

F. M ELI AN STAWELL. 

ADORATION (Biblical).—x. One of the simpler 
and lower forms of a sentiment appioaching to 
adoration is that which is felt in presence of a 
fellow-man mightier and more majestic than oneself. 
Kings and conquerors, in the days when might 
was right, were always anxious to inspire their 
subjects with a profound dread of their person, 
and insisted on a cringing, self-debasing attitude 
in their presence. Ages of tyianny and submis¬ 
sion made servile fear and abjectness almost uni¬ 
versal in Oriental lands. Dread in the presence 
of conscious superiority produced homage indica¬ 
tive of lowly self-abasement. We see this in the 
1 case of Ruth before Boaz (ltu 2 10 ); the Shunam 
i mite before Elisha (2 K 4“ 7 ); Abigail (1 S 25 w , 
Mepliibosheth (2 S 9 6 ), and Joab (2 S 14 M ) before 
David ; and in the ‘ reverence ’ paid to Hainan by 
all the king’s servants save Mordecai (Est 3 a ). 

2 . These instances do not seem to furnish us 
with any sentiment higher and worthier than 
mere dread of power: and in presence of the 
indications of power in nature men have ever 
been wont to pay homage akin to that rendered 
to rulers and lords. The sun is certainly the most 
wonderful object in nature, and has called forth 
adoration in every age. Though this was dis¬ 
couraged and forbidden by the monotheistic leaders 
of Israel (Dt 4 1 * 17*), it could not be entirely sup¬ 
pressed. Even in the times of the Exile, in the 
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Temple at Jerusalem, there were those who turned 
their faces to the east and worshipped the sun 
(Ezk 8 18 ); and in ‘ the Oath of Clearing’ Job pro¬ 
tests that when he beheld the sun and moon, his 
heart had no< been secretly enticed, and he had not 
kissed his hand to them (31 281 -)- The stars also, 
which move through the heavens in silent majesty, 
and evoke incessant wonder and awe, have for 
millenniums received devout adoration, and have 
been believed to rule the destinies of men. Even 
in Israel 1 the host of heaven’ received worship in 
the time of the kings (2 K 17 18 21 3 ). Similarly, 
when anything mysterious suddenly oecuned, it 
was regal ded with dread and reveience, especially 
when it was conceived of as the manifestation of a 
terrible Power behind all things. At the dedica¬ 
tion of the Tabernacle, when tire came forth and 
consumed the burnt-offerings upon the altar, all 
the people fell on their faces (Lv 9' u ). And in 
Elijah's time, when tire fell and consumed the 
prophet’s burnt-otlcring and the wood and the 
stones, the people fell on their faces and cried, 
‘Jahweh, he is God’ (1 K 18 saf ). Similarly, 
Ezekiel fell on his face when he beheld the 
cherubim ( 1 M ) ; and when he saw the glory of the 
Loid returning from the east to inhabit again the 
visionary Temple (43 s ); and especially when ‘ the 
glory of the Lord filled the house of the Lord ’ 
(44*). 

3 . The appearance of angels is stated on several 
occasions to have caused great dread and the out¬ 
ward manifestations of adoration : as when Abra¬ 
ham ((hi 18 2 ), and also Lot (19 l ), bowed themselves 
with their faces to the earth. So when Manoah 
and his wife saw the angel ‘ ascend in the flame of 
the altar,’ they fell on their faces to the ground 
(Jg 13 20 ). The same is narrated of Balaam aftei 
bis eyes were opened and he saw r the angel of the 
Lord standing in the way (Nu 22 S1 ), and of the 
women at the tomb of our Lord when they saw the 
‘ two men in dazzling apparel ’ (Lk 24'*). It was a 
sentiment more of abject terror, with less of rever¬ 
ence, that caused Saul to ‘ fall straightway It is 
full length upon the earth ’ when he saw what he 
considered to be the ghost of Samuel (1 S 28 20 ). 

4. Idolatry evoked in Israel the same outward 
Bigns of servile adoration as in other nations. 
The image was believed to be indwelt by the 
genius or divinity, and was usually treated with 
deep reverence ; as when the vast multitudes on 
the plains of Dura prostrated themselves before 
the image which Nebuchadnezzar set up (Dn 3), 
and when Naaman spoke of bowing himself in 
the house of Rimmon (2 K 5' 8 ). If not a deteriora¬ 
tion from reverence, it must be a survival of a very 
early stage of idolatry, when we read of men kissing 
the image (IIob 13 a , 1 I\ 1 0 18 ; cf. the stroking (?) 
the face leferred to in 1 S 13 12 ). 

5 . The loftier our conception of God becomes, 
the more profound is our sentiment of adoration. 
So long as men conceive of God as such an one as 
themselves, their adoration of Him is closely akin 
to that of a ruler or monarch ; but as God recedes 
beyond our comprehension, the moie sincere and 
profoundly reverent does our homage liecome. 
And w-hen at length the teim ‘boundless,’ or 
‘ infinite,’ employed either in a spatial, temporal, 
or ethical sense, is applied to God, then adoration 
reaches itB ideal. There is an excellent drastic 
influence in the conception of Infinitude. 4 Mys¬ 
tery,’ as Dr. Martineau says, ‘ is the great redeem¬ 
ing power that purifies the intellect of its egotism 
and the heart of its pride’ (Essays (1891), iii. 217). 
But the contemplation of the abstraction, * the 
Infinite ’ or 4 the Absolute,’ can scarcely evoke 
adoration. It is when we realize that Infinitude 
is not a void, but is permeated with the energy of 
an Eternal Mind, that we prostrate our souls in 


holy adoration. When the OT saints could rise to 
the attitude of conceiving of God as 4 the high 
and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is Holy’(Is 57‘ 8 ); and when in the prayer 
of Solomon we read 4 heaven and the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain thee ; how much less this 
house that I have budded ’ (1 K 8 27 ), we have 
sublime instances of adoration as the OT 
furnishes. 

6 . Mystery is the mother of adoration. It is 
true that in a seuse adoration is based on know¬ 
ledge: 4 we woiship what we know'’: hut it is an 
essential of sincere adoiation that we should not 
fully know. Even on the lower human plane, 
what we levere is higher than we. If theie is 
any one before whom we are inclined to bow the 
knee, and yield the veneration of hero-worship, it 
is the man of overpowering intellect, transcendent 
wisdom, or supeilative goodness. Sinnlaily, the 
very mysteries of the Divine foster adoiation and 
evoke worship. The writer of Ps 8 was in a 
genuine state of adoration when he considered the 
heavens the -work of God’s lingers, the moon ami 
the stars which He had ordained, and then 
exclaimed, ‘ What is man ! ’ Self-abasement 
in the presence of majesty is an essential ele¬ 
ment in adoration, and the magnificence of God’s 
work suggested to the Psalmist the incompar¬ 
able magnificence of the Woikman. This finds 
sublime expression in that most beautiful of the 
Nature-Psalms, Ps 29. The subject is a thunder¬ 
storm which gathers over Lebanon, and passes 
southward until it dies away in the wilderness of 
Paran. The storm-cloud is Jail well’s chaiiot, and 
as the advancing cloud tips one after another the 
mountain - tops of Palestine, the Psalmist sees 
therein Jahweh treading on His high - places, 
ami causing the mountains to quake before Him. 
As the storm dies away, the setting sun gilds the 
gathering clouds with tints of pretematuial splen- 
uoui, and to the Psalmist it seems the very 
entrance to the temple and palace of God. The 
beauty of the scene entrances him. He sees a 
door opened in heaven. In imagination he is with 
the angels, who, like himself, have been enraptured 
with the marvellous spectacle, and he exclaims, 

4 In his temple everything saith, Glory.’ It is to 
these celestial beings, w'ho, like himself, are filled 
with adoration at the majesty of God, that the 
Psalmist addresses the words, 4 Give unto Jahweh, 
O ye sons of the mighty, give unto Jahweh glory 
and strength.’ 

Equally sublime is the adoration of the Divine 
omniscience in Ps 139. The consideration of the 
intimacy of God’s knowledge of linn, wherever he 
is and whatever he does, produces in the mind of 
the Psalmist the self-abasement which prompts 
him to hide himself from God’s presence (v. 7 ) ; the 
fascinating sense of mystery : 4 Such know ledge is 
too wondeiful foi me’ (v.«) ; and also of adoiing 
love : 4 How precious also are thy thoughts unto 
me, 0 God ’ (v. 17 ). 

The most worship-filled of the Psalms is a group 
of seven, containing 93 and 95-100. They have a 
common theme : the recent enthronization of the 
Divine King on Zion ; and one might say that the 
keynote of the entire group is to be found in the 
words : 4 O come, let us worship and bow dow r n; 
let us kneel before the Lord our Maker’ (95 8 ). 
This group contains the passage which most readilj 
comes to our lips when we desire to express the 
mystery of God s dealings and yet wish to 4 com¬ 
fort ourselves against sorrow ’: 4 Clouds and dark¬ 
ness are round about lnm: righteousness and 
judgment are the foundation of his throne’ ( 97 s ), 
anti it gives to us the ideal of adoration : 4 0 wor¬ 
ship the Lord in the beauty of holiness’ (96 tl ). 
The attributes of God which evoke the adoration 
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of the author, or authors, of these Psalms ar 
these: (1) The majesty of God : 93 1 95 s 96 3f ’99 1 * 8 
(2) His providential care : 95 7ff - 99 8 ‘* 100 s ; (3) //i 
creative power : 95 5 96 10 100 Sb ; (4) His righteous 
ness and holiness : 97* 98 2f * 99 s - 6 . 

7 . The effect of the contemplation of the Rivim 
holiness is l>est seen in the vision of the youthfu 
niophet Isaiah (ch. 6 ). The sight of the holies 
beings in heaven, veiling their faces with thei 
wings in view of the eternal Light of the exeellen 
Glory, filled Isaiah with profound awe ; and tin 
sound of the anti phonal song of these holy ones 
celebrating the infinitely superior holiness of God 
filled him with such abasement that the onl 
words he lould utter were, ‘ Woe is me, for I ai 
undone.’ It was at his lips that the consciousnes 
of his own impurity caught him. ‘ I am a man o 
unclean lips,’he cried ; and it was there that the 
cauterizing stone from off the altar was applied- 
after which he felt able to join in the worship < ' 
the holy ones, and to become a messenger of tl 
Lord of Hosts. 

8 . In the NT there is no very marked advance 
in the adoration rendered to God, because the 
attributes of God which usually evoke our adora¬ 
tion were almost as fully icvealed in the GT as in 
the NT. We note, however, that the disparity 
between God and man is more completely realized, 
so that the prostiation of adoration is considered 
to be fittingly rendered to God only, and is refused 
by others on that ground. When Cornelius was 
so much overawed by the mysterious circumstances 
in which Peter was sent for and came to Ciesarea, 
that he fell down at Peter’s feet in lowliest rever¬ 
ence, Peter refused such obeisance as being ex¬ 
cessive to a fellow-man. 4 Peter raised him, saying, 
Stand up ; I myself also am a man ’ (Ac 10 28 ) ; and 
in the Apotalypse of John, an angel rejects the 
same obeisance, on the ground that he is a fellow- 
servant with John and with all who obey God’s 
words, significantly adding, ‘ Woiship God ’ (Rev 
22 “). And vet we find that the Lord Jesus never 
refused lowly homage, which implies the conscious 
ness that adoration was fittingly paid to Him. 
The recorded instances of reverence paid to Christ 
are deeply interesting, especially the consideration 
of the motives which prompted it. There was 
probably a conflict of feelings in Peter’s mind 
when he fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, ‘ Depart 
from me; foi I am a sinful man, O Lord’ (Lk 5 B ), 
but it is clear that he was impressed by Christ's 
superior holiness. When Mary ‘ fell dow n at his 
feet, saying, Lord, if thou liadst been here, my 
brother had not died ’ (Jn 11 **), the sentiment was 
one of adoring love, which invests its beloved one 
with undefined power. The sense of need clinging 
vehemently to One who, they believe, has love 
and power enough to reach to the depth of their 
misery and need, was the sentiment most ap- 
larent, in those who came to Jesus for His miracli¬ 
ons help, e.g. the leper (Mt 8 a ), Jairus (9 18 ), the 
Syro-Plncnician woman (15 29 ), and- the Gadarene 
demoniac (Mk 5 8 ), resjiecting all of whom we 
read that they 4 came and worshipped him ’: 
while of the father of the demoniac boy w f e read 
that 4 he came kneeling down to him’ (Mt 17 14 ). 
Adoration of superhuman power was the feeling 
uppermost 111 the minds of the disciples, when, 
after Christ had come to the ship, walking on the 
sea, they 4 worshipped him, saying, Of a truth 
thou art the Son or God’ (14 s ®). liot only power 
but love also was present to the thoughts of the 
blind beggar who had been excommunicated from 
the synagogue when he paid adoration to the 
Lord Jesus (Jn 9 s8 ). Jesus heard that they had 
cast him out, and sought the poor outcast; and 
when Jesus revealed Himself to him as the Son of 
God, he said, 4 Lord, l believe,’ and worshipped 


Him (»&.). And there w'as a deep adoring love in 
the minds of the disciples when they were met 
by the risen Lord, and they 4 held him by the feet 
and worshipped him’ (Mt 28*). 

9. Adoration of the Lord Jesus became more 
profound in the Christian community as their 
knowledge and faith increased. It was with de¬ 
vout adoration that the dying Stephen beheld 
Jesus standing at the right hand of God, and^ said, 
4 Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ’ (Ac 7 M * M ). There 
w r as incipient adoration in the words of St. Haul, 
who, when he saw the ascended Christ, 4 fell to the 
earth, and trembling and astonished said, Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?’ (9 4 ' 8 ). There w’as 
a deeper adoration when in the Temple he prayed 
so long and so fervently that in ecstasy he saw his 
Lord again, and received from Him the definite 
commission to devote his life to the Gentiles 
( 0 -M 7 -U) p n t how much richer was the knowledge, 
and more intense the love, and more profound the 
adoration, when he could say to the Ephesians; 

4 For this cause I Ikiw my knees unto the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love, may . . . know the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge’ (Kph 

The Revelation of St. .John is filled with adora¬ 
tion to 4 him who sit.teth on the throne, and to the 
,amb.’ The vision of the exalted Lord as walking 
among the candlesticks caused the seer to fall at 
His feet as dead (Rev l 17 ). In ch. 4 w f e read of the 
iving creatures ami the elders before the throne 
>f God, who habitually adore and woiship God. 
The four living creatures adore the holiness of 
lod, and the elders habitually adore tlie creative 
lower aud wisdom of God, and cast, their crowns 
tiefore the throne in lowly reverence ; but w lien 
he Lamb appears in the midst of the tin one, bear 
the marks of His suffering and death, they 
loth break off from their accustomed song, ami 
oin in a 4 new song,’ celebrating the greatei 
loaders of redemption (5 M *). Tins is followed by 
he song of adoration of the angels, who are 
qually impressed by the wonders of Christ’s death, 
nd join in the song, 4 Worthy is the Lamb that 
as slain,’etc. (5 ,,,# ). In ch. 7 we ha'e two other 
ongs of adoration : first, that of the redeemed, 
he 4 multitude which no man could number ’ ( 7 * f ), 
rid then that of the angels, w r ho fall before the 
krone on their faces and worship God (7 U, ‘)- In 
1 18L we again read of the lowly adoration of the 
!4 elders, and in 14* w'e read of the song of the 
44,000 4 who had been redeemed from the earth.’ 
\.ll through this book partial knowledge, eager- 
iess for more knowledge, and withal a profound 
mystery, combine to produce the loftiest type of 
adoration w hich the creatures of God, tenestrial or 
lestial, can experience and render 
10 . It remains now that we should tabulate the 
ariousattitudes of adoration which are mentioned 
n the OT and NT. They are the same as are 
bund in other Oriental countries. (1) Prostration 
Heb. fiinn^rt, Gr. irptxrKvrtiv), in which the one w ho 
ms paying homage lay down abjectly with his 
ace on the ground, as if to permit his lord to place 
is foot on uis neck (Jos 10 J< , Ps 110*). This atti- 
ile is mentioned in 1 S 25 M , 2 K 4 s7 , Est 8 3 , Mk 
i 22 , Lk 8 41 . (2) Standing , as slaves stand in pre- 

ence of their master. The Pharisee 4 stood and 
•rayed ’ (Lk 18 n ), and many of the Pharisees prayed 
tanding in the corners o{ the streets (Mt 6 8 ). (3) 

fitting, i.e. kneeling with the body resting on the 
ieels or the sides of the feet. It >vas thus that 
David sat before the Lord ’ when he was tilled with 
.mazement at the message of Nathan, announcing 
he eternal establishment of his kingdom (2 S 7** 

1 Ch 17 lf ). (4) Kneeling (Heb. in? [2 Ch 6 U , Pn 

>5 8 ], in? [1 h 8 M , Jos 7 8 , Ezr 9*], Gr. yowrerety). 
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with the body erect, or bent forward so that the j 
head touched the ground. Solomon, at the dedica¬ 
tion of the Temple, ‘ knelt on his knees, with his 
hands spread forth towards heaven.’ The predic¬ 
tion of Messianic days is that ‘ every knee shall 
bow’ to the Lord (Is 45 aa , Ho 14 u , J'li 2 10 ). The 
Lord Jesus in (iethseniane ‘kneeled down’ (Lk 
22 41 ), ami also ‘fell on the ground’ (Mk 14***). 
St. 1’aul kneeled in the building used as a church 
at Miletus (Ac 20 3 ®), and also on the beach at 'Pyre 
(21®). (5) Bowing the head, so as to rest the coin 

on the chest (Hob. Tii?, Gr. shlveir) : used of Klie/ei 
when he found that God had directed his way ((in 
‘24 28 - ") ; of the elders of Israel when Moses told 
the story of the burning bush (Ex 4 31 ), and when 
they received injunction as to the celebration of 
the 1‘assover (12 27 ) ; of Moses when Jahweh pro¬ 
claimed His Name before him (34*) ; of Balaam 
(Nu 22 s1 ) and of Jehoshaphat (2 Cli 2(> 18 ). (6) Up¬ 

lifting the hands : used of Solomon at the dedica¬ 
tion of the Tcmnle (1 K 8- J - 84 ; cf. also Is l 18 , 
La 3 41 , 1 Ti 2*). Then, as we have said, t.heie is 
one refeience to ‘ kissing the hand ’ to the sun or 
moon as a sign of adoration (Job 31 27 ). 

Litkiiatuhk—A rt. ‘Adoration’ In Hastings’ DR and Single- 
nol. DR, Jewish Jineye ., Smith, and Kitto ; art. ‘ Anbetung’ in 
Herzog, and Ni-henkel ; also Marti, her Re/ $ 10 ; Benzinger, 
lleb. Arch. (1S04) § G8 , Macfadyen, Messages of the Dsalmats 

(1004), p. 33 J. J*. Marshall. 

ADORATION (Jewish and Christian, post- 
Biblical) —I. Jewish.—(1) The outward posture of 
adoiation did not dillei from what had gone before 
(see above), only in post-lhblical literature its 
various forms w'ere more strictly piesciibed. This 
was a natural consequence of the predominance of 
the Pharisaic party, w’ilh its love of the details of 
ritualistic observance. It was ordered that on 
entering the Sanct uary the worshipper should make 
thiiteen prostiations (nnnnw), a form of adoiation 
which consisted in the spreading out of hands and 
feet while the face had to touch the ground. An¬ 
other outwaid act of adoration w'as kneeling W’ith 
the head bent forward ho that the forehead touched 
the ground ; a like posture, accompanied by kissing 
the ground, was an intensifying of the act. The 
most exaggerated form of adoration, however, was 
when, on the Day of Atonement, the high priest 
uttered the Holy Name of God (Jahweh); at the 
mention of this name every one present threw 
himself piostrate upon the ground, face down¬ 
wards (Jorus. Yonui iii. 40 d).* The importance 
attached to the outw’ard expression of adoration is 
also exemplified by the dispute that took place at 
the beginning of the Christian era between the 
Hillelites and the Shammaites as to the posture 
w'hich ought to be assumed while reciting the 
Shemd. The Shammaites, who regarded standing 
as the most fitting attitude, won the day, and at 
the present time the Jews recite it standing. The 
same position is assumed during the Haying of the 
ShemOnc'Esrr (the ‘ Eighteen Benedictions’), which 
is one of the central parts of the Jewish liturgy ; + 
indeed, itH technical name is 'Amidah (‘Standing’), 
because, as it is one of the chief acts of adoiation, 
the most appropriate attitude is that of standing 
while it is being recited (cf. for the position 
assumed during prayer, Mt 6*, Lk I8 11 ). Through¬ 
out the Middle Ages, down to the present day, 
the Talmudic prescriptions regarding attitudes of 
adoration have lieen observed. Thus, the throwing 
of oneself at full length upon the ground took place 
only on the Day of Atonement,J while at other 
times it consisted in bowing the head or standing, 

* JE I. 210; Weber, Jud. Theol. . . .* pp. 41, 42. The 
whole at the first five sections of the tractate Rerakhoth deal 
with prayer and its aocompan\mp posture, mental preparation, 

t Nimrci, .tutlf-n >’>/ Daily finyfi Rook, pp. 44-. r »4. 

\ This i*t, hc»wt*»e how done on New Year's l»a\ as well. 


or, less frequently, kneeling.* A notable exception 
to this is, however, alibi ded by the Karaites ; these 
•rofessed in all tilings to reject Rabbinical tra- 
iLions and to revert to Biblical usage only; they 
regarded eight external attitudes in adoration as 
indispensable, viz. ‘ bending the head, bending the 
upper pari, of the body until it touched the knees, 
kneeling, violent bowing of the head, complete 
prostiation, raising the hands, standing, and rais¬ 
ing the eyes to heaven.’+ It will he noticed that 
kissing the ground or any object is not included 
among these, no doubt because in the OT this 
act or adoration was usually connected with non- 
Jahwistic worship (see preced. art. § 4). 

(2) God alone is adored by the Jews, though 
the veneration paid to the Torah (‘Law’) both as 
an abstract thing of perfection,+ and also in its 
material form (‘the scroll of the Law’’), reaches 
sometimes an extravagant pitch. One can see 
not infrequently in the Synagogue, worshippers 
stretching out their hands to touch the roll of the 
Law when carried in solemn piocession to and 
flaw the ‘Ark. 5 The hand that has touched the 
sacred roll is then kissed ; moreover, during the 
ceremony of the Ilagbaa, i.e. the ‘elevation 5 of 
the Hcroll of the Law’, the whole congregation 
stands up in its honour; this act is regarded as a 
special privilege or misvah.§ There are ccilain 
intermediate beings between God and men to 
whom great veneration, bordering on adoration, is 
mid ; indeed, in some passages these intermediate 
icings are identified with God, and in so far can 
tiuly he said to be worshipped; but the later 
Jewish teaching on these beings is so contradictory 
—sometimes they are spoken of as personalities, 
at other times as abstract forces, at other times as 
Divine attributes—that it would be precarious to 
regard them definitely as objects of adoration. 
They are: Melutmn, the Memra (‘Word’) of 
Jahweh, the Shtkhinah , and the Iluah hakkodesh 
(‘Holy Npnit’);|! to these must he added the 
Messiah, in so far as He is represented as the in¬ 
carnation of the Divine Wisdom, which existed 
before the world was created.U 

2 . Christian — (1) The attitudes of adoration 
among the early Clmstians were borrowed, as one 
would expect, fintn the Jews; an instance of how 
minutely the Jewish custom was followed is seen 
in Tertullian’s description of Christian worship, 
given in de Corona Mil it is iii. He says that on 
Sunday and the W'holc w r eek of the festival of 
Pentecost, prayer was not to tie said kneeling. 
This is thoroughly in accordance with Jewish 
precedent, for ‘ the synagogal custom ( minhag ), 
as old as the tirst Christian century, omits the 
prostration on all festivals and semi-festivals. 5 ** 

(2) Adoration among Christians, almost from the 
commencement, has not been confined to the adora¬ 
tion of the Deity. It is true that in the Homan 
Catholic Church degrees of adoration are officially 
recognized (see above, p. 116 b ), but in actual practice 
this differentiation has not always been observed. 
Apart from worship ottered to God, adoration is 
ottered in the following instances: — 

(a) Adoration of the Eucharistic elements. —The 
doctrine of Tran substantiation was held centuries 
before it was officially declared to be a dogma of 

• This refer* to European Jews; those who live in the East 
follow, like the Muhammadans, the practice of prostration as in 
earlier apes, 
t JE 1 . 211. 

j A very small acquaintance with the Jewish religion will 
show that this is no exasperation. 

| In the Synapopue this word is used in the technical sense of 
‘privilege/ not in the Biblical sense of ‘command’ (cf. bar 
Mixvah). See, further, Oesterley, Church and Synagogue, viii. 
(1WKS) p. 1 ff. 

|| Ih. vii. p. 168 ff. viii. pp. 70 ff. 11211. 

1 Cf. Hamburger, RE l 730 ff. 

** JE i. 211. 
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the Roman Catholic Church; from it followed of 
necessity the adorution of the * Eucharistic Christ.’* 
Roman Catholics, of course, maintain that in¬ 
asmuch as the elements of bread and wine in the 
Mass become the actual body and blood of Christ, 
they worship Christ, and Him alone, in the Mass. 
The adoration of the elements takes place at their 
elevation, i.e. after the consecration; t and the 
adoration is of the highest kind, viz. cult us latrur.. 
Communities, many in number, exist for the pur¬ 
pose of ofleung perpetual adoration to the conse¬ 
crated elements ; day and night, at least one person 
has to be present befure these in prayer and silent 
adoration. In these communities4 each member 
has a particular hour assigned to him or hei at 
which regular attendance is requited for this pur¬ 
pose in the chinch or private chapel. The raison 
d'ltre of this perpetual adoration is that it should 
be in imitation of the holy angels and glorified 
saints who serve the Lamb ‘day and night in Ins 
temple’ (Rev 7 1J lfl ). 

(b) Adoration of the Cross. —As early as the 
time of Tertullian the Christians were accused of 
worshipping the Cross ;§ and the evidence of 
Cassian (d. 435) points to a tendency which, as 
the witness of later wiiters shows, soon became a 
settled practice. He says: * Quod quidam dus- 
tnetissnui monachorum, habentes quidem zelum 
Dei sed non secundum scientiam, simpliciter in- 
telligentes, fecorunt. sibi oruces Iigneas, easque 
jugiter huincris circumfcrentes, non icdificationem, 
sed risum cunctis vulentibus intulerunt.’|| St. 
Aldlielin (7th cent.) speaks of ceitain Christians 
as CrucicoUr, and, indeed, not without reason, if it 
be true that Alenin, who lived at the same period, 
was in the habit of saying before the Cross • ‘ Timm 
crucern adoranius, Domine, tuam gloriosam re- 
colnnus passionem ; misereie nostii.’ll Moreover, 
stone crosses have been found at Mainz, belonging 
to the second half of the 8th cent., bearing the 
inscription : ‘ Sea Crux nos salva.’ ** It was, there¬ 
fore, not without reason that latria to the Crow 
was forbidden by the second Council of Nica*a 
(787).tt Two festivals in honour of the Cross 
were observed in very eaily days, and are 
kept up to the present day. The one is the 

‘Invention of the Cross,’ which is observed on 
May 3 in memory of the alleged finding of the 
true cross by Queen Helena; the fact of the 
* Invention ’ is testified to by Rufmus, Soerates, 
Sozomen, and Theodoret.JJ According to the story, 
Helena sent the uails, the inscription, and part of 
the Cross to Constantine; the rest was kept at 
Jerusalem in a silver case, which was carried in 
procession and worshipped by the faithful on cer¬ 
tain days in the year. This custom had died out 
by the time of the patriaich Sophronins (d. 640); 
it was, however, continued in St. Sophia’s at 
Constantinople till the 8th century. The other 
festival is that of the ‘ Exaltation of the Cross,’§§ 
kept on Sept. 14, in memory of the Emperor 
Constantine’s vision of the Cross.|||| At the present 
day supposed pieces of the true Cross are possessed 
* Of tht* words of St. Ambrose: ‘It is the flesh of Christ . . . 
which we adore to-day in these mysteries,* quoted hi Wetzer- 
Welte’s Diet Encycl. as la Thtol. Oath. (1878) i. 78. 

t (*f. the ancient Jewish custom, according to which the 
priest prostrates himself after he has offered a sacrifice 

t The most celebrated of these was that founded at Marseilles 
In the 18th cent hj the Dominican monk Antoine Le (Juicn. 

I Apol 1(1 The word 4 adore ’ with respect to the Cross occurs 
in Lactaritius, as quoted hv Benedict xiv. in de Fest. i. $ 320, 
referred to in Addis-Arnokrs Catholic Dictionarys v. 

|4 (Quoted by Bingham, Antiq. of Christian Church, 11. 862 
(Oxford, 1855). 

U Of. Lingard, Antiq, of Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 174. 

** Kraus, Die Christl. Inschriftsn, ii. 107. 

ft Landon, Manual of Councils, Nic. 2. 

tf See Fleurv, Hist. Eccl/s. xi. 32 (Pans, 1722-1738). 

«« Called ‘Holy Oross Day’ in the Calendar of the English 
Prayer-Book. 

IIII Eusebius, de Vita Const, i. 27-32. 


by some churches; the piece of wood (sometimes 
very minute) is placed in a glass case, resembling 
a ‘ monstrance,’ winch is sealed up by the Pope 
or the Bishop; the glass cose is kissed and adored 
by the faithful, and is also used for blessing the 
congregation. What must have materially con¬ 
tributed to the adoration of crosses and crucifixes 
was the custom of putting relics inside them, for 
veneration. 

In spite of Conciliar prohibition, St. Thomas 
Aquinas taught that the Cross was to be adored 
witli latria , i.e. supreme worship, and argued that 
one might regard a cross or an image in two ways : 
(1) in itself, as a piece of wood or the like, and so 
no reverence is given to a cross or to an image of 
Christ; (2) as representing something else, and in 
this way we may give to the Cross relatively — i.e. 
to the Cross as carrying on our mind to Christ— 
the same honour as we give to Christ absolutely , 
i.e. in Himself.* 

(r) Adoration of the Sacred Heart .—This cult 
originated with the mystic, Margaret Maty Ala- 
coque (d. 1690). In the year 1675 she announced 
that she had had a vision, and that our Loid had 
Himself appealed to her, and showed her ‘ Hus 
most holy heart upon a throne of flames, encircled 
with thorns, and over it. a Cross ’; that it had been 
revealed to her that Christ desired that His heart 
should be specially honoured, as satisfaction for 
the many oflences that, had been committed against 
Him in the Holy Sacrament; and that special ado¬ 
ration should be offered to it on the Friday after 
the octave of the festival of Corpus Christl. 

The idea of the adoration of the heart of Christ 
had, however, already been expressed, for in the 
16th cent, the Carthusian monk l.anspeig had re¬ 
commended piousClnistians to assist then devotion 
by using a figure of the Sacred Heait.1 The 
cult was at first vehemently attacked,—the term 
cardiolatrc r was applied to those who practised it.; 
but in spite of this it grew in popularity, and in 
1765 a special office and Mass wcie accoided it,J 
with the condition that the 4 Heart of Jesus’ was 
to be regarded only as the symbol of His goodness 
and love, 4 . . . intelligens hujus missa* o.t ofheii 
celebratione non aliud agi, quam amplian cultum 
jam institutum et symbolic© renovan memoiiam 
illius divini amoris, quo Unigenitus Dei Films 
humanam suscepit naturam, et factus obediens 
usque ad mortem, pricbere se dixit exemptum 
horninihus, quod esset mitis et humilis eorde.’§ 
A little later, an explanation of the principle 
underlying the cult was put forth in the hull 
4 Auctorem lidei ’ (1794), in which it us said that 
the faithful worship with supieme adoration the 
physical heart of Christ, considered 4 not as mere 
flesh, but as united to the Divinity’; they adoie 
it as 4 the heart of the Person of the VVoid, to 
which it is inseparably united.’ Stiess is hud 
on the distinction between 4 objeetum formate et 
material©.’! The cult became mote and more 
popular under the influence and through the ac¬ 
tivity of the Jesuits; through their instrumentality 
the whole month of June was dedicated to the 
Sacred Heart. In 1856, at the desire of the Fiend, 
bishops, Pius IX. raised the festival of the 4 Heail 
of Jesus’ to a Festum duplex rnajus, and ordeicd 
it to be observed by the whole Church. In 
August 1864, Margaret Mary Alucoque was canon¬ 
ized, an act which still further popularized the. 
cult. 

* Quoted from his Works (m xxv. a. 8 et 4) by Addin- Arnold, 
op. at art. ‘Adoration of the Croat.* 
f Addm-Arnnld, op. cit p. 426. 
t By Pope Clement xtn 

} N. Nillea, De ratun.itnis Festorum tacratissinu Cordis Jesu 
.'■t Punssimi Cordis Marta’, e fantibus juris canontct eruhs 
Jibri iv. . . . Innsbruck, 1885, quoted by T. Kolde in P/iE » 
vii. p. 778. 

II Of. Addls-Arnold, op. eit., s.v. ; Wetzer Welle, ojk cit , 
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In spite of the fact that officially a distinction ts made nerween 
the material and the symbolic, and that the whole cult is dec lured 
to he only an expression of the dogma of the adoration of Christ’s 
humanity united with Ihs Divinity in the heart, it is certain that 
among very many devout, though uncultured, believers the ado¬ 
ration of Christ’s heart is characterized by gross materialism; 
for the heart which is adored is s|Kikcn of as that which was 
rierced by the spear upon the Cross, and, in urging the exeel- 
enoe of tins devotion, the late Up Martin of I'adcrlmrn (d. 1878) 
wrote thus . ‘The real object of meditation concerning the most 
hoh heart of Jesus, as the name itself implies, is the actual heart 
of Jesus,—the actual heart of Jesus, and not merely His love 
symbolized by this heart. ... It is the real, bodily heart of 
Jesus which is placed before my eyes as an object of adoration 
( Veruhruntj) by means of the ordinary bodily representation of 
the same ' * 

(</) The adoration of the. Heart of Mary Immacu¬ 
late .- It was inevitable that this should follow the 
adoration of the Saeied Heart. Thin devotion was 
litHt propagated by John Elides, who founded a 
congregation of priests called, after him, Eudists; 
it was aeeoided ofheial recognition in 1709. As 
with the Sacred Heart, so in this case it is ex¬ 
plained that ‘ the physical heart is taken as a 
natural symbol of cl unity and of the inner life.’t 
The heart of St. Mary is adored with H yperdu ha , 
and wluit was said under the foregoing section as 
to niateiiahstic conceptions applies heie also. 

(e) The adoration of Saints and Images. —Ac¬ 
cording to t he second Council of Nicsea (7S7), SovXtla 
(vencratw ) is ofleml to the Saints, as distinct fiom 
Xarpela (ndoratio) ; and in the Greek Oithodox 
Chuich it is said ( Conf Orthod. iii. 52): tirtKaXoo- 
fieda airroia (i.e. roi<r aylovs) oi’x 1 dtov y near, a.\X' 
«is 0lXout ai'/roO {i.e. Ofov). In the same way, aceoid- 
ing to the Connell of Trent, ‘ veneration ’ is ollered 
to the Saints m their images and relics. It is in¬ 
sisted that Saints are not honouied like (Jod, or 
adored, though they are more honoured and more 
veneiated than any living man on earth The 
Council of Niciea, furthermore, ordered that respect 
and honour were to be Refolded to the i mages of 
Saints, only in so far as they hi ought to mind theii 
prototypes; in the same way the Creek Oitlmdox 
Church orders that worship is not to he. olleied 
them : oc fxh' tt]v Kara Triariv aXrjdivrjv Xarptlav, 

H nptirct p6cri ttj 8elqi (fn'xrei. 

But here again, whether it be to the Virgin Man, or to ftt 
Joseph (a more modern cult), or to an\ lesser Saint, however 
carefully oflinal documents may differentiate between what is 
due to God alone and what is due to Saints or their images, 
it is no exaggeration to say that.among the ignorant 2 the Yugin 
Mary and the Saint# take the plu.ee of God Almighty in the 
popular worship; and the linages and relics of Saints are be¬ 
lieved to possess miraculous powers in not a few cases, and 
receive adoration accordingly. In numbers of agricultural dis¬ 
tricts of European countries, the system of Saint worship does 
not differ materially from that which obtained m pre-Keformntiori 
days, and that was m many cases an adaptation of heathen 
cults $ English documents of the Reformation period prove 
conclusively that among the things protested against were the 
rendering to the Virgin Mary and the Saints tne honour that 
was due to God alone ; the belief that these were able to give 1 
gifts which are m reality Dhme , the belief that the ears of the 
S.lints were more readily ojieried to the request# of men; and, 
finally, the practice of regarding Saints as tutelary deities.|| 

One other point must be biicily referred to: the 
word 'adulation 1 is used m reference to a newly 
elected Pope. Immediately after election the Pope 
is placed upon the altar ; the Cardinals, who then 
come and render him homage, are said to go 'to the 
Adoration. 1 Again, when a Pope is elected spon¬ 
taneously and unanimously, without the ‘ scrutiny ’ 
having tieen made beforehand, he is said to he 
elected ‘ by adoration.’ % 

W. O. E. Okstkklky. 

ADULTERATION. —Adulteration may be de¬ 
fined as the use of cheaper materials in the pro- 

* Quoted in PRJt* vii. 780 

t Addis-Arnold, o>p. ext. p. 427. 

j The reference is to Roman and Greek Catholics. 

§ For a popular presentation of the facts, see the earlier 
volumes of Frey tag’s Die Ahnen, a work which may be regarded 
as a classic. 

II See the article on the subject in the Church Times, Aug. 31, 

1} Migne’s Troieibne Encyc. theol. ('Diet, des Savants et des 
Ignorant# *) xlvi. 87, Paris, 1869. 


duction of an article so as to transform it into an 
inferior article w hich is not by the purchaser oi 
consumer readily distinguishable as inferior. There 
is not necessarily in the production the intention 
to deceive; and the substitute is not necessarily 
deleterious. Indeed, in some cases the technically 
inferior article may be more wholesome than the 
poorer qualities oi the counterfeited article, as in 
the case of margarine and other substitutes for 
butter. The essential point, is that the consumer 
does not get w hat lie is paying fur and intends to 
buy. We must, however, carefully distinguish be¬ 
tween what by improved pioeesses of production is 
really cheaper and wliat meiely seems so ; for it is 
the craze for cheapness that is largely responsible 
tor the extent to which adulteration is piactised. 
Owing to imperfect education and an often con¬ 
sequent misguided social ambition which lead 
people to ape the habits of those better off than 
themselves, without either the taste or the means 
to indulge in those habits, there is a very great 
demand foi substitutes or mutations of articles of 
luxury, which gives the opportunity to the dis¬ 
honest. dealer, already disposed by self-interest and 
by piessuieof competition and by the difficulty of 
detection, to adulteiate. 

Tlie evil is not entirely modern. Even in the 
Middle Ajjes, under the guild system, regulations 
w'ere lequued to secure that foi a fair pi ice an 
honest ai tide was given. Night woik, lor instance, 
was foi hidden, ami a woikman w’as lequired to 
show'evidence of skill beioie he was pel nutted to 
practise his trade. Publicity was in tlie mam the 
remedy against dishonest, dealing, and owing to the 
simplicity of wants and to the Minnie chat act er of 
the processes of nmnufactuie, and to the close i elution 
j of producer and consuinei, the remedy was tolerably 
eflectual. In modern times these conditions are 
absent, and the practice is so prevalent, that, in 
| defiance of the doctrine caveat emptur , legislation 
has been required to protect the consumer. The 
ignorance of the consumer, the impossibility of 
educating a taste that is continually being debased 
by the consumption of adulterated articles, and the 
fiequent danger to life and health, have necessitated 
this del>aiture from the doctrine of laissez faire, 
particularly with regard to articles of food. The 
consume! is still at the meiey of the vendor of 
shoddy clothes, etc., hut m food and drugs at least 
he is protected, although it must he admitted that 
the penalties inflicted are often inadequate and the 
law's ineffective, owing to the absence of a standard 
quality (cf. the recent prosecutions for adulteration 
of luandy). Mr. Devas (Political Economy , p. 70) 
qnot.es a public analyst’s report to the effect that 
of samples of milk 43 per cent., of mustaid 16, of 
coflee 14, of spirits 11, of butter II, and of disin¬ 
fectants 75, were adulteiated. 

Legislation against adulteration takes various 
forms, of which the activity of the public analyst, 
tluough official inspectors who take samples, D 
perhaps the best, known and most elective. It is 
unfortunate that the use of pieservatives for milk 
and meat especially is not subject to precise regula¬ 
tion, for the lepeated addition by successive dealers 
of preservatives to milk, for instance, converts wiiat. 
might he a laudable and economic practice into a 
deleterious adulteration. Fiscal legislation is often 
used for the purpose of excluding, or at least, 
restricting, the use of poorer qualities and adulter¬ 
ated goods. Thus Canada increases the taxation 
on molasses as the quality deteriorates, for the 
avowed purpose of excluding ‘black jack,’ as it is 
called, which a paternal finance Minister declared 
‘no man should put into his mouth and think he is 
taking molasses.’ In other w r ays, e.g. by proscrib¬ 
ing that all goods and packages should he marked 
with the country of origin, the Government inter 
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feres to prevent fraud and adult oration. This plan 
(‘made in Germany,’ ete.) has in the United 
Kingdom not been very sueee.s.sful, for the alleged 
poorer quality of goods imported has not been 
established, and the result has in some cases been 
an advertisement for the foreign producer. 

It is neeessmy, in considering the demand for 
legislation to suppress adulteration, that we should 
Ire on our guard against elass interests which may 
demand the prohibition or regulation of the sale of 


some cheapei but not less useful article than that 
which they produce. Thus in some agricultural 
countries the importation or manufacture of mar- 
gaiine is prohibited in the inteiests of the farmers, 
and the importation of liv< cattle from Canada into 
Great Britain is [1907] forbidden on the alleged 
ground that disease exists among Canadian herds. 
See Ashley’s Economic History for medueval regu¬ 
lations and ideas, and Marshall’s address to the 
Co-operative Congress, 1889. J. DAVIDSON. 
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ADULTERY (Primitive and Savage Peoples). 
—i. Woman in primitive society.- A suivey of 
the notions entertained by savage peoples regard¬ 
ing adultery tends to show that, m the earliest 
times, it could not have been regarded in any 
other light than as the interference of another 
with the woman over whom a man had, or con¬ 
ceived himself to have, certain rights. It was not 
considered as an act of impurity, for the idea of 
urity had not yet been evolved. Nor was it a 
reach of contract, for it. is improbable that any 
thing corresponding to marriage rites was yet in 
use. Noi was it a breach of social law, for men 
were not yet organized in social groups. Woman 
being conceived as belonging to man, any inter¬ 
ference with her would immediately outrage man’s 
instinctive sense of property, and would at one 
arouse his jealousy, lie would, therefore, try t 
recover his property from the thief; and this could 
be done only by assaulting or killing him, in other 
words, by punishing him for his theft. Recog 
nizing, too, that the woman, diflering from other 
possessions of his, was a sentient being, and there¬ 
fore to some extent a consenting party to the 
theft, he would also vent bis anger upon her, even 
putting ber to death in cases of extreme rage. 
Among animals precisely similar ideas with respect 
to the females may be found. Where an animal 
collects a number of females round him, as in the 
case of certain apes, he acts as a despot over 
them ; young males born to him are, after a time, 
expelled, and the approach of a possible rival is 
at once resented (Darwin, Descent of Man, 591). 
Thus it must be admitted that, at the earliest 
Mage of human history, adultery could have been 
nothing but a breach of proprietary rights, to be 
followed, when di-coverea, by a more or less savage 
act of private revenge upon both the culprits. 
Among most, existing savages hardly any other 
idea of it exists, as we shall presently see. Woman 
before and after marriage is the property, first 
of her father or guardian, next of her husband. 
Among peoples who allow licence before marriage, 
none is permitted after it, when the husband 
assumes proprietary rights over the woman. And 
where such licence is not allowed, any unchastity 
is punished by inflicting a fine or death on the 
man who has depreciated the value of the woman 
in her guardian s or prospective husband’s eyes. 
This idea of a husband’s proprietary rights in the 
woman would be increased where she was the 
captive of his bow and spear, or where he had to 
undergo a period of servitude for her, oi, much 
more usually, had to acquire her by purchase. 
Here it may be remarked that adultery is not con¬ 
fined to cases where a ceremony of marriage exists : 
w herever a man and a woman enter into a union 
more or less lasting, and the man treats her as his 
iroperty, it may occur. But it need not be in- 
erred that it is a common occurrence among ull 
savage races. It is abhorrent to some peoples, e.g. 
the Andamanese, with whom conjugal fidelity is 
the rule (Man, JAI xii. 135), the people of Uea in 
the Loyalty Islands (Krskine, Western Pacific, 


341), the A hi pones (Dobrizhoffer, Account of the 
Abiponcs , ii. 153), and others. 

(Certain facts arc often alleged against the idea that woman 
is not a free agent in primitive or savage society. Thus, a 
woman’s consent is often required before marriage; yet even 
here the consent of her guardian is also necessary, and thn. 
right of choice on her part need not argue anything as to her 
future freedom of action, while it. is counterbalanced by the 
overwhelming weight of evidence regarding the woman's position 
as a being owned first In her guardian, then by her husband. 
Again, in cases where, after marriage, the woman has consider¬ 
able influence over her husband or in the tribe, this hardly 
affects the fact that her legal status is not that of the man, nor 
does it give hei equal rights wilh him. This influence ina.\ 
frequently arise from the fact, that women have their own 
sphere of action, that the} have been the earliest civilizers, that 
they possess much of the tribal lore, and that they are feared as 
dangerous (magically) at certain crises of their lives. All this 
limits the husband’s power in many ways ; blit so far as con¬ 
cerns interference with her sexually, his power is unlimited. 
Here, am attempt at independence on her part arouses at. on< e 
that jealousy, that underlying fact of man’s proprietary rights 
in the woman, which her innate superiority or her occasional 
influence does not abate. Even where the matriarchate exists, 
and where the man goes to live with the woman's people, 
this seldom lakes away his power of life and death over her, 
especialh where adultery is concerned (Haddon, Hcad-JUuntem, 
Kill, Rays that though in the Torres Straits islands a woman 
asks the man to marry her, and he goes to live with her 
parents, he can kill her if she causes trouble ; cf l'oweis, 
Tribes of California, 382). In effect all such exceptional cases 
are overruled b> the fact that umvertall} the woman’s power of 
licence ceases at marriage, that unn ersally unchastit.> on her 
part is regarded by the husband as a breach of his proprietary 
rights, that frequently the husband has the power t.n kill his 
wife for any such breach, that well-nigh universally he can lend 
his wife to another man, and that generally adultery on the 
husband’s part cannot be punished in any way by the wufe. 

2. Adultery under different conditions of mar¬ 
riage.— It ih now generally admitted that proinis- 
cuity was not the earliest form of human sexual 
relations. But even bad it been so, the idea of 
adultery based upon jealousy and (lie sense of 
property would still have been conceivable. Men 
anil women being collected into grouns for the sakt 
of defence or of facilitating the supply of food, the 
men would resent the approach of members of other 
similar groups, while any interference with the 
women of the group would be jealously guarded 
against by all the males of the group, to whom 
cx hypothesi all the females of the group belonged 
in common. Promiscuity, however, as a theory of 
marriage, is baseless, and has frequently been con¬ 
fused with what is known as group marriage , an 
entirely different thing. In tliis case, found in 
actual practice among certain Australian t,nl>es, 
the men of one definite group are potential hus¬ 
bands of the women of another definite group ; the 
husband of any one woman has only a prefeiential 
right in her, and the men of his group may have 
access to her on certain occasions. But here the 
husband’s consent must first be given ; and though 
it is practically never withheld, and a man ih looked 
upon as churlish who does w itiihold it, this points 
to the existence of individual marriage underlying 
this mixed polyandrous and polygamous system, 
rather than to its being a systematized form of 
earlier promiscuity. The consent of the husband 
being necessary implies a certain proprietary right 
in the woman on his part; he sanctions her union 
with other men only on certain ceremonial occa¬ 
sions. If the woman dared to consort with a man 
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not of the group, this would be resented by her 
actual and potential husbands ; it would be incest 
rather tlmn adultery (see § 5; Spencer-Gillen *, 62, 
63,110, do. 1 ’ 73, 140 ; Howitt, JAI xx. 53). Again, 
where polyandry exists, adultery is still possible, 
since tiie husbands of the woman are usually well 
deiined, and their rights over her are arranged 
according to strict rule. Where, as in the Tibetan 
type of polyandry, a woman is the wife of several 
brothers, it is obvious that they will resent the 
approach of any other man to their wife, while 
contrariwise the woman is extremely jealous of her 
own conjugal lights (Hist. Univ. des Voyages , xxxi. 
434). l^he story told by Strabo (xvi. 4. 25) of the 
custom of fraternal polyandry among the ancient 
Arabs, shows that adultery with another man was 
punishable, and similar cases might be cited (see 
§ 4, Tibet). Among the Naira, with whom poly¬ 
andry assumes another form, the woman is not 
allowed to have any later sexual relations with the 
man who first consummates the marriage, while 
any relations with a man not of her caste is ipso 
facto adultery, and was iormerly punished by death 
(Reelus, Primitive Folk , 162, 164). 

of pnhRtulry exists w here the custom of pr< 
vidmg u ' mm niiiUn husband' (the cicisbeate) exists In this 
case, the m < ondarv husband must contribute to the support of 
the household, and taken the place of the husband with the wife 
only in Ins absence This is found among some Eskimo tribes 
(M'Lennan, Studies in A ncient History , ‘/rid ser 37(5 , Ite< Ins, 0(5), 
where frequenllv the secondary husband is a tounger brother 
With them, then fore, the system is akin to that of the Todas, 
where the eldest of a group of brothers is the husband, hut the 
tounger hioihers have rights over the wife also {/'ES mi 240) 

It occurs umniig some I'olx nnsian peoples (XI /», 1000, 334) and 
others, as it did in ancient Sparta (Xenophon, Rep. Lae. i. 9) 
Sometimes, when* adultery take* pl.u«, a iii.ui is forced to be¬ 
come n set oud.ir\ liii'sband, to do the wmk of the house and 
obe) the husband, while he may now assc>< late freely with the 
wife, as among the Ivnnvagaa (Keclus, 07) 

3. Adultery under polygamy and monogamy.— 
But it is especially among peoples with whom 
polygamy or monogamy is the rule that we see the 
working of jealousy and the idea of property in the 
woman existing most emphatically. Jealousy of 
their wives exists among the lowest savages, and 
with them and among higher savage and barbaric 
tribes the utmost precautions are taken to prevent 
the appiuuch of another man. Dire punishments 
are frequently meted out to the >\ifeeven on the 
slightest suspicion, or, as among the Negroes of 
Calabar, the wives are at intervals put through a 
trying ordeal to test their faithfulness (Miss 
Kingsley, 1'ravels in W. Africa , 497). The uni¬ 
versality of the feeling of jealousy among the lower 
raees, the rigour of its action, and its extreme 
vigilance, go far to show, as Wcstermarok ( Human 
Marriage , 117 IF.) points out, that there never was 
a time when man was devoid of it, and that it is a 
strong argument against the existence of a primi¬ 
tive promiscuity. When adultery has actually 
taken place and has been discovered, the husband, 
with few exceptions, can himself punish the offend¬ 
ing woman and her paramour, without necessarily 
invoking the local tribunal. Indeed, that tribunal 
or the tribal custom expects him to do so, or fully 
approves his act, though in some instances he may 
be retaliated upon by the relatives of the woman 
or the man, where he has killed either or both. 
Punishment varies, but very frequently death is 
meted out in cases of detected adultery ; in other 
places the woman is disfigured or mutilated by 
shaving off her hair, cutting ofF her nose, ears, etc., 
or she is chastised more or less seriously, or she is 
repudiated or divorced, or treated as a prostitute. 
In such cases the husband’s jealousy or anger turns 
against his offending property, even though his act 
of revenge deprives him of his wife, or of her 
attractive qualities. Towards the offending man 
who has invaded his rights of property his attitude 
varies: he may kill him, emasculate, mutilate, 


wound, or flog him, or make him his slave, or force 
him to pay a fine, or to have his wife outraged in 
turn. Especially noticeable is the idea of theft in 
adultery, where, as in Africa, the man’s hands are 
cut off, as if he were a thief (Waitz, Anthropologic 
der Naturvolker , ii. 472); in the fact that in the 
Torres Straits there is no word for adultery apart 
from theft [puru), and all ii regular connexion was 
called ‘ stealing a woman ’ ( Caml> Expcd. to Torres 
Straits, 275); and that among the Arunta a man 
who commits adultery with u woman of the class 
from which he might choose a wife is called 
atna mylkura , ‘ vulva-thief,’ because lie has stolen 
property (Spencer-Gillen», 99). The same idea 
also emerges where, as among some Negro tribes, 
it is held to he adultery for a man to lay his hand 
on or brush accidentally against a chief's wife (Miss 
Kingsley, Travels, 497). The conception of the wife 
as property is also seen, not only in the common 
custom of slaying her at her husband's death, but, 
where she is allowed to survive him, in the belief 
entertained by savage and barbaric peoples that 
second mariiage is wrong, or, if permitted, that any 
unchastity duiing a ceitain period after the hus¬ 
band’s death is equivalent to adultery, or should 
he punished as such (Amer. Indians, kukis, Pata¬ 
gonians, Ainus, etc.). Among some Amer. Indian 
tribes, the widow cannot even appear in public 
without being regarded as an adulteress (Adair, 
Amer. Indians, 186). For a certain time at least, 
sometimes for the rest of her life, the woman is still 
her husband’s property ; and as ghosts have power 
over the living, it may be piesumcd that the 
dead husband might still retaliate in case of any 
transgression. 

4. Punishments for adultery.— The following 
examples will show the nature of the punishments 
for adultery meted out among different races by the 
outraged husband, or permitted to him by common 
consent or actual law :— 

Among the Uotjohaluk of Victoria both the woman and her 
lover are killed , among the Yerkla-mining of 8 Australia the 
woman was Inanded with a fires tick for the firm offence, 
■geared In the leg for the second, and killed for the third ; 
among mine tribes the punishment consisted 111 handing her 
over to all comers (How ill, Mat Tribes oj S JS Aust 245, 267, 
207) A childless wife who misconducted herself could be 
repudiated in W. Victoria (Dawson, Aust Aborigines, 33) In 
Tasmania the most cruel punishments were meted out to the 
woman (Bonwiek, Daily Life of the Tasmanians, 72) I n the 
Andaman Islands adultery is rare, but when it occurs it is piin 
ished by the hiiHhaiid, on whom, however, the friends of the 
injured parlv may retaliate (JAI xii 135) In New Guinea 
adultery is capitally punished (Waitr.-Uerlnnd, Anthrop der 
Maturnolker, vi. 6411); elsewhere throughout the Indian 
archipelago it is a cause, and frequent!) the onlv cause, of 
repudiation (Cambridge Erped. to Tin res Strutts, 24b , W enter- 
marck, Marriage, 437, 623). With the Mcl»iie-.iaii tribes the 
woman wax brutally treated, and the paramour was killed bj 
the husband or executed, though he was sometimes fined for 
what wan regarded an a robber), or had his wife violated In all 
the men of the village (He Rochas, M’ouv. Caled. 2(52, DSA P, 
ner in. vol viii 361). Heath was the unual punishment in New 
Zealand {Voyage of the Astrolabe, 360), m other Polv neman 
inlands the woman was variously punished With the llotlen- 
toln the woman was killed or flogged (Alexander, Ezped intv 
Interior of Africa, I. 98; ZVK, 1902, 341), and killing the 
guilty wife, and frequently her paramour aWn, is usual among 
both Hantu and Negro tribes ( Kahn [MM.can, Kafir Laws, 
111|, Wakamba [Decle, Three Years in Savage Afura, 487], 
Waaanda [Wilson and Felkin, Uganda, i, 2011). Lesser punish¬ 
ments were here also administered—chastisement, disfigure¬ 
ment, or repudiation of the woman, marrying her to a slave, 
and fining the guilty man (Post, Afnk juris i. 401, ii 30; 
Bowdich, Mist>. to Ashanti, 170, Du Chaillu, Afrique Enuat. 
67, 435, Johnston, Uganda Protec 690, 6b!i, 746, 882; Waitz, 
ii HO, 115) Death, mutilation and disfigurement, abandon¬ 
ment, and delivery of the woman to the men of the tribe, w'ere 
common among the N. Amer. trihen, with w hom also theaggressor 
was killed, mutilated, or fined (Bancroft, Sative Races, i 350, 
412, 614 ; Ann. Rep BE, in. 364 , Schoolcraft, Ii. 132, v. 68311.) 
Tortures and death were meted out to both parties in Yucatan 
(Bancroft, ii. 674); in Mexico the wminan had her none and ears 
cut off, and was stoned to death (Herrera, H\ Indies, iv 338, 
Prescott, Peru, 21); in Guatemala the woman was repudiated 
and her paramour fined (Bancroft, ii 673); in Nicaragua she 
could be divorced for nothing but adultery (Wait*, iv 278). 
Among the Km-giaus the husband could kill his wife, hut was 
liable to be killed in turn by her famtl) (U)ades and Deniksr, 
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apud Ilohhnuae, i. 46). Woman and paramour might be killed 
by the liushund anions many of the native tribes of India 
(Dalton, Kth of Hengtu, 46; M'Pherson, Memor. of Sendee in 
India, 83). Among the nomad Tatars the woman is frequently 
killed and the man forced to pa\ the husband a number of 
cattle , elsewhere in Tibet the woman is punished and the man 
payB a fine to the husband or group of husbands (Hist Umv 
del Voyages, xxxi 437, \x\m 311) In Japan, woman and 
puramour are killed by the husband, the law supporting his 
act (Letourneau, -17) In China the law permits tins punish¬ 
ment if it is meted out on t.he spot, otherwise the husband 
would l»e punished for the crime , but where adultery is proved 
he can repudiate or otherwise punish his wife (Alaliaster, 
Chinese Cinnmal Law, 187, ‘251; Pauthier, Chine M ode me, 
230) 

Frequentlv, too, the gravity of the offence is proportionate 
to the rank of the husband with whose wife it is committed ; in 
other woidH, the \alue of the woman belonging to him is 
greater. In New Caledonia, death was meted out to a man w'ho 
merely looked ut the wife of a chief Among the Rnnvoro 
(Ituntu), with whom the male delinquent was usuully fined, in 
the case of adultery with a chief’s oi king’s wife, he was put to 
death (Johnston, op cit 6110), wdule m Uganda, w'here whipping 
was the usual punishment, the king’s wife and her paiamour 
were chopped to pieces (ib 600), in Ashanti, intrigue with the 
king’s slaves is punished by emasculation (Kills, Tshi speaking 
Peoples, 287) So in Peru, where death was the ordmarv pun¬ 
ishment, adulter\ with the Inca’s wife resulted in the burning 
of the guilty man, the death of his parents, and the destiuction 
of ills property (Letourneau, Knol. of Marriage, 216) Similarly, 
adultery with the wife of a prince among the Tatars involved 
the punishment of the man’s relatives as well as himself 
generally speaking, this distinction holds good among most 
savage peoples, while a further distinction may be made be¬ 
tween adulteiv with the principal wife and with a subordinate 

ife—the value of the former being, of course, greater 

The punishment of adultery among savage and 
barbaric peoples is thus largely in the hands of the 
aggrieved husband, and evidently originated out 
of the desiie foi personal revenge. But what was 
at first a mere arbitrary personal vengeance has 
now generally become an act which is supported 
by tribal custom. The husband slays the aggres¬ 
sor, but he knows that in so doing he will be 
lmeked by public opinion, and may even call in 
others to assist him. He is allowed or expected 
to administer punishment. Frequently, too, adul¬ 
tery is taken cognizance of as an offence by tire 
laws of a tribe or people, whether administered by 
the old men, a council, a chief, or by the State. 
In such eases the husband might appeal to any of 
these to decide what the punishment should he or 
to administer it. Thus in Australia, among the 
Kamilaioi, the husband’s complaint is carried 
before the headman, who gives sentence; and 
among the tribes of N. S. Wales a similar process 
is found (11 o witt, op. cit, 207 ; Fraser, A bar. of 
N. S. Wales, 39). Other instances of adultery 
being punishable judicially rather than by pnvate 
revenge among peoples who also punish it in the 
latter way, are found among the Kanakas of New 
Caledonia, where the aggressor is led before the 
chief and his council, and executed by then sen¬ 
tence (I)e Rochas, Nouv. CttUd 202 ); among the 
Caribs, Samoans, Mishmis, m New Guinea, and in 
parts of Negro Africa (Steinmetz, Rrxhtsoerhult- 
nisse, 727 If. ; Turner, Samoa, 178; Chalmers, 
Pioneering in N. G. 179; Letourneau, 211). In 
such cases, however, the law may simply order the 
husband to execute the punishment, as in parts of 
ancient Mexico and in Central America (Bancroft, 
ii. 465; Biart, Les Azti'gues, 168). And even 
where the offence is strictly a legal one, should 
the husband take the matter into his own hands, 


Gareilasso, Royal Comm. i. 81). Or if the husband 
doeR not act according to the judicial sentence, he 
himself may sutler. Thus among the Tatars, if 
he does not lmnish his wife, the chief takes the 
cattle which ner accomplice has paid the husband 
(Letourneau, 216); and in China, if he does not 
repudiate his wife lie is whipped (Pauthier, op. cit. 


239). But we also find that, where the olfence is a 
legal one, there is a tendency to stay the husband’s 
desire for the worst acts of vengeance. This has 
probably originated the frequent system of com¬ 
pensation bv hue ; it also accounts for eases, as 
among the Kafirs or the Bakwiri, where the hus¬ 
band must not kill the oflending wife, and if he 
does 80 is punished as a murderer (M'Lean, op. 
cit. 117 ; Post, Afmk. Jurtsp. i. 401); and, as among 
the Wakamha and other peoples, where the hus¬ 
band is allowed to slay the parties only when 
taken flagrante delicto 

The birth of twins is with many savage peoples regarded as 
uncanm, and one or both arc put to deulh The reason for 
this belief is not alvvavs certain, but in some cases it is thought, 
irobably as a result of the further belief that a man can be the 
ather of no more than one child, that a god has hud Inter¬ 
course with the woman. Such a belief is found among the 
Negroes (some of whom, however, regard the birth as lucky for 
this reason). South American tribes, and Melanesians (Rills, 
Yoruba-speaktng Peoples, 67 ; (Jodrington, Melanesians, 286). 
In such cases we have the idea that the wife has committed 
adultery with a divinity or spirit, as in the (Ireck myths of 
Alcmene and Leda Hut it is sometimes held as a proof of 
adultery with another man ( S. American tribes [Wuitz, in. 
35)4, 480), Teutons (Westermarck, Moral Ideas, l. 4U8J). See 
Kendel Harris, Cult of Ueavenlp Twins. 

5 . Adultery within the prohibited degrees.— 
Among all races, marriage or sex util union is 
absolutely forbidden between certain persons, 
whether olood-iehitions or members of the same 
group, clan, totem, or tribe, as the ease may he. 
Any oft dice against such a law is, to the savage 
mind, one of the worst forms of adulteiy ; indeed, 
it should rather be called incest It is not a 
ties pass upon another’s propel ty, but a breach of 
tabu, and thus approaches our idea of impurity ; 
while it is believed to bring ill-luck or disaster 
upon the family, elan, or tribe. As any breach 
of such a law is thus believed to ailed the whole 
group, it is therefoie punished by the gnmp 01 
by those to whom the adnunistiatioii ot justice is 
delegated. There is no question of pi tvafe revenge. 
Any such oflence is regarded as so homble, so 
disgraceful, and even so obnoxious to the gods 
(Turner, Samoa, 92), that it is usually unheaiu of, 
and no one thinks of committing it. Bui where 
it is committed, the punishment is usually death 
to both ollendeis, as in Australia, New l*i Haiti, New 
Hebrides, and among the Amer. Indians (Spencer- 
Gillen*, 15, do. b 140 ; Westermarck, Marriage, 300 ; 
JA1 xvui. 282; Macdonald, Oceania, 181 ; Frazer, 
Totnnism, 59). In Yucatan the man was looked 
upon as an outcast (Bancroft, ii. 665) ; and a fine 
was levied among the Dyaks, Glinkinas, and others 
(St. John, Forests of the Far Fast, 11 . 198 ; Lew' 111 , 
Wild Rates of S.E. India , 186). 

6 . Adultery of the husband.—That, at the lower 
stages of civilization, adultery is regarded as 
an oflence against the proprietary rights of the 
husband, is tiorrie witness to by the fact that it 
is an oflence only from the husband’s point of 
view. With the rarest exceptions has the wife 
any redress when the husband himself offends, 
and it is only at higher levels of civilization 
that she has any general right to complain. Of 
course, where the husband commits adultery, 
he is always in danger of death or line at the 
hands of the guardian or husband of his paramour, 
but this does not. aflect. his wife’s position in the 
matter. Where the wife has the power of com¬ 
plaining to a tribunal or of causing the husband 
to be punished (and probably wherever the woman 
has any influence at all, she will complain freely 
to her husband), the cases are probably to he classed 
with those where she can obtain redress for other 
oilenees, e.g. ill-usage. But the cases are so 
exceptional that no law can be framed from them, 
though they may foreshadow the dawning of the 
idea of the equal rights of wife and husband, and 
of the ethical belief that adultery is wrong 
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Amonj' the people of W. Victoria the wife can get 
an adulterous husband punished bv complaining 
to the elders of the tribe, who send him away for 
a short period (Howard, Matrvni. Inst. i. 229; 
Nieboer, Slavery, 18). In Africa, the husband in 
Great Bassum pays a fine to the wife for unfaith¬ 
fulness (Post, Ajrik. Juris, ii. 72), and among the 
Manana he is severely punished (Waitz, ii. 106). 
With the K bonds of Orissa, where polyandry exists, 
and the woman can set a higher price upon her¬ 
self, the husband cannot sti ike hei for infidelity, 
whereas he is jmnished or is held to have dis¬ 
honoured himself (Westermarek in Soriol. Papers 
(1904), 152). The Omaha wife could revenge 
herself on the husband and his paramour; and 
among the Sioux and Dakotas she could leave her 
husband for unfaithfulness (Dorsey, BE, 1885, 364 ; 
Unwind, l. 239). Divorce for unfaithfulness on 
the husband’s part might be obtained by the wife 
occasionally, as among some of the peoples of 
the Indian archipelago, the Shans, and others 
(Westermarek, Marriage, 527). But with these 
few exceptions savage mankind has scarcely 
recognized the fact that the adultery of the 
husband is a wrong done to his wife. Though it 
might be thought that the matiiarchate would 
give the wife some power over her husband’s infi¬ 
delities, this is not supported by evidence, save in a 
few paititular cases. These are where the royal 
succession was through a woman, who usually 
married a man of lower rank than herself, and 
remained his superioi. His adultery was punish¬ 
able, but she claimed greater licence. Thus 
among the T.onsas of North America, where the 
chief was looked on as a demi-god, his sister’s 
son succeeded him. She, being thus also divine, 
treated her husband as a slave, killed him if he 
were unfaithful, but allowed herself great licence 
(M'Lennan, 420). Similarly in Loango a princess 
might be licentious, but would have her husband’s 
head chopped off if he even looked at another 
woman (Pinkerton, xvi 569). This did not apply 
to any other classes, and is on a level with the 
severity of the punishment meted out to a man 
committing adultery with the wife of a chief. 
It should be noted, however, that with a few 
>eoples, the wife may have a giound for divorcing 
ter husband if he takes a second wife or a con¬ 
cubine (llobhouse, Morals in Evolution , i. 136); 
while, even where polygamy is practised, the 
feeling of jealousy on a w ife’s part, though it may 
not ailed her husband dneetly or stay his desire 
of lntioducmg another wife to his household, is 
frequently directed against the new-comer to her 
hurt, and m some cases the wife will commit 
suicide (Westermarek, Marriage, 497 tt'.). 

7 . Permissible adultery.—Adultery among the 
lower races is considered wrong, viz. an onence 
against, the rights of the husband, when it is com¬ 
mitted apart from his will. There are occasions 
on which he commands or sanctions it, or when 
it is, so to say, legalized by social or religious 
custom. The custom of lending wives either to 
friends or strangers emphasizes once more the 
view- that the wife is the husband’s property. 
Here she acts at his will, as in the other case she 
infringes his rights. Here for the time the feeling 
of jealousy is in abeyance, even where it exists 
most strongly, and the husband decides that the 
wife may commit adultery. We thus see that 
adultery has not the precise meaning to the savage 
which it has to the civilized man. 

The custom of lending wives is well-nigh universal among 
savages (Westermarek, Marriage, 74, ISO), but various reasons 
exist for it, nor is it always to be explained as the outcome of 
hospitality, (a) In coses where a wife is lent too friend, it may 
he done out of sheer friendliness or as an act of gratitude, 
hut generally the lender will expect a similar favour to be 
shown to linn. In other words, there will l»e reciprocity, as 
among the Columbian Indians, who barter wives ns a sign 


of friendship {Hint. Univ det Voy. xiii. 876), the Eskimos, 
Polynesians, and others (M'Lennari, Studies, 2nd Ser , 876; 
Letourneau, 212) The practice of lending wives is sometimes 
reduced to a system, as in those Australian tribes with whom 
group marriage prevails, and generally there are limits to the 
system of lending among most Australian peoples. Thus, where 
individual marriage prevails, the man can lend his wife only to 
men belonging to his own group, 1 e to those alone to whom 
his wife would have been marriageable (Spencer-C*illen k , 141). 
This applies also to the tribes actually piaclising group marriage, 
the I'rabumia and Uieri, Bince here the right of access to the 
woman to whom one nmn has a * preferential right' is strictly 
limited to the men of his own group (1 b 73, 14(7). Some cases 
of polyandry, as where a brother permits relations with his 
wife to younger brothers, as well as the system of secondary 
husbands, might rather he classed as instances of lending 

( b ) Sometimes it is done by way of scaling a covenant of 
friendship between two men, who then exchange their wives, as 
in Timor ( Deutsche Geog. Blatl. x. 230); or after a quarrel be¬ 
tween tribesmen, as 111 N. 8. Wales ( JA1 xiv. 353). In all such 
cases the friends would belong to the same tribe or clan, and 
tbe act would have a more or less sacred significance. 

(c) Where the custom of lending a wife to a stranger is con¬ 
cerned, it is usually assumed that hospitality alone is the cause 
(Westermarek, Marriage, 74), and though this may frequently 
lie true, it is doubtful whether it covers all such cases, or if 
the husband would for this reason alone relinquish his rights 
over his wife. The reason is perhaps to be sought in the common 
idea that the stranger is, ipso facto, a dangerous person Magical 
and other ceremonies are often used on his arrival to neutralize 
the danger {Gif 1 1 . 299 ff.), and respectful treatment throughout 
his stay is necessary for the same end. Thus the extremely 
common custom of lending a wife or other woman to a stranger 
may Justly be assumed to be but one of many acts which are 
intended to ward off his evil powers It tends to plooate him, 
while, by bringing him into uirect relation with the man who 
offers his wife, it makes him one with turn. Tins view sceniB to 
be confirmed by the fact that among the Merekedeh, an Arab 
tribe, the stranger who would not accept the woman offered 
him was driven away by the women with hoots and contumely 
{Hist. Ifmv dr* Voy. xxxii 380). It was desirable to get. rid 
of a guest who was not only dangerous, but evidently disposed 
to act dangerously. This custom of lending wives t.o strangers 
is found practically among all savage tribes (Letourueau, op. cit. 
passim ) 

( d ) Occasionally the idea that the woman was ennobled by 
the embraces of a strunger may have prevailed, especial!) where 
he was a white man. This was believed b> the Tasmanians 
(Wake, Evol. of Morality, 1 . 77), and probably underlies the fact 
that many peoples—Australians, Negroes, Sandwich Islanders, 
and some Eskimos—w-ho are Jealous of their own tribesmen, 
show no jealousv of white men, and freely allow them to have 
intercourse with their wives (Westermarek, Marriage, 131). On 
the whole, this idea corresponds to the custom of allowing the 

dicine man or priest to cohabit with the wife to ensure off¬ 
spring, or to confer magical or religious virtues. This is found 

iong the Eskimos, who believe that it is an honour for wife 
and husband that the angrkok should have intercourse with the 
former (Egede, Descr. of Greenland, 140), among the Kalmuks 
(Moore, Marr. Customs, 182), in the Philippines, India, and 
Egypt (RecluR, Pnm. Folk, 172-173) It is perhaps an extension 
of the custom of defloration by another than the husband, 
frequently a priest or chief, or of allowing several persons to 
have access to the newly-married virgin, m order to lessen the 
danger of Bexual tabu for the husband (Crawley, Mystic Hose, 
347 ff ; Spencer-Uillen», 93 ff.; Teulon, Ong dr la Famille, 69; 
Westermarek, 76 ff.)—a custom not to be confounded with the 
claim made by a chief or feudal lord over all marriageable women, 
the jus primal nocf is 

(r) Another cause which will override the feeling of jealousy 
is the love of gain -the husband trading with hiB wife to 
strangers or others. The Yunias of New Mexico and other Amer. 
Indians, the tribes of tropical S. America, the Eskimos, the 
TahitianB, and other Polynesian tribes, Negroes, Australians, 
and others (Banoioft, i 218, 614 ; Powers, Tribes of California, 
413; ZVIin, 1898, 297; Lisiansky, Voyage Hound World, 82, 
128 , Bosnian in Pinkerton, xvi. 625) freely offer their wives for 
money or its equivalent. But it is to be observed that this 
revolting practice, though not unknown as between savages 
themselv es, has frequently been introduced or largely increased 
through contact with men of a higher civilization (Nansen, 
Eskimo Life, 166; Westermarek, 131). 

(/) Adulter) is further sanctioned by social and religious 
custom, especially at festivals or at other times, when a wife is 
lent or a general exchange of wuves takes place. This apparent 
promiscuity has usually a distinct end in view, very frequently 
of a magical character—to ensure the smooth working of the 
ceremonies about to be observed, or by wa) of beginning a new 
life by, so to say, exchanging identity for the time being, or to 
procure fertility for the soil, or to avert trouble or sickness, or 
to insure the unified relationship of those practising this pro¬ 
miscuity Such general exchange is found In Australia (Spencer- 
Oillen*, 98, do.*» 137, 141), in Fiji {JAI xiv. 28), among the 
Eskimos {Ann. Rep. BE, vi. 693), and among other peoples 
(Crawley, op. cit. 286). It has probably been of universal occur¬ 
rence at such times, and in Europe relics of it are found in the 
folk festivals, at which considerable licence still prevails 

(a) Religious prostitution usually occurred before marriage, 
and was associated with the worship of divinities of fertility; 
hut in some cases a wife had to devote herself o< casioually for 
this purpose and in order (as in a province of China) to secure 
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magically the fertility of the land (Eusebius, Vita Const, iii. 68 ; 
Marco Polo, Vule’s ed. i. ‘212). 

See also for lending of wives, Staroke, Primitive Family , 122 
Waits, li. UK'), iii. Ill ; Post, Afrik. Jurisp. i. 471-472. 

8 . Adultery as an offence against purity and 
religion. — It has been seen that, to the savage, 
adultery is mainly a breach of the husband’s pro¬ 
prietary rights. Whether any further ethical idea 
was imported into it, making it an act of impurity, 
is a question which it is difficult to answer. But 
it is not improbable that savages, who are quite 
aware that it is wrong, may attach some idea of 
impurity to its committal. If so, this conception 
may have arisen out of the idea of sexual tabu, the 
danger existing in intimate relations between man 
and woman—a danger existing even in marriage. 
This danger, implying a material contagion, would 
naturally be increased where a man bad no right, 
of access to a woman ; it is most dangerous of all 
where adultery occurs within the foi bidden degiees 
(§ 5 ). Out of tins danger and mateual contagion 
the. idea of sin and of impurity might easily arise ; 
and we can hardly doubt that, in (he evolution of 
moral ideas, it has so arisen (Crawley, .1 fustic Hose, 
214). On this ground, therefore, it might tie claimed 
that adultery is known by savages to he an act of 
impurity. They certainly believe that there are 
occasions when it is magically dangerous; that 
certain penalties will befall the transgiessor, either 
automatically or, possibly, by the act of higher 
[lowers. 

Ethical teaching among savages has hardly been made the 
subject of unitary hj actual observers, yet it is curious to note 
that among some of the lowest races—Australians and Andamnns 
—adultery is held to be a grave moral offence, and, with the 
former, is taught to be so to the youths at initiation, while with 
both it is obnoxious to their high god, and will be punished by 
him (Man, JA1 xm 450,469 ; ilowitt, JAl xii. 156-167, Satxve 
Tribes, 6(H)). Elsewhere, as among the Indians of Guiana, the 
fear of spirits prevents them ‘ from offending against the rights 
of others,’ and this would probably include adultery (JA I xi. 382). 
With the Puegians, also, ‘adultery and lewdness are condemned 
as evil’ (Westennarck, 68) We cannot aav, however, that it 
is with these peoples an offence against purity. Perhaps only 
at a higher stage is this conception really reached - thus it is 
said to have been a maxim in ancient Mexico that ‘ he who 
looks too curiously on a woman commits adulterv with his 
eyes’ (Suhaguu, I fist. gen. d* lag cosag de Nutria Espagna, h. 
147), and both in Mexico and Peru a more ethical view of sin 
obtained Among the rare cases where savages believe that 
in the future life retributive Justice will follow their evil actions, 
it is also likely that adultery would be included in such actions. 
In those cases where the sms of the living are annually trans¬ 
ferred to an animal or a human victim, or where this is done on 
behalf of a dead person as part of the funeral rites, adultery is 
frequently one of those sins, as among the Niger tribes, the 
Todas, and Hadagas, and others (,1’ro .v tner and r.vv lor, Gospel on 
Banks of Niger, 344; Rectus, 208). At the Musk festival of tb« 
Creek Indians, men who had violated the marriage law were 
not allowed to take part in the fast, and the new tire was believed 
to atone for all crimes except murder (Frazer, GB'* ii S30). In 
such cases, however, sin is rather a material than a spiritual 
contagion, though the particular sin may involve the idea of 
incipient ethical impurity, and, as such, be obnoxious to higher 
powers. Again, the magical view of the danger of adultery at 
certain times is generally mixed up with tile danger of lawful 
connexion at such times, but occasionally a distinction is made. 
During hunting, Ashing, and especially in time of war, men are 
in a atate of tabu, and must have no intercourse with women— 
a rule found among most savages, and one which must not be 
broken, lest ill-luck follow. The danger is here magical, but it 
is interesting to And it becoming more or less religious, as with 
the Aleuts, who fear that their own or their wives’ unfaithfulness 
during whaie-Ashing would he punished by the whale, which is 
an object of reverence to them (Redus, fi‘2), arid with some 
Anier. Indian tribes, e.g. the Dakotas, who think that the viola¬ 
tion of captives would be resented by the spirits of the dead , 
and the Wmnehagos, who observe continence because it was 
commanded by the ‘Great Spirit’ (Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, iv. 
63; Drake, Ind. Tribes, i. 188). A saying of the Eskimos at 
Angmagsalik may also be cited, that ‘the whale, the musk-ox, 
ana the reindeer left the country because men had too much 
to do with other men’s wives’ (Nansen, Eskimo Life, 173) 
Occasionally, too, the vengeance of a mysterious god worshipped 
by males in their private mysteries is invoked, to deter women 
from adultery among certain Negro tribes, with whom a man 
representing the god enters the assembled crowd by night, seizes 
a suspected woman, and scourges her (Letourneau, 128) 

It should be noted that the frequent appreciation of the 
chastity of unmarried women entertained by many savagrs, 
while connected with the idea that they are the property of 
their guardians or prospective husbands, may also be due to 


respect for sexual tabu. With some ) copies, unchastity is con¬ 
sidered absolutely disgraceful, and both parties are punished ; 
while in Loango'iL is held to bring ruin on the country, and 
with some of the Sea Dyaks it is believed to be offensive to the 
higher powers (Pinkerton, xvi. 668; St. John, Forests of Far 
East, i. 62). 

Litsratitrk.— L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, 1906, 
C. Letourneau, L‘Evolution du Manage et ds la Famille, 1888 
(Eng. tr. 1897); A. H. Post, Afrikan. Jurisprudent, 1887, 
Grundrus der ethnol. Jurisprudent, 1894 ; M. Steinmetz, 
Ethnol Stud ten rur ersten Entuncklung der Strafe; E. 
Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, 1891, Origin 
and Development of the Moral Ideas, 1906. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

ADULTERY (Buddhist).—The hist of the five 
Precepts binding on a Buddhist layman is not to 
act wrongly in respect of fleshly fusts ( Anguttnra, 
3. 212). In a very ancient paraphrase of these 
Precepts in verse (Sutta Ninata, 393-398), this one 
is expressed as follows: ‘ Let the wise man avoid 
unehastity as if it were a pit of live coals. Should 
he be unable to be celibate, let him not offend with 
regard to the wife of another.’ This is evidence 
not so much of Buddhist ethics as of the general 
standard of ethics in the 01 h cent, n.c , m Kosala 
and Magadha. In the Buddhist (’anon Law w'e 
lind a regulation to be followed by nicmbeis of the 
Order, when on their rounds for alms, in order to 
prevent the possibility of suspicion or slander in 
this respect ( PdcitUyn, 43, translated in Tivayn 
Texts, 1 . 41). An adulterer taken in the act might 
be wounded or slain on the spot. This explains 
the implication of the woids used in Snmyutta, 

2 188. But adultery was also an oflence against 
the State, and an offender could he ai rested by 
the police, and brought up for trial and judgment 
(Commentary on Dhammapada, 300). In such texts 
of the law’ administered in Buddhist countries as 
have so far been made accessible to us, the view- 
taken of adultery is based on these ancient 
customs. So, for instance, of the Sinhalese, Pana- 
bokke says (Niti Nujhanduu'a, p. xxix) that 
adultery, unless committed in the king’s palace, 
was seldom punished by the Kandian judges; (1) 
because the husband was loath, by complaint, to 
publish his disgrace; and ( 2 ) because he was 
allow-ed to take vengeance himself if the offender 
were caught under such circumstances that 
adultery was presumable. (See also Richardson, 
The Dhammnthnt , Burmese text and English tians- 
lation, Rangoon, 1906). Nothing is said m the 
Buddhist law-books of any punishment to be in¬ 
flicted, either by the husband or by the State, on 
the adulteress. Buddhist influence in this matter, 
except in so far as it mitigated severity against 
the woman, w r as therefore confined to the main¬ 
tenance of pre-Buddhistic ideas and customs. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

ADULTERY (Egyptian).—That adultery with 
a married woman w r as looked upon as a sin in Egypt 
is show’n by the Negative Confession (part of eh. 125 
of the Boole of the Dead, a chapter that has not yet 
been found earlier than the 18th Dyn ). Here, in 
the 19th clause, w r e read, ‘I have not defiled the w ife 
of a husband ’ (v.l. ‘ the w ife of another man ’). 
That it w as also against the law is implied by a 
text of the reign of Ramses V. (c. 1150 B.c.) con¬ 
taining a long list of crimes charged against, a ship¬ 
master at Elephantine, amongst them being that 
of adultery with two women, each of whom b 
described as 4 mother of M. and wife of N.’(lMeyte, 
Pap. de Tvrin, pi. Ii II. ; Spiegelberg, ZA, 1891, 82). 
The didactic papyri warn against adultery as well 
as fornication, l’tahhotep says, ‘ If thou desirest 
to prolong friendship in a house which thou enteiest 
as master, as colleague, or as friend, or whereso¬ 
ever thou enterest, avoid approaching the women ; 
no place prospereth where that is done. ... A 
thousand men have been destroyed to enjoy a short 
moment like a dream : one attameth death in 
knowing it’ (Pris.se Hap. ix. 7-12; Dunn, hist rue 
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turn of Ptahhotep, p. 49). This text is not later 
than the Middle Kingdom. Another, of the period 
of the Deltaic dynasties, charges the youth to 
remember that ‘ the woman whose husband is afar 
off (or possibly ‘ the woman whose husband has 
freed himself from her,’ i.e. ‘ divorced her ’), behold 
she adorneth herself for thee daily. If there is no 
witness with her, she standeth and spreadeth her 
net. 0 crime worthy of death if one listens!’ 
(Pap. de. Boulan, i. 16; Erman, Life in Ancient 
Egypt, 155). The story of Ubaaner turns on the 
infidelity of his wife with a peasant, who is 
eventually handed over to a magic crocodile to 
devour, the woman being taken to the north side 
of the palace (evidently a place of public assembly) 
and burned, and her ashes cast into the river 
(Erman, Pap. YVcstcar , p. 1 ff.; Petrie, Tales, i. 

. 97 ; Maspero, Contes Pop. 3 p. 24). One of Uero- 
otus’ Egyptian tales is of king Pheron, who 
gathered his unfaithful wives into one town and 
destroyed all together by tire (Hdt. ii. ill). Hut 
it would not be safe to conclude that burning was 
ever the established penalty for adultery. In the ■ 
New-Kingdom Stoiy of the Two Hrothcrs (Petrie, i 
Tales, ii. p. 86 , Maspero, p. 1 ), Hi to, the younger 
brother, is solicited by the wife of the elder brother 
Anflp, like Joseph by the wife of Potiphar, and 
reproves her with the words, ‘ thou art as a mother 
unto me, and thy husband as a father.’ Anflp, 
when convinced of her guilt—which was double- 
dyed, since in her feai she had accused Hito to 
him, and endeavoured to persuade him to kill Hito 
—slew her and cast her to the dogs. What the 
legal penalty for adultery was in real life, or by 
whom it was exacted, is not known. In two con¬ 
tracts of the time of the 26th I>yn., the earliest 
marriage contracts yet discovered in Egypt, the 
husband declares, ‘If I leave the woman N., 
whether desiring to leave her from dislike (?) or 
desiring another woman than her, apart from the 
great crime that is found in woman, 1 will restore 
to her’ the dowry, etc. The implication is that 
the husband had at least no obligation to the wife 
if he had divorced her for adultery. These con¬ 
tracts were written at Thebes in 589 and 549 n.c. 
respectively. Later marriage contracts, those of 
the reign of Darius and the numerous Egyptian 
contracts of Ptolemaic date, contain no definite 
refcicnce to adultery (for all these see Griffith, 
Catalogue, of the John Hylands Papyri, pp. 114 ff*., 
134 ff.); on the other hand, in the rarer Ptolemaic 
contracts written in Greek (Grenfell and Hunt, 
Tebtunis Papyri, i. 449) adultery and all forms of 
conjugal infidelity arc forbidden to both husband 
and wife. The penalty for the husband is the for¬ 
feiture of the dowry, but that for the wife is not 
specified ; perhaps one may gather that she was 
left absolutely at her husband’s mercy. The con¬ 
tracts of Homan date, all of which are >vritten in 
Greek, prescribe a blameless life on both sides, but 
in less detail. 

A chapter of the very ancient Pyramid texts, as 
found in the pyramid of Unas (Onnos), after de¬ 
scribing the divinity of the dead king and the 
continued activity of his bodily functions, ends 
strangely : 1 Unas is a generator w ho carrieth off 
women from their husbands to any place that he 
wisheth, when his heart moveth him.’ This idea is 
hardly to be reconciled with a highly developed 
moral sense in the nation, unless the divinity of 
kings invested them with special privileges that 
would be contrary to all good manners for their 
subjects. F. Ll. Griffith. 

ADULTERY (Greek). —In Athens, adultery 
(potx<tfi) on the part of the wife implied criminal 
intercourse with any man other than her husband. 
On the part of the Im-hand it was, strictly speaking, 


criminal intercourse with the wife, sister, or mother 
of a fellow- citizen, or with his concubine, if she were 
a native Athenian (Dem. Aristocr. p. 637, § 63). 

This strict interpretation was in the classical 
period widened so as to include offences committed 
against maidens and widows. On neither side is 
the offence regarded as a violation of the sanctity 
of a binding obligation, but as an offence against 
the family. Hence the special severity with 
which the w-ife was treated as compared with the 
husband. Any act of misconduct on her side 
might introduce alien blood into the family and 
pollute the worship of its ancestors. Marital 
infidelity involved no such dangers to a man’s own 
family, and was condoned by law, except in so far 
as it infringed the rights of other families. There 
are traces, however, which show- that the best 
opinion condemned it (Isocrates, N trades, § 42; 
Anstot. Pol. 1336a. 1 ; l’laut. Merc. 817 f., where 
the reference is to Gieek and not Homan life). 

1. Punishment of the man. — If the husband 
caught the offender flagrante delicto (Apffp' tv Apdpoa 

Lucian, Run. 10), he might kill him at once 
(Dem. Aristocr. § 53). That this law- was no meie 
antiquated survival can be seen from Lysias, de 
cccde Eratosth. § 23 ff., where an account will l>e 
found of the killing of the adulteier Eiatosthenes 
by the injured husband Euphiletus, who, it should 
be noticed, is careful to secure the presence of 
witnesses to his act. The husband, however, 
might content himself with punishment short of 
death, e.g. rrapaTiXfidr and paipatndioaa (Sind. s.v. 
patpavlf and AcucidSat ; Schol. Aiistoph. Nub. 1083, 
Pint. 168, Red. 722); or he might agiee to accept 
a sum of money in compensation for the wiong 
done to him. He was allowed to keep the ollender 
pnsoner until satisfactory guarantees weie given 
that the sum promised w-ould be paid ([Dem.] in 
Necr.r. § 65 ; Lys. de c ar.de Eratosth. § 25 : Ulreve 
diro/creivai a\\' apyopiov Trpd.Za.a6ai). If the alleged 
adulterer denied the oflenee, he could bring an 
action for unjust detention (a 6 ocu»i elpxOrjvat tit 
pioix^r) before the Thesmothetee. Should he fail to 
irove his case, the Court directed Ins nineties to 
land him over to the offended husband, who might 
inflict whatever chastisement he chose w-ithin the 
precincts of the Court, provided that sword or 
dagger w-as not used (d^ec eyxetpioiov, in Neirr. § 66 ). 
If the offender escaped, or had not been taken in 
the act, the husband or, in the case of maidens and 
widows, the guardian (icvpios) could bring an action 
for adultery (ypa.<prj noixdas) before the Thesmo- 
thetie. It is doubtful if any one unconnected with 
the family could bring such an action. It is not 
know n exactly what penalty w-as inflicted, but in 
all probability it w-as disfranchisement (Anpla), 
either total or partial. 

2 . Punishment of the woman.—If misconduct was 
proved, the husband w-as required to repudiate his 
wife, under the penalty of himself suffering aripda. 
She was excluded from public temples, and, if she 
refused compliance, could be expelled with im¬ 
punity by any citizen. Such assailant might tear 
oft her clothes and ornaments, but might not maim 
or kill her (in Neaar. § 87 ; Aisehin. tn Txnuirc.h. 
§ 183). Heliodorus (ACthutp. i. 11) is mistaken 
in stating that an adulteress was punished by 
death. 

Little is known of the practice of other Greek 
communities in dealing with adultery. That it 
was everywhere regarded as a grave crime is clear 
from Xen. Hiern , iii. 3, where it is Htated that 
many cities allowed the adulterer to be killed with 
impunity. Zaleucus, the Locrian legislator, or¬ 
dained the punishment of blinding (Ail. Vur. Hist. 
xiii. 24. 6 ); at Cyme and in Pisidia the adulteress 
was paraded on an ass (I’lut. Qmrst. Gr. 2 ; Stob. 
Anth. xhv. 41); and at various other cities, e.g 
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Lepreon, Gortyn, and Tencdos, the offenders were 
either fined, pilloried, or disfranchised. 

Litkratithb—M eier and Schomann, Der Attischr. Pmeets, 
ed. J.H. Lipsms, pn. 404-409 ; W. A. Becker, ChanLles, e<l (lull 
iii. p 394 IT . L. Beauchet, Hut du droit print de la Jit-pub 
Atkin, i. p. 232 f. The chief passages from (iteek authors are 
collected in I. B. Ttflfy, Corpus Juris ALtioi, No. 1109-11H4. 

F. W. Hall. 

ADULTERY (Hindu).—The view which 
Hindus take of adultery is founded upon their 
conception of the nature of woman and marnage. 
The whole of Hindu literature is pervaded by the 
pessimistic idea of the inconstancy of the female 
character, by complaints of womans unbridled 
indulgence of passion, and by demands for the 
maintenance of a strict oversight upon her. The 
practice of polygamy, which has existed from 
ancient times in India by the side of monogamy, 
and the consequently slight esteem in which the 
Hindu woman has been held up to the present day, 
must necessarily have led to the occuirence of 
adultery, and to a lenient judgment being passed 
upon the fault. On the other hand, it should be 
noted that we do find, even if not so frequently, 
an especially high value set upon the wife who 
proves true to her husband ( nativratu ), and that 
the law threatens adultery with severe punishment. 

As early as the oldest historical period, the 
Indian people, on the testimon}' of the Rigveda, 
are by no means found, as is sometimes repre¬ 
sented, in a condition of patriarchal simplicity and 
of austere moial habit. The word ‘adultery’ is 
unknown to the Veda. Hut numerous indica¬ 
tions point to the fact that the highly developed 
culture did not fail to produce its ordinary conse¬ 
quences in corruption of character and moral 
laxity. Women who betray their husbands ( pntiri - 
pah) are mentioned by way of comparison in Rigv. 
lv. 5. 5: ‘Evil-doers . . . who walk in evil ways, 
like women who betray their husbands, shall be 
consumed by Agni.’ In verse 4 of the didactic poem 
Rigv. x. 34, it is said that ‘ others lay hands on 
the wife of the man who abandons himself to the 
dice.’ If from these passages we may infer on 
the one hand a censuie upon the transgression of 
the marriage vow, on the other hand matrimonial 
infidelity is spoken of as something in itself in¬ 
telligible and of daily occurrence. To this effect 
are the numerous stories which relate the in¬ 
trigues of the gods with married women, e.g. of 
Inara with the wife of Vrsanasva (Rigv. i. 51. 13, 
combined with Satyayana-Hrahmana by Sayan a in 
l.c. ; Sadviihsa-Br. i. 1. 16; Maitrayanisaihhita 
ii. 6. 5), with Apalft Atreyi (Rigv. viii. 91, and 
Sftty. Hr. in l.r. ), and with Alialy&, the wife 
of Gautama (Sadv. Hr. i. 1. 19-20); of the ^Asvin 
with Sukanya, the wife of Chyavana (Satap. 
Hr. iv. 1. 5), etc. The conduct of the gods is not 
here made a matter of reproach ; and as little in 
other passages is adultery regarded from the ethical 
standpoint. It is because the Br&hman is in pos¬ 
session of the secret whereby he can by his curse 
inflict harm, that therefore men must refrain from 
illicit intercourse with the wife of a Brahman 
(Satap. Br. xiv. 9. 4, 11 ; Brhad&r. vi. 4. 12; 
Pftrasic. Grh. Sdt. i. 11. 6). Adultery i« men¬ 
tioned in a similar connexion in the Atharvaveda, 
viz. in the magical spells and imprecations by 
which, for example, wives soothe the jealousy of 
their husbands, or keep their rivals at a distance, 
or by which the husband seeks to win back his 
unfaithful wife (Atharv. vi. 18 ; iii. 18 ; vi. 77). 

The following passages throw a light that is 
altogether unfavourable on the ethical conditions 
of the Vedic period :— 

In tb« varuryapraghdsa the wife of the sacrifloer is required 
by the priest to name her paramour.* ‘ Who cares whether the 

* Etna ekaran, * with whom do you go ? ’ fiat. ii. 6. 2, 20; cf. 
Kftty. v. 6 6-10. 


wife is unchaste (parahpumsd) or no ? ' • in Ts. v. 6. 8, 3 a special 
penance in upjiointed for the man who for the first time has per¬ 
formed the sacred aqnuhayamim , he is not again to have 
intercourse with a rarna (the wife ot a Sudra) And he w’ho has 
performed it lor the second time must abstain henceforth fiom 
idle rename with the wile of another man t Such rood i Loiin, coin- 
•arable with lietairism, must have exercised an unfavourable 
nfiuence on the purity of the race, and have rendered illusory 
the detailed pedigreed which were essential for ancestor-worship 

‘ . . . of the 

actual unreliability of the list* of ancestors is shown by Nidknu 
mill a, in 8 ' Inconstant are the ways of women. Of whomso¬ 
ever (as father) I shall call myself the son before both gods and 
men us w itnesses, ins son 1 shall be ; and those whom 1 shall 
name as (iny)sons, thev will he uiy sons.’ The attempt, how¬ 
ever, was of course made in ancient times to provide against 
this ignorance by strict oversight of the woman ; for the be¬ 
getting of a son of the body (tnjavan) is regarded even in the 
Uig\ eda as necessary for the preservation of the race. J A proof 
of tins Is afforded by an ancient gat ha quoted in Apastamha, 
ii. 13 7, and tlaudhnyana, ii. 3 34, winch is taken from a dialogue 
between Atipaj&ndham, a teacher of the white Yajurveda, and 
the mythical king Janaka: ‘Now am 1 Jealous for my wife, 
O Janaka, thougii (I was) not before ; for hi Yaum's house the 
son in awarded to him who begat him The begetter leads the 
son after his deatii into the dwelling-place of Varna Therefore 
they piotect their wives carefully, who dread the seed of 
strangers. Watch jealously tins propagation of (your) race, 
let no strange Beed full on your field. When he passes into Iho 
other world, the son belongs to hun who begat, him; it is in 
vain that the husband (the nominal father) accomplishes this 
perpetuation of hiH race.’ 

A contrast between an earlier period of laxity 
and a later of austere morals can hardly be derived 
from the passages quoted liven when in later 
times a strict marriage law was developed, and in 
the Siuptis legal legulations were formulated with 
regard to adultery ( strutting rahrtna ), polygamy and 
piostitution continued to exist, ami the frequent 
mention of the son ‘born secretly,’§ who may 
be heir to his mothei’s husband, though he is her 
illegitimate son by some other man, does not 
testify to a high regard for the marriage vow. A 
change of view was effected in course of time only 
so far as under the increasing influence of priestly 
theories adultery was seen to involve a danger to 
the caste system established by the Brahmans, and 
an attempt was made to obviate this by the Llueat 
of severe punishments. It is essentially from the 
standpoint of caste distinctions that adultery is 
condemned in the Sinplut. ‘ Whatever woman 
betrays II her husband, proud of her beauty and 
iiei descent, the king shall cause to be torn in 
pieces by dogs in an open plaie. The pai amour 
shall be roasted on an iron bed ; brushwood shall 
men throw (upon the fire) ; there shall the evil-doer 
be consumed/If If these words implied merely the 
condemnation of adultery in general, they would 
be in contradiction to the comparatively lenient 
punishments piescribed later on.** The crime 
which demands an expiation so terrible is certainly 
the intercom se of a Br&hman woman with a man 
belonging to one of the three lower castes. This 
is pioved by the similar regulations of other law¬ 
givers,ft and the parallel passages of the MalnV 
bli&rata and Agmpurana; 

‘Whatever woman abandons the nobler husband (i.e. a Brah¬ 
man, according to the commentator Niluknniha) and seeks 
another inferior marriage couch (mamrnan mrhamniam, 

’ inferior as regards caste,* Nilakaritha), the king shall cause to 
be torn in pieces by dogs in an open place.’ JJ ‘ whoever being 
lower (in caste) has sexual intercourse with a woman higher (m 
caste) deseives death But the woman, who hetra\s her hus¬ 
band, shall he (the king) cause to be torn in pieces by dogs.’ §g 

* YkJ naval kya in fiat. i. 3. 1, 21. 
t Na dmtiyaih eluted 'nyasya striyam vjieydt. 

J Iligv iii. 1 23, vii. 4. 7. } Guijhaja, guijhotjmnaa 

U Laiiyhayet, properly ‘sets herself up above’, according to 
the commentators, anyapurusagamanena (Nkrkyaya), putuxmi- 
taropagamanena (Kulluka), deceives him ‘by intercourse with 
another man.’ 

II Manu, vui. 371 f. ** Manu, vin. 874 ff. 

ft Apastamha, ii. 10. 27, 8, 9; Gautama, xxiii 14, 16; Ykjfi*- 
valkya, ii 280 

H Sreydmsain iayanaih hitvd ydnyam pdpam nigachchhati, 
ivabhis tdm ardayed rajd sathstkdne bahuvistare, Mali&bh. 
xii. 16ft. 64. 

?{ Uttamdih sevatndnah strith jaghanyovadham arhati, bhar- 
tdrarh lakghaye.d yd tarh ivabhih saiigh&tayet striyam , Agni- 
Pur. 227 42 
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By the side of these savage (tenuities the punishment* assigned 
in the following verses of the Ajjni-P. in expiation of adultery 
seem altogether ludicrous : ‘ The woman misused by a man be¬ 
longing to an equal caste shall be allowed to eat only sufficient 
to sustain life ; the woman misused by a man of a higher caste 
shall have her head shaved. A Brahman for intercourse with 
a VaiAya woman, a Kpatriya for intercourse with a woman of 
lower caste, a h^atriya or a VaiAya for the first offence of inter¬ 
course with a Sudra woman, shall he fined.' 

The punishments in Manu are similarly graded according to 
the caste to which the offenders belong. For adultejy with the 
wife of a man of one of the three higher castes, a Sudra is to 
be punished with confiscation of property and the cutting off 
of his organ of generation ; if ehe were guarded.—a condition 
to which great importance is attached,—the penalty may even 
lie death. In this latter case a similar punishment overtakes 
the VaiAya or Ksatnya who is guilty with a lirihman woman ; 
otherwise they escai»e with heavy fines, imprisonment, shaving 
of the head, and watering of the head with urine. A Brahman, 
on the contrary, who is guilty of a similar offence, is only con¬ 
demned to fines, which are lower than in the case of a K^atriya.* 

The wife guilty of adultery may justly be re¬ 
pudiated, and expulsion from caste also usually 
follows. Since, however, divorce is opposed to 
the principle of Hindu law, which regards it as a 
sin for husband and wife to be separated on the 
ground of mutual aversion,+ and according to the 
testimony of al-Birflni did not occur,? we must 
assume that, as a rule, the adultery was not 
allowed to come to light, and that the rule of 
Vi^nu was observed, according to which the tri¬ 
bunals Mere to interfere only when the husband 
M r as unable without assistance to manage his 
wife.g In the view of certain Smj-tis also, abso¬ 
lute repudiation of the wife was not always the 
consequence of adultery. Faraskara ordains that 
repudiation is to he resorted to only w here the 
adulterous connexion has not been w ithout result, 
or the woman has separated herself permanently 
from herfamily.il Ilirltaeven declares himself ex¬ 
pressly against the repudiation of the adulteress.il 
Other passages make mention of merely temporary 
and insignificant penances, such as the use of in¬ 
ferior food and clothing, sleeping on the ground, 
and perfounanee of the servile tasks of scouring 
and sweeping.** 

Statements which appear strange, but which are 
based upon the inferior position of the Hindu 
woman and the rextnunt to which she is subjected, 
icgard as adultery conversations in an improper 
place or at an improper time, personal contact, 
playing and jesting, even die ?ndering of atten¬ 
tions and gifts of dothing, ornaments, flowers, 
etc. If 

Undoubtedly more of theory than reality under¬ 
lies these legal prescriptions, llow little they cor¬ 
responded to generally accepted ideas of morality 
is shown, for example, by the paragraph of the 
K&masutra which treats of intercourse with 
married women. Among the reasons which deter 
a woman from adultery, regard for morals is men¬ 
tioned only in the last place. Even the stern 
penalties which the law ordains for adultery be¬ 
tween those belonging to different castes are to be 
ascribed, in the first instance, to the endeavour of 
the Brflhmans to give support to the social order 
which they had themselves evolved, and to assert 
the precedence to which they laid claim. Actual 
examples, nevertheless, of the infliction of savage 
punishments upon adulteresses are found in the 
popular literature. Instances are on record where 
the king is enjoined to have the nose and ears of 
the adulterous wife cut oil.?? In a narrative of the 
l'anchutantra§§ the aggrieved husband himself ad¬ 
ministers correction by cutting oft" his wife’s nose 
and repudiating her. This kind of penalty seems 
to have been quite usual in the Middle Ages, even 

* Manu, viii 874-878. f NArada, xil. 00. X India, ii. 164. 

? Vnjnu, v. 18. II Par. x. 16. II Har. iii. 18. 

*' Uautama, xxil. 86; VosiQtha. xxi. 8, 86 ; Y&jnavalkya, I. 70; 
Narada, xii. 01. 

tt Narada, xii. 62-68. 

tt «.g. KathuHaritHai'ara, 61. 
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as it is to-day. It meets us again, at least as a 
threat, in the legendary literature of the Buddhists. 

‘ And of this evil woman cut off the ears and nose 
from her living body.’ * As here the threatened 
punishment is not carried out, so elsewhere through¬ 
out the J&takas a very mild conception of adultery 
is presented. In the Pahlmtupatthara Jfttaka f 
the king begs Ins wdfe, whom he loves, and the 
minister with whom she has had guilty inter¬ 
course, not to sin again, and forgives them. An¬ 
other king, who has been betrayed by his wdfe 
with all the sixty-four messengers whom he has 
sent to her during the campaign, gives onlers for the 
guilty parties to be beheaded. The futuie Buddha, 
however, obtains their pardon by pointing out to 
the king that the men were led astray by the 
queen, and that she has only followed her nature, 
since women are insatiable in the indulgence of 
their passions.? Elsewhere a minister who has 
transgressed in the royal harem, and is caught 
flagrante delicto , is banished fiom the realm.§ 

This lenient judgment of adultery as it is found 
in the Jktakas is, nevertheless, not to he traced to 
an intentional relaxation on the part of the 
Buddhists of the Brilhmaii law of marriage, but 
rather to the fact that the narratives, which arose 
in popular circles and were tiansmitted orally, 
reflect the Hindu view better than the Brfthmnn 
theory as formulated in the Sviftis. Among the 
peoples, moreover, who adopted Buddhism, mar¬ 
riage law and custom, like prescriptive rights and 
usages in general, underwent no essential change. 
Abstinence from adultery was one of the rules 
the observance of which was enjoined l»y the Con¬ 
gregation on the youths of the laity. || ‘ The 

taking of life,’ it is said in the Slgalovadasutta, 
which minutely describes the duties of the laity, 

‘ the appropriation of another’s possessions, and 
falsehood are named (as offences) ; the wise do not 
commend intercourse with the wife of another man 
(parad&ragamanrnn). ’ 

According to the traditional accounts of the 
indigenous customary law of Ceylon, open punish¬ 
ment for adultery was usual only when the wives 
of the king were involved. In other cases the 
husband was at liberty, if he had caught the 
seducer in the act, to \ieat, wound, or even kill 
him. If the husband laid a complaint on the 
ground of adultery, the accused, in the absence oi 
proof, was to be dismissed with reproof and warn 
ings ; but if convicted, to be condemned to light 
bodily punishment, with imprisonment and tine.II 

The legal principles, also, which aie in force m 
Burma, and which are traceable to Hindu law hut 
little modified by Buddhism, do not in geneial 
recognize the severe penalties threatened in the 
Brahman law-books. Mem tiers of the lower castes 
guilty of adultery with aBiahman w'oman are to be 
punished with 100 blows of a stick, hut with 1000 
blows in case of intercourse with a Ksatnya. 
More stern punishments, however, such as burning 
alive, may be inflicted.** In other cases fines 
suffice for expiation, the amount varying with 
the caste of the parties concerned. Should the 
offender, however, be unable to pay, he is re¬ 
duced to slavery. The seducer must, further 
apologize, and give his promise not to repeat the 
offence. Should he break his promise, he is ex¬ 
cluded, if a Ksatriya, from intercourse with his 
relatives; if a Bialiman, he is excommunicated 
from his caste, and reduced to the condition of a 
ChftTidiila.+t According to another passage of the 

• Cullapadumajat. 198. t Pabb. 106. 

f Akalaravij.it. 119. 

5 UhataiAt. 366, and similarly 8e.vvaj.it. 282. 

I Michchhacharu mrarno ; cf Phumnukasutta, Sutta NipAta, 
66 f. 

If Niti-Miahanduva, In trod p. xxix f. 

** Mrnu Kta\. vi 30 


Panch. iii. 10. 


tt lb. vi. 8. 
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same law-book,* which exhibits in general a remark¬ 
able contrast to Hindu law, the Brahman who is 
guilty of adultery with a woman of his own caste 
shall have his head shaved and be banished, or 
excommunicated from his caste. 

The husband may separate himself from his 
adulterous wife, anil may retain all her posses¬ 
sions. f The right to leave the unfaithful husband 
belongs also to the wife,^ but she has no claim to 
the whole property. 

In modern India adultery is regarded in the 
same light as in ancient times, since the regula¬ 
tions of the Brahman law-books are still valid, and 
the social position of woman has undergone little 
change. It is true that even by the Hindu of to¬ 
day the chaste wife who remains loyal to her 
husband is looked upon as the incarnation of 
Lak^ml, the goddess ol wealth and good fortune ;§ 
but liow little confidence the Hindus place in the 
faithfulness of their wives is shown by the close 
watch to which now, as formerly, they are sub¬ 
jected. The fear of punishment is regarded at the 
present time ulso as the best security for the 
observance of the marriage vow. 4 No punishment 
is thought too brutal for unfaithfulness, and of 
this fact the women are well aware. I have my¬ 
self seen instances, especially in the North-West 
Provinces, where a husDand has cut off the nose of 
his wife, not even upon actual proof, but upon 
mere suspicion. Hanus are sometimes cut off, and 
other horrible forms of mutilation are resorted 
to. . . . The woman, robbed of her fair looks, is 
ruthlessly cast out.’II Even if this picture is over¬ 
drawn, yet other travellers confirm the fact that 
stern jurisdiction is sometimes exercised by the 
husband. In Nepal the aggrieved husband has the 
right openly to cut down the seducer when found 
guilty ; and here, as well as among certain Chitta¬ 
gong Hill Tribes, a wife whom infidelity has 
betrayed into guilt is deprived of nose and ears. 

Divorce on the ground of adultery is allowed, 
according to the Madras Census Report for 1891. 
The Census Report, also, of the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh for 1901 mentions that the lower 
as well as the higher castes permit the divorce of 
the wife for unchastity. If, nevertheless, instances 
of divorce are rare, the cause is to be found less in 
a lofty morality than in the endeavour of the 
Hindus to withdraw their family life as much as 
possible from publicity. 

Litkraturk.— J. Jolly, 4 Recht u. Sittc.’ln GIAP ii. 8, Strass- 
burjf, 1896, pp. 66, 121, 128; H. Zimmer, Altindisches Lebcn, 
1870, pp. 306ff., 3311.; A. Weber Indische Studutn, x. 1868, 
p. 83 f ; Pischel and Geldner, Vedutche Studien, i. 1889, p. xxv ; 
H Hopkins, ‘ Social and Military Position of the Ruling; Caste 
in Ancient India,' in JAOS, vol. xiii. 1889, pp. 107, 367; Niti- 
Nighanduva, or Vocabulary of the Law m the Kandyan King¬ 
dom. tr. by Le Mesuner and Panabokke, 1880, p. xixf.; Jardine 
and Forschhammer, Note* on Buddhist Law, Rangoon, 1882 ; 
Rich. Schmidt, Liebe u. Ehe im alten u. mod. Indien, 1904, 
p. 483; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Mannert, Customs, and Cere- 
monies *, tr. by H. It. Beauchamp, 1889, p. 313; S. C. Bose, 
Hindoos as they are*, 1883, p. 288: M. F. Blllington, Woman 
in India, London, 1895, p. 123; K. Boeck, Durch Indien itis 
verschlossme Land Nepal, 1903, p. 286; B. Westermarck, 
History of Human Marriage, 1891, p. 122. R. FlCK. 

ADULTERY (Jewish).—The substitution of 
monogamy for polygamy made no change in the 
Jewish law on adultery. From the time of the 
Babylonian Exile, monogamy became the pre¬ 
valent custom in Jewish life. But the law con¬ 
tinued to regard as adultery only the intercourse 
of a married woman with any man other than her 
husband. Thus a married man was not regarded 
as guilty of adultery unless he had intercourse with 
a married woman other than his wife. For in 
theory he might have several wives, and an un¬ 
married woman with whom he had intercourse 
* Menu Kyay, vi. 31. f Jb. ill. 45. 

! Manoo Woonnana Dhammathat, 176. f Bose, p. 288. 

|| BiUington, Woman in India, p. 123. 


might become his wife. In fact, according to the 
Rabbinic law, such intercourse might be construed 
into a legal marriage. But concubinage was severely 
condemned (Leviticus liabba , ch. xxv.). Yet the 
difference between the legal position of the male 
and the female adulterer (using the term in its 
now current sense) was considerably affected by 
the abolition of the Jewish power to pronounce or 
inflict capital punishment. This occurred, accord¬ 
ing to the Jewish sources (Jerus. Sank. 18a, 246; 
Bab. Sank. 41a), forty years before the destruction 
of the Temple (*.«. in the year A.D. 30); but what¬ 
ever be thought of this exact date, there is no 
doubt that trie death penalty was neither pro¬ 
nounced nor inflicted for adultery in the time of 
Christ. Hence it is generally conceded that the 
case of tho woman taken in adultery (Jn 8 1 * 11 ) does 
not imply that the woman would actually have 
been stoned. In the first place, the law of Moses 
does not prescribe stoning except where a be¬ 
trothed virgin had intercourse with a man other 
than her affianced husband (Dt 22 2 *- **). In other 
cases (Lv 20 10 , Dt 22 2a ) the method of execution is 
not defined, and in all such cases, according to 
Jewish tradition, the criminal was executed not by 
stoning, but by strangulation (Mishna Sank. xi. 1). 
Secondly, it will be observed that the woman had 
not yet been tried by the court. Finally, as indi¬ 
cated above, the death penalty had long ceased to 
be inflicted for adultery. The pointof the incident in 
the Gospel of St. John was just the attempt to put 
.1 esus into a dilemma, as the commentators point out. 
It may well be that the irregularities indicated above 
were an intentional aggravation of the record. 

The punishment for adultery was modified into 
the divorce of the woman, who lost all her rights 
under the marriage settlement; the man was 
scourged. The husband of the adulteress was not 
permitted to cohabit with her; he was compelled 
to divorce her (Mishna, Sota vi. 1 ; Maimonides, 
Hilch. Ishuth, xxiv. 6). The adulteress was not 
allowed to marry her paramour ( Sota v. 1). In 
case of the man's adultery, he was compelled to 
grant a divorce on his wife’s application ; the woman, 
of course, could not initiate divorce proceedings, 
but in the view of some of the mediaeval authorities 
the Court would compel the husband to divorce 
her in case of his habitual licentiousness (Kben 
ha-Ezer, § 154, 1 gloss). The 4 ordeal of the bitter 
waters’ (Nu 5 11 ** 1 ) was abolished by Jochanan ben 
Zakkai during the Roman invasion (Mishna, Sota 
ix. 9), though Queen Helena of Adiabcne—a pro¬ 
selyte to Judaism in the 1st cent. a.d. —sought 
to restore it (Mishna, Yorna iii. 10; Tosefta, Yoma 
ii. 3). Of the ordeal itself, It. Akiba (2nd cent. 
a.d.) remarks: 4 Only when the (suspicious) hus¬ 
band is himself free from guilt will the waters be 
an effective test of his wife’s guilt or innocence; 
but if he has himself been guilty of illicit inter¬ 
course, the waters will have no eflect ’ (Kifrg, Naso, 
21 ; Sofa, 476). Mr. Ainram ( Jewish Encyc. vol. i. 
p. 217) comments on this passage as follows: 4 In 
the light of this rabbinical dictum, the saying of 
Jesus in the case of the woman taken in adultery 
acquires a new meaning. To those asking for her 
punishment, he replied: “He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at her” 
(Jn 8 7 ).’ The abolition of the ordeal is attributed 
in the Mishna to the great prevalence of adultery ; 
and it may be that in the disturbed conditions due to 
the Roman regime laxity of morals intruded itself. 

But if so, it was but a temporary lapse. The 
records of Jewish life give evidence of remarkable 
purity in marital relations (e.f. Abrahams, Jewish 
Life in the Middle Ages, 1896, 90 f.). The sanctity 
of marriage was upheld as the essential condition for 
social happiness and virtue. The moral abhorrence 
felt against the crime of adultery is shown in many 
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Kabbinical utterances. Not all a man’s other 
virtues would save him from Gehenna if he com¬ 
mitted adultery ( Sota , 46). Even lustful desire was 
condemned as a moral offence (Eben ha-Ezer , § 21 ; 
cf. Mt 5 s7, M ). Perhaps the most remarkable testi¬ 
mony to the Jewish detestation of the crime is to 
be found in the Talmud ( Sank . 74a). In the year 
a.d. 135, at the crisis of the disastrous revolt 
against Hadrian, a meeting was held at Lydda. 
The assembly was attended by several famous 
Rabbis (including Akiba), and the question was 
discussed as to the extent of conformity with 
Roman demands which might justifiably be made 
rather than face the alternative of death. It was 
decided that every Jew must surrender his life 
rather than commit any of the three offences, 
idolatry, murder, or aillui * Ar&yOth ’?Va). This 

latter phrase includes both adultery and incest 
(Graetz, Hist . of the. Jews , English tr., ii. ch. xvi.). 

liiTitRATURK.—Z. Frankel, Grundlinien des Motaisch-Tal- 
mtuiischen Ehercc.hts (Breslau, 1860); D. W. Ainram, Jr wish 
Law of Divorce (1896); and the same author’s art. * Adultery ’ 
in Jewish Encye. vol. i. I. ABRAHAMS. 

ADULTERY (Muslim).—In the year 4 of the 
Hijra, the Prophet was accompanied on one of his 
military expeditions by his wire, 'A’isha. One day, 
at the removal from the camp towards night, she re¬ 
mained behind and reached Muhammad’s caravan 
only on the following morning, in the company of 
a man. This circumstance caused great scandal. 
Even the Prophet at first suspected his wife of 
adultery. Afterwards, however, it was revealed to 
him that she had been falsely accused, and he was 
again reconciled to her. The verses of the Qur’an 
that have reference to this occurrence, namely, 
Sur. xxiv. 1-5, contain, amongst other statements, 
the following words: ‘As for the whore and the 
whoremonger, scourge each of them with a hundred 
stripes, and do not let pity for them take hold of 
you in Allah’s religion. . . . But as for those who 
cast (imputations) on chaste women and do not 
bring four witnesses, scourge them with eighty 
stripes, and do not receive any testimony of theirs 
for ever’ (cf. Th. Noldeke, Gesr.h. des Qordns , p. 156 ; 
A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Moham¬ 
mad, iii. 63 ff. ; D. S. Margoliouth, Mohammed 
and the Rise of Islam , p. 341 ; The Koran , Sale’s 
Eng. tr., ed. 1825, ii. 180). 

In Islam, therefore, according to these verses of 
the Qur’an, incontinence should be punished with 
one hundred stripes. Originally, however, Muham¬ 
mad had commanded that those who had been found 

t juilty of this misdemeanour should be put to death 
>y stoning—a punishment which he had probably 
derived from Judaism. In the Muslim tradition, 
various instances are mentioned in which this 
mnishment is said to have been inflicted at Mu- 
lammad’s command (cf. A. N. Matthews, Mishkdt- 
vl-Masdblh , ii. 182-186, Calcutta, 1810; I. Gold- 
ziher, ‘ Mohammedanisclies Recht in Theorie und 
Wirklichkeit’ (Zcitschr. f. vergl. Rechtswissensch. 
viii. 466If.). It may thus lie understood that the 
Prophet had designedly mitigated the punishment 
attached to adultery out of affection for ’A’isha. 

After Mu ham rnaa’s death, a difference of opinion 
arose amongst the faithful with respect to this 
point. Many thought that the punishment of 
stoning to death was abrogated by the verses of 
Qur’an xxiv. 1-5. But the second Khallf,’Umar, set 
his face very strongly against this view. According 
to him, adultery in Islam should be punished with 
stoning. ‘ Thus hath the Prophet ordained it,’ said 
he, ‘ and thus have we acted on his command. Some 
people say that they find no injunction to this effect 
in Allah’s book ; but in the days of Muhammad 
we were accustomed in the recitation of the Qur’&n 
to recite also a verse in which the punishment of 


stoning was undoubtedly denounced against the 
violator of the marriage bond.’ Indeed, according 
to Muslim tradition, such a verse is said to have 
formed originally a part of the thirty-third Sura 
(cf. Noldeke, op. cit. p. 185). 

In the Muslim law-books, both punishments, 
stoning as well as scourging, are found threatened 
againHt the offence of fornication (Arab. zind). By 
this offence, the Muslim jurists understand not only 
adultery, but any sexual intercourse between two 
persons who do not stand to one another in the 
relation of husband and wife or master and slave. 
For those who are not yet married, if they render 
themselves guilty of this offence, scourging is 
thought sufficient; all others must in that case be 
put to death by stoning. An individual belonging 
to the latter group of persons is in Arabic called 
muhyan. The original signification of this word i« 
‘well-guarded,’ but in Arabicitcame to be employed 
metaphorically to signify a married woman, and 
later a married person in general (cf. J. Well hausen, 

‘ Die Ehe bei den Arabern,’ Nachrichten der konigl. 
Gesellsch. der Wissensch. in Gottingen , 1893, No. 11, 
p. 447). According to the jurists, however, a person 
remains muhsan , even though his marriage may have 
been dissolved at a later period. If he thereafter 
renders himself guilty of zind, he must be stoned. 
In Islam, stoning is thus not a punishment exclu¬ 
sively of adultery, as was often incorrectly sup¬ 
posed (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, review of E. Sachairs 
Mohammedanisches Recht in ZDMG liii. 161 fl.). 

On various matters of detail, as, for example, 
the question whether those who are to be Btoned 
must also be scourged, etc., many go into different 
scholastic minuthe. The evidence of zind, however, 
according to Qur’&n xxiv. 1-5, cannot l>e presented 
except by the testimony of four male witnesses, 
who are able to confirm the truth of the accusation 
by details. In fact, a condemnation for zind is 
thereby rendered impossible, unless the guilty 
person makes a confession, and thus becomes will¬ 
ingly subjected to the punishment. 

When a man takes his wife in the act of adultery, 
he may put her to death at once, along with her 
paramour. If he suspects her of adultery, he is 
not required to bring forward any witnesses. The 
law permits him to take an oath that his wife has 
been unfaithful to him. When, however, the wife 
on her part swears under oath that she is innocent, 
she is not punished. Nevertheless, the marriage is 
then dissolved ; and if the wife brings a child into 
the world, the legitimacy can be disowned by the 
husband. The swearing of this oath is in Arabic 
called lidn. Cf. Qur’an xxiv. 6-9: ‘ They wdio 
accuse their wives (of adultery) and shall have no 
witnesses (thereof) besides themselves, the testi¬ 
mony (which shall be required) of one of them 
(shall be) that he swear four times by God that he 
speaketh the truth and the fifth time (that he im¬ 
precate) the curse of God on him if he be a liar. 
And it shall avert the punishment (from the wife) 
if she sw’ear four times oy God that he is a liar anil 
if the fifth time (she imprecate) the wrath of God 
on her if he speaketh the truth.’ 

Slaves are not stoned for zind, hut only punished 
with fifty stripes. 

Litrhati'rr.—E. Sachau, Mohammedanisches Recht nach 
Schafiitischer Lehre, pp. 14, 73 ff., 809, 81. r < ff. { and other trans¬ 
lations of Muslim Law Books; J Krcsm&nk, * Beitrape r.ur 
Beleuchtunp des ialamitlsehen Strafrechta mit Kucksicht auf 
Theorie una Praxis in der Turkei,' ZDMG lviii. 101 ff. 

Th. W. Juynboll. 

ADULTERY (Christian). — i. Teaching of 
Jesus and the Apostles. — It is sometimes said 
that the Law of Moses deals only with outward 
actions, while the Sermon on the Mount teaches 
us to think of the inward disposition, and the 
motives that prompt to action. The Decalogue, 
it is said, like other ancient codes of laws, forbids 
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the sinful act by which the marriage bond it* vio¬ 
lated, but takes no account of the character or 
disposition. Jesus, on the other hand, shows us 
that the inward disposition which renders the sinful 
act impossible is the one thing of importance in the 
sight of God. A moment’s consideration will con¬ 
vince us that, whatever element of truth there may 
be in this statement, it cannot be taken as a com¬ 
plete and satisfactory account of our Lord’s com¬ 
ment on the Seventh Commandment (Mt 5 37 ' 30 ), 
inasmuch as it is simply untrue to say that the 
Decalogue takes no account of inward disposition 
or motives. The command, * Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s wife,’ goes behind the outward 
act, and condemns the sinful desire which leads 
to adultery. It is true, nevertheless, that in this 
passage in the Sermon on the Mount our Lord goes 
beyond the teaching of the Decalogue, and gives a 
new and deeper meaning to the command, ‘ Thou 
shalt not commit adultery*; that He does not 
merely recall to men’s minds the teaching of the 
Tenth Commandment, which had been overlooked 
or forgotten in the Jewish schools, but that He lays 
down a great principle of the righteousness renuired 
in the Kingdom or heaven, from which obedience 
to the letter of the command will follow as a 
matter of course. The Tenth Commandment for¬ 
bids the sinful desire, mainly because it tends to 
conduct which will injure one’s neighbour; it is a 
safeguard against injury, and the thought of the 
injury done to one’s neighbour is the prominent 
thought. In the passage in the Sermon on the 
Mount, on the other hand, our thoughts are centred 
on the moral injury to the man himself. ‘If thy 
right eye causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out, and 
cast it from thee : for it is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should perish, and not that thy 
whole body be cast into hell.’ The indulgence in 
sinful thoughts and desires is not a minor offence 
tending to the injury of others, but is already the 
soul-destroying sin of adultery committed in the 
man’s own heart. 

It is now easy to understand whv it is that, while 
throughout the NT sins of the flesh are unsparingly 
denounced, wo have no detailed classification of 
such sins ; and very little account is taken of the 
various distinctions—as between adultery, fornica¬ 
tion, stuprum, etc. etc.—which are so often treated 
of at unedifying length in writings on these sub¬ 
jects. The word used most frequently in the NT 
for such sins is iropvtLa , ‘ fornication.’ * This serves 
to include all those ‘ lusts of the flesh which war 
against the soul’ (1 P 2 U ); and but little account 
is taken of the distinction between fornication and 
what we naturally regard as the graver offence of 
Atoix*hi, or adultery proper, which involves the 
violation of the marriage bond. Some writers in 
modern times have found a difficulty in our Lord’s 
words which forbid the dissolution of the marriage 
bond —irapeKTds \6yov iropvtlas (Mt 5 82 ), /ufj tirl iropvclq. 
( 10 ®) ; and Ddllinger ( Ohristenthum und Kirche) 
made a not very successful attempt to show that 
the word iropvela in these passages must refer to 
some offence committed before marriage, rendering 
the marriage itself null and void ab initio. It is 
a sufficient refutation of this view that such an 
interpretation was not thought of by the writers of 
the first four centuries, and that no difficulty was 
found in recognizing rropycla as a general term, in¬ 
cluding in itself all sins of the flesh, and in this 
particular instance applying to adultery. 

The passage in 1 Th 4®, in which St. Paul deals 
directly with the sin of adultery, may be placed 
side by side with these passages from Mt., as 

* St. Paul uses jropma »nd derivatives about eighteen times : 
Moix«ta does not occur, while potviic (and derivatives) occurs 
only five times in his Epistles, ana two ot these instances are 
quotations from the Decalogue, viz. Ro 2 ™ 13*. 


affording an interesting illustration of the same 
principle. The Apostle does not ignore our duty 
towards our neighbour. Adultery is sinful because 
it is a kind of theft (t 6 p)) i jireppalyeiy *al wXeove/cretV 
4v rip Trpi.yp.aTt t6v ibc\<f>6v airrov). But he seems 
to dwell on this aspect of the matter only in 
passing, while his exnort&tion is occupied mainly 
with the need for purity and sanctihcation, and 
the danger of that fornication (r^s iropyelat —note 
the use of the article) which was so common a 
feature in the life of the Graeco-Homan world. St. 
Paul, no doubt, would have been quite ready to 
acknowledge that adultery, as inflicting a more 
grievous or irreparable wrong, was a graver offence 
than simple fornication, just as he recognized fully 
the gravity of the case of incest in Corinth (1 Co 5 1 ); 
but, in general, the object of the gospel was not 
primarily to develop a system of casuistry, but 
to call men to newness of life, and to produce a 
character which should make sin in all shapes and 
forms impossible. For the Christian, therefore, the 
Seventh Commandment is, before everything else, 
a law of chastity, and the sin of adultery includes 
every kind of unlawful sensual indulgence, whether 
in tnought or deed. Marriage is, first of all, a 
spiritual union between those who are ' heirs to¬ 
gether of the grace of life’ (1 P 3 7 ); and all other 
objects must be considered as subordinate to the 
promotion of that social life which is absolutely 
necessary to man’s well-being. 

2. Ecclesiastical discipline. — The case of the 
incestuous Corinthian (1 Co 5) fjives us our first 
example of the exercise of ecclesiastical discipline 
by & Christian community; and the Epistles to the 
Corinthians make it plain that, while the Christian 
Church from the very beginning was accustomed 
to exercise a stern discipline over the lives and 
conduct of its members, the idea that the otlence 
of adultery necessarily involved final and irre¬ 
vocable exclusion from the Church was unknown 
in the days of the Apostles. 

Tertullian’s statement, therefore, that from the beginning 
gross Bins of the flesh were visited with final exclusion from the 
Church, inuat be regarded uh an exaggeration, bo far as the 
Apostolic age is concerned. Indeed, all the eudence goes to 
show that we have here rather the ideal picture of the glories of 
the primitive age, as conceived by the enthusiastic Montamsl, 
than a sober statement of fact.* 

Towards the close of the 2nd cent, there seems 
to be no doubt that the discipline in the Churches 
of Africa and Italy, with which Tertullian was 
most familiar, was exceedingly strict; but the 
evidence available appears to show that there was 
no uniform or clearly defined system of discipline 
established throughout the whole of Christendom. 

Irennus (c. Harr. i. i. 13) tells us of certain women in the 
Church of Lyons who had been found guilty of adultery, ami 
subjected to penance. As he speaks of only one of these as not 
being finally restored to communion, It may be inferred that the 
others had been received back ; hence we may conclude that the 
system of discipline in the Gallic Church was somewhat h-s 
strict than that which prevailed in Italy or Africa. During the 
whole of the sub-Apostolic age, and down, at ail events, to the 
close of the 2nd cent., the high standard of morality which we 
find in the Apostolic age was well maintained throughout the 
Christian communities. If any Christian fell awaj to % icmuB or 
immoral courses, he would in all probability forsake the Church 
and relapse to heathenism. Hence cases of grave offences call¬ 
ing for ecclesiastical censure would be of rare occurrence, and 
the conditions required for the establishment of a well-defined 
system of penitential discipline would not arise 

With the expansion of the Church and also, 
perhaps, as & consequence of the fading away of 
the early enthusiasm, it became necessary, if the 
Church was to maintain her position and carry 
on her work in the world, to relax somewhat the 
extreme severity of discipline, to make provision 
for the restoration of penitent sinners, and, at the 
same time, to make the Church’s rules on such 
matters clear and distinct. 

* adv. Mare. iv. 9. Tertullian here enumerates * seven deadly 
sins which exclude from communion,’viz. idololatria, blanphernia^ 
hoinicidtwn, adulte-num, ntuprvm, fabtum itutivumium, Jram 
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Pop* Oaltxtus i. (c. 220) wu probahly neither the monster 
of iniquity depicted by hi* enemies, nor yet an enthusiastic 
exponent of evangelical principles, but simply a ruler of prac¬ 
tical wiBdoin and foresight, who saw clearly what was required 
bv the circumstances of the time. His famous edict: ' Ego et 
muschiin et fornicalionis delicta iunctis pumitcntia dimitto,’ 
however, provoked a stormy controversy, and was assailed with 
much vigour and bitterness bv Tertiillian in his treatise de. 
Pudicitia . In this contest, and in the Novatiun dispute which 
followed, the victory remained with those who maintained the 
laxer policy, and experience showed that the high hut ini prac¬ 
ticable ideals of what seemed to be the more strictly religious 
party were unsuited to the new conditions and circumstances 
of the Church. 

From the beginning of the 4th cent, down to 
the very close of the Middle Ages, a long series of 
Conciliar decrees and other authoritative enact¬ 
ments bears witness to the fact that throughout 
this period the Church was called upon to deal 
practically and effectively with a widely prevalent 
immorality, and to solve the problem of combining 
due severity against sinners with the mercy enjoined 
by the gospel. 

The Canons of the Council of Illiberis (Elvira 
in Spain), which met A.D. 305, seem to have 
furnished a type and regulating principle for the 
ecclesiastical legislation of succeeding ages, and 
may well serve to indicate the conditions with 
which the Church had to deal and the principles 
adopted in dealing with them. 

Canon 9 declares that a woman who has divorced her husband 
for adultery ought not to marry again during the husband’s life¬ 
time. Should she do so, she is to be excluded from communion 
until after the first husband's death, at all events unless she 
Should be seized with a dangerous illness. 

Canon 13 decrees perpetual exclusion from communion in the 
case of consecrated urging who have fallen, and who show no 
true sense of tho seriousness of their loss ( non mtelLqentes quid 
amuerint). Such virgins, if repentant, may be restored to com¬ 
munion in the hour of death. 

Canon 14. Virgines ectcularet, guilty of fornication, to 
undergo a year’s penance and to marry their seducers. 

Canon 16 condemns marriage with Jews, pagans, or heretics 
as akin to adultery. 

Canon 18 condemns adultery committed by a clergyman. 
Bishops, priests, or deacons found guilt\ of adultery are never, 
even to the end of their lives, to be restored to communion, 
both because of the enormity of the offence and because of 
the scandal to the Church [‘et propter scandalum et propter 
nefandum crimen *j * 

Canon 69 imposes five years’ penance for a single act of 
adultery. 

Canon 64 imposes ten years for adultery persisted in for any 
length of tune, and enacts that there must be no restoration to 
communion so long as the sinner persists in the sinful life 

Canon 72. A -widow who commits adultery (sic) must undergo 
a penance of five years, and, if practicable, must marry her 
seducer. 

It is worth noting that in these decrees the words maeehia 
and adultenum are used in the broad NT sense to include sins of 
the flesh of every description. 

3 . Christianity and the civil law. — It may or 
may not have been a mistaken zeal for Christian 
religion and morality that induced Constantine 
and Constans to revive the old capital penalties 
for adultery which had been obsolete since the 
days of Augustus Ciesar.-f In any case, it seems 
certain that the attempt to return to barbarous 
methods was a failure, since we find that in the 
time of Theodosius 1 . a milder, if scarcely less 
degrading, method of dealing with adulteresses 
was prevalent, at all events in the city of Rome. 
We learn from the Church historian Socrates 
{HE v. 18) that in the time of the Emperor 
Theodosius the Great these unhappy sinners were 
punished by confinement, in the public brothels 
under circumstances of shameful and disgusting 
ignominy. The Emperor is praised for putting a 
stop to this barbarous practice on the occasion of 

* The refusal of absolution implies that the offence committed 
Is one with respect to which the Church haB no authority to 
promise the Divine pardon, but does not imply a claim to limit 
Cod's power to grant forgiveness, and must not be taken as 
a declaration that the guilty person will certainly be finally lost. 

t The law of Constantine condemned the adulteress to death, 
but the penalty might be mitigated to banishment. The para¬ 
mour was to be beheaded if a freeman, and if a slave, burned to 
death (Cod. Justin. 1 . ix. tit. 11). Constans decreed against 
both guilty parties the penalty inflicted on parricides, viz. to be 
burned alive, or else drowned in a sank (ib. 1 . vii. tit. 66). 


his visit to the capital. Under Justinian the 
death penalty was finally abolished, and the Lex 
Julia restored with certain modifications. By this 
legislation the guilty wife, if not received back by 
her husband witnin two years, was condemned to be 
shut up for life in a convent. 

Whatever we may think of the influence of 
Christianity upon the civil law of the older 
Empire, we can have no doubt that its influence 
upon the laws of the new nations that overran 
the Provinces of the Empire in the 5th and fol¬ 
lowing centuries was wholly beneficent. The 
barbarous severities of the old national laws 
against adultery were mitigated. Divorce, 
pecuniary fines and — for guilty women — con¬ 
finement in convents gradually took the place 
of the death sentence or the infliction of cruel 
mutilations. 

The code of Theodoric decreed death for adultery. A married 
man who seduced a virgin was mulcted in a third part of his 
property on damages. The unmarried seducer was bound to 
marry his victim and endow her w:th a fifth of his estate. In 
the Burgundian code the adulterer was punished with death, 
and the adulteress, if not put to death, was treated us an 
Infamous person. By the Visigothic code the adulteress 
and her paramour were gnen up to the injured husband to he 
mushed with death or otherwise—according to his free pleasure, 
logging, mutilation, and other barbarouB punishments were m 
fnne amongst the Danes and Saxons, in England the death 
>ena,lt y was not forinalB abolished until the reign of Canut*. 
See Milnian, Hist 0 / Latin Christianity, Bk. m. ch. v.). 

There was, indeed, one custom of the Northern 
nations which yielded very slowly, and only after 
many conflicts, to the influence of Christian teach¬ 
ing. In general the tone of morality—especially 
in all that relates to married life—amongst, those 
nations was very high, much higher than in the 
Roman world which they conquered. Monogamy 
was the rule, and conjugal fidelity was strictly 
enforced. An exception, however, was made in 
the case of princes, who, as a mark of dignity, were 
allowed to maintain a plurality of wives or con¬ 
cubines. It is perhaps not wonderful that after 
their conversion these rude chiefs found it hard to 
accept the Christian view, and to regard this 
pract ice as sinful adultery, or that zealous ( hristian 
teachers should have often found the task of con¬ 
tending against this practice beset with much 
difficulty and danger. 

4. Divorce.—The adultery of the wife has at all 
times been regarded as a sufficient ground for 
divorce ; but differences of opinion have prevailed 
as to whether the same rule applies to the case of 
adultery committed by the husband. By the civil 
law of England, a wife cannot obtain a decree for 
divorce on the sole ground of the husband's 
adultery : there must be other circumstances, as, 
e.g., cruelty or neglect. In Scotland, on the other 
hand, the adultery of either partner is itself a 
sufficient ground for divorce. The subject of 
divorce will be more fully treated in a separate 
article. For the present it may be sufficient to 
note that in the Roman Catholic Church, and by 
the canons of the English Church, divorced persons, 
whether innocent or guilty, are not allowed to 
marry again during the lifetime of the other 
partner. Remarriage is permitted in the Greek 
Church and in most Reformed Churches. 

Litieratprh.—V on Dobschlitx, Christian Life in the Primitive 
Church (Williams & Norgate, 1904); Lecky, History of European 
Morals ; Harnack, Gesch. der altchnstl. Literatur (Leipzig, 
1893): Funk, Altchristl. Dussdisciplin (Paderborn, 1897); see 
also Letourneau, L'ivolution du manage et dt la famille, 
Paris, 1888 [Eng. tr. in Contemporary Science senes]; Wester- 
marck, Hist, of Human Marriage (Macmillan, 1891); art. 
‘Adultkrc’ in Oabrol’s Diet, d’ArchioL Chrit. etc., and in 
Vacant’s Diet, de Thiol. Catholique. W. M. FOLEY. 

ADULTERY (Parsi). — The ancient Iranians 
attached much importance to marriage, and hence 
they looked upon adultery with horror. In the 
Gatha Ushtavaiti ( Yasna , liii. 7) there is a care¬ 
fully worded warning against what Mills calls 
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* solicitations to vice,’ * etc. The female Yazata 
Ashi ( Yasht, xvii. 57-60) inveighs bitterly against 
this vice. She says that it 4 is the worst deed that 
men and tyrants do,’ + when they seduce maidens 
from the path of virtue. In some parts of the 
Avesta and in the Pahlavi books adultery is per¬ 
sonified as ‘Jahi.’ The Yazata llaoma is entreated 
to withstand the evil influence of vicious women, 
whose lustful, wavering mind is like a cloud, which 
changes the direction of its motion according to 
the direction of the wind ( Yasna , ix. 32). The 
Amesha Spenta Asha Vahishta (‘Best Righteous¬ 
ness’) is similarly appealed to ( Yasht , iii. 9). An 
adulterer or adulteress is, as it were, an opponent 
of Gao, the good spirit of the earth or the animal 
creation, the idea being that such a person comes 
in the wav of the progress of the world ( Vendidad , 
xxi. 1). The progress of the world in the different 
spheres of activity, physical and mental, acts 
against these evil-doers (ib. xxi. 17). Eredat- 
Fedri is the name of a good, pious maiden who 
is considered as a prototype of maidenly virtue, 
and whose guardian spirit is invoked to withstand 
the evil machinations of Jahi, the personification 
of adultery ( Yasht, xiii. 142). 

In the Pahlavi Bundahish (ch. iii.) this Jahi 
(Pahlavi Jeh) is said to be an accomplice of Ahriman 
himself. Her work is ‘ to cause that conflict in 
the world, the distress and injury from which will 
become those of Auhurmazd and the archangels.’ J 
In the Pahlavi Datistdn-i-Denig (71st question) § 
adultery is spoken of as one of the most heinous 
sins. The mother of Zoh&k is said to be the 
first woman in the world who committed this 
offence. It is described as a sin which disturbs all 
lineage, which puts an end to all self-control and 
to the legitimate authority of a husband. It is 
more heinous than theft or spoliation (77th ques¬ 
tion). || It is a crime which leads at times to mur¬ 
der, because the woman sometimes brings about 
abortion.II There is another way in which adultery 
leads to murder. It is noted in the account of preg¬ 
nancy ** that sexual intercourse during pregnancy 
is prohibited, because it is understood that it leads 
to injury to the life of the child in the womb. 
Now, a woman who yields to lust and gives herself 
up to an adulterous life is likely to commit adul¬ 
tery even in pregnancy. Such intercourse may 
cause the loss of the life of the child in the womb, ft 
Adultery is a canker in society in another way. 
When a man commits adultery with a woman, 
according to the injunction of the Vendidad he is 
bound to support the woman whom he has seduced 
and the children that may be born of the illicit 
intercourse. It is his duty to bring up his illegiti¬ 
mate children along with his legitimate children. 
But then the company of the illegitimate children 
is likely to spoil tbe good manners and morals of 
the legitimate children. And, on the other hand, 
if he does not bring up the illegitimate children 

( >roperly, if he does not give them proper training, 
le is responsible for, anti guilty of, all the wrongful 
acts and sins that the children may commit in their 
childhood or when they are grown up. 

The sin of adultery was too heinous to be fully 
atoned for. But what little atonement could be 
made for it was directed to be done by the following 
good acts ( Datistdn-i-Denig , lxxviii. 17-19): 

(a) The guilty person, especially the adulterer, 
must help, i.e. by money or otherwise, in bringing 
about the marriage of four poor couples. ( b) He 
must assist with money poor children who are not 
oared for by others, ana bring them up decently 
* SEE xxxi. 189. 

t Ib. xxili. 281. I lb. y. p. 16. 

f lb. vol. xviii. ch. lxxii. | 6. 

II Ib. ch. lxxviii. } 8. T| Ib. f 6. 

** See Birtb. 

ft SEE, vol. xviii. ch. lxxviii. f 9 I 


and educate them, (c) If he sees others in society 
leading a vicious life, he must do his best to retrieve 
them, (d) He must perform certain religious rites, 
like those of the Dvazhdah-Homast. 

In the Viraf-N&mak the adulterer is represented 
as punished by being thrown into a steaming brazen 
caldron (ch. lx.), the adulteress as gashing her own 
bosom and breasts (ch. lxii.).* The adulteress who 
brings about abortion meets with worse punishment 
(ch. Txiv.). In all cases of adultery the Vendidad 
(xv. 18) requires that the person seducing a woman, 
whether married or unmarried, shall maintain her 
and the children that may be born of her until they 
come of age. Any attempt at abortion was con¬ 
sidered a great sin (Vend. xv. 11-14). 

Jivanji Jamshedji Mom. 
ADULTERY (Roman).— i. Under the Repub¬ 
lic.—The word adultcrium is a noun - derivative 
of adulterare, which is probably ad alterum (se 
converters). The offence on the part of the wife is 
sexual intercourse with any man other than her 
lawful husband. On the part of the husband it 
has a narrow meaning, and is confined to mis- 
londuct with married women, misconduct with 
>ther than married women being designated by 
the general term stuprum. The unequal treat¬ 
ment of husband and wife is bluntly expressed by 
Cato in Aul. Gel), x. 23: ‘In adulteno uxorem 
tuam si prehendisses, sine iudicio inipune nec.ares: 
ilia te, si adulterares . . . digito non auderet con- 
tingere, neque ius est.’ From this passage it is 
clear that the old right of self-help survived into 
the times of the Republic. There is no evidence, 
however, that the adulterer could be killed as well 
as the woman, if taken in the act. Originally the 
offence was dealt with not by the State (except in 
cases where it passed all bounds, and became, like 
open immorality, a matter for the police jurisdiction 
of the censors and cediles), but by the indicium 
domesticum, or family council, in which near rela¬ 
tives took part, with the head of the family as 
president in virtue of his patria potestas. This 
jouncil could inflict what punishment it chose 
Dionys. ii. 25; Suet. Tib. § 35. Cf. PI in. IIN 
civ. 13 ff. : * matronam a suis media mori coactam,’ 
where the charge brought is intemperance). If a 
wife was divorced on the ground of adultery, it 
was left to a civil court to decide what part of 
her dowry she should retain. Such a trial was 
termed a indicium de moribus. The procedure 
followed is not accurately known, and cannot be 
recovered with any certainty from the evidence of 
the later lawyers, w r ho are our only authorities. 

2 . Under the Empire: The Lex Julia.—by the 
end of the Republic, owing, among other causes, 
to the absence of effective legislation, immorality 
became so rife at Rome that the Government be¬ 
came alarmed at the prospect of a shrinkage in 
the population of Italy. In consequence of this, 
Augustus in 736/18 carried through the measure 
known (though the title is doubtful) as the Lex 
Julia de adulteriis coercendis (Hor. Car. iv. 5. 
21-24 ; Suet. Aug. § 34). This, as its opening clause 
shows (‘ ne guts posthac stuprum adulteriumve 
facito sciens aolo malo ’), was directed against im¬ 
morality in general as well as against adultery. 
But now for the first time Roman law recognized 
adultery as an act done in contravention of tne law 
of the State, and allowed others than the father 
>r husband of the adulteress to prosecute. For 
JhiB purpose a new court (quatstio perpetua ) was 
established (Dio, liv. 30). The fragments of the 
law that survive will be found in Bruns, Fontes 
Juris Antiquity p. 114. Adultery on the part of 
wife or concubine was declared punishable by the 
law, while marital misconduct was taken to include 
iflences knowingly ( dolo malo) committed against 
* Hoahangji and Haug, Virty-Mamak, pp. 189, 187. 
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any matrona honest a, as well as against a married 
soman ( mater/amilias). It should be noticed that 
the concubinatus, or inferior marriage, though of 
great antiquity, was now for the first time recognized 
as a permanent legal relationship, doubtless in order 
to prevent such connexions from being penalized 
under the clauses against stuprum. The law fined 
the adulteress in one half of her dowry and one 
third of her property. The adulterer lost the half 
of his property. Both were interdicted fire and 
water, a punishment soon replaced by exile or 
deportation to an island. There is no ground for 
supposing that the death-penalty was sanctioned 
by the original terms of the Lex Julia (Paul. Sent, 
ii. 26. 14). Conviction entailed infamia (Dig. iii. 
2. 2, 3), and the condemned became incapable of 
giving evidence ( intestabiles , Dig. xxii. 5. 14, 18). 
The adulteress could not marry again (Dig. xxiii. 
2 . 26), but she was not debarred from entering the 
condition of concubinatus (Mart. vi. 22 ). The dis¬ 
solution of the marriage was a necessary preliminary 
to any action taken against the wife or her para¬ 
mour, and if her husband did not divorce his wife, 
he Tendered himself liable to the charge of procura¬ 
tion ( lenocinium ). For sixty days after the dissolu¬ 
tion of the marriage the right to prosecute was 
reserved to the husband or father of the woman 
(Dig. xlviii. 5. 2 , § 8 ). If these took no action 
within this period of time, any one unconnected 
with the family ( extraneus ) could prosecute (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 85). Both offenders could not be prose¬ 
cuted at once, and the trial of the one had to be 
completed before that of the other was begun. If 
the man was acquitted, the woman could not be 
charged. A period of limitation was prescribed 
within which an action must be brought, — six 
months in the case of the woman, five years in 
the case of the man. The ancient right of self-help 
was never entirely abolished, but the exercise of it 
was severely restricted. A father who surprised 
his daughter in ipsa turpitudme might kill her and 
her paramour, if he did so in continents, which was 
held to mean ‘almost by one and the same blow.’ 
The husband’s right to kill his wife when taken 
in the act was withdrawn. Here we seem to see 
an attempt to abolish the right of self-help by 
restricting it to the person least likely to act on 
the impulse of the moment. The only fragment 
which the husband retained of his former power was 
the right to kill the adulterer if a freedman of the 
family or a persona vilis (e.g. an actor), and if found 
in the house. The husband could detain the adul¬ 
terer for twenty hours in order to secure evidence 
of the offence (rei testandee causa). 

The Lex Julia formed the basis of all subsequent 
legislation against adultery. It was not seriously 
modified till Constantine, under the influence of 
Christian ideas, introduced the penalty of death 
for the adulterer, and, by a curious reaction, once 
more confined the right of prosecution to the near 
relatives of the adulteress. The death penalty was 
maintained during the reignsof succeeding emperors. 
It was confirmed ny Justinian (Inst. iv. 18. 4), who 
imposed on the adulteress the penalty of lifelong 
imprisonment in a nunnery, unless the offended 
husband cared to reclaim her within two years. 

LmciUTUitic.—W. Rein, Das Criminalrecht der Horner, 1844, 
p. 885 ff. ; Th. Mommsen, Rom. Strafrecht, 1899, p. 688 flf. ; 
A. du Boys, Hut. du droit eriminel dee peuples aneuns , 1845, 
pp. 400ff.,677ff. F. W. Hall. 

ADULTERY (Semitic).—The treatment of in¬ 
fidelity among the Semites can be illustrated by a 
great variety of evidence, extending from the 
codified legislation of gammurabi, king of Baby¬ 
lonia ( c. 2250), to the unwritten, though no less 
authoritative, tribal laws of the present day. So 
far as women are concerned—and, as elsewhere, 


the infidelity of the man was only tardily recog¬ 
nized as blameworthy—it must be understood that 
the offence implies a particular type of marriage, 
since it is obvious that where the woman has 
liberty of choice, does not leave her own kin, and 
may receive her suitors when or as long as she 
will, adultery is out of the question. Such a union 
is entirely one of a personal character, and gives 
the man no legitimate offspring.* But the pre¬ 
vailing type in the Semitic world is that wherein 
the woman follows the husband, who has paid a 
1 bride-price ’ (Arab, mahr , Heb. rndhar) to her kin, 
whereby he has compensated them for the loss of 
her services, and has acquired the right of possess¬ 
ing sons who shall belong to his tribe. By this act 
the man has practically acquired the exclusive 
property-rights, and deprives the woman of the 
right of disposing of her own person. Further, it 
must be recognized that this does not imply that 
paternity always meant what it does to us. The 
evidence goes to show that the man is at first only 
the father of all the children of the woman he has 
taken ; and he might transfer or dispose of her 
temporarily in a way that is quite repugnant to 
all ideas of chastity. At this stage, tneretoie, 
a distinction could be, and was, drawn between 
authorized and unauthorized laxity, and in the 
circumstances the term 1 adultery ’ could be applied 
only to those acts of infidelity which were done 
without the husband’s consent or knowledge. It 
required a great advance before any hi caking of 
the union between husband and wife could be re¬ 
garded as a desecration. + See Marriage. 

In tracing the growing strictness of ideas of 
chastity in the Semitic world, it is to be observed 
that there w'as a gradual development of institu¬ 
tions of law and justice. Primarily, all offences 
against a man are matters for him and for bis kin 
or tribe to settle ; adultery may thus be privately 
avenged, and it is not until society has taken many 
steps forward in government that the matter is 
taken out of private hands and referred to a judicial 
inquiry. There is a great social gap, therefore, 
between the parental authority of Judah in Gu 38, 
and the recognition that immorality is an offence 
to be punished by judges, in Job 31 1 . 

It is undeniable that there was much in early 
Semitic life that cannot be judged in the light of 
modern ideas, and that primitive usages which 
were hardly thought to be dishonourable (Gn 19 7f *, 
cf. Jg It) 28 * )—for which parallels could easily be 
found— bespeak a lack of refinement which leads 
to the inference that adultery, if recognized at all, 
could only have been the unauthorized infidelity 
referred to above. But a general advance in cus¬ 
tom can be traced, and is peculiarly illustrated by 
three stories of the patriarchs: there is a distinct 
growth in morals in the account of Isaac’s adven¬ 
ture at Gerar (Gn 26) as compared w ith the dupli¬ 
cate narrative of Abraham in Egypt (eh. 12), and 
these stories from the Jahwist or .Judaean source 
are overshadowed by the Eloliist or Ephraimite 
account of Abraham at Gerar (eh. 20), where the 
iniquity of adultery is forcibly realized. 

Under the ordinary type of marriage, know r n as 
the baal or marriage of subjection, the Semitic 
woman, if unmarried, is entirely under the author¬ 
ity of her father; if betrothed or married, of her 
husband. It is necessary, therefore, to observe 
that, if adultery is primarily an infringement of the 
husband’s rights, seduction is no less a matter for 
the father of the unbetrothed virgin. According to 
the old Hebrew law (Ex 22 lflf *), the man who w>as 

* See Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia 2 , pp. 79-99. 

f Robertson Smith's researches are supplemented by Well- 
hausen (GGiV, 1893), who has observed that among the A rub! 
mistrust and jealousy spring less from love or ethical considera¬ 
tions than from ideas of property. 
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guilty of seduction was obliged to pay the tndha 
or bride-price and marry his victim ; * the late; 
code (Dt 22‘ Mt ') fixes the amount at fifty shekels, 
and characteristically prevents the man from turn¬ 
ing his newly-made wife adrift, by removing from 
him the right of divorce. How the law worked in 
ancient Israel can be gathered from the account in 
(In 34, where, although little of the oldest narrative 
lias been retained, it seems clear that compensation 
was required, and dispute or high-handed action 
would lead to furious intertribal conflicts. + The 
usual penalty for adultery was compensation, 
but frequently the offender was put to death. 
Modern custom permits the guilty pair, if caught, 
to be killed at once, or, at the sentence of the 
sheikhs, all the men take an equal share in the 
execution. The last point is important, since blood¬ 
shed according to primitive thought is a respon¬ 
sibility which all members of the community must 
share. The old form of exacting the death-penalty 
is parallel, as Robertson Smith has observed, to 
the ancient ritual of sacrifice. In both, every 
member of the km should as far as possible 
artieipate in the aet.J The particular lorm of 
eath-penalty may vary between stoning, strang¬ 
ling, impaling, burning, and—at the present day— 
even shooting. 

Mere suspicion of adultery is not enough, 
and terrible consequences may result from un¬ 
supported denunciation. Hebrew law required two 
witnesses, and (by an extension of the talio) the 
false accuser would bring upon himself the punish¬ 
ment his charge would have entailed upon another. 
It is noteworthy that the law in Dt 22® specifically 
provides that the guilty ones are ‘found’ in the 
act. The law in question belongs to a group which 
reflects that stage where moral ideas have become 
so advanced that the husband attaches importance 
to the chastity of his newly-married wife (the 
restrictions of Lv 21 7 - u apply only to the priests). 
The procedure (Dt 22 ls ' ai ) is detailed, and states 
that if the accusation of impurity brought against 
the bride is true, she is stoned to death by ‘the 
men of the city ’; if false, the man must pay a 
hundred shekels to the father, and is not permitted 
to divorce his wife.§ It is intelligible that, in the 
former event the girl is treated as an adulteress, 
since from the time that she was betrothed she iN 
regarded dr facto as a married woman. The same 
code in its treatment of betrothed women makes a 
noteworthy distinction in the scene of the offence. 
Should it be committed in the city, both are 
stoned ; whereas, if it be in the open country, the 
woman goes free, since it is assumed that she cried 
for help and found no protector (vv. B ‘ a7 ).|| 

The Babylonian code of Hammurabi implies a 
more advanced state of culture than the oldest 
Hebrew. The position of the married woman was 
secured by a contract which could specify the 
penalty for her infidelity and possibly vouched for 
ner purity at the time of marriage.IT The follow¬ 
ing laws require notice:—The man who is caught 
ravishing a betrothed virgin who is living in her 
father’s house is put to death, whilst she herself 
goes free. If she was betrothed to his own son, a 
distinction is drawn dependent upon whether the 
marriage had or had not been consummated. In 
the latter event, the man must pay half a mina of 
silver and give her her personal property, and she 

* The payment, ‘according to the bride-price of virgins,’ 
which the man must make in the event of the father’s refusal, is 
apparently an additional compensation. 

f Of. Doughty, Arabia Deserta, li. 114 (see Bennett, Tht 
Century Bible, ‘ Genesis,’ p. 318 f.). 

I Religion of the Semites*, pp. 285, 4858, 

| See, further, Driver, ICC, * Deut.’ p. 255. 

II Of. with this Boas and Ruth (Ru 2« w. sq. 

U See the contract, Pinches, The Old Testament? (1903), p. 178. 
It will be noticed that in Dt 22 16ff the aocusation of impurity is 
regarded ae a distinct reflexion upon the parents. 


is free to marry whom she will. In the former 
event, the man is strangled ; the treatment of the 
girl is uncertain in the text.* Drowning was the 
ordinary legal penalty, although, according to a 
somewhat obscure law, the man might pardon his 
ife and the king the adulterer at their will. 
The Babylonian procedure in cases where absolute 
proof was not at hand is characteristic. In all 
ordinary cases the wife could take an oath and 
swear her innocence, and was allowed to return (or 
was sent?) to her (father’s) house; but ‘if the 
finger had been pointed at her on account of 
another,’ and she is obviously the subject of scandal, 
she must undergo ordeal by water. Robertson 
Smith has cited the Arabian story of Hind bint 
Utba, whose husband sent her back to her father 
on suspicion of unehastifcy, and it appears that the 
case could not rest there, her treatment being 
clearly regarded as an insult; and from another 
incident it would seem that suspected wives could 
be conducted under ignominious circumstances to 
the Kaba and there swear seventy oaths.f The 
ordeal and oath reappear in the antique ordeal pre¬ 
served in a late source, Nu S 11 '* 1 , where the susnected 
wife is conducted to the priest, who brings ner in 
umiliating attire before Jaliweh. There the priest 
charges her by an oath which she accepts with the 
formula * Amen,’ and prepares a potion of holy 
water and the dust of the floor of the sanctuary ,t 
n which have been washed the words of the oath. 
The procedure, which does not prescribe any 
punishment for unjust accusation, is treated at 
greater length in the Mishna (Sota ; cf. also Jos. 
Ant. hi. xi. 6 ), and is said to have been abolished 
towards the close of the 1st cent. A.D. (cf., further, 
Oath, Ordeal). 

The old Babylonian code handles acts of adultery 
in the case where the husband is a captive away 
roin home. If he had left means of livelihood (lit. 
uaintenance), and the wife enters Ihe house of 
another, she is condemned to be drowned,—his 
amily perhaps bring the charge,—whilst, failing 
hese means, her desertion is not blameworthy; 
>nly, should the man regain his city she must leave 
,he second husband (and children, if any) and 
oturn. Not unconnected with the subject is the 
urther law that the woman who brought about 
ter husband’s death in order to marry another is 
,o Vie killed. In Talmudic law, moreover, the 
adulteress who is divorced may not marry her 
accomplice. The charge against the widow in Gn 
38, as the narrative shows, comes under the case of 
uetrothed women, but the penalty (burning) is ex¬ 
ceptional.! When the woman was of low standing, 
\.g. a slave, the death-sentence was not demanded 
Lv 19™-). 

Naturally, the extreme sentence was not always 
jarried out. Usage varied according to the tone 
if public opinion and private interests. A man 
night not care to parade his wife’s disgrace 
Mt l l# ), and the woman in Jn 8 who was taken in 
adultery ultimately departs unpunished. Cosmo¬ 
politan life in Palestine in the last centuries of 
die pre-Christian era was scarcely conducive to 
curity, and the writer in Pr 6 ®* emphasizes 
lot ho much the immorality as the folly of 
.he man who provokes the jealousy and wrath 
>f the husband in a way which is likely to have 
mpleasant consequences for himself (cf. also Sir 
'•j 18-36). No doubt th e teaching of the Hebrew 
irophets always outstripped contemporary morals. 

* For 'one shall cast her into the water’ we should probably 
•ead 'him' (Scbeil, Winckler, Harper, etc.); see 8. A. Cook. 
Laws of Moses, etc. (1903) 100 f. In that case ‘ strangled ’ should 
ireforablv be ‘bound.’ 
t Kinship*, p. 123; Rel. Sem* p. 180. 

I For Semitic parallels cf. the 8yriac hendnd and sheydgtd, 
.nd see JQR, 1902, p. 4S1 ; JR AS, 1903, p. 595. 

$ For daughters of priests (Lv 21»), for all cases of immorality 
ub 20* 41*» f ) and tor incest (Cods of (/oinumrabi). 
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The great advance upon primitive thought wan the 
insistence upon the fact that adultery is as immoral 
in the husband as in the wife; previous to this the 
adulterer suffered only in so far as he had been the 
object of the injured husband’s revenge. Accord¬ 
ingly the Decalogue and related teaching mark a 
great step in ethics in denouncing adultery, and in 
their warning against the covetousness from which 
lust springs (of. the development of the truth in 
Mt 

The peculiar character of Nature-worship and 
the native cults of Baal and Ashtoreth were direct 
incentives to impurity, and whatever may have 
influenced growth of refinement in this scattered 
field, it is evident that the purer conception of 
Jahweh among the Hebrew prophets went hand 
in hand with the refinement of moral ideas m 
Israel. The relation between worshipper and God 
was typified by the marriage-relation, and Jahweh 
was His people’s baal even as the husband was 
the baal of nis wife. It was impossible not to 
perceive that intercourse with aliens tended in¬ 
evitably to participation in foreign rites, and 
the symbolical use of such terms as * jealousy,’ 

‘fornication,’or ‘adultery’ becomes characteristic 
of the religious life of Israel, bound as it was to 
its God as surely as the wife was bound to her 
husband. Hosea’s doctrine was thus in accordance 
with well-established belief, and lays stress upon the 
fact that, whatever may have been the customary 
attitude towards adultery in everyday life, Jahweh 
had neither destroyed nor utterly forsaken His 
adulterous people, but was willing to receive them 
again and pay the betrothal price of * faithfulness.’ 

Litkraturb — A. B. Davidson, art. ‘Iloaea’ in Hastings’ 
DB\ PKFSt, 1897, p. 12811., 1901, p. 176If., 1906, p. 860; and 
the works referred to in the course of the above article. For 
the (>T laws consult C. F. Kent, Meuayen of Iirael'i Lawgiveru 

( 1902 ), p. 92. Stanley A. Cook. 

ADVAITA.- Advaita, derived from a privative 
and dvaita, ‘ duality ’ or ‘ dualism ’ (from Ssr. dvi— 
‘two’), in its philosophic applications means non- 
dualism, and is used to designate the fundamental 
principle of the Vedftnta (see art. VkdANTA), which 
asserts that the only reality is brahman ; that the 
dualism set up between self and the world, between 
spirit and matter, is the result of illusion (mdyd), 
or of ignorance ( avidya ). The manifold world with 
its changing phenomena is unreal ; the only reality 
is brahman, which is identified with utman or self. 
The view which accepts as real t>otli the Ego and 
the non-Egu in their distinction and opposition is 
dvaita or dualism ; that which denies this dualism 
is advaita. 

It is important to note the negative form of this 
philosophic term. It would have l»een easy to find 
a positive term if the intention had been to assert 
dogmatically the oneuess of all reality as a positive 
conclusion. The advaita does not positively assert 
this oneness; it simply denies the dualism which 

resents itself in our ordinary thinking. This 

istinction is not only of importance in defining 
the precise meaning of the advaita , hut it also 
throws light on the process of development by 
which Indian philosophy arrived at this result. 

Just as the ideal philosophy of Greece was pre¬ 
ceded by attempts to reach the basis of things 
along quite other lines, so the advaita solution of 
the Indian problem was the culmination of a long 
series of philosophic systems. These are generally 
described as the six darkanas, the six recognized 
systems. 

The predominant interest in all of these was religious, not 
philosophic. The Nyfcya taught its logic in order that man by 
finding out truth might attain to tne bliss of emancipation 
through the favour of iivara (God), whose existence can he 
demonstrated by inference. The Vaiie?ika school sought to 
enlarge our means of knowledge by an elaborate classification 
of existence. The B&nkhya called in question these classifica¬ 
tions, and reduced all existences to one, which it called prakrti, 


dead matter, out of which all other subslancea were formed 
by the spontaneous action of its three qualities (see art. 
Sankiiva). The explanation of life it sought m a puru-ta 
(soul), always in, but not of, prakrti. Unwilling to admit 
the presence of a Creator, it thinks to secure the same result 
by the joint action of this purufa and prakrti. Punufa 
cannot create ; jrrakrti cannot move ; the one is lame, the other 
is blind. But the cripple and the blind work together for the 
benefit of the cripple. Purufa believes himself to he miserable 
as being bound in prakrti ; but when, h\ the destruction of 
karma (action), he inset free from the influence of prakrti and 
attains to a correct understanding of the course of nature, he is 
set free from misery. The Yoga restored to this atheistic 
system the idea of a self-existent ufoora, through whose guidance 
alone purufa could find his wav to salvation This result, how- 
ever, could he achieved only through a long process of physical 
discipline based on a knowledge of the occult processes of 
nature (see art. Yooa). The 1‘urva Miniamsa was a return to 
the authority of Vedic ritual and ceremony, while the l ttara 
Mim&msa devoted itself to an exposition of the rationalism of the 
Upanisads, in which are found the germs of those conceptions 
which are peculiar to the advaita teaching (sec ait. V it n ant a). 

Tliih laLest of the six schools, basing itself on 
revelation (kj-ti), asserts that revelation not justi¬ 
fied by reason and not corroborated by common 
sense experience will not lead to any leal know¬ 
ledge. It addresses itself to a criticism of the 
creation theory, and the evolution theory of the 
Vaise$>ika and the Sankhya systems above men¬ 
tioned. It cuIIb in question the very nature of 
our perceptions of prakrti , and asserts that we 
are never conscious of anything beyond our own 
consciousness of phenomena, whethet objective m 
subjective. Thought and being are, m fact, so 
inseparably united, that the attempt to separate 
the one from the other is like trying to mount on 
one’s own shoulders. Thought can never transcend 
thought, and all we are cognizant of is thouaht. 
lieal existence (sat) is the same as thought (chit). 
We are cognizant of phenomena under various 
forms, and we ascribe to them various names, hut 
that of whieh they are the names and fonns we 
do not know. The substratum of phenomena is 
per se incapable of definition, it is indesen liable 
(anirvachaniya). Nor can it he maintained that 
these phenomena are evolved from thought, for to 
assert that thought, changes itself into phenomena 
would be to contradict our experience of the 
essentia] nature of thought as one and the same 
in all states and under all conditions. 

Abandoning, therefore, the theories of creation 
and evolution, the advaita has recourse to what it 
calls vivarta, the mere unaccountable assumption 
of the phenomenal in thought. Thought and 
Being having been shown to be inseparable, the 
supreme genus is a compound of both, which is 
named brahman. Thus the advaita proclaims 
itself a philosophy of non-dualism. It recognizes 
phenomena as phenomena ; hut it refuses to pene¬ 
trate into the ultimate nature of their substratum 
which it declares to he a profound mystery. 
Matter without mind and mind without matter 
are alike unthinkable. Dvaita, duality, is an 
entire misconception. The philosophical accuracy, 
therefore, of the term advaita, which was selected 
to designate this philosophical position, is apparent. 
It does not assert that all is one ; it denies duality 
without asserting the convertibility of mind and 
mat ter. According to the advaita doctrine, the 
test of supreme or ultimate reality is unchange¬ 
ableness. The eye does not change with the phe¬ 
nomena which it perceives ; but it can he cognized 
as phenomenal by the mind, which can discern the 
changing conditions of the eye, the mind itself 
remaining unchanged throughout the process But 
the mind, with its various phenomena of reason, 
volition, feeling, etc., is cognized as phenomenal 
by something which cannot he cognized by any¬ 
thing else, for it is unchanging and unique. This 
something is the ultimate self-cognizant and con¬ 
stant fact in all our perceptions. In and through 
it everything is. It is unconditioned, and therefuie 
indescribable, It i*> neither he nor she ; it is it. 
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Of it is all real being (sat), all thought (chit), al 
joy ( ananda ). Hence the formula which defines 
brahman — sach-chid-dnanda — being, thought, joy. 

It is to be noted that the advaita does not deny 
the existence of matter, it simply regards it as 
per se unknowable, and therefore indescribable. 
We can know it only in the forms in which it is 
phenomenally present in thought. All our know¬ 
ledge contains two elements, one constant and 
eternal, which is the true, the real ; the other 
changing and transitory, which is the untrue, the 
unreal. 

The precise meaning of mdyd becomes clearer 
when regarded from this point of view. Maya is 
illusion, but not illusion without a basis. This 
basis is not thought which is changing, but the 
indescribable, the unknowable substratum of phe¬ 
nomena. That this unknowable must exist is a 
necessity of thought. Some metaphysicians speak 
of it as if it were an illusion out and out, sent 
forth from within the bosom of thought itself ; but 
this is a view which is not necessitated by the 
teaching of the advaita as expounded above. 
Mdyd cannot mean illusion out and out, but only 
so far as the phenomenal presentation is concerned. 
The Advaitin is concernea only in maintaining that 
thought and being are inseparable; it is quite in 
harmony with this position to maintain that a sub¬ 
stratum of phenomena, regarding which nothing 
is or can be known, exists. 

The name given to the complex whole, thought and being; 
M reality, brahman, has been variously explained. (See art. 
Brahman). The most satisfactory explanation is that which 
traces it to the rise of the term in the Rigveda to describe 
the elevating and inspiring power of prayer, resulting in 
an elevation of spirit winch seems to lift the soul out of the 
consciousness of its individual separate existence It is also 
designated atman (self), not as implying individuality, for the 
consciousness of individuality must vanish in the contemplation 
of brahman, but because the sphere within which these higher 

K rocesses of thought, winch rise above the phenomenal self, 
ave their being is that of the thinking subject. Brahman is the 
Supreme, the unconditioned Seif, transcending all individuality. 
The relation of this brahman to the illusions that present them¬ 
selves in our consciousness is illustrated by familiar examples- 
the mirage assumed to be water, the rope assumed to be a 
snake, etc. As in some of these instances want of proper light 
is the source of the illusion, so want of right knowledge is the 
cause of our mistaking phenomena for realities. 

The Advaitins weie fullv conscious of the gravity 
of the problem which still remained unsolved, viz. 
the real origin of these illusions. In many of 
their attempts at explanation they contradict the 
fundamental principle of their system. We are 
told that mdyd is only a creation of the mind ; 
the mind is led away to these false notions. But 
this explanation, which seems to give definite 
objective existence to these false notions, is sub¬ 
versive of advaitism. The attempt is made to 
evade this dilliculty by asserting that the mind 
has within itself from eternity ideas which it 
only reflects or dreams out. ft thus only per¬ 
ceives itself. But eternal ideas seem also to 
constitute a separate reality. Others find the 
origin of mdyd in the limitations imposed upon 
the unlimited. These limits, which give rise to the 
phenomena of peroeption, are the creation of the 
individual as an individual; in brahman , the un¬ 
limited, there is no individualization. To be eman¬ 
cipated from all sense of separate individuality is 
real knowledge, real bliss. This is the emanci¬ 
pation which finds expression in the formula tat- 
tvam-asi, ‘ thou art it.’ 

Others, again, have recourse to the theory of 
reflexion, viz. that the varying phenomena of per¬ 
ception emerge through the reflexion of brahman 
in nature. But what is it that reflects? Here 
again we have duality. The most generally 
accepted solution is that which despairs of the 
solution, which contents itself with saying that 
separate existence in every form is false, all is as 
it is, all is brahman. It illustrates its position by I 


the story of Y&jfiavalkya, the ancient sage, who, 
when asked by one of his pupils in a question, 
thrice repeated, to describe the advaita, gave no 
answer ; and, when pressed, replied that th e advaita 
is best described by silence, for all describing means 
dvaita or dualism.* 

Religion having furnished the chief stimulus to 
Indian philosophic thought, we naturally expect 
to find the root and germ of its leading conceptions 
in the Indian sacred writings. A line of thought 
leading up to the Ved&ntic or advaita conception 
can be distinctly traced in the Brahmanas based 
upon the Vedas, and in subsequent writings 
reckoned as inspired scripture. 

Starting from a worship of personified nature- 
powers, the religious mind of tne ancient Indians 
pressed on to seek that on which the gods and the 
worlds depended for their creation and their sup¬ 
port. It lound it in that elevation of soul experi¬ 
enced in prayer, which enabled it to transcend its 
individual existence, to which it gave the name 
brahman. 

In the Taittirlya-Br&limana, 2, 8, 9, 6, the ques¬ 
tion of the Rigveda, ‘ Who is the supporter of 
the hearers of the world ? ’ is answered, lirahman 
is declared to be ‘ that out of which earth and 
heaven have been formed, and that which upholds 
the bearers of the world.’ 

In the Kathaka-TJpanisad, v. 1-3, which repre¬ 
sents a later stage in this process of thought, the 
brahman is described as the most inward and the 
noblest element in all the manifestations of nature, 

‘ the sun in the firmament, God in the heavens,’ as 
dwelling everywhere, as horn everywhere, and he 
only is free from suffering and sure of salvation 
who reveres ‘ the unborn, the unchangeably 
spiritual ’ that dwells within him. 

In the Chandogya-Upanisad is set forth in the 
clearest terms this exaltation of the atman, oi 
self, in its identification with brahman. ‘ Thi» 
Universe is brahman. Its material is spirit, life is 
its body, light its form . . . all-embracing, silent, 
undisturbed—this is my soul (atman) in the inmost 
heart, smaller than a seed of grain—this is my 
soul in the inmost heart, greater than the earth, 
greater than the heavens, greater than all these 
worlds . . . this is brahman ; to it shall I, when I 
go hence, be united.’ + The self in this sense is 
‘the real,’ ‘the one without a second (adntiya).' 
It is that out of which the whole world has been 
formed, of which the world is a mere transforma- 
,ion. He who knows the one knows all. 

The parallel movements of thought in the ancient and modern 
philosophies of the West have been frequently pointed out. 
The early Oreek philosophy waB inspired by the longing to dis¬ 
cover a principle of unity in the manifoldness of the phenomenal 
world. The earlier attempts resulted in the assumption of some 
one common physical principle, out of which this variety was 
developed ; the later attempts sought it in a spiritual cause. 
Xenophanes proclaimed the unity of the Divine, and his disciple 
Parmenides, denying to this Divine principle personality and 
change, reduced it to Being. To the unity thus reached by the 
path of pure abstraction he opposed the world of phenomena as 
non-being (to ov). The correspondence between these suc¬ 
cessive stages in Greek thought and the course of Indian thought 
outlined above is interesting and suggestive. The other parallel 
is that presented by the Kantian philosophy. By a different 
path from that of mere abstraction, Kant pursued the same 
metaphysical quest. Having subjected to a minute critical 
analysis the faculties of human knowledge, he arrived at the 
result that ‘the thing in itself' (dot Ding an tich) is not 
accessible to human knowledge, as all knowledge of the external 
objective world is realized through the application of certain 
categories of thought, the categories of space, time, and causal¬ 
ity, which inhere in the mind of the thinking subject. Reality 
in itself, therefore, so far as these faculties are our means of 
nowledge, is unknowable. 

Oue cannot fail to recognize here also a remark- 
ble similarity between Kant’s critical position 
,nd the real advaita doctrine. But there is this 
mportant difference to be noted in regard to 

Sankara on Brahmasutra, iii. 2. 17; Deussen, Upanishads 
Eng. tr. (1906) p. 150 f. 
t Chind.-Up. iii. 14, cf. Satap.-Br. x. 6. S. 
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method. The advaita presents us with no critical 
analysis of the process of knowledge, for we can 
scarcely dignify with such a name the arbitrary 
and fanciful methods above indicated, by which 
the Advaitin sought to explain the fact of maya 
in our perception of phenomena. So far as the 
advaita is to be regarded as a philosophy, it is a 
philosophy of a purely abstract and speculative 
nature. By one supreme effort of mind it advances 
to a position which other philosophies have sought 
to establish by a patient and laborious examina¬ 
tion of the facts of experience. In its religious 
Aspect it exhibits similar characteristics, and its 
religious aspect is more important than its specu¬ 
lative interest. It is a doctrine of salvation 
through the attainment of the true knowledge, and 
this knowledge is to be realized in the advaita 
conclusion. By a purely intellectual effort the 
emancipation of the soul from evil is to be 
achieved. In this solution of a deep moral prob¬ 
lem we sec the same impatience of facts, the 
same summary method of reaching the desired 
goal, as marks the speculative side of this philo¬ 
sophy. How far this philosophy has sounded the 
depths of the problem may he gathered from the 
illustration which it employs to describe it. One 
who wears a jewel round his neck is distressed 
when, forgetting that he has it, he searches here 
and there to (ind it. His peace is restored when 
he discovers that it has never been lost. So, we 
are told, the distressed soul linds salvation in the 
knowledge that there is no diversity, no evil, no 
separateness. Pleasure and pain are merely the 
results of this false sense of individuality and 
separateness. The mind of the individual may be 
conscious of evil and of suffering ; but the great 
mind brahman knows nothing of these. Identifi¬ 
cation with brahman is the source of all bliss, the 
sense of separateness is the root of all evil. 

Litekaturr —See art. Vkpanta. The view of AUvattism given 
above will be found full} expounded in M. N. Dvjvcdi’s Monism 
or Advaitunn? Bombay, 1889. D. MaCKICHAN. 

ADVOCATE.—The etymological meaning of 
‘advocate’ (Lat. advoratus) is one railed to, i.e. 
one called to anothci’s aid. It may be used of one 
called in to assist another in any business, as, e.g., 
when an official appointed to defend the rights and 
revenues of the church was called advoratns eccle- 
sitr. In legal phraseology an advocate is one 
called in to assist another’s cause in a court of 
justice. The Lat. advocatus had a wider signifi¬ 
cance than ‘ advocate ’ connotes in modern Eng¬ 
lish ; in Cicero’s time it denoted a backer, lienee 
any legal assistant: not an advocate as in later 
authors (of. PhiL i. § 16, pro Owe. §§ 24, 43). Like 
TapanX-riTos in classical Greek, advoratus might 
refer to any ‘ friend of the accused person, called 
to speak to his character, or otherwise enlist the 
sympathy of the judges (or, as we should call 
them, the jury) in Ins favour.’ 

Held ( Notes on Translation of NT, 1899, 102) support* the 
k)K>ve statement by the following apposite quotation from 
Asconius, ad Cic m Q Ccecil : ‘ <^ui defendit alterum m iudicio, 
aut patronvs dicitur si orator est; aut advocatus, si aut ius 
sugeerit, aut prmsonUam suam commodat amino.* For a 
similar use of irapaKArp-o? he refers to Dem. de F. L init. p. 
341. 10; I)iog. Lnert. Fit. Ihoms, iv. 50. In Philo, de Opif. M. 
5 6 ' the olliee intended is that of a monitor or adviser . . . but 
■till preserving the leading idea of amicus advocatus in eon- 
silium.’ 

‘Advocate,’ as a judicial term, now generally 
signilies pleader. This is a natural development 
of meaning, for assistance in courts of law usually 
takes the form of speaking on behalf of one who is 
accused. As thus employed the word practically 
corresponds to the English ‘ barrister,’ whose office 
it is to plead the cause of his client. 

Five uses of advocate fall within the limits of 
this article, viz.:— 


i. In the New Testament: 

(a) .1 (’Nils Christ ‘an Advocate.’ 

(l») The Ilolj Spirit 'another Advocate, 
a. In Church llistorj : 

(a) Advocatus ecclesia. 

(hi A dvoratus diaboli. 

(e) Advocatus lie t. 

x . ‘ Advocate ’ in NT.—{a) Jesus Christ ‘an 
Advocate.’ —There is general agreement that in 
1 Jn 2 1 (‘If any man sin, we have an Advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous’), 
‘ Advocate ’ is a better rendering of rapdicXyros 
than either ‘Comforter’ or ‘Helper,’ the alterna¬ 
tives suggested in HVm. Wyclif, following the 
Vulgate, has ‘ We lmn an aduocat anentis the fadir.’ 
In considering the NT use of this word, Jewish as 
well as classical authors should be consulted. In 
Rabbinical literature p t raqlita ’ — the Aramaic 
transliteration of xa/xbcXTjToi (cf. ‘paraclete’) — is 
not infrequently found. Buxtorf quotes ‘An advo¬ 
cate is a good intercessor before a magistrate or 
king’ (cf. JE vol. ix. p. 514 f.). Doubtless the 
word sometimes occurs m Jewish writers with a 
wider meaning, as in the Targum on Job 16 30 and 
33“, where it represents the Hebrew word for 
‘ interpreter ’ (metis) ; but its use to designate 
* pleader ’ is well established. The antithesis be¬ 
tween advocate and accuser is, for example, clearly 
marked in Pirqe. A both, iv. 11 : ‘He who performs 
one good deed lias gotten to himself one advocate 
[paraclete], and he who commits one transgression 
lias gotten to himself one accuser.’ Field (up. cit.) 
has good grounds for saying that Rabbinical 
writers use paraclete * precisely in the same way 
as St. John in his Epistle, and as the Latin pat- 
ronus which they also adopt.’ This judgment 
accords with the conclusion already drawn from 
the history of the word. Though there is no evi¬ 
dence that the patron us was ever called advoratus, 
‘advocate’ was, in its later usage, extended in 
meaning so as to include the function of the 
Roman patron, who was liable to be called to 
the side of his client * to represent him before the 
tribunals when he became involved in litigation’ 
(Muirhead, Roman Law, p. 9). Clement of Rome 
(1 Ep. ad Cor. i. 36) applies to our Lord the title 
irpooTdrrji =pair onus. 

In 1 .1 n 2 1 the thoughts suggested by the com¬ 
parison of Christ to the Advocate must be inter¬ 
preted in harmony with the context. When the 
believer is charged with having sinned, and Satan 
presses the charge in the presence of the ‘Father 
. . . who judgeth ’ (1 P 1”), Christ pleads for the 
accused ; because He is ‘righteous’ His advocacy 
is well-pleasing to the Father; and His plea that 
God would show forth His righteousness in the 
sinner’s forgiveness is based upon the fact that He 
Himself is more than the sinner’s Advocate, even 
the ‘ propitiation ’ for his sins (1 Jn 2 2 , cf lto 3 20 ). 

‘ Faith in the forgiveness of sins cannot be re¬ 
ligiously and ethically innocuous unless it is 
associated with faith in the propitiation ’ (Rothe, 
ExpT, i. [1890] p. 209). 

(b) The Holy Spirit ‘ another Advocate.’ —There 
has been much controversy in regard to the render¬ 
ing of rapdKX-rjTos in Jn 14* 9 * 29 15 29 16 7 . In all four 

] daces Wyclif and the chief English versions trails- 
ate it ‘ Comforter ’ ; the Rhemisli has ‘ Paraclete.’ 
In RVm 4 Advoeate ’ is the first alternative. Beza, 
however, has advocatus both in the Epistle and in 
the Gospel ; he rightly explains its application to 
the Holy Spirit 1 by a reference to St. Paul’s words 
(Ro 8 s * 4 ) about the Spirit as making intercession 
for us. The same explanation is given by Pearson 
on the eighth article of the Creed’ (Hare, The 
Mission of the Comforter, 1846, note k. Hare’s own 
preference is for ‘Comforter,’ not in its secondary 
sense as Consoler, but in its primary sense os 
Strengthened. Amongst modern scholars there 
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is a growing consensus of opinion in favour of 
' Advocate ’ os a title of the Holy Spirit as well as 
of Jesus Christ. 

‘ Christ is our Advocate on high, 

Thou art our Advocate within.' 

The arguments in nup)>ort of this view are succinctly stated 
b> Field (op. ext. p 103): * (1) “ Another Advocate,” i e. besides 
Mvsclf (2) The word is only known from St John's writi 
here and m 1 Jn 2>, where “advocate” is, bv general conn 
the right word in the right place. (3) Etymologically, advo 
and na.paK\rfTot are identical. (4) This is the only rende 
which accounts for the passive form.’ 

The question is, 1 Does the work of the Holy 
Spirit as described in the above four passages 
correspond to the functions of an advocate?’ In 
three of them (Jn 14 1 ®- 38 15 w ) the Holy Spirit is 
the ‘ Advocate within ’ the hearts of Christ’s dis¬ 
ciples ; as an Advocate he ' pleads the truth and 
makes reply to every argument of sin ’ (14 18 ) ; His 
pleading is with power because He brings to re¬ 
membrance the Saviour’s words, unfolds their 
teaching (14 M ), and bears witness to His glory 
(15 38 ). No strain is put upon the context of these 
passages by this interpretation ; the disciples 
themselves will be ‘ judges against their own un¬ 
believing hearts, and Christ will be triumphantly 
acquitted and declared to be the Son of Cod with 
power’ (Hastings, ExpT , x. [1899] p. 170). The 
remaining passage (16 7 ) describes the Holy Spirit’s 
work in convicting the world. He is Christ’s 
Advocate, and 4 for the Apostles themselves the 
pleading of the Advocate was a sovereign vindica¬ 
tion of their cause. In the great trial they were 
shown to have the right, whether their testimony 
was received or rejected ’ (Westcott, Com. in loc..). 

Zahn (Kinleit. vol. i. p. 45) find* a difficulty in accepting the 
rendering‘another Advocate'in Jn I4i fl . ‘Another,'he argues, 
implied that Christ Himself had already been His disciples' 

Interpreter. But there is no need to give precisely the same 
meaning to ‘ Advocate ’ when it Is applied to Christ's earthly 
intercourse with His disciples and to His heavenly intercession 
on their behalf. The difficulty seems to he sufficientlv met I: 
saying that on earth Christ was ever pleading Owl's cam 
with the men who had been given Him out of the world, whilst 
In heaven He is ever pleading their cause with Clod(ef. Cromer, 
Btbl.-Throl. Lex of XT Gr. p. 337). 

All admit that 4 Advocate ’ does not adequately 
represent the varied work of the Holy Spirit. Ah 
a descriptive general title rather than as a precise 
tr. of the word in the passages discussed above, 
the felicitous suggestion of Dr. E. A. Abbott may 
be gladly accepted : ‘ Perhaps the best periphrasis 
of Paraclete for modern readers would be “ The 
Friend in need ” ’ (Paradosis, 1413a). 

2. 'Advocate' is Church History — (a) 
Advocates ecclesiae.—The 4 Church’s advocate’ was 
a civilian officially charged with the duty of de¬ 
fending ecclesiastical rights and revenues. At the 
sixth Council of Carthage (A.D. 401) it was resolved 
(Canon 10 ) that 4 the Emperors shall be prayed to 
appoint, in union with the bishops, protectors 
(aefensores) for the Church.’ At the eleventh 
Council of Carthage (A.D. 407) it was decreed 
(Canon 2 c) that 4 for the necessities of the Church 
five executors* or exactores shall be demanded of 
the Emperor to collect the revenues of the Church ’ 
(Hefele, Hist, of Church Councils , vol. ii. pp. 425, 
442). At different periods the duties of the advo- 
rati ecclesias —sometimes designated as aaentes , 
drfensores t or exactores —included not only the 
defence and maintenance of the secular and legal 
rights of the Church, but also the protection of the 
poor and of orphans, the exercise of jurisdiction, 
including police functions and the power to levy 
soldiers from among the vassals of ecclesiastics 
who claimed immunity from the service of the 
State. 

At first the office of advoratus ecclesiae, was not 
hereditary, but Ilinschius states ( PRE 1 i. 199) 
that before the end of the 9th cent, founders of 
monasteries, etc., sometimes stipulated that it 


should be retained for themselves and for their 
heirs. In Charlemagne’s time the right of nomine* 
tion belonged to the king ; but to some ecclesiasti 
cal corporations the power of free choice was given, 
with the proviso that the secular authority of the 
district—the duke or count—had the right to reject 
the nominee of the Church. 

When the office of advocate was held by unscru¬ 
pulous men, it became an instrument of oppression 
and extortion. Historians record many charges 
brought against these officials of plundering the 
property of the Church and misappropriating its 
revenues. Kurtz does not overstate the facts 
when he says : 4 Many advocates assumed arbitrary 
powers, and dealt with the property of the Churcn 
and its proceeds just os they chose’ (Church His¬ 
tory , § 86 ). Hinschius (op. cit.) says that it was 
Hope Innocent III. who, in his negotiations with 
Otto IV. and Frederick II., first secured a promise 
that the State should protect the Church against 
the oppression of the aavocati scales ite. 

(b ) Advocatus diaboli. —In the Homan Catholic 
Church, when it is proposed to honour a departed 
saint by Beatification or Canonization,* it is the 
duty of the 4 Devil’s advocate’ to plead against 
the proposal and to bring forward every possible 
objection to it. These objections may lie either 
against the saint’s reputation for ‘heroic’ virtue, 
the orthodoxy of his writings, or the genuineness 
of the miracles with which he is credited. They 
may also have reference to technical eriors of pro¬ 
cedure, or to flaws in the evidence. 

Von Moy, in an article which has Lhe approval of the Roman 
Catholic authorities, says that papal canonizations are not 
certainly known to have taken place before the time of Pope 
John zv. (a. D At first bishops sanctioned beatifications 

thout consulting the Pope, hut in coiiserpience of , 

•l*e Alexander in. decreed (1170) that henceforth papal con 
sent should in all cases he obtained. This decree, known as 
iudivunu* (the word with whnh it begins), is the basis of the 
present regulations in regard to Beatification and Canom/Jttion 
The edict of Pope Urban vm (1034) made it Ikm ond dispute 
that it is the Pope's exclusive prerogative to beatify as well r* 
to canonize, these acts being forbidden not onl\ to bishop*, 
archbishops, etc., hut even to a papal legate, a council unless il 
'ia« the Pope's consent, and the college of cardinals assembled 
vhen the papal throne laemptt (Wetzer-Welte, Ktrdunlezikon 
'ol. ii. p. 140 IT.). 

In the process of Beatification a preliminary 
inquiry is instituted by the bishop of the diocese 
concerned. If the result is favourable to the postu- 
latores who desire the Beatification, the proposal is 
forwarded to the cvngregatio rituum in Rome. 
At the various meetings of this congregation the 
advocatus diaboli or promotor fidei is required to 
bring forward all the objections that can be urged 
against the proposition of the vostulatores. The 
decision is taken after both sides have been fully 
heard. Between the first and second meetings of 
the congreqatio rituum ten years must elapse. 
The Beatification of a saint cannot take place less 
than fifty years after his death. Canonization may 
follow after an interval, if it can be shown that 
since beatification at least two miracles have been 
wrought by God in answer to the intercessions of 
the saint’ (Yon Moy, op. cit.). In llm processes 
preliminary to Canonization the 4 Devil's advocate ’ 
discharges the duties of his office in the manner 
already described. 

The official regulations under which the advo- 
‘.atus diaboli acts provide for the strict application 
of the most stringent tests to the claims of the 
saint whom it is proposed to beatify or to canonize; 
moreover, the final decision, as in all causae nmjores, 
rests with the Pope. It is claimed that 4 in modern 
times the court of Rome has shown itself extremely 
averse to promiscuous canonization ; and since the 
days of Benedict XIV., the promoter of the faith, 

* Beatification differ* from Canonization m that it permit* 
it does not enjoin the honouring (cultus) of a saint, and that 
it applies to a particular diocese, province, or order, but not to 
the whole Koman Catholic world 
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popularly known as the devil’s advocate, has 
exercisea extreme severity in sifting the claims of 
aspirants’ (Foye, Romish Rites, p. 406f.). This 
statement, however true of the procedure under 
some Popes, needs qualification. Alzog, an ortho¬ 
dox writer of ‘ correct ’ opinions, testifies that 
Pius IX. ‘ performed more beatifications and canon¬ 
izations than any of his predecessors ’; and Nip- 

S jld, who quotes this testimony, adds that the 
eatifications of this Pope show him to have been 
1 entirely in the hands of the Jesuits,’ and that 
the biographies of the worthies beatified by him 
are ‘full of unnatural asceticism and unnatural 
miracles.’ The same historian states that the 
virgin Clara of Montefalco was canonized by 
Leo XIH. on the ground that * not only was the 
body of the saint well preserved since her death in 
1308, but that more especially her heart showed 
traces of the instruments of tne passion.’ At the 

{ mblic celebration of Dec. 8, 1881 there were ex¬ 
hibited in the gallery connected with the Vatican 
‘twelve pictures, of which six treated of the 
miracles performed by Clara’ (The Papacy in the 
Nineteenth Century , Schwab’s tr. f pp. 128, 147, 
198). 

(r) Advocatus Dei.—In the Roman Catholic 
Church this title is given to the procurator whose 
duty it is to refute the objections raised by the 
advocatus diaboli against the Beatification or 
Canonization of a saint. Von Moy (op. cit.) states 
that ‘God’s advocate’ is always a man of high 
rank, and that he is chosen from the province or 
from the order to which the saint belonged. Just 
before the solemn moment of canonization, the 
advocatus Dei approaches the papal throne, accom¬ 
panied by an advocate of tne consistory, who, 
from the lowest step of the throne, presents to the 
Pope, in the name of ‘ God’s advocate,’ an earnest 
request that it may please His Holiness to canonize 
the saint. 

LiTKRATims - For • Advocate' in NT see bibliography given 
in art. Holy .Spirit. Of special value in WeBtcott’a Additional 
Note on Jn 14™ in hm Coin, on this GnsiH For adwratus 
tcclenar the bent sources ar«- mentioned hv Htnschius (J‘HE 3 i. 
198). Amongst them are Bohmer, ttbserrat tones /tins eanonici, 
Ot>8 vi , H app, dr A ih neat hj Jit rlrnastiru , Brunner, limtsctu 
HrehtSfifi.rhi.-htr , Lamprecht, Itrntxrhe WiiihschaJtx'jeschichtr. 
For adorn at ns diaholt and adnocatu* Dei the chief authority is 
Prosper de l iiinbertmi (Benedict xiv ), dr Sermrum On Heat i 
fieationr rt That or um Canoinzatume. This work is the only 
source mentioned bj Von Moy in his art, ‘ Beatification und 
Canonization ’ in Wetzer Welte's Kirchrnltxikon ndrr Enrykl. 
iter kuthol Throl und ihrrr IJulfnvutsenschaftrn Sei also 
Du Cange, (Uossarium, s.o. ‘('anornzare', Milman, Unit nj 
Lai. Christianity, vol. ix. p. 71 f.; Alban Butler, Lives of the 
Saints ; F. W. Faber, Essay on Jiratijieat ion, Canonization, 
etc. J. G. TASKKR. 

AEGEAN RELIGION.—By this is meant the 
religion of the coasts and isles of the Aegean Sea in 
the Bronze and earlier Ages. * Aegean ’ civilization 
was commonly known till recently os * Mycenaean.’ 
Now, however, that Mycenae has been shown to 
have been probably neither the centre of it nor the 
scene of its earlier developments, the wider and 
non-committal name ‘ Aegean ’ has come into use, 
to include the ‘ Mycenaean ’ of Schliemann, the ‘ pre- 
Myceneean ’ of his earlier critics, the ‘ Oycladic ’ of 
Bhnkenberg and others, and the ‘ Minoan ’ of 
Evans. Tne first revelation of this forgotten 
civilization occupied the last quarter of the 19th 
cent., and begot, as was inevitable, more wonder 
and curiosity than science. Scholars were not able 
all at once to comprehend and co-ordinate the mass 
of novel raw material accumulating on their hands ; 
and it took time to make the necessary compari¬ 
sons between the Aegean civilization and other 
civilizations, contemporary and posterior. Among 
its institutions none remained so long obscure as 
the religious. Up to almost the end of the century 
no sacred building had been recognized among 
Aegean remains, and no undoubted idol of a 


divinity. Of the small number of unquestioned cult 
objects discovered, almost ail were still ascribed 
by many scholars to foreign importation. The few 
ritual scenes represented on intaglios were, some 
of them, not observed to be religious at all, while 
others were ill understood for want of known 
parallels and of a sound general conception of 
Aegean cult. Perrot and Chipiez in their volume 
on the Art of Primitive Greece, issued in 1895, 
found hardly anything to say on religious repre¬ 
sentations ; and Evans, when about to show in 
1900 how much light could be thrown on the 
religion by certain classes of small objects, not till 
then adequately remarked, had to confess that 
‘among tne more important monuments of the 
Mycenaean world ’ very little was to be found 
‘ having a clear and obvious relation to religious 
belief.’* Since that date, however, the inquiry 
has been revolutionized by the exploration of Crete; 
and we now have a mass of monumental evidence 
upon Aegean religious belief, cult, and ritual from 
which knowledge of the broad principles and much 
ritual detail have been obtained. Upon this class 
of evidence any general account of the religion of a 
prehistoric civilization must of necessity be based ; 
and only in the second instance should contem¬ 
porary and posterior cults be introduced into the 
inquiry. For the present purpose no account will 
be taken of possible racial changes during the 
Aegean period, since the civilization evidently 
remained of one type throughout, and the popular 
religion shows development only, not essential 
change. 

i. General nature of Aegean religion.— 
We have ample evidence that A£gean religion 
and ritual had originally both a natural aniconic 
and an artificial aniconic character. Ill the first 
state, man, conscious of a dominant unseen Spirit, 
and impelled by his instinct to locate it in some 
visible object in permanent relation to his own 
daily life, finds its dwelling in imposing features 
of Nature, e.g. the sun, a mountain, a wood, a 
stream, and even & single tree or rock. In the 
second, he attempts to take the Spirit under 
his own control, and to bring it into particular 
and exclusive relation to himself by placing its 
dwelling in smallei and even portable objects : 
in stones of singular natural appearance, or 
fashioned by himself into pillars ; in trues or bushes 
of his own planting, weapons, animal forms, and 
all kinds of object Known to us as fetishes. The 
transition from these to idols is easy. Having 
become familiar with the Spirit, and conceiving it 
more and more in his own image, he passes to 
the iconic state, and in that will remain till the 
advanced point of mental development at which 
he ceases to demand a visible home for his 
god. 

These states, however, are not to be regarded as 
always successive. With primitive man they are 
often contemporaneous, the usages and ritual 
proper to one coexisting with those proper to 
another, and making his religious life more full 
and various. The facts of an early state can 
therefore be learned from a later ; and this is for¬ 
tunate for the student of an extinct religion, since 
man seldom reaches the point of making monu¬ 
mental records of his cult before he has passed 
almost out of the primitive states. Nor can 
the peculiar character of his religion become cer¬ 
tainly intelligible to us till he has expressed his 
conception in some thcoanthropic presentation. 
In the case of the Aegean religion, our monu¬ 
mental evidence hardly begins until the full 
iconic state is well in sight. But from that 
point it is sufficiently full and intelligible to 

* *M.vcen. Tree and Pillar Cult* in JUS. 1901, p. 99 (herein 
aftar referred to as TEC). 
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inform us not only how the deity was conceive* 
and how worshipped from the beginning o 
theoanthropism, but how worshipped previously 
before being endued with human attributes or 
the monuments, or perhaps with any very precise 
attributes whatever in the minds of worshippers. 
Moreover, more than most religions, the Aegean 
remained to the end full of aniconic cult-prac¬ 
tices. 

Aegean religion, then, was from the first a 
Nature cult, in which the heavenly bodies and 
imposing terrestrial features were objects of wor¬ 
ship, while at the same time a Divine Spirit was 
understood to have its dwelling therein. From 
this state there survived in the Aigean religious art 
of a later stage such cult objects as the solar disc, 
the lunar crescent, the star symbol passing into 
various forms of cross,* the rocky mountain, and 
the grove ; while from the other state, the arti 
ficial aniconic, persisted the single tree or group of 
trees, generally three in number, the pillar, single, 
triple, or many, sacred animals, weapons, con 
spicuously the bipennis , or double war-axe (chosen 
as a fetish very probably from its obvious like¬ 
ness to the star dwelling), the large body shield, 
and other objects, notably a pair of horns, per¬ 
haps a trophy, symbolic of a sacrificial bull. 
All these accidents of the primitive religion will 
be dealt with more fully oelow in the section 
on the Cult ; but in order to discern its essential 
idea, dependent as we are for all first-hand infor- 


forms,* and at least one figure accompanied by 
doves. Acute observers, however, familiar witn 
the monuments of other Near Eastern religions, 
had already noted the prominence of female figures 
in these cult-scenes, and begun to guess that the 
Aegean peoples embodied their principal concep¬ 
tion of the deity in feminine form. In particular, 
Evans had been observing a class of gem and ring 
subjects which showed a female between lions, 
goats, etc.f As the excavation of lvnossos pro¬ 
ceeded, this female form, represented under circum¬ 
stances implying divinity, appeared with increasing 
frequency on a class of objects first found there, 
and of great value in this connexion, viz. well- 
preserved clay impressions of intaglio gems. On 
several such impressions the female figure is seen 
seated (lig. 1), while other figures stand in atti¬ 
tudes of adoration or pour libations before it; on 
one found in 1901 the figure is standing on a 
mountain peak, while lions mount guard on either 
hand and an adorer stands below ; on another the 
figure in flounced dress lays her hands on the 
backs of two lions ; X on another the figure, hold¬ 
ing a spear, is accompanied by a lion regardant :§ 
on another the figure bears on her shoulder the 
sacred bipennis .|| This female figure with the axe 
appears also on a schist mould found in East 
Crete. And, lastly, on one found by Halbherr at 
Haghia Triad ha, in the south of Crete, a female 
of relatively gigantic stature stands between two 
smaller females before a shrine.H In the third 


ination on artistic monuments, we must pass at 
once to the iconic stage and inquire how Aegean 
man, so soon as he had clearly conceived the 
Divine Spirit, represented it in terms of his own 
nature. 

ii. The Deity. —It has been said that, previous 
to the exploration of Crete, no idol or icon of a 
deity had been certainly recognized among Aegean 
remains. It must, be borne in mind that in dealing 
vit.h novel monuments of a prehistoric civilization, 
it is not legitimate to presume that a representa¬ 
tion of the human figure is intended to be Divine 
until and unless it be found with clear concomi¬ 
tant indications of the supernatural—unless, for 
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year of the Cretan excavations the discovery of 
actual shrines began. In the first found, a minia¬ 
ture shrine of early date, there were no idols, hut 
among other obviously sacred objects was a triad 
of terra-cotta ‘ bsetylic ’ pillars with doves perched 
atop ; and presently, in the same season, an actual 
chapel, very small, but sufficient for its purpose, 
which was no doubt domestic, was opened and 
found to contain, in company with sacred axes on 
pedestals and 4 horns of consecration ’ (see below ), 
three feminine idols in painted terra cotta and 
semi-anthropomorphic, of which the largest had a 
dove perched on her head. In the same year 
other and ruder idols of the same sex and type, 
but with snakes coiled about them, were brought 
to light at Gournia, an ACgeari site in eastern 
Crete, dug by Miss H. A. Boyd, and also at 
Prini&s in the Cretan Messard. This snake-god¬ 
dess was not found at Knossos till 1903, and then 
she appeared as a faience idol, which is among 
Mr. Evans’ greatest prizes. Three serpents coil 
about her and form her girdle, while a fourth 
rears its head above her tiara (tig. 2). That this 
figure, whether shown on intaglios or as an idol, is 
a goddess there is no manner of doubt; ami that 
she is one and the same, whether accompanied by 
doves or serpents, has been conclusively proved by 
excavations in East Crete carried out in 1904. At 
ulaikastro the remains of a shrine were dis¬ 
covered w herein a goddess held a triple snake in 
her arms, while votaries danced round her, and 
doves perched on pillars hard by.** 

This goddess, however, is not alone. In a much 


example, it be represented as emitting light, or 
accompanied by wild beasts, such as lions or large 
serpents, fatal to ordinary humanity, or, again, of 
superhuman relative stature, or, lastly, receiving 
adoration. In the cult-scenes found first, e.g. 
those on the bezel of a gold ring found in tlie 
Acropolis treasure at Mycenoe (fig. 1), on impressed 
glass plaques, on a painted stela from the same site, 
and on other monuments, a manifest deity was 
not generally recognized, although there were un¬ 
doubted religious votaries, even monstrous demonic 

* The ‘Swastika' (crux gammata), the crow patie , and the 
plain Creek cron. 


smaller number of intaglio impressions a youthful 
male figure has been observed, accompanied by 

* The latter, often observed on gems, were not credited with 
much significance owing to doubts, not only of the indigenous 
nature of the objects on which they appeared, but also of their 
being other than human votaries engaged in a theriomorphic 
'tual. Cf. A. B. Cook in JUS xiv. p. 81. 
t TPC { 22, figs. 44, 46. Cf. Annual Brit. School at Athens 
BSA ), vi. p. 43 n. 

I BSA vii. pp. 18, 19, 29, 101. 
f lb. ix. fig. 37. 

I lb. viii. fig. B9. 

f Mon. Antichi, xlii., Resti, etc. flg. 87. Cf. the gigantic 
sated female on a Zakro seal, JUS xxTi. p. 77, fig. 2. 

** BSA x. p. 223. This ritual dance seems also to be figured 
on an impression from Haghia Triadha (Resti, etc., cit. supra, 
Tg. 88). 
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lions, and sometimes armed (fig. 3).* On a gold 
signet of Knossos such a figure with hair flying 
loose behind is seen in the upper held, and is sup¬ 
posed by Evans to be the deity descending on 
nis shrine. 1 But no 
actual idol of a god 
has come to light, un¬ 
less the male of short 
stature offeringadove to 
the goddess in the little 
chapel at Knossos £ is 
to be interpreted as a 
Divine figure. 

This list is not ex¬ 
haustive.. The goddess 
is probably to be recog¬ 
nized in many other in¬ 
taglio scenes, c.q. those 
wherein a female holds 
up goats by the legs,§ 
as elsewhere she holds 
lions; and perhaps in 
certain other feminine 
idols. But it includes 
all undoubted repre¬ 
sentations of a deity 
so far found, and is 
more than enough to 
prove how the Aegean 
peoples, when they 
arrived at the iconic 
stage of religion, con¬ 
ceived divinity. They 

I tersonilied the Supreme 
Principle as a woman, 
to whom w as subordin¬ 
ated a young male, less 
in honour and probably 
later in time. There fig. 2 .—-hnakk-crownhd oomnwa 
is no evidence for more K,toM knossos. 

deities than these. The religion was what may he. 
called a Dual Monotheism. 


iii. CULT.—There is evidence for several classes 
of cult-objects, considered to be dwelling-places 
of the Divine Spirit, and surviving through the 
theoantlnopic age as fetishes; for inanimate 



accessories of various 
kinds, of which the 
origin and later sig¬ 
nificance are often 
obscure ; and for ani¬ 
mate accessories of 
cult, perhaps also at 
first dwelling-places 
of the Spirit, but 
tending more and 
more to be regarded 
as symbolic. These 
all played a part in a 
customary ritual, of 
whose practices, 
strikingly uniform 
over the Aegean area, 
w r e have many illus¬ 
trations. 

i. Dwelling-places 
of the Spirit (fet- 


-SBAL IMPRRHHlo; 
HAOH1A TRIADS A. 


ishes). — (a) Bcctyls 
(sacred stones or 


pillars, Gr. /SafruXot or /3am'/Xiov = esp. the stone 
swallowed by Kronos, which was really Zeus in 
his baetylic form, but also others, e.g. the black 
Cone of the Sun at Baalbek = Sem. Bethel ?). The 


* TPC fig. 43; BSA ix. fig. 38, vii. p. 101. Cf. Haghia Triadhft 
seal (Betti, etc. fig. 40). 
t TPC fig. 4a 
1 BSA viii. p. 100, fig. 66. 

ft e.g. Zakro (JUS xxll. p. 77, fig. 3), Vaphio (Furtwangler, 
Ant. Gem. pi. ii. 26), Haghia Triad ha ( Jieati , etc fig. 42). 


character and use of Aegean sacred stones have 
been very fully treated by Evans in TPC, and 
subsequent Cretan discoveries have added little 
but confirmation. There can l>e small doubt that, 
as cult-objects, they represented in a convenient 
fetish form the original Divine mountain , still 
seen in intaglio cult-scenes of a late, period. They 
themselves became in time the origin both of 
altars and of iconic statues, passing through gra¬ 
dations of rude shaping. A remarkable example 
of this transition has come to light latterly at 
Knossos in the large building to the west of the 
palace, where lay several natural stone freaks, 
roughly resembling human forms, and evidently 
carefully preserved in a shrine. Whether pillars 
or wooden posts, descended from sacred trees, 
eventually acquired a symbolic significance as 
jihnlh, is less certain. An upright object impaling 
a triangle occuis in any case in gem-scenes, and 
is strongly suggestive, of a phallus in connexion 
with a vulva. Further, there is reason to think 
that bictyls originated upright tombstones, which 
from being Divine or ghostly dwelling-places 
became merely commemorative in a late age. 

Bietyls passed in ACgean cult through various 
modifications, retaining their significance as 
dwelling-places of the Spirit. At iiist. unshaped 
single rocks or cairns, we find them developed in 
the majority of earlier Aegean cult-scenes into 
pillars, monolithic or built up. The Divine pillar 
stands alone, sometimes, as over the Alyceme Gate, 
between sacred animals, a position wherein it 
precedes the iconic figures of a later peiiod ; often 
also in front of a shrine, while a votary adores 
before it; and it is very often associated with 
trees. Almost equally often it does not appear 
singly, hut in groups of three, and less commonly 
of more.* Occasionally the dove is seen either 
descending towards it or perched upon it ; more 
raiely rays issue from it. Thereafter the pillar, 
from standing free, becomes a support,--a ‘pillar 
of the house,’—but is still Iwctylic, and its double 
function is sometimes shown by the free pillar 
hearing a fragment of superstructure. It is seen 
rising from behind * horns of consecration * in 
fresco pictures of the facades of shrines, and 
in one case hearing sacred axe-heads affixed to 
its capital;! and it props up ‘tables of ollering,’ 
with accessory supports round it.J It is possible 
that smh sacred ‘ pillars of the house’ have actually 
been found in certain chambers at Knossos and 
elsewhere, which seem too small to have needed a 
central prop for purely architectural reasons, and 
the probability is heightened by the fact that the 
blocks of which two such pillars in the Knossian 
palace are made, are marked with the Hacred sign 
of the double axe.§ There is reason to think that 
the original Aegean sanctity of pillar supports has 
something to do with the later Greek fashion of 
using a redundancy of columns in sacred archi¬ 
tecture. 

(b) Triliths (dolmens).—These are much less fre¬ 
quently represented than brr.tyls, hut sufficiently 
often to leave no doubt that, the triad of stones 
forming a free standing portal had a sacred char¬ 
acter in Aegean as in so many other landH.H They 
are seen framing a btetvl or standing before a 
sacred tree. On a remarkable gem impression 
from Zakro in East Crete, such a trilitli is well 
shown with lions couchant on either hand. 

(c) Trees (Sem. ashera). —These, being perishable, 
are now to he looked for only in cult represen¬ 
tations, and especially on intaglio impressions. 
There they are as frequent as boetyls, and they 

• BSA viii. 29, ftp. 14. t BSA x. fig. 14 and pi. 2. 

J TPC flga. 7, 9. These objects are supposed to be the origin 
of the sacred tripods of Greek cult. 

ft TPC fig. 5. II See TPC ft 26. 

D JUS xxii. 87, fig. 28. 
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occur singly or in triads (very common) or in 
groves. They are often seen growing out of the 
shrine itself, or in close proximitv to an altar. 
The goddess sometimes sits under the shade 
(fig. 1 ) ; at other times she plucks the fruit. Many 
botanical varieties can be distinguished, the palm, 
the fig, the cypress, the pine, the plane, the vine; 
but tne first three are most frequent. As lias 
been said already, the tree occurs very often 
in the same scene with the pillar, a coincidence 
frequently observed in the case of megalithic 
monuments elsewhere. 

(d) Weapons. —The great body-shield, curved 
inwards at the waist, which is so often used as a 
decorative motive in /Kgean relief work, occurs 
in cult-representations as an independent object, 
lying before a shrine, or suspended in mid-air. 
Compare two gem-impressions from Zakro, which 
show shields lying, in the one case, before a group 
of five pillars (probably not towers, as stated in 
the text); in the other, before the facade of a 
shrine.* The most decisive monument is a small 
painted stela found at Mycenae, whereon is depicted 
a great shield between two adoring votaries, f 
Miniature shields in clay and ivory, found at 
Knossos, were evidently cult-objects 01 amulets. 

Figures of both the goddess and the god bear 
spears , but we have no evidence yet for the 
use of either that weapon or the sword as a cult- 
obi ect. 

With the bipennis or double-axe the case is very 
diflerent. The evidence for its cult-use is over¬ 
whelming. It is seen in the field of a gem-impres¬ 
sion with a votary adoring it forms the central 
object of a cult-scene painted on a clay coffin 
found at Palaikastro ; and is being adored in both 
the chief scenes on the great Ilaghia Trindha 
sarcophagus,§ where it is seen in conjunction 
with sacred palm-trees ami doves, ami stands 
upright on a stepped pyramidal base, similar to 
the basis with socket wr a stall', found in the 
palace at Knossos. In the small chapel on the 
latter site, it evidently stood between the sacred 
'horns of consecration,’ll a position in which it 
is often shown on intaglios (of. fig. 4). Sometimes 
it appears in a reduplicated form, as in a steatite 
example from the small shrine at Knossos; on 
the gold signet from Mycenas (fig. 1 ); and on 
the schist mould from East Crete, mentioned 
already : and, d propos , Evans recalls the fact 
that, since it appears in the hand of the goddess 
on a Knossian gem, and in company with her 
idols in the small shrine, it was at least as much 
her weapon as the god’s. The dual axe is, he 
thinks, the fetish of a bi-sexual god. Miniature 
axes in bronze have often been found on Cretan 
sites, c.g. in the lower part of the holy cave on 
Mt. Dicte, and were evidently very common 
fetishes or cult-ollerings. The sign of the axe is 
found more often than any other on Knossian 
blocks, wdiether as a symbol of consecration or as a 
mason’s mark. It is not impossible that its name 
labri/s is to be detected in that of the Cretan laby¬ 
rinth. II 

2. Other inanimate accessories of cult.— Certain 
other objects are represented in cult-scenes, or have 
actually been found in connexion with shrines, 
about which it is less safe to say that they were 
dwelling-places of the Spirit. Even if originally 
so, and long in use as fetishes, they seem in the 
iconic stage to have become rather articles of 
ritualistic furniture. 

* JHS xxll. figs. 29, 80. 

t Perrot-Chipiez, Hint, da VArt, 4 La Ortce Prim.’ fig. 440. 

J From Zakro, JHS, l.c fig. 6. 

I Paribem, Rendicontt II. Aec. Lincei, xii. fa*c. 70, p. 30. 

II BSA viii. 100. 

i So Kretschmer and Max Mayer quoted by Evans, TPC 
p. 109, n. 0. 


(a) * Homs of consecration.'— These long mis¬ 
understood objects, of commonest occurrence in 
gem and fresco cult-scenes, and found modelled in 
stucco, clay, terra-cotta, and stone, were almost 
certainly fetishes at the first. They consist simply 
of a base with two erect horns, which, in the more 
elaborate examples represented, bend outwards at 
the tips, like tne horns of oxen (fig. 4 ).* They 
are seen either on the top of a shrine or altar,t or 
beside sacred pillars or trees, which in some cases 
seem to rise out of them (cf. figs. 5, 6). Also 
they support in the same way the sacred bipennis, 
actual examples having been found in the small 
shrine at Knossos with sockets for axe-shafts. 
Upon a vase from Enkomi (Old SalarniR) in Cyprus 
the picture shows not only one bipennis so rising 
from these horns, but two other axes fixed be¬ 
tween the horns of actual bucrania, depicted in 
full (fig. 5).J This seems to confirm tne infer¬ 
ence, which in any case suggests itself, that the 
conventional sacied horns are a convenient ieduc¬ 
tion of an original bucranium, itself a reduction of 
the entire bull, known from abundant evidence to 
have been a sacred animal, and piobably a Divine 
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dwelling. The horns-object serves to stamp any 
scene as religious, and its very frequent appearance 
is of gieat importance as a clue to the sacred 
character of other objects. 

(6) The knotted tie or zone .—A representation of 
a knotted scarf or tassel seems also to have sacred 
significance. Found modelled in alabaster by 
Sell lie in ann in the Mycemean Acropolis graves, 
and supposed to be merely a fragment of wall 
decoration, it turned up again in the small shrine 
at Knossos as an independent object. It is possible 
that this ‘ tie ’ is a votive model of a zone, dedicated 
with a sexual significance, as in later Hellas. On 
a ring found at Mycerue these knots are seen sus¬ 
pended from the capital of a lion-guarded pillar; 
and on a gem from the Argive Ilerauini they per 
haps appear on either side of a bucranium.§ 

(c) The cross. —A cross in maible wuh found in h 
Knossian shrine; and the cross sign is common on 
gems and seal impressions. 

* See, e.g., the coloured plate appended to TPC, showing a 
fresco painting of a Knossian shrine. 

t Panbeni, l.c. p. 6. Model altars with horns attached were 
found in the sacred Temenos near the royal villa of Ilaghu 
Triadha. 

» TPC fig. 3. 

4 Halbhcrr doubt* this (Resti, etc. p. 42), preferring to in¬ 
terpret the objects ns corslets. 
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3. Animate accessories of cult. —What are 
known in late stages of religion as animals sacred 
to such and such a divinity, in art appearing as 
mere attributes, and in real life devoted to the 
Divine pleasure, whether by being preserved as 
‘ tabu 5 m the sacred precincts, or by being sacri¬ 
ficed that they may pass to the world invisible, 
have probably all a common origin as Divine 
dwelling-places or fetishes. In Aegean cult there 
were many such sacred animals : 


and kids seem to have the same significance as the 
cow and calf. 

{f) Deer and eagles are frequent intaglio sub¬ 
jects ; but beyond the fact that all Aegean 
engraved gems were probably in some degree 
amulets, we cannot adduce evidence of the sacred 
character of these animals. 

(a) Fishes appear m fresco paintings at Knossos 
anil Phylakopi 111 Melos, in two cases at least in 
possible connexion with shrines, recalling their 


(a) Serpents , sec.11 twined about 
the person of the goddess (lig. 2), or 
helu in the hands of her votaries. 
These were probably her original 
dwelling-place as an earth (clitlion- 
ian) spirit. 

(b) Doves, settled on her person 
or offered by votaries; also settled 
on, or seen approaching, ba*tyls, 
shrines (lig. 6), trees, and axes. 
They represent probably her orig¬ 
inal dwelling-place as a spirit of the 
sky. 

(r) Lions and lionesses, which, in 
the iconic Htage, are represented as 
the companions, guardians, or sup¬ 
porters of the deity. 

(</) Hulls, rows, and calves. —The 
bull is most frequent. He is seen 
crowned with the sacred axe (fig. 
5). In a magnificent relief, he 



guarded the main portal of the kio. 5. -vabb taintino prom balamis, cyprub. 

Knossian palace, and both there 

and at Tiryns appears again and again in fresco well-known connexion with the Kemiti< id¬ 
ol* on intaglios charging and tossing maidens and dess. 

youths. Evans interprets these as circus scenes (h) Monstrous animals. —Not only the Mmo- 
(the later ranpoKada\l/la ); but it is possible* that tour, but the Griffin, the Sphinx (two sphinxes 
what was represented was not so much a com- draw a chariot on the Haghia Triadha narco- 
paratively harmless sport as a scene of the tie- pliagus), and various composite monsters appear in 
votion of maidens and youths to the Divine beast, intaglios and on frescoes. Lion-headed demons 
It is inevitable in this connexion to recall the are seen performing ritual acts, as, r.g., pouring 
tradition of the Knossian Minotaur, the semi- libations. Human figures with beads of asses , 


Divine and monstrous bull to which an annual 
tribute of maidens was devoted. Monstrous ligures 
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of minotaur type actually appear on Aegean in¬ 
taglios,* proving that the legend is of prehistoric 
Aegean origin. 

The cow and calf, very frequent on intaglios, 
seem to have typified the goddess’s maternity. 

(e) Goats, nannies , and kids. —The goat is very 
frequently held by the leg in the hand of the 
goddess, or accompanies her. A clay goat w r as 
found in the west shrine at Knossos. The nanny 


lions, goats, birds, and bulls occur, r.g. on a carved 
shell found at Pha*stos.* A procession of ass- 
headed figures bearing a pole on t heir shoulders, 
in a Mycciucan fresco painting, has been inter¬ 
preted as a scene of votaries wearing skins and 
engaged in thcriomorphic rites; but this is an 
unsupported guess. An extraordinary variety of 
wildly monstrous combinations was found on in¬ 
taglio impressions at Zakro ; but it is possible 
that these were the product of heraldic fancy, 
and owed their variety to the necessity of differen¬ 
tiating signet types. 

4. Temples and ritual.—There is no good 
Aegean evidence as yet for the existence of such 
large free-standing structures, having no relation 
to domestic buildings and devoted to Divine worship, 
as w ere the temples of the Hellenic period, although 
intaglio scenes show 7 small shrines, either isodomic 
or of the dolmen type, standing apparently w ithin 
enclosures or temenoi, and containing baetyIs, sacred 
trees, and ‘horns of consecration.’ Such con¬ 
structed shrines as have actually been found are 
small plain chambers enclosed in palace blocks, 
as at Knossos, and, possibly, at Palaikastro and 
Phylakopi in Melos. These, if they do not con¬ 
tain a sacred pillar, show* only a ledge or platform 
at one end, upon which fetishes, idols, and other 
sacred objects stood. Such domestic ‘shrines,’ 
even if beautifully decorated with frescoes like the 
Melian chamber, can be regarded as little more 
than mere repositories for sacra. As for the 
representation of shrines, characterized by ba*tyls 
and horns, seen through openings in the facade, 
and in almost all cases tripartite, it is very doubt¬ 
ful if they are intended to show 7 distinct temples, 


* Kiiobrob, USA vii. fljps. 7 b, c; Zakro, ib. fig. 46. 


• JUS xxii. p. 92. 
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and not rather parts, or the whole, of a palace or 
other domestic structure. We have such repre¬ 
sentations in the Knossian frescoes, on intaglios, 
and in beaten metal (the gold miniature dove shrine 
of Mycenae, fig. 6). It seems clear that certain 
parts of the Knossian Palace hod a peculiarly 
sacred character ; * and if it be admitted that the 
whole block of this ‘ Labyrinth * was the sacred 
house of the ‘ Labrys,’ and that Minoan rulers 
were priest-kings (which is very probable), the 
whole palace is perhaps to be regarded as a temple , 
and we may assume that palaces and temples had 
not yet been dillerentiated. Cave-sanctuaries there 
certainly were, wherein Nature often provided 
biotyls ready made in the form of stalactites and 
stalagmites, as in the lower grotto of the Dicttean 
Cavern. Crete has supplied the most notable 
instances of caves so far; but parallels to the 
Iihean and Dictiran grottoes, and those near Sybrita 
and Kuril ares (southern face of Ida) and the mouth 
of the Knossos river, will probably be found ere long 
on the Creek mainland and in other islands. Such 
discoveries as the Temenos near Haghia Triadha 
and the deposits of votive objects found by Myres 
at Petsofa on the hills near Palaikastro, seem, 
however, to show that there were sacred places, 
distinct from domestic buildings, where cult was 
practised and votive objects were dedicated : but 
whether these were marked by constructed shrines 
or were mere enclosures (temenoi), or, again, 
open spots, possibly sanctified by a sacred tree or 
natural ba*tyl, w'e do not yet know. The evidence 
now available is rather in favour of the last alter¬ 
native. 

Free-standing altars , probably evolved from the 
bfetyl, and retaining, perhaps, its self-contained 
sanctity and its significance, were, however, in 
ritual use. One, hewn out of rock, stands before 
the Idtean Cave; the foundations of three were 
found within the Knossian Palace on three sides 
of a quarter apparently indicated by its con¬ 
tents as peculiarly sacred ; and they are often 
shown on intaglios and reliefs, f sometimes 
crowned with ‘ horns of consecration,’ like the 
actual models found in the Temenos of Haghia 
Triadha (see above). Altars appear in pictures as 
rectangular structures of moderate height (fig. 7). 
The cupped ' table of offerings,’ found, as has Keen 
already said, in some cases superimposed on a 
bwtvl, is a convenient reduction of the altar.£ 

We have no good evidence yet for a class of 
priests or priestesses ; but it is quite possible that 
certain figures shown in such cult-scenes as those 
on the Haghia Triadha sarcophagus are intended 
to be sacerdotal. 

As to ritual, various acts are represented. 
Votaries pour libations, raise hands in postures 
of adoration, call down the Divinity to his fetish 
dwelling by blowing through a triton shell, dance 
round the goddess (the ‘Chorus of Ariadne’), 
brandish sacra (as does the faience votary of the 
snake-goddess of Knossos), play on stringed and 
wind instruments (Haghia Triadha sarcophagus), 
offer flowers and perhaps fruit (fig. 1), doves, etc., 
and slay animals m sacrifice (an ox on the Haghia 
Triadha sarcophagus, and perhaps goats, os in 
many intaglio scenes). There is no pood evidence 
for burnt sacrifice; and the question of human 
victims cannot be determined at present. It de¬ 
pends on the interpretation of tne Tavposada^la 
scenes and of the Minotaur legend. 

Dedication both of real articles of personal pro¬ 
perty and of simulacra was extensively practised. 
The Dictamn Cavern yielded hundreds of spear - 

* Evans in BSA ix. pp. 9, 86. 

t E.g. on the steatite pyxis from Knossos, TPC (lg. 2, fig. 7 
above. 

t See the specimens from the DIctssan Cave (BSA vi. pi. xi.) 
anrl Kncwok (IISA ix. fijf. 20). 


heads, arrow-points, knives, sword-blades, razors, 
tweezers, hairpins, rings, and other bronze objects, 
taken off the persons of worshippers and offered to 
the Deity. It also yielded simulacra of weapons, 
e.g. especially the double-axe, a miniature chariot, 
miniature oxen, sheep, and goats, and figures of 
men and women. The latter figures belong to a 
large and widespread class of Aegean remains, 
found in silver, bronze, lead, terra-cotta, ivory, 
and faience, and of every grade of art. They are 
conventional representations of worshippers, dedi¬ 
cated to the Deity and placed in the Divine precinct 
to ensure Divine protection and a share in the 
Divine life for the dedicator. Even when placed 
in tombs, as at Kampos in Laconia, such statuettes 
were probably not ushahti (servants to answer the 
dead man’s call in another world), but simulacra 
of surviving relatives w'ho wished to be under the 
protection of the deceased and the Deity to whom 
he had gone. Less common objects of ex voto 
dedication are models of garments, e.g. skirts and 
girdles (found in the faience deposit at Knossos), 
and of human limbs, birds, and vermin (found in 
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terra-cotta at Petsofa near Palaikastro). The 
Temenos of Haghia Triadha yielded a great variety 
of simulacra of all kinds. 

Perished vegetable substances have often been 
observed in little clay cups, in one locality (a 
‘pillar room’ in a private Knossian house) lying 
under up-turned cups, disposed in orderly rows 
round the pillar. Certain long-stemmed vases 
with a spreading bowl, often richly painted, and 
always perforated to allow liquid to run away, 
which have been found on many Aegean sites ( e.g. 
Knossos, Phylakopi), and were of frequent occur¬ 
rence in the Dictcean Cave deposit, are supposed to 
have served for offerings of fruit. Corn was found in 
the cists containing the faience objects at Knossos. 
Animal remains Jay thick in all strata of the 
Dictoean Cave, being chiefly the horns and bones 
of oxen, sheep, goats, and birds, which must be 
assumed to have been dedicated, cooked or raw ; 
and stags’ horns occurred with the sacred faience 
objects at Knossos. 

It remains to be added that on the sarcophagus 
if Haghia Triadha, a scene is represented which 
has been interpreted as an act of worship to the 
mummified corpse of a dead man. The particular 
interpretation is not certain ; but we have long 
had evidence of a practice of ancestor worship in the 
shape of the altar found above the Acropolis graves 
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at Mycenae. Such a cult is quite compatible with 
that of the Divine Spirit, however personified, 
and indeed ia almost always found as a subordinate 
practice in primitive religions. The dead, who 
are gone to tne Great Mother or the Great Father, 
acquire a derivative sanctity, and are considered 
as able to exert powerful influence with the Deity 
for their surviving kin, and upon the lives of that 
kin. It would appear that the dead, who were 
not burned in the yEgean Age, and not certainly 
mummified, were supposed to continue to live as 
spirits in their tomb-houses on earth. Hence 
magnificent sepulchres were constructed, such a b 
the great ‘ bee-nive’ tombs of Myccnce. 

iv. Significance of Aegean Religion.— The 
religious character and use of a great body of 
Aegean cult-objects having now been established, 
without reference to alien evidence, we may safely 
inquire whether a comparison of neighbouring and 
succeeding cults will explain the significance of the 
religion to which they pertained—a religion, be 
it remembered, which has no literary history of its 
own, and no literary records that can yet be 
deciphered. In this place the comparisons must be 
very briefly made. First, in regard to the dEgean 
Divine Spirit itself, personified in the iconic stage 
as a goddess and a young pod, the student of com¬ 
parative religion finds himself on very familiar 
pround. A goddess with a young subordinate god 
is known in early times on every coast of the Medi¬ 
terranean which looked towards Crete. In Funic 
Africa she is Tan it with her son ; in Egypt, Isis 
witli Homs ; in Phoenicia, Ashtaroth with Taniinuz 
(Adonis); in Asia Minor, Cybele with Attis; in 
Greece (and especially in Greek Crete itself), Rhea 
-with the young Zeus. Everywhere she is irapOtvot, 
i.e. unwed, but made the mother first of her com¬ 
panion by immaculate conception, and then of the 
gods and all life by the embrace of her own son. 
In memory of these original facts, her cult (especi¬ 
ally the more esoteric mysteries of it) is marked 
by various practices and observances symbolic of 
the negation of true marriage and obliteration of 
sex. A part of her male votaries are castrated ; 
and her female votaries must ignore their married 
state when in her personal service, and often 
practise ceremonial promiscuity. As there is no 
ordinary human birth, so there is no ordinary 
human death. The Divine son Tamniuz, Attis 
Melicertes, or Zeus himself in Crete (where his 
tomb was shown), dies, but comes again to life, as 
does Nature from summer to winter and winter to 
summer. The goddess is therefore the Spirit of 
Nature, constantly renewing herself in her own 
offspring. Of this universal Deity of all the 
Near East the Aegean goddess with her son was, 
beyond all question, a manifestation. If we are to 
give a name to her, it must be Rhea ; * and if to her 
son and companion, it must be Zeus, remembering 
that, by Hellenic, tradition, the coming into being 
of Zeus was laid peculiarly in Crete. In the 
primitive story he embraces his own mother.t 
Knossos, as Diodorus Siculus indicates ,t was asso¬ 
ciated from dim antinuity with Rhea ; and a curious 
piece of direct evidence connecting the ACgean 
goddess with the cult of Rhea has lately been 
adduced. A clay vessel of very peculiar form, the 
kemos , is stated by an ancient commentator § to 
have been for the use of worshippers of Rhea. 
The only vessels answerinp his description have 
come to light on Aegean sites, and one in parti¬ 
cular was found at Palaikastro, in Crete, among 

* But she unites many attribute* afterward* distributed be¬ 
tween different impersonation* of the mother-jjodde**, t.g. 
Hemeter-Erinys; Eileithyia, known in East Crete as Dictynna- 
Itritomartis; and Aphrodite-Ariadne. 

t Cf. Clem. Alex. Protrept. ii. p. 76. I v. 66. 

3 Gloss on Nikander, AUxipharmaka, v. 217. See Dawkins in 
USA x. p. 221. 


the hoard of sacred objects accompanying a snake 
goddess described above. 

The spiritual community between Algean and 
other Near Eastern religions being so close, it is 
not surprising that almost every recognizable cult- 
feature in the former can be paralleled in the 
latter. The indwelling of the Deity in stones, 
whether natural bcetyls , cairns, pillars, or triliths, 
and in trees, is a most familiar Semitic belief, and 
one which left numerous traces on Hellenic wor¬ 
ship. A cult of weapons appears to have existed 
in early Asia Minor among the Hittites of Pteria 
and the Carians of Labranda, not to go so far afield 
as the Alani on the Eastern Euxine, who in a late 
age adored a standing blade.* The ‘horns of 
consecration ’ are seen in Semitic sacred represen¬ 
tations, and appear in Hebrew ritual as ‘horns of 
the altar.’ The ‘sacred animals’ are all widely 
related. The serpent as an embodiment of 
chthonian Divinity is not only Greek but Egyptian 
(snake-form of Nekhebst); the dove as the vehicle 
of the Divine spirit from on high has survived 
from Semitic literal belief into the symbolism of 
Christianity. The great felidce were guardians 
and supporters of Anatolian Cybele. The bull, as 
a dwelling of Divinity in Egypt, has his counter¬ 
part in the Greek legends of Zeus : and the cow of 
llathor is known to all. The infant Zeus is 
wrapped in the goat-skin, and the goat continued 
to a late time peculiarly sacred in the cult of 
western Asia Minor. The monsters of Aegean cult- 
scenes have so many affinities with the Egyptian 
(those on the Phspstian shell actually carry the 
Nilotic life-sign, the ankh) that they have all been 
referred to an Egyptian original, the maternity per¬ 
sonification, Thueris, the hippo, reared on her hind¬ 
quarters. The parallelism in ritual observance is 
too extensive and obvious to need detailed mention. 

It is not to be understood, however, that Ruch 
parallelism implies the derivative character of 
Aegean religion, least of all derivation from any 
single civilization, such aH the Semitic or the 
Egyptian. If there he parentage between Semitic 
ana Aegean civilization, it is the former that is the 
offspring, given the comparative youth of its art 
and its system of writing ; f while, as for Egyptian 
religion, though there is good reason to think that 
it came to exercise a considerable influence on 
Aegean iconic representation, and even a little on 
the ideas which that in turn produced, no one, com¬ 
paring the complexity of early Egyptian cult with 
the simplicity of the early Algean, could suppose 
the one derived bodily from the other. It is need¬ 
less, indeed, to look for the derivation of the essential 
features of A'gean cult at any later epoch than 
that of the primeval expansion of mankind. Its 
undamental religious ideas w r ere those of a vast 
proportion of the common human stock, and they 
continue to be so to the present day. The A'gean 
race sought Divinity in the life principle of 
Nature, spontaneously originated and reproducing 
itself to eternity. It placed that Divinity in great 
features of Nature visibly related to human life. 
When it came to define its idea in terms of 
man, being yet in that social stage in which man 
in relation to reproduction held his naturally 
subordinate place, it represented the principle of 
life as an unwedded woman, its property of re¬ 
production as a son unbegotten, and its relation 
to the humanity resultant from this woman and 
man as an unseen Spirit, descending on wings and 
indwelling in certain material objects, the choice 
of which was to some degree determined by their 
inherent suggestion either of great natural features 
or human organs of life. From these fundamental 

* Amm. Marc. xxxi. 2, 21; cf. TPC p. 9. 

t Some influence actually posted from Crete to Philistine 
Gaza, commemorated by a cult of Zeu* Kretarenc*. 
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ideas all the features of vEgean cult re|>resentation 
and ritual practice known to us can very well have 
proceeded naturally and independently. 

I). G. Hogarth. 

AEGIS.—In Greek mythology, the aegis is a 
attribute of magic power, which seems to belon 
originally to Zeus, tne supreme god, who is then 
fore called alyloxos. It seems to have the power 
both of protecting its wearer and of inspiring terror 
in his enemies; and for this purpose, according 
to Homer, it is borrowed both by Athene and by 
Apollo. Its form is not easy to realize in the 
earlier descriptions, of which we find the fullest 
in II. \. 7118, where Athene puts it on. 

‘About her Hhnuldara cast she the Usselled aegis terrible, 
whereon is panic as a crown all about, and atrife ia therein, 
and valour and horrible onslaught withal, and therein ia the 
dreadful mounter's Gorgon head, dreadful and grim, portent 
of aegia-beanrig Zeus.’ 

Here it appears to he some sort of defensive 
mantle, like what is worn by Athene in later 
art; it is provided with * a nundred tassels of 
pure gold’ (II. it. 448), and is also described as 
atxipi&dceia, hinged ulJ round or hairy on both 
sides, as if it were a skin of some sort, hut it 
was made by the smith-god Hephaistus (xv 809); 
when it is shaken, it scatters terror on all around. 
It is used by Apollo (xxiv. 20) to wrap round the 
dead body of Hector, and so protect it from injury. 

The views both of the Greeks themselves and of 
modern mythologists as to the form and meaning 
of the aegis have been greatly influenced by opinions 
as to the etymology of the word. The Greeks often 
associated it with a lyia or aiyls, 4 a goat-skin ’; and 
Herodotus (iv. 189) suggests that the aegis of Athene 
was derived from the tasselled goat-skins worn by 
the Libyan women near Lake Tritonis. It was 
interpreted by later Greek mythologists as either 
the skin of the goat Amalthea, which had suckled 
Zeus in his infancy, or that of a monster slain by 
Athene. Modern mythologists have usually pre¬ 
ferred the connexion with ataaeiy, 4 to rush,’ a lylt 
or KUTatyts, ‘a squall’; but their interpretation of 
it as symbolical of the thundercloud, though found 
in many modern books, is not suppoited by any 
satisfactory evidence of early date ; though Zeus 
thunders while he shakes the aegis (II. xvii. 593), 
the two actions are not necessarily related as cause 
and effect; for a clear example of the aegis as 
causing a thunderstorm no earlier authority can 
be quoted than Kilius Itahcus (xii. 720); Virgil 
(AHn. viii. 352) connects it with clouds. Such in¬ 
stances are, of course, of no mythological value, 
but represent later theorizing. 

In artistic representations the aegis regularly 
appears as the attribute of Athene; there is no 
certain example of its being associated with Zeus, 
and the restoration of the Apollo Belvedere as 
holding it is more than doubtful. In early repi e- 
sontations of Athene it is a kind of scaly cloak, 
fringed with serpeuts, and with the Gorgon’s head 
fixed in it; it extends over the left arm, and so 
can be held up as a shield. In other cases it takes 
the form of a short breast-plate with similar ad¬ 
juncts, and this is the usual form in Jutor art; 
sometimes it is abridged to a mere band across 
the breast of the goddess. 

Ernest A. Gardner. 

/EONS (Gi. alwyts — 4 ages,' 4 periods,’ ‘dispen¬ 
sations,’ probably related to a/e/= ‘ always,’ 4 for 
ever’).—This term was employed by the opponents 
of Gnosticism, and by some of the Gnostics them¬ 
selves, to designate the successive emanations 
from the Absolute Being. The problem of account¬ 
ing for the existence of the actual world-order, 
when it is regarded as unreal and illusory, without 
ascribing it directly to the Absolute One, is 
common to all Oriental theosophical systems; 
and the philosophers of most of them attempted 


its solution by an evolutionary (devolutionary) 
series of wons or emanations. Close parallels 
to the Gnostic scons may lie found in Japanese 
Shintoism, Mali&y&nistic Buddhism, Zoroastrrm- 
ism, the Platonic Ideas, Philo’s Powers, the St me 
Logoi, etc. The Shinto system (as set forth in t he 
Kojiki) seems to rest upon pure pantheism. T«> 
gain a starting-point for the devolutionary process, 
the infinite becomes differentiated into the male 
and female principles Iz&nagi and Izanami, personi¬ 
fied and conceived of as grossly lustful. These 
procreative coons are thouglit to be derived from 
certain abstract deities that are merged in the 
infinite. These produce, first, three other deities 
(a».ons), representing the great powers of nature ; 
and tliese still others, some working for the good 
and some for the evil of man. In the Buddhism 
of the Northern School the Adibuddha (q.v.) pro¬ 
duces the five ‘Buddhas of Contemplation,’ Vairo- 
chana, Ak^obhya, Ratnasambhava, Amit&bha, and 
Auioghosiddhi; from whom, in their turn, emanate 
five 4 Future Buddhas of Contemplation,’ the 
sources of the five worlds which successively make 
up the universe. This number five may perhaps 
he compared with the five elements, earth, water, 
fire, air, and ether, of orthodox Brahmanism. 
Zoroastrianism has a similar, hut twofold, system 
of irons in the Kingdom of Light and the Kingdom 
of Darkness, the head of the former being Aliura- 
mazda and that of the latter being Ahrim&n. From 
each of these is evolved a graduated host of per¬ 
sonified powers of nature, those proceeding from 
the former working for good, and those proceeding 
from the latter working evil, the two hosts being in 
perpetual conflict the one with the other. Philo, 
who regarded the Supreme Being as exalted above 
all possibility of contact with matter, which he 
characterized as ‘lifeless, erroneous, divisible, un¬ 
equal,’ and hence as fundamentally evil, sought to 
bridge over the gulf between God and the world by 
the hypothesis of certain ‘ creative and regulative 
Powers.’ These Powers are represented as God’s 
thoughts, as the heavenly archetypes of earthly 
tilings, as that which gives life, reality, and dura¬ 
bility to matter, as the breath of God’s mouth. 
He sometimes seems to regard them as personali¬ 
ties. His Logos doctrine is particularly significant 
in relation to Gnostic ®ons. The Logos is desig¬ 
nated 4 Eternal Wisdom ’ (cf. the Gnostic ccon 
Sophia), and 4 the Sum of the Thoughts of God’ 
(Gnostic aeon Ennoia, or Sgnesis). 

Plato ( Timatus , 37 D) applies the name ald>v to 
the eternal Being which has Time as its counter¬ 
part in the world of sense. Aristotle in like 
manner describes the ultimate principle which 
sums up in itself all existence, as a iwv (aw 6 tov del 
elyat, at Mundo, i. 9. 11). These and similar 
speculations of Greek nietapliysic exercised a pro¬ 
found influence on later Gnostic theory ; hut it 
may now be regarded as almost certain that the 
Gnostic doctrine of the /Eons was immediately 
derived from Mithraism. At the head of the 
Mithraic hierarchy, as in the earlier Zarvanite 
heresy of Zoroastrianism, from which this trait in 
it is derived, stood Infinite Time. This supreme 
god, inconceivable and ineffable, was worshipped 
under the name of Aion, and was represented in 
sculpture as a figure whose body was inscribed with 
the signs of the Zodiac and encircled by a serpent, 
which typified the course of the sun in the ecliptic. 

The earlier Gnosticism, like the cult of Mithra, 
appears to have known of only a single A£on, which 
was conceived impersonally — sometimes as the 
Absolute itself, sometimes as the sphere of the 
Absolute. Thus in the account of the ‘Gnostics’ 
(specifically so called) which is given by Irenseus 
(adv. Hcer. i. 30) we read of an ascent e/i rbv 
&<t>0aproy alu>ya ,— and similar language is employed 
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by Epiphanius (Hmr. xxxviii. I) in his description 
of the Cainites. Traces of this original doctrine 
continue to reappear in the more highly developed 
Gnostic systems. Valentinus himself (Frag. 5) 
speaks of the ‘ living Eon ’ as of a unity, although 
he discovers a principle of distinction within this 
primordial unity. It belongs, indeed, to the essence 
of Gnostic speculation that the Eons remain ideally 
one, while they manifest themselves as a plurality. 

In later Gnosticism the Eons are represented 
as a system or confederacy of Divine existences, 
which proceed in pairs of male and female (syzygies) 
from the supreme Father. Each pair originates 
another, ana each descends in dignity as it stands 
more remote from the source of being. The doc¬ 
trine of syzygies has its analogies in Mithraism as 
in the other Eastern religions mentioned above ; 
but it was no doubt borrowed by the Gnostics 
from that Babylonian tradition to which they 
were indebted for so many details in their cos¬ 
mology. In Gnosticism, however, the Babylonian 
idea of a physical generation is softened and 
rationalized. The successive pairs are not be¬ 
gotten, but are projected or emanated. They are 
the self-unfolding of the Divine nature; and in 
their totality they form its perfect manifestation. 
Hence they constitute the Pleroma,—the ‘fulness’ 
in which the Godhead exhausts its hidden potenti¬ 
alities. The Pleroma, composed of the several 
Eons, is the world of Light or higher reality; 
and is divided by a great gulf from the ‘darkness’ 
of phenomenal being. 

The different Gnostic systems are widely at 
variance in their accounts of the number and 
arrangement of the Eons. Basilides (if we 
accept Irenflcus and Hippolytus I. as our authori¬ 
ties for his teaching) would seem to acknowledge 
only six (Har^p, NoOt, A6yos , &p6m]<nt, Auvap.it, 
l.<>(pLa). The Pistis Sophia assumes thirteen, and 
conceives of the Eons as the spheres inhabited 
by the Divine powers, rather than as the powers 
themselves. Valentinus enumerates thirty Elons, 
which are grouped in three divisions—the Ogdoad, 
the Decad, the Dodecad. Ideas of a geometrical 
nature are probably involved in this grouping; 
while the number 30 is apparently suggested by 
the thirty yazatas (angels) of Zoroastrianism. In 
the various systems which branch off from the 
main stem of Valentinianism, the Pleroma of 30 
Eons is normative, but this number is subject to 
continual modifications. 

A brief account of the system of Valentinus will 
suffice to illustrate the general character of the 
Gnostic Eonology. He starts with Bytkos (depth) 
the Absolute One, and Sige (silence) as his female 
companion. These generate Nous (mind) and 
Aletheia (truth). These in turn project Logos 
(word) and Zoe (life), and these Anthropos (man) 
and Ecclesia (church). Nous and A letheia aftei wards 
produce ten aeons (a perfect number) as an offering 
to the Father. Logos and Zoe. follow in the pro¬ 
duction of aeons, but produce twelve (not a perfect 
number), including Faith, Hope, Love, and the 
Lower Wisdom (Achamoth). This last, being un¬ 
duly ambitious, and aspiring to produce «ons with¬ 
out conjunction with a male aeon, brought forth a 
* formless and undigested substance ’ (the Demiurge), 
which evolved into the present order of things, 
with its mixture of good and evil, and with man 
in whom spirit is enslaved by matter. This dis¬ 
turbance of the Pleroma alarmed the other aeons 
and deeply distressed Achamoth. In response to 
the tears of Achamoth and the supplications of the 
other aeons, the Father permitted Nous and Ale- 
theia to project Christ and the Holy Spirit for the 
restoration of form, the destruction of the Demi¬ 
urge, and the comfort of Achamoth. These have 
for their task the separation of the life and light 


that have become imprisoned in humanity, from 
dead, evil matter, through a long series of magical 
rites (mysteries), and tnrough the promotion of 
ascetical living. 

In Gnosticism generally, as in the teaching of 
Valentinus, the creation of the lower world is 
explained by the hypothesis of a disturbance within 
the Pleroma. The error, or the undue ambition, of 
one of the Elons results in the origin of an inferior 
power, who in his turn originates others, until a 
whole world of darkness and illusion comes into 
being. Nevertheless, since the process has its 
lieginning within the Pleroma itself, some portion 
of the higher essence becomes intermingled with 
the baser elements, from which it yearns to be 
delivered. The Redemption, according to the 
Gnostic thinkers, consists in the sifting out of 
this higher essence and its restoration to the 
Pleroma. In order that this may be accomplished, 
an Eon of supreme dignity descends into the 
phenomenal world and becomes identified, really 
or in seeming, with the man Jesus. 

The Eonic theory, as we have seen, was in the 
first, instance derived from the Zarvanite idea of 
Infinite Time as the ultimate fact in nature. Thus 
it was allied from the beginning with speculations 
of a purely physical character, and from these it 
never succeeded in entirely freeing itself. The 
greater Gnostics, and Valentinus more especially, 
sought to resolve the Eons into spiritual facts or 
processes. They were construed as modes of the 
Divine Being, activities in which the Absolute 
One unfolds and manifests His inward life. It 
proved impossible, however, to effect a complete 
transformation of a theory which was, in its 
essence, physical. Valentinus himself wavers in 
his conception of the Eons,—regarding them now 
as ideas, now as heavenly Persons, now as creative 
forces. His philosophical construction loses itself 
at every turn in primitive astrology and cosmical 
speculation. To this may be attributed the 
eventual failure of Gnosticism, alike as a philo¬ 
sophy and as a religion. While it professed to open 
a way out of the bondage of the natural world, it 
was itself grounded in ideas derived from nature- 
worship. See, further. Gnosticism. 

Litiraturk. — Cumont, The My stems of Mxthra (Eng. tr. 
1903); Hilgenfeld, Ketzeraesch. des Urchrutentum* (1884); 
Mead, Fragments of a Faith Forgotten (new ed. 1908), Schmidt, 
Die Gnosis (1903); Liechtenhan, Die Ojgenbarung tin Gnostx- 
ctsmus (1901), pp. 108-141 ; E. Buckley, Universal Religion 
(Chicago, 1897). 

Albert Ii. Newman and Ernest F. Scott. 

^SCHYLUS.—Eschylus, son of Kuphorion, an 
eupatrid of Eleusis, was born B.C. 525, commenced 
as a dramatist c. 499, gained his first victory in 
484 and his last (with the Oresteia) in 458, and 
died at Gela in 456. He fought at the battles 
of Marathon, Artemisium, Salamis, and Platrea. 
From about 476, when he composed for Hiero of 
Syracuse The Women of j£tna at the foundation 
of that town, he was frequently in Sicily. Theie 
is no satisfactory explanation of the statement of 
Heraclides Ponticus that he was tried on a charge 
of revealing the Mysteries in a play, and acquitted 
on the ground of ignorance (cf. Aristotle, Eth. 
Nic. iii. 2); the further details are probably un- 
authentic. Partizanship in politics can hardly be 
imputed to him on the strength of the supposed 
reference to Aristides in the description of Amphi- 
araus (Sept. 592-594),* still less on the theory that 
Prometheus, son of Themis, stands for Themistocles. 
His eulogy of the Areopagus, however, in the 
Eumenides (esp. 6S1—706) testifies to conservative 
sentiments. In the same play (754-777), as well 

* All references are to the text of Sidgwick ( Script . Class. Ihltl . 
Oxon.), whose numbering hardly differs from that of Dindorf, 
Wecklein, and most modern editors. Hermann, I’aley, and a few 
others use their own special notation. 
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an in the Supplir.es , he approves of the democrati 
friendship between Athens and Argos. He ex 
presses the strongest detestation of tyranny in al 
forms ( Prrs ., Prom,., Ay. 953-955, Eum. 185-190), 
hut lias no objection to constitutional monarchy 
(Supp. 398, 517, 600), or to moderate democracy 
(Pern. 242, Supp. 48,*>-489). Ilis general ideal is a 
balance of order and liberty (lium. 526-528). 

Aeschylus may be called the Father of Tragedy 
(Philostr. Vita Auull. p. 220), in the sense that he 
first perceived tlie possibilities of the drama as 
a branch of literature, rathe: than as ritual or 
ceremonial, for the expression of views as to life 
and character. His plays aie repdxv ru>v 'dptyov 
peydXuiv Sdirvuv, because the personages are derived 
mainly from the Epic cycle ; but he drew upon 
other ‘sagas’ as well, and upon contemporary 
history; and he dealt very freely with the plots. 
He was evidently acquainted with Hesiod and 
other cosmological writers. In a few cases he cites 
the gnomic moralists (Prom. 890) ; more often 
(Srpt. 439, Ay. 1331, Ctio. 60, Eum. 529) he ex¬ 
presses similar sentiments about wealth, fortune, 
pride, moderation, etc. He has much in common 
with his contemporary Pindar; and his general 
attitude towards the popular mythology was 
almost certainly influenced by the poems of Solon 
and Theogms. The common statements that he 
was indebted to Orphic or to Pythagorean doctrines 
cannot be seriously supported from the extant plays 
or fragments. 

Of the 80 to 90 plays attributed to dEschylus, 
many of which can tie grouped in trilogies or tetra¬ 
logies, the majority are cited only by the lexico¬ 
graphers ; little is known of their plots or the 
views contained in them, except in the case of the 
Prometheus Solutus. The Danaids, Myrmidons , 
and Niobr seem to have dealt with various aspects 
of the passion of love. Certain gnomic fragments 
(Nos. 70, 156, 159, 161, 177, 255, 266, 301, 353, 395, 
401, 475, Sidgwick), which are striking aphorisms 
about the nature of the gods, good and evil, life and 
death, do not necessarily express the mind of the 
poet himself. His own moral and religious doc¬ 
trines must be sought in (1) the general tendencies, 
(2) the choric odes, (3) the emphasized speeches of 
the favoured characters, in the seven extant plays. 
The selection of these, made apparently not later 
than the 5th cent. A.D., if not entirely accidental, 
may be due partly to celebrity and partly to 
special reasons. The Ore.ste.ia (Again., Choiph., 
ami Eum.) constitutes his masterpiece in all 
respects. The Persac and the Septem contra 
The,has are cited by Aristophanes for their literary 
and patriotic qualities. The structure and style 
postulate an early date for the Suppliers , though 
the theology is already remarkably mature ; either 
of these features may have saved it. The Promt - 
theus Vinctus, which might easily have aroused 
popular suspicions of impiety, appealed to the 
popular fancy for the marvellous in spectacle and 
narration. From these plays, after all allowances 
for the exigencies of dramatic form and popular 
taste, there emerges a body of gradually developed 
views attributable to ACschylus himself. IIis philo¬ 
sophy, in which the ethical cannot be sharply 
demarcated from the theological, may be discussed 
in the order of its development, as it deals with (1) 
the Divine nature, (2) the Divine agencies, (3) the 
moral nature and action of man, (4) the special 
questions of responsibility and heredity, the family 
curse, and the Dlood-feua, while (5) the nature of 
the problem dramatized in the Prometheus requires 
separate consideration. 

I. In the earlier plays the Olympian gods are 
invoked jointly as a Tavfiyvpu (Sept. 220), or a 
Koirofiujfila (Supp. 222); they are Beol tyxwpioi, yevi- 
IXtoi, ToXiaaoi/xoi, darmol, dyuiyitn, with temples, j 


altars, and images (>3 p4ry). The Theban maidens 
pray to Pallas, Poseidon, Ares, Cypris, Lyceum, 
Artemis, Hera, Apollo, and the local Pallas Onca 
(Sept. 126-180), as wavapseU, rfKeioi, Xmijpioi, but 
also AioyeyeTs , under Zeus aB the warty wavreXty 
(116) ; Eteocles adds Earth and the ’A/>d 'Epivfa of 
(Edipus (70). Popular language is used of augury, 
oracles, sacrifice, river-gods, and Hades (26, 379, 
618, 269, 272, 854-860). But the same play finely 
describes Justice as the virgin daughter of Zeus 
(662) ; both the piety of Amphiaraus and the im¬ 
piety of Polynices have moral elements ; no Salpuy 
could involve Eteocles in dry but for the tifipis of 
his determination to defend tlie gate attacked by 
his brother (677-708, 949-956). Similarly, in the 
Supplices the fugitives appeal to Artemis, Ares, 
Poseidon, Apollo, Hermes, and especially (Supp. 
1034-1042) to Aphrodite, by whom Hypermnestra 
w r as perhaps defended (Fr. 44); also to Zeus as 
{tvios, aunty, aidoioi, luioi os, sXdpioi, Krtytos, etc.; and 
to local deities, as the hero Apis (117, 263). With 
the Owarot Oeol are eoupled tlie papunpoi xQ^vioi 
dyicas Kartxoyres (24-25) ; if Artemis is deaf, the 
suppliants will turn ‘to the Zeus of the earth 
below, the host of all those whose work is done, if 
we fail to reach the Olympian gods’ (154-161). 
But the coarser side of the myth of lo seems to he 
treated sarcastically (291-315) ; it is tentatively 
moralized by the insistence on Zeus as the eventual 
deliverer and founder of a royal race (574-593). The 
chthonian Zeus, who ‘ judges the sins of men by 
final judgments among the dead ’ (230), is deliber¬ 
ately identified with the Zeus who is rtXetos, 
yaidoxos, and waysparfa (816), who iH also the son of 
Earth (892) and allied with Themis (360). The 
slightest association of injustice with the godB is 
impiety (921 ; cf. 395); and everywhere the lyrics 
extol the power and righteousness of Zeus, with 
the fervour of Hebrew propheey. He is ‘ king of 
kings, most perfect in strength of the powers that 
make perfect ’ (524-526) ; ‘ hospitable in the highest, 
he directs destiny by venerable enactment ’ (673) ; 

* he beholds violent deeds not gladly, but with eyes 
of justice’ (812); ‘the beam of his balance is over 
all ’ (822); ‘ what is fated, that will he ; there is no 
transgressing the mighty, the limitless will of 
Zeus v (1047-1049). This is not merely poetical 
optimism : 

* Ths desire of Zeus ia not made to be easily grasped Every- 
hers it glows, even in the gloom, with fortune that is sombre 
to mortal races For dark and duak} wend the wayB of his 

mind, unobservable hv human gu/e He hurleth men to utter 
destruction from their towering hopes, though he array no force 
against them ; deity does nothing with labour. What his spirit 
has once designed, he works out withal, from above, from his 
holy seat ’ (87-103). 

Such theology is in essentials that of the Oresteia , 
though the more ethical conceptions are tentative 
and far from correlated. 

The theology of the Persae (? 472 b.C.) is dra¬ 
matically Oriental. Zeus and Phoebus and the Sun 
are invoked ; Pallas has favoured Athens. The 
ritual of the dead (of <f>6trol, Pers. 219, 523, 607- 
822) is supplemented by appeals to Earth, Hermes, 
and Hades-Aidoneus, who Xapeir dpelrovt elalv f) 
peddvat (690), though Darius as a Salpuy or even 
has a Swaarda below. The repeated ex parte 
allegationsof a Divine Nemesis or <pQ6voi, arbitrarily 
afflicting excessive wealth or happiness (163, 354, 
373, 842), are akin to the fatalism of Herodotus’s 
: aimms legends ; and all the characters arraign a 
icity who deludes men to their ruin ( dwdry dtov , 
33, cf. Fr, 301 ; vbaot <ppevwv , 750; t\(/evaas <f>p*yu>v, 
172), or at least abets their folly (a\Y irav awevSy 
■ii airrbt, avydwrerai, 742). But both Darius 

and the Persian elders charge Xerxes with provoca¬ 
tive Cppts in binding the sacred Hellespont (745, 
’2), and in destroying images and temples (807- 
15, 830), and blame him rather than the alleged 
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SaLfitov (924 v. 910, 933). It is insolence (fl/3 pit) 
which ‘flowers and is full in the ear with ruin 
( ary ), from which it reaps a harvest of lamentation ’ 
(821). Cyrus was right-minded and so was not 
afflicted (0edi ydp oi>K ■rix6ypei', us cti<f>puy (<pv, 722). 
Athens survives as the higher civilization. 

So far the nioralization of Homeric or popular 
theology has not been violent. In the Oresteia 
there is a marked advance in boldness of expres¬ 
sion : ‘ le polyth6ismesubsiste, mais6pur6, moralist, 
presque purg6 d’anthropomorpliisme ’ (E. de Faye, 
p. 34). The allusions to Uranus and Kronos (Ag. 
167-172, 640) possibly indicate development in the 
Universe ; the chthonian cults of Earth, Night, 
the Dead and their agents ( Cho. 399; Eum. 115, 
321) are subordinated to the conception of deity as 
moral and rational. Sacrifices and ceremonies of 
purification are little in comparison with the ob¬ 
servance of justice and self-restraint. Venerable 
legends of conflicting divinities are even re-written 
(Eum. 1-19). Of the Olympians, Apollo as the 
giver of oracles and i^yfyvr^s of rites, and Athene as 
the inspirer of political wisdom, retain some genu¬ 
ine personality with impaired divinity; perhaps 
Hermes also and Artemis, for whose interfer¬ 
ence with the winds at Aulis ACschylus attempts 
to provide a decent motive (Ag. 134-155). Zeus is 
too great for the stage, even in the Prometheus 
plays. Theology is to be sought not in mythology, 
out in history (irdpean rovrb y t&xreGtrat, Ag. 368), 
and in conscience (fiyr/anr-bfiuv irbvos, Ag. 180 ; cf. 
975-983). The supreme deity is not only all- 
powerful but all-just; thus Eleetra craves for 
Orestes the support of ‘ Strength and Justice with 
him who is the third (i.e. Zeus aurjp), Zeus the 
greatest of all ’ (Cho. 244). To Zeus are applied 
not the old departmental names, but such epithets 
as wavbimjs, irayKpar^s, rrdvTa Kpalvuy, irayalnos, and 
5tKti<pbpos. There is surely more than an ‘illusion 
du monoth^isme ’ in the first theological passage 
of the Agamemnon (160-178) : 

' ZrtiH, whoe’er he he, if by thi» name 'tie hie pleacure to be 
called, this name 1 address to him. Weighing all thinpB well, 1 
can conjecture nought hut Zeus, it the burden of this vanity is 
in truth to lie cast off from my mind. . . . But whoso heartily 
giveth titles of uctory to Zeus shall hit the mark of wisdom 
full , even to Zeus, who hath guided mortals in the ways of 
wisdom, who hath established “learning by suffering" as an 
ordinance for ever.’ 

To those only who have learnt on these lines to 
know and do justice, * Zens the all-seeing and Fate 
(HAo7pa) have condescended ’ (Eum. 1046). 

'Hius, in harmony with the conception of deity 
as normally personal, there emerges tne conception, 
increasingly impersonal, of universal order. As 
physical law this is Molpa, rb p.bputp.ov , rb iceirpu- 
ntvov, i) irerrpuplvt\, atcra, dvdyici 7 ; as moral law it is 
0ip.i r, 61kt), vbp.os deuv ; but these terms admit of 
many degrees of personification, and not only over¬ 
lap, but not uncommonly involve the circulus in 
de fin ten do to which idealistic systems are liable. 
The statement that Zeus is weaker than the Motpcu 
and 'Eptvves (Prom. 515-518) is isolated and contro¬ 
versial ; generally the established order is the 
expression not so much of the will of God as of 
llis being. God is subject only to the law of His 
own nature as consistent and just. He cannot be 
on the side of evil (Kparetrat St tvs rb detoy t 6 ph 
vrovpyetv kclkois, Cho. 957) ; He must be partial 
(frepoppers) morally either way (vtptuy tUbrus A5oca 
ply kclkois, Seta i* iwbfiots, Supp. 403). The work¬ 
ing of this supreme authority is described in 
many combinations of terms, personally and im¬ 
personally. When in defiance of Right (Qtpus) 
men trample on the majesty of Zeus (Atbs atfias), 
then ‘Justice sets up her anvil and Destiny forges 
the sword ’ (irpox<i\KeOet S' Alera 4>affyavovpybs, Cho. 
641-647). ‘For each fresh deed of injury, justice 
is whetted by Fate (Moipa) upon a fresh whet¬ 
stone* (Ag. 1535, 1536). The ptrydXcu Motpat are 


besought (Cho. 306-314) ‘to grant success from 
Zeus to that cause to which Justice (rb SUatoe) has 
gone over. For words of hate let words of hate 
De rendered ; so Justice proclaims aloud as she 
exacts her due. For a bloody stroke let him repay 
a bloody stroke. That "the doers must suffer,’* 
there speaks a saying thrice ancient.’ Even Clytmm- 
nestra’s 4 thoughtfulness not overcome by sleep 
shall order justly everything that has been fore¬ 
ordained with Divine sanction ’ (SikclIus erbv deots 
elfxaputva, Ag. 912). Themis the Titaness and the 
TaXatyevets Motpai administer the vb/ios deuv (Eum. 
171) no less than Justice, the daughter of Zeus. 

2. The determinations of this supreme authority 
are intimated to man not only in history and in 
conscience, but by direct agencies. I’ositively, 
iEschylus attaches importance to dreams; the 
visions of Atossa, Io, and Clytammestra reflect 
popular beliefs. ‘ ?\>r the mind in sleep is bright 
in its vision, though in daytime Fate is undis- 
cemible by mortals’ (Eum. 104). His attitude to¬ 
wards oracles is ambiguous. There seems to be some 
arribre-penste in his treatment of the relations be¬ 
tween Apollo and Orestes ; Athens and not Delphi 
has the final word in the termination of the blood- 
guilt of the house of Atreus.* Negatively, the 
Erinyes are all-important. The meaning of the 
word fluctuates considerably in the extant plays, 
and evidently has a long history behind it. It is 
hardly likely that Aeschylus himself first identified 
the Avengers of the underworld w r ith the Benign 
or Venerable earth-goddesses of Athens and Sicyon 
(EufieylSfi or Zc/upal); but he certainly accentuated 
both factors of this conflation,f and, while first in¬ 
vesting the Furies with the archaic horrors of 
Gorgons, etc. (Paus. i. 28, 6), was also conscious 
of a development from objective to subjective 
associations, from punishment as rchibutive to 
punishment as remedial. The 'Eptvvs is the activity 
of Divine jnstice in the presence of lawlessness. 
Zeus is a constant Oeupos (Uho. 246); even for birds 
robbed of theii young, ‘a god on high, some Apollo 
or Pan or Zeus, hears the shrill complaint of his 
denizens; and sooner or later sends on the trans¬ 
gressors a Fury of requital ’ (Ag. 55-59). Much 
less for Paris’s breach of the laws of hospitality w ill 
Zeus shoot an arrow in vain, either snort of the 
mark or too high in heaven (Ag. 365). ‘One said 
that the gods do not deign to trouble about men 
by whom the honour of sacred things (xdpts ddUruy) 
is trampled on ; but he was not pious’ (Ag. 372). 
Helen herself becomes for the house of Priam * by 
the sending of Zeus, the lord of hospitality, a 
Fury of weeping to other brides ’ (Ag. 749). The 
Erinyes apply the laws of retributive and educa¬ 
tional suffering. ‘We deem ourselves,’sings their 
chorus (Eum. 312-320), ‘ to be direct in the course 
of justice. On the man who holds out pure hands, 
there comes no w r rath from us ; unscathed he 
traverses the way of life. But if one in guilt, like 
this man, hides his gory hands, we appear as honest 
witnesses for the deaa, and visibly to the utter¬ 
most exact from him the price of Blood.* Again, 
* Great pow r er have the awful Erinyes both with 
the gods immortal and witli those below the earth ; 
and in their dealings with men they fully and 
visibly bring things to pass, to some giving songs 
of joy, but to others a life blurred by tears* (950- 
955). As the play draw's to a close, they serve to 
link M otpa and AUr); and in their final meta¬ 
morphosis there is as much conscious symbolism 
as the dramatic form permits. 

3 . If, then, innocence is rewarded and guilt pun¬ 
ished, at any rate, in the long run (Ag. 750-771 ; 
Eum. 526-565), human morality must be based on 

* Sec U. von Wilamowitx-Mollendorrc Introduction to the 
Choephoroi, 1896. 

f See Harrison and Verrall, Mythology and Monuments oj 
Ancient Athene, pp. 668-664, and Haigh, pp. 120,121 
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universal law as applied to the life of the family 
and the city. By vfcsehyJus, as by Dante, types 
of good and bail character are exhibited rather 
than analyzed. The dignity of individuality is 
drawn on a grand scale even in the case of Clytiem- 
nestra, without casuistry or sophistry. There is 
the same note of distinction about the characters 
which are presented for admiration, the king of 
Argos, Eteocles as patriot, Orestes, Electra, and, 
above all, Prometheus. The whole range of Greek 
piety is displayed in the choruses of the Oceamds, 
Danaids, captive women, Persian and Argive 
elders. The line series of contrasts in the Septan 
hIiows the poet’s concurrence in the noimal Greek 
ideas of albJjs, al<rx i,pr h aunppoavyij, and eiW/Sfia.; also 
in the connexion of morality with religion. He 
does not absolutely avoid the popular language 
which makes dfiaprla a disease of the intellect 
(ydaos tppevCjv, Pars. 751 ; oi>v (polrip <ppcvQv, Sept. 661 ; 
irapatpopb (ppevob a\r/s, Eum. 330 ; airo<T<pa.\eU (ppcvuv. 
Prom. 473); but in his own view passion at least 
is bestial in character and originates where there 
is no law. The lustful ‘have the tempers of 
random and unholy brutes’ (Supp. 762); and ‘the 
inordinate love which masters the female mind 
both in brutes and in men wins a perverse victory 
over the fellowship of wedlock, and involves 
calamities ( Cho . 598-601). Generally sin is vfipis, 
immorality plus impiety, as the wilful transgres¬ 
sion (irapafiaaia) of the lixed limits of human action. 
It is 6.vop.ov and p-draiov, and its fruit is Anj, the 
criminal infatuation which is its own punishment. 
Attj is Sb\ios, /ut\ay6{u(, varepbiroivos ; the moment 
of its supervention may be inevitable, but it is 
neither Jess nor more voluntary than happiness 
as the reward of virtue (Eum. 532-537). Moral 
pathology has never been more convincingly ex¬ 
pounded than in the locus classicus on C/3 pit (Ag. 
750-771):— 

‘ An ancient saving has been fashioned in the generations of 
old, that a man’s prosperity, when it has waxed greuL, brings 
forth and does not die without issue, but that out of good fortune 
springs up for the famili an insatiate misery. But I hold my 
own mind apart from the rest on this. Tis the impious deed 
that gives birth to more after it, more, and like to their own 
breed ; but the fate of righteous houses has ever a fair progeny. 
But old insolence is wont to beget an insolence with the vigour 
of youth in mortal ills, tins day or that, when the time of birth 
has come due, yea and a fiend, against whom there is no battle, 
no war, unholy boldness; and these are the black banes (arat) 
unto mansions, and like are they to their progenitors ’ 

Nor has the moral ever been drawn more relent¬ 
lessly than bv him :— 

* Reverence the altar of Justice, nor trample it down at the 
sight of gain with godless foot; for retribution will ensue. Ttie 
right issue abides in force. Wherefore let a man put in the 
place of honour, piety towards parents, and pay reverence 
to the claims of strangers to hospitality. He who is Just of 
his own will without constraint, will not he unprosperous; 
utterly ruined he will never be. But I say that the trans¬ 
gressor who dares to offend, and is laden with goods all amassed 
without Justice, shall perforce in time haul down his mainsail, 
when trouble seizes him and his yardarm is splintered. And he 
calls on those who hear him not and struggles in the midst of 
the swirl , hut the god mocks at the hot- headed man, seeing 
inm who boasted he should never be powerless now in helpless 
woes nor able to weather the point. And so, for ever wrecking 
his former pros|>erity on the reef of Justice, he perishes unwept, 
unseen ’ f Eum 539-565). 

A religious moralist is sure to emphasize the in- 
evitableness of Attj (e.g. Ag. 1566; Cho. 1076), but 
there are careful caveats against fatalism : — 

* Instruct my son plausibly,’ says Darius, ‘ warned from heaven 
as he has been to be wise in time, that he leave off from offend¬ 
ing against Ood in overboastful boldness ' (Pent 831). 

The murderers of the house of Atreus arc even 
freer agents than the avengers. But if there has 
been no repentance and no purification, vengeance 
pursues the sinner even to tne world below ;— 

‘ For this office ha* piercing Fate allotted to u* to hold for 
ever, that all mortals to whom befall wanton deeds of blood, we 
should attend, until the guiltv pass beneath the earth ; but even 
in death he is not over free’ (Eum.. 334-840). 
yEschylus’s allusions to life after death are marked 
by a reserve unusual in poetical descriptions of 
Hades ; os to continued consciousness he is perhaps 


consistent (Cho. 517); but he recognizes the possi¬ 
bilities of prolonged retribution and of remorseful 
memory, such as that indicated m Clytiemnestra’s 
terrible sarcasm about Iphigenia’s reception of her 
father (Ag. 1555-1559). Apart from the functions 
of an Alastor (Supp. 416) or an Erinvs (Eum. 267), 
there may be a judgment in Hades by a presiding 
deity (Supp. 228-231). The ghost of Orestes will 
punish or reward his countrymen according as 
they deal with Athens (Eum. 767-777). The curses 
of the slain subsist by the survival of their per¬ 
sonalities (Wert ro\vKparets apal TedvpJvwv, Cho. 406) ; 
the Erinyes themselves are called 'A pal in the under¬ 
world (Eum. 417).* 

4 . But the more vividly sin is pictured as prolific 
and its ellects as incalculable, the more difficulty 
there is m escaping from fatalistic theories, suen 
as those implied in the popular ideas of the an¬ 
cestral curse and the jus talionis developing into 
a blood feud. These subjects specially fascinated 
the mind of jEschylus. In the Supplin'* there is a 
simple warning of the danger of starting a curse: 

‘ For your children and your house, in whichever 
way you determine, it remains to pay in full ft 
corresponding penalty ’ (433-436); and in the sequel 
there was some purification from blood-guilt. In 
the Septem the children of (Edipus are involved in 
a curse not clearly defined as invoked or inherited 
by him (832-833), nor always alluded to in the same 
way (for the various phrases see Sept. 70, 654, 605, 
709, 720-726, 887, 977-979). The curses (apal, 
Ka.Tevytia.Ta) produce in the ytvoi a criminal pio- 
pensity (Attj), sometimes personified as an evil spirit 
Salpuoy, tpivos, dXaaTwp, even fioipa or Krjp) hounding 
it to destruction and infectious by its 6 /u\la Kas-tj : 
the field of criminal folly produces a harvest of 
death’ (Sept. 601). The chorus, indeed, makes 
Eteocles a responsible agent on account of his 
ravage desire to shed unlawful blood (ai>aros 01 ’ 
OepuaTou, 689-694), but to the quest ion ris &v nadap- 
fiovs rrdpoi, the poet has not yet lound his solution : 

01 jk (<rrt yrjpas tovSc tov pudap-aTos (682), unless one is 
indicated in the self-sacrifice of Antigone. But 
len years latei the double problem of hereditary 
criminality and blood-guiltiness is treated in the 
Orcstcia with a breadth of design which is not 
only poetic but * prophetic.’ There is little reason 
to suppose that early tragedy was necessarily 
written in trilogies, but the scheme is admirably 
mi ted to jEschylus’a exposition of the origin, trans- 
lission, and extinction of a irpdrrapxos Attj (Ag. 
192). The principal terms, ipd, tpiyvs, Attj, are 
developing specific meanings; beside them aie 
vaguer phrases (pijyis, Ag. 155 ; pOeos, Eum. 378 ; 
ay os, Cho. 15-”> ; rapaKOirtj, Ag. 218 ; irTjfxa, Ag. 346 ; 
voivt), Cho. 947, etc.). The phenomena are best 
itated in Cho. 400-405: ‘ Law it is that drops of 
?ore spilt upon the ground demand the shedding of 
:>ther blood. For Havoc cries on the avenging Fury, 
vho brings up from those slain before calamity 
arrjv) to attend upon calamity’; and then ‘who 
will expel from the house the breed of the curse’’ 
■ck<5\\t7tcu ylvos xpbs drq 1 (Ag. 1566). The story or 
he house of Pelops is not laboured ; but a suffi- 
ient number of points—the adultery of Thyestes, 
Atreus’s horrid revenge, the sacrifice of Iphigenia— 
lead un to the murder of Agamemnon. At each 
uoint tne chain might have been broken, but each 
ink is fresh riveted: 4 Where will the force of 
-his 'A ttj make an end ? where will it cease and lie 
ulled to rest ? ’ ( Cho. 1075). Has the curse acquired 
a personality as the TpurdxwTos Salpuiy ylvy-rjs (Ag. 
1476), demanding new blood before the old is diy, 
nr as the raXaids Spipvs dXdarup (Ag. 1501), masquer¬ 
ading as the murderous adulteress, and yet all 

* If the Areopaeus i* really the Hill not of Are* hut of the 
Arae (Harrison and Verrall, p. 663), the Kriuyes as well a* the 
Eunienides have their ancient home in Its chasm*. 
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along the instrument of justice? { Cho . 641). Yet 
among the consequences may come a deed which, 
though terrible, is really innocent, an dvarlpopcpot 
Arrj {Cho. 830); and the chorus of elders, even 
while declaring that the house is * fast-bound,’ 
grasps the truth that saves the morality of the 
situation. All retribution is and must be deserved ; 
‘The robber is robbed, the murderer makes pay¬ 
ment in full. There abides, while Zeus abides on 
his throne, the rule that the doer must suffer ; this 
is the eternal law’ ( Aa . 1562-1564). The curse, 
then, is not an overwhelming fatality, but a heredi¬ 
tary predisposition which may be worked out in 
the race and even in the individual. The original 
transgressor was free to sin, and his descendant is 
free to adopt the prescribed means of purification. 
The actual development of this theme in connexion 
with the traditional obligation of the blood-feud 
is perhaps confused by a political motive ; and the 
special pleading in the Eumenides about the nature 
of kinship is certainly frigid, as also the insistence 
on legal forms (dvdspiott, paprvpla, avvbucoi). The 
idea of blood for blood was so deeply rooted in 
popular sentiment and religious institutions, that 
Aeschylus, no less than the legislators of his time, 
may have been puzzled to discriminate degrees of 
guilt, except by instinct. If the law is simply root 
KTavbrroLt dLVTuca.T8a.vtiv (Cho. 144), ClyUemnestra 
may be allowed to swear that she sacrificed her 
husband to the AIktj, "Atij, and ’Epivvt of their 
daughter (Ag. 1433). If not, how can Orestes ever 
say that his mother’s blood ‘sleeps and is fading 
away from his hand, and the pollution is being 
washed out’? (Eum. 280). No libations are of any 
use (Cho. 521), especially if the blood is koiv6v (Cho. 
1038); the spirit of the dead is not tamed by the 
funeral fires, <f>alve t S’ CcrTcpov 6pydt (Cho. 326) ; and 
the feud would go on for ever, or till the family 
became extinct. In Aeschylus’s solution of the 

f iroblem there are really two stages, of which the 
atter is the more important. Orestes can plead 
innocence because he acts under the 1 interpreta¬ 
tion ’ (6 pdvrit d^ijytiTi aoc fiaTpoKToveiv, Eum. 595) 
and even threats (Cho. 283-298) of Apollo-Loxias, 
and is ready to perform the ritual purifications 
(Cho. 1059); and the Delphic oracle had since the 
8th century really exercised an ethical and educa¬ 
tional influence in Greece. On the other hand, 
ACschylus felt that neither the payment of blood- 
money nor the performance of ritual can quiet the 
conscience or carry civilization very far. It is 
perhaps too much to say that Apollo is * kein 
gutcr Gott’; but the ultimate ana really moral 
solution is to be found in the judicial decision of 
Athene on the divided vote of the Areopagus, which 
she herself repiesents as the victory of the vox 
populi regarded as the vox Dei; 4XX’ ticpdrijcrt Zeui 
byopa.ioi (Eum. 978). The Oresteia, then, is cer¬ 
tainly a ‘ tendency * poem to this extent, that it 
expresses a view in the moral and religious specula¬ 
tions of the age as to heredity and responsibility, 
though it is not merely didactic on any particular 
question of justice or equity.* 

S. In the Oresteia the final reconciliation is pro¬ 
vided by the gods ; in the Prometheus they sustain 
the whole drama. Except in a few details attri¬ 
butable to a re-reading of his Supplires, the surviv¬ 
ing play of the set (probably two tragedies with 
a satyric play) is totally opposed to ACschylus's 
theology in all its stages. Prometheus, son of 
Themis or Earth (212), secured Zeus’s triumph over 
the older dynasty (221), but is now tortured for 
having saved the human race by the gift of lire, 
the chief instrument of civilization, of augury and 
medicine, and of other means of providing for the 
* This view of the Ewnenuits seems less liable to objections 
than that which makes the Furies represent law, Apollo and 
Zeus equity, and Athene mercy, in a special question of moral 
casuistry. For that view see Heigh, p. 119. 


future, and of Hope as the mainspring of effort (249- 
256, 442-506). All who visit the victim, whether as 
Zeus’s agents—Strength, Hephaestus, and Hermes 
—or as sympathizers—the Oceanids, Ocean us, and 
Io—have suliered more or less in person or in char¬ 
acter from Zeus, who is a Tvpawos, governing 
gods and men arbitrarily (irap’ faimp, 189; ISlott 
vbfioit, 404), unjustly (dfhfrws, 150 ; irdpa. SIktjs, 30), 
and odiously (975). But Prometheus, by virtue 
of his parentage, knows a secret; if Zeus con¬ 
tracts a certain marriage,* his son will he greater 
than the sire (768, 907-927); in this respect Zeus 
is weaker than the Fates and Erinyes (515-520). 
The fragments of the So/utus indicate close paral¬ 
lelism in form and episodes to the Vmrtus ; in the 
solution Zeus and Prometheus meet one anothei 
half-way in a reconciliation, of which the agents 
are Heracles and Chiron the Centum (ef. Prom. 
Vinet. 188-194, 1026-1029). Now tins conception 
of a Zeus, inferior both in righteousness and in 
power, is out of all relation to the Svpplxves and 
the Oresteia alike, and no theory of the poet’s 
meaning can be accepted which minimizes this 
fact. Apart from purely fanciful explanations of 
the phiys as political or scientific allegory, two 
views have been very commonly held. 

(a) A tragedian was at liberty to develop his 
dramatic situations freely, provided he kept to the 
main lines of some recognized myth, vitscliylus 
found Hesiod’s story of Prometheus suitable foi 
the exhibition of character os affected by injustice, 
and susceptible of brilliant episodes about geo¬ 
graphy, anthropology, etc. This view, as de¬ 
veloped by ( e.g .) Patin and Paley, may be called 
the literary explanation. Wecklein’s theory, that 
Zeus is in the right and Prometheus violent and 
shortsighted, but a tragic hero by virtue of a 
certain dignity of character, like Milton's Satan, 
conies under the same head. But no such theory 
really explains the boldness of the idea, the con¬ 
flation of myths, or the intensity of the passion 
with which the hero is supported. 

Accordingly, (h) most modern scholars, including 
E. de Faye, regard ZKschylus as deliberately incul¬ 
cating the position that even the su pi cine personal 
authority in the Universe is itself subject to the 
eternal laws (Motpcu) which constitute the ultimate 
necessity (’A^d-yic^). Prometheus, the mythical re¬ 
presentative of these forces, is, then, really in the 
right, and Zeus is in the wrong with him and with 
Io ; but Zcus’r submission is effected by the educa¬ 
tional value of time (dXX’ isbcbdcrKtc icdvd' 6 yrfpdasuv 
xpbvot, 981); and Prometheus, too, can yield with¬ 
out loss of dignity to an improved Zeus. This 
view gives an adequate meaning to the play as a 
whole, but it seems to lay undue stress on lines 
occurring in mere dialogue and not specially em¬ 
phasized, and also to ignore the human personality 
of the protagonist. Moreover, it is difficult to 
imagine the author of the Oresteia and its epithets 
for Zeus acquiescing even temporarily in the idea 
of such development in the godhead. 

Those, therefore (c), who hold the view first 
enunciated by a brother poet, Shelley, that Pro¬ 
metheus stands for Man, anxious to be moral 
ami religious as well as rational, but convinced 
that he is the victim of forces incompletely under¬ 
stood, of the de facto supremacy of ‘Nature,’ 
prefer to trace in this drama the Greek parallel to 
the Book of Job. vEschylus was too great a poet to 
be a mere allegorist; but when bis mind was occu¬ 
pied with the problem of undeserved evil , he found 
in the arch-ailegorizer Hesiod that the origin of 
evil was the gift of fire and the creation of woman 
by Prometheus. He selected with a free hand from 

* This is a marked instance of jEschylus's syncretism ; the 
story of Peleus and Thetis has even less connexion than Io with 
the mvth of Prometheus, which was apparently an tulinloifical 
explanation of certain fire ceremonies. 
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this and other myths the more dramatic parts of 
the symbolism. The mention of Heratles may 
have suggested the insertion of his ancestress Io, 
the passive as a foil to the actively-resisting victin 
The anthropology and geography are not episodical 
if they bring out the dignity of human reason and 
the universality of human Buffering The heroic 
sympathy of the Oceanids illustrates the value 
of simple and instinctive morality- The philo¬ 
sophical answer seems to lie indicated in the 
words avOaSla, repeated at every point of the play 
(see 64, 79, 486, 907, 964, 1012, 1084-1088), ant 
evfiovXia, the special quality of Themis, Hot in anti 
thesis to it in the last lines of the dialogue. In the 
two recitative passages assigned to the hero in the 
Exodos, the boast irdvrwt <7.1/ y ’ ov Oavardurei (1068) 
must have special signilicance as balancing tbe 
protest ioopg.% p u>* tnt>iKa irdax^. I Jut it is likely 
enough that tbe solution of the problem, like the 
conclusion of the Hook of Job, was too formal a 
compromise to be altogether satisfactory; and that 
may be the reason why it has perished. The whole 
tendency of Aeschylus’s mind is so strongly optim¬ 
istic in theology, that it would right itself naturally 
after a reactionary period of what is pessimism 
rather than scepticism , however dramatically in 
tensified. 

Aeschylus’s originality as a thinker consists, then, 
in his attempts to moralize the traditional liehefs, 
embodied in myths and institutions, by the light of 
certain religious presuppositions and certain moral 
convictions which have been illustrated above. 
In his main ideas there is little variation, except m 
their poetical expression ; in the detailed apphea- 
tion of them his language fluctuates too much to 
admit of exact and consistent analysis. His doc¬ 
trines left hardly any mark, though his dramas 
continued to be popular for their antioue simplicity 
and dignity; even Aristophanes’s vindication of his 
literary merit against the criticism of the next 
generation takes lower ground than it might. 
Neither the piety of Sophocles nor the impiety of 
Euripides felt the force of his protest against a 
fatalistic theory of morals. In philosophy, intel¬ 
lect and state-law took the place of conscience and 
Divine law so completely, that Plato could employ 
the myth of Prometheus without refeience to a 
treatment of the subject which the modern world 
has long considered one of the most sublime efforts 
of poetic, genius. 

Lithratcrk.—B esides the Introductions to edition! of A5schy- 
lus, flection! on him are to be found in all the general works on 
Greek literature or theology. The mont useful summary in 
English ifl A. E. Haigh's Tragic Drama of the Gieeks, ch. ii. 
(189<>) of the innumerable essays on jEsrhylus thofle by J. 
A. Symonds ( The Greek Poets, 2nd series) and E Myers 
(Hellemca) are best known. Of older books the most frequently 
referred to are K. O Mtiller's Dissertations on the Eumemdes 
(Eng. tr revised, 1863), F. Welcker’s Gnech. Gotlerlehre 
(1867), and K. F. Nagelsbach's A’ achhomerischs 7'heologie 
(1867). The principal monographs are Klausen’s Theologumena 
ALschyh (1829), G. Dronke's Religiose und ntlliche Vorstel - 
lungen des .Eschylos (und Sophocles) (1801) ; E. Buchholz’s Sitt- 
hche Weltanschauung des ( Pmdaros und) .fSchylos (1809), and 
E. de Faye’s Etude sur les Idles religieuses et morales 
d’Eschyle (1884). 

Herbert E. D. Blakiston. 

iESTHETICISM (afodrftrit, ‘sense perception’). 
—The theory of life which fails to distinguish moral 
from aesthetic values, or subordinates the moral to 
the aesthetic. Ordinarily the term is not used as a 
distinctive title for specific theories, but as denot¬ 
ing a tendency of theories otherwise named. Three 
usages of the term may be conveniently distin¬ 
guished : 

I. Aestheticism may denote the identification of 
moral goodness with beauty , such as is suggested 
in the common Greek phrase ‘beautiful and good.’ 
Morality and art may be looked upon as the 
realization of a common principle, that of order 
or harmony. The good man, like the musician 


to whom Aristotle is fond of comparing him, is 
the man who can introduce harmony into his 
subject, who can maintain that balance and sym¬ 
metry of parts essential to the highest music, 
whether of conduct or of sound. The musician 
works with a diflerent material from the good man, 
but their purpose and principle are the same, the 
good life is a work of art. And the impulse 
toward creation may also be the same. The artist 
works from love of the beautiful, from an instinc¬ 
tive passion for the beautiful itself. He recognizes 
no compulsion in his work, for he has no other 
desire than to create. So, too, the moral man 
creates from love of the good, from his instinctive 
desire to realize a complete and perfect life. 
Morality does not come to him in the form of a 
law constraining him to walk contrary to his 
nature. The good life is the life which realizes 
all the possibilities of man, the most completely 
human life. The good man is beauty realized in 
flesh and blood and action rather than in stone, 
but be is beautiful none the less. 

That, wstheticism in thin sense characterized the Greek view 
of life is to a certain extent true, but not unreservedly so. It is 
true that the Greeks did not work out a clear distinction between 
the beautiful and the good. Aristotle (Metaph xin 3) notes that 
the term ‘ good ’ is limited to certain actions, whereas beauty per¬ 
tains also to that which is unmoved, but he gives no more exact 
differentia Yet it is far from true that the Greeks altogether 
ignored the more severe, duahstic aspect of the moral life. To 
Plato, certainly, moral development is not a mere unfolding of 
the life of instinct, but the acquit mg of a rational control over 
desires. The good is a reality recognized b> reason, and inde¬ 
pendent of the individual's appreciation of it. As such an 
independent reality it stands over against the individual as the 
law of his action, demanding realization m his life. The moral 
life shows struggle and discord rather than tbe calm unity of a 
work of art. flut this difference fails to find adequate expres¬ 
sion in Greek theory, and as a consequence the fields of ethics 
and snsthetics remain confused Were one to characterize tins 
condition, it would perhaps be truer to say, not that their moral 
theory is sBsthetio, but that their nsthetics is moralistic. 

This confumon of the two fields is continued in the English 
Moral Sense School, which mhentB the Platonic tradition, hut 
in these later writers the Utilitarian principle is beginning to 
supplement the more mslhetic aspect. This is partially true of 
Shaftesbury, but more complete!} so of Hutcheson and Hume. 

2. Aestheticism may also be used to denote tbe 
theory that all ultimate values arc atsthcfie, moral 
good being a means towards an ultimate {esthetic 
good. Under this conception the moral life is not 
itself beautiful, but it exists for the sake of a-.sthetic 
enjoyment. Morality, with its sense of obliga¬ 
tion, is a result of mal-adjustment, in consequence 
of which we are compelled to do much which we 
do not. value for its own sake, but as the necessary 
means towards an enjoyment which itself has no 
further use. 

Thi! conception finds literar} expression in the writing* of Mr. 
Walter Pater, in which the end of life is utated as richness of 
experience. This richness of experience is best realized in the 
life of esthetic enjo} merit 

3. Aestheticism also denotes the divorce of art 
and morals , usually implied in the popular use of 
the phrase ‘art for art’s sake.’ Duality is held to 
be independent of goodness, tbe technical aspect of 
a work of art lieing emphasized aL the expense of 
its human significance. Art thus becomes a kind 
of higher morality, free from the objective laws 
which hold in the lower. The immoral may thus 
enter into the beautiful on the ground of its im¬ 
mediate value for perception. 

Literature - Zeller, Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics 
(1897), ii. ch. xv. ; Muirhead, Chapters from Aristotle's Ethics 
(1900), ch v } 6; Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory* (ISSO), 
i bk. 1. branch 1 ; Santayana, Sense of Ilcavty (1SSM5), pt 1 ; 
Pater, The Renaissance (1873), conclusion, also Marius the 
Epicurean (1886); Shaftesbury, Characteristics (1711) ; Bos- 
anquet, History of -Esthetic (new ed. 1900), ch. iv. 

Norman Wilde. 

./ESTHETICS. —Aesthetics is the philosophical 
study of beauty regarded in itself and in its ap¬ 
plication to art and nature. (1) Meaning of the 
word. — Considered solely from the etymological 
point of view {ataOtjan, alcr06.vop.ai , to perceive by 
the senses), the word means the study of sense-per- 
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oeptions. Kant remains faithful to this etymo¬ 
logical acceptation when he applies the name of 
‘Transcendental Aesthetics’ to the chapter of his 
Critique in which he discusses the sense-perceptions 
Time and Space. Baumgarten was the first to use 
the word ‘Esthetics’ for the science of the beauti¬ 
ful ; and the change that has taken place in the 
history of the term may be understood when it 
is recollected that, according to Baumgarten, the 
beautiful exists in the obscure regions of the lower 
consciousness, that it belongs to the rank of sensa¬ 
tions, and is opposed to the ‘ clear thinking ’ of the 
intellect. To-aay the term * Aesthetics ’ has lost 
this connexion with sensation, and denotes in 
general the philosophy of the beautiful. 

(2) Place of j. Esthetics in philosophy. —The philo¬ 
sophy of the beautiful is bound up with and forms 
an integral part of a general system of philosophy. 
But ./Esthetics is one thing in Plotinus or Thomas 
Aquinas, and quite another in Kant or Taine, 
because the philosophical systems of these scholars 
are so widely divergent. In the opinion of the 
present writer, ./Esthetics is a mixed science, 
Don owing its principles from both metaphysics 
and psychology ; so that (see art. BkaUTY) it 
includes two classes of questions, the one class 
bearing on the subjective feeling that beauty pro¬ 
duces m the person affected by its charm, and the 
other relating to the qualities of the things to 
which we ascribe beauty. 

(3) History. —Ancient writers devoted special 
attention to the objective side of beauty. Plato 
and Aristotle consider the beautiful as identical 
with order and proportion ; Plotinus and the Neo- 
Platonic school make it an attribute of everything 
that exists as such. The Middle Ages changed the 
aspect of the doctrine of ./Esthetics. While sharing 
largely in the objective theories of the beautiful, 
they supplemented them by a study of impression 
or aesthetic pleasure. Modern philosophy, on the 
contrary, takes its stand almost exclusively on the 
psychological side of beauty, and regards it as a 
purely subjective phenomenon. With Kant, for 
instance, beauty does not belong to the object 
itself, but only to our perception of it. Contem¬ 
porary .Aesthetics perpetuates and emphasizes these 
ultra-subjective tendencies. 

Litkratimuc —See under Bkaittt. 

Maurice dr Wulf. 

AiTHER.—Derived from a root signifying to 
burn, Aither is a term appiopriated in Greek litera¬ 
ture to the blue vault of the uppei firmament, as 
contrasted with aer , which is applied to mist and 
vapour. In Homer set her is the abode of Zeus (II. 
ii. 412, etc.). In Hesiod (Theog. 124) Aether and 
Day are the offspring of Night, and in at least one 
of the Orphic cosmologies, /Ether, as representing 
light or hre, is contrasted with Chaos, and pro¬ 
ceeds from Kronos (see Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, 
Eng. tr. 1901, l. 92f.). Pherecydes, who occupies the 
borderland between the mythical and the scientific, 
traces the origin of all things to Zeus, Earth, and 
Kronos, and identifies the first of these with nether 
(Diels, Vorsokratiker, p. 608, No. 71, A 9), 

The current conception of aether passed into the 
keeping of the philosophers, by whom it was 
variously defined and modified. In the Fragments 
of Parmenides aether is found as the region of the 
fixed stars (Fr. 10. 1, Diels), and as the fiery element 
of which their substance is composed (Fr. 11. 2, 
Diels); and although Aetius indicates a distinction 
between aether as the outermost covering of the 
universe and the subjacent fiery heaven, we cannot 
attach much weight to his authority (ii. 7. 1; cf. ii. 
16. 7, and see Krische, Forschungen , pp, 114, 115). 
Empedocles treats aether as a synonym of aer, 
except in one doubtful passage (Fr. 38. 4, Diels). 
On the other hand, Anaxagoras regarded a£r and 


aether as the two primary differentiations of being 
—the cold and dark contrasted with the bright 
and warm (Fr. 1. 2, Diels). Indeed, we are in¬ 
formed that he employed aether as synonymous 
with fire (A 73, Diels). In the formation of the 
world, the dense, wet, cold, and dark sank into the 
centre, while the rare, hot, and dry went to join 
the enveloping aether (Fr. 15, Diels). From Anaxa¬ 
goras it is convenient to pass to Euripides, who is 
said to have been largely influenced by bis teaching 
(Diod. i. 7- 7.). Theie are various references to 
aether in Euripides, which may be the reflexion 
either of popular fancies or of current science, or 
of both. Thus the identification of Zeus with 
aether carries us back to Pherecvdes, and antici¬ 
pates the pantheism of the Stoa (Fr. 935 ; cf Aisch. 
Fr. 65a). The conception of Aether as the husband 
of Earth, quickening all things into life by his 
fertilizing showers, is the common property of 
many poets and philosophers (Eur. Frs. 488, 836 ; 
and see Munro on Lucr. l. 250). Similar to this is 
the notion that the vital breath is derived from 
aether, and that the soul, retaining its conscious¬ 
ness after death, is absorbed in the source from 
which it sprang (Ilel. 1014 ; Suppl. 531 ; cf. Lucr. 
v. 318). Though it has often been supposed that 
Euripides was here borrowing from Anaxagoras, 
it is noteworthy that the same thought is found 
in the inscription over those who fell at Potideea 
(CIA i. 442), and may well be due, as has been 
recently suggested (CIR xv. 431), to a popular 
belief which arose in connexion with the practice 
of cremation. The soul of the dead man was 
thought to ascend with the smoke which rose from 
the burning corpse. 

By the side of the four elements generally re¬ 
cognized in philosophy, from the time of Emped¬ 
ocles onwards,— fire, air, water, and earth,— 
aether ultimately came to he admitted as a fifth; 
but it is still open to question whether this view 
was derived bv the Platonic- school from the 
Pythagoreans (Zeller, Pre-Socratics, vol. i. p. 318, 
n.). Plato, in the Timceus, does not adopt this 
position (58 D) ; and though there is strong evi¬ 
dence that it formed part of his oral doctrine 
(Nenocrates, ap. Simnlic. Physic. 268a), and it is 
accepted by the author of the Epmomis (981C), 
its definite establishment is generally connected 
with the name of Aristotle, from whose statement 
of the theory through the scholastic quinta essen¬ 
tia is derived our word quintessence. Eternal and 
immutable, providing the substance of the heavenly 
spheres and stars, ceaselessly rotating round the 
world, but transcending the strife of the terrestrial 
elements (de Caelo, I. 2. 209a 30. 1. 3. 270a 13, 6 1), 
aether was at once material and divine. The 
Stoics took a further step by identifying the sub¬ 
stance of sether with God. It is described as fiery 
breath or creative fire, the rarest and most subtle 
of all bodies (Chrysipp. ap. Ar. Did. Fr. 31, Diels), 
which produces out oi itself the phenomenal world, 
passing through the medium of the elements. The 
universe, subject to a law of ceaseless flux and 
refiux, moves either in creative progress or towards 
periodic conflagration. When everything is con¬ 
sumed by fire, the world-soul and the world are 
united in the single essence of aether (Chrysipp. ap. 
Plut. Comm. Not. 36). But when, by the eauipoise 
of its constituent forces, the created world is in 
existence, the ruling power resides in the outermost 
periphery of aether (Diog. Laert. vii. 139 ; Ar. Did. 
Fr. 29, Diels). Then, as the world-soul, it per¬ 
meates every part of the universe, and is the 
immanent cause of all individual existence (Diog. 
Laert. vii. 138). Thus may be justified the sum¬ 
mary assertion of Chrysippus, that aether is every¬ 
thing, being at once father and son (Philodem. de 
Piet. c. 13, p. 80. 26o). A. C. Pearson. 
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iETIOLOGY ( aiTidXoyla ). — The doctrine o 
causes. The latter part of the Categories o 
Aristotle (chs. 10-15), early suspected, but possibl 
compiled from Aristotelian fragments (Zeller 
Aristotle, Eng. tr. vol. i. p. 66), contains the Post 
prendiramcnta wdiich give tiie clue to the subse 
quenfc position a rid treatment of aetiology. In the 
treatises on Metaphysics which are based on the 
scholastic philosophy, ‘(General Metaphysics’ is 
distinguished from ‘Special Metaphysics,’ notwith¬ 
standing the difference of standpoint, precisely as 
‘ General Philosophy ’ is distinguished from * Special 
Philosophy’ by H. Spencer ( First Principles, § 38). 
General metaphysics treats of—(1) Being and its 
properties; (2) the highest kinds of beings, i.e. 
the categories; (3) the relations of beings to 
each other. The third head embraces the same 
subject as the Post-nrcedicamen fa, the whole divi¬ 
sion being foreshadowed by the Ante-pro’die a 
menta (due to Abelard), Pr in die amenta and Post 
prendiramcnta of the mediaeval logic. Of the live 
relations treated of in the Post-prcedicamrnta, — 
oppusitio, prioritas, simultas , mot us, and habere — 
two, nrwritas and simultas, are especially con¬ 
cerned with causality. The first two divisions of 
general metaphysics, dealing with universal, the 
six transcendents, the nature of being, the supreme 
classes of finite beings, are sometimes regarded as 
constituting Ontology. The third division, which 
deals with the relations of finite beings to each other 
and to the Infinite, will thus contain as its most 
important part the doctrine of causes—^Etiology. 

If we turn to modern philosophy, the position of 
aetiology is not different. In the contents of 
Burgersdyk’s Institutiones Metaphysic.ce (Mansel, 
Metaph. p. 288), the doctrine of causes occupies a 
similar position. It holds a like place in Wolf’s 
Untoloqui. K. Rosen kranz ( Wissenschaft d. log. 
Idee) divides metaphysics into Ontology, Aetiology, 
Teleology (Erdmann s Hist, of Philosophy, tr. vol. 
lii. §346. 11). E. von Hartmann ( Kategorienlehre ), 
under the categories of speculative thought, puts 
Causality (/Etiology), Finality (Teleology), Sub¬ 
stantiality (Ontology). 

We do not propose to enter into an examination 
of the various forms and shades of meaning which 
aetiology assumes in these several systems. Nor 
does it belong to this article to view the subject 
of causation from the point of view of the theory 
of knowledge and of the criticism of the causal 
concept. We shall confine ourselves to considering 
simply the leading forms of the theory of the 
nature and classification of causes in the successive 
periods of the history of philosophy. For this 
purpose the history of philosophy may be considered 
as divided into three periods—the ancient, the 
mediaeval, and the modern. The leading charac¬ 
teristic of each of these periods is as follows : in 
ancient philosophy (Greek) the antithesis of sub¬ 
ject and object, of mind and matter, as two sub¬ 
stances over against each other, is absent. Thought 
and being, the one and the many, are equally objec¬ 
tive. In the second period, owing to the develop¬ 
ment of Greek philosophy itself, and the spread of 
the Roman conceptions of authoritative law and 
duty, but above all, owing to the iniluence of 
Christianity, the spiritual and material are con¬ 
ceived as antithetically opposed existences, and 
the attempt is made under this altered point of 
view to retain the Greek solution of the problem. 
The substance of this solution is dogmatically 
affirmed in Scholasticism. What is not shown is 
that it is possible under the changed point of view'. 
Modern pliilosophy consists in the constant effort 
to prove the possibility of the solution, to explain 
the manner in which spiritual and material being 
interpenetrate, affect, and condition each other. 
In modern philosophy, not the dogmatic result 


itself, but the way in which it is obtained, is the 
leading interest. The cetiological problem be¬ 
comes an essentially different one in each of these 
periods. 

In Greek philosophy the antithesis of subject 
and object is absent. Nature is instinct with 
motion, life, reason. The notion of personality is 
undeveloped, but at the same time the tendency 
to personification is omnipresent (Hee Jowett’s 
Plato, vol. i. p. xiv). Thought is not a modifica¬ 
tion of a conscious mind, but consciousness is the 
accident, a ripple on the surface of nature (see 
Martineau's Tyjtes of Ethical Theory, vol. i. p. 23). 
From this point of view’ the antitheses wuth which 
Ireek philosophy dealt—the one ami the many, 
the real and the apparent, thought and being—are 
all reconcilable by one concept—that of mixture. 

‘ There is only a mingling, and then a separation of 
the mingled’ (Empedocles, v. 38). This mingling, 
or, as Plato termed it, ‘ participation ’ s), 

when conceived as the union of the one and the 
many, of form and matter, tUot and v\r), gives the 
well-knowm fourfold classification of causes of 
Aristotle — the formal, material, efficient, and 
final (rj oucrla koI t6 ti f\ v Avon' t) v\tj sal t 6 i/iroicel- 
fitvov’ 86ev ij d pxh T V f Kivijaewi * *"6 ofl IvtKtv sat t 8 
6ya66y (Metaph . i. 3)). The principles intermingled 
are form and matter; the agency by which the 
composition is effected, and the end to be realized 
by the process, are the efficient and final causes. 
The latter causes, however, are never considered 
as distinct from the principles intermingled. The 
individual Greek thinkers illustrate this position. 
Aristotle has pointed out that the eaily retiologists 
recognized only the material cause (ib.). The 
water of Thales, the air of Anaximenes, were 
material principles; but the active forces, the 
causal energies, are either the living matter itself, 
or its rarefaction and condensation. The same is 
rue of the fire of Heraclitus (Zeller, Pre-Socratic 
Philosophy, Eng. tr. vol. i. pp. 222 , 223, vol. ii. 
pp. 27, 28). In like manner, even when the efficient 
cause begins to receive distinct recognition, as in 
the love and hate of Empedocles, or the yovs of 
Anaxagoias, it still is not separate from the 
material cause. The you s of Anaxagoras must not 
he conceived as a mere prime movei, a distinct 
agency detached from the universe to which it com¬ 
municates motion. It passes into tilings. It is in 
all essences entirely homogeneous. It is not mixed 
with them in the coarse sense, but it permeates 
^hem (ef. Zeller, Pre-Socratic Philosophy, vol. ii. 
ap. 343 ff.). When Socrates, in the Phcedo, com- 
(ains that Anaxagoras did not make full use of 
.is principle (Aristotle makes the same complaint), 
his is not an iqnorutio elenchi, as Lewes (Hist, of 
Philosophy, vol. i. p. 84) represents it. Socrates 
oes not desiderate a physico-teleological theory of 
he universe in the modern sense. It is only to be 
:xpected that yovi, in moving the universe, should 
mpart something of its own sublime rational nal ure 
x» things, should more or less pass over into them. 
The 1’latonic idea does no less. Socrates and I'lato 
bus bring to light the formal cause. 

As is well known, the causal activity of the 
de&s is the crux of the Platonic philosophy. In 
me of its forms, at any rate, the formal cause is 
laturally regarded as the moving principle The 
ifficient cause is identified with the form, the Idea, 
he demiurge in Plato is most probably to be viewed, 
ot as the exclusive activity of the highest idea, the 
dea of the Good, the One (as by Martineau, Types of 
Ethical Theory, vol. i. pp. 45 ff.), but as the personi- 
ication of the principle of activity or efficiency 
lowing from the Good, and pervading the whole 
rorld of ideas. We thus see that efficiency, 
ction, may be identified with either the matter or 
he form. 
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When Aristotle brought down form from the far- 
ott riiros voifTfa, or intelligible world of Plato, and 
incorporated it in matter, the problem still re¬ 
mained, to which side action, efficiency, was to be 
attributed, and Aristotle is generally interpreted 
as assigning it exclusively to form. In favour of 
this view is his celebrated definition of the Absolute 
as vArjatt voyocws, the thought of thought; but the 
interpi station is probably one-sided. There is 
much in Aristotle to lead us to regard the Absolute 
as dwelling in a sort of superseusuous sensuous 
world, as related to the real world—which in all its 
various grades is a auvohov, a composition of matter 
and form—not merely through the element of form, 
but also through that of matter. In Metanh. viii. 
(ix.) 8, end, the argument against the ideal theory 
contends that the ideas, as such, are mere potenti¬ 
alities (8w6.fj.ets). This view would help to solve 
the ancient controversy as to the pantheism or 
monotheism of Aristotle, the immanence or tran¬ 
scendence of the vovs. 

In the Neo-Platonic philosophy the ideal world 
of Plato and the Divine vovs of Aristotle are liypos- 
tasi/ed into a series of personal beings. This 
philosophy represents the innate tendency of Greek 
philosophy itself to pass over into that antithesis 
which dominates Chiistian philosophy—the anti¬ 
thesis of subject and object, spirit and nature. 
St. Augustine views the Platonic ideas no longer 
as independent substances, but as ideas in the 
mind of God. The hierarchy of ideaB and emana¬ 
tions yields to the heavenly hierarchy. With this 
change of view the combination or composition of 
form and matter, of idea and reality, becomes a 
most, difficult problem. The community of idea and 
reality, the intercourse of mind and matter, can 
no longer be conceived as a mere mingling or com¬ 
position of the two, if the idea as universal dwells 
m a separate substance—mind. The great con¬ 
troversy of the Middle Ages, of llealism and 
Nominalism regarding universal, is the struggle 
with this problem. Yet in regard to adiology, 
the real interest does not lie in this problem, but 
in a greater one connected with it. Granting that 
reality is the union of matter and form, which 
factor in this union is the active one? Thomas 
Aquinas answers, ‘form’: ‘Forma est agendi 
pnncipium ’ (Stbckl, Gesch. der Philos, des Mxttel- 
alters , vol. ii. p. 451). It is diverse views of the 
relation of the causal power in the universe to 
those principles of matter and form, the union of 
which to the Scholastic as much as to Aristotle 
constitutes the nature of things, that underlie 
the great rival systems of Thomas Aquinas and 
Duns Scotus, and from which their other differ¬ 
ences proceed. In Scotus the union proceeds from 
the side of the matter, not the form. The latter 
is the efficient, the causal factor (de G6rando, Sys- 
tt'mes de Philosophic, vol. iv. p. 577 ; Kousselot, 
lit tides sur la Philosophic dans Ic Moycn Age , iii. 
p. 56). Duns Scotus’s philosophy here encounters 
the same difficulties as have been urged against 
II. Spencer. In both Aquinas and Scotus, how¬ 
ever, the soutce of the efficiency is transcendent, 
whether it be the Divine intellect or will which 
determines it. 

Modern philosophy, from Descartes and Spinoza 
to Hegel and Hartmann, Spencer and Lewes, is 
engaged on the problem of explaining how the 
intercommunication of mind and matter, spirit and 
nature, takes place. It has been remarked by 
lJayle and Ilousselot that Spinoza's philosophy is 
contained in that of Scotus. This is true in a 
sense. But the ultimate causal principle is in 
Scotus transcendent, in Spinoza immanent. This 
difference is characteristic of modem philosophy. 
The solution is no longer taken from the transcen¬ 
dent sphere. If the Absolute is called in, it is, as in 


Spinoza, Leibniz, Schelling, Hegel, an immanent, 

not transcendent Absolute. 

Of the problem thus handed down it cannot be 
said that the solution has yet been reached. In 
the Monadologv of Leibniz and the Absolute Idea 
of Hegel it is form, the ideal side, that contains 
the principle of all causal agency throughout the 
universe. These principles differ from the Platonic 
idea in this, that they are subjects, have the 
objective world over against them, even if that 
world have no being apart and be a nullity or 
contradiction at the core. In Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann only the Will, the material side, actual¬ 
izes the representation or idea. The ‘ willing to 
will ’ of Hartmann answers to the materia yrimo- 
prima of Duns Scotus. It is the same in our 
English philosophy. Out of the unknowable Abso¬ 
lute of Spencer, and the known Absolute of Lewes, 
the material, organic, and mental worlds proceed. 
Yet the relation of these higher forms to the prim¬ 
ordial matter and motion is unsolved. Psycho¬ 
physical parallelism is but the statement of the 
enigma. The question remains. Which is the 
efficient—form, matter, or both? In what Mays do 
they co-operate, and how? The aitiologieal and 
teleological problems are still unsolved. 

Literature. - Aristotle, On/anon ami Metaphysics ; H 
Ritter et L Prellcr, flint. philos . Gr. et Rom. , Fairbanks, 
First Philosojihfri oj Greece, Ferrier, Lectmes mi (ir Philo- 
mphy ; Zeller, Philos tier Grtechen ; Stockl, Gesch. der 
Philos, des Mittelnlters , Fichte, Wxssetutchajlxlehte , Schel¬ 
ling:, Syst. de* transcend Ideahsmus } Hegel, l.oijiL (Werice, 
in, iv., v.), Karl Rosenkranz, Syst. der Wissenscha/t, 
Wisssnseha/t der ItxjmcJien Idee, von Hartmann, J'hilm des 
Unbewusslen, Religion des Geistss, R ategnnenlehre. 

George J. Stokes. 

AFFECTION. —That aspect of psychic life 
which comes to consciousness as concrete states of 
Feeling (which see); the abstract quale of feeling 
consciousness. In the newer divisions of the funda¬ 
mental or rudimentary aspects of conscious process 
it has been found necessary to distinguish tne con¬ 
crete given states of mind, characterized as Know¬ 
ledge, Feeling or Emotion, and Will, from those 
abstract and largely hypothetical quales which, 
although never found alone, nevertheless serve to 
define the concrete states. For example, a state 
of feeling is always or usually one both of know¬ 
ledge of an object and of active tendency or 
will. Since never realized in its purity, it be¬ 
comes necessary, therefore, to define such a state by 
what it would be if so realized. The characteristic 
aspect of consciousness whereby it is not knowledge 
or will, but feeling, is what is called ‘ affection.’ 
It is the differentia of a state of feeling or emotion. 
Similarly, a state of knowledge is never feelingless 
nor will-less ; its differentia as knowledge is its 
reference to an object; it is called ‘cognition.’ 
With active process, or in a large sense Will, the 
same sort of distinction leads us to the determina¬ 
tion of its differentia as a certain active quality 
called ‘ conation.’ Affection, cognition, ami cona¬ 
tion are therefore the three fundamental aspects of 
conscious process, considered as irreducible phases 
of w hat in a case of concrete happening is, usually 
at least, all tlnee. Cf. Baldwin’s Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology, artt. * Aflection,’ ‘Cog¬ 
nition,’ ‘Conation,’and ‘ Classification of the Mental 
Functions ’ (by Stout). J. Mark Baldwin. 

AFFIRMATION.—I. In legal parlance an affir¬ 
mation is distinguished from an oath in that no 
penalty is invoked upon himself for false witness 
by the person affirming. It seems to have arisen 
in the scruples of those w r ho felt the dangei of 
invoking the name of the Deity in case a mistake 
of memory or statement led to unforeseen con¬ 
sequences. Courts, seeing that testimony from 
persons of this character might be quite as reliable 
as any supported by an oath, finally accepted 
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affirmation in lieu of more strongly attested allega¬ 
tions. The tendency to substitute affirmation for 
an oath will be proportioned to the decline of the 
belief that oaths have any more sacredness than 
a simple asseveration, and to the decline of the 
belief that the invocation of the Deity affects the 
efficacy of an oath. Where an appeal to the Deity 
and flis punitive disposition or habits is supposed 
to influence human veracity, the oath will prevail ; 
but it is not necessary where veracity is respected 
for itself. No doubt the efficacy of the oath in one 
period of human history was much influenced by a 
belief in future punishment, but that has ceased to 
exercise the influence it once possessed, and the 
community must rely upon one of two motives 
to assure veracity. The first is natural human 
penalties, and the second is respect for the truth. 
In either of these there will be no necessity for the 
oath where any scruple exists about invoking the 
Deity. 

2. Affirmation, in logical and philosophical 
diction, is distinguished from negation or denial. 
It thus means tne statement of a fact. It may 
represent nothing more than a belief that a given 
thing is a fact, but, so long as it takes the form of 
a positive statement, it is called an affirmation. 
To assert, to posit, to asseverate, to declare are the 
equivalents of affirmation, and, of course, mean at 
least the formal assurance that the thing affirmed 
is a fact. In formal logic, affirmation is a name 
for a certain type of judgment which is distin¬ 
guished by the grammatical form or mode of state 
ment, and not by the meaning or content of th< 
sentence, or by the particular state of mind out 
of which the statement issues. Psychologically 
speaking, however, affirmation denotes a degree of 
tenacity in conviction which looks towards assur¬ 
ance, and it expresses that state of mind. Negation 
or denial expresses the same kind of mental state, 
while doubt is the opposite of both affirmation and 
negation. Hence psychologically there is no differ¬ 
ence between affirmation and negation, in so far as 
assurance is concerned, but only a difference in 
reference to the relation between the ideas involved 
in the mental process of comparison and judgment. 
That is, the difference between affirmation and 
negation concerns the content of the judgment, 
ana not its mental state of conviction. Affirmation 
implies a certain kind of connexion between sub¬ 
ject and predicate, and negation excludes it. 

James H. IIyslop. 

AFGHANISTAN. —Afghanistan (lit. ‘land of 
the Afghans ’) is a country of south-central Asia, 
whose location and political importance have led 
to its playing a part m the religious history of the 
Orient from the time of Zoroaster to the appear¬ 
ance of Muhammad. The present boundaries of 
this mountainous land are political rather than 
geographical, as they are largely defined by the 
Fact that Afghanistan is a buffer-country between 
the English empire of India on the south and 
south-east and tne Russian provinces of Hokhara 
and I'urkistan on the north, while Persia and 
Baluchistan limit its western and southern 
frontiers. 

In the first chapter of the A vesta (Vd. i. 7) the 
ancient northern capital Balkh (Bftkhdhi) is re¬ 
ferred to as a beautiful city with banners floating 
from its high walls, and there is a persistent tra¬ 
dition that the city was a strong religious centre, 
the abode of Lohrasp, the father of Vishtasn, 
patron of Zoroaster, and that Zoroaster himself 
was slain there when the Turanians stormed Balkh 
during the Holy War which Iran had started 
against Turan. The modern capital Kabul (Kavul 
in the Pahlavi treatise Shatroihd-i Air&n, 34) 
appears m the A vesta (Vd. i. 9) as VaGkereta, and 
the region of the Helmand, the chief river of 


Afghanistan, the Etymandros of the Greeks, is 
called IlaGtumant (Phi. H&tfimand) in the same 
Zoroastrian law-book (Vd. i. 13). The modern low¬ 
land district of Seistan in south-western Afghan¬ 
istan was the home of the Zoroastrian dynasty of 
the Kaianians and the place of the holy lake Kan- 
saoya (mod. Il&mnn) of the A vesta, from whose 
waters the Saviour (Av. Saoshyant) was to arise 
at the Millennium. Zoroastrianism appears also to 
have prevailed in the land during the Parthian and 
Sasanian eras, from B.C. 250 to A.I). 650, although 
some Greek religious influences may have followed 
in the wake of Alexander’s invasion. Buddhism 
made some progress in Afghanistan, being trace¬ 
able chiefly to Indians who emigrated from the 
Indus to the Helmand region after the Scythian 
invasion, and who carried with them, among their 
sacred treasures, the water-pot of the blessed 
Buddha himself. This relic was preserved in a 
shrine near the ancient site of Kandahar, and is 
described by Bellew, who saw it, as ‘a huge bowl 
carved out of a solid block of dark green serpen¬ 
tine ’ (see Races of Afghanistan, p. 22) 

The conquest of the country by the Arabs in the 
7th cent, destroyed all previous religious founda¬ 
tions, and cleared the ground anew foi the build¬ 
ing up of Islam. Muhammadanism became the 
national faith of the Afghans, and has remained, 
mainly in its Sunnite form, their creed and chief 
bond of union, although they acknowledge the 
political headship of an Amir over their loosely 
connected tribes. 

The Afghan nation consists of a number of 
tribes considerably divergent in their character, 
with a population variously estimated at between 
3,000,000 and 6,000,000. Most important are the 
Afghans and Path&ns, who constitute the chief 
element of the population, together with the clans 
known as Ghilzais in the east, Yusufzais and 
Afruiis on the Indian border, the Duran is to the 
west, and the Tajiks, Ilazarahs, Us begs, and 
Aimaks, mostly showing traces of Mongolian blood, 
to the north and north-west. The great majority of 
the Afghans belong ethnolo^ically to the Iianian 
stock ; and although there is an intermixtuie of 
blood, especially on the borders, there is no good 
reason for accepting the view that they were of 
Semitic origin, while they may preserve some 
such tradition from a later date and show certain 
slight Semitic traces. 

The language of the country is generally called 
Afghan, but often Pukhtun or Puslifun, the former 
(Pukhtun) being North Afghan, the latter (Push tun) 
South Afghan. The literature of the people is 
but scanty, and no monuments have been traced 
farther back than the 16th century. Most inter¬ 
esting among the remains are the Afghan folk¬ 
songs, a collection of which has been made by 
the French scholar Darmesteter, and among these 
ballads are a number that deal with religion. 

Litbraturb.— A comprehensive bibliography of works relating 
to Afghanistan, its language, history, and religion, will be 
found in the German work bj Geiger and Kuhn, Qrundriss 
der Iranischen Philologie, i. pt. 2, 201-230 (Geiger), li. 612-16 
(Jackson). Of general interest are: Elphinstone, Account af 
the Kingdom of Caubul, London, 1816; Spiegel, Kranische 
Altsrthumskunde , 1. 307-26, Leipzig, 1871 ; Bellew, The Races 
of Afghanistan, 1880; Roskoschny, Afyhametan , 2 vols. 
Leipzig, 1885-6; Darmesteter, Chants populaires dee Afghans , 
Paris, 1888-90; Forbes, The Afghan Wars, London, 1892; 
Roberts, Forty-Nine Years in India, London, 1897; Yate, 
Northern Afghanistan, London, 1888, Khurasan and Sistan, 
London, 1900; Sultan Mahomed Khan, The Life of Abdur 
Rahman. Amir of Afghanistan, 2 volt., London, 1900 ; Hamil¬ 
ton, Afghanistan, London, 1906. 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 

The name ‘ Afghan,’ first appearing in literature 
in al-Binlni’s India (tr. Saehau, i. 208), is of un¬ 
certain signification ; and the Afghans themselves 
prefer the designation Pushtiin or Pukhtun, older 
form Pashtilri, I’akhttin (whence their Indian name 
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Pathftn)—a terra which Lassen ( Ind. Altertums- 
Jcunde 9 , Leipzig, 1867, i. 613) connected with the 
ndtcruet of Herodotus (iii. 93, 102, iv. 44, vii. 68); 
while Darmesteter (Chants populaircs des Afghans , 
Paris, 1888, i , In trod. 182) has suggested that the 
Afghans may also be implied by the riapavip-ai of 
Ptolemy (vi. 18. 3, 20. 3). At all events, the 
native appellation Pushtiln signifies 1 moun¬ 
taineers,’ and may be implied by the passage in 
Arrian’s Anabasis , iii. 8. 4 : Ba paairryt 61 'ApaxA- 
Ttity <rarpdirijt ' Apax<hrout re rjye teal rout ipelov r 'I vSoirs 
Ka\ovp.tvovt. Several other names are given by 
Dorn (ii. 62-64), the most interesting being 
Sulnim&ni (doubtless from their residence in the 
Koh-i-Sulaiman), Ban! A$if (A$if being the cousin 
of Afgh&na), Ban! Isrfl.il, and, of course, Kohillas 
(‘ mountaineers’). 

Though pre-Isl&mitic Afghanistan has no real 
history, it is rich in legends of its origin. The 
best known of these traditions, to which allusion 
has already been made in the preceding article, is 
preserved in a Persian history of the Afghans by 
Ni’ainat Allah, an author of the 16th cent. (tr. 
Dorn, History of the Afghans, 2 vols., London, 
1829-36). According to nis account, the epony¬ 
mous hero of the Afghans was Afgh&na ibn trmia 
ibn Talflt (Saul). Afghans himself was the com¬ 
mander-in-chief of Solomon’s army, and through 
his executive ability he was enabled to complete 
the Temple at Jerusalem. When, however, the 
Israelites were scattered abroad by Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar, Afgh&na and his children (numbering forty) 
were also dispersed ; and some settled around (Ihor 
and others near Mecca, where they remained for 
fifteen hundred years, obeying the Torah in all 
things. With the advent of Muhammad, the con¬ 
temporary head of the Afghans or ‘ Israelites,’ 
Klialid ibn Valid, embraced Islam, and after a 
long and victorious career, which included exploits 
in Persia, sent letters to the Afghans at (ihor 
concerning the coming of Muhammad, where¬ 
upon several of their chiefs, headed by Kais, went 
to Medina and there accepted the new faith, 
spreading it in Afghanistan on their return. The 
historic worthlessness of this legend is beyond 
question; and equally absurd is the tradition 
recounted by Finshta, tracing the Afghans to 
descendants of Pharaoh’s nobles, who, after his 
fall, emigrated to India and settled in the 
Sulaiman Mountains. Many joined Abraha in 
his attack on Mecca, but were converted, and 
later returned to the neighbourhood of their early 
home. 

Turn from legends to facts. Afghanistan was 
traversed by Alexander the Great in his march to 
India, and it is alluded to by Strabo (p. 699) as 
TavSapls. This latter term is of particular interest, 
in that it represents the Sanskrit Gandhdra, which 
‘lay on both sides of the Kabul river, immediately 
above its junction with the Indus’ (McCrindle, 
Ancient India as described in Classical Literature , 
Westminster, 1901, n. 31, n. 4). After Alexander, 
this region came unaer the sway of his successors, 
and thus formed part of the dominions of the 
Graeco - Bactrian and Indo - Scythian dynasties. 
With the latter line of kings a new religious in¬ 
fluence was introduced into Afghanistan, parti¬ 
cularly by Kanishka( 1st cent. A.i). )—the faith of the 
Buddna. By this time nearly all trace of Zoroast¬ 
rianism had probably disappeared, though even in 
the middle of the 19th cent, local tradition at Herat 
told of the destruction of a lire temple there by 
Muhammadans in the reign of the Tahirid Ab¬ 
dallah (d. 844) (Ferrier, Caravan Journeyings and 
Wanderings, London, 1857, P. 181); while £oroas- 
trians seem to have flourished in the Pamirs as 
late as the 13th cent., ruins of three forts ascribed 
to them still existing in Wakhan (Gordon, Itoof of 


the World, Edinburgh, 1876, p. 141), where the 
natives even now treat fire with reverence, being 
reluctant to blow out a light (Wood, Journey to 
the Sources of the River Oxus, new ed., London, 
1872, p. 333). Buddhism, however, has left not 
only many small figures at Hidda and Kabul 
(Vigne, Personal Narrative of a Visit to Ghuzni , 
Kabul , and Afghanistan , London, 1840, p. 207), 
but also some sixty topes, dating mostly from the 
4th and 6th cent. A.D., and found ehielly at 
Darunta, Chahar Bagh, Hidda, Kabul, Koh 
Daman, and Kohwat; as well as ruins of elaborate 
monasteries at Jamalgiri, Takht-i-Bahi, and Sahri 
Bhalol, which show distinct influence of Greek art. 
Sculptures of the Buddha have also been found at 
Batman (Wilson, in Vigne, op. cit. pp. 187-192); 
and the Chinese travellers Fa Hsien (tr. Legge, 
Oxford, 1886, pp. 33-40) and Hiuen Tsiang (tr. 
Beal, London, 1884, i. 98-103) both describe 
Kanishka’s magnificent dagoba at Peshawar. 

Modern Afghanistan, as noted in the preceding 
article, is wholly Muhammadan. Besides official 
Sunnite orthodoxy, however, there exists a mixture 
of Semitic and Indian folk-belief. To this category 
belongs the vast number of saint-shrines ( zidrat ), 
which consist either of the domed tomb of some 
saint or of a heap of stones, enclosed by a wall and 
usually surrounded by trees or bushes (llellew, 
Journal of a Political Mission to Afghanistan , 
London, 1862, pp. 70-71, 107-109, 386)—a religious 
phenomenon common amongst both the modern 
Semites and Hindus (Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Religion To-day , New York, 1902, passim ; Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India , 
Westminster, 1896, i. 183-185, 189-229). Again, 
levirate marriage is practised, and it is a grievous 
affront not to ask the brother’s consent if the widow 
be again married, though, if she have children, it 
is considered more honourable for her to remain 
unwedded (Elphinstone, Account of the Kingdom 
of Caubul, London, 1815, i. 236). Amongst some 
tribes, moreover, it is customary for the suitor to 
serve the father of his would-be bride for many 
years, as Jacob served Laban for Rachel's sake (to. 
p. 240 ; Bellew, Journal, p. 27). The blood-feud, 
as amongst the Semites, is a sacred duty (Elphin¬ 
stone, op. cit. i. 220-221 ; Conolly, Journey to the 
North of India*, London, 1838, ii. 163-165); and 
blasphemers, as amongst the Hebrews, are stoned 
to death (Bellew, Journal, p. 68). In time of 
pestilence a buffalo or cow is led through or 
around the village or camp. The sins of the com¬ 
munity are then ceremonially transferred to the 
victim's head, after which it is either slaughtered 
and its flesh divided between the priests and 
the poor, or it is driven into the wilderness 
(Bellew, loc. cit.). This practice, familiar from 
the Hebrew scapegoat, is also found extensively in 
Northern India (Crooke, op. cit. i. 142, 166-167, 
169-170). 

Dreams, the evil eye, exorcism, ordeals, and 
omens are, of course, attentively regarded by the 
Afghans ; so that a high wind for three days is a 
sign that a murder has been committed, since, when 
Cain slew Abel, there was a similar commotion of 
the elements (Conolly, op. cit. ii. 137-146). The 
popular demons of Afghan folk-belief are jinns, 
peris, als, and parpais. The jinns and peris are 
common to all popular Muhammadan mythology, 
but the als and parpais (the latter word a semasio- 
logic variation of pari, ‘ peri ’) are plainly Indian 
in origin. The al, described as a woman about 
twenty years of age, with long teeth and nails, 
eyes curving down the side of the nose, feet turned 
heel foremost, and feeding on corpses (Vigne, 
op. cit. pp. 211-212), is manifestly the rhurel of 
Northern India (Crooke, op. cit. i. 269-271 ; Cal¬ 
cutta Review, No. cliii. p. 180 If.), who, though 
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she may assume a beautiful form, is in reality 
4 very ugly and black, breastless, protruding in 
stomach and navel, and feet turned back’ (Steel 
and Temple, Wide-Awake Stories, Bombay, 1884, 
p. 318). In Armenian folk-lore the dl is also found, 
though differing materially from the Indo-Afghan 
concept (cf. A beghian, Arrnen. Volksglaube, Leipzig, 
1899, pp. 118-120). The j varpai, a huge monster, 
with flabby breasts thrown back over her shoulders, 
stretching out her hairy arms to any length, and 
devouring those who answer her plaintive cry for 
help (I larmesteter, op. nt. i. 254-255), is cleaily the 
Indian rakshasi (Crooke, op. cit. i. 246-253), who 
plays an important part in Hindu folk-tales. 
Though the Afghans are essentially an Iranian 
people (Deniker, linces of Man , London, 1901, p. 
420), they thus exhibit a total loss of Iranian con¬ 
cepts, for which they have substituted an amalgam 
of Semitic and Indian Isdiefs. 

Li e pr 

article, mention ma\ be made of Lassen, I ml Altertumskundf 2 , 
1.603-515, 11 289-350 (Leipzig, lhi>7-74), Masson, ‘Topes and 
Sepulchral Monuments of Afghanistan ’ in Wilson, A rtana An- 
tiqua, pp ftft US (London, 1841), Fergusson, Hurt nf Indian 
and Eastern Architecture, pn 72-79, 1«9-IM (London, 1870), 
Bellew, Journal of a political Mum on to Ajghamstan, pn 4ft 77 
(London, 1802), Conolly, Jourmy to the Sorth of India' 2 , ii 
136-1511 (Ismdon, 18.)s), Ni amat Allah, Hist of the A fghani 
(tr. Dorn, 2 vols , London, 1S29 3ft), Modi, ‘The Afghanistan of 
the Amir and the Ancient Muzdavac'ians ’ in East and West, 
1907, Raverty, Poetry of the Ajtfhani (18b2), and Jfotes on 
Afghanistan (1881), Malleson, Hist, of Afghanistan (1879); 
Sultan Mahomed Khan, 7Vte Constitution and Lairs of 
Afghanistan (London, 1900), Ibbetson, Pun/ab Census Report 
(Calcutta, 1882) (for the Afghans in British India or on its border). 

Louis II. Gray. 

AFRICA.— [The purpose of this article is to give 
a general account of the ethnology, religions, and 
ethics of Africa. A detailed description of the 
various religions will be found in the following 
articles; Bantu and S. Africa, Berbers and 
N. Africa, Hamitks and K. Africa, N hordes 
and \V. Africa]. 

A line drawn from the mouth of the Senegal 
river, through Timbuktu, eastwards to Khartum, 
then southwards to the equator, and along the 
equator again eastwards to the Indian Ocean, will 
roughly divide Africa into two main ethnical sec¬ 
tions of nearly equal areas— Caucasia in the north 
and Ethiopia or Negro in the south (for the sense in 
which these and other general ethnical terms are here 
taken see art. Ethnolooy [Conspectus]). Of the 
northern section, which comprises the Mediterranean 
sealioard from Morocco to Egypt, the Saharan and 
Libyan deserts from the Atlantic to the Red Sea, 
Abyssinia and the (lalla, Masai and Somali lands, 
there are two great divisions—the Ilamitic Cau¬ 
casians, who are here indigenous, and the Semitic 
Caucasians, who are later immigrants from Asia, 
but have long been almost everywhere in the closest 
contact with the Hamitic aborigines. Most pro¬ 
bably the two races originally constituted a single 
Hamito-Semitic group, whose primeval home was 
North Africa, whence some moved in remote times 
across the Red Sea to South-West Asia, and here 
became specialized as Semites; while others— 
Iberians, Ligurians, Pelasgians—ranged north¬ 
wards into Europe by the land-connexions still 
persisting in the Old and New' Stone Ages at various 
points across the Mediterranean. In those days 
the Saharan wastes were not a marine bed since 
upraised, as is popularly supposed, but, on the 
contrary, a plateau which was higher than at 

E resent, enjoyed a genial climate, was traversed 
y great rivers (now reduced to dry wadys), and 
clothed with a rich subtropical vegetation ; in a 
word, & region in every way suited for the evolution 
of the highest (Caucasic) division of the human 
family In North Africa this evolution has from 
prehistoric times been represented by the ancestry 
of the present Hamitic populations, who are still 


found in possession of all the inhabitable parts, 
either exclusively or in association with their 
Semitic kindred who have returned at different 
times to the common cradle-land. 

The Ilamites, who are called Libyans (Africans) 
by Herodotus, and recognized by him as the one 
autochthonous people in the north (iv. 197), have 
throughout all recorded time formed not merely tho 
substratum but the great majority of the inhabit¬ 
ants between the Atlantic and the Red Sea, and 
from the Mediterranean to the Sudan. They are 
the Tamahu of the Egyptian temple-inscriptions 
(B.C. 1500-1300), and the Maxves of Herodotus (iv. 
191, 193), this term and its later forms as given 
by Ptolemy, Masires, Mazice.s , being identical w'ith 
Ainzigh (plur. Irnazighen), 4 free’ or ‘noble,’ which 
is still the collective name of all the Mauritanian 
Ilamites. There are three well-defined divisions, 
which, with their chief sub-groups, may here be 
tabulated: 

I. Eabtkrn IIamitkb : 

Ancient Egyptians and Copts ; Nile valley from the 
Delta to Nubia. 

Bejas (Ababdeh, Bishari, Hadend&wa, Horn ran, Hem- 
Amer); from Upper Egypt to Abyaamia, between the 
Nile and the Red Sea. 

Afars (Dankali, pi. Dan&kil); the eteppe between Abys- 
aima and the Red Sea. 

Agaos, Khamants, Falashas (?), Funji ; Ahvasinia, Senoar. 

Gallos (Ilni’orma), Somali; Qalla and Somali lunda 

Turkanas, Masai, Wa-huma , lake Rudolf, Man pluteau, 
Uganda. 

II. Wmtkrn Hamitks ; 

1 rnazighen (Atlas or Mauritanian Herbert,), Kahyles , 
Riffs, Shluhs, Shawms, Zenagau, Mzabs, Khutmrs, 
Haratms, Wajila; Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, 
Siwa ouxia. 

Tuaregs (Saharan Berbero); Askar (Ar.jar) group, A hag- 
gar (Hoggar) group, Ke.t-Ovn group, Ksl-Geres group, 
Aivelimiuiden group, Trarsas and Braknas; Western 
Sahara. 

III. Ckntral Hamitks • 

Tibus (Tedas, Dazas, Baden, Zophawas); Tibesti uplands, 
Knnedi, Wanyanga, Borku, Kancm. 

During the historic period the Semites have been 
represented in North Africa by the Phcnnicmns 
from Syria, the Jews from Palestine, the Hunyaiitic 
Arabs from Yemen, and the Muslim Arabs from 
Central and North Arabia. The Phoenicians , 
founders of Carthage, Leptis, Utica, and numerous 
other settlements on the north coast, have long 
been extinct. The Jews, who be^an to arrive some 
time after the Babylonian captivity, are still found 
in small communities along the seaboard, from 
Egypt to Morocco. In Tripolitana some have lie- 
come troglodytes, dwelling in the limestone caves 
of the Gliurian uplands, south of Tripoli. These 
subterranean habitations appeal 4 to have origi¬ 
nated principally with the Jews, who from time 
immemorial had become intimately connected with 
the Bcrlicrs, many of the Berber tribes having 
adopted the Jewish creed’ (Barth, Travels , i. p. 
48). The Jews also penetrated at an unknown 
date into the heart of Abyssinia, where they are 
supposed to be still represented by the Judaizing 
Falashas of the Simen district, who claim to be 
of the 4 House of Israel,’ and are often called the 
4 Jews of Abyssinia.’ But these Falushas—that is, 

4 Emigrants - -can no longer be called Jews, since 
they are now' completely assimilated in speech and 
appearance to the surrounding Agao Ilamites. 
They have no knowledge of Hebrew, and even 
their Bible is the Geez (Himyaritic) version 
common to all the Abyssinian Christians. 

This term Ge'ez, properly Agazi , has reference 
to Aksum, capital of the Aksumite empire, founded 
probably about the beginning of the Christian era 
oy the Himyaritic Semites , wmo had already crossed 
over from South Arabia, and have since then been 
politically dominant in Abyssinia. Aksum soon 
became a great centre of Himyaritic culture, which 
was further developed under Hellenic influences 
about 450, when Christianity was introduced by 
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the apostle Fnimentius from Alexandria. Then 
the Bible was translated into Ge'ez (v. supra), 
which was at that time the current, as it is still 
the liturgical, language of the country; and this 
tongue haB preserved some early Christian docu¬ 
ments, the Greek or Syriac originals of which have 
been lost. 

Having received its teachings from Alexandria, 
the Abyssinian Church is a branch of the Coptic, 
and consequently professes the Monophysite doc¬ 
trine of Eutyches accepted by the Alexandrian 
>atriarchs in the 6th cent. The A buna, or spiritual 
lead of the Abyssinian Christians, is always 
consecrated by the patriarch of Alexandria, and 
for the last 700 years has even been of Coptic 
nationality. But nis possibly dangerous political 
influence is neutralized by the EtsKege , a kind 
of national high priest at the head of the regular 
clergy, and of the debtura, or men of letters. 
These literati, although laymen, enjoy special 
ecclesiastical privileges, and thus serve to check 
the action both of the A buna and of the religious 
orders, which are very numerous, and own a large 
part of the land, bike the mosques in Muhamma¬ 
dan lands, the churches and monasteries are the 
schools of the country, and over these the debtura 
have complete control. But education is in a 
rudimentary state, and the only art still cultivated 
is painting, which was introduced in Byzantine 
times, and is employed exclusively for the decora¬ 
tion of the churches. A traditional canon of the 
art requires all orthodox Christians, saints, and 
good people to be represented in full face; all 
others in profile. Among the latter are included 
all their enemies, the Jews, the devils, and especi¬ 
ally the Falashas, who are popularly believed 
to be magicians, capable, like the European 
wer wolves, of assuming the guise of dangerous 
animals, such as lions, panthers, or hymn as. 
These and many other old pagan notions are still 
rife beneath the thin lacquer of Abyssinian Chris¬ 
tianity. 

After the 6th cent, the Aksumite empire disap- 

E eared from history, and was successively followed 
y those of Tigre in the north, Amhara in the 
centre, and Shoa in the south. Menilek, present 
king of Shoa, rules the whole land in absolute 
sovereignty, and all his Hiinyaritic subjects are 
being slowly merged in a single Abyssinian nation¬ 
ality, differing little in tbeir physical and mental 
characters, and speaking two distinct modern 
forms of the old Ge'ez language—Tigrina in the 
north and Amharic in the south, the parti n_ 
line being the TakkazC river. But all these his¬ 
torical Ilimyarites of the plateau are to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the Zabalat Himyarites , who 
robably preceded them in this region, and have 
een settled from time immemorial in the district 
between the Blue Nile and its Dender affluent 
east of Senaar. These Zabalats never came under 
Hellenic or later Muslim influences like their 
Funji neighbours, and hence are neither Christians 
nor Muhammadans, but appear still to practise the 
same Semitic rites as their Mintean and Sabacan 
forefathers. They are called ‘ fire-worshippers,’ 
but do not worship the fire itself, which they 
regard only as a gicat purifier and as an emblem 
of a Supreme Being, who reveals himself in this 
element as well as in the heavenly bodies. Hence 
they turn in prayer to the stars or towards the 
rising and the setting sun, and kindle great fires 
over the graves of the dead. But there is also a 
supreme demon, whose wrath has to be averted 
by offerings and sacrifices. The two principles of 
good and evil would thus appear to be recognized, 
as in so many other religions which can have had 
no direct contact with the old Zoroastrian system. 
Ihe Zabalats differ from the Muslim Arabs in 
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many other respects, being strict monogamists, 
keeping no slaves, and recognizing no hereditary 
sheikhs. 

Even before the great Muslim irruptions of the 
7th and later centuries, the northern Arabs, mostly, 
no doubt, Bedawin from the Nejd plateau, had 
ranged into North Africa, and mention is made of 
the liuadites, who had already penetrated west¬ 
wards to Mauritania before the rise of Ishlin. But 
the great movements which have made the Arab 
race, language, and religion dominant throughout 
North Africa, began with the conquest of Egypt 
in the 7th century. Later came the peaceful but 
ethnically more important immigration of North 
Arabian tribes, instigated by Ahmed ibn-Ali, who 
died in 1045. Then took place that tremendous 
dislocation of the indigenous populations during 
which a large section of the Berbers withdrew from 
the plains to the Mauritanian uplands, while others 
retired to the Saharan oases. Here they were 
followed later by the Arabs themselves ; so that at 
present the pure Arab and mixed Arabo-Berber 
tribes form the great majority of the inhabitants 
of Tripoli, Mauritania, and the Sahara; while 
the Arab language and the Muslim religion prevail 
almost exclusively amongst the native populations 
in all the large towns along the Mediterranean 
seaboard, from Marakesh and Fez to Cairo ami 
Alexandria. The old Iiamitic languages, however, 
still persist amongst the Muhammadans of the 
Sahara (Tuaregs, Tibus), the tribes of the Siwa 
and Aujila oases (Cyrenaica), and many of the 
Berber groups in the Atlas uplands. 

Islam, long the exclusive religion of Arabs, 
Berbers, and Tibus, presents few special features, 
except where it assumes a political aspect, as 
among the Senusiya brotherhood, or else becomes 
aflected by the primitive beliefs and superstitions 
of the aborigines, as in Tibesti and Senaar. There 
are numerous small groups which enjoy great 
repute either as shurfn (pi. of sharif, ‘ noble,' 
‘ high-born,’ a title assumed by those claiming 
descent from the Prophet), or marabout* (saints, 
recluses, charlatans, claiming supernatural powers 
like shamans or medicine-men), or khwdn , the 
literati, who now constitute the j Senusiya confra¬ 
ternity, a politico-religious body which has acquired 
immense influence throughout the Muhammadan 
world. It is so named from the Algerian sheikh 
Senusi, who set up as a zealous preacher or re¬ 
former, first in Mecca, then at Bengazi in !S4.*i, and 
in 1855 removed to the Faredgha oasis, where he 
died ‘in the odour of sanctity.’ Since then the 
brotherhood has continued to flourish under his 
successors, the Mahdi (‘guided’), who are destined 
to restore the power of Islam to its former splen¬ 
dour. Numerous zauuyas (convents), each a little 
centre of religious fervour, industry, and even cul¬ 
ture, have sprung up in Tripoli and the Saharan 
oases, and the Faredgha ‘mother-house’—convent, 
mosque, school, hospital, and stronghold combined 
—has thus become the headquarters of a powerful 
organization, which numbers millions of devoted 
adherents, and makes its influence felt from 
Mauritania to Mesopotamia. The society con¬ 
tinues to expand throughout North Africa ; and 
although it looked askance at the late Nubian 
Mahdi and his Khalifian successor at Omdurman, 
that was only through jealousy, and because its 
time had not yet come. 

Of the strange interminglings of Muhammad¬ 
anism with primitive religions, some instances are 
given in art. Aborigines. The same tendencies 
may be observed amongst the Saharan Tibus, who 
represent the ancient Garamantes, and were nearly 
all pagans till they became at least nominal Musaf- 
mftns in the 18tli century. Some still practise 
heathen rites openly, and amongst the Baeles of the 
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L.medi district Allah has not yet been dethroned 
by Yido, the native name of the Supreme Being. 
In the same district a kind of mann or supernatural 
virtue is ascribed to th ekuntok, a species of niottler' 
stone of somewhat rare occurrence in the country 
During the prayers addressed to Yido this stone k 
sprinkled with Hour and with the blood of a sacri 
heed sheep, and it then secures for its fortunate 
owner the success of all his projects and confusion 
to all his enemies (Naehligal, Sa/tdra u. Sudan, 
ii. p. 176). Polygamy is not controlled by the 
Qur’ftnic law, the number of wives being merely a 
question of ways and means, while the son is obliged 
to marry all his father’s wives except his own mother. 
Matriarchal custom persists, as is shown by the fact 
that the wife continues to reside in her parents’ home 
till the birth of the first child, and permanently if 
there is no issue; in which case the husband re¬ 
ceives back the camels paid to his father-in-law for 
his bride. 

Although passing for good Muhammadans, the 
Te.das (Northern Tibus) do not abstain from lahbi, 
(palm wine), and now and then sacrifice a goat for 
rain or other favours. All wear amulets attached 
to various parts of the body, and think that ail¬ 
ments may oe cured by drinking the water used for 
washing out Qur’anic texts written on the inside of 
a cup. Similar texts contained in little leather bags 
make their spears and other weapons more deadly, 
and also protect horses and camels fiom the evil 
eye. Their half-Arabized Fezzanese cousins put 
great faith in the marabouts, who are more numer¬ 
ous and influential in Fezzan than elsewhere. They 
are much employed as sorcerers in thwarting the 
machinations of the great demon Iblis or Shaitan 
and the innumerable other wicked jinns, common 
enemies of mankind, against whom Allah appears 
to he powerless. In the Timbuktu district the 
marabouts are, or were formerly, replaced by the 
santons, a sort of African shamans, who employed 
music to work themselves into a state of ecstasy, 
in whicli they pretended to hold communion with the 
souls of departed Muslim saints. From these they 
received instructions as to the proper animals—a 
white or red cock, a hen, a gazelle, a goat, or an 
ostrich—to be sacrificed for the recovery of the sick. 
In such cases incense was burned, and the cooked 
meat was served to the patient and those present, 
the blood, the bones, ami feathers being buried as a 
sacrificial olFering to the dead saint. 

Amongst the Muslim Tuaregs the belief is uni¬ 
versal that below the surface the Sahara is every¬ 
where peopled by a class ot supernatural beings 
called Ahl at-7'rab, who delight in playing mis¬ 
chievous pranks on wayfarers in the desert. They 
seize and pull down the camels’ feet, causing them 
to sink in the soft sands; they gnaw of! the roots 
of the desert plants, thus killing the scanty vegeta¬ 
tion ; on the approach of the thirsty traveller, they 
drink up the water of springs and wells ; they even 
come to the surface and assume bodily forms to 
deceive and torment the living. All unexplained 
natural phenomena, such as the pillars of sand raised 
by the whirlwind, are referred to invisible agencies, 
and the mysterious droning heard on a still night 
in many parts of the wilderness is the voice of the 
jinns conversing among themselves (Harding King, 
A Starch, for the Masked Tawarcks , pp. 39, 42). 

Although little influenced by the teachings of 
Islam, the moral character of the Tuaregs and 
Mauritanian Berbers is greatly superior to that of 
their Arab neighbours. Apart from the blood-feuds, 
vendettas, and predatory expeditions permitted by 
tribal usage, 4 the vices so common amongst the 
Moors are unknown in the homes of the Berbers. 
They seem to possess none of that uncontrollable 
passion that is so large a feature in the Arab char¬ 
acter, and its place is taken by affection and sin¬ 


cerity. No doubt, to a great extent the moral 
character of the Berbers is due to the fact that 
their women are allowed entire liberty, do not veil 
their faces, and mix on almost all occasions with the 
men ’ (W. B. Harris, Taflct, p. 160). The Arab, 
still a nomad herdsman, who holds that the plough¬ 
share and shame enter hand in hand into the family, 
remains a fanatic ever to he feared, because he 
blindly obeys the will of Allah proclaimed by his 
prophets, marabouts, and mahdis. He is ruled by 
a despotic and theocratic sheikh, in accordance witn 
the precepts of the Qur’&n ; whereas the agricultural 
Berber, with his jam'a (public assembly ) and un¬ 
written code, feels himself a freeman, is a born 
sceptic, cares little for theological dogmas, and is 
far less of a fatalist than his Semitic neighbour. 
Although many of the Mauritanian tribes have 
adopted the Arabic language, the process of assimi¬ 
lation appears to be arrested, and the Berber is now 
everywliere gaining on the Arab. ‘ He is the race 
of the future, as of the past’ (Dr. Mai hot). 

In a remarkable ethnological generalization, 
Herodotus tells us (iv. 197) that the Africa known 
to hi in was occupied by four distinct peoples,— 
two indigenous, the Libyans (our Ilanutes) and the 
Ethiopians (our Negroes); and two intruders, the 
Phoenicians and the Hellenes. Since then other 
intruders (^7n)Xu5ei), such as the Romans, Vandals, 
Bulgarians, and Cherkesses, have come and gone, 
while other later arrivals — Arabs, Jews, Turks, 
Italians, Iberians, French, Britons, Dutch, Bel¬ 
gians, Germans—have settled round the seaboard, 
and, by occupying their respective 4 Hinterlands,’ 
have made nearly the whole continent a political 
dependency of Europe. But these movements have 
scarcely affected the ethnical relations, and the 
statement of Herodotus regarding two indigenous 
races (airrbxOovts )—Libyans in the north and Ethi¬ 
opians in the south—still holds good. Thus the 
Libyan (Hamitic) domain, as above described, is 
everywhere conterminous with the Ethiopic (Negro), 
which comprises the section of the mainland south 
of the parting line indicated at the beginning of 
this article, together with the adjacent island of 
Madagascar. Amid the great mass of black hu 
inanity there are extensive and long-standing inter- 
minglings,—Arabo-Berbers andFulahs in the north, 
Malayans in Madagascar,—and also some aberrant 
elements, such as the Negritoes in the foiest zone 
of the Congo, the Bushman-Hottentots in the south¬ 
ern steppe lands, and the utterly degraded Vaalpens 
of the Limpopo basin. But, taken as u whole, tnese 
Negro ana Negroid populations present suflicient 
uniformity in their physical, and still more in theii 
mental, characters to be grouped together as one 
main division of mankind. More, perhaps, on lin¬ 
guistic than on ethnical grounds, they are usually 
divided into two great sections : Sudanese Negroes, 
of diverse speech, north of the equator ; and lianti> 
Negroes, of one speech, thence southwards. 

Sudan—that is, the region whicli stretches south 
of the Sahara between the Atlantic Ocean and 
Abyssinia “-is commonly regarded as the origiuui 
home of the Negro stock ; hence its Arabic name, 
liilad as-Siiddn , 4 Land of the Blacks,’ the Nigritia 
r Negroland of our early writers. Although it 
as been largely encroached upon by Hamites and 
Semites from the north and east, here are still found 
many of the most typical Negro populations, such 
ns tfie Serers, Felups, Timni, and Krumen of the 
West Coast; the Tshi, Ewe, and Yorubas of the 
Gold and Slave Coasts ; the Bauchi, Mosgus, Miohi, 
and Yedinas of Central Sudan; the Igarras, Ibos, 
and Benins of Southern Nigeria; the Mabas, Nubas, 
Denkas, Golos, Shilluks, Bari, Bongos, and Nuers 
if East Sudan and the White Nile; and the Zandehs 
Niam-niam), Mangbattus, Monfus, A-Barambos, 
and A-Babuas of the Welle basin. These are all 
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uncivilized pagans, who speak a great number of 
radically distinct Negro languages, and exhibit 
Negro physical traits, often to an exaggerated de¬ 
gree. These traits, which prevail with marked 
uniformity over wide areas, were already special¬ 
ized in remote times, as we see from the portraits 
depicted on the early Egyptian monuments, and as 
we find thorn graphically summed up in the descrip¬ 
tion of a negress attributed to Vergil ( Moretum , 
32-35): 

‘ Afru jfenuR, tota pntriam testantc figura, 

Torta comam labmque turnons et fusca colore, 

Hectare lata, tucetis mammis, cornpressior alvo, 

Cruribus exilis, spatiosa prodiga planta.’ 

Standing out in marked contrast to all these 
primitive peoples are the relatively civilized 
Hamito-Negro or Semite-Negro nations, such as 
jhe Mandingos, Songhais, ana Fulahs in the west; 
the Hausas, Kanuri, Ilaghirmi, and Mabas of 
Wadai in the centre ; and the Furs and Nubians in 
the east, who are all Muhammadans, and of diversely 
modified Negroid type, but still speak independent 
languages of Negro stock. From these striking 
contrasts between the pure Negro and the mixed 
Negroid peoples the inference has been drawn that 
the Negro left to himself remains a Negro in every 
sense of the term, and without miscegenation is 
incapable of making any advance beyond a low 
social and intellectual level. For this arrest of 
progress seen everywhere in Africa and the New 
World (West Indies, Southern United States), a 
physiological explanation lias been sought in the 
early closing of the cranial sutures, preventing any 
further expansion of the brain after puberty. ' A 
cet arrftt intellectuel doit correspondre la soudure 
de la hotte cervicale ; le d^veloppeinent du crftne 
s’arrPtc et emp&che le cerveau de se dilater davan- 
tage’ (Hinger, Du Niger an (lolfe de Gurnee, u p. 
246). Hence it is that the Negroes often display 
in early life a degree of intelligence even superior 
to that of European children. ‘ They acquire 
knowledge with facility till they arrive at the age 
of puberty, when the physical nature masters the 
intellect, and frequently completely deadens it. 
This peculiarity has been attributed by some 
physiologists to the early closing of the sutures of 
the cranium, and it is worthy of note that through¬ 
out West Africa it is by no means rare to find 
skulls without any apparent transverse or longi¬ 
tudinal sutures ’ (Ellis, The Ewe-Speaking Peoples, 
p. 9). 

The chief subdivisions of both the Sudanese and 
the Bantu sections will be found in art. Ethnology 
(Conspectus). Between the twosections the most con¬ 
spicuous difference is the linguistic confusion which 
prevails in Sudan and the linguistic unity which is 
the dominant feature in Bantuland. Except in 
the south-western Bushman-Hottentot territory, in 
Madagascar, where a Malayo-Polynesian tongue 
is exclusively spoken, and perhaps amongst the 
Negritoes of the forest zone, all the current idioms 
are closely related members of a common stock 
language. And as the tribes themselves are not so 
closely related, but, on the contrary, often present 
considerable physical differences, it follows that 
Bantu is far more intelligible as a linguistic than 
as an ethnical expression. In fact, a Bantu is, 
strictly speaking, nothing more than a full-blood 
or more often a naif-blood Negro of Bantu speech. 
In general, all are mestizos, snowing every shade 
of transition between the Negro and the Caucasic 
(Hamitie and Semitic) elements. The Negro has 
apparently everywhere formed the substratum, 
which has, so to say, been leavened in diverse pro¬ 
portions by very old and later Caueaaic infiltra¬ 
tions from the north. These interminglings have 
resulted in endless modifications of tne physical 
characters, but have left the original Bantu form 


of speech untouched, as is always the case where 
two or more races are merged in one. The ethnical 
groups form new combinations by miscegenation, 
while the languages, being incapable of miscegena¬ 
tion, all perish except one. Hence it is that in the 
Bantu domain we have many physical blends with 
only one unblended form of speech. ‘ There are 
many mixed races ; indeed, all races are mixed ; 
but there are no mixed languages, hut only mixed 
vocabularies’ (A. H. Keane, Ethnology, 1896, p. 
199 ; also M. L. Lapicque: ‘ Les langucs se tuont ; 
les peuples se mftlent,’ MS note). Jbor details see 
art. Bantu and S. Africa. 

From the religious and ethical standpoints there 
is not much to cnoose between the pagan Sudanese 
and the Bantu peoples. Everywhere amongst both 
sections are met the same crude animistic notions, 
gross superstitions, cruel practices associated with 
ancestor-worship, ordeals, omens, witchcraft, fetish¬ 
ism, human sacrifices, and other observances which 
are specially characteristic of all primitive African 
cults. Everywhere also is noticed the clear line of 
demarcation which is drawn by all the natives 
between their religious practices and their rules of 
conduct. Here is plainly seen how religion and 
morals belonged originally to two different orders 
of thought, and how the one is made subservient 
to the other, as when the invisible powers are 
asked to aid and co-operate in deeds of violence, 
murder, vendetta, rape, theft, plunder, and other 
acts regarded as immoralities in higher social sys¬ 
tems. Tims on the Gold Coast ‘ religion is not in 
any way allied with moral ideas, whose source is 
indeed essentially distinct, although the two be¬ 
come associated when man attains a higher degree 
f civilization. Murder, theft, and all offences 
against the person or against property are matters 
in which the gods have no immediate concern, ami 
in which they take no interest, except in the case 
when, brilicd by a valuable ottering, they take up 
the quarrel in the interests of some faithful wor¬ 
shipper. The most atrocious crimes, committed 
as between man and man, the gods can view 
with equanimity. These are man’s concerns, ami 
must be rectified or punished by man ’ (Ellis, The 
Tshi-speaking Peoples, p. 11). In fact, all these 

f jods are themselves originally malignant supei- 
iuman beings, horn of fear, and authors of all evil, 
as is even indicated by some of their names, such 
as that of the Ashanti god Jiohsvm, said to mean 
Producer of Calamities.’ Hence sickness, death, 
and all other miseries are attributed to them, either 
directly, or indirectly through witchcraft, since 
‘ it is from them that wizards and witches obtain 
assistance and mysterious knowledge ’ ( ib . p. 13). 
From such venal deities no correct views of right 
and wrong could ever have been acquired, ana it 
must be obvious that ‘ moral ideas flow from an 
essentially different source than religion,’ that both 
‘ cannot have sprung from a common root ’ (Th 
Waitz, Introd. to Anthropology, Eng. ed. i. 279). 

Ancestor-worship appears to be the most out¬ 
standing feature of all African primitive religious 
systems. That the spirits of the dead are the gods 
of the living is a formula that applies equally to 
the Sudanese natives of Upper Guinea, ana to the 
Bantu populations of Uganda, the eastern coast- 
lands, and Damaraland. Amongst the Gold and 
Slave Coast peoples there are many local and 

f uneral personifications of the powers of nature ; 
mt these were held in slight esteem compared with 
the ancestral gods to whom hecatombs of human 
victims were immolated at the periodical ‘ Customs ’ 
during the flourishing days of the kingdoms of 
Ashanti, Dahomi, and Benin. It was the same 
in Uganda, w’here the former kings of the national 
dynasty were revered as demi-^ods. Their souls 
were supposed to dwell in and inspire the witch- 
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doctors ; shrines were raised over their graves, th 
maintenance of which was a religious duty, an 
here were offered tJie human sacrilices, as many an 
two thousand by the late King Mtesa. The deinor 
Ndaula, whose abode is on the Gambaragara 
heights, whence he plagues the people with small 
ox and other evils, is also a departed spirit, identi 
ed with one of the early members of the Uganda 
dynasty. The trees planted round the ancestra’ 
graves were sedulously tended by wise women, 
whose oracles, like those of the Pythian priestess, 
were taken as decisive in certain political crises. 
The course of events was thus still controlled by 
the deceased rulers of the land, while the very trees 
overshadowing their tombs gradually acquired that 
sacred character which led eventually to genera] 
tree-worship. 

Along the eastern seaboard the dominant spirii 
was Munkulunkulu, who ruled, under endless vari 
ants, from the Tank river round the Cape to the 
Cunene. He is often spoken of as the ‘Supreme 
Being ’; but such a concept was not grasped by the 
African aborigines, and the fundamental idea is 
revealed in the root inkulu = ‘old,’ ‘great’ (cf. 
Lat. nit-us , cognate with Teutonic alt, * old ’); s< 
that the word really connotes a deification of the 
great departed, ana is thus a direct outcome of 
the universal ancestor - worship. This is also 
fullv in accordance with the view of Week, who 
holds that the term originally meant ‘ great ances¬ 
tor.’ Thus, as in Celebes, where empung (= ‘ grand- 
father’)is the generic name of thegoas, ifnknlunkulu 
becomes the Divine progenitor of the Zulu-Xosa 
Bantus ; while of Mulunqu , the form current in 
Nyasaland, the Rev. Duff Macdonald writes: ‘In 
all our translations of Scripture where we found 
the word “ God” we used Mulungu ; but this word 
is chiefly used by the natives as a general name for 
spirit. The spirit of a deceased man is called 
Mulungu, and all the prayers and offerings of the 
living are presented to sucn spirits of the dead. It 
is here that we find the great centre of the native 
religion. The spirits of the dead are the gods of 
the living’ ( Afrxeana , i. p. 59). And again : ‘Their 
god is not the body in the grave, but the spirit 
[Mulungu], and they seek the spirit at the place 
where their departed kinsman last lived among 
them. It is the great tree at the verandah ( kwipenu ) 
of the dead man’s house that is their temple ; and 
if no tree grow here they erect a little shrine, and 
there perform their simple rites’ (ib. p. 60). Here 
we have the very incipient stage itRelf of ancestor- 
worship again closely interwoven with the tree 
element. Then comes a further development, in 
which the departed spirit reveals himself first in 
dreams, and later through the juakuweweta , the 
priestess or prophetess, as in Uganda and Hellas. 

‘ The god comes to her with his commands at night. 
She delivers the message in a kind of ecstasy. She 
speaks (as her name implies) with the uttc >nce of 
a person raving with excitement. During the night 
of the communication her ravings are heard sound¬ 
ing all over the village in a high key’ (ib. p. 61). 
We seem to be reading an extract from Pausanias 
on the Delphic Oracle. And the broad statement 
is made that ‘ the spirit of every deceased man and 
woman, with the solitary exception of wizards and 
witches [who become hyaenas], becomes an object of 
religious homage. The gods of the natives, then, 
are nearly as numerous as their dead ’ (p. 68). 

In some parts of Nyasaland, as in Uganda and 
elsewhere, ancestor - worship eventually became 
associated with human sacrifice. ‘ If the deceased 
owned several slaves, an enormous hole is dug for 
a grave. The slaves that were caught immediately 
on his death are now brought forward. They may 
be either cast into the pit alive [being made fast to 
slave-sticks], or the undertakers may cut all their 


throats. The body of their master or their mistress 
is then laid down to rest above theirs, and the grave 
is covered in ’ (ib. p. 107). We know from Com¬ 
mander Cameron and most other early travellers 
that similar and even worse atrocities were of con¬ 
stant occurrence all over the Bantu lands, before 
their suppression by the European Powers in 
1884. It is thus again seen that in these respects 
the Bantus stand on the same low social level as 
the Sudanese negroes. 

On the West Coast nature-worship was, as a rule, 
perhaps more prevalent than on the east side. Here 
Munkulunkulu was generally replaced by Nzambi , 
who also has many variants, and is similarly de¬ 
scribed by some observers as a ‘Supreme Being.’ 
But this iH denied by the Rev. W. H. Bentley, our 
best authority on tne subject, who rejects the far¬ 
fetched explanations of Kolbe and others, adding 
that 4 the knowledge of God is most vague, scarcely 
more than nominal. There is no worship paid to 
God ’ [in Kongoland] (Diet, and Gram, of me Kongo 
Language, p. 96). Farther south, Mulungu re¬ 
appears, under the form Mukuru , amongst the 
Bantu Hererosof Damaraland, and it is noteworthy 
that here also ancestor-worship prevails almost ex¬ 
clusively. ‘ The best missionaries who have worked 
among the Hereros could find nothing going beyond 
the simplest ancestor-worship. Their chief deity, 
Mukuru, that is, the “Ancient,” is a spirit whose 
dwelling is placed in the Far North. His grave is 
regarded as a sacred spot in many places. Every 
tribe has its own Mukuru [exactly as m Nyasaland], 
to whom all superstitious usages and customs are 
referred. Above all, he sends rain and sunshine. 
Mukuru’s “ grave ” certainly points to the weight 
assigned to ancestor-worship among these people, 
and many other facts confirm this’ (Ratzel, Hist, 
of Mankind, ii. 358). Here also the worship is 
connected with trees, since 4 the Hcieros in their 
sacrifices use sacred sticks from trees or bushes 
:onsecrated to the ancestors. Many keep these 
sticks, which are perhaps the last relics of ancestor- 
worship, in bundles, hung with amulets, upon the 
branches of the bush makera, which stands at the 
place of sacrifice, and represents the altar’ (ib. p. 
361). Farther on, the highly-developed tree-cult 
of the Ilereros is shown to Ik* ‘a direct offshoot of 
ancestor-worship, for it ultimately leads to the tale 
hat a sacred tree gave their origin to the Ova- 
lerero, the Bushmen, oxen, and zebras’ (ib. p. 481). 
One particular species is specially reverenced, and, 
when seen from afar, is nailed with the woids, 
Holy art thou, our ancestor.’ The evolution is thus 
bvious. A given tree is first respected for the 
sake of the man who was attached to it when alive, 

>r else buried beneath its shade in death. Then 
he tribe during its wanderings meets the same tiee 
elsewhere, and by association of ideas transfers to 
It the reverence or worship formerly paid to the 
now perhaps forgotten ancestor. But a tree is 
always something visible and tangible. Hence, 
under changed conditions, tree-cult may well out¬ 
live the ancestor-worship in which it originated. 
Here it may be noted that the selection of the bush 
7i altera for special homage was probably due to a 
popular etymology confusing this term with Mu- 
feuru, the Herero form of Mulungu , the ‘Ancient.’ 

Other more or less characteristic features of the 
African religious systems and superstitions—fetish¬ 
ism, human sacrilices, omens, ordeals, talismans, 
cannibalism, wer - animals, witchcraft — are dealt 
ith in separate articles. 

Litxraturb. — H. Barth, Travels in Africa, 6 vols., 1867; 
D. Livingstone, Missionary Travels, etc. 1867, Last Jour- 
lals, 1874; H. M. Stanley, Through the Dark Continent , 
878 ; F. L. James, The Wild Tribes of Sudan, 1883; J. Mac- 
onald, Light in Africa, 1890; F. Manetta, La tiazza Negra, 
urm, 1864 ; F. Ratzel, Hist, of Mankind, vol. ii. 1897; A. H. 
eane, art. 'Negro' in Encyc. Brit.*, Ethnology, 1890, Man 
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Past and Present, 1900; Spencer St. John, Hayti: or, The 
Black Republic, 1884 ; Duff Macdonald, Africana, 1882; A. B. 
Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast, 1887, The 
Etoe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, 1890, The Yoruba- 
speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, 1894 ; W. Junker, Travels 
in Africa. 8 vols. [Keane's Eng. ed. 1890-1892]; J. F. van Oordt, 
The Origin of the Bantu, Cape Town, 1907. 

A. H. Keane. 

AGAMA. —In the oldest Buddhist writings this 
is the standing word for ‘tradition’ {Vinaya, ii. 
249; Ahguttara , ii. 147). This usage is maintained 
in the Milinda (216, 414) and in the Mahtivastu 
(ii. 21). But from the 5th cent. A.P. onwards the 
word means usually a division of the Sutta Pitaka 
—the same portion as was, in the older phraseology 
(Vinaya, ii. 287), called a nikaya. The reason for 
this change w as that the latter word ( nikaya) had 
come to be used also in the sense of a division of 
disciples, a school or sect, and had therefore t>ecome 
ambiguous. In Buddhist Sanskrit books this later 
use of agama seems to have supplanted entirely the 
use of nikaya ; but our edited texts are not suffi¬ 
cient in extent to enable us, as yet, to Btate this 
with certainty. T. W. Rhys Davids. 

AGAOS. — z. The Agaos or Agows, a name 
applied to various groups of liamites who do not 
possess any collective name, form part of the primi¬ 
tive Hamitic population of Abyssinia. Formerly 
they occupied a large extent of the plateau, but 
were gradually driven, in prehistoric times, towards 
the south and west by incoming peoples—the 11 lin- 

J raritic Semites speaking the Ge'ez tongue. The 
atter are now divided into the Tigre and Am- 
hara branches, but the Amhara, who crossed the 
Takkaze, are much mixed with the Hamitic ele¬ 
ment, wiiile their Ge'ez speech has been greatly 
modified by the primitive language, if indeed 
it is not that primitive speech itself modified 
by the Semitic language of the conquerors. At 

f ire sent the Agaos, whose name means ‘ the 
ree,’ are composed of several groups scattered 
hroughout the region ’ ■”* 

the Abai, mainly in subjection to the rule of the 
Negus Negust, but retaining their own customs 
and speech. They are found chiefly in the pro¬ 
vince of Lasta, on the upper Takkaze (where they 
were completely reduced only in the 17th cent, by 
the Emperor of Abyssinia), and in the districts to 
the south-west of Lake Tftna or Tzana (where they 
give their name to one province, Agaomidir or 
Agao-land, which is almost, entirely peopled by 
them). They are characterized by broad faces 
and high cheek-bones, yellow complexion, and 
strong, coarse, straight hair, and are of the 
Caucasie type, like their Semitic conquerors, from 
w'liom they do not differ much in appearance. The 
name Agaos is probably to be found m the Athagab 
of the inscription at Adulis, dating from the begin¬ 
ning of the 2nd cent. A.D., discovered and preserved 
by Cosmas. This may be the district of Addago 
on the Takkazg, with a population of Agao blood. 
Cosmas ( a.l>. 623) refers to the 'Ayav, and says they 
acknowledged the authority of the kings of Aksuin. 
Aliout 400 years later, the Agaos of Semen, under 
their queen, Judith, were strong enough to expel 
the Menilek dynasty from the throne of Aksum 
{JA, 1863). The Agao speech is said by Beke to 
be the language of the people of Abyssinia, as 
Amharic is that of the court, the army, and com¬ 
merce. It is spoken from the Sanhait district in 
the N.E. to Gojam and Shoa in the south, under 
different names and in a variety of dialects, and in 
some provinces is almost exclusively in use. By 
the people themselves in Lasta it is known as 
Khamtinja ; this group also call themselves 
Hamra, now found in the name Amhara borne 
by the district between the Takkaze ana the Abai, 
and suggesting that the present Himyaritic Amhara 


people may have borrowed their name from that of 
some of the Hamitic aborigines. D’Abbadie calls 
the Lasta Hamites Khamta —a word connected with 
Khamtinja (Athenceum , 1845, 359) ; w hile Beke 
{JUGS xiv. 56) calls their language Hhamera. 
Khamta , still borne by the Khainants of Lake 
Tana, and Hhamera were probably names of earlier 
dominant Agao tribes. 

2 . The principal divisions of the peoples who 
may be classed as Agaos are the Agaos of Lasta 
(Bruce’s ‘Tcheratz Agaos’), including the Kha- 
mants; those of Agaomidir and the sunounding 
districts enclosed in the sw'eep of the Abai as it 
issues from Lake Tana; and the Falashas. Both 
the first groups are divided into seven tribes, pro¬ 
bably from some sacredness in this number. The 
second group call themselves Aghagha, according 
to Beke (JliGiS xiv. 10). The Falashas, whose 
language closely resembles the Agao, are found 
scattered through the province of Semen and 
neighbouring districts, as well as in Agaomidir. 
They claim to he descended from Jews who came 
from Judaea with the Queen of Sheba, and follow 
the rites of Judaism. Hence they are frequently 
called the Jew’s of Abyssinia. But they are cer¬ 
tainly not Jews by descent, nor are their features 
Semitic, since in physiognomy they closely resemble 
the Agaos. Possibly their .Jewish faith is the sur¬ 
vival of some earlier diffusion of Judaism through 
Abyssinia before the introduction of Christianity, 
as there is no record of their conversion. They 
are divided into three sects, each with its hign 
priest; they hold themselves aloof from the other 
peoples of the land, do not practise polygamy, and 
never marry out of their own tribe. Entering a 
Christian house is strictly forbidden ; when this 
has been done, ritual purification is necessary. 
Their places of worship or vutsjids are distin¬ 
guished by a red earthenware pot placed on a 
pinnacle. They are divided into three compart¬ 
ments, each of diflerent. sanctity, as in the Jewish 
tabernacle, and admission to each is strictly regu¬ 
lated by the Levitieal law. Behind is a small 
enclosure with a stone on wiiich sacrificial victims 
are slaughtered. Though they have incorporated 
with their customs several ceremonies draw r n from 
Christian sources, they carefully observe the Law, 
especially in the ritual of purification and of feasts 
and keeping the Sabbath. Some of their sacrifices, 
however, differ from those of the Jewish law. 
They observe great ritual scrupulosity. The dying 
and the unclean are taken to a hut set apart for 
this purpose. They fast twice a week, as well ob 
for forty days before Easter. Their ideas about 
the Messiah are vague, but they believe that Jeru¬ 
salem will again be rebuilt, liie priests must ob¬ 
serve several tabus from which the people are free ; 
some of them are great ascetics, passing years in 
dismal swamps, and sometimes in a frenzy throw¬ 
ing themselves into the waters. As a people the 
Falashas are inoffensive. They are devoted to 
agriculture, are metal-workers, and furnish skilful 
artisans in various towns of the province (see 
D’Abbadie in Nouvelles Annales dcs Voyages , iii. 
84 if. ; Stern, Wanderings among the Falashas , 
1862 ; Beke, JUGS xiv. 8 ). 

3 . The otlier branches of the Agaos w’ere pagans, 
or possibly pagans with a veneer of JudaiHiu, as 
the name of tlieir queen, Judith, would suggest, 
until the advent of the Fortuguese missionaries in 
the 16th and 17th centuries. By them they were 
in part converted to Christianity of a nominal type, 
ana the process was probably completed by their 
final subjugation to the Abyssinian emperors. 
Like the rest of the Abyssinians, they are of the 
Monophysite sect, and assert tlieir orthodoxy as 
strongly as any; but it is probable that, beneath 
their nominal adhesion to the faith, there are many 
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survivals of their earlier paganism with its cult 
sun and moon, trees, rivers, and animals, of wliic. 
the cow Avas the chief. No complete account 
that primitive paganism is now available, but 
was evidently nature-worship of no high order, au 
in its observances the fertility of the land wt 
aimed at. Hence the worship of rivers, and especi 
ally of the TakkazS and Abai, was prominent 
Survivals of these rites are described by Lobo an 
Bruce. The springs from which the Nile rise! 
Avere the scene of an annual gathering of the tribei 
for this cult. A small mound formed the alta 
upon which the sacrifices were placed. To thi 
place once a year, on the appearance of the star 
Sirius, the sfntm or priest called the heads of th 
Agao clans. A black heifer Avhieh had never borne 
a calf was slain, its head cut off and plunged into 
one of the springs, and then wrapped up in the 
hide, which was sprinkled Avith the sacred water. 
The carcase was laid on the mound, washed with 
water, and divided into as many pieces as there 
were heads of dans. Each head received a piece, 
and the flesh Avas eaten raw, with draughts of the 
Nile water. Lobo says that each then sacrificed 
one or more cows. The bones were collected into 
a heap, and the priest, having anointed himself 
with the fat, sat doAvn on the heap, which was then 
set on lire. As the flames increased, he harangued 
them, the lire doing him no injury. When all was 
consumed, each person present made him an oller- 
ing. The head of the animal was carried to a 
cave, where other ceremonies were performed, ap¬ 
parently for the purpose of ensuring rain and 
ood seasons. The spirit of the river was called 
y the highest Divine names—Eye of the World, 
the Everlasting God, etc., and the priest told Bruce 
that it had appeared to him in bodily shape like a 
venerable man (Lobo, Voyage, to Abyssinia , Eng. 
tr. 1735, 99; Bruce, 'Travels , iii. 730). This cult is 
obviously based upon the importance of the river to 
the whole region through which it passes, and is not 
unlike the rites performed by the ancient Egyptians 
at the rising of the Nile and the appearance of 
Sirius, the star of Isis (Frazer, Adonis, Attis , 
Osiris , 228). Similar rites were practised by 
other tribes ( La grande Encyc. i. 177), and human 
sacrifices to river-divinities are also spoken of; 
these also occurred in Egypt (Johnston, Travels in 
S. Abyssinia , 119). A modified form of these rites 
still prevailed in Beke’B time (1804), and sick per¬ 
sons are still brought to the sources of the Abai, 
and left there for seven days in hope of their re¬ 
covery (Beke, JUGS xiv. 13). Serpent-worship 
was prevalent in Abyssinia in earlier times, and 
a great serpent called Arwfc figures in the early 
history of the people. Some remains of this cult 
are found among tne Agaos. The preservation of 
serpents Avas prayed for; they were believed to 
give oracles, and in some cases they were kept in 
the houses of the people and fed. If the animal 
did not eat, ill-luck was at hand (Bruce, iii. 732-4). 
Miraculous stories of serpents are found in the 
legendary lives of Abyssinian saints (Parkyns, Life 
tn Abyssinia, 298). Other relics of earlier animal- 
worship may be seen in the claim of the Agaos 
of Lasta to understand the language of birds, by 
the interpretation of which they regulate their 
affairs (Piowden, Travels in Abyssinia, 124). The 
Falashas, on account of their skill in metal work¬ 
ing, and some of the Agaos, are regarded as 
sorcerers and bandas or wer - wolves. They are 
believed to take possession of their victims, who 
exhibit curious symptoms of hysteria, and try to 
get into the forest, where their persecutor, in hyrena 
shape, devours them (see Lycanthropy). 

4 - The Khamants, scattered through Amhara 
ana Shoa, claim descent from Moses, but are re- I 
garded as pagans by both the Falashas and the • 


Abyssinians. They are said to believe in God and 
in a future state, but are called worshippers of 
forests from the rites performed by them under 
trees. Other ‘ secret acts of devotion ’ at certain 
rocks are also spoken of. A scheme of King Theo¬ 
dore’s for their compulsory conversion was over¬ 
ruled bv his advisers (Stern, 43 ; La grande Encyc. 
i. 177 ; iieclus, Untv. Geoq. x. 147). It is uncertain 
whether the Waito, dwelling on the eastern shore 
of Lake Tank, belong to the Agao race. They 
speak the Agao language, hut uie an extremely 
primitive people, supporting themselves by hunting 
and fishing, and eating animals regarded by the 
other tribes as unclean. By them, therefore, they 
are called ‘idolaters,’ a vague term, but they call 
themselves Christians (Keane, Africa , 494 ; St. 
Martin, Gtog. Univ. i. 36). 

F. Jer. Lobo, to Abyssinia , 1735; 

James Bruce, Travels to discover the \rce of the Mtle, 1700; 
C. T. Beke, various papers in JUGS, vols. x xii. xiv., Antoine 
d'Abbadie, papers contributed to various Journals, H. A. 
Stern, Wanderings among the Falashas in Abyssinia, 18(51! ; 

V. de Saint-Martin, JSouoeau Dirt, de Gfoa. Universellt, lt(7», 
s.v. * Agaos ’; A. H. Keane, Africa, v ol l. 1805, Ethnology a, 

1001. j. A. MacCullocii. 

A G A P E.~- 

Summary of theories. 

Evidence lor Christian common meals and for their con¬ 
nexion with the Eucharist: 

1 . New Testament. 

2. Ecclesiastical writings to the end of the 3rd cent. , 

Didache ; Ignatius; Pliny; Justih Martyr, Celaus ; 
Minucius Felix, Lucian; Kjnstle to l nog net us; 
Acts of Paul and Thecla; Acts of Perpetua and 
Felicitas; Ire nwus; Clement of Alexandria , Ter- 
tullian ; Canons of Hippolytus ; Acts of James and 
Mananus ; Ongen ; Cyprian; Acts of Pumius ; 
the older Didascalia. 

A Writings of 4th cent, and later: ‘Church Orders’; 
Councils of Laodicea, Carthage No. S, Qangra; 
pseudo - Pionius; Chrysostom; pseudo-Jerome ; 
Theodoret; Augustine; Socrates, Sozoraen; 
Trullan Council. 

4. Funeral and commemorative Agar>a». 

6 . Archeological and epigraphic evidence. 

iii. Review of the evidence. 

(a) General deductions. 

(b) Relative order of Agape and Eucharist w hen united 

(cj The name ' Agape.’ 

(a) Materials for the Agape 

iv. Origin of the Agape. 

Literature. 

i. Summary of theories. — The Christian 
Agape or Love-Feast is one of those subjects which 
are apparently easy, but which are shown by care¬ 
ful study to be exceedingly difficult. At one time 
there was little doubt about its origin and history ; 
but in the last few years it has attracted much at¬ 
tention, not only in Great Britain and in Germany, 
but also more especially in France ; and views 
whicn were formerly held almost as a matter of 
course have been emphatically called in question, 
with the result that there is at present nothing 
like unanimity among scholars as to the origin 
and history of this curious custom of Christian 
antiquity. It may be well, by way of preface, to 
state briefly, and as far as possible in general terms, 
the views that have been put forward, classing 
together those which differ only in minor details. 

(а) The view which was almost universal, and 
which is still by far the most common, is that 
from the first the Christians celebrated the Eu¬ 
charist and also a common meal to which some 
liturgical importance was attached, and which was 
called, from at least the latter part of the 1st cent., 
the ‘ Agape ’; that the Eucharist and the Agape 
were at first united, but that, by reason either of 
abuses or of external persecution, they were dis¬ 
joined at some time in the latter half of the 1st or 
the first quarter of the 2nd cent., though the time 
of the separation was not the same in all countries. 

(б) An entirely different view has lately (19021 
been published by Mgr. Batifl’ol, who thinks that 
the Agape itself did not exist till the 3id cent., 
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beginning as a private charity supper, and becom¬ 
ing a more public organization in the 4th cent. ; 
that though in the earliest ages the Christians some¬ 
times had meals in common, these did not, except 
as an abuse, have any connexion with the Euchar¬ 
ist, and that the name ‘ Agape ’ in writings of the 
first two centuries was another designation of 
the Eucharist itself, (c) A view which has found 
much favour in Germany is that the Agape was 
the original institution, and that the Eucharist 
itself grew out of it, or that there was no real 
distinction between them (Spitta, Jiilicher). (d) 
Ladeuze and Ermoni consider that both the 
Agape and the Eucharist are Apostolic, but that 
they were in reality perfectly distinct rites, though 
sometimes joined as in 1 Co 11. ( e) Dean Armitage 
Robinson and a writer in the Church Quarterly 
Review (July 1902) hold a somewhat undefined but 
pei haps intermediate position, being dissatisfied 
wiih the first of the views enumerated above. 
Dr. Robinson ( Encyc. Bibl. s.v. ‘Eucharist’) sug¬ 
gests that every meal was probably hallowed by 
Eucharistic acts, especially the daily meal for the 
»oor (Ac 6 1 ), but that these should be distinguished 
rom formal Eucharists like that in Ac 20 7 . The 
Christians had stated charity suppers, he thinks, 
parallel to those of Greek guilds; these cannot 
always be distinguished from Eucharists. The 
Eucharist was gradually separated from a common 
meal ; the original institution developed in two 
ways, liturgically into the Eucharist, and socially 
into the Supper ; and the more these two sides 
developed, the more decided became the separation. 
Such are the various theories that have been main¬ 
tained ; we shall return to them when we have 
cited the evidence. 

ii. Evidenck for Christian common meals 
AND FOR THEIR CONNEXION WITH OR SEPARATION 
from the Eucharist. —-It is proposed to gather 
together here all the evidence; for it seems un¬ 
reasonable to put out of view, as is suggested by 
the Church Quarterly Reviewer, all evidence of 
suppers where the word ‘Agape’ is not found. 
We shall discuss later the name ‘ Agape ’ itself ; 
here it rnav be remarked that the most important 
matter to be considered is the thing implied. The 
name need not necessarily have been universal; or, 
if it was universal, there is no special reason why 
it should have been mentioned in all the authori¬ 
ties, many of whom allude only incidentally to the 
custom now under discussion. 

i. The New Testament.— (a) We may first take 
Acts, as indicating the earliest Christian customs, 
though the book itself was written later than 
1 Corinthians, which we will next consider. In 
neither of these books is the name ‘Agape’ men¬ 
tioned, but in Acts probably, and in 1 Corinthians 
certainly, there are allusions to a common meal 
having some connexion with the Eucharist. In 
Ac-2 43 we read that the Christians continued stead¬ 
fastly in the Apostles’ teaching and fellowship 
(Koivwla) — or perhaps ‘in fellowship’ — in the 
breaking of bread and the prayers (t# *Xdtrei rod 
(Lprov sal rats irpoaevx otj), and in v, 46 , that they ‘ day 
by day continuing ... in the temple, and break¬ 
ing bread at home (k\wvtIs re sar ol kov dprov), did 
take their food (rpotpijs) with gladness and single¬ 
ness of heart, praising God,’ etc. The expression 
‘to break bread ’ is found also in Ac 20 7 - , where 
St. Paul, at Troas, after preaching till midnight 
on the * first day of the week,’ and after the 
Eutychus incident, broke bread and ate (*Xd<rai 
rbv dprov Kal yevodptvot), and ‘talked with them 
. . . till break of day’—apparently an Eucharist 
with or without a meal, though Alford ( Gr. Test, 
inloc.) and Bp. J. Wordsworth ( Ministry of Grace , 
p. 316) think that yevadptvot certainly means a 
meal (cf. Ac 10 10 ),—and in Ac 27“, where an 


ordinary meal is almost certainly spoken of. The 
phrase was used by the Jews (Jer 16 7 , La 4 4 ), and 
we find it, or the corresponding substantive, in NT 
in connexion with the Feedings (Mt 14 1 * 15* and 
|| Mk.), the meal at Emmaus (Lk 24 30 ), and the 
Eucharist (Mt 26 M and || Mk. Lk. and 1 Co 10 J * ll 34 , 
in the last of which verses, however, Kk&ptvov 
agreeing with must doubtless be omitted, 

with AJ3CK). In view of these facts, we must 
conclude that ‘to break bread’ (jcXdo-ai dprov or rbv 
A.) was used in the Apostolic age sometimes of an 
ordinary meal and sometimes as a technical name 
of the Eucharist, or perhaps of the Eucharist and 
a meal combined. In Ac ‘i 43 the article { l the 
breaking of bread ’) shows that an ordinary meal 
is not meant, and we have to take the reference 
to be to the Eucharist, with or without a religious 
meal eaten in common, and the word 4 food ’ 
(rpotp-f)) in v. 44 will probably lead us to think that 
the Eucharist with a meal is meant. The Peshitta 
reading in v. 43 (‘the breaking of the Eucharist’) 
goes the other way, but seems to be a mere gloss 
due to later ideas. The phrase near oIkov in v 44 
(i.e. ‘at home’ or ‘in a private house’) has pio- 
bably no bearing on the matter, as being merely 
opposed to ‘the Temple’; it is not likely that 
there is any reference to a supposed custom of 
going from house to house to partake of a common 
meal. 

(6) In 1 Co ll 17 ' 34 we have an undoubted reference 
to a meal taken in common (dctirvov, probably, 
though not necessarily, an evening meal) and com¬ 
bined with the Eucharist, when the Corinthians 
were in meeting assembled (iv iKKXrjalg., v. 18 ) ; 
abuses of greed and drunkenness are censured, and 
St. Paul promises to ‘set the rest in order’ when¬ 
soever he comes. From this passage most writers 
have concluded that the earliest custom was for 
the Christians to combine the Eucharist with a 
meal taken in common. Lightfoot (Apost. Path* 
pt. 2, ii. 313) and Duchesne ( Omgines , p. 48, in 
Eng. ed. p. 49 n.) further deduce that the meal 
came first and the Eucharist ‘at. a late stage in 
the entertainment’; this (apparently) being sug¬ 
gested by the emphasis lain by St. Paul on oui 
Lord’s having taken the Eucharistic cup ‘ after 
supper’ {/nerd rd Setirvtiaai , v. 38 ). Batiffol (fitudes, 
1st ser. p. 281) thinks that the union of meal and 
Eucharist was an innovation of the Corinthians, 
and that it is the union itself that St. Paul 
censures. If so, we cannot argue any common 
custom from this passage. Against this view, 
Ermoni (UAgapd, p. 9 tt.) truly remarks that 
St. Paul does not attack the thing itself, but 
only the abuse of greed and drunkenness, seeing 
that each one ate what he had brought, not 
partaking with others. St. Paul would not, 
Ermoni says, have bidden them wait for one another 
if the meal itself, in union with the Eucharist, 
were the thing condemned. All knew that the 
Eucharist began when the community were as¬ 
sembled. And, further, the Fathers who comment 
on the passage all see in it the Agape and 
Eucharist combined, — Chrysostom, Tlieodoret, 
Augustine, Jerome,—though Chrysostom, imbued 
as lie is with the discipline of his own time (of 
fasting communion), puts the Eucharist first; 
Augustine says that it was St. Paul that gave 
the rule of fasting communion in consequence of 
the abuse at Corinth ( Ep. cxviii. [liv., Bened.] ad 
Januarium , § 8). 

(c) In Jude, and probably in 2 Peter, we have the 
first trace of the name ‘Agape.’ In Jude 13 we 
read of ‘hidden rocks in your love-feasts when 
they feast with you, shepherds that without fear 
feed themselves T (ol iv rats dydicais vpwv <nriXA5et, 
avvevwxovptvoL, k.t.X.). The reading dTdirau (BKLK, 
etc.) is no doubt correct, and is supported by the 
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Vulgate (epulis) and the Syriac (^SoiZ^luaX 
but AC have dirdrais, influenced by the v.l. in 2 P 
2 13 . Here, then, we have a common feast called 
Agape, but nothing iH said of the Eucharist. 
There is no necessary connexion of the feast with 
the Eucharist in Jude, nor yet any necessary 
separation. Batiflol endeavours to get over this 
witness to the Agape by translating dydircu by 
‘love,’ saying that Jude elsewhere has dydinj in 
this sense (v. al ; cf. dyamjrol, vv. s - 17 ), and that he 
uses plurals for singulars elsewhere,—in v. 8 86(at 
(Vulg. majestatem, Syr. also has singular), and in 
v. ,a alaxdvas (Vulg. con/usiones , but Syr. has 
singular). There is, however, no reason for taking 
these plurals as singular in meaning ; in the former 
case ‘dignities’ makes the only good sense, and 
in the latter the plural, as meaning ‘each his 
own shame,’ is very suitable. Thus Batiflbl’s 
translation in v. ia can hardly be accepted. But in 
any case the common feast itself (if not the name 
* Agape ’) is borne w itness to by Jude. In the par¬ 
allel passage 2 P 2 18 we have at least one varia¬ 
tion : 4 Spots (trirtXoi) and blemishes, revelling in 
their love-feasts ( dydiraa ) while they feast with you’ 
(awtvuxovfjityoi v/xiv). Here we note the variation 
of <riri\d8ts and airlXoi ; and the reading aydirais, 
which is supported by B and by the A corrector, 
the Vulgate, Pocock’s Syriac (the Peshitta does 
not contain Jude or 2 Peter), Sahidic, and Ethiopic, 
is disputed by A*C, which have dvarats both here 
and in Jude. Deissmann (Bibl. Stud. p. 365) and 
Batiflol (op. cit. it. 2S3) assume the latter to be the 
true reading without even mentioning the former ; 
and Batiflol builds an argument on dirdrait —that 
the writer of 2 Peter did not see any reference to 
the Agape in the Jude passage that was before 
him. On the other liana, Lightfoot (op. cit. ii. 
313) and Bigg (Intermit. Cnt. Cum. in toe.) treat 
dirdreuf as an obvious error; and this is probably 
true, AI’AIIAIS passing very easily into A1IATA12). 

2. Ecclesiastical writings up to A.D. 300.— (a) 
VV’e may pass over Clement of Borne (though his 
mention in § 44 of the presbyters ‘offering the 
gifts of the episcopate’ is thought by Lightfoot to 
include contributions to the Agape) and come 
to the Didache , which, in common with almost all 
writers, we may date very early in the 2nd century. 
In this work (§ 9) we find, after instructions on 
baptism, fasting, and prayer, directions for the 
‘Eucharist’ (irepl 8t rrjs tvxapurrlas oCtw 
< ra re), with thanksgivings first over the cup and 
then over the ‘ broken bread ’ (K\d<rpt 1 ); to the 
latter is attached a prayer that the Church may 
be gathered together. In these formulas we have 
no reference to our Lord's words at the Last 
Supper, or to the sacrament of His body and 
blood ; nor is there anything in common between 
them and the Eucharistic passages of Ignatius and 
Justin Martyr. After them follows a prohibition 
against any of the unbaptized eating and drinking 
of the 4 Eucharist,’ and we then read (§ 10): ‘After 
ye are satisfied (prrd rA dp.ir\i}<r6yuai), thus give ye 
thanks,’ and the thanksgiving is for God s holy 
name, for the ‘ know ledge, faith, and immortality 
made known,’ for God’s power, and because the 
Creator had given food and drink for enjoyment 
(els dir6\au<riv), and had bestowed spiritual food and 
drink and eternal life. A prayer is added for the 
protection and gathering in of the Church, ending 
with ‘Hosanna.’ Then comes a ‘fencing of the 
tables’ and ‘Maranatha.’ But prophets may ‘give 
thanks’ as much as they desire (evxapurreiy dtra 
04\ov<riy). Of all this there are many interpreta¬ 
tions. Batiflol (op. cit. p. 284) thinks that the 
Eucharist alone is here referred to; he takes the 
words ‘after ye are satisfied’ metaphorically, as 
a souvenir of Jn 6 ia (though that tells against his 


view). He considers that as only the cup and the 
bread are mentioned, we cannot have here an 
Agape; while in the thanksgiving after * being 
satisfied ’ spiritual nourishment is spoken of, which 
would be inapplicable to an Agape. I)om Leclercq 
also (Diet. d’Archtol. ChrU ., s.v. ‘Agape,’ col. 792) 
thinks that the Didache does not mention the 
Agape, but that it does not contradict the supposi¬ 
tion of its existence; he does not, however, con¬ 
sider that the first formulas are the words used to 
consecrate the bread and wine. Mr. Box likewise 
(JThSt, iii. 363 fl‘.) holds that the Didache formulas 
are for the Eucharist, but he believes that the 
Agape followed the Eucharist and must be inserted 
before the words ‘after ye are satisfied.’ Prof. 
Ermoni, on the other hand, holds (op. cit. p. 17 ff.) 
that, as the Didache in § 14 speaks of the Sunday 
Eucharist (‘ gather yourselves together and break 
bread and give thanks ,—or celebrate the Eu¬ 
charist, evxapKTT'/jffare ,—first confessing your trans¬ 
gressions, that your sacrifice may be pure’), the 
earlier sections must speak only of the Agape; 
and he concludes that the two ordinances were 
then separate, all the baptized being allowed to 
attend the Agape, but only the pure and holy 
(§ 15) the Eucharist. He takes evxapiarla in §§ 9, 10 
as meaning no more than ‘thanksgiving.’ None 
of these theories appears to be so probable as that 
of Bp. Lightfoot (op. cit. ii. 313) and I)r. Keating 
(The Agape , p. 53), that the Didache writer means 
that the Agape was joined on to and preceded 
the Eucharist. The reference in §§ 9, 10 would 
then be to the two combined : the mention 
of the Sunday synaxis in § 14 does not really 
militate against this. The Agape probably, in 
the Didache as in 1 Co 11, came first, with the 
formulas given there as graces before and after 
meat (so Bp. J. Wordsworth, Doty Communion, 
p. 46); and after the people were satisfied came 
the fencing of the tables (§ 10 s.f .), which, as Zahn 
(Borsch, zur Gesch. des NT Kanons , 3rd pt. p. 293 f.) 
suggests, would be the connecting link between 
Agape and Eucharist. The prayers for the Eu¬ 
charist, on this view, are not given ; but prophets 
might use any words which they thought suitable. 
It is not improbable that the earliest Eucharistic 
worship was, in the main, extemporaneous. This 
theory makes evxapurrla in the Didache. include the 
Agape. As the common meal was holy and so 
closely joined to the Eucharist, there was not in 
the thought of the writer such a sharp distinction 
between the two that one name might not l>e 
applied to both (cf. Ignatius below), or that the 
meal itself should not be conceived of as giving a 
spiritual blessing, as in the thanksgiving ‘after 
being satisfied.’ It is remarkable that the writer 
of the Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 25 f.), owing to 
the changed conditions of his day, in adapting the 
Didache turns this thanksgiving into a thanks¬ 
giving‘after partaking’ (perdXyif/ iv) of the Euchar¬ 
ist.—There is another passage in the Didache (§11) 
which should be noticed. A prophet who ‘ orders 
a table (oplfav rpdire^av) in the Spirit’ must not 
eat of it. The Eucharist therefore cannot be 
referred to. The phrase may be applied to an 
Agape, but Batiflol is probably right in thinking 
that merely gifts to the poor are meant, and that 
there is nothing liturgical about this passage. 

(b) Ignatius (c. 110 A.D.) speaks (Ephes. 20) of 
‘ breaking one bread, which is the medicine of im¬ 
mortality and the antidote that we should not die 
but live for ever in Jesus Christ’; and in Bom. 7 
says : ‘ I desire the bread of God, which is the flesh 
of Christ . . . and for a draught I desire His blood, 
which is love (dydirrj) incorruptible’ (see below, 
iii. c). In Stiym. 8 he says: * Let that be a valid 
Eucharist which is under the bishop ... it is not 
lawful apart from the bishop either to baptize 01 
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to hold a love-feast (offre dydirrjv trou-lv).* In the 
first two passages Ignatius clearly speaks of the 
Eucharist, and it is remarkable that he uses dydinj 
in connexion with it; while the most obvious 
interpretation of the last passage is that dydirrj in¬ 
cludes both the love-feast and the Eucharist, which 
would therefore be held together in Ignatius’ time. 
This is Lightfoot’s conclusion (op. cit. i. 400 f., ii. 
312 f. ). But Batiflol takes dydirij here of the 
Eucharist, ‘ par une abstraction,’ and thinks that 
the metaphorical use of the word in Eom. 7 bears 
out his view. He denies that ‘ Agape ’ was at this 
early time used of a feast. lie also says that the 
4th cent, interpolator of Ignatius took the words 
in question to mean the Eucharist [the interpolator 
being probably the writer of the Apostolic Consti¬ 
tutions, see Biightman, Lit. E. ana W. p. xxxivff., 
though Lightfoot gives an argument to the con¬ 
trary, op. cit. i. 265 n.]. The interpolator has, ‘not 
to baptize, nor to make an oblation (irpoa<ptpeiv), 
nor to oiler ( irpoaKoplfav ) sacrifice, nor to celebrate 
a feast (Soxfy).’ Here the Eucharist and the love- 
feast are spoken of as quite separate. This was 
obviously the case in the 4th cent., and the inter¬ 
polator is only introducing the customs of his own 
day; but this has no bearing on the sense of the 
true Ignatius [doxv — dydirq fiequentlv in the 4tli 
cent., see, e.g., Lightfoot, ii. 312, ana below (r)]. 
Robinson (Encyr. Jlibl. s.v. ‘Eucharist’) does not 
think that Eucharist and Agape are in Ignatius 
convertible terms ; if, he says, the Agape required 
the presence or sanction of the bishop, a fortiori so 
would the Eucharist. This does not really explain 
why Ignatius should join baptism and the Agape 
without mentioning the Eucharist, as would be 
the case if his dyav-q does not include the Eucharist. 
Lightfoot’s opinion, then, seems to be by far the 
most probable. The phrase ‘ to baptize and hold 
the Agape’ would be nearly equivalent to Ter- 
tullian’s ‘to dip and ofl'er.’ A woman may not, 
that Father says, ‘tinguerc nec oflerre,’ i.e. baptize 
or celebrate the Eucharist (rlc Virg. Vel. 9 ; cf. de 
Exh. Cast. 7 : ‘ et oilers et tinguis et sacerdos es 
tibi solus’). 

(c) Pliny’s letter (Ep. xcvi.) to Trajan (A.D. 112) 
may next be considered, so far as it bears on the 
Agape. He says that certain Christian renegades 
had stated to him that the Christians were wont on 
a fixed day (stato dir) to assemble before dawn and 
to repeat antiphonally a hymn to Christ as to a 
god, and to bind themselves by an oath (sacra- 
mcnto) not to commit any wrong . . . ; which done, 
they had been accustomed to separate and to come 
together again to take food, but that ordinary and 
innocent (promiscuum tamcn et innoxiurn) ; and 
even this they had ceased to do after [Pliny’s] 
edict, in which he had forbidden guilds (hctcenas) 
according to [Trajan’s] command. Thus there 
was a morning religious service and a meal later in 
the day (which, however, was innocent, and gave 
no countenance to the charge of indiscriminate 
immorality made against the Christians), and the 
Becond meeting was given up. Various views of 
the meaning of this passage have been held. With 
Lightfoot (op. cit. i. 13 ff., 50 ff.,—a long and careful 
account,—ii. 313) and I'robst (Lchre und Gebet , p. 
350 f.), we may consider the morning service to 
have been the Eucharist, and that there is some 
confusion between the double meaning of the word 
sacramentum (‘oath’ and ‘sacrament’), or that 
the two sacraments of baptism and the Eucharist 
are confused ; while the later meeting was for the 
Agape, which, in consequence of Trajan’s action, 
was given up in Bithynia. The separation between 
Agape and Eucharist would either have taken 
place some time before Pliny,—perhaps, as Probst 
thinks (following Augustine), in St. Paul’s time,— 
or else have been recent, and due to Trajan’s well- 


known hostility to clubs. It is inconceivable that 
the Christians should have given up the Eucharist, 
and this consideration is against BatiH'ol’s idea (op. 
cit. p. 288), that the first meeting was only for 
praise and prayer, and the second only for the 
Eucharist,—that being the meaning, he says, of 
‘ordinary and innocent food,’—the Agape not yet 
existing. He thinks that the Eucharist no less 
than tne Agape would l>e contrary to Trajan’s 
edict; and that, had the Eucharist been celebrated 
at the morning meeting, the apostates would have 
said so, for they had no reason for hiding any¬ 
thing. Dr. Arnutage Robinson thinks (op. nt. § 17) 
that we cannot deduce from Pliny’s letter that the 
Eucharist and the Agape had once been united, and 
that they were at that time, or had been at some 
previous time, separated ; he considers that the 
renegades had given up the common meal, but that 
the Christians, as far as we know, had given up 
nothing. The renegades, however, had given up 
Christianity altogether, and they spoke of what 
had been given up before the persecution broke 
out,—they can hardly refer to any but the whole 
body of Christians in Bithynia. Dom Leclercq 
(op. cit. col. 795) thinks that the early meeting was 
the one which was given up; but the Latin w’ill 
hardly bear this construction. None of these 
criticisms seems to the present writer to have 
shaken Lightfoot’s position, 

(d) Justin Martyr (Apol. 65-67) openly descrilies 
the Eucharist; for, as Batiflol shows (Etudes, 1st 
ser. p. 18), the disciplines arcani hardly existed in 
his day ; but he does not mention the A^ape. 
Leclercq (op. cit. col. 796) thinks that his silence 
does not. exclude it, for he had only to defend what 
was attacked. But surely the Agape was a ground 
of attack ? Keating (op. cit. p. 59) thinks that it 
had been given up generally, because of Trajan’s 
edict; and with this opinion we may agree. The 
unessential nature and partial existence of the 
Agape are the conclusions to which the early 
evidence points. 

(«) The date of Cclsus is disputed. Keim, Funk, 
Aub6, Kenan, and Mozley place it c. 177 A.D. For 
a careful discussion see Lightfoot, Ap. Fath. pt. 2, 
i. 530 f. ; he gives reasons for thinking that the 
date should be put before A.D. 161. Origen (c. 
Cels. i. 1) says that Celsus’ firRt accusation against 
the Christians was ‘ that they were accustomed to 
hold secret meetings among themselves, foi hidden 
by the law’s (<ij <rvv6i]K0.i Kov^S-qv irpds aXXi)Xovi 
iroiovplvw, k.t. X .). . . . And lie would calumniate 
the so-called Agape of the Christians among them¬ 
selves (/cal ftouXtrat StafiaXely rrjv KaXovpdvqy aydir-qy 
XpiaTidvwv wpbt dXXijXovs) as taking its rise from the 
common danger,’ etc. Batiflol (Letter m the 
Guardian, Jan. 7, 1903) argues that dydirq must 
mean ‘love’ here, since irpdi dXX^Xoci follows. No 
doubt the phrase ‘Agape among themselves’ is not 
an elegunt one, but Batiffol’s interpretation makes 
Ka\ovp.tvr]v meaningless; 4 so-called love ’ has no 
sense. The expression is parallel to the phrase 
al»ove (avvdtiKa.t KptipS-qy irp. dXX.). May there not be 
a double entendre in the second phrase, the word 
dydirq being used in its technical sense, with an 
ironical reference to the primary one? Celsus 
would mean ‘ the so-called Agape of the Christians, 
the feast of mutual love.’ He could not intend to 
condemn Christian love as ‘ arising from the com¬ 
mon danger and having a power that transcends 
oaths.’ Origen clearly understands him to refer 
to the Agape, and this seems to be the only possible 
meaning of his words. 

(f) Minueius Felix (for the date see Lightfoot, 
op. cit. i. 534, who puts it at c. 160 A.D.; and Salmon 
in Smith-Wace, Diet. Chr. Biog., w r ho puts it at 
234 ; Keim gives 177) combats accusations of the 
heathen with regard to Christian assemblies. Ho 
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•ays ( Octavius , xxxi. 6): ‘The feasts ( convivia , 
which we hold ( colimus ) are chaste and temperate 
we neither indulge ourselves in luxurious repasti 
( epulis ) nor protract our feast ( convivium ) wit? 
strong drink, but we blend cheerfulness wit! 
gravity.’ This can only refer to a meal, not to th 
Eucharist, to which the accusations of drunken 
ness and greed could not refer, though Batiffo! 
thinks that Minucius is here alluding to it alone. 

(<7) Lucian in his satire de Morte Peregrini , § 12 
(written probably not long after A.D. 105, Light 
foot, op. rit. i. 141, 345), says that when Peregrimw 
was in prison, ' old women—widows they are called 
—and orphan children might be seen waiting about 
the doors of the prison. . . . Then various meals 
were brought in and sacred formularies (\ 6 yot lepot) 
of theirs were repeated.’ Whether Lucian was 
primarily satirizing the Christians or the Cynics, 
we have probably here, as elsewhere, allusions to 
Christian history and customs, and in this case to 
the Agape (see below, i). 

(A) The Epistle to Diognetus (date uncertain , 
probably c. 170 A.I)., though some argue fora later 
date) says of the Christians that ‘they partake 
of the same table, not of the same bed ’ (Tp&irffai 
koivtjp iraparLOevTa t, dAX’ 06 koIttjv), evidently allud 
ing to the accusation of CKdipodean incests made 
against the Christians. As Leclercq (op. rit. col. 
796) observes, this accusation seems to refer to the 
Agape, while that of Thyestean banquets refers 
to the Eucharist, the feeding on the body and 
blood of Christ being misunderstood; and the 
rpdirefa kolv would apply less to an Eucharist than 
to a repast where the guests lay at meat, there 
being a paronomasia between Koiv-tj and k oirif. 

( i ) In some texts of the Acts of Paul and Theda 
(§ 25), in connexion with & meal of bread with 
vegetables, salt, and water, we read: ' There was 
within the tomb a great Agape’ (or ‘much love,’ 
hydinj 7roXXi), Lat. gaudium magnum). But in the 
uncertainty as to the date of the writing, which 
has probably a very early substratum, though in its 
present form it is a late work, we can lay no stress 
on this quotation, especially for the name ‘ Agape ’ 
(see liamsay. Ch. in Horn. Emp. eh. xvi. ; also 
Conybeare, Mon. of Early Christianity , p. 75, who 
strangely takes this meal for a primitive Eucharist). 
—In the Ads of Perpetua and Fehntas (§ 17, 
Ruinart, Act. Mart. Sine.* p. 100), which must 
be dated probably at the very end of the 2nd cent., 
we have a reference to the custom of publicly enter¬ 
taining at a free meal those condemned to wild 
beasts (of. Tertullian, Apol. 42 [Patr. Lat. i. 556]). 
Perpetua and her companions turned the enter¬ 
tainment into an Agape (‘non ccenarn liberam sed 
agapen ccenarent’). 

(j ) Irenams does not mention the Agape. Dom 
Leclercq (op. cit. col. 796) thinks that this does 
not exclude its existence in Gaul; this Father’s 
treatise being an exposition of Christian doctrine, 
no mention of the Agape is to be expected. And 
Dr. Keating comes to the same conclusion, believing 
that no connexion between Agape and Eucharist 
had survived in Gaul. But Batillol takes Irenseus’ 
silence as disproving the existence of the Agape 
anywhere. 

(A) Clement of Alexandria undoubtedly refers to 
meals taken in common, and to their being called 
‘Agapec.’ He denounces the drunkenness and 
greed which disgraced some such repasts (Pad. 
li. 1): ‘They . . . dare to apply the name Agape 
to pitiful suppers redolent of savour and sauces, 
dishonouring the good and saving work of the 
Word, the consecrated Agape, with pots and pour¬ 
ings of sauce. . . . Gatherings for the sake of mirth 
... we name rightly smipers . . . but such enter¬ 
tainments (ierndcrtis) the Lord has not called Agapnei.’ 
So in Strom, iii. 2 he denounces the licentiousness 


of the feasts of some heretics (perhaps the cause of 
the heathen slanders), and says that he will not 
call them ‘ A gap®.’ According to the Church 
Quarterly Reviewer (July 1902, p. 600), Clement 
protests against the use of the word ‘ Agape ’ at all 
for common meals, and not only against its appli¬ 
cation to these feasts of drunkenness and revelling ; 
but this hardly appears from Clement’s own words. 
A more probable interpretation is that meals taken 
in common were ordinarily called ‘ Agapn*’ in his 
time, and that he would not allow the name where 
abuses were rife. In any case, he is a witness for 
the ordinary use of the name, whether he approved 
of it or not. For Clement and the Agape see 
Bigg’s Christian Platonists of Alexandria, p. 102 f. 
He inclines to the idea that the Eucharist and the 
Agape were celebrated together in Clement’s time 
at Alexandria, in the evening. In connexion with 
the passages from Jude and 2 Peter, Dr. Bigg 
points out (Internat. Crit. Com. in loc.) that 
Clement uses eiX»>x* a of the Agape (Pad. ii. 1), 
which he also calls h tv \6ytp rpv<pr) (ib. 12, alitor 1), 
using rp. in a good sense as opposed to the 

pleasure of eating and drinking ; though it is also 
just possible, as Dr. Keating suggests (The Agape, 
p. 86), that Clement is referring by this latter 
dirase to the Eucharist as preceding the Agape 
‘public banquets after the rich fare which is in the 
Word,’ /ifrd ri)y tv \6yy> Tpv<frf)v). But see below, 
ii. (b). 

(1) Tertullian refers more than once to the Agape, 
dt as he also, translating, calls it, ‘dilectio.’ lie 
gives a full account of it in Apol. 39 (Patr. Lat. 

. 531 ft.), and says: ‘Among the Greeks our sup- 
>er is called dilectio.' In § 9 he had dealt with 
“’hyestcan banquets; in § 39 he returns to the 
leathen accusations, dealing with the charge of 
neest, and the words used (e.g. ‘triclinium,’ ‘dis- 
jumbere,’ ‘ c«jnula’) show that, a meal in common 
>s referred to, though Batillol understands him to 
je speaking symbolically of the Eucharist through¬ 
out. In the treatise ad Martyres (§ 2, Patr. Lat. 

. 696), Tertullian speaks of the consolations of 
Jhristians in prison ‘ through the care of the 
Church, the brethren’s Agape’ (cf. Acts of Per- 
>etua, above); hut here the meaning probably is 
love’ merely, though the Greek word is used, 
n his Montanist days he brings against the 
Catholics the very accusations which he had le- 
uted in his Apologeticus. In de Jejuniis, 17 (Patr. 
\at. ii. 1029, c. 217 A.D. ?), he accuses thorn of 
icentiousness in the Agape: * Apud to agape in 
cacabis fervet.: fides in culinis calet, spes in lereulis 
acet. Sed maior his est agape, qui per hanc adoles- 
siites tui cum sororibus dormiunt,* etc. This 
innot possibly refer to the Eucharist.—Tertullian’s 
;yle is so difficult that it is not surprising if 
cholars do not agree in interpreting his words ; 
mt it is hard to escape the conclusion, especially 
Tom the Apologeticus passage, that the Agape, 
is we generally understand the term, was in com¬ 
mon use in his time. We read here of preliminary 
irayers, sitting at meat, handwashing, the light- 
tig of the lamps, psalms and hymns, prayer and 
ismissal; a collection was taken for the poor, 
’’his description shows that the Agape ivas held 
in the evening. On the other hand, tne Eucharist 
n Tertullian's time was in the morning (de Cor. 
Mil. 3 [Patr. Lat. ii. 99], etiam antelucanis coetibus, 
here etiam perhaps means that the usual custom 
as to celebrate the Eucharist after dawn, save 

time of persecution ; cf. de Fuga in Perscc. 14 
Patr. Lat. ii. 141], where the same is implied ; 
lee J. Wordsworth, Min. of Grace , p. 317). For a 
all discussion of Tertullian and the Agape, see 
eating, p. 62ffi, Batillol, p. 291 ff., Leclercq, col. 
►0211'. ; Ermoni, p. 28 ff. 

(m) There is not much that need detain us after 
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this till the end of the 3rd cent., but the Canons of 
Hippolytus are important as introducing a whole 
series of 4th cent. * Church Orders,’ which are, as 
some think, derived from these Canons , or more 
probably are their collateral descendants. For 
the date, etc., see Achelis, I)ie Canones Hippolyti 
(TU vi. 4), p. 21‘2 ff, and Funk, Dulasc. et Const. 
Ap., 1906. The latter thinks that the Canons are 
of the 6th cent, or later, and derived from Apost. 
Const, bk. viii. ; but most writers take them to be 
a somewhat interpolated work either of the Roman 
or of the Alexandrian Church early in the 3rd 
cent, (ho AchcdiH, Duchesne, J. Wordsworth, 
Brightman, Morin). We know the work only in 
an Arabic translation. In these Canons (§§ 164- 
177, ed. Achelis), the Agape, ‘if there is one,’ is to 
be on Sunday at lamplighting, the bishop being 
present and praying, and malms being sung; the 
people are to be dismissed before dark. The feast 
is described as ‘ prepared for the poor.’ The cate¬ 
chumens receive the ‘broad of exorcism’ but are 
forbidden to eat at the * meal of the Lord.’ Chris¬ 
tians are to eat and drink to satiety, not to 
drunkenness or scandal. The exhortations of the 
bishop at the meal (he speaks sitting) are referred 
to. it is not, however, correct to say that the 
Canons use the name ‘Agape’ (‘ in agapis KvpiaKausf 
Achelis, Ilaneberg); foi, as Riedel {lhe Kirchen- 
rechtsquellen dcs Pntr. Alex ., 1900, p. 221 ff.) points 
out, the Arabic wdlimah does not mean anything 
more than a meal or feast; it is not equivalent 
to the technical ‘Agape.’ 

(n) In the Acts of James and Marianus (t 259 

a. D.), James, speaking of the heavenly banquet 
and a martyr Agapius, says: 4 Ad Agapium 

cieterorumque martyrum beatormn pergo con- 
vivium. . . . Quo cum . . . quasi ad agapen spiritu 
dilectionis et cantatis rapeiemur,’ etc. (Iiuinart 3 , 
p. 228). Here the heavenly feast is the antitype 
of the eaithly Agape. 

(o) Origen, except in the quotation from Celsus 
given above, hardly refers to the Agape, but deals 
at length u ilh the Eucharist. Probably the Agape 
was, at least lor the time, less common in his day. 
We iind, however, in a work ascribed to Origen, 
references to the funeral agapae, for which see 
below, § 4. 

(p) Cyprian {Ep. lxii. [lxiii.] 16, c. 253 A.D.) ex¬ 
plains w by the Eucharist (domimeum) is celebrated 
in the morning and not after supper. While it 
was light, he says, for Christ to ‘oiler [the mingled 
cup] about the evening of the day, that the very 
hour of sacrifice might symbolize the setting and 
the evening of the world,’ yet ‘ we celebrate the 
resurrection of the Lord in the morning.’ Else¬ 
where (ad Donation , 16) Cyprian describes the 
supper in common, the ‘temperate meal’ (con- 
viiuum sobnum) resounding with psalms. Thus 
the Agape and the Eucharist were quite distinct 
in his day. For other allusions to the Agape in 
Cyprian, see Keating, op. cit. p. 102 f. 

(a) In the Arts of Pionius, § 3 (+ 250 A.D. ; see 
Kuinart 3 , p. 140), we read of what appears to be a 
Saturday Agape with solemn prayer (‘faeta ergo 
oratione solemni cum die sabbato sanctum panem 
et aquam degustavissent’). The ‘ bread and water’ 
could not be the Eucharist. 

(r) The older form of the Didascalia (as given 
by Dr. Hauler in the Verona Fragments , xxvi. 
p. 38), which perhaps belongs to the 3rd cent, or 
the beginning of the 4th, speaks of the Agape by 
name. It is a feast given to old women (aniculis) ; 
a portion is to be given to the bishop ( sacerdoti ), 
even if he be not present at the Agapce and dis¬ 
tributions (in agapis et erogationibus), and so also 
to the other clergy. Similarly the Syriac Didas¬ 
calia, edited by Mrs. Gibson (Eng. tr. p. 48), which 
has ‘ widows ’ for ‘ old women ’; and also the 


parallel passage of the Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 
28, c. 375 A.D.), which has ‘agape or entertain¬ 
ment’ (ayiTTjv ijroi Soxfy, cf. the Ignatian interpola¬ 
tion above, 2 (b)), and expands the Didascalia 
without adding to the sense. 

3. Evidence of the 4th cent, and later.—It is not 
disputed that in the 4th cent, there was a custom 
of having meals in common and of calling them 
* Agapte ’; and also that the Eucharist was abso¬ 
lutely distinct from them. 

(a) The ‘Church Orders’ make this plain. [For 
a description of them and for their dates, see 
Cooper-Macloan, The Testament of our Lord , 
pp. 7ff., 25 ff. ; Funk believes that the dates of 
most of them are later than those there given]. 
The Egyptian Church Order (c. 310 a.li.), found 
in the Sahidic Ecclesiastical Canons or Egyptian 
Heptateuch , the Ethiopic Church Order (c. 335 A.D.), 
found in the Ethiopic Statutes (lately published 
by Mr. Horner), and the Latin Verona Fragments 
(c. 340 A.D. ), edited by Dr. Hauler, and the Testa¬ 
ment of our Lord (c. 350 A.D. ; some think that it 
was eoited in its present form c. 400 A.D., though 
this seems less likely), all speak of the common 
meal, which the Egyptian Church Order and the 
Verona Fragments call ‘ the Lord’s Supper.’ They 
all forbid the catechumens to partake of it, though 
they allow them to receive the ‘ bread of exorcism ’ 
[Ethiopic: ‘of blessing’] and a cup (the bread and 
cup are omitted in the Testament). The bishop 
presides and exhorts; all eat abundantly, but 
soberly and in silence; drunkenness is strongly 
forbidden, and scandal is not to be brought on 
the host. We must also notice that the Egyptian 
and Ethiopic books say that the people are each 
to receive a portion of bread, and ‘ this is a blessing, 
and not an Eucharist like the body of the Lord ’ 
(the Testament has a similar phrase). This par¬ 
taking of eulogiie (‘ blessings’), or loaves given by 
the people at the oflertory in the Eucharist, but 
not consecrated, afterwards became and still is 
very common in the East, and it is just possible 
that it may be a relic of the Agape. Perhaps the 
‘ bread of exorcism ’ is something of this sort. In 
these Church Orders the Agape is a feast provided 
by the rich for the whole community ; but it is not 
represented as being merely a ‘charity supper’ or 
a form of alms to the poor. 

(b) The Agape is mentioned in three 4th cent. 
Councils. That of Laodicea in Phrygia (c. 370?) 
forbade the ‘so-called Agape’ to be held in the 
Lord’s houses (icvpiaKoit) or in churches (can. 28), 
probably because of the prevalent abuses. The 
Third Council of Caithage (A.D. 397) made the 
same rule (can. 30, aliter 29; following one which 
orders that the ‘ sacrament of the altar shall always 
be celebrated fasting’ except on Maundy Thurs¬ 
day). The Council of Gangra in Panlilagonia 
(date uncertain) endeavoured to restore the Agape 
to its former dignity, and forbade any to despise 
those who in the faith solemnized it (can. 11). This 
shows that the abuses of the Agape were leading 
to its discontinuance in Asia Minor. 

(c) Pseudo-Pionius’ Life of Polycarp can be used 
as evidence only for the 4th cent. (Hee Lightfoot, 
Ap. Path. pt. 2, iii. 429 f.). The writer relates how 
Polycarp visited a certain bishop named Daphnus, 
who made an offering in his presence to a number 
of brethren, and set a little cask full of wine in the 
midst of them, which miraculously remained full 
though they drank from it. Here an Agape seems 
to be meant. 

(d) The comment of Chrysostom on 1 Co 11 
(Hum. 27) does not appear to give us any sure 
indication about the ordinary Agape in his own 
day. He uses the past tense, and from his 
language here, if taken alone, we might have sup¬ 
posed that the Agape had ceased in his time. In 
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Horn. 22 he describes how, after instruction, prayer, 
and ‘communion of the mysteries,’ the rich nat 
been accustomed to bring materials for a feasi 
from their houses to the church, and to entertain 
the poor there. Pseudo-Jerome and Theodoret in 
their comments on 1 Co 11 follow Chrysostom. 
Their evidence is good for what was the tradition 
of former custom, though not necessarily for that 
of Apostolic times (see above. § I). In the same 
Horn. 27 and in Hum. 31 Chrysostom refers to 
the funeral-Agape of his own day (see below 
§ 4 ). 

(e) Augustine speaks of the Agape in his own 
time as a charity supper (c. Faust, xx. 20). 
Faustus the Manichaean had represented the Chris¬ 
tians as converting the heathen sacrifices into their 
Agap®. Augustine denies this, and says that the 
Agape is a feeding of the poor (‘agapes enim 
nostrae pauperes pascunt’) with fruits or flesh 
meat. Put whether the Agape was in his day 
celebrated regularly, or only as a funeral feast 
(see below § 4), we cannot say. 

(f) The Agape in Egypt in the 5th cent., united 
with the Eucharist, is apparently attested by 
Socrates and Sozomen. The former says (HE v. 22): 

‘ The Egyptians near Alexandria and the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Thebaid hold their religious assembly 
on the sabbath, but do not participate in the mys¬ 
teries in the manner usual among Christiana in 
general ; for, having eaten and satisfied themselves 
with food of all kinds, making their offering ( irpoa - 
<ptpovT( 1, i.e. celebrating the Eucharist, as often) in 
the evening they partake of the mysteries.’ Sozo¬ 
men (HE vii. 19) says: ‘There are several cities 
and villages in Egypt where, contrary to tiie usage 
established elsewhere, the people meet together 
on sabbath evenings, and, although they have dined 
previously, partake of the mysteries. ’ [For the 
Saturday Agape cf. the Acts of Pionius , above, 

2 (ff)]. I)om Leelercq (op. cit. col. 822) thinks that 
in Socrates and Sozomen there is no trace of an 
Agape, only of an Eucharist. Hut the words 
'eating and satisfying themselves’ certainly point 
to one, and the whole object of this exceptional 
custom would appear to be to keep up the example 
of the East Supper. 

(g) We notice, lastly, that as late as the Trullan 
Council (A.D. 692) the 'African practice of receiv¬ 
ing the Eucharist on Maundy Thursday after a 
meal ’ is disapproved (can. 29), and Agap® w ithin 
the churches are forbidden (can. 74). 

4. Funeral and Commemorative Agapae.—These 
should probably be treated separately from the 
ordinary Agap®, as being quite distinct in origin, 
and as having arisen later (Duchesne, Origines , p. 
49 n M Eng. tr.). It will be a question whether 
some of the references already given should not 
have been placed under this head. The commemo¬ 
rative Agape was a Christianized form of the 
heathen parentalia or festival in honour of dead 
relatives (cf. Augustine, Ep. xxix. 9 ad Alypiurn); 
and the custom probably was, first to celebrate the 
Eucharist w f ith prayer for the departed, and later 
in the day to hold an Agape. In the references to 
this custom in TertuIlian and Cyprian, the Euchar¬ 
ist alone is explicitly mentioned.; but probably an 
Agape is intended as well, as the Flippolytean 
Canons show. The custom seems to have spread 
as the veneration for the martyrs grew. 

In the Martyrdom of Poly carp (§ 18) the Smyr- 
nseans look forw-ard to ‘ celebrating the birthday 
of his martyrdom, for the commemoration of those 
that have already fought in the contest,’ etc. But 
we are not told how the commemoration was to be 
oelebrated. The Leucian Acts of John (Gnostic; 
c. 170 A.D. ? or perhaps earlier) speak of going ‘ to 
the tomb to break bread ’ (ed. Zahn, p. 231). This 
may be an Agape or the Eucharist. Tertullian 


(de Cor. Mil. 3 [ Pair. Lat. ii. 99]), immediately 
before describing baptism and the Eucharist, says: 
‘ We make oblations for the departed annually for 
their birthdays ’; and in de Monogam. 10 (Patr. 
Lat. ii. 992) the widow ‘ prays for his [her hus¬ 
band’s] soul . . . and oilers (i.e. the Eucharist) on 
the anniversary of his falling asleep.’ So in de 
Exhort. Cast. 11 [Patr. Lat. ii. 975], addressed to a 
widower about his departed w r ife, we read : ‘ For 
whose spirit thou prayest, and for whom thou 
offerest annual oblations.’ The Canons of Hippo- 
lytus (above, 2 (m)) have this direction (§§ 169, 170): 

‘ If there is a memorial of the dead, before they 
sit (at meat) let them partake of the mysteries, 
though not on the first day of the w'eek (‘neque 
tamen die prima’). After the oblation, let the 
bread of exorcism be distributed to them before 
they sit down.’ This comes after the directions 
for the Sunday Agape, and before general rules 
for meals taken in common. We may notice here 
that the parallel passage in the Apostolic Constitu¬ 
tions (c. 375 A.D.), which follows an office for the 
departed, refers to the commemorative feasts only, 
not to the Sunday Agape (viii. 44 ; Lagarde, p. 
276), and rebukes faults of drunkenness. In 
Cyprian (Ep. xxxiii. [xxxix.] 3, ad clerum [Patr. 
Lat. iv. 323]) we rend of sacrifices being oflored 
‘ sacrificia oUerimus ’) for martyrs and their anni¬ 
versaries kept, and the last w'ords probably refer 
bo an Agape (so elsewhere in the Epistles). For 
many years after Cyprian’s death they danced 
and sang round his grave, till this was stopped by 
Aurelius, bishop of Carthage (Augustine, Serm. 
jeexi. 5 [Patr. Lat. iv. 328 f.]); a feast is probably 
uiplied. The Commentary on Job , ascribed to 
Ongen (Bk. iii. p. 238, ed. Lommatsch), speaks of 
/hese commemorations of the departed as being an 
ipportunity for feeding the ]>oor. In the 4th cent, 
we have an obscure canon of Elvira in Spain (c. 
305 A.D. ), forbidding lights in cemeteries ‘per 
"iem,’ as disturbing the souls of the dead (can. 
34). This may refer to a funeral Agape ; the lamp- 
ighting rather points to this. Later, Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Orat. vi. 4tf.) and Chrysostom (Horn. 
t7. On Julian the Martyr) bewail the drunkenness 
.hat was rife at these entertainments (cf. also 
Jhrys. Horn. 27 in 1 Cor. 11, Horn. 31 in Mt. 9). 
Augustine tells us of the pious custom of his 
mother Monica at Milan, of bringing food * ad 
memorias sanctorum,’ as w-as usual in Africa ; but 
.hat Ambrose had forbidden it (Confess, vi. 2), no 
loubt because of the ‘ revelries and lavish repasts 
,n cemeteries,’ which Augustine himself deplores 
Ep. xxii. 6, ad Aurelium). He forbade these 
iommernorative feasts himself in A. D. 392, and says 
hat they were not universal in Italy, and that 
where they were customary they were abolished 
by the bishops (ib. 4, 5). Theodoret, how-ever, in 
he 5th cent., tells us of yearly feasts in honour of 
martyrs ; and the sermons ascribed to Eusebius of 
Alexandria (5th or 6th cent. ! see Smith - Wace, 
Diet. Chr. Biog. iii. 305 f.) describe banquets given 
to the poor on Saints’ days, ‘ the hosts considering 
hat they are entertaining the martyrs themselves, 
[hose sermons speak of the disorders and drunken 
evels going on till daybreak ; ‘ while aside the priest 
>rays for them and consecrates the body of Cnrist, 
hey separate’ (Migne, Patr. Gr. lxxxvi. 357 f. t 
364 f., quoted by Leclercq). At the funeral itself 
leasts were common, Paulinus (Ep. xiii. 11, A.D. 
397) tells us of a funeral banquet at Rome called 
,n Agape, given for the poor in the basilica of St. 
’eter, by Paminachius. 

In Syriac writers Agap® are called nyahathd , 
it. ‘ rests ’ or ‘ refreshments ’; so in J ude and 
! Peter. This word, however, has no special refer- 
ince to the dead, nor can it be argued from it that 
he Syriac translator of Jude and 2 Peter took the 
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meaning of d7<£7rcu to be ‘ commemorations of the 
dead.’ On the other hand (see Payne - Smith, 
Thesaurus Syriacus , s.v.), the word is often in 
Syriac writings coupled with dukhrant, the ordi¬ 
nary word for ‘ Saints’ days,’ and then the refer¬ 
ence is without doubt to commemorative Agapa). 

5 . Archaeological and epigraphic evidence.— 
This seems to the present writer not to carry us 
far. It is too vague, and the dates are too uncertain 
to lead us to any sure conclusion about the Agape. 
Reference may, however, be made to Dom Leclercq’s 
art. in the Dictionnaire d'A rchtologie. ChrUiennt, 
where this side of the subject is treated very fully 
with excellent illustrations. It will suffice here to 
mention one or two examples of evidence adduced 
by the author. There is a fresco in the Capella 
Greca of the Cemetery of St. Priscilla near Rome, 
discovered in 1893. The multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes is represented as a banquet, with 
seven persons lying at meat. Dom Leclercq thinks 
that this shows that at the time of the fresco the 
Agape and the Eucharist were united. Hut this is 
very precarious. Of inscriptions alluding to the 
heavenly Agape may be mentioned ird tv Qe£ 
(Leclercq, op. cit. col. 832) and ‘ Aniina dulcis pie 
zeses in l)eo : dulcis anima pie zeses vivas,’ where 
probably * pie ' — trie, ‘zeses =£7 fays, and perhaps 
‘ vivas ’= 4 bibas ’ ( ib . col. 833). 

iii. Kkview of the evidence. — (a) General 
deductions.—Looking back at the quotations and 
references detailed above, we may obtain some 
idea of the history of the Agape, l'o the present 
writer it appears, after a careful consideration of 
what has been written in the last few years, that 
Bp. Lightfoot’s view of the matter has not, in the 
main, been shaken. The evidence seems to point 
to the Apostles, probably because of the precedent 
of the Last Supper, having combined the Eucharist 
with a common meal, which before long was called 
the Agape. Yet the Agape was not universal. It 
was dropped, in some places earlier than in otheis, 
and then resumed under somewhat different forms. 
At lirst, as the evidence seems to show, the Agape 
was a meal for the whole community. To call it 
always a ‘ charity supper,’ as it undoubtedly be¬ 
came in some or in most places later on, is a little 
misleading. It was a supper for all, rich and poor 
alike, though no doubt piovided almost entirely 
by the rich, a sign of Christian unity and marked 
by liturgical forms. Later, the thought of the 
rich providing for the pool and of the Agape being 
a charity became prominent ; and this was perhaps 
largely due to the rise of funeral or commemora¬ 
tive feasts, in which the relatives of the deceased 
gave in his honour, or rich people generally gave 
in honour of a martyr, a banquet to the poor. 
These commemorative feasts and the ordinary 
Agapie seem to have been confused, at least in many 
places, during the 4th century. It is important 
to bear in mind that the custom of the Agape, 
being a non-essential, varied in different countries. 
Perhaps it was never quite universal; certainly it 
was of only partial adoption for the greater part 
of the first four centuries. 

To summarize the evidence, we may say that in 
Acts and 1 Corinthians the Eucharist and the Agape 
seem to have been combined ; in Jude and 2 Peter 
perhaps dissociated. In the Didache and Ignatius 
they were probably combined, and perhaps also in 
Bithynia quite up to the time of Pliny, when they 
were separated and the Agape dropped. In Justin 
the Agape does not seem to nave been actually ex¬ 
istent, perhaps on account of Trajan’s Edict. In 
Celsus, Minucius Felix, and the Epistle to Diog - 
netus it is found existing. In Gaul, at the end of 
the 2nd cent, it had probably been dropped, as it 
is not mentioned by Ireiueus. Lucian’s satire and 
the A rts of Perpetua probably testify to the custom 


of a ‘ prison Agape.’ Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, the Canons of Hippolytus, 
and some Acts of Martyrs in the 3rd cent., attest 
the Agape as existing and separate from the 
Eucharist; the old Didascalia describes it as a 
feast to old women. In the 4tli cent. ‘ Church 
Orders * the Agape is a common meal, not only a 
charity supper ; it is entirely separate from the 
Eucharist. From the canons of the Councils of 
Laodicea, Gangra, and Carthage (No. 3), we gather 
that it was held in churches ; perhaps the evidence 
shows a tendency for it to disappear at this time. 
Augustine treats it as a charity supper, ‘ a feeding 
of the poor.’ In the 5th cent, there is the remark¬ 
able testimony of Socrates and Sozomen to the 
exceptional case of Agape and Eucharist combined 
in Egypt; but there is nothing to show that this 
custom had always existed there. It may, on the 
one hand, be a relic of old custom ; or, on the other, 
it may be a revival, a piece of out-of-date nnti- 
quarianism. In the 7th cent, the Trullan Council 
shows that the Agape still existed.—Funeral or 
commemorative Agapse are probably referred to 
by Tertullian, the Arts of John, and Cyprian, 
certainly in the Canons of Hippolytus, in the 
Commentary on Job (by Origen ?), by Gregory of 
Nazianzus Augustine, Chrysostom, and others. 

(b) Relative order of Agape and Eucharist when 
united.— Did the Agape or the Eucharist come 
first? On the one hand, we have the precedent 
of the Last Supper, where the Eucharist followed 
the meal, and tlie suggestion in 1 Co 11 that the 
Corinthian Agaoe came first (see above, ii. 1). In 
the Didache, if the view taken above (ii. 2) be 
right, the A^npe precedes, and the ‘fencing of the 
tallies’is followed by the Eucharist. In the ex¬ 
ceptional case in the Thcbaid in the 5th cent., the 
Agape (if there was one) clearly came first. On 
the other hand, in Ac 2o n we have the order, 

‘ breaking bread ’ and ‘ eating.’ If the former 
means the Eucharist and the latter the Agape, 
the order is reversed. It is quite possible, how¬ 
ever, that * breaking bread ’ and ‘ eating ’ ai e here 
one and the same thing, and refer to the Eucharist 
and the meal combined ; in which case w'e can 
make no deduction from the words. As has been 
seen, Chrysostom, in his homily on 1 Corinthians, 
makes the Eucharist precede, i.e. not in his own 
day merely, but in the primitive ages. We need 
perhaps lay no great stress on the late evidence of 
the Tnebaid on the one hand, or of Cluysostom 
on the other. The Fathers oi the 4th or 5th cent, 
probably had no more knowledge of Christian 
antiquities in this department than we have. 
Chrysostom was no doubt influenced in his view 
of the Apostolic age by the customs of his own 
day, and the Christians of the Thebaid may have 
been merely trying to follow what appeared to 
them to have been the custom at the Last Supper. 
Confining ourselves, then, to the early evidence 
of NT and the Didache, it certainly seems more 
probable than not that the Agape came first, and 
that the Eucharist immediately followed. This is 
Bp. Lightfoot’s view. Dr. Lock (in Hastings’ DB, 
s.v. ‘Love-feasts’) inclines the other way ; and so, 
more decidedly, does Mr. Box (op. cit.). 

(c) The name ‘Agape.’—It is important to con¬ 
sider why this w'ord was applied to a meal. The 
Greek aydirr) is apparently first found in the LXX. 
Before NT it is exclusively found in Jewish docu¬ 
ments. It is not, however, only biblical. Deiss- 
mann ( Bihl. Stud . p. 199, Eng. tr.) quotes a 
passage in Philo (Quod Deus immut. § 14), wdio 
probably took the word from the LXX; the 
meaning is ‘love to God.’ Aydirr) is also found 
in a scholium on Thucydides, but w r e do not know 
if the glossator w-as a Christian or not (see 1 >eiss- 
rnann, op. cit. p. 200). In OT and NT, except in 
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the two passages Jude 19 , 2 P 2 18 , the word always 
means‘love.’ 

How, then, did it acquire its technical sense 
Dr. Keating (paper in the Guardian, Dec. 24, 1902 
suggests that it was because of the new command 
merit given at the Last Supper (Jn 13 U tv a dyairart 
dWJ/Xovt) ; and this may very probably be the case. 
At any rate, the feast would be called 4 love,’ 
because it was the bond which united Christians 
together; and when (as in Ignatius) the name was 
applied to the Eucharist and the meal jointly, it 
would be especially suitable, because Christians 
are thus united to their Saviour. That tins was 
the main idea of the name is confiimed by the 
phrase 4 kiss of love,’ <pLXij/ia dydrrrfs ( J P 5 14 ; cl. 4>l\. 
dytov, Ro 16 16 , 1 Co 16 20 , 2 Co 13 12 , J Th 5 28 ), which 
was no doubt in early times as in later ages, and 
as it is still in the East, one of the most significant 
features of Christian assemblies; by it the wor¬ 
shippers reminded themselves of their brotherhood. 
As tne idea of a charity supper became prominent, 
after the separation of Eucharist and Agape, the 
name came to imply ‘benevolence* rather than 
‘ brotherly love.’ Sometimes in Latin, and perhaps 
in Greek, a (jape came to mean no more than 4 alms.’ 
Thus Jerome speaks of widows being fond of dis¬ 
play at Rome—‘cum ad agapen voeaverint, prepco 
conducitur’ (Ep. xxii. 32, a.d. 384), and in the 
Apostolic Constitutions dydirrj is used of a charit¬ 
able gift to a widow, apart from a supper. But 
this is not certain. The degeneration of the word 
is exactly parallel to that of our English ‘ charity.’ 

It is noteworthy that the name 4 Agape’ is very 
seldom given to commemorative feasts. In the 
passage of Paulinus given above (ii. § 4), however, 
the feast is so called. 

As Mill be seen from the evidence produced 
above, the name ‘Agape’ is applied to a meal 
taken in common, if the deductions made in 
this article are correct, in the following : Jude, 

2 Peter (probably), Ignatius, Celsus (probably), 
Acts of Paul and Theda (perhaps). Acts of Perpetua 
and Pclicitas, Clement of Alexandria, Tertuilian, 
Origcn (quoting Celsus), Acts of James and 
Marianus , the older Didascalia, and in the 4th 
cent, writers passim. 

As in the case of other technical terms, it is 
probable that a double reference Mas not un¬ 
common. Just as ‘Agape’ Mas used of a meal 
with an implied reference to Christian love, so it 
and its corresponding verb were sometimes used 
of Christian love with an implied reference to the 
love-feast. Thus in the Celsus passage (above, 
ii. 2(c)) the reference is probably double. So in 
Ignatius, Rom. 7 (above, ii. 2 (h)), an Eucharistic 
passage (‘I desire Ilis blood, which is love incor¬ 
ruptible’), the primary reference is to love, but 
there is probably a secondary one to the Agape. 
And similarly in Smyrn. 7, the passage M'hich 
immediately precedes that already quoted (ii. 2 (6)), 
though the words <rvvt<pepev avroit dyairuv must 
probably lie rendered : ‘ It were expedient for 
them to have love,’ and not, as Zalm and others 
suggest, ‘to celebrate the Agape’ (as if dyairav 
were equivalent to dydmjv iroieiv), vet the pas¬ 
sage would seem to have an indirect allusion to the 
combined Eucharist and love-feast (see Lightfoot’s 
note, op. cit. ii. 307). 

(d) Materials for the Agape. —As to these we 
have very little evidence. In the Didache only a 
cup [of wdne] and bread are explicitly mentioned. 
In the Acts of Paul and Theda, § 25, ‘ five loaves 
of bread, with vegetables and salt besides, and 
water’ are spoken of (Conybeare, Monuments of 
Early Christianity, p. 76); in the Acts of Pionius, 
only bread and water. Later on, Augustine men¬ 
tions meat, poultry, cheese, milk, honey (c. Faust. \ 
xx. 20). Dean Plumptre (Smith-Cheetham, Diet. I 


Chr. Ant. s.v. ‘ Agapae ’) suggests, from archaeo¬ 
logical evidence, that fish mum commonly used. 
He adds that ‘bread and Mine M'ere of course 
indispensable ’; but this, as far as the wine is 
concerned, is not obvious, except w'hen the Eu¬ 
charist was combined with the Agape. 

iv. Origin of tiik Agape.— Many suggestions 
have been made on this subject. Most w'riters 
have seen in the custom an endeavour to follow 
the precedent of the Last Supper, when the Eu¬ 
charist mus combined M'ith a meal. It is also 
thought that the early Christians were copying 
the Jews, who had social meals, or the Gieeks and 
Romans, who had clubs, of which banquets were 
a prominent feature. The origin of the Agape 
has also been looked for in the funeral feasts 
M'hich were common among both Jews and Gentiles. 
Or it has been thought to have arisen simply 
from the early communism of the Apostolic Church 
(Ac 4 82 ). 

These suggestions are not all mutually exclusive, 
and probably all of them have a solid foundation. 
It would be difficult to deny all association M'ith 
the Last Supper. In that action of our Lord the 
Christians M-ould find anrple justification for join¬ 
ing their Agape to the Eucharist, or for making 
the Eucharist a part of the Agape. But then it is 
necessary to ask, What M'as the exact significance 
of the Supper celebrated by Jesus? This question 
is made difficult by the apparent discrepancy be¬ 
tween the Gospel accounts, St. .John suggesting 
that the Supper M r as celebrated some twenty-foui 
hours before the Paschal lambs M’eie killed, while 
the Synoptists wmuld lead uh to think that the 
Supper was the Passover itself. This difficulty 
cannot be fully considered here (see the discussion 
in Dr. Sanday’s article ‘Jesus Christ’ in Hastings’ 
DJI ii. 633 fl‘.—the article has been republished in 
book form, 1904—and the literature enumerated 
there, ib. n. 638), but whatever view be taken of 
the Last Supper, that observance cannot fully 
account for the rise of the Agape. For, first, 
suppose that our Lord ate the real Funchal Supper 
on Maundy Thursday ; if the Apostles had insti¬ 
tuted the Agape in imitation of the Last Supper, 
it seems almost certain that the love-feast M’ould 
have been held only once a year, at Easter. [We 
cannot use this as an argument for the Johannine 
account of the disputed chronology, for the con¬ 
nexion betM’een the Agape and the Last Supper is 
assumed. But it is piobable for other reasons (see 
Sanday, loc. cit.) that the Last Supper did not 
synchronize M’ith the regular Paschal meal]. Next, 
suppose that the Last Supper M r as an anticipated 
Passover ; then, if the Agape depends entirely on 
t, the difficulty just mentioned as to its being 
Sequent instead of annual w’ould not be taken 
aM’ay. Thirdly, let us take Mr. Box’s suggestion 
JThSt, iii. 360 ff.), that the Last Supper had its 
origin in the JeM’ish Qiddush or weekly sanctifi¬ 
cation of the Sabbath, an ancient Rabbinical ob¬ 
servance, and still a feature of the home life of the 
Jews. The family sit at table after the synagogue 
service at the beginning of the Sabbath ( i.e . our 
Friday evening), and on the table are placed two 
loaves and M ine. The father blesses the cup, and 
all the family drink of it; handwashing follows, 
and the bread is blessed and distributed. Then 
follows the Sabbath meal. This ceremony is not 
confined to the Sabbath, but also precedes other 
festivals, such as the Passover. This is certainly 
an attractive suggestion, and one M'hich, if the 
Agape depended solely on the Last Supper, would 
lecount for its frequent, instead of annual, occui- 
*ence in the Christian Church. But there arc 
several objections to it Dr. Lambert (JThSt, 
iv. 184ff.) has brought forward some of them. 
Two considerations seem fatal to it. It assumes 
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that the Eucharist followed by the Agape (for 
Mr. Box believes the Eucharist to have come first) 
represented the Jewish Quhlvsh followed by a 
festive meal. But at the Last Supper the Euchar¬ 
ist certainly followed the meal (1 Co ll 26 ); and the 
balance of the argument appears to be against 
the order required by this theory for the Christian 
Agape (see above, iii. (b)). And, further, the 
Paschal character of the Last Supper seems too 
prominent for us to be convinced that it was not 
tn some sense a Paschal meal. If so, our difficulty 
as to the origin of the Agape remains, arid we 
must look elsewhere for it, without indeed denying 
the influence of the Last Supper on the custom 
under discussion. 

The environment of the Apostolic Church must 
certainly be considered in judging of the origin of 
the Agape. To the Jews common meals were quite 
familiar. The Essenes made a practice of them, 
living a sort of community life (Philo, Quod omnis 
probus liber; Jos. BJ ii. 8; Ilippolytus, Kef. liter. 
ix. 18 ff.). For other Jewish illustrations see Keat¬ 
ing, op. cit. p. 20 ft'. We may also cite the allusion 
to the heavenly banquet in 2 Es 2 38 , ' Behold the 
number of those that be sealed in the feast of the 
Lord.’ The guilds and associations in the heathen 
world at the beginning of our era were also very 
common ; of these, banquets were usually a promi¬ 
nent feature (Lightfoot, op. cit. i. 18 fF. ; Keat¬ 
ing, p. Iff.). Funeral feasts were common in the 
heathen world (Tacitus, Ann. vi. 6, Hist. ii. 95; 
cf. Tertullian, dc lies. Cam. 1 [Patr. Lat. ii. K41]); 
they were part of the obsequies, and were offerings 
to the dead. They were common in Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and indeed throughout the countries 
touched by Christianity. The Jews were familiar 
with them (2 S 3“ was a delayed funeral banquet; 
cf. Jer 16 7 , Ezk 24 17 , llos 9\ To 4 17 , Bar 6 sa ). For a 
full account- of them see Dom Leclercq’s article, 
which, however, appears to make them too exclu¬ 
sively the origin of the Christian Agape. He 
seems to look on the Last Supper as a funeral 
banquet, celebrated before our Lord’s death, and 
on tne Agape as having that aspect throughout. 
The evidence does not show this. We do not read 
of Christian funeral or commemorative feasts till 
the time of Tertullian, at least; and there is 
nothing to connect them with the Eucharist or 
with the Last Supper. They would seem ruther to 
have arisen after the almost total separation of 
Agape and Eucharist. 

The most probable account of the origin of the 
Agape would seem to be that the Christians of the 
Apostolic age, desirous of showing their unity and 
brotherly love, imitated the Jewish and heather 
custom of having common meals ; they could not 
join the heathen guilds because of the idolatry that 
would be involved in doing so, and therefore they 
had what corresponded to these guilds among 
themselves, namely, the Agapte. The connexion 
with the Eucharist—which in itself was quite a 
distinct act—would be a further stem They 
remembered that our Lord had associated the first 
Eucharist with a meal, and this was their justifica¬ 
tion in joining the Agape with it, so that the 
name ‘ Eucharist ’ could be said to include the 
Agape, as in the Didache , or the name ‘Agape’ 
the Eucharist, as in Ignatius. Indeed, in this way 
they would seem to be carrying out our Lord s 
injunction most fully. That the meal partaken of 
by our Lord was a Paschal meal—probably one 
specially instituted by Him in anticipation, but 
tliat is immaterial—would not affect the matter 
There was nothing Paschal about the Agape, bul 
the point of similarity between it and the Lasl 
Supper would be the connexion with the Eucharist, 
Those two points, then, seem to stand out—(1) the 
frequent Agape was at first due to the early com 


uunisni of the Church at Jerusalem, and carried 
on by the Gentile Churches in imitation of those 
without; (2) its connexion with the Eucharist was 
based on the fact that our Lord instituted that 
sacrament after a common meal. That the origin 
and history of the Agape are plain cannot for a 
moment be maintained ; but that the explanation 
lere given fits the known facts, appears to be at 
east probable. 

Litkraturr.—L ightfoot, Apostolic Father #3, pt. 2(‘Ignatms 
and Polvcarp’). 1889, i 62 n., 400 f , ii. 312 f , in. 467 ; Keating, 
The Agape and the Eucharist, 1901, and art. arid letter in the 
ruardian, Deo. 24, 1902, Jan. 7, 1903; Batiffol, Etudes d’Uis- 
oire et de Thtologie positive, 1st aor., Puns, 1902 (repl} to I)r. 
Keating), letter in the Guardian, Jan 7, 1 •>(>», and art 4 Agape ’ 
in Dictionnaire de Thtologte Cathohque (an earlier exposition, the 
views of winch have since been much modified h\ the writer), 
the Church Quaiterly Review for July 1902, notice of Dr Keat 
nip's book, Lock, art. ‘ Love-feasts ’ in Hastings’ DR vol iii. 
1900, Armitage-Robinson, art. ‘Eucharist’ m Encyc liihl. 
vol. n. 1900; Zahn, art. * Agapen ’ in FRE’ A , 1890, and Rrot 
und H'cin, Leipzig, 1892 (replj to Dr. Ad Harnack), Ramsay, 
Church tn the Roman Empire *, pp. 219, 368 ; Cooper and 
Maclean, The 7'estamrnt of our Lord, 1902, p. 228 f (for the 
Church Orders); J. Wordsworth, Holy Communion, ls!)l, pp 
44-40, 67-00, and Ministry of Grace, 1901, eh. vi., Bingham 
Christian Antiquities, xv. 7 ; Suicer, Thesaurus, s.v. 4 Agape ’ , 
Plumptre, art. ‘ Apapae* in Smith and Cheetham’s Dictumaiy 
of Christian Antiquities ; Leclercq, art ‘Agape* in Cahrol h 
IHctionnaire d’ArchCologie Chrftienne et de Liturgie (esp for 
epigraph} and pictorial representations); Ermom, L'Agape 
dans I'Eglise primitive, Paris, 1904 (a rcplv to Batiffol); Funk 
4 L’Agane ’ in Revue d'hist oil e eccUsiastique, Jan 16, 1903 
(Louvain); Adolf Harnack, ‘Brod und VVasser,’ TIT, vii. 2 
(Leipzig, 1892), Kraus, artt. 4 Agapen * and 4 Mahle’ in RE der 
Christl. Allertumer , Ladeuze, 4 L’Eucharisfie et leH repas 
commune des fiddles dariR Ic Didache’ (Revue de 1'Orient 
ChrHien, 1902, No. 3); Spitta, Zur Geschichte und Litleratur 
des Urchnstentums, i. (Gottingen, 1893); Julicher, 4 Zur 
Geschichte des Abendmahls ’ ( Theolog. Ahhandl ), 1892 ; Percy 
Gardner, Origin of the Lord’s Supper, 1893 , Thayer, 4 Recent 
discussions respecting the Lord’s Supper,’ 1899 (JRL xviii. 
110 131); Box, ‘The Jewish antecedents of the Eucharist’ 
(JThSt, iii. 367); Lambert, ‘The Passover and the Lord’s 
Supper’ (JThSt, lv. 184); Th. Harnack, Der Christliehe Ge- 

•inde Gottrsdienst, p. 213 f.; Wright, A T Problems, p. 134 11 . 

A. J. Maclean. 

AGAPEMONE (‘Abode of Love’).—Henry 
James Prince, the founder of Agapernonism, was 
born January 13, 1811. After being articled to 
a medical man in Wells, Somerset, lie resolved to 
take Holy Orders in the Church of England. In 
his 26th year he entered St. David’s College, Lam¬ 
peter (March, 1836). The connexion with the 
Welsh college led to the new sect being called the 
4 Lampeter Brethren.’ 

This, however, was misleading, for the Lampeter Brethren, 
eleven alumni of that institution, were a devout and earnest 
band of Episcopalian ministers who met for mutual edification, 
hut who afterwards felt 4 compelled to come to the calm, de¬ 
liberate, and (Inal, though most distressing, conclusion that 
Prince is awfully in error. 

During his college course Prince was an exem¬ 
plary student. His brother-in-law and fellow- 
student, Rev. A. A. Rees, wrote that, till 1843, he 
never saw or heard of an individual more thoroughly 
devoted to God. 

Prince was ordained in 1840 to the curacy of the 
agricultural parish of Charlynch, near Bridgwater, 
Somerset. The rector’s name was Starky.* The 
careers of these two men now became identified. 
Starky, like Prince, was a man of extraoidinary 
gifts of speech, but the rector soon acknowledged 
his curate as the very voice of God. Ills zeal on 
behalf of Agapernonism led to its adherents in 
Weymouth anu other parts of the south country 
being called 4 Starkyites.’ A wonderful revival of 
religion began in Glmrlynch and the district in 
October 1841. Prince published a record of it. in 
1842. It is a diary of most earnest work on behalf 
of souls. In six months the whole parish had pro¬ 
fessed conversion. Yet we find that, as early as 
May 4, 1841, the Bishop of Bath and Wells had 
revoked Prince's licence to preach, on the ground of 
his labouring in neighbouring parishes, admitting 

* His Christian name appears to have been lost. In the 

B.M. G-t. tne name stands ‘Starky (-),’ and on the title- 

page of his hook m the Museum it is given as Br. Starky. 
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to the Lord's Table before Confirmation, and refus¬ 
ing the Sacrament to persons of evil lives. The 
diary is an instructive and edifying book, but it 
reveals the subtle and almost hypnotic power of 
Prince over his rector and the parishioners. While 
so absorbed in seeking the salvation of his people 
that he can think of nothing else, the emotion he 
expresses strikes the reader as unpleasant and 
unnatural. The, Charlynch Revival was published 
because Prince thought it * calculated, under the 
Divine blessing, to stir up the hearts of the Lord’s 
people, and especially of His ministers, to expect 
great things from God.’ With a few emendations 
it might be reissued as a model of pastoral labours. 
Before its publication in August 1842, Plince bad 
already sent out two small works, Letters to his 
Christian Brethren in St. David's College, Lam¬ 
peter, and Strength in Jesus, both of which ran to 
more than one edition. 

The date of the beginning of his delusions seems 
to have been eailv in 1843. In May of that year 
he wrote to Mr. Uees a long letter in which he 
expounded the steps by which the Holy Ghost 
came to be settled and fixed in the personality of 
H. J. Prince In the same year he desired his 
Lampeter brethren to believe (1) that he was the 
Holy Ghost peisonilied; (2) that the Holy Ghost 
suffered and died in him ; (3) that this suffering 
and deatli obtained for them what he called ‘my 
spirit,’ or, as he also phrased it, ‘a modification of 
the Holy Ghost.’ About the same time he also 
published Testimony Hymns, religious parodies 
on certain popular ballads, to hack up liis own 
intensions,—wretched doggerel, like almost all 
lis hymns,—in which he seemed to he losing all 
consciousness of other things and persons than 
himself. This was the beginning of his own self- 
proclaimed apotheosis. 

Prince had been inhibited by the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and presently the same lot befell 
him at the hands of the Bishop of Salisbury. 
When lie attempted to officiate as curate at Stoke- 
by-(’hire, in Suffolk, he s ntiered once more at the 
hands of the Bishop of Ely. He appealed to the 
Arch bishop, hut could gel no red i ess. Then, to 
use his own words, ‘ prevented from preaching 
within the pale of the Established Church, Bro. 
Prince, after some months’ waiting on God for 
guidance in faith and prayer, proceeded to preach 
without it.’ He became most energetic in denounc¬ 
ing pne.stc.raft, hut apparently without having ob¬ 
served that there were fellow-Christians who felt as 
strongly as himself upon this subject, Ktarky and 
Prince began to preach in barns at Chat lynch. 
What was practically a Free Church was formed 
at Spaxton, a mile away. Crowds came to hear 
them. The twain asserted that they were the Two 
Witnesses of Rev 11, and Prince published several 
brochures in regard to the ‘ Two Anointed Ones.’ 
He declared that community of goods was still 
binding on believers. Thereupon they sold their 
lands, and brought the money, * laying it at Bro. 
Prince’s feet.’ About this period also he asserted 
that he was the prophet Elijah, that this had been 
made known to him by direct revelation, and that 
‘ people were not to consider what they heard from 
him as an ordinary sermon, nor to think of him as 
an ordinary preacher; on the contrary, he was 
come from the courts of heaven, from the bosom of 
eternity.’ 

A crop of opposing pamphlets immediately sprang 
from the press, written for the most part by men 
who had been his personal friends. It is clear 
from some of his actions at this time, and particu¬ 
larly from the ballads which he penned and made 
his congregation sing, that his phenomenal self- 
love had passed beyond eccentricity into unsound- 
ness of mind. 


Prince and Starky now set up the Agapfiinone, 
which they opened m 1849 at the entrance to the 
village of Spaxton. Money was poured into the 
treasury by their credulous followers. Freehold 
land was bought, and a beautiful and spacious 
residence erected upon it (for a description of it 
see Hep worth Dixon, op. cit. infra). The whole 
of the Princeite propagandisin centred in the Aga- 
penione. It was the residence of Prince until his 
death on January 5, 1899, when he had almost 
completed his 88th year. 

Throughout the movement it was very noticeable that Prince 
acquired influence over wealthy persons. They renounced the 
world, deposited their money at the Dank of England in the 
name of Brother Prince, and took up their abode at the Agape- 
mone A wave of fanaticism seemed to sweep across the 
district about BridgwaLer Many intelligent persons believed 

. .i of 

the will of God to rnankn Christ had come again in the 
person of If is messenger, first to Judgment, and then to 
the world -• righteousness. In hir the Holy Ghost was to 
destroy the works of the flesh, 1 to cast out the deviL 
Whether he took tin title of ‘ Lord,’ or ■ mly accepted it, without 
deprecating its apj to himself, 'ertain. Some 

who retired from the Apipomone blame his followers as mucl 
thej do Prince. Sain or.e of them, * They were simply mad 
about him, and were ready to fall down and worship hi 
he were God ’ Letters passed through the post addressed to 
‘Our Holy Lord God at Spaxton ’ There is no evidence that 
Prince objected to this profane and wicked adulation He stood 
at his throne m the auditorium, defung all the powers of evil,- 
sin, death, hell, the devil,—speaking as if he were master of all, 
until the doubters among the assembly quailed and trembled 
lest sudden judgment should fall upon him and upon them. 
He announced that neither he nor any that attached them¬ 
selves to him could die, or suffer grief or sickness, because the 
Lord had come in his person to redeem the flesh. He began to 
set up roval state Having purchased the l^ueen-Dowager's 
equipage and four cream-coloured horses, he was accustomed to 
drive rapid!) about Bridgwater and the neighbourhood, accom¬ 
panied by bloodhounds, whose presence lent the element of fear 
to the spectacle. In ISM, when he brought a party of believers 
to see the Great Exhibition, he drove about the parks and 
streets in an open carriage, preceded and attended by outridera, 
all of them bareheaded because they were m the presence of 
* The Lord After the catastrophe which we ha\ e now to relate, 
he fixed upon the title of ‘The Beloved' as his own, because we 
are ‘accepted in the Beloved ' His hooks and tracts were 
signed with a ‘B,’ as the initial letter of his pontifical title. 
Presentation copies bore the words ‘ From Beloved,’ and the 
inscription, * J have chosen you out of the world ' 

It was inevitable Unit n movement begun in 
pride and profanity should develop into ungodli¬ 
ness. The habit of ostentation, luxury, boisterous 
hilarity, drinking to excess, gaiety, amusements, 
and the pursuit of wealth had become the older of 
the day. Disturbances arose out of lawsuits 
brought by some who acceded from the Agape- 
mone, horror-stricken at ixliat they had witnessed 
and suffered there. One of these cases, Nottidge 
v. Prince (British Museum, Vol. Law Reports, 29 
L.J.Oh 857) brought about, a complete exposure of 
the methods by which Prince and Iuh henchmen 
‘crept into houses, leading captive silly women,’ 
and ‘turning the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
into licentiousness.’ The suit was heard before 
Vice-Chancellor Stuart in the Court of Chancery, 
and occupied in hearing June 4-8, and July 25, 
1860, when judgment was given. The hill was 
filed to recover from Prince £5,728, the property 
of Louisa Jane Nottidge, and the like amounts on 
behalf of two of her sisters. The report of the 
trial is the most trustworthy and complete his¬ 
tory of the shameful condition of the Agapcmone 
from 1848 to 1860, when Prince was at the sum¬ 
mit of liis power and arrogance. 

Whether Prince proclaimed or allowed ‘ free- 
love ’ at the Agapcmone cannot be proved. But 
the cross-examination in Court revealed the fact 
that, uj) to 1856, at any rate, grave disorders oc¬ 
curred, and the Vice-Chancellor refen ed in the 
strongest terms to the disgraceful revelations. 

We have said that there is much in Prince’s 
writings that is commendable and edifying. In 
the Journal of three years’ spiritual experience he 
hows low before God under the sense of sin, or 
enjoys ecstatic communion with his Saviour. The 
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Man Christ Jesus is an enthusiastic review of the 
life of the Lord, though verbose, dreamy, obscure, 
and exclamatory,—exhausting all the Orientalisn 
of Holy Scripture that can be used in a luscious 
and erotic sense to express devotion to Christ. 
Leaves from the Tree of Life, and The Shutters 
taken down from the Windows of Heaven contain 
much that needs to be said in regard to spiritual, 
as opposed to sacerdotal, religion. But the books, 
like tne man himself, are stealthy and deceptive. 
While devout Christians can approve large portions 
of his writings, the latter are completely marred 
by the sudden introduction of his own theories, and 
by the application to himself personally of the 
words used by our Lord about Ills own nature and 
work. Next to the Journal the most important 
book is The Counsel of God in Judgment , or Br. 
Prince's Testimony to the Closing of the Gospel Dis¬ 
pensation, published when he was 77 years old. It 
declares the doom of Christendom, tne fulfilment 
of all grace in Prince, his rejection by the Church, 
and the consequent withdrawal of the Holy Ghost 
from the Church and the world to Prince and the 
Agapemone. But he will have to be judged by 
The Little Book Open. The note to the copy in 
the British Museum, 4th October 185C, is that an 
order went forth from the Agapemone that all 
copies should be destroyed,—so strong was the 
public sentiment about it. It consists of a collec¬ 
tion of the 'Voices.* In one of them Prince pro¬ 
fanely manipulates Holy Scripture to cover and 
justify his own adulteries. All this loathsome un¬ 
cleanness stands dressed in fervid and glowing 
language which vainly endeavours to conceal its 
crime. 

After the trial in the Chancery Court, compara¬ 
tive silence fell upon the Agapemone. Prince lived 
a very retired life. The funds of the brotherhood 
also seemed to be failing them, until in the late 
eighties a windfall came in the person of a wealthy 
London merchant, who presented to Prince all his 
property, and served the brotherhood in the humble 
capacity of butler. For the last ten years of his 
life Prince was very feeble. He outlived all his 
principal followers. He was buried on the 11th of 
January 1899, in the grounds behind the Agap6- 
mone. 

In 1890 and for a few years later there was 
a remarkable recrudescence of this fanaticism. 
Several prominent members of the Salvation Army 
cast in their lot with Prince. A mission to Nor¬ 
way was reported to be very successful. But, 
above all, Clapton, in the N.E. of London, became 
the scene of this renewed activity. The ‘Children 
of the Kesurrection,* as they named themselves, 
built, in 1892, ‘The Ark of the Covenant,* an 
elaborate structure, seating about 400 persons, at 
a cost of £16,000. The preacher, at its opening in 
1896, was the Kev. J. H. Smyth-Pigott, the official 
successor of Prince. Smyth-Pigott, who is of 
good family, was formerly a curate of St. Jude’s, 
Mildmay Park. He has also served in the Salva¬ 
tion Army. In his opening sermon he declared he 
expected Christ to come that very day to judgment, 
but did not explain why, in that case, this ex¬ 
pensive church was being dedicated. In September 
1902, Smyth-Pigott proclaimed himself to be Jesus 
Christ; with the result that most riotous scenes 
took place for several weeks. 

Since the tumultuous scenes which accompanied 
the making of this announcement, Smyth-Pigott 
has lived in retirement at his house in Upper Clap¬ 
ton, or at the Agapemone at Spaxton, worshipped 
as Divine by the little company who accept his pre¬ 
tensions. ‘The Ark of tne Covenant’ remained 
closed to the public during 1903 and 1904, private 
services being neld at rare intervals. It needs only 
to be added tnat the present tenants of the AgapS- 
vol. l.—12 


mone are a quiet, blameless, and elderly company, 
numbering about 35 persons, whose praise is sung 
throughout the whole neighbourhood for their un¬ 
questioned piety and fervent charity [1907]. 

Litrraturb.— Prince’s own Journal: or, An Account qf the 
Destruction of the Works of the Devil m the Human Soul, by the 
Lord Jesus Christ, through the Gospel, published in I860, but 
relating to the period between 1836 and 1830, also The Char- 
lynch Revival: or. An Account of the liernarkable Work of Grace 
at Charlynch, 1842; J. G. Dick, A Word of Warning; The 
Heresy of Mr. Prince. London, 1846; Rees, The Rise and Pro¬ 
gress of the Heresy of Rev. U. J. Prince, Weymouth, 1846 ; O. 
Piers, The Door not Shut ; or, Three Reasons for not believing 
Mr. Prince to be a True Prophet, 184(1; Hepworth Dixon, 
Spiritual Wives, chapter on Visit to the AeaptMnone, 1808; 
Prince, A Hook in the Nose of Leviathan, 1877, also, A Sword 
in the Heart of Leviathan, 1877, and The Man Christ Jesus, 
liOndon, 1886; The Counsel of God in JuiVjmc.nl or. Hr. 
Prince's Testimony to the Closing of the GosjmI Dispensation, 
and the Revelation of Jesus Christ as the Son of Man, 1887; 
also a variety of pamplilets of a painful nature, printed for 
private circulation only. EDWIN J. DUKES. 

AGAPET^.—A name applied to female Chris¬ 
tian ascetics who lived together with men, although 
both parties had taken the vow of eontinency, 
and were animated with the earnest desire to keep 
it. They were also known by the nickname of 
Virgines Submtroductcr or Syneisaktoi, which arose 
at a comparatively late date, after the custom had 
fallen into disfavour, and has tended not a little 
to confuse the judgment regarding this form of 
sexual asceticism. In reality, this spiritual mar¬ 
riage was one of the most remarkable phenomena 
which asceticism called forth on Christian soil 
— a fruit of overwhelming enthusiasm for the 
ascetic ideal. Our sources justify us in saying 
that the custom was widespread during the whole 
of Christian antiquity. In Antioch the bishop 
Paul of Samosata had several young maidens 
in his immediate neighbourhood (Eusebius, 1IE 
vii. 30. 1211'.). At the time of Cyprian, virgins 
who were dedicated to God lived in the most inti¬ 
mate relationship with confessors, priests, and 
laymen ( Epist. 4. 13. 14) ; and the rigorous Teitul- 
lian advises well-to-do Christians to take into their 
houses one or more widows ‘as spiritual spouses,’ 
who were ‘ beautiful by their faith, endowed with 
their poverty, sealed by their age.’ ... ‘It is well 
pleasing to God to have several such wives ’ (de 
Exhort. Castit. 12; dr Monog. 16). We hear the 
same regarding heretics : several heads of the 
Valentiman sect lived together with ‘ sisters ’ 
(Irena*us, Herr. i. 6. 3), the Montanist martyr 
Alexander was united in spiritual marriage with a 
prophetess (Euseb. HE v. 18. 6fl'.), and the Mar- 
cionite Apelles had in the same way two spiritual 
wives, one of whom was the prophetess Philumene 
(Tertullian, dr Prcrscr. 30). 

As spiritual marriage arose from ascetic motives, 
it had its proper place in monasticism, and lias 
there preserved its original form. From the first 
initiators or forerunners of the monastic life on¬ 
wards — among the Eneratites of Tatian, the 
Origenists and Hieracites—to the anchorites whom 
Jerome and Gregory knew, we hear again and 
again that many monks lived together with women, 
and we need not wonder if we meet with traces 
of Syneisaktism proper on monastic soil till late 
in tne Middle Ages. In the desert, where the 
ascetic was alone with his companion, the relation 
often took the form of the woman becoming his 
servant, and assisting him in the many varied ways 
in which the man of antiquity allowed himself to 
be waited on by his servants. We must not, how¬ 
ever, on this account allow ourselves to be misled 
as to the main point, viz. that the reason why the 
monk and the nun had retired into the desert is 
to be sought in their ascetic ideal, which they had 
m common, and which they aimed at realizing in 
separation from the world. In the struggle for life 
and in the conflict against their own flesh they 
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bought power in a union of souls, which was sup¬ 
posed to bring them nearer to God. 

The old Irish Church had made this kind of 
asceticism a foundation-pillar of its organization. 
According to the primitive Christian custom, no 
difference was then made between man and woman 
(cf. Gal 3 M ), and both were allowed to take part in 
Church functions. In the monastic houses, more¬ 
over, the priestly monks lived together with the 
priestly nuns, according to an old anonymous 
reporter, up to the year 543: * Muherum ad minis- 
trationem ft consortia non respucbant , quia super 
etram Chnsti f undati vent urn tentationis non time- 
ant ’ (Haddan-Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents , ii. 2, p. 292). At the time, too, when 
the Ii ish, with their mission, undertook a forward 
movement towards Brittany, the Galilean bishops 
found it especially blameworthy in the incomers 
that they were accompanied by women, who, like 
the men, assumed to themselves sacramental func¬ 
tions (cf. the letter of the three bishops in the 
Reirne de Bretagne et de Vendt.e, 1885, i. p. 5 ff.); 
they did not know that the Irish-Breton Church 
had preserved customs and principles of the most 
ancient Christian Church. 

After the well-to-do circles in the large cities had 
become Christian, there was developed a new form 
of spiritual marriage. It happened frequently that 
rich widows and young women, in accordance with 
the tendency of the time, refused marriage, and in 
order to provide a master for their large houses, 
caused clergymen or monks to bind themselves 
to them in spiritual marriage. This is a variety of 
Syneisaktism, but an unfortunate one. The rhles 
seem to lie reversed. The woman had the upper 
hand, because she remained the mistress of her 
large possessions, and in addition she enioyed 
the repute of virginity. On the other hand, the 
position of the priest was difficult, and often pre¬ 
carious. However seriously asceticism and the 
union of souls might be taken, still the fact could 
not be lost sight of that the priest was a subordin¬ 
ate, and his position may have varied between 
house steward, domestic chaplain, and spiritual 
lover. This is the rflle which the abbt in France 
had in the 17th and 18th centuries. At the time 
of Chrysostom this evil custom was widespread in 
Constantinople (Migne, xlvii. col. 495 ff.); likewise 
at the same time in Gaul, as Jerome ( Ep . 117) dis¬ 
closes. It is therefore to be regarded as a peculiar 
product of Christianity. 

The spiritual marriage of the clergy is most fre¬ 
quently mentioned, and therefore best known ; so 
much so that it has been widely believed that 
only the clergy of the ancient Church lived with 
Syneisaktoi. And it cannot be denied that the 
custom, just as in the case of Monasticism, found 
its especial home here. It stands parallel with 
celibacy, which, in like manner, in Christianity was 
not created for the clergy, but none the less became 
a ruling custom among them, and at a later date 
was elevated to a law, because people judged mar¬ 
riage to be inferior, and imposed the highest and 
most ideal demands on the clergy. Now, as the 
clergy who withdrew from marriage became more 
numerous, their choice of a companion for spiritual 
wedlock, in order professedly to live a life of asceti¬ 
cism, was of much more frequent occurrence. And 
as time went on, the ideal nature of the relation¬ 
ship seems to have disappeared in face of practical 
motives. Out of the ascetic ami the oride of 
the soul there arose imperceptibly the house¬ 
keeper, who was suspected to be also the mistress. 
No doubt the common judgment on this form of 
asceticism had changed in course of time. Men’s 
minds had become more alert and sane, and the 
priest who lived together with a woman was looked 
on with other eyes than at an earlier date. It 


seems, however, as if Syneisaktism itself had de¬ 
generated. The housekeepers of the clergy were 
called mulieres extraneas , and placed on the same 
footing as servant maids. Spanish synods, about 
the year 600, even ordered that the extraneas should 
be sold as slaves, and the proceeds given to the poor 
(can. 5 Toledo, 589; can. 3 Hispahs, 690; can. 42, 
43 Toledo, 633). In the Decretals of Gregory IX., 
iii. 2, de cohabitations clericorum et muherum , the 
concubinage of the clergy is forbidden. In the 
East the same development can be proved. Even 
in the later synods the Syneisaktoi are alluded 
to; but it is evident that it was really a ques¬ 
tion of female servants of the clergy; and to 
the Greek canonists of the 12th cent, the name 
Syncisaktos means no more than the housekeeper 
of a clergyman. Syneisaktism must, therefore, have 
undergone a transition. Even in the later centuries 
clergy lived together with women without being 
married to them, just as in earlier times; but 
people regarded this living together diilerently. 
In the early times man and woman had taken the 
vow of virginity, and had struggled in a union of 
souls to attain the common ideal ; in later times 
the practical requirements of life came to the front. 
The cl ei gym an needed a woman to look after his 
household, who was faithful and devoted to him. 
The natural way of marriage was barred to him by 
the ordinance of celibacy ; but if he took a young 
woman into his house without marrying her, he 
was exposed to evil report. Without doubt, even 
in later times the ideal motives of the community 
of life may in many cases have been alive, as 
formerly. On the wmole, the development which 
has been sketched is thoroughly natural. An 
ascetic enthusiasm which proposes to itself such 
high aims must, in the course of time, evaporate 
and make room for the sober realities of the day 
Such an heroic ideal may perhaps be suitable 
as a way to heaven for a few specially favoured 
natures; but it becomes questionable, and even 
pernicious, as soon as it iB made a rule to be fol¬ 
lowed by a large class of men. 

The different forms of Syneisaktism arose under 
the influence of social conditions. In the loneli¬ 
ness of the desert, the nun became the maid¬ 
servant of the hermit; in the cities and villages, 
the soul-friend of the well-to-do priest degenerated 
into his housekeeper, just as, on the other hand, 
rich widows assigned to their spiritual friends the 
rOle of steward ; and if in Ireland monks and 
nuns lived together in large companies, that was 
caused by the peculiar conditions of the Irish mis¬ 
sionary church, which was a monastic church. The 
difference of the forms, however, allows us to see 
plainly the original form. The original motive 
was in all cases a religious one—more precisely, an 
ascetic one; brotheily love was supposed to take the 
place of the love of marriage. Syneisaktism waH 
the natural product of two opposing tendencies in 
ancient Christianity. On the one hand, brotherly 
love, in all its forms of expression, was most 
highly prized, so that it was declared to lie the 
proper palladium of religion (cf. 1 Co 13), and the 
exclusiveness of the small and intimate congrega¬ 
tions favoured the rise of a narrow social life and 
close friendly relationship between Christians who 
were widely separated in age and social position. 
We can see, from the example of the Irish religious 
houses, how great an influence the idea of com¬ 
munity must nave had. On the other hand, there 
was a strong aversion, based on religious feelings, 
to sexual intercourse. Marriage was regarded as 
a not very honourable concession to the sensual 
nature of mankind, and people revered the ascetics 
without inquiring what sacrifices they paid for 
their ideals. Owing to the conflict of social 
ideals, which bound men most closely with each 
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other and yet threatened to estrange man and j 
woman, there arose the unnatural combination of ' 
asceticism and brotherly love, which meets us in 
Syneisaktism. A form of intimate social life of 
the sexes was created, which was not marriage 
either in reality or in intention, and was bund to 
its own dangers, because those who adopted it 
trusted everything, even the quite impossible, to 
the power of the Spirit animating the Christian. 

Thus it is onlv natural that it was just the spirit¬ 
ually elevated Christians, the leaders of the com¬ 
munities — the prophets, confessors, bishops, and 
clergy—who lived in spiritual marriage. In the 
same way the uxores spirituals of the earlier 
times were always such women as enjoyed a special 
position of honour in the community as ‘ brides 
of Christ,’—the virgins, widow's, or even prophet¬ 
esses. What they undertook was not hidden in a 
corner, but was generally admired as a glorious 
example of Christian love and continency. But in 
course of time the judgment of the ancient Church 
regarding the Kyneisaktoi changed. 

Ilerman seems to regard spiritual marriage, in all its forms, 
as a precious ch&racteriHtic of the life of the Christian com¬ 
munity (Simil. x. 3) lreusaus doca not disapprove of it ( llcer. 

1 . 6. 3 Jin.) Tertullian regards it as the most deferable form of 
cohahilntion of man and woman (sec above) Paul of Samosata 
values it highly, and practises it himself. Ills opponents at the 
Hynod of Antioch (Eusebius, UK vil. 30. 1211.), and, shortly 
before that, Ciprian (Up 4. 13. 14), are the first to express 
themselves against, it. The Synods of the 4th cent.—Elvira 
can. 27, Ancyra can. 10, and Nicaea can 3—forbid the clergy 
to have women in their houses, and after that date prohibitions 
of Syneisaktism are never absent from the Church ordinances. 
In cases of disobedience the clergy are punished or even deposed. 
In the case of laymen or monks, strict admonitions are, as a 
rule, regarded as sufficient. 

The different attitudes taken up by the Church 
on the question are explained by the development 
which she had undergone. In the first three 
centuries she had spread very w'idely, and the com¬ 
munities had in places become very numerous. 
There were many elements in her that did not 
take the moral precepts of Christianity seriously. 
The strict prohibitions regarding sins of the flesh 
were, owing to the necessity of the case, weakened 
and modified in the 3rd century. The Roman 
bishop Callistus likened the Church to Noah’s ark, 
in which there were clean and unclean beasts 
(Hippolvt. Philos, ix. 12). Then such a custom as 
spiritual marriage had to be abolished,—a custom 
which, if feasible at all, was so only in small inti¬ 
mate communities, where each one knew the other 
and all were under supervision and discipline. It 
proved, however, excessively difficult to root out 
Syneisaktism, as we may learn from the ever re¬ 
peated piohibitions, which become more and more 
strict as time goes on. How very deep the opposi¬ 
tion to if w ent can be gathered from the fact that 
the later bishop of Antioch, Leontius, castrated 
himself in order to be permitted to retain his house 
companion. Yet people were in many places con¬ 
vinced of the innocence and the justice of such 
a relationship, and even produced proofs from 
w'riters who justified the Syneisakt.oi by quoting 
Biblical examples from the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments (Achelis, Virg. Subintrod. p. 42 f.). 

That spiritual marriage was in course of time 
regarded in a different light, is proved further by 
the changes of designation. 

Tertullian calls the female ascetic, who lives with a man, his 
ux»r spirituals —which is the appropriate name in the sense of 
early davs. Then there occurs the term c.onhospita. The 
spiritual marriage seems to have been called a 6 eA<£ 6 r> 7 *. On the 
other hand, the inhabitants of Antioch invented for the female 
friends of 1‘aul of SamoBata the nickname <rwti<ra.KToi , and this 
name afterwards stuck to female ascetics who lived together 
with like-minded male friends. The term was carried over 
into the Latin Church in the translation svlnntroductcB (Roman 
Synod a. 748 in ManBi, xii. 381). More frequently still the gen¬ 
eral designation, muheres extranece, is used. 

In regard to the question of the age of spiritual 
marriage, the Shepherd of Hernias comes especially 


under consideration. Hernias knows the custom 
of Christian men and women being united to each 
other by u bond of special affinity, even when they 
are separated from each other by all kinds of rela¬ 
tionships m life (Pw. i. I. 1); he presupposes that, 
virgins find shelter m the houses ol Christian 
brothers (Sim. x. 3) ; and, finally, knowH the inti¬ 
mate forms of intercourse which were usual between 
the spiritually betrothed (Sun. ix. 11. 3, 7). He re¬ 
ports, of course, not facts but. visions, but he would 
not have been able to introduce the situations he 
describes in such a matter-of-fact way, if be had 
not regarded them as characteristics of Christian 
brotherly love, of which lie was proud. 

The passage 1 Co 7 has also to he considered, 
since it has been brought by Kd. Graft* into con¬ 
nexion with the question of the Syneisaktoi. Ac¬ 
cording to the interpretation suggested by Grafe, 
1 Co 7 38 refers to the awakening love between a 
Christian householder and a young gill residing in 
his house, who are bound by a common vow ; the 
Apostle recommends that an end be put to the 
precarious situation by marriage. But, on the 
other hand, in v.* 7 be praises the Christian who, in 
the like situation, unuerstandB how to contiol him¬ 
self ; while v. 88 unites both decisions. The matter, 
then, does not concern father and daughter, as has 
generally been held by exegetes, but is a case of 
spiritual marriage—the same situation as we found 
aoove in the case of the bishop and clergy' of 
Antioch, as we must presuppose in Hernias, and as 
we saw in the letters of Cyprian. Wlmt, was so 
inevitable took place at Corinth (alt hough it was 
avoided in other places), viz. that the peculiar re¬ 
lation between the guardian and his spiritual bride 
became too intimate to be endurable for any length 
of time. According to Grafe, St. Paul advised both 
to marry, while the present writer finds it more in 
accordance with the wording of the text (of. the re¬ 
peated 7 a/dfwi')and also with the supposed situation, 
to think that he advised the young woman to leave 
the house and tie married to some other Christian. 
If the words of St. Paul have a concrete case of 
Syneisaktism in view, sueh as prevailed at the 
episcopal court of Antioch, that is almost, the only 
conceivable solution. In ancient times young gills 
were married without much ceremony, and for a 
female ascetic, who had had a disappointing ex¬ 
perience, a marriage was certainly the best way. 
It must, however, be granted that this interpreta¬ 
tion of the passage in Corinthians is not beyond 
question, especially as the text is not quite certain. 

Lastly, tne de Vita Contemplativa must, be 
mentioned. This may be regarded as a genuine 
work of Philo. The Therapeutic in Egypt, who 
are there described, and who tabued mainage and 
sexual enjoyment, lived in union with female eom- 
anions, just as the Christian monks did at a later 
ate. It is the same combination of sexual asceti¬ 
cism and brotherly communion as in Syneisaktism, 
only that the personal intimacy between the indi¬ 
vidual pairs is w'anting ; the brotherly love iH just 
the specifically Christian factor in the spiritual 
marriage. This makes it possible to place the 
beginnings of Syneisaktism in the Apostolic Age. 
The ascetic cohabitation of man ana woman had 
already had its prototype in Hellenistic Judaism. 
It can, however, on more general grounds, hardly 
be doubted that spiritual marriage with its ex¬ 
travagances belongs to the earliest Christian 
times, when ‘the Spirit ’ ruled the community, and 
the ‘ first love ’ still burned. At that time the 
communities were small and intimate, and had had 
no disappointing experiences with regard to them¬ 
selves ; asceticism made its way into the Church ; 
and so all the conditions for the rise of Syneisakt¬ 
ism were present. This must be so if Syneisaktism 
is conceived of, as it has been by us above, as 
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an attempt to substitute for marriage Christian 
brotherly love. If we seek to derive it, in the 
way formerly adopted, from the celibacy of the 
clergy or from Monasticism, then we are driven 
to a much later date for its origin. But in face 
of the testimony of the most ancient Christian 
authors, that can hardly be maintained. 

Litbraturr. — The question was first raised by Henry 
Dodwell, Dissertationss Cypnanicoe, hi. (Oxford, 1682). There¬ 
upon a small literature on the subject grew up. The titles 
of the contributions are given by J. E. Volbeding, Index 
dissertatumum (LipsUn, 1849), P- 167. So far as iH known to the 
present writer, all the authors held Syneisaktism to be an error 
of the corrupt Church of the 3rd century. The above men¬ 
tioned discussion of 1 Co 7 S63tt by Ed. Grafc, ‘Qeistliche 
Verlobnisse bet Paulus,’ followed a notice of Weizsacker, and 
appeared in Theol. Arbeiten aut dem rhemisehen wissensehaftl. 
Predtger-Verem, N.S., iii (Freiburg, 1899). This interpretation 
has found considerable approval. The conception of Syneis- 
aktism given above is proved in detail by H. Achelis, Vtrgines 
Subintroductce ; Em Beitrag zu 1 Cor. 7 (Leipzig, 1902). 

H. Achelis. 

AGARlA, AGAR, AGARl.— An Indian tribe 
which, at the Census of 1901, numbered 270,370, of 
whom the vast majority are found in Bombay, the 
Central Provinces, and Bengal, with a few in other 
parts of N. India. The ethnography of this tribe 
is very obscure, and, as collected under one heading 
in the Census returns, it includes at least three dif¬ 
ferent communities, who may, however, agree in 
being of common Dravidian or Munda origin. In 
Cliota Nftgpur and the adjoining district of Mirza- 
pur the Agaria practise the old rude Dravidian 
method of smelting iron. In the Tributary Mahals 
of Bengal and in the Sambalpur district of the 
Central Provinces they are a fair, good - looking 
race, who claim to have once been Rajputs in the 
neighbourhood of Agra, whence they say they de¬ 
rive their name. The legend runs that they relused 
to bow the head before the Muhammadan emperor 
of Delhi, and were compelled to leave their original 
settlements and migrate southwards. These the 
Census returns describe under the name of Agharia , 
in order to distinguish them from the Agaria , who 
are pure Dravidians. In the Maud la district of the 
same province tiiey are described as a subdivision 
of the Gonds (wh. see), and among the laziest and 
most drunken of that race. In Bombay another 
branch practise in some places the business of salt¬ 
making, and derive their name from the pit (liind. 
Mahr. agar , Skr. dkara, ‘ a mine ’) in which the 
brine is evaporated. 

It is only the tribe in Chota Nagpur and the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood that preserves its original 
beliefs. Generally they have a well-marked totem- 
istic division into sub * castes ; a vague form of 
ancestor-worship, which is confined to propitiating 
the dead of the preceding generation ; and a respect 
for the Sal tree {Shorea robusta), which is used at 
their marriages. In Mirzapur they neglect the 
ordinary Hindu gods, and have a special worship 
of Lohasur Devi, the Mother-goddess who presides 
over the smelling furnace. To her the baigd, or 
village ofliciant, sacrifices a goat which has never 
borne a kid, and burns a few scraps of cake, the 
meat and the remainder of the bread being con¬ 
sumed by the worshippers. In Palam&u, according 
to Forbes, their worship is of a still lower type. 

4 They appear,’ he writes, ‘ to have no deities, and 
to have no knowledge of the Supreme Being, though 
some of them appear to have heard of the universal 
Devi; but 1 do not think they worshipped her in any 
way. On certain days of the year they offer up 
sacrifices to propitiate the spirits of the departed 
members of the family.’ This ceremony is called 
Mfia,’ i.e. ' the Dead.’ They generally also worship 
the Dili or local gods of the village in which they 
happen to settle. In Bengal their women have the 
reputation of being notorious witches. Dalton was 
told that ‘in Gangpur there are old women, pro¬ 
fessors of witchcraft, who stealthily instruct the 


young girls. The latter are all eager to be taught, 
and are not considered proficient till a fine forest 
tree, selected to be experimented upon, is destroyed 
by the potency of their “ mantras ” or charms, ho 
that the wife a man takes to his bosom has probably 
done her tree, and is confident in the belief that she 
can, if she pleases, dispose of her husband in the 
same manner if he makes himself obnoxious.’ 

A closely allied tribe of the E. Mundas in Loliar- 
daga — the Abuts, who speak the same language 
as the Agarifi,—worship Andhariya Devata, the 
Earth-god. The sacrificer places a fowl with its 
head on the anvil, and, holding it in position with 
the forge pincers, strikes its head with a hammer, 
praying that the goddess will protect the worshipper 
from injury by the sparks which fly from red-hot 
iron. These people also worship Bor Pali&ri Bonga, 
the great Hill-god, with the sacrifice of a brown 
goat, and Pandra Devata, the Sun, with a mottled 
fowl. 

The Agaria of the Central Provinces and the 
allied tribe in Bombay are practically Hindus, wor¬ 
shipping in particular Hanumanta, the monkey- 
goa, ana all the village gods and goddesses. But 
they still preserve traces of the original pre-Aryan 
beliefs in representing these deities by stones and 
white ant hills, and by performing tneir worship 
through their own headman, and not by a Brahman 
ofliciant. 

Litbraturr.— For Bengal and the United Provinces : Dalton, 
Ethnology of Bengal (1872), 196, 32211.; Forbes, Settlement lie- 
port on Palamdu, quoted m North Indian Note* and Queries. 
iv. 43 ; Crooke, Tnltes and Castes (1896) i. 1 ff. For Central 
Provinces: Census Report, 1901, l. 196, 822 f.; Gazetteer, i. 273 f. 
467. For Bombay : Gazetteer, xv. pt. i. 360. For the Asure : 
JASB lvii. pt. L 8 ; Census Report, 1901, i. 283. 

W. Crooke. 

AGASTYA (or Agasti).—The reputed author 
of some Vedic hymns ( Rigveda , i. 165-191). In 
the Rigveda he is sometimes mentioned, and some 
particulars are alluded to, notably his miraculous 
origin and hiH relation to Lop&mudr&, his wife 
(see E. Sieg, Sagcnstoffc des Rigveda , i. 105-129). 
In Hindu mythology * he is regarded as the 
patron saint of Southern India, where places 
Bacred to him abound ; still, his hermitage was 
shown on the Yamuna near Prayftga.f He orig¬ 
inated from the seed of Mitra and Vanina, which 
they had dropped into a water-jar on seeing the 
heavenly nymph Urvasi.t From his double pa¬ 
rentage he is called Maitrfivaruni, and from his 
being born from a jar he got the names Kurnbha- 
sambhava, Kalasavoni, and similar ones denoting 
‘jar-born.’ A Vedic name of Agastya is Mftnya. 

Agastya, growing old as an ascetic, was ad¬ 
monished by his ancestors to beget a son in order 
to save himself and them from perdition. He 
therefore produced, by magic power, a beautiful 
maiden, Lop&mudra, from the best part of all 
creatures, and gave her to the king of Vidarbha 
to be his daughter. Nobody daring, on account 
of her supernatural beauty, to pretend to her hand, 
Agastya at last demanded her in marriage. The 
king, fearing his wrath, acceded to his wish, and 
Lop&mudra Became the wife of the ascetic. When, 
however, after a course of penances in Gang&dv&ra, 
Agastya desired to embrace his wife, she refused 
to do his will unless she was decked out in such 
splendid robes and costly ornaments as she had 
been accustomed to in her father’s house. In order 
to satisfy her demand, Agastya applied to different 
kings for treasures ; but he ascertained that their 
budgets were just balanced, so that they might 
not bestow wealth on him. On their advice and 
in their company he went to the king of Manimatl, 
the D&nava Ilvala, who was famous for his riches. 

See Holtzmann’s paper on Agastya in the Mahdbhdrata in 
ZDMG xxxiv. p. 689 ff. 

f Mahdbhdrata, Hi. 87. 

! Brhaddevatd, v. 30 ; R&mdyana, vii. 6T. 
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Now Ilvala, an enemy of the Br&hmans, had a 
brother, Vfttapi, whom, on the arrival of a 
Brahman, he used to kill and then to prepare as 
a meal. When the unsuspecting guest had finished 
his dinner, Ilvala, by his magical power, called 
Vftt&pi to life again, and in this way killed his 
victim. The Danava tried this trick on Agastya, 
but his incantation failed to revive Vfttapi, whom 
Agastya had already completely digested. So 
Ilvala was fain to give Agastya such treasures 
as satisfied the desires of Lopamudrft. According to 
the liaindyana (iii. 11. 66), however, Agastya, on 
this occasion, reduced the Danava to ashes by fire 
issuing from his eye. The Ri§i had by Lopftmudra 
a son called Drdhasyu or Idhmavftha.* ! 

Another famous deed of Agastya was his having 
caused the fall of Nahusa. 

When, after vanquishing Vrtra, Indra, polluted with the sm 
of brahmahatyd, or killing of a Br&hman, fled and hid himself, 
the gods made Nahusa ruler of the skies. But Nahusa soon 
became overbearing and desired to make dachi, Indra’s wife, his 
own. She, however, would not consent unless he came to her 
on a car drawn by the seven Ri^is Nahusa therefore yoked 
them to his car, and made them draw it. During his ride, he, 
for some cause, differently stated in different places, kicked 
Agastya on the head, whereupon the Rift turned him, hy his 
curse, into a serpent, until Y udhis^hira should release him from 
the curse, t 

Most frequently Agastya is mentioned in San¬ 
skrit works as having stayed the abnormal growth 
of the Vindhya range, and as having drunk up the 
ocean. 

The Vindhya was Jealous of Mount Meru, round which sun 
and moon and stars were always revolving. In order to force 
the heavenly liodies to go round him too, Vindhya began to 
ow, and rose to such a height that the grids became alarmed 
ley therefore asked Agastya to prevent the mountain from 
obstructing the path of the sun. Accordingly the went 
with his family to the Vindhya, and, pretending to have some¬ 
thing to do in the South, he asked the mountain to cease grow¬ 
ing till he should return,; and whan the Vindhya had agreed, he 

g assed on and took up his abode in the South for ever.l His 
eriiutage was near the God&vari and Pampa, where Rama 
and Sita were his guests. | The Ramayana, however, takes 
ap|>arcutly no heed of Agast.sa's resolve never to leave the 
South, for in Bk vu it is related that he visited Rama tn 
Ay odhya, and there told him the early history of Rivapa and 
Hanuman. 

The drinking up of the ocean is thus related in 
the Mahubfuirata (iii. 103 IF.); 

The Kalakeyas or Kaleyas, a class of Asuras, had fought under 
Vytra against the gods. After the death of their leader they 
hid themselves in the ocean where the gods could not reach 
them, and determined to extirpate the Brahmans and holy 
men ; for thus, they thought, they would bring alxjut the 
end of the world. The gods, alarmed by their raidtt, were 
advised by Visnu to implore Agastya for help The Rigi, ac¬ 
cordingly, drank up the water of the ocean and thus laid bare 
the Kalakeyas, who were then slain hy the gods. The ocean 
continued a void till Bhagiratha led the Qanga to it and thus 
filled it again with water. 

A curious trait of our saint is that he was a 
famous hunter and archer. For this reason, proh 
ably, Mauu (v. 22) adduces Agastya as an au 
thority for killing deer and birds for sacrificial 
purposes and for servants’ food. 

After his death Agastya was placed among the 
stars || as Canopus, the most brilliant star in the 
southern heavens except Sirius. The heliacal rising 
of this star, while the sun is in the asterism Hastft, 
marks the setting in of autumn after the close o: 
the rains. If 

Agastya seems, in popular belief, to represent 
that force of nature which makes an end of the 
monsoon,—in mythological language, drinks up th< 
waters of the ocean,—and which brings back tin 
sun, temporarily hidden hy the clouds of the rainy 
season, or, turned mythologically, stays the growth 
of Vindhya obstructing the path of the sun. As 
a rain-godling, * who is supposed to have power 
* Mah&bhdrata , ill. 90-90. 

t Mahabharata, v. 17 ff., xii. 842 ff.; and, with some varia¬ 
tions, xiii. 99 ff. 

1 Mahabharata , Iii. 10S. 

{ RamdyanaAii. 11 f. ; Kadambari, ed. Peterson, p. 21 ff. 
r Taittiriya Arapyaka, i. 11 . 2. 

\ Yarn ha Mihira, Rfhat Samhitd, xii. 7ff. 


to stop the rain,’ he is still invoked in Muzaffar- 
nagar.* 

in Southern India, Agastya 4 is venerated as the 
earliest teacher of science and literature’; he is 
the reputed author of many Tamil works ; ‘ he 
is believed to he still alive, though invisible to 
ordinary eyes, and to reside somewhere on the 
fine conical mountain in Travnncore commonly 
called Agastya’s hill, from which the Porunei, or 
Tamraparni, the sacred river of Tinnevelli, takes 
,ts rise.’t See also Vedic Religion (4 I> b). 

H.,Jacobi. 

AGE.—In most animals there is a normal spe- 
sific size to which the great majority of the adult 
members of the species closely approximate. In a 
large collection representing a species there may 
je a few giants ana a few dwarfs, but most of the 
Lembers show a close approximation to the same 
imit of growth, and there are good reasons for 
believing that the normal specific size is adaptive, 
that it has been slowly established in the course 
i selection as the fittest size for the given organ- 
zation and the given conditions of life. In some 
:ases, e.g. many fishes, there is no such definite 
imit of growth ; thus haddocks are often found as 
arge as cods. 

Similarly, in many animals that have been care¬ 
fully studied, we find that there is a normal poten¬ 
tial duration of life,—an age which is rarely 
exceeded, though it may be seldom attained. 
This normal 4 lease of life 1 is in most cases known 
only in a general way, though in many cases we 
arc able to say that the living creature in question 
never lives longer than a few months, or & year, or 
a few years. Statistics from forms kept in cap¬ 
tivity are obviously vitiated by the artificial con¬ 
ditions, and the life of animals in their natural 
conditions is so often ended by a 4 violent death ’— 
coming sooner or later according to the varying 
intensity of the struggle for existence—that it is 
difficult to say what the normal potential duration 
of life really is. But a critical survey of a large 
body of facts led Weismann in his essay on ‘The 
Duration of Life’ (1889) to the conclusion that 
this, like size, is an adaptive character, gradually 
defined by selection in relation to the external 
conditions of life. 

Attempts have often been made to correlate 
the duration of life with certain structural and 
functional characteristics of the type discussed, 
e.g. with size, with the duration of the growing 
period, with rapidity or sluggishness of life, but 
none of these correlations can he generalized, 
and there is much to he said for Weismann’s 
more cautious thesis, that the length of life is de¬ 
termined in relation to the needs of the species. 
Given a certain rate of reproduction and a certain 
average mortality, the duration of life that sur¬ 
vives is that which is fittest to the conditions. 
(See ADAPTATION.) Ill the same essay Weismann 
pointed out that unicellular organisms, which have 
no 4 body ’ to keep up, which can continually make 
good their waste by repair, and which ha\every 
simple inexpensive modes of reproduction, are practi¬ 
cally * immortal,’ i.e. they are not subject to natural 
death as higher organisms are. Gpigrammatically 
expressed, natural death is the price paid for a 
4 body.’ 

In the case of man, we must clearly distinguish 
between the average specific longevity, about 34 
years in Europe—but happily raisable with de¬ 
creasing infantile mortality, improved sanitation, 
decreasing warfare, increasing temperance and 
carefulness,—and the potential specific longevity , 
which for the present race is normally between 

* Crooke, The Popular Religion and Folklore qf Northern 
India, i. 76. 

t Caldwell, Compar. Gram, of Dravidian Language**, 119f 
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seventy and one hundred years. There is no war 
rant for fixing any pieeise limit, either for the past 
or the future. All that we can scientifically say 
is that there are few well-established instances of 
a greater human longevity than 104 years. Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis did good service (1862) in 
destructively criticising numerous alleged cases of 
centenariamsm, the occurrence of which he at first 
regai dcd as quite unproved, hut even he finally 
admitted that men do sometimes reach a hundred 
years, and that some have reached one hundred 
and three or four. The famous cases of Thomas 
Parr, Henry Jenkins, and the Countess of Des¬ 
mond, said to be 152, 169, and 140 respectively, 
were ruled out of court by Mr. Thoms, wlio edited 
Notts and Queries at the time when Sir (1. C. Lewis’s 
wholesome scepticism created much stir. As man 
is a slowly varying organism, as regards physical 
characters at least, it is extremely unlikely that 
his longevity was ever much greater than it is 
now. Monsters in age and monsters in size are 
alike incredible. 

Prof. K. Metchnikofl' is one of the few modern 
biologists who would deal generously with Biblical 
and other old records of great human longevity. 
He apparently thinks there has been some mis¬ 
understanding in regard to Methuselah’s 969 years 
and Noah’s 950, but he accepts the great ages of 
175, 180, and 147 years ascribed to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. Similarly, he accepts the 185 
years with which St. Mungo of Glasgow has been 
credited. And as he is generous in regard to the 
past, he is hopeful in regard to the future, believ¬ 
ing that a more careful and temperate life, as well 
as an enlightened recognition of the disharmonies 
of our bodily frame, may bring about a time when 
man will no longer, as Button says, ‘ die of disap¬ 
pointment,’ but attain everywhere ‘a hundred 
years.’ ‘ Humanity,’ Metchnikoff says, * would 
make a great stride towards longevity could it. put 
an end to syphilis, which is the cause of one-fifth 
of the cases of arterial sclerosis. The suppression 
of alcoholism, the second great factor in the pro¬ 
duction of senile degeneration of the arteries, will 
produce a still more marked extension of the term 
of life. Scientific study of old age and of the 
means of modifying its pathological character will 
make life longer and happier.’ He also quotes the 
theoretically simple conclusion of Pfluger’s essay 
on ‘The Art of prolonging Human Life’:—'Avoid 
the things that are harmful, and be moderate in 
all things.’ 

A fact of much interest is the statistical evidence 
that such a subtle character as ‘ longevity,’ that is 
to say, a tendency to a certain lease of life, be it long 
or short, is heritable like other inborn characters, 
though it rests, of course, to some extent with the 
individual or his environment to determine whether 
the inherited tendency is realized or not. Just 
as stature is a heritable quality, so is potential 
longevity, but the degree of expression is in part 
determined by ‘nurture’—taking the word in the 
widest sense. 

There is, as we have hinted, reason to believe 
that natural death is not to be regarded simply as 
an intrinsic necessity—the fate of all life ; we can 
carry the analysis further, and say that it is inci¬ 
dent on the complexity of the bodily machinery, 
which makes complete recuperation well-nigh irn- 
»ossible, and almost forces the organism to accumu- 
ate arrears, to go into debt to itself; that it is 
incident on the limits which are set to the multi¬ 
plication and renewal of cells within the body, 
thus nerve-cells in higher animals cannot be added 
to after an early stage in development ; and it is 


incident on the occurrence of organically expensive 
modes of reproduction, for reproduction is often 
the beginning of death. At the same time, it 
seems difficult to rest satisfied with these and 
other physiological reasons, and we fall back on 
the selectionist view that the duration of life lias 
been, in part at least, punctuated from without 
and in reference to large issues ; it has been gradu¬ 
ally regulated in adaptation to the welfare of the 
species. 

It seems to us suggestive to recognize four 
categories of phenomena in connexion with age. 
The first is that of the immortal unicellular ani¬ 
mals which never grow old, which seem exempt 
from natural death. The second is that of many 
wild animals, which reach the length of their 
life’s tether without any hint of ageing, and pass 
off the scene—or are shoved ofl—victims of violent 
death. In many fishes and reptiles, for instance, 
which are old in years, there is not in their organs 
or tissues the least hint of age - degeneration. 
The third is that of the majority of civilized 
human beings, some domesticated, and some wild 
animals, in which the decline of life is marked by 
normal senescence. The fourth is that of many 
human beings, not a few domesticated animals, 
e.g. horse, dog, cat, and some semi-domesticated 
animals, notably bees, in which the close of life is 
marked by distinctively pathological send tty. It 
seems certain that wild animals rarely exhibit moir 
than a slight senescence, while man often exhibits 
a bathos of senility. What is the explanation of 
this ? 

The majority of wild animals seem to die a 
violent death, before there is time for senescence, 
much less senility. The character of old age de¬ 
pends upon the nature of the physiological bad 
debts, some of which are more unnatural than 
others, much more unnatural in tamed than in 
wild animals, much more unnatural in man than 
in animals. Furthermore, civilized man, shelteied 
from the extreme physical forms of the stiuggie 
for existence, can live for a long time with a veiy 
defective hereditary constitution, which may end 
in a period of very undesirable senility. Man is 
also very deficient in the resting instinct, and 
seldom takes much thought about resting habits. 
In many cases, too, there has come about m human 
societies a system of protective agencies which 
allow the weak to survive through a period of pro¬ 
longed senility. We cannot, perhaps, do other¬ 
wise in regard to those we love ; but it is plain 
that our better ambition would be to heighten the 
standard of vitality rather than merely tc piolong 
existence, so that if we have an old age it may be 
without senility. Those whom the gods love die 
young. 

Litrratur*.—E bstein, Dir Kunst dat menschliche I^eben ru 
verlangem, Wiefitmiien, 1891; Flourens, De la Longemtc 
humaine?, Paris, 1886 ; G. M. Humphry, Old Agr.and Change) 
incidental to it, Cambridge, 1886; E. Ray Lankester, ‘ ('em 
tenariamsm,’ In The Advancement of Science, London, Ihdo, 
also Comparative Longevity in Man and Animals, London. 
1870 ; Lejoncourt, Galerir dra crntenairet ancient el modm nrs. 
Pans, 1842 ; E. Metchnikofl, ‘ Etudes Biologiques sur la Vnnl- 
leBse,’ in Annalee Inst. J'asteur, i. (1901) p. 806, ii. (1902) |>. 912, 
also The Mature of Man [tr. 1903], eep. eh. x., ‘The Scien 
tifle Study of Old Age ’; Karl Pearson, The Chances of Death, 
vol. i., London, 1897; Pflnger, Ueber die Kunst der Verlang- 
erung des memchlichcn Leoens, Bonn, 1890; W. J. Thoms, 
Human Ijongevity, 1878; J. Arthur Thomson, ‘On Growing 
Old,’ in London Quart. Hev., April 1908, H. de Varigny, art 
' Croissance' in Richet’s Diet, de Physiologic, iv., 1900; August 
Weismann, ‘The Duration of Life,’ in assays uptm Heredity 
Oxford, 1889 J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 

AGED.—See Abandonment and Exposure, 
Old Age. 
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Primitive (L. H. Cray), p. 183. 
Babylonian (A. Jeremiah), p. 183. 
Buddhist (L. de la V. Poussin), p. 187. 
Christian (G. Bonet Maury), p. 190. 
Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 192. 


Greek and Roman (K. F. Smith), p. 192. 
Indian (H. Jacobi), ]». 200. 

Jewish (E. N. Aulkr), p. 202. 
Zoroastrian (N. Sodf.rbi.om), p. 205. 


AGES OF THE WORLD (Primitive and 

American).—i. The conception of a series of cosmic 
eras, mutually related, yet separated from each 
other by cataclysms destroying the entire known 
world and forming the basis for an essentially new 
creation, is peculiar to a high degree of religious 
development. The idea of creation is common to 
practically all religious systems (see art. Cosmo¬ 
gony), and at a later, though still relatively 
primitive, period is evolved the notion of a cosmic 
cataclysm which is to annihilate the world. Still 
later, it would seem, comes the doctrine that after 
this cosmic annihilation there is to be anew world, 
a belief which is found, for instance, in systems so 
divergent as the Iranian ami the Norse. Closely 
connected with the belief in the regeneration 
of the world is the well-nigh universal doctrine 
that the entire earth has already been destroyed 
by a flood (see Deluge). The theory of Ages of 
the World has been carried still further by the 

f rtiase which holds that the present cosmic era has 
>een preceded by others, and the Greek, Hindu, 
and Buddhist systems have even evolved a series 
of cycles each of which contains four Ages, and 
which have been and are to be repeated in infinite 
succession. 

2 . The most familiar example of the belief in 
Ages of the World is, of course, the philosophized 
Greek view presented by Hesiod ( Works and Days, 
109- 201), according to whom there have been four 
Ages—golden, silver, brass, Riid iron—each worse 
than the. one preceding. Equally pessimistic is 
the Hindu system of Ages, where the four yugas , 
or Ages of a ‘day of Brahma’ ( 12,000 years), are 
successively shorter in duiation and mcieasingly 
degenerate. A mong primitive peoples such a series 
of Ages of the Woild seems to he unknown, yet it 
is noteworthy that among the South American 
Indians it is generally held that the world has 
alieady been destioyed twice, once by fire and 
again by flood, as among the eastern Tupis and 
the Araw r aks of Guiana. In like manner, the 
ancient Peruvians fancied not only that two 
cosmic cataclysms had occurred, but that the 
world was again to be destroyed, so that they 
stood in terror of every lunar and solar eclipse. 

3 . Outside the great culture nations of Asia, 
Northern Africa, and Europe, however, only the 
Aztecs of ancient Mexico, perhaps under the in¬ 
fluence of the still more highly developed Mayas of 
Yucatan, evolved a doctrine of Ages of the World. 
This marvellous people held that the present era, 
w hich bore no special name, w*as preceaed by four 
Ages or ‘Suns : the Sun of Earth, the Sun of 
Fire, the Sun of Air, and the Sun of Water. Each 
of these cycles had been terminated by a fearful 
and universal cataclysm, and the Aztecs looked 
forward wdth dread to the end of the present era. 
At the close of each cycle of fifty-two years they 
were tilled with special fear ; every fire was ex¬ 
tinguished, and all the priests, followed by the 
people, inurclied in solemn procession to a moun¬ 
tain two leagues from the capital. There they 
watched with bated breath for the rising of the 
Pleiades, and when this constellation was seen, 
the priests rekindled fires by the friction of two 


pieces of wood, one of which was placed on the 
nrenst of a human sacrifice, while the multitude 
rejoiced in the assurance that the world would 
surely survive for another cycle of fifty-two years. 
It is noteworthy that Aztec sources vary widely 
with regard to both the length and the sequence 
of the cosmic eras, the latter being given not only 
as stated above, but also as Water, Air, Fire, 
Earth ; Earth, Air, Fire, Water ; Water, Earth, 
Air, Fire ; and Water, Air, Earth, Fire. In like 
manner, the order of the cataclysms which termin¬ 
ated the several eras varies according to the dif¬ 
ferent sources, but it is certain at least that the 
Sun of Earth was terminated by famine, the Sun 
of Fire by conflagration, the Sun of Air by a 
hurricane, and the Sun of Water by a flood. 

4 . The basis of this Aztec belief in Ages of the 
World is not altogether certain. It has been 
suggested that it was due, at least in part, to 
the tremendous natural phenomena of a tropical 
country, and also to the political and social revolu¬ 
tions -which took place in ancient Mexico. The 
former explanation is doubtless the one to he pre¬ 
ferred, implying a reminiscence of some remote 
catastrophe, mythopoetically magnified by suc¬ 
cessive generations, especially as this hypothesis 
also explains the characteristic South American 
belief in a twofold destruction of the world by fire 
and flood. 

LrTKRATi/R*. — Waitz, Anthropologic dcr Natnrvolkcr , iv. 
161-163 (Leipzig, 1H64); Bnnton, Myths of the New W orld a, 
pji. 221)- 233 (New York, 1876), Reville, Native licligions of 
Mexico and Peru, pp 113 118 (London, 1884); Ehrenreich, 
Mythcn und Legcnden dcr sudamcr. Urvolkcr , pp. 30-31 
(Berlin, 1905). LOUIS H. GRAY 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Babylonian).— 
Even before the discovery of the Cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions, it was known that, the Babylonians had re¬ 
flected on the course of the world’s history, and 
that they regulated the Ages of the World according 
to the movements of the planets. Seneca * reports 
a statement of Berosus, w ho under the Tule of the 
Seleucids was priest in the Marduk temple of 
Babylon, and whose lost historical w r ork Chaldaica 
was intended to prove the commencement of a 
new world period under the Seleucids or under 
Alexander. 

‘ BeroHus Bays that cver\ thing taken place according to the 
course of the planets, and he maintains this so confidently that he 
determines the times for tiie conflagration of the world and for 
the flood. He asserts that the world will burn when all the 
planets which now move in different courses come together in the 
Crab.f so that they all stand in a straight line in the same sign, 
and that the future flood will take place when the same con¬ 
junction occurs in Capricorn. For the former is the constella¬ 
tion of the summer Bolstice, the latter of the winter solstice; 
they are the decisive signs of the zodiac, because the turning- 
points of the year he in them.’ 

These accounts of Berosus have here, as well as 
in the narratives of the Creation and the Flood, 
been proved thoroughly reliable. The teaching 
which underlies them regarding the course of the 
world corresponds to the accounts which we can 
read from the cuneiform inscriptions. 

* Fragm. hist Grate, ii. 60. 

t The sign of the Crab in the zodiac is the turning-point of the 
summer sun, if the vernal equinox liee in the Ram ; the corre¬ 
sponding turning • point of the winter sun is Capricorn. Our 
calendar has retained the designations, although the vernal 
equinox has long ago waved into the Fish. 
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The Babylonian doctrine, which we find jiopular 
ized in myths, dramatic and festive customs, an< 
games, inquires into the origin of things and th< 
development of the world from its beginnings ii 
chaos to its renewal in future neons. The doctrim 
has Hpread over the whole world. We find it agai 
in Egypt, in the religion of the Avesta, and i 
India; traces of it are discovered in China, a 
well as in Mexico and among the savage nations o 
South America. To refer these phenomena bac’ 
to ‘elementary ideas’ (Bastian, Volkeridee), suel 
as may arise independently among different people? 
will not hold good in view of the eireumstann 
that we have to do with ideas connected wit! 
definite facts which rest on continued astronomical 
observations. Babylonia was, moreover, according 
to a constant tradition, the home of astronomy 
(‘Chaldean wisdom ’), and there the science of th< 
stars formed the basis of all intellectual culture. 

In the Babylonian conception of the universe, 
which regards everything earthly as a copy of a 
heavenly prototype, the zodiac is considered th< 
most important part of the whole universe. Tin 
zodiac (hipuk Sam?) is the broad ‘Way’ on tin 
heavens, r. ‘JO degrees, upon which the sun, tin 
moon, Venus and the four other moving star; 
(planets) known to antiquity, trace out thoi 
course ; while the other stars, the fixed stars, seem 
to stand still on the hall of the revolving heavens, 
The moving stars were regarded as interpreters o; 
the Divine will. The heaven of fixed stars was 
related to them like a commentary written on thi 
margin of a book of revelation. 

The luiersof the zodiac are the sun, the moon 
and Venus. In a mythological text( WA J iv. pi. 5 
we are told that Bel placed them to rule the hipuk 
samfi. 'flic four remaining planets, Marduk 
Jupiter, Nebo-Mercury, Ninib-Mars, and Nergal 
Saturn, correspond to the quarter appearances o: 
the three, and have their special place of reve 
lation at the four quarter points of the cycle, or, 
sneaking in terms of space, at the four corners of 
the world. Every one of the astral divinities 
represents the whole Divine power. Polytheism 
rests on myth, which popularizes the teaching, 
and on worship, which again is a product of the 
mythology. The tern pie-teaching at every plac 
of worship serves to prove that the divinity 
reveals itself at a particular place in a definite 
form and shape, such as result from the relation 
of that place to the corresponding sacred region 
of the heavens ( tottos , lemjtlum). The local god 
is summus deus for the region ; the other gods are 
like wonder-working saints. 

Seeing, however, that the Divine power reveals 
itself in the zodiac, the theory involves a triadr 
conception of the godhead. The triad—sun, moon, 
and Venus—in their relation to each other, i 
well as each of these three bodies individually, 
comprehends the whole bein^ of the godhead. In 
the case of every mythological phenomenon, the 
question must be raised whether the divinity in the 
particular place or in the expression of its worship 
stands for the sun, the moon, or the Venus- (Istar-) 
character. In each case, however, the deity repre¬ 
sents at the same time the whole cycle, which 
repeats its phenomena in every microcosm of the 
natural world. The same is true of Marduk, 
Neho, Ninib, and Nergal. In the teaching of 
Babylon, which is best known to us, the chief 
points in the sun’s track belong to them in a 
special sense as well as the quarter appearances 
of the sun’s course. They can thus be designated 
sun-gods, but they can equally well be represented 
as forms of the moon or of Venus as they appear 
in their course. In like manner, they are repre¬ 
sentatives of the course of the cycle of nature 
(Tannnuz in the upper and under world), which 


runs parallel with the astral phenomena in the 
changes of the year. Marduk and Nebo as the 
embodiments of the spring and harvest phenomena, 
or Ninib and Nergal as the embodiments of the 
phenomena of summer and winter, could occupy 
the place of Taramuz in both halves of his cycle. 

The Babylonian sages reached the profound con¬ 
ception that time and space are identical.* Botli 
are revelations of the Divine power, and have 
therefore the same principles of division. 

The course of the world cycle is consummated in 
the struggle of the two powers of the world system, 
light and darkness, the upper and the under world, 
the summer of the world and the winter of the 
world. In the myths the sun and the moon are 
the combatants. The moon is, according to the 
Babylonian teaching, the star of the upper world 
(the reverse holds in Egypt). She dies and rises 
again from the dead ( inbu &a ina rammnni&a 
ibband , ‘ fruit, which produces itself out of itself ’); 
she symbolizes the power of life from the dead. 
The sun, which, in opposition to the moon, stands 
at the low point, and in which the stars disappear, 
is the power of the under world. ‘ Istar desires 
to become the queen of heaven.’ In the myth 
she is the heavenly virgin (in the zodiac she is 
represented by the figure of the Virgin with the 
ear of corn or with the child) who gives birth to 
the sun-child or the moon-child, which then over¬ 
comes the dragon of darkness and thereby brings 
in the new era,—but then at the highest point of 
the course dies and sinks down into the under 
world ; or she is the Venus, who descends into the 
under world and brings up the fallen ones. The 
four planets of the four points of the world, which 
indicate in the gyration the turning-points of the 
sun (Ninib and Nergal) and the equinoctial points 
(Marduk and Neho), are made use of in the mythol¬ 
ogy in the following manner: Marduk is the 
hringer in of the new time (the spring sun), Neho 
(Hermes with the balance of the dead) is the guide 
to the dark half of the lower world, Ninib (Mars) 
brings the doom of the change of the summer sun 
(death of Tammuz by the boar, the sacred animal 
of Ninib), Nergal is lord of the dark half of the 
under world. Thus Marduk and Neho exchange 

{ daces under the precedence of Babylon, whose 
ocal god is Marduk. The rOle of bringing in the 
new time belongs in reality to Neho. Ilis name 
indicates that he is the ‘prophet’ of the new time 
Nebo-Mercury is the morning-star; in the word 
ies the root of the official name nebi\ ‘prophet,’ 
i.e. one who announces the new age).+ 

The change of the arc of day and the arc of night, 
the summer and winter courses of the stars, and the 
related change of life and death in nature, result 
in the doctrine of the change of the Ages . The 
change of the seasons corresponds to the succession 
of day and night. According to the principle that 
the microcosm everywhere reflects the macrocosm, 
the year is a copy of the greater period of time, in 
which the evolution of the world is consummated, 
and the seasons correspond to Ages of the World. 

The acceptance of Ages of the World must go 
hack to the observation of the stages of the sun’s 
course. Before we speak of these Sun Ages of the 
World, we shall give a survey of traces of Ages 
if the World in which the connexion with these 
itages is not at first apparent. 

The cuneiform texts mention ‘ kings before the 
Flood ’ in opposition to ‘ kings after the Flood.’ 
~ 1 hey are thought of as in past time:— 

* The Assyr.-Bab. ’ dlam , 'world,' ia the Jleb. 6ldm, ‘primeval 
[me/ ‘eternity.’ 

f Jupiter, as a planet, has in itself no claim to special emphasis, 
n our order of the days of the week it occupies the fifth place 
(Thursday, Jeudi, Jovit diet). The fact that the classical peoples 
raise him to the rank of summus dent is an indication of ths 
wide diffusion of the Babylonian conception of the world. 
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i. Lam abubi, ‘the time before the Flood.’ In 
the time before the Flood there lived the heroes, 
who (according to the Gilgames Epic, which on the 
11th table tells the story of the Flood) dwell in 
the under world, or, like the Babylonian Noah, are 
removed into the heavenly world. At that time 
there lived, too, the (seven) sages. Asurbanipal 
speaks of inscriptions of the time before the Flood. 
A magical text mentions a saying ol an old sage 
he foie the Flood. WAI v. 44, 20rt, speaks of 4 kings 
after the Flood.’ Berosus indicates along with 
the sages the early kings, who together lived 120 
years. 

1. Aloros (— Bab. Artiru'l) 

2. Alaporos (Adaporos)-adapa, i.e. Marduk, the son of Ea in 

the heroic age, who, an the brinjfer in of the new age (cf. 
‘A Ban fj.tXXuty), Marduk as fighting with the dragon, will 
introduce tin* new age of the world." 

8. Amfiion -ainflu, ‘man.* Aa Adapa corresponds to the 
Biblical patriarch Seth, AmClon in like manner corre¬ 
sponds to Enosh (i.e. man). 

4. Ammenon ** umtndnu (‘ workmanter') •= Cain (Caman), 

‘ smith 4 (cf. Aram, qain&ya—' smith ’). 

6. Megalaros^?. 

6. I)aonos=*?. 

7. Evcdorachos = Knmeduranln, ‘favourite of the great gods,’ 

who taught his son the secret of heaven and earth ; i.e. 
Enoch, who walked with Ood, and after a life of 366 
yearn (the number of the nun) wan taken away. The 
Jewish feast of the turning of the winter sun (llanukkah, 

‘ feast,’ later applied to the dedication of the Temple) was 
connected with Enoch. Jubilees (4 21 ) says of hint: * Enoch 
was among the angels of God six jubilees; and they 
showed him all that the rule of the sun is in heaven and 
on the earth, and ho wrote it all down.’ 

8. Anienipsinos — ainel-Si rt, ‘man of the £od Sin ^Methu¬ 

selah. There is a Babylonian text which communicates 
4 the secrets' of Amel Sin. 

9. Otiartes (Opartes’)- I’hara-Tutu, father of the Babylonian 

Noah (UtnapiStim, Hasisatra, in Berosus Xisuthros). 

Berosus relates that Kronos before the Flood had 
ordered Xisuthros to engrave with letter-signs all 
things according to their beginning, middle, and 
end (engraving on tablets with cuneiform letters is 
meant), and to deposit them in Sippar. After 
the Flood his children and relatives had gone to 
Babylon, taken the writings from Sippar, and 
circulated them among the people. 

2 . The historic period, which again unfolds itself 
in Ages. The division of the Ages into periods 
before and after the Flood is also connected with 
the course of the stars. The Golden Age of early 
times corresponds to the time in which the vernal 
equinox in the zodiac goes through the dominion 
of Anu (four ligures). The Flood brought the 
course of the world through the dominion of 
Ea (four figures, water - region); the historical 

icriod corresponds with Bel’s realm of the zodiac. 

<br the track of the zodiac is portioned out to 
Anu, Bel, and Ea, the triad of Divine power in the 
whole universe of space, corresponding on the 
zodiac to Sin, ftamas, and Ist-ar. The restoration 
of the world after the Flood corresponds to the 
fashioning of the world after the original chaos, 
which also appears as the power of the waters (in 
the myth the water-dragon nad been subdued); the 
world after the Flood corresponds to the primeval 
world after the Creation. + 

The application of Ages of the World to the 
periods of the evolution of the aeon of mankind is 
connected in a special way with the teaching about 

* Marduk and Adapa are both abkallu , i.e. 4 sages ’ in the Divine 
sense. Sennacherib, who, by the destruction of Babylon and the 
raising of Nineveh into prominence by violent means, sought 
to inaugurate a new era, allows himself to be glorified as Adapa. 
He says (K. 270, la): ‘ABSur spoke in a dream to the grand¬ 
father of the king, my lord “ abkallu ” : "the king, the king of 
kings (ASurbanipal), is the grandson of the abkallu and Adapa.”* 
See p. 186 b for the inauguration of a new Age with Aflurbanipal. 

t The Biblical story of the Flood still shows traces of the 
notion found in the Babylonian narrative of the flooding of the 
whole world. The mountain where the ark landed is originally 
the mountain of the world. The report of the Priests’ Code (Gn 
g4f is) gives the precise height of the mountain. On its top 
stands the tree of life (olive tree) from which the dove brings 
the leaf. The ark of the Indian Flood also lands on ths moun¬ 
tain of ths world. 


the calendar, which is based on observation of the 
precession of the equinoxes. 

By the precession of the equinoxes is meant the gradual dis- 

r ilacement of the same point of day in the ecliptic, the middle 
me of the zodiac, which the sun's track marks out. The inclina¬ 
tion of the axis of the earth to the plane of the sun is variable 
In accordance with this, the point of intersection of the apparent 
plane of the sun and of the equator recedes for the spectator 
For the observation of the ancients this resulted in the follow¬ 
ing phenomenon . The position of the sun in the same spring 
dayB recedes from year to year farther towards the east. In 
72 years the displacement amounts to a day, in ever} 2200 years 
therefore, about a figure in the zodiac. The vernal equinox 
traverses once in 12x2200 years the water-region (Flood) and 
the fire-region. On this fact rests the teaching of Berosus given 
above (p. 183**). 

In the region of further Asia, the earliest his¬ 
torical time of which we can find traces in the 
original sources had placed the cult of the god 
of the moon in the forefront. Saigon says, in his 
State inscription of the king of Melubba, that his 
fathers had, from distant times, since the a*on 
of the moon-god ( Adi Mannar), sent no more 
messengers to his predecessors. In the scheme 
of the partition of the world between the moon 
and the sun (moon = star of the upper world, sun 
= the star of the under world ; see above, p. 184 1 ’), 
Nebo would, in the lire-Babylonian order, corre¬ 
spond to the moon, Marduk to the sun. Nebo, 
too, in accordance with his character, is the 
‘ prophet ’; and, according to the nature of the 
doctrine regarding him, also the victor over the 
power of darkness, the bearer of the tablets of 
late. Under the influence of the supremacy of 
Babylon he has exchanged his rble with Muiuuk ; 
and this, by the way, agrees with the principle of 
the Babylonian doctrine, according to which op¬ 
posites pass over into one another (east and west, 
south and north, summer and winter, day and 
night, exchange their rftles). We could thus speak 
of an Age of the moon or an Age of Nebo, to which 
in the epoch of the supremacy of Babylon an Age 
of the sun or an Age of Marduk would correspond. 
But if there was a theory which reckoned in this 
way, still the latter is at least subsequently re¬ 
garded as the Age of the moon ; i.e. the Nebo Age, 
which preceded the rule of Marduk of Babylon, 
has been transposed in the teaching of the 
calendar, which was reckoned according to the 
precession. 

(a) Age of the Twins. —In the Age before the rise 
of Babylon (about B.C. 5000-2800) the sun stood in 
the zodiacal sign called the Twins. If we were to 
make additional use of this circumstance in the 
theory of the Ages of the World, as we are in¬ 
clined to do, the tw T o phases of the w'axing and 
w aning moon would in harmony with it correspond 
to these twins. The moon also is called repeatedly 
cllumonf , i.e. ‘ twins ’; and the hieroglyphics of the 
zodiac, which even to-day indicate the Twins in the 
calendar, consist, of the pietuie of the waxing and 
w r aning moon, just as the Romans represented 
Janus, who bears the character of the moon, as 
the two half-moons with human faces. 

This Age of the Twins wqis for Babylon the age 
of the settlement of the Semitic Babylonians. 

The Twins (Dioscuri) thus supply the ruling 
motive for all the myths which indicate the be¬ 
ginning of a new epoch (Cyrus, Cambyses, Romulus, 
Remus, etc.). And if any one in the time of the 
Assyrian predominance wished to dispose of the 
claims of Babylon, he went back to the archaic 
form of calculation. Either Nebo was deliberately 
raised to a more prominent place than Marduk, 
or (e.g., under Sargon) Sivan, the month of the 
moon-god, was regarded as the first month of the 
year. In the same way the Roman calendar was 
made archaic by beginning the year with Janus 
(January), although the last month was called 
December (i.e. the tenth month). 
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One would expect an Age of the sun to follow 
an Age of the moon (the sun and the moon are also 
twins). As a matler of fact, the reckoning of the 
calendar, which was changed about B.C. 12800 , on 
the basis of the precession into the next figure of 
the zodiac, was so adjusted that in the zodiac the 
figure of the Bull followed the Twins. 

(6) Ayr of the Bull .—This reform of the calendar 
was assisted by the actual state of affairs. The 
time of its introduction corresponds with the period 
in which Babylon became the metropolis of the 
world. Marduk, the god of the city of Babylon, 
the 'farmer of Babylon’ (Nebuchadrezzar calls 
himself lkknru sa Babtli , as representative of the 
god on earth), is symbolized by the bull, which 
corresponds to the figure of the Bull in the heavens.* 
In this way the Age of the sun came at the same 
time to its rights, for Marduk as the representa¬ 
tive of the Divine power is in an especial sense 
the sun-god. (jammurabi took advantage of the 
reform ot the calendar to glorify his rule as a new 
epoch ol the world. He says that he lias succeeded 
exalting Marduk.’ The priests of Babylon 
celebrate Marduk as the lighter with the dragon 
and as the demiurge, and found the claim of 
Babylon to world empire on the r6le of Marduk as 
creator of the world. The honour which belonged 
to Nebo as the lord of the destinies is transferred 
to Maiduk. lie determines on New Year’s day 
the fate of the world. Nebo, who in the older 
teaching carried the tablets of fate, is now recorder 
of the destinies. 

The calendar which corresponded to the Age of 
the Bull must have reckoned the beginning of the 
year a month earlier, so that the year began with 
Iyyar and closed with Nisan ; for the world-epoch 
embracing a sign of the zodiac corresponds to the 
course of the sun through a sign of the zodiac, 
i.e. one month. That it was so reckoned can, 
of course, be proved only indirectly. The king 
of Assyria allowed himself to be invested in ofhee 
in the month Iyyar. The investiture is a ceremony 
which took place also in Babylon, and therefore 
according to Babylonian law. The king seized the 
hands of Bel-Maiduk, and by this act his rule 
obtained its ratification and consecration. This 
inauguration was still observed in Iyyar aftei 
Nisan must have long been regarded as the first 
month. Undei Sargon and Nebuchadrezzar the 
inauguration took place in Nisan. The new 
calendar had thus in the meantime secured recog¬ 
nition for its claims. 

The mythological motives of the Age of the Bull 
had to be taken fiom the myths of Marduk. 
Seeing that Marduk is regarded as the child of the 
sun (the ideogram signifies ‘son of the sun’), the 
motive of the mysteiious birth is connected with 
his appearance as well as the motive of the perse¬ 
cution by the dragon (exposure and rescue). The 
myths of Marduk which are as yet known have 
not supplied evidence for his birth from the virgin 
queen of heaven (see above, p. 184 b ). But the 
myths tell of the marriage of Marduk. The child 
of the sun in the course of the cycle becomes the 
lover and the husband of the queen of heaven 
(Istar). Every historical celebrity who, in the 
Bull age, was distinguished as a ruler of the world, 
a founder of dynasties, etc., was furnished with the 
Marduk motive, if some antiouated method corre¬ 
sponding to the age of the Twins did not prefer 
the motive of the Dioscuri (see above, p. 1S5 1 ’). In 
this way we can explain the mythical setting of the 
history of Sargon I., who founded Babylon, and 
in all probability was the first to introduce the 
Marduk method of reckoning. 

* In the Babylonian ideogram of the planets, Jupiter signifies 
' bull of the sun,’ and is explained as the ‘ furrow of the heavens ’ 
which the bull of the sun ploughs. 


4 Sargon the mighty king of Agada am I. My mother was a 
vosl.iJ. * my father of the lower class. . . My vestal mother 
conceived me, in secret did she bear me. She laid uie in an ark 
of bulrushes, dosed my doors with pitch, laid me in the river. 

The river bore me downwards to Akki, the water-carrier. 
Akki, the water-carrier, received me in the friendliness of his 
heart, brought me up as his child, made me his gardener. During 
my activity IStar fell in love with me. . . For years I enjoyed 

sovereign power.’ 

It is related of the hero of the Babylonian Gil- 
games Epic how Istar seeks to win his love. 
.Elian, however [Ilist. A nim. xii.21), says his mother 
had been a king’s daughter, who conceived the 
hero by means of an insignificant man. 

Gudea, the South Babylonian priestly prince, 
says to the goddess, who stands by his side, ‘I 
have no mother, thou art my mother; I have no 
father, thou art my father; in a secret plaee hast 
thou borne me.’ 

Ninib appears in an epic poem as the hero, who 
will allow his royal power to extend to the bounds 
of heaven and earth. He is a child of Istar, he 
is called ‘ My father know I not.’ 

Asurna§irpal allows the following story to be 
told of himself: 

I was born in the midst of mountains, which no man knoweth , 
thou hast, O Istar, with the glance of thine eyes chosen me, 
hast longed for my supremacy, hast brought me forth from the 
mountains, and called me as ruler of men.’ 

ASurbanipal wishes to be regarded as a child of 
Istar, who had once nourished him. The writers 
of his tablets represent his Age as the Golden Age 
of the world (cf. p. 187 1 ’). 

(c) Aye of the ham.— The recognition of the fact 
that the calendar must now be arranged according 
to the Ram as the vernal equinox, and the fixing 
of it so, give to the otherwise unimportant king 
Nahonassar (Nabft-nasir, 797-734) a special signifi¬ 
cance. The framers of the calendar in his time 
have dated a new age from Nahonassar. Syneellus 
relates ( Chronoyraphia , 207) that Nahonassar, 
according to the testimony of Alexander l'olyliistor 
and Berosus, destroyed all historical documents 
relating to his predecessors, in order that dates 
might he reckoned only according to his time (<rwa- 
yayoiv rds irpd^ei’s tCjv irpb avrov (ia<Ti\tu)v fiiruit 

air' avrov i] Kadapi0p.7)<ris ytv-qrai tCjv Xa\SaLu)r (iai ri\<W). 

The breaking of the tablets is not to be taken literally. It is 
the same as the burning oj (tie books in reforms of other ages, 

Persia under Alexander, in China, B.c 213, under Chin-slu- 
hoang. In the case of the burning of the libraries of Alexandria, 
too, this motive must be taken into consideration. It signifies 
the beginning of a new era of Islam in Egypt under Omar. 

This is the reason why the Babylonian chron¬ 
ology contained in the extant inscriptions begins 
with Nahonassar. The Ptolemaic canon, too, which, 
as is well known, did not follow historical ends, 
hut represented a calendar with astronomical 
limits,f had begun with Nahonassar. The mis¬ 
understanding of Syneellus can also he explained in 
this way ; the Chronoyraphia (267) says the Baby¬ 
lonians liad from the time of Nahonassar written 
down the periods of the courses of the stars (dird 
Na fiiovaa&pov roi/y \p6vovs rij% rdtv dartpwv ki v-gaton 
Xa\5atoi 7) \ pi fiver av). 

In Babylon itself the reform of the Age of the 
Ram never obtained full recognition, because the 
Age of Nahonassar coincided with the fall of 
Babylon. The old Babylonian reckoning kept its 
hold here. Still Berosus, under the rule of the 
Seleucids, reckons, as we saw (p. 183 h ), with the 
Age ol the Rani. The new reckoning seems to 
have iound its chief support in Egypt. Just as 
the Bull Age received recognition by emphasizing 
Marduk of Babylon, in the same way the Age of 
'ie Ram served the purpose of glorifying Jupiter 
mon, who is represented with the head of a 

* Enitu, the ' sister of god,’ in the Code of Hammurabi, the 
priestly representative of the sister-wife of Marduk, Mtar. 

f It was carried further for several centuries after Christ. 
Claudius Ptolemams is by no means the author; he had collected 
the truditions and preserved them in their true form. 
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ram, although he is in his nature identical with 
Marduk. Alexander the Great, who allowed him¬ 
self to be celebrated by contemporary writers as 
lord of worlds, and to be painted by Apelles as 
Jupiter, consulted the oracle in the oasis of Jupiter 
Amon. Manetho says that under Bocchoris ‘a 
ram (dpvlov) spoke.’ 

The doctrine of the Ages of the World, as may 
already have been inferred from the preceding 
explanation, is connected with the expectation 
of a deliverer. As deliverer there appears the 
Divine power, which reveals itself in the spring 
equinox. It, is Marduk-Adapa, it is the 'ram,’ 
which, according to the Age, overcomes the power 
of darkness. In 4 Ezra (ll 44 ' 46 ) the seer reflects on 
the ways of the Highest: 

‘Then the Highest looked at his times; lo, they were at an 
end, and his atons (smcula) were full. . . . Now the earth will 
be refreshed and return . . . and trust in the judgment and 
merej* of her creator.’ 

In these words lies the fundamental religious idea 
of the doctrine of the Ages of the World. ‘The 
scons were full.’ ‘ The time is fulfilled.’ * 

’Fhe connexion of the doctrine of the Ages of the 
World with the expectation of a deliverer produces 
the following characteristic opinions, which meet 
us at once as axioms : 

1 . The Age of ‘perfection lies at the beginning. 
Just as pure knowledge, revealed by the godhead, 
lies at the beginning, so that it is the task of 
science to discover the original truth by observa¬ 
tion of the book of revelation written down in the 
stars, and to obtain freedom from the errors which 
have crept in through human guilt, so also the Age 
of pure happiness lies at the beginning. 

This fundamental idea has piodneed a special 
theory regarding the doctrine of the Ages of the 
World winch is based on the connexion of the 
planets with the metals. Silver is the metal of the 
moon, gold the metal of the sun,t copper the metal 
of Istar. According to the reckoning which 
begins with the Age of the moon, the silver must 
have been the fiist Age, on which a less valuable 
then followed. We know from classical antiquity 
the succession : Golden, Silver, Copper (Iron) Ages 
(Hesiod, Works and Days, 90fl‘., and Ovid, Metain. 
i. 89 IF.). The succession of the Ages of the World 
lies also at the basis of the Hook of Daniel. The 
commencement with the Golden Age points to 
Egypt, where the sun predominates (see above, p. 
184’’). It may, however, point to the Babylonian 
conception, winch gives the lirst place to Marduk 
as a sun-phenomenon, just as the planetal series of 
our days of the week places Sunday before Monday. 
The Golden Age is also called the Age of Saturn. 
Ow'ing to the change of the lieptagrain into a 
pentagram, Saturn is represented by the sun, as 
Mars is by the moon; and an astiononneal text 
of the Babylonians, which has been handed down 
to us from the time of the Arsacids, expressly says 
that Saturn and the sun are identical.£ As far 
as the rest are concerned, the order of succession 
corresponds to the astral theory. The third, the 
Copper Age, corresponds to Istar-Venus, the third 
ligure among the rulers of the zodiac. 

The succession gold, silver, copper, brings the 
second characteristic at the same time into view. 
It is as follows : 

2. The times are becoming worse. —This is much 

* Omf imili, ‘the days are full,’ are the words in an oracle 

which Aiurlianipal receives In Susa, according to which he is 
said to have been prophesied 1635 years before as the saviour of 
Nana, the queen of heaven 

t Therefore the relation of the value of silver and gold in 
antiquity is 1 :134, *>*• the relation of the course of the moon to 
that of the sun (27 :360). The remains of colours, which Rawlin- 
son found on the planet steps of the Nelio temple in Borsippa, 
were for the moon silver (white), for the sun golden, for Venus 
light-yellow. 

j Cf for this, the present writer's Da* A T im lichte. de* alU 
Orients, p 13 


more strongly expressed when the theory departs 
from the scheme provided hy the planets with 
regard to the fourth Age, and allows an Iron Age, 
corresponding to the distress of the present time, 
to follow’ after the Golden, the Silver, and the 
Copper Ages. The end of these evil times, which 
precedes the destruction of the world, is a time 
of cursing, a time of tribulation, and the reversal 
of the natural order. The Babylonian omens 
often speak of this time of cuising, which stands 
in opposition to the tune the deliverer brings (see 
above) : 4 When such and such things happen in 
heaven, then will the clear become dull, the pure 
dirty, the lands will fall into conlusmn, prayeis 
will not be heard, the signs of the mophets will 
become unfavourable.’ In a form of cuise which 
speaks of princes who do not obey the commands 
of the gods, we have the following : 

Under his rule the one will devour the other, the people will 
sell their children for gold, the husband will desert Ins wife, 
the wife her husband, the mother will holt the door against her 
daughter.’ 

In the Atarhases myth, the text of w'hicli origi¬ 
nates in the 3rd mill, (the time of Ammizaduga), 
the distresses which precede the Flood are related. 
In the Ira myth the coming of the deliverer after 
the time of cursing is expected : 

‘The seacoast shall not spare the seacoast, Mesopotamia 
shall not spare Mesopotamia, nor Assyria Assyria, the Elamite 
the Elamites, the Carsitc the CarBites, the Sutaian the Su- 
twans, the Cuttoan the Cutmans, the Lulubsuan the Luluhicans, 
one land another land, one man other men, one brother another, 
but they shall strike each other dead But after that, shall 
come the Akkada, who Hh&ll lay them all low and overwhelm 
them severally.’* 

Signs in the buu and in the moon proclaim the 
end. In a hymn we have the following : 

‘ Oh, father llel . . . oh, lord of the land, the ewe rejects her 
lamb, the she-goat her kid. How much longer in thy faithful 
city shall the mother reject her son, the wife her husbandV 
Heaven and earth are laid low, there is no light with us The 
sun does not rise wnth his radiance over the land, the moon doeB 
not rise with her light over the land. Bun and moon do not rise 
with their radiance over the land ’ 

The tune of the curse coriesponds to the rule of 
the powers of the lower world. It is like the time 
of the descent of Istar to Ilades. When Venus is 
in the lower woild, all life is dead. As it is m the 
small yeai, so is it m the woild yoai. 

But then comes the great, ievolution : 

3. The happy tune oj the beginning comes back. 
The Babylonian texts seldom speak of this time of 
blessing. It is only irom the dost upturn of the 
happy rule of kings, who aie praised by the w liters 
ol the tablets as the brmgers in of a new Age, that, 
we can extract the motives of the tune of blessing. 
Especially is this the case with Asurbanipul. 

* Since the time the gods in their friendliness did set me on 
the throne of fathers, Kamman has sent forth his rain, Ea 
opened the springs ; the grain was five ells high in the ear, the 
ears were five-sixths ells long, the harvest was plentiful, the 
corn was abundant, the seed snot up, the trees bore rich fruits, 
the cattle multiplied exceedinglj I Hiring my reign there was 
great abundance, under my rule rich blessing streamed down.’ 

Litkraturk. — A. Jeremias, Das AT im Lxchte des alten 
Orient*’*, Leipzig, 1906 (ch. i. ’ Die altorientalische Lehre und 
das altorientalische W’eltbild’), llabylannches itn A 7’, do 1005 ; 
Schrader, KA T (3rd ed. revised by Zmnnern and VVmckler, 
Berlin, 1903), 332ff., SSOfT. ; H. Winckler, Altortentalische 
Forschungen, iii. 179(1., 274 IT., I he Weltanschauung des alien 
Orient*, Altorientalische Geschichtsaujfassung, Ex orienle lux, 
i. 1, a 2 (Leipzig, ed. Pfeiffer), ‘ llimmelsbild und Wellenbdd 
bei den Babylomern’ in Der alie Orient, m 213, Leipzig. 

Alfred Jkrkmias. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Buddhist).—The 
view’s of the Buddhists on periods of cosmical 
destruction and renovation weie matters of vivid 
interest to the first Orientalists, as w’ill be seen 
from the bibliography on p. 190. This interest has 
rather languished since the publication of the 
Religion des Buddha of Koppen, the last who has 
dealt thoroughly with this topic. 

* Note how the whole world is embraced in the range of 
vision. 
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The fanciful theories of the Kalpas or Ages o 
the World do not appear to be essential to Bucf 
dhisin, whether looked upon as a religion or as s 
philosophy. Nor are they of mythological moment, 
being rather matter of 4 secular knowledge,’ or, as 
a Buddhist would say, lokdyatika . Nevertheless, 
as they can be proved to be very old ; as they an 
made use of when the myriads of Buddhas of th( 
Great Vehicle are honoured, and have been duly re* 
corded by the Buddhists of every country, Sinha 
lese as well as Mongolian; as, moreover, soim 
bits of philosophical or religious reflexion are inter 
woven with them, we may be allowed to conside; 
the subject in all its aspects. 

There ia no beginning of transmigration (or satfudra); there 
be no end to it: on these two points all Buddhist schools agree. 
But, without mentioning that speculations on the beginning or 
the end of the cosmos are forbidden bv the Buddha in some 
texts (see Agnosticism [Buddhist]), it must be observed thal 
there is an end to transmigration for the Arhats, who rightly sa; 
at the time of dying, ‘ This existence is for me the last one. 
Moreover, in the Buddhism of the Oreat Vehicle, Avalokita, foi 
instance (see Avalokita), resolved to postpone his enteri 
Nirvina till every creature should, by his own really 
exertion, have been carried into the peace of salvation. The 
problem, where the texts are silent, or rather, contradictory 
will probably have to be solved as it has been by the Saiikhya 
the number of the souls being infinite, there will never conn 
a time when all will have attained Nirvana. Hence there nee< 
lie no despondency, for we can be among the elect, if only wi 
care for it. 

Theories on the revolutions of the world are said, in the Brah 
majdlasutta, to be extraneous to Buddhism, and even alien tc 
its spirit. But they soon became naturalized ; and, while origin 
ally very like the Br&hmauical theories, thev were worked aftei 
a new plan. 

There is mention in the fourth edict of Adoka of the nex: 
destruction of the Universe. ‘The pious king hopes that hii 
sons and grandsons, and so on, will maintain good practices till 
the age of cosmical destruction (aaihvatfakappa).’ This text 
does not, however, prove that the belief in the very speedy 
disappearance of Buddhism was still unknown. 

The canonical Bali texts do not furnish us with 
the complete theory now to be stated. These 
afford only hints or allusions, from which it is 
difficult to draw any conclusion as to the condi¬ 
tions of the elaboration of the doctrine. These 
hints, however, will he carefully pointed out. So 
far as the Buddhism of the South is concerned, we 
derive our knowledge from the Commentaries, of 
which the materials are much older than Buddha- 
ghosa, their official compiler; and for the Bud¬ 
dhism of the North from Mongolian, Tibetan, and 
Chinese sources, confirmed by the Abhidharma 
literature. 

The general lines are as follows : 

A ‘Period’ (kappa), or ‘Great Period’ (maha- 
kappa 0 , kalpa) of cosmical evolution, is to be 
divided into four ‘ Incaleulables ’ (asahkheyya) or 
‘ Incalculable Periods ’ ( asankheyyakappa , asah- 
khyeyakalpa). These last are always mentioned 
in the following order: ( 1 ) Period of destruction 
(samvat(akappa, samvartakalpn) ; ( 2 ) of duration 
of the destruction ( samvattattnayin, samvartasthd- 
yin t when the world remains destroyed); ( 3 ) of 
renovation, or rather revolution (vivattao, vivarta°); 

(4) of duration of the world renovated (Ahguttara, 
ii. 142, iv. 100; Majjh. i. 35). 

How long is an ‘Incalculable’ period? The 
answer given by Buddha himself is a very good 
one: It is difficult, i.e. impossible, to exhaust an 
‘Incalculable’ by numbering hundreds of thousands 
of years. In Samyutta, ii. 181-2, there is a simile 
which has found its way into the Chinese and 
Sinhalese records : ‘ Suppose a mountain of iron to 
be touched every hundred years by a muslin veil; 
the mountain will be destroyed before the Incal¬ 
culable is at an end — and the samsara has no 
common measure with the Incaleulables, nay, 
with hundreds of thousands of Incaleulables': the 
sams&ra being ‘ infinite,’ as we should say, and the 
* Incaleulables ’ indefinite. 

The same problem occurs in the Mahdvastu (i. 

77). It is said that the future Buddha must, be¬ 


fore becoming a Buddha, pass through ‘ stages ] or 
* terraces * of immeasurable duration ( aparimita, 
aprameya). 'If it be so,’ asks Katyayana, ‘ how 
will the future Buddha ever attain the higher 
stage?’ Answer: ‘It is the same with the Ages 
of the World : each of them is immeasurable, and 
nevertheless there are many Ages.’ 

Notwithstanding these very clear statements, Buddhists and 
raodernB have tried to calculate the ‘ Incalculable/ * AsaAkhy e- 
ya,’ like many other words of the same meaning (and there 
are plenty of words in Sanskrit to express ' incalculable ’), has 
been used to indicate an exact number. But the lists of * high 
numbers,’ the so • called pafikti, are constructed on different 
principles : the progression being sometimes by multiples (10, 
100, 1000; or 10, 10,000, 1,000,000 . . .), sometimes by squares, 
and the tuaiikhyeya does not always hold the same place in the 
lists. A. Ktmusat said that an ‘Incalculable1 followed by 
17 ciphers (100,(KM),000,000,000,000) yearB. But these ligures 
give a pariiulha , not an aaahkhyeya. From the Dhamma- 
padipikd, Uurnouf and Hardy admit 1 followed by 97 ciphers , 
and there is, according to the first named, a very ingenious 
combination of the first * nombres premiers’ in the formation 
of this number. Jomville (Sinhalese unnamed sources) has 
1 followed by 63 ciphers. From Burmese sources, Pallegoix 
has 1 followed by 108 ciphers, and Burnouf, 1 i 140 ciphers 
According to the Northern Abhidharma list, asaiikhyeya being 
the 63rd of a geometric progression (1, 10, 100 . . .), we have i 
followed by 62 ciphers. Lastly, the Buddha vatu ihaaka list 
gives a much larger number of ciphers. Given a progression, 
10, ll) 2 , 10*, 10 8 , . . . aaahkhyeya is the 104th term : to writs* 
the number thus described we should require 362 septilhons 
of kilometres of ciphers, allowing that one cipher occupies a 
length of 0.001 m. That suggests in some degree the \uhWh*hm 
of an 4 Incalculable/ 

Theoretically,each ‘Incalculable’ is divided into 
twenty Antarakalpas (°kappa) or ‘Intermediate 
Periods.’ But the advantage of this division i.s 
not very clear, except in the third Incalculable. 

When the Great Period begins, of which the 
Destruction Age is the first part, the uvciage 
duration of human life is 80,000 years. Gradually 
there is moral deterioration, with a corresponding 
decrease in the age of man (see tv fra, p. ISO 1 ’). 
The destruction is near at hand. A bundled thou¬ 
sand years before it is to begin, a Deva or Angel 
(a 'Buddhist Noali,’ as he has been called) gives 
to the world of conscious creatures a warning about 
the forthcoming calamity.* In course of time all 
the creatures, with the exception just to lie noted, 
attain reincarnation in higher worlds, i.e. in spheres 
which will not be overtaken by the destruction. 
The time for a higher reward may be said to have 
some for the great majority of creatures, after 
iumerouB migrations amongst ordinary good and 
bad births. They alone * in whom the root of 
rit is destroyed ’ by adhesion to wrong views, 
and for whom ‘ the word of deliverance has 
tterly perished,’cannot by any means ascend into 
the higher realms ; and as the hell in which they 
are tormented is going to he annihilated, they w ill 
take rebirth in the hell of some universe whose 
estruction is not imminent. Elsewhere it is said 
/hat there are self-made hells for them. In the old 
tiroes it would seejn that only Devadatta, the 
;ousin and rival of Sakyamuni, will endure ‘ for 
-n age,’ or ‘for ages’ (kappattha) in a state of 
pain. 

This gradual disappearing of the animate world 
sattaloka) fulfils the first Intermediate Period of 
-he Age of Destruction. Now l>cgins the Destruc- 
ton of the 4 receptacle-world ’ ( bhajanaluka ) itself, 

►y fire ( tejahsamvartani), by water (ap°), or by 
rind (vayu °).f There is a complete set of 64 Great 
^eriods, in regular succession ; seven destructions 
>y fire, then one by water, then seven by fire, then 
>ne by water, and so on, the last, i.e. the 64th, being 
>y wind. We are told that the destruction by fire 
oes not reach so high in the various spheres of the 
sosmos as does the destruction by water; and the 
All the gods called Lokabyuhas hold this office of Noah, 
according to the Vituddhimagga (Warren, p. 322). 

t Vimadhimagga, xiii.; kposamvatta, tejo«, v&yu* ( JPTS , 
1.891, p. 118). For the Brfchmanical speculations, see ' Matsya- 
-urana,’ ap. Au/recht, Cat. Oxantenait, p. 346; Bohtl. -Roth, 
tie. ‘ftamvarta. Samvartaka.’ 
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destruction by wind is greater than the destruction 
by water (samva^taeimd, limit of destruction).* 

But there are discrepancies between the European authorities, 
and probably also between the sources. Koppen has a very 
ingenious theory, stating that there are great, mean, and little 
destructions by fire, ana so on. He goeB so far as to ascertain 
the order in which they will succeed, though he confessedly 
fads to find any authority to support his views. Does the 
destruction by fire annihilate only the worlds up to the abode 
of the Mah&brahmans, including the sphere of the first medita¬ 
tion? Or doeB it annihilate the two abodes immediately 
superior belonging to the second Dhyana ( Parittaiubha* and 
ApramdXMbhati)' f Does the Water-Destruction, which in any 
case destroys the three second Dhyana abodes, destroy also the 
two first third Dhy&na abodes ? f Hardy, misunderstood by Kop- 

K n, gives a third opinion: the water destroys the first third 
lyana abode. Lastly, there seems to be a general agreement as 
regards the Wind which overthrows the worlds up to the second 
fourth Dhy&na abode. The matter would be a little too fanciful 
to detain our attention if we did not find in the Brahmajdla , 
the first Sutta of the Dighanikaya, the origin of the contest. 
Buddha, explaining the origination of the universe, states that, 
during the period of destruction, beings have mostly been re¬ 
born in the World of Itadiance (i.e. in the third second Dhy&na 
abode)—hence the opinion that the fire (the tire must be meant, 
as it is the more frequent) reaches up to the second second 
Dhyana abode; but Buddha adds that, at the origin of time, 
the Palace of Brahm& with Mahabrahma appears, this being 
fallen from the World of Radiance. There is no mention here 
of the two first second Dhyana abodes, which would have been 
necessary steps of decadence; hence the opinion that the 
destruction does not go higher than Brahma Palace— i.e. the 
apex of the second meditation. 

We may conclude that the theory of the celestial abodes was 
not perfectly elaborated when the Brahmajdla was compiled. 

Details X are given of the destruction by Fire, 
wrought by seven suns, well known in the Brah- 
innnie&l literature. All water is dried up, begin¬ 
ning with the small rivers ; and the appearance of 
the seventh sun gives rise to the general conflagra¬ 
tion. As regards Water, the Siksiisam uchchaya is 
the only text to give us the names of the four 
Dragon-Kings who pour drops always increasing 
in size, each for live Intermediate Periods: 
Isadhara, Gujaprarneha, Acehinmulhara, JSthula- 
binduka.§ It treats the matter from a philo¬ 
sophical point of view : ‘ Whence comes the water?’ 
it is asked. 4 From nowhere.’ 4 And where does 
it go when the deluge is at an end?’ ‘To no¬ 
where.’ The destruction is also said to reach the 
Brahma-heaven, but it is not said to go higher. 
The destruction by winds is parallel. The Pali 
commentator gives the name of one of them, prach- 
rhunda. 

Nothing is known of the Second Period. The 
woild remains chaotic, or, if we prefer it, a pure 
nothing: 4 The upper regions of space become one 
with those below, and wholly dark.’ There are no 
ashes left by the fire; no dust by the wind. One 
would assume that the water (which, being very 
acid, disintegrates the Iron or Crystal Mountains) 
does not annihilate itself. On the contrary, ‘the 
water does not settle so long as anything remains, 

* To understand the following, the reader is referred to the 
Cosmology. We give below tho necessary ideas : 

Above the world of desire (i.e. the four continents, Mount 
Meru with its divine inhabitants) begins the world of form, 
consisting of three (or two) heavens of the first meditation, 
three of the second, three of the third, eight of the fourth. Above 
are the four heavens of non-form. The worlds are organized in 
such a way that the second meditation realms are established 
above a thousand first meditation realms (Little Chiliocosm); 
that the third meditation realms cover a thousand second 
meditation realms (Middle Chiliocosm); that the fourth medita¬ 
tion realms cover a thousand third meditation realms (Great 
Chiliocosm). For one universe, in tho proper sense of the 
word, there are 1,000,000,000 first meditation abodes (Brahma- 
heavens), 1,000,000,000 Mount Merus. One universe is the 
'field of a Buddha.’ The authorities are not very consistent. 
For instance, we learn that the destructions by fire, etc., 
destroy the same number of worlds (1,000,000,000). ‘In lateral 
expansion the world-cycle always perishes to the extent of a 
Buddha's domain ’ ( Visuddhim. xiii., in Warren, p. 521). 

t The latter opinion is better supported by the texts at our 
command ( JI’TS 1891, p. 118). 

! For particulars see Spence Hardy, Manual ; Koppen and 
Warren, loee citt. 

5 In the ' Matsyapur&na,* Cat. Oxon. 847 b, 83, there are seven 
clouds ‘to give the destruction-water’; the first is named 
* destruction ’ (sarhvarta). 


but everything becomes impregnated with water 
and then suddenly settles and disappears.’ 

When the time of renovation is come again, 
i.e. when the former merit of the beings born in 
higher abodes is exhausted, and they have to be 
reborn in inferior regions, first (in the case of de¬ 
struction by fire) appears the abode of Brahm& 
(Brahmavimana), with its threefold division of 
inhabitants, coining from the Abhasvara abode; 
then in order the three Deva abodes of the Pari- 
nirmitavaaavartins, the Nirmfinaratis and the 
Yamyavim&na (gods, Yamas, the Tusitas, etc., 
are not named); then the Circle of the Wind (vdyu- 
mandala) on which is established the Circle of 
Water, etc., with Mount Meru and its heavenly 
inhabitants, with the sun and the moon, etc. : ail 
this is called the bhdjanaloka or the 4 receptacle- 
world.’ And that is the end of the first Inter¬ 
mediate Period of the 4 Incalculable of Renovation.’ 

During the nineteen following periods the in¬ 
ferior parte of the bhdjanaloka are successively 
peopled by men, and so on. First the men are 
said to he aparimitayu, i.e. ‘of immeasurable 
life.’ Such they remain to the end of the Period 
of Renovation, according to the AbhidharmakoAa. 
The sources known to llardy and Koppen agree 
in stating a decrease to 80,000 or 84,000 years. 
When the infernal beings have appeared, the 
Incalculable Period of Renovation (vivcirtamand- 
vastha) is finished. 

The following Period of Duration ( vivrttdvasthd 
yrarabdhd) is divided into twenty well-character¬ 
ized Intermediate Periods. During the first, the 
whole of which is of decrease, the average duration 
of human life falls from 4 immeasurable length ’ (or 
from 80,000 years) to ten years. The eighteen 
following are divided into two parts: the first 
of increase (utkarsakalpa, 'urdhvamukha), during 
which life increases from ten years to 80,000 years ; 
the second of decrease ( npakarsnkalpa , adhomukha) 
inversely to the first. The twentieth and last is 
only of increase. We do not know if the first and 
the last are shorter than the remaining ones, but 
that seems probable. 

Here the Br&hmanic theory of the Four yu<)a$ finds a place : 
the increasing will be divided into the Iron, Bronze, Silver, and 
Golden Ages ; and the decreasing will be parallel (Kali, Dvapara, 
Treta, Krta). We are now (a.d 1907) in the Iron Ago of the 
first Intermediate Period of the Period of Stability (this Inter¬ 
mediate is only decreasing). From a hundred years, the highest 
attained in the Iron Age, life is declining to ten. 

When the decreasing Kali Age begins, the five calamities 
(ka^uya) begin to prevail; but when life is reduced to ten 
years (daiavarf Ayuii kalpah ) the destiny of men is worse. At the 
end of every Intermediate Period (except the last, or the 20th, 
which is only of increase) the greater number of living beings 
pass away by hunger, epidemics, and sword. Some say that 
these three plagues work together, some that they appear in suc¬ 
cession, as in the Abhidharmakoia and the Mahavyutpatti ; and 
this same diversity of opinion manifests itself in the Mongolian 
and Chinese sources. Spence llardy establishes a connexion 
between prevailing vices, plagues, and forthcoming destruction : 
Love, Epidemic, Fire; Hate, Sword, Water; Delusion, Hunger, 
and Wind. It would follow, as Destruction is coming only after 
many Intermediate Periods, that during the whole of the 
4 Incalculable,’ every Intermediate hat epidemics, etc., accord¬ 
ing to the final modes of passing away.* The majority of the 
creatures being dead, the remaining ones are ‘converted,’and 
the age of man increases again. A new intermediate Age has 
begun. 

If we except the speculations on the * creation ’ 
by the united merit of all sentient existence, and 
on the 4 repopulation ’ of the worlds, which are 
perfectly free from pantheistic views, and, being 
built on the doctrine of karma, are perfectly Bud¬ 
dhistic, there is not much Buddhism in the cosmo¬ 
gony we have studied. We must add some details 
which are part of the Buddhist’s own mythology. 

Periods (i.e. great Periods) are said to be 4 void ’ 
(kunyakalpa) if no Buddha appears in them. They 
are 4 non-void ’ or 4 Buddha-periods ’ in the opjioaite 

* Sas Koppen, 282, n. 1. Hs adds that, according to ‘some,’ 
these plagues appear only in the Intermediate Period im¬ 
mediately preceding the Destruction. 
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case. Sometimes a great Period elapses between 
two appearances of a Buddha; sometimes an in¬ 
calculable number of great Periods ; sometimes, on 
the contrary, there aie m the same period many 
Buddhas. We have ‘ substantial ’-periods (sdra°), 
with one Buddha; ‘ curd’-periods (mnnda°), with 
two ; ‘ excellent ’ (vara 0 ), with three ; * substantial- 
curd’-j»eriods ( saramanda°), with four; ‘auspi¬ 
cious’ (bhadra°) or ‘ greatly auspicious,’ with live. 
Such is the present Period. There have been 
twenty-nine ‘ void ’ Periods before it. So far the 
old tradition. The redactors, moreover, of the 
Mahavastu (iii. 330), the Chinese Buddhist pil¬ 
grims, etc., are already aware that in the Bhaura- 
kalpa a thousand Buddhas are wanted. 

At the beginning of the Universe, when the 
primordial water (see above, 189 ,J ) is about to give 
way for the appearance of the solid world, a lotus 
appears at the place where the sacred tree of 
Buddha has been and will be.* There is no flower 
if the period is to be void ; there are as many 
flowers as forthcoming Buddhas, f Compare the 
Brfthmanical flower. 

Another point of interest is the description of the 
first men, or, as it has been called, the Buddhist 
Genesis .X Originally, falling as they did from 
the Abhasvara-abode, human beings retained the 
attributes of their former existence. Born by 
‘ apparitional-birth,’ self-radiant, with joy as their 
only food, and with spiritual bodies, such beings are 
evidently meant by tne ‘ men of immeasurable life * 
referred to above (see p. 189 h ). There is neither sun 
nor moon. As time goes on, earth appears on 
the surface of the primeval ocean. It is a savoury 
earth, and, as it were, a foam. Men eat it, and 
their radiance is lost for ever. Sun and stars 
furnish some light. Then follows the eating of 
some honey-moss, of creepers, of a marvellous rice. 
It is a long decadence. When this last has become 
a regular food, organs of sex appear ; and with the 
institution of marriage, of private property, and of 
caste, begins the organization of human society. 
Interesting for general folklore (especially the de¬ 
tails on marriage), the story is certainly very old, 
and was adapted before the classification of the 
celestial abodes. That in falling from the Abhfts- 
vara-abode the beings do not go through the 
heavens of Brahmfl. and the Duvas, and that these 
are utterly ignored, are significant facts. But it 
is more astonishing that the ‘ self-appearing ’ men 
do possess the attributes of the Abhasvaraa. We 
might assume that there was originally no con¬ 
nexion between these first men and any sort of 
degenerated gods. The first men were regarded 
as abhasvaras, i.e. ‘resplendent,’ and the Abbas- 
vara gods themselves may be derived from tills old 
conception. 

Litkkatitrb.— i. Deshauterayes, • Recherches sur la Religion 
do Fo’ in JAS viii. 281, A. Kemusat, 'Essuis sur la Cosmo- 
graphic et la Cosmogonic des Buddhistcs,’ 1831, in Afflange. « 
Posthumes, pp. 65-131, ‘ Fo-Koue-Kt’; I. J, Schmidt,* Uher die 
Tausend Buddhas'in Mem. Acad. St. Petersburg , 6, ii. p. 41; 
G. Tumour, 'An Examination of the P&li Buddhistical Annals,’ 
J A SB vii., No 8, 680 701 ; Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne Lot, 
pp. 814, 324-329; R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhism a , 
1880, pp 1, 6-8, 28-86, 94-97, Legends (1881), pp. 80, 163 ; 
C. F. Koppen, Die Bel. des Buddha (1857-9), i. 200-289; 
Childers, Pali Diet. p. 186 , Eitel, Handbook (1888), 68. 

s. Indian Sources.— Visuddhimagga, xm., trans. by Warren, 
Buddhism in Translations (1900), p. 321 ff.; the Sarvastiv&din 
treatise entitled Lokaprajflapti, known in the Tibetan version 
( hjigrten-gdags-pa , Tandjur, Mdo. lxn. 1-107), regarded by the 

* On the intervention of the vajrAsana see Beal, Buddhist 
Records, ii 116 

f In the late records a thousand lotuses appear at the begin¬ 
ning of the Bhadrakalpa. 

J B\ l’rof. Rhys Ibn ids, Dial, of the Buddha, p. 105, and by 
A. J. Edmunds, ‘ A Buddhist Genesis,’ Monist, xiv. 207 214. 
The text is the Aggalihasutta (Digha xxvii), it is translated 
from the Chinese by S. Beal, Four Lectures, pp. 161-156, and 
it is found m the Mahavastu (Sacred Book of the Mah6sa.fi- 
ghikas), i. 338-348. See E. Ilardy, Buddha, p. 81. 


Vaibhasikas as forming part of the Scriptures, but in reality 
constituting a Sastra ; the Lokaprajhapti-abhidhaniui-fdstra 
(Nanjio 1297), said to be closely related to it (see Takakusu 
' On the Ahhidharma Lit.' in JPTS, 1905, pp. 77 n., 143), neither 
the Tibetan nor the Chinese treatise seems to have been directly 
studied It is the tradition of these books of Abhidhanna, 
doubtless, that is found m the Abhulharmakoiaogdkhya, fol. 
262 of the MS. of the French Asiatic Society, which has been 
consulted for the present article. 

L. de la Vall#.e Poussin. 
AGES OF THE WORLD (Chri»tian*).-The 
poets and the philosophers of pagan antiquity 
have, as a rule, represented the evolution of man 
as a gradual but inexorable decay, putting the 
happy era at the beginning, and asserting that the 
world would end in complete destruction. The 
Christian idea is exactly the opposite ; and this is 
quite natural, for .Jesus Christ caused a great hope 
to shine on humanity, groaning in the darkness of 

f iaganism. The prophets of Israel had already 
lung out some rays of this hope, in foretelling the 
coming of the Messiah, who would establish on 
earth an era of true religion, of peace and happi¬ 
ness. In short, while pagans placed the Golden 
Age in the past, Christians put it in the future; 
they have described the history of the world as an 
ascent, if not continuous, at least intermittently 
progressive, and linally triumphant, towards good 
and happiness. The writer of the Apocalypse (ch. 
2 (1) describes in an imaginative style the last phases 
of this historical drama. 

St. Augustine is the first Father of the Church 
who explicitly mentions Seven Ages in the history 
of man, and all the theologians who followed him 
were more or less inspired by his idea. His plan 
is derived from the ‘Days of the Creation’ in 
Genesis. The passage is de Civitate Dei, xxii. 30 
adfin. 

Faulus Orosius, a Spanish priest (d. 418), the 
friend and admirer of St. Augustine, to whom he 
dedicated his Hmtorice, besides trying to prove 
incidentally the Bishop of Hippo’s theory of the 
government of God in history, divided his work 
into seven books, which, however, correspond to 
different epochs. He had clearly come under the 
influence of Roman history. The founding of 
Rome, the taking of the city by the Gauls, the 
death of Alexander, the taking of Carthage, the 
Servile War, the reign of Caesar Augustus, with 
which he makes coincident the birth of Jesus 
Christ,—these are the memorable events which 
form the boundaries of his periods.f 
The Venerable Bede (d. 735), who in his 
Chronicles owes much to Paulus Orosius, also 
adopts seven Ages, and surmises that the last one, 
ending with the year 1000, will mark the end of 
the world, 

Adson, abbot of Montier-en-Der, in his treatise, 

* [As the Jews were accustomed to distinguish the age before, 
from the age after, the advent of the Messiah' so the majority 
Of NT writers distinguish 6 aiuivoftroc from aiwv o /aeAAoiv. In 
both cases an ethicul is always superimposed upon the temporal 
meaning. The former age is the period which shall elapse 
before the appointed I’arousia of Christ, ‘the period of in¬ 
stability, weakness, impiety, wickedness, calamity, misery ’ 
(Thayer), the latter ia the age after Christ has come again in 
ower to establish the Kingdom of God definitively, with all its 
lesaings. it is inaugurated by the resurrection of the dead, 
and it anew ers, in scope and nature, to the completed work of 
Christ. The present world, as being material and transient, is 
under subjection to angelB, who mediate the Law , the world to 
come outovfitvjf rj fxihAovtra, He 2 s ), on the other hand, is 
viewed as already existent, in a sphere transcending thiB earth, 
out of winch it will come down os a new and divine order of 
things. The term 'world' (oi*ovK*v»i) expresses the constitu¬ 
tion of that state of things which as 'age' (alwr) is viewed more 
’ i relation to its development in time. The lone of the NT in 
speaking of the present age is almost invariably oue of censure. 
The gulf between the two ages, however, is not conceived as 
being quite absolute. ‘ The powers of the age to come ’ (He ($5) 
project themselves in manifold ways into the present age, diffus¬ 
ing harmony and order throughout what is otherwise a chaos, 
and preparing ultimately to supersede the laws of the present 
dispensation. H. R. Mackintosh. J 

t See the Anglo-Saxon version of the Histories of Orosius bj 
Alfred the Great, od. Bosworth, Ixindon I860. 
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de Antirhnsto, dedicated to queen Gerberge (964), 
sketches the preliminaries of the final judgment, 
which will follow the apostasy predicted by St. 
Paul, and the struggle against Antichrist; and he 
puts off the end of the world until this epoch. 

Bernard, a hermit of Thuringia (d. 960), an¬ 
nounces, on the contrary, that the end of the 
world is near. lie and a great number of preachers 
in the 10 th cent,., through their allegorical inter¬ 
pretation of the Apocalypse, spread the belief in 
the immediate coming of Antichrist and the end 
of the woild. Nevertheless their position was 
combated as an error by Abbo, abbot of Fleury- 
srr-Loire, the most learned monk of his time. 

Scotus Erigena (d. circa 800) groups the first six 
Ages into three epochs, each marked by a different 

} )nesthood. The first epoch, comprising the first 
ive Ages of St. Augustine, was contemporary with 
the patriarchs and priests of the OT. The second, 
beginning with Jesus Christ, was marked by the 
priesthood of the NT. Erigena foretells a third 
in the everlasting life, when all the faithful 
will serve as priests, and will see God face to 
face. 

Joachim of Floris (d. 1202), the famous visionary 
hermit of Calabria, in his book, de Concordia, 
adopts Erigena’s division into three Ages or re¬ 
ligious conditions, and places each under the con¬ 
trol of one person of the Trinity ; but, differing 
from his predecessors, he holds that these periods 
overlap each other. The Age of the Father extends, 
according to him as well as to Scotus Erigena, 
from Adam to Christ. The Age of the Son starts 
from Elisha, and reaches as far as 1260. The last 
Age, that of the Holy Spirit, takes its origin from 
Si. Benedict and the establishing of the monks in 
the West, and will last until the end of the world. 

‘The first era,’ says Joachim, ‘was that of knowledge, thr 
■econd that of wisdom, the third will be that of complete in¬ 
telligence. The fm,l was servile obedience, the second was 
filial servitude, the third will he liberty. The first was the 
trial, the second action, the third will he contemplation. The 
first was fear, the second faith, the third W'lll he love The first 
was the age of slaves, the second that of sons, the third will be 
that of friends. The first was the Ape of old men, the second 
that of young people, the third will he that of children. The 
first passed under the light of the stars, the second was the 
dawn, the third will he broad dav light. The first was winter, 
the second the beginning of spring, the third will he summer. 
The first bore nettles, the second thorns, the third will yield 
wheat. The first gave water, the second wine, the third will 
give oil. The first is connected with Heotuageaima, the 
second with C^uadragesinia, the third will be Raster. The 
first Age refers, then, to the Father, who is the originator of all 
things , the second to the Son, who condescended to put on our 
clay , the third will be the Age of the Holy Spirit, of whom the 
Apostle has said, Wherr the spirit of the Lord vs, there it liberty ’ 
(at Concordia, lib. v c 84). 

Dante docs not number the Ages of the World, 
but, borrowing the form of his prophecy from the 
figures of the Apocalypse, foretells the vengeance of 
God against the Dragon, which has broken the wheel 
of the Chariot of the Church, and announces that 
the one sent by God, whose number is 510 (= DVX), 
will kill the foul thief and the giant who sins with 
her ( Divina Commedia , Purg. xxxiii. 4311'.). 

Bossuet, in his Dxscours sur Vhistoire univeraelle 
(1681), returns to the seven Ages of the City of God, 
but considerably modifies the divisions of St. 
Augustine. According to him, the first Age, from 
Adam to Noah, comprises the creation and the 
beginnings of man. The second, from Noah to 
Abraham, was marked by the Flood and the first 
punishment of man, and opens the era of the 
bloody conquests. The third Age, from Abraham 
to Moses, was contemporaneous with the beginning 
of the OT. The fourth stretches from Moses to the 
building of the Temple at Jerusalem by Solomon. 
The fifth goes to the end of the captivity of Babylon; 
the sixth runs from Cyrus to Jesus; the seventh, 
and last, reaches from the Nativity up to our time. 
It is evident that Bossuet looked only at the post; 


he did not borrow the Bishop of Hippo’s beautiful 
prophecy of a seventh Age,—the Age of rest and of 
face to face contemplation of God, when Christ 
has triumphed over His enemies, and God is all 
in all. 

The Neapolitan Vico (d. 1744), in his Scienea 
Nuova, distinguishes three Ages in the history of 
the different nations. The Divine Age, or, so to 
speak, the infancy of man, where all is divinity and 
authority, belongs to the priests; the Heroic Age, 
where the conquerors rule by brute force ; and the 
Human Age, the period of civilization, after which 
men will return to their primitive state. Mankind, 
according to him, will turn round perpetually in 
this circle—a theory similar to that of the Stoics. 

It was the privilege of a Frenchman, more famous 
as an economist than as a theologian, to return to 
the Christian idea of a progressive development. 
Turgot, a prior in the Sorbonne, at the age of 
twenty-three (1750), in his IHscours sur le vrogr&s 
successtf de Vesprit humain, established the con¬ 
trast between the pagan notion of a Golden Age 
at the beginning of the world, and the idea of the 
perfecting of mankind. In the same way aB sonB 
and heirs profit by the knowledge and advantages 
acquired by their fathers and grandfathers, so, 
avoiding to Turgot, there is a heritage of truth, of 
intellectual, moral, and economic progress, which, 
in each new generation, enriches the patrimony of 
humanity. lienee comes progress. 

In the 18th and 19th cents, the idea of the 
development of the Ages of the World, i.e. of man¬ 
kind, by analogy with the ages of human life, was 
renewea by some Christian philosophers. J. G. 
Herder, in Ideen tur Philos, d. Gcscn. der Mensch- 
fieit (1784), admits that there are in the evolu¬ 
tion of races and nations, as in the life of plants, 
periods of growth and blossoming, of fruit-bearing, 
and, lastly, of withering. Mankind tends, by the 
reciprocal influence of the nations, to the realization 
of that blessed Age announced by Christ under 
the name of the 4 Kingdom of Heaven.’ 

The founder of positivism, Auguste Comte 
(d. 1857), thinks that religion is contemporary 
with the infancy of humanity. 

‘Following: the very nature of the human mind/ he says, 

1 each branch of knowledge muiit pass through different stages 
the theological stage, which is the age of fiction ; the meta¬ 
physical stage, which is that of abstraction; and the scientific 
stage, which is the positive age ’ (Court de philosophic positive , 
lit, Appendix, p. 77). 

Henrik Ibsen maintains that man evolves in 
turn through three phases : 

4 the kingdom founded on the tree of knowledge; the king¬ 
dom founded on the tree of the Cross ; and, lastly, the kingdom 
founded on these two trees at once, for the sources of its life 
are in the paradise of Adam and at Qolgotha’ (Emperor and 
Qalilasan, 1st Part, Aot iii.). 

Drummond, in his Ascent of Man (1894), dis¬ 
tinguishes three ages in the evolution of the 
world : the first, in which the Vegetable Kingdom 
was led to produce the flowering plants; the 
second, the evolution of the Animal Kingdom, 
where the possibilities of organization were ex¬ 
hausted in tne Mammalia; lastly, the third, which 
comprises the ascent of man and of society, and 
is bound up with the struggle for the life of otherB. 
4 This is the Further Evolution, the page of history 
that lies before us, the closing act of the drama of 
Man’ (p. 443). 

This is a short sketch of the Christian theories 
of the Ages of the World. In opposition to the 
pagan conception of a fateful decay of man, ending 
in annihilation, the Christian conception, derived 
from the Messianic idea of the Hebrews, shows 
the ascent, the progress of man, though not with¬ 
out falls, towards more truth, more justice, and 
more happiness. The socialists of the present day 
have unwittingly adopted the Christian idea of the 
* Millennium.’ 
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Pascal summed up the Christian conception ol 
the Ages of the World very well when he said : 
‘ The whole race of men, during the course of sc 
many centuries, ou^ht to be considered as being the 
same man always living and continually learning* 
(Fragment d'un traitt du Vide, , Paris, 1897, p. 436). 

Litkratcrk.— Rev 20 ; Augustine, de Civitate Dei , xxii. 30 ad 
fin .; Paul Orosius, lJistoriarum mundi, libri vii. adiersn 
pnganus, sive Ormesta ; Bede, Chroniciu, give de sex ertatibu* 
mundi; Scotus Erigena, Ilomilta tn prolvgum Johanms 
evanyelii ; Joachim de Floris, Liber de Concordia , v. 84 ; 
Vico, Principj di una Scienza Nuova d’mtomo alia commit 
natura della nazionx (1725) ; Turgot, Discours rur le proqrhs de 
rhumaniU (1750); J. G. Herder, Jdeen zur Philosophic der 
Oesch der Menschheit (1784) ; Auguste Comte, Cours de philo¬ 
sophic positive (1830-42), iv., Anp. 77; H. Ibsen, Emperor and 
Galilcean (1873); Jules Roy, van mills, Paris (1886) ; Drum¬ 
mond, The Ascent of Man (1894). 

Gaston Bonet-Maury. 
AGES OF THE WORLD (Egyptian).— In 
their literature the Egyptians have not left any 
formal description of the world and its ways as they 
imagined it to have been in past ages. Manetho 
(e. n.c. 300), enumerating the nil era of Egypt, re¬ 
cords in the period before Menes two dynasties of 
^ods, followed by four others the character of which 
is not defined, ami finally a dynasty of viicucs, demi¬ 
gods. The fragments of the Turin Papyrus of kings 
prove that such a view was already established in 
the 14th cent. R.O., although the details cannot 
et he recovered. Hephaestus, the creator-god, 
eads the list in Manetho, and he is immediately 
succeeded by the sun-god. These two correspond 
in Egyptian to Ptab and R£', the latter being the 
organizer of the world. An inscription of the Tenth 
Dynasty says of the temple of Siut that it was 
‘ built by the fingers of Ptah and founded by Thoth 
for Ophois,’ the local god ; and a Ptolemaic text 
ascribes to the sun-god, during his reign on earth, 
the building of most of the Egyptian cities and 
their shrines. Stories of the time of the rule of 
the gods on earth are seen in the mythology (e.g. 
the myth of Osiris, and the legend of Hathor’s 
massacre, and the Heavenly Cow) and in the popu¬ 
lar tales (vaguely in the story of the Two Brothers). 
‘Since the time of the god * and ‘since the time of 
R6* * are old formulas for expressing immemorial 
antiquity ; so also is * since the time of the worship¬ 
pers of ITorus.’ These last correspond to Manetho’s 
vticve s, and have been shown by Sethe to he his¬ 
torical personages, representing the kings of Upper 
and Lower Egypt before Menes united the two 
lands. Their records, when they had not perished 
altogether, were written in so primitive a style as 
to he undecipherable to the Egyptians of the third 
millennium R.C., and these ‘worshippers of Homs' 
entered early into the realm of the legendary. The 
Turin Papyrus appears to give 23,201) 4 x years to 
the god-kings, and 2100 + x years to a dynasty of 
19 'worshippers of Horns.' The wise Ptahhotep, 
in his rather cryptic proverbs dating from the Old 
Kingdom, seems to refer to ‘ the counsels of them 
of old, of them who listened to gods ’; and the 
‘worshippers of Horus’are the type of virtue re¬ 
warded in the same collection of proverbs: ‘ An 
obedient son is like a worshipper of Horus, he 
hath happiness in consequence of his obedience ; he 
groweth old, and attaineth to the honour of great 
age.’ Thus there was some idea of a more perfect 
condition having prevailed in primeval times. None 
the less, the myths show rebellion, deceit, and 
wickedness of all kinds appearing amongst both 
gods (e.g. Seth) and men in the age of Divine rule. 

Litbraturk.—M eyer, zKgyp. Chronol. p. 116; Sethe, Beitr. 
z. dlteste Gesch. u&g. i. p. 8; Maspero, Dawn of Civilization * 

(1901) p. leo. F. Ll. Griffith. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Greek and Roman).* 
—The Greeks, and after them the Romans, were 

* There is no extended treatment of thii subject as a whole. 
Among the three or four briefer accounts, the only one of any i 


especially interested in this subject, and it is 
largely to their speculations that we owe those 
familiar references to the Ages which we find in 
the literary tradition of our Western civilization. 
In the Gncco-Roman world this theme was actively 
discussed for nearly a millennium. During that 
lonjj period the theory of the Ages was worked over 
again and again by the various schools of philos¬ 
ophy, by manifold attempts to harmonize conflict¬ 
ing authorities or to incorporate new ideas, by the 
lore of the people, by the fictions of the poets, 
even by the embellishments of mere rhetoric. The 
result is that a complete and detailed examination 
of the question is not to be expeeted in the space at 
our command. 

Every theory upon this subject belongs to one of 
iwo types. The first assumes that man has risen 
from his former estate; the second, that he has 
fallen. Both of these occupy an important position 
in the history of ancient thought, but, so far as the 
present inquiry is concerned, the theory of descent, 
that belief in the progressive degeneration of man¬ 
kind which is cherished by the folk of many races, 
was at all times the dominating type. The well- 
known lines of Horace (Odes, ill. vi. 46-48), 

* Allas parentum, peior avis, tulit 
Nos ueqmores, mox daturoa 
Progemem vitiomorem,’ 

are the expression of a view which recurs again and 
again in the Graeco-Rom an world, from the Homeric 
poems (II. i. 272, v. 304 ; Od. ii. 276, etc.) to the last 
words of Classical Literature. 

A strictly chronological development of our sub¬ 
let is impracticable. The blanks in our surviving 
■radition are so large, especially in the departments 
most important, to us, that no definite date for the 
inception of any one article of doctrine may he 
assumed with safety. Indeed, practically every 
idea by which the later tradition is distinguished 
will he found upon examination to possess a high 
intiquity. We may assert, however, that three 
periods of formative influence are especially promin¬ 
ent. The first is represented by Hesiod, the second 
by the Stoics ami their predecessors, the third by 
the revival of Mysticism in the 2nd cent. It.C. 

I. Hesiod.—Tiie position of Hesiod was always 
iramount. The influence of Hesiod upon our 
theme is very much the same as was the influence 
f Homer upon the form and content of Greek 
Aterature. The account of the Ages which we 
find in his Works and Days (109-201) is our earliest 
lassical authority upon tlic subject. It is, also, to 
a remarkable extent, the centre and ultimate source 
f thu later development. There were several other 
accounts of the early history of man, and some of 
hem were evidently folk-legends of a high an- 
.iquity. None of them, however, is of any great 
mportanee to us. A few have contributed a detail 
lereand there to the development of the Hesiodic 
norm, hut most of them languish in comparative 
obscurity. Such being the case, it will he advisable 
to make Ilesiod our basis, and to begin with a 
luminary of his famous account. 

First of all, the Olympian gods made the ‘ Golden Race of 
men.’ These men lived when Kronot was king in heaven. They 
fared like the gods themselves, always making merry, and un¬ 
troubled by toil or rare, for the teeming earth bore of its own 
accord an abundance of all good things, and there was no old 
ige. Even death itself, when at last it came, stole upon these 
nen like a pleasant slumber. When this race passed away, 
5eue made them the good spirits that live above the earth and 
,re the invisible guardians and helpers of mortal man. 

Then the Olympians made a second raco, the inenof the Silver 
ge. These were far inferior to the Golden Race, for they 
•emained little children a hundred years, and when they Anally 
•eached maturity they straightway perished by their own folly, 
_'or they slew each other and refused to worship the immortals 
as men ought to do. Therefore Zeus was wroth, and put them 


.real value is by O. Gruppe, in his Gr. Mythol. und Religions - 
gesch., Munich, 1902, pp. 447-460 (lllUler'a Udb. der Klase 
' Itertumswissensch. vol. v.). 
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awav. But even these men were honoured, for they were made 
the good spirits that live below the earth. 

Then Zeus made another and a third race, the men of the 
Brazen Age. They were sprung from the ash-trees, and were 
Btrong and terrible, eating no corn, lovers of war and vmlenee, 
and knowing nought of pity. Their weapons and their houses 
were of bronze, and they wrought in bronze. There was no iron. 
These men, too, fell by the work of then own hands and fared to 
Hades, nameless and unhonoured. Mighty they were, but dark 
death laid hold of them, and they left the bright light of the sun. 

Then Zeus made a fourth rare, better and more just These 
were the Heroes of the elder days, sueli as fought at Troy and 
at Thebes We call them the Deungods. And when 'they 
perished, Zeus gave them a life and an abiding-place at the ends 
of the earth. There they dwell m careless ease in the Isles of 
the Blest, hard by the deep-eddying stream of Ocean, and thrice 
a year the earth hears them fair fruit. 

Would that 1 had not been allotted to the fifth period, hut 
might have died earlier, or else have been born later I For this 
is the Age of Iron. There shall he no surcease from labour and 
sorrow by day or by night, and the pods will lay bitter burdens 
upon us. But, even yet, not all will be had. This race shall 
Zeus destroy, when men are born with hoary hair, when fathers 
Rtnve with sons and sons with fathers, guest with host and 
friend with friend ; when brothers cease to he dear, when good- 
ness, justice, and uiety are no longer regarded. . . . 

Then Aidos ana Nemesis, whose fair bodies are clothed in 
pure white raiment, shall depart to heaven, and men shall find 
no succour in their grievous calamity. 

The inconsistencies in this account were perceived 
by the ancients themselves, and in modern times 
an extensive literature has gathered about the 
subject.* For our present purpose, however, it is 
enough to say that these inconsistencies are due to 
the fact that Hesiod’s version is a composite struc¬ 
ture, the main support of which is an ancient 
division of the history of mankind into four Ages. 
No reference to this version is found in the Homeric 
poems, hut, even at that early period, some form of 
it was probably current amongjthe Greeks. 

The designation of these four Ages by the four 
metals gold, silver, bronze, iron, in the order 
named—is, in itself, an indication that, the theory 
of descent is the. fundamental idea of the legend. 
True, tlie causes and symptoms of descent, the 
coefficients of degradation, so to speak, are by no 
means clear at first sight. This, however, is, in 
itself, a sinking proof of the high antiijuity of the 
theory. Our long familiarity with the later phases 
of the legend naturally suggests the ethical motif 
us the st andard of measurement here. But m the 
primitive stages of a myth like this, neither moral¬ 
ity' nor moral responsibility is of much account. The 
Golden Age is a replica of hea\en, a mortal reflexion 
of the glory of the immortals. The men of those 
day’s were superior to us simply because they were 
made su. They were neaier the gods than we. 
Their position was a matter of powers and privi¬ 
leges, not of character. The long descent from 
those happier days has been measured by the 
gradual loss of those powers anti piivileges. The 
causes ot it are in the will of the gods themselves. 
The idea of moral responsibility as a factor in the 
problem belongs to a period of more mature re¬ 
flexion, and we see the liist beginnings of it in 
Hesiod’s own account. Peace and plenty in the 
liist Age are followed by brutish anarchy and 
violence in the second. The third sees organized 
violence and deliberate cruelty ; the fourth, crime 
of every sort and description. The steps, how¬ 
ever, are none too clear, and the old description of 
the Ages was not yet in harmony with the new 
standard. 

During the subsequent histoiy of our discussion, 
more and more emphasis was given to the ethical 
motif. The basis of it continued to be the assump¬ 
tion of a descent from innocence and happiness to 
guilt and misery, the adumbration of which has 


authorities the most important, are : K. K Hermann, Vet 
d. J'htloltMjetivermmmlunff , etc., zu Gotha iii. (52 fT. ; Bam¬ 
berger, Kit? in Mutt., new ser , i 524-534; Schumann, Opus- 
eula, ii. 305-311); Buttmann, Mythulogun, u. 1-27. 
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already been observed in Hesiod. More specific 
details of the process frequently reflect the philo¬ 
sophical tenets of the writer, and may, also, be 
freely manipulated in the interests of rhetoric or 
for other purposes. 

The principal difficulty with Hesiod’s account 
arises from the fact that there was no place in the 
old four fold scheme for the Heioic Age. As a 
matter of fact, the Heroic Age belongs to another 
and a different account of the development of man¬ 
kind. Neither of these accounts, however, could 
he neglected, and in Hesiod we see the first known 
attempt to combine and harmonize the. two. The 
deduction upon which it was based seems tolerably 
clear. According to tue old four-fold system, the 
Brazen Age immediately preceded our own. On the 
other hand, it was also generally accepted that the 
Heroic Age immediately preceded our own. Conse¬ 
quently, the Heroic Age of the one scheme ought 
to coincide with the Brazen Age of the othei. 
This, however, is impossible, as any one may see 
by comparing the two. Hesiod, therefore, inserted 
the Heroic Age between the Brazen and the iron 
Ages of the old scheme, and re-numl>ered accord¬ 
ingly. The result was a system of five Ages, the 
inconsistency of which was usually clear enough to 
the ancient critics themselves.* For example, t.he 
famous accounts given by Aratus and Ovid indicate 
a full realization of the fact that the only way of 
harmonizing the tw r o systems was either to revise 
Hesiod’s conception of the Four Ages in such a way 
that the Heroes could find a place in the last of 

them, or, bet ter still, to shift all four Ages to the 
>ast. In that event, our own race, of which the 
leroes are, in any case, the eailier and better 

exemplars, may be assigned to the period between 
the close of the Iron Age and the present, day. 

As we have already seen, the presence of the 
Heroic Age m Hesiod’s account upsets the prin¬ 
ciple of progressive degeneration, a fundamental 
idea of the old four-i old scheme. It also runs 
counter to the belief that each one of the Ages is 
represented by its own separate and distinct, race 
of men. It was not until the rise of the (’yclic 
Theory that, this idea was in any way distuihed, 
and, even then, the piocess was one of revision 
rather than destruction. Much less was the 
doctrine of successive races allotted by the later 
intrusion of the Flood Legend. At fust tbought, 
we might esteem ourselves the descendants of 
Deucalion and Pyriha, who were themselves sur¬ 
vivors from the previous Age. But the story itself 
reminds us that we are really temgevur , a new 
race sprung from the earth. 

We now come to one of the most notable and, 
doubtless, one of the most ancient features of our 
legend. This is the significant association of it 
with the great dynastic change of Olympus. The 
Golden Age was under the sway of Kroims. Since 

then, his son Zeus lias ruled the voild in Ins stead. 
On this basis, the Four Ages are sometimes re¬ 
duced t.o two, the Age of Kronos and the Age of 
Zeus, the old regime and the new, the happy past 
and the unhappy present. This may well he an 
older and a simpler veision. But it. occurs only in 
the later \\rit«*rs,+ and, so far as they are con¬ 
cerned, is probably for brevity, or to score a 
rhetorical point. 

Heal variations from this feature of the old 
account are especially characteristic of the philos¬ 
ophers, and may best, he taken up in connexion 

* Rohde, l.c., contends that the principle followed by Hesiod 
in his classification and discussion of the Fi\ e Races was not their 
condition in this world, but then status in the world to come 
This view has not met with approval, and in anv case it h.us no 
direct bearing upon tbs points which are of real inipoitanci 
to us. 

t e.g. Vergil, Georg, i. 121 f. ; Tibullus, i. 3. 35 ; Dio CaHRius, 
lxxi. *8fi ; Maximus Tyr. xxxvi. 2 ; Ausonius, xvi. 2. 27 (p lto 
ed. Schenkl). 
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with the Cyclic Theory. But the Hesiodic versioi 
of this motif, above all, the primitive assoeiatioi 
of Kronos with the Golden A^e, persisted until 
late date, not only in the genuine folk-tradition t 
which it really belongs, but also, to a large extent 
in the literature. In fact, the Golden Age is oftei 
designated simply as ‘the Age of Kronos,’ ‘th< 
Days when Saturn was King,’ etc.* 

THE GOLDEN age .—No part of our subject has 
been so thoroughly investigated by modern scholar 
ship as the Golden Age.f It is, perhaps, the most 
important element in Hesiod’s own account, and, 
for obvious reasons, the theme was extremely 
popular in the literary tradition of later times.t 
And, with the exception of certain details to be 
taken up in another connexion, these descriptions 
all bear a strong family resemblance to each othei. 
Not less striking is their resemblance to what we 
hear about Elysium, the Garden of the Gods, the 
Ilypei boreans, and similar conceptions^ Indeed, 
as Dieterich has shown in his interesting mono¬ 
graph, NcJcym , the traditional motifs common to 
all these themes passed over to the early Christian 
writers, and were applied by them to their de¬ 
scriptions of heaven. 

The main reason for such a similarity is, of 
course, not far to seek. In all cases, the theme is 
ideal happiness, and whether we locate it in the 
past or somewhere in the present, in this world or 
m the next, the details which make up the vision 
of uni alb lied desire are, for the average man, very 
much the same. Nor should we fail to remind 
ourselves that in the speculations of the folk there 
is no impassable barrier between our life and the 
life of those beyond the grave. Nothing was more 
certain than that the Golden Age and the race 
who had lived in those happier days had both 
passed beyond our ken ; but that they still existed 
somewhere, and that, even now, a mere mortal 
man might be able to find them again, was not felt 
to be utterly beyond the bounds of possibility. 
Odysseus haa returned alive from Hades, and it 
is a well-known historical fact that the gallant 
Sertorius || was, at one time, actually on the eve of 
sotting sail for the Fortunate Isles in the Western 
Ocean, just as, many centuries later, Ponce de 
Loon took the same direction in his search for the 
Fountain of Youth. The same association of ideas 
is dually seen in Hesiod’s account. In fact, this is 
one of the most ancient and piimitive aspects of 
the legend. Hesiod’s Golden Age, when Kronos 
lull'd a race of men who have since departed, is in 
all essential particulars a mere replica of Hesiod’s 
Isles of the P>lest, where dwell those sons of the 
gods who have passed alive beyond the grave. 
Mmeover, the foundation of both is material which 
had long been traditional, even at the time when 
* e.g. Plato, Eolit. 269 A, 271 <J, 27(1 A, lltfip. 2(19 1$ ; Philo- 
doniUH, de Jhelate, p 61 ; Vergil, Ed. i\. 6; Tibullus, i. 8. 
85 ; l’ropert. ii. (m ), 82. 52 ; Ovid, Amor. ill. 8. 36, He mid. iv. 
132, etc 

f Her esp. Eichhoff, Jahrbuch. f. 1'hildl. cxx. 6K1 ff. ; E. 
Graf, ‘ad Aureai VLlatis Fabulam Svmbola,’ Leipz. Stud. z. 
('fuss, r/ti/id. viu. (1KS.7) 1-86 , A. Dieterich, A eki/ia, Leipzig, 
Is93, E. Rohde, Psyche, Leipzig, 1903, i. p. 106 If. ; A. Nutt, 
Voyage of Bran, London, 1895. 

J The earliest known reference after Hesiod is a line quoted 
1>V Philodenius from the old opie, Alcmrrnn (see Kinkel, Epic. 

<iiripc. Fiagm., Leipzig, 1877, p 813) Theogrns, 11361T., is the 
source of <*\id, E. i. 6 29. The author of the Jlitna, writing in 
the ltd ( ent A.n., ea\s that deseuptions of the Golden Age may 
be expected from oven poet, and aie so common that— 

‘ Non ccssit euiquam melius sua lenipora nosse.’ 

The present writer has noted nearly a hundred references to it 
during the course of thih im estimation. 

5 The result ih that in eases where only a fragment of de¬ 
scription has sunned, it- is sometimes impossible to decide 
which conception the author had m mind. Compare, eg., 
Solon, frag. 3s, ed Bcrgk ; C rut inns, frag. 109, ed. Kook ; 
Crates, fiag. 228, ed. Lock, Lucilius, 9781T., oil. Marx. Seo 
also Dieteneh’s Nekyia, and Waser in Paulv-YVissowa, v. pp. 
2470-2475. 

II Sallust, Hist. frag. 192,193, ed. Maurcnbrecber; Horace, 
Epod. xvi. 42, and schol.; Plutarch, Sertonus, 8. 


the Homeric poems were composed.* Indeed, even 
as Hesiod tells the story, it still reflects with 
remarkable fidelity the old folk - tale of a Lost 
Paradise before the simple beauty of the legend 
had been marred by the intrusion of moral lessons 
and specific philosophical doctrines. Men lived 
long, never grew old, and died a painless, i.c. a 
natural death. Meanwhile, they passed their days 
like the gods, in innocence, peace, and fabulous 
plenty, making merry continually, and knowing 
nothing of labour, disease, or sorrow. 

Such are the principal motifs of the old legend of 
the Golden Age, and they usually form the basis of 
all versions. The variations o i additional details 
which we find in later accounts are, for the most 
part, due either to philosophical speculation, the 
ncorporation of allied myths, or manipulation for 
iterary purposes. 

By far the most important of these is the first. 
In fact, the growing prominence of the ethical 
element, the most notable feature in the later de¬ 
velopment of the Golden Age, is very largely due 
to the philosophers. The earliest of them were 
the Orphics of the 6th cent. B.c. The body of 
doctrine developed by these nameless mystics was 
probably long the possession of a few, and, when 
we consider the strange figures of speech in which 
‘ts real meaning was often concealed, we can 
rnrdly wonder that it was long misunderstood or 
lerided by the many. The kernel of it, however, 
Uie great idea for which they were slowly pre¬ 
paring, was destined to grow in strength, and, in 
the far future, to bear abundant fruit. This was 
the belief that not alone the sons of the gods, but, 
by a lifetime of merit, the sons of men, might 
find their reward, even in the dark house of Hades. 
Naturally, therefore, not only among the Orphics 
and their disciples, but also among their opponents, 
the ideal of the Lost Paradise became more and 
rnore prominent. Discussion or description of 
lie Golden Age, more especially of its analogue 
leyond the grave,—the Golden Ago, so to speak, 
if the future—continued to grow in importance 
and interest. We hear many echoes of it m 
Plato. But, especially, to the writers of the Old 
Comedy the Orphics and their doctrines were a 
er-failing subject for parody and satiric com¬ 
ment. 

One of the plainest signs of Orphic inlluence 
poll this discussion was the marked impiovement 
n the present position of Kronos. Aecoiding to 
die popular belief, old ‘ King’ Kronos had been in 
be Golden Age a sort of divine Tun <1 Yrefnf, 
.fterwaids consigned to nethermost Taituius, and, 
ver since then, a synonym of extreme old ago 
,nd harmless senility.t This view, however, was 
leliberate!y opposed by the Orphics. Their teaeh- 
ng was that kronos had long since been fieed 
rom his shameful captivity. Morcmoi, he is not 
>hl and weak. On the contrary, lie is for ever 
mung and vigorous, and now rules in Elysium, 
he land of those who have gone hence. There, 
n a world of eteinal youth and joy, he is sur- 
ounded not only by the heroes of old, hut also by 
lie spirits of just men made perfect—alter the 
Irphic pattern—and, indeed, as some say, by a 
'eninant of men from those golden days when he 
vas king in heaven.£ 

Piety and justice as motifs in the ideal of liappi- 
iess had been ascribed, long before Hesiod's time, 
o peoples living beyond the limits of the known 
roild. Such wcie llomer’s Abioi ( 11 . xin. 0), * the 
lost righteous ol men,’ and, to give one more 
* e.g. Homer, II xin, 6, Od. iv. 85, vii. 201 and 88, iv. 
63, vi. 41, i\. IU8 See Graf, l.c. p. 4 ff. 
t See M. Mayer in Row her, ii. 145611. 

t Pindar, Oh/ up ii. 124, Eyth. iv 291; dfechyl. frag. 190, ed. 
auck ; Teleelideu, frag. 1, ed. Kock ; Varro, ‘de lie Rust, lii 
5; Horace, Epod. xvi. 63 , Orphica, frag. 245, ed. Abel. 
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example, the Hyperboreans,* so long famous in 
the literature and legend of the Gra*co-Koman 
world. This idea was now emphasized in the 
analogous legend of the Golden Age—the ideal 
world of the past—and on the basis of it not only 
the Orphics but other schools of philosophy ex¬ 
ploited their specilie views regauling the nature of 
righteousness and the indispensable conditions of 
happiness. In other words, as tin* Golden Age 
ceased to be an article oi faith, it became, more 
end more, the held in which these thinkers aired 
their theories of what the world ought to be. 
h'lom this sort of thing it was only a step to that 
long line of Utopian lomances which weie quite as 
characteristic of late antiquity as they are of the 
present day. | 

Among the variouB hits of specific theory imported into the 
Golden Age hy the philosophers, one of the oldest and moat 
important was the doctrine of vegetarianism. J This doctrine 
doubtless goes back to the elder Orphica, hut the most, pro¬ 
minent representatives of it, in antiquity were the Pythagoreans. 
The earliest refeience to it now surviving is a fragment of 
Empedocles (127 0), and the most complete discussion of it in 
connexion with the (iolden Age ih 0\ul, Met. xv. 96 f § In this 
famous passage Ovid introduces Pythagoras himself as the 
expounder of his own doctrine The essence of it, is that, in the 
Golden Age, men lived upon the fruits of the earth, and that 
I lie degeneration of later Ages is marked hy tho departure from 
this rule. 

Thai, fhe Golden Age was distinctively the era 
of perfect love and peace is easily inferred from 
Hesiod’s account, hut the later development is 
marked hy a much at longer emphasis upon this 
feature. This was partly due to the influence of 
the Cyclic Theory, in which, as we shall see later, 
it, was the necessary result of the Platonic con¬ 
ception of harmony. The first, to lay stress upon 
it and probably m this connexion—was Plato’s 
predecessor Empedocles.il This, no doubt, is the 
reason why he made Aphrodite instead of Kronos 
ruler of the Golden Age. 

Among those not interested in any cyclic theory 
—poets, for the most, part - the favouiite method 
of bringing out the peace and harmony of the 
Golden Age was to emphnsi/e the contrast with 
Inter times by dilating upon war, violence, and 
bloodshed as both causes and symptoms of de- 
goneiation in the. succeeding ages of mankind. 
This diatribe on war hist comes to the front 
during the Alexandimn age. It is chaiacteristic 
of Roman poetry, especially of the Elegy, and, 
in the end, became a meie rlictoiical common¬ 
place.^ 

Another important line of development in later 
times was inspiied by the varying use and infer- 
piefation of one of the most persistent and 
characteristic peculiarities of l he genuine folk- 
legend. We refer to the belief that in the Golden 
Age all the imaginable blessings of life come of 
their own accotd. In this wa\ we have an ideal 
combination ol fabulous plenty >\ith luxurious 
idleness. 

"See esp. O. Crusius in Rose hoi, 1 . p. 2895 IT., and the 
lefci diets 

I Henkel, I'/nlolmms, ix 1(1.*, gives a long list,, beginning 
with the Republic of Protagoras See E. Rohde, Per dr. 
Roman*, Leipzig, limn, p ‘.’lull with referent <*-> 

{ See Giuf, l r. p. 2011 , foi an e\l,ended disi ussion, and cf. 
Pol | >1 1 \ i lie A l/sti unit in, n 2111 , 1‘l.do, I w vi. 782 K. 
Seneeu, E/nst. twin (Solum), Clemens Alex Attorn, vii. 32, 
t to. For similar ideas in the East, Giuppe (dr. Mythnl. p. 448, 
note 2) refers to Gn l-' 1 jio ; of W nulls, Imiaiin, Zomustr. Stud. 
p. 212 Connected with this discussion is the old tmillion 
that men talked with the animals m the Golden \ .* The 
leterenees to it are, (Irat.es, 14, ed. Ixoek, Plato, /'<>/,.' 272 H ; 
\eu Mein. n 7,13; Itahnus, prim m 

5 See esp. Schmckcl, de (find, Pythaq Adumbratione, Diss., 
Greifsvvuld, 18sf, 

II So, loo, Aratus, 108, and freq. in the Roman poets, e.q. 
Vergil, Eel. IV. Is, Gemg. i 125 and n ft.Ul ; Tibullus, i. 10. 7 ; 
Ovid, Met. i 07 ; Nonet a, tier. (lit. I056; Juvenal, xv. 108; 
Claudian, de Raplu J'rosei/>. ii. 20, jrroa'm., Laud. Seven. 70; 
S if I oil Apoll. Pan. lor,, etc 

II E.ij. Aratus, 131 ; Vergil, Ed. iv 32, Georg. ii. 540, and 
Servius ; Tibullus, i. 3 30 and 47 ; Juvenal, xv. 108; Ovid, Met. 
i. 99, etc. 


When treated seriously, either for literary or for didactic 
purposes, this nmlij led direetly and inevitably to the conclu¬ 
sion that the ideal condition ot human mm ietv was commuiiism * 
Several commonplaces wInch the Roman poets inherited from 
the Alexandrian age might he in> hided here f '\ e know, too, 
for example, that this theme was devc loped at, some length hy 
the hist oi tan Kphoros m his amount oi the ideuh/ed nations of 
the Noilli ; 

When treated hy tho satirists and hv other people of a less 
serious turn of mind, the same motif led quite as directly to 
one ot the most important and inteu sting dev eh ymeiiU in the 
literary history of this legend this is the treatment of t ’ne 
Golflen Age or its analogues m this world and Uie next as a 
eomic theme. It, makes its first, appearance m the writers of 
the Old Comedy, anti wuh primarily intended b\ them to 
satirize the peculiar tenets of the Otplins. Rut Uie story of 
Topsy-Turvy l.arul (da:s Mnrchen drs St filma/len/mutr'i, as the 
Germans call it) was certainly not invented t,\ tho ('mine 
Dramatists. It is rather a folk-vai mtinn of tlu- old stm^ of the 
Golden Age, and references to it turn up now and then from 
the old Comedy of Greece to the present dav § The comedy in 
thesedesenpt mns ih usually produced hy pushing t lie automatons 
element, occasionally too, the theory of communism, to its 
perfectly logical, and yet,, at the same time, its utterly nhsuid 
conclusion. The result is a Rost Paradise of the hon-vuant, 
the votary of eaHe, and the irresponsible bachelor Tho 
nearest congener of this type is tho conception of Llie Golden 
Age especially affected by the id>llic-erotic poets of tho 
Alexandrian age and by their Roman imitators. The same 
automatons ami communistic features are prominent, and the 
examples hv which they are illustrated are sometimes so nearly 
the same that the difference between tho two departments is 
hardly more than a matter of mood.^J At first sight this is 
surprising It ceases to lie so, however, as soon as we remind 
ourselves that, the pathetic exaggeration so characteristic of 
the idvlhc-eiot,ic sphere is largely due to the fact, that lhe 
author himself is rarely more than' half convinced of the tiuth, 
or even of the possibility, of Ins own statements. It is an easy 
step from this state of mind to that ironical extravagance of 
humorous unbelief—and this, too, has its pathetic side—to 
whit h we are indebted tor Lhe old tale of Topsy-Turvy I .and. 

On the philosophical side, the growing clistruHt 
of everything in Hesiod’s account that savoured 
of the supcrnatuial served to bring out still 
another aspect of the (iolden Age moie and more 
cleaily. Hefore taking up this point, however, 
we should remind ouiselves that the counter- 
theory of ascent was, meanwhile, being supported 
by a party of such activity and intelligence that 
it could not be ignored.** The theory of ascent 
was also hacked by folk-legends of great antiquity, 
and for centuries all classes seem to have been 
interested in discussing the various inventions hy 
which the iise of mankind from utter savagery to 
our present, stage of civilization has been maiked. 

It is evident that until the account of Hesiod 
was revised the two parties were ut tei ly irrecon¬ 
cilable. If one did not believe Hesiod, the most 

* See Graf, l.e. p. 60, and compare such passages, e.g., as 
Plato, Critais, HOC, but esp. the Republic, 415, 417, 424, 461- 
46o, with the notes and references in the edition of Adam, 
Cambridge, 1002. Plato went further in tins respect than any 
of his predecessors He looked upon onmimimsni us one of the 
indispensable conditions of an uhal State, and the reflexion of 
this view may be seen in what he has to say of the Golden Age. 

t Vergil, Georg, i. 126, .En. ix. 5b9, and Servius; Tibullus, 

i. 3. 43, n. 3. 73; Ovid, Met. i. 132; Juvenal, vi. 18; Seneca, 

I Ptuvdra, 539, Epist. xc. 41 ; Juslinus, xlm. 1. 3, etc. 

X Frag 76 in Muller s Fragm. Ihstor drive, vol. i. p. 266. 

§ Friedlander, Sittengeseh. 1\loins 6 , i. 637, Leipzig, 1888; 
O. Crusius, * Marehenremimseonren im antiken Spriohwort. ’ 
in Verhandhinyen der h'den Philulogenversaimnlung, 1890, pp 
31-17; Rohde, Psyche, l. 3J5 2, Grieefi Roman*, p 206, n. 4 ; 
J Poschel, I>a8 Matchen rom SrhlarajTenfand. The version 
best- known t,o us, through numerous mutations, is Lhe one 
given by the old Troimie m Ins lay of the ‘ Land of Cocagne’ 
(text in llarbnxan, Fabliaux et ('mites, 17M |n<w ed In Mfoii, 
l.ssO.n ]>. 1761, tr. hv G I. M in , Fabliau i m Title'., etc , London, 
1800 , n p si, abstract hv 1 < gland d’Aiissv, Fabliaux oil 
Conte s, etc , Pans, is/'i, r p :o*) 

|| Telcclidcs, 1 cd lxock ; 1’hercerates, 108 Ix , Cratinus, 165 K ; 
Crates, lilx, F.upohs, 277 lv , Allan vi. 267 E , Limbus, 978, 
<d Maix ; Petronius, 45 , Lucian, Sat 7, Vera Ihst l. 7, etc. 

■| Vergil, Georg, i. 132, Eel w 21 , Horace, Epod. xvi. 49, 
Tibullus, i. 3. 45; Ovid, Met. i. Ill ; Dioscorides, Anth. Pal 
vii 31, etc. 

** Rohde, Griec.h. Roman", p 216, n. 2; Eichhoff, l.c. p. 687; 
Graf, l c. p. 57; -.fSsohv I us, Pnan 440-455; Moscbion, frag 
7, ed. Xuuek . Crilias, frag. 1, od. Nauck ; A then. frag. 1, ed. 
Ivock ; Democritus, p. 237, ed. Mullach ; Aristotle, Met. i. 2, 
and Zeller, Phil der Griechrn 4, i p. S26 3; Lucretius, v. 925, 
Diodorus, i 8 and ii. 38; Horace. Sat. i. in. 99; Lucian, 
A mores, 33. 34 ; Aristides, i. p. 32, ed. Diud.; Ovid, Ars. A mat 

ii. 473 ; Tibullus, u i. 39; Cic. pro. Sext. 42, Lobeck, Aylaupham 
p. 246 (Orphica). 
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logical course was to agree with the Epicureans, 
who denied the account of Hesiod in toto , and 
replaced it by their own view, which is the nearest 
approach in antiquity to our modern theory of 
evolution. This denial, which lies implicit m the 
famous passage of Lucretius (v. 9*25 f.), is stated 
positively, for example, by Diodorus, who (i. 8f.) 
describes the theory of Epicurus unon this point, 
and (v. 06 f.) implies that the Golden Age was a 
mere invention of the Cretans. Hut this summary 
disposition of the difficulty is of no value to us. 
We are more interested in the process of recon¬ 
ciliation. The most impoitant force in this pro¬ 
cess, so far as it was accomplished at all, was a 
gradual realization among thoughtful men of the 
fact that the ideal of life traditionally associated 
with the Golden Age, though it seemed attractive, 
was, in reality, unfit to pose as the highest 
development in any theory ot descent. 

2 . Cynics, Stoics, etc. —At this point, certain 
Stoic modifications of Cynic doctrine are of especial 
value to us. The great rep resen tali ve passage 
to he considered in this connexion is Aratus, 
l'hirnnmmn , 97-140.* The version of the Ages 
by this famous Alexandrian poet of the 3rd cent. 
0 . 0 . was one of the best, known in the ancient 
world, and undoubted tiaees of its influence are 
to lie found in most, of the later accounts. Briefly 
described, it is a revision of Hesiod under Stoic 
influence The olqect of the author was not, only 
to reconcile the discrepancies of the old veision, 
lmt. also to lemove whatever was irrelevant to a 
theme which he proposed to treat not, as an 
independent account, as Hesiod had done, but as 
a rhetoiieal episode suggested by his mention of 
the constellation Virgo, i.> Astr.ea, whom Aratus, 
following an old tradition, identities with the 
Nemesis ot Hesiod, and calls Dike. 

Dike was comparatively unimportant, m Ilesiod Owing to 
the exigencies of rhetoric, she now becomes the central figure. 
Mono'er, after the tiue Stoic fashion, she is made to assume 
the funt 1 it,ns of belli Zeus and Kronos in the traditional 
version The five ages of Hesiod are reduced to three—an Age 
of Gold, of Silvet, and of iironze. 

The men of Hit Holden Age are described as peaceful tillers 
of the soil, with no knowledge of civil strife or of the vexations 
of the law. Moreover, they were far removed from the penis 
of the sea. In those days there were no ships to bring the 
luxuries of hie from abroad. The goddess mingled freely with 
these simple souls, and taught them how men should live with 
reference to each other 

The Sib 11 Age was more sophisticated. Nevertheless, the 
goddess still remained upon earth, although she now retired to 
the mountains, and was seen hut rate ly. 

Tin lha/en Age saw the llrst swords, and the first slaughter 
of the oxen for food Then Dike, uttnh hating that race of 
men, finally departed to heaven and took her place among the 
stars 

It will he seen that one of the most notable 
signs of revision here is the disappearance of the 
old folk-element of marvel. In its place we have 
ft conception in which the Stoics arc mainly 
responsible lor the emphasis laid upon the ethical 
molij , especially upon the relation of man to his 
fellows, to the woild about him, and to the Slate. 

Thu undei lying piineiple in such a theory of the 
Ages is the conclusion that the ascent of man in 
the aits of civilization is accompanied, at all 
events beyond a certain point, by a corresponding 
descent in moral and even in physical fibre. Why 
is this the case? The reply was that to be healthy 
in mind and body, and therefore, happy, we must 
live in harmony with natuie. But civilization 
beyond a certain point is not in harmony with 
nature. Accordingly, beyond a certain stage of 
civilization, wo can be neither healthy, virtuous, 
nor happy. Now, as journeying into the future 
should bring us finally to a state of ideal misery, 
so journeying into the past should t«ake us hack 
•Another representative passage is Seneca, Epist xc. 6ff., 
in which he quotes from Posidonius the description of an ideai 
cast of the Stoics, m which the philosophers Luke the place of 
Kronos 


finally to a state of ideal happiness. That state 
of ideal happiness was, of course, the Golden Age. 
The Golden Age of the past was, therefore, the 
ideal simple life of the past. 

Such in substance was the general drift of the 
Cynic argument as modified by the Stoics, and, 
as a matter of fact, the Golden Age of Aratus is 
really an idealization of the agricultural and 
pastoral stage of human society *—a theme w hich 
always comeR to the front in any period of over- 
cultivation, as soon as men begin to stagger under 
the burden of their own inventions. So conceived, 
the theory of the Ages was not only quite con¬ 
sistent with the evolution of civilization from the 
crudest beginnings, but agreed with the Epicureans 
in presupposing such a process. But, as regarded 
the various inventions and discoveries by which 
that process lias been marked, it loved to dwell 
upon those very devices, and to lay great stress 
on the view that they had been tne most con¬ 
spicuous cause of the downfall of man himself. 
The favourite exam pies are those chosen by Aratus. 
They are the first, sword and the first, ship. 

The Amt sword t is a characteristic introduction to the topic 
of war winch we have already mentioned. The first ship is also 
u favourite way of connecting the discussion of the Ages with 
the diatribe on nav igation so frequently found in the later 
writers, especially among the Homans. In facL, it is a common¬ 
place of modern criticism that the Homans were afraid of the 
sea. As, however, the opinion is a generalization, founded, for 
the most part, upon these very pannages, we need not take it 
too seriously The sailor's impious challenge of the treacherous 
and relentless deep was a subject inspired not so much by 
national character as hv literary tradition It ib fully developed 
in the H onfcs and Days of the old limoLi&n poet, a conventional 
theme of the Greek epigram at all periods, a regular motif in 
the poetry of the Augustan age, and by the 1st cent, of our era 
a mere rhetorical commonplace. I 

In older to understand better the attitude of 
the Epicureans towards the theory of the Ages, as 
uesenled, for example, by Aratus, we must return 
oi a moment to the underlying principle upon 
which, according to Stoic reasoning, that theory 
was founded. We mean the conclusion stated 
above, that advance in the arts of civilization is 
at the expense of the character, health, and happi¬ 
ness of the individual. Now*, when we consider 
the Stoic argument by which this conclusion was 
made to yield the theory that the Golden Age of 

* Horace, Epod 11. ; l»ropert. iii. IS. 25 ; Seneca, Medea, 333 ; 
Plutarch, de Xobil. 20, ote. etc. This interpretation of the 
Golden Age was especially welcome to the Homans, not only 
because of their temperamental Stoicism, but because it agreed 
more nearly with their own tradition of early times and with 
the character and attributes of Saturn beforo he was identified 
with the Greek KronoB. 

f e n. Vergil, Georg, ii. 540; Ovid, Met. i. 09; Juvenal, 
xv. lhh; Tibullus, l. 3. 47. The rhetorical question of Tibullus 
(i 10 1) states a maxim of the philosophers which is often 
repeated. See, e.g., Seneca, A'V \ lh If. ‘Nihil luveniimis 
tain manifests* utilitatis quod non in eonlrarium transeat culpa.. 
So Ovid, Met. xv. 10(5, speaking in the person of Pythagoras. 
Opponents of the theory of dchoenl, especially the kpicureans, 
contended that the sword merely marked one fieriod in the 
long chronicle of homicide. It was the successor of the club 
and the large rough stone (Lucretius, v. 900). (If. also llor. 
Sat i 3. 100; Valer. l-’lacc. v. 146, ami esp Plato, Hep 358 K 
(war the natural condition of mankind), and the commentary 
of Adam. 

\ Among the most important of the numberless references 
are, Hlohouis, 57 (who gives a number of quotations); Hesiod, 
W. and I) 230; Sophocles, Anhg. 332, Seneca, Medea, 301 ami 
007 ; Tibullus, i. 3 37 and u. 3. 39, Propert l 17. 13 and in. 
7. 29, Oud, Amor. n. 11. 1; Statius, Thebatd, vi. IV ami 
Achilleui, i. 02; (Jlaudian, dr liaptu Pros. i., proonn. The 
final conclusion, after generations of discussion, was that the 
one great cause of the downfall of man had been his greed ami 
his selfishness. It was clear to the poets and philosophers 
themselves, especially to the Homans, that ail their common¬ 
places on the fall of man were really just so many lllustiations 
of this one motif. It drove him to war, it suggested the first 
■hip, it urged him on to explore the earth for treasures better 
hid, it devised the vexations of the law and brought about the 
mjusLice of wealth and poverty; through crime and self- 
indulgence it has made him acquainted with sorrow, disease, 
and all the ills that, flesh is heir to. The result is that, he has 
not, only shortened his life by his own devices, but, what with 
anxiety, dyspepsia, and a had conscience, with marriage a 
failure and children a burden, the little life he haB left is nc 
pleasure to him. 
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the pant wan the ideal simple life of the past, we 
perceive that it is founded on two assumptions. 
The first is that this conclusion, that advance in 
the arts is at the expense of the individual, is a 
truth of universal application, and not to be 
modified. The Becond is that the twin process to 
which it refers has operated continuously, and 
will go on doing so. The Stoics could make these 
assumptions without hesitation, since both of them 
followed, inevitably, from that cyclic theory of 
the Ages to which this school of philosophers gave 
its enthusiastic support. Not so the Epicureans. 
The Epicureans agreed that the growth of civiliza¬ 
tion had been accompanied by certain signs of 
degeneration in man himself, hut they denied that 
the principle was capable of universal application. 
They insisted that every stage of civilization, in 
its own particular fashion, has been unfavourable 
to the individual. In other ways it has been 
favourable. There is no such thing, therefore, as 
progressive degeneration in the stiiet sense of the 
word. Such a theory would imply a period of 
ideal happiness at one extieme, followed by a 
period of ideal misery at the other extieme. Both 
are superhuman, and therefore impossible. In 
other woids, there never whs a Golden Age, even 
if we adopt tin* Stoic revision of Ihe old legend. 

Another method of reconciling 1 he difficulties in 
Hesiod's Mccount is illustrated by Vergil, Georg, i. 
121 If 'I’he primal y purpose of this version was 
to enhance tlie dignity of labour. The history of 
mankind is divided into two periods—the Age of 
Sat uni, and the Age of Jove. The Golden Age, 
when good old Saturn was King, agrees entirely 
with Hesiod. The second period, however, is not 
an age of degeneration, hut an age of reform. 
Jupilei, the divine father of our race and of all 
om lnghei aspnations, puiposcly did away with j 
the/or menfe of the old i('*gnne, not out of a petty 
resent merit against ITomelheus—as the old folk- 
legend [r.g. Hesiod, If", amt I). 42f.) would have 
us believe—but lathei, 

‘cum aeiuiis mortal in eorda. 

Nee torpere gravi passus sua regna vrterno,' 
because he was well awaie that, unless men have 
dilliculties to meet and overcome, they can never 
grow strong in any sense. In this characteristic¬ 
ally noble conception, it is mteiesting to see to 
w’liat an extent Vergil succeeded in meeting the 
demands of contemporary thought without sacrific¬ 
ing the traditional account of the Golden Age so 
dear to the poets. 

The famous account of the Ages which Ovid 
gives in the lirst book of his Metamorphases, K9-1G2, 
and the version best, known to the modern world, 
is one of the earliest surviving attempts to incor¬ 
porate the Flood Legend. Otherwise, it is chiefly 
remaikable as an illustration of the poet's cliar- 
actciistic skill in combining and harmonizing the 
views of preceding thinkers. The Four Ages 
(Gobi, Silver, Bronze, and Iron) are all m the past. 
The Age to which we belong is a fifth. The Flood 
is the great catastrophe by which the wicked and 
godless race of the Iron Age was destroyed. The 
history of our own race, therefore, logins with the 
earth-born children of Deucalion and Pyrrlia. In 
this way, the Flood Legend, the theory of descent, 
the theory of ascent., the traditional account of 
the Golden Age, the Heroes, and, with only a slight 
modification, even Hesiod’s quintuple division of 
the Ages, were all made to dwell together in peace 
and unity. 

CYCLIC Theory. —Let us now' turn our attention 
to the Cyclic Theory, the most important element, 
in the long run perhaps the one really vital and 
vitalizing element, in the history of our subject. 
The (\yclie Theory of the Ages was founded on 
the belief that, after the analogy of day and night, 


of the waxing and waning of the moon, and of the 
eternal round of the seasons, the entire Universe 
itself is subject to an ever - recui ring cycle ot 
change. This ancient Babylonian doctrine* of the 
win Id-year, the magntts minus, as it. was called by 
the Homans, makes its eailiest known appearance 
on Greek soil with Heraclitus,f was thoioughl> 
discussed by the later philosophers, and finally 
became known to the world at huge. Indeed, it 
may be called the prototype of some of our most 
recent view’s suggested by the nebular hypothesis.*: 

The association of this idea with the old folk- 
legend of the Ages was inevitable, and appeals 
at a very early period in the history of Greek 
speculative thought. In fact, it. lias often been 
stated, though without suflicient warrant, that 
belief in a cyclic theory of the Ages is the explana¬ 
tion of Hesiod’s w’ish that he had died eat Iter or 
could have been horn later. § The fragments, 
however, of Empedocles show, in spite of their 
scantiness, that at that time the piocess had 
already begun.|| But the most impoilant. dis¬ 
cussion, so far as we are concerned, the one, too, 
which had the strongest influence upon latei times, 
is developed or touched upon in vai ious dialogues 
of 1 ’Into, II more especially in the Tut it., Tumvus, 
and Jiejnfbhr. 

According to Plato’s definition, -and tins much, at least., 
appears to have remained unchanged m later times—a w nonius 
annus means the period which elapses before the eight circles, 
each revolving about the earth in an orbit of its own, arrive 
simultaneously at the point from which thev started at the 
licguuiiiig of our ovule.** Further details of the Platonu thcorv 
—and these underwent considerable revision in !,il<r times— 
apparently rest, on the assumption that, each oomph t< ro olution 
of the Universe is folio will bv a counter revolution in the 
opposite direction A motion forward, as it vveie, is followed 
by a motion backward. Tim history of mankind is directly 
affected In this motion, and ospe< inllv b\ the altn nation of it. 

The motion forward is the Age of hronos and the direction of 
harmony During all tins period the great IP linsman of the 
Uiuvirse is at his post, and we have the Holden Age of the 
poets As the motion is the reverse of that whuh prevails in 
our tune, it is naively assumed that, the conditions of lift are to 
a large extent the opposite of those with whn h we are familiar. 
The men of that age are born old, w itb hoars hair.t ( ami instead 
of growing older continue to grow vounger, until tliey finally 
disappear. Moreover, thev are born from (he earth, and the 
earth feeds them. Then? is no toil, no pain, no war, there are 
no women}} and no children of women \ et with all their 
advantages these men do not attain unto wisdom. 

When the forward motion is completed, tin Helmsman retires 
from his pOHt, and the Universe, left to itself, \ ie|ds to the force 
of gravity, as it were, and begins its hoik ward n volution, 
which in in the direction of discord. The point at which the 
motion is reversed is always signalized by hre, flood, or some 
other cosmic upheaval, involving a terrific distinction of 
organic life. The few men who survive cease growing voting 
amt begin to grow old, those just born from the earth with 
lmary hair die, and return to the earth from which tln\\ came. 
Men are no longer bom from the earth, as before, hut even as 

* Gomperz, Urirch. Danker, Leipzig, 181X1, i. p 115, with 
note and teferences on p. 438; Lenormant-Babelon, Hut. 
df I'Onent, v. 175 ; supra, p. 183 IT 

f Gomperz, l.c. pp. 54 and 428; Diels, Herakleitoa von 
Ephesus, Kerim, 11K11, frag. 66 (2(1, Bywater). 

} Gomperz, l.c. p. 117. 

llesiod, W. and 1). 174-6. See the editions of Rzaeh, 
Leipzig, lt><)2, p 158, and of Goettling-Flach, Leipzig, 1878, 
p. 201, with notes and references, Graf, l.c. p. 11, Sehoell 
Studemund, Anecdota Uraeeo-Latina, it. 

|! Diels, Poetamm I’hUosophorum, Eragmenta, Berlin, 1001, 
pp SK and 112 ff. 

1 ] Plato, 77 lilt. 269 C, Tim. 39 Dff., Hep. 645 Off.; Oic. 
Tumvus, 34ff. For a good discussion of this theory and of 
the Platonic Number with which it is closely associated, and 
also for a selected bibliography of the enormous literature 
which has gathered about it, see Adam b ed. of the Republic, 
ii. p. 204 ff. 

** Tim. 39 1); Cic. Timeout, S3; Macrob., Son. Snpionis, 
ii. 2, 19; Stobimis, Eclog. i. 204 (vol. i. n. 107, Uense). See 
esp. Usener, lihe.m. Mus. xxviii. 395; Kitter and Preller, 
I list. Philos. CTree., Gotha, 1888, p. 404 ; Reitzenstein, 
Poinutndres, Leipzig, 1904, p. 50, n. 2. 

tt The likeness to Hesiod, IF and D. 180 ff., has been pointed 
out and discussed bv Adam in the ClR v. 445 

}} Poht 271 F, Leg iv 713 C ff. It, has been observed bv 
Ktchhoff ( l.c p 5s«») and others that the storv of Pandora a- 
tnhl bv Hesiod (Themj 570, and W. and I) 7u) implies that there 
was no woman in the (.olden Age, and that it was through hei 
that this huppv period came to an end. See also, Grimm, 
Deutsche Mptfmlogie, p. 640. 
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the Universe is now left to itself, so are all and several of its 
parts , and each race is propagated in the manner familiar to 
us who belong to that period. The continuance of the motion 
backward increases ami accelerates the process of disorganiza¬ 
tion, until, by the time the Universe again reaches the point of 
departure, it is ready to fly off at a tangent and disappear for 
ever 111 the infinite space of discord. At thiH point, however, 
the Helmsman again resumes his post, reverses the direction 
of the Urmerse, and with the change again to hiinnonv the 
Golden Age necessarily returns as before. The few who survive 
from the preceding pel mil suffer change m svmpalhv with the 
whole Again the old begin to grow voung, and continue to 
do so until thc\ finally disappear Again the new generations 
arc born with hoary hair, and not from each other, hut from 
the earth. In fact, it is those who died in the preceding period 
of discord and were buned m the earth that, now rise again 
from the dead, and m their turn are horn old, grow young, 
and finally vanish. 

It. avi!I be seen lit mice that, according to this 
remarkably suggestive theory, which, of course, 
owes much to enilici thinkers,* the sum of human 
experience is measuied by two world - years, 
riming the tirst the Universe moves forward, 
during the second, hackwaid, to the place of 
beginning. Each minimis minus is therefore one 
ot the two Ages into which the history of mankind 
is divided; and this alternation of Ages will 
continue, so long as the Universe endures. As 
with tin* whole, so w.tli each and all of its paits 
The Ages ol man, l he hie ol man himself, are closely 
connected with this eternal oscillation ot the I’m 
verse All move m a cycle. 'I'lie (-Jolden Age ol 
the long ago will smely come again some day. 
Moreover, evciy one of us shall rise again to 
anofliei life m that (iolden Age. Thus, regietfor 
the past was balanced by hope for the lutme. In 
the later lust my of our I heme, tins association of 
ideas was ol the lit mot. nnpoi lance, and ser\ed 
to identity the fheoi\ ol the Ages more and more 
eloseh with its ament analogue, the doctrine of 
a future life beyond the ginve. 

The Stoic theory! of cycles occupies an important, 
place 111 their systems. Here, their acknowledged 
dependence upon Heiaelitus is clearly seen in the 
prominence they gi\e, to his doctrine of <?«ririy>bxris, 
the elemental lire into which thewoild is peiiodi- 
eully icsolved, and fioiu which it is periodically 
horn anew. 

After the old world has been completely consumed, the four 
primal olem# ids, -fire, air, water, earth,—which are indestruct¬ 
ible, gradual!! assume their pinions relations to each other, 
and in this wu\ a new world mines into being exactly like the 
old. As soon as tin* proper point is readied in the process of 
reconst.iuct.ion, every sort of hung thing is born from the 
earth, aixl fnun that time pmeeeds to increase after its land J 
Man, too, is here, ‘knowing nothing of wrong and horn under 
better auspices ’ Hut this Golden Age of innocence is never 
for long. 4 Villainy steals on apace. Virtue is hard to find 
out ■ it needs a leader and a guide. The vices are learned 
without a master’§ So the process of degeneration goes on 
until the time comes foi the next ^Kirupatats. Then the world 
is destroyed and built anew, as he foie. 

An cKnvptutTts occurs each time that the eight circles arc in 
conjunction at the place of beginning.!! For the Stoics, there¬ 
fore, every imufimi an mm is till* measure of one complete life, 
as it were, ot the Universe. It follows that the totality of 
human experience must, also, lie between those impassable 
harriers of flame by which every great year is divided fiom ns 
fellows. The soul outlives the bodv, hut even the soul of the 
ideal Stoical cannot, survive the «\ , ,p«>cris Nothing emerges 
Imm tins tnal by fire except the primal elements from winch 
all things arc made.** 

In one sense, however, we all have a personal interest, in 
every period of the world’s existence, for the reason that, 


* See the two preceding notes, and Adam, Repub. ii. p. 290, 
n. 6, p. 297, n. 1 1, and references. 

t Ritter and Preller, l.c pp 28 ff and 398-405; Zeller, 
Grand ns* tin tirsch. tier Gr. J'fiif , la ip/.ig, 1906, ]». 214 ; Zeno, 
frag. 107 109, and Chrvsippus, fra'/. 690 <582, in van Arnim’s 
Stinroi tun Vetennn Fiagmcnta, Leipzig, 1906. 
t ('leantlies, frug 497, ed. van Arniui. 
fe Seneca, \ iii. 30 8. 

j| Nemes de A at. Hum. 88 (quoted by Ritter and Preller, 
l.c p 4U4). 

1|I Hog Lnert (vii 15(5) says that ‘ the Stoics claim that the 
soul is the spirit which is a part of ourselves It is, theiefore, 
corporeal, and though it. survives our death, it is not innnoiLai. 

. . . ('leantlies, therefore, thinks that all souls, ChivMppus, 
that onh souls of the “ w ise,” last until the i kit vpouri.t.’ Ct also 
vu ltd , lhijrogi nji/n Grim, .‘; , )3, ed I Mels, etc. 

** 1 tut see Ifitti r and l*n Her, l.c. p 401 It. 


according to the Stoic doctrine of the history of 

every magnus annua is, necessarily, the exact counterpart of 
the history of every other magnus annua. The chain of exist¬ 
ence and of consciousness is parted by the tKirvpoum ; hut all 
begins anew, just as it did in the previous epoch; and every 
thing down to the slightest detail is exactly' repeated.t To 
quote a favourite illustration of the Stoics themselves, every 
magnua annus will see Socrates. In every magnua annus he 
will marry Xanthippe, drink the hemlock, und die J 

In the later stages of the Cyclic Theory we have 
also to reckon with the manipulations of the Orphic 
philosophers^ It is extremely dilficult to extract 
a delirnte answer to any question connected with 
the history of this movement. The floruit of the 
elder Orphics was not far from the 6th cent. n.C. 
With the great revival of Mysticism, four or live 
hundred years later, the old doctrine of the Orphics 
again came to the front, and was more oi less 
revised or extended in conformity with similar 
ideas in other systems of thought—more especially 
Plato, the Stoics, and the Oiidit. Hoth periods 
were characterized by gieat. litemry oetmty. Un¬ 
fortunately, hovvevei, our present, knowledge of it 

is, for the most pint, confined to eluinee quotations 
in the IS’eo-lMatonists and the still later scholiasts, 
and their references are generally so vague and 
mdelimte that, in t lie absence of other testimony, 

it, is often impossible to distinguish the eailier 
product fiom I lie later. We may he fairly certain, 
however, that the two following theories, hoth of 
which aie ascribed to the Orpines, are not, a pro¬ 
duct of the earlier school. 

Tin* first, is mentioned by .Servius on Vergil, AW. iv 10. In 
t.hiq unit , Nigidius Lignins (</< this, lib iv ) is quoted for the 
statement 1 4 Aeeoiding to Orpheus, the ruler of the First, Ago 
IS Situiii, of the Second, .lupitci ; of the Thud, Neptune, 
of t.lie Fourth, I’luto.’ An upp.uent refeiener to Lhe same 
Lheorv is t<>uri« 1 in two hexameters quoted from some Orphic 
poem b\ I,act,.intins, Instil l. ill. II (Abel, Orp/nca, frag. 248). 

As we shall see shortly, tho four gods in thiH system are 
merely personifications of the four elements The number 
points either to the Stoics or to t.he common source of both. 
JVloi cover, Lhe foinml association of the tom i lenients with the 
Four Ages of man is an item of speculation wlmli, so far as 
the Greeks are concerned, cannot he carried hack beyond the 
Alexandrian period. Finally, this ih eeitiiinly a cyclic lheorv, 
and it cannot, he shown that’the elder Orphics ever carried their 
do< trine of the re hirth of the soul anv further The extension 
of it to a periodical re-lurth of the Universe itself, and the estab¬ 
lishment of a close connexion between the two, belong to a sub¬ 
sequent development in the history of the Orphic movement. 

The second theory is much more Orphic in character. The 
Bulls Lance of it. is given by Prod us in a note on Plato’s Republic, 
38. 6, ed Scholl. 

‘The theologian Orpheus,* he sayH, ‘taught that there were 
three Ages of man The flrat or Golden Age was ruled by 
l'hanes Most mighty Ivronos was ruler of the second or Silver 
Age The thud is the Titanic. The ruler of it. is Zeus, and it 
is called Titanic because the men of that age were created l»y 
hnn from the remains of the Titans. The idea of Orpheus :s 
that these threi periods comprise every stage in tho history of 
the human race..’ 

The Orphic elements In this account receive their best, illus¬ 
tration from an Oiphic theogony, the fragments of which are 
arranged and discussed by Gruppe hi Uoscher, in. 1181) fl Tin 
naive crudity of t.hi imagery in this poem strongly reminds one 
of the teleological speculations of t.he savage or semi-harharous 
races. || The under! v mg thought, however, seems to he clear 
enough. It is a belief that the creation of the Cosmos was 
brought about, by a series of emanations from the universal 
essence (Phancs), and that from tune to time thi Cosmos re¬ 
turns to its primeval form Thu souls of men themselves are so 
manv sparks which trickle down, as it, were, from the divine fire 
above Hut we are much more mnote fiom the first. Phancs, 
the primal All-Soul, than the first men were Since then the 
backward path has steadily grown lungci and more indirect. 
At all events, this seems to he what Proclus means when he 
savs (Orph frag 214, ed Ah< 1) that, a<‘ ( oidmg to Orpheus, the 
men of the Goldin Age lived Kara vovv poruv, the men of the 
Silver Age Kara, roe KaOapbv Myou ; whereas all that we can 
appeal to is that small portion of Dionysus-Phanes which the 


* Ihog ljiert vu 147 fl , and Ritter and Preller, l c p. 4P2. 

f Kiuleiiius, ed Spengel, Merlin, 18(S(i, pp. 73-74 , (JhrvsippuB, 
frag (523 (127, ed van Arnim , Gomperz, l.c. pp. 118 and 110 fl. 

1 Nemes dr Mat /hnn 88 

$ See esp o Gruppe in ltoseher, in. 1117 -1164, who discusses 
the subject at length, and refers to all the important literature 
connected with it A new edition of the Orpine remains is 
much needed The latest edition, and the only one now gener¬ 
ally available, is Abel, Otjthica, Leipzig, J886. This, however, 
is not entirely satisfactory, and does not supersede the monu¬ 
mental work of Lolieek (Aglaophamns). 

|| Nee Gomperz, l.c pp. 193 and 109 fl. 
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Titans had eaten before they were slain by Zeus, and which, 
therefore, still lingered in the remains from which we of the 
third race were afterwards created. 

The coefficient of descent in this version of the Ages is the 
ever-increasing distance from that to which the gods themselves 
owe their being, on the whole, we may characterize the 
account which Produs summarizes aB a theory of double ema¬ 
nation, the chief object of which was to lead up to the birth of 
Ifionysus, the Orphic redeemer. In other words, we have the 
somewhat vague idea of a cyclic theory of the Universe attached 
to a much more highly developed doctrine of the re-birth of the 
soul and of the means wheieby it may some day return to the 
god who gave it. 

The doctrine of an iKirvpoxris, irrespective of its 
philosophical meaning, makes a strong appeal to 
the. imagination. It was at all times, theiefore, 
one of the most prominent features of the Cyclic 
Theory. By the 2nd cent. It.c. , owing to the wide¬ 
spread activity of its most enthusiastic exponents, 
the Stoic popular preachers, no item of philo¬ 
sophical speculation could have been more familiar 
lo the average man. Finally, together with much 
else that had been identified with the Stoics, it 
passed over to the Christian thinkers; and, long 
after the period with which we are here concerned, 
we find the Church Fathers undertaking to derive 
the doctrine of the iKirvpwtn s from the Book of 
Genesis.* 

But, long before the Stoics, the tKirvpwms had 
begun to lie associated with other great cosmic 
disasteis of a didcient nature. The oiigin and 
progress ot this development, are better understood 
as soon as we ohseivc the process of reasoning l»y 
winch they were inspiied and directed. In the 
first place, the cycle of the Universe had been 
called a yeai. This led to the natural hut quite 
illogical assumption that, foi that very reason, it 
must necessarily possess all the attributes of its 
prototype and namesake, the solai year. Second, 
the present condition of the woild depends upon the 
maintenance of the elements in a certain state of 
equilibrium. Any disturbance ot it is at once re¬ 
flected in the woild about us. If the disturbance 
is sufficient ly severe, the result is cosmic disaster. 
The character of the disaster is determined by 
whichever one of the elements has gained the 
upper hand. Finally, great significance was at¬ 
tached to the fact that there weie four Elements, 
four Seasons, four Ages of man. 

The conquests of Alexander drew the East and 
the West closer to each other than they had ever 
been before, and this rajivror fir went was not dis- 
tuibed by the Imperial policy of Rome. The phase 
of oui subject, now under consideration is esjiecially 
marked by the more or less direct influence of 
Oriental speculations, (’(inversely, therefore, this 
aspect of the Cyclic Theory did not become especi¬ 
ally prominent until the Alexandiian age. The 
fi-rst Men was to associate the Flood Legend with 
trie Cyclic Theory, and to set it over against the 
iiarvpitHns as a second recurrent catastrophe of 
the magrtus annus. This doctrine of the regular 
alternation between a destruction by tire and a 
destruction by water was already an old story in 
the time of Flato (e.tj. Tim. 22, C). There arc 
no signs of this doctrine in the fragments of 
Zeno, Cleanthes, and the earlier Stoics. \\ e know, 
however, that it was familiar to their contempor¬ 
aries. Moreover, as early at least as Cicero’s time, 
the doctrine had been adopted by the Stoics them¬ 
selves, and henceforward we hear much of it.f 
Compare, for example, the vivid description of the 
great cyclic diluvium which Seneca gives us in his 
Nat. Quivst. iii. 27 fl’. 

The* idea that these two contrasted disasters occur at certain 
definite points in the magnus annus is also of Oriental origin, 
and, doubtless, of u high antiquit). On the Greek side, the first 

* See Windischmann, Zornnstr Stud p 2f>9 

f Oie Hep. vi. 23, cf. Macrob. Snm. Sap. u. 10. 10 ff. ; Lucret. 
v. 33S; Luc. vii. 812, as interpreted b\ the Commenta Lucani, 
ed. Usener, p. 262 (frag. 608, vol. h. p. 186, ed. van Arnim); 
Seneca, Dial. vi. 26. 6, etc. 


to mention it is Aristotle. The quotation, which we owe to 
Censorinus, xviii 11, was probably from Aristotle’s lost Protrept , 
the model of Oicero'B famous dialogue, the Uortensius, which is 
also lost.* No doubt it was largely through the Uortensius 
that the Romans became familiar with Aristotle’s observation 
that the two disasters of the magnus annus, or, as he termed 
it, the maximus annus, occur at the solstices: the eonfiagratio 
at the summer solstice, the diluvium at the winter solstice.f 
In other words, the Bolar year has solstices ; it also has summer 
and winter—the one, hot ami dry, the other, cold and wet. 
Therefore the great year has the same peculiarities This being 
granted, the eonfiagratio is put in the great summer, simply 
because the great summer is hot and dry, and the diluvium 
in the great winter, because the great winter is cold and wet. 

We should not expect this sort of logic from Aristotle, and, 
as a matter of fact, the idea was not his own. Indeed, as the 
Protrept. was a discussion in the form of a dialogue, we do 
not know that he approved of the \iew at all That his in¬ 
formation went back to some Eastern source is indicated by 
a fragment from the voluminous history of hiB much younger 
contemporary, the Chaldaiun priest Rerosus. The passage is 
quoted by Seneca, Saturates Qwest unit's, in 29. 1 ff. 1 Rerosus,' 
he sa\s, ‘qui lie hi m inLerprctatus est,’ insists that he can set 
the Lime for the conjlagraho and the diluvium. The earth will 
burn up, he claims, when all the stars, which now move in 
different orbits, are in conjunction in the constellation of Cancer. 
The Flood will take place when the same stars reach conjunction 
in the constellation of Capricorn. ‘ Illic solstitium, hie bruma 
conflcitur.’ Conjunction in Cancer produces the eonfiagratio, 
conjunction in Capricorn the diluvium. This touch of astrology 
makes tho statement verj impressive, and these Chaldwans were 
nothing if not impressive. Rut, as (tamper/ has already ob¬ 
served, J the actual foundation of the statement is nothing hut 
tho fact that tho summer and winter solstices of the ordinary 
solar year are presided over by Cancer and Capricorn respect¬ 
ively. When this flimsy assumption of profundity is removed, 
the theory of Rerosus is probably identical with the one men¬ 
tioned by Aristotle. 

Now that fire and water had acquired a definite 
and important position in the cyclic scheme, it 
followed inevitably that the two remaining ele¬ 
ments, air and eaiili, ought to he put on the same 
plane. The line of development followed was 
largely suggested by the fact that there were four 
Elements, four Seasons, four Ages of man. The 
four sefisons of the oi dinary year are spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter—a series which has always 
been associated with man’s own descent from youth 
to hoary eld, from strength and happiness to weak¬ 
ness anil sorrow. So the four seasons of the great 
year are the four Ages of man, another series with 
which the idea of descent, had always been associ¬ 
ated. As the springtime of the little year of our 
life is the golden youth of man, so the springtime 
of that greater year was the golden youth of all 
mankind.§ Finally, the traditional order of the 
foui elements—fire, air, water, earth—is also one 
of descent from the lighter to the heavier, from 
pure spirit to the earth, earthy. 

If, now, we associate the four elements in their 
regular order with the corresponding Ages of man 
in their regular order, the dominating element 
during the Golden Age will he lire, during the 
Silver Age, air, during the Brazen Age, water, and 
during the Iron Age, earth. The conclusion of 
this is that the descent of man himself is due to 
liis ever-increasing distance, so fo speak, Irom the 
Divine lire. We are thus brought back to the 
Orphics again, and, as a matter of fact, the Stoic - 
Orphie theory reported by Nigidius Figulus, in 
which, as we have already seen, the magnus annus 
was equipped with four seasons, each ruled by the 
appropriate element, is a complete illustration of 
the tendencies we have just been discussing. 

A theory ascribed to the Magi by I>io Chrjsostoni and 
partially reported by him (xxxvi. 43 ff.), should also be 
mentioned here. The Magi tell us, he says, that Lhe Lord of 
the world rides in a chariot drawn by four horses which are 
sacred to Zeus, llera, Poseidon, and Hestia respectively. In 
other words, the four horses are the four elements, fire, air, 
water, and earth. As a rule they are tractable. Now and then, 
however, the first steed becomes restive and sets lire to the 
other three. This is tho origin of the ston of Phaelhon told l>v 
the Greeks. Again it is the steed of Poseidon that becomes 


* Usener, Ilhem. Mus. xxviii. 391 ff. 

t For an echo of this statement see the Meteorologica, i. 14 
j Grieehische Denker, i. 1U>. 

§ Vergil, Georg, ii. 336 ff. ; Ovid, Met. i. 107; Pervigilium 
Venerts, 2ff. etc. 
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restive, and the drops of his sweat are sj 
other three. This, a^ain, is the source from 
derived their story of Deucalion's Hood. 

If one were to insist upon completing the analogy 
between the four Elements, the four Ages of man, 
and the four Seasons of the great year, the Ages 
presided over by air and by earth, as was already 
the case with the Ages of fire and water, should 
each be marked by a cosmic disaster appropriate 
to its nature. We know that this was actually 
done, but as these attempts lie outside the sphere 
with which this article is coucerned, they do not 
require discussion here.* 

3. Revival of Mysticism in 2nd cent. B.C.—The 
last impoitant stage in the long history of our 
subject is the eia of the prophets. The rapid 
growth of Mysticism which began early in the 
Alexandrian age reached its culmination in the 
‘2nd cent. B.C. One of the most striking features 
of the movement, and a significant comment upon 
the mental and spiritual condition of the entire 
Grseco Roman world, was the rapid production of 
apocryphal woiks. It is probably fair to assume 
that the pioduction of this literature was much 
encouraged, ii not actually suggested, by the 
then widespread belief that the life of mankind 
moves in cycles. At all events, one of the most 
characteristic features of all these visions and 
prophecies was the emphasis given to some cyclic 
theory of the Ages. It would lie quite unnecessary 
here, men if they were, wt111 available to us, to 
examine these woiks in detail. Tlieir ciliel 1111- 
poilance to us would be derived not from their 
contents, but from the point of view which, by 
virtue of their very nature, they all possess in 
common. These visions and prophecies, like all 
other woiks of the same class, appealed more to 
laith and the emotions than they did to reason and 
the understanding. The author tells his readers 
that this last Age has nearly run its course, and 
that the great change is near at hand. He. does 
not state it as an opinion or a theory, capable of 
being discussed as such, lie states it as oracular 
utterance, as inspired piophecy, the. truth of which 
is already foreshadowed in current events and 
cannot be questioned. In this way the Cyclic 
Theory of the Ages was transformed from a rhe¬ 
torical and philosophical theme into a Divine as¬ 
surance of the joy soon to come. As a class, 
these compositions contributed almost nothing to 
the development of the Cyclic Theory itself. A 
word or two, however, should be given to the 
Sibyl. 

The Oracles of the Sibyl have been ascribed to 
about, the middle of the 2nd cent. B.C. They were 
well known to the Romans for the next 200 years ; 
but at the time when the collection now bearing 
that namet was composed, the earlier had ap¬ 
parently ceased to exist. Meanwhile, however, they 
nad won a sort of secondary immortality through 
the inlluence they had exerted upon the fourth 
Eclogue of Vergil,* the most famous literary work 
ever inspired by any aspect of our theme. From 
this poem and the ancient comment upon it, it 
appears that the Sibyl adopted the Stoic-Orphic 
identification of the Four Ages of man with the 
four seasons of the magnus annus. In addition to 
this, she—or her authority—was inspired by the 
analogy of the ancient solar year to divide the 
great year into ten great months, each of which 
was the length of a saxulum and presided over by 

* O. Gmppe, Or. Mythol. p. 450, n. 1, also his Or. Kulte und 
Mythen m ihren Iieziehungen zu den orient, lidigionen, 
Leipzig, 1887, p. (570, n. 8, ami 605, n. 22, with references. 

f The two modern editions of the Orar.nla Sibylima are by 
Rzach, Vienna, 1891, and by Geffcken, Berlin, 1902. See also 
Christ, (tench, der Or. Lit , Munich, 1905, p 822, and references. 

JO. Gruppe, Or. Kulte, ete., p. 687ff., and references: 
A. Cartault, Etude. nur lest Bucol. de Virg. , Paris, 1897, p. 
210ff.; W. W. Fowler, Harvard Studies, xiv. 1911. etc. 


a god. Ever since the time of Sulla there had 
hcen rumours alloat that tho Sibyl's hist sceculum 
was drawing to a close, and that tho Golden Age 
was at hand. One cannot read tho fourth Eclogue 
without feeling that Vergil was himself impressed 
by a prophecy so much in harmony with the 
aspirations of his own loity soul. Nevertheless, 
we must not forget that the poem is really a poem 
of congratulation upon the birth of a son, into 
which, as Marx has clearly demonstrated,* Vergil 
introduced the topic of the Ages in accordance with 
the Hpeciiic suggestion of the rhetoricians for poems 
of tins type, and developed it in strict conformity 
with the rules laid down tiy them. The most famous 
line in the poem, 

‘ lam nova progenies c»lo demittitur alto,' 
is a clear reflexion of the cyclic theories which 
we have just boon discussing. That, in itself, it 
should also foreshadow quite as clearly the gieat 
central article of the Christian faith, is an excellent 
illustration of the fact that there has never been 
any break between ancient and modern culture. 
The foundation of tire most enlightened Christian 
thought, quite as much as the foundation of Vergil's 
thought, was that gradual blending of (lie Orient 
with the speculations of the Creek philosophers, 
more especially Platoand the Stoics, which moulded 
the doctrine of the Ages in its final form, and 
which, ever since then, has played such an im¬ 
portant part in the mental ami spiritual conscious¬ 
ness of the civilized woild. It is, therefore, no 
mat ter for surprise that for more than 1500 years 
this last great document in the long history of the 
Cyclic Theoiy of the Ages was firmly believed to 
be a prophecy of the coming ol Christ, f 

Km my Flowku Smith. 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Indian). - The 
Hindu doctiine of (he Ages of the Woild {yogas) 
is combined -with that of (wo other gieat, penods, 
the manvitntaras and kulpas, into a fanciful 
iystem of universal chronology, which passes for 
nthodox. Its basis is the yugas ; they are, there¬ 
fore, treated here in connexion with the other 
elements of the chronological system. Orthodox 
Hindus recognize foui Ages of the World ( yugas ), 
roughly oonesponding to the Cold, Silver, Brass, 
and Iron Ages of the ancients. They are called 
lata, tretd, dvupara, and ludi after the sides of a 
die; kfta, the lucky one, being the side marked 
with four dots; tretd that with three ; dvupara 
with two; kali, the losing one, with one dot. 
These names occur in the period of the Erahmanas 
as names of throws at dice, and in one verse of 
the Aitareya Brahmana (7, 14) they are alieady 
referred, by the commentator, to the yugas. In 
the epics and the Puranas the belief with icgard 
to the four yugas has become a fully established 
doctrine. The general idea, the same in all Biali- 
nanical sources, is that the character, or, if the ex¬ 
pression may be used, the proportion of virtue, and 
the length of each yuga conform to the number on 
the side of a die, after which it is named. In the 
kftayuga, virtue (dhanna) was fully present in 
nen, with all four feet, as it is expressed, but it 
diminished by one quarter or foot in every suc¬ 
ceeding age, till in tne kaliyuga only one foot of 
dbarma lemains. The same proportion holds good 
with regard to the duration of the several Ages. 
The krtayuga lasts 4000 years, to which a dawn 
and a twilight of 400 years each are added ; the 
same items in treta are 3000 and 300, in dvapara 
2000 and 200, in kali 1000 and 100 years. Thus 
.he period of the four yugas together, technically 
:alled a mahdyuga or chaturi/uga, though com- 
nonly a yuga, lasts 12,000 years (Manu, i. 69 fl’. = 

* F. Marx, Netue Jahrbuch. f. dot klass. Altertum, i. (1898), 
»p. 105 128. 

f Comparetti, Virgilio nel medio evo, 1896, L 129-138, and 
j. 90-99 ; Mayor, etc., Virgil's Messianic Eclogue, 1907. 
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Mahabharata, iii. 12,82611'.). The years in this 
statement are interpreted as Divine years, consist¬ 
ing each of 360 human years, giving thus a total of 
4,320,000 years in each mahayuga , and this inter¬ 
pretation, once adopted in the 1‘uranas, became a 
dogma. The usual descriptions of the krta- (or 
ssitya-) yuga reveal to us a happy state of man¬ 
kind, when life lasted 4000 years, when there were 
no quarrels nor wars, when the rules of caste and 
the precepts of the Vedas were strictly obeyed, 
when, in short, virtue reigned paramount. In the 
kali- (or tisya ) yuga just the reverse prevails. 
There is a contusion of castes and asramas. The 
Veda and good conduct gradually fall into neglect; 
all kinds of vices creep in ; diseases allliet man¬ 
kind ; the term of litc grows shorter and shorter, 
uml is quite uncertain; barbarians occupy the 
land, and people kill one another in continual 
"trite, till at the end ot the yuga some mighty 
king extinguishes the infidels. From these ex- 
tienies the diameter of the intermediate yugas 
may he imagined.* The dawns and twilights of the 
seveial Ages are periods of transition from one Age 
to the next, when the character of the one is not 
yet entirely lost, and that of the other not yet 
tully established. 

It seems natural to presume that originally the 
mahayuga comprised the whole existence of the 
woi Id ; indications, indeed, of such a belief are not 
wanting, as will be noticed later. Still, the com¬ 
mon doctune is that one mahayuga followed on 
another, one thousand of them forming a single 
kn/jia. The kalpa, then, is the length of time 
from a cieat ion to a destruction of (lie world. 
The belief m periodical creations and destiuctions 
ot the world is very old ; and its existence m the 
Vedic period may he interred fiom Atharvaveda, 
x. K 3!>, 40. It is combined as follows with that 
in the four Ages. In the first krta yuga, after the 
creation of the earth, Biahman eieateu a thousand 
pails of twins from his mouth, breast, thighs, and 
feel respeetnely. They lived without houses; all 
desires w Inch t hey conceived were directly fulfilled ; 
and the eaith piodueed of itself delicious food for 
them, since animals and plants were not yet in 
existence. Kaeli pair of twins brought forth at 
the end of (lien life a pair exactly like them. As 
everybody did his duty and nothing else, there was 
no distinction between good and bad acts. But 
this state of things changed at the end of the Age ; 
the first rain fell and trees grew up. These pro¬ 
duced honey and whatever the primitive people 
desired. In the first tret&yuga, man kina con¬ 
sisted no longer of pairs of twins, hut of men 
and women. Being now for the first time sub¬ 
ject to cold and heat, they began to build houses, 
and they quarrelled ahwut the miraculous trees. 
The trees, however, disappeared, and herbs be¬ 
came the food of men. Now 7 trade w-as intro¬ 
duced, and personal property, unknown before, 
caused the social distinctions. Then Brahman 
established the four castes and the four asramas, 
and fixed the duties peculiar to each of them. 
Alterwards he created spiritual sons, who W'ere the 
ancestors of gods, demons, serpents, inhabitants 
of hell, etc.f At the end of the last kalivuga 
of a kalpa, the heat of the sun becomes fierce 
and dries up the whole earth ; and by it the three 
worlds are set on tire and consumed. At last 
enormous clouds appear and ram for hundreds of 
years, and deluge the whole woild till the w 7 aters 
inundate heaven.t As the latter signs are fre¬ 
quently alluded to, in the form of similes in the 
Epics, etc., as occurring at the end of a yuga (in¬ 
stead of at the end of a kalpa), it is most probable 
that originally the yuga ended with the destruction, 

* Of. J. Muir, Original Sanscrit Texts*, vol. i. p. 143 ft. 

t Vfcyu Pur&na, i." 8. t Vignu l’uriya, vi. 8 al. 


and consequently began w 7 ith the creation of the 
world. A similar belief seems to have been ex¬ 
pressed by the term ‘ kalpa,’ hut perhaps with this 
difference, that the concept of a yuga was inti¬ 
mately connected with the idea of the four stages 
through W'hieh mankind must pass, analogous to 
the four ages of man, \u. childhood, youth, adult 
life, and old age, while this idea was not necessarily 
implied in the concept of the kalpa. The com¬ 
bination of both these popular beliefs, with regard 
to the kalpa and the yuga, in the form described 
above, was probably due to the systematizing 
efforts of the raui am leas. 

There is still a thud kind of long period, the 
mnnoantara, fourteen of which go to the kalpa. 
Each manvautaia contains 71 mahayugas, and 
14 manvantaras are thereto!e equivalent to U64 
(14x71) mahayugas. The lemaimlci ot 0 maha¬ 
yugas requued to make up the kalpa (— 1000 maha¬ 
yugas, sup. p, 200) is so distributed that the first 
manvantara is preceded by a dawn of the length 
of one krtayuga (=0'4 mahayuga), and each man 
vantara is followed by a twilight of equal length 
(15 x 0‘4 = 6 mahayugas). The twilight of the 
manvautaia is, according to Surya Siddlianta, i. 18, 
a deluge ( jalttplavn ). This artificial system of the 
manvantaias was probably introduced in order to 
account for the different patronymics of Manu, 
such as Vaivasvata, Sv&yambliuva, Saihvarana, 
which occur already in diflerent Vedic works. 
These early caused a belief in the existence of 
several distinct Manus.* The Pauranikas system¬ 
atized these notions as described. Since Mann 
was thought to have introduced the social and 
moral order of things, and to have played a pui t 
in the creation of gods and men, ‘ the seven Kpis, 
certain (secondary) divinities, India, Manu, and 
the kings, his sons, are cicated and perish’m each 
manvantara ; f and the details of these recuning 
events in each manvantara are given, e.g., in the 
same Purana.T Artificial as these manvantaias 
appear to he, still they are given as one of the five 
chai act eristic topics of the Purina in a \eise found 
in several Puianas.§ And the whole system of 
yugas, etc., is regalded as orthodox to such a degiec 
that all the astronomical woiks, the Siddhantas, 
have adopted them, except the Uomaka Siddlianta, 
which for that reason is stigmatized as not ortho¬ 
dox. || 

The astronomical aspect of the yuga is that, in 
its commencement, sun, moon, and planets stood 
in conjunction in the initial point of the ecliptic, 
and returned to the same point at the end of the 
age. The popular belief on which this notion is 
based is older than Hindu astronomy.II The cur¬ 
rent yuga is the 457th of the present vai&ha-kalpa, 
or kalpa of the Boar, the 28th of the piescnt man¬ 
vantara (that of Manu Vaivasvata), w hicli itself is 
the 7th of this kalpa. We are now' in the kahyuga, 
which began Fob. 17, B.c. 3102, the epoch ol the 
still used era of the kaliyuga. At the end of the 
last tret&yuga lived It am a, the son of Dasaratha, 
and at the end of the last. dvAparayuga took place 
the great war of the Pandavas and Kauravas, de¬ 
scribed in the Mahabharata. 

A kalpa is called a day of Brahman, and his 
night is of eoual length. At the close of the night 
he creates the world anew. Of such days and 
nights a year of Brahman is composed ; and a 
hundred such years constitute his w'hole life. This 
longest period is called a para, half of w hich, a 

* Of. SHE xxv. p. Ixlv f. 

t Wilson, Vtsnu Parana, i. p. 60. 

J Wilson, l c. in p. 1 ff. 

§ Wilson, l.c., Tref. p. vii, note 1. 

f Thihaut, Paftchasiddhantiha, In trod. p. xxviii. 

TJ See Actes du A'. Ctmgris International des Orientalistes, p 
104. Kor details of the astronomical use of the vugas, the reader 
is referred to the translation of the Surya Siddlianta, J AOS v> 
p. 16 ff. 
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pardrrlha , had elapsed at the beginning of the 
present kalpa.* 

The notions of the Buddhists about the Ages 
of the World (yugas) and about the laiger periods 
( kalpas) are similar to those of the orthodox Hindus, 
but still more fanciful. The names of the four 
yugas are the same, but their arrangement is dif¬ 
ferent. They begin with kaiiyuga and go up to 
krtayuga,t and then, in reversed order, go down 
co kabyuga.t Thus, instead of a maliayuga of 
four Ages, the Buddhists assume a period of eight 
Ages, which is called an antarakalpa. An antara- 
kalpa is ‘the interval that elapses while the age of 
man inn cases from ten yeais to an asankhryya 
(asankhyeya — 10,000,000*'), and then decreases 
again to ten years; this period is of immense 
length.’§ Accoidmg to some authorities, it has 
a length of J.fisi 1,000 years || Together with the 
age, the moral state of mankind increases and de¬ 
creases. Twenty antarakalpas form one asah- 
khyeya kalpa (I'ali asankhryya kappa), and four 
asankhyeya kalpas constitute one mahdkalpa. 
The iirst asankhyeya kalpa is called sanwarfa 
(l*. samvniin), during which a woild or sphere 
(chakra rain , I\ rakkavdla) is completely destroyed 
by lire, water, or wind. In the second ( samvarta - 
sillily in, J\ sa mvatta.lt hit yin) the state of void con¬ 
tinues. In the third (vivarta, Ik vivatUt) the woild 
is being built up again ; and in the fourth (vivarta- 
sthdym , I*, vimtlnflhdyin) the world continues to 
exist. 

It is during this last period that the world be¬ 
comes lirst inhabited, by dbhdsvara gods of the 
Brahmaloka being born on eai tli. These self- 
luminous beings lost their lustie when they lirst 
began to feed on a delicious iinee produced l»y the 
earth. They then created the sun, the moon, and 
the stars. While these beings gradually degener¬ 
ated, the earth ceased to yield this lirst kind of 
food, and produced a kind of cream-like fungus. 
This was billowed by a climbing plant, and tin.-, 
again by an extraordinary kind of rice. When 
this rice was used as food, sexual intercourse began. 
The rice deteriorated, and at last ceased to grow 
of itself. At the same time other vices were intro¬ 
duced, and persona) property, till at last, the present 
order of mankind was established.IT Then conies 
the period of the twenty antarakalpas, described 
above. A hundred thousand yeais before the end 
of the mahakalpa, a god appears and warns man¬ 
kind of the coming event, exhorting them to amend. 
And alter that time the destruction of the earth— 
nay, of a billion of worlds or chakravdlrts —sets in 
by lire, water, or wind.** The mahakalpas are 
either empty ( sfmyn ) kalpas--those in which there 
is no Buddha—or Buddha kalpas. The latter are 
of live kinds, sdra-, via nr/a-, vara-, stint man da-, 
and bhadrakalpas, accoidmg as one, two, three, 
four, or live Buddhas appear. The present kalpa 
is a bhadrakalpu; for four Buddhas have already 
appeared— Krakucchanda (Kakusandha), Kami- 
kainuni (Konagamana), Kftsyapa (Kassapa), and 
Gotama; and the fifth, Maitreya (Met.teyya), has 
yet to come (see above, pp. 187-11)0). 

The notions of the Jamas about the Ages of the 
World are not quite unlike, yet curiously different 
from, those described above. The Jamas liken 
time to a wheel with twelve spokes; the de¬ 
scending half of the wheel is called the avasarpnri 
period, the ascending half vtsarmni . Each half is 
divided info six Ages {dra = ‘ spoke’). The dras are, 
in avasarpim, the billowing:—(I) Husamasu.sama, 
the duration of which is 40<>,000,000,01 (0,000 oceans 

* Wilson, I 'tsnu Pur an a, i. p. f»3 

f Utsarpam yams , scci Hardj, Manual of Budhism, p. 7. 

J Arpttni, nppurenth lor avasarpnj i, ib. 

§ Childers, J’ali dictionary, s.v. ‘Kappa.’ 

II Hurnouf, Lotus de la bonne Loi, p. 3:44 f. 

H Hardy, l.o. p. 64 ff. ** Hardy, lx. p. 28 ff. 


of years (sdgamparnd); (2) susamfi., 300 billions ot 
oceans of years ; (3) susamadusama, 200 billions of 
oceans of years ; (4) du^ainasusamft, 100 billions 
of oceans of years, less 42,000 common years ; (5) 
du$am&, 21,000 years ; (6) dusamaduijama, likewise 
21,000 years. The same Ages recur in the utsar- 
pini period, hut in reversed order. Tn the first Age 
men lived three palyas or paly opamds, a long period 
not to be expressed in a definite number of years 
(one billion of palyas go to one ocean of years), 
and men grew to a height of three gavyfitis, a 
gavyCitt being about two miles. Men were horn 
in pairs, and each pair gave birth to a puir of twins, 
who married. There were ten kinds of miraculous 
trees {kalpavfksa), which furnished men with all 
they wanted. The earth was as sweet as sugar, 
and the water as delicious as wine. This state of 
things continued through the first three Ages, hut 
gradually age after age the length of life declined, 
and was only two palyas at the beginning of the 
second, and one palya at the beginning of the third 
Age, while correspondingly the height of the body 
diminished to two anti one ga try uli. Furthermore, 
the power of the trees and the quality of earth ami 
water deteriorated at the same rate. In the thiid 
Age the tiecs more slowly satis lied the wants of men, 
who therefore claimed them severally as personal 
property. Vimalavahana was appointed to keep 
order among men, and he became the lirst patri¬ 
arch (kulakara). The seventh patriarch, Nabhi, 
was the lather of Bsahlui, who w'as anointed the 
first king, and who introduced the principal insti¬ 
tutions of mankind. Jlsablia became the lirst 
tirthakara, or prophet ot tlie Jain as. Ills nir¬ 
vana occurred 3 years 8$ months before the end of 
the third Age. In the fourth Age the order of things 
w as similar to the present one, except, of course, 
that everything gradually deteriorated with the 
lapse of time. The life of man lasted a krore of 
pfirvas (a purva = H,400,00(>‘ 2 years) at the beginning, 
and diminished to a hundred years at the end of 
the Age; and, similaily, the height of men de¬ 
creased from 2000 cubits to 7 cubits. 23 tirtha- 
karas were horn in the fourth Age, the last of w horn, 
Mah&vlra, died 3 years 8$ months before the be¬ 
ginning of the fifth Age, which began in n.c. f>22. 
In the fifth and sixth Ages length of life will 
diminish down to 1G years, and the height of men 
to 1 cubit. There will he no tlrthaharas in the 
last two Ages of the avusarpini period. In the suc¬ 
ceeding utsarpini period the same Ages will recur, 
hut in reverses! order. In this w ay an infinite num¬ 
ber of avasarpinis and utsarpinls follow each other.* 

The idea on which the notion of these periods 
seems to he based is apparently the year. The 
avasarpinl and utsarpini correspond to the two 
ay anas, the southern and northern course of the 
sun ; and the six dras of each period to the six 
months of the ayana.f On the other hand, the 
first three dras, with their pairs of tw ins, with the 
miraculous trees for their subsistence., much re¬ 
semble the lirst krtayuga of the Puranas, while 
the remaining three ants may he compaied to the 
treta, dvfipara, and kali yugas. A peculiar feature 
of the Jaina system, however, is the great disparity 
in length between the last two Ages and the first 
four, while the relative length of the four yugas is 
reproduced in the dras, if we consider the lourth, 
fifth, and sixth dras as one. 

On the whole, there is an unmistakable family 
likeness between the notions of the orthodox Hin¬ 
dus, the Buddhists, and the Jainas, as described 
above, though they have developed on different lines. 

Litkratitrk —Hosides the works referred to throughout, this 
article, consult the Literature given at the end of the article 
Ages ok tiik World (Buddhist). H. J A CO HI. 


* Hemaeandra, AdUvara-charitra, 2. 118 ff. 
t Of. SUE xlv. p. 10, note 1. 
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AGES OF THE WORLD (Jewish).— i. The 
Heb. word y6m (oV), ‘day,’ is frequently applied 
m both Biblical and post-Biblical literature in a 
cerise closely allied to that of an Age of the World. 
Levit. lint/. 19 and Sank. 19, referring to Ps 90 4 , 
say God’s ‘ day ’ is a thousand years. Philo in 
de Opificio Mundi , i. 3, etc., treats ‘the Days of 
Creation’ as covering an epoch. He denies that 
the story of Genesis is to be taken literally as 
meaning an actual creation in six ordinary days. 
Creation was not in time: the six days described 
the arialignment or order of creation, much in the 
same sense as scientists talk of the geological orders. 
Midrash Her. llnh. xii. deals with the time occupied 
m creation. ‘The day of the Lord’ (Mai 4 s ) ‘that 
day’ (mnn orn, Zee 14 u ), ‘the great day’ (Mai 4 s ), 
‘the dny of judgment,’ ‘the day of vengeance’ 
(dor 4(> K, )i ‘the day of rebuke’ (Hos 5”), are all 
expressions lor the Last Judgment, sometimes 
ro\enng the future world (am c s U’) which will 
succeed it. kjdi\ ‘our day,’ is used as a synonym 
lor nin dSijj, ‘this world 5 (Tingum for ‘days’ in 
Ps 34 12 ). ‘The days of the kings’ (T)n 2 44 ) means 
t he everlasting kingdom oi the luture woild. ‘The 
days of the Messiah ’ (Sanb. 99o) is used in the Tal- 
iiind and .Midiash for the Messiame Age ; ‘ the days 
of t he lift v oi the world to come,’ for the iutiLie woild 
which follows. ‘The day which is all Sabbath,’ 

‘ t he day which is altogether good,’ ‘ the day which 
is altogether long,’ ‘the day w hoi eon the. righteous 
-'it with crowns upon t.tieir head and enjoy the 
splendour of the Divine pieseree,’are expiessiona 
m the Jewish Liturgy (in the grace aft-ei meat ioi 
Sabbaths and Fc-divuls, especially Passovei) which 
alst) connote the future woild. 

2 . P»eloie tins woild existed there had lieen suc¬ 
cessive creations ((ten lluh. 1, Ah It. A\ xxxvii.). 
‘Seven things woe eieatcd betoie the woild was 
cie.ited, and the-e are t hey : tin* Law, Pepentance, 
i iu‘ (ini den oi F.den, (leheiin.i, t lie Throne of Glory, 
the Temple, and the Messiah s name’ (Pcs. 5lo)- 
l’lieie vveie 974 goneiat ioii.s beioic Adam, which 
with the 2 (i genciatioiis between Adam ami Moses 
make up a thousand (S/nth. SS h, liny. I3f>, I to). 
The Mislina diseouiages such cosmogonic specula¬ 
tions. ‘Two together should not study the Creat ion 
nor even one the ('h.nlot' (liny. cap. li.). The 
Geniaia ad lac. (tb. 11") forbids inquiry into what 
was l»etore the world was, basing this on the 
hmitat unis of I It 4 u . 

3 . In the Bible nmrative there are traces of a 
Golden Age 111 the account of the Garden of Eden, 
w here Adam dwelt till the Fall. As to the length 
of bis sojourn the Itabbis differ. The Ihble 
muiative piesents some striking parallels to the 
Assy mm 'lory, just as the post.-Biblical does to 
Zaiat hush! nan s}»eeulations. But, as Goldziher 
point*- out in lus Mythology among Ihc, Uchrnrs , 
even it its cosmogony had been derived from Iranian 
souiees, it is an essential pail of ihrir system, 
\ilieieas the Pentateuch makes no Luther use of 
i< It is notable that the later Jewish view is that 
ilan Kdm (Paiadise) will he the leward lor good 
conduct alter death. This is no devolution Loin 
a Golden to an Iron Age (for traces of which in 
D 11 2 , see hclovv), and no evolution in an opposite 
sense, but rather a suit of endless cycle; ‘the 
thing that hath been, it in that which shall be’ 

(Kr I s ’) 

4 . The Pentateuch is almost exclusively con¬ 
cerned with the history of Israel, and the first age 
of persecution (afterwards known as a m s 3 , yuluth, 
or ‘captivity’) is that of Egypt - According to 
(Li lf» lJ , Abiabam’s seed is to be afllieted 409 years. 
In Jg IF'* a period of 300 years is given as the 
interval between the Exodus and Jephthah, during 
which the children of Israel were left 111 undistui bed 
possession of the other side of the .Iordan. In 


1 K 6 1 the period between the Exodus and the 
building of the Temple is fixed at 480 years. 

5 . The Prophets, before the Assyrian captivity, 
are concerned only with the immediate future. 
They deal with practical politics, and warn the 
people to repent in view of disasters that are 
imminent. The Day of the Loid, which in the 
post-captivity literatuie of the Bible becomes the 
Day of Judgment, occurs already in Amos (5 16 ' 20 ), 
the earliest of the later prophets, as well as in 
Isaiah (cf. W. It. Smith, Pro/di. 1.31 f.). 

6 . In the post-exilic literature of the Bible we 
first meet with a distinct promise of an ultimate, 
not immediate, Messianic. Age, in which all wlongs 
will be righted. The return under Zcruhhahel had 
proved a disappointment. The autonomy of the 
Jews had not been satisfactorily re-established. 
The Jews did not occupy their proper position in 
the world. The people were dissatisfied with their 
leaders, and thus the notion of an ideal Messiah 
rather than a political one seems to have become 
evolved. Zeehanah (eh. 14), when lie pioclainis: 

4 One dny which shall he known to the Lord, not 
day, nor night . . . tlieie shall he no 11101 e the 
Canaanite 111 the house of the Lord of Hosts,’ 
repiesentH a Messianic Age distant hut sure 
Malachi is much more practical. He preaches 
against the sms of his day, but. even he does not 
threaten with immediate disaster. His ‘day that 
1 [the Lord] do make’ (Mai 4 J ) the great and 
dreadful day of the Loid (I s )—is the Day ol Judg¬ 
ment, and here first is Elijah the prophet pi unused 
as a piecursor of that day. Darnel is vv 1 it ten in a 
diflorent spirit. Despite its mjsticism, it is a 
political pamphlet, it is almost eeibunly late, and 
intended to encourage those who were sullering 
under the Syrian oppression. Ben Sira is per¬ 
haps earlier, lie, too, piays lor redemption (eh. 
30), and, like some of the Psalms and post-exilic 
prophets, looks forward to the Kingdom of God. 
'I’lie Apocalyptic lit mature, of which Enoch is 
certainly, and the Book of .Tub. is perhaps, pre- 
Christian, is overweighted by the gloomy events of 
the time. The Messianic A ge is increasingly needed, 
and national impatience insists on fixing its date. 

7 . The destruction of Jerusalem gave a mighty 
impetus to apocalyptic liteiature. The era of 
Messiahs and Prophets pioduced such men as 
Theudas in H.C. 44, under Fad 11 s ; ‘the Egyptian’ 
was another such under Felix ; under Hadrian 
appeared Bar Cochba ‘ the Son of the Star,’ who 
persuaded even an 'Al>iha to join him in insensate 
revolt against Borne ; and so on through a long 
succession of pseudo-Messiahs down to Sabhatai 
Zebi (whose advent 111 the mystic year 10(50 caused 
such excitement both in and out of Jewry), and 
even to Man Shooker Kohail, an impostor who so 
lately as 1870 excited wild hopes among some 
Arabian Jews of Aden. The Diaspora seemed to 
lay sties* on individual rather than national hopes 
of revvanl and punishment after death. But Mes¬ 
sianic hopes are traceable even in Philo, who looks 
to a iutuie re-assembly of the Diaspora in Pales¬ 
tine, and echoes of this view are to he met 
with in the 4th Relay uc of Veigil. The Kingdom 
of God and Ills people (sec Ps 14. r ) H , AVis 10 10 ) 
is of the future (ef. Ts f» 2 7 , Mie 4 4 , Zee 14®). 
Contrast the national view of Js 24 zt , ‘ The Lord of 
Hosts shall reign in Mount Zion, and in Jerusalem,’ 
with the universalistic concept, of Otar.. Sib. iii. 
7G7, ‘ His everlasting Kingdom shall he over all 
creatures,’ and the Jewish Litmgy for the New 
Year and Atonement, ‘all works shall fear thee 
• • • j»y f° th\ land . . . shining light to the Son 
of Jesse thine anointed . . . when thou mako-t 
the dominion of Airogame to pass away Loin the 
eaith ’ (Singer's Prayer Book, 239). But such uni 
versalistic ideas sue coinnarativciv rare God-. 
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Kingdom is also that of His people (I)n 2 44 7 1 ”). 
And this idea jnevails throughout the Jewish 
apocalyptic wlitmus, e.ff. Assump. Mos., Enoch 
(Kth. and Slav.), 4 Ezia: (h)d’s enemies, whole 
leojiles, will he previously destroyed. It is per- 
laps based on Ezekiel's Vision oi Gog ami Magog 
(38 and 39) as the lust prophecy of this stage. 
After tins world-war comes the Judgment (J1 3 12 ). 
Meantime the peojile of Israel will he hidden 
away m safet y (1 s 2G 21 \ Zee 14 s , Apoe. Bar 29", and 
Mk 13 u *" u ). The pieeuisors of the Messiah are 
Elijah (Mai 4 fi , Sir 4K 1 "- 1 -, (Jrar. Sib. ii., Kdujoth, 
viii. 7), Moses(I>( is lr ‘), Enoch ((in Efh. Enoch). 
The Messianic Kingdom is predominatingly par¬ 
ticularistic. The Diaspora will he reunited, Jeru¬ 
salem rebuilt, the heathen converted. 

8 . In the Apocalyptic literatim*, and first in 
Daniel, we got the universalist idea of ‘this 
world ’ and ‘ the next’ as parallel to the tribal idea 
of the Present Age and the Messianic Age. The. 
./Eon of run cS* (</ rf'*' aidtu, I Ti G 17 ) is 5<)(KI years in 
Assump. Mos.; lo,(MH) in Kth. En 1G 1 IS 10 2I b , Jub 
l 29 ; 7000 in Sanh. 97", where B. Katina says the 
woild will last GOOO yen is and ill tin* seventh will 
he destroyed ; ot the GOOO, 2001) yeais are * Tohu ’ 
(chaos), 4 Ji)oo Torah, and 2000 Messianic. This 
tliemy is based on the 0 days ol Creation. ‘ As the 
sahhat.ic.il ycai is remitted once in 7 years, so is 
the woild i emitted 1 ehiliasm in 7’ (ef. Bacher, 
Atjadn drr J'annadrn, i. 139(1’ (2nd cd. 133II.J). 

Daniel’s theory of year-weeks (eh. 9) is based on 
tin* 70 of Jer 2.V- 29 10 . (The Babylonian year was 
divided into 72 weeks ot f> tin vs each). Ihimel’s 4 
metals (ch. 2) and his 4 great beasts (7*) seem based 
on tin* classical conception of this world’s division 
into the Hold, Silver, Bion/e, and Iron Ages. 
Kth. Enoch also divides the peiiod of the 70 
shepheids into 4 ages (‘ curs us after' is divided 
into 4 h»ra', meaning peihaps 4 Roman Emperors). 

g. The division into 7 millenniums tor the dura¬ 
tion of ‘tins world’ is made m Eth. Enoch, Test. 
A hr., It. Katina (Sank. 97"). The pieced ing tribu¬ 
lations of the Messiah aie to last. 7 years, says 
R. Simeon ben Joehai [iKr. Ete.tz zut . *10). In 3^ 
periods (Dn 12 7 ) ‘all these things shall be brushed.’ ] 
4 E/ia divides the world into 12 portions. All 
these figures, 4, 7, a, 70 (72), and 12 have an astrono¬ 
mical basis, and correspond to the seasons, the 
days of the week, the weeks of the Babylonian 
year, find the signs of the Zodiac. 

io. The mathematical determination of tire end 
of ‘ this woild ’ and the beginning of the next was 
eventually discaided by the Rabbis after all such 
calculations had proved false. • Rab says, All the 
terms (pup) have ceased, and the matter restetli 
only upon repentance and good works’ (Sanh. 976, 
cf. Am 5 18 ). Before God renews His world (enno 
ic^iy), the Messianic Age will come. It is iuter- 
polaled between this world and the next. The 
time of Messianic tribulations (rrizD ’Sun) is the 
precursor of the change of ./Eon. Men will he 
weaker (4 Kzr 5 S4 ' W '). They will sutler terrible 
diseases (Orar. Sib. lii. 538), cliildien will he horn 
with white hair (Jub 23 2,r ‘), women will he barren 
(Orac. Sift. ii. 1G4). Fields will not fructify (4 Ezr 
G 22 ), poverty and famine will prevail (Eth. En 99°, 
Apoc. Bar 27), universal war will rage (4 Ezr 9 s ), 
the wise shall he silent and fools shall speak (Apoe. 
Bar 70 s ). Then will come the Judgment (pn or), 
when God will weigh sins and virtues, but even 
here the Messiah, Piince of Peace, emerges (Apoe. 
Bar 29 and 73); and after all this travail the time 
of the Messiah shall he revealed, though He is here 
no longer the national hero lmt the renevverof Paia- 
dise, the restorer ot the Golden Age. Next will 
follow the Kesunection of the Dead (Is2G IB ). God 
will destroy deal h (Dn 12 2 ‘ Many of them that sleep 
in the dust of tin* carth shall awake’). En 51 1 ’ 8 , 


4 Ezr 7 8a , and Apoc. Bar 50 2 point to a universal 
resurrection. Others limit this to the righteous 
{Test, of Judah, xxv., cf. Jos. Ant. win. 14 feu. 
Niese]). The Rabbis throughout their literature 
rebuke the scepticism of tire Kadducees who deny 
tliis dogma (Sanh. xi. 1 : ‘He hath no portion in 
the woild to come who denies that the Resurrec¬ 
tion of the Dead is in the Torah ’). The righteous 
obtain eternal life (oSil? ”n, Baba Buthra 11a). 
After the Resurrection comes the Renewal of the 
World. Is 65 i7 foretells the creation of ‘ new 
heavens and a new earth ’ ; Jub l 29 speaks of tin* 
New Creation ; Melchdta 516 on Ex l6-’ f ’ describes 
this enn Piy, ‘ the new world.’ 

11. The discordance of ideas between tin* earthly 
Paradise of the Messianic Kingdom and the tran¬ 
scendental New Jei usalem induced a belief in an 
interregnum (cf. Eth. En 91). The Ages of the 
World are 10 weeks; the 8th, that of the. svvoid 
and rebuilding of Jerusalem, is the Messianic 
period. The 9th and 10th are those of the East 
Judgment, at the end of which comes the New 
Gieation. In the Apocalypse of John (ch 20) this 
Messianic interregnum is to last It ion yeais, whence 
the Christum doctnue of the Chiliasm (<-t. Orar. 
Sift in., 4 Ezia, and Apoc. oi Bannli). In 4 E/.i 
7 2S t lie Messianic period lasts 400 yeais, attci which 
(’bust returns to heaven, and the genetul Resur- 
leet ion follows. 

In llu Talmud the Messianic period in to last a 1 fixed time’ 
(Zebu In m Ils',, AiaUnn 13/<, l'ri s (is «) Periods mentioned arc 
4d, Til, .Id.'*, 4 (h), l(HHi, ami ‘JtMitl \eais OnU Ron /nma m lift. 
1 f> contrasts tins world with the Duvs ot tin- Mmsiah But 
in the Mini ci-nt. u clean dotmotion in drawn botwi i n Urn I».*\s 
of the Mcssuh and llie l-nture World (cf Snub r»lh, /V> Us//, 
Sank \)\h, Ber 34/») Tin Samaritan MoMRia.li, T iVI*, dies ‘ after 
a long reign.’ ‘All the prophets,’ sa.t It I’hijja har Abba and 
It. Jochanan, ‘prophesied only as to the dujs of the Messiah, 
but., as for the Future World, no eye but Untie, O Loid, hath 
Been it’(/jVr 346). 

Matiuonides in his Yemen Kpintle gives the following order : 
Resurrection, Future World, Death, ami a hccoiuI Resurrection 
In his Mm eh ii, 20, and 30 ho endeavours to prove that the 
world is eternal, and in Ins Muthne Torah on ‘Repentance* 
(8)he declares that the future world is already existent Naeh- 
manuleB (in his Tirrath Adam, ‘ Reward and Punishment.,’ 
VlDW *)J/r) and the Raabad dispute this, and declare that, (in 
S-* 2 * while the earth reinaineth* suggests its destruction. The 
world is to teturn to tohu bohu (chaos), and the Almighty will 
renew it. So too A/aria de Rossi {Moor Knntyun, \liv f>4) 
When Ecclesiastes savH (14) ‘the world ahidetl* for ever,’ he 
only meutis the world Jubilee. Baby a ben Asher in his Pom 
on Ia 2ft 2 , ‘then Bhall the land keep a Sabh.ith unto the 
Lord,’ takes tins to support the view- of thcl^uMi il i us tefcinng 
to tlio destruction of the world (Tin im). The rest eternal 
is the future world after the Resurrection lit Ia* ?.ft s , ‘sewn 
times seven years,’ the second seven ‘hints' (l£i) at, the Great 
Jubilee, which is the end of the world. The ijahhala. though 
the idea predominates therein of the world-wheel {yilual), im¬ 
plying the cndleHs recurrence of all things, ih directed less to 
time than to space. The notion of space is older than that of 
time. Even beasts distinguish things by their space The dis¬ 
crimination of things by time does not follow till relatively lute 
But even the mysticism of the Cabbala has a hearing on the Jewish 
view of the future life. It is, without, doubt, Ohristologioalh 
tinged, and, though highly venerated T»v the Eastern Jews, is 
practically neglected nowadays by those of the West. 

fn the Zohar onGn ‘HO it is said that Adam should have lived 
1000 years, hut gave up 70 for David (alluding to l’s 214). 

12. Bible chronology has always presented dilli- 
eulties. The discrepancies between the cluon- 
ology of the Massoretie and Samaritan texts and 
the Septuagint are dealt with by Dr. Jacob of 
Gottingen. He explains one chief variation as due 
to a desire to date Noah exactly 1000 years after 
Adam. Pirqe A both (v. 2, ed. Tuyloi) draws atten¬ 
tion to the fact that there were ten general ions from 
Adam to Noah, and ten from Noah to Abraham. 
The chronology of Genesis would seem to have 
been based on years according to the solar system, 
but the Jews reverted to the lunar system after the 
Exodus, as seen from Kx 12 lf \ 

13. The conservative Jewish view is still ex¬ 
pressed in the following passages in its Liturgy. 
The 12th Creed expresses belief ‘ in the coming of 
the Messiah, and, though lie tarry, I will vv.*ni 
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daily for his coming’; the 13th, ‘that there will 
be a resurrection of the dead at the time when it 
shall please the Creator’ (Singer’s l’rnyer Hook , 

>. 90 ) ; in the Qnddush ( tb. j*. 37), ‘ May lie ostnb- 
isli his Kingdom m your days . . . speedily ' ’ (cf. 
Urac. Sib. iii. 767). In the Sabbath Morning's 
Service (ib. p. 129) the following antitheses 
bring out Jewish belief m the four cosmic stages 
or Ages of the World: ‘There is none to lie 
compared unto thee, O hold our Cod, in this 
woild, neither is there any beside thee, O our 
King, for the life of the woild to come; there 
is none but thee, O our Redeemer, for the days 
of the Messiah ; neither is there any like unto 
thee, O our Saviour, for the resurrection of the 
dead.’ 

liiTKitATiniK.—Bacher, Agadn der Tannaiten, vol. i. 18S4 , 
Bousset, AW d. JvArnlums-, 1900, pt, iv pp. 233-34(5 (cf. the 
list of authorities cited by hun); Schiirer, O'./l'*', u 49o-55(>; 

R H Chatles, A Cnt. Hint, of the Hod. of a Future Life m 
Israel, London, 1899, Loewy, ‘ Messiaszeit and Zukuuftige Welt’ 
in MdW.l, 1897, 392-409; Sank c. 11 ; Maimonides, jD'n miK, 
Yemen Jipintle ; Nachmanides, Torath Adam, * Sha’ar Ha 
(iennd’; Maimonides, (iuule to the Eerjdexed, n 29, 3<i, also 
his Mmhne 'I'm ah, I hie hot Tenhuboh, vm ; Azaria di Rossi, 
Meor Enayim, xhv. 54; Lipschutz, Minima, mKSn ; An 

Excursus on the Future Life (based on Eezikm) 

E. N. Adleil 

AGES OF THE WORLD (Zoroastrian).— 
X. M\ fai the most detailed account. of Iranian 
cosmology is allotded hy the Pahhivi Jithulu/u s/ui, 
a woi k which, though dating in its present form 
from the post-Muhammadan period, undoubtedly 
contains material of far gieater antiquity. Ae- 
eoiding to it, Ahharmazd (Orma/d) ‘produced 
spint.uully the creatures winch weic necessary 
foi those means (his complete w-tory ovei evil], 
and they lernained three thousand years in a 
spiiitual late, so that they were unthinking 
foi m\uineiable] and unmming, with mt.uigihle 
bodie«’(i S). . . . ‘ And Aflharm.i/d spoke to the 
e\il spmt thus: “Appoint a period, so that the 
intermingling of the conflict may he for nine 
thousand years.” Foi he knew that by appoint¬ 
ing this pmiod tin* evil spmt would he undone. 
Thus the e\il sjnut, unohseivant and tlnough 
ignoiance, w r as content with that agreement ; just 
like two men quarrelling fogeLher, who propose | 
a time thus- “Let us appoint such-ami-such a 
day ioi a light.” Afthnrmazd also knew’ this, 
tlnough omniscience, that within these nine 
thousaml years, foi three thousand years every¬ 
thing pioceeds by the will of Afiharmazd, tluee 
thousand years there, is an intermingling of the 
wills ol \'filial mazd and Ahaiman, and the last 
tluee thou-aml years tin* e\il s]mit. is disabled, 
and the adveisaiy is kept, away from the ereatuies’ 
(i. IS 2 ( 1 , West's tr.). Then Aliura, Mazda (Pahlavi 
A ti/iftntiftzd) reeded the Ahunnwir, and exhibited 
to the ewl s) nr it. his own triumph m the eml ; the 
evil spmt, pcieeiving his own impotence and the 
annihilation oi the demons, became confounded 
ami remained three thousand years in confusion, 
that is, the second trimillennium of time. During 
the confusion oi the evil spirit, A burn Mazda 
created Good Thought (1’ahlavi Vohumnn), as 
well as the five other an-hangels. Ahriman 
(wh. see) produce'll in opposition to them six 
corresponding evil powers. Of the creatures of 
the woild Aliura Mazda produced first, the sky 
(ami the light of the world); second, water; 
tliinl, fin t h ; fourth, plants ; lift h, animals; and 
sixth, mankind (tb. i. 21-28). The spirits of rnen, 
their Jrtn'H'thia and their consciousness, had 
already been created m the beginning. Now 
Ormazd deliberated with them, asking them if 
they would assume a bodily form in order to 
contend with the fiend Ahrimah, and in the 
«md become wholly immortal and perfect for 


ever, whereupon they consented (ii. 10-11). Ac¬ 
cording to the third chapter, the confounding 
of the evil spirit and his demons was due to ‘the 
righteous man,’ a phi use which doubtless desig¬ 
nates Gaya-maretan (1’ahlavi GAybmart), the 
primeval man, who existed undisturbed, during 
the same second trimillennium, with the pri¬ 
meval ox. 

The evil spirit now rushed into creation, and the 
seventh millennium, or the third trimillennium, 
began. The elements, the primeval ox, and the 
primeval man were successively attacked by the 
Evil One. Hut the appointed time for Gaya- 
maretan bad not yet arrived. He. lived and ruled 
for thirty years more, although the destroyer 
had come (iii. 22 f.). Attacked by Ahriman, the 
ox fell to the right; from his body and his 
limbs the plants were produced, and the animals 
from his seed (iv. 1, x. 1-3, xiv. 1-3).* Gaya- 
maretan fell on the left side in passing away, 
and from one portion of his seed received by the 
earth the first human couple, Mftshya and M fishy hi, 
giew up for forty yoais as a plant, and were 
then changed into the shape of a man and a 
woman (iv, 1, xv. 1-5). The history of mankind, 
which then began, occupies the second half of the 
12,000 years. 

The 34tli chapter of the original Hundahishn 
sums up the lirst two triuiillenniums of the 
creation as follows; ‘Time was tor twelve thou¬ 
sand years; and it says in revelation, that three 
thousand years was the duration of the spiritual 
state, where the creatures were unthinking, un- 
moving, and intangible ; and three thousand 
years was the duration ot Gfiydmait, with the 
ox, in the world.’ Those three millennium'- 
are immediately connected with tluee of the 
constellations of the zodiac- Cancer, Loo, and 
Virgo. 

The first millennium of the human race is dis¬ 
tributed as follows in the same chapter :— 

fldt/dniatt, 30 years 

Munhya and MdnhyM growing up during 19 \ oais (AYouA 15 2) 

,, „ hung without desire foi lnliTcourbc, 50 

.UMTS 

„ „ living as husband and wile, 9; \rars, until 

Jldshyang (Av Haonhynngha), great-grandson ol Mushy.«, 
(tunc, 40 tears (ana mx months, a< cording to Wmdisch- 
msLim) 

Takhmttmp (A\. Takhma-urvpa , Stuh-namah Tahmuran), 
great-gland son ot Mo-divang, 30 yeais 

Yun (A\. Yuna , Shah-nfunuh Janm/wl), btoilier of Takli- 
morup, (ilti'VeuiH and si\ months, until the dnme power or 
glorv of the Iranian rulers left him, in the shape of u bird, 
heeause lie took pleasure in wolds of falsehood and error 
(Ya$ht, xix 34), and made himself something more than a 
man. 

Then he lived in corn raiment for 190 veurt,. 

Total, 999 \ears and six months (or 1000 years) 

The next millennium, the second of human 
history, and the eighth of the creation, was 
undei the sway of Dahiik, ’whose lineage on his 
mother’s side is traced, hy 11 And. xxxi. 6, nine 
degrees fioni the evil spmt himself. Dalifik is 
the Azlu Dalbika, the dragon with three heads, 
ot the Avcsta, who tried to seize the kingly 
powei-substance, the khtrnrentih, as it left Yima, 
who had become too pioud owing to his happy 
paradise-reign ; but Atai, the tire, saved it ( Vaunt , 
xix. 47 tl*.). 

Areordmg to another tradition in the same Yasht (x\x. 35), 
the Lhwaienah, in leaving Yuna, went in three parts: one to 
Mithr.i, the second to Thru {■Luma, who killed the dragon Azhi 
Dahuka; and the tlnrd to KerosAspa, tlie great hero, who is to 
be the successful adversary of the diagon at the end of the tune. 
Those three guardians of the * kingly glory ’ are regarded as suc¬ 
ceeding each other, so that Mithra ](reserves it during the reign 
of the fiend, until Thru*'Luma comes— as, in the other version, 
just mentioned. Atai is said t.o save the kingly glory, which 
takes refuge in the waters of the sea Vouru-KaBha. 

After the millennium of Dah&k, who is assigned 

* The twenty-seventh chapter of the TtQyidahinhn presup¬ 
poses the existence of plants before the attack of the fiend : 4 it 
says in revelation, that, before the coming of the destroyer, 
vegetation had no thorn and bark about it * 
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l>y Hftnd. xxxiv. 5 to Scorpio, the Hovereif^nty de¬ 
volved on FrAtftn, the Thrafitaona of the A vesta, 
the Fridfln of the Sh&h-nfunah, wlio killed the 
terrible usurper and introduced the third millen¬ 
nium of mankind and of tho third trimillennium 
of creation. This millennium is assigned by the 
liftndnhishn to Sagittarius, and contains the 
names of the heroic legends of ancient Ir&n. 
The liundnhishn makes the following calculation 
(xxxiv. 6-7) 

Fr>(un, contemporary of the 12 years of Airlc, 600 years. 

ManuGinhar (Av. Manusfmthru), contemporary of the 
Ttirum.in udversur.v Frftsi \ fib, Uip Fiunhrusvan of the 
A\ estu, who made Mftnfishfdiar and the Iranians captive in 
the mountain-range l'udushkhv&r, south of the Caspian, 120 
years 

Zfth, Afl/OhO (Av. ITzava; Shfth-nftmuh Zav), grandson of 
Manllshciliur, expelled Frfisiy&b from lian, and reigned 
6 vcais , adopted 

Kai-Kabaf (Av. liavt Eandta), founder of the moat, renowned 
ro>u\ race of Iran, the Kavis, who retained the khwarenah , 
the spiritual suhstunee of the kingship of Irfin, during 
several generations, 16 years 

Kaf-KfiOs (Av. Kaoi Usadhan), grandson of Kaf-Kab&t, 160 
years 

Ills grandson Kai-KhOsrftv (Av. Earn Husravah ), who was 
received into heaven without death, t>0 years. 

Kai-Lurfisp (Av. Kavi Avrrat-aspa ), 120 ie«rs ; and his son 

Kai-Vislitftsp (Av. Kan Yu.htdspa), the protector of Zara- 
thushlra, until the coming of the religion, rto years 

Total, 1000 years. 

So far the last chapter of the BumlahisJin. It 
accordingly gives only a short chronology of the 
millennium of the Zarathushtrian faith,—ruled by 
Capricorn,—in which period the present generation 
is thought, to live. After the coming of religion it 
reckons (xxiv. 7-9):— 


For the Achimnenians 

. 268 yoars. 

,, Alexander .... 

14 „ 

„ the Ashkftmans (Arsacides). 

2S4 „ 

,, the Masamans 

460 „ 

Total . 

. 1016 „ 


Then the sovereignt \ is said to have fullen to the Arabs (cf. tho 
sotnuNNhut older list, ot the Iranian Kings in the Mandoian Ginza ; 
Louis 11. Chin , ‘ The Kings of Earh lian according to the Sidra 
Jiabba,’ in ZA, \i\. 27*'11 ) 

In this chronological table the successors of Alexander and 
the I’urlhiun kingdom until Ardashir, the founder of the Saturn¬ 
ian d.\ nasty, occupy only 2S1 \ears, instead of at least 647 On 
the other hand, the Stisanians have too inun\, 460 years in¬ 
stead of 426 or 427. This double mistake is perhaps uninten¬ 
tional Although tiie total of the historical chronology is thus 
shortened l»v the wider of Huntlafushn, xxxiv., the millennium 
should he limshed and the expected Saviour should have come, 
as we have been, sixteen rears before the Arabs. Tins millen¬ 
nium, which must eont un t he whole historv since the revelation 
to Zarathushtra, lias been a puzzle to the Zarethuslitriuns. The 
Halt man Y ai.fi t (i'uhluvi), which has, in its present form, a com¬ 
plicated literary history behind it,, shows the difficulty caused 
by tho old traditional statement of the sacred writings that- a 
son of the prophet should be horn m a supernatural way and 
appear a thousand years after the beginning of the new dis¬ 
pensation The popular beliel awaited rather a valiant warriur, 
Bahrain Var|ft\anu, the liaman Messiah. Indeed, we read in 
the 1‘ahlavi Bakunin Yaskt, in. 44 (‘ l'ahlavi Texts,’ t,r hy E. W. 
West, SHE v. p. 281): ‘ Regarding llusln‘{,ar it is declared that 
lie will he born in 1600.’ This must mean IhiM years after 
Zarathushtra. That is 6(>u years too late—hut it, brings us only 
to the beginning of the 18th cent, a.d , according to the tra¬ 
ditional Zarathushtrian i limnology. (See the introduction of 
E VV W est to Ins tr of Ihthman Yashf ; and Rousm t,, ‘ Beitiage 
zur Oesch. der Eschatologio* in Ztschr. J. K i rchewjcscn , 
xx. 12211 ; N Soderblom, La Vie Juture, 271 ff. ; ami art. 
E.sciiAim fe hk 

It is ey id'-nt,, as E W West lias pointed out in lus most, 
important, introduction to vol. v. of Ins tr. of l'ahlavi Texts 
{SHE X'lvn.), that this system of chronology must have been 
made before tlie year that should finish the liiilletimum of the 
at tual history of mankind after Zarathushtra. The lir-d, ri vcla- 
tion to the prophet being dated by the l'ahlavi tradition 300 
years before Alexander, or about 630 B.o., that means about 
870 A.n 

Amongst other statements and calculations to be 
found in l'ahlavi writings about tho iirst thousand 
years of the last or fourth trimillcnnium, besides 
the short notice at the end of the EAmtahishn, two 
have an interest for our present purpose. 

(1) The period of mankind being fixed at 6000 
years, Zarathushtra, who was horn thirty years 
before the end of the former 3000 years, and whose 
first intercourse with the celestial beings begins 
the second triinillennium, makes his appearance 


in the middle of human history. According to 
the Sad Dar, lxxxi. 4-5, it is declared in revela¬ 
tion that the Creator spoke to Zarathushtra thus 
(SEE xxiv. 345): 

1 1 have created thee at the present time, in the middle period ; 
for it is three thousand years from the days of GfivAmard till 
now, and from now till the resurrection are the three thousand 
years that remain. . . . For whatever is in the middle is more 
precious and better and more valuable, ... as the heart is in 
the middle of the whole body, . . . and as the land of Irfi.ii iH 
more valuable than other lands, for the reason that it is in 
the middle.’ 

(2) The Dtnknrt , ix. 8, a compilation of the 9th 
cent,., renders the contents of tlie seventh fargurt 
of the now lost SAikar Ea.sk of the ISasanian 
Avesta thus (SEE xxxvii. 181): 

* Tho seventh fargar( is about the exhibition to ZaratOsht 
of the nature of the four periods in the millennium of Zara- 
1,Usht. First, the golden, that, m which Afihurinuzd displayed 
the religion to ZarutOsht Second, the silver, that in which 
ViBht.ft.Hp received the religion from Zaratftsht Third, the steel, 
the period within which the organizer of righteousness, AtftrpaJ,, 
son ol Mil respond, was horn [or Adurhftd, the great champion of 
orthodoxy ui the 4th cent., who offered to undergo the ordeal 
of pouring molten brass on Ins chest in order to prove the 
truth of the Mazdayasnian faith]. Fourth, the period mingled 
with iron is Lins, m which there 1 h much propagation of the 
authority of the apostate and other villains, as regards the 
destruction ot the reign of religion, the decay of eveiv kind of 
goodness and virtue, and tho disappearance of honour and 
wisdom from the countries of Irfin.’ 

It is not possible to say how much of this account 
belonged to the text of the S At fair JNn.sk and what 
is taken from its ‘ Zend ’ (its translation ami 
l'ahlavi paraphrase, used by the compiler). The 
events described need not come down later than 
the time after tlie death of the great SlifihpAlir ll. 
in 379. His grandson Yazdgard I. (399-420) was 
called hy the priests the ‘sinner’ because of his 
tolerance in quarrels about religion. At all events, 
it is scarcely likely that the whole scheme of tlie 
four [Metalj Ages, known in India, Gieece, Rome, 
etc., should have been wholly introduced hy the 
l'ahlavi paiaphrase. In the 1'alilavi E<thm<tn } v a.shf, 
i. 6, it is expressly said that the appeal unco of tha 
accursed Mazdik [the heretic who nourished during 
the reign of KObdd (488-531), ami who was put to 
death by his son KhtlsrA NAshirsltn] during ‘ this 
time’ (the Iron Age), is mentioned in the lost 
Zend commentary on three Yashts of the Avesta, 
although the two of these three Yashts still ex¬ 
tant (the Avesta Eahman Yasht being lost) do not 
contain anything about the matter. 

In the same context of the l’ahlavi Bahman Yasht the histor¬ 
ical standpoint is a later one than in the IHnkai(’s rendering of 
Sn(kar A 'ask, and three of tin* four Ages ure applied to other 
epochs. That of Gold nu.ms the conversation of Ahuru Mazda 
and his prophet, and King \ nditaspa’sacceptance of the religion 
That of Silver is the reign of the Kayaman Artakfu.hU, gener- 
ally identified with Artaxorxcs Longimamis (i6.>-t‘’l)—perhaps 
including the reigns of Xerxes ll., Darius n., and Artaxcrxes 
Mnetuoii (-101-36S) That, of Steel is the reign of the glorilied 
KhusrA, Hon of Kfthftd (631 671*), the greatest of the Sawuiiaiis, 
during \yhose reign the 1’ahl.ivi literature Hotuished (F .histi 
in Gruntlriss list iran. /‘Info/ugn', n. 63U) In n. 21 22 tin re 
is allusion to the great, merit, of the Steel Age king : ‘ when he 
keeps tuvuy from tins religion the accursed Mazdik . . And 
that, wlneh was mixed with iron ih tho reign of the demons wuth 
dudiey elled hair ol the race of >\rat.h, when it is the end of tin- 
ten - hundredth winter of thy millennium, O ZaratUsht, the 
Spitaman !’ The speaker is Ormazd 

In anotlur passage of our l'ahlavi commentary or paraphrase 
of the Hah man Yu'.ht (u 16 22) t.ho Metal Ages art* irn-i cased to 
seven. Zarathushtra had seen in a dream a tree yyith seven 
brunches; one golden, one of silver, one bronze, one of copper, 
one of tin, one of steel, and one mixed up with iron. The 
Lord explnins the dream thus : The seven hranehes are the 
seven periods to come. The Golden one means the reign of 
King Vishtftsp ; that of .Silver is the reign of Arpislur the Kayfin 
(-Artaxerxes Lotiginittmis); the 1 bonze Age represents the 
lirst two Susaman monarch*, Artashir (226-241) and his son 
Slifthpnhr l. (211-227), and tho restorer of true religion, Ataro- 
pat Mai as] land (* with the prepared brass’), under Shfihpfihr u. 
(8i*0 870). The Copper Age is ev idently out, of it* order, as it puts 
uh hark from the Katanian dynasty to the I’artluans, to 4 the reign 
of the Aslikfiman lung ’ | we do not know which | who removes 
from tlie world the heterodoxy which existed ; while the wicked 
Akandgara Kilwi/dklh [probably - 4 Alexander the Christian,’ an 
anachronism that need not surprise us on the part of a f’ahlavi 
writer, who identities tlie two great enemies of the Mazdu- 
yasmau faith coining from the West (Alexander tho Gieat and 
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the Christian Roman empire)] is utterly destroyed by this 
religion, mid passes unseen ana unknown from the world. The 
Tin Age brings us to the powerful Kasanian monarch, Buhr/un 
(420-438), ‘when he makes the spirit of pleasure and joy mani¬ 
fest, and Ahurtuau with the wizards \i.e. the heretical rushes 
hae,k to darkness and gloom ’ The Steel Age represents the 
persecutor of Mnzdik, lung KhftsrA, and the one mixed with 
Iron is characterized as in the first chapter. 

As we have seen, the four original Ages are the same, but 
lietween the Silver one (—Artaxerxes l and n.) urnl the Steel 
one (-Khfisrd Anoshin an) three supplementary periods are 
intercalated. The Copper Age is out of place, and should pro¬ 
bably be put before the Bronze Age. The number four is thus 
changed into seven. 

At the end of Zarathushtra’s millennium IJkh- 
shyuterela (Pahlavi JTiishetar ), 4 the one who makes 
uety grow,’ shall he bom, in a marvellous way, 
loin the piophet’s seed. When Unity yeais old, 
he elite)s on his ministry to restore the religion 
(Bundahishn, xxxii. 8; Bahnian Yasht, iii. 44; 
Dinkarf, vii. 8, 51-60). The second millennium of 
the post-Zarathushtriau tnmillemuuin begins. In 
the 5th cent, of that millennium ( IHnknrt, vii. 9, 3 
\S1)K xlvii. 108]) the wizard Mahrkfish, mentioned 
m an extant fragment ( Wcsteryaard, viii. 2) of the 
A vesta as Mahrkfisha, will appear for seven years, 
and produce a terrible winter, that will, ‘within 
three winteis ami in the fourth,’ destroy the 
gi eater part of mankind and of animals. 

Those winters are mentioned in the second 
faryart of the Vcndiddd without the name of 
MainkAsha, the demon or the wizard of frost and 
snow. Yima, the naradise-king, is told by Onnazd 
to prepare an enclosure, a vara, and to live in it 
himself with a chosen host of men, animals, plants, 
and tires, in order to be preserved during the 
winters that will invade the earth. 

When in HfishAtar’s millennium the enclosure 
made by Yima is opened, mankind and animals will 
issue liom it and arrange the world again, and 
there will be a time ol fulness and prosperity 
( IHnknrt, vii. 9, 3 f. ; Matnfy-i Khrat , xxvii. 27-31). 
.New beings thus come back miraculously for the 
restoration of the world (Ddtistdn-i lJinik, xxxvii. 
95 \SBE xviii. 109 110]). 

A thousand years after Uflshfctnr, a second son of I 
Zaratlmshtia will be born, ITkhshyatnemah, ‘he 
who makes the player grow’ (Palilavi HvsMlar- 
mdh). When thirty years old, he will confer with 
the archangels. That is the beginning of the last 
millennium of the world (Bundahishn, xxxii. 8; 

/ Hnkai't, vii. 9, 18-23). After its end the third 
miraculous son of the prophet shall he born in the 
same way by a third virgin, pregnant from the 
water of the lake Kansava, which holds the seed of 
Zaratliushtra ( Bundahishn , xxxii. 8; Din/cart, vii. 
10, 15-18). 

The usual translation of his name Astvat-creta, * ho who raises 
the 1 1 lead| bodies,’ seems very unlikely. The second part of the 
name, crcta, which means in the name of the first son of the 
prophet. 1 righteousness,’ being the Iranian equivalent of the 
Skr rta (which appears otherwise in the Avcsta aH asha), would 
then he a \eihal form m the third name. More probable is 
liartholomm’s rendering ( Altiran . Wurtcrbuch, eol. 215), ‘he 
who is the personified righteousness ’ or ‘nietv.’ Hut the 
viulogy with the former two names- Ukhshpat-ereta and 
t Uiafn/at-nernah, makes one think tliut the first half also of 
tins third name is a verbal form, an act. partieip. of stav-, ‘to 
piaise,’ with a pteeeding u If, indeed, the initial a were long, 
the name might, he translated, ‘he who praises right,cousnesb.’ 

More frequent.h the third expected restoier of religion is 
called Saoshpant ‘the saviour,' 4 the helper,’ originally and gener¬ 
ally in the Avestn an appellative applied to the zealous Mazda- 
yasmans and promoters of religion. 

Now the last conflict breaks out; resurrection 
and purification open the way to eternal blissful 
existence. The time preceding the coining of the 
thioe restorers of faith a\ ill he marked by misery 
and impiety (Spend JVftsk, according to Din kart, 
viii. 14, J1 li.). \Ve recall the four Ages that mark a 
successive deterioration in Zaratliusllira’s millen¬ 
nium. The Pahlavi apoealyptics paint the time 
before II (tsliOtar’s coming in dreadful colours bor¬ 
rowed from history. At the end of the last 


thousand years Azhi Dah&kawill break liis fettei*. 
Hut, on the other hand, the end of those three 
Ages is described as an advance towards the glori¬ 
ous consummation (IHnknrt, ix. 41, 4-8). We 
have seen how the opening of the gate of Yima’s 
enclosure will produce a new prosperity befoie 
Ilushfitar-mfili’s appealance. After Llie 5th cent, of 
Hnshf'tar’s millennium two-thuds ot the popula¬ 
tion of Ir&n are righteous and one-third wicked 
(Dinkarf, vii. 9, 13). In the last millennium ‘no 
one passes away, other than those whom they 
smite with a scaffold weapon, and those who pass 
away from old age. When fifty-three yeais of tliat 
millennium of his still remain, the sweetness and 
oiliness of milk and vegetables aie so pci feci, t hat, 
on account of the ficedom of mankind from desire 
for meat*, they shall leave oil the eating of meat, 
and their food becomes milk and \egetaides. 
When three years remain, they shall leave off 
even the drinking of milk, and their food and 
drink become water and vegetables’ (Jhnkart, 
vii. 10, 7 ff.). The milk of one cow shall be 
sufficient for a thousand men. As hunger and 
tlnrst diminish, men shall tie satisfied with one 
meal every third day. Old age shall not lie weak 
any more and life shall become hmgei. Humility 
and peace shall be multiplied in the world. 

The Ch eeks were acquainted with the opt limstic Muzdayasnian 
doctrine of the spiritualizing of mankind towards the end. 
Men, at the end of the world, will need no food, and they will 
cast no Hhadow (Theopompua-Plutarch). The eighteenth 
fargarf of the Varshtmdnsar Nash of the Sosaniun A vesta told, 
according to Dinkarf, ix. 41, 4, ‘about the triumph of the 
sacred beings over the demons at the end ’ of the three last 
periods of the world. 

These 12,000 years form the long period of crea¬ 
tion, divided into four great Ages. It is bounded 
by eternity on both sides, by ‘ time without end.’ 
The ‘Great,’ or ‘Iranian,’ Bundahishn, which 
appears to be a later development of the more 
commonly know r n Bundahishn, says about Time 
(I larniesteter, Le Zend A vesta, ii. 310-311): ‘It* was 
without limits up to the creation, and it w as created 
limited to the end, that is, to the reducing of the 
evil spirit to impotence. After this, Tune resumes 
its intinitencss for ever and ever.’ This later 
theological speculation about the personihed Time 
(Zrvan) is found in the A vesta itself, which dis¬ 
tinguishes between ‘Time without limits ’ (Zrvan 
akarana), and the ‘ Time long, self-determined ’ 
(Zrvan darrcjhCt - khvadhdta) (Nijdish, i. 8). Ill 
Vcndiddd, xix. 9, Zaratliushtra answers the Kvil 
One: ‘The beneficent spirit created in the time 
without limits.’ ‘Time without* limits’ was made 
later on, in order to weaken the dualism to an 
eternal Divine Being, from whom the tw o opposite 
spirits emanate. 

The distribution of Time into the endless Time before and 
after the ‘long, self-determined Time’ has its exact local 
equivalent in the strictly organized Mazdayasniun theology. 
The region of light where Ormazd dwells is called ‘endless 
light ’ The region where the Evil Spirit resides is called the 
* eudlcHH dark.’ * Between them was empty space, that is. what 
they call “ air,” in which is now their meeting’ ( Jluml. l. 2-4) 
[of Plutarch’s words, (le Is. et Os 4(i, about Mithia as jxicnnjf 
between the two ‘godH ’]. The air or atmosphere, Vayu (Pahlavi 
Veil) is deified as well as Zivan (Time), and is designated 
exactly as Time: daregh6~kh va dh tit a (Aydtsh, I. 1), ‘long, self- 
determined.’ The Great Ilundafaslin (Darmesleter, too. at.) 
distinguishes between the good \ ai and the had \ lo—space as 
well as tune being divided according to the dualistie principle. 
Alreach the Avcsta knew such a distinction, 1 ’asht, xv. in¬ 
voking ‘that part of thee, O Vayu, which belongs to the Good 
Spirit.’ 

2. Date of the Zoroastrian system of Ages of 
the World.— (u) As we have already seen, most of 
the names and legends and ideas that belong to 
the Pahlavi accounts of the Ages of the Wot hi are 
to be found in the A vest a. As to the system itself 
divided into four periods, the principal contents of 
the lost Ddmddt Nash, the hook ‘about the pro¬ 
duction of the beneficial creatures,’ of the Sasanian 
Avesta, from which the Bundahishn, ‘ the original 
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creation,’ is derived, are very shortly reproduced in 
the following terms in the Din kart , viii. 5 {SBK 
xxxvii. 13-14). 

‘ Amid the Ihnwhlt art* particulars about the maintenaneo of 
action and the production of the beneficial creatures Fust, as 
to the spiritual existence, and how much and how is the main¬ 
tenance in the spiritual existence, and the prodin turn of the 
worldly existence therefrom, qualified and constructed for 
descending into the combat with the dest,rover, and accom¬ 
plishing the associated necessity for the end and circumvention 
of destructiveness’ (West’s tr ). 

An extant Avesta fragment, quoted in the 
Pahlavi VcndidAd , ii. 20, runs: ‘How long time 
lasted the holy spiritual creation ’ ( evantem zrnAnrm 
rntiinynvn sti'th ashaoni <lAta as). It shows that 
the complete Avesta knew the system of four times 
three thousand years. 

Except for the events at the end of Zarathnshtra’s 
millennium, the Sasanian Avesta must have known 
all the principal features of the world-chronologv 
now described, with its environment of ‘ the end¬ 
less time.’ 

( b) Plutarch brings us further back, to about 
300 B.C., but speaks only of two or three of the 
four periods (dr. Is. rt Os. 47), expressly quoting 
Theopompus, Philip of Maecdon’s historian : 

©et)rroju,7ros" fie <fn)iri Kara roi>s poyovs ava pepo<; TpuryiAia ertf 
toc flit/ Kparelr rov Si KparelcrOai ruiv Ototv, dAAa Si rpitr^iAia 
p.d.\ta0aL kou noktptiv »tai acaAveiv ra too irtpov rov trepav 
reAot S' airokaitraf)a.i t’oc ’Aifiijc, kul tou? per di/Opuirrovs tvSai- 
florae eaetrffai, pr)rc rpotfop StuptroiK p-r)Tt aKiav noioorrar top 
Si ravra pyxarr)(Tapi coe 0*0r rjptptlr *ai dranaveaOcu xpovoc, 
koAok pn nv rroAi'C rut Ora i, aitrirtp S' drOpioirw koi/jl aiptvw perpiop. 
Bernardakis, in Ins edition of the Moralui, reads after \popov: 
dAAbis ptr oi’i jroAci' cos 0«.'io, etc. 

The first, part of this quotation* agrees with 
the Mazdayasnian record of the last nine thousand 
years (I!ibid. i. 20). 

Lagrange (• La lieligion des Horses ’ in RR, 1904, p. 35) under¬ 
stands dcu pvpos as indicating tiro periods one with Ahura 
Mazda as ruler, another with Angra Minimi as ruler; tlieu 
follows their light m a third anil last period, ended by the 
defeut of evil It is possible to translate nrd pepos in that way. 
Hut, an the phrase runs, it ia more natural to apply the two 
‘turns’ to the two different tnmilleriniums mentioned, ara 
P-cpos belongs t.o both the following Mtutenients. The paxarllai 
*<u 7 toAi ftriv comes, as the Hccond * turn ’ of the two gods’ rela¬ 
tion, affci top per r parti r top Si KpareicrOat Tho tr of Lagrange 
haH anot hci draw hack. It would he quite an isolated statement in 
opposition to all other records about Mazda) atmum chronology. 

Some slight misunderstanding may easily have 
been perpetrated either by Theopompus or by 
Plutarch in qnoting him. Put it seems impossible 
not to iecognize (1) the impotence of Ahriman, (2) 
the conflict, ami (3) the victory of Ormazd—making 
up the well-known Mazdayasnian scheme. 

The second part of the quotation from Theopomptis offers 
some diitu’iiltv The Iasi words after \p6vov have boon more or 
less ingeniously changed by various conjectures. The phrase 
should mean. ‘The god who has brought about these things 
| the deft at of Hades (identified w'lth ‘Apeig.deios also by L>iog. 
Invert 1‘nitrm h) and the blessed state of mankindj keeps still 
and reposes himself (lining a period not very great for the god, 
as fit, would he] moderate for a sleeping man ’ ltut the end 
of Ihe phrase is not tolerable Greek, and must he corrupted in 
some wav The meaning compels us to think of a rest of Ahura 
Mazda after the consummation of the destiny of the world. 
Such an idea is not necessarily inconsistent with the opposition 
of later Mazdav iisinan theology (Shikand-fjumdn Ik vijdr, xm. 102- 
105 f.S7 >If xxiv ‘217|) to the Jewish doctrine of a rest of God after 
the Creation. Hut we know nothing of a Divine repose after the 
frashdkereti, the fulfilment at the end Theopompus is supposed 
to have thought of another being, Keresaspa, who is to awake 
from his long sleep in order to kill the unfettered Azhi Daiikka ; 
or of Saoshyant, ’ sleeping' as the prophet’s holy seed in the lake 
KariBava waiting for his v lrgin mother ; or of Yinia, expecting in 
his vara the end of the desolation caused by the great winter 
hut not reposing 1 The context excludes, as far as the present 
writer can see, Lhe introduction of a third god, after the two 
enemies spoken of. But it might he that the Greek author has 
applied to Ahura Mazda some misunderstood statement regard¬ 
ing another hgure in the final drama. 

(c) The elder l’liny writes (HN xxx. 2. 1 ) : 

‘ Eudoxus, qui inter sapientiae sectas clarissimam 

■ 1. 4 One of those gods reigned and the other was under his 
dominion during three thousand years. 2. During another 
three thousand years they battle and fight and destroy each 
other’s works 3 At the end Hades (Angra Mainyu, who was 
indeed origmallv probably a god of the infernal regions and of 
the dead) succumbs, and men shall be happy, needing no food 
and throwing no shadow.’ I 


| utilissimamque earn intelligi voluit, Zoroastrera 
iiunc sex millibus aunorum ante Plalonis mortem 
fuis.se prodidit. Sic et Aristoteles.’ 'Finis (ireek 
authors of the 4th cent. B.C. placed Zarathushtra 
0000 years before B.c. 347. Hermodorus, in the 
same century, and llermipjms, a century later, 
put him 5000 years before the Trojan war. Xanthua 
of Lydia, pci haps a century earlier, seems to have 
stated that the prophet lived G 000 years before 
Xerxes. These fanciful dates are the more 
astonishing the older they are,—that is, the 
nearer they approach to Zarathushtra’s lifetime, 
which the Mazdayasnian tradition places in the 
7th cent. B.c., ami which can scarcely have been 
many centuries earlier at least.* 

A. V. Williams Jackson ingeniously suggests that the placing 
of Zarathushtra 6000-7000 years before Christ is due to the 
Greeks having misunderstood Lhe statements of the Persians, 
according to which the spiritual prototype of Zuruthustra was 
created several thousands of years before the prophet himself. 
(‘ On the Date of Zoroaster,’ in Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient 
Iran, p. 152ff.). This view has l>een supported by West, 
4 Pahlavi Texts,’ v. [SBJ£ xlvn. p. xl ff.]. 

I)\nkar\, vn. 2, 15 f., in rendering the contents of Sjxnd 
Na8k, tells : ‘ Again, too, revelation Hays that, when the separ¬ 
ation of Die third millennium occurred, at the end of the 3000 
years of spiritual existence without, a destroyer (after the 
creatures were in spiritual existence, and before the arrival of 
the fiend), then the archangels framed Zaratfisht together, 
and they seated the guardian spirit |Lhe fravitshi, already m exis¬ 
tence for 3000 years] w lthm, having a mouth, hav mg a tongue, 
and the proclaiiner of the celestial mansions * (cf. l)mkar\, viii. 
14, 1). Thus the spiritual body of Zarathushtra is framed to¬ 
gether two tuuullemuuiiis before his birth, at the end of the 
ninth millennium, i.e. n o. 6630, according to M&zdnvasman 
tradition If this striking explanation of the fanciful Greek 
dates for Zarathushtra ho right, even this special feature of the 
Mazdayasnian chronology—the pre-formation of Zarathushtra’s 
bodv 6000 years before his birth—must have been heard of by 
Greek writers as early as the fith cpnt, u.c., which does not 
seem very probable. At all events, nothing is to he found in 
these Greek records about- 4 the holy spiritual creation,’ lhe 
first of the four triinilh minims. 

3. Composite character of the Mazdayasnian 
system of Ages of the World. - This is evident. 
The means aie. lacking for the reconst,met,ion 
of its formation. lint, certain points may he 
noted. 

(a) Tins whole Yima legend must drop out,. 
Originally it was 1111 independent scheme of Ages 
of the \Voild, like lhe old Norse E 11 nlmlvc.tr, 
4 great, winter,’ which ends this Age and bungs 
about a new mankind, whose ancestors, Inf and 
Lift! 1 laser, are hidden during the desolating winter 
in Munir’s grove. Main kasha's winter and the 
new humanity arising fiom Yima’s vara have 
evidently no raison d'etre whatever in the com- 

f dete histoncal system of theAvestan theology It 
las been rat her awkwardly put aside in Uklishyat- 
ereta’s millennium, because it must not be onntled. 
The Yima legend in VcndidAd, ii., does not know 
the 12,000 yeais’ system, and excludes it., at least 
in its complete form, alt hough the old mythic Yima 
has been duly transformed into a forerunner of 
Zarathushtra. 

The blessed paradise-reign of Yima was a very popular legend 
in old IrJin. Several Avesta textH mention it (I’lmia, ix 4f.; 
Yaeht, ix. 9fl., xiii. 130, xv. 15 f., xvn. 29 ff , xix. 32 ff.), besides 
Vendiddd, ii. Under bin rule death anJ sickness and all 
adversities were unknown. The older tradition gives him a 
thousand years. In the Vend uldd he enlarges the earth by 
one-third of its space, 4 the cattle and mankind and dogs and 
birds and red burning tlreH’ being after 300 vears too crowded. 
After another 300 years he has to repeat the enlargement. When 
he has done this three times, that is, after ikx> .vears, the tale 
passes on to the preparation of the vara tor the coming winters. 
The analogy—300 years after each enlargement—should give 
us 1200 years. But the author might have imagined a hundred 
years after the thud enlargement for the making of the 
enclosure, thus keeping the old tradition of a happy age of a 
thousand years in the old time. The later learned chrono¬ 
logical system in liundahishn, xxxiv. 4, and Main6g-i Khrat, 
xxvii 24, 25, gives 616 years and 6 months. 

The Yima legend gives three Ages of the World : 
the paradise-Age; tho present time, which will 
close with a catastrophe ; the frost-demons’ win- 
* I’linj- al.se mentions another Zarathushtra, who is said tf 
have lived shortly before n.c. filK). 
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ters, and the restoring of the living world from 
Yima’s vara —after the well-known scheme : 

' Past and to come seems best ; things present worst ’ 

(2 llenry 1 t\ i. m. 108). 

It is impossible to say whether this system of 
three Ages ever existed as a theory by itself. But 
there are several traces of the greatei importance 
of Yima Khsha&ta, ‘ the radiant,’ Jantshm in pre- 
Zarathushtiian legend (of. iiiochet, Le mcssianisme 
dans l'h et trodoxie musulmanc, p. 126 f.). He 
seems to have been once considered as the lirst 
man and the first ruler. For further discussion 
see Sodeiblom, La Vie Future, 175-187. 

( 6 ) The lieioic lore of Lifm knew a list of heroes 
and old i tilers, which is preserved in the extant 
paits of the A vesta, especially in the fifth Vasht , 
consecrated to the goddess Ardvt Sura Anfihita, 
in the dramatic history of the khivarenah (the 
spiritual substance-powerol the Iranian kingship), 
as given in Yasht , xiv , and in the ecclesiastical 
lists of saints of the Ynsht, xni. These legends 
have been, taut hint que mat, amalgamated with 
and adopted into the Zaiallmshtiiau system. 

(c) The di\ isjon of the present millennium into 
the common Metal Ages is a combination of two 
systems, of winch the Ma/dayasnian tiadition 
evidently adopted or borrowed the second one at 
a Iatei pci iod. 

(d) The real existence of mankind from M&shya- 
M fishy of until the coming of the Saoshyant com- 
juises only 6000 yeais,—as in Talmudic and Ghris- 
tmn literature (lloklen, Die Vertrnndsi haft der 
jitd.-ihristl. mit derjmrs. Esehutuhtqte ,N 2 8 - 1 ),where 
the duration of the world is fixed on the analogy of 
the six days of creation, a thousand years being 
with (lod as one day. Theopompus-J’lularch also 
seems to re< kon 6000 years, but in a dillerent way : 
8000 for Ahuia Mazda's supremacy (— GAyAmart/s 
trnmllennrum), and 8000 foi the conllict (-until 
Zaiathushtrn), the luopcnods being ended by the 
final v i( tor j and eternal bliss (and the rest ol God, 
which looks like a Jewish-Christian Sabbath of 
the w oild; et. Kp. Darn lf>). 

Tho last ti unilloiinmm, from Zamthudhtra to the Saoshyant, 
of thp firm! 7m rut lnislitriuii < hronolog^ seems to have been uridcr- 
stooil in Thi'opompiis as the t.mu* of fullilmptit, rather than as 
a new period It is possiblo that the doctrine had Uiih aspect 
earlier 'that would better suit the spoil, of the (Jutfids, where 
the final remwation of the world seenm, m some texts at least, 
to he soon expected. In an.\ case, Theopntnpim* record agrees, 
uh to the main contents, with the l.tst iMWMi wars of the 
liuinfuf. ishn Tlio'-e !ii»i)() vears alone aie mentiomd in the Atftl 
Vttrtf SitMiifi, x\ui and la the damned souls complain that 
thev an* uni dt Inert d fiom hell although !)()00 lours have gone 
—one da\ or thiee da\ s in hell seeming to them nB tongas t lit* 
whole duration of the world. The author of the Ai(tf \'\n\f 
Sdmah must have known the first trumllenimiiii, as the period 
of ‘the hol\ spiritual creation’ is mentioned m the Avestau 
fragment 1‘attl. Vrtuf n ‘.'0 Hut it is not unlikeh that Ar(d 
ViruPs $1000 \ears, which aie to he compared with Thonpompus’ 
statement, represent an older elironolog\ < nutuiuingUnee parts: 
(1) a good ruler, (2) Uie present lntenmnglcd state, and (It) the 

? reat restoration, corresponding to our rei oust ruction of the 
ima legend. The first of the four great epochs will then have 
been added in order to get the number four, or the twelve 
thousand \ ears 

We are not sufficiently acquainted with the old Babylonian 
divisions of the existence of tlie world. But probably the 12,000 
years of the liunda/nshu —as well as the same age of the world 
predicted by Mani (Kessler, Mam, i 212, the number 12 is 
fundamental in Alum’s doctrine, see Kebsler, ait ‘Mam’ in 
f'UK A ), and by the Etrimaiis [according to SnidasJ, like the 12 
parts of the existence of the w'orld in 2 Es 14*(> n and Apoc. Bar 
fill, are dern ed from n Babylonian cycle This probability comes 
y cry near demonstration when yve remark that both the Etrurian 
belief, as reported by Hindus, and the Huiuhitushn combine the 
twelve millenniums with the zodiacal signs The Mnzdnyasnian 
theologians owed their astronomical science to the Babylonians 
ami to the Egyptians (J Marquart, J'hilalngux, Sup. x. 1. 102 II ). 

(c) The GdthAs represent an epoch in which this 
rioctline of periods did not belong to the Zara- 
thusldrian faith. If periods were a heady known 
in hfin, this must have been outside the Zara- 
thushtrian inform, Tho long waiting is incom¬ 
patible with the preaching of the G At hits. Time, 
as in both Jewish and Christian prophecy ami 
voi.. i.—14 


apocalyptics, is rather sharply divided into two 
Ages : the present era of struggle and difliculty, 
and the hap]»y reign of thoocracyand justice alter 
the longed-lor separation by tire. 

4 . Meaning of the periods.—The beliefs out¬ 
lined in the foregoing pages represent the original 
and characteristic feature of the Mazdayasnian 
system of Ages of the World, and must be derived 
from the Zoroastrian idea, expressed in the GAl/u'ts, 
of Ahura Mazda as the ruler of the futuie destiny 
of mankind. The division into Ages does not imply 
nieiely a distinction between the present and the 
old time—as e.q. in the alchcrmqa (wli. see) of the 
Australians. Nor does it signify a detenotation, 
as, for example, in the Ages of Hesiod and Oud 
Something resembling a pessimistic view' oi the 
course of time might he gathered lrom three phase*, 
ot the Mazdayasnian religion: (1) the moiistei ol 
the old myth will he unlettered ; ( 2 ) the sharp op¬ 
position implied m the Zaiatlmshtrian leform, and 
the earnest appeal to el loose the way <>t Asha, some¬ 
times give a datk eolouiing to the GAtluc v iew , 
(3) several thous.md yeais later, when the glonou-* 
line of histoiy was alieady pointed out. by A vest, m 
uudPahlavi theology, the tragic events umln tin* 
last Sasaniaiis and aitci the Arabian conque-t 
taught a somlue lesson ot the end of Zaiatiiiishl 1 a s 
millennium hefoie tlie advent of the expected 
helper, who never came. The four Ages ol Gold, 
Silver, Steel, and Iron weie adopted, at lust pn>)> 
ably l»y an 01 t.hodo.x compiler, dining the only con¬ 
troversies with Munich.eism ami othei heicsie- ; 
then history idled out the lion mingled Age m diilei- 
ent ways. r l’lie Gieat llimdnhishn kept open its 
chapter ‘On the calamities wlinli have invaded 

I I fm in ddleient ages ’ (1 Il<»< bet, l r. 45). Gut the 
Metal Ages an* only episode-, m one millennium, 
and give no idea of the dr-tiny of the woild. 

III both cases the general opt mu-die character of 
the Zarathushtnan faith pievad-.; the victory ol 
Ormazd is the suiest thing m the woild, known 
and piedieted since the beginning. The woildls 
corpoical existence and hum.in a Hairs are no 
enemies of piety, hut nine elements and duties, the 
diligent fulldmcnt of which loimally constitutes 
each Mazdayasnian a fellow-vv01 ker with Ormazd, 
a helper, saviour (xnoshi/anf), and frashuearetar , 
‘a lenevver’ of humandv and of the woild. These 
functions he dischaiges in company with the gieat 
heroes, from Kaf IxhtisiAv- without wJiose dost 1 no¬ 
tion of the idolatioiis temples behind the lak(* ol 
CaOcasta the renovation ot tlie woild could nevci 
have been earned out (Mnmuq-i Khrnt, 11. !>5)—to 
the last saosh iftmf. The woild is a lealm of eon- 
lint, where impurity constantly thieatens :;nd 
demons aie evei on the watch. lint it. is a note¬ 
worthy fact that the period of confusion and stuto 
is not the pnsent Aqe. That pel iod ended w ith tlie 
appearance oi Zarathushtra. We already live in 
the Agi* of the victory of Ormazd. 

The Persian periods do not imply an eternal 
repetition, as in the developments of Anaii 
speculation and religion in India and Greece, and 
sometimes in modern thought (e.q. Nietzsche, and, 
in a less pedantic way, Sv. Arihuinis) —the same 
causes combining to produce in eternal cycles tlie 
same etlect— 

* When this world shall ho former, underground, 

Tin own (iqisy-turv v, twisted, orisp’d, and mil’d, 

Baked, find, or burnt,, turnd iiisnlc-oul, or diown’d, 

Elko ail the* \\01lds befoie, vvhu h Ivivo boon hint’d 
First nut of, amt then haok Hiram to <*hans, 

Tin* superatratum wliivti will nvoil.iv 11 s.’ 

— (I>on Juan, canto i\. stanza xxxvn.) 

Nothing can he move chat act eristic than the 
placing of the Metal Ages and this Iron Age only in 
one, the present, Mazdayasnian millennium, whde 
the millenniums form together a piogless towaids 
an end, whereas in the Indian conception the loui 
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yagas and the present, evil kali Age form the con 
stant feature of periods which emerge and pass 
away in endless similarity. The system of period: 
in Irftn did not unite, as in India, with the popula 
belief in the transmigration of souls — a belie) 
worked out into a fundamental philosophical doc 
trine in Indian systems of periods. 

The Mazdayasnian scheme expresses, in a some¬ 
what scholastic way, the idea implied in the word 
history : that is to say, ‘something happens in 
what happens’ (E. G. Geijer), so that the intricate 
mass of events has a meaning and a goal beyond the 
actual com binations and situation. The real kcrm. ’ 
of history is a ‘forward,’ not a ‘see-saw,’ am 
not a ‘backward,’ although it may seem so t< 
human eyes. This profound conception has arisen 
only twice in the history of human thought—in tin 
only two ancient prophetic religions, one Aryan, one 
Semitic—-in Zarathushtinanism and in Mosaism 
Neither seems to have borrowed it from the other. 
Cluistianity inherited it from Mosaism, and it has 
become pievulent in the Western civilization in 
the form oi belief in a Divine purport in history, 
in progressive evolution, or in a redeeming crisis 
and constitutes one of the most significant features 
and influential factors in the civilization of Europe 
and Ameiiea, as distinguished fiom the great 
civilizations of India and of the Far East. It is 
so deeply looted in the Western mind, that even st 
sincere and acute an admirer of and believer in the 
Indian conception a.s Schopenhauer unconsciously 
yields to it (cf. his Smnmthche Werke, v. 2*24). 
To have ongmated faith in the significance and 
purpose of history may fittingly be called Zura- 
thushtra’s greatest gift to mankind. 

LrrieiiATi rk —E. W. West, Introductions and Translations 
of J'ahluv i Trvts 1 . and v. (SUE v and xlvn.); Grundrm ■ d 
iran J'hil n luof ; J. Darmcsteter, he Zend Avexta, 181)2- 
93; Fr. Wmdisihinann, Zoroastnsche Studien, 18(53, C. P. 
Tiele, Gcudnedt mu van den Godsdietint in de Oudhetd, ii. 11)02; 
A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, 
1899, (irundnits d. irun. I’fnl n 008 ff. ; J. H. Moulton, 
‘Zoroastrianism ’ in Hastings' Died, of the Bible.; W. Bonsset, 

1 Beitrugc zur Geseli der Esohatologie ’ in Zlttchr.f. Kircheng. 
xx. 122 IT. , E. Stave, Emtlm<n des auf das>fude'n- 

tum, 1898; E. Boklcn, Ihe Verwnndschaft der jud.-chnstl. 
not derpat 8 Esehatoloi/te, 15)02; N. Soderblom, 1 La Vie Future 
d’aprt-s le Mu/.dt isnu*,’ A. M. 0. lhbl. d’Etuden, ix. 1901; E. 
Blochet, he mensuinimne dati8 Vhtltrodoxie inutndmane, 1903; 
J. Marquart, ‘ Untersiiohungeii 7ur (iesehichtc von Eran ’(Philo- 
logm), 15)iif), Louis H. Gray, ‘The Kings of Early Iran’ in ZA 
xix. 272 ff ; Ch. Bartholomac, A lit ran Worterb 1000 If., Zurn 
All iran Wb. 197 f., 11)00; E. Lehmann, Zarathushtra, I sol) 

lyu - Nathan Sodkkulom. 

AGHORI, AGHORAPANTHI, AUGAR, 
AUGHAR.—These are names applied to a sect 
of ascetics in India who have for a long time 
attracted attention on account of their habit of 
cannibalism and other abominable practices. 

1. Meaning of name. —Their name indicates con- 
nexion with the cult of Siva, being derived from 
Skr. a-ghora , ‘not terrilic,’ one of the euphemistic 
titles of the god. Aghurapanthi means ‘one who 
follows the path’ (Skr. panthg) or cult of Siva in 
this form. The worship of Siva as Aghorisvara, 

‘ the non-terrilie Lord,’ is practised at a fine temple 
at Ikkeri, in Mysore, and in many other places. 

2. Distribution. —The present distribution of the 
sect is a question of some difficulty. According to 
the Census of 1901, they number within the Empire 
5580, of whom the vast majority (5185) are found 
in Bihar or W. Bengal, the remainder in Ajimr- 
Mhairwara and Berar, with 2 convicts in the 
Andaman Islands. This dillers widely from the 
Census liguies of 1891, when 030 Agliori and 4317 
Augftis were recorded in the United Provinces, 3877 
Agliori in Bengal, and 430 Augurs in the Panjab. 
The explanation of this discrepancy lies partly 
in the fact that, like all ascetics of the kind, they 
are constantly wandering from one part of the 
country to another to attend bathing fairs and ■ 
visit places of pilgrimage. Secondly, the unpopu- I 


laxity of the sect doubtless induces them at the 
time of the Census to record themselves under 
other and more reputable titles. The chief centres 
of the sect, where a monastery (matha) of some 
kind was assigned to them, used in former times 
to be Mount Abu, Giroar, Bodh Gaya, Benares, 
and Hinglaj — the last the most western point 
to which Indian polytheism extends. But they 
have now disappeared from Mount Abu, and they 
seem to have no recognized establishments at 
any of the other holy places, which, however, 
they still occasionally visit.* 

3 . History of the. sect. — The first account of 
ascetics following the rule of the modern Agliori 
is found in the Travels of the Buddhist pilgrim, 
Hiuen Tsiang. lie speaks of ‘naked ascetics, ami 
others who cover themselves with ashes, and some 
who make chaplets of bones, which they wear as 
crowns on their heads’ (Beal, Si-yu-ki , Buddhist 
Jierords of the IV. World , i. 55; Watters, Yuan 
Chwnng's Travels in India , i. 123). In another 
passage he speaks of the Kapaladhai in, or ‘ weaicis 
of skulls,’ some of whom have no clothes, ‘ but go 
naked (mrgranlhas) ; some wear leaf or bark gai- 
ments’ (Beal, op. cit. i. 76 ; Watters, up. rit. i. 149). 
When we come to later times, we have more partic¬ 
ular accounts of these Kapalika or Kapaladhaim 
(Skr. kiipdla , * a skull,’ dhdrin , 4 carrying ’). Anan- 
dagiri, m his 8ankara-vijaya , thus describes the 
Kapalika : * His body is smeared with ashes from 
a funeral pile, around his neck hangs a string of 
human skulls, his forehead is streaked with a 
black line, his hair is woven into the matted braid, 
his loins are clothed with a tiger’s skin, a hollow 
skull is in his lett hand (for a cup), and in his 
right hand he carries a bell, which he rings in¬ 
cessantly, exclaiming aloud, “Ho Sambhu, Bhai- 
rava, ho lord of Kali'” titles of &iva’ (11. II. 
Wilson, lisscrys, i. 261 n.). Again, the poet 
Blmvabliuti, who wrote in the first half of the 
8 th cent. A.I>., in his diama Mdlati and Mddhava, 
Act- V., gives a vivid account of the rescue by 
Madhava of bis mistress from the clutches of the 
Agliora Ghanta, who is about to sacriliee her at 
the altar of the goddess Chamunda, who represents 
Devi in one of her most terrible forms. Within 
die temple the human-saerilicing priest obelus in 
lia Tan trie dance round his victims, while he 
nvokes the goddess, round whose neck is a 
garland of human skulls (Wilson, Theatre of the 
Hindus , ii. 55 ; Frazer, Lit. Hist, of India, 289 fl‘). 
A vivid description of this Kqpalika- vrata, or 
worship of the terrilic forms of Siva and his con¬ 
sort Durga, is given in the Prabudha Chandrodaya , 
>r ‘Moon of Intellect’ (Eng. tr. J. Tayloi, 38fl‘.). 
n the Dabislun (Eng. tr. Shea-Troyer, ii. 129), the 
author of which died about 1670 , we have an 
account of the ‘sect of the Yogis, who know no 
irohibited food. . . . They also kill and eat 
iien. . . . There are some of this sect who, 
laving mixed their excretions and filtered them 
dirough a piece of cloth, drink them, and say 
hat such an act renders a man capable of great, 
Hairs, and they pretend to know strange tilings. 
?hey call the performance of this ael Atilia 
iml also Akhori. They have all originated from 
loraklinAth. The author of this work saw a man, 
i Jio, singing the customary song, sat upon a corpse, 
rhich lie kept unburied until it came into a state 
f dissolution, and then ate the flesh of it; this 
.et they hold extremely meritorious.’ Gorakhnath 
s idie great mediceval llindu saint, of whom many 

* Havel), in 1906, found an Augar at Benares seated in a stone 
•11 raised high above the hurning-f/fu/f. The sect still niam- 
ains here its evil reputation, but this black-robed ascetic, who 
4 shown in the photograph studying a Bacred book, proved to 
e quite inofTf move, lie bestowed bis blessing upon the prying 
jurist, but contemptuously refused to accept a present (Benares, 
'he. Sacred City , 119*.). 
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marvellous tales are told, ami from whom some of 
the yogi Orders trace their origin.* 
v, 4 . The sect in modern times. —There are numerous 
accounts of the disgusting mactices of these ascetics 
in modern times. M. Thevenot, whose Travels 
were republished in London in 1687, alludes to 
w hat was apparently a community of Aghori can¬ 
nibals, who during bis time were established at 
a place which he calls ‘ Debca,’ in the Broach 
district of the Bombay Presidency ; but his state¬ 
ments must be received with caution. Ward ( View 
of the Hindoos [1815], ii. 373) mentions, among 
other ascetics, the ‘ Ughoru-punthee.’ 

4 These mendicunts, born in the western parts of Ilindoos’thanu, 
wandc*r about naked or nearlv so, carrying in the left hand a 
human skull containing urine and online, and a pan of burning 
coals in the light. If these marks ol belf-dcnud do not extort 
the alms they expect, they profess to cat the ordure out of the 
Hkull, in the presence of the persons from whom they are 
begging.' 

Tod ( Travels in IP. India [1830], p. 83 ff.) gives 
a vivid descilption of a colony of Aghori at Mount 
Abu (wh. sec). One of the most famous of them, 
named Fateh purl, was finally, by his oxvn instruc¬ 
tions, imtmued m the cave which he had occupied 
for many years. A native gentleman informed 
Tod that a short time meviousjy, when he was 
convey mg the dead body of his brother to the 
huimug-ground, an Aghori begged to be allowed 
to 1 ( move the cm pse, saying that it would make 
excellent chutney ( chatm ), the relish used with 
«miy. IJe further refeis (p. 383) to the terror 
l(*lt regaining such wretches, who resided near 
the slit me of Kalika Mata, the Mother-goddess, 
another join) of Devi, where a stranger visiting 
the place was met by a personage, who after a 
while explained that she was the dread Motlier- 
goddess heiself. But this was really the disguise 
of an Aghori cannibal, who captuicd Ins victims 
in tins way. Buchanan (Martin, K. India, ii. 
492 f.) t< IN of an Aghori who appeared at Gorakh- 
pui in the United Piovinces early in the 10 th 
(cnturv. lie thrust himself into the house of the 
local Rajah, whom he bespattered with hlth. The 
llajali complained to Mr. Ahmuty, the judge of 
the district, who ordered the expulsion of the 
Aghoii from the place. But soon after, when Mr. 
Ahmuty himself fell sick and the Baj.ill’s heir 
died, every one of the Hindu jto]mlation attributed 
these mistoi tunes to the <*uiseof theollended saint. 

1 he same leeling of horror caused by the prac¬ 
tices of these wretches is graphically pictured in 
a curious book, The Revelations of an Orderly , 
published at Benares in 1840. The author (reprint 
1 S 00 , j*. 66 ) (speaks of the ghats , or bathing-steps, 
on tiie river Ganges at Benaies being frequented 

by— 

* Aghorpunlli faqueors (Atighctf, ogres), practical philosophers, 
who affect, to disbelieve that there is any difference between 
thingH, and to avow that, any difference depends upon the 
imagination. A cuff or a kick is as immaterial to them aB a 
blessing. They go about m puns naluralibvs with a fresh 
human skull in their hands (off which they have previously 
eaten the putt id flesh, and from which afterwards with their 
fingers they scoop out the hrain and eyes), into which is poured 
whatsoever is given them to drink. They pretend to be indif¬ 
ferent whether it be ardent spirits, or milk, or foul water. 
Their food is the first thing that offers, whether it be a putrid 
corpse, cooked food, or ordure. With matted hair, blood-red 
eves, and body covered with filth and vermin, the Aghori is an 
object of tenor ami disgust to everybody. He looks rather 
like a wolf, ready to destroy and devour his prey, than a human 
being. 1 once, saw a wretch of tins fraternity eating the head 
of a putrid corpse, and as I passed by he howled and pointed to 
me; and then scooped out the eyeH and ate them before me. 
1 had my matchlock 111 my hand, and was within ah ace of 
putting a ball into his head; for I deemed him a wolf, and, in 
fact, he was a brute.’ 

The author, really a European in the disguise of 
a Hindu, ends by appealing to the Government 
to suppress such abominable exhibitions. Since 

* For the K&p&lika, also, see Monier-WiHiams, Hinduism and 
Brahmanism, p. 69; Barth, Religions of India, Eng. tr., p. 59; 
Wilson, Essays , i. 21, 264 ; Buchanan, in Martin, Eastern India, 
ii. 484. 


the time when this book was written, the custom 
of ascetics wandering about nude lias been le 
iressed by police regulations, and, as will he seen 
atei on, the habit, ot cannibalism, as practised l-\ 
the Aghori, has been pi ululated by special legist 
tion within British Lemtoiies. But as late as 1887 
we have an account of a gang who appealed at, a 
fair held at the sacred city of IJjjain in the native 
State of Gwalior in Centxal India. 4 On demanding 
some goats from the authorities, they woie leiused. 
Oil this, they proceeded to the hui mn<*-ghat, and, 
taking a corpse from the pile, began to devour it. 
The horrified spectators summoned the police, but 
the naked fanatics only desisted on being piomised 
the goats which had been betoie leiused them’ 
(I’anjab Notes and Queries, iv. 142). 

5 . Life history of an Aghori .—A full account of 
the life history of a modern Aghori, bused on in¬ 
quiries by an Indian Medical Ollicoi, Diake Bioek- 
man, was contuWilted by II. Baltour (JAI [181)7] 
xxvi. 34U1I ). This mail was by caste a lohdr , or 
blacksmith, horn the Native State of Batiala, in 
the Punjab. lie started life as a beggar, and was 
adopted as a disciple by iui Aghori. lie wandered 
to the Saiva sin me of Badannaiavan in the 
lower Himalaya, and thence to Nepal. lie then 
made a pilgi image to Jagannath in Oiissa, and 
came finally lo Mathura and Bhaiatpur, at, whn li 
last place he was iound and examined. ‘ I now 
receive,’ he stated, 4 food from every caste and 
tribe, and have no caste prejudices. 1 can eat 
from eveiy one’s hand. I do not myself cat human 
llesli, but some of my sect have the power to eat 
human flesh and then make it alive again; some 
have success with charms, and they cat the llesli of 
the human body; hut I have not this power, as I 
was not successful with the charms. This much I 
do, I eat and drink out of a human skull. I also 
cat the flesh of every dead animal, w ith the excep¬ 
tion of the horse, which we aie forbidden to 
devour; all my brotherhood eat the flesh of all 
dead animals hut the horse.’ 

It has been a subject of much debate why the fleHh of the 
horse is specially prohibited. Some have believed that the 
reason is that the Hindi name of the horse (ifhorn) ma v \ he con¬ 
nected by its members with the title of the sect. But tins 
seems hardly probable. On the other hand, the horse has long 
l»een a sacred animal in India, and its sanctity possibly dates 
from a period eurlier than that of the cow. In the Afkaniedhu 
or horse-sucrificial rite, it was regarded as an emblem of Vir.iJ, 
the primeval and universally manifested Being, and even at, the 
presont day there is considerable evidence of the sanctity of the 
animal (Uolobrooke, Essays, ed. 18&8, 36 ; Crooke, I’oji lieligum, 
it. 201 ff.). As a coincidence it may be noted that Pliny (ii A’ 
xxviu. 9) specially points out that when a horse was sacrificed 
at public ceremonials the jlamen was forbidden to touch it. 

6. Relations of the Aghori to other Hindu sects. — 
The Aghori are naturally so reticent about their 
Nectarial organization that their relation to other 
Hindu sects is as yet imperfectly known. The 
sect in modern times, or at least that branch of it 
which has its headquarters at Benares, assigns its 
origin to one Kinna Ram, who was initiated by 
one Kalu Ram, an ascetic from Girii.ii, towards 
the close of the 18th cent. (Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes, i. 26). Hence they are sometimes known 
under the title of Kinnarami. In religious belief 
the Aghori is closely allied to tlie Paramahaihsa, 
who 

4 is solely occupied with the investigation of Brahma, or spirit, 
and who is equally indifferent, to pleasure or pain, insensible to 
heat or cold, and incapable of satiety or want. Agreeably to 
this definition, individuals are sometimes met with who pretend 
to have attained Buch a degree of perfection ; in proof of it they 
go naked in all weathers, never speak, and never indicate anv 
natural want; what is brought to them as alms or food, by any 
person, is received by the attendants, whom their supposed 
sanctity or a confederation of interest attaches to them, and nv 
these attendants they are fed and served on all occasions, as if 
they were as helpless as infants ’ (Wilson, Essays, i. 232). 

Another sect of the same class, which displays 
an equal disregard of the decencies of life, is tlie 
Sarbnangi (Crooke, op. cit. iv. 292). But the dis- 
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repaid of (lie ordinal y needs of life shown by these 
two sects is very difleicnt from the abominable 
pi act ices of the Aghori. Their lelatious, again, to 
the Auglmr yogis of the Punjab have not been 
clearly ascettamed. It would seem that to the 
general licence of the lattei, the former add the 
occasional eating of human flesh and tilth. 

7. Cannibalism and eating of filth.- -The ques¬ 
tions of lmpoi(mice in connexion with the Aghori 
me: fiist, the eating of human flesh and tilth; 
secondly, the use of the human skulls from which 
they 1 at and dmilv. The pi act ice of human sacri¬ 
fice and cannibalism in India has always been 
chiefly associated with the Tantric riles of the 
SakUi wo 1 shippers of Devi, the Mothei-goddess, in 
one 01 othei of hei miiious foims, as Kali, Durgii, 
Dhamunda, and otlieis. This cult is supposed to 
ha\e had its ongm m K. ltengal or Assam about 
the 5th renl. a l> 'I’lie Kalika Pur ana distinctly 
recommends the immolation of human beings, for 
which at the piesent time pigeons, goats, and, more 
iaieh, huflaloes aie suhstituled. It may be sus¬ 
pected that Hinduism, in tins form, assimilated 
some of the iites of the non-Aryan races; but Horn 
flic plate <>| its 01 i trin if is moie prohahle that (Iicm? 
piactees w.*n* adopted from the E. (nhes lafhei 
than lion) the Phils, to whorn they have been attn- 
lmted by Hopkins (7,V/. of India, 4I>0, 5511), and 
oflieis ((!aif, ('• n sus Hep. lien gal, 1 DO 1, 1 . 1811.). 
Human s.o nine in Him ritual hum still prevails in 
dai k conieis ot 1 lie hud, as in Assam, and the 
rnoie 1 euiote loiest t inets of the < Vntial hill langes 
(Halt, Hep. Assam, 1S!)1, 1 , SO; Crooke, 

Hop. ];> /. 11 llib 11.), With this side of Hinduism 
the Aghon sect is closely conqeeled. Theie ait*, 
again, as in the case of the Siuddha, or annual 
Hindu feast of the dead, fairly obvious suivivals of 
the piiiuUivc custom of the saeiameutal eating of 
the dead, as well as that of devouring the bodies of 
old or eminent peisons for the sake of keeping 
in the family then valour or othei virtues (Ilait- 
land, J A' gen 'd of Perseus, ii. 27811.). IJut none of 
these motives accounts for the cannibalism of the 
Aghori. 

It. is perhaps possible to account for these prac¬ 
tices in nnot hei way. We find among some savage 
races instances of wizards or medicine men eating 
substances which aie m themselves disgusting and 
revolting, or poisonous 01 medicinal in nature, with 
a view to enhancing the spiritual exaltation of the 
eatei. 

Thun, according to II add on ( Report Cambridge Erjied. v. 321), 
at Mahmag in Torres Straits, the Muidclaig, or sorcerer, ‘made a 
practice of eating anything that was disgusting and revolting in 
character, 01 poisonous or medicinal in nature, not only during 
the course of instruction, hut subsequently whenever about to 
perform a special act of sorcery. For instance, they were said 
frequently to eat llesh of corpses, or to mix the juices of corpses 
with their food. One effect of this diet was to make them 
“ wild ” so that they did not care for any one, and all affection 
temporarily ceased for relatives, wife, and children; and on 
homg angered liv am of them thev would not hesitate to com¬ 
mit murder.’ In parts of Melanesia, according to (Jodrmgton, 
Mann, or spiritual exaltation, is gamed by eating human flesh; 
and in this way pc ople obtain tfie power of becoming vampires, 
the ghost of the corpse which was eaten entering into friendly 
relations with the eater (JA1 x. 30. r >, Melanesians, £22). In 
Central Africa, according to Macdonald, witches arid wizards 
feed on htuuuti flesh, and any one tasting a morsel of such food 
becomes himself a wizaid {.lAI xxn. 107). Among nearly all 
the Bantu negro races there is a lingering suspicion that the 
soreeier, or person desiring to become a soriercr, is a corpse- 
eater, a ghoul who digs up the bodies of dead persons to rat 
them, either from a morbid taste, or in the belief that this 
action will invest him with magical powers. In Uganda, as well 
as in many parts of bantu Atrica, there is believed to exist a 
secret soviet \ of such ghouls, who assemble at midnight for the 
purpose of disinti mug and eating corpses. People cursed with 
this iiiorlnd taste aie in l’gundacalled basczi (Johnston, Unanda, 
li. 578, (i!)2f ). The same story is repeatedly told of witches in 
India, who frequent, cemeteries, and by eating human flesh gain 
the power of flying m the air and performing other wonders 
(Tawney, Katha sant-sagara, i. 158, 11 . 450, 594). Stories of the 
same kind are still told m India ( Panjdb Notes and Queries, ii. 
75 ; Temple-Steel, Wideawake Stories, 418). Even at the present 
day the 0<Ji magicians in Malabar are said to eat filth as a means 


of acquiring power (Fawcett, Bulletin of the Madras Museum, 
ill. :ni) 

Belief of this kind may have been the real origin 
of tlu* practice, and the explanation which, the 
modern Aghon gives, that according to the Saiva 
rule all things are equal and all immaterial, may be 
a leccnt development. 

8 . Use of human skulls as cups and vessels. —The 
same motive possibly accounts for the use of the 
human calvaria for purposes of eating and drink* 
mg. In many places the skull used m this way is 
believed to possess special magical qualities. Thus, 
among the Wadoe ot E. Afuca, at the appoint merit 
of a chief, a stranger D killed, and the skull ot the 
victim is used as a drinking cup at the maugura- 
1 ion nte (Man. m til) The new jnlest, of the kino 
<*f the iJjigauda drinks out of the skull of his pre¬ 
decessor, whose ghost thus enteis into him (JAI 
\.\.\ii. 45). In the same way the Zulus make* the 
skull ot a noted enemy into a bowl loi holding the 
‘ charming-medicine’ with which the win-doctor 
spiinkles the soldiers before a campaign (d>. xix. 
285). Similarly, in the Indian Himalaya, the 
skulls of some women killed in a snowstorm weie 
made into drums lot summoning devils (Waddell, 
Among the Himalayas , 4<ll). In these and in 
many othei instances of the practice collected by 
Hal tom {.JAI xwi. 51711.), it is clcai that the 
skull has been carefully selected as that of some 
eminent or notorious prison, 01 ot one whose death 
lias on unml under tragical ciicumstnnces The 
custom ol the Aghori, ii it originated in tins way, 
appeals, theiefoie, in a debased hum, for they do 
not seem to exeni.se any special care in selecting 
the skulls which they use. Several howls of this 
kind, procured 111 India, Ashanti, Australia, China, 
Tibet, and the lower Himalayas, have been figured 
and described by lUlfoui {JA l xxvi. 857). Waddell 
gives a picture of one used in Tibetan dcvil-woisliip, 
as well as a drawing of a modern Tibetan hermit, 
an exact 1 (‘.presentation of the Aghori, drinking out 
of such a bowl {Lhasa and its Mysteries, 220 , 288, 
243, 370).* In fact, Tibet, with its remarkable 
colony ot immured hermits described by Waddell 
{op. at. 287 H'.), appears to exhibit more closely than 
even modern India the course of austerity prac¬ 
tised by the early Hindu ascetics. The fat, com¬ 
fortable appeal a nee of the modern yogi or sannt/a.u 
uoves that austerity is not a part of his way of 
ife. 

This habit of using skulls an drinking-cups shows itself even 111 
Europe. It was a custom of the old (lermuns, and Livy (win 
24) tells the same tale of the Celts. Panins Unicornis (lint. 
Larignb. ii. 28 in Uuimnero, Germ. Ortg. 120) tells how Albom 
met Ills death when hr> insisted on his queen drinking out of a 
cup made of the skull of her father. It is still a common belief 
1 hat epilepsy may tie cured bv drinking out of a cup made from 
the skull of a suicide {Folk-tore, vii 270, xiv. 370; Mitchell, The 
Past m the J‘resent, 154 ; Rogers, Social Life m Scotland, hi. 
225). The powder made from human skulls, and even the moss 
growing on them, are valued as a styptic in cases of hemorrhage 
(Flack, Folk Medicine, 90). 

9 . Punishment of Aghori —There are numerous 
cases of members of the sect, convicted in modern 
times by Indian courts of law, on charges of out¬ 
raging and eating human corpses. In ] 8(>2 the 
Sessions Judge of (Jhazinur in the United Piovinces 
convicted and sentenced an Aghori to one year’s 
ligorous imprisonment, under sections 270-287 of 
the Indian Penal Code, on a charge of dragging a 
corpse along a road. A similar case, in which 
cannibalism was proved, occurred at ltolitak in the 
Pan jab in 1882, and in Debra Dun of the United 
Provinces in 1884. In 1884 two Europeans de¬ 
tected an Aghori eating human flesh on an island 
in the (hinges. Several skulls, one of which had 
been recently severed from the trunk, were found 

* In Nepal, Buchanan Hamilton saw people of the Got or 
gardener canto, in the worship of Bhawarn in the Tantric: form, 
drinking spirits out of human skulls, until they danced in a 
state of drunken excitement, which was supposed to proceed 
from inspiration ( Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, 86). 
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impaled on lvamboo posts round his hermitage 
(PA SP iii. 201) f., 300 fl‘.). 

io. Initiation rites of the Aghorl .—AReetic Orders 
usually guard as secret the methods of initiation 
and the formula which is whispered in the ear of 
the. neophyte. Hence the accounts of the initiation 
rites of tlie Aghorl are, from their general un¬ 
popularity, to he received with some degree of 
caution. According to one, and that perhaps the 
most authoritative account, the guru, or head of 
the Order, blows a conch-shell accompanied by 
rude music pci formed by a hired band. He then 
mietuiates into a human skull and pours the 
contents ovei the head of the candidate, whose 
hair is then shaved by a barber. The neophyte 
next drinks some spirits and eats food which has 
been collected as alms from the lowest castes, and 
assumes the ochre-coloured, scanty waist-cloth, and 
the stick of the ascetic. During the rite the guru 
whinners mystic for mu he (mantra) into the ear of 
his msciple. In Rome cases it is reported that 
eating human flesh is part of the rite, and two 
necklaces, one made of the tusks of the wild boar 
and the other of the vertebra* of the cobra, are 
placed round the neck of the disciple (PASB 
in. 241 f ). According to another account, live 
glasses Idled with spirits in which meat has been 
mixed with flowers are placed upon the altar. 

A piece of cloth is tied over the eyes of the 
neophyte ; he is then led before two gurus, who 
light a lamp; the cup of initiation is served to all 
ucseiit ; his eyes are opened, and lie is told to look 
or the ‘divine light,’ while the spell ( mantra) is 
whispeicd into his ear (North Indian Notes and 
Queues, ii. 31). According to a third account, the 
initiation takes place in Henares at the tomb of 
Kmria K.tm, the founder of the Order, on which 
imps of hemp liquor (bhang) and spirits are placed. 
Those who wish to ictam tlieir caste drink onlv the 
hemp; those who Hoiieit complete initiation drink 
l*olh the hemp and spirits. A sacrifice of fruits 
is then made on the holy lire, which lias continued 
lighted since the days of Kinna llam, and an 
animal, usually a goat, is saciiiiced. It is believed 
that the, victim otten comes to life, and that the 
cups on the tombstone miiaculously raise them¬ 
selves to the bps of the candidates for admission 
into the Older. The nte ends with the shaving of 
the head of the neophyte, the hair being pievioualy 
moistened with mine, and a feast is given to the. 
assembled bietlnen. Full admission to the Order 
is said t.o be granted only after a probation lasting 
twelve yearn. 

n. Dress and appearance .—The Aghorl, of whom 
photographs were collected by Keith lor the An- 
tlnopological Society of Homkiy, is lepiesented as 
covered with ashes taken from a funeral pyie. He 
steins to weai frontal maiks denoting the unity of 
the deities Hiahma, Vismi, and Siva. He wears 
the rosaiy of Kudriik.sha beads made of the Reeds 
of the tree lihroearpu .s gavitrus, a necklace made 
of the bones of a snake, and the tusks of a wild 
Iniai, and carries a skull in his hand. Some mem- 
beis of the Older are said to wear necklaces made 
of human teeth (PASH iii. 348 ti’.). 

LiTKRATmut.— The chief authoriticH have been quoted in the 
course of this article. The most complete accounts of the sect 
are those of H. Balfour, ‘The Life History of an Atfhori 
Falur,’ JA l \xu [lbi)7] 840 6 ; H. W. Barrow, ‘ Aphorm and 
A^horapautlus,’ from the MS collections of E. T. Leith, I'ASH 
in [181Ki[ 197 it. ; Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the N. W. 
Provinces [1896], i. 2611. W. CROOKE. 

AGITATION.—i. The methods of the agitator 
are usually considered to be a modern phenomenon, 
and although this is not an entirely accurate view 
of the case, it is at least ro far true that the con¬ 
ditions of social life have recently become such as 
to bung his labours into startling prominence. It 


is possible to trace the rudiments of this device far 
back into the past, since the ringer of the tocsin 
bell, the lighter of the beacon-lire, and the bearer of 
the flaming torch may fairly be regarded as fore¬ 
runners of a Mazzini or a Shaftesbury. Hut theie 
is a pregnant distinction. The message of the 
tocsin bell in mediawtil Florence was an agitating 
one, but it was single, definite, and piedetei mined, 
announcing a bare fact, but conveying no new 
idea. A developed agitation, on the contrary, 
depends almost entirely on populaiuing a new 
thought; it applies fresfi moral judgments to facts 
which may have been familiar enough. The present 
writer has elsewhere described this instrument of 
collective action as ‘an attempt to act mediately 
on social abuses by acting directly on a social 
conscience ’ (History of Eng. Philanthropy, p. 172). 
Even in this, its developed form, agitation can be 
discovered in so-called ancient as w’ell as in modern 
history. Whether judged by its results or by the 
splendid vigour of its onset, no greater agitation 
has been witnessed than the leconstruct ion of 
Western society by the enthusiastic promulgation 
of the Christian faith. Noi is any moie instructive 
description of tlie elleet. of the agitator’s art to be 
found than ‘These that, have turned the world 
upside down are come lnther also’ (Ac 17“). 

Neveithcless, agitation is characteristi- ally 
modern Theie is not much opportunity foi its 
successful use, unloss a * public opinion ’ exists to 
which its appeal can be directed. Public, opinion 
itself has existed in some shape for many cenliii 
but it continually gains in power and elleetivoness. 
In the more definite form of what Professoi Dicey 
calls ‘law-making nubhe opinion’ it is not yet 
evolved except in the more piogressive nations. 
The formation of public opinion in its modern 
sense has been referred to the era ol the Jirst 
printing-pi esses, and its mature growth to that of 
the periodical press (Taide, L'Opinion et. la Fault , 
pp. 7-U). This is also the pound of democracy, 
and it is precisely in democratic societies that 
agitation is found to be a potent and familiar 
weapon. We have to appraise its ethical value. 
If we arc to do this with any precision, we shall be 
compelled to limit the range of the discussion, and 
to treat not all agitations, but only one leading 
group. The present article, then, is immediately 
germane to agitation as an instrument ol the 
humanitarian spirit, ami may requne some modi¬ 
fication in details before being applied to purely 
political movements, as for the franchise, or class 
stiugglcs, as ol Trade Unionism. 

2. The most obstinate labour of public life is to 
make institutions (e.g. laws or customs) match 
with the ethical ideal. The agitator’s function is 
to facilitate the task. Accordingly, any good 
agitation should possess the following character¬ 
istics. (1) It is the antithesis of quietism, for it is 
necessarily based on the conviction that objects of 
social concern are the proper concern of the in¬ 
dividual also; it denies the distinction between 
public and private interests, and asserts the duty 
of each to share in the life of all. It is directed 
to the removal of abuses; hut, so far from being 
caused directly by tlie existence of a wumg, it 
springs from the perception of the evil. Successful 
agitation is, therefore, an index of moral sensitive¬ 
ness. Men treated animals with cruelty long be¬ 
fore the Kindness to Animals campaign began 
(Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
A.D. 1824). (2) Agitation is a leading method of 

popularizing higher moral standards. In the in¬ 
stance just referred to, the matter of judgment 
was simple enough. Frequently, however, the 
full significance of the end to be pursued is dis¬ 
covered only in the course of the agitation itself. 
This was notably the case with Prison Keform and 
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Factory Leginlation, so that what was at first a 
goal to he reached heconies repeatedly the starting- 
point foi fresh efloit. (3) Agitation appeals to 
the unselfish unjadses and strengthens the, social 
imagination. Most of us live largely in a world 
uf personal aims p mi tied and enriched only by 
eoiiMideiat ion for the aims of a few neighbours. 
Into tins mind maiked by narrow (not necessarily 
poor) sympathies strikes the impetus of a larger 
elnim. It may he a Dreyfus afisur, the appeal for 
justice to one;* or Emancipation, the appeal of 
the enslaved Negro race; or the ideal of Italian 
unity. In every instance individuals are driven 
into the largei* realm of public sympathy. (4) 
Agitation is a means of social peace. This is in 
the nature of paiadox, because the first result is 
always eontro\pr*y and strife. But even in the 
turmoil something is gained when social imagina¬ 
tion is stmed Through the effort to remove 
pat lieular wiong there emerges forefeeling of and 
admiration foi the ideal human society in which 
lemedmble wrongs will he remedied. Opposition 
to the had is one form of loyalty to the good, and 
t hose who enter on the conlliet piepare the type of 
mind lit toi the better life of social peace. 

3 . So f;u we have lather ignored the foibles, 
prejudices, and inconsistencies of actual men. No 
agitation proceeds with much sweet reason, and 
there 1 - something in stiong/eul which accentuates 
our natne (pinuelsomeness. In other words, agita¬ 
tion is not a perfect instrument m the hands of 
impel feet men. Agitators even for worthiest ends 
are not immune tiom hitter envying and strife in 
their heaifs. Of course, there are drawbacks, hut 
the only question which need now detain us is 
whether t hey are of such a kind as to discredit the 
use of a pow ei lul instrument of ethical gain. Two 
serious criticisms are adduced, neither of which 
can be entiiely rebutted. (1) Agitation is rooted 
ill exaggeration, and appeals to an unhealthy sen¬ 
sationalism. Thus the higher powers of the in¬ 
telligence are swamped under orgiastic emotion. 
This is the danger of all enthusiasm. It would 
be mote than serious enough if Le lion’s indict¬ 
ment. of the ‘ crowd 5 could be accepted. Agitation 
does appeal to half-instructed emotions with in¬ 
calculable lesults. Yet such an appeal may very 
well lead to right conduct, and oven to truer 
thought. For in inspect of the disinterested re¬ 
sponse of the ‘ public’ it must be noted that (a) it 
is set to ponder larger issues; (b) its thinking (or 
feeling) becomes more incisive ; (r) the thought 
may not he \ cry clear, hut were its sympathies 
not. warmly emraged, it would hardly think at all 
on great aflairs of ethical concern. ( 2 ) Popular 
movements, it is objected, are liable to he vitiated 
by the ignoianee of those to whom appeal is made. 
Agitation w hic.h is effective as a stimulant is inapt 
for instruction ; it is certainly no method for pro¬ 
ducing philosophers. This fact is serious ehielly 
as it affects the results of agitation. Something 
is accomplished, but. the whole thought is raiely 
worked out before the fervour begins to lade. 
Agitation can achieve more in the field of criticism 
than in that of construction, or, to finish with a 
truism, agitation cannot he the only instrument, of 
reform. But. it has its function. A final judgment 
as to its precise worth will depend on the value 
attached to ‘correct thinking’ and ‘the good will* 
respectively. The difficulty of improving and per¬ 
fecting this instrument is a part of the general 
problem of how to maximize correct thinking and 
good will in the same persons at the same time and 
for a single ideal end. 

* tt is instructive to contrast this world-wide agitation with 
Voltaire's similar efTort on behalf of (lalas when popular interest 
was less laurel^ e\ok>>d The difference marks the enhanced 
modtrn facility for agitation. 


Litbraturk. — A. V. Dicey, Law and Public Opinion in 
England, 1905 ; B. K. Gray, History of Eng. Philanthropy , 
1905 (esp ch. \iii. ‘The Philanthropist as Agitator’); G. Le Bon, 
Psychologic des Foules, 1899; G, Tarde, L'Opinion et la Foulc, 
1S99 (esp. i i. 4 Le Public et la Foule’); I. Taylor, Nat. Hist, 
of Enthusiasm, 1842. 1J. KlRKMAN GRAY. 

AGNOIOLOGY.—A term coined by Professor 
J. F. Ferrier in his Institutes of Metaphysics (1854), 
to denote the Theory of Ignorance in contrast to 
Epistemology ( q.v also a term apparently coined 
by him (p. 48) to denote the Theory of Knowing. 
The conception of Agnoiology, as well as the 
name, was originated by Ferrier (pp. 50-51, 406, 
435). Agnoiology is intended to muet’-the plea by 
which Ontology is often bafHed, that Absolute 
Being—that which truly is—may be something of 
which we are ignorant (pp. 50, 406-408). This 
plea is met by showing that ignorance is an in¬ 
tellectual defect, and must, therefore, admit of a 
possible remedy. Consequently we cannot be 
ignorant of anything winch cannot possibly be 
known. We cannot, for example, be ignorant of 
two straight lines enclosing a space. To be 
ignorant of them would imply that our ignorance 
might possibly be removed, and that, they might 
thus be known. But they cannot be known, ior 
they are contradictions, absurdities ; and therefore 
also they cannot he things of which w’e are 
ignorant. For the same reason, matter by itself, 
that is, an object which is not related to any con¬ 
scious intelligence, contradicts the very nature of 
knowledge. It is something which we cannot 
possibly know', and therefoie cannot he ignorant 
of. Accordingly the conclusion of Agnoiology is 
that, the only object of which we can he said to be 
ignorant is, like the leal object of all knowledge, 
not what is commonly spoken of as an object in 
contradistinction from a subject, hut that object 
in 1 elation to an intelligent subject by whom it is 
know'n. Thus matter and mind, some object plus 
some subject, is the complete object of all ignor¬ 
ance as well as of all knowledge (p. 432). From 
this the ontological inference is that, as Absolute 
existence must he either that which we know or 
that, of w'hieh we are ignorant, it. can never he an 
object, by itself or a subject by itself, but. must 
always he a synthesis of tb< (wo (pp. 511-521). 

The Agnoiology of Ferrier is thus by anticipa¬ 
tion a critique of the system which soon after¬ 
wards came t.o he known as Agnosticism (q.v.). 
Fender’s work appeared six years before Spencer’s 
exposition of Agnosticism in his First Principles, 
and double that period before Huxley gave the 
system its imclassical name. Yet neither of the-e 
writers has attempted to grapple with Fernei’s 
critique, and in the vast, literature of Agnosticism 
the critique has failed to receive the recognition 
which it certainly deserves. There is, therefore, 
no woik to he consulted for Agnoiology besides 
the Institutes of Metaphysics. The above refeienees 
are to the pages of the 3rd edition (1875). 

.T. Clark Murray. 

AGNOSTICISM.— 1 . Meaning. — The origin 

of the term is described by Huxley as follow's : — 
■When I reached intellectual maturity, and begun to ask 
myself whether I was an atheist, a theist, or a pantheist; a 
materialist or an idealist, a Christian or a freethinker, I found 
that t-he more 1 learned and reflected, the less ready wrb the 
answer; until at last 1 came to the conclusion that I had 
neither art nor part with any of these denominations, except 
the last. The one thing in which most of these good people 
were agreed was the one thing m which I differed from them. 
They were quite sure they' had attained a certain “gnosis”— 
had more or less successfully solved the problem of existence ; 
while I was quite sure 1 had not, and had a pretty strong con¬ 
viction that the problem was insoluble. Ana, with Hume and 
Kant, on my side, I could not think myself presumptuous in 
holding fast, by that qoinion. This was my situation w'lien I 
had the good foi tune Lo find a place among the members of 
that remarkable confraternity ot antagonists, long since de¬ 
ceased, hut of green and pious memory, the Metaphysical 
Society. Every variety of philosophical and theological opinion 
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*as represented there, and expressed itself with entire open¬ 
ness ; most of my colleagues were -ists of one sort or another ; 
and, however kind and friendly they might be, I, the man 
without a rag of a label to cover’himself with, could not fail to 
have some of the uneasy feeling winch must ha\e besot the 
historical fox when, after leaving the trap in which ins tail 
remained, he presented himself to his normally elongated eom- 
anions. So 1 took thought, and invented what I conceived to 
e the appropriate title of “agnostic." It came into my head 
as suggestive!) antithetic to the “gnoBtic” of Church history, 
who professed to know so much about- the very things of which 

I was ignorant; and I took the earliest opportunity of parading 
it at our Society, to show that I, too, had a tail, like trie other 
foxes To m.v great satisfaction, the term took ; and when the 
Spectator had stood godfather to it, any suspicion in the minds 
of respectable people that- a knowledge of its parentage might 
have awakened was, of course, completely lulled’ ( Collected 
Essays, val. v. pp 21W, 240). 

Mr. U. 11. Hutton has given a slightly different account; he 
states that the word waH ‘ suggested by Professor Huxley at a 
party held previous to the formation of the now defunct Meta¬ 
physical Society, at Mr. James Knowles’ house on Clapham 
Common, one evening in 18(10, in my hearing. He took it from 
St. Paul’H mention of the altar to “ the Unknown God ’’ ’ (Mur¬ 
ray’s Mew English Dictionary). 

Those accounts demand a few brief comments. 
The inscription on the altar was * the unknown,’ 
not ‘ the unknowable God ’ {dyvilnrrtp, not &yvuxrTiK$ 
6eip), and the term ‘agnostic' is said to he lin¬ 
guistically incorrect. The Gnostics of Church 

II ist.ory were so called in contempt- because they 
opposed their extravagant speculations to the his¬ 
torical testimony of the Church; and in opposing 
Agnosticism to the knowledge of God claimed by 
Christian theism, Huxley suggests that- it is an 
equally baseless fabric. There was no necessity 
for the introduction of the new term, as the familiar 
term ‘ scepticism ’ is almost- synonymous with it, 
although Agnosticism restricts its doubt, to a nar¬ 
rower sphere ; not the possibility of all knowledge 
is denied, hut only the possibility of any know¬ 
ledge of ultimate reality. This lestuction the 
t-eim does not, however, indicate ; nor has Huxley 
proved his right to impose on the term this arbi¬ 
trary restiiction. The flippancy also of the ac¬ 
count must- produce a painful impression. 

It is as a refuge from the dread of Materialism 
that Huxley otters us this doubt of Agnosticism. 

' For what, after all,’ he asks, ‘do we know of this terrible 
“matter,” except, as a name for the unknown and hypothetical 
cause of states of our own consciousness? And what do we 
know of that “spint” over whose threatened extinction by 
matter a gitut lamentation is arising . . . except that it also is 
a name for an unknown and h\polnntical cause, or condition, 
of states of consciousness ? And what Is the dire necessity and 
“ iron ” law under w'liich men gtoan ? Truly', most gratuitously 
invented bugbears . . . Fact I know, and Law 1 know ; hut 
what is t,lus necessity Have an empty shadow of my own mind’s 
throwing—something illegitimately thrust into the perfectly 
legitimate conception of law?’ 

Refusing to attempt any solution of the problem 
of ultimate reality, be very confidently declares 
the terms in which the immediate reality is to be 
int-crpicted. 

‘It is m itself of little moment whether we express the 
phenomena of matter in terms of spirit, or the phenomena of 
spirit m terms of matter—each statement has a certain relative 
truth, lhit w ith a \ lew to the progress of science, the material¬ 
istic terminology is m every wav to he preferred. P’or it con¬ 
nects thought with the other phenomena of the universe . . . 
whereas the alternative, or spiritualistic, terminology is utterly 
barren, and leads to nothing lnit. obscurity' and confusion of 
‘'leas Thus there can be little doubt that the further science 
advances, the more extensively' ami consistently will all the 
phenomena of NaLure be represented bv materialistic formula’ 
and symbols ’ ( Collected Essays, i. p. 1MHT.) 

In t-he supposed inteiests of science lie is pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice the teal interests of morality and 
religion, although in determining the mode of ex- 
ilaining the world these supreme interests of the 
ife of man have surely a prior right to be taken 
into consideration. Not only so, but he assumes 
that from the standpoint of ‘ spirit,' science will 
not get its due, whereas an idealist philosophy has 
no interest in traversing the conclusions of science 
in its own sphere—the explanation of phenomena. 
It is only when science attempts to be a philosophy 
of ultimate reality as well, that it- comes into neces¬ 
sary conflict with a spiritualistic interpretation of 


the Universe. If all the phenomena of the Uni¬ 
verse are known only as they exist for thought, it 
is not necessary to connect thought with these 
phenomena by reducing it to them, for there 
must ever ho the essential connexion between it 
and them of the subject which knows and the 
objects which are known. Thought is not an alien 
in the Universe to be made at home only by a 
proof of its kinship with the material phenomena 
it knows. Nay, rather it alone holds the secret 
of relationship among all these phenomena ; for 
Huxley is entirely without warrant in his assump¬ 
tion that a complete and adequate and consistent 
account of the Universe, even as phenomenal, can 
he given in the materialistic terminology. Life 
and Mind alike cannot he resolved into matter 
and force. This line of criticism belongs to the 
article on Materialism ; but it was necessary to 
indicate it so far in order to show on what un¬ 
proved assumptions Huxley’s agnosticism rests. 
The materialistic explanation, even he recognizes, 
cannot he accepted as a solution of the problem of 
ultimate reality. It is because he refuses to treat 
as seriously as it deserves, on account of its own 
sufficiency as well as for the interests it pro¬ 
tects (morality, religion, etc.), the spiritualistic 
explanation, which does otter the solution, that he 
is compelled to assume, and even to make a boast 
of, his attitude of nescience. 

2. Hume.—To understand Agnosticism as the 
modorn phase of scepticism, it is not necessary to 
go further hack than Hume, to whom Huxley 
confidently appeals : ‘ The fundamental doctrines 
of materialism, like those of spiritualism and most 
other “ isms,” lie outside the limits of philosophical 
inquiry ; and David Hume’s great service to hu¬ 
manity is his irrefragable demonstration of what 
these limits are.’ Whether the demonstration is 
as irrefragable as Huxley thinks, we may inquire. 
Hume reduces all the contents of consciousness to 
‘perceptions,’ and divides perceptions into ‘im¬ 
pressions’ and ‘ideas.’ The foimer include ‘all 
our sensations, passions, and emotions ’ v Inch are 
given us with a peculiar ‘ force and liveliness ’ by 
which we distinguish them from the la.tt.ei, which 
are hut their faint- copies. In thinking, we connect 
impressions and ideas with one another, by such 
conceptions as causality and substance and sub¬ 
ject. These cannot he deiived from our sensa¬ 
tions, the ultimate and ex< Iumvc source of know- 
ledge. How does Hume account for these, con¬ 
ceptions’ He derives all such conceptions from 
custom. * Because we are accustomed to see that, 
one tiling follows another in time, we conceive the 
idea that it must follow', and from it ; of a relation 
of succession we make a relation of causality’ 
(Schwegler’s lhst. of Plulos. p. 183). That any 
such connexion necessarily exists we have no 
right to affirm. ‘AH events,’ Hume says, ‘ see in 
entirely loose and separate. One event follows 
another, hut we can never observe any tie between 
them. They seem conjoined, but never connected ’ 
(Works , A. & C. Black, 1854, iv. p. 84). ‘ Necessity,’ 
lie says elsewhere, * is something that exists in 
the mind, not in objects’ (i. p. 212). Without 
attempting to otter an ultimate reason for this 
custom, he recognizes it as a universal principle oj 
human nature. Substance is explained in a similar 
way. ‘ The idea of a substance as well as that of 8 
mode, is nothing hut a collection of simple ideas, 
that are united by the imagination, and have a 
particular name assigned to them, by which we 
are able to recall, either to ourselves or others, 
that collection’ (i. 31, 32). A consequence of 
this definition of substance is the denial of the 
reality of the external world. ‘The opinion of 
external existence, if rested on natural instinct, is 
contrary to reason, and, if referred to reason, is 
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contrary to natural instinct, and carries no natural 
evidence with it to convince an impartial inquirer’ 
(iv. 177). The subject fares no better. ‘What 
we call a mind,’ lie says, ‘is nothing hut a heap 
or collection of different perceptions, united to¬ 
gether by certain relations, and supposed, though 
falsely, to be endowed with perfect simplicity and 
identity' (i. 260). Such radical scepticism could 
not offer any solid basis for a rational theism. 
While Hume expressed his satisfaction that ‘our 
most holy religion is founded on Faith, not on 
Reason,’ ami personally professed belief in the 
existence of God ; yet in his Natural History of 
Religion he sought to trace hack the origin of 
belief in God to ignorance and superstitious fears ; 
and in his Dialogues concerning Natural Religion 
there can lie little doubt he endeavoured to throw 
discredit on the theistic evidences. This ap- 

I iarently inconsistent position may be explained 
>y the fact that his own scepticism, in spite of his 
philosophical principles and the conclusions which 
he so fiankly and boldly drew from them, was not 
absolute, hut mitigated ; for he recognized, in prac¬ 
tical life at least, * the strong power of natural 
instinct’ as lending sanction to common beliefs, 
for which no rational proof could be given. 

3 . Kant.—Although Kant set himself the task 
of answering Hume, yet his answer was so incom- 
ilete that Huxley claims Kant as well as Hume on 
iis side. Opposed to Hume’s scepticism in regard 
to the forms of sense and the categories of the 
understanding, Kant himself becomes sceptical as 
regards the ideas of reason. 

‘ He conclusively showed that knowledge could not be 
reduced to sensations, and that intelligence implied in all its 
operations necessary conditions as well as contingent impres¬ 
sions, and so fai lie substantially disposed of the scepticism 
Of Hume by proving its dependence on an inadequate and 
erroneous psychology. But when he proceeded to argue that 
the constitutive principles involved in knowledge have to do 
only with phenomena or states of conscious experience, but are 
wholly incapable of placing us fuee to face with things; that 
they have a merely subjective and relathe value, but give us 
no information as to external reality ; that, while useful in co¬ 
ordinating ami unifying our perceptions, they in no degree 
justify our affirming that there ih anything corresponding to 
these perceptions,—then he virtually undid nis own work, and 
became not the conqueror, but the lineal successor of Hume' 
(Flint, Agnosticism, p. 141). 

Into the details of Kant’s criticism of Hume’s 
scepticism it is unnecessary to enter (see Kant). 
Suflice it to say that Kant has shown once 
for all that the connective principles, by which 
the contents of consciousness are combined in an 
intelligible, rational unity, belong of necessity to 
the mind itself. Sensation does not give them ; 
custom cannot bring them into being; the very 
possibility of consciousness depends on them ; they 
aio not casual results of, but necessary conditions 
for, any experience. Noveltheless he distinguishes 
the ‘ tning-in-itself ’ from the thing as it is for our 
knowledge ; and I,bus the necessary constitution of 
the mind makes a knowledge of the reality as it is 
impossible. This sceptical clement appears more 
prominently in Kants ticatment of tile ideas of 
the reason. ‘The mind I 10111 the very nature of 
its intellectual constitution necessarily assumes 
the unity of the soul, Hie existence of the universe 
(the totality of phenomena), and the reality of a 
First Cause’ ( ib . p. 103), and nevertheless the 
ideas aie only regulative , and not constitutive. 15y 
them we can give the rational unity to our experi¬ 
ence which is the aim of all thinking; but w r e 
are not at liberty to regard these ideas as clues 
to reality, or as proofs of the existence of world, 
self, or God. Kant’s criticism of the rational 
theology ol the age (the cosmological, teleological, 
and ontological arguments) will he duly taken 
account of in the treatment of Theism. Here it 
need not further concern us. It is true that in 
his Critique of the Practical Reason be restores the 


ideas of God, freedom and immortality, as postu¬ 
lates of the moral consciousness; yet his concep¬ 
tion of reason as theoretical is in its linal issue 
sceptical. German idealism laid hold on the anti- 
sceptical aspect of the Kantian philosophy ; hut in 
more recent Neo-Kantian movements trie sceptical 
aspects have again come to the front. Against 
Kant’s position it may be urged that the reason 
which, by its very constitution, is debarred from 
knowing reality as it is, and which in its final unify¬ 
ing exercise is necessarily illusive, is so grotesque 
a conception, that so great a thinker can be excused 
its creation only on the ground that, as a pioneer 
in new ways of thinking, he could not himself 
realize whither he was allowing himself by Ins 
tortuous teasoning to be led The division of the 
mind into sense, understanding, reason, is an un¬ 
real abstraction ; the separation of the pure from 
the practical reason is opposed to more recent 
developments of psychology, which recognize the 
control of the cognitive by the conative aspect of 
personality. If mind he a unity, the illusiveness 
of the ideas of the pure reason would attach to the 
postulates of the practical reason ; and the cate¬ 
gories of understanding and forms of sense must 
fall under the same condemnation. What the 
Hegelian Logic does is to develop the most concrete 
conceptions out of the simplest, and to identify 
this mental pioeess with the evolution of the 
Universe—some interpreters would sny even of 
God Himself. If here ‘vaulting ambition doth 
o’erleap itself,’ yet, with greater modesty, it may 
be claimed that experience itself wai rants the 
assumption that in the process of thinking the 
mind does penetrate more deeply into the leality 
of things; for the system of nature which science 
builds is not contradicted, but confirmed, by the 
course of nature itself. That the woild is one and 
the self is one is an assumption that is over finding 
verification in experience. Not only is the self 
one as the subject of consciousness, hut it is one as 
a character which is being formed, as a personality 
which is being developed. If this he so, then the 
practical as well as the theoretical need of a final 
unification of the world and life in the conception 
of God, fully justifies the assumption of God’s 
existence. What makes reality as we know it 
most intelligible cannot, without an absolute scep¬ 
ticism, such as the positive elements of Kant’s 
analysis forbid, he denied reality. Kant should 
have been more, or not at all, sceptical. 

4. Comte. -The positivism of Comte is neces¬ 
sarily agnost ic ; hut as it is discussed in another 
article (see 1’osiTIVISM), all that need he said about 
it in tliis connexion maybe put in a lew sentences. 
Loth the theological and the metaphysical ex¬ 
planations of the world are condemned as super¬ 
seded stages in the development of human thought. 
The positive stage does not connect phenomena by 
the principles of causality and substance ; it only 
observes sequences and resemblance. The custom, 
which Hume recognizes as universal, of thus con¬ 
necting phenomena is in positive thought to he 
expressly avoided. Nevertheless, Comte assumes 
the uniformity and constancy of the law s of pheno¬ 
mena, as taught by experience, although what 
warrant ean he given for such an assumption, if no 
objective connexion of phenomena may be asserted, 
it would he impossible to discover. With glaring 
inconsistency he resolves mental into material 
phenomena, thus applying the category of caus¬ 
ality which he himself had relegated to the meta- 

ihysical stage. Kant’s vindication of the necessity 
or thought of these connective principles is a 
convincing answer to Comte’s positivism. 

5 . Hamilton.—Hamilton, although in his general 
philosophical position a follower of Reid, had 
read Kant without thoroughly understanding him, 
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and developed the sceptical elements in his system. 
While the Divine nature cannot he known, the 
Divine existence nmy he believed, as our moial 
nature and the Scriptures testify. We can be¬ 
lieve that God is, without, knowing what He is. 
lie goes so far as to allirtri that * to think that 
God is as we can think Him to be is blasphemy. 
The last and highest consecration of all true 
religion must be an altar dyi'i cory 0t$, To the 
unknown and unknowable God.’ That there is no 
wan ant for such an applicat ion of the inscription 
on the altar at Athens, has alieady been shown. If 
the endeavour to think what God is is blasphemy, 
then not only all theology but even all religion 
must- he convicted of it. The recognition in all 
humility and sincerity that God cannot he per- 
lectly known by the imperfect mind of man is 
characteristic of all genuine piety ; hut that does 
not. involve the admission, which is something 
altogether different, that God cannot be known 
at- all. Hamilton must turn elsewhere than to 
lehgion, and theology as its interpreter, for a justi¬ 
fication of his sweeping statement. From lus own 
philosophy lie draws the following arguments: 
D) As all knowledge is relative in two senses, all 
objects being related to one another, and also 
related to the subject- knowing, God as the abso¬ 
lute, out of all iclations, cannot he known. Hut 
to think God as absolute is not to think of Him as 
out of all relations, but as Himself constituting all 
His relations; and His relation as object to the 
thinking mind as subject is not necessarily one in 
which lie, as He really is, is concealed and not 
revealed ; for, as Creator, it is more likely He would 
make mind capable of knowing Him. As has 
alieady been insisted on ill criticising Kant, the 
t-hing-in-itself, leality as it is, has not a foreign 
distoitmg and ohseming element added to it when 
it, is known ; hut even from the data of sense the 
thinking mind can construct the object as it is. 
The phenomenal us peieeived is completed in the 
nuumenal as conceived, and in the latter reality is 
known as it is, which is not the case in the former. 
(*2) As the only possible object of knowledge and 
positive thought is the conditioned and the limited, 
tlie Inimite as the unconditionally unlimited, and 
tin* Absolute as the unconditionally limited cannot 
be known or positively thought. But is there any 
iustihciition lor so defining the Infinite and Abso¬ 
lute, mid still more for identifying such verbal 
absti net ions with the concept ion of God? God lias 
a definite nature, distinct attributes, characteristic 
opeinturns, and to think God is not to think an 
nbst motion at all. His infinitude and absolute¬ 
ness mean self-limitation and self-conditioning. 
Since foi our knowledge ami our thought all 
existence, save God, is conditioned and limited by 
other existence, the mind cannot find rest until it 
conceives such self-limitation and self-determina¬ 
tion. It- may be said that the mind not only can 
hut must think the Infinite and Absolute, that 
is, God. (3) As has alieady been indicated, the 
Infinite and Absolute are both so defined as to be 
a mere ‘negation of thought’; but as the necessity 
and legitimacy of so delining these terms have 
been challenged, his conclusion that God as Infinite 
and Absolute cannot he known or thought falls to 
the ground. Both are positive conceptions, and 
both aie necessary to complet'* our positive think¬ 
ing about, the world as conditionea and limited. 
As correlative conceptions, finite and infinite, 
relati\e and absolute, may claim to be equally 
know n and mutually illuminnt ive. (4) He concedes 
that although by reason we may not know God, 
yet we believe that God is an authority, which 
yields us ‘ the original data of reason.’ This faith 
rests on ‘ a mental impotency. 5 To state his amaz¬ 
ing argument in his oavii w r ords: ‘ The conditioned 


is the moan between two extremes—two incondi 
tionates exclusive of each other, neither of whuh 
can be conceived as possible, lmt of which, on the 
principle of contradiction, and excluded middle, 
one must he admitted as necessary. We are thus 
warned from recognizing the domain of our know¬ 
ledge as necessarily coextensive with the horizon 
of our faith. And by a wonderful revelation we 
are thus, in the very consciousness of oui inability 
to conceive aught, above t he relative and the finite, 
inspired with, a belief in the existence of something 
unconditioned beyond the sphere of all compre¬ 
hensible reality’ ( htscussums , p. lf>). It has already 
been shown that the Infinite and Absolute are not 
inro7ichtionat.es ; but if they weie, how* can positive 
thought he the mean of notions that are ‘ u mere 
negation of thought’? How to those can there he 
applied any of the laws of thought’ li we cannot 
deline these notions, how can we affirm that they 
contradict or exclude one another? Ur, in fact, 
how can we base any sort, of argument on the 
unknowable and unthinkable ? One cannot but 
feel that most of this argument is merely verbal 
jugglery. 

6. Mansel.—Nevertheless, Hamilton found a 
follower in Mansel, who adopted his philosophy 
so far as he could use it for an avowedly apologetic 
Chiistian purpose. lie believed that he could best 
cut the ground from under the feet of any objectors 
to the Christian revelation, by showing that in these 
matters human reason was quite incapable of offer¬ 
ing an opinion. He set liimsoll to answer in the 
negative this question : ‘ Whether the human 
mind he capable of acquiring such a knowledge 
as can warrant it in deciding either for or against 
the claims of any professed revelation, as containing 
a true or a false representation of the Divine Nature 
and Attributes?’ (1) The first argument Mansel 
advances is that reason is not entitled to criticise 
the contents of revealed religion unless it can prove 
itself capable of conceiving the nature of (rod, that 
is, of constructing a philosophy of the Infinite and 
the Absolute. This is an extravagant demand. The 
moral insight and spiritual discern men t which 
qualify a man to judge of a doctrine, whether it 
be of God or not, are very much more general and 
simple than the speculative capacity, not to say 
audacity, which can and dares umlcitake t-o find 
out God unto perfection. (2) Having made this 
demand, he seeks in his second argument to prove 
that neither psychologically—from a study of the 
mental faculties of man—nor metaphysically—from 
the knowledge man can get of the nature of God— 
can it he met. This second argument loses its 
validity with the disproof of the liist. Both by 
looking within and by turning without- can man 
get such glimpses of God as make real religion 
possible; and he need not,, therefore, concern himself 
about the question whether he can or can not con¬ 
struct a philosophy of the Infinite and Absolute. 
(3) Having demanded a philosophy of the Infinite 
and Absolute, and demonstrated its impossibility, 
Mansel next concentrates attention on the concep¬ 
tions of the Infinite and Absolute, and seeks to 
show how contradictory they are. How can human 
tliought distinguish m the Absolute, as one and 
simple, a pluiaht-y of attributes? If the Inimite is 
free of all possible limitations, how can it coexist 
with the finite? The conception of God as First 
Cause, as involving the limitation of its effect, iH 
irreconcilable w r ith the conception of the Infinite. 
But all this playing with words lails to mislead, il 
we look steadily at realities and keep our eyes off 
abstractions. If we define, as w*e may and should, 
the inimite and Absolute as the fulness of being, 
life, mind, pow*cr, which is distinguished from rela¬ 
tive and finite existence in that- it is self-conditioned 
and self-limited, not determined either positively 
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or negfttively by that which iR not itself, thin whole 
scholastic sti ucture falls to the ground. (4) Turning 
from these conceptions, Mansel then seeks by an 
analysis of the universal conditions of human con¬ 
sciousness to piove that the Infinite ami Absolute 
cannot be its object. ‘ Consciousness is the j elation 
of an object to a subject and to other objects, but 
the idea of the Absolute precludes all such relation. 
Further, our consciousness is subject, to the laws of 
space and time, and cannot therefore think the 
thought of a Being not likewise subject to them* 
(l’lleiderer’s Deed up merit of TUrology ", 1893, p. 327). 
Hut to he known by a mind winch He has endowed 
with the capacity of knowing Him is no limitation 
of God’s Infinitude. As the Absolute, God is not 
without relations, but only as related to Him do 
all things exist, consist, persist. Man’s conscious¬ 
ness of time and space implies the correlative 
conceptions of eternity and immensity. This argu¬ 
ment, f uither, is inconsistent with tne claim that 
man may and should believe that God is, even 
although he cannot know what God is, as belief is 
a state of consciousness, even as knowledge is. 
(5) Mansel denied, to state briefly some of his 
conclusions, the moral likeness between Got! and 
man, and therefore the possibility of man’s judging 
by reason or conscience what claimed to be the 
revealed mind and will of God ; he admitted the 
possibility of moral as of physical miracle, that is, 
the suspension of the laws of right as of force ; he 
rested the claim of the Scriptures to be accepted 
eiitnely on external evidences; he thus sought to 
protect the orthodoxy of his time from attack by 
a moial and religious scepticism, which, if taken 
seiiously, would be fatal alike to goodness and 
godliness. 

7. Herbert Spencer.—IIerl»ert Spencer attaches 
himself m sonic of his arguments to Hamilton and 
Mansel ; but his inteiest is altogether diflerent 
from theirs. He is not, seeking to protect revealed 
religion against, attack from philosophy, but to 
vindicate the, materialistic method of modern science 
as the only valid method of interpreting the Uni¬ 
verse. Ills motive is not, howevei, irreligious, as 
his desiie is to 1 econcile religion and science, and 
he is conhtlent that lie lias called a truce to their 
age-long conflict. As the most influential of the 
exponents oi Agnosticism, lie claims a fuller treat¬ 
ment, and closer criticism than any of the writers 
alieady mentioned. Following step by step his 
discussion of the Unknowable in Ins First Frin- 
dpit's , we must considei the following questions:— 
(1) Docs he conectJy indicate the relation of science 
and religion, so jis to be warranted in his assump¬ 
tion of the conception which alone can reconcile 
them ? (2) Does the inconceivability of the ulti¬ 

mate religious and scientific ideas lie in their 
very natuie, or only in his statement of them? 
(3) Is his use of the doctrine of the relativity of 
knowledge valid, and does it strengthen his con¬ 
clusion that God is unknowable ? (4) Does this 

reconciliation of science and religion do justice to 
religion ? 

(1) In the first chapter Spencer argues that 
science and religion are co-ordinate, the sjdiere of 
the former being what is known, and of the latter 
that which, though in consciousness, yet transcends 
knowledge; that each must ‘recognize the claims 
of the other as standing for truths that, cannot be 
ignored ’; and that a reconciliation can he effected 
only by the discovery that, what is the ultimate 
fact, and the first principle of each, is common to 
both. It is in the most abstract truth of religion 
and the most abstract truth of science that, he 
holds, the two coalesce. His claim that science 
occupies the whole realm of the knowable, so that 
for religion is left only the region of the unknow¬ 
able, must at once he challenged. For the self¬ 


conscious personality the categories of science— 
force, matter, law—are not adequate ; and within 
the realm of the knowable even categories—life, 
mind, will—must be employed to which physical 
science does not do justice. Religion contrib¬ 
utes a conception, God, to the interpretation of 
the knowable, which cannot be got rid of by this 
arbitrary division of the provinces of science and 
religion. Not a truth common to science and 
religion is what we have to look for, still less the 
most abstract truth ; but, on the contrary, the 
abstract categories of science must be supplemented 
and corrected by the much more concrete categories 
of philosophy, morality, and religion. It is the 
same reality which science explains and religion 
interprets; but the explanation of science is com¬ 
peted in the interpretation of religion. Matter, 
orce, law are less intelligible conceptions than 
mind, will, personality, God ; for the self-conscious 
spirit of man tinds itself in the latter as it cannot 
in the former. To coniine knowledge to objects of 
sense and such connexions between them as the 
understanding, with its categories of quantity, 
quality, relation (substance and causality), may 
constitute, and to exclude from knowledge the 
larger and loftier conceptions of a teleology of 
nature, of a personality in man, and, above all, 
of the all-embracing, all-sustaining, all-directing, 
and all-illuminating reality, God, is altogether an 
arbitrary proceeding. It has already been criticised 
in dealing with Kant's scepticism regarding the 
ideas of the pure reason. To deny ail value to 
the knowledge religion claims is necessarily to 
challenge the validity of the knowledge allowed to 
science. 

(2) Spencer’s proof in the second chapter, that 
science must end in nescience, and icligion must be 
content with awe of the Unknowable, is as follows : 

{a) Conceptions are symbolic, when their whole 
content cannot, at once be represented to the 
mind. These are legitimate, if we can assim: 
ourselves ‘by some cumulative or indneet process 
of thought, or by the fulfilment of predictions 
based on them,’ that tlicie are, actualities cone- 
sponding to them. Otherwise they uie to be 
condemned as vieions and illusive, and cannot be 
distinguished from pure fictions. Here, it is 
evident, he tries to limit conception to repre¬ 
sentation ( Vorstdlimg), and to exclude the idea 
or notion ( liegriff ). Hut legarding this restriction, 
which, it must he emphatically stated, the woild’s 
greatest thinkers have not denied because it ne\ei 
occurred to them that it could be made, there aw 
some questions which may reasonably be asked 
Is man’s thought to he limited to what he can 
image to himself? Having started from sense- 
objects, is that alone knowledge for him which can 
he referred to sense-objects? Or, beginning with 
these, lias he not the right, nay, does it not rest 
on him as a necessity of his mind, to bring into 
clearness of consciousness all that is implied in 
this rudimentary knowledge, whether the ideas so 
attained have corresponding images or not? Does 
not his own inner life furnish him with spiritual 
conceptions, which, although they have no corre¬ 
sponding sensible actualities, are not only bound 
up with his most real and permanent personal 
interests, but even make more intelligible to him 
the world of sense around him, and lielp him to 
discover its meaning, worth, and aim ? As Kant 
has surely conclusively shown, the mind has its 
own connective principles, which, underived from 
and inexplicable by experience, are yet necessary 
to experience. If knowledge were as Spencer re¬ 
stricts it, the conditions of its possibility would 
be excluded from it. 

( b ) Having prejudged the question by this defini¬ 
tion of the conceivable, Spencer proceeds to deal 
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with the ultimate religious conceptions concerning 
the oiigin and the nature of the Universe, and 
maintains that ‘ a critical examination will prove 
not only that no current hypothesis is tenable, 
hut also that no tenable hypothesis can be framed ’ 
(p. 90). The Atheistic hypothesis of a self-existent 
Universe is inconceivable, as it explains one 
mystery by another; so is the Pantheistic, for 
‘ really to conceive self-existence is to conceive 
loteutial existence passing into actual existence 
>y some inheient necessity, which we cannot do.* 
As regards the Tlieistic hypothesis, the analogy 
with human art is properly set aside, as this does 
not produce its own materials. ‘ The production 
of matt er out of nothing is the mystery. Granted 
an 4 external agency,’ that must bo accounted for; 
and we must assume 4 self-existence,’ and that is 
‘rigorously inconceivable.’ 

This statement calls for several comments. First, It is 
altogether illegitimate to identify the ultimate religious con¬ 
ceptions with theories of the origin of the Universe , for these 
theories hold an altogether secondary place in religion, and 
religion possesses an inward witness of kinship and fellowship 
with (Sod which is quite independent of them. Second l u, what 
Spencer tails the tlieistic solution is rather the deistic, for 
which God is an ‘external agency,' and the solution of (Christian 
theism com hull's the thesis of punlheistn (immanence) and the 
antithesis of deism (transcendence) m the synthesis of a con¬ 
ception of God as unity-in-dilTercnee—a conception which 
( ertamly does not conform to Spencer’s arbitrary rule of eon- 
i eivalnlity, hut which for many thinkers of clear vision is 
altogether luminous. Thirdly, theism is not required to 
conceive the produt Lion of matter out of nothing, as it is not 
loiumitted to the assertion of an ultimate, ubsolute dualism of 
matter and mind, but can conceive the possibility of matter aB 
in God as Spirit. Lastly, that ‘self-existence is rigorously 
inconceivable ’ is an unwarranted assertion, as dependent 
< Mstcnec mo\ itablv leads thought to conceive an existence on 
which there is dependence, hut which is not itself dependent. 
It is because (In existence that explains itself can alone sutlsfy 
our thoiiuht that we are led, by the application of the category 
of causalitv, to seek for existence that docs not so explain itself 
uti explanation hr\ond itself. 

(r) Aft.ei having thus endeavoured to show that 
fill theones of the origin of the. Universe are un¬ 
tenable, SpoiK er fixes Jus attention on the nat ure 
oi the I nn er.se. We must assume a First Unuse, 
which is Infinite and Absolute; and, nevertheless, 

* he.se eumepts, all equally necessary, aie yei 
mutually conti adirtory. Here he borrows freely 
Horn Mansel, and indulges in the same verbal 
jugglery, the futility of which has already been 
" how u. The conclusion, which is supported by 
•oioli aiguments, is put forward as having the 
-dinpmt ol ilie lehgious consciousness itself. ‘Not 
only is the omnipiesence ol something which passes 
<ompiehensioii that most abstract belief which is 
common to all religions, which heroines the more 
distinct in pionortion as they develop, and winch 
icmams after tlieir discordant elements have been 
mutually cancelled, but it is that belief which the 
most .insjiaiing criticism of each leaves unques¬ 
tionable, or rather makes it. ever clearer’ (p. 45). 
Although it may be admitted that the conception 
of God has changed, as it necessarily must, since 
man’s thought is dependent on expelienee, yet it 
must be maintained that the progress has been 
mainly positive and not negative. Growing know¬ 
ledge* of self and of the world does necessarily 
corieet the conception of God, bringing it into 
closer harmony with experience ; but this concep¬ 
tion of God is not less but more lational, inoriil, 
spiritual; it answers the question of the mind, the 
longings of the heart, and the needs of the liie 
more and not less adequately. The religious 
consciousness will assuredly not sustain the con¬ 
tention that ‘this deepest, widest, and most certain 
of facts that the Power which the Universe mani¬ 
fests to us is utterly inscrutable.’ 

(d) It is not necessary for the present purpose 
to follow Spencer in his proof, in the third chapter, 
that the ultimate scientific ideas are also incon¬ 
ceivable ; a closer examination would show that 


all the difficulties are due to an inadequate method 
of thought, which tries in vain to reduce the 
concrete complexity of existence to an abstract 
simplicity of conception. To give hut one instance, 
he tries to prove that the self which knows cannot 
itself be known, for the relativity of knowledge 
involves as ultimate the distinction of subject and 
object. But that subject, and object nuiy he dis¬ 
criminated, it is necessary that, both he embraced 
in the unity of consciousness ; in self-consciousness 
that unity is still unity-in-diffeience, as the suit is 
object to itself as subject ; and it. is mere word¬ 
play to affirm that the self cannot both he intellig¬ 
ible and intelligent. In fact, self-consciousness is 
the ideal knowledge, the perfect accord of thinking 
and being. Assuming for the sake of argument 
that the ultimate ideas of science are inconceivable, 
why does Spencer not draw the same conclusion 
for science and religion? Science with inconceiv¬ 
able ultimate ideas possesses the realm of the 
knownble; religion with inconceivable ultimate 
ideas must content itself with the unknowable. 
Ilow can a system of knowledge he based on 
inconceivable Ideas in one case, and nescience he 
the necessary result in the other ? The proximate 
ideas of religion—the phenomena of the leligious 
life—have as much claim to he treated as data of 
knowledge as the perceptions of the outer woild 
with which science occupies itself. This scepticism 
regarding ultimate ideas undermines science as 
much as religion. 

(3) The argument in the fourth chapter, based 
on the relativity of knowledge, is bon owed from 
Hamilton and Mansel. ‘The inference,’ says 
Spencer, 4 which we hud forced upon us when we 
analyse the product of thought as exhibited object¬ 
ively in scientific generalization, is equally forced 
upon us by an analysis of the process of thought 
as exhibited subjeetnely in consciousness’ (p. 74). 

(a) The analysis of the product, of thought leads 
to this conclusion. ‘Of necessity, therefore, our 
explanation must eventually bring us down to 
the inexplicable. The deepest tiuth which we can 
get at must he unaccountable. Comprehension 
must become something other than comprehension 
before the ultimate iact can he comprehended.’ 
This ultimate fact, he assumes, will he ‘some 
highly general fact respecting the constitution of 
matter of which chemical, electrical, and thermal 
facts are merely dillcrent manifestations.’ The 
method of explanation here taken for granted is 
entirely false. To discover what is common to all 
phenomena, and to ignme their dillerences from 
one another, is not to explain them. The logical 
universal does not at all account for the particulars 
it embraces. The abstraction man does not help 
us to comprehend (Jiesar, I’aul, Luther, Napoleon. 
It is the most concrete unity—that which combines 
the most numerous and varied dillerences in a 
system within itself — that is the ultimate fact 
which not. only explains all, hut is itself explicable. 
Not in the divorce of existence and intelligence can 
thought, he brought to a halt; but only in such 
a conception as makes reality most fully lational 
can its goal be found. Spencer, in looking away 
from concrete differences to an abstract unity, is 
looking in the wrong direction for the ultimate 
fact. Explanation, to he adequate, must be 
synthetic and not analytic ; it must end not in a 
generalization, hut in a system. 

(b) In the analysis of consciousness, the relativity 
of knowledge is said to imply two kinds of relation 
—the relation of object to subject, and the relation 
of objects to one another. Because a thing is 
known only in such relations, Spencer argues that 
it cannot be known in itself, whatever that rnay 
mean. This assumption, that, the knowledge of 
reality adds to reality an element so foreign that 
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consequently as known it is other than it is as 
unknown, is an absurdity which has already been 
sufficiently exposed. Spencer adopts Hamilton’s 
objection, that God as the Absolute must be known 
either as subject or as object, or as the indifference 
of both. liut what forbids our thinking of God— 
the object of our knowledge—in so far as God 
Himsell has distinguished our consciousness from 
Jhs own as the subject which thinks all tilings as 
existent by llts willy We as subjects knowing 
God aic, lor God, objects which do not limit His 
infinitude, or determine JJis absoluteness, because 
He knows us as existent in distinction from Him¬ 
self by Ilis own self-determination and self- 
limitation. Oui intelligence which seeks God as 
its object, and which, on the assumption that the 
Universe is a manifestation and not a concealment 
of God, believes that it knows God, must be by 
(rod’s act delusive, if God does not manifest 
Himself as He is. It would require much more 
cogent arguments than these verbal juggleries of 
Spencer to convince us that God made intelligences 
in such wise that He Himself could never become 
intelligible to them. Enough has already been 
said also about, the second sense in which the 
relativity of knowledge is used. To conceive God 
is not to think a Being out of all relations, but a 
Being whose reality is revealed in His relations, 
constituted by liimself. 

(r) While agiceing with Hamilton in this argu¬ 
ment from the lelativity of knowledge, Spencer 
«liHers fiom him in assorting that the unrelated, 
though inconceivable, is yet a constituent element 
of thought. ‘Our notion of the Limited,’lie says, 
‘is composed, lirstly, of a consciousness of some 
kind ot being, and, secondly, of the consciousness 
oi the limits under which it is known. In the anti¬ 
thetical notion of the Unlimited, the consciousness 
of limits is abolished, hut not the consciousness of 
some kind of being. It is quite true that in the 
absence of conceived limits this consciousness 
ceases to be a concept properly so called, but it is 
none the less true that it lemams as a mode of 
consciousness’ (p. HO). He then tells us that this 
something is constituted by ‘combining successive 
concepts deprived of their limits and conditions’ 
(p. 95). Ileie a logical abstraction is supposed to 
be a reality, and even the reality that explains all ; 
but, as has already been shown, God, to explain 
the Universe, must, be conceived as the concrete 
unity which embraces all diflerences, and relates 
them to one another. 

(4) Spencer hopes, in the fifth chapter, that ‘in the 
assertion of a Reality utterly inscrutable in nature,’ 
science and ieligion will be reconciled. Science is 
to admit the existence, religion the inscrutable 
nature of this reality. He thinks that, this xvill 
not be a vain appeal, as his undeistanding of the 
history of religion is that it is developing in this 
direction. How mistaken he is needs no pioof. 
The religious consciousness does lecognize that 
the abysmal depths of the Divine cannot be 
fathomed by the human mind ; Imt it does not 
admit that the truth about God it claims to possess 
is an illusion. Religious knowledge is valid and 
valuable, though imperfect, and incomplete. 
Spencer requires religion to give up the concept ion 
ot God as personal. ‘It, is just possible,’ he says, 

* that there is a mode of being as much transcend¬ 
ing Intelligence and Will as these transcend 
mechanical motion.’ Nevertheless, he insists on 
interpreting the Universe which is the manifesta¬ 
tion of the ultimate reality as mechanical motion. 
Reject ing the highest conceivable category as too 
low foi the reality, he insists on applying to its 
manifestations tin* lowest conceivable category. 
He rcpiesents the inscrutable mystery as causal 
ntrrr/i/. while declining to describe it as Intelligent 


Will. His system is materialistic rather than 
idealistic. He gets rid of the personality of re¬ 
ligion to substitute not a higher hut a lower 
conception in interpreting the Universe. In sui- 
rcndei ing the personality of God, religion surrenders 
everything; in admitting the existence of this 
reality, science is in no way restrained in its ex 
planation of the world in terms of matter and 
motion. In this reconciliation religion loses, 
science gains, everything. 

In the criticism of the authors passed in review 
I the objections to Agnosticism have been stated. 

[ Rut a brief summary may he allowed at the close. 
The materialistic explanation for which it seeks 
to find loom is inadequate to account foi life, 
mind, morality, religion. The idealistic explana¬ 
tion which it seeks to shut out not only does justice 
to the highest interests of life, hut makes more in¬ 
telligible the wdiole process of the Universe as an 
evolution of spirit. The theory of knowledge on 
which it rests is sceptical in its result, and this 
scepticism must extend to science as well as to 
philosophy and theology. The trust m the reason 
of man, on which the proof of God’s existence lests, 
is as necessary to give validity to the conclusions 
of science. T*he arguments from the relativity of 
knowledge, the conditionatencss of thought, the 
negative character of the conceptions of the In¬ 
finite and Absolute, have the futility of scholastic 
abstractions and veibal subtleties, and show no 
direct contact with any intelligible reality. The 
religious consciousness is altogethei misiepiosented 
when it is claimed as continuing the conclusion of 
the inscrutable nature of the alternate reality. 
Mme recent philosophical developments encourage 
the expectation that Agnosticism will soon he a 
superseded mode of thought. 

Litkila ruKK.—The works of the authors discussed should be 
consulted; also Leslie Stephen’s An Ai/nostu’tt A/io/nyy (lsw.'l) 

In all books of Christian Apologetics Home attention is given to 
the subject. Specialh to be commended are Flint’*; Agmmti - 
ciffm (liNKOt &ud Ward’s Naturalism and Aynustnusin~ 

Ai.khkd E. Gakwi:. 

AGNOSTICISM (Buddhist). — One of the 
most, important and, in some ways, most obscure 
questions in Buddhism is whether the Buddha 
was an agnostic, in the sense that he refused to 
express an opinion upon a future life (transmigra¬ 
tion) and on the state of the Buddha after death, 
and preached only the attainment of * nirvana upon 
earth.’ We propose, in the first instance, to de¬ 
scribe the authorums hearing upon this question, 
then to discuss them, and linally t- draw con¬ 
clusions. 

I. Authorities.—I. When Budui.a i.*> iisked by 
King Ajfitasatru what are the actual fruits of a 
‘religious life’ (or life of a monk, Aramani/a),* he 
gives an answer in which there is nothing meta- 
diysical. He regards the question, as his intei- 
oculor desires, from the point of view of the 
present life. In t he lirst place, the monastic state 
confers a great dignity on the person who assumes 
it. The slave who has become a monk is honoured 
by his former master ; in the same way the free 
man is relieved fioin private cares. There is, how ¬ 
ever, something better: good conduct, mastery 
over oneself, food and clothing in sufficiency hut 
without excess, produce a rich contentment. + And 
there is something better still: the pi notice of 
successive ‘ trances’ (tlhyana), the knowledge which 
accompanies them, and the annihilation of all 
passion, the attainment, in a word, of the state oi 
an <trfuit or of nirvana upon earth—these are the 
sublime fruits of the monastic life. 

* Hoc the* Sumatlflaphalasutta , Digha, i. pp. 47-86, translated 
by various scholars, and recently by 1th vb Davids, Dialogues oj 
the lluddha, pp with an Introduction 

t Theie are many charming descriptions of the happiness of 
life in Die forest among the trees, which aie more kmdlj and 
complaisant than men (ace Siksmamnchchaya , ch ix.). 
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2. 1 his sketch of the monastic life will neihans 
he more correctly understood if compared with the 
sentiments expiessed hy the Bmhlha when he is 
questioned on metaphysical subjects. The ex¬ 
amples aie numerous, and at times widely diver¬ 
gent. We shall confine ourselves to a discussion 
of the most remarkable. Perhaps the most charac¬ 
teristic is that related in the Muhftmtjqn.* The 
llnddha is addressed as follows : ‘You’are said to 
teach the doctrine of annihilation [that is to say, 
that there is no life after death, and no lutuie 
letrihutmn for the deeds done upon earth]. Is that 
true?’ * l tench,’ replied the master, ‘the annihi¬ 
lation of desire. . . .’ There is thus a kind of 
piny upon words; and this passage, in which the 
piolilcm of the future life is euitly dismissed, 
conhims the impression left hy the dialogue as 
summarized above. 

3. In the ‘ Net of Brahma’] the Buddha enun¬ 
ciates a series of propositions, of which some at 
least are of historical and doctnmil uoith. They 
are presented as strange ami alien to Buddhism ; 
and, while some are more speeihcally condemned, 
the series as a whole is rejected. The following is 
the 01 dci ■— 

(1) (a) The universe and the soul are. eternal 
{snArata eatht) in the sense that they have had 110 
beginning,—a belief founded upon the fact that 
some saints have memory of t heir previous exist¬ 
ences. 

(ft) The universe and the soul are, at. one and 
the same lime, eternal and non-eternal, either 
because Brnhip.i, the eioaloi of the umvcisc, has 
neither Uginning nor end, while other he mgs are 
•eiHi.ible, 01 because the soul is eternal and the 
•oil\ peii'huhh*. 

(li) The 111111 <* 1 -c is (ft) limited in space, (ft) un- 
limited, ('■) unlimited at the sides and limited 
towards tin* top mid the bottom, (d) neither limited 
nor unlimited [tin* contiadirt 1011 is not explained], 

( 3 ) It is possible to icfuse to choose between 
four piopositions (alliimation, denial, simultaneous 
uthrmation oi tlie alhrmative and negative, simul¬ 
taneous denial ol t he allnmative and the negative) 
with lefeienee to (a) the existence, of another w 01 Id, 
(ft) the 1 relity of ‘ npjiaiitional beings,’ i (r) the 
finit of actions, (d) the renewed life of the man 
who is set her from desire, i.e. of tin* nrhut 
This iciusal is said to he a sign of stupidity and 
sophistry. Teacheis of such doctrine aie ‘slippery 
as cch- 

( 4 ) The soul has no cause, that is, it appears in 
the piesent world without having passed through 
a previous existence. In the same way tlie present 
evolution of the universe has had no antecedents.§ 

(5) The soul has, after death, (ft) conscious exist¬ 
ence, conceived under sixteen ditlcient aspects; 
(ft) unconscious existence, under eight ditlerent 
aspects; (r) existence neither conscious nor uncon¬ 
scious, under eight dillerent aspects; or (d) it is 

* vt 81 , t.rans 111 \ inuva Texts, SBIi \vu. p. loyff. 
f Brahma udasutta, Inghumkava, 1 . pp 1 4d, trails. bv Ithys 
Davids, Jha/ojtw’i,: 'The Perfect Net’ A Sansknt redaction of 
tins Butra w known hy a quotation in the Abhidhannako&a, see 
Mmavcff, MiUuixjcs Amalu/ues dr SL THersbourg, vi. f»77 (I. 
The huI ra seems to net its name from the fact that it explains 
how I train 11 a, believing himself to be the creator, is caught in 
the net of error. On the same principle a scries of errors is ex¬ 
plained Possibly the Sanskrit sutra did not contain the first 
part of the I'ali edition, as it is quoted as sifaskanti/uka ( JHAS, 
llkld, pp. 444-440), and occurs in several snttas of the iMgha. 

i Those that ftp]tear without being begotten according to 
ordinurv laws. Kither they issue from lotuses, ns was the case 
with the heroes of numerous legends, or the reference is to the 
first beings, or the inhabitants of such and such a paradise, etc. 

. . or pci haps the Bodhisat.tva in his last birth, as he takes up 
Ins abode of his own free will 111 the womb of Mavadevi. In the 
later dogmatism, to dem tlie other world, upparitional beings, 
in tinns (good or bad), or Ihearhnt, is mithyCuirtfU (heresy), which 
destroys the roots of merit. 

k The brahmans very often object to Buddhism that it admits 
the production of being out of not-bemg (asntah say layate). 
But this objection is not supported by any Buddhist authorities. 


annihilated at death (seven distinct theories, corre¬ 
sponding to seven classes of souls). 

(6) Some maintain that nirvana is attained in 
this life ( ditthmlhammainbbuna ), conceived as the 
possession either of the pleasures of the senses, * 
or of the lirst, etc., up to the fourth ecstasy 
(dJn/nva).f 

These opinions regarding the past and the future 
are theories (drsh = Otupla).% The Buddha knows 
the consequcnc.es which they entail upon those 
who adopt them ; they form the net in w hich the 
ignorant are caught., beginning-with Brahma, who 
believes bimsell to be eternal! The Buddha 
knows tar hettci things, viz., tlie origin and the end 
oi sensations, and the means ol esenpmg them, lie 
ends by saying that he has destroyed eveiy germ 
ol re-biith in lniii.se]1 ; so Jong as lus body lives, it 
is seen by gods and men ; alter his death neither 
gods nor men will see him. 

4. I >i all the questions raised in the ‘Net. of 
Brahma’ only ten appear in the Majj/nma jXikntju, 
i. 42l>.§ These are especially impoitant, for with 
slight modifications they constitute the list of 
fourteen questions to which no reply is allowed.|| 

(1) Kt.eimty ot the univeise: is it eternal? 1 h 
it non ct ei nai ? 

(-) Infinity of the universe: Is it infinite? Is 
it finite ? 

(3) The vital principle (jlva) and tlu* body: Are 
they identical? Aie they noii-identic.il v 

(4) Continued hie ot the Tathag.ila, i.e. the 
arhat , the saint, ‘he whose thought is emanci 
paled’: Does he survive death ? Does he not sur¬ 
vive? Must we asseit ol such an one at the same 
time survival and non-survival oi death? Must 
W'e deny both ? 

Malunkya is sufhciently curious to insist on ob¬ 
taining an answer to these questions, which lie 
regards as fundamental. The Buddha refuses to 
leply. He has withheld information on the ques¬ 
tions of the eternity or otherwise of the univeise, 

* As a mutter of fact, the pseudo-Buddhism of the Tantras 
identifies supreme bliss or nirvana with sexual enjo\ merit. 

t Strictly speaking, the possession of the fourth Dance is not 
1 nirvana ’upon earth,’ because tins possession is a momentary 
one. But we niav assume that tins delinition of 'nirvana upon 
earth]* ib very like the oithodox conception. 

t That is to nay, erroneous views and speculations; not that 
there may not be, 111 a certain sense, a past, and u future, a 
const unis future life, a ‘ nirvana upon earth,* but this past and 
tins future are not the past ami fiitute of an e<j» given as 
permanent. This comment follows the Madhi/amakavrtti, ch. 
xxvn., and the dogmatic tea •lung of the I’ali Suit.is. 

§ Chain -mulunkya-ovada, translated In W urn u, Buddhism 
in Translations, p. 117, and by Oldenberg, Buddha, p. ‘. > 74f 
See also ‘Mali.ilisutta,’ in Dialogues, p. Ib7. 

H The fourteen ‘ unelucnlateu topics ’ (nryukrlnvajitu) of the 
Sanskrit Buddhist literature are the same as these, with the 
addition of four concerning the eternity and the infinity of 
tlie universe (viz , Is it at one and the same tune eternal and 
non-eternal? or m it mither eternal nor non-eternal v ), and the 
difference that the quest ions concerning the TuLhugulu precede 
those on the vital principle (see below, p. '2114, note J) 

Oldenberg has pio\cd that., in many cases, 'world* must he 
interpreted as the ‘ego’ (Buddha, p. 271, Kr. trans - p. 2fid) 
In any case loka means tattvaloka, world of t.hc lmng, 
and not bhajanalaka, world receptacle of living beings On 
the other hand, wo have seen that ‘eternal’ is equivalent 
to ‘without beginning.’ It d noteworthy that the Sanskrit 
authot lties define ‘ infinite ’ as ‘ having no end in time,’ contrary 
to the interpretation of the Kutta quoted above. The questions, 
then, regarding infinity will he understood as follows: Will all 
beings attain nirvana‘l Will no being attain mrvana'l Will 
some beingK attain nirvana , while others w ill not? Is it false to 
say that some beings attain nirvana and that others do not? 

As regards the relations of the jiva and iarira, it is difficult to 
determine tlie original meaning of the words and the bearing 
of the question. Certainly nothing is more alien to Buddhist 
doctrine than t.o identify the ‘vital organ ’ or ‘vital principle’ 
(juntendnya) with the body. Bv /'nia Buddhism understands 
the personal and so-culled permanent principle denoted by 
the technu al word pudgala. Sard a denotes the rupaskandha, 
‘the element of form,* and, bv extension, the other skandhas 
(bodily elements under different. aspects : sensation, etc.). From 
the very remarkable fact that the Buddha, on the subject of the 
jma-tanra, condemned both the denial and the affirmation of 
their identity, hut was silent upon tlie doctrines of ‘identity 
and non-identity ’ and ‘ neither identity nor non-identity,’ the 
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stc., because knowledge on this point does not 
help in any way towards the annihilation of the 
passions. 

5. In the ‘Dialogue of Vaccha’* we observe a 
slightly diflerent attitude on the part of Buddha. 
When questioned as to the ten points above speci¬ 
fied, he condemns the ten ‘ theories ’; they produce 
buffering, and do not help towards the annihilation 
r jt the passions. He himself has no ‘theories’ 
(dit(hi) ; his teaching ( dittha , his knowledge) em¬ 
braces the skandhas only (Bali khandhas ), the 
constituent elements of beings, their beginning 
and their end. In fact, as has been pointed out, 
all the ‘ theories’connected with the pastor future, 
and the identity or sin vival after death of the Ego, 
•resuppose the existence of the Ego. But this 
Cgo does not exist 111 itself; there is only an 
aggiegation, a complex of skandhas. 

Vaccha insists, and returning to the four ques¬ 
tions concerning the existence alter death of the 
Tat hagala, who is here denoted by a descriptive 
toim, runuttnrhitta , ‘lie whose thought is set 
free,’ he receives a formal answer: ‘It is wrong 
to say that the Tathfigata exists after death, 
wrong to say that he does not exist, wrong to 
assert suiuval and the contrary, wiong to deny 
both.’ Vaccha tails to eonipiehend this, and the 
Buddha explains; ‘Can it he said of an extin¬ 
guished flame that it has gone to the right or to 
the left . . . ? Similaily in the Tathfigata there 
exists no matter, no shandha which one could name 
when speaking of t he Tat hagala ; and being alien 
to every conception of matter and skandhas , the 
Tathfigata is deep, inuneasuiable,f unfathomable, 
like the great ocean. It is wiong to say that 
he exists after death, wiong to say that he does 
not exist . . .’ 

That is to say, if we understand correctly, it is 
impossible either to asseit 01 deny, or to say any¬ 
thing about what, does not exist, inasmuch as it 
is not an object, of knowledge. But the skandhas 
aie the only objects ol knowledge, and the skan¬ 
dhas , whit h constituted the man ‘ whose thought, is 
set free,’ have no existence after death, the emanci¬ 
pation of the thought consisting in this, that the 
thought, does not reconstitute the skandhas in a 
new’ grouping. 

6. This comparison of the Tathagata with the 
great ocean is repeated in a passage in which it 
seems to be intendeted in a mystical sense.J 
‘Why has the Buddha not revealed whether he 
exists or not. . . . after death*'* To this question, 
asked bv King l’asenadi, a learned nun replies: 
‘Hast thou a mathematician who could measure 
the water of the ocean *' . . . The ocean is deep, 
immeasurable, uniathomahle. I11 the same way 
there exists no matt er in the Tathagata . . .’ (as 
above, § 5). 

On examining: the comparison more closely, however, we see 
t-hat It does not hold. Ttir water of the ocean cvadeH measure¬ 
ment because it is too vast, while the Tathagata after death 
cannot be calculated, measured, or fathomed because there no 


Sammitiyas, not without reason, diew the conclusion!that the 
jmdgala exists, without any one being able to state what 
relation it bears to the skandhas. This is the theory of 
avachyatva (‘ inexpressihihty ’), winch is controverted by the 
Abhutharmakuia and the Madhyatnikas (see next col. note f). 
Buddha {Hath. U. iv. 400) refuses to say whether there is, or 
is not, a self (see ImcNtm). 

* Majihananikuya, 1 . p 483; translated by Warren, p. 123. 
The reason of the Hilence is explained in Saihyuttanikdya, iv. 
400; on the Ego, of oldenberg, pp 272, 273. 

t Appameyyo, ‘ immeasurable,’ also means ‘not within the 
range of knowledge ' The context, however, does not seem to 
allow this acceptation of the term here, l’lavs upon words are 
very frequent, in Hindu metaplnsics, and the simile of the 
ocean is the pistificuLion in the present instance. 

t Saihyuttanikaini, 111 . 109, Warren, p. 138, also Oldenberg, 
p. 280. Although the conception of the present article, even 
more than its conclusions, departs from the views expressed by 
this eminent Indian scholar, it is the writer’s duty to acknow¬ 
ledge to the full the obligation under which he lies to him. 


longer remains in him anything capable of l»eing calculated 
or measured, or, more exactly, anything capable of being 
known and described. 

Biit why is it heresy to maintain the annihila¬ 
tion of the Tathagata? Because there is no op- 
lortunity of distinguishing between the Tathagata 
iving and the Tathfigata after death.* And ju^t 
as it is wrong to assert that the Tathagata, during 
his lifetime, is either distinct from or identical 
w’ith the skandhas either united or singly, — the 
Tathagata, even during life, cannot he ‘really 
appiehended,’ there is nothing real in him, Buddha 
is only a name,—so what is true of the Tathagata 
is true of the Ego, of any Ego whatever ; the Ego 
does not exist 111 itself. + This wav of looking at 
the* problem is precisely that adopted by the 
Nugarjuna and the Madhi/amika schools. The 
Tathagata has no further existence, because there 
is no Tathagata. it is the same m reality w’ilh 
all the other so-called Egos. The Buddha has 
nothing to say about them, because it. is imposs¬ 
ible to speak about what, does not exists 

II. Discussion.—We have thus given an account 
of the chief authorities on which the study of the 
problem of agnosticism ought to he hast’d. These 
documents, the agnostic statements of the Buddha 
hearing upon various problems, and assuming 
slightly ditlerent forms, admit appaiently of three 
dilleieut, and even contradictory, interpretations: 
(1) They furnish us with the ultimate underlying 
belief in the mind of the Buddha assumed to be 
an agnostic, and with the official doctnne of the 
Ordei, which is ‘positivist’ in the modeln sense 
of the word. (2) They conceal, for masons of a 
practical kind, an implied athimation touching 
the iuture life of ordinary men quite as much 
as the existence after death of the 4 emancipated.’ 
(3) They constitute a formal denial both of the 
existence of the ‘emancipated ’ and of the Ego. 

II is obvious that in itself the strange system, winch consists 
in distinguishing four h\ potheses,—affirmative, negative, affirm- 
at.no ami negative, neither affirmative nor negate 1 ,—and whose 
e.ubest application appears in the passages quoted, is capable 
of thiH threefold interpretation It. is a method either (l)ot 
evading an unswer, the policy of the ‘slippery o< I,' as Buddha 
savs, or of asserting the existence of the nnsterv, hut forbid¬ 
ding its discussion, or (3) of denying both the existence and the 
oonceivabdity of the object, m question bv closing up ‘all join¬ 
ings and loopholes by which the true facts of the case might 
escape being caught in the logical nct.’§ 

Let us examine the three interpretations. 

1 . Affnosttctsm .—The tirst constitutes one of the 
most remarkable amongst the numeious systems 
that Western analysis lias recently disentangled 
fioni those precepts of the Buddha which aie more 
or less faithfully preserved in the Bali writings. 
H is remarkable quite as much for its own sake 
as for the contrast which it presents to the pro* 
* Dialogue between Yamaka and Sariputta, Sarhi/uttanikd // a , 
iii. p 112, Oldenberg, lluddha, p. 2K1 f., Fr Ir p 279; Warren, 
p. 138. cf. Sathyuttanikaya, iv. 380. Anupalahbhamana, ac¬ 
cording to Oldenberg ( Buddha , Fr. tr j>. 272, note), means ‘not 
to he conceived,’ and Warren renders ‘you fail to make out 
and establish the existence of the saint in the present life’ 
(p. 141). In Buddhist logic, annpalabdht is ‘the non-percep- 
tiou of what ought to he perceived’; there is no jar because, 
all the conditions necessary to the perception of a jar being 
fulfilled (light, proximity, acuteness of sight, etc ), I do not 
perceive a jar. 

f According to another school,'that of the Sammitiyas , the 
Ego stands 111 no definite relation to the skandhas, but none the 
less exists, though ‘ unnaineahle* {avachya). 

t We have seen that all Buddhists do not deny the reality of 
the self, and that the Buddhists who believe in a self call it 
pudgala —the commonest word in the sacred literature for 
‘somebody,’ ‘an individual’—-in order to avoid the suspicion 
of heresy which the use of the Brahmanical word atman would 
necessarily involve. 

$ Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 278. It is thus that the ‘four- 
branched syllogism ’ is dexterously employed by the Madhya- 
mikas, the best example of which has reference to the origin 
of things. An object is not produced hv itself, nor by anything 
else, nor by itself together w’lth something else, nor without 
causes; therefore no object is ever produced. The two last 
hypotheses, aflinnative and negative, neither affirmative nor 
negative, are usually rejected as absurd, being self-contra¬ 
dictory. 
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vat.mg spirit of Hindu religions. Ainul the luxu¬ 
riant myBiological, dogmatic, mystic, penitential, 
and ritualistic growth which tlie period of the 
H ruhii i an ns ari d the Unani^ada, and of Jainism 
exhibited, the Buddha nad established his Order 
with stern simplicity and as a strictly moral 
regime.* As a matter of fact, mysticism, with the 
four famous ecstasies ( dhydna ), which were re¬ 
garded hy the early Hmldhists as older than Bud¬ 
dhism, t is one of the chief features of this regime. 
Buddhists, however, do not claim that dhydna by 
itself at lords any valuable superior knowledge, any 
supernatural virtue or insight into the Divine. 
Without disparaging the ‘di\ine eye,’ the memory 
of former births, the passing through walls, etc;., 
which are the natural results of ecstasy, their 
chief aim is to pioduee by mental rather than 
physical means a state of mind full of restfulness 
and moial insight, to the reality of which experi¬ 
ence should testify, and which, in the classical 
eountiy of the yogis, a ‘positivist’ doctrine, 
whose only concern is moral happiness, need not. 
be ashamed to own. 

The point of view ascribed to the Buddha is 
exactly that of Ajatftsat.ru: 4 Of what use in 
the pioNcnt woild is the monastic life, and in 
general the practice of virtue, the excellent prac¬ 
tice?’ To tins question hy itself the reply will he 
that the inipoitance of the monastic life is essen- 
t lally in ‘ this visible world.’ It is indeed possible, 
Buddha seems to say, that virtue may he henelicial 
in anothci existence, blit, experience has clearly 
pioved that, pract ised as 1 teach it, and following 
a middle course between excess and the sorrowful 
lile of penance which Nigantha (founder of the 
order of tlie Jamas) pleaches, being possessed of all 
that is necessary,—for the attainment of the con¬ 
dition of an at hot is difficult and inquires bodily 
vigour,{--then virtue piodueeu perfect, happiness 
upon eaitli. What more do you wish? If you 
aie not satisfied, go elsewhere; sham physicians 
are legion. 

Such, in broad outline and apart from the theory 
of ecstasy, is the essence of the Buddhism which 
oui neo-Buddhists pleach. These conclusions can 
be reached only by ‘ doctoring’ tradition, and by 
ignuiingm paitieular all that our authorities say 
co.iceining the reward of actions iu future births; 
and that is certainly genuine Buddhism. 

It should be noted further (and this gives special 
coloui to his so-called agnosticism) that Buddha 
never says, ‘l do not know.’ He sometimes says, 

‘ You aie to know nothing about it.’ That is en¬ 
tirely difleienl.g The ti million consistently claims 
that, the Buddha was omniscient (stirvujhu) not 
only in the narrow" sense of the term, possessing 
the knowledge of what was necessary for salvation, 
knowledge of the means which lead to the emanci¬ 
pation of thought—a knowledge which he shared 
with the Pratyekabuddhas, etc.—but also universal 
omniscience (sarrdkuraptatva), the knowledge of 
all that was and is and is to come.ll 

* From the verv beginning Buddhism claims to he a middle 
wa\.’ This middle way, according to man> authorities, consists 
in avoiding the two goals (or extremes) of doctrine—affirmation 
and denial of a self, existence after death, etc. But thp word, 
in iIh earlier use, seems to refer to disciplinary or penitential 
moderation. The Buddhist monk does not indulge in sensual 
pleasures, hut he keeps himself free from the morbid exaggera¬ 
tions of asceticism. See lthys Davids, Dialogues, p. 207. 

f Ilh\s Davids, Dialogues, p. 61, n. 1. 

t See Dialogues, p 209. 

§ This remark, the interest of which is evident, was pointed 
out to the present writer by A. Barth. 

|| The onlv passage within the writer’s knowledge in which a 
contrary opinion is suggested is the discussion m the Tantra- 
vrirttika, a work hy the Brahman Kutuiirila, on the omniscience 
of the Buddha. Rumania maintains that all knowledge is de¬ 
rived from the Veda, and not from the teaching of Buddha. 
And he represents the Buddhist, his antagonist, responding to 
him in words to this effect: ‘ Granted that the Buddha does not 
know the number of the insects, etc., what does that matter? 


2. The agnostic statements may conceal positive 
affirmations. —( 1 ) The texts themselves invite us to 
study the reasons, opportune or otherwise, which 
justified the Buddha in refusing to answer certain 
questions of a cosmological or metaphysical nature. 

On one occasion the Buddha declares that the 
world is inconsistent with him, but that he is not 
inconsistent with the world ; that he assents to all 
to which the world assents, so far as it is based on 
sound reasons. And, in fact, be sometimes affirms 
that, since discord and quarrelling are the worst 
evils, and the absence of discoid is the essential 
characteristic of a monk, one ought to ref i am from 
jx pi easing any opinion.* Moi cover, morn 1 thera¬ 
peutics, directed towards the emancipation of 
thought, demands the regular purification of the 
mind, progressive suppression of all the ideaa to 
which the imml can cling, extending even to un¬ 
consciousness of the end in view, since this can lie 
attained only in the suppression of thought. ‘To 
long tor nirvana is sheet folly and an invincible 
obstacle to its attainment.’ Thus, on the one band, 
the Buddhist should try to w’in the favour of all, 
and to choose the more ad\ an ta geo us course or 
that which involves less evil. 4 Just, as it is neces¬ 
sary to speak to eacli in his own language, and to 
•reach to barbarians in the language of the bar¬ 
barians,’ so it is necessary to avoid hinting or 
offending any one, and to guide each on that path 
of progress which he is capable of following, to 
the neglect even of the real truth, that is to say, 
even by inexact statements. And, on tlie other 
hand, the belief, the ‘view’ (dysti), which is in 
itself perfectly justified, that we have passed 
through innumerable existences before arriving at 
the present one, must be abandoned, because it is 
inimical to salvation, inasmuch as it. suggests the 
idea of the permanence of the individual. It is, 
moreover, in reality false, the t-est of t lie li uth of any 
proposition being its accord with the end in view. 

(2) Two points, moreover, of capital importance 
.~at upon the most definite testimony. It is cer¬ 
tain, on the ground of tradition, that Buddha 
adopted a very distinct attitude tow aids the ques¬ 
tion of action (karma [which sec]), and conse¬ 
quently the question of existence aftci death. To 
quote the texts would be impossible, and peihaps 
it is of greater interest to lecull the historical ex¬ 
ample of the friendly relations existing between 
the Order and the sects (Aggikas, Jutilas) who 
accepted the doctrine of the fiuit of works.f 

The early Buddhists believed in retribution for 
actions, in the influence which earlier existences 
exeicised upon the present, and in a future life 
conditioned hy the accumulated and imputable 
effects of previous actions. 

There is no less evidence that they believed in 
the possibility of escaping from the circle or whirl- 
>ool of existence to the rest of nirvana. 4 In the 
anguage of that time,’ as a very competent judge 
affirms, 4 the word nirvana always denoted supreme 
happiness, apart from any idea of annihilation.’ 

He known, and he alone was able to impart to us, saving truth ’ 
(see JHAS, 1902, pp. 803 IT ). 

It will he noticed that, m the older narrative, Buddha, having 
attained to boil hi, thinks of three persons in succession who are 
worthy to be the first to receive his teaching The gods have to 
inform him ot the death of these three persons, of which he is 
ignorant Moreover, Buddha hesitates to preach the law, and 
has to be encouraged by Brahma. These discrepancies were 
afterwards explained to have been mere affectation on the part 
of Buddha, who was anxious to comply with ‘worldly ways’ 
(lokdnueartana). 

* Hurnouf, Introduction, p. 468; Kern, Ge-schiedenis, i. p. 276. 
t Mahoragga, i. 88. 11 (Vinaya Texts, SBE xiii. p. 190); ‘If 
Are-worshippers and Jatilas come to you, O monks, they are to 
receive the ordination (directly), and no noviciate period is to 
be imposed upon them. And for what reason ? These, O monks, 
hold the doctrine that actions receive their reward, and that our 
deeds have their results (according to their moral merit).’ From 
this it may he inferred that the chief dogmatic tenet of the 
primitive Church was the doctrine of kanha. 
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3. The agnostic statements are formal denials .— 
I Tn the Luo preceding pages tradition lias been 
treated selectively; the theory of the skandhas 
has been laid aside. This theory is found in 
connexion with almost all the ancient and modern 
texts. It is consistent with the denial of an Ego. 
It admits the existence of a phenomenal Ego, 
which prolongs its existence as long as thought 
is not ‘emailei]iated.’ Alter emancipation the 
phenomenal Ego dissolves, the skand/uis are no 
iongei associated to iorm the illusory Ego; there 
no Iongei exists any flung. 

The Tat batata, theietorc, does not exist after 
death; s<i that the assettion.s minting to the 


II seems, indeed, quite probable that, in the dogmatns of 
Ilnddhism, the conception ot nirntna had huen iih ntiheil, or 
almost .so, with that of annihilation, certain reservations being 
alwavs niude; but tliafc, however far, from the verv Iiisi, Lhe 
Buddhists diverted Lhe word nirvana from its ordinal.! accepta¬ 
tion, the ancient definition held its ginund—supteme happiness, 
subject t () no re birth or renewed death 

In spile of the Levis w hudi attach a peculiar impoi lance to the 
eorucption of 'nirvana upon earth,’or, as the Brihmans sav, 
'of cm. uii 1 pat ion ihiimg t lus life ’( jinanmukti), it would tie an 
unjus]ib.ibic limitation of Buddhism and dcpailure from the 
normal conditions of Indian religions to restrict the word alto- 
gclhci, or, for tin- most pint, to the attainment of that perfect 
calm denoted bj the name of arfmt-ship, or ‘niridpu uj»on 
earth ’ * 

One t«*' I flccl.iri'H * ‘The disciple who has put. oft hist and 
desire, m-h m uulnin, his fieri- 011 eartli attained dvh\ 1 ranee 
from death, repose, nnv.uia, liiimoifalit\ ' It is undouhtedl> 
right to si\ that nuutna is not im n h the heieaftei which 
awaits th" emancipated saint, but tin peiiei turn \vhi< h he enjii\H 
m this life Hut it Lhe I’.uddhisf uspnes to Hus releasi tiom Hie 
passions, in vvlui li a that -ship consists, it is, abovi all, hi c mse, 
like the hi <t mnnkti, this i« the pledg» of true and final limn pa 
If (he monk ‘whose thomjhl is emam iji ited ’ is said to have 
attained d< liveraine fiom th-ilh, it is rial!\ la ante ijxilmn, tor 
it does not imph that he will not die ‘All lit* ends 111 death ’, 
this reallv sigmlies that alter death he will enter the abode 
where death is no mote t 

It caiinu! In* denied that Buddhism Inin a very 
definite thorny concernin'; a heieafter, the nature 
of which cannot, tie explained. Whntcvei lhe 
ovoi lasting abode may be, it is the aim and the 
essence of religion. It. may In* eoneei\ed as a pio- 
longalion of lhe state of the arha.t. All other 
good is said to he purely negative, the lemoval 
or the alleviation of sutlermg, hut nirvana is 
good nh nlute. Would t.Jiis he ho, however, if it 
were nothing more than arhnt-p 'hip doomed to ex¬ 
tinction at death, which, moreover, according to 
the ancient, texts, does not pre\ent former wicked 
deeds horn reoeiv ing their due punishment? 

(‘A) It, then, Buddha at times infuses to answer, 
it is not in the manner of the evasive sophist- who 
is slippery as an eel. Is T or is it that he himself is 
ignorant or wishes his disciples to remain in ignor¬ 
ance. But the essential point is that his disciples 
should learn to distinguish profitable knowledge 
and thoughts. What is the use of indulging in 
those idle dieams concerning the universe, past, or 
future ex isteiiee, or n irvctna ? In the same way the 
authoi of the 1 nutation, who assuiedly suhsciihed 
to the NIrene creed, cuts short his meditations on 
the Tj inirv : ‘ What is the use of being t mined in 
the mysteries of the Trinity if you sin against the 
Tiinity’’ What can the Buddha tell concerning 
the manner of life of the emancipated saint, when 
emancipation can he attained only hy lidding the 
mind oi till thought and all desiie? lie refuses to 
satisfy useless cmiosity, for nirvana is a state 
essent ially indefinable.:* 

* The piesent writer will riot conceal his opinion that the 
expression ‘nirvana upon earth ’ (ditthadhammaniblmna) poss¬ 
ibly conveys a meaning very different from that skdfullv pointed 
out bv (Jutpouter, Rhys Uavids, and Oldenherg It signifies, in 
coiitradisLincLion to the nirvana to he attained during a future 
life, etc. ( apa pad yamrvuna, antarapanmrrana, etc ), the nn- 
vaxM to he attained at the end of the present existence. With 
regard to the state of an ar/iat, it should he observed (t) 
that there is not actual cessation of Huffeung Oinkkhavupamma 
= nibb;ma, Suman<ia/a riluxuii vil. 121), and (.’) that, it is culled 
‘nirvana with u residue,' in contrast to the real nnv.ina. 

t Of Oldenherg, Buddha, p. 2<>4 f., whose judgment, accord¬ 
ing to tiie jirosent writer, ought, to he nlighllv modified. From 
the earliest texts vve are led to think that, tlu* Tath.igata and 
tiie saints in general were able t,o jirolong their life for an ‘age 
of the vvmld’ (see Aukh ok tiik Wouui (Buddhist)) This is 
very like unmoitahtv. On the Vedie beliefs concerning the im- 
mortalitv ol tiie soul and tin gradual formation of the doctrine 
of renewed dialh ( punamirh/u, i.e. transmigration), see A. M. 
Boyer’s vei\ mslructnc art in .IA, 11)01, 11. p. 4 . r d ff lie states 
that ordinary immortality means ‘long life after death,’ 
and that everlasting immortality is reserved for the saints 
(p. 471 ) 

J At least so fur as human powers of understanding are con¬ 
cerned The intelligent Buddhist sometimes examines the 
topics of religion, and sometimes adheres to them without 
pondering over them : ‘These matters are understood only by 
the Tathagutu ’ ‘ (inly the Tathagata knows, we do not know ’ 

( Badh matt ra hh urn 1 > 

On the remaining ‘ nnn-elucidated topics ’ it may lie Baid : — 

(1) As regards the existence of the Ego and of the universe 


Tathagata aftci death must he undeistood in the 
sense of ti ladical denial, a*- has been done hy t he 
wuIhs of the various dialogues 1/1 the Majjhima 
and the *S amgntta above mentioned. 

M 01 cover, ll theie is no Ego in the emancipated 
Tathagata, there is none in Tathagata living,— 
then* is no Ego in any being. All speculation con¬ 
cerning the future ami the past of the Ego is, t here 
hue, absuid, and what, is said about the eternity of 
the world, etc., must he understood as a formal 
denial. This is the system of t he Madhyanukas 
openly professed in the Suttantas. 

It seems clear, then, that if we admit the primi¬ 
tive character of the theory ol the skandhas , and 
assume the absolute consistency of the early l*ud- 
dhist speculations, we must, ascii lie a puiely nega¬ 
tive value to the Buddha's statements, 'i’luis is 
obtained a docLiine. ontiicly cohcient, identifying 
nirvana with annihilation. All the statements on 
the one side or the other will hud then explana¬ 
tion in practical eonsideiations. On the other 
hand, the agnostic hy pothers, as far as it concerns 
the future existence of oidinary men, will he set 
aside, loi the theory of the skandhas implies the 
leaching with regaid to actions and transnugiation. 
The question is whether, by such an exegesis, we 
are not building a new Buddhism on old principles, 
as lhe Madhyamikas have confessedly done. 

III. Conclusion. — Of the three systems ex- 
lounded above, the third is the system of a 
arge number of Suttantas, that is to say, the 
oithodox doctrine of the IT 1 I 1 canon, and of the 
Madhyanukas. The second is veiy probably that 
| of populai Buddhism and of the ‘ pudgalavadins 1 ; * 
while the. hist has nothing to support it. sa\e 
tin* texts above cited and the sympathy 7 ol several 
European scholais. The present writer does not 
conceal his preference for the second. In older 
to establish it., or rather to reconcile it with tia- 
ditional assumptions, a comparative estimate La 
needed. To this let. us finally proceed. 

It is generally believed that the earliest Bud- 

from etcrnit\, all the texts and the best attested dogmas en¬ 
tirely dismiss tiie ideal that the Ego and the universe ure 1111 
caused 

(2) As far as tiie ‘infinity of the universe’ is concerned, the 
text, quoted (p 221) understands bv infinity (ananta) ‘limitless 
extension 111 space.’ It is very probable that tins ih the original 
meaning of the woid, and that t.he word iasrata, ‘ eternal,’ refci h 
to the future as well as the past. In fact, Buddhist cosmologv 
is acquainted with an infinite number of universes Bv the 
term anan*a the Madhvamikas mean ‘endhss duration in 
tune’ (cf. Sam. A'. 1 . (i2, Oldenberg, p 203) Antu is 1 end ’ as 
contrasted with adi, ' beginning.’ The orthodox replv is that, the 
world will continue until the last being fins attained emanci¬ 
pation Tins moment will probably never come But in each 
individual ‘the end of the world’ (lohastja ant a) mav be 
achieved by the emancipation. 

(3) As to the relation between the fiva and the tarira , it will 
he noticed that 111 the list, of the fourteen non-elucidated (pies 
turns, only Lhe two hypotheses of identity and non-identd v an- 
exannued The scholastic doctrine explains pen us eipuvalcnt 
lo sattca, pud i/ii la, attnan, permanent principle , and denies its 
existence, 111 the course of a discussion of its relations, not with 
the body ( karira ), hut with the sAamlhas. It acknow ledges also 
finite ml riya, vital faculty, which is not destroyed with tiie hodv 
in the sense that existence is prolonged by the * v Hal faculty ’ 
of the succeeding lue (except where the re-iurth has taken place 
in certain heavens) 

* See above, p. 221 b , n. ||, and 222 b , n. J. 
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dhism did not lay any claim to originality of doc¬ 
trine ; it shared with the whole of India the belief 
in the imputation and the retributive eflects of 
action (karma), the concatenation of causes, and 
the possibility of attaining nirvana. Nor is there 
anything to prove that by nirvana the Bud¬ 
dhists understood something different from what 
all others understood by it—a state certainly very 
difficult to deline, but quite distinct from nothing¬ 
ness. Moreover, the Buddha was distinguished, 
as the texts studied lead us to believe, by a certain 
con tern nt for speculation ; whence we may con¬ 
clude that the theory of the skandhas, if it ex¬ 
isted in germ, had not attained its final form. In 
the Order there were monks who were opposed, 
as no doubt the Buddha himself had been, to cos¬ 
mological or metaphysical speculations ; there were 
also philosophers and 4 A hhid liar mists,’ and it is 
to these Abhidharmists that we owe the Pali writ¬ 
ings aH well as the writings of the Sarvastivadins. 

The question of nirvana having been raised, the 
earliest documents (from Buddha himself ?) had 
given the reply that nothing could he asserted on 
the subject, either existence or non-existence, etc.— 
an answer perhaps childish from the Aristotelian 
point of view, but sufficiently frank to declare at 
one and the same time that it is a mystery and 
that inquiry into it is unnecessary. Such a re¬ 
joinder is, in any case, parallel to that suggested 
with regard to the eternity of the universe ; and 
the former no more seeks to deny the existence of 
the Tathagata aftei death than the latter the actual 
existence of the universe, or even its eternity. 
Buddha’s only wish, as is said in so many words, 
was to foibid idle or harmful speculations. It was 
the philosophers who developed the doctrine of the 
skandial's , the direct result of which is the denial 
of the Ego (Suttuntas), and the indirect result the 
denial of all phenomena in themselves, and the 
4 universal void ’ (Madhyamikas). It is no wonder 
that the philosophers put an entirely new meaning 
into the old answer :—Nothing can he said of the 
Buddha after his death, because there is no longer 
any Buddha, because there never has been a Bud¬ 
dha even during his lifetime; the two things go 
together, as the Suttanta expressly states. It is 
scarcely conceivable that this was the original 
Buddhist doctrine. But if it had been, it is most 
iroLahle that a less ambiguous formula would 
mve been found for its expression. 

The Buddhist who accepts the revealed texts as 
they stand cannot have any doubt as to his choice. 
He must adhere to the third interpretation, the 
only one which is orthodox and in harmony with 
accepted teaching. The choice of the historian of 
religions is more difficult, for it is modified by the 
manner in which he conceives the orthodox view 
to have grown up. The present writer confesses 
to a reluctance to exercise a definite option, hut 
if a choice he required,—which is by no means the 
case,—he believes that the second interpretation is 
to be preferred. L. de la Vall^e Poussin. 

AGRA, the famous Mughal capital, is situated 
on the right bank of the It. Jumna, in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Agra does not ap¬ 
pear to have been a sacred place to the Hindus, 
and its religious interest depends on a splendid 
series of mosques and tombs. On the left bank of 
the river stood an ancient Hindu town, of which 
little now remains but traces of the foundations. 
The Muhammadans first occupied the place in the 
time of Sikandar Lodi (A.D. 1505). Babar, the 
founder of the Mughal Empire, died here in 1530, 
but neither he nor his son Hum&yftn left any 
monument of their reigns. Akbar founded the 
modern city in 1558, and the splendid buildings 
which now adorn it are the work of himself, his 
vol. i.—is 


son Jahangir, and his grandson Shahjahan. Akbar 
built the Agra Fort about 1560, and four years 
later commenced the erection of his new capital at 
Fathpur-KIkrI, 23 miles from Agra, which was 
occupied for only seventeen years and then ahan- 
doned. The site was selected because a famous 
Musalman ascetic of the place, Sheikh Salim Chisti, 
resided there, and Akbar believed that it was 
through his intercession that he obtained an heir 
in Prince Salim, afterwards known as the Emperor 
Jahangir. At Agra no important religious build¬ 
ings survive which were the work of Akbar; hut 
to him we owe the splendid Jami' Masjid, oi ‘ Cathe¬ 
dral Mosque,’ at Fathpur-Sikri, and its magmli- 
eent gate, the Buland I)nrwaza, or ‘High l’ort-al,’ 
with a touching inscription, which were completed 
respectively in 1571 and 1602. 

Akbar died at Agra in 1605, and was buried at 
Sikandra, 5 miles from the capital, in a splendid 
mausoleum, which he himself had commenced. It 
differs in plan from every other Mughal monument, 
the design, according to Fergusson, being borrowed 
from a Hindu, or more probably from a Buddhist, 
model. Akliar’s revolt from orthodox Islam is 
marked by the fact that the head of his tomb is 
turned towards the rising sun, not towards Mecca. 
The original design was modified by Jahangir, and 
the building in its present shape gives the impres¬ 
sion of incompleteness. It was finished in 1613. The 
beautiful tomb of ltmad-ad-daula, Mirza Gliias Beg, 
on the left hank of the Jurnnfi opposite Agra, was 
the work of his daughter, the famous Nur Mahal, 
the favourite queen ol the Emperor Jahangn. But 
it is to the Emperor Shahjahan, the son oi Jahangir, 
that we owe tne famous buildings which are now 
the glory of Agra. The Taj Mahal was erected by 
him as the mausoleum of his beloved wife, Arju- 
mand Band Begani, better known as Mumtaz-i- 
Malial, 4 Eminent of the Palace,’ who was married 
to him in 1612, and died in childbirth at Burhanpur 
in the Deccan in 1630. It was commenced soon 
after her death, but was not finished till 1648. This 
splendid structure is too well known to need fur¬ 
ther description here. Another beautiful religious 
building erected by Sh&hjalian is the famous Moti 
Masjid, or 4 Pearl Mosque,’ which was intended to 
be the Court Chapel of the Palace. To his eldest 
daughter, Jahanara Begam, who tended her un¬ 
happy father in the troubles of his later years, is 
due the Jiimi’ Masjid, or ‘Cathedral Mosque’ of 
Agra, built opposite the Delhi Gate of the Fort. 
This was completed in 1644. On the accession of 
Auiangzeh, who deposed his father Shahjahan in 
1G5H, the architectural history of Agra closed. 

Litkratcrk.—F ergusson, Hint, of Italian and K. Architec¬ 
ture, 600 ff.; Havell, Handbook to Ayra and the Taj , Fuhrer, 
Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions of the N. W.l’ and 
Oudh, 6311.; Heber, Journal, ed. 1861, ii. Off.; Sleeman, Ham¬ 
bies and Recollections, ed. V. A. Smith, i. 877II. 

W. Crookk. 

AGRAULIDS.—Euripides, in Ion 23 and 496, 
speaks of the three 4 daughters of Agraulos,’ wdio, 
according to Apollodorus (iii. § 180), are called 
Aglauros,* Herse, and Pandrosos. A rich banquet, 
the Deipnophoria , was olleied to them together 
(Bekker, Anecdota, i. 239). They danced, Euri¬ 
pides tells us ( l.c .), on the northern descent of the 
Athenian Acropolis, on the green meadow before 
the temple ol Athene, beside the Apollo grotto 
and the seat of Pan, who piped to them. This is 
the picture which the votive-reliefs represent, some 
of which have been found on the spot in question 
(Alhen. Mitth. iii. 200). In faet, there lay there 
beside each other the caves of Apollo and Pan 
under the Erechtheum, and the temple of Athene; 

* Aglauros or Agraulos—both forms have been used through¬ 
out the article. It will be observed also that in the spelling of 
proper names the Greek forms ha\e heen employed, except in 
familiar words like Erechtheum, Ceerops. 
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and there, too, lay the sauetuuiy of Agiaulos 
1 I'ausanios, 1 . 18. 2 ; Herodotus, vm. 53; .lahn- 
Miehaelis, Arx Athenarum , Table vii. and xvi. 3). 
In it the Attic youth swore allegiance to the 
standard, calling, above all, on Agraulos (Pollux, 
vii. 106). 

Aglauros is thus an ancient and very sacred 
goddess of Athens. Her name and her connexion 
with Pandrosos and Ilerse, the dewy sisters, show 
that she was a goddess of agriculture. Later she 
is, m the same way as Pandrosos, so united with 
Athene that both appear as secondary names of 
Athene, or that Agraulos is designated the lirst 
priestess of Athene. At quite an eaily date their 
connexion was very close; the dismal feast of 
atonement and cleansing sacred to Athene, the 
Plyntcria in Thargelion (May), stood also in rela¬ 
tion to Agraulos (Hesyeh. ; Bekker, Anecdotn , i. 
270) ; the A rrhcphoria or He.rse.phoria was associ¬ 
ated with Athene and Herse(Istros in scholium to 
Aristophanes, Lysistrate , 642); and the Pandroseion, 
with the sacred olive tree of Athene, was closely 
connected with the Erechtheum (Pausanias, i. 
27. 2 ). Athene herself had once been a goddess of 
agriculture. Aglauros, however, is also united with 
Demeter, and is regarded as a secondary name 
for her {CIA iii. 372). This proves that Aglauros 
was otiginally an independent goddess, who, how¬ 
ever, disappeared more and more in consciousness, 
and for this reason was united with a greater 
related goddess. This was the case with many other 
deities who were originally independent. Their 
memory was, in the end, preserved only in second¬ 
ary names of related divinities. The important 
signification of Aglauros is seen, too, in the fact 
that at Salamis in Cyprus, wiiere she, along with 
Athene and Diomedes had a common sanctuary, 
human sacrifice was down to a late date oflered to 
her (Porphyry, de Abstinentia , ii. 54). In Athens 
there were secret rites in her worship (Athena- 

f oras, Leg. pro Christ. 1 ), which the family of the 
’raxiergidoi seems to have practised (Tbpfl'er, 
Attisehe (renealogie , p. 133). 

In accordance witli the serious nature of the 
feast of Agraulos, the Plynteria , her secret rites, 
and her human sacrifices, is the legend which has 
developed out of her worship. This we find in a 
threefold form. (1) Agraulos, along with Herse 
and Pandrosos, receives from Athene the l»oy Erich- 
thonios in a chest, with the command not to open it. 
Aglauros and Ilerse open it notwithstanding, and 
in maddened frenzy cast themselves down from 
the Acropolis (Pausanias, i. 18. 2 ; Apollodorus, iii. 
189). This is obviously meant, too, to explain the 
situation of their sanctuaries below the Acropolis, 
while tnat of Pandrosos was on the top. ( 2 ) Aglauros 
casts herself from the Acropolis in order that she 
may, in accordance with an oracle, secure the 
victory for her country against Eumolpos; for 
this reason a sanctuary to her was founded there 
(Philochoros, Frg. 14). (3) Aglauros is changed 

by Hermes into a stone, because, being incited by 
Athene to jealousy, she bad refused him access to 
her sister (Ovid, Metnm. ii. 7U8 ff.). 

From all this we have as the result that the 
A gran lids resemble the llonr and the Graces. They 
nurse the child Erichthomos, the seed-corn, en¬ 
trusted to them by Athene, just as Demeter does 
Triptolemos. In the month Thargelion (May), 
adieu the dew ceases and the harvest begins, Aglau- 
ros dies. 

Aglauros appears in the tradition twice: ( 1 ) as 
the mother of the Agraulids, daughter of Act;eus; 
( 2 ) as their oldest sister, ami daughter of Ceerops. 
Connected with Aglauros are Alkippe, hei daughter 
by Ares, who w’as seduced by Hahrrhothios the 
son of Poseidon, and Keryx, nor son by Hermes, 
the head of the Eleusinian family of the Kerykes, 


who is, however, also called the son of Pandrosos 
or Herse (Topffer, Attischc Gencalugic , 81 ff.). 

LlTKRATrRK—Preller-Robert, Qrxtch Mythnlngie, i. 109ff.; 
Robert in Commentatiunes Mommsen. 143 ff. 

E. JiETHE. 

AGRICULTURE. — i. Until recently the 
theoiy was held that the human race passed from 
the life of the hunter to that of the nomad shep¬ 
herd, and from that again to the life of the tiller 
of the ground. As a sweeping generalization it is 
no longer possible to hold this theory; that it is 
not altogether untrue is shown by what is happen¬ 
ing to tlie Bashkir Tatars at the present day. In 
their case agiicultuie has been forced upon them 
by the danger of starvation. Russian civilization 
has encroached upon them from the north and west, 
and the Ural Cossacks from the east, so that the 
area of their pasture lands, and, as a consequence, 
the amount of live stock they are able to main¬ 
tain, have much diminished. Before resorting to 
agriculture themselves, they employed Russians to 
farm for them, and farmed part of their land on 
the inHaynge system. But when the virgin soil is 
exhausted, the master, who loves the easy life of 
the shepherd and disdains the hard toil of agri¬ 
culture, is no longer able to pay for hired labour, 
and perforce must himself put his hand to the 
plough (Wallace, Russia , new ed. i. p. 26511 ). 
The same observation was made regaiding the 
Tatars of the Crimea in 1794 (Pallas, Travels, 
Eng. ed. 1802-3, ii. p. 383). In those parts of the 
world, however, which are best known to us, 
there is evidence of a settled agricultural popu¬ 
lation from the earliest period. Not only in 
Neolithic times, hut from the earlier Stone Age, 
there is evidence, supplied largely by the excava¬ 
tions of Ed. 1’iette in various cave - shelters in 
France, that agricultural plant", and animals at 
least partially domesticated, were well known 
(see Domestication). In Egypt and in Babylon 
there is evidence of agriculture going back, at a 
moderate calculation, to the early part of the third 
millennium B.C., and possibly to a much earlier 
period. Mesopotamia is the only area for which 
there is good evidence that some kinds of common 
cereals grow wild [de Candolle, Origin of Culti¬ 
vated Plants , 1884, p. 358 (common wheat); p. 364 
(spelt)]. It is in countries with a rich allin lal 
soil, like Egypt and Mesopotamia, that we should 
a priori expect agriculture to begin. In Egypt a 
primitive agriculture along the banks of the Nile 
would be possible merely by casting seed upon 
the mud left behind by the river when it subsides 
after flood. Agriculture in the earliest times was 
probably thus practised before the invention of the 
plough, the seed being left to sink into the soft 
mud, or, as represented on Egyptian monuments, 
bein^ trodden m by cattle. 

It is, however, to he remembered that when we 
consider primitive agriculture, we must discard 
all generally accepted notions as to its practice. 
Agriculture at the present day, as practised in 
most countries of Europe, may be defined as (1) 
the regular cultivation by the plough and other 
well-known implements, and w’itli the addition of 
manure, of (2) definite areas of (3) arable land, held 
as (4) freehold or (5) on a legally defined tenancy, 
(6) such cultivation being for the most part in t lie 
hands of males. But if we may deduce primitive 
methods from the practice of such tubes in modern 
times as combine some agiicultuie with hunting, 
and appear to he only in the first stages of apu- 
cuRural development, primitive cult-nation p"*- 
ceded all implements except those of stone and 
wood. Thus the Navajos and many tubes of New 
Mexico, who grow’ (Indian] ‘ coin, beans, pumpkins, 
melons, and other vegetables, and also some wheat,* 
and make some attempts at irrigation, dibble the 
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ground : * with a short sharp-pointed stick small 
noles are dug in the ground, into which they drop 
the seeds, and no further care is given to the 
crop except to keep it partially free from weeds’ 
(Bancroft, Native, Races of Pacific States, i. p. 489 ; 
cf. 11. Ling lioth, Sarawak, i. p! 402). In Northern 
Honduras at an eailier period, the natives, accord¬ 
ing to 11 ei rera, cleared the ground with stone axes, 
and turned the sod by main strength with a forked 
pole or with sharp wooden spades (Hanoioft, i. p. 
719). Dibbling alone is found sufficient in the 
Amazon area, the ground never being turned up or 
manured (Wallace, Travels on the Amazon, p. 335). 
In Melanesia, where horticulture rather than agri¬ 
culture is the form of cultivation, and has reached 
a high degree of excellence, adzes of stone or shell 
weie used before the introduction of metals. In 
the New Hebrides and in most of the Solomon 
Islands tht! natives use stone; ‘the Santa Cruz 
people, 'Forres islanders, and Hanks' islanders used 
shell, for adzes the giant clam shell’ (Codrington, 
The Melanesians, p. 313). Stone adzes, which may 
have been used by the early inhabitants of France, 
were found by I’iette (U Anthropologic., vii. p. Iff.), 
and stone sickles have been discovered in many 
daces. Early Egyptian stone adzes are figuied by 
)e Morgan (. ltcchcrches sur les or a fines de V Egypt c, 

ii. p. 90). 

ISoi aie definite areas of arable land held by 
individuals. The savage is regulaily communistic 
in his ideas; the land tilled belongs in the first 
instance to the tube, though, when a man reclaims 
virgin forest, wlmt he reclaims is bis own hentable 
property ( Sarawak , i. p. 419 lb). Areas that are re¬ 
claimed from the primeval forest, by the joint efforts 
of the community aie naturally regarded as joint 
property. IIow this is done is well described by 
Wallace ('Travels on the Amazon, p. 217): 4 Imagine 
the trees of a mi gin toiest cut down so as to fall 
across each other in every conceivable direction. 
After lying a few months they aie burnt ; the lire, 
however, only consumes the leaves and fine twigs 
and branches; all the rest remains entire, but 
blackened ami charred. The mandioea is then 
planted without any further prepaiation.’ If the 
ground continues to be cultivated and roughly 
weeded, the trees soon rot, so that they can he 
removed ; grass then springs up, which, if kept 
glared, remains open (Wallace, p. 334). Tn other 
countries, however, it is not so; in Sarawak new 
land of this nat.uie has to be planted every year, 
as the tough grass which succeeds a crop of paddy 
is too difficult for the Dayak to break up till the 
land has once more become jungle (Sarawak, i. p. 
397 lb). The landholding systems of the peoples of 
antiquity and the Teutonic three-field system are 
descended from a similar system of communistic 
landholdings (Maine, Village Communities, Lect. 

iii. ). 

But even wandering tribes may engage to some 
extent in agriculture. Waitz (Anthropologic, der 
Naturvolker, vol. i. p. 406) observes that in North 
America such tribes would plant a crop, wait to 
gather it, and go on again. And, even where they 
are more settled, tribes must from time to time 
change their habitations, because, as they do not 
manure their lands, these gradually become ex¬ 
hausted. 

From all this it is clear that five of our conditions of modern 
cultivation (p. 22G l ’)do not hold for primitive tunes, as illustrated 
by the last sun Ivors of uncivilized races Nor i» the sixth point 
more true. Primitive agriculture is not altogether, nor to any 
lurge extent, in the hands of males. As von den Nteinen remarks 
of the Hakairi of Central Brazil, it is woinun that has invented 
agriculture. Its beginnings, no doubt, arose where hunting and 
fishing were difficult or unproductive. Just. aH we have si on 
that it is with the greatest reluctance that a pastoral people 
becomes agricultural, so is it with the change from hunting to 
agriculture. Amongst the most primitive of the native tribes of 
America it is noticeable that where game is scanty, or the men 


are mrffertiv e hunters, agriculture is most developed. Dibbling 
with a pointed stick mid hoeuur vvilli a stone axe were possible 
for the women and children in tlu* neighbourhood of tln-ir huts, 
while the men wandered farther afield as hunters or on the war¬ 
path lienee agriculture reaches an advanced stage before the 
women hand over the greater part of the operations to the men. 
The Da.vuk men of Sarawak help in sowing the seed and in 
reaping the harvest; the hard interim-cliatc. toil of weeding is 
lett to the women and children (Smtuna, I p 4U. r i) Amongst 
the South Sea isinnders local custom si 111< the respective shares 
of the men and women in the garden weak (t'odnngtoii, p SOIi). 

If a nmn has another occupation, he regui.u 1\ leaves a laigo part 
of the agiieultural work to the women, as ma\ stall he seen in 
the PeliipomieHe and elsewhere in Eastern Europe and iii the 
West Highlands of Scotland. In more advaneed parts of the 
Brtisli Isles it is onh Lhe rapid development of agru u.tnral 
luui hmerv m the laid torty years that has gradually banished 
women from field-work lint the agiieultural duties of piunilive 
woman also brought In-i important lights Her lahoiu gave her 
ii right to the soil, which, as the importance of agriculture be¬ 
came more marked, hi ought her mam other privileges in itH 
tiain, and these-priv ilegc’s had the greatest influence upon the 
history of family relut unis ((irosse, /hr I'm men der Faimlie unit 
die Formen der Wirthsehaft, p Ifififi) Supers! it mu also recom¬ 
mended leaving agru ultuie in the hands of women ‘ \\ hen Lhe 
women plant mai/e,’ said an Indian to the Jesuit (lunulln, ‘the 
stalk produces two oi three ears Wh\ V Because women know 
how to produce childre n Then cinlv know how to plant corn to 
ensure its geimiualiug Then let then, pi int it ; thei know more 
than we know’ (.1 E. llarrison, Pmo ■innietitl tn thi Study of 
Greek Hehqiun, p 272, quoting from Pawn, Umtmynl the Mew 
Win Id, ii. p. 7) This side oi agriculluie has been winked out ill 
much grcatei detail 1>\ E Halm m In mete i und Hiiutm and else¬ 
where (I or Afina, see the n-fnences in Jevons, Introduction 
tv the liistm y if tieh /uni, p 210) 

2 The earliest cultivated plants are not easy to 
define. The eat villas on reindeer horns figured by 
1'iette in his L'Art pendant l'age du Rantt (plates 
17 and 14), and fiom him by Hoops ( Wnldhaumc 
ami KuHarpJlnnzcn, op. 278-9), come fiom Meso- 
Pal.eolithic strata, and undoubtedly rcpiesent ears 
of coin. From a lake I’uheolithic stratum repre¬ 
sentations of an earof\Mii(ei barley (escourgeon) y 
as still grown in France, have been discovered 
(Tiette, in Hoops, op. at. p. 280). In the rock- 
shelter of Mas-d'Azil, on the left bank of the 
Arise, Pie Lit* found in a transitional stratum be- 
t.ween Palaeolithic and Neolithic a small heap of 
short oval grains of wheat, the precise character 
of which could not be determined, as, on being 
exposed, they turned to dust (Hoops, p. 281). From 
another transitional stratum at Oampigny, in the 
north of France, the print of a grain of liailey has 
been found on a potshotd. Fiom this period stones 
for grinding corn have also been diseoveied. From 
the Neolithic pile-dwellings at Wan gen, on the 
Lake of Constance, ‘two varieties of wheat and 
the two - rowed barley were distinctly recognized 
both in whole eais and in the separate grain, the 
latter in quantities that could be measured in 
bushels’ (Munro, Lake Dwellings of Europe, p. 
497). Before the end of the Stone Age three 
species of wheat (Trilicurn vulgnre, dicocnnn, 
monococcum), probably three species of barley 
(llordcum hexastichum, —this was the most widely 
spread,— distichuvi, tetrastichum), and two species 
of millet (Panicum miliacenm and italicum), were 
grown in Europe—naturally in greater variety in 
the south than in the north of Central Europe. 
Not only was flax cultivated, but weaving was 
ractised [the fabrics are figured in Forrer and 
lessikommer’s Praehistorischc Varia (Zurich, 
1889), [plates iv. and x.j. Vegetables—lentils, 

peas, beans, parsnips, and carrots - and poppies 
were cultivated, as well as vines and fruit trees 
(Heer, PJlanzen der Pjahlbauten ; and, more recent 
and more general, Hoops as above, and Buschan, 
Vorgcschir/itlichc lioiamk). The piecise characteis 
of the ginin figured on early Egyptian monuments 
cannot, it is said, he identitied. But both in Egypt 
and in Chaldiea it eaily became the practice to ex¬ 
press the value of land in terms of \\ heat (Mnsporo, 
L'Ortcuf classa/uc, i p. 761, n. 2). As aheaily 
pointed out, botanists regard Mesopotamia ami the 
countries hoi deling upon it as pi ohabl y 1 he ongtnal 
> home of u heat and barley. As the earliest euliiva 
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tion of them in Europe appears in the warmer 
intervals between successive ages of ice, in the ear¬ 
lier of which ice probably extended as far as the 
Alps, in the latter to the latitude of London and 
Beilin, thev clearly must have been introduced 
from the Mediterranean basin. It is hardly to he 
expected that evidence of grain cultivation will be 
found in the British Isles or other parts of Northern 
Europe in strata corresponding to those in which 
Piette has found them in the south of France, for, 
as Nehring has shown (Uber Tundren und Step] ten 
df.r Jctzt- und Vorzrit, 1890), a period when these 
countries consisted of tundras ana steppes like those 
of modern Siberia must be postulated as existing 
for some considerable time after the end of the lee 
Age. In such an area, where ice still exists below 
the surface, agriculture would be impossible. Im¬ 
portation, moreover, from Asia through Russia 
would have been equally impossible at this period, 
the Caspian then extending much farther to the 
north and west, while the northern Aegean did not 
exist (see Uatzel’s map in SSGW , 1900). From the 
earliest literature of the Indo-Germanic peoples— 
the Vedas—it is clear that, though the early Hindus 
of this stock had large Hocks and herds, they also 
practised agriculture. But the meaning of the Avoid 
yam s which they apply to grain, and which is 
etymologically identical with the Greek feid, ‘spelt,’ 
is hard to define. Its modern representative in 
Persia, Baluchistan, and India seems ahvays to 
mean barley. A Avord for com, however, is very 
likely to vary its meaning according to latitude. 
Thus, in English, corn means to an Englishman 
wheat, to a Scotsman oats, to an American of the 
United States maize. The same word amongst 
other peoples of the same stock is variously applied, 
meaning to a North German rye, and in Scandi¬ 
navia barley. The Greeks knew and cultivated 
wheat, barley, and Iavo kinds of millet. In the 
classical period the Romans cultivated the same 
cereals, though the poets write of far , ‘spelt,’as 
being the grain Avhich formed the food of the eaily 
Romans. The Roman word for Avheat, tntu ton, 
is in origin an adjective, and must, have originally 
meant the threshed or milled grain, from tero , 
‘rub, pound.’ Oats and rye are not suitable for 
warm countries, and were not cultivated by the 
Greeks and Romans. Oats (Ppdpos) and rye (ppi$ a) 
were both knoAvn to the Greeks from Thrace. From 
the former, Dionysos, who came into Greece from 
Thrace, got the epithet of Ppbpios, as being in his 
northern home a god of beer, not, as in Greece, 
of Avme (d. E. Harrison, Prolegomena , p. 410). 
Schrader (in Helm’s Kulturpflanzcn und Haustiere 1 , 
p. 503) quotes Dieuches, a doctor of the 4th cent. B.C., 
for oat meal, which was regarded as superior to 
barley meal. In both Greece and Rome, probably, 
barley played a great part in early times. It is to 
be noticed that far is etymologically identical with 
the English here and 6 ar-ley. The most plausible 
explanation of the name of the Greek goddess 
Persephone or Plierrephatta (the name occurs in a 
great variety of forms in the different Greek dia¬ 
lects) was 4 the barley-killer,’ the first element in 
the name being from the same root as far and here. 
This harmonizes well with the functions of Per¬ 
sephone, who is queen of the under world during 
the four months which elapse between the planting 
of the autumn-sown grain and spring. 

3 . Implements.—The operations of the farmer 
vary according to the season of the year, and the 
character of the implements varies according to the 
nature of the opeiations. For Europe the earliest 
description is given by Homer. On the shield of 
Achilles four rural scenes are depicted, three of 
which represent the seasons when the farmer’s life 
is busiest {Iliad, xviii. 541 ff.). On the first is 
shown a rich fallow in which many ploughmen 


arc driving their teams this way and that: many 
because, according to Professor Ridgeway’s ex¬ 
planation of the scene (JUS vi. p. 330), the land 
that is being ploughed is the common land of the 
community, and the ploughing must be begun by 
all the holders at the same time—an ancient 
>ractice whieh is still commemoiated in England by 
’lough Monday, the first Monday after IVelfth 
Night. The field is broad, and is for triple plough¬ 
ing (evpelav rpLiroXov , 542). When the ploughers reach 
the headland (riXcov apovpiis), a man comes forw'ard 
and oflers them a drink. ‘They then turn their 
team along the furrow, eager to reach the headland 
of the deep fallow'.’ This eagerness is sometimes 
explained, rather naively, as arising from the 
prospect of a drink at the other end. More pro¬ 
bably the emphasis rests upon the epithet deep. 
A fallow' speedily becomes covered with grass and 
weeds, which, Avith the very inellective plough that 
is still used in Greece, makes ploughing a hard 
task, even for a strong man. In modern times, 
even with the best plough, the breaking up of old 
pasture (which with improved implements would 
be a task of a similar nature) is a very difficult 
mattei. The threefold ploughing was required 
partly, no doubt, because the ancient plough w'as 
so ineffective. In Egypt, where the ploughing Avas 
done in a much more yielding soil, a man is repre¬ 
sented (not in the earliest art) as preceding the 
plough with a mattock, foi the plough has no 
coulter. That llomer looked upon ploughing 
fallow as very hard woik is clear from other 
assages, in a\ inch we are told that * he avIio lias 
ecu holding the plough (7 npKrbv 6-porpov) in a fallow 
all day is glad when the sun goes down and he 
can hie him home to supper, though his knees 
totter beneath him as he goes’ (Od. xiii. 31-34). 
The oxen in the yoke also feel the strain (11. xiii. 
705). Hence, with the deA'elopment of the plough 
and of a system of tillage, agriculture of necessity 
passed more into the hands of men. Moreovei, 
when a pastoral people turns to agriculture, it 
objects to women ha\ mg to do with the cattle. 
‘Among the Bechuanas the men never allow the 
Avomen to touch their cattle. The ploughs cannot 
be used except by the help of cattle, and therefore 
the men have now to do the heavy work’ (E. 
liolub, JA1 x. p. 11 ). In countries where cultiva¬ 
tion is carried on in gardens rather than in fields, 
the hoe or mattock remains the regular implement 
of cultivation. Such countries are the South Sea 
Islands and a great part of China. So also in the 
world of the gods, Dcmeter handed over agriculture, 
so far as ploughing w’as concerned, to Triptolemus, 
who, as the Homeric hymn to Demeter tells us, 
till then was but a prince (OefuoroirbXos paoiXevs, 
473) of Eleusis. Henceforth his name, whatever 
its original meaning, is identified with rpliroXot, 
the word for the triple ploughing. It is, however, 
probably only Athenian pride that makes plough¬ 
ing take its rise in the little plain of Eleusis. In 
such little plains in the Hebrides, the caschrom, the 
little crooked spade, is hardly yet extinct. The 
plough, in all probability, took its origin in larger 
areas with deeper soil. Such an area was Boeotia, 
from which comes the earliest European poem on 
agricultme, Hesiod’s Wurlcs and Days. A still 
better example of an area suited for the plough is 
Thessaly, the bed of an earlier inland sea, drained 
when the Peneus cut its Avay through the vale of 
Teinne. Eleusis had traditions of a connexion with 
the far north of Greece and Thrace, and it is sig¬ 
nificant that the word Triptolemus by its pt in¬ 
stead of p preserves a feature which, in historical 
names, is specially characteristic of Northern 
Greece. 

It is unnecessary to suppose that the plough was invented 
only in one place. Its simplest form is a forked stick with one 
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of the limbs cut- off short. Tin* stump with its sharp point, forms 
the sole and rhe cutting edge of the plough, the long branch 
forms the handle. In this form, pushed along by the handle, 
the plough is able only Lo make a shallow groove. The next 
stage in its development is either to find a tree with two 
branches so arranged that one may form the handle * and the 
other penetrate the ground, while the trunk forms the pole, or 
to attach to the simpler forked stick another branch at right 
angles. This forms the pole, and b\ means of it some powerful 
pulling force may he applied This force may either be hoys, as 
in an Egyptian representation of ploughing, or some of the 
lower animals,- cows, bullocks, buffaloes, or mules. In Egyptian 
art the ass is never represented m the plough ; but Varro ( 1 . *20. 
4 ) sa.vB the ass was used in Campania. The Greeks preferred 
the mule to the ox as speedier, according to Homer (11. x. 352- 
3f>3). In Sarawak a wooden plough is drawn l>\ a buffalo. Its 
like that of a pointed stick dragged through the land 
to a depth of four inches ( Sarawak, i. p. 4‘22) The Greeks had 
not discarded the plough made of a forked stick (avroyvor) in 
Hesiod’s time, though both he and Homer know a more elabor¬ 
ate form, the mortised plough (jn/*ro»' aporp oe) Hesiod (II’. and 
l>. 432-434) advises the fanner to have one of each kind in cane 
of accidents. The more primitive form is to he of holm-oak, 
which in fitted into a shoe (ihvpa), to the front end of which the 
share, when it had been discovered, was attached. In Ifesiod’B 
tune the pole was connected to the rest of the plough by wooden 
pegs, hi the Egyptian plough it in simply hound fast- hy a rope 
(for full details of the Egyptian plough, see an article by II 
Schafer in the Annual oj the llntuh School at Athens, x. p. 
127II ). The wood for the plough is to be cut in the autumn, be¬ 
cause it is then less likely to suffer from dry-rot. A piece of the 
proper shape may not be easy to find. The pole is to be of bay or 
elm, the shoe of oak. Hesiod is a cautious farmer, and wishes 
everything to be steady. Ills yoke of oxen are to 1/e nine years 
old, his ploughman forty. Such oxen will not be restive, such 
a ploughman will attend to his work and not gaze after his 
comrades (444). 

To a similar or even less advanced stage of civilization belong 
the primitive ploughs which are represent,ed in rock drawings 
on the borders of France and I tab and m Sweden. In these 
the plough consists of (1) a bent branch to which (2) the pole is 
attached. Near the end of the pole a cross-bar is attached 
which crosses the foreheads of the oxen, and, as in ancient 
Greece and Egypt, and largely in the East still, is fixed to the 
horns (see the figures in Sophus Muller’s Urgeschichte Europas, 
p. 147). There are no reins , as is shown in one of the scenes 
represented, a second man leads the oxen. Bv .the time of the 
Homan writers the form of the plough had developed consider¬ 
ably. Cato and Varro give no details, but the elder Pliny was 
acquainted with the coulter and with several varieties of plough¬ 
share. In his tune a recent improvement had been made m 
Rhietia by adding two wheels A plough of this kind is figured 
hy I)r. E. B. Tylor (JA 1 p. 79). As he says, the modern English 
plough * improves upon this rather in details of construction and 
material than in essential principle.’ But the descendant of 
this is the ‘grubber,’ or the drill plough ; the ordinary plough 
arises from tnc first typo by the addition of a mould-board. 

Needless to say, this and all other operations of husbandry 
were regulated hy the stars. Certain days were fortunate for cer¬ 
tain operations, and others not, as is expounded in the latter 
part of Hesiod’s H'orA-.v and Day. s, and is observed in all countries 

The earliest form of harrowing is, no doubt, represented hy the 

breaks the clods. ’ Let the slave who follows a little behind,’ 
says Hesiod of the same practice m his inuntry, ‘give the birds 
some trouble by covering the seed.’ Pliny says the Egyptians 
once trod in the seed with swine (xvni. 47). In Egyptian art 
only sheep are so represented (Ermau, L\fe in Ancient Egypt, 
p. 421)), though Herodotus (ii. 14) says that below Memphis 
swine were regularly so used. On the Isthmus of Panama it is 
lossible to dispense wttli harrowing, because the brushwood is 
eft lying on the ground, and the seeds are scattered amongst 
it (Bancroft, 1. p. 769). In St. Hilda, Martin observed that the 
harrow, which was entireh of wood, had teeth only at the front 
end, because wood was so scarce. The place of others was 
taken by ’long tangles of sea-ware tied to the harrow bv the 
small etidB; tne roots hanging loose behind scatter the clods 
broken by the wooden teeth ’ {A Voyage to St. Hilda (1755), p 
18) Pliny (xviii. 20) recognizes both a hurdle and a mattock 
(rostrum) for this purpose. 

The scene upon the shield of Achilles to represent summer 
is the cutting of the corn on a prince’s private estate (rtpevo* 
jiatnhrjiov, 550). Some were cutting with vi ckles (Spendvas), others 
were engaged in binding into sheaves the handfuls which boys 
brought, them from the reapers. Similar scenes are represented 
in Egyptian art, where the sickle was serrated Such serrated 
sickles go back to the Stone Age (Flinders Pet-ne, Illahun, 
Kahun, and Gurob, PI \n. Mg. 27). The early Greek sickle 
must also have been serrated, as xopdoau Is the verb used of 
sharpening it- in llesiod (see Works and Days, 387, with l’aley’s 
note). Some Egyptian figures are represented as pulling the 
grain up hy the roots. Tins may have been to avoid wasting 
tho straw, which, according to Pliny (xviii 47), was only about 
a cubit long, owing to the dry sandy subsoil. In St. Hilda, ac¬ 
cording to Martin, the corn was pulled up by the roots in order 
to have it as long as possible for thatch. As a rule, in ancient 


* In Sir 0. Fellows’ sketch (Journal written during an Ex¬ 
cursion in Asia Minor, p. 71), the stump is the part on which the 
share iB fitted. The same kind of plough is still used in some of 
the Greek islands. 


hues, most of the straw was left, on the ground, and this when 
et on fire or ploughed m helped to manure the ground Pliny 
■bserved (xvin. 7‘2) that the stubble was left long except where 
straw was required for thatch or for fodder. 

Between seedtime anil harvest in most countries hoeing has to 
he done. Where the crops have to he hoed, thiB work is often 
left to women. In Greek agriculture, at least of the 5th and 
later centuries b.c., this work was done hy men, and to leave it 
ndone was regarded os very bad farming (Xenophon, Oecon- 
ntcwt, xvii. 12; Theocritus, x. 14) 

For all the operations of husbandry a cart or 
r nggon is of importance. The employment- of the 
eart is slower in developing than that of the plough, 
partly because extended use of it demands good 
roads. The prudent llesiod advises the farmer to 
have his eart ready in good time against the spring. 

‘ for it is easy to say, “ Let me have a pair ot oxen 
and a cart,” and it is easy to answer, “No, my 
oxen have held work to do. ’ The man wise in his 
own conceit says he will make a cait for himself, 
poor fool, and does not even know that theie are a 
hundred pieces of wood in a cart, which he must 
take care t-o have in store hy him beforehand ’ (op. 
cit. 453-457). Yet in some parts of the British 
Islands which are now 7 famous for agriculture there 
were few or no caits as late as the middle of the 
18th century. In Aberdeenshire, crops were even 
then carried from the field and manure lrom the 
farmyard in currarhs, a sort of wicker panniers 
hung on either side of a crook saddle , while corn 
was taken to the mill or the seaport in sacks upon 
horseback (Pratt, Buchan 3 , p. 19). Pennant ob¬ 
served in Caithness that the beasts of burden 
were the women. * They turn their patient backs 
to the dunghills, and leeeive in their kcizcs, or 
baskets, as much as their buds ami masters think 
fit to fling in with then pitchforks, and then trudge 
to the fields in droves of sixty or seventy’ (Tour in 
Scotland m 17UU, 3rd ed. p. 168). The first 
mechanical method of transporting heavy weights 
was, no doubt, upon a sled, a rough frame of wood 
witli stout cross-bars, or a hurdle. A good speci- 
men of the Egyptian sled for carrying corn-sacks is 
figured in II. Schafer’s article in the Annual of the 
British School at Athens , x. p. 139). Vairo tells ua 
that manure was taken to the fields upon hurdles for 
the purpose (crates stercorariae, i. 22, 3). This was 
an old Human practice, as the list- of necessaries 
lor a farm which he is quoting is taken from Cato 
(tie Agricultura, x.). Cato, however, also provides 
three asses with panniers for this purpose [usmos 
orrtatos clitcllanos tjut stercus vex tent it is), so that 
the crates, as they are mentioned next to the irjtex, 
a kind of rake, may have been used for harrowing 
in the manure after it was spread upon the fields. 

A eart without wheels was formerly widely used 
in the mountainous parts of Britain, and is still used 
in Ireland, the shafts being continued to form the 
frame, with their ends resting on the ground. The 
body of the cart, was formed by tw’o semicircular 
bows of wood, the ends of which were fastened to 
the shaft poles. These bows were kept in posi¬ 
tion by a oar running between their apices. The 
shaft poles were kept m position hy cross-bars, 
and the bows also had cross-pieces ; so that the 
shape of the body was that, of a tilt-eait (these aie 
illustrated in Dr. Haddon’s Study of Man, 165 If.). 

A great advance in the development of the cart 
is marked by the introduction of wheels. The 
early history of the wheel is not clear. As, in the 
early heavy w'aggon, the axle and wheels turn 
together, it- is obvious that wheels and axle m one 
block might have developed out, of rollers. This 
view 7 is adopted by Dr. Tyloi (.TAJ x. p. 79), and 
doubtfully hy Dr. Haddon (Study of Man, p. 173). 
Such a primitive ariangement is still to be found 
in Portugal. On the other hand, Professor Ridge¬ 
way contends (Origin and Influence of the Thorough¬ 
bred Horse, p. 4S8) that the war chariot w 7 ith 
spoked w'heels is earlier than the ox cart, which 
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was modelled upon it. The body of the cart was a 
creel «>t -wicker work, which could lie removed at 
will. Of farm carts the Homans had two kinds 
two-w heeled ( plaustrum ) and four-wheeled ( plan - 
strum mams). Since they are termed stridentia 
plaustrn (Virgil, Georgies, iii. 536), it is evident 
that they moved with much creaking, like the 
‘groaning’ or ‘singing’ carts of Spain and Portu¬ 
gal (Haddon, Study of Man, p. 18611.). The noise 
is caused by ‘ the friction of the axle against tin 
wedges in the llooi of the waggon which keep i 
in its place’ (Iladdon, p. 1 SD). The cattle wen 
harnessed to the pole by a yoke which was fastenei 
by a pin near the end of the pole, and las Ins 
tightly with a thong or cold. Some kind of straj 
was fastened acioss under the neck of the animal 
The modern hums are liguied by Sir C. Fellows 
{Journal, p 71), the ancient Egyptian by Schafer 
in the aiticle aheady mentioned. 

4 . Since in t lie countries round the Eastern Medi¬ 
terranean the corn harvest, comes 011 in May and 
June, the industry of autumn is the ingathering 
of tree fiuit and tlie making of wine ami olive oil, 
just as the making of cider is a ehaiacteristic 
autumn occupation of England, and on the Saxon 
font at Buinliam Deepdale, in Norfolk (which has 
twelve scenes lepiesentmg the months), is taken 
as the typical occupation for October. Hence the 
vintage is taken for the autumn scene upon the 
shield of A< hi lies. The young men and maidens 
carry the fiuit in wicker baskets, a lad plaj r s on 
the lyre and sings to them, and they join in sing¬ 
ing and dancing (fl. xvili. 501 11 .). The vine grows 
wild lound the Mediterranean, and in Asia as far 
as the Himalayas. Grape seeds have been found 
in pile dwellings of the later Stone Age in Italy, 
and of at least the Bronze Age in Switzeiland 
and vine leaves have been discovered in the tufa 
round Montpellier and Meyiargue in Provence 
(de Candolle, (’ ulHunted Plants , o. 192). The use 
of wine was probably introduced to the Greeks 
fiom Asia Minoi 01 Tin ace. Hesiod contemplates 
that his farmer may make a voyage after harvest, 
hut adjures him not to wait for the new wine, in 
case ot had weather (op. at. 66311'.)- Such a 
voyage from Burntia would probably lie to Lesbos, 
or tin* adjacent mainland, which was famous for 
its wine. Accenting to all tradition, the use of 
wine and the culture of the grape w r eie later in 
Italy, st ill more so in the countries ninth of the 
Alps (Schrader, Jleallejrilon, s.v. * Weill’). 

The last of the crops which had moie than a local 
importance was that of the olive. According to de 
Candolle (Origin of Cultivated Plants, p. 283), 

1 its prehistoric area probably extended from Syria 
towauls Gieece.’ At Athena, till the development 
of the mines at Laurium, the trade in olive oil w r as 
the only important export industry, the soil being 
thin and ill adapted for agriculture. The olive, 
indeed, was supposed to be the special gift of the 
patron goddess Athene, and the sacred olive trees 
were protected from harm by heavy penalties. No 
doubt in early times such heavy penalties alone 
protected all produce, whether of domesticated 
plants or animals, against the instinct of primitive 
savagery to seize it for immediate use without re¬ 
gard to future loss (see Tabu and Totemism). The 
olive, as the Latin form of the word shows, spread 
from Greece to Italy, and from Italy again to the 
north of Europe. It is clear from Cato and Varro 
that in their time the vine and olive crops were 
regarded as of much greater importance than the 
growing of cereals. This was the result of the 
second Punic war. Ilannibal devastated rural 
Italy ; the agricultural population had to flee to 
the towns for protection, and stay there for half a 

g eneration while the war lasted, and the farmers 
lemselves were drafted into the army. When 


the war was over, the rustics had no capital where¬ 
with to restore their farms ; the State was unable 
to help them, and the wealthy quietly annexed 
the derelict farms of the poor. With the develop¬ 
ment of an Empire outside Italy, corn came in 
payment of taxes from the subject States. With 
curious lack of economic insight, Gaius Gracchus, 
who was anxious to restore the rural population, 
caused this imported corn to be sold at less than 
its market value, with the result of making it 
impossible to grow corn for sale in Italy. 

It is impossible to enter here into the more 
advanced tiepaitinents of agriculture, the use of 
irrigation, which developed early in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, and which is also lecogrnzed by 
Homer ; and the cultivation of fruit trees by prun¬ 
ing and grafting. Wallace observed ( travels , 
p. 335) that the natives on the Amazon never 
pruned or did anything else to their fruit trees. 
On the other hand, the labourers imported from 
Melanesia into (Queensland were much surprised 
to find black men who had no garden. I 11 the 
Melanesian islands, in Sarawak, and elsewhere, 
irrigation has long been practised (Cudriuglon, The 
Melanesians, p. 3U3 ; Sarawak, i. p. 4UG). 

After the corn hat vest was finished, the corn had 
to be threshed. ’Phis was done by oxen heading 
it out on the hard tbieshing-lloor [for the making 
of which Varro and Virgil (Georgies, i. 178-18U) give 
careful dilei turns), or by diaggmg over it a sledge 
or heavy toothed plank, as was the Homan prac¬ 
tice, and as is still done in Asia Minor (Fellows, 
Travels, p. 51). (Prehistoric methods weie pro¬ 
bably much simpler, the corn possibly being 
stripped from the ear by hand). The corn was 
stored foi winter use in caietully plastered undci- 
giound chambers, so as to escape, as far as poss¬ 
ible, the ravages of vermin. As we have seen, 
corn was stored even in the Stone Age. 

The last task in the preparation of corn for food 
prior to cooking it was the making of it into meal 
or flour. 1 ’iet.t.e found rubbing stones in a late 
stratum of the Paheohthie Age (Hoops, p. 280), 
though these woie not necessai ily used for corn. 
Hancroft’s description (i. 653) of the methods of 
the aborigines ol Yucatan probably repicsents 
appioximately very ancient, practice. The grain 
is first soaked, anil then biuised on the rubbing 
stone and wetted occasionally till it becomes soft 
paste. From the rubbing stone develop the pestle 
and mortar of later times, which are often men¬ 
tioned m tlie life of ancient Athens. But the 
handmill, with its heavy under stone and its 
lighter upper stone, which turns upon tlie other, 
goes back to the Stone Age (Hoops, p. 301 f. ; 
Schrader, Ileal lex ikon, s.v. ‘ Mahleu ’). As they 
are often found in the graves of women, it is evi¬ 
dent that this also was one of the duties of early 
woman, as indeed is clear from the literature of all 
countries from the earliest times. 

Litbratcrb.—F or Mesopotamia and Egj'pt the representation! 
in art: Perrot-Chipiez for both ; the illustrations in Wilkinson 
(the text is out of date) and Lepsius, Denkmaleraxis Aegypten ; 
and the books mentioned m the text. For Greece: Hesiod, 
and incidentally Homer; Theophrastus, Hist, of Plants , etc, 
and de Causis J'lantarum ; with many allusions in Aristotle, 
Xenophon, and elsewhere (the Geoponiea belongs to the late 
Komun Empire, but contains information from earlier sources). 
For Rome : Cato (its present is not the onginul form of the 
work); Varro, who professes to have read Fhumician, Greek, 
and Latin works on the subject, and was himself competent; 
Virgil, who, as a farmer’s son, and himself a farmer, writes in 
the Georgies with knowledge and interest, though not, of 
course, in technical fashion [the Moretum attributed to him 
’ves ari excellent account of a day in the life of a simple rustic]; 
olumella, elaborate but inexact; Palladius, the greater part 
of whose work is arranged as a farmer’s year, and had much 
influence in the Middle Ages. Detailed accounts of Greek and 
Roman agriculture will be found In Baumeister’s DenkmaUr 
des klass. AUertums, s.v. 1 Ackerbau ;’ Smith’s Gr.-llom. Ant., 
and Pauly, s.v. * Ackerbau ' (this, though old, still contains much 
that is usefu’]. The agriculture of the Semitio nations is 
treated in the various Bible Dictionaries; Indian agriculture 
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m the Vedic A)jo by Zimmer, Altrndiachet Leben . General 
*<•« omits, s]ie<'iiilly for the ln<io-(ieruinui<- peoples, are givon, 
with full rrfneiices* to liieiature, m Schrader's Sprachver- 
oleirhung ii ml /'njeschuhte {a new edition is in course of 

t mblu-utionj and Heallexxkon der indogermamschen Altertums- 
undr Cf also Rehlen, Der Pjlug und da a Pflugen bet den 
tinmern unit in M/tlel Europa in rorgeschirhtlicher Zeit (l)illen- 
burg, 1901); Mermper, Jndo-germanisehe Forsehungen, xvi. 
183 IT., nu 100 IT (with many illustrations). Thu cultivated 
plants are treated bj de Candolle (Origin of Cultivated Plants, 
1884), by Helm (Kulturptlanzen und Ilausthierit (ed. by 
Schrader, 15102), and bj Hoops (Waldbaumr und Kulturptlanzen 
iin yennanischrn Allerturn, 15)06) These works jyive full refer¬ 
ences to other literature. The origins of agriculture are treated 
also by Hahn, Die llaustierr, 185X5, Demeter und Daubo, 1896, 
and Das Alter der mrthschaj'llirhen Kultur der Menschheit, 
1905; by Sophus Muller, IJrgesrhuhtc Europas , 1905; and by 
Hirt, Die b'dogermanen, i., 1005. Mucke's book (Prycttch- 
ichtr des Ackerbaues und der Vtehzucht: Eine neve Tkrone, 
1898) must be used with caution. p t UlLES. 

AHERIA (Skr. akhetika, ‘a hunter’).—A Dra- 
vidian tnlie of hunters, fowlers, and thieves, found 
in North India to the number of 35,447, of whom 
the majority inhabit the United Provinces and the 
Panjah. Tlieir religion is of the animistic type, 
and they worship a host of minor gods or godlmgs, 
and spirits not included in the oilhodox Hindu 
lantheon. Some, who are more iniluenced by 
finduisin, follow I)evl, the Mother-goddess; but 
in the United Provinces their tribal god is Mekhft- 
sura (Skr. mesha-dsura> ‘the ram spnit’), of which | 
they can give no account, but which probably repre- I 
sents a primitive form of theriolatry. Cluga or 
Zahir Plr, the famous saint round whom has been 
collected a curious cycle of legend, is worshipped 
by the agency of a Musalman officiant (Crooae, 
Popular Bel u/ ton , i. 211 f.). Another M ulmmmadan 
saint worshipped by them is the Miyan oi Mnan 
Sahib of Amroha in the Morfidiihad district, of 
whom also strange legends are told (Shea Tioyer, 
Pakistan, iii. 235 ; Crookc, op.rif.i. 2J7). in a lower 
stage of animism is Jakhi^a, who is apparently a 
deified sweeper, a member of which caste attends 
his shrine. To him a pig is saenliced, and the 
sweepei officiant rubs a little of the blood upon the 
foreheads of children to repel evil hpints. Ilarai 
and Chamar, two of the common village godlings, 
are also worshipped. To the latter the ollering is a 
cake of wdieat, hut in serious cases a ram is otlered, 
the flesh of which is then and there consumed in 
the presence of the god. It is a curious fact that 
the Alienas have appiopriated as their patron saint 
Vfilnnki, the mythical compiler of the epic of the 
Kamflyana. The sacrifices to the tribal godlings 
are generally performed by a member of the family 
which makes the ollering, not by a regular priest. 
In some cases where the victim is not actually 
slain, it is released after blood has been drawn from 
its ear. The Aherias stand in great fear of the 
ghosts of the dead; and w hen they cremate a 
corpse, they fling pebbles in the direction of the 
pyre as they return home, in order to prevent the 
spirit fiom accompanying them. 

Litkratckk —Crookc, Ti it>i >. and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 1896, i. -Till , Pojnilar Religion and Folk¬ 
lore of Northern India, new oil. 1896, fa. 67. 

W. CltOOKE. 

AHIMSA.— Ahumd is the Indian doctrine of 
non-iniury, that is, to all living things (men and 
animals). It tirst finds expression in a mystical 
assage in the Chandogya Upanishad (3.17), where 
ve ethical qualities, one being ahihtsd, are said to 
be equivalent to a part of the sacrifice of which the 
whole life of man is made an epitome. This is not 
exactly the same as the Hebrew’ prophet’s ‘I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice,’ but it comes near to 
it. The date of this document may be the 7th cent. 
B.C. This was also the probable time of the rise of 
the Jains, who made the non-injury doctrine ajead- 
ing tenet of their school. (See, for instance, Acha- 
ranga Suita 1. 4. 2, translated by Jacobi, Jaw a 
Suf rat, 1. 3W). It is the first of the five vows of the 


Jain ascetics ( ib . p. xxiii.); and they carried it to 
great extremes, not driving away vermin fiom thuii 
clothes or bodies, and cairymg a iiltei and a bloom 
to save minute insects in the water they diank oi 
on the ground whole they sat (ib. p. xxvii). 

The doctrine has been common giound in all 
Indian sectB from that time to the piesent. Hut 
each school of thought looks at it m a difleient way, 
and carries it out in pi act ice in dill’eieiil degrees. 
The early Buddhists adopted it fully, hut drew the 
line at what we should now call ordinary, idisen¬ 
able humanity. It occurs twice in the eightfold 
path,—no doubt the \ ery essence of Buddhism,— 
first undei light aspn at ion, and again under right 
conduct (Majjluma in. 251 — Saiiiyutta v. 9 ). It is 
the tirst, in the l eu Precepts toi the Older ( sikkhd- 
paddvt), and therefoie of tlie live rules of conduct, 
for laymen (pahe/ia sildni), w hich col respond to the 
firNt live of the Precepts (Vimiva i. 83, Auguttara 
iii. 203). It is the subject of the first paragraph of 
the old tract on conduct, the Silas, which is cer¬ 
tainly one of the very oldest of extant Buddhist 
documents, and is incorporated bodily into so many 
of the Suttantas (Rhys Davids, Jtialogues of the 
Buddha , i. 3, 4). Asoka made it i lie subject of 
the first and second of the Bock fluids m which 
he recommended his religion to his people, and 
refers again to it in the fourth. But he had long 
been a Build hist before, in the tirst. lid id, he pro¬ 
claimed himself a vegetarian. The rule of the 
Buddhist Older was io accept any food otVered to 
them on their round for alms; when Devadatta 
demanded a moie stringent rule, the Buddha ex¬ 
pressly refused to make any change (Vina i/a Texts , 
ii. 117, iii. 253); and a much-quoted hymn, the 
Amagandha Sutta (translated by Uausboll, SBE 
x. 40), put into the mouth of Kassapa the Buddha, 
laj r s dow’n that it is not the eating of flesh that 
defiles a man, but the doing of evil deeds. The 
Buddhist application of the principle differs, there¬ 
fore, from the Jain. 

It would be a long, and not very useful, task to 
trace the diflerent degrees in which the theory has 
been subsequently held It is sufficient to note 
that the less stringent view’ has prevailed. At the 
end of the long Buddhist domination the practice 
of animal snciiliccs had ceased, and though w’ith 
the revival of Brahman influence an attempt was 
made to restore them, it failed. The use of meat 
ub food had been given up, and has never revived. 
But the Indians have not become strict vegetarians. 
Dried fish is still widely eaten ; and though there 
is a deep-rooted aversion to taking animal life of 
any other kind, the treatment of living animals, 
di aught oxen and camels for instance, is not 
always thoughtlul. Nowhere else, however, has 
the doctrine of ahiihsd had so gieat and long-con¬ 
tinued an influence on national character. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

AHIQAR, THE STORY OF.- In several 
versions of the Thousand and One Nights , the 
story of the sage Ahiqar (l,Iaikfi.r, Rikar, etc. ; cf. 
oil the original form of the name, Lidzb. in ThLZ , 
1899, col. 608) is to he found. The tale is derived 
from a compilation which was circulated especi¬ 
ally among the Christians of Syria (cf. Lidzb. in 
ZUMG i. 1896, p. 152). The contents of the story 
are as follows :—Abic^ar is minister of Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria. He is already sixty years old, and 
has sixty w ives in sixty palaces, hut no son. He lias 
recourse to the gods (in the Armenian version, to 
Belshim, Shimil and Shamin ; cf. on this Lidzb. 
in Ephem. i. p. 259) and prays for children, but re¬ 
ceives the reply that they have been denied to him, 
and is advised to adopt his nephew Nadan, and 
to bring him up instead of a son. Ahiqar does so, 
devoting the greatest care to the physical and intel¬ 
lectual cnlture of his nephew, but the young man 
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turns out ft failure. He squanders the property of 
Aliiqilr and commits all kinds of crimes. When 
he is on this account called in question by Abiqftr, 
Nadan seeks to devise meium to remove his uncle. 
He contrives an intrigue to represent him as a 
traitor to the king. The king is deceived, and 
condemns Abiq&r to death. However, Abiqftr and 
his wife Ashfeghni succeed in influencing the exe¬ 
cutioner to spare his life, and to execute in his 
stead a slave who had been condemned to death. 
Abiqftr is kept concealed by his wife, and is gener¬ 
ally supposed to be dead. The news, too, reaches 
the ears of Sennacherib’s rival, Pharaoh of Egypt, 
and encourages him to impose on Sennacherib 
the task of building him a palace between heaven 
and earth. If Sennacherib should be able to carry 
out this demand, he would pay to him the income 
of his empire for three years; but if not, Sen¬ 
nacherib must do the same to him. Of all the 
advisers of the king, no one is able to comply with 
the demand of Pharaoh—least of all, Nadan. The 
king is in the greatest extremity, and bitterly re- 

S erits the removal of Ahiqar. Then the executioner 
iscloses the fact that he, at the time of the com¬ 
mand of the king, did not carry out Abiqftr’s exe¬ 
cution, and that he is still alive. On hearing 
this, the king is highly delighted, releases Ahiqar, 
and sends him to Egypt, lie easily solves all pro¬ 
blems proposed by Pharaoh, and the latter has to 
pay the triImte and still otliei sums to Sennacherib. 
After his return home, Alnqai is again installed in 
his old position, and his nephew is unconditionally 
handed over to him. Ahiqar reproaches him for 
his actions, and the effect on Nadan is so strong 
that he ‘swelled up like a skin’ and hurst asunder. 

The importance of this narrative, from the side 
of the history of religion, consists in the fact that, 
in all likelihood, it belongs to the lost literature 
of the Aramaeans of the pie-Christian era(ef. Lid zb. 
in ThL'/j and Ejdn.ni. l.c.). That the story had 
arisen in ancient times can be concluded from the 
consideration that the contents of the tale, with the 
names of both the principal heroes, are alluded 
to in the Hook of Tobit(14 ,w ). The connexion of 
this passage in the Hook of Tolnt with the story 
of Ahiqar was first recognized by (J. Hoffmann 
( Ausznge, aus sj/risehen Akten prrsurher Marti/rc.r , 
p. 182), but he adopted the view that the story 
took its rise first in the Middle Ages under the 
influence of the passage in 'Point. However, the 
various versions of the story discovered since then 
make this supposition untenable, and the priority 
of the story of Ahiqai is now generally recognized. 
The heathen character of the talc, too, cannot be 
mistaken, and this is especially prominent in the 
Armenian veision. Among tlie gods mentioned in 
the text, the * God of heaven ’ takes Hie first, place. 
He is B'elsamin, whose worship was widely diffused 
among the Semitic peoples in the last- centuries B.c. 
and the first A.D. Especially instructive is the 
passage in which Ahiqar emphasizes the ascend¬ 
ency of B’elsamin as the ‘God of heaven 1 over Bel, 
sun and moon (cf. Ephnn. i. p. 2.">9). 

Litkratuke.--I n addition to the works mentioned in the text, 
cf. Benfey, Kleinere Srhnften, in. p, 180 IT.; Salhani, Conte* 
arabes (1890), p. 1 IT. (Arabic version); Jagid, Byzant. Zeitschr . 
1.(1892) p. 107 ff. (Slavonic version); Kuhn, m the same, p. 127 ff.; 
Meissner, ZDMG xlvin. (1891) p 171 ff. ; Lidzbarski, in the 
same, p. 671 ff. ; Lidzharski, Die neuara nun when Hand- 
sehnjten der Kgl. Biblwthek zu Berlin (1896), i. ii. p. 1 ff. 
(Arabic and new Aramaic version); Dillon, The Contemp. Iiev. 
Ixxiii (1898)p. 302 ff.; F. C. Couybearo, J. Rendel Harris, and 
Agnes Smith Lewis, The Story of Ahikar, London, 1898 (S\ riac, 
Arabic, Armenian, and Slavonic versions), Cosqtim, liB viu 
(18991 p. 60ff., 610ff.; Th. Reinach, HE.) xxxvm (1899) p Iff.; 
Halevy, Its viii. (1900) p. 23ff.; Gaster, JBAS, N. S. xxxii. 
(1900) p. 301 ff (Roumanian version); J. Dashian, Kurze biblio- 
graph ische UnLersuchungen u. Tezte, ii. (1901) p. 1 ff. ; J E i. 
(1901) p. 287 ff.; P. Vetter, Theol. Quartalschri/t, lxxxvi. (1904) 
pn. 321 ff., 612 ff., lxxxvil. (1905) pp. 321 ff., 497 ff. ; Bousset, 
ZNTW vi. (1906) p. 18011.; de Moor, Mwtan, N. 8. ii. (1901) p. 
446 *• M. LIDZBARSKI. 


AHlR.—An important tribe of agriculturists 
and breeders of cattle, which at the Census of 1901 
numliered 9,806,475, of whom the vast majority are 
found in Bengal (where it is by far the largest 
caste), the United and Central Provinces, and in 
smaller numbers throughout N. India. Their name 
connects them with the Abhiras, a people occupy¬ 
ing the Indus valley; and Lassen’s view, that the 
Siidras, or servile caste of the Hindu polity, with 
the Abhiras and Nish Adas, were a black, long¬ 
haired Indian race, occupying what is now the 
valley of Sind, is perhaps correct. Another sug¬ 
gestion, which would connect them with a Scythian 
tribe, the Abars, who are believed to have entered 
India in the 1st or 2nd cent. B.C., is less probable. 
In N. India their traditions connect them with 
Mathura, the holy land of Krishna; and the Jftdu- 
bansl, one of their subdivisions, claim descent 
from the Yftdava tribe to which Kiishua is haul to 
have belonged ; while another, the Natal Inns! of 
the United Provinces, the Narnia Ghosh of Bengal, 
claims as its ancestor Nanda, the foster-father of 
the divine child. 

1. Bengal. — In Bengal the caste is known as 
Goftlft (Skr. gopala , ‘a cowherd’), and in accord¬ 
ance with the legend of their descent they are 
generally worshippers of Krishna, and therefore 
members of the vaishnava sect. But their cult 
is of a much lower type than the pietistic form 
of Vaishnavism associated in Bengal with the 
teaching of Chaitanya. Thus, they have a special 
feast, known as the Govardhan-puja, which takes 
its name from the holy Mathura hill associated 
with the cult of Krishna, at which they pray to a 
heap of lioiled rice which is supposed to represent 
the lull, and make an ottering of food, red-lead, 
tunuei ic, and flowers to pvery cow which they 
possess. In other parts the worship is paid to a 
mass of eowdung made to represent a human form, 
presumably that of Krishna. A still more primi¬ 
tive ntc is that described by Buchanan (in Mai tin, 
E. India, i. 194), when at the Ihvdli , or Feast of 
Lamps, they tie together the feet of a pig, and drive 
their cattle over the wretched animal until it is 
killed, after which they boil and eat the flesh in 
the lields, though on other occasions they are not 
permitted to taste pork. Here the pig was prob¬ 
ably originally a sacred animal, and is sacrament¬ 
ally slain to promote the fertility of the lields 
(Frazer, Gulden Hough' 1 , ii. 366 If.). 

It ih a curious proof of the sympathy which even Hindus of 
high cast p and social jKMution exhibit towards the coarser side 
of Hinduism, that when, m 18<»5, the English officer in charge of 
the Sant.il country prohibited thiH brutal rite, u protest was 
immediately made in the Legislative Council of Bengal by one 
of its members. It is satisfactory to find that the Lieutenant- 
Governor supported the action of his subordinate (North Indian 
Notes and Queries, v. 38). 

In W. Bengal they have special reverence for the 
hero Lorik, round whom a cycle of curious legend 
centres, and for Ka.4i Baba or Kaslnath, the ghost 
of a murdered Brahman, which is great 1 y feared. 
If he be not propitiated, he brings disease upon the 
cattle ; and ltisley dcscrilies how, when the plague 
appears, ‘ the village cattle are massed together, 
arid cotton seed sprinkled over them. The fattest 
and sleekest animal being singled out, it is severely 
beaten with rods. The herd, scared by the noise, 
scamper oil to the nearest shelter, followed by the 
scape-bull ; and by this means it is thought the 
murrain is stayed.’ 

2 . United Pruinnre *.—In the United Provinces, 
those meiuhcis of the caste who are initiated into 

ny of the orthodox sects are either Vaishnavas or 
aivas, the former preferring the cult of Krishna, 
the latter that of Siva or of his consort Devi 
in some one of her many forms, in preference the 
goddess known as the Vindhyabftsml Devi, who 
has her temple at Yindhyachal in the Mirzapur 
district, and is supposed to be the guardian goddess 
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of the Vindhyan Hills. In Kahftranpur they have 
two deities who preside over marriage — Brahm 
Devata and Bar Devatft, the former representing 
the great Hindu god Brahma, who has an image of 
gold in human form ; the latter the banyan tree 
(Hind, bar, Skr. vata). On the night of the wed¬ 
ding the image of Brahm Devata is hi ought by the 
goldsmith and placed upon the marriage-platform. 
When the binding portion of the rite has U*en per¬ 
formed, the bride and bridegroom offer to the image 
sandalwood, rice, flowers, incense, sweetmeats, and 
cakes, and light lamps before it. The women of 
the household then bury the image in the kitchen, 
and raise an earthen platform over it. The mem- 
liers of the family worship this daily by pouring 
water over it, and on feast days offerings of milk 
and rich cakes are made to it. This is done until 
a second marriage takes place in the family, when 
it is dug up and removed, and its place is taken by 
a new image. This is a very curious survival of 
Brahma worship among a people where we were 
unlikely to suspect its existence. Except in a few 
temples specially dedicated to this, the head of the 
Hindu triad, his cult has now largely fallen into 
disuse. The worship of the banyan tree is closely 
connected with the custom of tree-marriage (Crooke, 
Popular lleligion anrl Folk-lore of N. India ., ii. 115). 
Among the Ahlr the bridegroom marks the trunk 
of the tree with vermilion at the same time as he 
marks the pai ting of the bride’s hair with the same 
substance—a rite which is an obvious survival of 
the blood-covenant, marking the reception of the 
bride into a new kith and kin different from her 
own. 

They also worship the I'amlionpir (see i’ANOH- 
PIUIVA) and various minor local gods, the most 
popular of whom is Ka^inath, a deified ghost, at 
whose festival pots of milk are set to boil for the 
refieshrnent of the godling ; and one man, becoming 
possessed by the deity, pours tlu; contents ovei his 
shoulder, and is said never to he scalded. Their 
special cattle-god in the eastern parts of these 
Provinces is Bimath (Skr. vira-natfut, ‘ hero-lord ’), 
who is represented by a collection of five wooden 
images rudely carved into human form. 

3 . Central Provinces. — A similar quintette of 
gods of disease is worshipped in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. Here their principal deities are Dulha Deo, 
said to be a deified bridegroom who died on his 
wedding-day (see Dll A VIDIAN’S), and Budh& Deo, 
the chief god of the Combs. As in Bengal, their 
chief festival is the Divali, when they go about be¬ 
decked with strings of cowry shells, singing and 
dancing. They also pay much respect to a deified 
man, lJaridfis Baba, lie is said to have been a yogi 
ascetic, and to have possessed the power of separating 
his soul from his bony at pleasure. One day he went 
in spirit to Benares, and left his body in the house 
of one of his disciples, an Ahlr. As he did not 
return, and the people ascertained that a dead body 
was lying in this house, they insisted that it should 
be burned. After this was done, Haridas returned, 
and when lie found that his body had been burned, 
lie entered into another man, and through him in¬ 
formed the people what a terrible mistake had been 
made. In atonement for their error, they worship 
him to this day. We have here an excellent ex¬ 
ample of the world-wide belief in the separable soul. 
The beliefs of the Ahlr in this Province are of a 
very primitive type, and Bussell points to obvious 
survivals of totem ism in the titles of some of the 
sub-castes. 

4 . Deccan. —In the Deccan tin* Ahlr are known 
as Ca\ Ii, which is t he equivalent of Could, explained 
above. Here they are woishippers of the ordinaly 
Hindu gods,—in particular of Siva- and their priests 
nrejangains, or officiants of the Lingayat (wli. see) 
sect. Those known as Maratlm Copiils worship 


the Mother-goddess, the Devi of Tuliapur in the 
Nizam’s dominions, K&nholia, Khandoba of Jejuri 
in the Poona district, and Maliasoba, with offerings 
of sandal paste, flowers, and food. Each familydcdi- 
cates a she-bntt'alo to Kanhoha, or Krishna, rears 
her with care, and does not load her or sell her milk 
and butter, but presents these to a Brahman. Fur¬ 
ther south in Kapara, the Collar, a kindred tribe, 
worship Krishna, Siva under the form of the terrible 
Kala Bhairava, and his consort Parvati. The rites 
in honour of these deities are performed after the 
Lingayat rule. 

5 . Oaddi , (/host .—In N. India, when Ahlr are 
converted to Islam, they are known an Ghosi (‘a 
shooter,’ Skr. ghush , ‘ to shout after cattle ’) or 
Gaddi, and follow the Muhammadan rule, with 
some admixture of Dravidian animism. In Bombay 
they use many Hindu rites at marriage and birth, 
worship an image of the goddess Devi at the I )asahrft 
festival, and of Lakshmi, the goddess of good luck, 
at the Divali, when they also adore the Tulasi or 
holy basil plant, os at the Holi they worship the 
castor-oil plant. 

Quite distinct from these are the Gaddi of the 
Pan jab Hills, of whose beliefs llose has given a full 
account. Thqy are nominally Hindus by religion, 
worshipping Siva by preference, and, in addition 
to him, Nagas or serpent gods, Suldhas or deified 
ascetics, Blrs or heroes, and Devis or Mother- 
goddesses. The Niigas, probably as representing 
the earth in serpent form, receive an offering of 
beestings, male kids and lambs, first-fruits of all 
crops, incense, and small cakes. The Siddhas, as 
befits their wandering life, are presented with a 
sack, stick, crutch, sandals, and thick hi end cakes; 
the Birs receive a he-goat, a thick woollen cloak, 
waistband, cap, and line bread. They and the 
Siddhas are thus conceived as living a life in an¬ 
other world, much the same as that which they en¬ 
joyed on earth. The Devis, as female deities, receive 
vermilion and trinkets beloved by women, ardent 
spirits, and a goat. Women have their special 
worship of Kailu, who is a Bir and the numen of 
abortion. Kailung is one of the chief Niigas or 
serpent gods. Like Siva, he is adored under the 
foim of a sickle, which the god always carries when 
grazing lus flocks. Besides these objects of worship, 
there are the autdrs (Skr. avatdra , ‘ an incarnation 
of one of the greater gods’), a term here applied to 
the ghost of a person who has died childless, and 
who therefore is malignant and causes sickness. 
To propitiate this spirit, the sick person puts on 
clothes which aie specially made for him, and wears 
an image of the spirit round his neck. Thus clad, 
he worships the auldr, an image of which is always 
kept near a stream. The clothes and image are 
worn as a memorial of the dead man, to keep him 
in mind and conciliate him. Besides these, they 
worship a host of malignant spirits — batal , the 
sprites of rivers and streams; yoginls , or rock spirits; 
rakshanis and banasnts , who arc here regarded as 
akin to the yoginls, but are probably in their origin 
female demons (Skr. rdkshasi) ; and spirits of the 
wood (Skr. vanaspati, ‘king of the wood’). This 
would be quite 111 accordance with the belief of 
forest, tribes, who naturally worship the spirits of 
trees, roeks, or rivers by which they are surrounded. 
Chungu is another demon who inhabits trees. He 
sucks the milk of eattle, and is propitiated with an 
oflering of a coco-nut—a frequent form of commuta¬ 
tion ol the original human victim, the coco-nut re¬ 
presen tingtho skull—, a plough handle, almonds, and 
grapes —the usual farmer’s gifts. His effigy is made 
in flour, and to this incense is offered. Gungfl., the 
demon w’ho causes cattle disease, is propitiated by 
setting aside a griddle cake of bread until the final 
offerings can be made. Then a piece of iron, some¬ 
thing like a hockey stick, is made, and the deity 
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embodied in this is taken into the cattle shed, where 
he is worshipped by the sacred lire on a Thursday. 
A he-tfoat is killed, and a few drops of the blood 
sprinkled on the iron. At the same time cakes are 
offered, and some are eaten by one member of the 
household, but not by more than one, or the scourge 
will not abate; the rest are buried in the eaifn. 
Every fouith year the deity is worshipped in the 
same fashion. KailQ is a demon worshipped by 
women after childbirth, by putting up a stone 
under a tree, which is sanctified by magic formuhe 
(mantra) and then worshipped. A white goat, 
which may have a black head, is ofleied up to the 
demon by making an incision in the right ear and 
letting the blood fall on a white cloth—a good ex¬ 
am pie of the commutation of the blood sacrifice. 
The woman cats some coarse sugar and dons the 
cloth, which she must wear until it is worn out, 
thus maintaining a sacramental communion between 
the demon and herself. If any other woman should 
happen to wear the cloth, it would cause her divers 
bodily ills. These facts regaiding Gaddi religion 
are specially interesting, as being one of the best 
extant accounts of Indian animism as shown in the 
Pan jab Hills. 

Liteuatuiik. — For Bengal : Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology, 
314 f.; Risley, Tribes and Castes, 1 289, Buchanan Hamilton, 
in Martin, Eastern India, i 191 1 , ii. 133 For the cult of 1.orik 
and Kiisi Italia: Galt, Bengal Census, 1991, l, 197 , Crooke, 
Popular Ueliyum and Folk-lore, ii 160, Risley, op cit i 132; 
A orth Indian Motes and Queries, v. 77. For the United Pro¬ 
vinces. Crooke, Tribes and Castes, i. 63, n. 370, 419. For 
Rajputana ; Census Report, 1901, i. 139 For the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, Census Report, 1001, i. 89, 189; PASR Ivin pt. 1 . 297. 
For the Deccan and Concan: Jlmnbai/ Gazitteer, xv.pt l 297, 
xvii. 151, 184 ; EASE 1. 42. For the Panj.th. Rose, Census 
Report, 1901, 1 119 ff. YV. CROOKE. 

AHMADABAD, AHMEDAbAD.— Chief city 
of tfie district of that name in the province of 
Gujarat; founded in a.d. 1413 by Alimad Shah, 
from whom it takes its name, and during the 16th 
and 17th cents, one of the most splendid cities of 
W. India. The religious buildings illustrate the 
conflict of the Muhammadan style with that of the 
Jains to which it succeeded. 

‘The truth of the matter,’ writes Fergusson, ‘ is, the Ma- 
homedans had forced themselves upon the most civilized and 
most essentially building race at that time in India, and the 
Chalukyas conquered their conquerors, and forced them to 
adopt forms and ornaments which were superior to any the 
invaders knew or could have introduced. The result is a style 
which combines all the elegance and finish of Jaina and Chaluk- 
yan art, with a certain largeness of conception which the Hindu 
never quite attained, but which is characteristic of the people 
who at that time were subjecting all India to their sway.’ 

Among these buildings the Jfuni' Masjid, or 
Cathedral Mosque, thougn not remarkable for size, 
is one of the most beautiful mosques in the East. 
This and other buildings of the same class, follow¬ 
ing ‘ the most elegant and instructive of Indo- 
Snraeenic styles , 1 were built during the century and 
a half of independent rule (A.D. 1413-1573). Their 
tombs are equally remarkable, that of the King 
Mahmud Begada being one of the most splendid 
sepulchies in India. 

LirKKATURB. — Fergusson, Hist, of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, 62811.; Bombay Gazetteer, iv. 262 ft., ix pt. i. 131. 

W. Crooke. 

AHOMS. —The Ahoms are Shans belonging to 
the great Tai family of the human race. This 
family extends from the Gulf of Siam northwards 
into Yun-nan and thence westward to Assam. It 
comprises several divisions, viz. the Siamese, Laos, 
Shans, Tai Mau or Tai Khe (Chinese Shans), 
Khamtl and A horn.* According to Dr. Grierson, 
the Tai race, in its different branches, is beyond 
all question the most widely spread of any in 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and even in parts 
beyond the Peninsula, and it is certainly the most 
numerous. Its members are to be found from 
Assam to far into the Chinese province of K wang-si, 

* Introduction to Dr. Gushing's6Aan Grammar (Rangoon, 1871). i 


and from Bangkok to the inteiior of _Y un-nan. * 
The Ahoms used to call themselves not ‘ Ahom, 1 but, 
like the Northern Shans, ‘Tai. 1 Regarding the 
etymology of the word ‘Ahom 1 there has been some 
discussion, and various view's have been expressed. 
Dr. Grierson seems to incline to the ("pinion that 
the w'ord is a corruption of A sham. Shan is the 
Burmese corruption of Sham, which is the true 
spelling and pronunciation of the name of the well- 
known tribe. We have not, however, been able to 
ascertain what is the force of the initial A. The 
Muhammadan historians called the Ahoms * As&m.’ 
They say, when mentioning them, that'Asam did 
this and that.’ If this suggestion is correct, ‘ Ahom ’ 
must be a, comparatively speaking, modern corrup¬ 
tion. t It is very probable that this tribe gave the 
modern name to our Province of Assam, the old 
name for the country being Saumarpith.t 
History.— Gait, in his extremely valuable work, A History of 
Assam, gives a detailed historical account of the tribe All 
that need be stuted here is that the Ahoms invaded Assam, 
under the leadership of Chukaphi, from the Shan States in the 
13th century. The Ahom buranns, or chronicles, pive the exact 
date, which has been computed by us from then reckoning to lie 
a n. 1228. Theconquestof Yun-nan by Khublai Khan took place 
in the year a.d. 1253,9 but it is jiossihlc that the Chinese inroads 
into Yun-nan began some years previous to the final conquest, of 
the country, and the general disturbance of the people which 
took place in consequence caused some of the Shans to migrate 
to other countries, as was the case with the Ahom branch. 
Probably, however, the Ahoms required hut little encourage¬ 
ment to' shift their quarters, for the Shans are restloBS by nature, 
and are constantly moving from place to place, even in times of 
peace The Ahoms, passing over the l’atkai l| range, which 
divides Assam horn Upper Burma, subdued in t urn the different, 
Bari tribes, i e the MoranB, Borahis, and Chutivas, which they 
found in jiossession of the Brahmaputra valley. Alt,hough it 
would seem that the Ahoms, when they first appeared in the 
Province, were not large in numbers, they must, have m< rcased 
considerably afterwards, for they gradually extended their 
dominions until in the time of Itudra Singha (1696 1714) Uie\ 
ore in possession of praetioallv the whole valle.t of Assam, and 
ere, moreover, ahlemore than once to repel the Muhammadans 
who had invaded the country on several occasions, and to defeat 
the great Kachari king Nora Narayay, aB well as the Raja of 
Jamtia The Ahoms probably received a certain number of 
recruits from their Shan relatives hc.voud the Patkai, but they 
seem to have admitted the Rilr& people of the country largely 
into their tribe, and by this means also they probably increased 
their numbers. At the Census of 1901 those who returned them¬ 
selves as Ahoms amounted to 178,019, the greater portion of 
this number being resident in the two upper Assam districts of 
Sihsagar and Lakhimpur 

The Ahom legend that two brothers, Khuulung and Khunlai, 
from whom they claim descent, came down from heaven and 
established themBehes at a place called Mung-Ri-Mung Rang, 
seems to be identical with the Shan legend mentioned by Dr. 
Cushing,H except that the habitat of the ShanB is said to have 
been the Shwcli valley. Mung-Ri-Mung-Rang is thought by Sir 
George Scott to have some connexion with Mong-Hi-Mong-llam, 
a place m the Ilscphsawng Patina on the bank of the river 
Mekong in the Chinese Shan States. Wherever may have been 
the exact abode of the Ahoms before they entered Assam, it is 
very probable that they formed one of the tribes included in the 
Shin kingdom of Mung Mau, which at that tune was very large 
and powerful.** This kingdom was probably identical with 
r hat was known to the Mampuris as the kingdom of Pong.tt 
Physical Characteristics.—The description of the physical 
characteristics of the Shans given by Dr. Cushing JJ is equally 
applicable to the Ahoms, except that it Bhnuld be staled that 
the AhouiB of the Assam valley, owing to intermarriage with 
the B&r& tribes, which are of Tibeto-Burman origin, exhibit pro¬ 
bably fewer Shan characteristics than the people of the Shan 
StateB. The statement of the Muhammadan historian, quoted 
on p. 139 of Gaits History of Assam, thatLhe Ahorn women are 
‘very black,’ is scarcely accurate, for the Ahom women are 
among the fairest in Assam, and show a pleasing contrast to the 

General Introduction to ‘ Tai Group ’ in Linguistic Survey qf 
India (Calcutta, 1994), vol. il. p. 69. 
t In Assamese, s and sh become a guttural h. 
t Bee p. 61 of General Introduction to ‘Tai Group’ in Lin- 
guistic Survey of India, vol. ii.; also pp. 240, 241 of A History 
of Assam (E. A. Gait) 

9 Dr. Cushing’s note in the Burma Census Report of 1891, 

p. 201 

|| Saul to take its name from the Ahom words pdf, * to cut, 
and kai, ‘fowl,’ it ncing the Ahom custom to seek auguries by 
Hamming the legs of fowlB. 

Burma V'ensue: Report, 1891, p 202 
** See note by Dr. Cushing in the Burma Census Report of 
891. 

ft For derivation of ‘ Pong' see Burma Census Report, 1891, 

». 203. 

U Cushing In Burma Census Report, 1891. 
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ordinary Kachftri * woman of the plains, whose skin is fre¬ 
quently dusk) in liue, and whose features are hard and ill 
favoured. Though more musrular, and certainly more capable 
Of bearing fatigue than the Assumese Hindu of Arjan or semi- 
Aryan extraction, the Ahom, by long residence in the steamy 
lains of Assam, and by inordinate use of opium, 1ms physically 
eteriorated, and has become as incorrigibly lazy as the ordinary 
Assamese rayat Ahoms are heavy drinkers, consuming large 
quantities of rice beer, called l»j them lau, f which they hrewm 
their own \ 1 lk 1 gCB. The UiIluh, or harvest and sowing festivals, 
are colebruted by more than usuallv heavy potatums 1 The 
deodhaih 1 pr distil a of the 

way localities, often in defiance of the Kxcise lawB The evils of 
the gamhlmg liahit., which affect other races of Indo-Chinese 
origin,§ do not, so far, appear to have spread among them In 
educational matters the Ahoms are more backward than even 
the ordinary Assamese Hindus, which is saving a good ileal In 
consequence, both the Ahoms ami the Assamese Hindus stand m 
great danger of being elbowed out of all Government as well as 
industrial employ liient by the people of Eastern Bengal The 
condition of the old A.hum aristocracy becomes worse and worse 
each year, owing chiefly to the failure of its members to realize 
the new conditions of life. Families in Sihsagar which a genera¬ 
tion or two hack held positions of power and comparative 
wealth at the Ahoni Raja s court are now practically destitute. 

Dress.—The dress of the Ahom tribesman at the present 
time possesses nothing to distinguish it from that worn by the 
Assamese cultivator It. was the Ahoms, however, who pro¬ 
bably introduced into Assam the huge broad-brimmed hat. or 
j/mjH, which is an adaptation of the Shan head covering. The 
dress of an Ahom nobleman used to consist of a turban of silk or 
a cap called jema, u short coal, mirjai, made of Assamese 
muyha or 7 >at mlk, reaching to the waist, a long cout, also of 
silk, worn over the mirjai reaching down to the ankles, and a 
chin ia or silken waist cloth. Ahom femaleH dress in a similar 
manner to ordinary Assamese women, wearing cither silk (vary¬ 
ing m textuie) or cotton, atcoidmg to the eircumstanc.es of the 
ucater All this silk is spun and woven in the Assamese home¬ 
steads Women as well as men nowadays wear the jhapi, a 
spi dally huge and gaily decorated hat being reserved for the 
bride on her wedding-day Formerly the jhapi was an emblem 
of authority , and none Imt the great, were allowed to wear it in 
the presence of the ltuja Jewellery is much the same as that 
ordinarily met with in the valley, although the different articles 
are sometimes called by different names The girls of the 
Deodliai, or pnestly clan, tattoo star-shaped devices on their 
hands and aims, the d\t> used being prepared in the Ahom or 
Not a villages Tattooing takes place when a girl has reached 
about ten years of age. The IN 01 as, another Shan tribe of 
■ill, who’ possess a few settlements in the valley, observe a 
D ...ulai vision. 

Houses and Villages.—Ahom villages do not differ from 
those of the ordinary cultivator of the valley , hut the houses of 
the priests (Deodhuis), who are in all matters more conservative 
than the rest of the tribe, are built on piles about 5 to 0 ft. 
from the ground, the dwelling of the oidinary cultivator being 
either set up on an earthen plinth or flush with the ground. 
The Deodhai houses are divided into three compartments, 
maren or cook-ioom, c/utnijku or sleeping-room, and chumku 
or dining-room. The spaces immediately below these three 
chambers are used for the loom, cowshed, and pig-sty respec¬ 
tively. 

Food and drink. -1’igs and fowls abound in the Deodhai 
villages. Ahoms who have not been Hindmzed, sometimes 
even those who have become the disciples of V&iynavite gosains, 
eat pork and fowls, and drink rice beer and rice spirit, much to 
the scandal of their sanctimonious Assamese Hindu neighbours, 
who regard them with horror The Ahoms cultivate rice in 
the same fashion, using the same primitive plough, as the 
other peasants of the valley, hut, owing to their extremely 
lethargic huhits, tail to reap anything like full benefits from the 
magnificently rich soil. A large quantity of grain is used up by 
them in the manufacture of lau (rice beei), and they spend 
probably quite as much money in buying opium as in paying 
the Government land reveuue. 

Exogamous groups.—The Ahoms are divided 
int o a numhei of exocartious groups called phoids or 
khds, the principal ones being seven in number, 
hence the term sdtgharid (‘belonging to seven 
houses’) which is nowadays applied to them. The 
composition of these seven principal divisions has 
varied from time to time, but they are said to have 
originally consisted of the following : the lioyal 
Family, the Buragoham, Bargohain, Chiring, 
Deodhai, Mohan, and Bailong phoids. I! The 
whole of the superior exogamous groups are divided, 
further, into two main divisions, called Gohains 
and Gogois, but there are some decidedly in¬ 
ferior phoids, such as the Ghaodangs, who weie 
the public executioners in the old days, as well 

* Kachans call theruselveH 

t Assamese lao pani 

t The Ihhun are tUrft festivals which the Ahoms have adopted 

| K.<j. the Khassis. 

|| This statement is made on the authority of Srijut Golab 
Ohandru llama, late Ahom translator to the Government. 


as Likclians, Gharfaleas and others, with whom 
Ahoms of the uppei classes will not mteimarry. 
For a description of the Ahom system of govern¬ 
ment, State and social oiganizalion, and parti 
cularly the pad'c system, the reader is referred to 
cli. ix. of Gait’s History of Assam. 

Marriage.—Ahoms who have become Hindus 
observe a modified Hindu marnage ceremony, but 
the real Ahom rite is the kiting. The Htual is 
contained in a holy book culled the sahlong put hi 
(unfortunately no longei available). As the actual 
ceremony is conducted with some seciecy, and as 
it is said to be forbidden to div ulge its details to 
anyone hut an Ahom, the writer had consideiahle 
difficulty in finding out what actually occurs on 
the occasion ; but two reliable an th on ties, Si ljuts 
Kanakeswar Borpatra Gohain and Kadlia Kan la 
Sandikai, E.A.C., were good enough to give him 
the following description. The bridegroom siis m 
the courtyard ; the bride is brought in, arid she 
walks seven times round the bridegroom. She 
then sits down by his side. After this both rise 
and proceed to a room sei celled oil from the guests. 
Here one end of a cloth is tied round the neck of 
the bride, the other being fastened to the hiide- 
groom’s waist. They walk to a cornei, where nine 
vessels full of water have been placed on plan¬ 
tain leaves, the during I’hukan (01 mastei of the 
ceremonies) reads from the stiklnng put hi, ami 
three cups containing milk, honey ami ghee, ami 
rice frumenty, are pioduced, which the bride and 
budegroom have to smell. Some uncooked lice 

then brought in a basket, into which, after 
the bride and bridegroom have exchanged knives, 
ings are plunged by bride and bridegroom re- 
peotively, unknown to one another, it being the 
intention that each should discover the other’s 
ring and wear it. on the finger. The exchange of 
the knives and the rings is the binding part 01 the 
ceremony. Bride and bridegroom aie then taken 
outside and do sewa (homage) to the bride’s parents 
ami to the people assembled, and the mainage is 
complete. 

Ahoms used to he polygamous, but one wife is 
said to be more correct now. Ahom girls aie not 
married till they reach a nubile age—sometimes 
much latei. The marriage expenses seem to he 
quite out. of proportion to the means of the people ; 
for instance, a Deodhai marriage in Sibsagar was 
reported to the writer to have cost more than Its. 
200 (bridegroom’s expenses). 

Death.—Ahoms generally bury their dead; 
formerly they invariably did so, but. now those 
who have accepted the Hindu religion resort to 
cremation. The following is a brief description of 
the old Ahom rites. The corpses of the poor are 
buried in the ground without coffins. Those of the 
rich arc reverently laid in boxes ; a water-pot, cup, 
dd (stick), jhapi (or large hat), and a pird (or 
wooden stool) are put inside the box with the 
corpse. These articles are intended for the use of 
the deceased’s spirit in the next world. The eoflin 
is then lowered into the grave, which is filled in, a 
large earthen _tumulus (moiddin) being thrown up 
over it. The Ahom kings were buried at Choruideo 
in the Sibsagar district, their funeral obsequies 
being of a much more elaborate nature. A baron ji, 
(Ahom chronicle) describes how at the funeial of 
liaja Gadadhar Singlia, who died in A.D. 1096,* 
a number of living persons, who had been the 
deceased’s attendants, were interred with the 
corpse, together with many articles of food and 
raiment, and ornaments, It is stated that some¬ 
times horses and even elephants w r ere interred 
alive with a dead king. 

Religion.—As the Ahoms are now almost en¬ 
tirely H induized, and there are very few of the old 
* Gait, llxstory 0 / Assam, p. 163. 
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Deodhais (tlie only persons who possess any know¬ 
ledge of the ancient ritual) who remember the 
ancient religious customs, it is well-nigh impossible 
to give an accurate and connected account of the 
Ahorn religion. 

The writer has been unable to trace Buddhistic 
influences. Possibly Buddhism had not penetrated 
ho far as the Upper Mekong before the Ahoms 
left Mung-Ki-Mung-ltnng, their ancient site; or 
Buddhism had become so inextricably mixed with 
the worship of the gods of earth and sky as to 
become indiscernible. Apart from the god Chum- 
seng or Chung Deo, whose worship was conducted 
by the Ahom King, assisted by the during Phukan, 
as will afterwards be described, the Ahoms pos¬ 
sessed various gods, amongst whom the following 
seem to have been the more important: Along 
or Phu-Ra-Ta-Ra (God the cieator), Lengdon (god 
of heaven, the Hindu India), Kaokham (god of 
water, the old Vedic deity Varuna), Lengbin and 
Lengdin (god and goddess of the earth), and Phai 
(god of fire, Hindu Agni). Chumseng, who was 
daily worshipped at the king's house, was not re¬ 
garded as a god himself ; for, according to Ahom 
tradition, riiumseng was given to the Ahorn pro¬ 
genitors, KhCmliing and Khunlai, by Lengdon, god 
ol heaven. Chumseng was worshipped more as 
a fetish—something supernatural, possessing the 
power to do good to the king and his people. 
Chumseng was perhaps an ammonite, something 
of the nature of the Hindu sCdgram , or even a 
precious stone (which the etymology of the name, 
i.e. chum = ‘ precious ’ and seng — ‘ stone,’ would 
certainly suggest). The stone or image, whatever 
it was, could not have been large, as at tlie corona¬ 
tion ceremony it was hung round the king’s neck. 
The worship was conducted with secrecy, none 
but the king being allowed to view Chumseng. 
The king could see him only twice a year. The 
mysticism attached to the Chumseng worship 
accounts for the doubt as to what Chumseng 
actually is. Old people say that Chumseng lies 
concealed somewhere in Ass.im at the present day. 

The Ahoms performed ceiemomes called .s nifa 
and umjthn for the good of the crops and the State, 
the latter being on a grander scale than the former, 
and conducted by the king himself. A ceremony 
called sarkai , the object of which was the scaring 
away of evil spirits trom the country, was also 
performed, the peculianty of this observance being 
that a man who had lost several wives by death 
was o tie red up as a sacrifice. The nkkhwnn , or 
expiation ceremony (lit. rik = ‘call,’ and khtnan — 

‘ life ’), was 4 generally performed at the installation 
of a new king, in tunes of danger, or after a 
victory. The proeeduie was as follows. The king 
sat in full dress on a platform, and the priests amt 
astrologers poured holy water over Ins head, whence 
it ran down his body through a hole in the platform 
on to the chief bailong or astiologer, who was 
standing below. The king then changed his 
clothes, giving those which he had been wealing 
and all his ornaments to the chief bailong.’* 
Gait says that the same ceremony, on a smallei 
scale, was also frequently peilormed by the common 
people, and still is, on certain occasions, t.g. when 
a child is drowned. Much the same ceremony 
seems to have been celebiated in Manipur State. 

Priesthood.—The priests, as has already been 
stated, weie called deodhais. Probably this name 
was applied to them after the conversion of the 
king and his court to Hinduism, for in the Ahom 
language the priests weie called sdngrnun. The 
DeodhaiB claim descent from Laokhri, who is said 
to have been the companion of the two princes 
Khflnlung and Khunlai when they descended from 
heaven to earth, and to have acted in the dual 
* Gait, History of Assam, p. 86. 


f capacity of priest and councillor. Although in the 
old days of Ahom rule the Deodhais composed the 
king’s Privy Council, they were afterwards re¬ 
stricted to priestly duties and to divining events, 
the latter being thought by the Ahoms a matter of 
very great importance. Tradition runs that the 
heavenly princes brought from above the kai- 
chan-mung , or heavenly fowls ; hence the sanctity 
which is attached to these birds. Some Deodhais 
near Luckwa (in Sibsagar district) once performed 
the divination ceremony for the writers benefit. 
It was as follows. An altar of plantain trees and 
bamboos was set up ( mebenga ); plantain leaves 
and fruit, rice, sugar-cane, and liquor (/aw) were 
brought, and a lamp. Three fowls and three 
fowls’ eggs were placed upon the altar. The 
officiating priest sprinkled holy water on the 
spectators with a sprig of bld/c singpha (the King 
flower). Prayers were then oflcrcd up to Jasmgpha 
(the god of learning), and the fowls’ necks were 
wrung. The flesh was scraped off the fowls’ legs 
until the latter were quite clean, and then search 
was made for any small holes that existed in the 
bones. When the holes were found, small splinters 
of bamboo were inserted in them; and the bones 
were held up, with the bamboo splinteis sticking in 
them, and closely compared with diagrams in a holy 
book which the priest had ready at hand. This book 
contained diagrams of all sorts of combinations of 
positions of splinters stuck in fowls’ legs, and each 
meant something, the meaning appealing in verses 
written in the Ahom character, which were duly 
droned out by the Deodhai. The Ahom kings 
placed great faith in such omens, and the position 
of diviner was one of no small piotit. Kven now 
many Ahoms consult such soothsayers. 

Coronation.—The Royal Coronation ceremony 
was celebrated with great pomp at Choraideo bill 
in the Sibsagar district, the Simrgadeo* and his 
principal queen riding on elephants. On such 
occasions tlie sacred Chumseng was brought out 
from the Royal arcana and bung round the neck 
of the king, who was girt, about with the sword 
henqdung (the Ahom 4 cxcalibur’), three feathers 
of the sacred birds {km-chan-mung) being placed 
in his turban. After planting two kin van tires on 
Choraideo hill, the King leturned ami took his 
seat, on a bamboo stage (holung ghat ), under which 
had been placed a specimen of every living creat me, 
including man. The king was bathed with holy 
yvater, which fell upon the collection below. Then 
the king, taking the sacred sword, killed a man, a 
criminal being selected for the purpose.! A great, 
feast was afterwards given to the people, all of 
whom assembled to do homage to the new king. 

As Gait says, ‘The AhoniBwere endowed with the historical 
facultv in a very high decree, and their priests amt leading 
families possessed buranjis or hiHtones, which were periodically 
brought up to dale. They were wnlLen on oblong strips of 
barb, and were very carefully preserved and handed down from 
father to son.* t 

A detailed description of the Ahom system of chronology will 
be found on p 361 of Galt’s History of Assam. It is interesting 
to find that it is of like character to that employed by the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Mongols. This fact is another 
link in the chain of evidence in favour of China having been the 
cradle of the Sh.m race § 

It is beyond the province of this article to give a sketch of the 
Ahom language, nor, indeed, is this necessary, since the treasures 
of the ‘Linguistic Survey ’ of India have been made uvudahlu to 
the Htudenl. Not only in vol. ii. of this series, hut also in a 
icparate monograph,|| Dr. Grierson has full\ described the lan- 

S ruage. According to Dr. Grierson, Alioin is one of the ohleHt 
onus, if not. the oldest, of the Shan languages. It is more akin 
to Siamese than any of the moie modern Shan vernaculars. 

• Lit. ‘god of heaven,’ a title given to the kings by their sub¬ 
jects. It is a literal translation of the Ahom rMaopha—cl. the 
Shan title of tmwbr'uu'. 

t Raja Itudra Singha substituted a buffalo. This was the 
custom also afterwards. 

I Gait, History of Assam, p. 4. 

§ Dr. Cushing very clearly states this theory in his note on the 
Sharis (/iummt'rnsus Report, 1801, pp 201-204). 

H Sates on Ahom (ltHl?) 
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_ What la extraordinary, considering the power which the 
Ahoma wielded, and that they were for centuries the ruling 
race in Assam, is the completeness with which their language 
has disappeared, In the present Assamese language, we have 
it on the authority of Dr. Orierson, there are.barely fifty 
words in common use which can be traced to an Ahom origin 
From the time when the Ahom kings accepted Hinduism and 
imported Hindu priests from Nadiya in Bengal and elsewhere, 
the Ahom language commenced to disappear, slowly at lirst, 
but in the end very rapidly, until at the present day there are 
probably not more than a few dozen men all told who possess 
even a smattering of the ancient tongue. It is perhaps due to 
the irony of fate that Assamese, the language which displaced 
Ahom, seems also fated to share the same destiny ; for, since the 
addition to Assam of Eastern Bengal with its teeming millions 
of Bengali-speaking inhabitants, it seems impossible that a weak 
vernacular like Assamese will be able to withstand a powerful 
Bengali onslaught, unless special measures are taken to protect 
it from being crushed out. 

Litk»atukk.—E. A. Gait, A Hutory of A stain (1006); G. A. 
Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India (1004), u. 60-140,. also 
‘NoteB on Ahom’ in ZDMG (1902) lvi. 1-69, and 4 An Ahom 
Cosmogony‘ in JHAS, April 1904 ; J. M. Foster, ‘Note on 
Ohargaon’ in J ASH, vol. xii (1872); E. A. Gait, ‘Abstract 
of the Contents of one of the Ahom l’uthiB L ’ ib. vol. lxni 
(1894) pt. i pp 108-111, and ‘Notes on some Ahom Coins,’ tb. 
vol. Ixiv. (1896) pt. i. tip. 286-289; Assam Census Reports of 
1881, 1891, and 1901; Burma Census Report of 1891 ; Nathan 
Brown, 4 Comparison of Indo-Chinese languages ’ in JASB vi. 
(1837) 1028 IT (contains an account of the Ahom alphabet, and a 
comparison of the language with others of the group. It Also 
contains an Ahom account of the Cosmogony, of which a trans¬ 
lation, together with a verbal analysis by Major F. Jenkins, is 
given In J ASB xli. 080); B. H. Hodgson, 4 Aborigines of the 
North-EaHt Frontier,’ in.J ASB xix (1860)309 9 , reprinted in 
Essays relating to Indian Subjects (1880), ii. 11 ff (contains an 
Ahom vocabulary); E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of 
Bengal (1872, with Vocabulary on p. 69 IT.); P. R. Gurdon, 4 On 
the Kh&mtiB’ in JR AS xxvii. (1805) 167ff., 163 (contains a brief 
list of words compared with Shan, Khamti, Lao, and Siamese) 
For a fuller bibliography, see Touny l‘ao, No. 2, May 1906 

1\ Ii. Gordon. 

AHRIMAN.—The later Persian designation by 
which the devil, or principle of evil, is known in 
the religion of Zoroaster. The ancient form of 
the name is Angra Mainyu in GAthic Avesta 
Aura Mainyu in Younger Avesta, Ahraman in 
Pahlavi, and Ahriman in Modern Persian, whence 
:he current designation ‘Ahriman.’ The Greeks, 
as early as Aristotle, were familiar with the 
Persian appellation as ’A/ift/mnos, which the Latins 
adopted as Arinuinius. The original meaning of 
the term appears to be ' Enemy-Spirit,’ ‘ Spiritual 
Foe’ ( anra, ‘inimical,’ mainyu, ‘spirit’), although 
the exact, etymology of the title anra is not yet 
clear. 

In the GflthUs, Angra Mainyu generally stands 
in opposition to Spenta Mainyu, the ‘ Holy Spirit’ 
of Ahura Mazda, lhit in the Younger Avesta this 
distinction between the Holy Spirit and God is not 
preserved, both being identified, so that the op¬ 
position thenceforth stands between A nra Mainyu 
and Ahura Mazda. Angra Mainyu is not men¬ 
tioned in the Old Persian inscriptions, but the evil 

{ irinciple is there designated by Dravga, ‘ False- 
lood ’ (Bh. i. 34, iv. 34, 37 ; Iter. Pers. d. 17, 20). 

Although Anra Mainyu is coeval with Ahura 
Mazda ( Ddtistdn-i-Denig , xxxvii. 21, 26), he is not 
regarded as being co-eternal with him, for it is he 
who will cease to be ( Bdndahi&n, i. 3). The nature 
of Ahriman, as portrayed in the Zoroastrian scrip¬ 
tures from the earliest to the later times, is that 
of the very essence of evil, an entity (more or less 
personified) that chooses by preference to do wrong 
and oppose the spirit of goodness, because of being 
ignorant, deceitful, malicious, and perverse (c.g. 
Yasna, xxx. 3-6, xlv. 1-2, xlvi. 7, xxxi. 12). 
He arose from the abyss of endless darkness 
(Bdndahi&n, i. 9), his abode being in the northern 
regions ( Vendiddd, xix. 1). He did not know for 
some time of the existence of Ormazd ( Bdndahi&n , 
i. 9; Zdt-Sparam, i. 2); nor, being ignorant and 
blind ( Bundahi&n, i. 19), did he foresee his future 
doom (Dinkart, tr. Sanjana, p. 258). Accordingly, 
being absolutely unaware of what is to befall him at 
the end of time, he is unable to adopt any means 
to guard himself ( ib. p. 462). He is absolute evil 


without any goodness ( Zdt-Sparam, i. 17 ; Ddtistdn- 
i-DSnig, xxxvii. 28 ; Sad liar, Ixii. 3), but he is not 
a fallen angel, like his counterpart in Christianity. 
His standing epithet is ‘ the demon of demons ’ 
(Vendiddd, xix. 1 ) ; and he is the destroyer of the 

•rid (Artd-Virdf Ndmak, ch. c.) and full of malice 
(Bundahi&n, i. 10). As a pernicious power, Ahri¬ 
man is represented, especially in the Younger 
Avesta and the Pahlavi books, as thwarting the 
beneficent influence of Ormazd by means of an¬ 
tagonistic creations (c.g. Vendiddd , i. 1 f. ; Yasht , 
xm. 77 ; Yasna , ix. 8 ; Bundahi&n , i. 1-28), and as 
in constant struggle with the spirit of light (e.g. 
Yasht , x. 97, xiii. 13, x\iii. 2, xix. 40, 96; Yasna, 
x. 15). He strives to persuade men to be hostile 
to Ormazd and win them over to his own side 
(BundahiSn, i. 14 ; Zat-Spnram, i. 8 ), and his 
greatest victory consists in inciting a human soul 
to rebel against Ormazd. 11 is complete satisfac¬ 
tion is found in securing a human soul on his side 
(Dind-i-Maindg-i-Khrat , xlvi. 4, 5). ISo mighty is 
he, moreover, that even the Yazatas, or ‘Angels,’ 
did not succeed in overpowering him, and it was 
only Zarathushtra who coniounded him ( Ya.sht, 
xvii. 19, 20 ; Vendiddd , xix. ; Dinkart, vii. 4, 
36-41). From Ahriman proceeds all disorder, and 
he is the source of all disease and of death (Yasna, 
xxx. 5; Vendiddd, xx. 3, xxn. 2 , ii. 29; Ya.sht, 
iii. 13-14). He attacks the creations of Ormazd, 
and introduces imperfections, disease, and death. 
He killed Gdyfimart, the primeval man, and 
GOshurvan, the primordial ox (Bundahi&n, iii. 17 ; 
Zdt-Sparam, iv. 3 ; Ddtistdn-i-Dn\iq, xxxvii. 82); 
he introduced all physical and moral imperfections 
into creation ; he created hosts of demons to ac¬ 
complish his work of destruction in the kingdom 
of goodness ( Bundahi&ri , i. It), 24, 27) ; lie formed 
Azhi Dahaka for the destruction of the world of 
righteousness (Yasht, ix. 14, xvii. 34). Ahriman 
is the head of a ribald crew of demons, fiends, and 
arch-fiends, who are mentioned hundreds of times 
as daevas (Mod. Pers. dip, ‘demon’) and drujas in 
the Avesta and later litcratuie, and conceived of as 
abiding in hell, in ‘endless darkness,’ ‘the worst 
life, the abode of Deceit and of the Worst Thought’ 
(Yasna, xxxi. 20 , xxxii. 13; Vendiddd, iii. 35). 
The final defeat of Ahrnnan and his evil progeny 
is to be brought about by man. At the resurrec¬ 
tion, Ahriman, being impotent and helpless, will 
liow down before the good spirits (Yasht, xix. 96), 
and his doom, aecoiding to the later books, is to be 
utter annihilation (Ddtistdn-i-Dcniq, xxxvii. 20, 59, 
71, 114, 120 ), for the Zoroastrian leligion postulates 
the ultimate triumph of good over evil anu the final 
eradication of sin from the world (Udtistdn-i-Denig, 
xxxvii. 120 - 122 ). At that time Ahriman will be 
driven from mankind (Dinkart, tr. Sanjana, p. 445), 
and, rushing to darkneRS and gloom in his impotence 
(BundahiSn , xxx. 30), will be forced to seek refuge 
in the earth (Westergaard Fragments, iv. 3), where 
he will be imprisoned ( Dinkart , tr. Sanjana, p. 151) 
or destroyed ( Gama Memorial Volume, 128-129). 

Attempts have been made to trace resemblances 
between Ahriman and Ahi, the sky-serpent of 
ancient India, as also with the Mara of Buddhism, 
but these are too few and too remote to deserve 
much consideration. The nearest resemblance is 
that between Ahriman and Satan. 

Owing to the emphasis which the Avesta and 
later books lay upon recognizing the principle of 
evil as an active agent m the life of the world, 
Zoroastrianism is frequently spoken of as Dualism. 
The Parsis, or modern followers of the faith, how¬ 
ever, vigorously reject the application of the term 
to their religion, and their most advanced teachers 
deny attributing any personality to Ahriman except 
as a principle or force. Further discussion of this 
problem, and the attitude in ancient as well as 
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modern times with regard to the subject, is re¬ 
served for the article on Dualism. See also 
Ormazd, Zoroastrianism. 

Litkraturb.— For detailed bibliographical references on the 
•ubji'ct, consult Jackson, ‘ Die iranisuhe Religion ’ in Geiger 
and Kuhn’s Grundritte der iran. Philol. ii. 640-008, includ¬ 
ing also Spiegel, Kranisehe Alterthumskundc, li. 110-120, 
Leipzig, 1878; Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman , Paris, 1887; 
Casartelli, The Mazdayamian Religion under the Sauna mds 
ftr. from French into Knglish by Kiroz Jamaspji], pp. 50-68, 
Bombay, 1889; Tiele, Gesch. der Reliction im AUertum, ii 163- 
163, Gotha, 1898, and Geschiedems van den Godsdienut in de 
Oudheid, li. 204-271, Amsterdam, 1901 ; Stave, utter den 
Binduts dee Parsismwt, p. 235 11, Haarlem, 1898; Rustoinji 
Peshotanji Sanjana, Zarathushlra and Zarathushtrianum 
in the Aveeta, Bombay and Leipzig, 1900; JR i. 294 297. 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 
AHUNA-VAIRYA. — A formulated name* 

taken from the first words of .. J .. 

declaration, collected from scattered parts of the 
Grit has, and always held in the highest veneration 
by the followers*of Zarathustm. It is of much 
factitious and also of much real importance, for it. 
haM received unusual attention both from experts 
in Zend philology and from non-experts interested 
in the history of theological doctrines,—this last 
owing to the erroneous supposition that it repre¬ 
sents the original of the Plutonian - Johamune 
Logos. Its chief occurrence, as our texts now 
stand, appears at the close of Yasna xxvii., just 

f receding the beginning of the Gat ha Ahirnarmfi. 

t consists of three lines which may once have 
numbered twenty-one words, and may still he so 
reckoned by counting the particles. These tv enty- 
one words were supposed, or were later made, to 
correspond to the twenty-one n a sics, or books of 
the Avesta, most of which, as complete documents, 
have now perished. 

i. Dialect and other characteristics. The 

Ah unaver is composed in the so-called Gri/hu 
dialect, or, more correctly, in the original A test mi 
language, of which all outside of the Gdthas 
should lie considered a dialect ; hut the dilleienccs 
are not very great, particularly now that we have 
begun to discovert that the Aresta forms flinn- 
selves partake somewhat of that multiphonous 
diameter which leaves the Pahlavi language at 
times *o inscrutable. The Ahunnver preserves the 
metic of the Grifhd Ahunavaiti, which, though 
properly the original of both the substance and 
metre of this brief piece, yet cuiiously minimh 
derives its name from its own offspring For tlie 
Gafhd from which these lines were collected bears 
their name, and is called Ahunavmtt, l e. ‘having 
the Almna with it,’ probably refeirmg to the 
accidental position of this formula in the tixed 
course of the Yasna recital. 

Though preserving unmistakable traces of having 
been somewhat artificially constnicted, both as to 
metre and contents, the little gmup of words is 
well worthy of its parentage in the Grithd. A care¬ 
ful fmnslation of it would he as follows, all discus¬ 
sion being here omitted :— 

‘As llie Ahii is to be chosen, 

S<> (lc t) the Unlu (be) from every legal fltnew, 

A Creator of mental goodness, 

Ami of life’s actions dom for Mazda ; 

And the kingdom (be) to Ahurn, 

Whom (the Ahii, or the Ratu) He has appointed M 
nourishei to the poor.’ 

The immediate sources of the expressions may 
be said to be such as Yasna xxix. 6, xxxi. 8, 16, 21, 
xxxiv. 5, xliv. 4, liii. 9- all being (Jatliie passages. 

2 . Interpretation. — The moral idea m the Ahuna- 
v* r as a test nanny to its resettee elsnrhrre. —In 
view of their pi unity in age and of ot.liei circum¬ 
stances, the Grit has have been supposed to be the 
onginal sources of the moial idea as well as of the 
now accepted eschatolocj. They have been con- 

* Ahunaotr, IImutter, arc f’ahlavi and Pars! abbreviations, 
ahuna representing ahu, and -oir representing vairyo (some 
would writ.' -vair, ahunanatr) 
f See ZItMG HI. (1898) 430 ff. 


fidently held to be the most prominent early 
literature in which those conceptions aie mani¬ 
fested. And apart, perhaps, from our Semitic 
Scriptures, they most certainly possess this cla 
especially when it is remembered that the Hebi 
exilic Scriptures have been widely and reasonably 
thought to have been influenced by those Persian 
ideas which are most incisively expressed in the 
Gdthas and the rest of the genuine Avesta. They 
(the Gdthas) therefore constitute a principal focus 
of light for the history of religious experience. 
But we must by no means take all their high 
claims at once for granted without the most 
searching investigation at every step. They do 
indeed prove to be what at the first glance they 
seem to be ; and they stand almost isolated in this 
respect, as being in their day among the most 
serious records of religious conviction and senti¬ 
ment. But. they impelatively demand all possible 
corroboration as to their value in regard to the 
vital consideration in question. Now the Ahuna- 
ver is one of their most important, supports. 
Hence the high scientific value of its inteipretn- 
tion. The facts relating to the Ahuna ver, as a No 
to the Gat has , ceitainly prove that the moral idea 
prevailed extensively in Iran as well as in India 
This is extieiuely interesting simply as a matfei of 
psychological experience; but it implies beyond 
all question a widely felt, and pinctical religious 
influence of the moral idea upon flic sent incuts 
and lives of the populations amidst which this 
lore prevailed, lleie w’e have a point of moment¬ 
ous consequence, which possibly explains also why 
Cyrus was so ready to fuither the religious as 
well as the political prosperity of the Jews, with 
all that this entailed in the return of the peoph 
ami in the restoration of their sacred Temple with 
their established faith. 

It is apparent from the translation given above 
that all ideas save the moral one are actually and 
instinctively excluded from the lines. Neithei 
Asa, nor Vohuinun, nor Khsatlna is heic used even 
in its high seeondary sense as the name of one of 
the archangels themselves, each a personification 
of the supreme ideas of Truth, Bemwolcnce, and 
Lawful Uidei,—while the closing wonls rider to 
the lirst altruistic act of the moral instinct—the 
care of the afflicted; and, almost strange to sa\, 
there is not a trace of any allusion to ceremonie-. 

If w T e are correct in placing the Ahunnver next 
after the Gdthas in order of time, say about one 
hundred years later, then their exclusively moiul 
point of view'tends to prove the vital oneigy of the 
moral idea in the Gat hie h Minis themselves—a 
matter of extreme scientific interest in view of the 
facts. 

3 . Later sanctity.--The Ahunnver , having ac¬ 
quired a singular sanctity for the reasons given, 
was fieely used by the religious fancy of a some¬ 
what later age. Like the ‘sw'ord of the Spirit,’ 
it becomes a weapon in the hand of saints and 
angels. Zarathu&tra himself, in his later tradi¬ 
tional r61e, and in his Temptation, repels Antjra 
Rlninyu with it, while SraoSa wields it as his 
snaithiS, i.e. as his ‘halbert.’ It would, however, 
he precarious simply to assert that the above-noted 
characteristic of the formula was the effective and 
immediate cause of the somewhat excessive im¬ 
portance afterwards attributed to it. Its sacro¬ 
sanct character, if one might so express it, w*as 
probably owung to its brevity plus its allusions to 
the Gat litis, or even to some purely accidental 
intellectual ciicumstnnce, and it was doubtless 
often used peifurn-torily like the Pater Kaster, if 
not indeed almost as a potent instrument of magic. 

4 . Relation of the Ahunaver to the History of 
Religion.—The allusions to this formula xvhieh 
occur in the commentary upon it in Yasna xix. 
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have been widely exploited in critical and semi- 
critical studies upon the subject of the Philonian- 
'nhannine Logos ; and it certainly constitutes a 
secondary factor to l>e reckoned with in our de¬ 
cision as to the history of exegesis at the places 
indicated. Such expressions as the Ahunav&r 
being ‘ the word uttered before the heaven, the 
earth,’ etc., do indeed recall the terms in the Pro¬ 
logue of St. John: ‘In the beginning was the 
"Word.’ It has been supposed that these expres¬ 
sions in Yasna xix. gave the idea to this 4 Word ’ of 
St. John. Oppert, we believe, first suggested the 
connexion. But possible, as such an initiative 
might be, the present writer does not regard it as 
at all probable , in view of the Greek Logos with 
which Philo was so familiar. Besides, there is no 
Haying what the date of Yasna xix. may be; it 
may even have been Sasanian. Commentary of 
course appeared almost as soon as a text was 
issued ; and our Pahlavi commentary texts, how¬ 
ever late they received their present forms, as 
‘edited with all the manuscripts collated,’cannot 
fail to have preserved hints from the very earliest, 
ages. Naturally, these were sometimes much 
covered up by over-growths; and this Yasna xix. 
must certainly have had predecessors. Philo may 
also have acquired some information as to A vest an 
doctrine from the semi-Persian hooks of the Bible, 
from the Apocrypha, and from the exilic Talmud, 
so far as tney were then current, and from the 
many related documents of which we have never 
known even the existence; for echoes of such 
religious doctrines must have reached both Jeru¬ 
salem and Greek Egypt; but to suppose that 
Yasna xix. influenced this Philonmn-Johanmne 
Vogos of the Prologue seems to us utterly 
-mt of the question, in view of the history of 
Philo’s development. See artt. Logos and Philo 
Ju ileus. 


Li rKRATt’RK.—The texts of the Aiesta at Vasina xxvii ; the 
Bahian text of 1 irma xvmi (net* Spiegel s text, tr , and Com ); 
Ai.quctil du Herron, /end-Arran, i pt 2, p SI, Oppert, 
‘I llonover, le verhe treateur <!< Z< 


Ki) 

a, IStis , Justi, Unntthm h iter /.endijnarhe , Ha 

Fbbityft on the t'ars ia' 3 , p I II, n 2, Hang and West, otOKsary 
of Aida Viraf, pp 2>(> ^">7 , Anita, Lime Sarr* du Zoro- 
at>t i tanunne, tr In C do Harlez, p 'ini , Roth, ZD Vtl, wwni. 
437 , Bartholoniae, Altiutn Wutlerb cols 282, 7I>7, 77s, arid 
r» fs , Darmesteter, S HE \ * 12H, xxiu 2.3, Zend-Avesta, i. 
lt'iCfT ; L H. Mills, SHK x\xi 28i (somewhat modified above 
in 'lie article, more point being seen in abated haCu); West's 
tr dilation of the l’uhlavi text of the Ahunaver (Ahunauur) 
m s<\\u fi-ll, note, Zartoshti, Metier, 1273 All. No 3, 
p K. F Geldner, StiA W xxxviii. (IW04). H G. Smith 

in AliW M- 233 243 L. H. MILLS. 
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AINUS. 

[J. Hatch klor]. 

I. The Ainu habitat.—The few Ainus now living 
—and at the present time there are less than 20,000 
of tliem left—may be looked upon as the very last 
remnant of a great pre historic race, which was, 
without doubt, once spread over an area extending 
from Siberia in I he north down to the southernmost 
limits of old Japan. An indisputable proof of this 
lie-. in the fact that very many geogiaphical names 
in Siberia and throughout the whole of the Japanese 
empire, Formosa excluded, are discovered to be of 
Ainu origin.* Moreover, Japanese mythology, as 
contained in their hook entitled Kojiki , or ‘ Re¬ 
cords of Ancient Matters,’ + and Japanese history 
as found m their A 'ihongi, or 4 Chronicles of Japan.' 't 
both of which woiks date hack to the 8th cent. 

* See Batchelor, An Ainu-Eng.-Jap Do t. and Gram., Tokio, 
1906, pt ii. pp lf> 77 

f See tr by Uhaiuhoi lain, TASJ, Supplement, 1882. 

J TASJ, Supplement, 1390, b\ \V. (J. Anton. 


A.D., bear unmistakable evidence to the fact of the 
Ainus being an aboriginal race of Japan. 

2. The Ainu religion pre historic.—There iH no 
great difficulty in determining the descent, nature, 
and relationship of such religions as have arisen 
during historical times; such as, for example, 
Judaism, Muhammadanism, Christianity, Brah- 
nianism, Buddhism, Taoism, and others of less 
importance. But a vast majority of ancient re¬ 
ligions, of which there are still to be found some 
living examples left among scattered tribes and 
races, had their origin in pre-historie times, con¬ 
cerning which neither specific documents nor 
trustworthy traditions are to he had. The Ainu 
religion is one of these. Indeed, like indigenous 
Japanese Shintoism, it is a religion without any 
known historical beginning, and has no recognized 
founder. 

3. The native religion still unchanged.— That the 
Ainu religion is the same to-day in all essentials 
as it was in pre-historic times, may be inferred 
from the inherent genius of the language, as well 
as gathered by way of auxiliary from the customs 
of the people and their present-day pi notices of 
rites and ceremonies. It is on recoid that in 
the year 1620 the Jesuit Father Hieronymus de 
Angelis paid a visit to the Island of Saghalien (the 
whole or wdiich was then reckoned part of the 
Japanese empire), from Nagasaki; and from lus 
description ot the Ainus, written two years later, 
it is found that their manners and customs 
were the same then as those of their descendants 
now. Also, in June 1643, Captain Vries of the 
ship Castricum saw them, and his lepoit hears the 
same testimony as that of the Jesuit Father. The 
Matsu mcc Manuscripts, the Ezo Isan Monogatari, 
and other Japanese works also speak to the same 
effect. Ancient and modern lists of W'oids, whether 
written in English 01 (leiman, Japanese oi Russian, 
and dating hack hundreds ol yeais (Bateheloi, Diet. 
5), show that the language of this race has not 
materially changed since they were collected. 


into the verv heart ol Ainu religion. As written by the 
se, who do so, it should b< remembered, by means of 

reg.wtl 11> nu'iuimg, Fun is general!* made to mean ‘Mountain 
of wealth, 1 ‘ I’eeilesb,’ or * Not-two’ Iri Ainu, however, Full 

when being worshipped. Fuji is, in truth, the name of the 
goddess <>t Ore. lienee it mai well be concluded that in 
pre-hixtcfle times this beautiful, peerless Fuji iw uamn was 
regarded by the Ainus as one of their nature-deities, and, as 
such, woiwhipped. Volcanoes are also frequently worshipped 
by this race at the present day. Putthei more, Fun is a 
dormant \olcano. To-day tire is worshipped upon the hearth 
in every Amu hut (where the occupants are not Christum), and, 
when worshipped, always has tin- appellation Fuji, or Iluchi, or 
fr7ip, according to dialect, applied to it. The common word 
for ‘ fire * in its ordinary uses ts Abe 

4. The Ainu religion originally monotheistic. — 
The term for 4 Goa defined. —Although the Ainu 
religion, as now developed, is found to be ex¬ 
tremely polytheistic, yet the very word in use for 
‘God,’ being of the singular number, seems to 
indicate that in its beginning it was monotheistic 
in nature. This word is Krnnui. This is a com¬ 
pound of Lliioe distinct roots, the elnef of vliuli 
is ka, whose meaning is ‘over,’ ‘above,’ 4 top,’ and 
so forth. It is like super and irtrlp. It occurs in 
kando, 4 heaven,’ ‘sky’; and is found in ninny 
words wlieie the sense of super is to be conveyed. 
The fundamental meaning of mu is 4 spreading,’ 
‘creeping’; and kamn , which is the oldest Jnpan¬ 
ose word for ‘God,’* means, in Ainu, 4 covering,’ 

* Aston in his Shinto, Iondon, 1906, p. 7, given practically the 
name derivation for the Japanese word kami, stating that it is 
prohahh connected with kabwru, ‘ to cover, and has ttie gem 1 .1 
meaning of ‘aho\e,’ ‘superior ’ 
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* creeping over.’ 1 is a particle which has the 
power of changing some parts of speech into nouns, 
as well as lieiiig a personal pronoun meaning ‘he, 
‘she,’ or ‘it.’ Thus by derivation Kamui means 
‘ that which ’ or ‘ he who covers ’ or ‘ overshadows.’ 
And so our thoughts are made to revert to the 
ovftav6s of the Aryans and to the Tien , ‘ heaven,’ of 
the Chinese. 

The term Kamui is of wide application, and ni.'iv he used as 
a noun or adjective at will Hut, however eiiiplov ed, it never 
loses its root meaning of thief in station, qiudilv, or power 
Thus, used as uu adjective, it has the following shades of 
meaning Kamui unpin i, * a great or high mountain ’; Kamui 
rtra , ‘ a strong ’ or * mighty w md,’ or ‘a beautiful wind *, Kainut 
nonnu, ‘a pretty flower’, Kamui chikoiktp, ‘a large animal,’ 
and so forth. When UHed as a suflix, Kamui is alwa\s a noun, 
r./j. A upun Kamui, ‘the gods of the mountains *, Chikuni 
Kamui, ‘ the gods of trees.’ Also J'a un-kamui, ‘gods upon 
the land’, Iiep-un-Kamui, ‘gods in the sia.’ It i» not. the 
mountain or tree or flower or land or sea that is ealled ‘God’ 
and worshipped, but the spun or spirits supposed to dwell in 
these objects Otherwise the construction of the term would 
have to he changed, as, for example, Avpitri Kamui should 
he changed into Aujmri-ne-kamux, and Chikuni Kamui into 
Chikuni-ur-karnui. 

5 . The Supreme God distinguished.—After 
monotheism had given place to polytheism, it 
became necessary for the Ainus to distinguish 
between the deities. Making gods many rendeied 
it imperative to have some tumi by which to 
designate the Supreme God. Hence, when speak¬ 
ing of the ‘God ot Gods,’ the Ainus gave linn the 
name of Pane-Knmui , ‘Creator and Possessor of 
heaven.’ All the rest are termed Yaii/an Kamui 
or ‘common deities,’ also ‘near’ and ‘distant 
deities.’ Pa sc is an adjective, and points to rank 
and authority, its tirst meaning being‘weighty,’ 

* true,’ and ‘ superior in rank.’ And so Pane Kamui 
may well he translated by the word ‘chief’ or 
‘true God’; or, as the Hebrews would have said, 
‘God overall.’* Thus far, then, we have reached 
a real basis for two articles of Ainu belief, viz. (a) 
‘ I believe in one supreme God, the Creator of 
all worlds and places, who is the Possessor of 
heaven, whom we call Pose Knmui, “ The true 
(rod,” and whom we speak of as Katun kura 
Knmui, Moshin knrn Knmui, Kan do kora Knmui ’; 
( b ) ‘I believe also in the existence of a multitude 
of inferior deities (Kamui), all subject to this one 
Creator, who are His servants, who receive their 
life and power from Him, and who act and govern 
the world undei Him.’ 

6 . Special names given to the Creator. Tn ask¬ 
ing for proof of the existence of a Creator, the 
Ainus point to the flash of lightning and call it 
the shining forth of God’s glory, and to the 
thunder and say it is the sound of His voice. The 
Milky Way is called His river. Two specially 
favourite names one sometimes hears applied to 
Him are Tuntu and Shand a. The first of these, 
Tuntu , may he translated by ‘ brace,’ * support,’ 
‘pillar,’‘sustainer,’‘upholder.’ God is addressed 
by it often in prayer when the thought uppermost 
in the mind of the worshipper is that of God as the 
upholder and sustainer of all things. The second 
word, Shinda , means ‘cradle.’ The Creator is so 
named because lie is looked upon as the God in 
whose hands we rest. He is also called upon as 
‘our nourisher* (Batchelor, The Amu and their 
Folklore, London, 1001, p. 582 fl‘.). 

7 . Evil spirits called Kamui.—Bearing the mean¬ 
ing it does, it is not surprising to find that the term 
Kamui is apnlied to evil spirits as well as good. 
Satan and all his angels are called Nit tie Knmui. 
Nitne means ‘ still’,’ ‘ oppressive,* ‘ heavy ’ as dough. 
Evil spirits are thus naturally looked upon as the 
oppressors and enemies of mankind. Indeed, as 
the Ainus quaintly put it, ‘ they are very difficult 
to get along with/ They are extremely numerous 
ana quite ubiq 11 itous. And they even are expressly 

* flee Bat* helor, Diet. pt. ii. p. 20, s.v. * Kamui.’ 


said to inhabit the very same objects, in many 
instances, as the better deities themselves, lienee 
the good and evil genii of trees are brought to 
notice. Tree-blight and all accidents from trees, 
for example, are caused by the evil genii; while 
the buds, leaves, flowers, and useful fruits grow, it 
is supposed, through the favour of the good ones. 

8. Special meanings of the term Kamui.— A 
careful analysis of the word Kamui , taken in con¬ 
nexion with the various objects to which it is 
applied, inakeH the following facts clear : (a) When 
applied to spirits supposed to he good, it expresses 
the quality of being useful, beneficent, divine, (h) 
When referred to supposed evil spirits, it indicates 
that which is had and most to he dreaded, (r) When 
applied to reptiles, devils, and evil diseases, it 
signifies the most hateful, abominable, repulsive, 
and hannlul. (d) When applied especially as a 
prefix to animals, fishes, or birds, it iepiesents the 
greatest or most fierce, or the most useful for food 
or clothing, as the case may he. (r) When applied 
to persons, it is a mere LiLle of respect exptessive of 
honour, dignity, and rank. But it should he noted 
that, because an object has the term Kainut applied 
to it, this in no way implies that it is looked upon 
as di\iuc or as necessarily worshipped. Demons 
are called by this term, but many of them aie not 
even revered, though, out of fear, they may he propi¬ 
tiated with oflenngs. Men are olten called Knmui , 
hut they never have divine woiship paid them. 

9 . God and Creation.—It has been seen (§ 5 ) that 
the supreme God is sometimes spoken of as Cieator. 
But, <0 save confusion of thought, the method of 
creation should he explained. According to Ainu 
ideas, matter of all kinds is considered to have 
existed from all eternity, and other things to have 
been evolved out of it. Ex mhilo nihil ft is the 
motto of this people, so that one is prepared to find 
certain ideas connected with the metamorphistie 
cult lurking in their theories anont the origin of 
things. But with the Ainus metamorphism is by 
no means a natural change, for upon examination 
it is found to paitake in some instances of the 
nature of special creative acts performed for the 
specific purpose of stocking the earth, while in 
others it is made to take place as a predetermined 
punishment by a stronger power for some evil done. 

Thus, for example, deer and fishes of somt kinds are said 
to ha\e been made to develop out of bans, bones, and scales 
of similar creatures east out of heaven after a celestial feast 
(4 ’7, 211s) * Some snakes, so theory asserts, came out of a pole, 
and otbeis out of a log of wood (364); one woman, we learn, waB 
changed into a frog as a punishment for sumc misdemeanour (26), 
another into a (lower (26*0, and a child into a goat-sucker (1 K.’l); 
the ha/el-hen came from a piece of deer skin (447), and a Japanese 
who hud lost his wu\ in the mountains was metamorphosed into 
a green pigeon (444) , some hears, demons, foxes, and cats were 
developed, so we are informed, from spuiksof fire and ashes (167, 
601), \\ lule hares were evolved from hairs cast out of heaven (614); 
in some instances,eels, we learn, name out of twisted grass (626), 
and in otlieiH from a piece* of wood (366); squirrels, the Amu 
would have us believe, were made to come out of a pan of old 
caat-awu\ sandals (600) ; gnats, mosquitoes, and gadflies are said 
to have been evolved from the ashes of a goblin (V4), and so on. 

God and the production of dry land.-—The legend eoneermng 
the first appearanee of dry land is peculiar, and, inasmuch as a 
bird is supposed to have assisted in bringing it forth by hovering 
over the original substance, it is worth quoting. In the begin¬ 
ning the world was a great slushy quagmire. The waters were 
hopelessly' mixed up with the earth, and nothing was to he 
seen but a mighty ocean of bare sloppy swamp. All the land 
was mixed up with, and aimlessly floating about in, the endless 
seas. All aiotind was death and stillness Nothing existed in 
this chaotic mass, for it was altogether incapable of sustaining 
animal life; nor were there anv liv mg fowls flying in the airy 
expanse above. All was cold, soli tan , and desolate. However, 
the clouds had their demons, and the Creator lived in the highest 
heavens, with a host of subordinate deities. At last, the true 
(lod determined to make the earth habitable. He therefore 
made a water-wagtail, and sent him down from heaven to pro¬ 
duce the earth. When this bird saw the dreadful rendition the 
world was in, he was almost at Ins wiLb’ end to know how to 
perform his allotted task lie fluttered over the water with hie 
W'ings, trampled upon the muddy inatLer with his feet, ami neat 

* The numbers refer to pages of '1 hr A mu and thnr bulkiore, 
hereafter cited as .1 /•’. 
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it down with his tail. After a very long time of hovering, 
trampling, and tail-wagging, dry places began to appear, and 
the \\ liters gradually became the ocean. Ann so the worlds were 
in time raised out of the waters, and caused to float upon them. 
Therefore the Ainus cull the earth by the name Moshin, i.e. 

* flouting land,' and hold the wagtail in great esteem. 

io. Animism the root of Ainu polytheistic 
notions.—It was stated in § 4 that there are 
grounds for concluding the Ainu religion to have 
been monotheistic in nature at the commencement, 
and to have gradually developed later into poly¬ 
theism. The moving cause of this evolution of 
dogma becomes very apparent when it is taken into 
consideration that the one great principle under¬ 
lying Amu theological notions in all their parts 
may be summed up in the one word, Animism - not 
animism as formerly employed in biology simply 
lo denote the theory, of which Stahl is the chief 
exponent, that the soul [nmma) Is the vital prin¬ 
ciple, and the cause both of the normal phenomena 
ol life and also of the abnormal phenomena of 
disease. It is this and very much more. Animism 
is here used in the wide sense given it by E. B. 
Tvlor {Prim. Cult. clis. xi.-xvii.), as including the 
whole doctrine of souls and other spirit-entities, 
whether they be conceived of as being good, had, 
or indifferent in nature and action. 

According to universal Ainu ideas, not only are 
men and women, beasts, fishes, and fowls, trees 
and all plants, supposed to he animated with soul- 
life, but all othei objects as well. Indeed, animism, 
as found to be developed among this people, is as 
uniform and comprehensive as the great t 6 way of 
the pantheistic creed, for it holds all nature in its 
embrace; yet so multiform is it, that it allows a 
distinct individual race and class of spirits to every 
order of phenomena. Accordingly, almost every 
conceivable object, whether visible or invisible, 
animate or inanimate, organic or inorganic, is 
endowed with a distinct personal, intelligent, and 
never-ending life. It. is this conscious entity which 
works in and through it, that governs it and keeps 
it in its normal condition. lienee the bubbling 
soring and rippling rivulet, the rushing torrent, 
the Hying clouds, whistling winds, pouring rain, 
roaring storm, and restless ocean,—all such 
things, together with animal and vegetable life, 
have their governing spirits within them, which 
must be treated with due respect by all men. This 
philosophy also asserts as one of its dogmas that 
even such objects as rocks and stones, lumps of 
clay, and grains of sand and dust, all have their 
separate class-life ; and manufactured articles also, 
such as clothing and weapons, farming and fishing 
implements, eating and drinking utensils, anti even 
entire huts, aie supposed to have separate govern¬ 
ing spirits of then own, which will live in the 
othei world. This is not pantheism proper, for 
there is no trace of such a thing being thought of 
as one life naturally and of course swallowing up 
another; spiritual immortality is with them a per¬ 
sonal immortality, and Nirvana is quite unknown 
in their midst. 

It is part of the animistic creed to look upon 
spirit-entities as having various degrees of intel¬ 
lect and higher and lower qualities of moral 
nature. And the more intelligent or the more bene¬ 
ficial to mankind any supposed spirit is thought 
to be, the higher is his station as a deity ; while 
the less beneficent such ail entity is conceived to 
be to the world in general, and, among men, to 
the Ainus in particular, and the more practical 
harm lie does or is thought to be capable of doing, 
the great er demon is he considered to be. Thus, 
as beneficent objects said to contain personal, in¬ 
telligent entities, springs of cool drinking water 
and sulphur baths are held in especial esteem; 
while, inasmuch as storms and diseases do damage 
and work death and destruction, they are looked 
voi 1 -16 


upon as containing demons, some of a higher and 
some of a lower degree of moral nature and power. 

n. All things supposed to be of dual parts.-— 
According to Ainu statements, the people imagine 
all tilings to have two parts: the one inner, in¬ 
visible, and ethereal in nature, and the other 
(corresponding to it) an outer, visible, and sub¬ 
stantial, though not necessarily material, form — 
a form by which it reveals itself, thiuugli which it 
acts, and by which it makes itself ielt. These 
two naturally go together, though they may he 
separated for a while at times (as in dreams, for 
example, when the soul is supposed to leave the 
hotly for a time), owing to special causes 01 for 
•articular purposes. But the normal condition is 
or them to act together, the inner essence thiough 
the outer form. Further, the inner spirit may, if 
necessary to carry out some extraordinary pur¬ 
pose, even assume the outer form of an object 
not belonging to its class, and make itself seen 
and heard through it. In this we discover the 
basis for the thought of demoniacal or other pos¬ 
session. 

12. Ainu ideas about anthropomorphism.— 
Nuttall, in his Standard Dictionary, defines an¬ 
thropomorphism as being the ascription (o) of a 
human form to deity, (b) of human qualities and 
affections to deities, and (r) of human faculties to 
the lower animals. This definition is quite Occi¬ 
dental. An Ainu would not think of putting it m 
that way. He would certainly change the older 
by making it clear that man is the recipient and 
God the giver. tJe docs not say, for example, that 
the deities are anthropomorphic, but that man is 
theomorplric in so far as his higher nature is con¬ 
cerned, and demon-like in everything that is evil 
about him. To all spirit-powers superior to man, 
whether in good or evil, arc ascribed the most 
beautiful and the most hideous attributes of man¬ 
kind. But it must not be supposed that because 
the people think of an object as being endowed 
with a personal, conscious life which can think and 
will anu act for good or ill as it pleases, it is there¬ 
fore in every instance anthropomorphic in sti ucture. 
The inwaid and outer formsdiflei, and both will, it 
is thought, differ for ever. The outw’uid form w ill 
always remain the same, whatever may be thought 
of the spirit form. It will 1 m* the same with all 
animals and trees, or with a blade of grass or a 
stone. As they are here, so will they be for ever 
in the next world. There is to be no change in 
form, and no extinction. The only natural change 
that can take place will he in the qualit ies of good 

mid i»vil fnr tlipn **vil will lu>i>rinu> ninro i»vil aild 

good m i better. 

13. The word for * spirit’ defined.—In discussing 
Ainu religion, it is always necessary to keep in mind 
the meaning of the word in use for ‘spirit’ or 
‘soul.’ The term is peculiarly interesting, and 
deserves careful consideration. I ts root has nothing 
whatever to do with such expressions as nn, cr/ad. 
umbra , ‘ shade,’ ‘ breath,’ and so forth. It suggests 
quite a different set of ideas. It is ram at or 
ramachi , to which the Japanese term tamashii or 
tama is in all probability allied. But the root of 
ramat is ram , which is a noun meaning * 1111ml,’ 
‘understanding,’ ‘intellect,’ and then ‘spirit,’ 
‘soul,’ ‘essence,’ the ‘meaning of a word.’ The 
final at , which at times is heard as chi, signifies 
existence, the root being a, ‘ to be.’ Hence it is 
that gods and devils, elves, fairies, gnomes, goblins, 
and all spirits, of -whatever race or order they be, 
are looked at from the side of intelligence rather 
than that of life alone (of. § 10). 

14. The sun a nature-god.—The Ainu religion, 
then, being thus animistic (see § 10) and anthropo¬ 
morphic (see § 12) in principle, and each spirit 
agency being necessarily conceived of as endowed 
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with mind or understanding (§ 13), the process of 
religious development becomes natural and easy, 
and nature-gods may be created both ad libitum 
and ad injinitum. The sun above us, for example, 
is seen to move ; there is nothing haphazard about 
him ; he rises and sets with the utmost regularity, 
and shines with surpassing splendour and with the 
evident good purpose of dispensing his welcome 
light and genial heat to the world. There is, there- 
loie, it is thought, a living light-giving spirit 
(ramat ) within the body or num* i.e. * ball,’ of the 
sun, by whose influence he shines and by whose 
power lie moves. He is one, indeed, w-ho reminds 
us much of the Egyptian AV*,+ foi he too w r as sup¬ 
posed to be directed by a divine agency and personal 
will. In his own sphere among the lesser lights of 
heaven this stupendous and mysterious orb is chief 
and king, and the region of the east, whence he 
rises, is held sacred. 

Inferior to the Creator (see § 5) yet superior to 
the sun in power is another spirit, malignant in 
nature. It is he w T ho is supposed to be the cause 
of solar eclipses, and he is thought to be the very 
incarnation of diseases and other bodily evils. 
When the sun is eclipsed, this orb is supposed to 
be dying. That is to say, his intelligent life— i.e. 
his ramat —is departing from the outer visible sub¬ 
stance and leaving the num black, cold, and dead. 
Yet he is never allowed quite to die, for a good 
superior spirit, who is either the Creator himself 
or His deputy, always, out of a kindly regard for 
mankind, graciously brings him back to lus normal 
condition. $ 

15. The moon.—The moon, who is said to be the 
wife of the sun, is not worshipped. There is a 
legend about her which runs as follows : 

‘The sun and moon are husband and wife. They a re divine 
benign whoso province it it* to rule the heavens and the faith. 
The male is appointed to do his work m the da\ tune milj, and 
the female at night. Sometimes, however, the\ may he seen 
trm riling across the heavens in company The divine sun is the 
larger of the two, has the brightest and best clothing to wear, 
and shines the most, clearly The moon is round like a cake of 
millet, and is clothe*! in dark and white garments which are 
worn one o\ er the other. Now, tin moon is sometimes invisible 
When this is the case, it is because she has gone to visit, her 
husband ’ 

16. Dualism.—In mentioning the supposed cause 
of solar eclipses (see § 14) we were brought face to 
face with the fact that dualistic ideas are rampant 
in the Ainu religion. Indeed, they are as much 
in evidence there as they are in the A vesta, where 
the struggle between Ormazd and Ahriman is so 
ideally depicted; or as they are in the llig Veda, 
where Imlra and Vrtra form so constant a burden. 
Tbe basis of dualistic ideas may be found (in so far 
as the A inns are concerned) in their conception of 
spirit as deiined in § 13, and of anthropomorphism 
as explained in § 12, taken in connexion w ith the 
antitheses of nature. The Ainus see so many 
contrary things ever present both within and 
outside of themselves, lighting, as they suppose, 
so much and so often against one another. Thus, 
light gives place to darkness, and bad weather to 
fine; rejoicing may be with us to-day, but to-morrow 
men must weep ; this morning a child is born, and 
in the evening it dies ; disease follows health, and 
good is succeeded by evil. Why, the Ainu asks, 
is this so? The explanation is simple. He who is 
tin* origin of light, and life, of health and all good, 
is Himself the good true (tod (Pane Kamui , see § 5); 
while the source of disease, death, and all haim 
and evil in every degree und kind is naturally 
thought to he the Nitnc Kamui, and all his agents 
the demons (see § 7). 

* The Samoyedes believe in a supreme God of heaven called hj- 
this yer> name. The Tibetan name for God is Sam. Is it 
possible that these are all connected? 

t Hardwick, Christ and other Maulers, London, 18G3, p. 443. 

J For an account, of an eclipse of the sun and the Ainu method 
of curing it, see TASJ , vol. xvi. part i. 1887. 


No clearer illustration of the doctrine of dualism can be found 
than that exhibited by Ainu notions of the Kamui or superior 
spirits of the sea. The chief of these are two in number, named 
Mo-acha and Shi-acha. They are exactly the opposite of each 
other in character, and together with all the spmtH of the ocean 
are called He p-un-Kamui, i.e. ‘deities 111 the sea.’ Shi-acha, 
i.e. ‘wild,’ ‘rough,’ ‘strong Uncle,’ is always resLluHS, and is 
continually pursuing his brother Mo-acha, i.e. ‘ Uncle of peace,’ 
or ‘ calm ’ Mo-acha is good, and ib tieloved and worshipped ; 
while Shi-acha is dreaded and disliked as being e\ il Though he 
is not, thankfully worshipped, he is often propitiated by means 
of adulatory speeches and offerings. Shi-acha is said to be the 
cause of all harm done by and upon the sea, while his luother 
rules the calm Another good illustration of this subject is 
afforded by the account the AinuB give of the devil’s attempt to 
swallow the Bun. (See A F 09). 

17. Fire-worship. —It has already been pointed 
out in § 14 that the greatest visible nature ileity of 
the heights is the sun. Of like nature is the chief 
deity of the terrestrial globe, fire. The personal 
essence of fire, that, is to say, its supposed spirit, 
when upon the hearth, is stuil to he of the feminine 
gender, and, besides being called Fuji, I'njt, or 
11 uchi aH the case may be (see § 3 ), is also named 
Iresu-Kamui , i.e. ‘the divine being who lears us,’ 
and 1 resit - lluchi, i.e. ‘the ancesliess who lears 
us’— Fuji or lluchi meaning ‘grandmother’ or 
‘ancestress,’ and Iresu ‘to sustain’ or ‘to bring 
up.’ She is the chief in her spheie and class, and 
is sometimes spoken of as a disense-dos! loymg and 
body-purifying spirit. As she is of sogieat import¬ 
ance, and holds so high a position, it. is not suipus- 
ing to find that fire is in comparison most often 
worshipped. Indeed, so high is she supposed to be, 
that she is sometimes spoken of as the ‘Governor 
of the world." With respect to her, theie aie several 
tabued things which go <0 show how she is rever¬ 
enced. Thus, for example, a burning log must not 
be struck w-ith anything'; the ashes must, not he 
knocked out of a pipe into it; nothing must he 
taken out of it with a knife ; a pair of Hcis.sors 
must not be placed near it ; nail parings, saliva, 
and refuse of any kind must not he sufleied to fall 
into it. That this goddess is looked upon as super¬ 
intending matters connected with the house in 
which she dwells and is burning, may lie gathered 
from such a prayer as the following- ‘O thou 
divine goddess of fire, have mercy upon us and take 
care of this house.’ And that she is thought to 
attend to the wants of the family is proved by the 
following address and prayer made to her at the 
time of a marriage- ‘We have now settled to 
marry our son and daughter; therefoie, O thou 
goddess of file, hear thou and be witness thereto. 
Keep this couple from sickness, and watch over 
them till they grow- old.’ 
Ami that she is feared is 
proved by the fact that she 
is supposed to he the chief 
witness for 01 against a 
person in the day of judg¬ 
ment (see §40). When that 
takes place, it is said that 
she will present the great 
Judge of all with a perfect 
picture of every word spoken 
ami action done by each in¬ 
dividual being, ami from her 
theie can he no appeal. 

But not only ore prayeis 
said to the goddess of file, 
offerings also are sent to her 
by means of fetishes, and 
1 illations are poured out for 
her acceptance. Whenever 
beer is brewed, which is 
mostly done at the end of 
the millet harvest, and im¬ 
mediately before the seed¬ 
sowing time, the Ainus always make a kind of 
inao or fetish out of wood, w hich they call inumbn • 
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thutn-inao , i.e. ‘ refining-club fetish.’ This in¬ 
strument is used as a messenger to the spirit of 
fire, and is sent to her with some lees at tne time 
of tefining. It will be seen in tlie illustration 
here given that a hollow place is left at the top of 
the fetish. This is called the ‘seat’ or ‘nest/ and 
is made so as to hold the lees presented. When 
these have been put on the ‘seat/ drops of beer 
are ollerod to the various deities, and the tire is 
worshipped as follows: ‘O divine grandmother, 
we drink beer to thee; we offer thee inao. Bless 
this household, and drive evil away. O keep us 
from all harm.’ After this, prayer is offered to the 
spirit of the fetish itself thus: ‘O refining-club 
fetish, take the lees now placed upon thee to the 
goddess of fire, and thank her on our behalf for all 
the blessings she has bestowed upon us. Tell her 
of our estate and welfare, and solicit her continual 
help and favour.’ After having been thus offered 
anti addi essed, the fetishes arc sometimes reverently 
burnt upon the hearth while prayer is being said, 
and so, in a way, the manes are sent to the spirit 
world. Sometimes, however, they are not burnt, 
but set up by the doorway as offerings to the 
deities of doors. The husband of the goddess of 
fire, that is to say, ‘the household mao' men¬ 
tioned in § 24 , is also associated with his consort in 
the prayers said on such occasions. 

18 . Various nature-deities.-Before treating of 
the subject now incidentally mentioned, viz. 
fetishism, it will be well to mention some other 
nature-deities. After the goddess of lire, the chief 
of these seems to he one called Toi-kuru-puiii- 
kuru, or ‘He who rises from the surface of the 
earth.’ He is said to have a wife who is called 
Toi-kuru-puni-mnt, or * She who rises from the 
surface of the earth.’ These, it may be Raid, 
represent that class of deities whose province it is 
to attend to the well-being of vegetation. They 
are said to be of a good nature and disposition, 
and are consequently worshipped. This couple 
seem to represent the male and female principles 
of nature. The natural law by which rain 
descends and clears away is represented by one 
called Pe-konr/ti-koro-guru , or ‘ He who wears the 
water-cap.’ The Ainus say that this deity appears 
as a great rain-cloud. He is considered good, and 
ought therefore to he worshipped. There is a 
legend concerning him which runs as follows: 

‘ Once upon a time the Ainus were at war. The 
enemy lmd pressed them very hard, and had set 
fire to their houses. Upon this, the people called 
upon all the deities they could think of for 
deliverance. Soon a large cloud arose from the 
mountains, and, floating directly to the burning 
village, rained heavily upon it and extinguished 
the flames. They then learned for the first time 
that this cloud was a god. lie has been worshipped 
ever since this event, and the name “ He who wears 
the water-cap” was then given him.’ Another 
class is represented by one called Ikoro-koro-guru , 
or ‘ He who possesses great treasure.’ Another 
name given him is Nupvri-knro-Kaniui , or ‘The 
divine possessor of the mountains.’ lie has yet a 
third name by which he is known, and that is 
San-rv-r-poro-Kamut, or ‘ The divinity with the 
large footprints.’ This deity is the representative 
of such animals ns are worshipped. When he 
makes himself visible, he is said to come always 
in the bodily form of a hear, and it is supposed 
to be his special business to attend to the wants 
and general welfare of the forests and mountains. 

19 . The spirits of the air,—Like the gods of the 
eart h, the deities of the air are found to l»e very 
numerous. And they too may in some cases he 
regaided as personifications of the laws of nature. 
Alter the god of the sun mentioned in § 14 conies 
jne called Shi-nish-e-ran-guru, or ‘The person 


who comes down to the highest clouds.’ He has 
a consort whose name is S/u-msh-e-ran-uiat, ot 
‘She who comes down to the highest clouds.’ 
These are both worshipped, and they arc supposed 
to move the clouds which they inhabit Then 
follow Nochiu-e-ran-guru and lus consort f\ochiu-e- 
ran-mat , i.e. ‘He’ or ‘She who conics down to the 
constellations.’ It is their joint duty to attend 
to the shining and well-being of the stars. These 
also are worshipped. The last class to be men¬ 
tioned is supposed to attend to the lower clouds 
and fogs, and is represented by a pair called 
Urara-c-ran-guru ana Urara-e-run-mut , i.e. ‘He’ 
or ‘She who descends in fogs.’ They are said to 
be worshipped by some. 

20 . The demons of land and air.—In all things t be 
Ainus are firm believers in an almost co-ordinated 
array of hostile deities who manifest, their malig¬ 
nant nature by creating disease, death, and every 
kind of evil. Speaking of these matters, an Ainu 
once said to the present writer : ‘ As the demons of 
the air are so near this earth, it is possible for them 
to pay us frequent visits, and even to dwell among 
us. Yhis accounts for so much that is evil in the 
world.’ Keferring to the dryads of the forests, he 
said: ‘Theie are a great number of them. The 
genii who work evil to men are part of these ; and 
though dwelling in the forests and mountains, 
they have their real home in the air around us. 
They are the servants of the prince of devils.’ 
Whirlwinds also, however small they may be, are 
looked upon as embodiments of evil spit its. 

One of the chief demons of the earth is called 
Nilat-unarahe, or ‘Aunt of swamps or marshes/ 
And she, as her name implies, is supposed to have 
her home m fens, moors, and other damp places. 
Very many of the evilly disposed demons, ghosts, 
and ghouls are thought to be her oflspiing, anil 
those which owe their origin to her go by the 
name of Toi-hekunra. The following legend gives 
a fair idea as to what the people consider them 
to be like : 

All ghosts are closely related to the demon of swamps. 
They are very large and have extraordinarily big heads, while 
their hair is alwayH rough. When Keen, it is nearly always 
found to be standing upright Howexer, an they npi>i-nr only 
after dark, and are hut dimly seen, one cm mot till exactly 
what they are like. When they reveal themselyes, it. is only m 
order to bewitch people, and to do them harm They are 
dreadful creatures, and, as they arc true demons, are mmb to 
be feared. They came by their origin in this v\a\ After Hod 
had finished making the world. He threw His mattocks away 
among the mountains, and left them there to rot Hut as they 
decayed, !bey changed themselves into demons and ghosts. 
They should be carefully avoided, for if a person catches hut a 
glimpse of one, possession immediately follows, even though 
the detnonB themselves should not see the persons who have 
observed them. These ghosts walk only at night, it is, there¬ 
fore, best for all people not to go out of doors after dark. Such, 
indeed, is the coinmund of the ancients. Now, if a person 
should have the misfortune to meet one of these creatures, he 
should hasten to say the following words: ‘O you demon, 
1 have been desiring to see and speak yvith you for a very long 
time, and now at last we have fortunately met. What 1 wanted 
to tell you is this At the other end of the world there is 
a certain demon called Moshui-g/nniiai-nnin who has been 
most grievously backbiting you. He says - “There is a demon 
inhabiting the marshes who is unbcaiablv proud. She had 
better be careful, for if ever I come across her path, I will give 
her such a sound whipping that she w ill never forget it." Now, 
therefore, hasten away, for if he catches you, you will be 
flogged, and it will go hard with you, for he is a mighty one.' 
If one addi esses the demon in this yvay, she will believe it and 
set out at once, filled with wrath, to take vengeance These 
words are spoken to deceive the demon, ami so frustrate her 
eiil designs : and, unless thev are Baid in her hearing, the 
person to whom she appears will immediately fall doyvn and 
die No sav the ancients. This legend, when stripped of all 
verhiage. and considered in connexion with the general run of 
Ainu thought, shows the demon of the swamps to be merely 
malaria and ague personified. 

After the evil principle which is supposed to 
reside in marshes, the chief of the demons appears 
to be one called Kum-shut-un-guru, or ‘The 
person dwelling among the grass roots.’ The 
demons which follow are very difficult to define. 
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and are very numerous. Toi-pok-un-rhiri, i.e. 
‘The underground bird,’ iB especially called unon 
for help by hunters in times of danger; out 
whom lie represents, no one appears to know. 
Akin to this one is Toikunrari-ieuru, with whom 
is associated his wife Toikunrari-mat. These 
names mean ‘He (or She) close upon the surface 
of the earth.’ These two are looked upon as the 
friends of hunters, and are called upon in times of 
danger. JJopokike-ush , who stands next in order, 
is said to be the demon who causes stones to rattle 
down the dills and mountain sides. These are 
but classes of demons, for such creatures are very 
numerous indeed. They inhabit all kinds of 
places, such as the to)is and bottoms of mountains, 
the Hat surfaces of rocks, all kinds of flora, 
stony places, and localities where dust or sand 
prevails. The winds also have their demons, good 
and bad, and so have rain, mist, snow, hail, sleet, 
frost, ice, etc. (see A F, eh. 51). 

21 . Gods and demons of the sea and rivers.— 
All the larger kinds of Ashes and sea animals have 
divine honours paid them, as, for example, whales, 
sea-leopards, sea-lions, sword-fish, salmon, tiout, 
sea-tortoises, and so forth. These are all wor¬ 
shipped. So far as one can learn, the principal 
deities of the sea are as follows :— Jtep-un-nri-kata 
mao uk Kamui , ‘ The god upon the waves of the 
sea who receives fetishes.’ Whenever he allows 
himself to be seen, it is said to be in the foim of a 
whale. He is looked upon as the head of all sea- 
deities, and has many servants, of whom the tor¬ 
toise and the albatross are his favourites. Prayers 
are said to this god quite frequently, and the two 
servants just mentioned are said to act as go- 
betweens. Messages are conveyed through them 
and oflerings of fetishes and beer are sent by them 
to him. The heads of these creatures are often 1 o be 
seen kept as charms, and worshipped by the flsher- 
men. The deity who is supposed to be next in order 
is called Kni-pe-ehupka-un-kuru, i.e. ‘ The person 
who resides in the eastern surf.’ As the name 
implies, he is said to have his home somewhere 
near the shore towards the east. We are informed 
that in bodily form he is like a large fish of some 
kind ; but what kind of fish is not now known. 
He is supposed to be very good, and is therefore 
often worshipped, and given presents of fetishes 
and beer. The spirits next in older are the Shi-acha 
and Mo-arha mentioned in § 16 . 

Then _ _ Ainu controversy about thiH couple, for by Home 
the two names are said to represent one object only, and that 
object the whale ! Mo, meaning ‘peace’ or ‘calm,’ ih made to 
apply to the lee side of him, and shi, which means ‘great’ or 
‘rough,’ is said to be his weather side. Or, some say again 
that he is called w to because he is gentle, and thi becaune he 
is very large. A legend regarding him is as follows ‘ Once 
upon a time two Amus were out at sea fishing, when they were 
suddenly overtaken by a severe storm. As their boat Was in 
great danger of being swamped, they gave themselves to earnest 
prayer. Every known god of the sea was called upon for help, 
but all to no purpose. At length a very large whale, a whale 
as big as a mountain, was seen to rise out of the water, and 
gradually came to the side of the lioat. It remained there till 
the storm was over, sheltering the boat from the wind and 
waves. This was no other than Mo-acha or S/n-acha. He was 
not known before that time, but has ever since been honoured 
with the nravers of the Amu fishermen.’ Other names given 
him arc Mo-acha-ahunge-guru, ‘The brmger in of the uncle of 
peace,’arid Shi-acha-ahungc-guru, ‘The bringor in of the uncle 
of roughness’ or ‘storm.’ 

The next deity of the sea is a goddess who is 
known by the name of Chiivash-ehot-mat. This 
name means ‘ The female possessor of the places 
where the fresh and salt waters mingle.’ It is said 
to be her duty to watch at the mouths of rivers and 
allow’ the fish, particularly the spring and autumn 
salmon, to go in and out. 

The specially evil demons of the sea are numerous. 
The name of the chief is Ko-notu-ran-guru, or ‘ He 
who descends upon the calm sea.’ He, it is said, 
causes stoims. Any abnormal fish, whether it De 


abnormal in form or colour, is supposed to bt 
unlucky, and to belong to this demon. When 
caught, such fish are immediately tossed back into 
the sea. They are called Ikunnup , or ‘ things of 
misfortune.’ This demon is married, and his wife’s 
name is the same as his own, excepting that it has 
a feminine suffix. All mermaids are supposed to 
be her offspring, and are called Ruru-koshinpuk 
and Atui-koshmpuk. 

These names mean ‘Salt-water* and ‘Sea-incrmaidH.’ A 
young fisherman gave the present writer the following fact 
illustrating this matter. He said that he and his fulliei while 
fishing once caught a kind of tortnwe which the An 
i it ) foi id i ' ha s foi 

much whiter than the others, and this the father considered 
ought not to have been. On making the discovery, the old 
man declared it to he ‘a misfortune-giving thing.’ Tie there¬ 
fore cut. the foot off, and, letting the tortoise drop into the sea, 
said, ’ It am Ko-notu-ran-guru akore na, pinka no eyatn van, 

‘ <J Ko-notu-ran-guru, I give this directly to you, take good care 
of it.’ Next follows the demon called Kai-pok-un-guru. He 
is married, and together with hiB consort is said to ' reside 
under the surf’ upon the seashore. Ota-pat die-guru and Ins 
wife come next, and they are supposed to be the spirits who 
‘ make the sand fiy.' 

The river demons are also very numerous, ami 
theii names indicate their work. They arc: 
Konupki-ot-guru , or ‘dwellers in muddy places.' 
They are said to reside specially m\*u the river 
banks. Cfunlcn-pinnc Kamui rametoh (‘the brave 
and divine male current’) comes next. Then there 
are. Chiu-range guru and his wife (‘ they who send 
the current’), and Korhiv-tunnsh guru with bis 
w’ife, i.e. ‘persons of the swift, runent,’ and otlieis 
too numerous to mention. The nvci deities ale 
called With I'd-ush-Kamm (‘water gods’). All 
rivulets and tiihutaiies are said to be their off¬ 
spring. They are named Kamui pote/ce, i.e ‘(he 
little hands of the deities,’ and Kamui matuepn, 
i.e. ‘daughters of God.’ Then there is Petru-ush- 
mat (‘the female of the waterways’), together 
with Pet-ctok-mat (‘ the female source of liveis’). 
Mermaids are called Pe-boso-ko-shinpuk , i.e. ‘mer¬ 
maids who pass through the water.’ They are also 
called Mimtuchi and tumnunchi, i.e. ‘fat’ and 
* fleshy devils.’ 

22 . The demons of diseases.—Although, as was 
shown in § 20 , many demons are supposed to have 
their origin and homes in marshes, yet the A inns 
believe that demons of disease come in great 
measure from the sea, as the following lore shows : 

‘ Various diseases from time to time attack the body Such, 
for example, are ague, fever, heavy colds, Btoniach-aclie, ami 
consumption. Now’, when these complaints arise, the men 
should meet together and go to the villages up and down the 
rivers, and take from each hut a small quantity of millet, fish, 
tobacco, Bkunk-cabhuge, and cow-parsmp. These should all be 
brought to an appointed place, where the men should also 
come together and pray After prayer Lhey should carry them 
to the seashore, and, having made fetishes, reverent.lv place 
them by their side. When this has been done, they should 
pray, saying, “O ye demons of sea harbours, have mercy upon 
us. 0 ye demons of disease, ye are fearful beings, we h.ix 
therefore, with one accord met together and decided to em idi 
you with fetishes and various kinds of food. I>o ye wait upon 
those of your kind who have afflicted us, and on our behalf 
entreat them to take their departure. We present these ai tides 
of food for you to eat, and the fetishes are paid as fines n all 
ye demons who watch over the harbours, cause the demons of 
disease to he taken away from our village ” ’ 

23 . Fetishism.—The specific doctrines of Ainu 
religion as relating to the nature of their supposed 
superior spirits being such as that now stated (see 
especially §§ 10 - 13 , 16 , 17 ), the way to fetishism 
is short, direct, and logical. Hut fetishism is a 
term which has itH difficulties, and must, to save 
confusion of thought, be defined before going 
further. The name is a Portuguese term derived 
from feiti('os , and has long been in use in Portugal 
to designate the relics of saints, amulets, and 
charms in general use by the Roman Catholics. 
It was applied by Portuguese merchants to objects 
of many varieties to which the natives of the 
West Coast of Africa paid religious honour.* In 

* See Jevons, Introduction to the History of lleligion, London. 
;»0, p 10b. 
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Rouqnetti’s Portuguese Dictionary feitiqos is ex¬ 
plained by the French equivalent sortilege, mal 6 fice t 
enchanlement, charme. The term Feiirhisme , as 
the name of the corresponding religion, was first 
employed by President de Brasses in his Du culic 
clcs Dieux Fttichcs (1760). Among the Ainus 
a fetish is looked upon as a medium employed 
by a person by which one spirit ( ravmt , see § 13 ) is 
caused to act upon another for good or ill. It may 
be, and often is, by way of courtesy called a 
Kamui (‘deity’), but it is only a deity of a lower 
order, and simply used as a go-between. Thus, 
for example, should a man desire to worship a 
good river deity or to propitiate an evil one, or 
should he wish to harm another person or have 
him blessed, he would make some fetishes out of 
sticks of wood or other substance and send them 
with messages to the gods or demons. This is the 
use of fetishes among the Ainus. They may, 
therefore, well be called media, for they are just 
as much media as persons who take verbal 
messages from one to another. The term by 
which the principal fetishes are known in Ainu 
quite agrees with this definition. It is inao, i.e. 

‘ message-bearer.’ Its roots are ina (‘message,’ 
‘request’), and o (‘bear.’‘contain’). It appears 
to lie at the root of the word for prayer, which 
is tnonno in Ainu and inori in Japanese. It is 
curious to remark that in ancient .Japanese inori 
meant. ‘ to curse.’ As the word carries this mean¬ 
ing, we are not at all surprised,—nay, we should 
rather expect to find Ainu fetishes used for both 
good and evil purposes, and sent to gods and 
demons alike. 

24 . Fetishism in Ancestor-worship.—One of the 
most important and relatively highest fetishes the 
Ainus possess—and every family must have this 
one—is called Chiseikoro inno (*tne fetish who pos¬ 
sesses the house ’), also called Chisei cpunginc cka-shi 
(‘ancestral caretaker of the house’). It is the 
province of the spirit of this fetish to assist the 
goddess of the fire (see § 17 ) in looking after the 
general well-being of the family. llis special 
abiding-place is in the sacred north-east corner 
of the hut, at the hack of the family heirlooms. 
He is not only worshipped where he stands, but is 
also sometimes brought out from his abiding-place 
and stuck in a corner of the hearth, where prayers 
are actually addressed to him as the husband of the 
fire, which m its turn is called the 1 ancestress,’ i.e. 
fuii or huchi. The way this fetish is made is as 
follows: A piece of hard wood, such as lilac, say 
an inch or two in diameter, is taken. This is to 
form the stem, and is usually about two feet in 
length. One part is shaved with a sharp knife 
from top to bottom to represent the front. Near 
the top a gash is cut across in imitation of a mouth, 
and a little below this the so-ealled heart is care¬ 
fully bound in. This heart, when first given to 
it, consists of a warm black cinder freshly taken 
from the hearth and firmly tied with a string 
made of twisted w’illow shavings to the stem, 
which is called the nc.toba , i.e. ‘ body.’ After the 
heart has been bound in, a number of willow 
shavings are hung all round so that the stem with 
its mouth and heart is quite hidden from view. 
After it has been respectfully made, it is reverently 
stuck in the ground Dy the fireside, and the follow¬ 
ing dedicatory prayer is devoutly said to it: ‘0 
fetish, you are henceforth to reside in this house 
with the goddess of fire ; you are her husband, and 
our place will be in the treasure corner. Please 
elp her to watch over us, and do you bless us.* 

All this reminds us forcibly of the Lares and 
Penates of the ancient Romans, the one great 
difference being that the ‘fire’ and ‘household’ 
gods of the Ainus are more clearly defined by their 
names. At the present day the Ainus do not seem 


to look upon this as ancestor-worship; they do 
not, indeed, know what it is. liut the names 
given them go to show that in its origin it was 
such. 

A curious thing about the fetish is the fact that 
it is thought to be connected in some psychological 
way with the present living head of the family in 
which it has been dedicated. The following piece 
of lore explains this: 

4 The chief fetish should be made, in so far as its stem is con¬ 
cerned, of lilac, because this is found to be a hard kind of wood 
and docs not quickly decay, even if stuck in the damp ground 
out of doors. It is not considered wise to use any other wood 
than lilac for this purpose, for In olden tunes a certain man 
made one of cerciaiphyllam , the end of which rotted after a 
short time, so that it fell over. Not many months after, the 
owner himself became weak and died. This was owing to the 
influence of the fetish having been withdrawn. For this reason 
it is now known that the stem should be made of lilac only, 
that being the most durable wood of all. However, should a 
person happen to he in a place where he cannot obtain lilac, he 
may use cither willow or cercidiphpllrnn , but these must not be 
kept long for fear they should rot awav. When they become 
a little old, they should either be cast right away into the forest 
or reverently burnt upon the hearth before they have a chance 
of decaying. Others should then be made in their place.’ 



THE STEM. TIIK HOUSEHOLD FETISH. 

25 . Ancestor-worship in general.—Prayers to 
the dead form a fairly strong feature in Amu re¬ 
ligion. The necessity for them is taught the people 
thus : 

• If a person cultivates a spirit of selfishness, and offers nothing 
by way of food and drink to his deceased ancestors, the elders 
of the people should warn him, saying, “Foolish and wicked 
person, thou art a fool, and thou dost not understand; thou 
sh&ltdie a hard death." If this be said, all the people, young 
and old alike, will be careful to worship the dead ’ Another 
short counsel runs thus: ‘Should a person leave his home and 
go away and die in a strange land, some of his relatives must 
surety g° to h>s grave and there worship and offer libations. 
The dead observe all deeds, good and had. Those who do what 
is right are blessed, and those who do what is evil are cursed by 
them. 

Women are not allowed to take part in religious 
exercises in so far as the deities are concerned, but 
they are commanded to make offerings to their 
deceased husbands and ancestors. The w ords they 
are usually taught to say on such occasions are as 
follows : *0 ye honourable ancestors, I am sent to 
present this beer and food to yon.’ On being asked 
why this ceremony should take place, an Ainu gave 
this piece of lore : 

‘The divine Aunna said, “If the people do good while upon 
the earth and not evil, though they oie young they go to heaven. 
When there, they have good hunting.” It is good for people on 
this earth to offer those who have gone before to Paradise 
food, beer, and lees. Not to do so shows lack of filial respect. 
Those who have departed still live and take an interest in those 
left behind. They should, therefore, he reverenced; unless 
respect is paid to them, they will come to this earth again and 
bring misfortune. When, therefore, ye have food, remember 
your ancestors. This will please them, and they will send you 
good health and prosperity ! So Bpake Aurina.’ 

The ceremony of ancestor -worshin is called 
shinnurappa y i.e. ‘libation-dropping/ and takes 
place outside the huts by the east-end window and 
a little towards the west. Fetishes and beer are 
offered, and a prayer such as this said : ‘ 0 ye 
ancestors now dwelling in the underworld, we 
offer you beer and lees; receive them and rejoice. 
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Your grandchildren have met together specially to 
oiler these things. Kejoice. Watch over us, and 
keep us Jroin sickness. Give us a Jong life so that 
we may continue to offer such gifts/ 

26. Private or tutelary fetish.— The fetish men¬ 
tioned in § 24 was shown to belong to the family 
as a whole, but there is another very impel tant 
one which is quite personal. If is always made 
oi willow. Why it is regarded as of so high im¬ 
portance the following legend will show: ‘When 
(Jod made man. He formed his body of earth, his 
hair oi duckweed, and his spine of a stick of wil¬ 
low.’ And so, the backbone being regarded as the 
principal part of the human body, it is looked upon 
as the seat of life. It is said that no warrior of old 
could be killed unless his spine was injured. 

When a child has been born, some very near 
blood relative of the male sex gets a nice clean 
stick of willow and shapes it into a fetish. When 
it is made, he proceeds to worship it, after which 
lie reverently carries it to the bedside, and there 


TUTELARY FETlSn. 

sots it up as the 1 utelary deity of the child. The 
accompanying illustrations show' what it is like. 
That maiked (1) is the willow stick itself, and is 
called the hut", 1 . 0 . ‘club’; that marked ( 2 ) is 
the club with the willow shavings attached, which 
aie called nicm-kikr, i.e. ‘fetish shavings’; the 
bundle of leeds maiked (3) is called Kamui-sct , 
‘the divine seat’ or ‘throne.’ The end is stuck 
into this so as to keep it dry, and thus prevent it 
from lotting. That this fetish may be rightly 
called the angel of the child's giowth the following 
folklore makes clear: 

‘As tlie backbone of man in made of willow wood, the men 
should hasten to make mao of tins tree as soon an a child has 
been horn. After it. has been properly whittled, it should be 
addressed thus - “As thou, O fetish.'art divine, we worship 
before thee When God formed man in t he beginning, lie made 
his spine out of a pieee of willow wood We therefore call upon 
thee, (> willow fetish, to watch over tins child while he is growing 
up Guard him and give him strength, together with long life.” 
After tins pra\er has been said, the fetish should lie revert ntly 
stuck in its “seat” and placed hv the child’s side. When the 
child has grown up, he should frequenth procure beer and 
worship this, his guardian angel ’ As might lie expected, this 
fetish is put timlarlv worshipped m time of sickness li\ the 
individual toi whom it was made. The following is a praver 
taught some children for their use on such an occasion - ‘O 
thou willow god, as thou art inv spine and backbone, do thou 
hasten to heal me and make me strong. O thou dear deitv, 1 
am ill, and im bodv is weak ; prav help me Hoon.’ If this prayer 
is said devoutlv, it is supposed that the sufferer will soon recover 
from lus malady. 

So, too, when older people fall sick, willow fetishes are made 
hm the old men and worshipped, after which some of them arc 


I sent to the Creator and other superior deities with messages. 
I And, when all is done, they are taken outside to the sacred 
place at the eastern end of the hut. Here they arc carefully 
stuck in the ground, and libations of beer offered them. It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find that the Amus formerly used to 
reveience the willow almost as much as the J’apuans did the 
ivarnujen tice; who, we are told, had such an affection for it 
that the wilder tribes of Omni used 
to lodge, and almost live, among its 
branches (Earl, Papuans, 111 !, I tin). 

27 . Demon - worship. — The 
worship of demons is one of 
fear among this people, and is 
as a rule performed by way 
of propitiation. This becomes 
very clear when a certain kind 
of fetish called nUne-inau or 
nitrw-hash-inao , i.e. ‘evil fetish’ 
or ‘evil bush fetish/ is made 
and used. The purpose of it 
may be gathered from Ihe 

I irayer which follows. This 
and of fetish is used especially 
in times of sickness, for on such 
occasions an afflicted person is 
supposed to be possessed by a 
demon of disease. It. is called 
an evil fetish, not. because it is 
itself regai (led as being of an 
evil nature, but lather because 
the occasion on w hich it is used 
is a bad one. It. is sent to Ihe 
wicked demon of disease; this 
is an by it is called evil. When 
it is made, a kind of stew called 
mtnc-hnru, i.e. ‘evil stew,’ is 
prepared and offered with it. This consists of bones 
of lish, some vegetables, and the remnants of any 
kind of lood, mixed together and well boiled. 
When all has been piepaied, the fetish is stuck in 
the ground upon the heart h, and tile stew, w hich 
has by no means an inviting smell, is placed before 
it. Then a so-called prayei is saul as follows : 

M) evil fetish, lake tins evil food, together with the disease 
of tins sick person, and also the demon w ho has possessed him, 
and go with them to hell. When vou arrive thcie, please 
make it so that the demon will not return to this caith again. 



I have supplied vou with food ; take it. to the demon and pro¬ 
pitiate him ; 1 ilease feed him with it * 

After this the patient is beaten with talusn, a 
hunch of grnss; and if the fetish is successful in 
his errand, il is supposed that a cuie will follow’. 
After the worship has been pel formed, the fetish 
is taken outside the hut and stuck up at the ww.wr 
place, whore the stew is set before it. Here t he 
following prayei is said to the demon of the rubbish- 
heap : ‘ 0 thou angry demon, O thou demon of the 
ruboish-heap, accept this fetish and food; make 
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haste and heal this sick person.’ The man who or oak—indeed, of almost any wood which happens 
officiates at this ceremony then returns to the hut, to ho nearest to hand. When being set up, a good 
where lie again exorcizes the demon by brushing representative prayer said to them runs thus: ‘O 
the patient down with the fokitsvt mentioned above, ye gods w ho govern the waters, O ye water deities, 
Fetishes of the following shape aie also some- we are now about to go fishing. 1'lease accept 
times used for this purpose. The present writer «. 


has several times seen them set up m the huts of 
sick people, and veiy earnestly worshipped. Attei 
having been prayed to, the spirit of the fetish is 
supposed to wander about in the earth and visit, the 
various demons of evil on behalf of the sick man, 
and, after having found them, is said . 

to consult with them as to what is jj 

best to be done for the patient. 

28 . Special fetishes for epidemic ■ 

disease.- In the event, of any village vvl'J® 
being attacked by an epidemic disease, « 
but moie especially if the disease be l/l/j 

ol a severe and dangerous nature, as, ]l W 

for example, smallpox, the Ainus of 'm 

the villages immediately surrounding M 

the infected one get sticks of elder iff 

or eladrastis, a bou t four feet in length, | 

and make them into fetishes orebarms. 

These instruments ai e called chikappo- j|I 

rhiko-nuisup, i.e. ‘ little carved birds,’ 1 

by some, and rui - shutn-inao, i.e. l|I 

‘thick club fetish,’by others. They >| 

are also named kotun-kilknra-ivnu , 
i.e. ‘ fetishes for \ illage defence.’ As ^cuVfkti’siL 
soon as set up they are devoutly wor¬ 
shipped, when the people call upon them to drive 
the dread disease away. They are supposed to 
represe.nl, the eagle-owl, which is thought to have 
power over this particular evil. Tin* slit in the 
top of the fetish given in the illustration is 
said to lepresent. the mouth, and the shavings left 
on the sides are intended for feathers. Food is 
sometime** placed in the mouth as an offering to 
the demons to whom the fetish is sent. That 
which the wliter lias seen consisted in one case of 
putnfied fish mixed with brimstone, and in another 
of cynnuch u>n ( f ntt datum. It is said that the 
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demons, being unable to withstand the smell of 
these things, wrill flee from them. 

29 . Fetishes for the sea-gods.—The fishermen 
have one kind of fetish which is a special favourite, 
with them. It is called hnsh-inno , i.e. ‘ bush fetish.’ 
This kind is made by cutting a short stick, and 
either splitting it at one end and inserting a shaving 
in the opening so made, or else by cutting a few 
gashes in it in an upward direction, as shown in 
the illustration. The gashes cut across the top 
are said to represent the mouth. Though willow 
is the favourite wood used, yet they may be made 
of dogwood, lilac, cercidipliyllum, ash, magnolia. 



UASn-lNAO 

these fetishes and watch over us. Grant that we 
may catch many fish to-day. ’ 

30 . Religious charms.—In so far ns their purpose 
is concerned, the dividing line between the fetishes 
mentioned in the pi need 111 g sections anil the \ arums 
kinds of charms in use among this people is not \ ei y 
clearly defined, so that, it is often most difficult, to 
distinguish between them ; that is to say, lie would 
lie a hold person who should venture to put his 
finger first on one and say, ‘This is a fetish,’ and 
then on another and say, ‘ This is a chain)’; for 
eitliei may he both, and both eitliei, according to 
the time and purpose for which they aic marie. 
The charms aie \ery numerous, and are used for 
many purposes. Among ot her objects, rocks m situ 
and also stones of various .shapes and sizes may 
lie found employed both for purposes ot personal 
protection against evil, and as a means for work¬ 
ing harm to otheis (AF 898); the skins, hones, 
feathers, ami beaks of birds are sometimes kept 
as love-charms (75, 76); snake skin is thought, to 
he a special talisman, energetic, if pi operly treated, 
in working good 111 the storehouses and garden 
seeds (209); birds’ eggs and nests aie special cereal 
charms, while the heads of some kinds ot birds are 
kepL and used for driving away disease (219); the 
heart of the ‘dipper’ is a charm supposed to bestow 
eloquence and quick sight (336); nears’ eyes swal¬ 
lowed whole are said to produce long and clear 
sight- in hunters. The skulls of benrs, foxes, hats, 
falcons, owls, kites, and the fore-feet- of Imres an* 
also all worshipped at. times and used as charms 
(A F, ch. 34). The horns of deer, and the stones 
sometimes found in the bladders of animals, are 
also thought much of as charms supposed to bring 
good luck to the happy tinder and possessor (401). 

31 . Magic. -Following close upon the subject of 
fetishes and charms, and very nearly related to 
these objects in principle and nature, comes magic, 
sometimes called sympathetic magic. This 1ms 
been defined by Zimmeru as ‘the attempt on 
man’s part to influence, persuade, or compel 
spiritual beings to comply \vith certain requests 
or demands’ (see Aston’s Shinto, London, 1905, 
p. 327). Hearing in mind the meaning of the word 
for ‘spirit’ (rnmat ; § 13 ), and that all things are 
supposed to have spirit in them, and remembering 
the detinition of Kamtu (God) and the various 
objects to which this teim is applied ($ 4 ), and not 
forgetting the fact that the Ainus do not, so much 
worship the visible objects to which their praj r ers 
are addressed, as pray to the spirits, good and 
evil, supposed to animate them, we find this 
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definition very apt in so fax as this people is con 
cerned. 

The Ainu terms for magic are ichashkara, i.e. 
‘ a shutting up,’ or ‘ enclosing in a fence,’ and 
ishinshina, i.e. ‘binding up tightly,’ and it usually 
implies the binding together with a curse of two 
objects, a person and some selected fetish supposed 
to be evil. The following are some common 
methods in vogue among the Amus of practising 
tins art. The effigy of an enemy may be made of 
mugwort or straw, then cursed and either buried 
head downwards in a hole in the ground or placed 
under the trunk of a fallen and rotting tree. This 
kind of effigy is called inoka , i.e. ‘the image.' 
When it is buried, the devil should be called 
upon to lay hold of the soul (ramat) of the person 
it is supposed to represent and take it to hell. 
By this act it is supposed that the person will 
sicken so that his body will gradually die as the 
image decomposes (AF, chs. 30, 31). Sometimes 
the effigy is found to be not buried but fastened to 
a tree with nails or wooden pegs driven into its 
head and other parts of the body. Again, another 
plan is to make an inao fetish of the guelder-rose 
and ask it to depart at once with the soul to the 
region inhabited by the demons. Sometimes a 
little boat is made of rotten wood, and the effigy 
of an enemy is placed in it together with an idol 
supposed to be a demon. When made, the demon 
is worshipped and asked to row the soul of the 
cursed one to hell. Sometimes, again, the head¬ 
dress of a person is taken, wrapped up in a bag 
in the shape of a corpse prepared for burial, and 
placed in a nole in the ground to rot. It is supposed 
that as this decomposes, the enemv to whom it 
l»elonged will sicken and die. Tne demons of 
some kinds of trees are also at times asked to 
curse one’s enemies by seizing their souls and 
turning them into devils. 

But magic, as one would naturally expect, may 
also be used for good purposes. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, upon returning one very cold night from 
a journey with the Ainu head of a family, we 
found some convolvulus roots set up in a warm 
place before the fire upon the hearth. Upon 
making inquiries as to the meaning of this, we 
were informed that it was intended as a charm to 
prevent *ur feet from being frozen during the 
journey. Of the frequent use of trees in magic, 
a full account may be found in AF, ch. 30 ; cf. 
also § 33 below. 

32. Bewitching, divination, and exorcism.— 
That bewitching people, exorcizing demons, and 
finding out things by divination are integral parts 
of Ainu religious superstitions cannot be doubted. 
A case of bewitching, by cutting holes in the 
garments of another person with a pair of scissors, 
which came under the writer’s own observation, will 
be found in AF, p. 341 ff. Similarly a case of divina¬ 
tion, by means of a fox’s skull, is recorded (ib. pp. 
350, 379 IF.). A case of exorcism by means of a tree, 
together with cutting clothes and beating with 
mugwort, will be found described on p. 315 of AF \ 
while an account of a curious method of exorcizing 
the demon in madmen, by cutting their bodies with 
a sharp stone, shell, knife, or razor, and then 
thoroughly dipping them in a river, will be found 
set forth on p. 312. Cats are supposed to bewitch 
people in some instances (294, 507); dogs in some 
(507); and birds, such as the cuckoo, woodpecker, 
night-hawk, goat-sucker, and owl, in others (409); 
while such animals as hares (515), squirrels (500), 
otters (512), and various kinds of fish (522) are also 
supposed to possess this power. Indeed, there is no 
reason to suppose that tnere is any living creature 
in the earth which cannot bewitch, should it desire 
U> do so. 

33. Tree-worship. — The Ainus suppose not 


only that every tree has its own personal spirit 
(ramat), but tiiat the roots also, tne stem, bark, 
wood, heart, forks, knots, buds, leaves, twigs, 
crown, and every other part as well, are them¬ 
selves each peopled with innumerable spirits, some 
of a good, and others of an evil, disposition. That 
the willow is regarded as a deity, and as such wor¬ 
shipped, has already been shown in § 26 . Other 
kinds of trees also, such as the actinidia and grape 
vines, which are supposed to have had their origin 
in Paradise (156-158), dogwood, oak, spruce, 
spindle - wood, prunus, hornbeam, black alder, 
Inac, magnolia, yew, ash, azalia, cercidiphyllum, 
chestnut and mulberry, and others, are afl wor¬ 
shipped on occasion (380). Some of these, as has 
already been shown in §§ 31 , 32 , are also used 
in cursing people and for the purpose of witch¬ 
craft, being at such times entreated to bring 
misfortune to one’s enemies. For this purpose 
the guelder-rose, alder, poplar, elm, birch, hy¬ 
drangea, and walnut are particularly employed 
(331, 332, 281). There are, however, other pur¬ 
poses, and those good religious ones, to which the 
Ainus put trees. The general name one usually 
hears applied to this cult is Kim-o-chipaskuma, 
i.e. ‘ the doctrine of the mountains,’ and this 
particular part of it is named Chikum-akoshiratki 
orushpe, i.e. ‘news about preservation by trees.’ 
Regarding this the Ainus say : ‘ When those Ainus 
who are acquainted with the cult of the mountains 
are about to start on a hunting expedition, they first, 
after having worshipped at the nusa * cluster, go 
and select a large tree and worship its spirit, saying: 
“ O thou great possessor of the soil, we are about to 
go and kill animals, pray help us; O see that we 
meet with no accidents, and prosper us.” After 
this has been done, they set out fully expecting to 
come across much game.’ This is tree-worship in 
its baldest form (cf. also § 26 ), and we see by it that 
the hunters regard the tree genii, for the time being, 
as their tutelary deities and guardians. In times 
of sickness, also, trees are worshipped. O 11 such 
occasions the tree genii are called upon under 
various names, as, for instance, Topochi, ‘ the wise 
one,’ and Shirampa, ‘ the one upon the earth.’ Or, 
in case of an attack from a bear or wolf, they are 
worshipped under the name Niashrange guru, ‘ the 
person of the standing tree,’ and Kisara-ratigc 
shinupuru Kamui, 1 the precious demon of the 
rough bark’ {AF, ch. 33). 

34 . Cereal worship. — Like trees and other 
vegetable life, cereals also are supposed to con¬ 
tain living spirits (ramat), some of which are 
thought to be of the masculine and others of the 
feminine gender (AF 204), and the worship of 
them often takes place. Never are the gardens 
sown with seed without prayer being first made 
to the Creator (see $ <), then to the sun, and lastly 
to the very seed itself. Many years ago, Cicero 
a&ked, in his dt Natura Deorum, whether any one 
was mad enough to believe that the food we eat is 
actually a god. The Ainus would answer, ‘Yes,’ 
and ‘What else, indeed, can it be?’ The prayer 
used at the ceremony of eating new millet at the 
harvest thanksgiving is very interesting, and showB 
clearly that it is the spirit of the food partaken of 
that is worshipped, and not God, the Giver of all 
good gifts. Tne prayer runs thus : 

‘ O thou cereal deity, we worship thee. Thou hast grown 
very well this year, and thy flavour will be sweet. Thou art 
(rood. The goddess 0! fire will be glad, and we also shall 
rejoioe greatly. O thou Ood! O thou divine cereal t do thou 
nourish the people.' The person who officiates then continues, 

4 I now partake of thee. I worship thee and give thee thankB.' 
After having thus prayed, the persons present take a cake and 
eat it among them, and from this time the new millet is common 
food. Commenting on this, Aston says ( Shinto , p. 160): 4 Grati¬ 
tude in the first place to, and then for, our daily bread, is an 
Important factor in the early growth of religion. Without it 

* See illustration under i *7. 
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we should have had nc Roman Ceres, no Mexican Maize-god 
Centliotl, and no Ukerrx ehi ’ (of. also p. 277, Nihi-namc). 

But eating the god is by no means limited to 
cereals among the Ainus, for the bear sacrifice par¬ 
takes of quite the same nature, to which subject 
we shall now proceed. 

35 . The bear festival. - - Although animals of 
many kinds, and birds also (see Ab\ chs. 36- 
39), even down to a tiny sparrow, are at times 
first worshipped and then killed in sacrifice, it is 
(when considering this phase of the subject) to the 
bear festival that we must look for the highest 
expression of Ainu religion. The general name 
given for ‘sacrifice’ is iyomandc , which means ‘ to 
send away,’ so we must expect that when a living 
object is sacrificed, the spirit is supposed to be 
‘sent’ somewhere, and for some purpose. And 
here it may be well to ask, To whom is the bear 
sent, and w hy ? To this question it must be 
replied in the first place that-, so far as can be 
ascertained, there is now (whatever there may have 
been in olden times) no idea of substitution under¬ 
lying the practice ; nor, secondly, is it piacular, for 
the people know nothing of the * shedding of blood 
for the remission of sins.’ All thoughts, therefore, 
connected with the old Jewish notion of sacrifice 
must be left out of the question when considering 
Ainu ideas concerning it. The very essence of 
Ainu religion consists in communion with the 
greater powers, and the people imagine that the 
most complete communion they can possibly hold 
with some of their gods—animals and birds, to 
wit *- is by a visible and carnal partaking of 
their very flesh and substance in sacrifice. At 
the time of oflermg, the living victim is said to 
be sent to his ancestors in another place. Still, at 
the same time, the bear festival is a kind of mutual 
feast—a feast of friendship and kinship—in which 
Bruin himself also participates. Indeed, the hear 
is offered to himself and his worshippers in 
common, and they are supposed to have a good 
happy time of communion together. But as this 
is a very difficult and, in some ways, a very im¬ 
portant subject, it has been thought best to give 
a simple description of the festival as now practised, 
and let it speak for itself. 

That the Ainus rear bear cubs in cages and often 
pay them divine honours is a well-known fact. 
The present writer once visited a village where as 
many as ten cubs were caged. After they have 
come to the age of two, or rarely three, years, and 
it has been decided that a sacrifice is to take place, 
the owner sends out an invitation to the people, 
which runs thus: ‘I, so and so, am about to 
sacrifice the dear little divine thing from among 
the mountains. My friends and masters, come 
ye to the feast; we will then unite in the great 
pleasure of iyomandc. , “ sending the god away.” 
Come.’ This is certain to be heartily responded 
to. When the guests have all arrived, the men 
make many fetishes (t ruw) t stick them in the 
hearth, and perform worship. When this has been 
properly done, most of the inao are reverently 
taken up and carried by the men to the nnsa place 
outside the hut and there stuck up. Next, two 
long, thiekish poles are carefully laitl at their 
base. The men now come reverently out of the 
hut, ornamented with their crowns, and solemnly 
approach the cage containing the bear. The 
women and children follow singing, dancing, and 
clapping their hands, for all are in anticipation 
of having a jolly time. Having reached their 
appointed place, all sit in a circle, the old men in 
front and the women and children behind. After 
all this has been arranged, an Amu is chosen, who, 
having approached the bear, sits down before it 

* The same principle holds good with regard to cereals ; see 
$34- 


and tells it that they are about to send it forth to 
its ancestors, lie prays pardon for what they are 
about to do, hopeR it will not be angry, tells it 
what an honour is about to be conferred upon it, 
and comforts it with the consolation that a large 
number of inao and plenty of wine, cakes, and 
other good cheer will be sent along with it. He 
also informs it that if it be a good and proper bear, 
it w-ill appear again later to be treated in like 
manner. The last address we heard of ran thus : 

‘ O thou divine one, thou wasl sent into the world 
for us to hunt. O thou precious little divinity, we 
worship thee ; pray hear our prayer. We have 
nourished thee and brought thee up with a deal of 
pains and trouble, all because we love thee so. 
Now, as thou hast grown big, we are about to send 
thee to thy father and mother. When thou cornest 
to them, please speak well of us and tell them how 
kind w r e have been ; please come to us again, and 
W'e will once more saerihee thee.' After such a 
prayer the hear is taken out of its cage with ro]»es 
and made to w’alk about in the circle formed by 
the people. Here it is shot at for some time with 
blunt arrow's called hepere-cii , i.e. ‘ cub-arrows,'" 
and so teased till it becomes quite furious. After 
this the poor animal is securely tied to a stake for 
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the last scene before its death. This stake, which 
is ornamented at the top with tufts of arumiinaria, 
is called tush-op-m, i.e. ‘tiee with rope affixed.’ 
After it has been further w orried, a young Ainu 
previously selected suddenly rushes forward and 
seizes the brute by the ears and fur of the. face, 
w hile at the same time a second man rushes behind 
and lays hold of its hind quarters. Next a third 
man runs forward with a stick, about two feet 
in length and two inches in diameter, which he 
thrusts between the jaws of the cub. Next, two 
other men eome and catch hold of the tw r o hind 
legs while others seize the forefeet. When all 
this has been done, the two long poles which were 
laid by the nusa , and which are called ok-numba-ni, 
i.e. 4 poles for the strangling,’ are brought forward. 
One of these is placed under the brute’s throat, 
and the other upon the nape of its neck. A good 
shot with the bow now comes forward and shoots 
an anow into the beast’s heart, and so ends its 
misery. In some instances, however, the bear is 
shot before its head is placed between the poles. 
But this seems to be the case only when the animal 
is dangerous. Care has to he taken so to Htrike 
the bear that no blood is allowed to fall upon the 
earth. Should any be spilled, it must be quickly 
w iped up with some of the sacred willow shavings. 
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Why the shedding of blood should be thus tabued 
no one seems to know.* In some instances, how¬ 
ever, the men (particularly those who are hunters) 
catch the blood in their cups and drink it while 
reeking warm. This is said to be done with the 
object of thereby obtaining the courage and other 
virtues possessed by the victim. On one or two 
occasions some of the blood taken at a feast has 
been sent, sprinkled on paper, to sick Ainus stay¬ 
ing in our house ! It has been smelled and licked 
with great eagerness, the recipient expecting to 
receive great lmdily and spiritual good from it. 
Indeed, even the writer himself has, to his great 
astonishment, had some reserved and sent him. 

As soon as dead, the victim is skinned and its 
head cut off, the skin, however, being left attached 
to the head. This is taken to the east window 
and placed upon a mat called inau-so, and orna¬ 
mented with shavings, ear-rings, heads, and other 
things. On one occasion the present writer even 
saw a Japanese mirror placed before it, and some 
old sword hilts and guards ! After all this has 
been performed, a piece of the animal’s flesh is 
cut oil and placed under its own snout. This is 
called Eut-puk-oniap , i.e. ‘that under the jaw.’ 
Then a piece of dried fish called Sat-chcp-shike, i.e. 
‘the bundle of dried fish,’ and a moustache lifter, 
with some millet, dumplings, some strong drink, 
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either rice or millet beer, and a cup of its own flesh 
boiled, are placed before it. The cup of boiled 
meat is called Marnpto-itangi, i.e. * the cup of the 
feast.’ This having been finished, a man worships, 
saying: ‘ O Cub, we give you these fetishes, 
cakes, and dried fish ; take them to your parents, 
and say: “I have been nourished for a long time 
by an Ainu father and mother, and have been kept 
from all trouble and harm. As I am now grown 
big, I am come to thee. I have brought these inao, 
cakes, and dried fish. Please rejoice.” If you say 
this to them, they will be very glad.’ This prayer 
is only representative ; others are said, but all are 
after the same model. Next, millet dumplings are 
threaded on sticks and placed by the head. These 
are said to be for the feast in the new world, for it 
would never do for the cubs to appear before their 
ancestors without a small present to provide viands 
for another meal. They are called Imoka-shikr., 
i.e. ‘ remnants of the least.’ This having been 
finished and the dancing over, the people return to 
the hut, where new fetishes (inao) aie made and 
placed reverently upon the boar’s head. In the 
meantime some of the cub’s flesh has been Wled. 
A cup of this is now taken and set before the 

* The name tabu is found in other religious systems, and 
seems based on the belief that the ground is rendered tabu by 
the sacred blood falling upon it (Jevons, Introduction to the 
U uttnry of Jichgwn, pp. 73-74 ; Frazer, GB i. 178 ff.). 


beast’s snout, and he is then said to be partaking 
of the marapto-itangi, ‘ the eup of the feast,’and 
ipuni-itangi, ‘the eup of offering.’ Aftei alii tie 
time has elapsed, the man who piesules at the 
feast sayH : ‘ The little divinity has now finished 
eating; come, ye friends, let us woiship.’ He 
then takes the cup, salutes it, and divides Hu- 
con tents—to every guest a very small portion- - 
for it seems to he absolutely essential that each 
person should take a little. Other parts of the 
beast are stewed and eaten, while the entrails aie 
cut up fine, sprinkled with salt, and eaten raw. 
This, like the drinking of the blood, is said to he 
for the purpose of obtaining the prowess and other 
virtues of the bear. For the same reason also 
some of the men besmear themselves and their 
clothes with blood. This latter custom is called 
yai-isho-ushi, i.e. * besmearing oneself with good 
sport.’ 

The head of the brute is at length detached 
from the skin and taken to the nusa heap, where it 
is set up upon a pole called Ke-omanih-ni , i.e. 
‘the noJe for sending away.’ All the skulls of 
animals set up along with that of the beai, and 
there are many of them, are called Akoshirntki 
Kamui , i.e. ‘ Divine preservers,’ and aie at times 
worshipped. The feast lasts several days as a 
rule ; indeed, it is not quite over 
till then hole of the cub has been 
devouted and all the stiong drink 
swallowed. 

36 . Totemism. — The word 
‘ totem ’ is said to he derived from 
the Ojibwa (Chippewa) word 
totmn (see EDr , art. ‘Totemism’). 

4 As distinguished from a fetish, 
the totem is never an isolated in¬ 
dividual, but always a class of 
objects, generally a species of 
animals or plants, mote rarely a 
class of inanimate natural objects, 
very rarely a class of artificial 
objects.’ Judging from the 'cry 
few survivals of totemism still in 
existence among this people, and 
from their language, one is led to 
the conclusion that this cult never 
attained the proportions among 
them that it did among Afncans, 
or South Australians, or the North 
American Indians. The Ainus, for example, are 
very seldom heard to speak of themselves or others 
as belonging to a hear, a wolf, a turtle, a snipe, a 
hawk, or an eagle clan, and never of any vegetable 
clan. Still, there are some grounds for bclicwng 
that their faith was, in the distant past, somew hat 
tinged with the totemistie superstition. JJul it 
was a totemism which diflcred from that of the 
Indians and many others, inasmuch as the Ainus in 
some instances think it a praiseworthy act to kill 
and eat their totem if it be an animal (see § 35 ), 
anil cook and eat it if it be a cereal (see § 34 ; and 
ef. AF ]i. 20(5). According to the genet al ideas of 
totemism as practised else.where, this ought not so 
to he. For among the Indians it was thought 
that, the connexion between the man and his 
totem being mutually beneficent, the totem pro¬ 
tecting the man and the man respecting the totem, 
it should not be killed if it was an animal, or cut 
if it was a plant. Hut the Ainus consider it a very 
great mutual benclit to kill and eat their totem 
wheie possible. Indeed, by feeding upon it they 
imagine they can get the closest communion with 
it,— their totem and their god,--sometimes, for 
example, the bear. 

The clearest instance of a genuine belief in totemistie descent 
the present writer has ever conic across among the Ainus was 
that of a young man who held that his forbears were, one or 
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both, descended from an eagle. (The account of this will be 
found on p 10 of AF). Just as the bear may very possibly 
have represented the national totem of the Ainus, so the present 
illustration may lie an example showing the eagle to have been 
the totem of a family. An example of the individual totem is 
found in the willow tree, with which it is shown the Ainus con¬ 
sider themselves to be very closely connected (A F 83 ff.). The 
vines, grape and actuudia, used for ear-rings (150), also seem to 
have been looked upon as totems ; while the images of foxes, 
wolves, birds, and fish sometimes found curved on the moustache 
lifters used by the men when drinking, and upon the crowns 
worn by them at their feasts (168-139), may point to clan 
totemism. 

37 - Ophiolatry.—Although snake-woiship is still 
practised to some extent among the Ainus, there is 
not Huflieient evidence to go upon to justify us in 
saying that this cult ever attained smli elaborate 
proportions of worship as that among t lie I>anhghve 
in the serpents’ house at Dahomey,* oi among the 
Indians, or even among the ancient Japanese.f 
Nevertheless, that which is now seen is prohahly 
the last remnant of what was once a somewhat 
complete system. 

According to Amu Ideas, the first snake that ever was, be¬ 
longed not to this earth but came down from heaven, though 
others of the ophidian tribe had their origin otherwise. In 
this we are reminded of St John in Hcv 121» ; and also of 
Znroastrian mythology, in which Ahrunan descended earthwards 
In the form of a serpent.} Ilut among the Ainus the original 
serpent is supposed to have been a good being, and in this 
respect differs from that of both St. John and the Persians 
(A F, ch 32) 



Serpents are worshipped most frequent.]}' at the 
time of childbirth, lmt especially when there is any 
difficulty in the matter. On such occasions the 
image of a snake, which is called Imoka Krtmui, 
i.e. 4 the divine image,’ is made out of sedge 
(Carex rhynchaphysa), worshipped, and then sud¬ 
denly placed upon the shoulders of the patient. 
The reason given for this is said to be tnat, ac¬ 
cording to Ainu belief, all such difficulties are 
brought alio lit by the king of the evil offspring of 
serpents himself ; and they say that rather than 
propitiate the evil one, they should go directly to 
the chief serpent and ask him to keen his wicked 
subordinates in check and remove tne evil they 
have done. 

In cases of ague also snake-worship has taken 
place, as well as in instances of snake-bite. These 
reptiles are also sometimes worshipped as a means 
for cursing people, being asked to bite one’s 
enemies. The prayei said to them on such an 
occasion takes some such form as the following: 

4 i) snake, I have a word to say to you : pray listen. I have 
an enemy So-and-so by name. Remember the name. If jou 
ever see him coming along thlB road, please bite him, possess 
him, poison him, and kill him. I will then make iiuio out of 
walnut wood, and also offer you nianj libations. Pay attenti 
to what I say.’ 

* Bouley, Religions of the A/ncans, p. 40. 

t Gnliis, Vhe Religions of Japan, New York, 1896, pp. 80, 83, 
278. 

J Hardwick, Christ and other Masters, p. 653. 


Snake - possession is called okokko-parat , i.e. 
snake punishment,’ and the women especially 
are very much afraid of it. There is no par¬ 
ticularly specified manner in which it shows itself, 
for almost any disease may, so they think, be 
owing to possession by one or more of these reptiles. 

Ophiomancy also appears to have left truceg behind. The 
writor of thiB article once knew of a woman who professed to fore¬ 
tell future cveute by means of the image of u snake she kept 
Btowed away in a box near by. She called it her guardian angel, 
and UBed to pray to it frequently. By its inspiration she pro¬ 
fessed to be able to t-cll the reasons for any sickness people were 
afflicted with, and to discover the proper remedies for them. 
But, so far as real ophiomanoy is concerned, we have never yet 
heard of any Ainu, man or woman, who professed to predict 
future events by means of a genuine serpent, dead or alive, 
whether by its manner of eating or by its coils 

38 . Tabu.—Besides the various small matters 
forbidden in relation to one’s attitude tow aids tire 
(see § 17 ), the Amus have othei tabus of a religious 
and semi-religious nature which should be men¬ 
tioned. Thus the blood of a bear must not be spilt 
at a bear-feast (see J} 35 ); a woman must not pro¬ 
nounce the name of her husband lest she thereby 
cause him harm in some way (AF, 252); the cry of 
certain birds, as, for instance, the cuckoo, wood¬ 
pecker, night-hawk, goat-sucker, and owl, should 
not be imitated for fear of being bewitched by 
them (409, 427); at childbirth also couvatle is prac¬ 
tised, during part of which time the father of the 
child is forbidden to eat and drink except very 
sparingly ; nor must he worship the gods, hunt, 
fish, or work till after the purification of the wife, 
which takes place on the seventh day after parturi¬ 
tion (235-241). 

39 . The future life.—There is no idea more lirmly 
fixed in the Ainu mind than the notion that the 
spirit is appointed to live for ever in another world 
—a world which, for the good, is the counter¬ 
part of this, only much better, and free from 
pain, and, for the evil, is dark, wet, cold, and 
dreary. The very word in use for the spirit 
( rnvuit) demands that such a place as heaven 
should exist, for a living being can neither, it is 
thought, lose his life nor get rid of his own proper 
personality for ever (see § 13 ). But the spirit is 
there supposed to he clothed with a spiritualized 
body resembling the present, and to exist under 
like conditions to those of the present life. In 
the other world the spirit will require a house to 
live in, tools to work with, as well as boats and 
hunting and fishing implements. That the Ainus 
really think this is proved not merely from their 
words, but also from some of their customs prac¬ 
tised at the time of death. The most common 
word for 4 to die ’ is ra-i oman, i.e. 4 a going to the 
lower place.’ This does not necessarily mean that 
the Bpirit is in every case supposed to descend into 
the bowels of the earth (pokna moshiri, 4 the lower 
world’) when it leaves the body, though some¬ 
times it may do so ;* and, to hear the people talk, 
one might be tempted to believe that the Ainus 
think heaven itself to be in Hades. But, accord¬ 
ing to their expressed cosmological ideas, they 
really suppose there are six (AF 60 ) heavens 
above and six hells (gdai) below' us, and that the 
best place is in heaven above and the worst in 
Gehenna below, lta-i oman, ‘a going to the lower 
place,’ is not the only term for deat h. There are 
others, such as 4 to pierce the skies’; ‘to make 
a clearance ’; 4 to have space for thought ’; 1 to 
sleep the other sleep,’ and so on (548). 

When a person is about to be buried, whether it 
be a man, woman, or child, the spirit is still spoken 
to as if it were present in the corpse, and is sup¬ 
posed to partake of the burial feast together with 

* Stories of supposed journeys to Hades may be seen recorded 
both in AF (67u, 672) and in ‘The Language, Mythology, and 
Geographical Nomenclature of Japan viewed in the light of 
Ainu studies,’ Memoirs the Literature College, Imperial 
University of Japan, No. 1. 
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the mourners. Many of the possessions belonging 
to the deceased, such as bows and arrows, clothing, 
means for obtaining tire, pipes, tobacco boxes, 
knives, cups, ornaments, and so forth, are killed (J) 
by being cut or broken, and so sent to the nether 
world for future use (AF 554-566). Huts too, 
which, as has already been pointed out, are sup¬ 
posed to be living creatures (117-132), are sent 
oil to the other world by being burned ; they are 
to be for the use of those who occupied them in 
this life. 

40. The future judgment.— After death the Ainus 
assuredly look for judgment. All must appear, 
they say, before the tribunal where God the 
(heator is said to be the judge of all men, and 
the goddess of (ire the chief witness for or against 
them (see § 17 ). Those who are accounted worthy 
go to the happy land, called Kamui-kotan or 
Kamui-vioshiri , i.e. ‘the land’ or 4 country of the 
gods’; while the wicked must be sent to Tei-nei- 
pokna-mos/uri, i.e. ‘ the wet underground place,’ 
where they will be for ever unhappy and perhaps 
frozen up in a block of ice. Whether the punish¬ 
ment will lie in reality lire, ice, or swamp, the 
Ainus are not certain and do not pretend to know ; 
but that their Gehenna is not the same as the hell 
of the Buddhist is very clear, for there are no 
purgatorial tires thought of among them. 

Litkratckr —No books have been specially devoted to Ainu 
religion, though notices of the subject occur in almost all 
works which touch upon the Ainus. In the year 1893, A H- 
Savage Landor published his Alone tvith the harry Ainu 
This book is sometimes quoted as authoritative on the matter, 
and, were all his remarks true to fact, it would be of the utmost 
importance. In ch. xxviil. landor says that the Ainus recog¬ 
nize no ‘supreme God and no intelligent creator.' . . . ‘The 
Ainu worship nothing.* . . . ‘The Amu have no religion.’ . . . 
‘They are decidedly not moral, for nothing is immoral with 
them,' ami much more to the same effect. On p 282, again, 
he savs • ‘The Ainu language is os poor in words as the Ainu 
brain is dehnent in thoughts. Thus it is no easy matter to 
explain to an Ainu what is meant by “religion,"by “divinities," 
and by “ worship ’’ ’ Hut the Ainu language is In no means so 
deficient in words as Lundor imagined. L»ohrot\ orsky jfives as 
many as 10,930 words and phrases in his A insko-llueekiu Slovar 
(Kazan, 1875), while nearly 14,000 words alone are to he found 
in Batchelor’s Ainu - Kng. - Jap. Dictionary » (Tokio, 1905). 
Landor’» idea of the Ainus as a non-religious people will not 
bear looking into. 

A much less pretentious, but far more reliable, work on the 
subject is that written by B. Douglas Howard, in 1893, 
and entitled Life t nth the Trane-Siberian Savage*. This is a 
pleasantly written little book of 209 pages, and treats mostly 
of the Sughalien Ainus. The account therein contained shows 
the religion of these people to be the same as that of the Yezo 
Ainus ; and subsequent personal contact with them has shown 
Mr. Howard to lie correct in his description and generally 
reliable m his deductions. Indeed, so much alike did he find 
the two tribes in the matter of religion and religious practices, 
that he was, by reading the present writer’s work. The Amu of 
Japan, able to give the ‘probable meaning' of what he saw and 
heard ou that island (Howard, p. 17). 

Miss Bird also, in her very pleasantly written Unbeaten 
Track* (1885, abridged, Letter 87, pp. 273, 277), speaks at Ainu 
religion. She says, ‘There can be nothing more vague and 
destitute of cohesion than Ainu religious notions.’ . . . ‘They 
have no definite ideas concerning a future state, and the subject 
is evidently not a pleasing one to them.’ . . . ‘Such notions as 
they have are few and confused ’ All this is not quite correct; 
and it would be unreasonable to suppose that Miss Bird could— 
even had she claimed to do so—in the short three weeks she 
was actually with the Ainus, have explored eiery dark nook 
and corner m the mind of the people. She laboured under the 
great disadvantage also of being obliged to obtain all her in¬ 
formation at second hand through r Japanese interpreter; and 
if there is any one thing the Ainus are naturally reticent and 
secretive about before strangers, it is their religion. 

J. Batchelor. 

AIR and GODS OF THE AIR.—Here it is 
proposed to deal only with those invisible beings 
who are supposed to hover between heaven and 
earth,—that is, whose proper abode is the circum¬ 
ambient atmosphere. They are called Air-gods 
rather than Sky-gods, the better to distinguish 
them from the true celestial deities who dwell 
aloft in the ethereal regions, either in or above the 
blue vault of heaven, and have no direct contact 
with the earth and its enveloping waters. But 
the air is the least stable of the elements, ever 


fluctuating to and fro, with upward and down¬ 
ward contacts, and restlessly filling all the inter¬ 
mediate spaces, so that the world itself was by our 
imaginative forefathers called the middungeard 
—the middle region floating in the boundless 
ether. Hence there are necessarily continuous 
overlappings and interminglings everywhere, and 
it often becomes difficult or impossible to draw a 
clear line between the aerial and celestial deities 
on the one hand and the aerial, the earthly, and 
even the underground gods on the other. How r 
true this is may be seen in the protean forms 
attributed by the ancients to the Olympian dove 
himself. Although Zeus was primarily a sky-god, 
he also filled many other functions, as shown by 
such epithets as X&ivios, "Op-fipios, OaXdaaios (Earth-, 
Kain-, Sea-god), while Homer speaks even of the 
Zci>j KaraxObvios, the ‘Underground Zeus’ {II. ix. 
457). So also his consort, the earth-goddess JDione, 
whose ‘ variations show how readily sky-goddess, 
sea-goddess, and earth-goddess might pass from 
one province into another’ (A. B. Cook, ('Hi, 
April 191)3, where the subject is dealt with fully). 

Of the aerial beings proper, such as those spirits 
dismissed by i’rospero * into air, into thin air,’ or 
those others who ‘ on the beached margent of the 
sea . . . dance their ringlets to the whistling wind,’ 
or those again who ‘ hover through the tog and 
filthy air,’ the genesis appears to he twofold, as 
partly suggested in Henisterliuis’s oft misquoted 
epitaph (in his Lucian) : 

* Bis duo aunt homines ; manes, corn, spiritus, umbra ; 
yuatuor has partes tot loca suHcipmnt. 

Terra tegit oarnem, tiimulum circuim oiul umbra, 

Orcus habet manes, spintus ostru petit ’ 

First come the manes, a euphemistic expression 
meaning the * Good Ones,’ like the Greek eumrn- 
ides, the ‘ Well-disposed,’t.e. the Erinyes or Furies, 
and the Irish Duine Matha , ‘ Good People,’ i.e. the 
mischievous fairies who would resent being spoken 
of disrespectfully. These manes, originally the 
ghosts of the dead, and worshipped by the greater 
part of mankind, constitute, with the following 
umbra and spintus, the first great category of 
aerial beings. Many were consigned to Orcus, as 
already noted, and many to the grave ; but others 
remained to hover round the tombs (umbra), or to 
be wafted aloft as the * other-self ’ ( spiritus ), and 
fill the aerial spaces with good and evil genii. 
(For these distinctions between the personal soul 
and the other associated entities, see art. Eth¬ 
nology, § 9 ). 

Here it should l>c noted that the umbra— the human shadow 
—was originally regarded as a distinct Wing, and the belief 
still survives, even amongst cultured peoples, us in the English 
saying, * No man ran escape from his shadow.' So also Lucian : 
‘They [the shadows], when we die, become accusers and wit¬ 
nesses against us, and convictors of crimes perpetrated during 
life, and they have the reputation of Wing exceedingly trust¬ 
worthy, since they are always associated with and never separ 
ated from our bodies ’ (Memppus, or the Oracle of the Dead in 
H. Williams' Lucian, p. 273). 

Naturally these arbiters of human destinies 
eventually received divine honours, although it 
was found impossible to assign any fixed abodes 
either to them or to the other spirits of the air be¬ 
longing to the first category, that is, those repre¬ 
senting departed souls ami their concomitants. 
They are, however, very numerous, and the Tal¬ 
mudists, who have taken the trouble of counting 
them, find that the bad ones (only about 7,406,000) 
are vastly outnumbered by the good, who are 
roughly estimated at I quadrillion, 64 trillions, 
and 340 billions. 

If not so numerous, the aiirial gods tielonging to 
the second category, i.e. those derived directly 
from the air itself, may be regarded as by far the 
more important of the two classes. These may, by 
contra distinction, be called the Wind-gods in a 
pre-eminent sense, and among them must be 
included the w r inds themselves. Thus the veiy 
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first of the six groups mentioned by Kpicharmos 
are the winds : ‘O ’E vLxo-pp-ot rot) y deobs tlvai 

\tyei art/xovs, odujp, yrjv, ijXtov, rrOp, d<rrtpas (Stobfeus, 
Floril. xei. 29), and the deification of the four 
quarters whence blew the chief winds formed the 
very basis of the religious systems of many primi¬ 
tive peoples. 

This was specially the case in the New World, 
where the Virginian Algonquians had only fivo 
gods, ami of these four were the ‘ Four Winds 
which keep the four corners of the earth ’ (see art. 
America). Constant, leferenee is made to these 
four deities of the cardinal points, the funda¬ 
mental idea being that they are the props of 
the universe, controllers of the seasons and the 
weather, and senders of rain and sunshine, on 
whom, in fact, all good and evil things depended. 
Hence in Hiawatha, (xiv): 

* Gitolio Mamto the Mighty, 

He, the Master of Life, was painted 
As an ogg, with points projecting 
To the tour winds of the heavens ’; 
and to him is opposed 

‘ Mitehe Mamto the Mighty, 

He the dreadful Spirit of Evil,’ etc. 

Itatzel, a leading authority on these questions, 
remarks compiehensively that ‘ in the place held by 
the winds among the precursors of creation, based 
upon the association between breath (or soul) and 
wind, the pervading sanctity of the number four 
in the quarters of the heaven, and generally the 
elements of astronomy anti meteorology are alike 
vonspieuous. The Winnebagoes [a Kiouan people] 
say that, the Great Spirit created four men and 
one woman, and that the former created the four 
winds, the latter the earth. Fveryvdiere they are 
among the beneficent cinative spirits, and often 
they precede in time even sun, moon, and stars. 
As to the sun, so also to the four quarters of the 
woild, tobacco is oflered from the sacred pipe. The 
winds, as messengers of the sun, who hiing rain, 
growth, and lefieshment, have their share of ven¬ 
eration next after the moon. We further meet 
with four servants of the Mexican Air- and Sun- 
god (Quetzalcoat.1), four supporters of the earth, who 
survived the deluge, four corners of the woild— 
whence the Sioux get their pipe of council, four 
brothers wiio produced the floor [read vault, sky] — 
as in the A raws k legend, and so forth. Hence was 
developed t he universal notion of the sanctity of four 
and its multiples, and hence the cross on American 
monuments’ (Hist, of Mankind , ii. p. 14G). In 
their creation legend the Hare Amerinds, members 
of the Athapascan family, tell us how the Father 
dwells overhead, and the Mother underfoot, while 
the Sun moves up and down in mid-air between 
them, and thus becomes an aerial god. One day, 
during his wanderings in the heavens, he noticed 
the earth, a mere islet lost in boundless space, and 
thereupon cried out: 4 O my father on high, kindle 
thy heavenly lire for my brothers on that little 
island who have long been unhappy. Look on 
them, father, and take pity on men.’ Then the 
sun became the day-star, and gladdened the sight 
of mortals. Amongst other Amerinds the encom- 

S assing air is peopled, not by pure spirits, hut by 
iscm bodied souls, which flit about, for example, 
alKivc the Cliiloe Islands, while in French Guiana 
the Kucuyenne Caribs send the good to the haven 
of bliss and envelop the wicked in the clouds as in 
a kind of purgatory. 

In the myths and traditions of the Hopi (Moqui) 
Pueblos, leading parts are played by the great 
cloud-god Cotokinufnvft, who dwells in the firma¬ 
ment, and by the four quarters, which have their 
animal embodiments—Puma, Hear, Wildcat, and 
Wolf—for N. t W., S., and E., w'ith the correspond¬ 
ing colours, yellow 7 , green or blue, red, and white 
for the several cloud-gods. Thus, in the myth 


of the Maiden and the Coyote, the Yellow Cloud 
Chief, the Hlue Cloud Chief, the lied Cloud Chief, 
and the N\ lute Cloud Chief try, each in his turn, to 
win the heroine of the story, but all without success 
(H. K. Voth, The Traditions of the Hopi % p. 157). 

Hut it was in Mexico and Central America, where 
astronomic lore had made such marked progress, 
that these notions acquired their greatest expan¬ 
sion and almost formed the veiy framework of the 
more advanced religious systems. Everywhere 
the teocalli (temples always elected on pyiamids) 
faced the four cardinal points which supported the 
heavens; in the Aztec cosmology one ot the four 
cataclysms was caused by the air ; and Oro/co y 
Herra identifies (Quetzalcoatl himself with el dios 
dr los vientos (‘ the god of the winds ’), since hew r as 
often represented as moving through the air laden 
with a wind-hag which was always inflated with 
destructive gales, and he was horn of the cloud- 
snake Mixcoatl, or at least of his consort Coatlicue 
—she of the ‘snake-robe.’ 

To Quetzalcoatl corresponds the Kukulcan of the 
Mayas, a universal deity of many functions, en¬ 
throned on the clouds of nea\ en and on the cross¬ 
shaped tree of the four points of the compass, 
also figured in the pictorial codices as dwelling in 
the air, above rain, storm, and the death-bringing 
clouds from which the lightning tails. He is asso¬ 
ciated, too, with the four colours—yellow 7 , red, 
white, and black—which, a* in the ilopi myth 
(see above), though in a different, way, correspond to 
the cardinal points - yellow, air; led, fire; white, 
water; black, eaitli. 4 Kukulcan,’ writes Dr. P. 
Schelllias, 4 is repiesented w ith all thofour cardinal 
points ; he appears as ruler of all the points of the 
compass ; north, south, cast, and west, as w ell as 
air, fire, water, and earth are subject to him’ 
(Deities of the Maya MSI S', p. 17). Here we see the 
interminglmgs of divers functions and piovmc.es 
above referred to. It may be added that Kukul¬ 
can shares his many-sidedness w r ith three other 
Maya gods, one unnamed who is connected with 
the symbolic colours of the cardinal points, a 
second the war-god, of frequent occurrence in the 
codices, and a third identified by Forstcmann with 
a storm-deity, whose features are intended to 
symbolize the blast of the tempest. Thus each of 
tne four winds w'ould appear to have been origin¬ 
ally deified, or presided over by divinities whose 
functions and ethereal realms afterwards became 
confused. 

Lastly, Hie Cakchiquels, one of the most cultured 
Maya-Quieh6 nations of Guatemala, paid special 
homage to the four wind-gods, to whom even 
human sacrifices were oflered. 4 Sanchez y Leon 
states that the most usual sacrifice was a child. 
The heart w r as taken out, and the blood was 
sprinkled tow 7 ard the four cardinal points, as an 
act of adoration to the Four Winds, copal being 
burned at the same time as an incense’ (Historui 
de Guatemala, quoted by Brinton in the Annals of 
the Cakchiquels, p. 45). 

In Madagascar the Four Winds are, or were, 
fully recognized, and, as amongst the northern 
Amerinds, worshipped in their order next after the 
supreme deity. Little is now' heard of them, and 
they aie scarcely mentioned in the missionary 
records ; hut in llo licit Druiy’s time (eaily in the 
18th cent.) they were invoked in all solemn oaths, 
thus: 4 1 swear by the great God above, by the 
Four Gorls of the Four Quarters of the World, by 
the Spirits of my Forefathers, that,’ etc. ( Journal , 
p. 103 of Oliver’s ed.). And Drury tells us that at 
their meals the people 4 take a bit of meat and 
throw it over their heads, saying, “ There’s a bit 
for the Spirit..” Then they cut four more little 
bits, and throw to the lords of the four quarters of 
the earth’ (ib. p. 2S0). 
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It is, however, to be noted that this belief may 
have been introduced by the later (Ilova) immi¬ 
grants from Malaysia, where the worship of the 
wind-pods had lung been established under Hindu 
in 11 uences. In the island of Hall, east of Java, 
where alone Brahmanism and Buddhism still per¬ 
sist, the four have expanded, as Intel in Greece 
(Aristotle, Mctcorologui ), to eight, that is, the eight 
gods or demi-gods of the Rflmayana—Indra, 
Yama, Surya (for Nirriti), Chandra (for Ishani), 
Anila, Kuhera, Vanina, and Agni. Of these, 
however, only three—India, Yama, and Vapma 
—are still worshipped, and these /is forms of Siva, 
and since in Bali the worship of Siva has in a way 
absorbed that of all the other gods of the Hindu 
pantheon, the eight cardinal points themselves are 
now also attributed to coi responding forms of Siva. 
Of the three specially mentioned, Indra has been 
raised to the heights of Olympus, just as Jupiter 
has become a chthonio and katnehthonie god (see 
above). Nevertheless, it would be incorrect to 
regard Indra as the supreme object of adoration in 
the Veche system, and he still remains a true rain 
and air god with his cortege of maruts and stoim 
devas, since his heaven (Indraloka or Svarga) lies 
beneath that of Vi^nu, and Visnu's beneath that 
of Siva, where at last the soul attains repose nnd 
release from transmigration. In fact, Svarga still 
lias earth contacts athwart the empyrean ; its in¬ 
habitants are liable to become mortal again, and 
Indra himself is only the prince of these devas, 
who need the amrta (ambrosia) to keep them 
alive, yet may still he attacked and vanquished by 
demons, or by ascetics who acquire supernatural 
power by self-mortification. 

In North Celebes the four wind-gods are held 
in honour, and play a great part in the local 
cosmogonies. 

Lumimuut, mother of mankind, met the rock-born priestess 
Kareima, who ordered her to turn her face to the south. ' While 
■he did this the priestess prayed, “<> Cause of the East Wind, 
fertilize this woman." Luinuuuut, however, perceived nothing. 
Then, on the command of the priestess, she turned to the east, 
to the north, and Anally to the west, and each time the priestess 
prayed that the deity of the wind would fertilize her. Her 
prayer was answered, and Lumimuut by the Rod of the west 
wind hejfat a son named Toar. When Toar prow up, Kareirua 
took two sticks, one of the plant called flits and one of the plant 
called assa, and cutting them of the same lenpth pave one (tuis) 
to Lumimuut and one (assa) to Toar, saying, “See, here are two 
sticks of the same length Go you, Lumimuut, to the ripht, and 
you, Toar, to the left, and whenever you meet any one measure 
sticks Then if the\ are of the name lenpth \ou are mother and 
son, hut if one is longer than the other come to me immediately 
at the centre of the earth ”' Both went on their way, but after 
a time Lumimuut and Toar met without knowing one another, 
and on measuring Hticks they found that Lunumuut’s was longer 
than Toar’s, for the tins stick had sprouted out and grown 
Thereupon they returned to Kareima, and when she had 
measured the sticks she said, 'You are not mother and son, 
therefore you must become man and wife. It© fruitful and 
populate the earth.’ So Lumimuut and Toar begat many chil¬ 
dren, twice nine, three times seven, and once three The three 
are the Pasijowan, of whom one was the priest at Warendukan 
in the air ; from the other two the people of Minahassa [North 
Celebes] trace their descent. This legend of the origin of the 
earth and its people is full of interest to the student of cos¬ 
mologies The story of the conception of Lumimuut by the god 
of the West Wind exhibits traces of the very common 1113 th of 
the marriage of Heaven and Earth. Lumimuut is the earth 
goddess, the fruitful mother of all things ; the West Wind is the 
one which brings the rain and fertilizes the earth (8. J. Hick¬ 
son, A Naturalist in A 'orth Celebes, p. 241 ) 

In Celebes, besides the four wind-gods, there 
are numerous aerial beings, which are somewhat 
vaguely described as ‘ free wandering spirit ual 
forms of various ranks, powers, and capabilities for 
good or evil.’ These are distinguished from the 
spirits by which certain trees, rocks, waterfalls, 
and other objects are supposed to be animated, and, 
as ‘the religion of the Minahassers was a differ¬ 
entiated form of Animism ’ (ib. p. 247), it may be con¬ 
jectured that the wandering forms are Believed 
to be disembodied souls of the dead rather than 
spirits derived directly from the air. This view is 


strengthened by the further statement that the 
si>int mil world is inhabited by the souls of deceased 
chiefs. who live for ever ‘in the form of wandering 
ghosts haunting the Beenes of their former ti nimphs 
nnd experiences. They believed in a seiies ol 
j ancestral ghosts of the rank of tirst,-class gods, and 
[ in a crowd of lesser deities, protecting spirits ami 
demons’ (ib. p. 248). And as all alike were called 
JCmpung, the generic name for the gods, hut literally 
meaning a ‘grandfather’ (cf. the African Munku- 
luiikulu, which has the same meaning), it is obvious 
that ancestor-worship prevailed over pure psyeho- 
latry in Celebes, and that the ancestial spirits 
dwelt, to a great, extent in the ethereal legions. 
In fact, four heavenly villages were expiessly set 
apart as their residence, and these villages — 
Kasosoran, Kalawakan, Kascnduknn, and Karon - 
doran - were so contiguous to the earth that for¬ 
mally the empungs would often return and mingle 
with mortals, rich blessings ever following in their 
footsteps. In these celestial villages rice was 
grown, and it was from this source that, the cereal 
now thriving in Minahassa was orginally procured. 

Now, the return of the departed sprits is di ended, 
and at. funerals the relatives blacken each others’ 
faces with charcoal. This custom is called maha- 
wmrunngan, and the object is to pi event any 
recognition by the ghosts who may l»e hoveling 
about the graves or returning to then funnel 
abodes. Obviously for the same reason black 
peoples, such as the Australians and Andamanese, 
often try to disguise themselves by daubing' their 
faces with white bands or patches, and white is t,lu* 
mourning colour in China. On this subject Hickson 
aptly remarks that, ‘whatever they may be 111 - 
tenefed to express in civilized communities, tlieie 
can be little doubt that the customary suits of 
solemn black originated, not in grief or iespeet for 
the departed friend, hut, in the fear of his return¬ 
ing spirit. At the funeral the priest drives it au »y 
with a sword, and the maiden who sits upon the 
bier [in Minahassa] frightens it. by the sound of 
bells. Then everything is done to confuse the 
spirit, if it attemjits to return to its accustomed 
haunts. The ghost is always supposed to come hack 
to the house by the same route by which the corpse 
was taken away. We can see the reason, then, u liy 
the corpse is let down through a hole in the ilooi 
and carried three times round the house before 
being conveyed to the grave. The spirit is so much 
more perplexed in finding its way hack home by 
this circuitous route. Then, again, the nearest 
relatives do not attend the funeral, in order that 
the ghost, if it is hovering around, may not suspect 
that it is its own funeral that is taking place. 
Care must be taken, too, that if the spmt should 
return to the house, it should not recognize the 
inmates. The friends and relatives, therefore, dis¬ 
guise themselves by painting their faces black [the 
Minahassers are Indonesians of a light brown or 
cinnamon colour], by wearing black hats, leaving 
their hair loose and unkempt, and in other ways. 

It must not be supposed that black is the universal 
mourning colour. Among white arid lair-skinned 
people it naturally is, because it, affords them the 
most effectual disguise. Among the black-skinned 
Andamanese while is the mourning colour. They 
paint, themselves with stripes of white paint. The 
Spaniards at the time of the conquest, of the Philip¬ 
pines found that, many of the inhabitants used 
white as a mourning colour. Many ot the races 
of Luzon and the Sulu islands use white to the 
present day for this purpose’ [op. cit. p. 2!W). 

Another curious survival—the almost, universal 
custom of whistling for the wind—finds its explana¬ 
tion in the belief of the Minahassers that the souls 
of the living as well as of the dead may at times 
take refuge in the surrounding atmosphere. This 
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is especially the case with sick people, whose ail¬ 
ments are suppose*! to he caused by their spirits 
leaving the body and fluttering about somewhere 
in the neighbourhood Then the walian (priest 
or shaman) is sent for to diagnose the patient, 
while all his friends go out to the fields and villages 
to look tor his soul. 1 They make a tire in a likely 
spot, and entice the spinl hack by cooking ruse 
and chicken, or by whistling and culling as they 
would for a dog, whilst the pnest goes through 
the list of gods and gives the oeieinony a religious 
character. This goes on for some tune; a rich 
patient who can ailord many chickens has usually 
to wait a longer time for his spirit to return than 
a poor one. At last the walian sees it! It show’s 
itself clearly here or there by a movement in the 
grass or by some other sign. The walian advances 
with the greatest caution, and catches it in a 
sarong [the broad Malay cloth worn as a wrap], 
iust as a schoolboy catches a butterfly in his hat. 
They now turn homcw’ards ; a child leads the w'ay, 
carrying a woka leaf (Lvvistonia) to prevent the 

f inest and spirit from getting wet; the priest fol- 
ows, carrying the spirit in the sarong, and then 
another priest armed with sago-sago and mumu 
[swords and sticks], which he swings backwards 
and forwards to keep away the spiteful sakits 
[demons of the air] who wish to recapture the 
patient’s spirit. When they have reached the 
chamber, the priest opens the sarong over the 
head of the patient, and says with great satisfac¬ 
tion and assurance, “Now is your soul returned.” 
This being done, the patient should get well again, 
but if be does not, it is a sign that his time has 
come, and his spirit ean no longer be retained ’ (ib. 
p. 295). Thus we see that whistling for the wind, 
still practised by all seafaring peoples, from the 
English captain to the Malay skipper, originally 
meant whistling for the truant souls lurking in 
the wind, Innumerable othei survivals, could 
they be traced to their source, would also be found 
to ne deeply rooted in the superstitions beliefs of 
primitive man. 

Nowhere ean this be seen better than in China, 
where the aerial spaces still swarm with countless 
good and evil spirits, the belief in which has influ¬ 
enced the development of the very arts, especially 
of architecture. The fundamental notion is that 
the good spirits move through the air in curved, 
the bad in straight, lines. Hence the former 
are welcomed, the latter battled by the curved 
form given to the roofs of the houses, pagodas, 
gateways, and all other conspicuous structures. 
For the same reason, no straight highways can be 
laid down, and paitly on this ground great ob¬ 
jections w’ere for years raised against the develop¬ 
ment of railway enterprise. The danger of de¬ 
secrating the ancestral graves was also urged; 
but both ditticulties were overcome when it w'as 
lointedout that the burial-places could be avoided 
> 3 ’ cleverly designed curves, and that these curves 
would at the same time serve to thwart the wicked 
and encourage the beneficent genii. 

So also m Korea the air is infested by many 
malevolent beings, such as the smallpox clevil, 
the typhus devil, and the cholera devil. As after 
death some of these might again enter the corpse 
and revive it to kill the living, they are scared ott' 
by the vigorous heating of gongs, drums, pots and 
cans, which is kept up incessantly for three days 
and nights after the funeral. These demons always 
travel on the north wind, and the good spirits on 
the south wind, lienee the graves are usually 
situated on the sunny slopes of a hill, whither all 
good influences are wafted on the balmy southern 
breeze. The family vaults of the better classes are 
also sheltered from the evil spirits by horseshoe¬ 
shaped mounds turned northwards, that is, towards 


the quarter whence come the demons riding on the 
icy arctic blasts. Here again we seem to divine 
why the horseshoe is still a lucky object even 
among the ciilt.it ml peoples of the Most, wdiere 
it is nailed to the stable door to protect the farm¬ 
yard from evil influences. Originally there were 
no horseshoes ; lienee if was not the shoe itself, but 
its peeuliai shape, that was logatded as propitious, 
because eaitliworks so constructed may have been 
thought favourable to the good and adverse to the 
evil genii. 

That the demons of epidemics wander about in mid air is a 
belief not confined to Korea, hut, pervading the religious thought 
of the whole Hastern world. To the Chins of tippet Burma 
choleia and smallpox are real devils who ‘hover tlunugh the 
fog and filthy air,* and when some of the tribe \ mb <1 Rangoon 
in Ihitf) the\ earned their duhs (knives) iniHlie.ithed to m :u< ott' 
the pestilent not, and passed the day hiding limb i hushes to 
escape its notice Some even wanted to pacitv it h\ the sacrifice 
of a slave l»ov, hut were talked over to substitute a few pariah 
dogs (Carev and Tuck, The Clan Hills, \. passim) So also in 
udia, the belief in the same cholera and smallpox demons, 
ho ‘are supposed to he always wandering about in mid-air' 
(Census Heport for 1001), is almost universal amongst the 
koUrmu and l>ravulian aborigines. For details the reader must 
referred to art Asia. 

in Greece the four ehief winds were known to 
Homer, who in the Iliad groups them in pairs 
(Efy)6s tc N6Toy re, ii. 145 ; Woppijs sal Z 4<fwpo\ f ix. 6), 
and in the Od. (v. 295-290) mentions them con¬ 
secutively :— 

2iVv S’ E 5p6s re Ntiros r’ tireaov Ziepvpos re Suaaijs 
Kai B oplijt aldp-rjyev^TTjt, fxiya Kvp. a kv\1 vbujv. 

Here all are personified poetically, but not yet 
deilied, unless the ‘ether-horn’ Hoieas is already 
to lie taken as an air-god. Even their king /Eolus 
is still only the ‘ friend of the gods,’ as in Od. x. 2;— 
AfoXos ' Imrorders, <pl\ot dOaedroitn deoTaiv 
whereas in the /.line id he is enthroned amongst 
the Immortals (‘celsa sedet yEolus aree, sceptra 
tenens,’ i. 56-57), although still subordinate to 
Neptune (‘Non illi impenum pelagi, saw unique 
triuentem, sed inihi, sorte datum,’ l. 13K-139). Hut 
in the interval between Horner and Virgil the 
rich Hellenic mythology was developed, and then, 
of course, divine or semi-divine origins and gene¬ 
alogies were discovered for all the winds personified 
by Homer. Thus He.iodotus tells us (vii. 189) that 
by his marriage with (Ireitbyia., daughter of their 
(legendary) kingEreclitliens, the At henians claimed 
kinship with lioreas, and that they invoked and 
ottered sacrifices both to him and to his consort 
(tfludv re sal tirtKaXtovro r6v re Hoprjy sal ttjv 'Upei- 
dvirfv). Another highly honoured wind - god was 
balmy Zephyr us t bearer of fruits and flowers, who, 
with Sot us and others, was born of the Titan 
A strums and the goddess Eos (Aurora). To 
Zephyrus the Athenians raised a temple, where 
his ettigv was that of a gentle winged youth 
wreathed in flowers. Later, under the discrim¬ 
inating analysis of Aristotle, the four became 
eight and even twelve ( Meteorol . 2-9). Of the 
last four little is afterwards heard ; but the eight 
appear to have retained their rank as air-gods at 
Athens, where was raised to them the still existing 
octagonal Horologium of Antonius Gyrrhestes, 

K jpulaily known as the ‘Temple of the Winds.’ 

n each of the eight walls a bas-relief symbolizes 
the wind which it faces, and ‘an additional element 
of interest is supplied by the dress and accompani¬ 
ments of these figures, l»y which the character 
attiibuted by the Greeks to the winds which they 
represent is described. Horens, for instance, is de¬ 
picted as a bearded man of stern aspect, richly clad 
and wearing strong buskins, and he blows a conch 
shell as a sign of his tempestuous character. Ca*cias, 
another cold and inclement wind, canies a shield, 
the lower part of which is full of hailstones. Notus, 
the most rainy wind, holds an inverted urn, the 
whole contents of which he is pouring out upon the 
earth. Zephyrus, on the other hand, who is the 
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harbinger of spring, appears as a graceful yout 
almost unclothed, with the fold of his robe fill' 
with flowers’ (H. F. Tozer, Hut. of Anc. Geography , 
p. 195). 

Italy also had its complete category of wind 
gods, quite independently of the Greek, as shown 
by their old Italic names, such as Corns, Aquilo, 
Auster, and Favonius. To Zephyrus corresponded 
Favonius, of whom Horace sings (Od. I. iv. 1) thai 
‘ Solvitur acris hiemps grata vice veris et Favoni,’ 
and whom Plautus contrasts with 4 rainy Auster’ 

4 Hie Favonius serenu’st, iatic auster imbiieus : hit 
facit tranquillitatem, iate oinnis fluctus eonciet 
(Mercator, V. ii. 35, 3G). From this we see thai 
Auster answers to the Greek Notus, while Viigi 
makes it equally clear that Aquilo represents 
Boreas, as in Geor. in. 190— 

4 Qualis IIynerboreis Aquilo cum densus ab oris 

Incubuit, Scythiaeque hiemes atque arida differt 
Nubila.’ 

It may here be stated that in Italy, as in 
Greece, Olympian .Jove himself had at an early date 
extended his sway to the earth, or rather to the 
nether world. Of Umbrian, a sister language of 
Latin, some lengthy liturgical texts survive on the 
seven Tabuln Jgiintuv found in 1444 at Gubbio, 
where they are still preserved in the town-hall. 
On Tab. II , which may date from B.C 500, the 
epithet hunte is twice applied to Jove (IIante Iuvie 
amnrntu, 1. 21 ; ami Hunte Tune vest Hat u, 1. 35), 
arm this epithet, being clearly connected with 
hondru = infra, means ‘Infernus,’ so that Hunte 
Iuvie answeis exactly to the Homeiic Zees xara- 
X0t»'ios. "With this com {Mire the stem huntro-, which 
in Oscnn, anothei sister tongue, means inferns, 
leaving no doubt as to the force of Hunte (The 
Curse of Vibut, 1. 11 in R. S. Conway’s Jtahc Dia¬ 
lects, i. p. 127). 

the subject, and show w thickly primitno peoples packed 
the cm nmpasMntf “•tm nerp with gods, demons, and spirits 
of all kinds. Those a mwlierc more numerous ami varied 
than in Arabia and sur 'uling lands, where the most dreaded 

are the ghouls (properly yZ -ghul), who, however, are deni¬ 
zens not so much of the air as of woods and deserts. They 
assume doers shapes and colours, and show a certain kinship 
with both the wer-wolf and the vampire, being supposed to devour 
men, animals, arid dead bodies. These ghouls range through 
Persia and Muslim India into the Malay lands, where there is 
a special ‘storm fiend who rides the whirlwind, ’ and also ‘a vile 
fiend called penangalan who takes possession of the forniH of 
women, turns them into witches, and compels them to quit the 
greater part of their bodies, and fly awa\ at night to gratify a 
vampire craving for human blood. This is very like one of the 
ghoul stories in the Arabian Mights’ Entertainments’ (Miss 
Bird, The Golden Chersonese, p. 354). 

The other supernatural beings of the Arabs, ond now generally 
of all Muslim peoples — Ililii * Prince of Darkness,’ the afrits, 
sheit&ns, and the whole host of Jmns—existed in pre-Muham¬ 
madan times, as is evident from Job 1®, where is rendered 
o fiiafloAot in LXX and Satan in the Vulgate. So universal was 
the belief in their existence, that they had to be admitted with 
modifications into the Muhammadan Bystem, which recognizes 
three created intelligences under Allah—the angels formed of 
light, the jinns of subtle fire, and man of the dust of the earth. 
The jinns are commonly supposed to he mischievous goblins 
hostile to man. Some, no doubt, are wicked elves or demons, 
whose chief is the fallen angel Iblis. These reside in the lowest 
firmament, that is, the surrounding air, and haunt the caves, 
the wells, the woods, the hill-tops, and the wilderness. They 
have the power of putting on any form they please, but not 
grosser than the essence fire and smoke, and of thus making 
themselves visible to mortals. They may oven take jiosfiesHiori 
of living people, from whom they have then to be exorcised by 
(‘harms and incantations. But others bear a good character, 
and frequent the habitations of man in a friendly' way ; they are 
addressed by him in kindly language; and they, too, in virtue 
of their subtle essence, pervade the solid mass of the earth and 
the whole space of the firmament. They are also believed to 
inhabit, rivers, wells, ruined houses, ovens, and other places, 
and in letting down a bucket to a well, or in lighting a Are, the 
magic formula is pronounced, 1 Permission, ye blessed' (Feathcr- 
inan, Social Hist, of the Races of Mankind, iv. p. 388). Jaffeer 
Shurreef, who Rpeaks from personal knowledge, goes so far as to 
say that the belief of the Indian Muhammadans is that it is not 
a jinn, hut a sheitan, who does evil deeds (Atoosutmans of India, 
pp. 324-325). This, however, does not apply to Arabia, where 
the bad certainly predominate over the good genii, and where 


the above-quoted ‘soft words’ may he merely euphemistic. In 
any case, both classes belong to our second category, inasmuch 
as they are not of human origin hut are directly created bj 
Allah. 

In general, witches and magicians, who have the 
power of assuming strange forms, everywhere infest 
the air as well as the land and water. In Aurora, 
l’entecost, and other Melanesian Islands, they lly 
about disguised as owls, eagles, or even blow-flies, 
and then they are most dangerous. 4 In Lepers’ 
Island the w j/ arils who practise it Jthe magic ait) 
are believed to have the power of changing tlieii 
shape. The friends of any one suffering from sick¬ 
ness are always afraid lest the wizaid who has 
caused the disease should come in some form, as 
of a blow-fly, and si,like the patient; they sit with 
him, therefore, and use counter-charms to guaid 
him, and drive carefully away all flics, lest his 
enemy should come in that form’ (It. H. Codring- 
ton, The Melanesians , j>. 207). This observer 
mentions the case of Molitavile, a noted magician 
who turned himself into an eagle, or rather whose 
soul went out of him, and in this shape llew a long 
way after a ship which had carried of! some natives 
of Lepers’ Island, and in that way was able to tell 
their relatives what had become of them, lie 
repoited that all had fared well except one who 
had died. 4 Long afterwards, when some of those 
who were then on hoard returned, they said that 
he had brought back the truth, one of them by 
that tunc had died ’ (ib. p. 2<)8). 

In Guiana, not onty the sun and moon, but also 
the wind and storms are deified, or, it would he 
more correct to say, are 4 humanized 5 by indwell¬ 
ing spirits of an essentially anthiopomorphic type. 
‘Oil one occasion, duimg an eelm.se of the sun, 
the Arawak men among w hom I happened to he 
rushed from their houses with loud shouts and 
yells. They explained that a fight was going on 
between the sun ami moon, and that they shouted 
to frighten and so part the combatants. In many 
other countries exactly this proceeding of making 
a noise to separate the sun-spiiit ami the moon- 
spirit, or the sun-god and the moon-god, lias been 
noticed; and it is generally supposed that in such 
cases a high degree of authority is attributed to 
these spirits. But I see nothing in this or in any¬ 
thing else which shows that savages distinguish, 
by attributing greater authority to them, such 
beings as sun and moon, and very many other 
natural phenomena, as wind and storms, from men 
and other animals, plants and other inanimate 
objects, or from any other being whatsoever. All 
beings—and under this heading are included all 
personified natural phenomena—are, in fact, of the 
same kind, each with a body and a spirit. It is 
t he old story—they differ from each other only in 
that some are more powerful than others in the 
mere matter of brute force, and none have any 
sort of authority over others ’ (E. im Thurn, Among 
the Indians of Guiana, p. 364). By the Brazilian 
Botocudos the air is well stocked with spirits, 
mostly of a malevolent disposition—thunder-gods, 
storm-gods, and the moon itself, the ‘night-fire’ 
toru-guenlcct), which they look upon as a sort of 
evil principle. All baneful manifestations are 
attributed to the moon, which causes the thunder¬ 
storm, and is supposed at times itself to fall on the 
earth, crushing the hill tops, flooding the plains, 
and destroying multitudes of people. During 
storms and eclipses arrows are shot upwards, not, 
as by the Caribs and Arawaks, to frighten the 
sun, the ‘day-fire’ (toru-shompek), which for the 
Botocudos is the beneficent principle of good, but 
to scare away the demons of the air, just as the 
w ndo - Chinese wild tribes shoot skyward at the 
levouring dragon trying to swallow both sun and 
noon in the mid-day darkness (A. H. Keane, 4 The 
fotocudos,’ in JAI, Nov. 1883). 
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Among the Eskimos the air, usually reserved for 
departed souls, is replaced by the surrounding ice¬ 
fields as the chief abode of the hosts of wicked 
trolls and goblins. The Greenlander especially has 
a superstitious terror of the inland ice-cap. ‘ It is 
the home of his evil spirits, his ghosts, his appari¬ 
tions and shades ( tarnjuatsiak ), nis trolls (timersek 
and erkilik), his ice-men who are supposed to he 
twice as tall as ordinary people, and a whole host 
of other supernatural beings* (Brogger and Kolf- 
sen’s Fridtiof Nansen, p. 180). In pagan times 
there were numerous bugalak, or good genii, whom 
the Western Greenlanders, since their conversion 
to Christianity, have degraded to evil spirits now 
inhabiting the lower regions of the atmosphere 
and the nether world, while Torngarsuk, the Great 
Spirit, has become the Christian Satan. Elsew here 
the souls of the departed sometimes lead a restless 
existence in their aerial abodes, and during their 
hunting expeditions the Alaskan Eskimos often see 
phantoms gliding over the heights; these are the 
ghosts of the departed returning to scare or injure 
their living i datives. The people of the Barrow 
Point distnct are much troubled by such appa¬ 
ritions, as also by Kiolya, the demon of the aurora 
borealis, and by Tunya, the Eskimo Zeus, who, 
like his classical prototype, reigns in the earth, 
the water, and the heavens. This is one of those 
numerous instances of overlapping where it be¬ 
comes impossible to distinguish clearly between 
chthoinc, celestial, and air gods. 

Litkratcrr.—T here appears to be no work specially devoted 
to the subject of thin article. Ilence the reference* must be 
to a few of the more important treatise* in which incidental 
mention i* made of the gods of the air. Such are—A. B. Cook, 

‘ Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak,’ m CIR, April 1903; Lucian, 
ed lleniHU'ibins and H Williams; Stobzus, Flonleaium ; 
F Ratzel, Hist of Mankind, Elng ed 3 vols. 1897 ; H. R. 
Voth, The TuKlttionK o/ the Uopi, 1906 , P. Schollhas, Deities 
of the Maya Manuscripts, 1906, D. G Brinton, Annals of the 
('ukclinjuels, 1886, R. Drury, Madagascar Journal, etc., ed 
P Oliver, 1890 , S. J Hickson, A Baturalist in Forth Celebes, 
1889, T. Belt, A Naturalist in Nicaragua, 1874 ; Brbgger 
and Rolfsen, Fridtiof Nansen, 1890; R. Friedrich, * Bali ’ in 
Capers relating to fndo-Chma, 1887 * A nales del Mvseo Nacional 
dr Mexico, 1900-1907, Carey and Tuck, The t.hxn Hills, etc. 
1MK5, H F Tozer, A Hist of Anc. Geography, 1897 ; R. S. 
Conway, The Italic fhalects, 'l vols. 1897; A. Featherman, 
Social Hist, of the Races of Mankind, 7 vols. 1885-1891 ; R. H 
Codnugton, The Melanesians, 18S5; E ini Thnrn, Among 
the Indians of Guiana, 1883, A. H. Keane, ‘The llotonidos,’ 
in Man, Fast and Present, 190U , H Rink, The Iisknno Tubes, 
lss7 A II. K KANT. 

AIYANAR. — Among the most widely known 
and populai of the deities of the village, the grdrna- 
devata, of Southern India is Aiyanar, the tutelary 
god of the fields, who protects the crops from harm 
and drives off' from them by night the evil spirits of 
blight and nun. llis name and worship seem to he 
little, if at all, known north of the Deccan. In the 
south, however, almost every village has its shrine 
dedicated to Aiyanar, where offerings arepiesented 
and players made for the safety of the crops from 
drought and disease. Grouped around the shrine, 
and near the village, are usually to lie found rude 
models in terra-cotta of horses, often life-size, or 
more rarely of elephants, on which Aiyanar with 
his troop of attendants is supposed to ride when 
in mad career he chases away the demons. The 
Indian villager avoids approaching the shrine of 
Aiyanar after dark, lest he should be mistaken for 
a demon and slain. 

The god is represented roughly carved in human 
form, either seated with crown and sceptre, or on 
horseback, and is sometimes accompanied by his 
two wives, Pfiranl and Pudkala, who join him in 
the rout of the evil spirits. He is also propitiated 
in times of distressor pestilence, when animal sacri¬ 
fices are offered on rude atone altars in front of 
the shrine and libations are poured out. The priests 
who officiate belong invariaoly to the lowest castes. 
The clay models of the horses are presented by the 
vol. i.—17 


villagers in acknowledgment of aid rendered, as 
thank-offerings for recovery from sickness, or in 
fulfilment of a vow. Except, however, at harvest- 
time, there do not seem to be any regular festivals 
held in his honour, or any definite periods of woi- 
ship prescribed. Sii Monier Williams’ account of 
his visit to Aiyanar’s shrine at Parrnagudi, on the 
road from Madura to K&mnad, may serve in general 
as a description which would apply to the majority 
of the places sacred to the god m Southern India. 

The shrine ‘ waa situated close to a grove of small trees not 
far from the village Under a rough stone canopy was a rudely- 
carved stone male idol. . . . About tweutv five toy-like terra¬ 
cotta horses, some a* large as life, were ranged on each side. . . . 

1 suw no signs of any recent offerings, nor was a single worshipper 
of the god to he seen anywhere 1 noticed, indeed, that all ilia 
shrines of A had a deserted appearance, the fact being that he 
is never worshipped, in our sense of the word He is only pro¬ 
pitiated in emergencies Every year after harvest-time a fes¬ 
tival is kept in hiB honour, when numerous animals are sa< rifieed, 
and images of the god are decorated with ornaments, and drawn 
about through the village streets on the rude clay horses ’ 
(Brahmanism and Hinduism*, p 219 f ). 

The name Aiyanar is said to he a combination or 
corruption of the two names Hart-liar a, 01 Vi$nu- 
SSivjj. ; and the god ia popularly regal (led as the son 
of Siva by Visnu, when the latter had assumed a 
female form. It is more probable, however, that 
he represents a primitive Uravulian deity, lecog- 
nized and more or leas adopted by the incoming 
Aryans, ami provided with an orthodox paioutage. 
^ figure of Ganeaa, one of the other two «oiih of 
Siva, sometimes stands near his shrine. But, unlike 
his hi other, Aiyanar does not seem ever to be in¬ 
voked in the strict sense of the term, or to have 
prayers addressed to lmn for blessing or positive 
good. 

IjITMatcrk. — I’ajiers on Religious Reform, I Popular Hin¬ 
duism, Madras, lssT, p. 8f.; Momer Williams, Brahmanism and 
Hinduism*, London, 1891, pp 209, 218-220, 246, W Crouke, 
Po}mlar Religion anil bulk-lore of Not them India, new edition, 
1898, vol i pp. 97, 282, quoting from Opport, ‘Original Inhabit¬ 
ants,' p. 606. A, S. Gedkn. 

AJANTA. —Ajant-ft is the Anglo-Indian form of 
the native name Ajuntha, a village and ravine 
celebrated for its cave temples, situated in N. lat. 
20° 32' 30", E. long. 75" 48, near the frontier of 
the British province of Berai, but within the 
dominions of the Niz&ni of Hyderabad It lies at 
the head of one of the passes (yhn{) that lead down 
from the IndhyadrI hills, dividing the table land of 
the Deccan fiom the Butish distnct of Kh&ndesh in 
the valley of the T&pti. The only eaily inference 
to the caves is that of the Buddhist pi I gum Hiuen- 
Tsiang, or aB Watters, the latest, translator and 
editoi of his journal, transliterates his name, Yuan 
(’hwkng. He writes, speaking of the kingdom of 
Mo-ha-la-cha (MahArattha); ‘In the east of this 
country was a mountain range, ridges one above 
another in succession, tiers of peaks and sheer 
summits. Here was a monasteiy, the base of 
which was in a dark defile, and its lofty halls were 
quarried in the elill and rested on the peak, its 
tiers of halls and storied tei races had the cliff 
on their back, and faced the lavine. This monas¬ 
tery had been built by the A-chS-lo (Achara for 
perhaps rather Achalaj) of Western India.’ The 
utgrim then relates the circumstances in Ach&ia’s 
ife which led to the building of the monasteiy. 
‘Within the establishment,’ he adds, ‘was a large 
temple above 100 feet high, in which was a stone 
image of the Buddha above 70 feet high ; the image 
was surmounted by a tier of seven canopies un¬ 
attached and unsupported, each canopy separated 
from the one above it by the space of 3 feet. The 
walls of this temple had depicted upon them the 
incidents of the Buddha’s career as Bodhisattva, 
including the circumstances of his attaining Bodhi, 
and the omens attending his final passing away ; 
all, great and small, were here delineated. Outside 
the gate of the monastery, on either side north and 
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south, was a stone elephant, and the pilgrim was 
informed that the bellowing of these elephanti 
causer] earthquakes’ (Watters, ii. 239f.). 

Burgess arid other authorities believe that thi 
account, dated A.D. 642, refers to the Ajanta caves 
Watters admits that this view is probable, but he 
doubts whether the Achala of the inscription re¬ 
corded by Burgess is the A-chS-lo of the pilgrim's 
nariative. This inscription merely states I hat ‘ the 
ascetic Xthavira Achala, who glorified the faith and 
was grateful, caused to be built a mountam-dwell 
ing for the Teacher, though his wishes were fulfilled. 

The place w as visited for the first time by Euro 
peans in 1819, and the earliest account of its inonn 
merits, by Alexander, appeared ten years later 
{Trans. R. A. S. 1829). The first scientific survey 
was made by Fergusson, and appeared in the same 
journal in 1K43. His account of the wall-paintings 
amused much interest, and led to an appeal to the 
Indian Government that careful copies of them 
should be made This was done by Major It. Gi 
but his drawings, except the five last executed, 
were unfortunately destroyed in a fire at the Crystal 
Palace, where they were being exhibited, in 1866. 
All that remains of his w r oik now seems to be small 
copies, in Mrs. Spiers’ Ancirnt India, of two of his 
pictures and of eight detached fragments from 
others. In 1872 the w’ork of copying the frescoes 
was started afresh by Griffith, and his woik, in two 
splendid volumes, was published by the Secretary 
of State for India in 1896-97. 

The caves are excavated in the face of an almost 
perpendicular rocky scarp, about 250 feet high, 
sweeping round in a semicircle, and forming the 
north side of a wild glen traversed by a small 
stream, the Vagliur. Above the caves the valley 
teiminates abi aptly at a waterfall with seven 
leaps, the total height being about 200 feet. The 
site is lonely and picturesque, and, at the same 
time, close to a mam line of ancient traffic, thus 
combining the three leading characteristics which 
guided the excavators of the rock caves of Western 
India in selecting places for their establishments. 

The series consists of 24 monasteries (vihdra) 
and 5 temples or meeting-halls (chaitya) Accord¬ 
ing to Burgess, who has made a careful survey 
and compiled an exhaustive report on the caves 
{Arch. Survey Reports, W. India, iv. 43 ff ), the 
earliest giouji consists of two Chaitya caves (num¬ 
bered IX., X , aeeoidmg to Fergusson’s plan of the 
site) and two Viliaras (XI., XII.), all of which were 
excavated certainly before the commencement of 
the Christian era. Of the later caves, Burgess 
forms two groups. Nine (VI., VII., VIII., XV. to 
XX.) range in date from the 6th to the end of the 
6th cent. A.D. The second group (I. to V., XXI. 
to XXVII.) were all excavated, or at least finished, 
within the limits of the 7th century. This second, 
and by far the largest, series belongs to the Maiia- 
yana school of Buddhism, and can be distinctly 
marked oil from those of the earlier group. Cave 
No. I. is specially to be noted. Burgess describes 
it as the most handsomely ornamented Viliara at 
Ajanta, or, indeed, in all India, and at the same 
time it is one oi the most modern, having been 
constructed probably in the beginning of the 7tli 
cent., and not completely finished before A.D. 650. 

The most interesting and valuable of the remains 
at Ajanta are the series of frescoes in the caves. 
These generally represent passages from the legend¬ 
ary history of Buddha, and from the .latakas, or 
stories of the Buddha’s former births, the visit of 
Asita to the infant Buddha, his temptation by 
Mara and his forces, legends of the Nagas, or ser¬ 
pent race, hunting scenes, battle pieces, the carry¬ 
ing of the relics to Ceylon, and other incidents m 
the Buddhist legend. Many of the frescoes repre¬ 
sent incidents taken from the J&takas, of which 


some twelve have been identified by S. F. Olden¬ 
burg (Jovm. American Oriental Society, xvii. 183f.; 
. IRAS, 1896, p. 324). Of these, perhaps the most 
important are the Ummadanti Jatalca of king 
Sibi or Sivi (Cowell’s Cambridge trans. v. 10711.) 
and the Chaddanta JiLtaka, or tale of the six- 
tusked elephant {ih. v. 20 ffi). A recent dis¬ 
covery in one of these caves has brought to light 
a picture which depicts the Nulanas, or Causes, in 
concrete form. This picture, supplemented by 
Tibetan versions and Lamaistic explanations, is 
certainly a diagram of human life in the form of 
the wheel (Waddell, JRAS, 1894, p. 367 ; Buddhism 
of Tibet, 105 ffi). In the mountain scenery of the 
frescoes arc depicted figures of birds and monkeys, 
and sometimes of Bhlls and other forest tribes, 
and the fabled inhabitants of the hills—Guliyakas, 
Kiratas, and Kinnaras, the last of whom arc 
musicians to the mountain gods, with human busts 
and legs and tails of birds. The whole series of 
frescoes is of the greatest historical value as illus¬ 
trating the religious and social life of India be¬ 
tween the 3rd and 8th cents, of the Christian era. 
All critics have fully recognized the artistic value 
f these frescoes. ‘ r l'he condition of mind,’ write* 
Griffith (in Burgess, Notes, 4 f.), ‘which originated 
and executed these paintings at Ajanta must have 
been very similar to that which produced the early 
Italian paintings of the 14th cent., as we find much 
that is common to both. Little attention paid to 
the science of art—a general crowding of figures 
into a subject; regard being had more to the 
truthful rendering of a story than to a beautiful 
rendering of it; not that they discarded beauty, 
but they did not make it the primary motive for 
representation. There is a want of act ml perspec¬ 
tive, the parts are delicately shaded, not foiceil by 
'ightand shade, giving the whole a look of flatness, 
a quality to he desired m mural decoration. Who- 
er were the authors of these paintings, they must 
have constantly mixed with the world. Scenes of 
everyday life, such as preparing food, carrying 
water, buying and selling, processions, hunting 
scenes, elephant fights, men and women engaged 
n singing, dancing, and playing on musical instru¬ 
ments. Many are most gracefully, and all most 
graphically depicted upon these walls; and they 
•ould only have been none by men who were con¬ 
stant spectatois of such scenes; by men of keen 
ihservation and retentive memories.’ Of the 
amous painting of the * Dying Princess,’ in cave 
XVI., the same authority writes : ‘ For pathos and 
ntiment and the unmistakable way of telling 
ts story, this picture, I consider, cannot he sur¬ 
passed m the history of art. The Florentine could 
iave put better drawing, and the Venetian better 
olour, hut neither could have thrown greater ex- 
tression into it’ {ib. 58 f.). 

In many of the paintings there is ample evidence 
f Sasanian or Persian influence. One wall scene 
Griffith's drawing No. 5) appears to icpresent the 
■eccption of a Persian embassy at the Court of an 
ndian king, and, according to Burgess {ib. 27), 
■an hardly he eailier than the 7th cent, of our era. 

Litkratuuk -The literature dealing with the Ajanta naves 
rid their wall-painting* is very extensive. References to 
ip older accounts of travellers and the roninients of critic* 
pon their narratives have been collected hy Campbell, Hombaj 
■azeUeer , xii. 480, where a good account of the site will K 
Kind The later and better authorities are’ J. Burgess, 
otes on the Band it ha Hock-Templet of Ajanta, Bombay, 18711, 

.j Archceoloipcal Survey of Western India, No ix ; J. Fergus¬ 
on and J Burgess, The Cave Templet of India, London, 1880, 
p *280-347; J Burgess and Bh&gwanl&I Indraji, Insmptiom 
■oin the Cave-Temples of Western India, Bombay, 1881 ; J. Bur- 
ess, Iteport on the. Cave-Temples and their Inscriptions, Lon 
on, 1883, L. A. Waddell, 'Note on the Ajanta Paintings' in 
r ndian A ntiquary, xxii. 8 ff. The wall-paintings arc reproduced 
y J Griffiths, The Paintings in the Buddhist Cave-Templet q) 
janta, Khandeth, 2 vols., London, 189(1-97. 

W. Crookk. 
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AJIVIKAS.* 

[A. F. U. Hokrnle]. 

I. Introduction.—The sacred books, both of the 
Buddhists (e.g. A.N. iii. 276; Dial. pp. 71, 220) 
and the Jains, inform us of the existence, con¬ 
temporary with the foundation of Buddhism and 
.Jainism, about the end of the 6th cent, R.c., of a 
community of religious mendicants, whom they 
call Ajivikas. From certain Jain Scriptures we 
further learn that the founder of this community 
was a man called Gos&la Mankhali-putta (Pali 
Makkhfth -puttu, Skr. Maskari -putra). In the 
seventh Anga (U.D. ii. 133), a man, Saddala-putta, 
is said to have been received by Gos&la into the 
Ajivika community, and the Bhagavati Siitra, the 
lifth Anga, gives us an account of the life of Gos&la, 
as the acknowledged head of that community. 
Though the Buddhist Scriptures (e.g. M.N. i. 198, 
2fi0, 515; S.N. i. 68, iv. 398; D.N. i. 52; Jdt.v. 
246) also frequently mention Gos&la Makkhali- 
putta as one of the leaders of the six leligious 
mendicant communities whom Buddha singles out 
for special animadversion, they never explicitly 
connect him with the Ajivikas, or state that he 
was their leader. But that on this point the 
Buddhist tradition did not really diflor from the 
Jain, is shown by the fact that both attribute 
to him the holding of the religio philosophical 
doctrine of the negation of free will and moral 
responsibility. 

On the exact signilieation of the name 4 Aiivika’ 
we have no information. The Skr. word, djiva 
means the mode of life, or profession, of any 
particular class of people, whether they live as 
' householders’ in the woild or, as religious mendi¬ 
cants, have renounced the world. Thus ‘right- 
livelihood ’ [sutm/ag-djiva) was in the Buddhist 
M stern [Dial. 221 ; B.S. 147 ; O.B. 146) one of 
tlie eight ‘paths’ incumbent on the mendicant. 
The word ajivika, being a derivative of djiva , 
means one who observes the mode of living appro¬ 
priate to his class. We shall see in the sequel 
that there is some ground for believing that Gos&la 
held peculiar view's as to the djiva of a mendicant 

* The following special abbreviations are uHed in this article : 
A N. =- An^utiara Nikftja. 

AS. Acharanna Suita 

H and It - HohtJmgk and Rieu’s edition of the AMudhana 
(Jbmtiunayi 

Il.S. = Buddhist Suttas, in SUE, vol xi. 

Bh.Kep. = llhanrtarkar’s Report on the Search for Sanskrit 
MSS, 1883-84 

Uh S. «• lihaitiivati Sutra, Calcutta edition. 

(' B. — Bp Coplfston’s Buddhism. 

It N - Digha Nikftya. 

Lhdl. - Dialogue* of the Buddha, translated by T. W. 
Khvs Davids. 

Eft.hid. ■=- Kpigraphia Indica. 

J. S. - Jama Sutras, Parta i. and ii., in SUE, vol*. xxii. 

and xlv. 

Jat. ■- .lafaktts. 

K Mah *= hielhorn'H edition of the Mahahhanhya. 

K. S halpa Sutra, ed. Hermann Jacobi. 

M. N. ■=■ Mujjhima Nik&va. 

N. lt. = Neumann's Reden Gotatna Buddhas 

N. S. *■ Niraya^alha Sutta, ed. I)r. S. Warren. 

O. B. = oldenberg’s Buddha 

Oman = The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, by 
J. C. Oman. 

K L R. ■ Bockhili's Life of Buddha *. 

S. A =■ Smith's Arfoka, in Rulers of India Series, 

.9 I.Inter. = South Indian Inscriptions, in Archeological Survey 
of India 

S 1 P. = Senart's Inscriptions de PiyadasBi. 

S.K. =■ Sutra-krtaiiifa, in Jaina Sutras, Part il. 

S.N. — Saihyutta Nikaya. 

S. V. = Suinangala Villlsini. 

T. Mv. k Turner’s ed of the Mah&vaihAa. 

Tr.C.O. * TraiiHactions of the Sixth International Congress 
of Orientalists. 

U. D. * Uvasaga Dosao, ed. by R. Hoernle, in the 

Bibliotheca Indica. 

V. O.J. - Vienna Oriental Journal. 

V. I'Tr. ~ Vina\ a Pi (aka, tr in SUE, vols xiii., xvn., and xx. 

W. l St. «= Webers Indische Studien. 

W.M.H - Wilkin’* Modern Hinduism. 


who was truly liberated from the fetters of karma. 
It was probably for this reason that he and Ins 
adherents came to be known as Ajivikas , or the 
men who held the peculiar doctrine of djiva. All 
the indications that we have tend to show that, as 
usual in Buch cases, the name was not taken by 
themselves, but given to them by their opponents, 
and that in their mouth it was meant to be oppro¬ 
brious. As wc shall see, Gosala, by his conduct, 
laid himself open to the charge of insincerity, in 
that he practised religions mendicancy, not as a 
means of salvation (vnoksa), but as a means of 
gaining a livelihood, as a mere profession (djiva). 
The name ‘Ajivika,’ it appears, was originally 
meant to stigmatize Gosala and his followers as 
‘ professionals ’ ; though, no doubt, in later times, 
when it became the distinctive name of a mendicant 
Order, it no longer carried that offensive meaning. 

2. Personal History of Gosala.—The fifth Anga 
of the Jains, commonly known as the Bhagavati 
Siitra , gives us a fairly connected and detailed 
account of the life of Gos&la ( Bh.S . xv. 1, tr. in 
U.D. App. 1). According to this account, Gosala’s 
father was a mahkha, a kind of professional beggar, 
whose name was Mankhah. lienee he w r as known 
as the Mankhali-putta or the son of Mankhali. 
His other name, Gos&la, he received from the 
circumstance of having been born in a cowshed 
(goSdld), in which his parents, failing to obtain 
any other refuge during a certain rainy season, 
had taken shelter. When he grew up, he adopted 
his father’s profession of a martkha. In the course of 
his journeymgs he repeatedly fell in with Mah&vira, 
who, just about that time, bad commenced the 
wandering life of a Niqgantha * ascetic. Seeing 
the great respect in which Mah&vira was held by 
the people, Gos&la determined to attach himself to 
him. Though at first repulsed, he succeeded at 
last hy his importunity m being accepted as a 
disciple by MahavIra. But the two men were so 
different in character and temper, that after six 
years, owing to the insincerity and trickery of 
Gos&la, the companionship was dissolved. Gos&la 
now Rot up as tne rival leader of a separate com¬ 
munity of religious mendicants, called Ajivikas, 
and with his followers established his headquarters 
on the premises of a potter woman in the town of 
Sftvatthi(Srftvastl). After the lapse of sixteen years, 
Mah&vira, who never in the meantime appears to 
have met his former companion, happened to visit 
S&vatthi, and, hearing of the influence which Gosala 
was wielding there, he took occasion to expose the 
false character of the professing ascetic. On learn¬ 
ing this, Gos&la, threatening vengeance, at once 
proceeded with his followers to where Mah&vira 
with his Nigganthas was lodging. Here he began 
the dispute by putting forward an ingenious argu¬ 
ment to prove that Mah&vira was mistaken in nis 
identity, and that, in reality, he was a totally 
different person from the Gosftla whom Mahavira 
had once Kiiowui as his companion. On Mah&vira 
contemptuously brushing aside this sophistry, the 
infuriated Gosftla grossly abused his adversary; 
and the two rival factions came to blows. In the 
fight two of Mahftvira’8 disciples were disabled, but 
in the end Gosala, being discomfited by Mahavira 
in a personal encounter, was compelled to retire 
in disgrace. The taunts of his rivals, and the 
consequent distrust of the townspeople, now made 
Gosala’s position in S&vatthI untenable. This 
preyed on his mind so much that it became utterly 
unhinged, and, throwing aside all ascetic restraint, 
he gave himself up to drinking, singing, dancing, 
soliciting the potter woman, and besprinkling him¬ 
self with the cool muddy water of the potter’s shop. 
Six months of this riotous living brought on his 
end ; and with it came a momentary return of 
• Also ajielled Nigavtha ; see J.S. ii. p. xiv, footnote 8 
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reason and the sense of remorse. His last act 
was to acknowledge to his disciples the truth of 
Mahavira’s statement respecting himself, and to 
instruct them to bury him with every mark of 
dishonour and publicly to proclaim his shame. 
The disciples, it is added, refrained from carrying 
out. the dying instructions of their master. 

Such is the substance of the story of Gosftla’s 
life in the Bhagavati Sutra. The Ituddhist refer¬ 
ences to his life are much briefer. Buddhagho$& 
(c. 410 A.D.), in his commentary on the Digha 
Nikaya (S. V. pp 143, 144, tr. in U.D. App. it.), 
tells us that Mankhali was the name of Gosala, 
and that the latter name was given to him because 
he was born in a cowshed. Having broken an oil 
vessel through carelessness, and feaiing chastise¬ 
ment from his angry master, who had caught him, 
he broke away, leaving his garments in his master’s 
hands. He fled naked to a village, where the 
people offered him clothes; but he refused them, 
loping to make a better living its a naked arhat, 
or holy man. 

The two uccnuntB—so far an we are able to judge—are quite 
independent of each other. One i« Buddhist, the other ih Jain; 
and the Buddhists and Jains, being antagonisin' Herts, Mould 
not adopt earh other's views Moreover, Huddliaghofin wiote 
in ('ey Inn, while tin* Jain Scriptures, as we now have them, 
were composed prohahlv in Western India. All the more \alu- 
ahle are the two accounts, both in respect of the points ill winch 
thev agree and in which they differ. They agree in two points: 
first, that Gosala was horn of low parentage in a cowshed, 
and suhseqiienth took up the profession of a naked religious 
mendicant, and, secondly, that this profession of his was not 
sincere, hut. adopted merely for the sake of getting idle 
living The ground for the belief in Uosala’s insincerity, as 
will he shown in the sequel, was, according to both the Bud¬ 
dhists and the Jains, that Gos.da not only taught but also 
practised aritinomian doctrines 

The point, on which the two accounts differ is the meaning 
of the name ‘ Mankhali ’ or ‘Mankhah-putta.* According to the 
lams, Mankhali is the name of Gos&l&’s father, and a derivative 
from mailkha According to the Buddhists, it is the name of 
(Insula Intnsolf. The derivation from rnahkha is indefensible. 
The Prakrit word mafikhali is the equivalent of the Skr. word 
maskarin, hut there exists no word mania, the equivalent of 
tnafikha. The latter word, in fact, has not been found any¬ 
where hut in the passage of the Hhagavuti Sutra which ad¬ 
duces it. as the source of the name Mafikhali, and it is pre- 
Miinahlv an invention ad hoc. Moreover, the meaning of the 
hypothetical word maflkha was not certainly known to the old 
commentators. Thus, while Abhava Deva (c. 10f>() a.d ), in his 
commentary on the Bhagavati Sutra, explains it to mean 'a 
kind of beggar that tries to extract alms from the people by 
showing them pictures of (malignant) deities which he carries 
about with him,’ Hemaehandra (c 1140 a.d.), in his commentary 
on the Abhidhanu Chintamarp (B. and R. verse 79. r >), says that 
it is a synonym of the well-known word magadha, ‘a bard.’ 
The truth, no doubt, is that mahkhali-putta is a formation like 
Maj/a-jmtta , ‘a man of the Nava-clan’(the epithet of Mahavira), 
or A’ iggantha-putta, 'a mendicant of the Niggantha Order * It 
describes Gosala as having originally belonged to the Mankhali, 
or Maskann, class of religious mendicants. The very early 
existence of this kind of mendicant in India is proved by the 
fact that the celebrated grammarian PApini (c. 3f>0 b.c.), in his 
Grammar (vi. 1, 154), explains the formation of the name. 
According to him, a Maskann was so called because he carried 
in his hand a bamboo staff ( maskara ). On account of this 
practice of carrying a staff, he was known also as Eka-dap.dm, 
or a ‘one-staff-man.’ Patanjali, in his comments on Pa rum’s 
statement (K.Mah. iii. 00), further explains that this kind of 
wandering mendicant (parivrd)aka) was called Mnskarin not so 
much because he earned a staff, as because he professed to have 
renounced all activities. The reference in these two statements 
is to the fact that there were two grades of these Maskanns or 
Eka-dazidins. In the lower grade, the ascetic carried an actual 
staff, in addition to a begging howl and a strip of ioin-cloth 
ikali-bandhana) In the higher grade of f’aramaharhsa, he 
abandoned even these three possessions, claiming absolute re¬ 
nunciation as his only staff of reliance (VV.I.SL li. 174-75). 

In ancient India, at one time, the tendency 
appears to have been very prevalent to adopt the 
life of a homeless wandering ascetic. Often this 
life was adopted from sincere religious motives ; 
but probably as often it was due to a mere love of 
vagrancy and dislike of honest work. It was not 
limited to any particular class of people ; but it 
was probably more prevalent among the lower 
classes. Among the upper classes (the so-called 
‘ twice-born ’) the Bralimanic law-givers attempted 
to regulate it by enacting that the early years 


should be devoted to education and the middle 
years to rearing a family and pursuing a pro¬ 
fession, while only the declining years might he 
given up to the ascetic life. It may he doubted 
whether this wholesome regulation ever was much 
observed in Indian society ; the tendency to de¬ 
vote the whole life to religious mendicancy was 
too strong among the people. The Maskarin, as a 
rule, led a solitary life, and the adoption of thi* 
manner of life was open to very grave abuses. 
Hence some men of commanding personality con¬ 
ceived the task of regulating the tendency to the 
ascetic life, not by checking it, or restricting it to a 
certain period of life, hut by organizing the mendi 
cants into communities governed by strict rules of 
conduct. Such men were the founders of Bud 
dhism and Jainism. Gosala, from all accounts, 
was hardly a man of that, stamp. He seems, by 
natural disposition, to have belonged to the baser 
sort of Masitarins, who made religious mendicancy 
a pretext for an idle and self-indulgent, life. The 
existence of this baser sort of mendicants in 
ancient India is vouched for by a curious piece of 
folklore. It occurs in the Tit,lira Jataka (No. 43S 
in Jilt. iii. 542). The verses occurring in the 
Buddhist Jfttakas embody the most ancient folk¬ 
lore -of a much older date than Buddhism itself. 
In the 12th and 13th verses of that Jdtakn a 
mendicant of the baser sort is described, among 
other things, as carrying a bamboo stall’ {pel- 
dc/idra), which shows that he must have belonged 
to the class of mendicants who were known as 
Eka-dandms, or Maskanns. But what, gives par¬ 
ticular significance to this notice is that the much 
later commentary identifies that mendicant as 
an Ajivika. It is clear that in the mouth of 
the Buddhists, ‘Ajivika’ was a term of reproach 
applicable to a Maskarin or Eka-dandin of the 
baser sort. This seems to explain why it was 
that both Buddhists and Jains call Gosala a 
Mankhali, and say that he was a leader of 
Ajivikas ; and very possibly he waH not only him¬ 
self a Mankhali, nut also, as the Jains say, the 
illegitimate son of a Mankhali. 

It is difficult to determine the motive which induced Gos&la 
to attach himself to Muhfivira. It may he that the contact 
with that religious enthusiast temporarily woke up the better 
instincts in Uosala’s nature ; or it may be that, as the Jain 
account, suggests, he honed to learn from Mahavira more potent 
rade ’ In the former alternative, his association 
with Mahftvira had no permanent effect on him. T 
to he no reason seriously to question the truth of the Jain state¬ 
ment, that Gosala took up his headquarters on the premises of 
a potter woman. That act of open defiance of one of the 
strictest rules of religious mendicancy, confirmed as it is by 
Buddha’s well-known abhorrence of Uos&la, throws an informing 
light on the real character of the man. There is, no doubt, 
something tragic in the closing scene of Oosala’s life • the open 
exposure of his shame by Mah&vira in the face of his own dis¬ 
ciples and fellow-townspeople, the consequent inenlui derange¬ 
ment, and the final momentary remorse But the feeling of pity 
will be measured by the view taken of Gos&la’s real character. 

The Bhagavati Sutra (fol. 1250a, 12(59a) states 
that Mahftvira survived Gosala sixteen years. It 
also states that Gosala’s death was coincident 
with the great war which King Kuniya (Ajata- 
Aatm) of Magadha waged with King Chetla^a of 
Vai6ftll for the possession of an extraordinary 
elephant [U.D., App. T. p. 7). From these two 
statements the yeai of Gosftla’s death may be 
approximately determined. The traditional date 
of Mahavira’s death is B.c. 527. This would place 
Gosala’s death in B.C. 543. But that date is 
rather too early. The elephant above mentioned 
was given by King Seniya (Bimbisftra) of Magadha 
to Ins younger son Vehalla in disregard of the 
superior claim of his elder son Kuniya. It may 
he assumed as certain that Kuniya only awaited 
his entrance into the exercise of regal power 
before commencing the war for the possession of 
the elephant Now Seniya made over the throne 
to his son Kuniya some yearB before the latter 
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murdered him by a slow course of starvation. 
This murder happened in the year B.c. 490, or 
eight years before the death of Buddha, which 
itself took place, as is now practically certain, in 
B.C. 482. Mahavira died some time, it is not 
known how long, before Buddha. But Gos&la 
died sixteen years before Mahavira, in the year 
of the war, and that war must have taken place 
in the year of Kuniya’s accession to regal power, 
and that accession cannot well be placed at a very 
long interval before the murder of Seniya. All 
these conditions are best satisfied by assuming 
that Mahfivira died in B.C. 484, two years earlier 
than Buddha, and that consequently the death of 
Go.sal a and the war took nlace in B.c. 500, sixteen 
ears before the death of Mahftvira, and ten years 
efore the murder of Seniya. Accordingly that 
year, b.c. 500, may be taken as the approximate 
date of the deuth of Gosala. 

3 . Doctrines and practices of Gosala.—Neither 
Gosala nor any of his Ajivika followers has left us 
any record of their doctrines and practices. Ac¬ 
cordingly we are reduced to the necessity of forming 
our opinion on those two points from the occasional 
references to them in the records of their rivals, the 
Buddhists and Jains. Their statements must, of 
course, be accepted with some caution ; but their 
general trustworthiness is guaranteed by their 
agreement in all essential points. This agreement 
possesses all the more value, as the statements, 
coming from two mutually hostile sects, constitute 
two independent sources of information. 

In the Buddhist Majjhima Nikaya (i. 514 ff., N.li. 
ii. 2H4) there occurs a very instructive statement. 
Buddha is represented as dividing the ascetic sys¬ 
tems which diflered from Ins own into eight classes. 
Four of these he condemns as ‘living m inconti- 
nency’ [abrakma-charya-vasa ); of the four others 
he says only that they are ‘ unsatisfying ’ ( anassa - 
tiilcft ). Among the latter he classes the system of 
Malnivira, while among the former he places the 
system of Gosala. The distinction is clear. Buddha 
objected to Gosala on ethical grounds—for holding 
principles theoretically and practically immoral. 
Ills system, indeed, he conceived to be the most 
mischievous (A.N. i. 286; O.B. 82, 199 ; Dial. 71), 
and its author he stigmatized as ‘ the bad man ’ 

( mogha-purisa ), who, like a lisherman, caught men 
merely to destroy them. 

The fundamental thesis of the system of Gosala 
is stated, in the Buddhist, and Jain Scriptures alike, 
in slightly varying but substantially identical 
phraseology. The Jain Uvasaga I)asao (i. 97, 115, 
11 . Ill, 132) gives it as follows: ‘There is no such 
thing as exertion or labour, or power, or energy 
human strength; all things are unalterably iixed’ 
(ef. S.N. iii. 210; A.N. i. 286). In the Buddhist 
Digha Nikaya (p. 53 ; Dial. 71) the pith of Gosala’s 
Bystem is more fully stated as follows : 

‘There n. no cause, either proximate or remote, (or the de- 
prauty of beings, they become depraved without reason or 
cause. There is no cause, either proximate or remote, tor the 
punt\ of beings, they become pure without reason or cause. 
Nothing depends either on one’s own effort* or on the efforts of 
others ; in short, nothing depends on any human effort, for ttiere 
is no such tiling as power or energy, or human exertion or human 
strength. Kverything that thinks (i.e. the higher animals), 
everything that has senses (i.e. the lower animals), everything 
that Is procreated (t.e. all animals), everything that lives (i.e 
all plants), »b destitute of force, power, or energy. Their 
varying conditions, at any time, arc due to fate, to their environ¬ 
ment, and their own nature ; and It is in accordance with their 
position in one or other of the six classes (see below, p. 202*) that 
men experience ease or pain.’ 

How this system, in its theoretical aspect, was 
worked out in detail, we do not know. The Bud¬ 
dhist and Jain Scriptures give us no further informa¬ 
tion. It is evident, however, that, in principle, it 
was a thorough-going kind of determinism, denying 
the free will of man and his moral responsibility for 
any so-called good and evil. It is equally obvious 


that, if carried out in practice, the principle would 
be most mischievous. Both the Buddhists and the 
Jains agree that Gosftla did carry his principle into 
practice. Buddha, as before stated, charged him 
with incontinency. Mahavira is equally emphatic. 
He accuses him of teaching that ‘ an ascetic com¬ 
mits no sin if he has intercourse with women ’ (J.S. 
ii. 411). He charges his followers with being ‘ the 
slaves of women ’ ( 16 . ii. 270), and says that ‘ they 
do not lead a life of chastity’ (ib. ii. 245). To this 
charge Goskla laid himself open by Ins own action 
in choosing for his headquarters the premises of a 
woman. 

From the fact that the Jain Scriptures maintain 
that originally Gosala was a disciple (.ft.yyc 1 ) of 
Mahavira, it would appear that, beyond his deter¬ 
minism with its practical application, there was, 
in the main, no difference between his doctrines 
and those of Mahavira. This conclusion is also 
suggested by the statement of the Jain Bhagavati 
Sutra (U.D., App. I. p. 4), that Gos&la’s system was 
4 taken from the eight Mahanimittas, a portion of 
the Puvvas.’ These Puvvas (Furvas), or ‘ Originals,’ 
were believed to be the original sacred texts taught 
by Mahavira himself to his disciples (IA xvii. 280, 
xx. 170, 171). The general identity of Gosala’s 
system with that of Mahavira is further confirmed 
by a curious scheme of classification of ‘ all beings ’ 
(sarva-sattva), which in the Buddhist Digha Nikaya 
(p. 54 ; Dial. 72) is attributed to Gos&la. The ex¬ 
treme conciseness with which the scheme is stated 
makes it very difficult to understand it, and to 
compare it effectively with the system of Mahavira 
as set forth at large in the Jain Scriptures. But, 
two important particulars can be definitely identi 
fied which are .specially claimed by the Jains a- 
doctrines of Mahavira. 

In tin* connexion lL in worth noting that the very name scheme, 
with the exception ot Uoaala'H concluding moral, im, in the Bud¬ 
dhist Majjhima Nikaya (M.iW i 61V, N.Il u. 2S!>) and Sailiyutta 
Nika\a (N.Ak in. 211, 212), attributed to the religion* mendicant 
l’akudha Kachehayana, and m the Tihet.au l>uha (K. 1, B. p. 108) 
to the religious mendicant Apia hesa-kambala These two men, 
together with GohiiIu Mahkhali-putta, belonged to that group of 
six mendicant leaders whom Buddha often prominently names 
as his rivals The other three were Mahavira Nataputta, the 
leader of the Nigganthas, Buraya Kassapa, and Banjul a Belatthi- 
putta. It. would appear, therefore, that that < lasmhcator\ 
scheme was in reality common to all the six mendiuiiit leaders, 
hut that each gave to it. an application peculiar to himself. In 
the case of Gosala the application took the deternnmst line , and 
tins, indeed, ih explicitly suggested by the deterniinist, moral 
appended to the Hclieme in the Uighu Nikaya. With regard to 
one item of the scheme,—that which refers to the ‘conscious 
soul' (saflfli, Skr Mtfljfli )—its general agreement, with differ¬ 
ences in detail, is directly affirmed by the Buddhist Scriptures. 
In the Majjhima Nikaya (iv. 8US), as explained in the Bigha 
Nikaya (p. 31 , Dial 44, 4.V), it is stated that all the m\ men¬ 
dicant leaders alike taught, in opposition to Buddha, that 
t.ic conscious soul continues to exist after death, though they 
differed among themselves a« to the exact mode of existeine. 
Gosala is said (by Budrihughofa) to have held that the soul * had 
form ’ (rupi), while Mahavira held that it was ‘ formless’ (arupi), 
but what these terms exai tlx imported we do not know. 

The scheme of classification itself is as follows 
(D.N. 54 ; Dial. 72; cf. U.D. , App. II. pp 17-29): 
‘There are 1,400,000 principal sorts of birth, and 
again 6000 (or 60,000 according to the Dulva, B. L.B. 
p. 103) others, and again 600. There arc 500 sorts 
of karma , and again 5 (according to the 6 senses), 
and again 3 (according to act, word, and thought); 
and there is a whole karma and a half karma (the 
whole being a karma of act or word, the half a 
karma of thought). There are 62 modes of con¬ 
duct, 62 periods, 6 classes (abhijati) among men, 
8 stages of a man’s life, 4900 sorts of livelihood 
(ajiva ), 4900 sorts of wandering mendicants, 4900 
regions inhabited by N&gas, 2000 faculties, 3000 
purgatories, 36 dust depositories, 7 productions 
From conscious souls (s an iii), 7 from unconscious 
beings, and 7 from parts between two joints (c.g. 
of sugar-cane), 7 sorts of devas, 7 of men, 7 of 
pai&achas (goblins), 7 of lakes, 7 large and 70G 
minor precipices, 7 important and 700 unimportant 
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dreams. There are 8,400,000 great periods during 
which both foolH and wise alike, wandering in 
transmigration, shall at last make an end of pain.’ 
To this scheme Gos&la is represented as appending 
his own determinist warning: ‘Though the wise 
should hope that by some particular virtue or per¬ 
formance of duty or penance oi nghleousness he 
may make mature the (lnheiited) karma , that is 
not yet mature, or though the fool should hope 
by the same means to get rid of karma that haH 
matured, neither of them can do it. The ease 
and pain, measured out as it were with a measuie, 
cannot he altered in the eouise of transmigration ; 
there can be neither mciease nor deciease theieof, 
neither excess nor deficiency. Just as a hall of 
string, when it is east forth, will spread out just as 
far as and no farther than it can unwind, so both 
fools and wise alike, wandering in transmigration 
exactly for the allotted term, shall then, and only 
then, make an end of pain.’ 

The two items in the foregoing scheme which 
can definitely he identified in the Jain system are 
— (1) the dniHion of all living beings into those 
possessing one, two, three, four, or five senses, 
which is fully set out in the .Iain Uttardclhj/ayana 
Sutra (./..S', u. 213, 21b; also ib. i. 3, footnote 2) ; 
and (2) the division of mankind into six classes 
( abhijnti ). The latter division, as held by Gosiila, 
is explained by Buddhaghosa in his commentary on 
the Buddhist Diyha Nikdyu (.S', V, 162, tr. m U.D., 
App. II p. 21). Acconliug to his account, Gosala 
distinguished the six classes by six colours—black, 
blue, led, yellow, w bite, and supremely white. The 
black class were the hunters, butchers, muiderers, 
thieves, in shoit, all evil-doers. The blue were t-be 
mendicants known as Bhiksu, that is, the Buddhist 
monks. The red were the mendicants known as 
Niggantha, who wore (at least) a strip of loin¬ 
cloth. The yellow were the lay adherents of the 
mendicants Known as Achelaka, that is, those 
mendicants who wore no clothing whatsoever. 
The white were the mendicants, male as well as 
female, who were known as the Ajivikas. The 
supremely white were the leaders of the latter: 
Nanda Vachchha, Kissa Sankielicha, and Gosala 
Man k hah-putta. 

In Mahav ira’s h\ stem, the six classes, which he termed Itiya, 
were also dibtmguiHhed by a series of six colours differing but 
sllghtlv -- black, blue, grey, red, yellow, and while ( J.S il 196). 
In the interpretation of these colours, the two systems, on the 
first view, seem to differ considerably , but the underlying prin¬ 
ciple is, on closer inspection, seen to be the same. According to 
Mah&vira, the black are those who injure living beings, t.e. 
those who contravene the lira! of the live vows of the Law 
(ahiihsa) The blue are those who indulge their greed or their 
passions, t.e. those who contrat ene the fourth and fifth of the 
vows (akihehana ami brahma-chary a ) The grey are those who 
are deceitful and thieving, t.e. those tvho contravene the second 
and third of the vows (satya and asleya). The red are those 
who strive to control themselves so as to keep the law, t.e. the 
lay adherents. The yellow are those who are firm in con¬ 
trolling themselves, i e. the 4 professed ’ mendicants. The white 
are those who have attained absolute self-control, t.e. the so- 
called Jtna-kalpika, like Mahav ira himself (J.S. li. 100, 2l>u) 
Oosala’B interpretation is practically the same, with the excep¬ 
tion that he illustrates his meaning by quoting types Thus 
for him the Buddhists, or Bhikpus, are the type of the blue class • 
for among their rivals the Buddhists had the reputation of 
being * the preachers of case’ (mta-vndm) who favoured ‘the 
way of comfort ’ (putfi-marga, J.S ii 200, footnote 3 ; and 
V.O.J hi. 332, footnote 2). The Nigganthas were the type of 
the red class , for they were superior to the Buddhists m 
renouncing comfort, but Inferior to the Ajivikas in adhering 
to a loin-cloth. The lay adherents of himself, the Achelaka, 
or 4 totally naked ’ leader, were the type of the yellow (or 
Mahavira’s red; class. The ‘professed’ adherents of hiniBclf, 
the* so-called Ajivikas, who apparently also walked totally 
naked, were the tv pe of the white (or Mahkvira’s yellow) class 
He himself, and other leaders, who walked totally naked, were 
the type of the supremely white class. In this connexion it is 
Interesting to note that Buddhaghopa’s interpretation of Oosala’B 
classification is based on the Auguttara Nikaya (ni. 383), where, 
however, it is attributed to the mendicant leader Buraia 
Kassapa. If this is not a mere textual error, it confirms the 
observation already made that the classith-atory scheme was 
oommon to all the six prominent rivals of Buddha (cf. Afahd- 
bhdrata, xil. 280, v 33 ft. \ 


It has already been stated (above, p. 261 1 ’) that, 
in the main, there was no doctrinal dillerence 
between Gos&la and Mahavira. There was, how¬ 
ever, one point on which, according to the Jain 
tradition, there was a niaiked difleieuce between 
them. They both accented the so-called Pmwtttt, 
or Original Sayings. These wcie, later on, em¬ 
bodied in the Drstivada , or the twelfth Anga ot 
the Jains. The lirst portion of this Anga is said 
to have explained ‘ the preparations necessary to 
grasp the meaning of Maliavira’s system conectly ’ 
(IA xx. 173). With respect to this preparatory 
discipline ( parikamma) we are told that some 
counted six, while others counted seven groups. 
The former count was that of the orthodox Jams, 
while the latter belonged to certain schismatics, 
called Ajivikas or Terftsiyas, that is, as Alihayadeva 
(r. 1050 A. D.) explains, to the sect (pasavda) founded 
by Gosiila. These men had their name terasiya 
(Skr. tnnrasika) from their practice of treating 
everything under three aspects (tray-dtnmkn )— 
assertion, negation, and indillcrence. Thus they 
would say, e.g. that a thing may be true, or untrue, 
or partake of both while being neither (s<tt, asat, 
sad-asat). This tenet, technically known as the 
st/udvada, or the ‘it may he* nrincinle, is distinc¬ 
tive of the Jains generally. It follows that the 
Terasiyas must have made use of it in some special 
w r ay, and that this special way constituted then 
seventh group of pienaratory discipline (jmn- 
kamina). It may further he sunniscd that this 
seventh group was concerned with the ujim, or 
‘ profession ’ of men ; and that for this reason the 
Teiasiyas had received their alternative name of 
Ajivikas,or ‘Professionals.’ The substancepf tlieii 
teaching on this head is explained by Silanka 
(r. 876 A.D.) to have been that, besides the two 
states of man (admitted by Maliaviia), in which 
he was ‘ bound ’ by karma, and in which he w as 
‘ liberated ’ from karma, there wa*< a third state 
in which he was neither truly hound nor truly 
liberated (J.S. ii. 245, footnote 2). The men of 
the * hound ’ state were those who lived in the 
w'orld. To the intermediate state belonged those 
who had renounced the world (like Maliaviia); 
but these men, owing to their spintual airogance, 
were not truly liberated ; they had yet to |>asv 
through an innumerable series of transmigrations 
before they could reach that state of true libem- 
tion from karma which Gosftla claimed himself t*» 
have attained. In the Bhagavati Sut.ia (fols. 
1237-1252; B.L.B. p. 253; U.D., App. II. j». IS; 
see also Dial. 72) the latter is represented as himself 
explaining his theory of transmigration. 

‘According to my doctrine,’ he says, ’all those who have 
become, or are now becoming, or will hpreafler become, per¬ 
fected, have to finish 8,400,(Mill great periods ( mahakalpa ), 
during winch the\ have to he born, in regular alternation, 
seven tunes as a deva in a firmament ( sahjuha ) and seven tunes 
as a 4 conscious being* (xaynigabbha, man) on earth, finishing 
up with seven re&mtnations in seven different bodies, and 
having, in the course ot these re-hirths, rid themselves of the 
eltectB of the five sorts of karma, and of the three sorts of 
karma, und of the fraction of a Karma (see above, p. 2fil b ) m 
the proportion, respectively, of 100,000 and 60,000 and 600 (of 
the 8,400,000 great periods) they attain final perfection.’ 

To give an idea of the nnrneastii able length of 
time involved in this process, Go.snla adds : 

‘The bed of the river Ganges measures 500 yojanas in length, 
half a yojana in breadth, and 60 dhanu in depth (a yo)ana=* 
44 miles, a dhanu^Q feet) Taking a series of neveri Ganges 
rivers of which each succeeding has seven tunes the dimensions 
of the preceding, the last of the series is equal to 117,649 Ganges 
rivers. If now every hundred years one grain of sand be 
removed, the tune required to exhaust the whole of the sand 
of those seven Ganges rivers would he one saras period; and 
300,000 of such tiaras periods make one mahdkalpa, or great 
period’ ( U.I). , App. II. p. 27, footnote 21). 

In the course of its last conscious existence on 
earth, the soul has to pass through seven changes 
of body by re-animation ; that is to say, the soul 
successively passes into, and thus reanimate.^, the 
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dead body of seven different persons. Tn bis own 
case, Gosala explains, he left near the town of 
Kajagilm the body of t'dai Kumliyayatuya (when 
the lattei died), and passed into the (dead) body 
of Knejjaga, le-ammatnig it for the space of 22 
years. When the latter died, he passed into and 
re-animated the body of Mallar&ma for 21 years 
Similarly, he re-animated m succession the four 
dead bodies of Mamhya, Rob a, BharaxUliii, and 
Ajjunaga Goyamaputta for the space of 20, 19, 
18. and 17 years icspectively. ‘Finally,’ (Insula 
continues, ‘with the seventh change I left in 
Savatthi, on the premises of the potter woman, the 
body of Ajjunaga, and entered that of Gosala 
Maukhali-putta for the space of 16 years. So I 
have fulfilled the seven imangus in tlie course of 
133 veins, according to my doctrine.’ 

This insistence by Gosala on the theory of re¬ 
animation being his own doctrine is of particular 
importance. It is one of those theories which 
Jain tiadition states to have been quite peculiar 
to Gosala, and to have originated in connexion 
with certain incidents in his life. It is clearly a 
somewhat tncongnums supplement made by Gosala 
to his geneial theory of transmigration. It must 
have been added for a particular purpose. What 
that puipose was is practically admitted by Gosala 
himself. It was to lefute Mahavira’s aspersions 
on his character. In the Bhagavati Sfitra (fol. 
1237 ; V.1) , App. I. p. 5) we are informed that, 
in his last encounter with Mahavira in Savatthi, 
Go.sfi.la said to him : 

‘You hu«e railed me your pupil, but that pupil of vours, 
Gosala Mankhuli-putta, is long since dead and re-horn in the 
world of Pevtis, while I, who am really Udai Kui/ijiyayaijiya, 
have onl\ in the seventh of the changes of body entered into 
the re-animated bnd\ of Gosala, which body I am still retaining'.* 

This repudiation of identity certainly seems to 
suggest that the dissolution of the early com¬ 
panionship of the two men had taken place not 
so much by reason of a mere theoretical difference 
in doctrine, as on the ground of some couise of 
conduit which was regarded by Mahftvira, as well 
as by the people generally, as discreditable and 
unworthy of an ascetic. 

Though the theory of re-animation was em- 
>loyed by Gosala for the purpose of repudiating 
us identity, the incident which suggested it to 
him occurred, according to the Bhagavati Sutra 
(fol 1214 ff. ; U.D., App. I. p. 3), at an earlier 
time, when Gosala was still associated with 
Maliuvira. 

Once, while wandering together from SiddhaUhag&m* to 
Kummogama, the two men passed a large sesame shrub in full 
bloom. Seeing it, Gosala asked Mahavira whether or not the 
shrub would perish, and where its seeds would reappear 
Mahavira replied that the shrub would p* nsh, hut that seeds 
would form in seed-vessels of the same shrub Gos&la would 
not believe it; so, thinking to prove him a liar, he quietly 
returned to the shrub, lore it ui» by the root*, and threw it 
away As chance would have it, just then a shower of rain fell. 
In consequence of it, the shrub was able again to take root; and 
so the seeds after all formed in its seed-vessel*. In the mean¬ 
time the two men had passed on to Kuimnag&iua On their 
return some time afterwards they passed the identical sesame 
shrub; and seeing it, Gos&la reminded Mahavira of his prophecy, 
adding that it win clear that the shrub had not died, and that 
the seeds had not' formed. Mah&vira replied that his prophecy 
had come true ; for the shrub had perished, seeing that Uosil* 
himself had pulled it out by the roots and thrown it away, but 
that owing toa timely fall of rain the shrub had come to life again, 
and the seeds had formed in the eeed-vessele. He added that 
similarly all plants were capable of re-animation. Still Gosala 
would not believe it, and went up to the plant to examine its 
seed-vessel , but finding, on opening it, that Mah&vira had been 
correct, he drew the further conclusion that not only plants 
but in fart all living beings (yioa, ‘souls ) were capable of re- 
animat ion To this generalization of the theory of re-animation, 
howexer, Mah&vira would not assent. 

In this connexion another doctrine may be 
mentioned which is stated in the Bh&g&vati Sfitra 
(fols. 1254, 1255; U.D., App_. 1. p. 7) to have 
been quite peculiar to the Ajivika followers of 
Gon&la. It was known as ‘the Eight Finalities’ 
(a(tha charamdiin), that is, the doctrine of the 


la-t drink, the last song, the last dance, the last 
solidlat mil, tin* last tornado, the last spi inkling 
elephant, l he hdt light with big stones as missiles, 
ami the last Tni li.mkara, viz. Mankhah putta 
himself. The imidcnts which gave rise to this 
duct line arc those which attended the closing 
days of Gosala s life. The hist four were his last 
lersonal ads as related ah duly m the story ot 
iis life (above, p. 259 f.). The next three are Mint 
to have been remaikable events which happened 
just about the time of Gosula's death. The 
tornado refers to one of those fierce cyclonic 
storms, accompanied w’ith torrential lain, which 
still occasionally visit Bengal, hut which aie al¬ 
most unknown in other parts of Northern India. 
The ‘sprinkling elephant’ is said to have been a 
huge creature which had been ttamed to amuse 
the ladies of the royal harem txl.cn they bathed 
in the river Ganges, and the claim to the pos¬ 
session of which, aa haa already been related, 
occasioned a war between the kings of Magadha 
and Vaisall. In this war those stone missiles are 
said to have been employed (N.S. § 17 H.) which 
evidently must have been thrown by some kind 
of powerful catapult. The raison d'etre of this 
curious doctrine, no doubt, is that the dubious 
death of their master was felt by his diseiples to 
require investment with some kind of rehuhih 
tuting glamour. 

The incidents attending Gosala’s death gave 
rise to another peculiar doctrine, reported in the 
Bhagavuti Sfitra (fol. 1255 H‘. ; U.D. f App. I. 
pp. 8, 9). In the heat of his feverish excitement, 
Gosala is said to have held a mango in Ins hand, 
and to have wetted himself with the muddy water 
which is always present on a potter’s premises. 
This action is saui to have suggested the dex trine 
of ‘the Four I‘otables ami the Four Impotahles’ 
(rhattdri jtdnagdim , c/uittdri apanagdxm ), that is, 
the lour things that may be used as drinks, and 
the four things that may be touched, but may 
not be drunk. The former refer to what is 
excreted by the cow, what is noilcd by the hand 
(e.g. water in a potter’s vessel), what is heated 
by the sun, and what drips from a rock. Tim 
latter refer to such things as water jars, mangos, 
beans, etc. 

With regard to the practice# of the Ajivikas, 
we have an instructive statement in the Buddhist 
Majjhima Nikfiya. In the 36th chapter (M.N. 
i. 238 ; N.R. i. 376), S&chchaka, a member of 
the Niggantha community, is icpresented as ex¬ 
plaining to Buddha the practices observed among 
the adheients of Gos&la Mankhali-putta and his 
friends Nanda Vachchha and Kissa San kick cha. 
These three men, as we have seen (above, p 
262“, also below, p. 267*), were the leaders of the 
Ajivikas. Respecting them and their adherents, 
Sadiehaka says : 

‘ They discard all clothing ( achtlaka ) ; they dispense with all 
decent habits (mutlnehara ); they lick their food out of their 
hands ( hatthdpaUkhaxia , p. 265*); they listen to no call to t ome 
or watt for food , the) permit no food to he brought to them, 
or to be specially prepared for them, or to be received by them 
on invitation ; they accept no food from the mouth of the pot or 
pan in which it is cooked, nor food placed within the threshold 
or among ths firewood or among the pestles, nor food from a 
couple eating together, or from a woman xx ith child, or a woman 
giving suck, or a xxoman in intercourse with a man ; nor food 
which is reduced (in tunes of drought), or when a dog is stand¬ 
ing bv, or where Hiee are swarming round ; they will not eat 
fish or flesh, nor drink liquor made from rice or the flowers 
of Wvod/ordia Jlonbuiuia, nor sour gruel made of unhusked 
barley , eome of them beg only at one house and accept but 
one handful of food, others beg at txxo houses and accept two 
handfuls, others beg at seven houses and accept seven handfuls , 
some subsist on one gift of food, others on two, ot hers on seven , 
some take food only once a day, others only once every two 
days, others only once every seven days, others only once every 
half-month; in this manner they observe various routines of 
fasting.' 

_ In the Pigha Nik&ya (p. 166; Dial. 227) this account of the 
Ajivika practice* is placed in the mouth of a naked ascetic 
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(aehelaka) Kossapa. This may refer to the mendicant leariei 
Buraya Kussapa (above, p. 261^), one of Lhe.six rivala of Buddha 
and it may indicate that the practicea in question were more 
or less common to all those six rival communities of religious 
mendicants, thus confirming what has already been said with 
regard to their common doctrines In any case, with respecl 
to Mah&vira and his Nigganthas, the identity of several of theii 
observances with those of the Ajivikas has been pointed out by 
Professor Jacobi m his Introduction to the Jaina Uttaradkya- 
yana (J.S. U. p. xxxi). 

Another point is worth noticing in connexion 
with Sachch&ka’s statement of the Alivika prac¬ 
tices. When lie had finished it, Buddha inquired 
whether the Ajivikas were really able to sustain 
life on such conditions, and Sachcliaka contemptu¬ 
ously replied that, of course, at other times they 
indulged in copious and excellent food and drink, 
and thus regained bodily vigour and grew fat. 
Thin remark is significant of the repute in which 
the sincerity of Gos&Ia*and his Ajivikas was held 
by their contemporaries. It only serves to confirm 
the suspicion of Goaftla’s insincerity on the far 
more serious point of sexual conduct, which, there is 
ood reason to believe, caused the rupture between 
im and Mnhiivlra. 

From the way the Ter&siyas, or Ajivikas, with 
their peculiar doctrine respecting the seveutl 
group of preparatory discipline (above, p. 262 b ), 
are spoken of, it is clear that they were not 
regarded as outside the pale of the Niggantha 
community. Their doctrine might not be accept¬ 
able to the majority, it might even be schismatic, 
but it was not condemned as heretical. It might 
cause friction between its propounder, Gosala, 
and his associate, Mah&vira, who rejected it; but 
it Mould not have caused that total separation and 
intense hostility which we see taking the place of 
the early association of the two men. For this 
change clearly theie must have existed a special 
cause not essentially connected with the Ter&siya 
or Ajivika doctnne. What this cause was we are 
nowhere explicitly told. The Buddhists are silent 
on the point. Buddha, we know, disliked Gosala, 
hut he had never been in personal touch with him, 
and the quarrel of Gosala with Mabavira did not 
greatly interest him or the Buddhists It was dif¬ 
ferent with Mahavira. In the earlier years of their 
ascetic life he and Gos&lahad been associates. The 
subsequent diflerence and total separation could 
not but be a matter of importance to the Jains. 
Yet even in their Scriptures—so far as we know 
them at present—no explicit statement of the 
cause or reason of the separation is recorded. 
We ute left to draw conclusions from some indirect 
indications ; nor are these at all obscure in their 
suggcstivencss. The reported choice of GoM&la’s 
headquarters on the premises of a woman, and his 
attempt to repudiate his identity, clearly point 
to, not a doctrinal, but a practical ground of separa¬ 
tion, to some discreditable feature in the conduct 
of Gosala Wliat tins feature was is plainly enough 
indicated in the Sutra - krtan ga ( J.S . ii. 245). 
Answering the contention of Gosala (above, p. 262), 
that men who, like Mabavira, had renounced the 
world belonged to the intermediate state, and 
were still liable to be involved in knrinn , just as 
clarified water again becomes defiled, while he, 
Gosala himself, had reached the state of perfect 
liberation, Mabavira points to the conduct of 
Gosala and his followers: ‘ These men do not 
lead a life of chastity.’ That fact, he means to 
say, should be enougn to satisfy ‘a wise man’ as 
to the truth, or otherwise, of Gosala’s contention. 
In this connexion it may he note.d that, in the 
BhagavatJ Sutra (fols. 1275-1291; U.D ., App I. 
pp. 11-14), Mah&vira is represented as ironically 
applying to Gosala his own doctrine of trans¬ 
migrations, and showing how Gosala, instead of 
being in the state of true liberation, had after his 
death to pass through an interminable transmigra- 


tory series, the several steps of which he specifies, 
before he really attained perfection. 

There is, however, a passage in the Sfitra-krt&nga 
which is even more explicit in its suggestiveness. 
It records ( J.S . ii. 409-413) a disputation which 
Ardraka, a follower of Mabavira, held with Gos&la 
respecting the points on which the latter differed 
from Mah&vira. These are, first, a charge of in¬ 
consistency against Mabavira, that he at first wan¬ 
dered about as a single monk, hut afterwards 
surrounded himself with many monks; secondly, 
a charge of misplaced severity, that he insisted on 
four restrictions which Gosala rejected ; thirdly, n 
charge of spiritual arrogance as well as spiritual 
cowardice. The four restrictions refer to: 

(1) Drinking; of cold water. 

2) Eating 1 of (unboiled) seeds. 

3) Accepting thing* specially prepared. 

(4) Having intercourse with women. 

Mahavira forbade these actions as sinful, but Gos&la 
maintained that an ascetic committed no sin m 
doing them. 'Hie same four restrictions are men¬ 
tioned in another place of the same Sutra-krtanga 
(J.S. ii. 267), though with & notable difference. 
Here they run as follows: 

(1) Drinking cold water. 

(2) Eating (unboiled) seeds. 

(3) Accepting things specially prepared. 

(4) Serving a sick brother with food brought to him 

in the vessel of a householder. 

The ethical item of sexual intercourse is here re¬ 
placed by the ceremonial item of eatmg from the 
vessel of a lay adherent. The significance of this 
difference will be explained in the sequel (p. 267*). 
At this point it is important to notice only that 
none of the matters in dispute is concerned with 
doctrine ; they are all concerned with conduct. 

Considering that it was the conduct of religious ascetics that 
vas in question, the most striking point m dispute is that re¬ 
jecting sexual intercourse. To understand the position, we 
uust remember that Pkriiva, the precursor or Mahavira, had 
enjoined only four vows ( vrata ) on his followers (J.S u. 121). 
These were—(1) not to mjur# life (ahnimd), (2) to speak Lhe 
ith (tunrta or tatya), (3) not to steal ( astrya ), (4) not to own 
ipertv (aparigraha or ak\flchana) That is, Bariiva enjoined 
the vows of kindness, truth, honesty, and poverty To these 
Mah&vira added the fifth vow of chastity ( braUma-charya , i h 
11 91, 109, 139, 204) His reason for making this addition is 
explained in the Uttauulhyayana Sutra (tft. ii 122, 123) Before 
Mah&vira it had been understood that chastity was implicitly 
enjoined by the other vows ; but in reality they left a loop-hole 
The wife being accounted a species of property, marriage was 
forbidden by the vow of poverty, and adulter) by the vow of 
honesty ; but the case of fornication was left open. On tins 
specious ground, laxity of morals crept in among the intellectu¬ 
ally or morally weaker members of the Niggantha community 
founded by I’&rdva. Mahavira* fifth vow of chust.it> was de¬ 
signed to reform thateviL On this point he encountered the 
opposition of his associate, Oos&la. The latter sj mp.ilhir.ed with 
the lax party ; and he appears to have Justified his own and 
their laxity of morals by the double argument that the truly 
<t i —' - d ‘ ascetic could commit no sm, and that, as there was 

_ ........... ..„.. .jspo.. /— j. 1—I-- * 

good ground for believing that it was th very laxity ■ ’onduot 
the p&rt of Gosala Lhat gave the occasion to Mahavira to 
roduoe the fifth vow, and thus to force the withdrawal of 
wlu. It will be noticed that the two statements of the four 
Lnctions, above quoted, have the first three lust notions in 
union, wlnle they vary with respect to the fourth. Tins points 
Homethmg peculiar in those three restrictions. Now, m one 
,ce of the Hutra-kyt&iiga (J.S. n. 313) these particular three 
.^jtnctionB (regarding cold water, seed, and non-acceptance of 
specially prepared food) alone are mentioned, and in the Achk- 
rauga Sutra(./ S \. 63) we find Mah&vira described as ‘ the wwe 
man who enjoined three restrictions’ ( yama titnu*). On the 
other hand, in the BuddhiHt Digha Nikaya (p. 67; Dial. 74), 
Mah&vira is made to describe himself as ‘the man of four 
restrictions ’ ( chatur-yama ) The explanation of this discrepancy 
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irth 
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tical with Mahavira’s fifth vow of chastity, which, as has already 
been remarked, is an addition mode by him to the four vows 
of I’Arrtva If the surmise is correct that it was Gos&la who 
provided the occasion for the institution of the fourth restric¬ 
tion (yama), that is to say, the fifth vow ( nrata ) of Mah&viraV 
ivsLem, it goes a long way to prove that it was Gos&la’s lax it) 


* In J.S. i. 63 the phrase is wrongly translated by ‘ three vows,' 
following herein the commentators ; but vrata, ‘vow,’ is some¬ 
thing different from yama, * restriction.’ 
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of morals that was the real cause of Mah&vtra's separation from 
him. Speaking on the ascetic's duty to avoid intercourse with 
women, Mahavira is represented in the Sutra-krtdnga (J.S. u. 
273) as saying concerning Gos&la: 1 In the assembly of the 
monks he pronounces holy words, yet secretly he commits sm ; 
but the wise know him to be a deceiver and great rogue.’ it 
was Oos&la’s hypocrisy in the matter of sexual conduct that 
caused the breach between him and Mahavira. 

This, then, was the main cause ; but, no doubt, 
there weie other subsidiary causes which exacer¬ 
bated the friction between the two men. They 
had reference to the three restrictions regarding 
the use of cold water and unboiled seeds, and the 
acceptance of specially prepared food. In order to 
icalize the sigmlieance of these seemingly trivial 
matters, we must remember that among ail Indian 
ascetics abstention from action (karma) was held 
to be the paramount rule of conduct, because karma 
hound the soul in the cycle of transmigrations. 
But to this rule there was one exception : seeing 
that without the body one cannot go through the 
whole of the discipline winch secures salvation 
(mo/csa, nirvana), such actions as are necessary for 
the preservation of the body (dharm-udhtira-6arira- 
rakqandya in the commentary to S.K. ii. 6, § 7, in 
J.S. ii. 411), t.g. the begging and eating of food, 
are innocuous and do not operate as a fetter 
(kanna-band/ui; see Bh. Kep. pp. 94, 99). Every 
vow ( vrata ) or restriction (ydnut) taken on himself 
by the ascetic was considered tacitly subject to that 
rule and its exception. The differences among the 
ascetics arose when it came to the practical appli¬ 
cation of this tacit reference. Thus, while all 
agreed that storing food was forbidden, but that 
begging one’s daily allowance of food was per¬ 
mitted, some ascetics qualified that permission by 
certain restrictions (yama). Mah&vlra forbade the 
use of cold water and of seeds in their natural 
state, lest injury should be done to any ‘ life’ (jiva) 
in either; both should be used only after boiling, 
or other safeguarding process. He also forbade 
the acceptance of any food specially prepared for 
the mendicant, lest the privilege of begging should 
degenerate into indulgence. Gosftla, on the other 
hand, rejected these three restrictions. 

Again, while all ascetics were agreed that besides 
the body the ascetic should own no other posses¬ 
sions, Mahavira permitted the possession of a bowl 
for the reception of the begged food, (iosala de¬ 
nied the justice of this permission, because the 
ascetic could and should make use of his hand for 
that purpose (cf. J.S. i. 57, footnote 2, and ii. 267, 
footnote 2). The food should be received into the 
bowl made by the palms of the joined hands, and 
out of this natural bowl i« should be licked up. 
Hence ascetics of this stricter observance were 
known as the ‘ hand - lickers ’ (hatt/uipale.khana, 
D.N. 166; Dial. 227). If food, however, was 
required for a sick monk, it was to be carried to 
him in the vessel of the householder. Mahavira 
objected to this practice as open to the risk of 
injury to any ‘life’ that might be in the house¬ 
holder’s vessel (J.S. ii. 303). 

In this connexion the treatment of the question 
of clothing may he mentioned. Some ascetics (like 
P&rsva) permitted the use of wrappers; others per¬ 
mitted only the irreducihleminimum of a pudic cover 
(knti-bandhana) ; while, again, others went about 
absolutely naked. To the second class appear to 
have belonged the Nigganthas, or the immediate 
followers of Mahavira (J.S. i. 73), who, accordingly, 
are called by Gosala the ‘ one-strip men' ( eka 
sdtaka), and placed in his red class (above, p. 262*). 
Though conceding to his Nigganthas the use of a 
loin-cloth, for himself Mahavira discarded the use 
of all clothing. On this point there was no differ¬ 
ence between him and Gosala; both were mendi¬ 
cants of the achdaka, or ‘ cloth less,’ class. Indeed, 
it is just possible that on this point Mahavira may 


have been influenced by Gosala. For we are told 
in the Jain Scriptures that at first, when Mahavira 
adopted the ascetic life, he attached himself to the 
clothed community of Phrsva ; it was only in the 
second year of that life, about the time when he 
fell in with Gosfila, that he adopted the strictest 
observance of absolute nakedness. The coincidence 
suggests that Mahavira adopted that observance 
from Gosala, and that it was this circumstance 
that formed the bond of their early companion¬ 
ship, until the discovery of Gosala’s hypocrisy 
caused the subsequent and final separation, ft 
appears probable, however, that within the Nig- 
gantha community the general rule was to wear 
the loin-cloth, and the practice of total nakedness 
was limited to that section of it which formed the 
party of Gosala, and had adopted his doctrine on 
djiva as formulated in the seventh group of the 
preparatory discipline (above, p. 262*'), and which 
nence was known as the Ajivikas. 

On this point there is an uiBlruitoe story related in the 
Buddhist Vinay a l'i(aka (i. !2 l Jl , 1' I'.Tr ii. 21MT ) Once, 
when Buddha was staying in SiO alibi, he and his Hluk$us were 
invited by a wealthy woman, V ntukha, to a meal in her house. 
When the meal was ready, she sent her maidservant bo call her 
guests While the maid went on her errand, a heavy shower of 
ram fell, and on her arrival at Buddha's lodging she found the 
Hhikpu* standing disrobed and enjoying tin- ram Thinking 
that there was a mistake, she returned to inform her mistress 
that at the plaice to which she had been dun led there were no 
Bhik^us, but Ajivikas. The misunderbUuidmg, of course, was 
cleared up; but lha incident, which happened at Savatthi, 
■hows that the Ajivikas were naked monks, and that thej were 
the followers of Uoaalu, who, as we haie seen, had established 
his headquarters at Savatthi, after he had separated from 
MahAvua The same point is illustrated b\ Oosala's sixfold 
classification of men (above, p 202»), in which the w-hite class 
is represented by his own party, the naked Ajivikas, while 
the red claw is typified by the party of Mahavira, the one- 
strip 'Nigganthas ’ Total nakedness, however, must have been 
.he mark of tha whole Ajivika parts among the Nigganthas; 
lot cmlv of that portion which se< eded with Gosala, but also of 
he otiier portion whn h continued in the connexion for, as 
will appear ui the sequel, it was the lutter that formed the 
lucleus, fiom which, at a later date, the Digumhara Order took 
its rise (below, n 'itUl 1 '). 

It remains briefly to consider the two other charges 
preferred by Gosala against Malmvira (above, p. 
264 b ). The reference in the first of these is not quite 
Icar. Mahavira isaccusedof havingfirst ‘ wandered 
about as a single monk,’ but having afterwards ‘sur¬ 
rounded himself with many monks ' (J.S. ii. 409,410). 
On the other hand, Gos&la claims to ‘ live alone and 
single’ (ib. p. 411). As a fact, however, Gosiila 
dlIso was ‘surrounded by many monks,’ who were 
known as the Ajivikas. It is tlear, therefore, that 
the mere fact that a leader wandered about or lived 
with a company of personal disciples did not count 
as an offence. The gravamen of Mahavira’s pro- 
. -uliire, in the eyes of Gosala, appears to have been 
that, like Buddna, he instituted an Order (mngha) 
of monks. The followers of Mahavira were scattered 
in various places in larger or smaller groups, but 
they were ail organized in one community, under 
one Law, and one leader (Mahavna). Gosala’s 
followers formed but a small gioup that always 
accompanied its leader. There were, indeed, other 
groups of ascetics of a similarly dubious character 
who also bore the name of Ajivikas, or ‘ Profes¬ 
sionals,’ but they lived apart under separate leaders, 
the names of two of whom, Kissa Sankiehcha and 
Narnia Vachchha, are recorded in the Buddhist 
Scriptures (M.N. i. 238, 524 ; A.N. iii. 384). But 
the Ajivikas of this dubious kind, who must be dis¬ 
tinguished from the later Ajivika Order of monks 
(below, p. 268), formed no organized community 
like the Nigganthas(oi Jams) and Buddhists. It is 
obvious that the antinomian tenets and practices of 
Gosala, and other men of his way of thinking, would 
form a natuial bar to the formation of a widespread 
public organization. It may have been the con¬ 
sciousness of lus disability in this respect that 
prompted Gosala’s accusation against his more 
successful rival 
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The second of the two charges against Mah&vira 
accused him at once of spintual arrogance and 
spiritual cowardice. The ieference in this charge 
is to Gosula's theory of the three spiritual states 
of men (see above, p. 202 b ). According to him, 
Mahaviia was in the intermediate state ; his soul, 
though flee irom karma in a sense, was not truly 
liberated, for it was full of spmtual arrogance i 
thinking that his system alone was correct am. 
condemning those wjto ditlered from him (J.S. 
ii. 411, §§ 11-14, and Silanka’s comment on Sutra- 
kitanga, i. 1, 3, § 12; J.S. ii. 245). It was also 
full of spiritual cowardice in being eager to win 
converts among the common people, but afraid to 
meet learned men who might refute him (J.S. 
ii. p. 412, §§ 15-18, and p. 413, §§19-25). Flic 
advocate of Mahiwra replies that, hrst, his master 
only teaches, as others do, what he believes to he 
true and right, and while condemning false doc¬ 
trines, he does not condemn those who entertain 
them. Secondly, he never refuses to meet honest 
and worthy opponents, and is void of hypocrisy him¬ 
self, while trying to >\in people for his doctrines. 

4. History of the Ajivikas. — The earliest men¬ 
tion of the Ajivikas occurs in a brief record incised 
011 the walls of two rock-hewn caves on Barabar 
Hill near (.lay a (IA xx. 361 If. ; S.A. 144). Ac- 
coidmg to its own statement, it was made in the 
13th year of the reign of the Emperor Asoka, that 
is to say, in Ii.(J. 251. It luns as follows: ‘King 
Piyndassi, in the 13th year of his reign, bestowed 
this cave on the Ajivikas.’ 

The next mention occurs in the seventh of the 
celebrated l'illar Edicts of the same Emperor 
Asoka, incised in the 28th year of his reign, or 
in n.c. 236 (S I.P. ii. 82, 97 ; Ep. Ind. ii. 270, 272, 
274; S.A. 155). It runs as follows: * I have 
arranged that my Censors of the Law of Piety shall 
be occupied with the aflairs of the Buddhist Order 
(sangha) as well as with the BnUiman (ascetics), the 
Ajivikas, the Nigganthas, and, in fact, with all 
the various mendicant communities (pasnnda).' 

A further early mention occurs in a brief record, 
incised on the walls of three rock-hewn caves on 
Nagariuni Hill in the first year of the reign of 
Asoka s successor Dasaratha, that is, in B.c. 227 
(JA xx. 361 If.; S.A. 145). It runs as follows: 

‘ This cave was bestowed by his Majesty Dasaratha, 
immediately after his accession, on the venerable 
Ajivikas, to he a dwelling-place for them as long as 
the sun and moon endure.’ 

After this we meet with no mention of the 
Ajivikas till we come to the 6th cent. A D. In 
that century, about A.D. 550, Var&lia Mihira, in 
his astrological works Brhaj-j&taka (xv. 1) and 
Laghu-iataka (ix. 12), names them as one of 
seven classes^ of religious mendicants. These 
are—(1) the Sakyas or llaktapatas (men of the 
red robe), i.e. the Buddhist monks ; (2) the 

Ajivikas, or, as the commentator Bhattotpala (r. 
950 a.D.) explains, the Ekadandins, or ‘men of 
one staff’ ; (3) the Nirgranthas, or Jaina monks ; 
(4) the Tapasas (ascetics) or Vanvftsanas (eaters of 
wild fruits), i.e. Brahmans of the third a&rama, 
living as hermits in the forest; (5) Bhik^us (mendi¬ 
cants), i.e. Brahmans of the fourth d&rnma, living 
as homeless wanderers, and following, according to 
the commentator, the Mim&ihsS. system ; (6) the 
Vrddha - sravakas; and (7) the Charakas, who 
appear also to have been two kinds of wandering 
religious mendicants. That_these seven classes of 
devotees, and therefore the Ajivikas among them, 
were actually existing in Varaha Mihira’s time, is 
evident from the fact that he teaches that a person 
is destined to enter into one of them according to 
the indications of his horoscope. 

In the 9th cent, we have the testimony of the 
great .Tain commentator Silfinka (c. 876 a.d.) to 


the continued existence of the Ajivikas. And 
here we first meet with the interesting fact of 
the identity of the Ajivikas with the Digambara 
•Jains. Commenting on the objection made by 
some to Mahaviras four ‘ restrictions ’ 111 the 
Sutra-krtanga (J.S. ii. 267), Kiluuka states that 
the reference is to the Ajivikas or Digam haras. 
Seeing that, in his comment on another passage 
of the same work (id. ii. 245), he_ identifies the 
followers of Gosala, that is, the Ajivikas, with 
the Terasivas (Kunskr. Trairasikas), it follows 
that in Siianka’s view the followers of Gosala, 
the Ajivikas, the Terasiyas, and the Digam haras 
were the same class of religious mendicants. 

In the 10th cent, we have a further testimony to 
the identity of the Ajivikas and the Digamharas. 
In his vocabulary, called the Abhidhana Ratna- 
nialii ( 11 . 189, 190), Halaymiha (r. 950 A.D.) 

euuineiates a large ^number of names of the two 
Jain divisions, the Svetamharas (or white-clothed 
ones) and the Digamharas (or sky-ylad, i.e. naked 
ones), or, as he calls them, the Svetavasas and 
Digvasas. The latter, he says, are also known 
as the Ajiva, which is only a shorter form of 
Ajivika. 

Lastly, in the 13th cent, we have, in certain 
temple records, & mention of the Ajivikas as a 
sect then actually existing in South India. These 
records are inscriptions on the walls of the Perumal 
Temple at Poygai near Virinclnpuram (S.I.Jnscr. 
1 . 88, 89, 92, 108), They refei to grants of land to 
the temple together with ‘ the tax on Ajivikas,’ 
made by the ’Chula king Kajaraja in the yeais 
a.d. 1238, 1239, 1243, 1259. By the editor of the 
inscriptions these Ajivikas are, on the authority 
of modern Tamil dictionaries, identified with the 
Jains. This, of course, means the Digambara sect 
of the Jains; for it is this sect whose principal 
seat, in those times, was in Southern India, and 
colonics of them are still to be found there (IA 
xxxii. 459; JGOS xxxviii. 17). The statements 
on the subject in the Tamil dictionaries appear to 
he based on the Tamil literature, and possibly on 
modern usage. The older Tamil literature (teste 
Dr. Pope) certainly uses the term Ajivika in 
yieaking of the Jains, i.e. the Digamharas. 
There can he no doubt, therefore, that since the 
6th cent. A.D., when Varaha Mihira used the term, 
the name has signified the Digambara sect of the 
Jains. 

As to Varaha Mihira’s use of the term, it is to be noted that 
his commentator Bhattotpala, whose date is about a.p 9f><), 
identifies the Ajivikas with the Ekadapijins. This identifi¬ 
cation is based on a Prakrit verse which he quotes from a Jam 
writer called Kklakkchurya. That writer, who lived about 
a.d 450, that is, about a century earlier than Var&ha Mihira, 
names the Bame seven classes of ascetics with the one excep¬ 
tion that he writes Ekudapdms for Ajivikas ( Tr.C.O. in. 2, 
p 663). Bhattotpala on his own part adds that tbs Ekadapcjins 
or Ajivikas are devotees of Narayapa, that is, of Vifpu. On the 
other hand, Silanka, speaking of the Ekadautjms in another 
connexion, declares them to be devotees of Siva (J.S. n 245, 
417) It is clear from this apparent discrepancy that what 
these two commentators had in their mind was the class of 
ascetics who are still known as the Dapdins, or 1 Men of the 
Staff.’ These ascetics are usually classed as belonging to the 
Kaivite division of Hindus ; but they art rather eclectics, m 
that they invoke not only Siva but also Vippu as N&r&yapa. 
They curry a staff (daptfa) with a piece of reddish cloth attached 
to its top, wear only a narrow strip of doth or go entirely 
naked, and ars enjoined to live solitary. They hold Vedkntist 
doctrines; and any man, caste or no caste, mav join them 
(BG ix. pt i. 642). They must not be confounded with the 
Da&n&mi Dapijins, who are a comparatively modern class of 
ascetics, having been founded by the reformer Sahkaracharya 
and his disciples in the ‘Jth cent, a.d., and who live in convents 
mat ha), and pay some regard to caste in the matter of admission 
JBAS hx. 65, note). 

From the fact that GosJlla is called M&nkhali- 
putta, or Mankhali (Maskarin), i.e. the man of 
the bamboo-staff, it is clear that originally he 
belonged to the class of Ekadandin (or Dandin) 
ascetics; aud, though he afterwards joined Maha- 
vira and adopted nis system, he held some die- 
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tinguishing tenets of his own, anti also retained 
his old distinguishing mark, the bamboo-stull’. 
On account of these distinctions his party within 
the Niggantha community was known as the 
Terasiya or Ajivika (above, p. 262), and apparently 
also as the Kkadandin, or the One-stall' men. 
Still latei, by reason of his evil life, when it was 
discoveied, Oosala was expelled by Malifcvlra from 
the community; and with him, it would appear, 
were ejected also a few others of the Ajivika 
party who weie his intimate friends and shared 
Ins evil practices. The Buddhist Scriptures name 
two of tnesc friends, Kissa Sankichcha and Nanda 
Vachchha (above, p. 263'*). These three men, after 
separating from Mahuvira, appear to have lived 
a compaiatively solitary life at Savattln at the 
head of small groups of like-minded followers. 
But them is no reason to believe that_, with the 
expulsion of the black sheep, the Ajivika or 
Terasiya party as such ceased to exist within the 
Niggantha Order. In fact, whatever evidence 
there is points the other way. Thus, in this 
connexion, the difference already noted (above, 
p. 264 1 ’) between the two versions of the ‘ four re- 
strn turns’ possesses a peculiar significance. The 
reference to sexual delinquency occurs in that 
veisum which is concerned more especially with 
Oosala and his faction ; while the other version, 
which substitutes the reference to the use of the 
householdej s vessel, is, according to the com¬ 
mentator Sllanka, concerned with the Ajivikas 
oi Ihgamhaias. The discrimination, in the two 
versions, tends to show that there was a portion 
of the Ajivika party within the Niggantha Order 
wliuh was not implicated in the antinomies of 
(iosala’s faction. As a matter of fact, the 
Oigainhnras difler, to the present day, from the 
Svetsmibaras on the points implied in the four 
rest in Lions. Tlius the restitutions inspecting 
the use of cold water and natuial seeds were 
intended to enforce extreme regard for any kind 
of ‘life’ (;ira); hut the Digambaras are said to 
be ‘ynly model at ely careful of animal life,’ while 
the Svetambaras are extremely so (JA xxxn. 460). 
AVitli lespei t to the fourth restriction, while both 
sects insist on the vow of chastity, they differ in 
regard to the possession of the alms bowl. While 
the bowl belongs to the regular outfit of the 
Svetambara monks, the Digambaras are not per¬ 
mitted to cany it, but must leceive their food in 
the palms of then hands (Oman, p. 151). As to 
the point of nakedness, the dillercnce between the 
two divisions is sufficiently indicated by their 
mimes. 

f urther evidence in the same direction is afforded 
by the subsequent revival of the Terasiya trouble 
within the Niggantha community, and by the 
retention to this day of the distinguishing mark 
of tin' staff among the Digambaras. On ad 
mission, we aie told, ‘the novice is supplied with 
the aitides allowed to an ascetic by the Jain 
Sciiptmes, a black rod or darui about five feet 
long,' etc., and ‘the Sadhu (or professed monk' 
always carries his staff ( dand ) ’ (BG ix. pt. i 

p. 107). 

The case, then, stands thus: Ekadandin is a 
general term for a class of ascetics which include 
two subdivisions, the orthodox oaivite Dandim 
and the heteiodox Jain Ajivikas or Digambaras 
The .Iain writer Kalakfichirya, of course, mean* 
to indicate the latter by the word Kkadandin 
and Varaha Miliira, therefore, to preclude mis 
understanding, substituted the more definite tern 
Ajivika. The orthodox commentator, Bhattot 

ala, misunderstanding the position, confused th 

eterodox Ajivika with the orthodox Dandin. 

According to the tradition of the Digambaras, an acul 
intaifonisin between their own party and the party of th 


reUmharafl arose during the life of Bhadrabihu, who appears 
* ha\r been the lant head of the united Niggantha, or .lain 
immunity (JGOS xxxviii. 14, xl 92; l A xxi fill) Noon aft* r 
m death, about b.c 314 (i.e 170 years after Mah&vira’s demise 
ihc 484, above, p 261 b ), the difference* between thetwo parties 
( rew into a final and definite rupture, which the Svetambara 
radition in the Kalpa Sutra(./ S. i 290)a«;ribi*s toa man called 
’hhaluka Rohagupta. Thu man is said to have been a disciple 
if Maliagiri, who was at the head of the Svetambaras from 200 
.o 239 a c., and it was he wlvo is said to have founded the Terasiya 
jchisin. The Terasiyas, as we tiavr seen (above, p 2H?), are the 
same os the Ajivikas, and the latter are identiia) with the 
digambaras. It follows, therefore, that the Ajivika or l)igam- 
ara Order was already in existence m sc. 251. when Afoka 
ledicated the llarahar Hill cave to tin* Ajivikas. As to Anoka’s 
moeseor DaAaratha (or Ham prat i, as the Jains cull him), we are 
xpressly^ told that he was converted to Jainism It is true 
hat the HveUmbara# claim him os a convert of their own leader 
luhostin (K.S. 10; J.S. l. 290), a < ontuiuporary (a c 209-223) 
and co-leader with the above-mentioned Maliugiri (./<*()#, xxxvu. 
01) Hut from the fact that Dadaralhu dedicated, in n c. 227, 
*he Nagarjuni Hill caves to the Ajivikas, perhaps his conversion 
is to be placed to the credit rather of the Digambaras; although, 
if course, he may, like hie predecessor Arfoka, have distributed 
iis favours impartially to the principal mendicant Orders of hts 
time. Of Akoka we know from his seventh Pillar Kiln t that ho 
was a patron equally of the Buddhists, Nigganthas, Ajiv lkas, and 
Hrahmapas. ft is evident now, from what has been said, that 
the terms Niggantha and Ajivika denote the two Jam Orders 
which are known to us as the Svetambaras and bigaiiiharaa It 
has been asserted (by Professors Kern and Bidder, t'p hid. ii 
274, lA xx. Sfi2)tbat the term Hrahmaga in the bdict (piahiies 
the Ajivikas, describing them as being a * Brahmamcal ’ order 
•respective of the difliculty whether at that early time there 
xisteii am orthodox Brahmamcal Order similar to the Buddhist 
nd Jain (Niggantha), the Kdict speak* of ‘ Hrnbinayas.' That 
ord does not mean 'a person connected in some way with 
rahmamsm,’ but it denotes ‘a person of the Brahman caste,' 
rid in th* context of the Kdict it means ‘ a Brahman ascetic,' 
.hat is, a person of the Brkhman caste who had adopted the 
•ule of the fourth Brahmanic dtraina or way of living Such a 
verson took on himself to live a homeless wandering life as a 
eligiom mendicant. The appeal to the statement of Bhattot- 
[>ala, as huH been already shown (uhove, p 20(>), is unavailing 
A Vuipouvs or Saiva ascetic may belong (or rather, may have 
belonged before joining) to any caste (IV M H pp ft9 fT., 83 ft.). 
These men may be said to be ' Brabniamcal ’ ascetics because 
.ey profess to be devotees of Hrahuianical deities, but no 
idian would call them * Brabmapas ’ The word ‘ br&hiuani- 
.1' expi esses a Western idea, quits foreign to the word 
a hmaxia. 

The history of the Ajivikas may be briefly 
summed up as follows: Gosfila commenced Ins 
ascetic life as a Mankliali, or Maskarin, that is, 
as an nulivi<lual of the ancient well-known class of 
religious mendicants which was distinguished by 
the carrying of a bamboo staff. After a time he 
made the acquaintance of Mahuvira, who belonged 
to another class of religious mendicants known as 
the Niggantlms, or Unfettered Ones (i.e. unfettered 
from the bonds of karma), the followers of Parsva- 
natlia. The two inen, holding kindred views on 
the stringency of ascetic requirements (e.g. on the 
point of nakedness [achelaka ]), associated, and 
elaborated a common system, to which, however, 
Oosala added some particulars of his own. Each 
of them had his own party among their common 
following; and Gos&bts party was known as the 
Ajivikas, or ‘ Professionals/ on account of its 
leader’s peculiar views on the djivu, or ‘ profession,’ 
of a religious mendicant. In course of tune Oosala 
developed antinominn proclivities; and this pro¬ 
duced ill-feeling between the two associates and 
ultimately led to a total rupture. Oosala de¬ 
parted, together with those of the Ajivika party 
who actively sympathized with him. There is no 
reason to suppose that the seceders formed a large 
group, or that as a group they survived the death 
of their leader Gosiila. The others of the Ajivika 
party who had not shared Gosila’H antinominn 
tenets and practices remained within the Niggan¬ 
tha community ; but they retained their peculiar 
views on the points of total nakedness, non-pos¬ 
session of a bowl, imperfect regard for life, distinc¬ 
tive mark of a stall, and probably other matters. 
On account of these differences, there no doubt 
existed some amount of friction between the Aji¬ 
vika party and the rest of the Niggantha com¬ 
munity. Tt manifested itself especially in the time 
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of Bhadrabfthu, whose sympathies appear to have 
been rather with the Ailvikas. But the friction 
came to a head only in the earlier part of the 3rd 
cent, B.c , when that party, which was known also 
as the Terasiya (Trairftsika), definitely and finally 
separated to form the distinct Order which is now 
known as the Digam haras. It thus appears that 
the Jain division into Digain haras and Svetftmharas 
may be traced back to the very beginning of .Jainism, 
it being indirectly due to the antagonism of the two 
associated leaders, Mah&vlra and Gosala, whe are 
the representatives of the two hostile sections. 

It remaius only to notice a few detached refer¬ 
ences to Ajivika mendicants occurring in the 
Buddhist Scriptures and elsewhere. The Vinaya 
Pitaka (i. 8; SHE xiii. 90) and Majjhima Nikaya 
(i. 170; N.H. i. 271, li. 454) relate how Buddha, 
immediately after his enlightenment, met an Aji¬ 
vika of the name of IJpaka, who, however, received 
Buddha’s account of his spiritual experiences rather 
contemptuously. The Majjhima Nikaya (i. 31; 
N.H. i. 45) further relates the story of an Ajivika 
Panduputta who had been originally a carriage- 
builder, and who was converted by Buddha to his 
own belief. In the Vinaya Pitaka (ii. 284 ; SBE 
xx. 370) we are told also of an anonymous Ajivika 
mendicant who gave the Buddhist monk Kassapa 
the first information of his master’s death. These 
three men probably were members of the Ajivika 
party in the Niggantha community. In another 
place the Vinaya Pitaka (ii. 130; V.P.Tr. xx. 132) 
relates how on one occasion certain Ajivikas, meet¬ 
ing with some Buddhist monks who walked under 
the protection of sunshades, jeered at the un-ascetic 
conduct of their rivals. In the MahavaiiisafT.Mv. 
67) there is a curious notice of a group of Ajivikas 
which existed in Ceylon in the time of King Pamlu- 
kabhaya about B.C. 426, and on whose behalf that 
king is said to have built a house (gnha). This 
notice, however, considering the very early date 
to which it refers, must be accepted with much 
reserve. Another very curious notice of the Aji¬ 
vikas occurs in a little hook on Hindu Logic as 
preserved in ('/ntia and Japan, by Sadajiro Sugiura 
(ed. by Mr. Edgar A. Singer, jr., in the Philo¬ 
sophical Series [No. 4| of the Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania). 

In the Introduction, p 1(1, the* author Rays 'Two more 
schools are frequently included by Chinese and Japanese authors 
among the great ones(i e. the well-known six Indian) They are 
called Nikendabtra and Ashibika, and are quite similar to each 
other. They both hold that the penalty of a sinful life must 
sooner or later be paid ; and since it is impossible to escape from 
it, it is better that it should he paid as soon as possible, so that 
the life to come may be free for enjoyment. Thus their practices 
were nscctic ■ fastftig, silence, immovability, and the burying of 
themselves to the neck ( Nyakuron-so , i. 22), wore their ex- 

J ireesions of penance. They were probably offshoots of the 
lainist or some otlu-r Hindu sect.’ 

The ‘Nikendabtra and Ashibika’ of this state¬ 
ment are obviously the Nigganthas and Ajivikas, 
that is, the Svetftm hara and Digambara Jains. 

Litbraturii.—T here exists no connected account of the 
Ajivikas ; hut, in addil ion to the works mentioned in the text, 
short detached remarks on the sect occur in the following 
works:—Buhler, Epigraphia Ind tea (Calcutta, 1894), u 272, 274, 
823, and IA xx 361 IT ; Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne lot (Paris, 
1852), Grimbtot, ‘Sept Sultan Palis' in IA (Bombay, 1879), vui. 
312; Jacobi, ‘Jaina Sutras,’ SHE, vols. xxu. and xlv. (Oxford, 
1884-95), nt i. pp. 16, 18, pt. ii. pp 19, 22-2U, 29 32, and l A ix. 
161 ff. , H. Kern, Hist. at Ilouddhxsme, i (Paris, 1901-3), 16, 
121, 161, ii. 6,41, 337, and Hanual of Indian Buddhism (Strass- 
burg, 1890), pp 72 and n. 2 , 74, 82, 112 , 116; Leumann, V.O.J. 
Hi. (Vienna, 1889), S281T., Actes du Sixiixru Congrls Or. 1883, 
pt. ill. p. 664 flf., and Aupapdtika Sutra (Leipzig, 1883), pt i. 
p. 80, par. 120 ; Oldenberg, Buddha ( 4th ed., 1903), pp 82, 93 , 
199; O. Schrader, Stand der Ind. Philosophic. (Strassburg, 
1902), pp 12, 34 flf. , Rhys Davids, Buddhist India (London, 
1903), pp. 148, 146, 290, and Dialogues of the Buddha (London, 
1899), pp. 71, 219, 220 , 227, 232; Rockhill, Life of the Buddha 
(London, 1884), pp. 101, 249 If.; Senart, Inscriptions tie Piya- 
dasn (Paris, 1886), ii. p 209ff.; V. A. Smith, Amka (Oxford, 
1901), pp. 106, 144 f.; Weber. Catalogue of the Royal Library, 
Berlin, Index, p. 1280(1892) A.. F. K. HOKRNLE. 


AJMER, AJMlR (the meru, or sacred mountain, 
of Ajayarftja, who is said to have founded the city 
in the 2nd eent. A.D.). —The capital of the Britisli 
district of Ajm6r-Mhairw&ra, m the province of 
Kftjputfl.ua. It is noted for two important re¬ 
ligious buildings, a mosque, and the shnno of a 
noted faqir, or Musalman saint. The former, 
which bears the name of Arhai Din kit Jhonpfft, 
4 the shed of two and a half days,’ is a converted 
Jaina temple ; and the most probable explanation 
of the name is that the Sult&n Qutb-ad-dln or 
AltariiHh, when he visited the place, ordered that 
within that period the original Jama temple should 
be converted into a mosque for las devotious. It 
is now the finest existing specimen of the early 
style of Musalman mosque in India. Inscriptions 
fix the date of its erection between a.d. 1211 and 
1236, in the reign of Altamsh. It is thus of the 
same age as the celebrated mosque near the Kutb 
Mmftr in Old Delhi, and Cunningham supposes that 
both were probably planned by the same architect 
and erected by the same body of workmen. 

'Hie faqir’s shrine, or darydh, marks the resting 

K lace of the famous Musalman saint, Khwajah 
lu'in ad-din ljasan Chishti (A.D. 1142-1236), who 
was born in Sijistftn or Sist&n, eastern l’ersia, 
whence he journeyed to India in 1193, and retired 
to the seclusion of a hermitage at Ajmer. In the 
mass of hagiologic literature which has grown up 
round this personage, many wonders and miracles 
wrought by him are recorded. The Emperor Akbar 
made a pilgrimage to his tomb, and to the present 
tune the merchants of the Dargah Bftzai, which 
adjoins the tomb of the saint, daily lay their keys 
on the steps of the shrine before they open their 
shops. The custody of the shrine is in the hands 
of the eldest lineal descendant of the holy man, 
and all the descendants of the Khwaiah still enjoy 
such consideration throughout India that the Nizam 
of Ilydeiabad will not sit in their presence, and 
even the Hindu Maliftrftjas of Jaipur, Gwalior, and 
Jodhpur place them on the same seat with them¬ 
selves. The annual festival of the Saint is held in 
the month Iiaiab, when enormous cauldrons of 
rice, butter, ami other condiments are Idled at the 
expense of rich pilgrims to the shrine, and while 
the food is still in a state of boiling heat it is 
scrambled for by the mob of fanatical devotees who 
attend the fair, and who highly value even a small 
particle of the sacred food. It is counted among 
the miracles of the Saint that no lives have been 
lost on such occasions, though burns are frequent. 

Literatukb.—L a Touche, in Kajputana Gazetteer (1879), it. 
61 ff ; Fergussou, Hist, of Ind. and Eastern Architecture (1899), 
263, 610 ff.; Indian A ntu/uary (1S97), xxvi. 164. For the history 
of the saint, Ama-Akban, tr. Jarrett (1894), m. 301. 

W. CUOOKK. 

AKALIS.—The sect of the Akulis dillers essen¬ 
tially from all the other Sikh orders in being 
a militant organization, corresponding to the 
Nftgas or Gosains among the Hindus. Their 
foundation is ascribed to Guru Govind * himself, 
and they steadfastly opposed Banda’s attempted 
innovations. The term aka lx, or 4 immortal,’ is 
said f to be derived from akdli-purusa , 4 worship¬ 
pers of the eternal,’ but probably it is a self-assumed 
title, hearing its obvious meaning. The A kalis 
wear blue chequered dresses,^: with bangles or 
bracelets of steel round their wrists, and quoits of 
steel in their lofty conical blue turbans, together 
with miniature daggers, knives, and an iron chain.§ 
* The tei.lh and laHt. Guru of the Sikha, 1676-1708. 
t Murray’* Hist, oj the Panjab, i. ji. 130 ; Cunningham's Hut. 
of the Sikhs, p. 117. But akal means ‘deathless,’ i«. ‘God,’ 
and Akdli is simply ‘God’s worshipper.’ 

1 Malcolm points out that Kftqia's elder brother, Bala R&rn, 
■ore blue clothes, whence be Is called Nilambar, or ‘ clad in 
dark blue,’ and Sitivas, or ‘ the blue clad ’ (Asiatic Researches, 
xi. p. 221). 

} A few AkHliB wear the jata or top-knot, but not all. Thoae 
who do not, only use ‘ dur and lota ' water; and also amoke. 
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In their military capacity the A kalis were called 
Nihangs, or reckless,* and played a considerable 
part in Sikh history, forming the Shahids, or first 
of the four dehfas. At the siege of Multan in 
1818 a few Ak&li fanatics t carried the fausse-braye 
by surprise, and precipitated the fall of that 
fortress. The career of Phulft Singh illustrates 
both their defects and their qualities. This Ak&ll 
first came into notice as the leader of the attack on 
Metcalfe’s escort at Amritsar in 1809. He was 
then employed by Ranjit Singh, who stood in con¬ 
siderable awe of him. as a leader in the Indus 
valley, where he was guilty of atrocious cruelty 
towards the Muhammadan population, and in 
Kashmir.$ Finally, Phulu. Singli and his Akalis 
contributed to, or rather virtually won for Ranjit 
Singh, the great Sikh victory over the Yhsufzttis at 
TevI in 1823. In this battle Phula Singh met with 
a heroic death, and his tomb at Naushahra is now 
an object of pilgrimage to Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans alike. 

Under 1‘liula Singh’s earlier leadership, and 
perhaps befoie his rise, the Akalis had become a 
terror to friends and foes alike, and they were 
dreaded by t lie Sikh chiefs, from whom they often 
levied contributions by force.§ Ranjit Singh, after 
1823, did much to reduce their power, and the 
order lost its importance. 

The Akali headquarters were the Ak&l Bunga|| 
at Amritsar, where they assumed the direction of 
leligious ceremonies II and the duty of convoking 
the durum at ft,; indeed, they laid claim to exercise 
a general leadership of the Kbalsa. Since Ranjit 
Singh’s time A mind pur has been their real head¬ 
quarters, but their influence has to a large extent 
passed away, and some of them have degenerated 
into mere balloons. 

As an order the Akalis are celibate. They have, 
says Trumpp, no regular chief or disciple, yet one 
hears of their gurus , whose leavings are eaten by 
their disciples (xeutak or chela). They do not eat 
meat or drink spmts, as other Sikhs do, hut con¬ 
sume inordinate quantities of bhang. 

LtTBRATUR.it —The general histories of the Sikhs, see art. 
Sikiih, J. C Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints oj India, 
London, 1903, pp 1 f>3, IDS ‘201 , A Barth, Religions of I ndia 3 , 
London, 18H0, p 248 f , Momei Williams, Brahmanism and 
Hinduism*, London, 18111, p. 175 , W. Crooke, Things Indian, 
London, 1110b, p 431; 1‘anjab Comma Report*, Sir Denzil 
Ibhetsnn (1881) and E. D. Maclagan (18911 

II. A. Rose. 

AKBAR.—X. Life .—The emperor Akbar, whose 
full name was Abfl-M&tb (or Abu-l-Mo?afIar) Jal&l- 
ad-din Akbar Gh&zi, was horn at Umarkot (‘the 
fort of Umar’) in Sind on 15 Oct., O.S., 1542. 

which the ja[d -wearers may not do Others, again, wear a 
yellow turban beneath the blue one, so aa to show a yellow hand 
across the forehead The storj goes that a Khatri of Delhi 
(Narnl Lai, author of the Zindagft-nima) desired to see the Guru 
in yellow, and Govmd Singh gratified his wish Many Sikhs 
wear the yellow turban at the Hasan t Panchmi. A couplet 
erroneously ascribed to Bhai Gurdaa says : 

SuXh, unfed, surkh, zard&e, 

Jo ptthne, soi Gurbhai. 

1 They who wear dark blue (the Akalis), white (the Nirmalas), 
red (the Udams), or yellow, are all brothers in the Guru.’ 

* lbhetaon, ft 522. Cunningham(p. 379)aaye mhang-' naked’ 
or ‘ pure,’ and it has that meaning literally (cf. Platts, s.v.) ; 
but in Sikh parlance the word undoubtedly means ‘free from 
cart-,' ’careless,' and so ‘reckless.’ In Hinduism it bears its 
original meaning. 

1 They were headed by one Jassa Singh, called Mklfc (‘ rosary ’) 
Smgh, from his piety. ‘He denied himself the use of bhang, the 
onl> intoxicating drug in use among the Akalis.' See Car¬ 
michael Smyth's Reigning Family oj Lahore, p. 188. 

I Pnnsep, on the Sikh Power in the Panjab, p. Ill, and 
Phoola Singh, the A kali, in Carmichael Smyth, op. eat. 185-192. 

$ Contemporary writers had a low opinion of their character. 
E.g. Osborne describes their insolence and violence (Court and 
Camp oj Ran>lt Smgh, pp. 143-146, 181). 

| One of the takhts, or thrones, of the Sikhs. 

1 M‘Gregor ( Hiat. of the Sikhs , i. 238)gays that on visiting the 
temple (.nr) of the Akalis at Amritsar, the stranger presents a 
few rupees, and in return receives some sugar, while a small 
mirror is held before his face so as to reflect his image. This 
praotioe, if it ever existed, is now obsolete. 


His birthday was on a Sunday, a circumstance to 
which importance was afterwards attached, as it 
seemed to connect him with the sun and with 
the Messiah, whose birth was traditionally said to 
have taken place on that day. He was the son of 
Humayun, the second king of India of the Moghul 
dynasty, and grandson of Rubai, the conqueror of 
India. His mother, tyamida Harm, was of Persian 
origin, and was descended from the famous saint 
Ahmad of J&m, and she was also related to Sultfin 
Husain Baiqara, the celebrated king of Herat. 
Rut though of noble lineage, her father was neither 
rich nor distinguished, and was in the service of 
MirzA Hindal, a younger brother of Ilum&yfln, as 
a religious teacher. 

After his father’s defeats by the Afghans and 
flight from his brother ‘Askaii, the infant Akbar 
was left behind in camp, and was taken possession 
of by his uncle 'Askar! and conveyed to Kandahar. 
He was then about fifteen months old, and did not 
see his parents again till he was four or five years 
of age. This was when Huinftyun succeeded, with 
the aid of the king of Persia, in defeating his 
brothers and in establishing himself in Afghanistan. 
When Akbar was twelve or thirteen years of age, 
he accompanied his father on his expedition to 
India, and was present at the decisive battle of Ma- 
chiw&rah, Jan. 1555, when llumftyun, or rather his 

G eneral Bair Am Khan, defeated the Afghan Sikan- 
ar Sur. TIhh was followed by H uniayan’s entij 
into Delhi and his resumption of power; but his 
good fortune was not of long continuance. In Jan. 
1556 he was killed by falling down the steps lead¬ 
ing from the roof of his library, and Akbar, who 
was then in the Panjab with his guardian Bair&in 
Khan, waH crowned at Kalanflr on 14 Feb. 1556. 
On 5 Nov. following, Akbar and his guardian 
Bairam Khan won a victory at PAnipat—the Indian 
Armageddon—over Hemu, the Hindu general of the 
Afghan king; and though the hoy Akbar refused, 
like Gideon’s sons, to slay llomti with his own 
hands, he oamed the title of ghdzl, or ‘holy 
warrior,’ and retained it to his death, in spite of 
all his changes of creed. For some years after this 
Bairam was regent; but in 1560 a palace-intrigue 
enabled Akbar to rid himself of his guardian and 
to assume direct power. For a time, however, he 
deferred greatly to his nurse Maham Anaga, a 
Turkish lady of great ability. But the miscon¬ 
duct and punishment of her son Adharn Khan put 
an end to her power and lier life in 1561, and after 
this Akbar became really hiH own master. From 
that time forward his career was one of almost un¬ 
interrupted success. He gradually became master 
of Upper India, including Kashmir and Afghani¬ 
stan, as well as of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Gujarat, and Sind, and part of the Deccan. He 
died, after a reign of fifty years, on his birthday or 
the day following, in 1605, at Agra, and was buried 
at Sikandra. 

2. Religious opinions. — This side of Akbar’s 
character has received what is perhaps a dispro¬ 
portionate amount of attention. No doubt the 
question of his beliefs is a most interesting one, 
but the almost exclusive attention which has been 
paid to it has tended to obscure the emperor’s real 
greatness. After all, Akbar was a king immersed 
m aflairs, and religion was only the occupation of 
his leisure hours. He was a great conqueror and 
administrator, and was more in his place at the 
head of his troops, or when engaged in revenue- 
reforms, than when seated in his Hall of Worship. 
It is certain, too, that he never seriously enter¬ 
tained the idea of becoming a Christian, and that 
the devoted Italian and Portuguese missionaries 
were sadly deceived in their hopes about him. 

Father Goldie ver> sensibly remarks: ‘How far Akbar was 
sincere in his search for truth, how far he had towards it • 
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feeling akin to the agnosticism of our day, or whether he was 
niereh bent, from the very first, on making for his subject* an 
eclectic religion, which would fuse into one the various creeds 
under his sceptre, and over which he determined to place him¬ 
self as the supreme prophet and infallible teacher, it is hard to 
sav Certain it is that Blessed Rudolf, to whom such universal 
toleration was a new expenence, very naturally made the same 
mistake about Akhar that many a zealous foreign priest makes 
about English non-Cathohos when first he meets with them, and 
is captivated by their courteous respect for ins views, and their 
kind interest in his work. The sovereign was quite willing to 
pay homage to the Holy Scriptures, and pleased to see the 
'tilamfi beaten on their own ground. But from this to submission 
in heart and deed to the authority of the Church was a long 
step, and one of which he very prnhahly never dreamt.’ 

Akbai’s religious opinions have been discussed 
by Hindus, Muhammadans, I’arsis, Christians, 
and freethinkers, and we have details about them 
in the Akbar-Namah, Badayuni, the Dabistan, and 
in the writings of Du Janie, liartoli, Vans 
Kennedy, Wilson, Klphinstone, Rehatsek, Bloch- 
mann, Count Noer, (ieneral Maclagan, and others. 
We have also Tennyson’s poem A/char's Dream. 
Undoubtedly Akhar lias received more credit than 
he deserves for the depth and fervour of his religi¬ 
ous feelings. He had an active mind and delighted 
in discussions. As he himself said, ‘ Discourses on 
philosophy have such a charm for me that they 
distract me from all else, and I forcibly restrain 
rnysell from listening to them, lest the necessaries 
of the hour should lie neglected.’ But he was the 
reverse of a fanatic or an enthusiast. He was, 
before all things, a man of the world.* His real 
belief was that forms of religion were of little con¬ 
sequence. He saw that men were pood or had 
from causes quite remote from their religious tenets, 
and that there were good men in all religions. He 
had no ovei powering conviction that there was sal¬ 
vation or destruction in any creed ; and not being 
a one-sided enthusiast himself, he could not estab¬ 
lish a new religion or make any ardent proselytes. 
He, was a sincere inquiier after truth, but lie was 
not a profound thinker, and his liook-knowledge 
was exceedingly small. Altogether, he was very 
badly equipped for religious or philosophical discus¬ 
sions ; tor, as Badayuni says, though lie had an 
acute t mind and was a seeker after truth, he was 
exceedingly ignorant. He had not, like Julian the 
Apostate, studied in the schools, and was not com¬ 
petent, therefore, to arbitrate between contending 
sects. At the same time he was wiser and less 
superstitious than Julian, and did not, like him, 
try to turn the clock back and to revive a dead 
paganism. Julian was a fanatical polytheist, and 
disliked freethinkers as much as he disliked Chris¬ 
tians ; hut Akhar was made of calmer stuff. 

Though Badayuni in one place (Lowe, 312) 
ascribes Akbur's heresies to his naving been associ¬ 
ated from boyhood with Hindus and to his early 
marriages with Rajput princesses, there seems to 
be no doubt that Akhar, like many other free¬ 
thinkers, began by being pious after an orthodox 
fashion. But perhaps Badfiyuni, by his jingling 
expression Hinud rnniid, does not mean so much 
that the Hindus with whom Akhar associated were 
men of bad character, as that they were devotees 
and ascetics, for ranud is the plural of rand, a word 
which has a double meaning, and signifies both a 
libertine and a devotee. In this sense the charge 
is true, for Akhar was from his youth up fond of 
the society of yogis and sannyasis. Writing of the 
sixth year, when Akhar was still under twenty, 

* On one occasion he remarked, ‘ Divine worship in monarch* 
consists m their justice and good administration ' ; and added 
that mortifications of the body and spirit were for the elect 
(Jarrett, m S'.Ul). 

1 •Jauhari nufis u f Alib-i-haqq bud amrnd ami mah$,’ lit 
‘ He was a rare jeweller (i.e. a connoisseur), and a seeker after 
truth, hut totally ignorant.’ Akhar was ambitious of the 
character of a prophet or an apostle, and seems to have 
flattered himself that his own ignorance was an advantage for 
plaving Burh a part One of his savings (Jarrett, in. 385) is : 
‘The prophets were all illiterate Believers should therefore 
retain one of their sons in that condition * 


Abd-1-Fa?l tells us that one ni^ht Akhar went out 
from his palace in Agra incognito, in order to mix 
with the crowd of good and bad people who were 
assembled together to make a pilgrimage to Bah- 
raich in Oudh to the shrine of S&lar Mas'fld. He 
was nearly recognized by one of the vagabonds, 
but escaped by improvising a squint. In the same 
year ho went off one night from Agra on a hunting 
expedition, and at Mamlakhor, a place between 
Agra and FatbpQr, he fell in with some singers 
wlio were chanting in Hindu ballads the praises of 
Mu‘!n ad-din, the great saint of Ajmir. He had 
often listened to tales of this saint, and now the 
songs inspired him with a desire to visit his tomb. 
He felt wliat Abfl-l-Fa^l calls jdzibat tawajjuh , or 
‘attraction towards visiting’; and in that same 
year he accomplished the journey to Ajmir, in spite 
of the remonstrances of his courtiers. For many 
years afterwards he paid an annual visit to the 
same shrine. Though in both these instances the 
gathering was ostensibly Muhammadan, yet then, 
as now, many Hindus took part in it, and doubtless 
Akhar met many Hindus on such occasions. 

In 983 Hijra (A. D. 1575), Akhar built his ‘ Ibadat - 
hnna or Hall of Worship. Badayhul tells us that 
the cause of this was that Akhar had been tilled 
with gratitude to (iod for his successes. 

‘ Victory had followed upon victory, and the extent of his 
empire had increased daily. Not a single enemy remained. 
He associated much with and spent much time in dis¬ 

cussions about the Word of God and the word of the Prophet, 
lie engaged in questions about Su/hmn and theology, and sjient 
ninny nights in repeating t lie name of God (Ztki) and in uttering 
the words Vd Hu and Ya Uadi, “O He ” and “ OOuule,” in which 
exercises tie had become skilful ' 

At this time too Akhar would often seat himself 
in solitude on a stone liench near his palace in 
Fathphr, and spend the hours of the early dawn 
in prayer and contemplation.* It seems that Ak- 
liar, wlio was always of an imitative turn of mind, 
was induced to make these exercises by what he 
heard about Sulaim&n KararftnT,t the able ruler of 
Bengal, Bihftr and Orissa, who used to spend the 
later hours of the night in prayer and in the com¬ 
pany of 150 sheik /ls and ( ulamd. He was also 
influenced by the news that his aged relative, 
Sulaiman Mirzn of Badakhsh/in, was coming t o visit 
him. Sulaiman was an old warrior who had fought 
seventy-two battles with the Uzliegs, hut he be¬ 
came a f vfi in his later years, and used to discuss 
points of ritual with Badaydni. 

In the following year, 984 (or 1576), Akbar’s de¬ 
votion carried him so far that he wished to make a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and was restrained only by 
the remonstrances of his officers. As it was, he 
made a show of going, polled his hair, hared his 
head and feet, donned the pilgrim’s dress, and 
walked some distance with the caravan. He also 
appointed a mtr hajj, or superintendent of pil¬ 
grims, supplied him with funds, built or purchased 
pilgrim-ships, and otherwise assisted his subjects 
to go to Mecca. In 1575 he had also shown his 
inteiest in pilgrimages bv enabling his aunt GuJ- 
badan Begam, and one of his chief wives, Selhna 
Regain, and other ladies to proceed to Mecca via 
Surat. 

In the 23rd year of his reign, May, 1578, Akhar 

•The Jesuits, who had studied Akhar carefully, reported of 
him that > II 6tait m£lancolique dc su nature at sujet au trial 
caduc, tellement que pour se tenir joyeux ll s’entxetenait en 
divers exercices, piaisirs et rdcr^atifs, comine it voir combattre 
des 616phantH, etc.’(Du Jarnc) Compare also Akhar's saying, 
‘Oil the completion of my twentieth year, I experienced an in¬ 
ternal bitterness, and from the lack of spiritual provision for 
mv last journey, my soul was seized with exceeding sorrow ’ 
(Jarrett, m. 38^). [The reading seems doubtful, and perhaps 
the 20th year means the 20th year of the reign]. Cf. also 
Jarrett, iii. S88 : ‘One night my heart was weary of tho burden 
of life.' 

t Sulaiman Kararani died in OKO, some three years before the 
*Ibadathana was begun. So Badayuni must either be confusing 
things new and old, or he must he referring to some posthumous 
account* of Sulamikri’s behaviour. 
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had a remarkable experience w hich is deserilied as 
a case of jazbn, or attraction, lie had pone out to 
the hanks of the Jheluin—the Uydaspes of Alex¬ 
ander—to enjoy hunting, and had appointed officers 
to organize an immense gamarpah, or battue It, 
was to extend over some fifty miles of country from 
Girjftk —supposed to lie the Kucephala of Alex¬ 
ander -to old Bliera. Tliey were ten days engaged 
in drivinp the game, and had nearly completed the 
w’ork, when something came over Akbai.and he 
suddenly broke up the hunt and set free all the 
animals, even, says Abu-1-Fa?l, to the finches. 
Nizam ad-din, who liy mistake puts the event into 
the 21th year, calls it a ease of a strong attraction 
(jrtgbn gain), and says that Akbar liestowed alms 
uwfagirs and others, and ordered a gaiden to he 
laid out and a house built on the spot wheie he 
had sat under a tree and experienced the call. 
Shortly afterwards he made a rapid ride to Ajmir, 
m older to pay his annual visit to the shrine and 
to he present at the anniversary of the saint’s 
death. In this year also he revived the discussions 
in the ‘ IbfuInthCtnn , and we are told that the Silt I, 
the philosopher, the rhetorician, the lawyer, the 
Sunnite, the Shi'ite, the Brahman, the \ iiti, the 
Buddhist, the atheist, the Christian, the .lew, the 
Sabiean, the Zoroastrian, and others enjoyed the 
pleasure of seeing Akbar place himself in the pulpit, 
and pieside over the debates. The date given for 
the commencement of these discussions is 20 Mihi 
a. H. 986 or ‘A Oct. 1578. Abu-1-Fa$l nuts Father 
Rudolf Acquuviva’s appearance in the Hall of 
Worship into this year, and tells an apocryphal 
stoiy about the Father’s challenging the Muham¬ 
madan doctors to the ordeal of tire; but unless 
Abu-l-Fu^l is giving a consecutive account of the 
discussions and so has departed from a chrono¬ 
logical order, there is a mistake in his narrative, 
foi Acquaviva did not aivive at Fathpur till 
February, 1580 According to Abu-l-Fajpl, Akbar 
spoke at one of the meetings as follows : 

‘ Formerly, from assenting to the opinions of specious, wicked 
men, we thought that outward conformity and the letter of 
Muhammadanism profited even in the absence of inward con¬ 
viction Hence we by fear ami force compelled many believers 
in tlie Rrahman (i e Hindu) religion to adopt the faith of our 
ancestors Now that the light of truth has shone upon our 
soul, the brilliant illumination has possessed us that in this 
distressful spot of contrarieties (the world), where the darkness 
of understanding and the blucknrss of presumption are gathered 
together, fold upon fold, a single step cannot tie taken without 
the torch of proof, and that creed otil\ is profitable which ib 
adopted with the approx at of ttie intellect. To repeat the words 
of a creed, to remove a patch of skin (t e. to become circumcised), 
und to place the extremity of one’s bones (i.e the adoring head) 

after God 

• Obedience is not the placing your forehead in the dust ; 

Put Truth forward,* for sincerity does not dwell In the fore¬ 
head. 

‘The first step in this perilous desert is with a high courage 
and a lofty resolve to do battle with the protean and pre¬ 
sumptuous carnal soul, and !>v rigorous self knowledge to bring 
Anger and Lust into subjection to Sultan Reason, and to erase 
from the soul the images of evil habits Max hap the Sun of 
Proof shall emerge from behind the veil of Krror and convert 
one into a worshipper of the Truth. Afterwards, he may by 
toward influences draw to himself some inquirer after the Path. 
Such loadstones are quarried in the mines of asceticism. Or he 
may, by virtue of a talisman and might, of incantations, bring 
him into his circle. Should the latter, M an error of judgment, 
fall into the pit of heresy, assuredly he shall not be stained with 
t he dust of blame. We blame ourselves for what we did m 
accordance with old rules and before the real truth about Faith 
had been made known to us.' 

These words may be compared with two sentences in Akbar’s 
Memorabilia at the end of the Mm ‘Formerly,’ he suites, 

‘ I persecuted men mto conformity with my faith and deemed 
it Islam. As I grew in knowledge, I waB overwhelmed with 
shame. Not being a Muslim myself, it was unmeet to force 
others to become such. What constancy is to be expected from 
proselytes on compulsion?' . . . ‘The llrst step in this long 
road is not to give the rein to desire and anger, but to take a 
measured rule and align one’* actions thereon.’t 

Akbar went on to nit induce the subject of the 
tenets of opposed religions, and described their 
* There is a play here on the words peth and pesAdni. 
t Jarrett, iii. 384. 


various excellences. He gave no weight, says AbQ- 
1-Fa^l, to the foolish talk of the vulgar, but seized 
upon whatever was good in any religion. He often 
said, ‘He is truly a man who makes Justice his 
eader in the path of inquiiy, and who culls from 
»\ery sect whatever Reason approves of. Per¬ 
chance in this way that lock whose key has been 
lost may be opened.’ In this connexion he 
praised the tiuth-choosing of the natives of India, 
and eloquently described their comradeship in the 
day of disaster, and how they played away, in the 
shade of Fidelity, Hoods, I,lie, "Reputation, and 
Religion—those four things which aie prized above 
all others in the world’s maiUet. He also dwelt on 
the wonderful way in which the women of India 
reduce themselves to ashes whenever the day of 
calamity hi i ives. To the leai ned Christians he said : 

‘Since you reckon the reverencing of woman pait, of your 
religion, and allow not more than one wife t<> a man, it would 
it be wonderful if such fid'-hu and self sacuflcr were found 

iong those of the Hindu religion There are many concubines, 
i many of them are nc-giti ted and unappreciated, and spend 
their dais unfructuously in the priw chamber of chastity, yet 
in spite of such bitterness of life they are flambeaux of love and 
friendship ‘ 

In the 24th year of his reign, in the month of 
Balimun, Jan 1580, he sent a force under Qutb 
ad-dtn to capline the ports held by the Portuguese, 
on the ground that they hindeied the pilgrims on 
their journey. Probably this refers to the exac¬ 
tions which the Portuguese made under the guise 
of the issue of safe - conducts, and also to then 
issuing tickets hearing repiesentationsof the Virgin 
and Child. Zealous Musalmans objected to these 
as being marks of idolatry. A remaikable thing 
is that at. about the very time that Akbar w r as 
rganizing this expedition against the Portuguese, 
Rudolf Acquaviva, the Italian priest, and lus com¬ 
panions weie, at Akbar’s request, journeying from 
(Joa to his court, and were indulging in fond hopes 

1 his conversion ! 11 is invitation had been re¬ 

ceived in Sept. 1579, and they left m November 
of that year and arrived at Fathpur in Feb. 1580. 
They came therefore too late to make any ini- 

ression on Akbar, or at least too late to pei y uade 
im to he a (’hnstian. The great year of Akbai’s 
change was 1579, when he mounted the pulpit one 
Friday at Fathpdr Sikii amt lecited a stanza of 
Faiji’s, and when lie obtained a document from 
the 'ultima ceil dying that he was more than 
inujtnhid and that the people were bound by Ins 
religious decrees. Apparently the pulpit-incident 
took place in June 1579, and the signing of the 
document was in Sentemlier of the same yeai. 
According to Abu-1-raj, the idea of becoming 
supieme pontiff occuried to Akbar at an even 
eailier peiiod. In desci thing the events of the 
2Hrd year (986 or 1578), he says that about this 
time the idea of the piimacy ( peshirdi) of the 
spiritual woild took possession of him. He seems 
to ascribe this to the influence of music. Fmther 
on in the same chapter he mentions the wondeilul 
effect, produced upon Akbar by the singing of one 
Rakhshu, or Bacilli, w ho w f as pet haps the famous 
minstrel of Bahadur Shall of tlujiat. 

The document seems to have been signed b\ the tilania on 

2 September IfiTW Copies of it nre given b\ Ni?am ad-dm Mid 
Hadayuni, but Abu-I Fall contents himself with giving a short 
abstractor it, and, cimouslv enough, be sa.vs nothing about lus 
father Mubarak’» share m it, though, according to RiuUyutit, 
he was the prune mover in the matter, and the person who 
drafted the paper It certainly was an extraordinary document, 
and one which did little credit to Mubarak as ad honest man. 
It declared that Akbar (who could neither read nor write) was 
a most learned theologian (alam 6a Allah), and that, if mu/- 
lahuU differed in opinion about any religious point, he could 
decide between them, and that his decision W'as final; also 
that if he issued any new order, the nation was bound to obey 
it, provided that it was not opposed to the Qur'an, and should 
be for the public benefit. If am one opposed such an order, he 
would be ruined spiritually and physically, and be subject to 
final damnation. 

Badayuui tells us that the 'ultmul, with the 
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exception of Muh&iak, signed this document- un¬ 
willingly, but that Mubarak added to his signature 
the statement that he was heart and soul in agree¬ 
ment with the paper, and that he had for years 
been awaiting its execution. Bodayftnl adds that 
after Akbar had procured this document, the road 
of ijtihud (decree-giving) became open, the suprem¬ 
acy of the nnnm's intellect was established, and no 
place remained for opposition. There was an end 
to the resolving of questions and to prohibitions. 
The intellect of the imam became the Law, and 
Islam was called bigotry. 

AbQ-I-Fail's account of the execution of the 
document and of its effects is natuially very 
dillerent from Bad hy uni’s. Aecoiding to him, all 
the doctors weie eager for its execution, and the 
reluctance was on the part of Akbar, who was 
unwilling, as he expresses it, to come out from 
behind the \eil. He yielded to their entieaties 
only because be came to peiceive that., in leaving 
his position as commandei of the spiritual woild, 
and accenting the rank of mu/tufud , he was in 
icality placing a veil ovei himself. The result, 
of the document was, he says, that the wanderers 
in the desert of doubt attained certitude, and that 
distiacted souls obtained lepose. Almost imme¬ 
diately afterwards, howevei, he admits that A k bar’s 
conduct gave rise to many misconceptions, and that 
he was accused of claiming the Godhead, of dis¬ 
liking the Muhammadan leligion, and of being a 
Hindu. He says that one special reason for such 
ideas was the appealance of Christian philosophers 
in the meetings, and the discomfiture by them of 
the pretendcis of learning. 

It was piobably m order to counteract these 
ideas that Akbar, shoitly aftei this, paid a visit 
to the shrine at Ajmir* (he did not go there at 
the usual time, that is, at the saint’s anniversary), 
and that he paid exlraoidinary reverence to a stone 
which was hi ought fiom Mecca and was said to 
hear an lmptession of the Piophet’s foot. Abu-1- 
Fa?l tells us that the impression was not genuine 
and that. Akbar knew this, yet that he completely 
silenced calumnies by his politic conduct on this 
occasion. 

A k bar’s innovations in religion, added to his 
interference with the fief - holders, Jed to the re¬ 
bellion of Bihar and Bengal. Maulana Muhammad 
Ye/.di, the chancellor of Jaunpur, issued a decree 
to the effect t-liut it was a duty to rebel against 
Akbar. Akbar retaliated by having him and 
another leading rebel—Mu‘izz al-mulk of Mashhad 
—arrested, and contrived that they should be 
drowned m the Jumna. Tins rebellion made Akbar 
proceed more carefully with his new religion, and 
the Christian missionaries found him less disposed 
to listen to them. After the rebellion was sup¬ 
pressed, however, he advanced further in t-he path 
of heresy, and formally instituted the Divine Faith 
and practised sun-worship. At the same time he 
was intolerant to some heretics. A sect calling 
themselves Ilahis sprang up, but Akbar bad the 
members seized and sent oil' to Sind and Afghani¬ 
stan, where they were bartered for horses 1 
Akbar had a theory that the Muhammadan re¬ 
ligion could last for only a thousand years from 
its origin. This was apparently a part of the 
Mahdavi movement which, as Blochmann’s pre¬ 
face to the translation of the 'A in shows, began in 
a. h. 900, that is, at the beginning of the 10th cent. 
(Muiiam.). In accordance with his belief in the 
approaching termination of the Muhammadan re¬ 
ligion, Akbar proceeded in the year A.H. 990 still 
further with his innovations. Among other things, 


he ordered a history to be written which he called 
the Tariich Alfl, or ‘ Chronicle of a thousand years.’ 
At this time only ten years were wanting to com¬ 
plete the chiliad according to the ordinary reckon¬ 
ing from the Flight to Medina, but Akbar disliked 
this era, on the ostensible ground that the word 
j ‘Flight’ was of ill omen, and that it implied the 
| success of the enemies of the Faith. He therefore 
diiected that the history should begin ten years 
Inter, from Muhammad’s death. It appears, how¬ 
ever, from a passage in the Dalnstdn, tliat he was 
also inclined to date the thousand years from the 
commencement of Muhammad’s apostleship, i.e. 
when he was forty years old. If this were the 
date, then the thousand years would begin in 
A.l). 610; and so in 1582 the thousand Muham¬ 
madan years were more than complete, for each 
of them is eleven days shorter than the solar year. 
Next, he pinhibited the killing of cows, and intei- 
dieted, or at least greatly restricted the use of, 
beef. In the same year, also, lie wrote to Goa, 
asking for missionaries and for copies of the Penta¬ 
teuch, the Psalms, and the Gospels in Arabic 
and Persian. This letter has been translated by 
Kehatsek in the Indian Antiquary , hut it first 
appealed in an English dress in James Fraser’s 
History of Nadir SfUih, London, 1742. 

Klphmstoue remarks that Akbar’s religion seems 
to have been pure Deism, in addition to which 
some ceremonies were permitted in consideration 
of human infirmity. This, however, is too favour¬ 
able a view of the matter. Akbar mixed up a 

f ood deal of Hindu and Parni superstition with his 
)eism, and, like Muhammad, he was unable to 
dispense with what Gibbon terms a necessary 
fiction. If his creed was that there was only one 
God, he added to it that Akbar was God’s Vicar. 
He even went further than Muhammad, for he 
claimed to have the power of working miracles. 
In the beginning of his religious careei, indeed, lie 
had the good sense to refuse to pray for rain, on 
the ground that God knew, without being asked, 
what men had need of. But flatteiy gradually 
corrupted him, and he claimed to have the power 
of healing diseases, of causing rain to fall or to 
cease, ami allowed it to be said of him that lie had 
spoken in his cradle. This last was intended as a 
proof that he was like Jesus Christ (Mnsihwdr, 
•like the Messiah’), regarding whom a similar 
tradition existed. It would seem that Akltar was 
ambitious of establishing the fact of such a re¬ 
semblance. He was born on a Sunday, which was 
the traditional birthday of Jesus Christ, and he 
styled his mother, or at least approved of her being 
styled, Miriam-makdni, i.e. ‘ of the household of 
Mary.’ It must also be said that Akbar carried 
the principle of being all things to all men very 
far. His biographer, Abu-1-Fa?l, more suo, makes 
this a virtue, saving in Akbar-Hamah, iii. 260, that 
Akbar kept such a guard over himself that every 
one, whether a secularist or a spiritualist, thought 
that lie was his own peculiar leader. But most 
people will regard it as a proof that he was not 
strongly attached to any form of leligion. The 
lettei to the .Jesuits at Goa iH immediately preceded 
in the collection of Abu-l-Fa^l’s letters, by one to 
the shari/s at Mecca, in which he expresses great 
reverence for Muhammad, etc., and indignantly 
repudiates the charge that some one had addressed 
an unorthodox writing to him. The juxtaposition 
of these two letters does not prove that they were 
written about the same time, but this is evident 
from other circumstances. The letter to the Jesuits 
was written in Hahi‘-al-awwal, A.H. 990,* Apr. 1582 ; 


* On his way back from Ajmir, Akbar seems to have been * The date of the letter to the Jesuit Fathers is, however, not 
ostentatiously pious, fitting up a large tent furnished with quite certain. One MS. (U M. Add. 16, 844) gives the date as 
prayer-niches, and praying in the congregation five times a day. 808, and if it be true that Jerome Xavier was sent in cons*- 
Of. extracts from the Zubdatu-i-Tawarikh. (Elliot, vi. 188). quence of this letter, this date is likely to be correct. 
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that to the aharlfs is not dated, but it evidently was 
written about the same time, for it refers to the 
year 989 as having passed away. 

Some years afterwards, viz. in A.H. 994 (1586), ! 
we find iiim writing a letter repelling the charge 
of impiety brought against him by ‘Abdullah Khan, 
the ruler of Transoxiana. ‘Abdullah had been so 
dissatisfied by the reports about Akbar’s heresies 
that he had dropped correspondence with him. 
In reply Akbar wrote two long letters to him, 
denying the charge and asserting his orthodoxy. 
Blochmann (p. 468) represents Akbar as contenting 
himself with sending an Arabic quatrain which 
‘Abdullah could construe into a denial of his 
apostasy ; but the letter goes farther than this, 
and is a serious denial, backed by supposed proofs, 
of the charge that he was no good Muslim. In it 
he appeals to his temporal successes as proofs of 
his being sound in the Faith, for otherwise God 
would not have favoured his arms ; he refers to his 
having introduced Islam into places where it was 
previously unknown, and speaks of churches and 
temples of infidels and heretics having been turned 
by nis instrumentality into mosques and holy 
shrines for the orthodox. He also speaks of his 
great desire to destroy the Feringnis, i.e. the 
Portuguese, who oppressed the pilgrims to Mecca. 
The truth probably is that, though Akbar had 
become disgusted with the ‘ulamd on account of 
their greed and their quarrels among themselves, 
and also because they held that he had more wives 
than the Law allowed, and though he was deter¬ 
mined to be the head of the Church and the 
supreme arbiter in religious matters, he never en¬ 
tirely divested himself of his early religious beliefs. 
He was a dipsychus, like his secretary and pane¬ 
gyrist Abu-1-Fa?l, who, while professing a new 
religion, and presiding over a fire-temple, was yet 
secretly engaged in the pious work of multiplying 
copies of the Qur’&n, and was sending copies of his 
father’s commentary thereon to foreign princes. 
Akbar, too, was before all things a politician and a 
man of the world, and was in no mood to endanger 
his sovereignty for the cause of religious truth. 
He was willing that his followers should exhibit 
what he called the four degrees of devotion, i.e. to 
sacrifice Life and Property, Religion and Reputa¬ 
tion for him, but he showed no eagerness to make 
such sacrifices himself. He was not an enthusiast 
about the Divine Religion, and hence, though he 
was a mighty monarch, he was far less successful 
than his humble contemporary Bay&zid in making 
proselytes, and founded no enduring school. 

In the Dabistdn-al-Mazahib, a singular work written in the 
time of his grandson Dari Shikoh by a Sufi who apparently pro¬ 
fessed Muhammadanism, but was at heart a Farsi or a follower of 
the Dm I Id hi of Akbar, we have what purports to he a specimen 
of the disputes which were carried on in the * Ibadatfrana, but 
they are probably imaginary. For real accounts of them we 
must go to Had.i\ iini and Abu-l-Fafl. The chapters in the ‘Aui 
(Blorhinann’s tr.) which hear on the point are the ‘Am 18 of 
the 1st hook, on * illuminations,'and ‘Am 77 of the same book 
on 1 His Majesty aH the Spiritual Guide of the People.’ To the 
latter there is a short, supplement entitled ‘Ordinances of the 
Divine Faith.’ There are also two valuable chapters on the sub¬ 
ject in the third volume of the historical part of the Akbar-ndmah. 
The gist of them is Monotheism, but then this was combined 
with a worship of light and fire, especially as represented by the 
sun, which is not to be distinguished from the religion of the 
Parsis. Indeed, it was Parsis from Nausari in Gujr&t and from 
Persia who taught Akbar. Upon this point the interesting 
article on ‘The Parsis at the Court of Akbar’ by Jivknji 
Jamshedji Modi, Bomb. Branch of the 11AS (1902 f.) may be 
consulted Reference, too, may he mode to the chapter in 
the Dabutan on the worship of the constellations and planets. 
As Blochmann remarks in a note (p 210), the author gives 
prominence to the idea that the successes of Chingiz Khin 
and his descendants were due to their worship of the stars, 
and that conversion to Islam brought about their decline. 

Akbar never published any catechism of his 
religion, and, though Abd-l-Fajl meditated writing 
a separate book on the subject, be never did so. 
We therefore have to draw our knowledge of his 
VOL. i.—1 8 


tenets from scattered passages in Cad&yQnl and 
from the short section in the l A in entitled ‘Ordi¬ 
nances of the Divine Faith’ (Blochmann, 166). 
Akbar called his religion Dm Ilahi , or 4 the Divine 
Faith,’ and also the Tauhid-i-Ilahi, or ‘Divine 
Monotheism,’ in allusion to his leading doctrine 
of the Oneness of the Deity. With this, however, 
he coupled the statement that Akbar was God’s 
Khali/, or Vicar. Bod by uni writes •. ‘ His Majesty 
had now’ (A.H. 987, or a.d. 1579) determined to use 
publicly the formula “There is no God but God, 
and Akbar is God’s representative.” But as this 
led to commotions, he thought better of it, and 
restricted the use of the formula to a few people in 
the Harem.’ Akbar also adopted the doctrine of 
transmigration, and observed : ‘ There is no religion 
in which the doctrine of transmigration has not 
taken firm root.’ Perhaps, in making this remark, 
he was thinking not only of the Hindu and Bud¬ 
dhist religions, but also of the Nusairis, who, as we 
learn from the work of R6n6 Dussaud (p. 120), have 
always strongly held the doctrine. At p. 271 of 
the Akbar-ndnuth, vol. iii., AbQ-l-Fa^l lefers to the 
presence at Fathpur of adherents of Nusair, and 
says that the language used by them led some 
people to suppose that Akbar was claiming to lie 
Goa. Certainly the expressions used by Abu-1-Fa$l 
and his brother might well give rise to Mullfi. 
SherT’s sarcasm— 

‘The King this year has laid claim to be a Prophet; 

After the lapse of a year, please God, he will become God.’ 

Akbar paid homage to the sun, and it is difficult 
to say that he did not worship it. Abfl-1-Fa$l says 
in the ‘ Ain (Blochmann, p. 48): ‘His Majesty 
maintains that it is a religious duty and Divine 
praise to worship fire and light; surly, ignorant 
men consider it forgetfulness of the Almighty, and 
fire-worship. But the deep-sighted know better.’ 
He also believed that Royalty was a light emanat¬ 
ing from God, and a ray from the sun. ‘ Modern 
language calls this light farr-izidi, “the Divine 
light,” and the tongue of antiauity called it Kiydn 
Khwarah, “the sublime halo”’ (Blochmann, iii.). 
Evidently Persia and the old Persian religion had 
a strong influence over him. Parsis came to him 
from Nausbri in Gujrat, and he also sent to 
Persia and fetched a learned Zoroastrian named 
Ardashir. He adopted the Persian Naurtiz(Now 
Year) festival and some twelve others, and enjoined 
their observance on hiH provincial officers (see his 
Jirmdn of A.H. 992 [1584], A kbar-ndmah, iii. 10, and 
his instructions to the viceroys and to the police 
[Jarrett, iii. 41, etc..]). In the Jirmdn he also gives 
his reasons for establishing a new era, which he 
called the Divine era, and in his instructions t o the 
kotwal (Jarrett, iii. 43) he becomes so bigoted in 
his asceticism as i>o diieot that whoever should cat 
or drink with a butcher should lose his hand. If 
the association did not go so far as this, the penalty 
was the loss of a linger. This, as Elphinstone well 
remarks, vas & law worthy of Manu, and no doubt 
it was prompted by the zeal of his Hindu advisers 
who wished to put down the killing of cows. 
Widows were not to be compelled to perform sati, 
but were not to be prevented from voluntary im¬ 
molation. Gireumcision was to be deferred till the 
age of twelve, the object being not to make children 
Musalmins until they could judge for themselves. 

Some of the flatterers suggested that he Bhould 
introduce the New Faith by force, but his natural 
mildness and tolerance prevented him from follow¬ 
ing their advice. As BadftyGnI says, ‘ His Majesty 
was convinced that confidence in him as a leader 
was a matter of time and good counsel, and did not 
require the sword.’ 

The mode of initiation into the new religion la described in 
the ‘Ain (Blochmann, 165) Akbar, wa are told, did not readily 
admit disciples, but if one showed earnestness of purpose he 
was accepted, and the ceremony took place on a Sunday when 
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ihe *un was in th^ meridian. In the Akbar-nnm-ah , iii. 854, one 
iriHUrn-e of such initiation in recorded Knth Doit, the non of 
liu- H.irhegi or Master of Request*, iiiiportuned Ahu-I-Fa?! and 
Aklmr to lie admitted, and at length Akhar consented and 
rented over him the formula ‘The pure *AimI and the pure 
jflanee err not ’ Hut the initiation wan not a success, for two 
d:t\N afterwards Path Dost was oaught and killed under such 
dis«jr ireful circumstanoen that hin father declined to pronecute 
(l<|tmlu.unu) 

leather Rudolf Aequaviva left when he found 
Akhar hent on establishing a new faith. He and 
othei missionaries saw they made no impression 
on Ah hat, who refused to accept. Olnistianity un¬ 
less the mysteries of the Trinity and of the Sonship 
of .Jesus Christ, were made intelligible to him. He 
also withdiew from their society when he found 
that his alleged heiesies were provoking a rebellion 
in Bengal, lie returned to playing with the sub¬ 
ject when the danger was over, and Father .Jerome 
Xavier was with him to the end, and wrote for 
him a Life of Christ and a Life of St. Peter, 
and also some controversial tracts. But Akhar 
never was ho well-disposed to Christianity as 
his son JahAnglr, and died as he had lived—a 
sceptic. 

Litkkatcr*.— Akbamdma, Bib Ind. ed. iii pp. 252,268 ;‘.Atn- 
Akbart, Blorhniann and Jarrett'i tr. ; BadayiinT, l/owp’s tr. ; 
Dabistdn-al-mafdhib, Shea and Trover's tr. ; Abfi-l-Fazl's 
/ »., rt,„e. n.k i-d -a i hit. cm//../ 


Goldie, First Christian M wmon to the Great Mogul, Lublin, 
1897, artt by General Vans Kennedy in Transact. Bomb 
Lit Sot .: , and by H. H Wilson in Calcutta Quarterly Oriental 
Magazine, art ‘The Paran at the Court of Akhar,’ by Jlvanji 
Jamshedji Modi in Homh. Branch of /IAS for 1002, and App. 
l'lOM, p 537, also published separately, Bombay, 10<>3; General 
Maclagan, ‘Jesuit Missions to the Emperor Akhar arid Ob¬ 
servations thereon,' in JABB for 1896 and 1901 , Graf von 
Noer, The Kmjteror Akhar, tr. by Mrs. Beveridge, Calcutta, 
1890, Shamsu-l-ulama MaulvT Muhammad Husain, Darbdr- 
Akbari (Urdu), Imhore, 1898. H. BkVKKIDOE. 

AKIBA BEN JOSEPH (50-135 a.d.).— A great 
Rabhi who largely modified Jewish thought after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and was not without 
influence on the early Christians. Graetz describes 
Akiba as beyond doubt the most gifted and influ¬ 
ential of the Tannaim. Much legendary material 
clusters round his early history. He was a great 
traveller. He went to Koine in the autumn of 95 as 
one of an embassy to dissuade Domitian from a 
cruel edict, only stopped by the emperor’s death. 
His companions were Gamaliel, Elie/er ben Asaria, 
and Joshua (Erubiv, 84 ; and tfvkka, 23). When on 
board ship, he erected a tabernacle, which was 
blown down in a gale, and his companions laughed 
at him for being over-righteous. At. Rome he was 
in favour at the court of the Emperor Nerva, where 
Flavius Clemens (consul and Domitian’s nephew') 
and Domitilla and Akylas (or Aquila), afterwards 
Akiba’s pupil, became proselytes. But when 
Trajan succeeded, bad times arose for the Jew's, 
and he returned to Palestine. Thence he went to 
Babylon, and preached and taught in Nehardea 
(see Jebnmoth , ad fin.). Afterwards he lived at 
Gazakha f A b. Zara , 34a). 

Before the outbreak of Bar Cochba’s rebellion, 
Akiba made a final journey throughout Parthia 
and Asia Minor, and spread the Messianic propa¬ 
ganda, preaching against Hadrian and his legions. 
We read of him as in Phrygia, Galatia, Galieia, 
and Cappadocia (liosh Uaskanah, 26a; Jebnmoth, 
121a; Baba kam/na, 113a; Si/re, Nu 5 s ). The 
earthquake which had just destroyed Ceesarea 
inspired Akiba and the Jewish rebels with confi¬ 
dence ; for as its rise had coincided with Jerusalem's 
fall, so should its fall result in the restoration of 
the Jewish capital. 

The disastrous failure of Bar Cochba’s rebellion 


resulted in Akiba\s imprisonment and execution by 
the Romans. 

E A Abbott, in From Letter to Spirit, quotes the Talmudic 
description of hm martvrdom The Talmud Muhli ( Rerakh . 61b) 
tells how, when Akiba ‘was being led out to execution, it was 
the time for renting the Shema’ (‘‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God in Onr Goi> "), and they were combing his flesh with combs of 
iron ; hut he persisted in reciting it His disciples remonstrated 
with him, saying that he had endured enough. Akiba replied, 
“All rny dajs 11 have been troubled about this verse’ Thou 
Hlrn.lt love the Lord with all thy soul (or life), even if He should 
take away thy spirit (or breath) When, said I, will it be in my 
power to fulfil this? Now that I have the occasion, shall I not 
fulfil it’” As he was lengthening out the word Onr, till he 
expired at Or*, the Hath Kol went forth, saying, “Happy art 
thou, Akiba, lhat t,h> spirit went forth at Own.'” 

It is interesting to compare this with the account in the 
Jerus Talmud ( Berakh ix 7): ‘ R. Akiba was on the point of 
undergoing the extremity of the law in the presence of the im¬ 
pious Turnus Rufus, when the moment arrived for renting the 
Shema*. He begun it, and it filled him with joy “Old man, 
old man ' “ cried the pro-consul, “ art thou a sorcerer (so that thy 
toi tures cause thee no suffering), or dost thou defy me by show¬ 
ing joy in the midst of thy pains?” “Calm thyself," replied 
Akiba ; " 1 am neither sorcerer nor mocker ; but all my life long 
I have read this verse of the Pentateuch, and sorrowfully said 
to myself, When shall I fulfil the three ways of worshipping 
God set forth in this profession of faith : Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all 
thv powers? I have proved that I love him w’lth all my heart 
and with all mv means, hut I had not yet undergone the test of 
love with all tnv soul, as I undergo it at this moment, ami that 
is the moment in winch I thus recite the Shema . I delight in 
this occasion of proving my faith ; and I have shown rny Joy." 
With these final words he gave up his soul (to God) ’ 

The story of the 4 ten martyrs,’ including Akiba, 
still forms the theme of a touching Se.liha, and of 
an elegy in the Jewish ritual for the Day of 
Atonement and the Fast of the Ninth of Ah. 

Rut legend does not leave Akiba with his death. 
As with so many saints, there is something miracu¬ 
lous about his burial. A Midrash, nnoted by Jelli- 
nek (vi 27. 8), tells how, after A kina’s execution, 
Elijah, accompanied by Akiba’s faithful disciple 
Joshua, entered the prison where the body lay, 
removed it thence, and, escorted by many angels, 
brought it to Ca-sarea. They entered a cavern con¬ 
taining a bed, table, chair, and lamp, and laid the 
body on the lied. No sooner had they left, the cave 
than it closed of its own accord, and no man has ever 
seen it since. A hundred years after Akiba’s death, 
about 250, we get Hie lirst mention of a Messiah 
ben Joseph, in contradistinction to the Messiah hen 
David. R. Dosa tells of this in Sukka, 52 a. The 
Messiah hen Joseph must, die lirst, and then will lie 
the advent of the real Messiah. This idea is per¬ 
haps due to the legendary talk which encircled 
either Jesus or Akiba, and genuine Jewish folk-lore 
is at the bottom of it. 

Akiba was much opposed to the new Christian 
heresy, and it is not surprising that Jerome nut* 
him at. the head and front of the offending Rabbis 

‘ Titian domua Nazarci—duan farnilia* iutcrpreUntur Saiimmai 
et Hillel ex quibus orti Bunt scribw et Phans**!, quorum sun- 
cepit Bcholam Achillas (quern inagistrum Aquilsn proselyta 
autumant) et post eum Msir cui succciwit Johanun films Zachai 
et post eum Eliezer, et post ordlnem Delphon (=^Tarphon) et 
rursum Joseph Oahleus, et usque ad captivitatem Jerusalem 
Josue ' 

Perhaps his most famous pupil was Aquila, 
whoso literally literal translation of the Hebrew 
text of Scripture was held in high esteem by all 
Jews, though Jerome sneers at it. Every enclitic 
nu is translated by <rw. And the Talmud of Jeru¬ 
salem (Ridd. i. 59*) says : 4 Aquilas the proselyte 
made his Targum (ann) in Akiba’s presence.’ TMiis 
was because of his practice of Akiba’s theory, 
and accounts for the popularity of his translation 
amongst the Jews, who in Talmud and Haggadah 
quote Aquila no less than fourteen times (see de 
Rossi, Meor Enaiim , vi. 45). But that, popularity 
did not preserve his Tarpum, for the Jews soon 
forgot their Greek ; and it was not till 1903 that 
Burkitt was able to rescue and identify an import¬ 
ant fragment out of the Cairo Genizah. Of Akiba’s 
other pupils, V'e must mention the Jewish ifcaop, 
Meir, who was the link between his Mishna and 
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ours, and Simeon ben Jochai the mystic, to whom 
the foundation of the I£abhala is attributed. 

With mysticism, however, as with gnosticism, 
Akibn had no sympathy. He is the only one of the 
four Rabbis who is said to have entered the oms, the 
mystic garden, and come out again without hurt. 
One died, one became insane, and one an apostate 
—probably to Christianity. The last was the fam¬ 
ous A her, Elisha beri Armyah. There was much 
coquetting with Christianity in those times. Even 
the famous Eliezer hen Hyrcanus, A Riba’s teacher, 
was taunted with being a Christian lieeause he 
listened with pleasure to a parable recited to him 
m the name of Jesus, lint A Riba’s was an exact 
science which left no room for eschatological specu¬ 
lations. He sought for mathematical proofs of his 
piinciples of the Jewish religion, and found them 
m the appuiently superfluous terms, words, letters, 
Rnd ornaments of Scripture upon which tradition 
and usage were to found new legislation. This 
method he derived from his teacher, Nahum of 
(ilrn/.o, but Philo had applied it a century earlier 
to the relations of ethics and philosophy. Akiba 
applied it to llalAkhah, and Afina’s view ultimately 
pievailed in the Talmud, it is in reference to this 
doctrine that Mt 5 18 and Lk 16 17 record that ‘till 
heaven and eaith pass, one jot or one tittle shall in 
no wise pass from the law ’ (ICna tv fj gila sepala and 
7 oO vbfxov fiiav Kcpalav ire<reTv). Sharpe translates 
tcepala by ‘one tip of a letter.’ 

Alpha's chief antagonist was R. Ishmael. The 
two me throughout Rabbinical literature regarded 
as opponents, like Hillel and Shammai, and other 
mils such as those described in A both, cap. 1. The 
undamental distinction between them was in their 
treatment of pleonasms in Scripture: Ishmael re¬ 
garded these as the mere rhetoric of ordinary 
1 mguage. Alpha held them to be essential portions 
id the Law. He never took the particle ns as a 
«-ign of inflexion, but ‘expounded (nn) all the pns 
in the Torah,’ and his pupil Nehentiah of Emniaun 
seceded from his school in consequence of the risk 
winch such an interpretation involved in such a 
passage as ‘Thou shalt fear (ns) the Lord thy God,’ 
which, according to R. Alpha’s view, implied fear¬ 
ing somebody or something with the Lord. Alpha 
said this meant the Torah, but, objected his pupil, 
it might, just as well mean another god. Another 
of such rules was that dealing with the word 
‘saving’ (hdk^) : ‘Wherever the word hdh 1 ? is used 
it must he expounded’ (Sifrt, Nu 5 8 ). Finally, he 
interpreted the letters n and i wherever they seemed 
pleonastic in the text. ‘R. Alpha expounded 
the pn’ ( .Jebamoth , 586). A further difference be¬ 
tween the men was that whereas R. Alpha did, R. 
Ishmael did not allow’ himself to treat conclusions 
out of Scripture as the premises for further con¬ 
clusions (Jems. Jfidd. i. 2, and Nazir, 51a). 

It was in opposition to this perhaps extravagant 
mode of interpretation that the more sober R. 
Ishmael altered all rules of interpretation to his 
famous 13 Middoth, so that he represented logic 
and liis great opponent allegory. These thirteen 
principles aie really based upon the seven rules laid 
dow-n by Hillel. 

The Middolh were originally drawn up aa abstract rules by 
1 filial, and were variouslv interpreted and modified by his suc¬ 
cessors, but Akiba and Ishmael and their scholars specially con¬ 
tributed to their definition, Akiba on the grammatical and 
exegetical side, and Ishmael on the logical In their final form 
these Mid doth arc seven of the thirteen exegetical principles by 
which the Law is expounded, and which constitute the Haraitha 
de It Ishmael to be found in the Jewish Daily Prayer-Book. 

(1) The inference from minor to major. 

(2) The inference from similarity of phrases. 

(») and (4) A general law derived by induction from a common 
feature in (a) the same passage, (f») different passages 

(5) If an enumeration of particulars succeeds a general pro¬ 
position, such general proposition is limited to articles ejusdtm 
gmeris, but if it precedes, the general proposition may be 
extended 


(6) Interpreting a passage according to one of Bimilar content 
in another place. 

(7) Deducing a passage from Its context. 

In (5) and (7) Akiba and Ishmael disagree. Where two Kcnp- 
ture passages conflict, a third passage would be adduced to con¬ 
firm one of the two conflicting dicta and reject the other, hut 
Ishmael would thereby modify both such dicta. This opposi¬ 
tion of the two schools gradually decreased and finally vanished, 
so that the later Tannaun do not discriminate between Akilm’s 
axioms and Ishmael’s. 

The effect of Akiba’s system w’as epoch-making. 
He really gave his contemporaries a new’ point 
of view. The Temple had been destroyed, the 
country vanquished, and the Jews of the tune were 
like sheen without a shepherd, having lost all hope 
and all belief. Scripture seemed insufficient to 
provide for one’s daily needs or satisfy anybody’s 
ideals. The Oral Law’ was doubted. It bail 
enemies without and within. The forces of bar¬ 
barism and Rome had conquered, and Christianity 
was a ledoubtable foe from within, winch, with its 
Messianic mysticism, must have offered eonifoit to 
the hopeless exiles. Then came R. Akiba, and 
show’ed that there w’as authority for all the Oral 
Law. He gave the solid rock of Scripture as the 
foundation for all the structure of observances, 
rules, and usages prevalent tn his time, and at, the 
same time enabled his pupils and followers to build 
up afresh. No wonder ne surprised and dazzled 
lus contemporaries, and even his teachers, so that 
R. Joshua, once his teacher, could ask (Suta, 276), 

‘ Who will remove the earth from the eyes of R. 
Jochanan ben Zaccai, ro that he may see how 
vain was his fear that Hal&khah would have to be 
abandoned because it w’anted Scripture support. 
Rehold R. Akiba hath found Scripture support.’ 
Everybody agreed that, but for It. Akiba, the 
whole Law must have been forgotten or, at any 
rate, neglected. Akiba’s literalism not only justi¬ 
fied tradition, it enabled the Oral Law to be 
rounded oft and ordered and completed, and thus he 
is the true Father of the Talmud. Ilia mnemonic 
method was twofold: first, to divide the law’s accord¬ 
ing to their subject-matter, property, marriage, 
divorce. Sabbath, and so on, each such division 
constituting a treatise ( Masekhta ); and, secondly, 
to arrange the material for each treatise according 
to numbers, so as to make them easier to remem¬ 
ber. Thus there are four kinds of damage to pro¬ 
perty, there are Jive classes of people who may 
not enjoy the Friestu’ tcrumah, fifteen women are 
excluded from the levirate, thirty-six crimes are 
punishable w’ith excision. This arrangement, of 
the Halakhah was called Mishna , afterwards 
known as R. Akiba’s Mishna, to distinguish it 
from the Mishna now extant, and this was 
translated by the Christian theologians, such as 
Kpiphanms, as Akiba’s Deutei'osis. r l here had been 
other Mishnas earlier in date, but Akiba’s super¬ 
seded all. Thus i( is frequently stated in the Tal¬ 
mud that ‘This (meaning the dogma there set 
forth as the Law) is R. Akiba’s Mishna, but the 
first Mishna said . . .* (cf. Sanhedrin , 27«, and 
Rush Hashanah , 17). 

Mnemonic grouping, into numbers, was applied 
by Akiba to his ethical sayings also. These, 
collected by Bacher in his Agada der Tannaitcn , 
throw considerable light upon the social conditions 
of the Palestine of Akiha’s time. Some of them are 
culled from Sirach, an interesting fact, when it i* 
remembered that Akiba was one of the Rabbis 
who settled the canon of Scripture, and objected 
to the use of extraneous books, including Ben Sira. 
In something like the spirit of Omar he said that 
Scripture was enough. If hooks contravene Scrip¬ 
ture, destroy them ; if they support Scripture, they 
are not needed. Some of Akioa’s logia are given 
in the 3rd chapter of Aboth, hut his ethics is 
scattered throughout Talmud and Midrash. Speci¬ 
mens of these are the following 
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'Three jwojde are happy, and their consciences may be tran¬ 
quil, naim-ly, (1) tie whose prayer is glib in his mouth, for 
prayer must come free from the heart, not from the mouth , (2) 
he m whom men have satisfaction, God lias satisfaction, and he 
in whom men have not satisfaction, God has not satisfaction ; 
(3) he who is satisfied with that he possesses, that is a good sign 
for him , but he who is dissatisfied, that is a bad sign. 

As for sm, at first it is like a thread of a spider's web, but in 
the end it is as strong as a ship's rope He who in anger tears 
his clothes and breaks his croaker}’, he will serve idols in the 
end, for tins is how the evil inclination works. It says to-day 
“tear thy clothes,” and to-morrow “serve idols *” 

Akihu is vcn hair! upon passionate anger. ‘ He who in anger 
throws ins bread on the ground and scatters his money, he will 
not leave the world before he has had to beg his neighbours for 
bread and for mono}.' Akiba mocked at the weaklings who 
could not withstand the inclination to sin, but there is an 
Aramaic legend to the effect that he himself had once nearly 
succumbed to temptation (Kidd HI a), when Satan presented 
himself to him in the guise of a lovely woman. 

Like Hillel’s, A Riba’s great principle was that of Lv 19 1H , ‘Love 
thy neighbour as thyself,’ and this principle he applied with 
characteristic ingenuity to marriage An unequal match he 
condemns as offending against this principle. 4 lie that marries 
a wife who is not fitting to him commits five sms He trans¬ 
gresses the three commandments, not to hear a grudge, or hate 
nis brother in his heart, as well as the two os to loving one’s 
neighbour. If he hates his wife, he defeats the object of mar¬ 
riage ’ It is better to save one's own life rather than that of a 
stranger, because it is said, ‘ Fear thy God that thy brother may 
live with thee.’ ‘The greatest sin is usury, the greatest virtue 
visiting the sick.' At Gazaka Akiba noticed three things that 
leased him much. ‘The Medians carve at table, they kiss the 
and only, their meetings are in the open field ’ (These prefer¬ 
ences reflect his fears as a conspirator against Rome). 

‘ There are five persons whose sin can never be forgiven: (1) 
he who is always repenting and repeating his sin ; (2) he who 
sms much ; (3) he who sms in pious times; (4) he who sins in 
order to repent; (5) he wto desecrates God’s name by his sm.’ 

Akiba was no laughing philosopher. He lived in serious 
times, and therefore it is that he savs laughter and levity lead 
to immorality, and, further, that tradition is a fence for the Law, 
vows for piety, silence for wisdom 

To his son Joshua he gave the following seven rules of life 
(Pesahun, 112a) : (1) ‘ Do not live m the heights of the city ; (2) 
do not Jive in a city whose ruler is a learned man ; (3) do not 
enter a house suddenly—either a stranger's or thine own , (4) 
do not walk barefooted; (5) eat an early breakfast, in summer 
because of the heat, in winter because of the cold ; (tt) better do 
without a Sabbath meal than take charity from thy neigh¬ 
bours; (7) keep friendly with the man whose hour smiles upon 
him ' 

Five ruleH he gave to his pupil Simeon hen Jochai when he 
was in the Roman prison : (1) ‘If thou wouldst hang thyself, 
hang on a large tree; (2) teach thy son out of a correct book , 

S 3) do not cook in a pot in which thy neighlxmr has cooked ; 
4) seek to keep thy capital and have an income besides ; (6) it 
is both mirth and pleasure to have a wife and children.’ In 
A both do H. Sathan other six rules are laid down : (1) ‘Go not 
into the society of mockers, lest thou learn from their actions ; 
(2) eat not at the table of a priest who is an idioL, lest he give 
thee that which is not holy ; (3) be not free with thy promises, 
lest thou break thine oath ; (4) accustom not thyself to he a 

S it. with others, lest thou have to eat at the kitchen of 
poor; (6) commit not thyself to doubtful things, lest thou 
art found wanting in that of which there iH no doubt; (0) go 
not to foreign countries, lost thou be tempted to serve strange 
gods.’ 

With regard to diet he advised (Sank. 17 v), * Live only in a 
city where there is fruit, for fruit is good for the eyeB. He that 
eats foods that disagree with him transgresses three command¬ 
ments. He disgraces himself, he disgraces the food, and he 
makes a Rerdkhah (blessing) in vain ’ 

' Shameful is he who allows his daughter to remain at home 
unmarried.’ 

‘ Take heed of him who gives advice without being asked for 

It’ 

Litkratuek. — Talmud and Midratsh and Wunsche, Rib- 
liot/uca Rabbinica ; Schilrer, 11JI’*, vol ii.; Graetz, Hut. 
Jews, vol. iv.; Bacher, Agada der Tannaitm ; I. H. Weiss, 
j'rnm in 111, zur Getchichte der Juduclitn Tradition (Vienna, 
1871-1887); Gastfreund, Tnldoth R. Akiba (Lemberg, 1871); 
Strack, Kinleitung zum Talmud. N. ADLER. 

ALAKHNAMIS, ALAKHGIRS, or ALA- 
KHIYAS (Skr. alakqya, ‘ unseeable,’ and ndman , 
* name ’; hence Hindustani Alakh-ndmi , ‘one who 
calls upon the name of the Unseeable.’ In Alakh- 
gir , 0ir = Skr. giri, an honorific ti£le employed by 
one of the orders of the Dasndmi Saiva sect. Ala - 
khiyd is simply a Hindustani derivative of A lakh, 
meaning ‘a follower of the Unseeable’).—A paine 
applied in Northern India to various sects of Saiva 
mendicants. The name Alakhiyd is applied to all, 
but Alukhnami is generally reserved for those who 
claim to be a subdivision of the Purl division of 


the Dasn&rnI sect, while Alakhgir is reserved for 
those belonging to the Giri division. They are 
all popularly known as Alakh-ko jagdnewdlc , or 
4 Wakers of the Unseeable,’ in allusion to their 
habit pf crying out His name. Adherents of 
other Saiva forms of belief also call themselves 
Alakhiya, but the true Alakluyas considei them¬ 
selves as belonging to a sect apart, and do not 
follow customs (such as slitting the ears among 
Gorakhpanthis [</.v.]) which are retained by Alak- 
hiyas of other piofessions. 

All these Alaivhiy&s have tenets much in common, 
based on the central idea that the Supieme Deity 
is inconi pi ehensi hie, or, as they say, ‘unseeable.’ 
In this respect Powlett’s account (see Literature 
at end) of the Alakhgirs of Bikaner in Kajputana 
may he taken as applying to all. This particular 
sect was founded by a Chamar (or low-caste leatliei 
worker) named Lai, to whom Ins followers gave 
the title of Lul-glr. He denounced idolatry, and 
taught his followers to call only upon ‘ the Unsee¬ 
able.’ Their sole worship consisted in repeatedly 
ejaculating the name A lakh. Charity was to he 
practised ; the taking of life and the use. of meat 
as food were forbidden ; asceticism was encouraged. 
His doctrine was that there is no future state. 
All polishes with the body, which is finally dis¬ 
solved into the elements. The sole rewards which 
he held out to his discitdes were confined to this 
life, and consisted in tne attainment of purity, 
untroubled contemplation, and serenity. There 
being no future life, heaven and la'll (or, in other 
words, happiness and misery) were within the man 
himself. 

Alakliiy&s wear a peculiar garb, consisting of a 
long blanket coat and a round, or high conical, cap. 
Although mendicants, they never beg directly. 
They come to a man’s door and raise their char¬ 
acteristic cry of ‘ A lakh kaho ; Alakh-ko lakfid 
‘Tell of the Unseeable; see the Unseeable.’ It 
alms are then offered, they accept them ; other¬ 
wise they go away at once. They are looked ujion 
as a quiet, harmless class of beggais. 

Lal-gir's date is unknown, noi is there any record 
of the origin of the special theory which is the 
basis of the religion. That the Supreme Deity is 
indiscrete, void of all qualities, and incomprehen¬ 
sible, is a commonplace of nearly all phases of 
Hindu belief, but this has been materially qualified 
during the past thousand years by the spicad of 
the Bnakti-marga which superadds to it the 

idea of devotion to a personal God, who is the 
Supreme Deity become incarnate in cognizable 
form out of pity for man’s weakness and sin. The 
greatest exponent of the Bhakti - mftrga, TulsI 
Das (1532-1623 A.I).), was never weary of dwelling 
on the incomprehensible nature of the Supreme 
Deity, and arguing from the fact that lie was 
mana - kraina • bachana - agdehara (i.e. beyond the 
reach of thought, act, and speech) to the conclusion 
that the only way of salvation open to finite beings 
was the exclusive worship of a personal incarnation 
of that Deity under the form of llama. The tenets 
of the Alakhiy&s, based as they are upon the rejec¬ 
tion of the idea of a personal God, may well have 
been put forward as a protest against the view of 
the Bhakti-mfirga, and as a counter attempt to 
popularize the idealistic theology of the advaita 
Vedanta philosophy, the aim of which is know¬ 
ledge of the unknowable, rather than the adora¬ 
tion of the comprehensible. In this connexion 
the termination gir in ‘Lal-gir,’ ‘Alakh-gir,’ is 
important, as, amongst Saivas, it is employed 
qnly by those who claim spiritual descent from 
S&nkar&charya \q.v.\ the great founder of the 
advaita Vedanta. Lal-gir was also probably in¬ 
fluenced by the doctrine of the Jains (with which 
his teaching has much in common), who are a 
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numerous and influential body in ltajput&n&. 
Still more striking is the agreement of his teaching 
with some of the doctrines of Buddhism, but we 
have no reason to suppose that he can have been 
alive when that religion flourished in India. The 
earliest mention of the Alakhiyas that the present 
writer has seen is in a short poem attributed to 
TulsI Das. That reformer is said to have entered 
into a controversy with one of them, and his 
argument, as contained in the poem, was that the 
only way to ‘see the Unseen’ was to see him 
through the personality of Kama. 

A modern sect, akin to the Alakhiyas, was 
founded about the year 1850, in Orissa, by one 
Mukund I)as, who was, according to his followers, 
an incarnation of Alfekh (sir) himself. He, how¬ 
ever, claimed only to be in special communication 
with this Alekh, whom he described as a formless, 
spiritual being, omnipresent and omniscient. In 
other respects his teaching was identical with 
that of tnc Alakhiyas of Northern India. He 
died in 1875, and the sect then dwindled, hut is 
still in existence in some force in the district of 
Samb&lpur, immediately to the west of Orissa. 

Litkraturs.—R egarding L&l-gir, tee p. 195 of the (lazetteer of 
Bikaner, hy Major P. W. Powlett (1879); also W. Crooke, 
The Tnbes and Caste* of the North- Western Provinces and 
(Hulk (lK!»fi), i. p. 78 (mostly baaed on Powlett); of. also H. H. 
Wilson, Kssays on the Religion of the Hindus (ed. 1801), i. pp. 
■.'35, 23G, 238 , and the preaent writer'* * Notea on Tulsi DA» ’ 
m Indian Antiquary, xxil. (1893) p. 271. As for the followers 
of the Alekh sect, see Proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
tor 1882, p. 2fl. GEOHGK A. GRIKRSON. 

ALAKNANDA (Skr. alaknandh , ‘ a young 
girl ’). — A sacred river in the district of British 
Garhwal, one of the tributaries of the Ganges. It 
has several sacred junctions (sahgama) along its 
banks, at which religious bathing fairs are held— 
Nandprayag, where it is joined by the Nandakini ; 
Karnuprayag, by the Pindar; Kudranrayag, by 
the Mandakini; Devaprayag, by the BhagirathI, 
after which it is styled the Ganges (which see). 
Though the Alaknanda in volume and position is 
superior to the BhagirathI, the latter is popularly 
regal (led as the source of the sacred river. 

Liikratukb. — Raper in 11th vol. of Asiatic Researches-, 
Oakley, Holy Himalaya (1906), 141 f. W. CROOKK. 

ALBIGENSES.— A sect which derived its 
name from the cathedral city of Albi (Lat. Albiga), 
situated on the south bank of a confluent of the 
Garonne in France called the Tarn, which gives 
its name to the modern department. The ‘ civitas ’ 
of the bishopric was conterminous with those of 
Carcassonne and Toulouse, all the three dioceses 
being in the province of Narbonne, and owing a 
common allegiance to the metropolitan of that city 
(Longnon, Grog, dr la Gaule, pp. 520-521 ; Devic 
and Vaissfctte [ed. 1872], vi. 6). The associations 
of Albi were consequently chiefly with the country 
to the south ; but when, in the 11th cent., it was 
placed under the rule of a vicomte, his jurisdiction 
extended north as far as the course of the Aveyron. 
Its earlier history, however, like that, of Toulouse, 
is connected mainly with thst of Septimania, the 
extensive region between the Rhone and the 
Pyrenees. 

As early as the 5th cent. St. Amarand had been 
the patron saint of Albi, and with his worship 
was associated that of Eugenius, the bones of both 
being interred at Vieux, some 18 miles west of the 
city. Diogenianus, its third bishop, is the first with 
respect to whom we have any information ; he is 
referred to hy Gregory of Tours (Ihst. Franc, ii. 12) 
as one of the ablest guardians of the faith in the 
lirst half of the 5th century. Septimania, from 
the 5th to the 8th cent., was ruled by the Visigoth, 
who had his capital at Toulouse, ana the territory 
is consequently, at this period, often referred to as 


Gotliia. The Goths professed the Arian faith, and 
supported it, although not coercively, among the 

I mputations whom they lmd reduced to subjection, 
ml whom they aimed at assimilating rather than 
effacing. They were themselves industrious culti¬ 
vators of the soil, and understood the working of 
metals ; the Homan citieR remained intact beneath 
their sway, and the Roman law was administered 
concurrently with their own. The chief impedi¬ 
ment to peaceful relations between the two races 
was the pertinacity with which the Catholic bishops 
of the conquered opposed the religious creed of the 
conquerors. Arianism, however, continued to 
spread, and, during the reign of Theodonc ii. (453- 
460), became the national faith of the Suevi in 
northern Spain and of the populations of Cant¬ 
abria and the Spanish March. If, indeed, the 
same conciliatory spirit towards the Roman clergy 
as was shown hy Theodoric the Ostrogoth in 
Italy, had been shown by the Catholic bishop to¬ 
wards the upholders of the Arian creed in Septi¬ 
mania, it is probable that the Albigensian crusade 
would have been averted. In the 5th cent., under 
King Kune, the Visigoths had extended their rule 
over the greater part of the Spanish peninsula, 
while in Gaul it reached the Loire; but the per¬ 
sistently aggressive policy of the Catholic towards 
the Arian clergy roused the latter to a retaliatory 
course of action, which still further embittered the 
relations between the respective adherents of the 
two chief religions of Western Christendom. In 
the following century, on the other hand, the 
envoy of the Ostrogoths in Italy to Belisarius, 
could defy their enemies to prove that tlieii 
monarch had ever resorted to unprovoked aggres¬ 
sion on those professing the Catholic faith (Pro¬ 
copius, de Hell. Goth. ii. 6), while the rule of 
Theodoric the Great was characterized by such 
exceptional tolerance towards his Jewish subjects 
as to make them his firm suppoiteis against the 
common enemy (Vaissfctte, Hist, de Languedoc , i. 
656-660 ; Dahn, Urgesch. d. german, u. roman. 
Volker , i. 362-368, 240-250; Milman, Lat. Chris - 
tianitg*, bk. iii. ch. 3). 

It is to be noted, again, that political aims 
weighed considerably with Clovis, the Frankish 
monaich, when, after his defeat of the Alemanm 
in 496, he embraced the Catholic form of the Chris¬ 
tian belief. Ten years later, when he marched 
against the Visigoths, it was as ‘Arian heretics’ 
that he proposed to sweep them out of the land 
(Gregory of Tours, ii. 27), and the immediate 
result, consequently, was to rouse the Burgundian 
and other Teutonic monarchies, which professed 
Arianism, to a common resistance. From the 
struggle which ensued, Theodoric emerged lord of 
Provence as well as of Italy, while Gothia became 
et more closely allied to the Visigothic power in 
pain. In both these great monarchies, aversion 
from, and a spirit of resistance to, the Fiankish 
invader became a tradition alike with the Teutonic 
conqueror and the native element.—an element 
which in turn was largely modified hy ethnic 
admixture. 

The Alhigeois, probably recovered by the Goths 
in the early part of the 6th cent., was again 
wrested from them a few years later, and the 
capture by the Franks of Alais, Uzfcs, Lodfeve, 
( Luteva ), and Carcassonne followed shortly after. 
The last-named eity was thus constituted a Catholic 
see,—Sergius, the first bishop, afterwards appear¬ 
ing os a supporter of the Roman creed at the third 
Council of Toledo in 589, over which Reeeared, 
the Visigothic monarch, presided. Reeeared had 
recently been converted to Catholicism ; and, 
stimulated by his example, and aided by the 
great preponderance of the ecclesiastical over the 
lay element, the Roman party secured on that 
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memorable occasion an ea*y victory, eight bishops 
of Septimania, those of Maguelonne, Lodcve, 
Agde, Beziers, Narbonne, Carcassonne, and Klne, 
headed by tlie metropolitan of Nlilies, making 
their Huhmission and subscribing the condemna¬ 
tion of theii former Arian tenets. Keecaied’s ex¬ 
ample was reluctantly followed, however, by many 
of Ins subjects, and in Septimania frequent risings 
ensued [Mansi, Concilia (ed. 1(144), xin. 128-130; 
Dahn, up. at. i. 303-35)4). 

Early m the 8th cent, the kingdom of the Visi¬ 
goths was overthrown by the Saracen, and the 
new conqueror maintained his ground m Gothia for 
fifty years. Inceitain features, Muhammadanism 
and A nanism an* alike, especially in then common 
denial of the Divinity of Christ, and also in the 
aversion with which both regarded the innovations 
which were then taking place in the Roman 
Chinch, in the dnection of samt-worship and the 
concomitant veneration of images and relics. 
The new conquest was attended also by another 
racial admixture which would imperceptibly incline 
the population of Septimania to listen favouiably 
to the discourse of those Paulician teachers from 
whom man\ of t hem were, before long, to imbibe 
the doctrines of Maniclneism. Fauriel has pointed 
out how, during tins period, the industries, archi¬ 
tecture, language, and learning of Septimania 
were modified by the influence of the dominant 
race (Hitt. Ue la Potsie, Provcnpile , iii 312-316). 
Of this appio.xiniation between the two races, an 
historical incident and a traditional reproach afford 
alike a uotewoithy illustration. In the following 
century, a leader of the Paulicians is to he found 
advancing to battle side by side with a Saracen 
emir, to join in the defeating of the forces of the 
Catholic Clock beneath the walls of Samosata 
(Cedrenus, ii. 163 ; Zonaras, ii. lib. xiv.). In the 
12th cent., the Catholic persecutor could assume it 
as a recognized fact that, in consequence of the 
Cotluc and Saracen occupations, the inhabitants 
of Septimania, and more especially those of the 
Toulousain, had inherited a taint of heresy from 
which many of them were still impinged (Peter de 
Cernay, Migne, PL ccxiii. 541 ; Milmari, oj>. cit. 
v. 439; Luchane, Innocent III., la Crousade des 
AUntjcow , 159). 

The obscurity which attaches to the history of 
the difleicnt Italian States in the 10th cent, and 
the eailict pait of the lltli renders it impossible 
to t lace with piecision the dates and circumstances 
of those successive migrations of Paulicians (or 
‘ Publieani,' as they are frequently teimed), who, 
quitting their homes in liulgaiia(or Thrace), ap¬ 
pealed at this era in Italy and from thence passed 
on to Western and Central Europe. The con¬ 
nexion between these emigrants fiom the Eastern 
Empire (or its dependencies) and the Alhigenses of 
a later peiiod, was first pointed out by Dasher, 
and moie fully afterwards by Limborch (Hist. 
Inquisittonis , Amsterdam, 1692; tr. by Chandler, 
1731), who also explained the features of diver¬ 
gence or agreement between the Alhigenses and 
the Waldenses. But a more critical account of 
both sects and of the literature relating to them 
appealed in 1832 from the pen of S. R. Maitland, 
who, following up the line of inquiry indicated by 
Gibbon (in his 54th chap.), argued from evidence 
derived from place, time , and name, that ‘ the per¬ 
sons called Alhigenses, in the south of France, 
were Paulician emigrants’ (Facts and Documents, 
p. 92). ‘ In all essentials,’ says Lea, ‘ the doctrine 

of the Paulicians was identical with that of the 
Alhigenses’ (Hist, of the Inquisition in the Middle 
Ages, i. 91). A recent critic, however—Professor 
Karl Midler of Giessen—is of opinion that the tenets 
of the Cathari (as we must now term them) are to j 
be regarded as the outcome of a fusion of Paulician I 


doctrines with those of the Euchites, a process 
winch lie considers had been brought to com¬ 
pletion in Thrace (or Bulgaria), and subsequent 
to which the same emigrants, proceeding west 
ward, carried with them doctrines which had a 
Gnostic-dualistic tendency (ThJ/Z (1890) p 355). 

As early as 1012, when the Emperor Henry II. 
was at Mainz, 4 refutata est lnsania quorundam 
luereticoruni,' whom Ilauck (Kirchengesi h. iii. 431) 
assumes to have been Maniclueans (l’eitz, Monu¬ 
ment a Germ. Hist., iii. p. 81) ; hut the earliest 
authentic instance appears to belong to 1017, when 
certain canons of Orleans and othci ecclesiastics 
of that city, thirteen in number, were brought 
before a specially convened Synod, and on being 
convicted of Mamcluean tenets, which they re¬ 
fused to abjure, were burnt outside the city gates. 
Various features gave to this ease a peculiar in¬ 
terest,—the fame of Orleans as a seat of learning, 
the facts that King Bobert himself caused the 
inquiry to be instituted, that the heresy hail 
been imported from Italy and Perigueux, and not 
least that it was by aitihcc, on the pint of a 
Norman knight, that the necessary evidence was 
ultimately obtained from the admissions made 
by the victims themselves. The heiesies to winch 
they confessed—as involved in the denial of (lie 
Virgin-birth of Chiist, of the eliicaey of baptism, 
and of prayers to the saints, of the Real Piesence 
in the Eucharist, ami of the lawfulness and duty 
of marriage (in opposition to the Petiohrusians) 
—were unquestionably those ot the Alhigenses 
(D’Aeh6ry [1723], l. 6»>4 G<>5 ; Dolhnger, Hat rage, 
i. 62 65 ; Bouquet, Ke< uni, x. 36-3S). 

Tlieie is, howevei, strong presumptive evidence 
of the existence of such doctrines in northern 
France before the 11th century. In 991, the 
eminent Gerbert, on being conseciated to the 
archbishopric of Rlieinis, made solemn deelaiation 
of his belief in the articles of (lie Catholic faith, 
at the same time expressly specifying certain other 
tenets which he accepted with no less sincerity, - 
the resurrection of Christ and also that of all man 
kind, the Divinely inspued origin of both the OT 
and the NT, the existence of an evil spiiit (which 
was evil non per conditionem sed per arfntrinm), 
the lawfulness of marriage and of second marriage, 
and of the eating of meat, the remission of original 
sin by the rite of baptism (Gerbrrti Epistolte, ed. 
Havet, 161-162; ib. ed. Ollens, 245-250; Schmidt 
(C.), Ihst. et Doct. des Catharcs on Albigeois, i. 
33). As all these were tenets specially repudiated 
by the Cathari, it is difficult not to concur in the 
view of Schmidt, Havet, and others, that Gerbert’s 
declaration was designed as a protest against the 
growing activity of the seet in the province which 
lie had been called upon to administer. As ut tered 
by the metropolitan of the French kingdom, Ger- 
bert’s pronouncement acquired special importance, 
and it is probable that any manifestations of such 
heresy within the royal domain were repressed 
with exceptional rigour. But all around the com¬ 
paratively circumscribed limits of the realm of 
France in those days, w-e have evidence that the 
doctrines of the Cathari w 7 ere spreading rapidly. 
At Arras, in Flanders (whose counts rendered to 
the French Crown a homage that w f as purely ex¬ 
ternal), there appeared in 1025 an Italian named 
Gundulf, whose preaching attracted bo large a 
following that Reginald, the bishop of the city, 
ordered his arrest. He succeeded, however, in 
effecting his escape, and the bishop decreed it 
politic to deal mercifully with the perverts. He 
condescended to argument, but was battled by the 
discovery that they admitted no written authority 
in doctrine save the NT, while they altogether 
rejected the C)T. His inquiries failed to ehclt any 
expression of opinions which could be pronounced 
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Manichsean, a fact which Schmidt (i. 36) explains 
by supposing that the humble textores of Arras 
were not yet fully initiated. Yielding to Reginald’s 
gentle persuasions, they abjured their errors and 
implored forgiveness, whereupon they were again 
admitted to the fold. Among the tenets to which 
they confessed was the denial of the worship of 
the Cross and of its use as a sign—an early in¬ 
stance of opposition to this feature in the Roman 
ritual (Mansi, Concilia (1759), xix. 423 ; Schmidt, 
op. cit. i. 35 ; Polhnger, Beitrage , i. 66-07). In 1043, 
we find Roger, bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne, con¬ 
sulting Wazon, bishop of Litige (an ecclesiastic in 
high repute both for nis learning and piety), with 
respect to certain secret meetings frequently held 
by the Cathan in his diocese, especially at the 
fortress of Mont winter, near Chalons. Wazon 
advised that, in the first instance, Roger should 
limit his interference to simply instructing the 
faithful throughout his diocese to abstain from 
communion and intercourse with such as were 
known to attend the gatherings. As, however, no 
satisfactory result followed, the Council of Kheims, 
in 1049, determined to issue a sentence of excom¬ 
munication against not onlv those who were known 
to be members of the sect, out also against all who 
should encourage or protect them (Mansi, op. cit. 
xix. 742). This stringent measure appears to have 
had the designed eflect; and, for some sixty years 
after, all traces of Catharists in northern France 
entirely disappear. 

The above instances may here suffice to ex¬ 
emplify the treatment of heresy under the earlier 
Capets—a treatment far more rigorous than that 
to be noted, m the 11th cent., elsewhere. Both 
Hugh and his son Robert II. were strenuous sup¬ 
porters of the Chinch, while the archbishops of 
Rheims and Sens wore immediate feudal lords of 
not a few of the civil magnates in the French 
kingdom. In Burgundy, Normandy, and Aqui¬ 
taine, on the other hand,—provinces which in the 
11th and 12th cents, were held by their rulers in 
what was virtual independence of the French 
Crown, — although there is evidence of a con¬ 
tinuous growth of Catharist doctrines, the evi¬ 
dence that would have necessarily resulted from 
active measures for their repression appears to he 
comparatively rare. A decree of the Council con¬ 
vened at Toulouse by Calixtus II. in 1119, and re¬ 
enacted at the Lateran Council of 1139, throws 
considerable light on the general situation. The 
4 secular powers * are thereby enjoined to take 
active measures against those whom the Church 
has visited with its anathema ; should they, on 
the contrary, endeavour to protect them, they are 
to be regarded as accomplices (Mansi, op. ext xxi. 
226, 532). The researches of Luchaire supply an 
excellent commentary on those edicts. The atti¬ 
tude of the seigneur in his fief, as well as that of 
the citizen in his walled town, was at this time 
becoming less and less friendly towards the Church ; 
the former often found his territorial claims in 
conflict with those of the bishop, or with those of 
some adjacent monastery exempted from local 
control by virtue of papal charter, while the 
latter’s chief pride was in the newly acquired 
freedom and privileges of his ville franche ; both 
were thus inclined to sympathize with the perse¬ 
cuted sectary rather than with the imperious per¬ 
secutor. In 1147, Bernard of Clairvaux, accom¬ 
panied by the cardinal legate of Ostia, made a 
progress through Septimania, in the hope that, by 
means of his powerful oratory, he might succeed in 
winning back the population to the paths of ortho¬ 
doxy. He found the churches deserted, for the 
most part, by their congregations, and in many 
cases by their clergy. The laity, on the other 
hand, whether seigneurs or artizans, were firm 


supporters of heresy, if not actually professed 
schismatics, while the powerful count of Toulouse 
and the almost equally powerful vicomte of 
Beziers could only be regarded as sympathizers 
with the movement [Opera (ed. 17*19), i. 238]. 
According, indeed, to \\ llham of Ncuhnrg, writ¬ 
ing in 1160, tlie Cathari, ‘commonly called Pub- 
licani,’ existed in ‘ countless numbers’ not only in 
France, but also in Spain, Italy, and Germany 
{Hist, ite.rurn Anglic. y ed. Hamilton, l. 120). And 
at nearly the same time, Hildegarda, the ‘ m- 
spiied ’ abbess of St. Rupert's Mount, near Bingen, 
addressed to the clergy of Mainz and Cologne her 
fervid appeals; enjoining them, ‘if they would not 
that destruction should come upon them,’ to eject 
from their territories these ‘ nefarious men, worse 
than Jews, and like unto the Saddueees,’ whom 
she further describes as ‘contemptuous of the 
Divine command to increase and multiply,’ ‘meagre 
with much fasting and yet addicted to incestuous 
lusts,’ and ‘despisers not only of God’s commands 
as made known through Moses and the Prophets, 
but also of those of Christ' (Migne, PL xevii., 
Kpp. 47 and 48, pp. 247-253 ; Trithemius, de Viris 
III us. Ord. S. Benedict i , ii. 119). At the Council 
of Tours in 1163, like tenets are described as ema¬ 
nating from Toulouse and extending over southern 
France, and bishops are enjoined to use all possible 
means to prevent their flocks from being brought 
under the influence of the preachers of such heresy 
(Mansi, op. cit. xxi. 1177). At the Lateran Council 
of 1179, Alexander ill. enacted a sentence of ex¬ 
communication against both preacher and pervert, 
and commanded the secular power to proceed 
against these heretics,—‘ quos alii Catharos, alii 
Patnnos, alii Publication, alii aliis nominibus 
vocant’—while all are forbidden, under peiil of 
incurring an anathema, to give them shelter, 
either in their houses or on their lands (Mansi, 
Concilia [1644], xxvii. 460-461). If we may trust 
the Church History published at Leyden in 1599 
with the sanction of the Vigniers, large numbers 
of heretics, bearing the. same appellations , were 
burned in Flanders and various parts of France 
about the year 1183 (Vignier, Hist, de l'figlise, p. 
391). Two years later, we find the cardinal bishop 
of Albano placing himself at the head of an armed 
force with a view to their forcible suppression. 
But the first organized measures of Lins Kind date 
from the deoiee of the Council of Veionain 1184, 
where, although the Cathari are indicated only in 
eneral terms, the doctrines prescribed are those 
y which they were especially distinguished, and 
the bishop of each diocese is instructed to search 
out heretics , and, on due further inquiry, to hand 
them over to he dealt with by the secular authori¬ 
ties (Lavisse and Ramhuud, ii. 272). 

It was not, however, until the pontificate of 
Innocent III. (1198-1216) that the decree of the 
Council of Verona appears to have been put into 
execution. A mem her of an illustrious Roman 
house, he applied himself with singular ability and 
penetration to the task of building up a spiritual 
despotism. Even Otto IV. was constrained to 
mnnise his co-operation in a religious Crusade 
>efore he could receive his imperial crown in 
Rome (Oct. 1209), and by that time the dangers 
which confronted the Church had assumed a yet 
more menacing aspect, for the Catharists now 
represented a movement which threatened the 
Roman pontificate itself with overthrow. From 
their various centres in southern Europe, follow¬ 
ing the courses of the great rivers,—the Danube, 
the Rhone, the Rhine, and the Saone,—they ap- 
>eared, in yet greater numbers than before, m 
'icardy and Flanders. Industry, and especially 
the weaver’s craft, attracted them to the more 
impoitant industrial centres,—the desire of con* 
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vincing their foes by argument, to the famous 
schools of Paris, Chartres, Chalons, Orleans, Rheims, 
and Soissons (Haur6au, Innocent ///., p. 12). In 
Spain, it was rumoured, they were seeking to form 
an alliance with the Saracen against Christianity, 
and, like ilildegarda, the pontiir in Rome and the 
troubadour m Languedoc alike denounced their 
heresy as the worse of the two (Joachim in Apoca- 
li/p.j f. 134 ; Fauriel, Hist, de la potsxe provenqale , 
i. 77). 

It is now that the territory of the Albigeois, 
having become their chief centre in Languedoc, 
appears first to have given its name to the sect; 
but in distant centres or districts they were still 
generally known asCathari, and often, specifically, 
by some local name, wherever they congregated in 
huge numbers—in Flanders and Picardy, for ex¬ 
ample, as Piphili , a corruption of Paulieiani; 
farther south, as Bulgari or Bong res. Rut their 
most widely spread designation, after that of 
Cathaii, was Patarini, the name which they had 
brought with them from Italy, where again, at 
certain centres, they sometimes bore a local ap¬ 
pellation, such as Concorricci , from Coneorrazzo 
near Monza, Albanenses, from Alba in Piedmont, 
and Bagno/enses, from Bagnolo near Brescia. 
Even A gen, though but a few miles distant fiotn 
the Albigeois, gave them a distinctive appella¬ 
tion,— Agcnnenses [see in Dollmgci’s Beitruge (li. 
53-84), tiie text of a MS compiled in 1235, and 
entitled Supra Stella]. 

It does not, however, appear that these widely 
scattered communities were at variance among 
themselves, as was notably the case, in the 17th 
cent., with those Puritan representatives of the 
Cathari who settled, as exiles, in Holland and in 
Germany. They are rather to be regarded as suc¬ 
cessive waves of a great exodus from Hungary, 
Croatia, Bosnia, Bulgaria, and Dalmatia, breaking 
now on the north-western shores of the Adriatic 
(where Venice became their chief centre), and now 
on the coast of Apulia, but finding, both among 
the rising communes of Lombardy and the unruly 
baions of the south, a sympathy which deepened 
into admiration and bore fruit in numerous con- 
veits to their doctrines. The state of the Catholic 
Church, indeed, whether in the lands which these 
exiles had quitted or in those in which they settled, 
was not such as to inspire them with much rever¬ 
ence for itH institutions. In Bosnia there was but 
one Catholic bishop, and the clergy were poor and 
ignoiant In Hungary, a public official might be a 
Jew, a Muhammadan, or a pagan ; and the mon¬ 
asteries there, which professed the Benedictine 
mle, were fain to seek their novices in Germany 
and Italy, and existed in almost complete isolation 
fiom the. surrounding populations. Those of the 
Greek Church, on the other hand, while regarded 
with dislike by the Latin clergy, often sheltered 
within their walls not a few for whom the refined 
subtleties of the Manichaustic dualism possessed 
almost a fascination ; while over those rude natives 
to whom the Perfects of the Cathari were able to 
preach in the vernacular, their simpler faith and 
ascetic life exercised a scarcely less potent influ 
enoe. Among those of them who became converts 
to Bogomilism (see Bogomils) the aversion from 
the doctrines and example of the Old Rome was 
so strong that large numbers became converts to 
Muhammadanism. The Paulicians, however, who 
formed an important body in tbe New Rome, 
migrated to Italy and to trance. With regard to 
what might theie be observed of the life of the 
higher ecclesiastics and the state of discipline in 
the Church at large, it may here be sufficient to 
cite the declaiations of a contemporary Pope and 
the candid admissions of a living Catholic prelate. 

It was in May, 1204, that Innocent III. addressed i 


to his legate in Narbonne a letter calling attention 
to the demoralized condition of the clergy in that 
province, a state which he attributes largely to 
the misrule of the metropolitan, Berenger II. He 
describes the superior clergy as ‘dumb dogs who 
had forgot how to bark, simoniacs who sold justice, 
absolving the rich and condemning the poor, 
themselves regardless of the laws of the Church, 
accumulators of benefices in their own hands, con¬ 
ferring dignities on unworthy priests or illiterate 
lads.’ ‘ And hence,' he adds, ‘ the insolence of the 
heretics and the prevailing contempt both of 
seigneurs and the people for God and for His 
Church.’ ‘ Nothing, he goes on to say, ‘ was moie 
common than for monks even, and regular canons, 
to cast aside their attire, take to gambling and 
hunting, consort with concubines, and turn jug¬ 
glers or doctors’ ( Epist. bk. vii. No. 75, Migne, PL 
cciv 355-357). ‘ We are bound, in good faith, to 

admit,’ writes Mgr. Douais, * that the clergy of 
the 12 th cent, were not simply wanting in the 
power to withstand the revolutionary designs of 
the new Manicheeans, but themselves afforded them 
at once a pretext and an excuse' (Les A Ibigeois a 
[1880J, p. 287). In the year in which Innocent 
himself was elected Pope, the citizens of Lodfcve, 
in the territory of Beziers, had plundered the 
palace of their bishop, and compelled him, by 
threats on his life, to grant them fresh privileges 
(Luchaire, Innocent, Ill., p. 27). It is, indeed, un¬ 
deniable that at this time moRt of the chief 
seigneurs in Languedoc regarded Catholicism with 
indifference, if not hostility, and were friendly at 
heart to the Catharists ; while, if their arch¬ 
accuser, Peter of Cernay, may be credited, the 
counts of Foix, Beziers, Toulouse, and Bearn took 
special delight in encouraging the desecration of 
churches and in offering insults to the officiating 
clergy ( Ihstoria Albigensium , Migne, PL ccxiii. 
cols. 565, 566, 579, 600 - 602 ). That such outrages 
were instigated by the Catharists themselves, or 
that they were the result of their teaching, is, how¬ 
ever, at least doubtful, although there certainly 
are instances of similar action on their part under 
extreme provocation. But, generally speaking, by 
lie admission of the same writer, they were known 
among their supporters as the bom homines, the 
‘ bons homines,’ whose simple blameless life ottered, 
most respects, the strongest contrast alike to 

e self-seeking and self-indulgent habits of the 
clergy, and to the dissolute and reckless careers of 
the majority of the seigneurs ( 16 . col. 553). 

Prior to the reign of Louis VII. (1130-1180), the 
counts of Toulouse bad been among the most 
independent of all the vassals of the French 
Clrown ; but in 1154 the marriage of Raymond V. 
with Constance, the sister of Louis, ushered in a 
material change in these relations. Shortly aftei, 
and for the liist time within a century, a French 
monarch visited Languedoc in person ; in 1158 his 
aid was invoked to repel tbe forces of Henry II. of 
England from the Toulonsain. From that day, it 
became the policy of Louis and of his successor, 
Philip Augustus, to cultivate direct and friendly 
relations with the clergy of these southern pro¬ 
vinces ; and a series of charters granted to the 
bishops of Maguelorme, Narbonne, Nimes, Uz 6 s, 
and Agde, and to the churches and abbeys of 
Toulouse, raised them to comparative independ¬ 
ence of the local seigneurs with respect to their 
temporalities,—tbe King and the Pope thence¬ 
forth representing their suzerains (Luchaire, Instit. 
des premiers CapCtions, ii. 281). 

It was at the tune when this important political 
change was becoming operative, about the year 
*167, that the chief leader of the Paulicians in 
Jonstantinople, whose name was Nicetas (or 
Niquinta), arrived in the Toulousain to preside 
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over a Synod of the teachers of the Catharisls 
which had been convened in St. Felix de Caraman 
near Toulouse. His account of the prospects of 
the sister Churches in the East was well calculated 
at once to reassure those whom he addressed, 
and to rouse the apprehensions of those of the 
local Catholic clergy to whose ears it might come. 
His own church ol Melangia, in close proximity to 
Constantinople, stood firm ; as also did each of 
four others, among which he had made a visitation 
befoie crossing the Mediterranean : (1) that known 
as the Drugurian, (2) that in Roumania, (3) the 
Bulgarian (with Philippopohs as its centre), (4) 
the Dalmatian,—at the head of each being its duly 
appointed bishop, duly fortified for the spiritual 
life by the reception of the Consolarnenturn. Be¬ 
fore lie left the Toulousain, Nicetas had either 
confirmed or instituted live new bishops for Septi- 
nmma and the adjacent counties, among whom 
was Sicard Cellerier, bishop of Alhi (Vignier, llis- 
toire de I'figlisc, 1601 ; Dollinger, Beitrnge , i. 116, 
121, 123 and n.). 

According to Dollinger ( ib . p. 200), the aliove- 
named Synod reasserted the Manichmistic doctrines 
of the sect in their most aggressive form ; and in 
1201, another ‘ Perfectus,’ one Julian of Palermo, 
a teacher of the same school, appeared at Alhi 
He had long been known by bis labours among the 
wailike lace winch sheltered in the gloomy goiges 
of Albania, and his fervid oratory now so wrought 
upon the Albigenses, that almost the entire popu- 
.ation accepted his teaching, while his emissaries 
were received with open arms in most of the chief 
towns of Septirnania. It is to be noted, accord¬ 
ingly, that at the very time when Innocent re¬ 
solved upon the Crusade in Languedoc, the doc¬ 
trines of the Cathari had assumed a form which 
can only be desciibed as subversive, not merely of 
the teaching of the Western Church, but of Chris¬ 
tianity itself. 

The Church of the Cathari most resembled, per¬ 
haps, that of Home, with respect to its organiza¬ 
tion. It appears to have had its Pope, although 
this is somewhat doubtful (see Schmidt, Histoire , 
n. 145) ; but it is certain that, in the New Home, 
Niquinta had been Htyled * Papa,’ and Julian of 
Palermo, known as Minor fliereticorum , appears 
to have been regarded as his successor. The func¬ 
tions of the Catholic bishop were vested in the 
Perfectus, the person in each separate community 
or congregation of rredentes who, by virtue of a 
lengthened course of ascetic discipline which in¬ 
cluded periods of complete isolation from society, 
had won for himself tne recognized right to bear 
a designation which implied his superiority to 
human frailties and passions. Under nis teaching 
his flock learned to repudiate the Divinely insti¬ 
tuted ordinance of marriage and to ignore the 
rights of individual proprietorship, the ties of 
social existence and of civic organization being 
alike thus cast aside. Self-detachment from the 
world, while engaging in secular duties and pur¬ 
suits, appears, indeed, to have been their dominant 
conception of the religious life, all contact with 
the material involving a certain defilement, while 
life itself was a kind of purgatory, of which the 
CuUiarists rejected the Roman doctrine, maintain¬ 
ing that the soul, after death, entered forthwith 
into a state either of perfect happiness or of eternal 
suffering (see Kckhertus, Migne, PL clxxii. col. 
15). Their abstention (of Manichivistic origin) 
from all animal food included even milk and 
eggs, all matter being regalded as the creation 
of the Spirit of Evil, but. especially that m hich 
was the outcome of sexual propagation. Labour 
was justifiable so far as it served to sustain life ; 
carried beyond that point, it was useless for 
those who were debarred from the possession of 


inything that could lie called personalty (Schmidt, 
»i. 84, 85). Such was the creed imposed by the 
Perfectus on the believers {rredentes) ; but besides 
the believers there were the ‘ hearers ’ ( nudi - 
tores), who listened to the words of the teacher 
but failed adequately to put in practice what he 
taught. With regard to their theology, the evi¬ 
dence is perplexing, not to say contradictory. 
Their Chnstology, while evidently influenced by 
Arianism, dillered from it in some important re¬ 
spects. Christ, they held, was not. God, but a 
creation of the Divine Nature, and one with it. only 
in respect of will and intention,—an Aichangel 
among the angels and appealing upon earth in this 
celestial form (see Douktism), but neither Incar¬ 
nate nor Ascended, the very miracles which He 
wiought being explained away as pmc.ly meta¬ 
phorical, and designed simply to sunbolize the 
power of the spiritual over the eaithly nature. 
At the time of the commencement of the Crusade, 
indeed, the duahstic and anti-materialistic, theory 
had obtained such influence in Languedoc, owing, 
possibly, to the teaching of Nicetas and Julian, 
that, according to some leathers, the ChtiM. of the 
Evangelists was really an emanation of the Spirit 
of Evil, permitted to appear on earth as the 
Tempter, seeking to lead mankind astray ami to 
undo that work of man’s salvation which was 
being accomplished by the true Christ, in heaven 
(Peter of Cernay, op. at. col. 546 ; Schmidt, ii. 37). 
The views inculcated with respect to the Third 
Person in the Trinity, so far as discernible, are 
not altogether intelligible, and the dualist can 
hardly but have found his main theory accom¬ 
panied with exceptional difficulties in connexion 
with this question. 

If the above tenets were calculated to scandalize 
and alarm the devout Catholic, the theory of the 
Containment urn must have added yet further to his 
dismay, supplanting as it did the ordinances of the 
Church in relation to baptism, to the Eucharist, 
and to absolution. This singular and elaborate 
ceremony, described at length by Schmidt (ii. 119- 
129), commencing with the renunciation of the 
Church of Rome and followed by a declaration ot 
•ceeptance of the Catharist faith, and a solemn 
promise to observe all the conditions imposed with 
regard to chastity, diet, and companionship, ter 
mmated in the formal admission of the believer 
into the number of the Perfeeti. He then, after a 
rigid fast extending over three days, retired for 
forty days more into complete solitude. In cases 
where the Con solamentum had been granted to one 
who was seriously ill, the individual, we are told, 
would not infrequently refuse all food, and either 
voluntarily or at the behest of the Perfeeti submit 
himself to the endurn , so as to die of starva¬ 
tion, and thereby expedite his immediate passage 
into eternal felicity {Liber Sentcnt. Ingmsitumis 
Tolosanve , p. 134; Schmidt, ii. 102, 129) With 
the Consolnmentum were associated two other 
doctrines which may be said to have completed 
the alienation of the Catharist from all that 
savoured of Roman Catholicism,—the above-men¬ 
tioned repudiation of the doctrine of Purgatory, 
"nd the theory that the efficacy of the ceremony 
vonld be lost, if the officiating Perfectus were not 


citizens of Milan and Toulouse, is largely to lie 
attributed to the fact that the Perfeeti actually 
exemplified in their liveR the austere virtues which 
they inculcated, thereby presenting a marked con¬ 
trast to the life and aims of the great majority of 
the Roman clergy. The attitude, again, of the 
Catharist towards those who were not of his per¬ 
suasion cannot be described as intolerant; he 
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preached and he prayed, hut he did not persecute ; 
and heir, again, lie contrasted favourably with 
the Catholic, and won the sympathy of the 
scigneui. It is, indeed, implied by William of 
Fiiylainens ( Chronica , passim), that under the 
protreturn of the knights of Languedoc a man 
could pi of ess almost an y religion that he pleased. 
To Innocent III., however, such laxity of belief ami 
diversity of tenets appeared only to call impera¬ 
tively toi mter\ention ; and Ins experiences, since 
his accession, in Ills own dominions might well 
seem to show that such intervention, if judiciously 
carried out, might be relied upon to accomplish 
the desired results In Italy itself the mcicasing 
numbers of the Patarini and the defiant attitude 
of many of their leaders had already loused him to 
active measures. At Verona, on the petition of 
the archbishop, he had promulgated a sentence oi 
excommunication, hut it had been treated with 
contempt (B.duzc, ed. Mansi, i. Mil). It was yet 
more ominous when, within the limits of the 
Patnmony itself, a succession of cities had given 
evidence of like infection. At Orvieto, in 1200, 
his intervention having been solicited by the 
Catholic party, lie had sent Parent 10 , a high- 
spirited young Roman noble, to assume the olliee 
of podcstu ; hut the unsparing severity with which 
his repiesentative had exerted his authority had 
given rise to a conspiracy, and Patentio had been 
dragged from his house and put to death outside 
the city walls {Acta SS. voi lxvin. Mai). At 
Viterbo (one of Ins favourite lesidences), m 1205, 
several Oat barista had been elected consuls, and 
their Perfectin', one .John Timosi, had been re¬ 
turned for the office of papal chamberlain. Re¬ 
monstrances having pi overt ineffectual, Innocent 
lumself, in 1207, had repaired to the city; the 
leudeis fled on his approach ; he commanded that 
their houses should forthwith he demolished and 
then property confiscated; while the podesta and 
the consuls were compelled to swear that, in future, 
they themselves would mete out like punishment to 
all heretics {Kpist. x. Nos. 105, ISO, 139; Migne, PL 
cexv. cols. 1200, 1220, 1231). Like punishment was 
inflicted on Orvieto, and with the close of the year 
1207 the .submission of the cities was complete, and 
penitent Viterbo had been raised to the rank of a 
cathedral city ; while Innocent was now able to 
direct Ins attention to where it seemed most 
required, namely, to Languedoc. His interven¬ 
tion in that piovince was materially aided by a 
political change which had taken place since his 
accession (Schmidt, l. 148-149). 

In 1137, the kingdom of Aragon had been 
acqunerl by the count of Barcelona, Raymond- 
Berenger IV., and the crown had become heredi¬ 
tary in his house. In 1204, lus descendant, 
Pedro II., following the example of the French 
monarch, had proclaimed himself the vassal of 
the Roman pontiff; and, in consequence, various 
fiefs which had before done homage to the counts 
of Toulouse (among them those of Carcassonne, 
Albi, and Nfmes) became detached from theii 
former fealty to that of the kings of Aragon, 
the first two cities, it is to be noted, being in the 
same episcopal province, with Narbonne as their 
common metropolis (B. Hautoau, Bernard Dili- 
cieux, p. 12). 

It was now, therefore,—when the Fourth Crusade 
had resulted in the reduction of the Eastern Empire 
to the condition of a French dependency, when the 
disastrous ten years’ war between France and Ger 
many had been ended, and Otto IV., under solemn 

f iromise to restore the lands which he had wrested 
rom the Holy See, was looking forward to his 
coronation m Rome,—that the time seemed to have 
arrived for eilective measures in the Toulousain. 
Throughout hiB letters, Innocent lays emphasis 


on the fact that his great aim is the conversion 
of the heietic, not his destruction; and in Nov., 
1206, three legates had been sent by him from 
Rome to Nai bonne instructed to make yet another 
attempt to hung the Cathari to reason by force of 
argument. They were at the same time directed 
to lay aside all pomp and ostentation, and to 
aim at winning the sympathy of observers by a 
humble demeanour, to go meanly clad, imitating 
the poverty of their gieat. exemplar, and by the 
foice of their own example and convincing speech 
(documentum sermonis) to recall the heretic from 
his errors ( Kpist. ix. No. 185). It is noted by 
Luchaire that four months before this letter was 
written, Diego de Acevedo, the bishop of Osina in 
Spain, accompanied by Dominic de Guzlan, the 
founder of the Dominican Order, had had audience 
oi Innocent m Rome, and on their return journey 
had, by accident, fallen in with the above thiee 
legates (one of whom was Peter of Castelnau) at 
Castelnau, when the bishop of Osma had given 
them much the same advice as that which soon 
alter reached them as a mandate from Rome. 
As Dominic w T as one of the bishop’s chapter, and 
was piosent when this advice was given, wre may 
fairly accept the assertion of Vigmer that the self- 
denial, self-devotion, and fervid oratory which dis¬ 
tinguished the Dominican friars were, to a great 
extent, evoked by the urgent necessity of combat¬ 
ing the success which had attended the exhibi¬ 
tion of the same chaiacteristics on the part of the 
teachers of the Cathansts (Jhstuire de VByline, p 
4»»5; Luchaire, Innocent III., 90-91). Dividing 
themselves into little hands, the Dominicans now 
appeared at dilleieiit centres,—Servian, Beziers, 
Verted, Montreal, and Panders,—inviting the 
leaders of the Catharists to amicable disputa¬ 
tion on the chief points of disagreement. At 
each of these centres the disputation extended 
over from seven to fouiteen days, and was listened 
to with intense interest by crowded audiences ; hut 
as the only accounts which have come down to us 
are those preserved in Catholic sources, they can 
hardly he supposed to he impartial. But if it he 
true that at Montreal, Oton, the Catlianst pro¬ 
tagonist, affirmed and maintained as his quiestio 
the identity of the Church of Rome with the 
Babylon of the Apocalypse, and even ventured 
to style the former ‘the Synagogue of the Devil’ 
(Vignier, pp. 407, 410), the Catharist can hardly 
be credited with any real desire to conciliate his 
opponent [Devicand VaissKte (1879), vi. 249]. At 
the expiration of two years thus spent, Dominic 
is recoided to have expressed himself deeply cha¬ 
grined at the small result of their collective labours 
(Pierre de Cernay, op. cit. cc. 1-5 ; Schmidt, i. 211- 
217 ; Luchaire, Innocent III., 92-99). 

But however sanguine Innocent may originally 
have been of their success, he had already deter¬ 
mined on the employment of other means, and, 
early in 1207, Peter of Castelnau had received 
instructions to urge upon certain seigneurs of 
Septimania (of whom Raymond of Toulouse him¬ 
self was one) that they should lay aside the feuds 
which, unhappily, were rife among themselves, 
and combine in a Crusade against the heretics. 
'That it was designed, by this proposal, to isolate 
Raymond admits of little doubt, and he was 
himself fully aware of the net that was now 
closing round him. The other barons, allured by 
the prospect of rich plunder, to he reaped at small 
risk, readily assented ; but the count of Toulouse, 
apart from his open sympathy with the Cathari, 
who composed a large proportion of his own sub¬ 
jects, recoiled from tne prospect of seeing his own 
domains overrun by the enemies of bis house, and 
very naturally refused. Thereupon Peter pro¬ 
nounced him excommunicate, and placed his 
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territory under an interdict, at the same time 
justifying Ujim extreme course by alleging the 
count r s laxity and extortion in the administration 
of Jus seigneury,—laxity, as shown in his partiality 
to Jews and heretics; extortion, as attested by 
his encroachments on the ternpoialiticH of the 
Church (Vaiss&tto, iii. 146; Devic and Vaissfctte 
[1870], vi. 249-250). Innocent followed up the 
action of his legate by confirming the sentence of 
excommunication, ana, addressing to Raymond a 
letter in which he upbraided him with seeKing ‘ to 
preset ve peace with his neighbours while he allied 
himself with the foes of Catholic truth’ (Epist. x. 
No. 99 ; ef. Devic and VaissMte, o/>. cit. vi. 255- 
257). 

In the first instance, Raymond is said to have 
feigned submission, but he failed to give practical 
efleet to the pi onuses which he is alleged to have 
made; and Innocent now, for the fouitli time, pro¬ 
ceeded to invoke the aid of King Philip, entreating 
him to come in person and place himself at the 
head of the Crusade. The latter, although himself 
involved in hostilities with .John Lackland, at length 
feigned compliance, hut in doing so he stipulated 
that Innocent, in turn, should undertake to bring 
about a two years’ tiuce between France and Eng¬ 
land, and should also decree the levying of a subsidy 
from the clergy and nobles of the French kingdom 
to defray the expenses of the Crusade. This, how¬ 
ever, was altogether beyond Innocent’s power ; and 
it was while he was piohahly hesitating as to the 
course lie should next pursue that his peiplexities 
were suddenly terminated by the assassination of 
Peter of Castelnau, when on his way to St. (lilies, 
by one of Count Raymond's officers. The incident 
itself is enveloped m obscurity, ami not less so the 
extent of the count’s complicity in the deed. Rut, 
according to the statement made by Innocent to 
King Philip, Raymond, feigning penitence, had 
united Peter to St. Gilles, there to leceive his 
submission, and had then contiived the murder. 
Rut thus statement is invalidated, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, by the pontifl’s admission when referring to 
the subject some four years latei, that positive 
proof was wanting (Epist. xi. No. 26, xu. No. 
106). His immediate action, however, assumed 
the count’s complicity, and in a ciieular letter 
(10 March, 1208) to the churches of Languedoc, 
Raymond w'as again excommunicated, Ins person 
and his territory w'ere declared to be no longer 
undei the protection of the law', arid Ins subjects 
and allies alike absolved from their vows of fidelity 
oi compact (Epist. xi. No. 26). Should he, how- 
ever, give proof of his penitence, he might even 
et he received again into the bosom of the Church, 
ut. only on condition that he expelled the heretic 
from his dominions (ib. Migne, PL cexv. col. 1557). 

A Crusade w'as then proclaimed, Arnold Amalric 
being appointed chief leader, w-ith Simon de Mont- 
fort as Ins lieutenant, while all who refused to 
listen to the summons W'ere forbidden the enjoy¬ 
ments of social life and interdicted from Christian 
burial at their death. To the Dominicans was 
confided the duty of preaching the great expedi¬ 
tion throughout the realm, and for the fifth time 
an appeal wuis made to Philip (Devic and VaissHte, 
vi. 268-267). The king, however, still stipulated 
that the two conditions which he had before speci¬ 
fied should be carried out, while he at the same 
time intimated (in a letter subsequently erased 
from the royal registers) that, as he was advised 
by his councillors (Raymond’s guilt as a heretic 
being still unproven), the pontiff had exceeded his 
powers in declaring Ins lands subject to confisca¬ 
tion. Such, indeed, was the attitude which he 
continued to maintain until his death, influenced 



the desire to employ the military resources at his 
command for other purpose*, and not least by the 
apprehension lest, under the rule of a too powerful 
vassal, Languedoc might recover its former virtual 
independence (Luchaire, m.s. 126-127). 

The first phase of the Crusade, accordingly, w'as 
that of a religious war, dins-tcd mainly by the 
papal legate and headed by breach nobles, among 
whom, next to de Montfort, the duke of Rurgundy, 
and the counts of Nevers, Auxerre, St. Pol, and 
Geneva, were the most conspicuous,—the Domini¬ 
can, like Peter the Hermit more than a century 
before, lending his aid as an unitor to rouse the 
enthusiasm of the multitude, while his ellorts were 
seconded by the 'Troubadour, who, m his Chanson 
de la Croisade, vaunted that more than 20,000 
fully armed knights and 200,000 foot had rallied 
to the standatd of the Cross (tb. p. 129). Ray¬ 
mond himself, completely dismayed, now again 
made his submission, and (18 dune, 1209), after 
a humiliating ceremony, w-as reconciled to the 
Chui ch by the papal legate in the cathedral 
at St. Gilles; he was compelled to swear on the 
Gospels and in the piesenoe of holy relics that he 
would treat all heretics as personal foes, expel the 
Jews, proclaim a Truce of God, and himself take 
part in the Crusade (foi the oaths taken by Ray¬ 
mond and Milo, the legate, on this occasion, see 
Devic and VaissRte, vi. 277-279; Migne, PL ccvi. 
cols. 90-91). A like submission made by the 
vicomte of Reziers was not accepted, although he 
was a nephew of Raymond and brother-in-law of 
Peter, the king of Aragon. In July, Reziers itself 
was taken by storm, when a general massacre of 
the inhabitants took place. Raymond Roger, the 
vicomte, fled to Carcassonne, and shortly after 
died a prisoner in the fortress, not without sus¬ 
picion of foul means having been employed. It 
was at the capture of Reziers that Arnold, the 
papal legate, on being appealed to by the soldiery 
to guide them in the work of butchery (for fear 
that loyal Catholics might otherwise perish un¬ 
recognized) is narrated to have made reply, * Slay 
them all, the Lord will recognize Ins own.’ The 
story, however, is at least doubtful (Hurter, 
Gesth. Pabst Innocent des JJntteri a , ii 848 ; Devic 
and Vaiss^tte, vi. 288-289, 818; Migne, PL cexvi. 
cols. 138-141). Narbonne saved itself from a like 
fate only by an anticipatory execution of a number 
of the Cathari. Montpellier, owing to its long 
and approved loyalty to the Church, altogether 
escaped ; but Innocent could vaunt that 500 towns 
and castles had been wrested from the enemies of 
the Faith, while the gieater part of Septimania 
was reduced to the appearance of a desert. So 
great, indeed, was the scarcity of supplies, that 
the French leaders, having completed their forty 
days’ term of service, and seeing no prospect of 
further plunder, were fain to return home. Simon 
de Montfort, fourth earl of Leicester, alone re¬ 
mained. In the lie de France he held only a 
petty seigneury, and having been appointed suc¬ 
cessor to Raymond Roger in the viscounty of 
Reziers and Carcassonne, he found himself virtu¬ 
ally an autocrat in the government of the desolated 
province. Although he was by education and con¬ 
viction an ardent Catholic, his religious enthusiasm 
was probably fanned by a sense of personal wrong. 
In 1107 he had been mulcted by John of England 
of all the estates which he inherited through his 
mother in that country. Raymond of Toulouse, on 
the other hand, had married Joan, John’s sister, 
and daughter of Eleanor of Aquitaine. If we add 
to these considerations the fact that King John of 
England was at this very time excommunicate, 
owing to his maltreatment and defiance in Eng¬ 
land of that same episcopal order whose power de 
Montfort was pledged to restore in Languedoc, we 
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cannot hut see that hatred of heresy can hardly 
have been the sole motive which urged on the stern 
Norman knight in his merciless career. Before 
the year 1210 had passed, John himseli received 
intimation that his own barons were plotting to 
lace the crown which he wore on the head of 
imon de Montfort. 

The circumstances under which Simon was now 
called upon to administer his territory were, 
however, sulliciently discouraging. Funds began 
entirely to fail him, and tins at the very time 
when the few knights who had remained with 
hint were demanding double pay, to indemnity 
them for the absence of the plunder which the 
country no longer afforded. In his difficulties 
lie appealed to Innocent. The pontiff, already 
ovei burdened by the demands consequent upon 
the Fourth Crusade (see CltUSADliS), was unable 
to respond with pecuniary aid, but wrote to the 
Emperor Otto, the Kings of Aragon and Castille, 
and ‘ numerous powerful knights and ladies,’ to 
invoke their assistance (Migne, PL ccvi. cols. 141- 
157). At the same time, we find him gratefully 
acknowledging the service which Simon had ren¬ 
dered in restoring to the papal exchequer the 
hearth tax of three pennies per annum which the 
lawless barons of Languedoc had, in many cases, 
been diverting to their ow n uses. 

In the meantime, Raymond, sorely pressed by 
the demands imposed on him by the papal envoys, 
was reduced almost to desperation by being for 
a third tune excommunicated, the sentence hav¬ 
ing been pronounced by a Council at Avignon, 
6 Sept., 1209. Re resolved on a personal appeal to 
Innocent, lieforc whom (Jan., 1210), having been 
admitted to an audience in the Lateran, he laid 
a statement of his grievances. Accounts differ 
with regald to wdiat actually took place on this 
occasion ; but it is probable that the pontiff deemed 
it prudent to disow'n, to some extent, the relentless 
iroceedings of his legates, one of whom, Milo, 
md just died, and he now’ enjoined that Ray¬ 
mond, who had complied with all the conditions 
originally imposed, should be reinstated in pos¬ 
session of Ills castles, and that his lands should be 
relieved from further requisitions (Migne, PL,ib. 
cols. 171-173). His instructions, however, either 
ari ived too late, or were wilfully disiegarded by his 
legates, to whom Toulouse was now called upon to 
surrendei its count. But the dwellers in the city 
and in the faubourg alike, holding themselves hound 
by their oath of allegiance to then seigneurs, re¬ 
fused compliance ; and it was with difficulty that the 
archbishop of tin* city, a staunch supporter of Simon, 
succeeded m inducing a certain number of the citi¬ 
zens to support the latter, uudei whose lender- 
shin there now' ensued, throughout the Toulousain 
and Septiumma (June, 1210 to Sept., 1212), a long 
series of plunderings and massacres, accompanied 
by almost unprecedented atrocities, wherever the 
defenceless victims refused to abjure their errors. 
At the strong fortress of Minerve, near Narbonne, 
140 Perfecti w r ere hurled or threw themselves on 
to the burning pyre (Devic ami Vaisskfcte, vi. 329- 
331). At Lavaur, taken after a stubborn defence, 
the well is still shown into which the widowed 
‘ Lady of the City,’ the bounteous Giralda, and 
her daughter, w-ere flung, and stones rolled down 
upon their bodies. The governor and eighty 
knights w r ere either suspended on the gallows or 
put to the sword. Termes, Castres, and other 
towns were the scenes of similar horrors, Toulouse 
and Mon tan ban being, eventually, the only two 
which remuined in the possession of Raymond 
[Guillelmi de Podio Laurentii Hint. Albig., cc. 17, 
18 [in Duchesne (A.), Hist. Franc. Script ., v.]; 
Devic and Vaiss&tte, vi. 342, 356-358, 384 ; Peter of 
Cernay, Migne, PL ccxiii. cc. 37, 52, 53 ; La Chan¬ 


son de la Croisade , stanzas lxvii.-lxxiv. (ed. Paul 
Meyer, ii. 83-91); Voyage en France (35kme skrie), 
269J. 

The war itself must now be regarded as assuming 
another phase, and Innocent himself became aware 
that a reaction was setting in throughout Lan¬ 
guedoc, as, to quote the expression of Paul Meyer, 
‘ it became clear that the Crusade was designed to 
accomplish nothing less than the substitution of 
some enterprising adventurers from France for 
the ancient seigniorial families of the South ’ {La 
Chanson , etc., In trod. p. xxiv ; Kauriel, Hist, de 
la Croisade ., In trod. pp. xlviii-1). 

The doctrines of the (’atharist were again openly 
spoused, as a powerful incentive to renewed re¬ 
sistance. The Count de Foix, Raymond Roger, 
reverted to his former deliant attitude. The 
Catholic leaders, on the other hand, perceiving 
how closely political supremacy was involved 
in the suppression of heresy, began to asseit 
their position with increased emphasis. Arnold 
Amalric, the abbot of Citeaux, usurped to him¬ 
self the title of duke of Narbonne (Lueliaire, 
Innocent m., p. 188), and imposed oaths ol 
lidehty and homage on the former subjects of 
Raymond of Toulouse. Simon, however, with 
his habitual astuteness, professed, in the lirst 
instance, to ignore his own position, and, writing 
to Philip (Aug., 1211), said that he had instiucted 
his envoys to assume possession of all the territory 
wrested from Raymond, and to hold the same 
until the rightful owner should he deelaied (ib. 
178). By the middle of the following year, how¬ 
ever, his lepresentatives in Rome preferred the 
demand for ins recognition as lord of Languedoc ; 
in a chaiter of 14 Sept., 1212, granted by the 
abbot of Moissac, that dignitary expressly de¬ 
clared that ‘ God has justly assigned to Simon de 
Montfort the territory of his adversary ’ (ib. 189). 
In the following December, Simon himself con¬ 
vened an assembly at Pamiers, to which the 
seigneurs, the clergy, and the citizens of the 
province were alike summoned,—the great politi¬ 
cal revolution which was in process being tlnnly 
disguised by their being themselves invited to 
become members of the Commission which 


existed. As Lueliaire points out, however, Simon 
de Montfort posed as the saviour of the land, whose 
mission it was to establish order, centralization, 
and peace; arid for a time there weie those who 
firmly believed that they should obtain these 
blessings at his hands. 

The king of Aragon was still Simon’s suzerain, 
and, with the support of Innocent, was able to 
assert his rights. He regarded with no small 
alarm his great vassal’s monopoly of influence and 
the impending political changes. As soon, accord¬ 
ingly, as the Crusade was pronounced by Innocent 
to l>e at an end (Jan., 1213), Peter’s first endeavour 
was to submit to a Council convened at Lavaur 
(16 Jan.) u memorandum, drawn up with the 
design of showing that Raymond himself had 
never been proved a heretic, and that neither he 
nor his cousin, the count of Cornminges, nor the 
count of Foix, nor Gaston de Bkarn, had ever 
accepted the Albigensian doctrines. It was the 
lesign of the Council, however, to complete the 
;ouiit’s ruin rather than to afford liim the 
ipportunity of regaining the confidence of Inno¬ 
cent, and counter-representations were made at 
the Lateran, couched in terms of such urgency, 
that the pontiff, notwithstanding his distrust of 
Simon and the Norman party, wa-> prevailed upon 
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to change his attitude completely. ‘The sup¬ 
porters of heresy,’ lie now wrote to King Peter, 

* are more dangerous than the heretics themselves,’ 
at the same time plainly intimating that further 
obduracy would be visited with another Crusade 
( Eput . xvi. No. 48; Migne, PL ccxvi. col. 851). 
Soon after, hostilities were resumed ; and Peter, 
along with his allies, now appeared at the head of a 
great army outside the walls of the strong fortress 
of Mu ret, where Simon, with a small body of 
knights, awaited their attack. The disastrous 
del eat which the confederates there sustained, 
involving, as it did, the death of the king and 
the dispelsion of his forces (12 Sept., 1213), sealed 
the fate of Raymond's party. He himself is next 
heard of at the court of John Lackland, at 
Periguoux, proliering a now worthless homage. 
Simon’s son, Amaury, now married Beatrice, the 
heiress of J)aupluny; Toulouse surrendered to 
Montfort, and the whole of southern Prance be¬ 
came incorporated with the French kingdom. 
Towards the close of the year, the Troubadour, 
William of Tudela, gives plaee (line 2768) to his 
successor in the Chanson , which henceforth becomes 
of primary value as a contemporary historical 
source, being at once highly original and always 
to be trusted (P. Meyer, Introd. vol. i. xci-xciii). 

In 1214, Innocent rescinded the prohibition to 
preach the Crusade, and in the course of the 
year a hundred thousand ‘pilgrims’ poured into 
Languedoc. Their first military achievement was 
the capture of Maurillac, on which occasion we 
hud a reference to the Waldenses, seven of whom 
were burnt ‘ with great joy’ as incorrigible in the 
attestation of their errors (Devie and Vaissfette. 
vi. 445). Concurrently with this movement, the 
victory achieved by the royal forces over Otto IV. 
at Bouvme.s (27 July, 1214) broke the power of the 
barons throughout the icalm, and was hailed by 
tbeclcTgv as an auspicious triumph for the cause 
of unity in the Chuich. At the Council of Mont* 
pelliei (8 .Ian., 1215), Simon was unanimously 
elected ‘prince and sovereign’ of Languedoc; and 
in the following April, Prince Louis, accompanied 
by the new lord of the province and by Peter of 
Beneventum, the new papal legate, set out on 
a progress through the scenes of the war. The 
towns, still secretly hostile to de Montfort, threw 
open then gates to the representatives of the 
Crown and the Holy See. Innocent, however, 
although he formally acknowledged the new 
governor of the conquered territory, would never 
recognize him as its rightful lord, and subse- 

S |uciitly, when called upon to arbitrate in the 
leree contention between Simon and the abbot 
Arnold for the dukedom of Narbonne, gave his 
decision in favour of the monastic dignitary. 

At the memorable Lateral) Council of Nov., 1215, 
Raymond was once more, and finally, confronted 
with his accusers; and here, again, we find the 
pontiff strongly urging that the exiled count 
should be ieinstated in the Toulousain. His 
advice was supported by a small minority of 
bishops, whose counsel Peter of Ccrnay does not 
scruple to stigmatize as that of an ‘ Ahitliopliel ’ 
(Hist. Allriff. c. 83; Migne, PL ccxiii. col. 700), and 
it was rejected by a vast majority. The brief 
allusion of the monkish chronicler to the fact 
of this divergence of opinion is illustrated at 
length by the contemporary Troubadour, in a 
manner which brings home to us the fact that 
this famous Council, to quote the language of 
Fauriel, was really ‘nothing less than a great 
political congress, at which the passions, ideas, 
ambitions, and secular aims of the time are to be 
discerned, for the moment, in actual open conflict’ 
(Hist., de la Potsie Proven$ale y iii. 159). In the 
sequel, Innocent himself was under the necessity 


of issuing a decree whereby Raymond was 
adjudged to have forfeited his right to govern, 
and condemned to pass the remainder of his life 
as a penitent, only a small annuity being granted 
him, winch, together with his wife’s dow’ry, was 
deemed sufficient for his maintenance. The 
Council assigned to de Montfoit all the territory 
which he had wtested from the heretics, along 
with Toulouse and Montauban, but it was ordered 
that the unconquered larulB ‘in Piovmcia’ (beyond 
the Rhone) should, for a time, be held in com¬ 
mission, and that in the event of the count’s only 
son (a youth of fifteen, against whom no imputa¬ 
tion of lieiesy had been pieferred) giving proof, 
by his ‘fidelity and upright conveisation,’ oi 
genuine merit, provision should ultimately be 
made for him therefrom (Hist. Altnff., col. 701 ; 
Guill. de Pod. Laur., c. 34; Vaissctte, iii. 280; 
Devic and Vaissfctte, vi. 475, 477). 

To all outward seeming, Raymond was now 
permanently excluded from a public career. The 
decisions of the Lateran Council had, however, 
been received throughout both the Toulousain ami 
Provence with a general dissatisfaction which 
emboldened both father and son to sail, in the 
spring of 1216, for Marseilles, wheie they were 
received with enthusiasm, and a rising in their 
favour took plaee, which forthwith extended up 
the Rhone and into Aragon, while large subsidies 
arrived from England. A conflict ensued, of 
which the Provencal poet supplies us with an 
animated description, but the incidents of which 
are of military rather than religious interest; 
though it is deserving of notice that the weapons 
of ecclesiastical approval and censure were wielded 
by both parties, in entire contempt for the attitude 
of the Roman pontiff. At lleaucaire ( Helium - 
yuadrum) the insurgents, after capturing that 
important fortress, were stimulated to the work 
of reconstructing the defences by the promise of 
indulgences held out by Raymond’s chaplain, and 
both knights and ladies applied themselves assidu¬ 
ously to the toil; while, in the following year, 
when Simon de Montfort appeared outside the 
walls of revolted Toulouse, lie stood scarcely in 
happier relations to the Church than Raymond 
hunself, having been excommunicated by Ins ow’n 
ecclesiastical superior, Arnold, duke of Narlxmne, 
on some pretext arising out of their bittci con¬ 
tention for the dukedom (Fauriel, Hut. de la 
Croisade , 3995-4014 ; Lea, Hist, of the lnquisit. 
i. 184). As Innocent had died in the pre< eding 
year (July, 1216), and his successor, ilononus hi., 
sustained his policy in Languedoc with increased 
vigour, it is evident that the broader questions 
at issue were almost lost sight of in those of 
purely local impoi lance. 

On commencing operations, for the third time, 
against Toulouse, Simon prayed that if he failed 
to recapture the city he might perish in the 
attempt, while, if successful, lie vowed that he 
would reduce it to ashes (Fauriel, ib. 7835-7855). 
The citizens, on the other hand, conscious that 
mercy was not to be looked for at his hands, 
repelled his attacks with a desperate energy, 
which, after a siege of nine months, was rewarded 
by his being killed (25 June, 1218) by a huge stone 
hurled from the wall by a mangonel, his brother 
Guy having only a minute before fallen by bis 
side ,—Ez esc.ridan la joy a, car e.v Dieus vnercenars 
(‘shouts of joy arise, for God is merciful’), 
exclaims the Troubadour (ib. 8434-8456, 8475; 
Meyer, i. 342, also ii. 421 ; Sundys, Hut. of 
Classical Scholarship 3 , i. 549). At the news of 
the tyrant’s death, the Catharists and their sup¬ 
porters now’ flew to arms throughout Languedoc; 
and Ilonorius, alarmed at the prospect, addressed 
to IMnlip an urgent remonstrance, which resulted 
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in the appearance of Prince Louis at the head of 
an at my, whose achievements in the field are 
remembered only by the massacre at Mannande, 
when 5000 men, women, and children were put to 
death by order of the bishop of Saint.es, on the 
sole ground of their assumed heretical beliefs, and 
the city itself was burnt (Guill. de Pod. Laur. 
p. 6K5; Fauriel, ib. 9306-9320). An endeavour to 
inflict like exemplary punishment on Toulouse 
was baflled, and, after laying siege to the city 
for forty days, on 1 Aug., 1219 Louis struck his 
camp and returned to Prance. The Albigeois took 
fresh heart, and many of the towns winch had 
been wrested from them by the sword of Simon 
were now recovered. Eventually, after a war 
extending over two more years, Amaury de 
Montfort was fain to bribe the. French monarch 
to lenewed interference, by offering to surrender 
to him the entire territory which had been ad¬ 
judged to his late father. It was at this juncture 
that Raymond VI. died (Aug., 1222) ; his inter¬ 
ment in 'consecrated ground was forbidden ; and 
for nearly a century and a half the remains, 
denied the rites of burial, were exposed to sight, 
within the precincts of the Hospital of the Knights 
of St. John, outside Toulouse (C. Molinier, L'En- 
sevelissement de Hnxnwnd VI.). 

During Simon's rule, large numbers of the 
Gatharists had lied to Rulgaua and Croatia,—to 
return, at his death, inspired with renewed zeal 
by the exhortations of their Pope, or metropolitan, 
in those regions,—while they were encouraged and 
sustained in the renewal of the conflict in the 
Narhonnaise by the teachings of his delegate, one 
Bartholomew of Carcassonne (Devic and Vaissfette, 
vi. 567-568). The disputations with the Catholics 
were again held; and in the years 1225-1226 the 
famous Franciscan, Antony of Padua, had 
appeared in the Toulousain anti the Narbonnaiae 
to urge on the persecutor the resumption of 
hostilities (ib. vi. 591-595). In the national 
archives of Paris are still to be seen the letters, 
written in 1227 bv the metropolitan of Sens and 
the bishop of Chartres, ottering contributions 
towards a new Crusade against the Albigenses 
(Lea, Hist, of the. Inquisition , l. 201). Eventually, 
after a long and gallant struggle, Raymond VII. 
submitted ; and was compelled, by the Treaty of 
Meaux (1229), to accept a series of onerous and 
humiliating conditions — the demolition of the 
greater part of the walls of Toulouse, the cession 
to the French Crown of territory amounting to 
two-thirds of his father’s dominions (of which, 
however, a part had been included in the sur¬ 
render, above mentioned, by Amaury), the cession 
to the Roman See of the marquisate of Provence 
(the portion of Provence on the left bank of the 
Rhone), while in Toulouse itself he was required 
to institute a school of studies, which subse¬ 
quently developed into the university, but was 
now conceived on lines designed to ensure the 
predominance of strictly Catholic teaching (Martin, 
Hut. de France 4 , iv. 149-150). 

In assenting to the foregoing conditions, Ray¬ 
mond can have been actuated by no other 
sentiment than a conviction of the political 
unwisdom of prolonging a racial conflict against 
forces which were overw helming; but in promising 
his active and unsparing co-operation in the 
extirpation of heresy, and subsequently befriend¬ 
ing the two great Mendicant Outers (he is said 
even to have urged on the papal legate in the 
work of organizing the Inquisition within his own 
diminished territory), it is probable that he w*as 
giving expression to a contrite sense of the 
internal folly w r hich had brought such ruin on 
iis house, and that the manner m which Innocent 1 
had compassionated his helpless boyhood may I 


have instilled into the young count a genuine 
admiration of his protector, and sympathy with 
his designs. That sagacious pontill had seen very 
clearly, some years before his death, that, how¬ 
ever effective lire and sword might prove in the 
temporary eflheemerit of heresy, something nioie 
was needed to prevent the recrudescence of an 
ancient faith sincerely, however wrongly, held. 
Notwithstanding his habitual tendency to tempor¬ 
ize, he had accordingly drawn up a series of 
instructions wdiich represent an important inno¬ 
vation upon preceding methods (Douais, L’ln- 
quisition, 1906, p. 6). The mode of procedure 
m a judge’s court, at that time, was still that of 
the old Roman tribunal; the magistrate always 
awaited the appearance of an accuser before he 
intervened to punish the malefactor. But, how¬ 
ever adequate such a method might be iound in 
dealing wutli offences against the person or against 
property, Innocent perceived that it failed alto- 
get her to reach a particular class of citizens, 
distinguished generally by their blameless life 
and inoffensive conduct, but lying undci grave 
suspicion owning to their abstention fioin the 
prescribed forms of public worship, and their 
secret gatherings. If such conduct wen* really a 
shelter for rumouied malpractices, it was certain 
that, stronger motives were requited to induce the 
arrusator to come forward, and hence the insti¬ 
tution of the inqnisitm , a system of inquiry, 
authorized in legal form and terminology, for 
bringing home to the offender a definite charge. 
As early as 1183, Lucius III. had enjoined upon 
the bishop of each diocese the necessit y of seeking 
out and passing sentence on heretics (Mansi [1644], 
xxviii. 6), although Luchaire appears to be in 
error in supposing that his instructions were 
actually formulated as a decretal (Douais, op. cit. 
pp 18-20); the inquisitio, moreover, post ulated the 
inquisitor , and it. was not until the wide-spread 
activity and devotion of the Dominican Order had 
become manifest that Innocent could discern the 
instrumentality for wdiich he had been looking. 
Between the years 1204 and 1213 he issued four 
decretals [subsequently re-enacted by (Iregoiy ix. 
(1227-1241)], in which the system of secret inquiry 
was formally recognized (ib. op. cit. 6, 7), and duec- 
tion given that investigations should he instituted 
throughout the province of Arles, and in the 
dioceses of Agde, Lodfeve, Verceil, Tarragona, and 
Geneva (Potthast, Regesta , 2516, 2672, 2876, 4628). 
It is, how r ever, maintained by Douais that even 
these instructions were general in their scope, 
specifying, as they do, no particular offence or 
persons. But when the dioceses to w'hich they 
were sent (as specified by himself, pp 6-S), to¬ 
gether wdtli the time of their promulgation, are 
considered, it is difficult not to infer that they 
must have been directly aimed at the Albigensian 
heresy. By the machinery thus brought, into 
operation, the Inquisition (wdiich may be considered 
to date from the year 1229) obtained the evidence 
on which its first proceedings were grounded, and 
was enabled to arrogate to itself a function beyond 
the power of the already existing ecclesiastical 
courts; while the Inquisitor, if we accept the 
view of Douais, represented an authority which 
the supreme pontiff alone had the power to 
delegate (/„’ Inquisition, pp. 9-13). 

From the year 1229, accordingly, the history of 
the Albigenses becomes mainly associated with 
the proceedings of the Inquisition, and will be 
found treated under that heading; while for an 
admirable illustration of this later period, the 
experiences of Bernard DHicieux, as described 
by B. Haur6au (1877), should also be consulted. 

i^ith the advance of the fourteenth century, the 
Catharist almost disappears in Western Europe, 
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although occasionally showing a bold front against 
the Dominicans in Toulouse. In the East, in their 
undent home in Bosnia, on the other hand, the)' 
more than held their ground, even compelling 
the Franciscans to retire from the kingdom (see 
Bogomils) ; and so recently as 1875 a paragraph in 
Lt Temps stated that members of the sect were still 
to be found in that country. They were also to be 
met with, long after the Inquisition had done its 
work, secluded in the valleys of the Pyrenees ; but 
for the last four centuries they have often been 
confused with the Waldenses, and their inde¬ 
pendent existence becomes, in consequence, more 
ditlicult to trace. In Germany the Catharist be¬ 
comes lost in the ‘Ketzer* [Schmidt, Hist i. 141, 
ii. 232-233; Lombard (Alex.), Pauhriens , etc. 
(1899), 269-275]. In Albi itself, their final dis¬ 
appearance may, perhaps, be inferred from the 
fact that in 1404 the bishop of Amlxuse is to he 
found giving orders that the hones of St. Amarand 
should be brought from Vieux {supra, p. 277“) and 
deposited in the cathedral church of St. Cecilia, 
as in a city no longer tainted with heresy (Gregory 
of Tours, ed. Huinart, col. 787-788 n.). 

Litisratukk. — I. Contemporary, —(l.) Anns Comnena, 
Alexius, lit» iv oh 4, xiv. co. 8 and 9, xv. ch 8. (H.) Peter of 
Vaux-Cernxy (Petrus Sartiensis), De factis et tnumjihis 
SimoniH count it de Monteforti (t,o Simon's death in 1218), 
Migric, /’Lccxiii., Paris, 1866 Peter was the nephew of Guy, 
the abbot of the monastery of Vaux-Cernay, with whom ho went 
to Provence in 1200 ; he was the partial admirer of Simon, and 
is his apologist throughout (in ) William de Puylaurens 
(Guillelinus ae Podlo Laurentii), Ifistnrxa AUngcnrium (to the 
year 1272). William was chaplain to Count Raymond vu., and 
wrotr long after the Crusade. Although not always strictly im¬ 
partial, he is entitled to the highest credit as an accurate and 
honest writer, (iv ) La Chanton de la Croisade centre let 
AUngeois, first made known and edited by C. Faiiriel (Paris, 
1837). This edition is altogether superseded by that of Paul 
Meyer (2 vols , Paris, 1875-1879); the editor in his Preface 
(i-cxix) has established the following conclusions: (1) The 
Chanton is the production of two writers, differing considerably 
in their diction, style, and ideas, the former being one William 
of Tndela (in Navarre), an ardent partisan of the Crusaders , the 
latter, who commences line 2768 and carries ori the narrative to 
the siege of Toulouse (June, 1219), was a native of that city, and 
shows himself throughout a devoted adherent of the party of 
the seigneurs who opposed the Crusade Notwithstanding 
some important omissions, ht supplies us with a narrative of 
the highest value in relation to the subject and of great 
historical merit. (2) In the oourseof the 15th cent, the whole 
poem was reproduced in a prose version (which, like the 
original, is In a mixture of Provenyal and Romanic). This 
\ermon is generally cited as by L'Anonym*, and is printed by 
Oeuc and VamsHte among the P rennet (vol. viil 1-203) It 
has small literary merit, and, since its claim to be regarded as 
an original production has been thus refuted, can no longer 
he regarded as of any historical value (i ) The Letters, or 
Registers, of Innocent til. (Mignc, CL cexiv -ocxvh ) are of 
primary importance (vi.) The treatise by Eckbert, abbot of 
Schaunang, in the diocese of Tr6v«s, entitled, Sermonet xill. 
advertus pettiferus fordistimotque Calharonim damnatos 
erroret et haeretes (Migne, CL exov 11), and the Letter of Ever- 
wrein of Stelnfeld to Bernard of Clairvaux, De haereticis sui 
temporis (Migne, PL clxxxii. 670), both written eirc. 1160, are 
recognized sources for the doctrinal belief of the Catharmts of 
that period. That of Alanus de Insulis, bishop of Auxerre, Dt 
Fuix Cathaliea contra hoereticos tnn iemporitt (ib. cex 305) deals 
specially with the Alhigensian heresy It appeared towards the 
close of the century, and was shortly followed by the Libellut 
contra Catharot (ib. cciv. 772-792) of Bonacursus, a heretic 
who had returned to the Church, and who gives, along with 
the doctrines of the Catharists, the recognized arguments for 
their refutation. It was owing to a conviction that the 
arguments advanced by MonHa in his advertus Catharot et 
Waldenses Libri V. (Rome, 1748) were also largely applicable 
to Lutheran tenets, that the Dominican Ricchtni first published 
this treatise, together with two noteworthy dissertations on 
the Catharists and Waldenses. The Summa de ('athans et 
Leonisttsot Reinerius Sacchoni (ctr. 1300) is printed in M&rtfene 
et Durand, Thesaurus Rows, vol. v.; and another text, largely 
interpolated and with a different title, is given by the Jesuit 
Gretscr (Opera, xii. II.). 

II. MANUSCRIPTS .—Chiefly the collection l)oat, now in the 
Biblioth&qur Nationale in Paris, forming 258 vols. in folio; 
these relate solely to the proceedings of the Inquisition. For 
critical account of Bame, see Mohtuer (Chas ), L‘ Inquisition, 
etc JStude tur let sources de ton fhstoire, Paris, 1881. 

III. Modern Literature.— Catel (G. de), Hxdoire dot 
Comtes de Toulouse, Toulouse, 1623; Benoist (Jean), a 
Dominican, published at Paris in 1691 his Histoire dst 
Albigeots et act Vaudoit, 2 vols. [a eulogium of persecution, 
containing, however. Important documents]; Limborch 


(Phil.), Uistona fnqutnhomt, Amsterdam, 1692, D’Achiry, 
Spicilegium vetermn aliquot Scnphnum, cd. de la Barre, 
3 vols, Paris, 1723 , Jas (P.), de Wa/drnsium secta ah Albi- 
gemnhus bene dustinquenda, Levden, 1834 ; Maitland (S. R.), 
Facts and Documents illustrative of the History, Doctrine, 
and Hites of the aw lent Alhigvnaes and Waldenses, London, 
1838; Compayr£, fitudes hi'toi iguer el domments inedifs sur 
I’Albiqeou, etc , 1841 ; Hurtrr (Fried ), Qesrh Pahst Innocent 
dst Dritten, 4 vols, Hamburg, 1842, Schmidt (C.), Iluitoire 
et doctrine de la Secte des Cathaies ou Alhutems, 2 vols . Paris, 
1849; Teuletand de Lahorde, Layettes du Tiesor des Charles, 

3 vols , Paris, 1S63-1875, Devic and Vaissette, II istoire g/nirale 
de Languedoc, 1H72-1H90, 10 vols , Toulouse, 1873 [this edition 
refers to the corresponding passages in the edition of 1733- 
1755, and embodies in the Preuves a large amount of new 
material]; the Annuaire tor 1879 of Hull, de la Sue. de l'Hist, 
de France (pp 233-285) contains Ia Debat d’lzam et de. Smart 
de Figueiras with Introd., notes, and tr by Paul Meyer. 
The ‘disputation’ (m Provencal) is between an Inquisitor 
(Izarn) and a heretic bishop (Smart), and turns successively 
on nine of the chief Catharist tenets held herctual by the 
Church , Hauriau (B.), Bernard Dflineux et L'Inquisition 
Albigeoite, Paris, 1877 ; Lombard (Alex), Pauhciens, Bul- 
qarei et lions-Homines en Orient et en Occident , Geneva, 1879 , 
Molinier (Charles), VInquisition dans le Midi de la France 
au xix ie et ou xt pe sic de, Paris, 1881 ; Douais (Mgr ), Lee 
Alhu/eois, leurs Orij/inr*.", etc , PariH, 1880, L Allngfisme et 
l*s Ft Mr et Prtcheurs d Far bonne au xuu tilde. Pans, 1894, 
/,’Inquisition see Origmes, sa Pruetdure, Paris, 1900 . Lea 
(H C ), History of the Inquisition of the Middle. Ages, 3 voI« , 
London, 1888; Luchaire (Achille) Innocent in , Home et 
Italis. Pans, 1905, Innocent II!., la Crmeads des Allngeois, 
Paris, 1905; Cartelheri (Alex.), Philipp ll August vols i. 
and ii., Leipzig, 1906 ; Guiraud (J.), Cartulaire de Sotre-Dame 
de Prouille, 2 vols. Paris, 1907 [the first volume contains an 
fititde sur C Albighsme Languedocien aux xnr xius Slides 
by M. Guiraud, grounded chiefly on the MSS Doat, with criti¬ 
cisms on the original sources, and also notes on the following 
questions :—The distinctive features of the Alhigenses and the 
Waldenses ; the latter, the writer points nut, sometimes upheld 
the teaching of the Church in opposition to thr former (pp. 
xxlx-xxx), the universal belief of the C’atharist-s that there was 
no salvation within the pale of the Jewish Church, not excepting 
even the Patriarchs (xiix-lvn); their estimate of the Catholic 
Church as absolutely corrupt, and incapable of originating cither 
what was morally good or socially salutary (xlix, lx), Ihr endura, 
as a faint) \ disguised mode of suicide,—although the writer 
admits that turn a charge finds no support m the indictments 
of the Inquisition (Kin), he holds, however, that the Oathar- 
ista, by their rejection of the sa< ramenta of the Church and 
their denial of the lawfulness of marriage, of oaths, and of 
capital punishment, undermined the foundations of social lifa 
as conceived in the Middle Ages (lxxx-l\x\i\) In the sixth ch. 
he defines more precisely the limits and act)\ ity of the (Catharist 
Churches both in France and in Germain ; in the ninth lie 
represents the whole movement as originating in the ancient 
faiths of the East, through the media of Gnostic and Maui- 
chmstic teaching]; Acta Aragonensia • Quellen zur Birchen • u. 
Kulturgeschichlt aus der diplomat ischen K or respondent Jay met 
II. (1291-1327), ed. H Finke (Berlin, 1907) 

.1. Bass Mu lunger. 

ALCHEMY (Greek and Roman).—At present 
our knowledge of ancient alchemy is based upon a 
collection of chemical recipes in a Leyden Papyrus 
(X, ed. Leernans, Papyri Musei Lncjduno-Batavi- 
ensis, ii., 1885), and a number of manuscripts in 
several libraries, containing a Byzantine and Medi¬ 
eval collection of chemical treatises. Chief among 
these are a Marciauus in Venice, dating fioni the 
10th or Uth cent., and a Parisinus in the Bibho- 
thfeque Nationale, written in 1473. The material 
contained in these manuscripts was edited by 
Bcrthelot and Ruelle in the ('ullertion den Alchim- 
istr.s Greet, Paris, 1888. Unfortunately, this latter 
edition is without any critical value, not only as 
regards the constitution of the text, but as regards 
the writings of the most important, among the 
authors contained in the collection. For, instead 
of retaining the order, or at least, the treatises 
as they are given in the MS, the editors have 
attempted an arrangement, by ages ; and to attain 
this aim they have cut up the collection, so that it 
is with the greatest difliculty that one can obtain 
an idea of the treatises as they were given in the 
original collection. The difficulty is increased by 
the tact that even our best manuscript, the Mar- 
cianus, is in reality a second edition, with omis¬ 
sions and additions, of an earlier collection, perhaps 
of the 9th cent., while the younger codices contain 
much material of very doubtful character. A final 
judgment must therefore be postponed until some 
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scholar has re-edited the Corpus Chemicorum in a 
manner to conform to modern demands. (On this 
question compare W. Meyer, Verzeichnis der Hand- 
schriften im preussischen Staate, i. 1, 5, 1893). 

The notices of the ancients themselves in regard 
to the history of alchemy are scarce. The alleged 
mentions of the ‘ science ’ in the poet Manilius 
(under Tiberius), iv. 243ft'., and in Pliny’s HN 
xxxiii. 79, referring to an attempt of Caligula to 
make gold, are more than doubtful. The first 
authentic testimony points to the time of Diocle¬ 
tian. According to Suidas (AtoK\rjTtav6t and Xrjpela), 
the emperor ordered all Egyptian books on the 
making of gold and silver to be burnt. We are 
thus taken back to the beginning of the 3rd cent, 
of our era, a period which teemed with secret, 
magical, and astrological writings. To the same 
time points a notice of the Byzantine historian 
Georgios Synkellos (8-9 cent.), that Julius Afri- 
canus mentioned the science of chemistry (676, 10, 
ed. Bonn). Dining the 4th cent, the possibility 
of alchemy was denied by Themiatius (Or. iv. 214, 
ed. Petau), and /Eneas of Gaza (5th cent.) is 
undoubtedly well acquainted with its existence. 
None of these authors, however, uses the modern 
name. This was formerly believed to be secured 
by a passage in the astrologer and Christian writer 
Firmicus Maternus (5th cent.), but the passage is 
a late interpolation (cf. the edition by kroll- 
Skutsch, Leipzig, 1898). 

The notice in Suidas points to Egypt as the ori¬ 
ginal home of alchemy. To the same country the 
legendary history of the pseudo-science also points. 
The ancient alchemists knew a great many stories 
about the mystic origin of their art. It was said 
to have been taught by the fallen angels, by Isis, by 
Miriam the sister of Moses (the last trace of that 
legend has been preserved in the ‘bain-marie’ of 
modern chemistry), and so forth. But even their 
bust tradition ascribed the invention of the ‘ holy 
mystery ’ to the philosopher Democritus of Greece. 
This tradition takes us at once to Alexandria, 
where a luxuriant growth of forgeries under the 
name of the atomistic philosopher had sprung up, 
largely ascribed to a certain Bolos of Mendes, 
living al>out the beginning of our era. (The litera¬ 
ture in Berthelot, Hist, dt Valchimie grecque, Paris, 
1885; cf. Pauly Wissowa, i. s.v. ‘ Alchemic *). To 
Egypt the very name also points (Hofl'mann, Hdwtb. 
der Chemie , ii. 51611’,, ami Wissowa, l.c.). 

The extant works on alchemy fall into two 
classes, roughly represented by the Leyden Papy¬ 
rus and by the Collection. The former class is 
purely technical, not yet infected by mystical 
ideas, and designed for practical purposes. The 
second class starts likewise from practical work, 
but from the outset is indissolubly interwoven 
with mystical thoughts. As time went on 
without bringing the alchemists any nearer to 
the solution of the eagerly sought mystery, specu¬ 
lations and fantastic hallucinations overlay the 
practical nucleus in ever increasing masses, until 
towards the end of the Middle Ages the writings 
of the adepts had become one vast farrago of 
allegories, each one in its turn calling forth a 
still more allegorical commentary, until the 18th 
cent, brought about a revolution and a return to 
practical work, and began the modem science of 
chemistry. 

We ahall now rapidly pass in review the extant works. The 
lieyden Papyrus belongs to a group of papyri found together in 
tigynt in the early part of the 19th cent, and purchased by the 
Leyden Museum. Among these, three stand out prominent as 
a related group. They are known by the letters X (our papyrus), 
V, and W. The last two have of late come into greater pro¬ 
minence by the excellent treatment to which they have been 
subjected by Albrecht Dieterich (‘ Papyrus Magica V ’ in Jahrb. 
/. Phiblogie, Suppl. xvi.; Abraxas, Studitn zur ReHgionsgesch. 
dee spateren Altertums , 1891). They are our most valuable | 
source for studying the syncretistlc religion of later antiquity as I 


reflected in the mind of the vulgar. With these our X must be 
grouped, as it was found with them. The great maBS of its 
recipes, it is true, contain nothing but prescriptions for the 
apprentices of some cheating gold- and silver-smith. But these 
prescriptions are interspersed with others referring to supersti¬ 
tion. Small wonder, for the art of the metal-worker from the 
earliest times was considered to be specially connected with 
magic; witness the legends of the miraculous creations of 
llephirstus, of his Telchines and Daktyloi (see on these 
Reseller's Lex. der <jr. u. rum. Mi/thnlogie, s.v.), and the northern 
legends of the smith Wieland. Traces of this belief have lasted 
into our own tunes. Even to-day the village blacksmith is 
usually ‘the wise man,’ if not actually the wizard, of his village. 

Alchemy in the proper sense of the word cannot be said to ne 
found in X. But a large number of its recipes have for their 
end to produce an alloy of baser metals which cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished from the genuine article, so much so that even a 
member of the guild snail not be able to detect the fraud. But 
two of its prescriptions use a ‘never-ending material’ and a 
special kind of asemon This asemon, originally the Egyptian 
name ( asem ) of an alloy of gold and Hilver, perhaps the so-called 
elcktron, is here conceived as a material which can give the 
qvalities of the precious metals to the base ones. It acts, bo to 
speak, an a leaven, changing the base foundation into gold as 
leaven changes flour into bread , in other words, we are face to 
face with a real chemical action. 

At this point the second group of chemical literature sets in. 
Its most important, nay fundamental, treatise indeed, that of 
‘ Democritus,’ bears in its recipes the closest resemblance to the 
prescriptions of the papyrus (cf. Berthelot’s analysis, both in 
the //istoire and m the Introduction to the Collection) In close 
analogy to the papyrus, this treatise also included originally not 
only the science of commutation of metals, but likewise that of 
imitating precious stones, and of dyeing cloth. The mystic 
element, however, is already in full force. Not only is the 
technical part proper introduced by a fabulous tale, giving the 
miraculous history of the alleged recovery of the treatise from a 
secret vault, but it repeats again and again, in the fashion of a 
refrain, the mystic saying : ' Nature rejoices in nature, nature 
conquers nature, nature rules over nature’—a saying to whn h 
we shall return later on. Other pieceu, too, in the Collection, 
according to Herthelot’s expert analysis, are more or less closely 
related to the papyrus, but as some of them do not occur in the 
olrlest MS, we shall leave them undiscussed. One step forward, 
it is true, has been taken by the author of the pseudo-Democri- 
tean work ; he is no longer conscious of the fraudulent character 
of his practices, but honestly believes in the j>oHiibllity of trans¬ 
mutation. 

We have called thealiove work fundamental. And so, indeed, 
it must be called, in view of the fact that after its existence 
nothing new was written, and that all successors either had 
no higher ambition than to comment upon it, or started from it 
as their basis Here belong the works of 8ynesius (not the 
Op reniean bishop of this name, although a contemporary of 
his), of Olympioaorus (of doubtful age, but perhaps living under 
Justinian), and of Zosimus (the most important of them all, 
though the most elusive). The question of the latter's person¬ 
ality, as well as of his tune, is so perplexing because for his w Til¬ 
ings more than for anything else the editorial method of the 
French Collection has been confusing. In the several hundred 
quarto pages filled by pieces ascribed to him, many parallel and 
even contradictory pieces from old as well as from new codiryi 
are jumbled together. This much is sure, however, and borrf 
out by the Index of the Marcianus, that of all the conunentatort 
he was the most important Certain indications in his writings 
allow us to conjecture that he lived after the philosopher Bor- 
phyrius, and before Oly mpiodorus. He also seems to allude 
to Marii, the founder of Manichonsm We shall therefore not 
err very much one way or the other, if we assign him to the 
early years of the 4th cent, of our era. Suidas (*.w.) tells us 
that he came from Banopohs in Egypt, and lived in Alexandria 

The later Greek alchemists can And only a passing mention in 
this article. Such arc Stephanos, contemporary of the emperor 
lieracliumiH, and the alchemistic poets, four in number, who in 
Byzantine trimeters revamp the scanty ideas of Stephanos. 
Numerous smaller treatises, preserved in MSS, cannot even he 
mentioned here The question of their \alue is indissolubly 
bound up with that of the value of our tradition. 

We shall now be able to trace in a very few 
words the development of alchemy. Starting from 
the purely practical basis of fraudulent craftsman¬ 
ship, in Egypt, famed from olden times for her 
knowledge of metalwork and crude chemical know¬ 
ledge (cf the Egyptian porcelains and glasses), it 
found its further development in that home of 
all mystic humbug, Alexandria. Here it fell 
under the influence of that mixture of religions, of 
mysticism, and of philosophy which we call either 
Syncretism or Gnosis, and pursuing that kind 
of knowledge found its ‘ Bible ’ in the forged 
treatise ascribed to Democritus. Also in the man¬ 
ner of that kind of literature, counter-claim met 
claim; hence the various traditions as to the real 
nventors of alchemy. Conforming partly in ideas 
and in expressions to Christianity, it escaped the 
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fate of other superstitions,—the condemnation of 
the Church,—was carried to Constantinople, and 
there vegetated in peace in the dust of libraries. 
On the other hand, through Syrian translations it 
found its way to the Muslims, was hy them carried 
to the West, and so reached Europe, where it was 
received with credulous avidity, and flourished 
until superseded by truly scientific methods, thus 
finally flowing into the broad stream of true and 
modern chemistry. 

It remains now to speak of the relations between 
alchemy and philosophy and religion. The re¬ 
searches of Usener ( lleliqionsgesrhichtl. Unter- 
surhwngen , Bonn, 1889-1897), of Dietericli {l.c.) t 
and of Schmekel ( Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der Mittlern Stoa) have shown how enormous was 
the influence of the Stoie school on the develop¬ 
ment of popular beliefs in the last cent. B.C. and 
the 1st cent. A.D. In regard to alchemy, however, 
the proof had been furnished as early as 1856 by 
Prantl (Deutsche Vierteljahrssehrift , 1856) in an 
article which still contains the best exposition of 
the philosophical elements in ancient alchemy. 
The Stoics, in their endeavour to prove that the 
whole cosmos was permeated by the Divine, and 
that all phenomena of life were only emanations 
of it, could not afford to reject any claim to the 
supernatural raised by these pseudo-sciencos, and 
so they became the ardent defenders of magic, 
alchemy, and astrology (for the latter see Boucli^- 
Leclercq, Hist, de VAstrologie grecque). Vice versa 
these sciences gratefully adopted the apparent 
aid to be got from the Stoic arsenal of proofs. 
When the Demooritean theory constantly harps 
on the refrain : ‘ Nature overcomes nature, nature 
rejoices in nature, nature rules over nature,’ the 
alchemists simply followed Stoic precedent. Nay, 
this verj 7 tenet is considerably older than the ex¬ 
tant works on gold-making. It is ascribed to the 
mythical Egyptian king Nechepsos, the patron 
saint of astrology, whose forged works found 
their entrance into the world of letters about the 
beginning of our era. The maxim, too, upon which 
the Leyden Papyrus bases its prescriptions, that 
a little leaven leavens a whole loaf, belongs here. 
When later, in the 2nd and 3rd cents, of our era, 
that jumble of all philosophies, from the Ionians 
to Neo-Platon ism, which we call Hermetic phil¬ 
osophy, gained ascendency, it too was eagerly 
adopted by the alchemists. Hermes now becomes 
the great, protagonist and inventor of the science. 
Nor were the alchemists averse to borrowing from 
other pseudo-sciences. They were deeply indebted 
to Astrology, again under the influence of Stoic 
ideas. Not, only do some treatises take account of 
favourable planetary aspects, but the theory that 
the planets exercise a profound sympathetic in¬ 
fluence over the component parts of the universe 
found its expression in the small but significant 
fact that the metals are written in the manu¬ 
scripts by a sort of planetary notation: for gold 
they wrote the sign of the sun, for silver that of 
the moon, and for quicksilver that of Hermes, 
whence the English name 'mercury.’ No less 
strong is the influence of that syncretism which we 
are accustomed to call Gnosis. The greatest of all 
commentators, Zosimus, explains the title of his 
last chapter, Omega , by telling us that it belongs 
to the sphere of Kronos, but only /card tvaupiov 
<f>piaiv, while the dtriltfiaros <ppd<rts is known only to 
the great and hidden Nikotheos. Not only the 
name itself is Gnostic, but still more so the dis¬ 
tinctions between a corporeal and an incorporeal 
expression ; for this distinction between Jesus in 
the body and without a visible body forms the very 
foundation of Gnostic speculations. 

This leads us into the sphere of religion. Now 
we must not expect to find in the alchemists any new 
vol. i.—19 


information about the religious speculations of their 
time. These men, locked up as they were in their 
nanow laboratories, were simply receptive, and 
only reflected what was saturating the air around 
them. In this sense only may we go to the al¬ 
chemists as a source of religions information. And 
here we find what we should expect. All religions 
have been jumbled into a great chaotic mass. 
Everything is * One ami All. But nevertheless, 
individual deities, like Hermes, Kronos, Aphrodite, 
play their part. Nor were the alchemists averae 
to calling in the help of Judaism, and of Christi¬ 
anity as it appeared to them. Zosimus embodied in 
his commentary a piece containing highly interest¬ 
ing speculations about Adam. But, on the whole, 
we may repeat what Usener says about the specula¬ 
tions of the Gnosis: like a sultry breath of air 
carrying to us wondrous scents from an unapproach¬ 
able garden, Ruch is the impression of the Gnostic 
(and alchemistic) teachings. 

Litbratur*.— Kopp, Beitrage zur Oeteh. der Chemu 1 , 1869; 
Leera&ns, Papyri Green ihuei Lugduno-Batavensis, H. 1886; 
Dieterich, * Papyrus Magica V * Jahrb. /. \Philoloqie, Suppl. 
xvi., and Abraxas, 1801; Berthelot, Origines de I’Alrhunie, 
1896, Journal des Savants, 1884, 1803; Berthelot and Ruelle, 
Les Alehxmistes drees , 1888 (partly reprinted, with independent 
pagination, in Berthelot, La Chirnie au moyen Age); Hoff¬ 
mann in Ladenhur^, Ildwtb. der Chemie, ii. under ‘ Chemie *; 
Tannery, Revue ae.s Etudes Greeques, Hi. ; Jahn, Revue de 
Philologie, xv.; Bouchd - Leclercq, Hist, de VAstrologie 
Qrecque ; Schaefer, Die Alchemxe , 1887; Pauly - Wissowa, 
i. B.v. ‘ Alchemic.’ E. lilESS. 

ALCHEMY (Muhammadan). — 1 . Authors. — 
The most ancient Arabic author who wrote about 
alchemy was a royal personage —Hftlid, son of 
Yazld, son of Mu'awlya — who died A.tt. 85 (A.D. 
704). There are three letters on alchemy ascribed 
to him ; his master is said to have been a Syrian 
monk, Morienus or Mariauus, and to have dedicated 
a treatise on alchemy to him : Lxber de compositione 
Alrhemice , quern cdidit Morienus Eomanus Cal id 
regi Atayptorum, tr. in 1182 hy Robert Castrensis 
(cf. Leclere, i. 64). Compositions ascribed to Halid 
and translated into Latin are published in the Thea- 
truin Chemicum and in the Bibliotheca Chemica ; 
the Arabic text of these is not extant. 

The historian Ibn Haldun, in his Prolegomena (ill. 207 in de 
Slane’s Fr. translation), questioned the authenticity of the alchem¬ 
ical works of {Jalid the Uuiayyad, on the ground that this 
prince was a Bedawi Arab who lived before the time of the 
scientific activity of the Arabs, and that therefore he could not 
have been acquainted with such a complicated science as 
alchemy. However, the tradition is very exact, both in the 
Book of Songs ( Kitub al-Aghani, xvi. 88-98), and in Mas udi ( Les 
Prairies d’or, ed. and tr. into Fr. by Barbier de Meynard, vtti. 
170). This historian says that alchemists acknowledge (jalid, 
son of Yazid the Umay,\ad, as one of their elder brothers. 

The second name to be mentioned is that of 
Geber. This famous person, who Iiecatne illustri¬ 
ous and legendary in the Christian Middle Ages, is 
known under the Arab name of Abu Mffsa Jabir, 
son of Haiy&n ; his tribal name is ‘the Azdite’; 
from the place of his birth he is named ‘of Tus’ 
or ‘of Tartils’; he is sometimes called al-Harranl, 
which agrees with the tradition connecting him 
with the Saba;ans of IJarrftn. The surname ‘al- 
Umawi, the Umayyad,’ which is sometimes given 
him, represents a tradition according to which he 
had H&lid, son of Yazld, as master; but other 
accounts describe him as a pupil of Ja'far as-Sfidiq, 
who is also credited with a profound knowledge of 
occult sciences, and to whom bibliographers ascribe 
works on science and divination (cf. Ilajji Haifa, 
v. 277, 280 ; Ibn Hallihan, No. 130). Lastly, there 
is occasionally coupled with the name of Geber the 
epithet ‘Sufi’; this is explained hy the fact that 
Geber, having been converted from Sabaeism to 
Islam, is said to have exhibited great zeal for the 
Musalni&n faith ; the title must have been added, 
however, at a later period. 

We should clearly pay no heed to a view men¬ 
tioned in the Fihrist (p. 354 IF.), according to which 
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(idler is a mythical personage. This famous al¬ 
chemist did certainly exist; hut very little is known 
about his life. A reliable tradition repicsents him 
as usually residing at Kufa; he is sometimes con¬ 
nected with the Barmecides (Fihrist ami Hajji 
Haifa, iii. p. 588). He flourished about the year 
A. II. 160 (A.I>. 776). A whole series of works is 
attributed to him ; their titles are generally sym¬ 
bolical, and their number exceeds two hundred. 
There arc twenty-two Arabic works placed under 
his name in our libraries. Berthelot and Houdas 
have published live of these treatises under the 
titles of: Book of Royalty; Small Book of Bal¬ 
ances ; Book of Mercy , a work revised by a pupil ; 
extracts from the Book of Concentration ; anci Book 
of Oriental. Mercury. The Latin treatises ascribed 
to Geber do not correspond to the Arabic works ; 
besides, they exhibit a more advanced stage of 
chemical science. Some of these are : Gebcn regis 
Arabum summer perfection is ministerii, Gedani 
(Dantzig), 1682 ; Geber i philosuphi de ale hernia Ixbri 
iii., Nuremberg, 1545 (td. Steinschneider, ZDMG 
xiii. 649). The Latin treatise, entitled Book of the 
Seventy of .Jo (.John), is the only one which seems 
to have piesorved some fragments of Geber or his 
pupils, judging from the resemblance between the 
titles of its chapters and those of a work of the 
same name which the Fihrist mentions and ascribes 
to Geber (Latin MS 7156, Paris; cf. Berthelot, La 
Chimir au moyen dgc, i. 323). 

There were several alchemists in the 3rd cent. 
A.H.; the two most, famous are the ascetic Dhu-n- 
Nun al-Misn of Tklimim (d. 245 = A.l>. 859) and 
Ihn al- Wabshiya, the imaginative author of the 
Nabatwan Agriculture, who wrote during the 
second half of that century. We possess three 
works of Dhu-n-Nun on alchemy—in poetry, dia¬ 
logue, and miscellany (cf. R. A. Nicholson in 
J11AS, 1906, ji. 311 11'.). We have various works 
of I bn al-Wabshiya, especially a Treasury of Wis¬ 
dom or Secrets (Kanz al-hikma or Kanz al-asrdr), 
which is a system of alchemy. We may add to 
these names that of Muhammad, son of LTmail 
(rather than Amyal) at-Tamimi, who composed, 
among other things, an essay on ancient Egyptian 
paintings ; and that of Uthman, son of Suwaid al- 
Ikhmimi, who disputed with Ibn al-Wabshiya. 

In the 4th cent. (10th A. I). ) appears the medical 
philosopher ‘ Razes,’ Abu Bakr Muhammad, son of 
Zakarlya ar- Kazi. He was an enthusiastic student 
of alchemy, and almost a martyr to this science. 
As he had dedicated his famous book on medicine, 
al-Mansuri, to the Samanid prince Abu Siilih 
Mansur, son of Ish&h. he afterwards also presented 
him with his plea, * The Establishment of Alchemy ’ 

( Kit.ah ithbiit al-kimiya). The prince asked him to 
verify some of his experiment*, and, finding him 
unable to do so, he struck him across the face with 
a whip, and blinded him. He died in A.H. 311 or 
320. We may mention his Kitdb al-asrdr, ‘ Book of 
Secrets,’ on alchemy ; a Prcpnratio Sal is A romatici, 
placed under his name, is published in the Theatrum 
Chemic uni, iii. No. 64. 

To the same century belongs another important 
writer, Maslama al-Majriti, i.e. of Madrid. This 
learned encyclopedist (d. 395 or 398 = A.I). 1004 or 
1007), after travelling in the East, brought thence 
to his native country a collection of the famous 
works of the ‘Brethren of Purity,’ of which he 
probably made a new recension. Being skilled in 
alchemy, he wrote specially on this subject a 
Kanz al farin'il, ‘ Treasury of Accomplishments,’ 
dated 348. 

We may mention in passing another prince, who 
was reputed to be an alchemist, the celebrated 
Fatimid Hallfa al-Mansur al-TJakirn (d. 411 =a.d. 
1020), the founder of tiie religion of the Druzes. 
The only famous names that we find after him are 


those ol Ghazzfili the great philosopher, Tughra’i, 
and .Jildaki. Ghazzftli (451-505 = A.I>. 1111 j believed 
in alchemy, and wrote some articles on the sub¬ 
ject; one of them is extant at Berlin, Maqftla al- 
fauz , ‘Lecture on Preservation.’ Tughia’i (al- 
Ijasan, son of 'All), who died about 515, wazlr of 
the Keleueid Sultan Mas fid at Mosul, became famous 
as an alchemist, wrote on alchemy, Jdmi al-asrdr, 
‘ Compendium of Secrets,’ an article on the philos¬ 
opher s stone, and a commentary on Geber’s Book 
of Mercy. Jildaki fAli, son of Aidamur, son of 
'All), who died in 743 —A. I). 1342), is the author 
of several works on alchemy and the seaich for 
‘the elixir’ (cf. on this author S. de Sacy, Notices 
et extraits, iv. 108 ; Leclerc, ii. 280). 

Alchemical studies continued in Islam during 
the time of the literary decline and down to the 
present day. In the 10th cent. A.H. (16th A.J).) 
authors like Muslih ad-Dm Bostan Efendi of Aidln, 
or'Ali Beg of Izniq, are found writing ‘ Alchemic,s,’ 
and in the 11th cent, the physician Maula Salih, 
son of Natural]ah al-ljlalabi, adapted Paracelsus, it 
is said that there are still alchemists in Morocco 
and at Mecca. 

2. Doctrine. —The doctrine of alchemy appears 
among the Arabs under very philosophical aspects ; 
it implies certain ideas on tne nature of physical 
matter which are derived from general philosophy. 
This connexion with philosophy is so very close, 
that we come upon treatises beginning with real 
philosophical introductions ; e.g. the ‘ Treatise on 
Concentration ’ goes so far as to speak expressly of 
the doctiine of the ‘categories,’ which it ascribes 
to Pythagoras, saying that there are ten things 
whien form the universe: essence and its nine 
accidents. 

It is not difficult to see with what philosophical 
school the alchemists are, as a rule, connected It 
is with the great school of Neo-Platonic ongin, 
which developed in the Musalman woild when 
the Greek sciences were being studied there, and 
attained its height about the 10th cent, of the 
Christian era (4th A.H.). The alchemists are con¬ 
nected more especially with the branches of this 
school which professed the so-called ‘ illuminative’ 
doctrines. I n these sects a disposition to syncretism 
prevailed: according to them, truth was'possessed 
m the different nations by wise men who expiessed 
it in different ways, and who are at one time 
mythical personages, at another well-known philos¬ 
ophers of very different opinions. The same 
inclination towards syncretism is shown in the 
alchemical writings. The alchemistie authois do 
not know whether they owe their art to Euypt 
rather than Persia, or to India rather than ('Inna. 
The ancestors whom they claim are at one lime 
quite mythical, e.g. Hermes and Agathodiemon ; at 
another historical or semi-historical, e.g. Qilriin, the 
Korah of the Bible, brother-in-law of Moses, w hose 
treasures are mentioned in the Qur’an (xxviii. 76, 
79, xxix. 38, xl. 25); or, again, queen Cleopatra, the 
emperor Heraclius, or Bilqis, the queen of Sheba. 
To these soothsayers and kings the alchemists add 
the philosophers and scholars of classical antiquity, 
especially Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Demo¬ 
critus, Dioscorides, and Galen. This grouping 
would not give any very clear information, if we 
did not know from the history of philosophy that 
the list is framed according to the usage of the 
Alexandrians and the Sabieans, and that therefore 
it was in these Iavo groups of scholars that the 
Muslims found their masters. As regards the Sab;e- 
ans, we have already remarked that Geber probably 
belonged to their sect; they carried the practice of 
syncietism to a great length ; they collected and 
fixed a large number of legends of various origins. 
The addition of the Talmudic legends of Qarun and 
of Bilqis, of the Persian names of Jamasp and of 
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M aphis the sage, to the Egyptian legends of Hermes 
and Agathoduunon, must have been their work. 
More especially Alexandrian are the legends, of 
frequent occurrence in the alchemical writings, 
which refer to the Pyramids and the great ruins of 
Egypt, and represent these monuments as ancient 
laboratories, m at least as having been used as de¬ 
posits foi the secrets of the sciences. The tradition 
which makes Cleopatra a scientist is undoubtedly 
Alexandrian, as is also the one which represents 
another woman, Mary the Copt, as lecturing on 
alchemy in the presence of various learned men 
(of. Kopp, Bait rage, i. p. 402 ; Stemschneider, 
Mathcm. $ 140 ; liertlielot, La Chun in a a mu yen 
Age, iii. passim). One of the Arabic treatises pub¬ 
lished by Iiertlielot and Houdas bears the name 
of an Egyptian sage Os tan os. 

Anotliei tendency which appears from time to 
time in the alchemical writings certainly arises 
from Neo-Platonism, viz. the tendency to mysticism. 
It makes itself evident in two ways : (1) by found¬ 
ing the art of alchemy on a revelation which was 
received by the ancient prophets, e.g. by Hermes 
or by Oaifin; or (2) by making moral conditions 
intervene in the production of the great work : Cod 
co-opeiates in the undcitaking, and the alchemist 
must prepare luuiself foi this Divine co-opeiation 
by purity of heart. Even in the cases in which 
this condition is not formally laid down, the 
alchemistic writings bear a strongly religious 
stamp. 

It. is a very wide-spiead custom among writers on 
occult subjects to connect the metals with the 
planets. (Jo hi is held to correspond with the sun, 
silver with the moon ; the otliei metals, mercury, 
iron, tin, lead, correspond respectively to Mercury, 
Mars, .In pi ter, and Saturn. 'Phis connexion was 
made long ago, hut the Muslims ascribe it more 
especially to the Sabieans ; and this provides a new 
pi oof of the important part which that, sect took in 
the transmission oi ancient ideas. Creek as well as 
Jewish and ChaUUvan. 

The part played by Syrian scholars in this work 
of preserving and handing down scientific knoAv- 
ledge was gieater even than that of the Sabieans; 
and it is hettei known. It was through Syrian 
works that the Muslims became acquainted with the 
chief Cieck alchemists, especially Zosimus (cf. 
Berthelol, La Chimie au vnn/cn Age, ii.). 

Now, what exactly is the doctrine, or rather the 
postulate, on which alchemy is based 7 This 
postulate, in its essential elements, is very simple. 
It holds that metals ddler from each other in 
degree, but not iii nature, and that any one of the 
baser metals, like lead or copper, may be trans¬ 
muted into a more perfect metal like silver or 
gold. This postulate is connected with or implies 
a curious idea frequently expressed by alchemists, 
that of the ‘life’ of the mineral. r i’he metal or 
the mineral is really regarded as a living lifting, 
which is engendeml and develops in the womb of 
tin* earth, where it is subjected to various con¬ 
ditions, such as help or hinder its perfection. 
'Phis theory is expressed, e.g., in the treatise of 
the ‘Brethren of Purify* devoted to mineralogy. 
Dieterici, the editor of that treatise, remarks that 
it is conceived on Aristotelian, one might say 
rather, Noo-Platonic principles, and that it is in¬ 
serted in a series of treatises based on those of 
Aristotle, although we do not know any work on 
minerals by that philosopher. 

1m that treatise the doctrine is presented thus. From the 
elements which tie like potentialities in the womb of the earth, 
there are first of all formed, as em-igies, mercury and sulphur , 
from those two there are afterwards formed, as entelei-hies, 
metals which are pood or bad, noble or base, aceordmp to 
circumstances It is only in consequence of certain injuries 
underpone that the material docs not become siher or pold 
instead of lead or tin. Alchemy endeavours to repair these 
injuries (Dieteriei, Die Abhandlungen der fkhv'mt es-^afu. 


Leip/ip, 1880, Vorwort, p IS, and text, p. 137). The same idea 
is ex.ptesaed in the (\>»mwiraj>h // of l^azw ini (ed Wuslenti Id, 
i |» 11U7J, amt m this wotk also it is aw nbed to Anstotle the 
metals id their lumen undergo certain lupines v\1ii< h cause their 
impertei lions: e.g. lead is a kind of bil\er which lias three 
delects—an unpleasant ndoui, soitness, and a dis.ipreeable 
sound. In this book also, means ot petting rid of these detects 
are suppested. 

In the works of tidier published by Iieifhelot, 
and especially in the Look of Merry, an hose authen¬ 
ticity appears most certain, this notion of the life 
of metals is consistently expounded ; a leguiar 
anthropomorphic theory is applied to mineialogy ; 
not only the idea of ‘geneiation ’ applies to metal, 
but also the ideas of ‘marnage, piegnancy, and 
education’; all these conditions, it is said, are 
necessarily the same as in the case of a human 
being. This doctrine is expressed with equal force 
in the treatise by al-^abib, published in the same 
collection and apparently quite ancient. Accoid- 
ing to these various alchemists, the lormation and 
the life of metals require time, like our own ; to 
bring the metal in the womb of the earth to its 
pei feet state, an Inch is the state of gold, nature 
takes a very long time, more than a thousand years, 
according to the most Avide-spiead alchemistic tra¬ 
dition ; the work of alchemy is to imitate nature, 
and at the same time to discover more iapid means 
than hers for the development of the metal. 

The anthropomorphic theory of alchemists has 
one more aspect; it applies to chemical bodies the 
ideas of life and death, of body and soul, of matter 
and mind. In this sense the idea of occult foices 
is very interesting; these subtle, intangible, in¬ 
visible forces are computed to ‘spirituul forces’; 
the force of the magnet, which at I i acts iron 
through other materials, arid that of poison, A\hioh 
permeates the organism, are called ‘spiritual 
forces’ (Berthelot, Gcber. * Traitf de la viisrri- 
cordc ,’ ]>. 175). In bodies there are some sub¬ 
stances earthly and gross, and others puie and 
light; the former are called ‘dead,’ the lat.fei 
‘living’; these notions of death and lift 1 are also 
employed in a relative Avay: e.g. sulphur and 
arsenic are. living when they are mixed with sub¬ 
stances inferior to them, such as talc ; but they 
appear earthly and dead when they aie united 
with live mercury (ib. o. 178). In e\ery hotly, ami 
a fortiori in every combination, it may ke supposed 
that there is a material part anti a spiritual part, 
a soul and a body. The soul is infused into the 
body ; its nature is superior to that of the body, 
refines it, and gives it a kind of immateriality. 
A common task for chemists consists in giving a 
soul to each body, by first purifying souls and 
bodies, and then infusing into each body the soul 
w'hicli suits it. Hebei, still folloAving the idea 
that there were certain injuries caused by nature, 
even speaks of ‘restoring’ to the body’the soul 
which ‘has gone out of it’ ; this is another aspect 
of a chemical operation; thus, meicury is the soul 
Avhich suits gold and the other metal". The spirit 
also is capable of a sort of education ; not only 
must it be fit to unite foieibly Avith its body, and 
for that reason be pure, but it must also be firm, 
it must resist fire, and to this end must, as far as 
possible, partake of the nature of (ire. 

In practice, the aim of the alchemist'" efforts is 
to find Lhe substance, a living sitbsfame, ‘elixir’ 
or spirit, which, when combined an ith the body of the 
imperfect metal, previously prepared and purified, 
Avill change it into perfect metal. Alchemists use 
various means, and look in various places to lind 
this substance ; they do not regard it as exclusively 
mineral ; they even make use of organic bodies m 
its preparation ; they discuss whether it is ‘excre¬ 
ment, blood, hair, or egg’; as a rule, they describe 
it as a stone ; it is ‘ the Philosopbei s stone, the very 
precious stone.’ This "tone is after an aids ground 
down, and during the grinding it is sprinkled with 
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water mixed with drugs and simples. The liqui< 
obtained in this way is the ‘elixir.’ 

3 . Discussions of the doctrine. — During the 
course of .Arabic literary history, various persons 
assumed an attitude of opposition to the alchemical 
doctrine. This opposition Jed to discussions. It 
must, however, be stated that the objections 
raised were not directed against the study of 
bodies and their properties, but only against the 
assumption peculiar to alchemists, concerning the 
possibility 01 the transmutation of metals. In the 
3rd cent. A.H. the philosopher al-Kindi declared him¬ 
self against the alchemists. He wrote a treatise 
on ‘ the error of those who think that gold and 
silver can ho obtained otherwise than in their 
mines,’ and another on ‘the deceits of alchemists.’ 
A pupil of al-Kindi, Dubais, took up the cause 
of the alchemists, however, and wrote two treatises 
on their science, cited in the Fihrist. Hazes com¬ 
posed a ‘refutation’ of the objections of al-Kindi. 
FarftbT believed in alchemy, but Avicenna (Ibn 
Sina), was opposed to it (see AviCKNNA). Tughrft’I 
afterwards defended alchemy against Avicenna. 

Avicenna’s chief objection consisted in saying 
that the seven metals differ in their specific 
qualities, each of them forming a definite species 
with real characteristics ; Farabi believed, on the 
contrary, like the alchemists, that all metals were 
of the same species, and he considered their quali¬ 
ties merely as accidents. TughrA’i, bringing in 
the Divine power, observes, m addition, that it is 
not a question of producing a specific difference in 
the metal treated, but of making it fit to receive 
this difference from its Creator. Avicenna also 
objects, like al-Kindi, that it is incredible that 
there can be a shorter way of bringing metals to 
their perfect state than that which is followed by 
nature. 

The other objections bronght forward against 
alchemy are : that no one has ever been pointed ont 
with certainty as having achieved the great work ; 
that it is especially poor people who study alchemy ; 
that alchemists "irculate counterfeit gold, and in 
that way wrong the public, and are liable to 
punishment by law. Tiiis latter accusation refers 
to the case* in which alchemists succeeded in giving 
to metal what they called a dye, i.e. in covering it 
with a layer which had the appearance and some 
of the properties of gold. The alchemists replied, 
weakly enough, it is true, to these objections, by 
saying (h.it (his ‘dye’ was fast, and would last 
seveial ceiitui ies. 

The eosmographer Dimishqi (ed. Fraehn, p. 97) 
and the historian Ibn Haldiin ( Prolegomena , de 
Slane’s Fr. t,r. iii. 207 ff.), opponents of alchemy, 
speak in an interesting way about alchemists, and 
relate the objections which were raised against 
them. 

f . Special contribution of Muslims to alchemy, 
t is very difficult to determine exactly the share 
due to Muslims in the progress of chemical dis¬ 
coveries. It was, apparently, very slender. The 
most ancient Arabic works are adaptations of, or 
commentaries on, Greek works; that of Crates is 
typical. The discoveries which Western tradition 
has ascribed to Geber, those of aqua regalia, of 
sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and nitrate of silver, 
are not found in the Arabic works placed under this 
alchemist’s name, but only in some Latin pamphlets 
at the end of the 13th cent.; it seems, therefore, 
that I lie admiration affected by the Western peoples 
for Muslim alchemists is due not so much to their 
real worth, as to the general custom of looking 
to the East for masters, especially of the occult 
sciences. 

It is probable, however, that Muslims made 
progress in chemistry as applied to medicine, in 
dyeing, and in the art of enamelling. Al-Kindi, 1 


besides others, wrote about colouring matters, 
glass-making, the processes of removing stains 
from cloth, and other similar subjects. These 
particular industries have not yet been studied 
minutely enough. 

Every one knows that our languages are in¬ 
debted to Arabic chemistry for certain words, which 
are in some eases Arabic words, in others Greek 
words preceded by the Arabic article; e.g. alchemy, 
alembic , aludel, alcohol , elixir. The word alchemy 
has been derived from ‘mixture.’ Wiede¬ 

mann has shown that this word originally denoted 
the very substance which has the property of 
accomplishing transmutation, the elixir, and not 
the sum of the ways which help to find it (Wiede¬ 
mann, Beitrage, ii. p. 351 ; J. Gildemeister, ZD MG, 
1876). The kohl, which has given its name to 
alcohol, was originally a very fine powder ; it is the 
black powder which Oriental ladies use for blacken¬ 
ing round their eyes. The use of the word was 
generalized and extended to various powders and to 
liquids. Elixir is said to be derived from Greek 
Wpiov, ‘dry powder’ (J. Gildemeister, l.c.); it is 
possible, however, from the point of view of the 
grammatical form, that it is an Arabic word and 
\>elongs to the root kasara, * to grind,’ al-iksir 
being ‘the thing ground,’ ‘the powder.’ 

Literature. — Berthelot, La Chimie au moyen Age, 1886, 
pt. i., Essai twr la transmission de la science antique 
au moyen Age, Pans, 1888, pt. iii. with the collaboration 
of O. Houcfas, L’A Ichimie arabe, 1893; Eilhard Wiede¬ 
mann, Beitrage zur Oesch. der Eatururissenschaften, i.-lv., Er¬ 
langen, 1904-1906. On the Arabic authors Bee Brockelmann, 
Oesch. der arab. Litteratur, 2 vols., Weimar and Berlin, 1897- 
1902. Latin works on alchemy given as translations from 
Arabic are found in the following collections: Thratrum 
Chemicum, 6 vols., Strassburg, 1(569-01; Bibliotheca Chemica, 
Geneva, 1702 ; Artis awnjerac quam chemiam meant duo vol., 
li&le, 1672 ; Artis chemica; prmcipes, Mle, 1672. A famous work, 
entitled Turba philosoj>horum, is found in two different versions 
in the collection Artis auriferce, an ‘Alchemy’ ascribed to 
Avicenna, Liber Abuali Abmcma• de anima in arte Alchimice, 
is found in the Artis chemica; prinetpes. On several of these 
workB and on mineralogy, cf. F. de M<Iy, Lea Lapidairen de 
VantiquiU et du moyen Age , pt. iii. No. 1, Introduction, Paris, 
1002. J Jon. CARRA DE VAUX. 

ALCHEMY (European).—The study of al¬ 
chemy in Europe is traceable to the schools of 
Spain. J. Ferguson, in his notes to the ‘ Catalogue 
01 the Alchemical, Chemical, and Pharmaceutical 
books of James Young of Kelly and Dnrris,’ 
notes which form the latest storehouse of infor¬ 
mation on the history of alchemy in Europe, says, 
under the head of Michael Scott: ‘It was in Spain, 
to which it had been brought by the Arabs, that 
the art first found place in Europe’ ( Bibliotheca. 
Chemica , Glasgow, 1906). 

The Khalifate of Cordova reached its highest 
splendour under the rule of Abderralirnan III. 
(A.D. 912-961) and Al-tfakam II. (961-976). The 
libraries of the rulers, the nobles, and persons of 
importance, numbering in some cases 400,000 
volumes, attracted students from all parts of 
Europe (Rafael Altamira of Crevea, Ilisluria de 
Esjmiia, i. 275). 

1 . Among the first to profit by this revival of 
learning was Gerbert, afterwards Pope Sylvester 
II. (999-1003). While still a student in the Abbey 
of Arvillae in Auvergne, he attracted the attention 
of Rorel, Count of Barcelona. He returned with 
him to Spain, and is said to have visited Cordova 
during tne reign of Al-IJakam IJ. It was in (he 
schools of Spain that he studied the sciences ot arith¬ 
metic, geometry, astrology, and chemistry, which 
at a later date brought him into disrepute as a 
wizard. During the Papacy of John XIII. (965- 
973) he visited Rome in the company of Count Rorel 
and Ilatto, Rishop of Vich. He then made the ac¬ 
quaintance of the Emperor Otho I., and w F as recom¬ 
mended bv him to tne notice of Adalbero, Arch- 
ijshop of Ikheinis. By Otho 11 . (973-983) lie was 
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appointed Abbot of Bobbio. Driven from Bobbin 
by the neighbouring nobles, he returned to Rheiins, 
where he taught the ‘ whole range of human 
science.’ On the degradation of Arnulf, he was 
made Archbishop of Rheims in 991. Forced to 
resign the see in 996, he took refuge at the Court 
of Otlio ill. (983-1002), and by his influence in 998 
he became Audi bishop of Ravenna, in the follow¬ 
ing year he succeeded to the Papacy. Thus by 
the close of the 10th cent, the learning of Spain 
was introduced into France and Italy and the 
Imperial Court (Milman, Lett. Chr. lii. pp. 331— 
345). 

2 . The influence of Herbert did not end with his 
death. Ilis pupil, Fulbert of Chartres (1007-1028), 
carried on his work. Adclmannus, Bishop of 
Brescia, in a letter to Berengarius, speaks of 
their joint studies ‘ in Academia Carnotensi, sub 
nostro illo venerabili Socrate, neinpe Fulberto* 
(Bar. Ann. Keel. 1004,6). The Schools of Beren¬ 
garius in Tours and Angeis to some extent carried 
on the same work. Behind the theological contro¬ 
versy of the early Scholasticism of the 11th cent., 
the tradition of the wide learning of Herbert may 
be traced as one cause of the recognition of the 
philosophical studies of Spain in the 12th cent. 
(Ncander, Gesch. der Chr. lid. u. Kirche , iv. 283). 

3 . The fall of the Khalifate of Cordova in 1031 
did not check the progress of learning in Spain. 
The kings of Seville, Cordova, Malaga, Granada, 
Almeria, Denia, Zaragoza, Toledo, and Badajos 
vied with one another in the patronage they gave to 
philosophy and science. The studies of the former 
period were continued, and speciul attention was 
given to the natural sciences—medicine, chemistry, 
botany, and astronomy, lbn al-RaiUir of Malaga 
made a laige collect ion of minerals and plants, and 
under the Muwahlud Khalif Ya'qub al-Man^ur 
(1196) the Hirahla of Seville became the chief 
observatory in Europe. In philosophy, Averrods 
of Cordova (1126-1198) won a European reputation 
as the commentator of Aristotle and Plato. 

4 . The conquest of Toledo by Alfonso VI. of 
Castile in 1085 was another step in the propaga¬ 
tion of the Arabic learning in Europe. A school 
of translators was founded at Toledo which reached 
the highest point of its fame in the reign of Alfonso 
VII. (1130-1150). Among those who were attracted 
to Spain were Hermann of Dalmatia and Hermann 
of Hermany, Herald of Cremona, the Englishmen 
Daniel of Morlay, Robert the Archdeacon, and 
Michael Scott (Raf. Altamira Crcvea, op. cit. i. 
484-514). It was m 1182 that Robert Castrensis 
translated the Liber de compositions Ahhemue , 
associated w ith the names of Halid and Morienus. 
To the same period belongs the teaching of A lam 
de Lille, known as * Doctor universalis,’ wdio had 
been a monk at Clairvaux, and was aftei wards 
Bishop of Auxerre. 

5 . Michael Scott was among the lirst to bring 
alchemy into prominence in Europe under the 
patronage of Frederick II. (1194-1250). He dedi¬ 
cated Ins de Secrctis to Frederick in 1209. He 
studied Arabic in Sicily, and spent ten years in 
Spain. At Toledo he translated Aristotle’s tieatise 
on Natural History from the Arabic, with the help 
of a Jew. In 1217 he translated an Arabic work 
on the sphere. This is a link with the studies of 
Herbert, who in a letter to Remigius, a monk of 
Trfcves, excuses himself for not sending a sphere, 
owing to his time being occupied -with civil busi¬ 
ness. 

4 Sphnram tibi nullam misimus, nee ad prsosene ullam hal ic¬ 
ed us, nee est res parvi Inborn tam occupatis in civilibus cauma 
Si ergo te cura tantarum detmet rcrum, volmnen AehilU-ulos 
Statii diligenter composition nobis dirijfc, ut Sphmram, quam 
gratis propter difficult* tem am non poteritis habere, tuo munere 
voleas extorquere * (Gerberti JSp. 134, dp. Duchesne, Hint. 
Franc. Script, li. 820). I 


From Toledo he went to Cordova ; in 1220 he 
returned to Sicily, and in 1230 he was at Oxford. 
He died in 1235. Ferguson says of him : 

4 At Toledo he learnt magic for which the fit v was famous- 
natural magic or experimental phvsics or jugglery, as well as 
black magic, involving the invocation of the infernal powers. 
There, too, he experimented in Alchemj ’ (Ilibl. Chern., art. 

* Michael Scott ’). 

His Liber de Alchimia is the result of these 
studies. 

6 . Albert the Great has the merit of having 
brought the study of alchemy ns a branch of 
philosophy into touch with I Ik* Scholasticism of 
the Miudle Ages. The Great Chroim le of Belgium 
in 1480 speaks of him as 4 nmgnus in mitgia, major 
in philosophia, maximus in tlicologia.’ Horn at 
Lauingen in Swalua, he studied tit Paris and 
Rod 11 a, and in the early part of the 13th cent, 
taught in the Schools at Cologne. In 1228 he was 
called to Paris, but after three years returned to 
Cologne. He was the most distinguished amongst 
the Dominicans of Germany. In 1200 lie was sum¬ 
moned to Rome by Pope Alexander IV., and was 
made Bishop of Ratisbon. lie resigned the see 
after three years, and retired again to his studies 
and his lectures at Cologne, where lie died in 12SU. 
He was the master of Thomas Aquinas (Milman, 
Lat. Chr. ix. 122). His Libellus de ALhimut (Alb. 
Magn. opp. omit., Paris, vol. xxxvii ) is a prac¬ 
tical treatise on the transmutation of metals, the 
structure of furnaces, and the various methods to 
be used in the study of alchemy. The Preface 
is valuable as indicating the wide-spread inteicst. 
which was then shown by all classes in the study: 

* Inveni inultoB prttdivites IitterutoK, Abhatcs, PriMpoi.ii.OB, 
Canon 1 cob, Physicog, et illiteratos, qui pro eadem arte mugnoj 
fecerunt expensas atque lahures, et tandem Ucliciebaut quo- 
niam artein inveetigare non valebant.’ 

He persevered where otliers had failed : 

‘ Ego vero non deiiperavi, quin facerem luborea et expensaa 
lnflmlas ’ (Lib. de Alch., I'rsef.). 

He considers it. a true art: 

* Probat artein Aichimian esse veram ’ (l.c c 8) 

lie believes all metals can be transmuted into 
gold and silver, represented in astrological terms 
as Sun and Moon : 

4 Et ut breviter dicani, omnia metalla transuiwtantiantur in 
Solem ot Lunam * (i b c. 10). 

He speaks of the Elixir : 

4 De his quatuor spiritibus fit tmetura qu® dicitur Ehx'r 
arebice, fermenluin latine ’ (1 b. c. 10). 

Fermentation and chemical reaction seem to be 
used as equivalent terms. 

7 . Thomas Aquinas was the pupil of Albeit 
the Great at Cologne and at Paris. He, like his 
master, was a member of the Dominican Order. 
He graduated at Pans, and taught not only at 
Cologne under Albert, but at Pans, at Rome, and 
at other cities in Italy. He refused the Arch¬ 
bishopric of Naples, and died at tlie Abbey of 
Fossa Nuova near Piperno on his way to the 
Council of Lyons in 1274. Fciguson, in his JLbl. 
Chcm., discusses the authenticity of the Thesaurus 
Alchnnice scrrctissimus ad fralrcm Jietnaldum 
which is attributed to him, and leaves it an open 
question. The Sunnna contains one or two pass¬ 
ages which directly or indirectly refer to al¬ 
chemy, although his similes are drawn from ani¬ 
mal and plant life rather than from the mineral 
world. The principle of the transmutation of 
metals may he inferred from one of the earliest 
definitions of the Summa : 

4 Kespondeo dicendum quod solus PeuH est omnino immiita- 
bibs, omnis autem creature aliqtio inodo est mutabilis. Scien¬ 
dum est fium, quod mutabiie potest a liquid dici dupliciter. Uno 
modo per potentiaiii, quin in ipso eat. Alio modo per poten- 
tiam, quai m allero est’ (Summa, pt. 1 . qu. ix. art. ii.). 

God alone is immutable ; all else is mutable, in 
different ways. In one place Aquinas refers to the 
relation that exists between the minerals and the 
stars : 

4 Ad pritnum ergo dicendum, quod effectus aliquia inveniim 
asmmilari cause agenti dupliciter. Uuo mono secundum 
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eaiulem Bperiem, ut homo gencratur ah honnne, i L ijrnii- 
lgne. Alio nuuio Mmimlnm virUmlem continent min ' pr 
Mcilnct forma eftcctus \irtualiU-r cunt motor m causa Lt 
anmialia piitictacLione jpaiorata, ct plants et corj 
umifiaha ussimilanlur soli et stellm, quorum \irlute nener- 
antm ’ (Summit, pt. i qu. cv ail, i)J 

In discussing tlu* question of tlu* sale of adult el¬ 
ated goods, he snys that to sell cold and silvei 
made by the alchemist, if it have not the nature 
of tr old s id sil\ ' , in ’ nt. tr 

If, howevci, this cold of the alchemid is true 
gold, the tiansaetion j-> lawful. He lecoi-nizes tl. 
possibility <d liaud, hut at the same time wit. 
nesses to his belief in the pioduction of gold hy 
the art of the alchemist. The passage is some¬ 
times only partially quoted. It. is of importance 
in its heal me on the alchemical knowledge of 
Thomas Aquinas : 

* Ad primum oiffo dieundum quod aurum et urgent,um non 
solum earn Hunt propter utilitatem vaHornm, qua- ex eiB fat 
cantur, aut iilmnim impismodi , nod etiam propter ditffii tat 
et puiitatem substauLi.e ijMsomm. Kt. ideo hi aurum \c-l ar^r 
turn at) akhimms Lu-tuiii, veram speaein non Jiat)eul auri et 
ardent 1 , est fi.nidiilenU et, mjUHta venditio ; pneaeitu 
Sint aliqu.e militates aun et ardent) veri, secundum nut 
opei.itinnrm jpsoruni, ipi.e non couvemuht auro per ale.hnmain 
Soptnstie.ito Sir ut quod huhet proprietatem hutificaudi, et 
eontra quasdam ml) rim Lutes niedieinahler |u\ut. Froquontius 
etiam potest pom in operations, et diutius in sua puriLate 
permanet, aurum \eruui qu.un aurum HophiBticatuin.' 

This contrast lad ween real gold and counterfeit 
gold implies some knowledge and experience of 
the art of alchemy : 

eitum ipsum ]>r<» \ero vendere, nihil prohi _*l artem uti 

ali<|uihus naliualilms eausis ad p .. ales et veros 

etlectus * si ut, August.. dicit in Trimt. de his ijum arte 

dieiiiotium limit.' 

The ait, of alchemy is not unlawful if it confine 
itself to the investigation of natural causes and 
natural ellects, though some think it demoniacal 
(pt. ii. 2 , qu. lxxvii. art. ii.). 

8 . Roger Bacon, horn about 1214, spent liis 
youth at Oxfoid before joining the Franciscan 
Order. He began his studies in alchemy and the 
kindred sciences betoie 1250, and hy 1267 had 
spent more than 2000 libra*, ‘on secret hooks and 
various experiments and languages and instru¬ 
ments ami tables.’ He left Oxfoid for Haris some 
time Indore 1245, and returned to Oxford soon after 
1250 About 1257 he was exiled, and placed under 
strict supervision at Paris for ten years. On June 
22, 1266, (’lenient IV. wrote to him, bidding him 
send him Ins works secretly and without delay, 
notwithstanding any iestrictions of the Order. 
Within hftee.ii or eighteen months he sent to the 
Pope the U/nis Mccjus, the Opus Minus, and the 
Opus Terftum. Hy the Pope’s influence lie re¬ 
turned to Oxford anil began to labour at a gieat 
Suiniiia Seientne, the Compendium Philosophic?. 
In 1278 he was condemned ‘ propter quasdam 
novitales,’ and remained in pmon for fourteen 
years. His last, known work was written in 121)2. 

The Opus Majus is silent on the subject, of al¬ 
chemy. The Opus Minus , of which only fragments 
exist in the Hodleian (Brewer, Opera lnedita , 311- 
390), deals with practical alchemy in pt. n., and 
speculative alchemy, or de rerum generation thus, 
in pt. v. There is no reference to it in the Opus 
Tertium, but in the Compendium Philosophicr it is 
the subject of bk. iii. of vol. iii. Speculative 
alchemy, according to the definition of Roger 
Bacon, is the science of the generation of things 
from elements ; practical alchemy teaches ‘ how 
to make noble metals and colours,’ and * the art of 
prolonging life.’ Some other works of his on al¬ 
chemy are regarded as genuine. 

The different titles of the I! re vet liremarium (five some idea 
ot the scope and aim of his work ; it is entitled, I>e naturts 
metaUoram m rah one albumen et artificial) trantformat tone, 
or Cue test is alchyitua, ot Or nut uus metallorum et ipsoram 
tiansmututione The date is uncertain On the subject of 
old age is the Libeling Hotter n Ilacom . . . cie retard and is seneo- 
tntis accidentihus et de senstbus coriservandix. It is assigned to 
the year TJTtl The A ntuiutai uo> is a second part of tins work. 


The lie console rat tone quinta’ essentup, the Speculum alchemux, 
ft, tiie Secretion secretorvm nature r d* 

r r/t 

Jio Thesaurus spirituum, are wronglv attnbuted to bacon 
(tattle, ‘The Urey Friars in Oxford,’ Oif Hist Soc. l‘uhl. vol. 
xx pp 791-211) ' 

9 . The most prominent names among the al¬ 
chemists of the Inst part of the 13th cent, are 
Raymondus Lullius and Arnold of Villanova. The 
former of these, the Raymond Lully of the later 
English alchemists, was born of noble parentage 
in Catalonia, and held, in his eaily years, a high 
position in the Couit ot Aragon, Disappointed in 
a roiuantie attachment, he 1 enounced the woild, 
and gave himself up to a life of study and mission 
work in Alnoa. His woik witnesses to a lemaik- 
able combination of spintual devotion and scien¬ 
tific research, with a passionate enthusiasm foi the 
conversion of the Moors, lie devoted himself at 
first to the study oi Aiabic. He umleitook his 
first mission to Africa in 1271, but met with little 
success. He was at Paris in 1281, where he became 
acquainted with Arnold Villanova. I 11 1287 he 
visited Rome, and in 1291 Montpellier. During 
these years he wrote Ins great woiks, the J/\v 
Generalu- swe Magna and the Li hr i xi 1 . Pnnri/n- 
orvm Philosophur con fret Averrotslas. In 1292 lie 
went to Africa a second time, and was impnsoned 
at Tunis. In 1293 he was in Naples ; and after 
journeying to Cyprus and Armenia he was again 
in Pails in 1308, where he is supposed to have met 
Dims Scot-us. In 1309 he made anothei mission¬ 
ary journey to Afiica, and succeeded 111 com ci ting 
seventy disciples of Avenues at Bona, the ancient 
liippo, the see of St. Augustine. Once again, as 
an old inan of eighty, he made a last journey to 
Africa, in 1315, to be stoned anil nmltieated at 
Bugia. He lived only to see the shores of the 
island of Majorca, where he was lamed in a chapel 
on one of his own estates. In his last will, the 
Codicdlus sen Vadc Mecum quo fontes alchnnicte 
artis ac philosophicz reconditions traduntur , he 
says that he converted 22 tons of quicksilver, 
lead, and tin into gold. The tradition that he 
was brought from Rome by Ciemer, Abbot of 
Westminster, and that he coined the rose-nobles 
for Edward III., does not seem to rest on historical 
fact (Ferguson, Bihl. Chem.). 

Arnold of Villanova, Ins contemporary, was pro¬ 
bably also a Spaniard. He was born in 1245, and 
died in 1310. He studied amongst the Arabs of 
Spain ; and it is stated, on the authority of John 
Andr 6 , that he succeeded in the genuine conversion 
of iron bars into pure gold at Rome {Bihl. Chem. 
p. 95). At least these alchemists oi the I3th cent, 
in their researches seem to have discovered the 
secret of a long and useful and strenuous life. 
Albert the Llreat died at the age of 87, Roger 
Bacon at about 78, Raymond Lully at 80, and 
Arnold Villanova at 65, at a peiiod when the 
average life was not so long as it is now, 

10 . The most distinguished pupil of Lully and 
Villanova was Pope John XXII. (1316-1334), who 
also lived to the age <>1 90. He woiked at alchemy 
in the Punal palace at Avignon, and is said to 
have left oehiiul him 25,000,000 llorms. At. the 
same time he wrote a letter in which he censured 
the black magic which was practised ‘ in nostra 
cuiia’ by certain clergy,—Joannes de Lemovicis, 
‘JaeobiisdictusBiahantinus,’ and a barber-surgeon, 

de Atnanto, medicus,* or, in 
nutbei place, ‘ harberius ’ (Raynald, Ann. Eccl. 
1317, 53) 

11 . The practice oi the art of alchemy was con¬ 
tinued throughout Europe in the 14th cent, on the 
lines hud down hy the masters of the 13th cent. 
John Cremcr, Abbot of Westminster, after study¬ 
ing the ait for thirty years, worked at Westminster 
in the leign of Edward in. (1327-1377). John 
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Rupecissa, or Jean de Roquetaillade, was a Fran¬ 
ciscan of Aurillac in Aquitaine. lie was im¬ 
prisoned by Innocent VI. in 1350-1357. He quotes 
Geber, Halims, and Villanova. In bis Liber lucis 
is the pictuie of a furnace, in which was practised 
* the incubation of the philosophic egg whence issued 
the marvellous quintessence.’ Petrus Bonus of 
Ferrara was the author of the Preciosa Margarita 
novella de Thesauro ac pretiosissimo J‘hilu wphorum 
Lapidc. It was written in 1330, and published at 
Venice in 1546. The term ‘ fermentum,'used by 
Albert the Great as the Latin of elixir, is applied 
by Petrus Bonus to the philosopher’s stone. It is 
also used as the means of perfecting it: 

‘Apud philosophos fermentum dupheilcr vuictur dici: uno 
modo ipse lapis philosophorum et suis elementis compositus et 
roniplctus in I'omnurutiune ad metulla; alio modo illud quod 
eat perlii lens lapidein et. lpsum compleuu.’ 

The chemical reactions due to it are compared with 
the working of yeast: 

‘ Pe prnno modo dicmius quod Bicut fermentum past® vincit 
pastarn et ad so eonvertlt semper, sic et lapiH convertit ad se 
met alia relujua. Et sicut una pars fermeuti paHtto hahet con- 
vertcrc partes pastai et non convcrti, sic et hie lapis habet con- 
vertere plurimas partes metallorum ad se, et non converti’ 
(Petrus Bonus, ay. I J ftchutzciibergcr, On Fermentation , p. 
11). Schutzcnberger odds: ‘Tins property of transmitting a 
force to a large mass without being itself weakened by the 
process was precisely that which ought to characterize the 
philosopher's stone, which was so much sought after.’ Since 
these words were written, the discovery of radium lias given to 
chemistry an element which also appears to have the property 
‘convertere plenums partes metallorum ad se, et non converti.' 

Nicolas Flamel belonged to the latter part of the 
14th century. Jle was born in Pontoise about. 
1330, and died in 1418 at the age of 88. His dis¬ 
cot cry of the elixir of life in 1382 seems to have 
met w it.h its reward. 

12 . Among the prominent names of the 15th 
cent, an; Basil Valentine and Isaac of Holland. 
The founer is considered the author of the Tri¬ 
umphal Cur of Antimony y but there is considerable 
doubt to the facts of his life and the author¬ 
ship of thewoiks attributed to bun. The chief 
fact is a record in an Erfurt Chronicle under the 
year 1413: 1 Fadcm a*tate Basilius Valentinus in 
T)ivi Petri monasterio vixit.’ There is a similar 
doubt as to the identity of Isaac of Holland. The 
life of Bernard, Count of Treviso, covers the 
vliole century. Born in 1406, he died in 1490 at 
the age of 84, another instance of the secret of 
long life won by the alchemists probably by means 
ol study, method, and application to woik. He 
distinguishes between the results of the labour of 
the true alchemist and the counterfeit pioducts of 
sophistical alchemists. Here there is some echo 
ot the phrase of Thomas Aquinas: ‘ aurum soph¬ 
istication.’ 

England produced three prominent alchemists 
in this century. George Ripley was horn about 
1415, and was a Canon Regular of St. Augustine at 
Bridlington. He visited Rome in 1477, and re¬ 
turned in 1478 after having discovered the secret 
of transmutation. He is the author of The Com¬ 
pound of Alchemy , or the Ancient Hidden Art of 
Alchemic: Containing the right and perfect cat 
Means to make the Philosopher's Stone , Aurum 
potahilCy with other excellent Compounds. His 
Twelve Cates of Alchemy give some insight into 
the methods of the art m England in the I5th 
century. They are : Calcination, Solution, Separa¬ 
tion, Conjunction, Putrefaction, Congelation, Ci- 
bation, Sublimation, Fermentation, Exaltation, 
Multiplication, Projection. He died in 1490 at 
the age ot 75. Thomas Dalton lived in the middle 
of the century, and received a powder from a 
Canon of Lichiield under a promise not to use it 
until aftei his death. Thomas Norton of Bristol 
wrote his Crede Mihi , or Ordinal of Alchemy , in 
1477. Hesajs: 

* I made also the Elixir of life, 

Which me bereft a merchant’s wife: 


The Quintessenfl I made also, 

With other Hecrets many moe. 

Which sinful people took me fro 
To my groat pain and much more woe.' 

13 . The 16th cent, saw a further development 
of alchemy into the more exact, sciences of chem¬ 
istry and medicine. Paracelsus, in his student 
wanderings an alchemist, became by practice a 
physician, by experience a chemist, lie w as at once 
adept and wizard, sceptic and critic. 11 c wrecked 
his work by his bombast, his life by his self- 
indulgence. At the same time, to use Browning’s 
words, ‘the title of Paracelsus to be considered 
the father of modern chemistry is indisputable.* 
Geraulus Vossius says of him: ‘Nobilem hanc 
medicinse partem, diu senultam avorum letate, 
quasi ab orco revocavit Th. Parcelsus’ {de Philo¬ 
sophic et Phil, seetis, ix. 9). It appears also ironi 
his treatise de Phlebotomia that he had discovered 
the circulation of the blood. Lavater says that 
‘though an astrological enthusiast,’ he was ‘a 
man of prodigious genius’ (de Natura lierum, 
Holcroft’s tr., vol. iii. p. 179). Theie is a reference 
to his use of laudanum on the evidence of his 
secretary, Oporinus: 

* Alii illud quod in capulo hahuit, ab ipBO Azoth appellatum, 
mrdicinaui fuiase praiHtuntissmiam aut lapirlem Philoaophicum 
putant ’ (Melch. Adam), browning adds * This famous sword 
was no laughing matter in those days, and it is now a ma¬ 
terial feature in the popular idea ot Paracelsus. . . . This 
Azoth was simply “ laudanum suum ” But in his time* he was 
commonly believed to possesB the double tincture—the power of 
curing diseases and transmuting metals Oporinus often wit¬ 
nessed, as he declares, both these effects, as did also Franciscus, 
the servant of Paracelsus, who describes, in a letter to Neunder, 
a successful projection at which he w'as present, and the results 
of which, good golden ingots, were confided to his keeping.’ 

Paracelsus, otherwise Philippus Aureolus Theo- 

J ihrastus Bombastus ab Hohenlieim, was born at 
Sinsiedelu in 1493. He studied medicine under 
his father at. Villach, and alchemy under Tritheim, 
Bishop of Spanheim, at Wurzburg. The character 
of his studies at Wurzburg is best seen in the 
letter dedicatory, written in 1510, by Agrippa to 
Tritheim : 

‘ Qunm uuper tecum, It. P. in coin obi 0 tuo apud Herbipolim 
(Wurzburg) aliquandiu convcraatus, multa de chymicis, multa 
de magins, multa do cabalisticis, caeterisque quit) adhuc in 
occulto delitescunt, arcams scientus atque artilms una coutu- 
lissemus,’ etc. 

It was partly in rebellion against these tradi¬ 
tional metliods, partly to gain as wide an experi¬ 
ence as possible, that Paracelsus spent his early 
life in travel: 

* Patris auxiiio pnmum, deinde propria industriu doctisBimoB 
viros in Geimauia, Italia, Gallia, JliBpania, alnsque Europ» 
regionibus, nactUB est pneceptores ’ (Melch. Adam, m Tif Germ. 
Medic.). The passage illustrates the wide interest in alchemy 
throughout Europe at the close of the 16th century. 

Under the patronage of Sigismond Fugger, Para¬ 
celsus learnt, much in the mines of Bohemia, and 
himself speaks of his researches into folk-lore : 

1 Ecce amatorein adolescentem difficillimi itinerm baud piget, 
ut veriustam sultem puellam vel fuiminam aspicmt ’ (Drjtnsi- 
oneit Scptem adv. cemutoa suos, 1678: ‘ de peregrmatiombus et 
exilio ’). 

In 1526 he was called to a chair of physio and 
surgery at Basel. Here his over-bold denunciation 
of Avicenna and Galen made him many enemies. 
In 1528 his fall was brought about in the case of 
a canon of Basel named Lieohtenfels. This man 
was cured by Paracelsus, hut refused to pay the 
recognized fee. His refusal was supported by the 
magistrates, and Paracelsus fled to Colmar. He 
was at Nuremberg in 1529, at St. Gall in 1531, at 
Pfellers in 1535, and at Augsburg in 1536. lie then 
visited Moravia, Arabia, and Hungary. In 1538, 
when at Villach, he dedicated his ‘Chronicle’ to 
the States of Cariuthia, in gratitude for the many 
kindnesses with which they had honoured his 
father. He died at Salzburg in 1541, at the early 
age of 48. He seems to have been generous in 
the practice of medicine. His epitaph says of 
him: ‘ Bona sua in pauperes distribuenda collo- 
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candaque erogavit.’ A sceptic and fierce critic in 
alchemy, he appears to have been no less so in 
theology. Quenstedt says of him : * Nec tantuni 
nova; medicinal, verum etiam novie theologiai 
autor eat’ (cle Fair. Doct,). Delrio places limi 
among those who were: ' parti m atheos, partim 
hmreticos ’ ( Disquis. Mngicar. i. 3). At the same 
time, Browning is justified in the last words he 
places m the mouth of Paracelsus : 

1 If 1 stoop 

Into a dark tremendous uea of cloud, 

It is but for a tune , I press God's lamp 
Close to mj breast; its splendour, soon or lata. 

Will pierce the* gloom : I shall emerge one day. 

You understand me t I have said enough V 

An inventory taken at his death shows that the 
only books he left, were the Bible, the New Testa¬ 
ment, the Commentaries of St. Jerome on the 
Gospels, a printed volume on medicine, and seven 
manuscripts. His works were published by F. 
Bitiskius in 3 vols. fol. in 1658; the Hermetic and 
Alchemical writings by A. E. Waite in 2 vols. in 
1894. .lilies Andrieu says of him: ‘He is the 
pioneer of modern chemists, and the prophet of a 
revolution in general science 1 (Encyc. Brit. art. 

1 Alchemy ’). Browning sums up his study of Para¬ 
celsus in the words: 

1 Meanwhile, 1 have done well, though not all well. 

Ah a el men cannot do without contempt, 

'Tih for their good, and therefore fit awhile 
That, they reject the weak, and scorn the false, 

Rather than praise the strong and true, in me : 

Hut after, they will know me.’ 

{l'aracelsus, l&’ifi, and notes). 

The new influence in the 16th cent, is shown by 
the violent death of Beuther, who was alchemist 
to the Elector Augustus of Saxony from 1575 to 
1582, and in the title of Libavius’ great work 
published in 1595 —Alchymui recogmta , emendita, 
et mid a. It has been called the ‘first text-hook 
of chemistry.’ It contains a chapter on the phil¬ 
osopher’s stone. In England, Thomas Charnock 
published his Brewary of Philosophy in 1557, his 
Exiguc of Alchemy in 1572, and lus Memorandum 
in 1574. He was instructed in the use of gold- 
making powder by Bird, who received it from 
Kipley. It was only those who were well-to-do 
who could carry on these experiments. The 
furnace alone cost Charnock £3 a week. The 
Alchemical Testament of John Gybbys of Exeter 
in the time of Elizabeth has been published by 
James O. Halliwell (London, 1854). 

There does not seem to have been much interest 
taken in alchemy at Oxford in the early part of 
the century. Tiie Day Book of John Donne in 
1520 contains but few references to alchemical 
works. There is one copy of the Commentum 
Arnoldi dc Villanova (fol. 3, a. 1); there are three 
copies of a Chirumantia de manv (fols. 1. a. 1, 8. b. 2, 
13. a. 1), and two conies of Albertus, de, mineral ibus 
(13. a. 1, 13. b. 2). There is also a copy of Theorctica 
plane.tarnm (15. b. 1) (Fletcher, Collectanea Oxf. 
Hist. Soc. vol. v. p. 7111.). In the catalogue of 
hooks belonging to William Grocyn, drawn up by 
his executor, Linacre, in the same year, there is 
the same absence of such books (Mont. Burrows, 
Collect. Oxf. Hist. Soc. vol. xvi. p. 317 IK). Oxford 
had at this time other interests, especially the 
new learning associated with the names of Grocyn, 
Linacre, Foxe, and others. The training of 
Linacre, the founder of the English College of 
Physicians, the friend of Politian and Chalcon- 
dylas, and the great Venetian publisher, Aldus 
Manutius, is in marked contrast to the restless 
wanderings of Paracelsus. 

14. It was long before the new sciences cut 
themselves altogether adrift from the ideas of the 
alchemists. In the early part of the 17th cent, 
the brotherhood of the Hermetic philosophers 
known as the Rosicrucians (wli. see) brought the 
occult mysteries of the earlier alchemists again I 


into notice, The brotherhood claimed descent from 
Christian Rosencreutz in 1459; hut no evidence for 
this exists beyond their own publications. The 
controversy centred round a work entitled, Chy- 
mische Hochzeit Christiani Rosencreutz anno lJtob, 
written by Johann Valentin Andrea m 1616, and 
published at Strassburg. Among the most prom¬ 
inent of the Rosicrucian brotherhood was Michael 
Maier, physician to the Emperor Rudolph 11 . (1576- 
1612). He published Examen fucorum Pseudo - 
chymicorurn in 1617, Atalanta fugiens in 1618, 
Symbola aureas menses in 1617, and the Trip us 
aureus containing three treatises — the Basdti 
Valentin i Tractica ex Germanica , the Grade Mdu 
scu Ordinale of Thomas Norton, and the Testa- 
mentnm of Cremer, Abbot of Westminster. Robert 
Fludd introduced the brotherhood to the notice 
of English physicians. Born in Kent in 1574, he 
matriculated at St. John’s, Oxford, on November 
10,1592, and took his M.A. degree in 1598. One of 
the three questions discussed by him for Inception 
in Medicine in 1605 was: ‘ Chymicum extractum 
minus molestia* et periculi alleit quam quod inte¬ 
grum et naturale’ (‘Reg. Univ. Oxon.,’ Oxf. Hist. 
Soc. vol. ii. pt. i. 193, ii. 191, iii. 194). In the 
same year is discussed in Cornitiis: ‘ Incantatio 
non valet ad euram niorbi.’ Fludd went abioad 
and studied the works of Paracelsus and the 
mysteries of the Rosicrucians. On his return he 
practised as a physician in London, and died in 
1637. 

The Hon. Robert Boyle, one of the first pro¬ 
moters of modern chemistry, and a leading mem her 
of the Royal Society on its incorporation in 1662, 
believed in the transmutation of metals. In 1659 
he brought to Oxford ‘the noted chemist and 
Rosicrucian, Peter Sthael of Strasburgh.* Anthony 
Wood began a ‘course of chemistry’ under him 
April 23, 1663, paying 30s. in advance, and the bal¬ 
ance of 30s. at the conclusion of the class, May 30, 
1663. ‘A. W. £ot some knowledge and experi¬ 

ence ; hut his mind was still busy alter antiquities 
and music.’ Among the members of this famous 
chemistry class at Oxford was ‘John Lock, a 
man of turbulent spirit, clamorous, and never con¬ 
tented,’ and ‘Mr. Christopher Wren, afterwards a 
knight, and an eminent virtuoso.’ In 1664, Mr. 
Sthael was called away to London, and became 
operator to the Royal Society; and continuing 
there till 1670, he returned to Oxford in November. 
(Clark, ‘ Wood’s Life and Times,* Oxf. Ilist. Soc. 
vol. xix. pp. 290, 472). The Sceptical Chemist , by 
Robert Boyle (Oxford, 1680), contains the first state¬ 
ment of the molecular or atomic idea in chemical 
philosophy (H. C. Bolton, Catalogue of Worlcs on 
Alchemy and Chemistry, exhibited at the Grolier 
Club, New York, 1891). He was made ‘Dr. of 
Pliisicke* in 1665, and died in 1691. 

The Rosicrucian ideas and alchemistical methods 
survived to some extent at Oxford. Elias Ash- 
mole was the contemporary of Robert Boyle at 
Oxford, hut as a member of Brazenose, and not as 
4 a sojourner.’ In 1650 he edited a work of Dr. 
Jolm Dee, who died c. J608, of whom Wood says : 

‘ I have heard some say that he was a mere 
mountebank in his profession’ (‘Wood’s Life and 
Times,’ Oxf. Hist. Soc.. vol. xix. p. 308). In 1654, 
Ashmole wrote The Way to Bliss in three books. 
‘The author says that motion is the father of 
heat, and doth begot and purchase it of noth¬ 
ing, theoretically anticipating modern doctrines* 
(Bolton, Catalogue). Bk. iii. ch. ii. treats of the 
Philosopher’s Stone. In 1677 he offered his curios 
and MSS to the University, on the condition 
that it would build a Museum and Chemical 
Laboratory. The foundation-stone was laid Sep¬ 
tember 14, 1679, and the building was finished 
March 20, 1682-1683. 
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The inscription describes this first public laboratory in 
Oxford: ‘ Mucueum Ashmoleanum: Schola Naturalis ilistormi: 
Ofticina Cheuuca,’ The three largest rooms were public : ‘ The 
uppermost . . . Musceum Ashmoleanum. The middle room 
is the School of Natural Historic, where the professor of 
chynnstrj, who is at present Dr. ltobcrt l'lot, reads three times 
a week. The lower room, a cellar ... is the Laboratory, 
>erchance one of the most beautiful and useful m the world’ 

‘ Wood’s Life and Times,’ it), vol xxvi. p 56). 

It was thus under the direction of Ashmole, 
perhaps the. last of the Oxford alchemists, that 
the study of chemistry was placed on a sound and 
public footing. Ashmole died in June 1692, a year 
after Robert Boyle. 

In the sister University, at the same period, 
Newton, who became Fellow of Trinity in 1667, 
directed his studies for some little time to 
alchcmistical methods, and investigated the Philos¬ 
opher's Stone. Hut at Cambridge, as at Oxford, 
the newer seientihe methods set aside the dreams 
and theories of the older alchemists, and opened 
the way to modern chemistry. 

i£. hi the 18th cent, alchemy was finally dis¬ 
credited in the person of Dr. Price of Guildford, 
the last of the alchemists, a distinguished amateur 
chemist, and Fellow of the Royal Society. In 
May 1782 he piofessed to transmute mercury into 
silver and gold in the presence of a select, company. 
Some of the gold thus obtained was presented to 
George III., and Price was made M.I>. of Oxford. 
The Royal Society then pressed him to repeat 
the experiments m their presence. lie hesitated, 
refused, and only on the pressure of the President, 
Sir Joseph Ranks, at last reluctantly consented, 
lie withdrew’ to Guildford, prepared an ample 
amount of laurel watei, and then began to manu¬ 
facture his projection powder. On the 3rd of 
August he invited the Royal Society to Guildford. 
Only three Fellows responded to the invitation, 
lie received them, and then committed suicide in 
their presence. 

Iu Germany, alchemy was laughed out in the 
lerson of Semler. He leeeived the ‘Salt of Life* 
rom Huron llirschen, and, treating it as the Philos¬ 
opher’s Stone, was surprised to hnd gold deposited 
in the crucible. Klaproth analyzed the ‘Salt of 
Life,’ and found it to consist of Glauber’s salt and 
sulphate of magnesia. In the ‘Salt’ sent by 
Semler, however, Klaproth discovered gold, though 
not in combination. Klaproth again consented to 
analyze Sender's solution before the Court, when, 
instead of gold he found a kind of brass called 
tombac. On further investigation, it was dis¬ 
covered that Sender’s old servant, eager to humour 
his master, had slipped pieces of gold leaf into 
Sender’s chemical mixtures. The servant entrusted 
the secret to his wife, that in his absence she might 
mrchase the gold leaf as before. She, however, 
tought brass instead of gold, and spent the balance 
on diink. In thiH way alchemy was laughed out 
of Germany (Chambers, Book of Days , i. 602). 

The theories of the alchemists did not die out at once. They 
were still held by the adepts at the close of the 18tli century. 
The Antiquary gays that Houston, wivel * exhibits hmiBelf as a per¬ 
fect charlatan—talks of the magislrrium —of sympathies and 
antipathies—of the cabala—of the divining-rod—and all the 
trumpery with which the Rosicrucians cheated a darker age, and 
which, to our eternal disgrace, has m someldegrec revived in our 
own’ (Hcott, Antujuary, ch. xiii.) The Lives of the Adepts in 
Alcheinystieal Philosophy was published in London in 1814, 
and contained reports and extracts of many works on alchemy. 
Uulwer Lyttou’s Zammi was written in 1842 as a study in the 
mysteries of the Rosicrucians.—George Eliot in 1871 wrote : 
‘Doubtless a vigorous error vigorously pursued has kept the 
embryos of truth a-breathing: the quest of gold being at the 
Bame time a questioning of substances, the body of Chemistry 
is prepared for its soul, and Lavoisier is born’ ( Middlemarch, 
vol. iii. ch. xlviii.). 

16. But it was the establishment of the Atomic 
Theory by Dalton in the beginning of the 19th 
cent, as a working hypothesis in practical chemistry 
that sei on one side the theories of the alchemists : 

The observation of the Law of Equivalents and the Law of 
Multiples ‘ led to the idea that the elementary bodies are made 


up of indivisible particles called atoms, each having a constant 
weight peculiar to itself, and that chemical combination takes 
place by the juxtaposition of these atoms, 1 to !, 1 to 2, 1 to 8, 

2 to 3, etc., a group of atoms thus united being called a molecule. 
This is the atomic hvpothesis of Dalton’ (II. Watt, Inorganic 
Chemistry, 1883, p. 207). 

Immutability has been the recognized law of the 
elements : 

‘Our molecules, on the other band, are unalterable byway 
of the processes which go on m the present state of things, 
and every individual of each species is exactly the same 
magnitude . . . In speculating on the cause of this equality, 
we are debarred from imagining am causa of equalization, on 
account of the immutability of each individual molecule. It 
is difficult, on the other hand, to conceive of selection and 
elimination of intermediate varieties, for where can these 
eliminated molecules have gone to, if, as we have reason to 
believe, the hydrogen, etc., of the fixed stars is composed of 
molecules identical in all respects with our own?’ (Clark- 
Maxwell, Theory of Heat, 1885, p. 331). 

Thus, under the most advanced theory of Chem¬ 
istry and 1'hysics in the 19th cent., the trans¬ 
mutation of elements was inconceivable. Yet 
there were masters of chemical philosophy who 
enteied a caution against the exclusion of possi¬ 
bilities. 

Ti Irion writes : 'The molecular theory has been adopted in a 
somewhat rigid form, not by reason of any special conviction 
of m.\ own regarding itH permanence as a scientific truth, but 
hi cause 1 am satisfied by long experience that, whatever form 
it may ultimately assume, it is even now a most, important and 
almost indispensable aid to teaching chemistry’ (Introd. to 
Chemical Philosophy, ljondon, 187b, p. vn). In treating of the 
Periodic Law and MendelejelT’s Table, he Bays: ‘This table 
requires a few remarks In the first place, there are Bouie 
elements, as, for instance, copper, silver, and gold, for which a 
place cannot readily be found Silver is undoubtedly allied, 
though not very closely, with sodium, whilst it is also connected 
with copper on the one hand uml with mercury on the obiter. 
Gold again is unqucstionabh tnad, whilst the platinum metals 
to which it is most, nearly related exhibit even atomicity’ (ib 
p. 243). There still remained something behind which was not 
altogether clear, und this, too, in the important metals, silver 
and gold. 

17 . The discoveries of the Becquerel rays and 
the isolation of the element radium by M. and 
Mine. Curie in the opening years of the 2 Ut,h cent, 
have opened up far-reaching possibilities, and have 
induced many leading chemists to conceive the idea 
of the transmutation of the elements. At the 
Leicester Meeting of the British Association on 
Aug. 1 , 1907, Lord Kelvin challenged these infer¬ 
ences. He maintained that it was almost abso¬ 
lutely certain that there are many diilerent kinds 
of atom, each eternally invariable in its own 
specific quality, and that different substances, such 
as gold, silver, lead, iron, etc., consist each of 
them of atoms of one invariable quality, and that 
any one of them is incapable of being transmuted 
into any other. He tlius combated the recent 
assertion regarding the transmutation of metals, 
and continued to regard an atom as the ultimate 
indivisible unit of matter, and the electron, or 
electrion, as an electrical atom. 

The discussion on 3rd Aug. 1907 was an event in the history 
of chemical science. Professor Rutherford, in opening the 
debate, hold that the discovery of the electron had not as yet 
disproved the atomic theory. All attempts to find an electron 
with a positive charge of electricity had failed. 'Though we 
can liberate the electrons of matter very freely, there is no 
evidence that the liberation of the electron tends to the dis¬ 
integration of an atom.' Sir William Ramsay, as a chemist, 
disagreed with Ixird Kelvin and Professor Rutherford. The 
latter had said that there was no evidence th.it the loss of 
electrons altered the atom. Perhaps not. Bat there was evi¬ 
dence that the gam of electrons did to. He declared that* by 
placing radium hermetically closed in a glass vessel, the elec¬ 
trons, emanating from the radium through the gloss, and 
falling on a nickel bar placed in juxtaposition, had the effect, 
after a certain time, of covering the bar with a film of radio¬ 
active matter, which could be separated by chemical treatment. 
His conclusion was that some kind of transmutation took 
place, converting the nickel into some other substance, this 
being characterized by ite radio-activity. Lord Kelvin, in his 
reply, said that the discovery of the properties of radium had 
been most suggestive, and had opened our eyes to other 
discoveries, never suspected or dreamed of. 8ir William 
Ramsay then announced a further discovery. He had proved 
that when radium was isolated in a bottle, after a lapse of time 
it gave off an emanation, und the new gas helium. When 
again that emanation was isolated, it produced helium and 
something else, which is conjectured on possible grounds to 
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be lead. Again, when that emanation was diswhcd 
solution it produced the new element called argon, but now, 
when the radium emanation was disaolved in water, an 
gases were evtracted trom the water, the resulting' prodi 
was not helium, but its kindred element neon These marv 
properties of radium thus described h\ Sir William Ramsnj 
Beam almost to realize the ancient dreams of the alchemists 
Has it after all been reserved for the chemists of the 20th cent to 
line] in radium the Philosopher’s Stone, and to prove it to have 
the power of transmuting yet unknown elements into gold ’ 

Literature.— M. Berthelot, Les Ongmes de lAlchimie, Paris, 
1885; J. Ferguson, Bibliotheca Chemica . a Catuhsme of the 
Alchemical , Chemical , and Pharmaceutical books m the Collec¬ 
tion oj the late James Young ot Kelly and I turns. Esq., 2 
vols., Glasgow, 1900; H. C. Bolton, Catalogue of works on 
Alchemy and Chemistry exhibited at the Grolier Club, New 
York, ism , Anon., Lues of the Adepts m Alchemystical 
Philosophy , London, 1814 , A. E. Waite, The Hermetic aiul 
Alchemical Writings of 1'hUipjtus Aureolus Theopluastiu 
Bombast, of Llohniheim , called Paracelsus the Great, 2 vols., 
London, 1891 THOMAS 1»ARNS. 

ALCHERINGA.—The name applied by the 
Arunta, Kaitisli, and Unmatjeia tlibes of (Central 
Australia to the mythieal past in which theii an¬ 
cestors weie formed, and their ceremonies and icgu 
lations instituted. Accoidmg t.o Spencer Gil lei 
(Nor. Tr. p. 745), the word nfrhr.ri means ‘dieani’ 
(but cf. FL xvi. 43(1), and Alchcrinija is equivalent 
to ‘ Dream Times.’ Analogous beliefs are found in 
oilier tiibes to the north of the Arunta; the 
Warraniunga term corresponding to Alchcrinija is 
Wingara. 

i. hi the Aleheringa existed at tlie outset, ac¬ 
cording to the Arunta myth, the ancestors whose 
spirits they regard as incarnated in the men of the 
present day; they were at most semi-human, hut 
possessed more than human powers, and are credited 
with the formation of natural features such as the 
Macdonnell Ranges ; in the Aleheringa period these 
amorphous inupertwa , who were tiansformed into 
human beings and later underwent initiation cere¬ 
monies, travelled over the country in totem com¬ 
panies, each carrying a churinga (seeA ustralians), 
and at the spots where they camped are. the present 
oknnmkilln , or local totem centres. The Arunta 
distinguish four Aleheringa periods: (o) creation 
of man from the inupertwa ; (b) institution of eir 
oumcision with tile stone kniiu; (c) of the ariltha or 
mica operation ; (d) of regulations regarding mar¬ 
riage. Originally the country was covered with 
salt water, w liich was wit hdraw n towards the north; 
two ungnrnbikulu ( —‘ self-existing’) in the western 
sky saw to the east some inupertwa ; wdth their 
knives they released the lmlf-formod arms and legs, 
slit the eyelids and so oil; after circumcising the 
men they became lizards. Some of the uncircum¬ 
cised men wore eaten Ivy orunrha (evil spirits), who 
were killed by men of the lizard totem. In the 
next two stages an oknirabata (sage) introduced 
circumcision with the stone knife, and taught the 
little hawk totem group to perform the operation ; 
they also formed the four intermarrying classes, 
hut without associating them wdtli marriage legu- 
lations. More inupertwa were transformed ; men 
of the wild cat totem instituted the mica ceiemony, 
and the order of the initiation ceremonies was 
arranged. Finally, the Kmu people introduced the 
present marriage restrictions. According to the 
Unmatjera and Kaitish, the inmintera (the Arunta 
inupertwa) were formed into human beings by an 
old crow*; lie returned to get his stone knife with 
which to circumcise them, and in his absence tw r o 
lizard men from the south circumcised and subin- 
cised the men, and performed the corresponding 
operation on the women. Another Kaitish tradi¬ 
tion makes the transformers two hoys to whom 
Atnatu (a god) sent down stone knives. Some of 
the ancestors w-ere men (ertwa) when they were first 
formed. In the Kaitish tribe the travels of the 
groups of totemic ancestors are almost wanting, 
or possibly forgotten; the various spots are said 


to have been peopled by one or tw T o ancestors, 
who sometimes carried churinga. 

2. The Urabunna, the neighbours of the Arunta 
on the other side, also have their mythic period, 

| named Ularaka ; the ancestors of the totemic groups 
were semi-human and lived on the eaith or beneath 
it; they had supeihuman powers, 'l’he ancestors 
of each totemic gioup at the present day were few 
ill number, and theie is no myth of the ehuringa 
being carried. The Urabunna belief thus dillers 
widely from that of the Arunta and Kaitisli, and 
conies near that of the Warraniunga (see below*). 
The semi-human ancestors wandered about the 
country putting imu-aurli (spirit individuals) into 
rocks and pools, and these subsequently became 
men and women, who formed the first totem groups. 
These mm-aurli are continually undergoing re¬ 
incarnation ; as a rule, with the A ninth they in¬ 
habit. ddlerent localities according to their totem ; 
but in the Urabunna and other tribes those of two 
or more totems may inhabit the same place. Each 
re-incarnated individual is held to change his 
phratrv, totem, and sex on re-incarnation ; after 
death lie goes hack to the spot, wheie he was left 
in the Ularaka, and this regardless of the totem to 
which he may for the time being belong. In the 
Wonkgongaiu tribe, north-west of Lake Eyre, the 
Urabunna beliefs picvail, with the exception that 
they accept, the Arunta belief as to the inupertwa. 

3 . The Unmatjera hold that every totemic an¬ 
cestor had his class as well as his totem ; the totem 
changes in their belief, as in that of the Arunta, in 
successive incarnations, the class seldom or never. 

4 . The 'Warraniunga, Walpari, Tjiugilli, and 
other tribes hold that every one is the incarnation 
of a Wingara ancestor; but, these lattei are regarded 
as having been fully formed men, and all the 
members of a totemic group at the present, day are 
looked on as the descendants of one ancestor who 
wandered over the country leaving spirit, children 
in trees and rocks ; they believe that if a woman 
strikes one of these trees with an axe, the spirit 
child will enter her body. The ancestor began his 
travels under ground, and then came up to the 
surface; churmga are known in this tribe, hut not 
associated with individuals. These beliefs are 
shared by the Umbaia and Gnanji, hut the latter 
hold that women have no nwulna, 01 spirit part; 
consequently spirit female childien, though they 
exist, do not take human form. The Ihnbinga also 
hold that one totemic ancestor formed members of 
a group, and left Ulanji spirits which emanated 
from his own body. 

5 . In the Amnia tribe at the present day a man 
marries a woman of his own or any other totem ; in 
the other tribes totemic exogamy is enforced. Tra¬ 
dition says that in the Aleheringa times men 
invariably married women of their own totem ; the 
classes, too, were originally non-exogamous, and the 
present regulations came down from the north. It 
seems clear that the progress of social changes 
from north to south corresponds with the facts; 
hut there is much division of opinion as to the 
value of the remainder of the myths. They are 
treated as mere axiological myths by Andrew 
Lang and others, as genuine historical traditions 
by Spencer and others. It seems clear that some 
part of them cannot be historically true; for the 
totem groups are represented as living exclusively 
upon their totems; and some of these, such as 
grubs and plants, are not in season for more than 
a portion of the year. 

Litrraturk. --Spencer - Gillen, Native Tribes, 1899, pp. 
119-127, 887-422, Northern Tribes, 1904, pp. 145-175, etc. 
FL xvi. 428-43.1, gives the views of the Southern Arunta. For 
remarks on the Aleheringa legends see Lang, Social Origins, 
19U3, and Secret of the Totem ; Durkheim’s art. in ASoc iii. 
(1901) 20, etc. ; see also Van Gennep, Mythes et lAgendes (f 
Australie, 1906, p. xlivf. N. W. THOMAS. 
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ALCOHOL.—The use of alcohol in some form 
or other lias been familiar to man from a very 
early period in his race-existence; in all ages of 
which we have any record, in all climates, amongst 
tribes ol the most varied degiees of cultuie, it has 
been and still is an agent with maiked etleets on 
the individual and the race. The name is Amine 
in origin ( nl-kohl, ' collyrium,’ the line powder used 
to stain the eyelids). 

Alcohol, as we know it in ordinary use, is properly named 
‘ethyl alcohol,' and is one of a Heries—distinguished in their 
properties from one another by then boiling point, their specific 
gravity, and their poisonous effect -consisting of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxvgen. Their names anil chemical fornmhe 
are —Methyl alcohol (CH^OII), ethyl alcohol ((t,H s <HI), propyl 
alcohol ((! ;) iI 7 OII), butyl alcohol (U^ll^OH), and amyl alcohol 
(('<ill||l>llj. Methyl alcohol is obtained trom distillation of 
wood, and, being nauseous m taste, it is added to ethyl ah ohol, 
so that the latter may he sold for industrial purposes without 
tax as methylated spirits Kusd oil contains auiyl and eth.yl 
alcohol as well us other by-products of fermentation, and is 
usually present along with other analogous substances in 
disiilled alcoholic lupiors; hut as their amount is small and 
then action subsidiary, they will not be further referred to. 

Alcohol in formed from sugar by the action of 
the yeast-fungus, a unicellular organism which 
excites fermentation in saccharine solutions. A 
molecule ol sugar is thus split up into alcohol and 
cai bonic acid (along with some collateral products). 
There is a natural limit to the strength of the 
alcoholic liquor which is thus formed (apart from 
the amount of sugar present); when alcohol 
leaches a strength of 1G p.c. by volume, it stops 
hirtbci fermentation. Most ‘natural’ wiru-s, such 
as eland, contain only from 8 to 12 p.c. alcohol, 
as it is t»ut rarely that the grape-juice is sugary 
enough to allow of the formation of alcohol to the 
highest possible extent. Stronger wines, such as 
p<ut and sherry, are ‘fortified’ by the addition of 
alcohol. It should he noted that mankind basin 
all ages made naturally fermented drinks from 
any awiilable material. By more complicated 
lionesses, beer or ale is produced either trom 
Kir ley-malt or some substitute, the strength in 
alcohol varying from 3 p.e. or less up to 8 or 9 p.c. 
The strongest drinks, such as brandy, whisky, 
rum, gin, and liqueurs, are manufactured with the 
aid of distillation. 

1 . Physiological effects of alcohol.—Alcohol is 
a poison toi protoplasm, that is, for the soft plastic 
material \\ Inch is the essential constituent, of every 
one of the minute cells that make up living 
organisms, w hether animal or vegetable. Its 
poisonous oiled in very dilute solution is easily 
shown on lowly organisms (Kidge, Med. Temp. 
Renew, 1S9S, vol. i. p. 148; Wood head, ‘Path¬ 
ology of Alcoholism ’ in Kelynack’s Drink Problem , 
pp. 52-56), and the more finely organized cells 
are most susceptible (Overton, Studten uber die 
Sarkose , .Jena, 1901). Let us hrietly trace the 
etleets of alcohol when taken into the human body 
in moderate quantity. 

(1) With the feeling of warmth in the stomach, 
there is an increased secretion of gastric juice such 
as is produced by any irritant. Of the t wo con¬ 
stituents of the gastric juice, it is not so much the 
pepsin as the hydrochloric acid that is thus secreted, 
and lecent research indicates that the digestive 
quality of the secretion depends very largely on 
tne nature of the stimulus. Hence it is probable 
that alcohol is of but slight value as a digestive 
aid. By quickening the movements of the stomach 
and intestines, it helps the expulsion of gases. 
If taken in concentrated form or in too great 
quantity, it decidedly retards digestion, and fre¬ 
quent repetition of such doses is apt to bring on 
gastric catarrh. 

(2) Alcohol passes in about 15 minutes into the 
blood and lymph vessels, and is thus rapidly 
diffused through the various tissues; it forms a 
compound with the colouring matter of the blood 


which takes up and gives off oxygen less readily 
(Woodhead, l.r. p. 57). Hence the normal changes 
in the tissue cells are interfered with, and this is 
one of the causes of the accumulation of fat in 
certain alcoholics. The waste* products are apt to 
be retained too long by the cel L. 

(3) 'fbe nerve-cells of the brain, the most highly 
organized and delicate of the tissues, very early 
show the effect of alcohol. Many of the best 
observers of their own mental piocesses, such as 
Helmholtz and Huxley, have expressed themselves 
strongly as to the lmimful eflecl of minute doses 
of alcohol on brain work. It. would seem that 
the ‘stimulating’ effect is really due to paralysis 
of the very highest nerve-centres, so that cheer¬ 
fulness, wit, and recklessness have freer play. 
Large numbers of psychometric experiments under 
conditions of the greatest accuracy prove that 
alcohol in small dietetic doses exercises a distinctly 
paralyzing client on the working of the brain. 
Some mental processes are quickened for a short 
time, and then a retarding etloct shows itself, 
which is prolonged and much more than cancels 
the apparent beneficial result. With the early 
facility there is apt to be loss of accuracy (Horsley, 

4 Kilects of Alcohol on the Human Brain,’ lint. 
Journ. of Inebriety, Oct. 191)5; Kudin, Psychol. 
Arbeiten , ed. E. Kraepelm, 1901-190*2; Neild, 

‘ Psychometric Tests on the Ad ion of Alcohol,’ 
Brit. Journ. of Jncbr ., Oct. 1903) The greater 
the demands made on psychic activity, the more 
marked is the interference caused by alcohol. An 
invariable result is that the peison experimented 
on has the delusion that he is doing better with 
alcohol than without it. The depressing results 
of a slight intoxication may last trom 24 to 36 
hours (Furer, Transactions of the Internal. Anti- 
alcohol Conyress, Basel, 1906). The effect of the 
regular consumption of alcohol—say 1 to 2 litres 
of lager beer per dam —is distinctly prejudicial to 
all kinds of intellectual effort (Kurz and Kraepelm, 
Psychol. Arbeiten , 1900); and in general the more 
difficult mental operations are more impaired than 
the easier. As for the idea that habituation 
produces a certain immunity to alcohol, this is 
probably due to a blunting of the nerves. Such a 
result is apt to be associated with a dangerous 
tendency to augment the dose in order to experi¬ 
ence the agreeable efiect, just as with morphine 
(Kraepelm, Munch. Med. Woch ., 17Ui April, 1906). 
Experiments on the sensory functions (sight, 
hearing, simple touch, etc.) show, from the first, 
diminution in accuracy and rapidity. The motor 
functions of the body are generally influenced 
favourably by alcohol at lirst (Frey, Al<ohol und 
Musfcelcr mud ung, Leipzig, 1903; Schnyder, 
Plluger’s Arehu ;, 1903 ; Destr6e, Journ. Mid. de 
Bruxelles, 1897); the amount of work is increased, 
and is more easily performed ; but after a brief 
period extending at most to 20 or 30 minutes, there 
comes a prolonged reaction, so that the total efiect 
is distinctly disadvantageous. The popular belief 
that alcohol stiengthens and increases working 
capacity is accountable for a vast amount of 
drinking among the working classes. 

(4) The efiect of alcohol on the circulation 
(Monro and Findlay, ‘Critical Review of work on 
Alcohol and the Cardio-Vascular System,’ Med. 
Temp. Rev. 1903-1904; Abel, ‘ Pharmacological 
Action of Ethyl Alcohol,’ Med. Temp. Rev. 1904- 
1905) is to cause first a dilatation of the small 
vessels, especially of the skin, hIiowii by flushing of 
the face and a feeling of warmth. A slight accelera¬ 
tion of the pulse is frequently, but not always, 
produced by small doses, but the average for the 
whole day may be lowered. If the pulse tension 
is loav to begin with, alcohol will not raise it. On 
the whole, experiments show that alcohol does not 
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strengthen the heart, but rather the reverse. 
There may be a short stimulating effect through 
reflex action just after its administration. Large 
doses are strongly depiessive. 

(5) The tissues, we have seen, have their oxida¬ 
tion inteifered with by alcohol. There is, further, 
increased loss of heat from the body, with lowering 
of temperature through the dilatation (paralysis) 
of the blood-vessels. Hence comes quickened and 
deeper respiration, so that uhohol is indirectly a 
respiratory stimulant (liinz, '1 hem/ue d. Gegcnwart, 
1899). 

( 6 ) The nutritive value of alcohol is still the 
subject of keen discussion (Rosemann, I'lliiger’s 
Archiv , 1901, vol. 86 , also vols. 94, 99, and 100). All 
admit that large quantities of alcohol are poisonous, 
and it would seem that the most minute doses that 
have any demonstrable ell'ect act prejudicially on 
the nervous tissues. Still it is conceivable that in 
other ways alcohol may be serviceable to the body. 
In small doses, from 90 to 98 p.c. is oxidized ; heat 
is thereby produced, and alcohol, it is said, can thus 
take the place of other materials, such as fat or 
carbohydrate (Atwater and Benedikt, Experiments 
on Metabolism of Matter and Energy , Washington, 
1898). The same may be said about glycerine, or 
fusel oil (amylic alcohol), whose total eilect is dis¬ 
tinctly poisonous. Alcohol can neither build up 
nor repair the tissues, and any favourable action 
that it has in producing energy is probably much 
more than counterbalanced by its poisonous elfect, 
either directly or by means of intermediate pro¬ 
ducts, while t/h© tissues are dealing with it (Schafer, 
Textbook of Physiology, vol. i. p. 88 -)- This con¬ 
clusion of physiological science is in harmony with 
the experiences in actual life of army leaders, 
travelleis, climbers, employers of labour, etc. The 
good eilectsof alcohol aie similar to those obtained 
from other more or less dangerous stimulants and 
narcotics. 

2 . Acute alcoholism (Intoxication). — When 
enough alcohol is taken to produce intoxication, 
judgment, self-control, perception, and the other 
higliei faculties are affected first. With greater 
facility in thought and speech, there is a certain 
disregard of the environment; a quiet person may 
become lively and witty, unwonted confidences are 
given, and tfiere may be assertiveness and quarrel¬ 
someness. Singing, shouting, and other noisy 
demonstrations indicate the free play of the emo¬ 
tions ; then comes motor impairment, shown by 
indistinct speech and staggering gait; drowsiness, 
muscular paralysis, and even coma may supervene ; 
the temperature may become dangerously low, and 
in the worst cases respiration anu circulation may 
be paralyzed. Short of this, after 6 to 12 hours 
the man awakens from his drunken sleep with 
furred tongue, loss of appetite, thirst, flushed face 
and eyes, headache, and mental confusion. These 
phenomena vary according to the amount, strength, 
and purity of tne liquor, the time occupied in con¬ 
suming it, and the stability or resisting power of 
the person imbibing. Persons with a special 
cerebral susceptibility may develop wild maniacal 
excitement with a comparatively small dose. Such 
persons may suffer from an insane or alcoholic 
heredity, epilepsy, injuries to the head, or ante¬ 
cedent insanity. An automatic dream-state, in 
which complicated, it may be criminal, actions 
are performed quite unconsciously, is sometimes 
induced by acute alcoholism (Sullivan, Alcoholism, 
pp. 41-43). 

3 . Chronic alcoholism. —Excess has been defined 
as anything over that amount of alcohol which the 
body can completely dispose of in 24 hours, but a 
complete definition must include cases where any 

ermanent mischief is produced during a lifetime, 
ince 1864, when Anstie declared I 3 oz. of absolute 


alcohol to be the physiological limit, the tendency 
amongst scientific writers has been steadily towards 
reduction of this. Abel ( l.c. Sept. 1905, p. 275) 
concludes that the ‘ moderate ’ or average permis¬ 
sible quantity of alcohol is represented by one, or at 
most two, glasses of wine (10 p.c.) in the 24 hours ; 
that is about half an ounce jf absolute alcohol at 
the outside. Others ( e.g . Max Gruber, quoted by 
Woodhead, Brit. Journ. of Inebriety, Jan. 1904, 
p. 166) hold that as even such a small quantity may 
impair function, it would be rash to assert that 
this would lie harmless to the vast majority of 
mankind if taken habitually and indefinitely. The 
ordinary signs of chronic alcoholism are due to the 
habitual taking of much larger quantities. Such 
are loss of appetite, especially for breakfast, foul 
tongue, bad breath, with often a peculiar easily 
recognizable odour, morning vomiting, expectora¬ 
tion of yellow tough mucus, dyspeptic and intestinal 
disorders. Very line tremors, most marked in the 
morning, are present in tongue, fingers, and lower 
limbs. Sleeplessness is frequent; speech shows a 
loss of crispness ; memory, especially for names, is 
defective; there is a difficulty in coming to a 
decision or in concentrating the attention, and a 
disinclination for bodily or mental exertion. The 
victim of alcohol shows a want of initiative, and 
may give promises with the intention, but without 
the power, of keeping them. Self-respect becomes 
impaired, and by selfishness, neglect of wife, child¬ 
ren, and other dependants, loosening of self-contml 
and want of truthfulness, the moral deteriorat ion 
is signalized. 

Dipsomania, or periodical inebriety, is more 
frequently shown in women than in men. After 
an interval of abstinence, complete or relative, 
comes an overmastei ing impulse to drink. The 
time of recurrence may be quite irregulai, 111 other 
cases it may be eveiy week, foitmght, month, or 
at even longer intervals, ami the duiation of the 
attack is also variable. We are all subject to 
penodicity, even in regard to our In am foiee, and 
m dipsomaniacs there is usually a more than 
aveiage instability of nerve. They show a close 
analogy to the condition found in epileptics. 

Delirium tremens is a form of acute alcoholism 
supervening almost invariably on a ehionic con¬ 
dition. There may have been a period of specially 
heavy drinking without taking food, or the onset 
may have been precipitated by some shock to the 
nervous system (mental, physical, or acute disease 
such as pneumonia). A frequent early symptom is 
distaste for drink, whilst hallucinations, with rest¬ 
lessness, nervousness, and insomnia, become more 
and more marked. The hands are constantly at 
work, picking at the bedclothes, going tlnough the 
actions of some occupation, etc. Tremors become 
coarser, and are present all over the Uxly. The 
mind is incessantly active, talking incoherently, 
seeing horrifying visions, hearing whispers, plot¬ 
tings, insults. Terror and suspicion are constant; 
the bodily functions are all deranged, the tempera¬ 
ture is raised, and complicating diseases are apt to 
supervene. After an acute stage of 3 or 4 days 
the patient usually falls into a refreshing sleep, 
and awakes a different man. But the risk of a 
fatal result increases with each succeeding attack. 
Delirium tremens is comparatively rare in women, 
and is much more common amongst di inkers of 
spirits than amongst those who take w ine or beer. 
Closely allied to delirium tremens is a form of 
continuous alcoholic delirium (delirium ebriosum, 
maiiia a potu), which often sends patients to 
asylums. Alcoholic dementia is not uncommon as 
the final state of chronic drinkers of alcohol ; the 
symptoms point to an exaggeration of the ordinary 
mental state, developed by alcohol, as described 
liove. Loss of memory, irritability, lowering of 
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mental tone, and loss of self-control may become so 
marked as to require asylum treatment. 

Besides those definite forms of alcoholic insanity, alcohol may 
he the exciting cause in various forms of mental disorder. It is 
probably the most powerful predisposing factor, after syphilis, 
in causing general paralysis of the insane. Kraepclin (Munch. 
Med. W'or/i., April 1900) argues that 80 p.c. of cases of general 
paralysis would not occur if alcohol were banished from the 
world. The exact percentage of asylum inmates due to alcohol 
is somewhat difficult to ascertain, owing to varying ways of 
compiling statistics, and difficulties in getting at the facts of 
the patients’ history. From If) to 20 p.c. of the insane are bo 
through drink, and in recent years tins percentage has tended 
to increase, especially m large cities (Glouston, Mental Disease* «, 
p. 483). The proportion of women to men thus afflicted is in 
Italy 1 to 11, in Germany 1 to 10, in Austria 1 to 5, in New York 
C fit v 1 to 2 , in Pans and Edinburgh about the same. Taking 
Great Britain all over, the proportion of women to men is about 
1 to 24, significant evidence of the amount of drinking amongst 
women in Lins country (Iloppe, Tatsachen, etc. p. 274 fl.; 
Howntree and Sherwell, Temp. Problem, Appendix, p. 405). 
Allowance must be made for the likelihood that many who suc¬ 
cumb to alcohol would in Its absence break down mentally In 
some other way, in virtue of their unstable nervous system, and 
it has been noted that the habitual inebriates of the Ixmdon 
police courts rarely become oertiflably insane (Carswell, Scottish 
Med. and Surg. Journ. 1003, ii. p. 886). Genuine epilepsy may 
he produced by alcohol; if present already, it is inevitably made 
worse by drink. Not seldom one sees cases of epileptiform 
convulsions coming on after a long course of inebriety ; they are 
induced by a specially severe bout. Not the bruin only, but the 
other divisions of the nervous system, are very apt to be damaged 
by chronic alcoholism. Most characteristic is multiple neuritis, 
an inflammation of the nerves beginning in the feet and handB, 
and advancing upwards if the cause persists, till a fatal result 
occurs. There are changes in sensation, such as numbness. 

' needles and pms,* pains, great muscular tenderness, diminishea 
sensibility to touch ; there is loss of power going on to complete 
paralysis, and there Is mental deterioration. The disease may 
fie brought on by alcohol in any form ; it is often associated with 
the steady Hecret drinking of women. It is much aggravated by 
small quantities of arsenic, as was shown in an epidemic which 
occurred recently in Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns in 
the north of England. The cause here was the excessive drink¬ 
ing of beer manufactured from invert-sugar, in which arsenic 
was present as an impurity. 8everal other neuralgic and spinal- 
cord affections are caused or aggravated by chronic, alcoholism. 

4 . Tissue changes caused by alcohol. — Most 
of the disorders that we have been describing 
are associated with pathological changes, easily 
recognized through the microscope. The various 
parts of the body are able to recover from the 
poisonous effect of even a large dose of alcohol. 
And, so far, the functional disturbance in the 
cell eludes the best methods of examination that 
we possess. If, however, the poisonous doBe is 
repeated indefinitely, there comes a time when 
organic changes occur, and these are usually irre¬ 
mediable. Thus degeneration, indicated by changed 
microscopic appearance, may be found in the cells 
of the brain, cord or spinal nerves, in the heart 
muscle, the walls of the blood-vessels, the liver- 
cel Is, etc. ; and at the same time there may he an 
increase of fibrous tissue, ‘the lowest structure 
in the body’ (Woodhead in Kelynack’s Drink 
Problem). 

5 . The effect of alcohol on morbidity.— Besides 
the purely alcoholic forms of disease, such as cir¬ 
rhosis of the liver and alcoholic neuritis, a lar^e 
proportion of the illness found in hospital and in 
private practice is indirectly due to alcohol (Jacqnet, 
Preuse m(<L, 1899, p. 338). Not only are the tissues 
directly damaged, hut the resisting power of the 
l«)dy to disease is greatly lowered by excessive 
drinking. 

Acute pneumonia, for instance, is more apt to occur, and 
more likely to be fatal, in alcoholic persons. If the body is 
weakened m its resisting power, by starvation, by chill, or by a 

K ison such as alcohol, microbes get a lodging in the system. 

leumonia in drinkers iH about 8 times as fatal as amongst the 
temperate. So also with cholera, plague, yellow fever, malaria, 
and other microbe diseases. As for tuberculosis, the great moss 
of present-day medical opinion is opposed to the view that 
alcohol diminishes the likelihood of its onset. If the nervous 
system is lowered in tone, alcohol greatly helps the development 
of the disease. This is proved by the death-rate from phthisis 
ui alcoholic insanity (It. Jones). Amongst traders 111 dunk, 
I uhcrrle is from H to 3 times more frequent m e\er\ organ of 
the body liable to it than amongst persons following other 
occupations (Dickinson, Transactions 0 / Path. Sue vol. xl. 
l.ssil) When one further takes account of the unhealthy con¬ 
ditions in which chronic alcoholics live, one cannot doubt that 


drink is largely responsible for the wide-spread prevalence of 
tuberculosis. Venereal diseases are very frequently acquired in 
the intoxicated state, when the lower passions become supreme. 
I 11 the army they are much less frequent among abstaining 
soldiers than among non-abstainers. In their treatment, abstin¬ 
ence from alcohol is usually enjoined. Syphilis is much more 
destructive among chronic drinkers. From the surgeon’s point of 
view, the worst cases for operation are those of chronic drinkers. 
They take anaesthetics badly, their tissues do not heal well, and 
they are liable to septic complications. Clinical experience is 
confirmed by numerous experiments on annuals; rabbits, guinea- 
pigs, fowls, etc., have been shown, if treated for a tune with 
alcohol in even moderate doses, to be much more susceptible to 
the germs of tetanuB, splenic fever, tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
etc., than non-alcoholized animals (Abbot, lhildarde, Laitinen— 
work summarized by Woodhead in toe. cit.). 

Certain Friendly Societies in the United Kingdom consist 
entirely of total abstainers, and the amount of sickness amongst 
them is, to a marked degree, less than in Societies where abstin¬ 
ence is not compulsory, although in both classes the men are 
medically selected, and show, by the very fact that they join 
those Societies, that they are prudent and careful. The average 
duration of sickness per member among abstainers (Itechabites, 
Sons of Temperance, etc.) is only from a half to a third of that 
In other Societies. Alcoholics, when once put on the books of 
Trade Societies, whether through disease or injury, are notori¬ 
ously slow in recovering. 

6 . Alcoholism and mortality. — The mortality 
returns of the United Kingdom give a very imper¬ 
fect idea of the number of deaths due to alcohol 
(Vaclier, Practitioner, Nov. 1902). Seeing that 
certificates of death are not treated as confidential 
documents belonging to the State, deaths are often 
attributed to diseases of the liver, kidneys, lungs, 
or nervous system, instead of to their primary cause 
—alcoholism. The Swiss returns of mortality, on 
the other hand, are reliable, and they show a death- 
rate from alcoholism, amongst men, of 10 p.c. or 
more. In Swiss communities of over 5000 inhabit¬ 
ants, there dies between the ages of 20 and 40 every 
seventh or eighth man directly or indirectly from 
alcohol, and between 40 and 60 every sixth, and 
above 60 every seventeenth man (Hoppe, p. 230). It 
is estimated that in this country alcohol accounts 
for 100,000 to 120,000 deaths per annum (Kerr, 
Inebriety, p. 381). 

Certain British Insurance Societies have separate columns for 
abstainers and non-abstainers. In both sections the members 
are drawn from precisely the same class in all essential and 
important particulars, and the non-abstainers assured are good 
average lives. But the abstaining section in all cases shows a 
very much greater longevity. Thus in the United Kingdom 
Temperance and General Provident Institution the mortality in 
the general section has been, on an average, 3fip.c. higher than 
in the temperance section (Whittaker, ‘Alcoholic Beverages 
and Longevity,' Contemp. lieu., March 1904). Of course the 
‘ general section ’ represents an average which includes at one 
end of the seals men who are extremely moderate, and at the 
other those who are free drinkers. In the absence of any ac¬ 
cepted standard of moderation, the class of * moderate drinkers* 
must suffer statistically. 

7 . Alcoholism and crime.—There is universal 
testimony as to the close relationship between ex¬ 
cessive drinking and breaches of the moral law and 
the laws of the State. This is a direct consequence 
of the paralysis of the higher faculties, intellectual 
and moral, and the resulting free play given fcq the 
lower inclinations. Alcohol is not only a direct 
cause of crime, hut it acts powerfully along with 
other conditions, such as hereditary nervous weak¬ 
ness or instability of the brain. Again, crime may 
he due to loss of work, poverty, and starvation, so 
often the results of indulgence in alcohol. 

A distinction has rightly been drawn between the lighter and 
the graver violations of the law which are due to drink. It ia 
fortunately true that the great majority are of the former class. 
To them, however,—in order to give some idea of the degrading 
effect of excessive drinking,—we must add the vast number of 
cases where similar offences are committed with impunity, 
escaping the notice of the police through the sheltering influ¬ 
ence of friends. Moreover, these offences are so common that 
there is a disposition on the part of the police, magistrates, the 
public generally, and the relatives to regard them with the 
utmost leniency The large proportion of habitual inebriates 
charged time after time shows that many, perhaps most, of the 
petty offences are really due to chronic alcoholism plus a heavier 
bout than usual In* 9 cases out of 10, the drunkard of our 
police courts figures also as the wife-beater, the beggar, the 
prostitute, or the thief. As for the graver offences, the bulk of 
crimes of acquisitiveness are not connected with alcoholism. On 
the oilier hand, alcoholism is probably the cause of some 60 p.c. 
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oi nomiriuai oucnces, ana or a smaller, m ougn sun roniuacrnDir, - 
proportion of crimes of lust. Ncurh always in homicidal mines, 
and very fn»|uenth m sexual crimes, the alcoholic condition ; 
which pen crates the criminal impulse is chronic liitoMcation and • 
not casual drunkenness (Sullivan, Alcoholism, JOOli, cli ix ). 

8 . Alcoholism and the future of the race.— ' 
Alcohol is specially dangerous to children, as their ■ 
delicate tissues art; highly susceptible to the poison. 
Most disastious results follow its administration in 
the early years of life —a practice which is far from 
uncommon amongst the ignorant.. Resides the 
direct clients, such as stunting oi growth, blunting 
of intellectual and moral laeulties, and oignmc 
changes, we must attribute to alcohol the multi¬ 
farious evil inlluenees of the social cnviioument in 
drinking families. Hence the incidence of sickness 
and mortalit y in the families of parents w ho are one 
or both given to drink is extiomeJy heavy. 

The Report on I’hjHic.il deterioration (I'tOl) remurks on the 
increase of drinking umongst women ot the working-classes, 
with consequences evtmnch prejudicial to the care of the 
offspring, not to speak of the possibility of children hemp 
born permanentIj disabled If the mother drinks heavily 
durinp lactation, the quality of her nnlk is much impaired, 
and there ma\ he present in it a eertuin amount of alcohol. 
Still more serious for the child is drinking on the part of the 
mother during pregnancy. Not only is tin foetus fiadh nounstied, 
but alcohol in tumid to jiassfieely into its blood from tin mother’s. 
Hence we find m such conditions n groat. predisposition to abor¬ 
tion and premature labour; and if the infant is horn viable, it 
is apt to he the subject,of disease or deformity. There is passed 
on in many cases not only a nervous excitability , hut a tendency 
to pive way to drink sooner or later. While it may he true that 
80 to Kf> p.c of all i hildnm are horn apparently healthy, what¬ 
ever the antecedent < ondition of the mother, it is highly probable 
that, the tirst 1<) oi Ifivearsof life, e\en under the best conditions, 
would reveal diseased tendencies that wore present in a latent 
condition from the first Notwithstanding the ancient and 
wide-spread belief that the condition of intoxication in one or 
both parents at the time of conception has a malign influence on 
the pcim-plasm, Hus cannot, he said to he scientifically proved. 
The prevailing scientific view is that, no acquired characters can 
he transmitted fiom parcels to child, hut when poisons are 
circulatinp in the blood, such as the syphilitic or alcoholic, it is 
practically certain that the\ have a modifying effect on the 
gcrm-cclls (Saleeby, Heredity, p 711) On the other hand, the 
tendency to degeneration throuph alcohol would lie at once 
arrested bv the removal of the cause, and civilized races would 
rapidly improve in physique. Ituces that, have been accustomed 
onh to their own fermented drinks, such as the North Aiiieru an 
Indians and the West Africans (Kul/,, Archie fur liassen- and 
Gesrllsch. Htolmue, u l!)(). r >), have showm a tendency to die out 
when habitually taking imported distilled liquor. ' Previously 
there was no race alcoholism under conditions which had lasted 
for hundreds of years, their relatively weak drink hemp obtain¬ 
able only at special seasons of the year, and on special occasions. 
The undoubted increase in insanity m this and other countries 
is largely due, according to the best, authorities, to alcoholism. 
Mott's investigations (Alcohol and Insanity, London, 190ft) show 
clearly that those who become insane in this way have their 
balance upset by an amount of alcohol much less than can he 
taken with comparative impunity by persons of more stable 
nervous system. In such cases alcohol reveals some latent 
defect, just us in other cases the imbecile, the epileptic, or the 
degenerate, through marked susceptibility to alcohol, join the 
ciimmal classes Suicide (Sullivan, A leohnlisin ; Bruizing, 
Trnnksucht und Sclbstmord, Leipzig, has become more 

frequent in recent years in almost, all chilized States, its rate 
being specially heavy amongst persons who are exposed to 
alcoholism Great Britain has u larger proportion of women 
suicides than other lands, this being connected with the greater 
amount of female drunkenness 80 p.c. of all cases of attempted 
suicide in England are alcoholic, while only 30 p c of cases of 
completed suicide are so classified Alcoholic suicide may result 
from one of the diseased mental states, such as delirium tremens*, 
melancholia, the automatic dream-state, or some other condi¬ 
tion associated with hallucinations; or it may come from the 
poverty, misery, and indifference to life that alcohol is apt to 
produce. The association of alcohol with accidents of all sorts 
is brought home to us by the daily newspapers and otherwise, 
hut no statistics can show the vast number of cases where 
lowering of the mental functions by alcohol without admitted 
excess, is responsible for some catastrophe. Many railway com¬ 
panies In America have an absolute rule againRt. drinking on the 
part of their oilicials, and more or less strict measures of this 
nature are taken by British companies. Comparatively slight 
impairment, of attention, presence of mind, and efficiency in the 
rail wav servant may endanger hundreds besides himself The 
more strict the rule against drinking on any particular railway, 
the more free is it from accident. Again, accidents are much 
more common on Saturdays and holiday’s , any hospital can 
prove this, and also that the reason for this is drink. Accident 
insurance ho- -ietics often give abstainers a discount of 10 p.c. 

9 . Alcoholism and poverty.—Drink, according to 
Charles Booth {Pauperism and the Endowment of 
Old Age), io the most prolific cause of pauperism, 


mnt it, is the least necessary. Prom one thin I to 
one-half of those who receive poor relief owe their 
position directly to drunkenness as the piinetpal 
cause. (The total cost- of poor relief in England 
mid Wales annually is about. £12,000,000) To this 
should be added a large pci cent age in which drink 
is the indirect cause of pauperism, through disease 
or injury ; and besides this, just above the pauper 
class is the enormous amount of comparative povert y 
from misspent earnings, loss of woikmg time, and 
general impairment ot efficiency. It. is calculated 
that at least half the taxi's accruing from drink are 
expended by the State in pieventing, punishing, 
and repaii mg evils which aie the direct conse¬ 
quence of Uic consumption of that drink. Of the 
£ 170 . 000,000 or so annually spent in this country on 
liquors, about £ 100 , 0110,000 come from the pockets 
of the working-classes. Many working men spend 
6 s. or 7 s. a week on drink, and some very much 
more. The aveiage diink expenditure per head in 
1905 was £3, 15s. 1 l.$d., and per family of 5 persons 
£ 1 K, 19s. Hid.; but it must he lememheied that 
millions of adults drink no alcoholic liquor, and 
that over 15,000,000 of the population are children. 
Hence amongst those who take drink to excess the 
expenditure is enormous, and means such a deduc¬ 
tion from an income which is little better than a 
living wage, that not enough is left for food, 
clothing, good housing, etc. Here we are face to 
face with the tremendous waste of earnings, winch, 
spent, piodnetively, would taise the general standard 
of living, check physical deterioration, provide, better 
houses, clothing, food, furniture, and stimulate the 
desire for healthier and higher reel cations, (ireater 
demands on the genuine productive iiidustnes of 
the country would have to be satisfied, and the 
tremendous addition to the national ellieiency 
would help to solve the grave social and industrial 
problems with which we are confronted. 

10 . Treatment.—In dealing with acute alcohol¬ 
ism , the skill of the physician and attendants is 
often severely taxed. Apart from purely medical 
measures, the main reliance is to he placed in 
complete withdrawal of alcohol, administmtion of 
liquid nourishment in abundance, and the pioeur- 
ing of mental and bodily rest. In chronic alcohol¬ 
ism the patient may he helped by full explanations 
of the action of alcohol on the body, by appeals 
to his better nature, by any measure that will 
strengthen the will power, whether religious or 
social (such as joining a temperance, society), or by 
being removed for a sutliciently long time (one to 
three years) from temptation. In the way of pre¬ 
vention much is to lie hoped for from the wulei 
diffusion of scientific knowledge, along with the 
spread of education (see ‘ The Teaching of Tempei- 
ance,’ by E. Claude Taylor in Kely Hack’s Prink 
Problem [a good bibliography of teaching manuals 
is given]). Improvements in housing and domestic 
cookery, higher rates of pay, and the consequent 
bettering of bodily, mental, and moral health, all 
favour temperance. Total abstinence, should he 
enjoined on certain classes : those who are heredi¬ 
tarily predisposed, through inebriety in parents 
or in giandparents, or through want, of nerve 
stability ; those whose occupations are closely asso¬ 
ciated with a heavy drink mortality; those who 
have given w r ay to drink ; persons who have suffered 
from diseases of the brain or nerves, or injuries 
to the head ; and all children and juveniles. See 
also artt. Drunkenness, Inebriate Asylums. 

Litkratiuik.- In addition to references already given, the 
following limy fie consulted’ Abdcrhalden, Ihldiog. a. Alknhol- 
1 smus, 11104 ; Atner Ahsoc. for the study arid cure of Inebriety, 
Disease of Inebriety, 1803 ; A Baer, her Alkohnlismus, 1878; 
John Burns, Labour and Drink, 1904 ; T. S. Cloustou, The 
Huytene of Mind, IlMifi; N. S. Davis, 'American Experiments 
on Alcohol,’ Med Trniy. Hemew , !!)()(); M Helenius, I he 
Alkoholfraye, 1903; Hugo Hoppe, Die Tatsachen uhtr den 
Alkohol, HXM (a comprehensive work ; literature very fully 
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5 -iven); V. Horsley and M. D. Sturge, Alcohol and the Human 
todfi, lf>07 ; R. Hutchison, Food and Dietetics, 1900 , T. N. 
Kelynack, The Alcohol Problem m its. Biological Aspect, 19015 (he 
alHo edits The Drink Problem, 1907, containing special articles by 
14 physicians]; Norman Kerr, Inebriety, 1888; Lancereaux, 
‘Intoxication par les boissons alcooliqueB’ in Nouveau Traite 
de MMrane, 1907 , W. Bevaii Lewis, Textbook of Mental Dut- 
eases, 1899; Ploetz, ‘Zur Hcdcutung’des Alkoholsfur Leben mid 
Entwickelung dcr Uasse,’ Archie fur Rassen- u. Gesellsch. Bio¬ 
logic, l. 220 (1903), The Practitioner, November 1902 (special 
alcohol number), G. Arclidall Reid, Principles of Heredity , 
1900, Alcoholism, a Study tn Heredity, 1901 ; W. Ford 
Robertson, ‘ Pathology of Chronic Alcoholism ’ (British Joum. 
of Inebriety), 1904; H. D. Rolleston, ‘Alcoholism* (Allhntt’s 
System of Medicine), 1897, Rowntrec and Sherwell, Temper¬ 
ance Problem and Social Reform, 1899; C. W. Saleeby, 
Heredity (.Jaek’h Scientific SericH), 1900; Samuelson, History 
of Dnnk, 1878 ; Shad well, Drink, 'Temperance, and Legislation , 
1902; Sullivan, Alcoholism • A Chapter in Social Pathology, 
1900; Triboulet, Mathieu and Mignot, Traiti* de Talcovlisine, 
190ft, G. Suns Woodhcad, Recent Researches on the Action 
of Alcohol in Health and Sickness (Lees and Paper Memorial 
Lecture), 19ol ; J. Mackie Whyte, ‘Some Reennt Researches 
pn Alcohol, their bearing on Treatment,’ Med, 'Temp, Rev., May 
1901 , Final Report of Royal Commission on Licensing Laws 
(Peel Commission), 1899 ; Report from the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee on Habitual VJfendeis, etc., 1895; Report of the Inter¬ 
departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration, 1904; 
Report of the Proceedings of the Nat. Conf. on Infantile Mor¬ 
tality held at Westminster, June 1% ami 14, 1906, The Brit. 
Journ. of Inebriety (pub. quarterly for the Society for the 
Studs of Inebriety), The Med Temp. Bev. (pub. monthly for 
the ilrit,. Med Temp. Assoc.); The Amer. Quart Joum. of 
Inebriety. J. MACKIK WlIYTE. 

ALEUTS.—i. The religion, mythology, and 
folk-lore of the natives of the Aleutian Islands— 
the ‘ stepping-stones ’ from Alaska to Kumtehatka 
- and of (lie north shore of the long narrow pen¬ 
insula of Alaska as far as the river Ugashik, are 
especially impoitant, since their long isolation in 
a peculiar cm iionment has caused them ‘to de¬ 
velop in oarticulai dilections more than any other 
known blanch of the Innuit (Eskimo) stem,’ 
this vacation being ‘ especially evident in their 
language, icligious exercises, and certain details 
of handiwork, such as embroidery and grass-fibre 
weaving ’ (Dali). The language is rich in verbal 
forms and has many peculiarities of vocabulary, 
but is, nevertheless, undoubtedly Eskimoan m 
type, not ‘ tiausitional between Samoyed and 
Eskimo ’ (llenry). The harpoon attains in the 
southern portions of the. Aleutian area ‘a finesse 
in structure and appearance nowhere else seen’; 
the aiiow also is ‘delicately complex,* neat and 
beautiful; and the ‘ exquisite weaving * displayed 
in the Aleutian beach-grass work ‘ will compare 
with that of any hasketniakers in the world * 
(Mason). The kayak, the characteristic skin-boat 
of t he Eskimo men, reaches the minimum in size 
and height among the Aleuts. The lamp, which 
with the Eskimos generally is the analogue of the 
fireplace, or the hearth, with many other peoples, 
is crudest and rudest among the Aleuts,—‘the 
most primitive lamps on earth arc those of the 
ancient. Aleuts ; many of them are merely unmodi¬ 
fied rock fragments’ (Ilough). Yet the modern 
Aleuts use small lamps in their fishing boats at 
sea for warming chilled hands and bodies. They 
seem to have used the lamp mostly outside the 
house, preferring, when possible, a lire in the open 
air, though they are saia to have done much le- 
cooking than the other Eskimo tribes. When 
first discovered by the whites, both men and women 
among the Aleuts wore lahrets, or lip-ornaments, 
a custom borrowed, perhaps, from the adjacent 
American Indians, and primarily confined to the 
female sex. Dali reports the practice of wearing 
lahrets as having ‘ died out within two generations' 
(ante 1878). Besides lahrets, the Aleuts possessed 
masks, which figuied in their dances and religious 
ceremonies, ami were also placed on the faces of 
the dead. In physical type the Aleuts differ some 
w hat, from the Eskimos pioper, being rather braeliy- 
cephalic and of darker complexion ; in facial ex¬ 
pression also some difference has been noted. 


Their constant use of the kayak and the cramped 
losition they are foiced to assume for long hours 
iavc affected their gait and the condition of their 
limbs. In the management of these boats the 
Aleuts have been very skilful. Voniaininov, the 
Russian priest who w r as among them in the early 
part of tlie 19th cent., styled them ‘ sea Cossacks, 
riders of marine mares’; they were bow'-legged, 
too, like the famous horsemen of the Czar. The 
Aleuts have been in their present enviionment, 
into which they came fiom the interior of Alaska 
(the probable scene of the primitive dispeision of 
the Eskimo race, or, at least, of a considerable 
part of it), for a very long time. Dali’s investiga¬ 
tions of the ancient village - sites, shell - heaps, 
mummy-caves, etc., of the Aleutian Islands demon¬ 
strate the continuity of occupation of the region 
by this people, and their appaient progress through 
three periods of culture (littoral, fishing, hunting). 
The earliest forms of some of their art-objects (r.q. 
lahrets) are preserved in the burial-caves and shell- 
heaps, and their variations may he traced down to 
the times of the modern Aleuts and the advent of 
white influences, in consequence of which their 
ancient culture lias tended more and more to dis¬ 
appear. 

Like the Eskimos of continental Alaska, the 
Aleuts seem to have been influenced in several 
ways by the peoples of north-eastern Asia. To 
such contact Dr. Franz Boas attributes the use of 
property-marks on arrow’s, harpoons, etc., some¬ 
thing as yet unrecorded of the Eskimo tribes 
outside of Alaska (Amer, Anthrap. vol. i., N.S., 
1899, p. 613). By inspection of the harpoons in a 
dead, stranded wlialc, it is possible to discover the 
community to which the killer belongs, w ho, when 
notilied, takes possession of the animal, dividing it 
w r ith the finders. These property-marks ‘ occur 
almost exclusively on weapons used in hunting, 
w’liich, after being despatched, remain in the 
bodies of large game,’ and * in each village the 
natives of a certain group—a boat’s crew', family, 
house community, or any other social unit—use a 
certain decoration for their implements, which, in 
connexion with certain lines, forms their property- 
mark.’ From the Russians, through the Siberian 
natives, and not from the Indians, the Aleuts and 
Alaskan Eskimos acquired the knowledge and use 
of tobacco, according to Murdoch (Amer. Anthrop. 
vol. i., 1888, p. 328). The modern Aleuts ‘use 
nothing hut civilized methods of smoking,’ and are 
great smokers. The absence of ceremonial con¬ 
nected with the use of tobacco among the Aleuts, 
is another evidence of the non-American mode of 
its introdueton. On the other hand, the Aleuts 
have adopted something from the American Indian 
tribes, as, e.g ., in all probability, the habit, just 
mentioned, of wearing lip-ornaments, some art- 
m of i/s , etc. The institution of slavery prevailed 
among them as it did among certain Indian tribes 
of the North Pacific coast. 

2 . The puberty-ceremonies and marriage-customs 
of the Aleuts are of special interest. When a gill 
reaches the age of puberty, she is isolated from the 
rest of the community in a small barrnbarra, or 
liut, and no one except her slave, if she possesses 
one, is permitted to visit her. This confinement 
lasts seven days, and the breaking of the tabu by 
a man is the theme of one of the most wide-spread 
talcs, which has many variants. 

The* couple concerned are often brother and sister, and some¬ 
times the woman is forcibly ravished, while at other times she 
Jidda consent readily enough. After the discovery of the 
offence the two young people flee, pursued bv their parents 
and others (who resent the mfiaction of the tabu as an unpar¬ 
donable crime), and ultimately hurl themselves from a cliff 
into the sea, becoming the first two sea-otters, or (in some ver¬ 
sions) liair-seuls. In one veision of the tale, reported by Holder, 
the girl, who is ravished in the dark, after the lire has gone 
out, cuts the sinews of her assaulter’s legs os he escapes 
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through the roof. The man, who dies from a fall on the rooks, 
turns out to be her own brother. She finds him dead on the 
floor of her parents' house, with all his friends mourning. 
Instead of taking part in the mourning herself, she sings a 
Joyous song, the burden of which is, * Get up, my brother, got 
up 1 ’ and, approaching her brother’s corpse, uncovers herself. 
Gradually movement returns to him ; first, Ins toes wriggle, 
then, os she dances and sings again, Ihc life-colour re-enters his 
checks; and, when she has gone through her conjuration a third 
time, he suddenly jumps up and seeks to embrace her. She 
flees, pursued by him, and both followed by the people, until, 
reaching a cliff overhanging the sea, the brother and sister are 
compelled to leap from it into the water, and, when they are 
caught sight of again, they have become two sea-otters, the 
first of those creatures known in the world. In another tale, 
the first sea-otters are represented to he a woman and her 
paramour (the nephew of her husland), with whom Bhe has 
sworn to die. The sun and moon legend of the Greenland 
Eskimos seems to belong, partly at least, to this cycle. It is 
curious to find among the Aleutians that improper sexual re¬ 
lations are connected with the violation of the tabu of girls at the 
age of puberty. The version of the legend with this theme is 
perhaps the oldest, as it is the most detailed form. The early 
Aleuts, Veniaminov informs us, looked upon incest with horror 
(later accounts disagree on this point), esteeming it the worst 
of crimes. Such intercourse was believed to result always in 
monstrous offspring (children disfigured with the tuskB and 
beard of sea-animals, etc.). They had no prejudice against the 
intermarriage of cousins. 

The Aleuts had no marriage ceremony, ap¬ 
parently, though children were sometimes be¬ 
trothed to each other. The recognition of the 
marriage came with the birth of a child. The 
primitive custom seems to have been for a man to 
take to wife a young woman from the next village 
(or one not his own), but not to set up house¬ 
keeping with her until she had borne him a child. 
Until that event happened, the woman remained 
at the house of her father, where she was visited 
from time to time by her husband. Among the 
early Aleuts, girls, or married females, giving birth 
to illegitimate children, were put to death, and 
their bodies hidden away, so much was such con¬ 
duct despised. Infanticide was regarded as some¬ 
thing likely to cause great misfortune to the whole 
community. Wives were exchanged sometimes 
for food, clothes, etc., and were often lent as a 
mark of hospitality. They could also be divorced 
or sent home, when unsatisfactory to the husband. 
In some cases, the children were taken by the 
mother. The re-marriage either of widowers or 
widows was not permitted until Borne time had 
elapsed since the death of their consorts. Both 
polyandry and polygamy seem to have occurred 
among the Aleuts. With those of Unalaska, in 
cases of polyandry the husbands agreed amicably 
to the terms upon which they were to share the 
woman, or, the first married was the chief hus¬ 
band, the second, and inferior, being ‘ a hunter or 
wandering trader.’ Since polygamous families de¬ 
pended for their maintenance upon the wealth of a 
single husband, it appears to have been permissible 
forliim to return his wives to their parents, if his 
fortune decreased to such an extent as to make it 
imjiossible for hirn to support them all properly. 
Wives could lie obtained by purchase and by ren¬ 
dering services to the father; hut, in the case of 
purchase, certain other relatives besides the father 
had to he compensated. Marriage by capture was 
reported by Coxe, at the close of the 18th cent., 
among the natives of Unimak, the largest island 
of the Archipelago. With certain of the Aleuts 
(e.g. those of Atkha) the man took the widow of 
his dead brother, such action being compulsory 
rather than facultative. Among these natives 
great jealousy is said to have existed. From vari¬ 
ous parts of the Aleutian area the existence was 
reported of men who adopted the ways and habits 
of women, dressing like them, etc., and never 
marrying. 

3 . The burial customs of the Aleuts also de¬ 
serve special mention, by reason of the great 
care often bestowed on the disposal of the dead. 
Memorial feasts, lasting sometimes for several 


days, were held, and, according to the details in 
the stories, slaves were often sacrificed. The 
bodies of the dead were sometimes hung up in 
the hut, or suspended in the open air from a 
pole to which tne cradle or mat was attached. 
When the bodies were laid away in some rock- 
shelter, protective masks were often put over their 
faces to guard them from the too inquisitive 
glances of the spirits. The bodies of certain rich 
individuals and people of importance in the tril»e 
were washed in running water after the entrails 
had been removed, then dried, wrapped in furs, 
grass-matting, etc., and hung up in some cave, or 
other place dry and sheltered from the rain. Some 
of these mummies are very old, being found with 
all the marks of great age. Sometimes the dead 
Aleuts were placed in these caves and rock- 
shelters in lifelike postures, dressed and armed, 
as if active in some favourite occupation—hunting, 
fishing, sewing, or the like; and with them were 
placed figures representing the animals of the 
chase, wooden imitations of their weapons, etc. 
According to Elliott, the mummified bodies of 
celebrated whale-hunters used to be removed from 
their resting-places in the caves and dipped in the 
running water of streams, those about to venture 
forth on the hunt drinking of the water that 
flowed over the remains, to obtain the good-luck 
and the skill of the dead. It is also said that 
sometimes the body of a celebrated whale-hunter, 
who had died, was cut into small pieces, each 
living hunter taking one, which, when carefully 
dried, was kept for the purpose of rubbing the head 
of the whale-spear. The Aleuts seem to have had 
other superstitious proceedings of a similar nature 
connected with the transference of the qualities of 
the great dead to the living. Famous hunters and 
mighty chiefs were especially honoured in this 
way. 

4. The early Aleuts had very many songs , the 
old stories being nearly always accompanied by or 
containing some. According to Veniaminov and 
Golder, tnere were historical songs, songs of an¬ 
cestors and heroes, songs used only on religious 
occasions (strictly religious songs accompanying 
the spirit-ceremonies, etc.), and songs dealing with 
the ordinary affairs of life. Very often songs were 
extemporized. Golder is of opinion that the demo¬ 
cratic shamanistic regime which ‘ allowed any 
Aleut to think he coulcl compose a song,’ is ‘a con¬ 
dition of degeneracy as compared with the earlier 
time when the making of the songs was more or 
less in the hands of shamans of distinction *; hut 
this is hardly the case. As both men and women 
could be shamans, they were likewise both song- 
makers. There were numerous conjuring - songs 
for hunting, fishing, ‘raising the dead,’calling and 
dispersing the spirits, etc. Songs were accom¬ 
panied by the drum, the only musical instrument 
of the Aleuts. Stories were usually accompanied 
by one or more songs, but the Aleuts of to-day 
have forgotten the songs, though they continue to 
narrate sonic of the stories. 

5 . The early Aleuts were very fond of dances 
and dance-festivals , some of which were carried 
out by the whole village, with other villages as 
guests, or participants to some extent. After the 
evening meal the men are said sometimes to have 
danced naked until exhausted. Dances of naked 
men, and of naked women, from which the other 
sex was rigidly excludod on pain of death, and 
masked dances of various kinds were in vogue. 
Successive dances of children, naked women, and 
women in curious attire, which were followed by 
shamanistic incantations, feasting, etc., are also 
reported as having occurred among the Aleutians. 
The dances in which the sexes took part together 
are rep uted to have been more decorous. Their most 
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remarkable performance of this sort, however, was 
the great moonlight dance held in December, which 
had considerable religious significance. In con¬ 
nexion with these dances, wooden figures or images 
were set up, one for the women and one for the 
men. The sexes danced apart from each other, 
masked and naked, on the snow under the moon¬ 
light. The huge masks employed on these occa¬ 
sions were so made that the wearer could look only 
at the ground, since to see or look at the images, 
upon which the spirits were believed to descend 
during the ceremonies, was death to the indi¬ 
viduals so doing. After the dance was over, the 
images and masks, -which seem generally to have 
been made for the particular occasion, were broken 
in pieces and thrown into tiie sea. Although men¬ 
tion is made of wooden figures carried from island 
to island, and associated with certain ceremonies, 
permanent ‘ idols ’ and * temples ’ hardly existed. 
There were, it appears, certain ‘sacred’ high 
places, or rocks, where, with mysterious cere¬ 
monies, old men, or men only (women and youths 
not being allowed to approach these spots), made 
offerings. Events like the casting up of a whale 
on the bench were the cause of dancing and other 
festivities. In some of the dances the partici¬ 
pants put on all their ornaments and finery, -while 
in others they danced naked, except for the large 
wooden masks, which came down to their shoulders, 
and often represented various sea-animals. The 
masks used in the ordinary dances were different 
from those used in religious ceremonies, the former 
being evidently copied from the Aleut type of face, 
while the others, when human faces are repre¬ 
sented, seem to differ much from it. The dancing- 
masks are often grotesque. Some of the carved 
masks used in certain ceremonies were deposited 
in caves. Masked ceremonies were also connected 
with the spring-time festivals. 

6 . Resides their religious dances and like cere¬ 
monies, the Aleuts had others of a dramatic and 
educational nature. Myths and legends were 
acted out in pantomime and dance by the mem¬ 
bers of one village, who would invite the inhabit¬ 
ants of another to witness the ‘play.’ On such 
occasions special songs would he composed and 
sung. In these ‘plays’ men and animals alike 
were imitated and represented. Similar events on 
a smaller scale took place in individual huts, the 
larger ones in the ‘ village-house.’ Veniaminov 
and Golder give an account of a performance called 
kugttn a gallic, or ‘the appearance of the devils,’ 
the object of which was to frighten the women 
into obedience and ‘keep them under’ properly. 
The essentials of the performance were as follows : 
— When it was thought necessary to impress the 
women and girls, certain of the men left the 
village on a pretended hunt. At night, after they 
had been gone a few days, the men at home made 
believe some calamity was about to overtake the 
community, and, by pretending great fear, made 
t lie women remain in the huts. While they were 
thus frightened, strange noises were heard, and 
the ‘ devils’ arrived, against whom the men made 
the show of a valiant defence. After the ‘devils’ 
had been driven away, it was found that one of 
the villagers was missing, and a woman, previously 
agreed upon, was carried out as a ransom for him. 
By find by both were brought Lack, the man ap- 
>aiently dead. lie was gradually revived by 
ieing beaten with inflated bladders, addressed 
with invocations, etc., and was given by his lela- 
tives to the woman who had saved him. The lost 
hunters then came in and expressed surprise at 
what had occurred. This ‘ play ’ is clearly anal¬ 
ogous to the ‘ Mumbo Jumbo’ ceremonies of the 
Negroes of West Africa and to the initiation rites 
of the Australian aborigines. 
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7 . The early Aleuts had very many stories and 
legends and much folk-lore. According to Veni¬ 
aminov and Golder, their tales and legends were 
chiefly of three kinds: purely narrative, satiric or 
moralizing, and mythological. Comparatively few 
of the stories of the Aleuts have been preserved,— 
of those recorded nearly all are due to Veniaminov 
(1820-1840), and Golder at the close of the last 
century. 

One of the Aleutian ancestor storieR tells of the adventures, 
bo disastrous to the people, of Chief Agitahgak of Adus and his 
Bon Kayulinach. Another is concerned with the doings of the 
son of ‘ the woman fond of intestines.’ One of the origin-legends 
ascribes the beginnings of the Aleuts to a being who fell 
down from the sky in the form of a dog. Another version 
of this myth of canine ancestry, found also elsewhere in the 
Eskimo territory, makes the Aleuts descend from a female dog 
belonging to Unalaska and a great dog which swam over to her 
from the island of Kadiak. Still another account traces them 
back to the dog-molher, called Mahakh, and an old man named 
Iraghdadakh, who came from the north to visit her. Another 
legend makes the ancestors of the Aleuts two curious creatures, 
male and female, half-man and half-fox,—the name of the male 
being Acagnikakh. Some legends also attribute to the * Old 
Man' the power to create human beings by throwing stones on 
the earth ; birds, beasts, and fisheB being made by throwing 
stones over the land, into the water, etc. 

Golder calls attention to the fact that the 
Aleutian stories are very realistic, there being 
‘ not a single story that could not have happened 
in real life.’ Supernatural incidents occur, to be 
sure, but they come in only at the end of the tale. 
It is, as Golder remarks, ‘as if the gods w r ere 
called in to help out the story-teller, when he gets 
into a tight place.’ 

8 . As may be seen from their religions cere¬ 
monies and other practices, as well as from the 
evidence in their tales and legends, the Aleutians 
hail much spirit-lore. The shamans were able to 
obtain the assistance of spirits by their incanta¬ 
tions, and the spirits (kugan) of power descended 
into the * idols ’ during the great religious dances. 
The Aleuts believed that their dead relatives acted 
as guardian spirits, helping them out in all danger¬ 
ous situations and trying conditions. They also 
relied much upon these spirits in their schemes of 
revenge, etc. Belief in amulets of various kinds 
yvas common,—the warrior, e.g., wore a belt of 
sea-weed with magic knots. Mention is also made 
of the tlchimke.fi, a marvellous pebble, which all 
animals were unable to resist when it was thrown 
into the sea. The Aleuts of to-day have little of 
the rich mythology and folk-lore of their ancestors, 
the conversion to the Greek Church, which took 
place in the time of Veniaminov, ami the course 
pui-sued by the Russian priesthood having resulted 
in the passing away of institutions and beliefs, cere¬ 
monies, customs, and habits of the olden time. To 
this process the Aleuts appear to have taken some¬ 
what readily, a fact which further hastened the dis¬ 
appearance of what was purely national and racial. 

Ljtbratiuib. —H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of the. Pan tic 
States , i. [18881 87-05, ill. 104-105, 144-145, 508, 677-580 ; 
W. H. Dali, ‘Tribes of the Extreme North-West,’ jV. Amer. 
Elhnol. i. [1877] 1-10G, Alaska and its Resources, Hot,ton, 1870, 
see pp. 388-890, * Remains of late Prehistoric Man . . of the 
Aleutian Islands,’ Smithson. Cvntrih. to Knowl , No. 818, 1878, 
28-32, 'On Masks, Lahrets,’ etc.. Third Ann. Rep. RE. 1881- 
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ALEXANDER OF ABONOTEICHOS in 

Paplilagoma owes his fame to a treatise of Liman, 
who w a*, his coutem]»omry. The niece is full gf the 
minutest details of Alexander’s life. But. Lucian 
makes no concealment of the contempt and hatred 
which he felt lor one whom lie iegarded as a 
venal and impudent impostor, trading mi the selfish 
superstition of an ignorant and 01 editions people. 
In Ins war against the credulity of his age, Lucian 
has evidently exerted all his art to blacken the 
chaiacter of one who seemed to him to repiesent 
its woist excesses of supeistition. Yet, apait horn 
the charges against Alexandei’s morals, Lucian’s 
life of Alexandei is probably more trustworthy 
than his life of Peregrinus. 

Alexandei was a Greek of Abonoteichos, with 
splendid gilts of mind and body, and a charm 
of manner which, Lucian admits, left on casual 
acquaintances the impiession of a high and simple 
character. lie began his career with a wizaid 
physician connected with the circle of Apollonius 
of Tyana. On Ins death, Alexander formed a 
partneiship with a Byzantine adventurei, and 
timing' their tra\els in Macedonia, the pail, seeing 
the passion of tie* time for any means of forecasting 
the future, determined to exploit its hopes and 
fears by founding an oiuele which should mill 
the fame and wealth of the old seats of prophecy. 
They brought a tame serpent from Macedonia, and 
in the piecinetsof Apollo at Clialcedon they buried 
two tablets, piedictmg that AslJepios would come 
to Pont us with his lalhei, and make his home at. 
Abonoteichos. Alexandei knew his countrymen. 
The pioim.^e of the epiphany soon spread, and the 
people of Abonoteichos at once began to build a 
temple for the coming god. Soon Alexander ap¬ 
peared among them, with white tunic and purple 
cloak, and a scimitar in his hand, reciting an oracle 
winch ptoclaimed him ‘the seed of Perseus, dear 
to Apollo.’ Fits of prophetic fienzy still further 
raised the general excitement. One morning at. 
dawn, almost naked and scimitar in hand, he 
hounded into the muiket-pluec in all the oigiastie 
excitement ol a votary of the Great Motlici, leapt 
upon the alt at, and, with a strange jumble of lleh- 
ie\v 01 Chahkean phrases, announced the coming 
of the god. He then rushed to a ditch which ran 
round t he foundations of the new' temple, fished up 
a goose’s egg in which a young snake had been 
skilfully enclosed, broke the shell, and displayed 
to the awestruck crowd the nascent deity. 

Multitudes thionged to Abonoteichos, and 
Alexander, sitting on a divan, held a levee, in 
w'hicli he displaced, coiled about his shoulders, the 
trained seipeut horn Macedonia, to which a very 
simple art had attached a human head. Crowds 
ponied through the darkened room, jostling one 
another to see the new god so iniiaeulously nmtine, 
so human and so divine. The great miracle diew 
crowds from Bit.hynia, Thrace, and Galatia, and 
even from remote barbarian regions. Aiti-ts 
flocked to the spot to express the likeness of the 
new deity in colours, or bronze or silver, ‘Glyeon 
the third of the seed of Zeus, a light to men.’ 

Alexander had .studied the system of the older 
oracles, and he determined to found a nevv one, 
while* lit* eaiefully displayed a reverence foi the 
ancient seats of Claros or Didyma. For a small 
fee of 2 obols lie received on stated days sealed 
packets, which he ceremoniously returned appar¬ 
ently unopened, with the needed answer. A hot 
needle and a delicate hand concealed the imposture, 
although Lucian by means ol an obstinate seal 
once exposed the fraud. The oracle, like so many 
of the time, was mainly one of healing, and, skil¬ 
fully managed, with an army of ollieials and in¬ 
terested em oys and missionai ies to spread the fame 
of its efficacy throughout the Empire, it gntheied 


in a revenue of nearly £7000 a year. Tts fame 
sjtread to Koine, and great nobles like Severianus 
the governor of Cappadocia, and Kutilianus, one of 
the most experienced statesmen of the age, w r ere 
drawn into the net. Alexander had many Ques¬ 
tions of a dangerous political curiosity put to him, 
w'hieh would not hear disclusuie. Kutilianus, at. 
the mature age of sixty, even condescended to 
marry Alexander’s daughter, his boasted offspring 
by an amour with Selene, who had been captivated 
as by another Endymion. 

In the great plague of A i>. 107, a magical verse, 
dictated by the new oiaele, was inscribed over the 
doms of houses throughout the Unman vvoihl. 
Even the circle of the philosophic Empeior yielded 
to the imposture When the Mamunamiic war 
was at its height, an oratde from Abonoteichos wic 
received at headquarters, ordering two lions to 
he thiovvn into the Danube. The ceiemony was 
followed by a disaster to the Koiimn arms, which 
was glibly explained by classical pieced cut. 

Alexandei, with all his dm mg ami ingenuity, wa- 
scrupulously conseivntivc in adhesion to ancient 
forms. He crowned his achievements by establish 
mg inystciies on the appmved model, from whit h 
Christians and Epicuieaii lieethiukers were ex 
eluded under a solemn ban. The ceremonies lasted 
for three days. Scenes from old and new mjlh 
ologies were picsented with stliking effect.—the 
labour of Leto, the birth of Apollo and Asklepios, 
the epiphany of Glyeon, and the celestial oiigm of 
Alexander himself Lucian believed that, the new 
religion was tainted with the foulest lmmoiahty. 
Alexander had many enemies, and theie is no 
doubt that he was surrounded by huge muubeis 
who, like Lucian, scorned and derided the supei¬ 
stition of the time. They openly assailed the 
new oracle, and strove to convict it of deceit, loi 
his own scornful incredulity, Lucian oik e neaily 
paid with his life. And Alexandei, by the moutli 
of the god, oidined that the blasphemies ol the 
atheists should he punished by stoning. He finally 
triumphed ov ei all opposition, and lose even to 
divine honouis. Ills statue was an object of 
worship at Barium in the time of At henapoin*-. 
Inscriptions of Dacia and Mnxsiu attest tin* wide 
extent of his influence. In the third centmy, the 
religion of Glyeon still nourished at. hniopolis, the 
new name which Alexandei had given Abono 
teiohos, and which still survives under alteied 
form. Coins of Nicomcdia and lonopolis hear the 
device of the serpent with a human head. 

IjiTKit aturr —Lucian, Alexander , Athenafiforas, Lecjatwpro 
C/ii n.tntnis, oh. till, C!L in ]ifi!l f . * Lplic*iu Lpi^i.' in C J L, 
suppl. n 331; Henan. L'fltjhse c/m’tn nne ( lS?s), 42Sf., hm<I 
M A urele (1KS0), f>0, Gregforovius, Hadrian (ISM), n. t h l. r > 

S Dill 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT (his place m the 
history of religion and ethics).—i. Synopsis of his 
reign.- Alexander III., atterwaids surnamed tie* 
Great, was horn at Bella, n.r. 3."i(i lie was the 
son ol Blulipil., king of Macedonia, and Olympia , 
a Molossian princess. In 330 he succeeded to tin* 
throne, and two yeais afterwards set out on lus 
Eastern expedition. S. \V. Asia was subdued by lus 
victories at the Granicus (is.<’ 334) and at lssus 
(n.c. 333). Ilis attention was then turned to Egypt, 
and in the course of the expedition an oppoitunity 
occurred for a visit to .Jerusalem, which may 
perhaps be regarded as historical. Alexandria 
w r as founded in Ii.c. 331. Campaigns against the 
northern provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana fol 
lowed, and gradually all the districts over which 
the kings of Bersia exercised sovereignty wen* 
subdued. Alexander then forced the Kliyber Bass, 
or, moie prol ably, another pass 80 miles to the 
north-east, crossed the Indus, and occupied the 
Ban jab ; hut his further designs were thwarted by 
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the discontent of his army, and in 323 at Babylon 
his brief and mel eorie career was brought to a close. 

2. Preparations for Alexander’s work.—Alex¬ 
ander’s greatest woik was the spread of Greek 
inlluence, less from set purpose Limn as a result 
of his methods of i ecruiting his armies and oig.'in- 
izing his conquests, ami in ways that made this 
influence pennanenl ami contiolling. The concep¬ 
tion of such spread may he found before his day 
as a part of the political theones of men who weie 
feeling the defects of the vai ions kinds of autonomy 
prevalent within Greece, or were eager for a fuller 
and richer life than was possible there. Isocrates 
in his letter to Philip of Maced on transcends the 
limits of city patiiotism, and contemplates the | 
spread of Gie.ek cultute, possibly also of the Greek 
race, by means of conquest. The school of Socrates 
was familial with "wide views, and impatient of 
parochial strife and politics. Xenophon was one 
ot Ins disciples, who never ceased to he a Gieek, 
but }et consideied travel and military service 
airload, with eventual settlement in some district 
whom lie might at once rule in comfort and dis¬ 
seminate his own views, as the natuial career for a 
man of ambition or leisure. The employment of 

(i i eek soldi**] s as mereenai ies by Eastern sovereigns 
was an ancient practice m the days of Cyrus ; and, 
whilst among these soldieis poor Greeks formed 
the moie numerous section, there were included 
also ml venturers fiom the leading cities, who were 
men of parts as well as enterprise. Whatever their 
tie.-ilment was at first, they had ceased before the 
»l:i\^ ot Alexander to he regarded merely as 
means of delending a weak satiap or adding to 
the dominions ot astiongone. To Cyrus and his 
associates and successors they weie friends to he 
coni ted ; and a Persian policy of eneoin aging Greek 
settlements coincided with the meieasing Greek 
demand for expansion. Kmeigenre fiom the nar¬ 
row aica and nariower inteiestsof the little native 
cities was becoming a necessity. Agesilaus might 
have eflooted it but foi the dissensions and rivalries 1 
that, showed the impossibility of Greek overlord- 
slap on any huge scale. And in political theory 
on the pait ot thmkets, both as a piaetieal means 
ot escape fiom the im/mssr to which the afhurs of 
Gieeee had been brought., arid as the continuation 
of a pioeess that had been going on tor scveial 
geneiatums, a pieparation for Alexander’s schemes 
ot conquest, was hud long hefoie. he mis bom. 

3. Policy of Alexander, and its general results. 
- The rapidity of Alexander’s conquests was too 
gieat to allow of the establishment of a fully or¬ 
ganized administiat.1011 in the districts which he 
tia\eisedand subdued. At first he appeals to have 
appointed meiely a military governm and a hseal 
agent., who weie supported by a small band of 
veteians capable of acting as mmol otlicials in the 
maintenance of order, in the collection of t.he taxes, 
and m the tinimng of recruits. As oppoitunity 
sened, this tempo]ary arrangement, was supple¬ 
mented and made efleetive by the foundation of a 
numbei of settlements 01 cities, each of which was 
designed to serve as a ecu tic of defence or inlluence. 
Seventy such cities, ranging from Kandahar to 
Alexandria, were founded by Alexander himself, 
and chum in various dialects to perpetuate his 
name. The inhabitants were paitfy Macedonian 
and partly Greek, —veterans, discontented tioops, 
camp followers,—with natives swept 111 from the 
neighbouring villages or transported from remote 
and unmanageable lands. Some of these cities 
were intended to he outposts or garrison towns, 
others were placed as convenient marts upon the 
great trade routes ; but all w'ere invested with the 
privileges of partial autonomy. In military affairs 
the Macedonian element predominated, whilst the 
Greeks were put in charge of the local administra¬ 


tion, and made themselves felt supicniely in matteis 
of thought and culture. A similar policy was l«d 
lowed by Alexander’s successors, with the ditlei 
ence that the distinction between Macedonian and 
Greek gradually disappeared. One result, was that 
Greek became the language of politics, trade, and 
intellectual intercourse fiom Macedonia to Taisia 
and from Baetria to Egypt. Before Ins birt h (!recce 
had supplied Macedonia herself with the standard 
of excellence in taste and civilization ; and at his 
death the joint Gueco-Macedoman inlluence was 
the rising factor in the whole evolution of private 
liie, and strengthened the ho ml oi union sup] died 
in the Eastern world by a common language. 

4. The philosophical schools, and their relative 
influence. -Amongst, the changes ot position in 
phih isophie thought and its estimation during this 
peuod, two are of special importance in the hist01 y 
of the pioeess of llellcmzaturn. (o) O11 the one 
hand, the philosopher, though neither ceasing to 
indulge in abstract, speculation, 1101 allowing him 
self to he drawn into the thick of political strife, 
becomes the adviser of all parties, and the person 
to whom appeal is addressed in emergency. Aim- 
lolle was one of the teachers of Alexander, hut 
does not appear to have been consulted by the. king 
in any difficulty ; and the Politics, with its cata¬ 
logue of one hundred and irfty political constitu¬ 
tions, was conceivably an object of amusement to 
the practical man. Yet two philosophers weie 
selected to rouse the king out of the gloom and 
remoise into which he was plunged by the runnier 
of (‘litus. Xenoeiat.es took no active part in the 
faction strife ot Athens; yet the Athenians moie 
than once chose him as their emissary to Philip, just 
as afterwards they used him in a similar capacity 
during the Lamian war. In later times the pi act ice 
continued. The leading philosophers thus became 
a class or group of men outside the political men a 
and aliove it; they were consulted 111 practical 
emergency as well as in speculative perplexity, and 
their inlluence in spitrading the culture they uque- 
sented was both detached from dangerous entangle¬ 
ments and quickened by association with gem inl 
human interests. (6) xhe peuod of Alexander 
witnessed a considerable chamie in the relative 
amount, of attention given to the principal philo¬ 
sophic gioups. Metaphysic for a time yielded the 
ground to ethic. Plato and Ansfotle proved less 
attractive than men who were interior to both in 
range and keenness of intellect., but who touched 
actual life at moie points that the oidinary busy 
man could appreciate. The retirement of the 
pnncely thinkers was but temporary, and before 
many centimes passed they le-emerged in new 
guises or relationships, of which the numbei is 
i not yet exhausted. They weie both theorists and 
transcendentalists; and what the Greek wot Id 
wanted at a time when it was busily engaged m 
spicailmg ami looting itsell ev01 ywhere was not 
so much speculation as expeiicnce, a law 1 of duty 
lather than a guide to exact thought As soon as 
the conditions ot life became favourable, for Plato 
and for Aristotle alike a splendid levival was 
fated; but the philosophy of Hellenism in >t^ Imt 

1 uogress eastwaids, as in its later subjugation of 
tome and Italy, wuis of another type. 

5. Pyrrhonism, Stoicism,Epicureanism.- -Pyi 1 ho 
is said to have taken part in Alexander’s expedit ion 
to India (I>iog. Laert. ix. 63 ), hut it is not until 
afterwards that traces of his teaching can be found 
to any extent in (Beck thought. The rise of the 
New Academy, with its blending of the tw r o schools 
of Plato and Pyrrho, is in icahty the date w hen the 
Greek mind began to take refuge in conclusions 
that, w’ere other than positive; for the appeal of 
scepticism is of necessity met in a practical age 
w’itli a taidy response, and the discomfort, caused 
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by the disturbance of earlier beliefs is an unwel¬ 
come diversion when the mind is bent on activities. 
Pyrrho’s importance in this period is twofold. He 
scattered seed, of which the fruit was late in ap¬ 
pearing ; but, when it did appear, the crop was 
plentiful ; and the sceptical or captious inquirer, 
interested in every form of thought but captivated 
by none, became a not infrequent product of the 
Hellenistic genius. And he illustrates the reflex in¬ 
fluence upon Greek cultuie of the beliefs of someof 
the districts which Alexander traversed or visited. 
That Pyrrho learnt his theories in Persia or India 
rests upon the statement of an eaily writer, whose 
name alone is known, and is probably incorrect 
(Ihog. Laert. ix. 61 ). With more confidence it 
may be asserted that his natural equanimity was 
laised by his Knstern experiences into the worship 
of impertm liability. The Greek joyousness was 
transformed into a careless immobility, upon which 
in part may well be based alike the fatalism of 
various later creeds and the independence of ex¬ 
ternal circumstance m Inch the Stoic coveted and 
the Cynic mingled with bitterness. 

Duiing Alexander's reign the only schools of 
philosophy that could be regarded as of appreciable 
present value were the Stoic and the Epicurean, 
of which the former, especially, gradually became 
identified with the extension of Greek culture. 
Epicurus was a dozen years younger than Alex¬ 
ander, but, according to his own account, he 
entered seriously upon his philosophical studies 
at the age of fourteen. He claimed to he inde- 

J iendent of his picdeeessors, but was certainly m- 
luenced by the teaching of Democritus, and he 
articulated in a system conceptions and tendencies 
that wen* floating in the air and creating the intel¬ 
lectual climate of the Greek world in Alexander’s 
days. Zeno, too, was probably a little younger 
than the gieat king; but bis teaching also links 
itself on to that of Socrates and the Cynics, and, 
as developed by his immediate successors, it soon 
became the stamlaid of Greek ethical thought in its 
spiead among the nations. Doth schools indulged 
bnt little in abstract speculation, but endeavoured 
to teach men how to secure the happiness which was, 
in their Mew, a bettei and more natural end than 
knowledge. Kpiruinanism denied the existence of 
anything like Piovulenee, declined to anticipate 
a judicial readjustment of experiences after death, 
and bade the sage carefully balance all possible 
present pleasures, and choose the path of prudence. 
Stoicism, on the other hand, bad an elementary 
theology as well as an ethic. Other knowledge 
was held to he attainable than that given by the 
senses. The so-called gods were manifestations of 
a Supreme God, who ruled over human lives and 
ordained tor each man the part he should play in 
the woi Id. Happiness was to be reached indirectly 
by the discharge of duty, without much considera¬ 
tion of conditions or consequences. Wisdom and 
peace lay in keeping touch with the Divine ruler 
and plan of life ; in which case a man became, 
whatever his outward circumstance, royal and free. 
Such a philosophy, unlike the Epicurean, involved 
the fusion of all distinctions of creed or race or 
custom, and was exactly appropriate to a period 
when civilizations also weie fusing, and a rule of 
life was in request that could survive national 
decay and still serve for guidance in any change 
of fortune. Stoicism may be. icgarded as the lead¬ 
ing philosophy in the Gieek culture that became 
cosmopolitan. It succeeded in establishing itself 
at length on the hanks of the Tiber, and penetrated 
even through the thick shell of Hebraism, affecting 
the thought and the phrases of St. Paul himself. 

6 . Alexander and the Jews.—Though Alexander 
possibly visited Jerusalem, according to the tradi¬ 
tion preserved in the Talmud as well as by Josephus 


(Ant. IX. viii. 3 - 6 ), and though he enrolled Jew r s in 
his armies, granted them special privileges, used 
them as an intelligence department, and settled 
many favourably in his new towns and colonies, 
there are no indications of any direct or immediate 
influence upon their creed or practice. Indirectly, 
he opened or reopened the channels of communica¬ 
tion by which the East and the West were brought 
into contact both with one another and with Egypt 
and Code-Syria. Along those roads, in subsequent 
ages, came teachers from India and Persia as well 
as from Greece ; but the Hebrew did not readily 
assimilate any foreign belief or custom. The cuuse 
is to he found in the strictness of his monotheism 
as well as in the exceptional solidarity of the race. 
The Greek language was tolerated and even adopted 
in the course of time, hut Greek culture was re¬ 
garded with abhorrence in the inner circles where 
Jewish traditions were most sacredly preserved ; 
and the complete coalescence of Hellenism with 
Hebraism proper haB not yet taken place. 

Litkratukk.— Freeman, Hist. Essays, '2nd Her. (4th ed. 1892). 
Essav b discusses the sources of Alexander’s history. For the 
Rabbinical traditions Bee Derenbourg, Hist, de la Pal. (1807) i. 
41 ff. ; Hamburger, RE n (1883) 41 fT , and JE i. 341-34:1. For 
relations with India see JllAS (1903) 686 ff. and (1894) 677 ff. 
Droysen, Gesch. Alex, des Grossen (1837) and Gesch. des Ilel- 
lenismus (1877) are of special value. Wilamowitz, Antifjnnus 
von Karystos (1H94), is brilliant for some of the philosophical 
tendencies. Add Mahaffy, Or. Life and Thought (1896), JPro¬ 
gress of Hellenism m Alexander's Empire (1995), and Story of 
Alexander's Empire (1909) (element,nr\, but well supplied with 
maps), Bevan, Jenis. under High J'nests (1 994) ; and Susemihl, 
Lit. der A lexandnnerzeit (1892). R. \V. MOSS. 

ALEXANDRIAN THEOLOGY. 

LW. li. Inge]. 

Scope of the. Article. —Some of the best-known 
histories of ‘Alexandnanism,’ or ‘the School of 
Alexandria,’ have been really histories of Neo- 
Platonism. This is a mistake. N«*o-Platonism, 
which w r ill he dealt with in this Encyclopedia 
under its own name, is the latest stage m the 
development of Greek thought. Its connexion with 
Alexandria is less than is commonly supposed. In 
this article the local limit will be obscivcd. 

Secondly, this article wnll deal wdt.li theology, 
not with philosophy. Although Neo- Platonism was 
essentially a religious philosophy, and Alexandrian 
theology a philosophical religion, it is possible to 
maintain the distinction. And we may speak of an 
Alexandrian theology, though not of an Alexandrian 
philosophy. 

Thirdly, the Hellenic schools of religious thought 
which flourished at Alexandria are omitted, as be¬ 
longing rather to the precursors of Neo-Platonism 
than to our present subject. The justification for 
omitting them lies in their subordination of positive 
religion to philosophy, which was almost an axiom 
among the Pagans \ e.g. Galen expresses Biirnri.se 
that some Christians, who cannot follow philo¬ 
sophical arguments, 4 have progressed as far in self- 
control and the ardent pursuit of virtue as genuine 
philosophers.’ Moreover, in spite of the resemblance 
in metaphysical and especially in ethical principles 
between these Hellenic schools and the Juuieo- 
(’Kristian Alexandrians, their attitude towards 
Greek tradition and culture is decisive. There 
is a great cleavage in this respect even between 
Clement and Plotinus. In reformed Pagan circles 
it seems to have been a matter of good taste not to 
mention Christianity, and Judaism was regarded 
with equal contempt. It is very douhttul whether 
the Jewisli-Alexandrian theology had any direct 
influence upon Neo-Platonism. In fact, national 
and, still more, religious prejudices counteracted 
the cosmopolitan tendency of thought which began 
under the successors of Alexander. In spite of the 
common parentageof many ideas, and the parallelism 
of development under similar conditions, thesepara- 
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tion is sharp between the three forms which religious 
philosophy assumed in the 2nd and 3rd centuries: 
(1) Jewish and Christian Platonism, both of which 
stand on the basis of Jewish monotheism ; ( 2 ) the 
Hellenic religious philosophy, of which the best 
representative is Plotinus ; (3) the barbaric Platon¬ 
ism of the Gnostics. In all these systems or schools 
there appear the following characteristics, though 
often qualified by other tendencies : {a) an abstract 
notion of God as the transcendent, absolute Unity, 
(b) a tendency to call in intermediary powers (the 
Logos, spirits, etc.) to bridge over the chasm be¬ 
tween God and the world, (r) a tendency to connect 
matter with the evil principle, ( d ) Helf-discipline as 
a means to clearer vision of Divine truths. J3ut 
the emphasis which was laid on these several 
doctrines differed widely in the three classes above 
named. 

This article deals only with the first—.Jewish and 
Christian Platonism, as developed at Alexandria. 
And the three representative names, round which 
our discussion must range, are Philo, Clement, 
and Origen. 

i. Precursors of Philo.—It was inevitable that 
the Judaism of the Diaspora should diverge further 
and further from the Palestinian tradition. In 
Egypt especially, where the Jews comprised nearly 
half the population of the capital, and were numer¬ 
ous throughout the country, a vigorous independent 
life was sure to appear in all departments of mental 
activity. The Egyptian Jews could not maintain 
an attitude of aloofness from the secular culture of 
the world around them. To say that they were 
llellemzed is only to say that they were not self- 
excluded from the civilization of the period, for 
Hellenism was a factor in all the religion, philo¬ 
sophy, and ethics of the lands where Creek culture 
penetrated. Hut when we speak of the liellenizing 
of Judaism, we mean more than the pervasive 
influence of the secular civilization. There was a 
definite attempt made by the Jews to interpret 
their own religion in a form acceptable to the 
Greeks, from which cannot be separated an attempt 
to interpret Hellenism to themselves by streten- 
ing it upon a framework of Jewish orthodoxy. 
This latter design was rendered necessary by the 
rapid decay of laitli in the statutory Judaism 
among the educated, a decay which was exhibited 
both by the increasing inwardness and spirituality 
of tlie really religious, and by the increasing ex¬ 
ternality and hypocrisy of the cult among the 
official class. In the Diaspora, a liberal Judaism 
sprang up which was merely a cultured Unitarian- 
ism with strong ethical convictions. The old dream 
of a theocracy was forgotten, and Messianism 
aroused no interest. The Greek doctrine of im¬ 
mortality was given a moral turn by conceiving of 
the future lift* as primarily the scene of rewards and 
punishments; and the national hatred of Rome 
(after the Roman conquest of the East) was gratified 
by the belief in a day of universal destruction, 
ushering in the great assize. The statutory basis 
of this religion was furnished by the Old 'Testa¬ 
ment, which was asserted to contain the sum total 
of all Divine and human wisdom. The ‘ books of 
Moses,’ in particular, were treated with unlimited 
reverence. 

The Septuagint is perhaps our earliest specimen 
of Jewish-Alexandrian literature, for tlu; traces of 
Greek influence in Sirach are very disputable. 
Dahne has shown that the translators frequently 
modify the naive anthropomorphism of the Old 
Testament, substituting, »*.</., the ‘power’ for the 
‘ hand ’ of God, and His ‘ glory ’ for liis ‘ robe ’ in Is 
6 l . In Gil l a the\ seize the opportunity to introduce 
the Platonic distinction of matter ami form, and in 
Ps51 ,2 lhe Stoieal intitules itself. 'Hie 

third book of the so called Sibylline Oraclrs, whieli 


probably dates from the middle of the 2nd cent n.C., 
is a remarkable proof of growing respect for Greek 
thought and religion, sinee the main object of the 
composition is to support Jewish monotheism and 
Jewish national hopes, under the form of heathen 
prophecy. But the characteristic features of Alex- 
andrianisni, enumerated above, are not prominent 
in the Sibylline Oracles. Neither allegorism, nor 
ecstasy, nor asceticism, can he found in them. In 
the so-called Wisdom of Solomon, though the form 
is that of Hebrew poetry, the matter is far more 
Hellenic. The half-personified ‘ Wisdom ’ is almost 
identical with Philo’s Logos, and the ‘Sj>irit’ is 
also half-personified, being, indeed, only ‘ Wisdom’ 
itse.lf under a slightly different aspect. The 
‘ Word,’ on the other hand, is used, as in the (>ld 
Testament books, for the expression of the will of 
God ; there is no approximation to the Philonic 
use of ‘Logos,’ even in J 8 14_ltt , where there is a 
poetical personification. On Messianic hopes the 
author is silent, like the other Wisdom-writers; 
the book was not written for Palestinian Jews, and 
was not accepted by them as Scripture. The inllu- 
ence of Greek (Platonic and Stoic) philosophy 
appears childly in the conception of a harmonious 
and beautifully ordered world directed by an im¬ 
manent principle (Wisdom). The most striking 
deviation from orthodoxy is to be found in the 
doctrine of pre-existence, which is clearly stated in 
giu. no * j was a cMid of comely parts, and had ob¬ 
tained a good soul ; or rather, being good, I entered 
into an undefiled body.’ This can only mean that 
the soul has displayed goodness in a previous state 
of existence. The body is thus no essential part of 
the personality, a view which leads easily to the 
notion that it is, if not the source of moral evil, 
et the * muddy vesture of decay ’ which presses 
own the soul. The eschatology is vague. There 
will l>e no bodily resurrection ; but the souls of the 
righteous will be rewarded, at the ‘ inspection,’ with 
everlasting felicity, while those of the wicked will 
be excluded from their true life, and cast into 
eternal darkness. 

2 . Philo.—Passing by the Letter of the pseudo- 
Aristeas, a manifest forgery, and the fragments of 
Aristobulus (a Jewish Peripatetic who lived in the 
middle of the 2nd cent. n.C. ), which have also been 
suspected, we come to Philo. Philo (born about 
20 B.c.) was a member of a well-known Alexandrian 
family, being brother of Alexander the Alabarch, 
the head of the Jewish community in the Egyptian 
capital. Philo himself lived a life of retirement 
and contemplation, until an outbreak of anti- 
Jewisli fanaticism, fomented by the Roman gover¬ 
nor Flaccus, led to his being sent to Rome with a 
deputation from the Jewish community (A. i>. 39—10). 
He. was then elderly, and had already written most 
of his books. 

Philo believed himself to be, and was accepted 
by his contemporaries as being, an orthodox Jew. 
lie is an apologist, who wishes to defend Judaism 
against atheism, polytheism, and scepticism. More 
paitieularly, since Judaism for the Alexandrian 
Jew was a book-religion, lie was concerned to prove 
that the highest forms ol revelation and of human 
wisdom were contained within the compass of the 
Old Testament. Disrespect to the sacred text is in 
his opinion a crime of the deepest dye : he knows 
of an impious man who, after laughing at some 
story in Genesis, soon alter hanged himself for no 
particular reason—a manifest judgment (de Mat. 
Nani. 8 ). His theory of inspiration is that God 
speaks through t he prophet, who is merely a pas¬ 
sive instrument. This inspiration takes place when 
the instrument is in a kind ot trance, such as Philo 
himself has expeiienced. His mind suddenly be¬ 
comes lull of image.*., ami ideas pour forth from it. 
while he is insensible to all externals (dc jSligrnt 
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Abrnh. 7 ). The description resembles Bohmc’s 
account, of his manner of writing. At the head of 
all the prophets it, Moses, who alone had seen God 
face to face. In his writings the sum of human 
wisdom is contained. 

This conception of revelation, as given once for 
all m its entirety, led Philo into great ddlieulties. 
If lie hail been content to argue that the more 
spiritual faith of bis day was contained implicitly, 
in gei m, in the Pentateuch, he might have made 
out ,-i good case. Put the doctrine of development, 
n i'ii in the limited application alter wards made by 
St Paul, was unknown to him. lie can admit no 
inferiority in Genesis as compared with Isaiah. 
And since the ()T, understood in its natural sense, 
contained many things which could not but shock 
the conscience as well as the intelligence of a culti¬ 
vated Alexandrian acquainted with Greek philos¬ 
ophy, tin* expedient of aUcfjori'nn was necessary 
(->< *i* v A LI jE< ior y). This method was no invention of 
Philo,or oi hiscontemporaiies, Greek moialists had 
long treated Homer m this way, quoting lines from 
him as we quote verses trom the Pi hie, to enforce 
moral truths The system was clalroiatcd by the 
Sophists, and still moie by the school of Anaxa- 
goias; but. it is rejected by Plato, who will not 
admit. 11 Modifying myths into his State, ‘either with 
or without allegoiios ' It may be said that to a 
eeitain extent, this kind of exposition is justified. 
In the higher kinds of literature, the perception of 
some soi I of allogoi y or double meaning is almost 
necessary. The moie literal or grammatical sense, 
cannot, satisfy the student oi any poetry oi imagin¬ 
ative prose Put when Homer is made by the. Stoic 
to prove such philosophic theses as that virtue can 
be taught, or that, the sage is ‘apathetic’; by the 
Pythagorean to teach that silence is golden, and 
by the Ppiemean that pleasure is the. guide of life ; 
and when Moses is made by Philo to indicate, tin* 
eternal motion of the lien\ens under the hguie of 
tin* cherubim's llannng swonl, we have a right to 
protest. So ailntiaiv and unscientific an exegesis 
is a fatal obstacle to understanding the religious 
hooks ot mankind -a task in which w*e cannot, 
succeed unless we realize that the thoughts of the 
past, are relative to the past, and must, he inter¬ 
preted by it Philo hmeelf calls it the method of 
the Greek mystene-.. In these rites <;\erything 
was represented as being at once a thing and the 
covering of a tiling, an outward sign and an inward 
t.rut h 

Mlegorism, then, is simply the, sacramental 
method applied to history and literature. It was 
becoming the common properly of all the higher 
religions, and was the easiest refuge for educated 
men who wished to belong to an established religious 
body, without foi ring themselves Uiaece.pt linmoial 
or ahsiud beliefs. The general view was that, all 
revelation is a Divine cryptogram, which serves the 
double purpose of conceal mg the truth from those 
who are unworthy to receive it, and of magnify¬ 
ing it, for the choicer spuds, by an indirect, and 
mysterious mode, of presentation (77 x/ntyis rj /awtikt) 
err/ivoTTOiet t 6 Onor). 

The following summary of Philo’s principles of exegesiH may 
(five some idea ot tin nn t,hod in practice (1) When nouns are 
repented, a hidden meaning is indicated In J.\ IS** ‘man,’ 

‘ man,’ shown ‘ that. what, is meant, is not the man possessed of 
hodv and soul, hut he only who is possessed of virtue ’ Swmlaily, 
pleonasms are significant In Gn lft‘* ti>iyaytv means that 
Vhraham was deh\ereit from the trammels of the flesh. There 
en.11 he no tautology in Scripture, and no change of a word with¬ 
out meaning II Moses says ‘shepherd’ m one place, amt 
‘ keeper of sheep’ in another, he means to distinguish between a 
pood and a had kind (2) Plays on words are frequent, e.y. ocos 
is meant to indicate n-oeos, and npofiaTOV to mdieate rroo^aioeie. 
(.1) double meanings of w'ords often give the clue to the higher 
meaning, e y. since ‘rib’ is sometimes used for 1 strength,' the 
words about Adam’s rib mean that the aiVfbjTuoj huca/ii? comes 
forth out of the eoey (I) Numbers are always impoitant one 
is the number of God, two of the creature, three of the body, 
four of potential completeness, Jive ot the sensuous life, and so 


on. (fi) Animals are symbolic • the camel of memory, the ass of 
the irrational nature, the snake of lust Inanimate objects are 
treated in the same way ((>) The proper names in the Penta¬ 
teuch are allegorized according to their fancied etymological 
athnities Philo speaks of allegoriuui as the ‘ moral,’ as opposed 
to the ‘natural’ interpretation. 

It, is plain that the principle of allegorism oflered 
great temptations to evading the letter of the 
Mosaic law*. This misuse of the method is con¬ 
demned by Philo, w’ho protests against those who 
thus ‘ spiritualized ’ the ceremonies enjoined in the 
Pentateuch (da Miff rat. Abrnh. l(i). He also dis¬ 
trusts the symbolic study of nature, as raising 
more problems than it solves. We shall learn 
more by studying our own minds, and the snered 
literature. 

In considering Philo’s theology, we must expect 
to find the Greek and Heluow elements impel fectly 
fused. It. w’ould surpass the genius of any man to 
harmonize the logical, analytic thought ot the 
Greek with the vague, indefinite intuit.1011s of 
Hebrew’ prophecy. P»ut. the way had been pre¬ 
pared for him by approximations from both sides. 
The .Jews of Alexandria had umveisalized Jahvveh 
till He had lost the characteristics of the tiihal 
God of the Hebrews; and, on the other hand, 
Greek thought was now more favour ably disposed 
to the transcendence of God than when Stoicism 
reigned supreme. Philo lias no difficulty in ex¬ 
plaining the anthropomorphisms of the Penlateueh 
as mere accommodations God is, in truth, not a 
Being who can feel anger, jealousy, or lepentnnce. 
He is without, body, invisible, tin* most universal 
of beings, above goodness, above knoyvledge, above 
even the absolute Good and Beautiful. We appre¬ 
hend His existence partly by analogy : as we have 
an invisible mind, which {s sovereign over the body, 
so must, the Universe he guided by an invisible 
mind, which is God (</<’ Mrrndi O/nf. 23 ). Also, 
the world shows traces of design ; hut the principle 
of causality cannot reside in matter, which has 
nothing noble in itself, hut only the potentiality of 
becoming all things (da Mvvdt O/nf. 5 ). 

A higher mode of apprehending God is by 
spiritual intuition, which under certain conditions 
culminates 111 knowledge of Him. But, since like 
only can know* like, we are precluded by the limita¬ 
tions of our finitude from forming an adequate 
conception of the mind of the Universe. We can¬ 
not get out of ourselves, and undoiived existence ih 
incomprehensible to us ‘ We must first become 
God, which is impossible, in order to be able to 
comprehend God’ ( Fraqm . li. 6 j 4 ). We appioach 
most nearly to the truth when we stnp oil lrom 
our idea of God all that is characteristic of finite 
exist,cnce. 'This process still leaves Him wnth the 
attributes of goodness, freedom, and activity. 
Creative activity (rd Trotro') is ns chaiacteristic of 
God as receptivity (rh Tracrx'i*') is of the creature, 
and God ‘never ceases walking ’ The 1 nr trrifnfmi 
logically leads to a God who is without qualities 
(flu-oios*); but Philo here takes lefuge in agnosti¬ 
cism. ‘God has revealed his nature to none, and 
v T p cannot say that the First Cnn-e is mateiial or 
immaterial, with or without, qualities’ (Lnj All. 
iii 73 ). The bare fact ot II is r\i -Idice fi/'iXiji' iivrv 
Xu/>a/iT7/pos unop^tv, (Ruud Ileus nitiunl. 11) the mind 
can apprehend, hut, no mote lie was revealed to 
Moses as the Nameless Kxisting Nevei tlieless, 
we can without, contradiction ascribe to God the 
attributes of omnipotence, omniscience, and the 
like, which can he applied only to the Supreme 
Being; and sue}) attributes as goodness, which in 
their full meaning can he applied only to Him. 
‘Those things which among men are called truth 
and justice, arc symbols only ; hut those w hich are 

* Hut properly .Iromy means not ‘having no aUntiut.es,' but 
■ incapable of being classified ’: God does not belong to any clow 
or order of being, Imt is above all classification, being unique. 
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so with God arc prototypes or ideas.’ God is ‘the 
most generic’as excluding nothing; but He tran¬ 
scends even the highest genus, r6 \cyiKuu. lie is 
‘older than the monad’; by which I’lnlo means 
that the unity of God is not merely the negation 
of plurality, but that His nature is*the archetype 
of the matlieinatician’s unity. 

One of the most difficult parts of Philo’s system 
is the doctrine of the Divine ‘Powers.’ These 
Powers could be fully apprehended only by pure 
Intelligence ; to us they are revealed in their action. 
They arc not, howe'er, exhausted in the created 
world, for they are infinite, like God Himself. 
Their function is to give to matter those forms in 
virtue of which we are able to say that tilings 
exist. In themselves, the Powers are the eternal 
forms of God’s thought; their activity is stamped 
on the whole order of nature, which in the regu¬ 
larity of its changes rellects the persistence of the 
creative ideas. These Powers, or ideas, are not of 
equal rank. The highest of them is the Logos, 
which stands nearest to the Godhead, even as the 
reasonable soul of man is that part of him which 
roaches most neatly to the Divine. 

It has been usual with or i Lies of Philo to condemn with jjreat 
severity this conception of ‘Powers ’ It is said that he uses 
them as an expedient to mediate between two lrrecnnciluhles, 
iod and the world, and that the contradiction reappears, in no 
way softened, in the finalities assigned to the mediating agencies. 
The Powers are sometimes ideiitihed with God, and sometimes 
separated from Him. They are (it is said) a transparent device 
to bring (iod again into contact with the finite, from which He 
has been jealously excluded hv another line of argument. It is 
perhaps worth considering whether am thcistic system which 
regards God as soim thing more than a finite spirit among other 
sjnrits, has succeeded in explaining how an almighty, omni¬ 
present, and eternal Being can real I v act in space and time. 
Philo is possibly not more successful than others who have 
attempted to do so, hut a fair estimate of his teaching will 
a< tpiit him of the puerile expedient of i reating substitutes to act 
m God h place, ‘(iod, being outside creation, has none the Ipsb 
filled the universe with Himself,' he Hays in one place (de Post, 
(’am. f>), ami this is not an isolated acknowledgment of the 
1>i\ me immanence in the world He ‘ extends’ Ilia Powers over 
creation just as man is said to ‘ extend ’ the energies of his soul 
to God It is true that we read that ‘ the Blessed One must not 
< time into con I act with indeterminate matter ; and this is why He 
used the immaterial Powers, whose real name is ideas, that every 
genus might he taken possession of by its proper form.’ But 
surely thiw is merely to assert the transcendence of God, without 
denting His immanence The notion of the Powers as sub¬ 
ordinate persons is quite foreign to Philo’s mind, and cannot 
even he discusHed without wandering far from his standpoint. 
Drummond quotes a very npposite parallel from Athanasius: 
‘The Bogus is, as it were, in all creation, outside of the whole in 
his essence, hut in all things by his powers . . containing the 
whole of things and not contained, being wholh and m all 
respects within his own Father, and him only ’ Both in Philo 
and Athanasius the phrases denoting spatial externality and its 
opposite are well understood to he metaphors. In the same 
way, when the Powers are symbolized as the agents and 
ministers of God, the poetical form ought not to have been 
misunderstood as a literal statement of fact,. Philo is extremely 
fond of personification ■ e.ij. for him ‘all the \irtnos are virgins/ 
just as, par re mi n he, the wives of the putrian hs are ‘ not women 
bid Mrtues.’ Nothing can prove more strongly that Philo did 
not uKcuhe personality to the Powers, than the fact that he 
everywhere distinguishes them from the angels (in spite of 
Zeller and others) The angels are incorporeal souls, created, 
finite, and localized they are ‘ powers/ no doubt, doing God’s 
will, hut they are entirely different from 4 the Bowers’ or Divine 
Ideas These latter are the active manifestations of the energy 
ot God, which give to creation all the reality', as well as all tne 
ordci and beauty, winch it possesses. 

In t.h« hierarchy of Powers, the Logos of God is, 
as already remarked, second to God Himself (Leg. 
Alley, ii. 21 ). The name Logos comes from Stoi¬ 
cism, but for the content of the word Philo is more 
indebted to Plato. The Stoical notion of Logos as 
fictive and quickening force is less prominent than 
the Platonic expressions ‘ idea of ideas ’ and ‘arche¬ 
typal idea.’ Tin* Logos of Philo, in fact, coincides 
with the Platonic Nous, and the intelligible world 
is the inode which lie assumes in creating : ‘ in the 
Logos are inscribed and engraved the constitutions 
of all other things.’ As the principle of orderly 
diflercntiation in the natural world, he is called 
the ‘ Gutter ’ (royiei/s). The inferior ideas, gathered 
up in the Logos, const itute the multiplicity in unity 


of God’s creation. A difficult question is raised 
by the distinction between the inward (eettdOtros) 
and the uttered (Ti-po^o/axA) Logos m man, which 
corresponds to a distinction in the universal Logos. 
‘The Logos is double both in the universe and in 
the nature of man ’ (Vtt. Mas. tii. 13 ). The 4 seal ’ 
of the Logos upon matter—the expressed thought 
of God —is not called the * uttered Word’ ; but the 
distinction in the universal Logos seems to be 
between the thought of God in itself and the same 
thought made objective. 

Another pioblem is the relation of the Logos to 
the lialf-persomlied ‘ Wisdom ’ of the early dewish- 
Alcxamlrian literature. Philo disliked the gender 
of ‘ Wisdom ’; and though he explains that ‘ its 
nature is masculine, not feminine,’ he found the 
word loss dignilied as well as less nbistic than 
Logos. ‘Wisdom’is chiefly used by Philo of the 
Logos as informing the human soul, loudly ever of 
God’s creative power. The word ‘ Spirit ’ is spar¬ 
ingly used of the Logos or Wisdom inhabiting the 
soul of man. The question as to the personality 
of the Logos is better undiscussed. Neither Philo 
nor any Greek cared to define personality, a con¬ 
cept which has no name in the (Leek language. 
He sometimes speaks of ‘ Logoi ’ in the plural, 
with no more hesitation than when we speak in¬ 
differently of ‘the law’ or ‘the laws’ of nature. 
For this very reason he employs poetical or mythi¬ 
cal personification quite freely. The Logos is 
the constitutive principle of human individuality ; 
he is not himself an individual. The Logos- 
doctrine of Philo is therefore nearer to what, in 
Christianity, became Monarcluanism than to the 
A nanism with which it has been compared, or to 
Athanasian orthodoxy. See, further, the article 
Logos. 

As the Logos of God is the archetype of human 
reason, the mind of man is nearer to God than any 
other created thing. The human soul is the only 
worthy temple of God ; those in whom God dwells 
may justly be called His sons. Knowledge of God, 
gained by imitation of Him and likeness to Him, 
is the highest good for man. Evil consists in 
separation from God, and ignorance of Him ; the 
cause or fountainhead of moral evil is selfishness 
((fnXavrLa), especially when combined with arrogance 
and conceit (^7aXayyla). ‘To speak, like Esau, 
of “my birthright” and “ my blessing,” is proof of 
boundless ignorance, and 01 a mean, servile dis¬ 
position ; for it belongs to God alone to say 
“Mine” (Leg. Alle.g. iii. 70 ). Philo docs not 
identify evil with ignorance ; for he clearly tenches 
that sins committed in ignorance are pardonable ; 
but he is careful to distinguish between the ignor¬ 
ance which we cannot help and that which is due 
to pride or selfishness. The corruptible body 
always tends to pi ess down the soul ; not that it 
is evil in itself, for matter has no moral signifi¬ 
cance, good or bad, apart from our use of it ; but, 
as a matter of experience, the bodily needs anti 
appetites are a clog upon spirituality. The ‘powers’ 
01 sense, though Divine gilts, are irrational, urging 
us to their own gratification without 1 bought of 
consequences; but to make this gratification our 
object is wrong and ruinous. The passions (ir&Ori) 
for the most part operate in opposition to leason, 
and are therefore bad ; hut. the good man is not 
destitute of such fuaoir 6 i>i)pa tt&Ot) as pity and love. 

The great helper of mankind in the ascent to 
God is the Logos; and hoe Philo tries to unite 
his Jewish reverence for the w r ritten ‘ Word ’ of 
God with his Platonic idealism, llis description 
of the virtuous life is on the whole very modern in 
sentiment. Self-discipline is not an end in itself. 
Such exercises as fasting, abstinence from the 
bath, and sleeping on the ground are useless and 
unprofitable labours, which injure the soul as well 
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as the body (Quod det. pot. 7 ). It is true that we 
have a war to wage, ‘ the most difficult and trouble¬ 
some of all wars,’ against our bodily appetites, and 
that in practice we must often regard our bodies 
as by nature evil ; but Philo advises neither 
aseetieal austerities nor withdrawal from the 
world. ‘The serpent, pleasure, bites us in tin 
wilderness’ ; it is safer to live in the world, to 
accept responsibilities and dignities, and show how 
such a career can be followed without contamina¬ 
tion and to the good of others. ‘ Those wli 
assume a squalid and melancholy appearance, and 
say that they despise glory and pleasure, are hypo¬ 
crites.’ Unworldliness is to be gained only ny 
knowledge of the world. At the same time, such 
luxury as was prevalent among the wealthier 
classes in Egypt is wrong. The good things of 
the world should be used sparingly, that the soul 
may not be entangled in the corruptible elements. 
Truthfulness in speech is strongly insisted on, and 
taking oaths is deprecated as needless for an 
honourable man, whose word ought to be sufficient. 
The only acceptable worship is that of the soul, 
and truth the only sacrifice (Quod. det. pot. 7 ) ; 
ceremonial observances and rich offerings do not 
make a man pious. Piety and justice seem to 
share the throne as the chief of the virtues. The 
soul is in its essence immortal, and will be re¬ 
warded or punished in a future state for its life 
here ; but Philo discourages this line of thought; 
virtue and vice are their own reward and punish¬ 
ment ; heaven and hell are within us. To enjoy 
an innocent and quiet mind, free from unruly 
passions ; to feel the presence of the Holy Spirit of 
Wisdom within us ; to share at last in the peace 
xi Inch pusses all undeistanding, and to see God 
as He is—this is the goal which Philo sets before 
himself and hia readers. ‘The climax of blessed¬ 
ness is to stand steadfastly and steadily in God 
alone.' A resurrection of the body has no place 
whatever in his creed. 

Philo has been very variously estimated as a 
thinker. Dahne treats him with contempt; Zeller 
thinks that his whole system is vitiated by a 
fundamental contradiction—the attempt to achieve 
union willi a being whose very notion makes such 
union impossible. Such a scheme, he suggests, 
could be the creation only of a consciousness at 
discord with itself and the world. Vaeherot em- 
ihasizes the inconsistency of borrowing now from 
Mato ami now from the Stoics, the result being an 
‘ incoherent syncretism ’ dragged into the service 
of Judaism. Siegfried is impressed by his com¬ 
plete abandonment of the old Jewish religion, 
which nevertheless he affects to defend in words. 

‘ No Jewish writer contributed so much to the 
dissolution of Judaism. The history of his people 
becomes in his hands mainly a didactic symlxilic 
poem, by which he inculcates the doctrine that 
man attains to the vision of God by mortifying the 
flesh. The God of Philo was an imaginary Being, 
who, in order to gain power over the world, had 
need of a Logos, to whom the palladium of Israel, 
the unity of God, was sacrificed.’ E. Caird, criti¬ 
cizing Philo’s whole system from the Hegelian 
standpoint, shows that lie had no conception of a 
historical process of evolution, and objects that 
his world is regarded as related to God, but not 
God to the world. (For a consideration of this 
criticism, which affects Plotinus more than Philo, 
see the article on Neo-Platonism). A more 
favourable estimate than any of these is given by 
Drummond, whose exhaustive treatise takes rank, 
with Siegfried’s book, as the most valuable exposi¬ 
tion of Philo’s theology. No sane critic could 
place Philo in the same rank as a great original 
thinker like Plotinus ; but the unfavourable esti¬ 
mates of him have proceeded mostly from critics 


who extend their condemnation to the school of 
Plato generally, in the interests of some rival 
system. The ‘ inconsistencies ’ which have been 
so freely attributed to Philo are mainly the diffi¬ 
culties which all who believe in a God at once 
transcendent and immanent must be ptepared to 
face, though some of them arc mere nnsundei- 
standings due to an unsympathetic and some¬ 
times superficial study of bis writings. His belief 
in the possibility of immediate communion with 

* the first God ’ in visions is the result of personal 
experience. He describes, modestly and clearly, 
‘ what has happened to himself a thousand times’ 
(de Mifjrnt. Abrnh. 7 ). In the face of tins passage 
it is difficult to maintain that in Philo God ‘ is not 
related to the world,’ or, with Dahne, that he 

* robs the human race of their God.’ 

The extent of the influence exercised by Philo’s 
writings in the first century, and early part of 
the second, is very difficult to determine. As re¬ 
gards pagan philosophy, he remained both then 
and afterwards outside the pale. Neo-Platonism, 
so far as we can judge, is not directly indebted 
to him. The question whether St. Paul and the 
author of the Fourth Gospel had read Philo lias 
not been decided. As regards the latter, a strong 
case may be made out on either side. That the 
author of the Gospel was steeped in the philosophy 
of the .Jewish Alexandrian school is certain ; nut 
his standpoint differs from that of Philo in several 
>artieulara, and many of the most characteristic 
Miilonic words are absent from the Gospel, so that 
direct dependence cannot be proved. The same 
may be said of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
Epistle of Barnabas, as Siegfried shows, follows 
the Philonic rules for allegorical interpretation. 
Justin Martyr’s Logos-doctrine is nearer to Philo's 
than that of the Fourth Gospel ; and tbeie are 
parallels which suggest a direct knowledge of 
Philo’s writings. It is probable also that he was 
read by some of the Gnostics of the 2nd century. 
Clement was well acquainted with Philo, and 
seems to borrow from him not only many fanciful 
ajpplications of the allegorical method, but several 
characteristic theological and philosophical terms; 
though these latter may be part of the common 
stock of ideas at Alexandria. The same may be 
said of Origen, between whom and Philo many corre¬ 
spondences are discovered by Siegfried. Eusebius 
frequently quotes Philo; and, to come to the 
Latin Fathers, Ambrose conveys whole sentences 
from him into his writings, so that a Jewish com¬ 
mentator has (much too strongly) called Ambrose 
‘Philo Christianus.’ Jerome is also much in 
flueneed by Philo’s interpretations of the Old 
Testament. 

Litkuatukb.—-T ext of Philo: Richter (1851-53). The beat 
critical expositions of his system are in Dahne, Geachichtl. 
Darstr-llumj tier Judisch-alexandrinutchcn Religion sph i lonophie 
(1H34); Zeller, Dir Philoxaphir der (Jriec/ien, m i! (1881); 
Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria (1875) ; J. Drummond, Philo 
Jiidirus, 2 vols. (1888). Of these the most trustworthy are 
Siegfried and Ilrummond. Dahno’s book is marred not, oiils by 
want of sympathy with his subject, hut by some strange errors, 
e.g. that Philo anticipated the Johannine identification of the 
Logos with the Messiah. There is an excellent article on Philo 
in the Jewish Encyclopedia (x. (L18). 

3. Alexandrian Christianity.—Until the age of 
Clement, the Ciiristian Church at Alexandria lay 
in obscurity. Our information is so scanty that we 
cannot oven say whether the ideas of iMnlo and 
his school were a factor in Alexandrian Christianity 
during the greater part of the 2nd century. The 
Church 111 the Egyptian capital retained a demo¬ 
cratic constitution until Clement’s lifetime, perhaps 
even consecrating its patriarchs by the hands of its 
college of presbyters. It had at this period no fixed 
liturgy, and no definite distinction between the 
Eucharist and the Agape. In contrast with this 
primitive organization, there grew into importance, 
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in the later half of the century, the remarkable 
Catechetical School, the earliest SiSaasaXetov in 
close relation to the Church. (The schools of the 
Apologists — Justin, Tatian, etc.--were private 
ventures). The oldest Gnostic schools for the study 
of religious philosophy were in Egypt, and the 
Christian Catechetical School may have been 
modelled partly upon these and partly upon the 
Jewish high schools (cf. Euseb. HE v. 10, apxa-lov 
HOovs StSaasaXelov tu>v lepQp X&yiov trap ainrols avve- 
o-Twros). The school emerges from darkness under 
Pantamus; but we know very little about its 
management either under him or under Clement. 
There were no class-rooms or collegiate buildings. 
The liead of the school gave informal instruction 
m his own house, sometimes by lectures, sometimes 
by conversation classes (Orig. c. Cels. vi. 10). The 
usual course was three years {Const. Ecc. Egyp. 
iii. 42). No fees were charged. The lecturer was 
supported by free gifts from rich students. The 
education was on much the same lines as that 
advocated by Philo. The aim was the acquisition 
of yvuffts —the higher theology and religion. The 
preparation consisted partly of moral discipline and 
partly of the study of philosophy, to which must 
be added the art of expounding, in accordance with 
the principles of allegorism, the books which con* 
tain the special revelation. The Christian teachers 
placed Greek philosophy and the Old Testament 
Scriptures side oy side as propaedeutic to the higher 
knowledge; and among philosophers, though the 
Platonists and Stoics were most studied, none 
were excluded except the ‘godless Epicureans.* 
The commentaries of Origen show that Biblical 
study held a very important place in the course. 
The list of Heads of the School is given as follows :— 
Panticnus, Element, Origen, Heraelas, Dionysius, 
1 ’ierius, Theognostus,Serapion, Petrus, Macanus(?), 

. . . Didymus, Kliodon (Arius, according to Theo- 
doret [llE i. 1 ], was catechist; but it is very un¬ 
likely that he was ever Head of the School). The 
Catechetical School lost its importance during the 
Arian controversy, and was further weakened by 
t he attacks upon Origan's orthodoxy. It was de¬ 
stroyed in the unhappy struggle between Theo- 
phifus of Alexandria and the barbarous orthodoxy 
of the Egyptian monks. 

(a) Pantaenus, the first Head of the School, is 
said by Eusebius to have been a Stoic, by Philip of 
Side to have been ‘ an Athenian, a Peripatetic.’ In 
any case, he was learned in Greek philosophy, and, 
according to a doubtful tradition, visited India as 
a missionary before his appointment at Alexandria. 
The notices of his teaching indicate that he led the 
way in the allegorical interpretation of Scripture. 
His work seems to have been more catechetical 
than literary, and the most interesting fragment of 
his teaching has been preserved in the form of 
question and answer. * rantrenus, being asked in 
what manner Christians suppose God to know 
reality, replied, He neither knows sensible things 
by sense, nor intelligible things by intellect. Bor 
it is not possible that lie who is above the things 
that are should apprehend the things that are 
according to the things that are. We say that He 
knows things that are as acts of Ilis own will’ (u>s 
foict <?e Angara, Maximus Conf., Sr hoi. in Greg. Naz.). 
Clement was almost certainly a hearer of Pantamus 
(not vice versa , as Philip of Side says); and it is 
highly probable that Pantamus is the ‘ Sicilian 
bee’ whom Clement discovered ‘hiding himself’ in 
Egypt, and in whom he ‘ found rest.’ 

(b) Clement of Alexandria. — Titus Flavius 
Clemens was born about A.D. 150, not at Alex¬ 
andria; perhaps at Athens (Epiphanius). After 
many years of leisurely travelling in Italy, Greece, 
and the East, he came‘to Alexandria, where, about 
200, he succeeded Pantamus as Head of the Cate 


chetical School. In 202 or 203 lie was compelled by 
the persecution under Neverus to quit Alexandria, 
nrohably for Palestine and Syria. lie was still 
living in 211, but dead in 21fi. We do not know at 
what period of his life lie embraced Christianity, 
or what were the stages of his conversion. 

The works of Clement are— 

(1) The A.<$yo? npoTpeirriKos np'os 'F.XArjras, mi exhortation to the 
Greeks (not ‘ Gentiles,’ as Jerome mistranslates it) to abandon 
paganism. This treatise was probably written about 11)0. (2) 
The naiba-yoiytfs, written after the last-named, a practical in¬ 
struction dealing 1 chiefly with the conduct of social ami personal 
1 "e. The ‘Tutor* is Christ Himself, the great Instructor of alJ 
unkind. (3) The 2Tpa>/*aTeis (title 111 full <m-ru d.A»}0T) (/hAo* 
wJ <j)iaii yviotTTiKmv virop.eij/u.dTioi' OTpuj/xauit, Strom. 1 . 211), Miscel¬ 
lanies, a much longer treatise, m seven, or eight (Photms, Jerome) 
books. (The fragment of a logical treatise called Hook viii. does 
not seem to belong to the iTpuifiartls,* and the end of Hook vii. 
promises another treatise rather than another Hook : aw’ aAArj? 
W )S ttoit )<r6fit0a. tov \6yov). The Miscellanies, which are issued 
in studied disorder,’ that the mysteries of knowledge may not he 
-nade too plain to readers who are unfit for them, expound the 
principles of a reasonable and philosophic faith. The treatise was 
probabh designed to lead up to another, which Clement intended 
to be called AiWkoAo*. (This intention is implied in Peed. ii. 70, 
iii. 97, and other places). This would have completed the senes 
begun in the IlpoTpejrrutdt and continued in the Ilatfiaywyos, initi¬ 
ating the reader into the higher yi/uxrtc. Hut Clement probably 
found that he could not publish such a work without violating his 
rumple of reserve in communicating religious truths. Some 
ave identified the STp*»paT«i« with the promised AtAa<r»caAo«; hut 
de Faye and Mayor have shown that several promises are unful¬ 
filled in the 2rpu/u.aTrI«, and that the work has no appearance of 
finality. It was probably a Rort of hors d’a’vcre, forming no part 
of the original scheme. (4) 'Yironurourfiv or Outlines, in eight 
hooks. These were noteB and comments on the Old and New 
Testaments, including, says Eusebius, contested hooks such as 
Jude, Barnabas, Apocalypse of Peter, but not the whole of the 
Old Testament. Photius passes some severe strictures on this 
work, in which Clement, he says, teaches that 4 matter ih tune¬ 
less,’ that the Son is a creature, that there were many worlds 
before Adam, that there are two Myai, of whom only the lower, 
a Power or Effluence of the Divine, was incarnate; together with 
metempsychosiH and dooetisiil. (6) Ti's 6 trwyi/aevos rrAoixnoy, still 
extant ; an interestingsermon, ending with the well-known story 
of St. John ami the robber. ((>) Several other treatises are men¬ 
tioned by EuRcbius and Jerome, and (as subjects on which he 
intended to write) l»y Clement himself. 

The view adopted above as to the character of 
the Miscellanies and the non-fulfilment of the 
design for a Diclascalus is of great importance for 
the understanding of Clement’s theology. In 
Strom, iv. 1 he announces his intention, after 
dealing with other subjects, of introducing his 
readers to the ‘true gnostic science of nature,’ 
initiating them first into the lesser and then into 
the greater mysteries. But from such initiation 
he carefully refrains in the Miscellanies , for, as he 
says, * to put everything into a book is as bad as to 
put a sword into a child’s hand.’ We have, then, 
to conclude that Clement has suppressed what he 
considered the highest part of his teaching. It is 
sal ext, he says, to learn and teach such things 
orally. What was this esoteric teaching? It is 
safe to guess that it was mainly connected with 
Biblical exegesis. Clement believed in an authori¬ 
tative tradition of interpretation, handed down 
from Christ Himself through Peter, and James, 
and John, and Paul. It probably allegorized nar¬ 
ratives which the simnliciores treasured as hare 
facts. Besides this, the ‘Gnostic’ doubtless al¬ 
lowed himself to develop a mystical philosophy of 
religion, which could not be fully imparted or even 
made intelligible to the public. 

The conception of the earthly life of Christ as 
a grand symbolic drama or Divine mystery-play 
for the enlightenment ot humanity, was quite in 
accordance with Alexandrian philosophy. And 
though no objection was taken to the supernatural 
element, as such, in either the OT or the NI, the 
esoteric teaching undoubtedly was that certain 
details in the former which were morally objection¬ 
able had only a symbolical truth. With regard 
to the philosophy of religion in its wider aspects, 

* Tlu* critical problems raised by this fragment, the Eclogee, 
and the Exrrrpla ex Theodnto, have been discussed with different 
results bv Zahn, Uubon, von Arimn, am* le Kaye 
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it is seldom necessary to read between the lines 
m Clement. He was not a profound thinker, 
but a well-read and able man, who accented in 
an intelligent manner the syncretistic philosophy 
popular in learned circles at-Alexandria. He inis 
»ecn called cloudy and rhetorical, and lias been 
accused of taking his quotations horn anthologies 
'>1 elegant extracts. Ihit the obseuiity is rather of 
arrangement- than of thought, and the rhetoric is 
not often obtrusive. In Clement an ardent and 
impetuous imagination is joined to a serene soul 
and a dear intelligence. In fact it is worth ob¬ 
serving, in view ot the olten repeated statement 
that rhetoric, ‘the evil genius of Gieece,’ infected 
Creek Christianity, that Mmucius and Tcrtnlli.m 
aie much moie ‘ ilictoucal ’ than dustm or (-lenient. 

Clement, as a Chiistian philosopher, is aware 
tli.Lt he has to encounter prejudice and mistrust. 
Gnosticism, at this time, was much more dreaded 
in the Church than fifty years earlier, when it was 
leally a formidable intellectual force. At the end 
of the 2nd cent , the Christians were better educated, 
and the, giowth of rationalism and speculation in 
the Church alarmed many. ToiIuIImti argues 
that, since ‘ Incloses a philosonhia suhornantm ’ 
(dr Prn'tmpt . 7), philosophy should be banished 
from the Church ; and Clement is well axvaie that 
the majority agree with him. ‘Philosophy,’ he 
piotests, ‘is not a goblin who wants to run away 
with us, as the vulgar think ’ (Strom, vi. 10 ). It is 
not the privilege of the few ; ‘with us, philoso¬ 
phers aie those who love \\ isdom, the Author and 
Teacher of all things’ (Strom, vi 7). Hut he feels 
that, the obscurantists, with then cry of pbvy ral 
Trims (Strom, i. 43), are formidable : he must 
even \ indicate his right- to publish a book at. all ! 
Must, litciiiture be lelt- only to pagans and atheists?, 
lie asks. Must teaching be only by word of mouth ? 
Ills doctrine is not his own, hut handed down horn 
the Apo-tles; and, lastly, people are not obliged 
to read him. Such a defence throws much 1 1 ulit 
on the Christian distrust of culture even at Alox- 
.uiili ia. 

To turn t-o Clement's theology. Cod is a living 
(mWa), but Jibove space and time, ‘ beyond even 
tlie One and the Monad,’and strictly nameless, 
though we are obliged to give Ilim names Jn a 
doubt,ful fragment (on v Inch see Pugg, Hampton 
Lectures [ISSG], p. (54) he has been thought to deny 
to Cod consciousness of the external world; hut 
probably Clement- only means that Cod knows 
reality not as external to Himself. He eeitamly 
does not- teach that the Kathei has no conscious¬ 
ness except tinough the Son God takes pleasure 
in our salvation, and in that- only (Strom, vii. 3; 
l* rot rept . 94, 9."), 11(5): Ills nature is profoundly 
moral • He is good because lie mils t-o do good, 
not like liic, which radiates heat- automatically 
(Strom, vii. 42, and esp. Strom vi. I<)4, tirri Kal b 
Orbs ovjl g (pi'cei dyaObs tcrri, rurr-g p/vei pit/, agios nal 
di/tflapTos . . . ttolujv iSUos ayaOd, 0<b\ bvrios Kai 
77 arr/p dyadbs &.). Such jtassages must he con¬ 
sidered as well as those in which lie tries to out-do 
Plato in emphasizing the transcendence of (Jod. 

Nevertheless he insists that no man cometh to 
the l'ather except through Christ, the .Logos. lie 
rejects the Stoic pretension t-o ‘resemble God’ 
(ef. however, Strom, vi. 113, quoted below), and 
quotes very pertinently the woids of Christ Him¬ 
self, ‘It is enough for the disciple to be as his 
master.’ Ills Logos-doctrine, which is the basis of 
his Christology, is less metaphysical and more 
religious than that of Philo. Although the diiect- 
dependence of (dement on Philo, as regards his 
conception of the Logos no less than in his prin 
ciples of allegonsm, nas been conclusively estab¬ 
lished by Siegfried, it is plain that, wdiile Philo is 
mainly preoccupied with the desire to explain the 


formation arid government of the universe, Clement 
is much more interested in religions psychology. 
In the 1.5*1 years which elapsed between the two 
w-riters, the centre ot gravity m ‘philosophy’ had 
changed fiom metaphysics and cosmology to re¬ 
ligion and ethics (btTa ftpyrai . . . biKatoavvyv pera 
fiW/j(>f-s tiriarypys tubibacrkovTa, Toino . . . </k,\o<t ot/tiav 
\tyu, he says) The immanent Logos of the Stoics 
was now more thought of than the Platonic ‘ Idea 
of Ideas.’ Clement s attempt to combine the two 
conceptions may be the excuse for Pliotius’ charge 
that he taught ‘ two Logoi.’ ()i peihaps Clement 
was perplexed by piohlems about the Father's 
consciousness w'hile the Son was incarnate. Hut 
the ‘ two Logoi ’ do not, appear m Ins extant 
treatises. The Logos in Clement is the instru¬ 
ment in creation (He is often called ‘creator’); 
He introduces harmony into the universe, ol which 
He is the ‘pilot,.’ lie created man in Ills own 
image. He is spoken of as ‘ the Will of (Jod,’ ‘ a 
power, or energy, of (Jod,’ and in particular as 
4 Saviour,’a term to w hich, we think, there is no 
parallel in Philo. He was a ‘lover of mankind’ 
from the beginning (J'rotr. fi); it was He who re¬ 
vealed llimseli m the OT theophames. Since the 
Incarnation, lie has been the *Sa\iour,’ ‘Tutoi,’ 
and ‘ Teachei ’ of (-hiistians, of those, that is, wdio 
have been ‘initiated ’ by the Inver of illumination 
(Ptrd. i 20 ) into the true mysteries. In his soteri- 
ology, baptism is decidedly moie prominent than 
redemption by the blood of Christ. Very eliar- 
aeteiistic is the presentment ol salvation as an 
tdurntumnl pio<ess, b\ the side of the other con¬ 
ception' equally characteristic of the period—of 
salvation as the acquisition of immortality 

Of the Third Person of the Trinity, Clement 
says but little. The Alexandi lans, m point ot 
fact, hardly needed a Third Pei sou ; for the 1 unc¬ 
tions of the World-Soul, the Third Person of t-he 
Platonic Trinity and the God of t he Stoics, w r eie 
discharged h\ the Logos in addition to those of the 
Platonic Noev ; and, were it not, so, there wa*. 
no close lesemblance between the Holy Glue-t 
of Christianity and the Neo-Platonic Ps\rhe 
(’lenient makes t-he oithodox statement,s about 
the Person of the Hol\ Ghost, and, tor the rest, 
puts the subject aside as a t)avga pwriKbv 

Clenient-’s ps t \cholo*:> is Platonic. There are 
three parts ol the soul—the irrational soul, the 
rational soul, and the onippa irvtvf.iaTt.kbv. The 
third is evidently identical with the kivrpov \fa>xys 
ol Plotinus, and tlie a//w//7(w of mediawal mysti 
cism. Hut Clement asriibes so much Divine in- 
spuation to the rational soul that the tripartite 
classification seems hardly necessary. Origen dis 
caids it. Clement guards himself against the 
common tendency to associate e\il with matt-ei. 
The lardy is not- naturally evil, he says, nor is the 
soul naturally good. lint her the soul is that 
which wills, the lardy that which acts. On pre- 
existence then* is no definite statement. It was 
regarded as an open question in the Chinch, and 
riohaiily (’lenient, like Origen, was inclined to 
relieve it, though without accepting the Platonic 
doctrine of metempsychosis, lie admits no heredi¬ 
tary guilt- God punishes only voluntary sins; 
the sins forgnen in Baptism aie actual tiansgies- 
sions; infant Baptism is not- mentioned (Bigg. 

p. «D. 

The most distinctive feature of Clement’s ethics 
is liis doctrine of the Two Lives. This classifica¬ 
tion was common to most of the leligiousand philo¬ 
sophical teaching of the time, and wots exagge¬ 
rated into an absolute diHeieriee by the Gnostics. 
Clement is as much opposed to Gnosticism as he is 
anxious t-o utilize and huunonizc Platonic and 
Stoic doctrine. Faith and knowledge, the prin¬ 
ciples of the lower and higher life respectively, 
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an* necessary K each other, and closely related. 
Faith is (1 dined as ‘a voluntary anticipation (7 rpo- 
\y\pts) of things unseen,’ 4 an uniting assent to an 
unseen object, ‘the foundation of rational choice.' 
‘ Voluntarily to follow what is useful is the fust 
condition of understanding it.’ Unless knowledge 
is based on faith, it remains merely intellectual 
assent, and is neither stable nor ellective. The 
motive powers of faith are hope and filial awe. 
‘(hid is just, because. He is meteilul.’ Faith, how 
ever, must go hand 111 hand with uujuiiv (<,ijrrjirn): 
it is the nature of living faith to de\elop into 
knowledge (yydtais). The, peifed ('htistuiu, there 
loie, is the * Gnostic.,’a word which Clement will 
not abandon to the sectarians who at last, mono¬ 
polized it. The portrait of the Gnostic is given 
in Strom. vii. It is of supiemc imjioitanee tor 
the understanding of ('lenient as a teaehei, because 
it, anticipates tbe tinal pait of his selieme, w lucb 
was never executed, lie does not, expound lus 
Gnosticism, but he does show' us its fruits The 
(inostie is the man whose character has lieen 
burned by the complete 1 elisions philosophy toi 
which the eailier hooks ot the >s fromafets aie a 
pr (‘paint ion on I \. 

'The aim of the (inostie is t,o 4 heemm! like to 
< «od. Clement, is not at raid, speaking as a (Jreek, 
l<> say that he p.t\eTq. eh>ai (Strom, vi. 113). 
T'Im* frivme attribute of which he is thinking in 
such expressions is the higher knowledge, that 
wIik li lias foi its object the ‘ intelligible vvoild.’ 
In one place (Strom, ii. 47) lie says 111 nioic Chris¬ 
tian language that the highest contemplation is 
knowledge of (bid, which is inseparable tiom like¬ 
ness to Him. In Stoical bum he says (Strum, iv. 
39) that (inosis is the puntiention of the ruling 
taeiiltv of the soul ; and everywhere tlie necessity 
ot moral even more than intellectual training is 
insisted on. In the seventh book the ‘canons’ of the 
<inostie character aie said to bo ‘gentleness, kind¬ 
ness, and noble devout ness,' and the * achievements 
ot the (inostie tnenltv 1 are ‘to know what is right,, 
to do what is light,, and to help others to do it.’ 

4 He is the true athlete, who in the great stadium, 
tins beautiful world, is crowned for the great 
victory over all his passions.’ 4 He is persuaded 
that foi souls that have chosen virtue, progress is 
always towards something hotter, till they are 
(nought to the Great High 1‘nest, in the vestibule 
ot the Father’ Especial prominence is given to 
the two woids dirdOfia amt dydirp, the former of 
which is the perfected woik of temperance, when 
the passions are no longer even telt • oiVws ff/<rcu 
un furapnot (Sfrom. vii. 79 ; and still st ronger Strom. 
vi To): arid the lattei is the climax ot the whole 
Christian life, the end which, like the beginning, 
bulb, is not matter of teaching (rd &Kpa ov bibda- 
Kfrau). The statement that Clement exalts the 
intellect above the abor tions is untine. The words 
KvfHioTdrri vdarji iiriaThpn^ aydirp (Strom, vii OS) are 
typical. 'I’he ‘intellectual love of Cod’ affords 
perfect, satisfaction to all our faculties, and unifies 
the entire personality. ‘Conduct follows know¬ 
ledge as surely as the shadow the body . 1 The will 
is not neglected. Faith in the first, instance is an 
a flair of the will, and is the necessary foundation 
of knowledge, the superstructure (Strom, ii. II, 
v. 2, vii. 55) : ‘ but botn are Christ, the foundation 
and the superstructure too.’ Faith exists in a 
higher and a lower form— vUttis firiaTrjp.omK'/i and ir. 
So^acriKifi (Strom, ii. 48). 

As a t hinker, Clement is most important as the 
author of a syncietistie philosophy of religion, fusing 
Platonism and Stoicism in a Christian mould. I 11 
Stoicism he found a natural religion, rationalism, 
moral ism, and a predominant interest in psychology 
and apologetics, in Platonism a cosmology, doc¬ 
trines of revelation, redemption and salvation, and 


contemplation as the highest state. ‘ In Clement, 
says Hurt, ‘ Chnstian theology in some impoitani 
respects reaches its highest, point. . . . Then* wit- 
110 one whose vision of w hut the faith of Jesus CI 11 ist 
was intended to do foi mankind was so full or so 
true’ (Aoft -Xirmc Fathers , p 98). 

lurRRAiUKK.- The bent rriition of the text of Clement m in 
Stahlin, Or e/iristl. ^chnftsteller tier drri ersten ah/hitnderte 
(M«*5). Important, for the Mud\ of Clement lire Zahn, 
Foi ychunpen tur Gesehiehte <!( \ Mrutestamentlichrii l<Unions, 
eti , vol. 111 (1SH4); Big#, Christian l'latoiust* of A ft lamina 
(lv>0); P. M. Barnard, Quit. Dices Sale,tur (1x97), du Faye, 
CFinnit d’Alexandrie (ISOs) , Capitame, Die Murat dr* 
Cti mm* run Afexundi m f I 111 ):;), Hoi t ami J H Mayor, Clem 
•d Alex M iscrllanies, Hook \ u Cf. also an art.n le l>\ the present 
writer in Church <Juarteily Jirv. for Julj 1'HU. 

(c) Origen (Ongenes Adaniuntms—the latter a 
real name) is said by Fpiphanins to have been ‘an 
Egyptian by race,’ which probably docs not mean 
a OopL. Porphyry calls liim ‘a Clock,’ and his 
fathei, tin* liiartyi Leonides, has a Clock name 
He was born about lKf), was carefully In ought up 
ns a Christian, liecame a pupil of Panlfcmis and 
Clement, ;md alieady 111 his 18th year occupied in- 
ionnally the position of Head of the Catechetical 
School, the older teachers having been scattered by 
the persecution under Keveins. For many years he 
was occupied in laborious study and teaching, 
mainly on the Hilda; but lie attended the lectures 
of Ammonias Saccas, and was himself consulted by 
many non-Christians. In 215 he was driven from 
Eg;s jit by mob-violence, and taught for some time at 
(hesarea, even preaching in the churches, though 
still a layman, till Demetrius recalled him to Alex¬ 
andria. On Ins return he devoted hunself mainly 
to writing Biblical commentaries, leaving to his 
coadjutor Ileraelns most of the catechetical teach¬ 
ing. Meanwhile his relations w'ith Demetrius 
became strained, and he availed himself of invita¬ 
tions to visit Palestine, Greece, and Asia Mi mu 
(about 227). In Palestine be received orders from 
the bishops there, without, the consent of Demet¬ 
rius. (That prelate resented his action as con¬ 
tumacious, and Ongen left Alexandria for the last 
time in 231. The Egyptian Synod condemned him, 
and e.ven declared his priesthood invalid; but the 
sentence was disregarded in Palestine, where Ongen 
laboured (at Ca»saiea) for the last, twenty years of 
his life. He was tortured and imprisoned in the 
Decian persecution (250), and, broken in health, 
died at Tyre in 253. 

A complete list, of Origen’s works would occupy 
too much space here. The following are the pro¬ 
bable date'- of the most important treatises 

220-228. Commencement of Hexapla. Com on Canticles. 

228-2111. Commentaries on St. John, Cmesis, etc. ; Miscel¬ 
lanies, de /‘rumpus. 

232-238. Commentaries continued ; Exhortation to Martyr¬ 
dom 

238-240 Commentaries on Ezekiel. 

240 Letter to Julius Africa hus , Commentaries on Canticles 
(10 books). 

241-248 Homilies on OT; New Testament Commentaries; 
Ilexapla finished. 

249. The right books contra Cehntm. 

Of these the most valuable for an understanding 
of Origen’s theology and philosophy are the de 
Frivci/ni't. the Commentary ov St. John , and the 
contra Cits inn ; to which may be added (he beauti¬ 
ful treatise On Prayer (date uncertain ; before 231), 
and the collection of extracts from his writings 
called Phdocalia, made by Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Basil. 

Principles of exegesis. — A11 egorisrn in Origen is’ 
an instrument of apologetics, and at the same time 
a device to gain freedom of thought. He insists 
that no word or letter of Scripture can lack a pio- 
f 011 ml meaning, and that every historical text has 
a body, soul, and spirit, i.e. a literal, moral, and 
spiritual sense. History is compared to a ladder, 
of which the literal facts are the lowest rungs (in 
Toh. i. 20 ). 
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This metaphor would hind uh to do justice to the literal mean¬ 
ing first Hut. Oritfen, like I'iulo, at tunes expresses almost 
contempt for the literal narrative. ‘What man of sense,’ he 
aHks, * will suppose that the first and second and third da.v, and 
the evening and morning, existed without a sun and moon and 
stars 7 Or that God walked m a garden in the evening, and that. 
Adam hid himself under a tree? Or that the devil look Jesus 
into a high mountain, whence lie could see the kingdoms of the 
Persians and Scvthinns and Indians?' (tie Pnnc. 1 . it!) All such 
passages arc valuable only for their higher meanings. ‘There 
are some passages,’ he says, ‘which are not literally true, but 
absurd and impossible’ (tie Pnnc. iv. IS). So ‘some of the laws 
of Moses are absurd and others impossible ’ Moses orders the 
sacrifice of an animal (the rpayf Aar/>os) which does not. exist in 
nature. ‘I should blush to admit, that God has given such 
commands, which are inferior to many human enactments ’ 
‘Scripture contains an unhistoncal element, inwoven with the 
history,’ in order that the worthlessness of the latter may drive 
us to seek the spiritual meaning. 

We may wonder that Origen did not make more 
use of the theory of a progressive and gradual 
revelation, which lie asserts in several places. But 
his main object was to save the OT (which was 
attacked and ridiculed by the Gnostics) for the 
Church, while at the same time repudiating the 
obligation to obey the Law, which was still messed 
on the Christians by the Jews. The allegoric 
method served both ends. It must also lie re¬ 
membered that the ‘homily,’ as established liy 
custom at Alexandria, necessitated a very plastic 
treatment of the text. The breacher or lecturer 
was expected to go straight through some Ixiok of 
the OT, extracting something eddying from each 
chapter. What could he say about Joshua but 
that the Canuanite kings were ‘ non tarn reges 
quam vitiornm iioimnn’? The tone of thusc inter¬ 
pretations is often half-ironical, though the moral 
esson is pressed home with all seriousness. His 
treatment of NT difficulties shows even greater 
boldness, and is quite start ling. The discrepancies 
between the four Evangelists are, lie thinkN, fatal 
to their credit unless we look for their truth in the 
‘spiritual sense.’ There is (so Jerome makes him 
say) an Eternal Gospel, of which the actual Gospel 
is only the shadow. We must separate the aiaB-rjTbv 
evayylXiov from the vorjTbv Kal irvev/j.a.TtK6v. Thus lie 
interprets the Fourth Gospel as a syrnholictrcati.se, 
much as Loisy and others do now. Hut in his eyes 
all this exegesis was not the work of human in¬ 
genuity, but the gift of the Holy Spirit. Much of 
it was traditional : Clement seems always to copy, 
not to invent, his allegorisms. Origen, without 
making any boastful claim, believes himself to be 
illuminated. 

Doctrine, of God. —As ‘ Spirit’ and 1 Light,’ ‘ God 
is a simple intellectual nature, in whom is no greater 
nor less, higher nor lower, the Monad, Unit, Mind, 
and Fountain of all Mind ’ (de l*rinr. 1). As against 
the Christian Stoics, he asserts that God is incor¬ 
poreal, and lie is more careful than Clement to avoid 
ntoicai phrases savouring of materialistic pantheism. 
God is spaceless and timeless, * everywhere and no¬ 
where,’ ‘ natura simplex et tota mens.’ Being un¬ 
changeable, He cannot feel anger, hatred, or 
repentance. Punishment is not. Ilis work, but the 
necessary consequence! of sin. And yet He is lorig- 
suflering, merciful, and pitiful: He has ‘ the passion 
of love’ (in Ezech. Horn. vi. 6, Bigg, p. 158). God 
is not infinite, but self-limiting (in Matt. xiii. 569) : 
His almiglitiness is limited by His goodness and 
wisdom (r. Cels. iii. 493). Origen has not solved 
the problem of reconciling these moral attributes 
with the Platonic transcendence; for a fine but 
vague passage on the subject see in Hum. Mom. 
xxiii. 2. He has less confidence than Clement in 
the via negation as a path to reality ; the most 
intimate knowledge of God is gained not- by abstrac¬ 
tion, but by direct revelation ; grace is implanted in 
the soul gtrd twos IvOovaiwTfiou. On this side lie is 
more of a mystic than Clement. Moreover, by 
emphasizing the attribute of Goodness (ayaObrrjs) 
rather than that of self-existent Being, he gives 


the idea of God a richer and more ethical con¬ 
tent. 

But the doctrine of God in Origen involves at 
every point the problem of the Trinity. The Son 
or Logos is the centre of his theology. He is co- 
eternal and co-equal with the Father. ‘ There never 
can have been a time when lie was not. For when 
was the Divine Light destitute of its effulgence ? 
. . . Let him who dares to say there was a time 
when the Son was not, consider that this is the 
same as to say there was a time when Wisdom, 
the Word, and life were not’ (de 1‘rinc. iv. 28). 
But we must distinguish between those attributes 
(tirlvoiai) which belong to the Son essentially, and 
those which are assumed for the purpose of redemp¬ 
tion. To the former class belong Wisdom, Word, 
Life, Truth ; to the latter, Firstborn from the dead, 
Propitiation, Light, Shepherd. The former class 
are vorjrd, the latter aladrjrd. ‘ Happy are they who 
need the Son of God no longer as Physician, 
Shepherd, Redemption, but as Wisdom, Word, 
Justice, and the other perfect attributes’ (in Joh. 
i. 22). He is willing to identify the Logos with 
the Platonic *607105 coijrbs (in Joh. xix. 5 ; c. Cels. 
vi. 63), only protesting against subjective idealism 
(de Pmnc. li. 3, mundum m sola phantasm et rogi- 
tationum lubrieu consistentem). The Son is there¬ 
fore. essentially eternal and unchanging, not meiely 
the \ 6 yos TrpotpopLKbs of God ; He ‘ was (not. ‘ became ’) 
with God, as St. John says. He is absolute Truth, 
Righteousness, and Wisdom ; but the text, ‘ none 
is good save one, that is God,’ forbids us to call 
Him the absolute Good, though 1 in regard to us 
He is the absolute Good.’ Prayer may be addressed 
to the Son or to the Spirit, but the highest m.iyer 
is that which is addressed to the Father in Christ’s 
name. 

The. charge of sutKirdinationisni in Origen’s Chris- 
tology cannot be maintained. It is unlikely that 
he used the word ogoouaios, in the Nieene. sense, of 
the Son, because for a Platonist it is hardly correct 
to speak of the ovala of God, who is uirepoi'tnos ; but 
words like; ov /card fieroualav dXXd *ar’ oixriav i<rrl 
Beds (Sol. in Psalm. 135) should have been enough 
to establish his orthodoxy on this side. The doctrine 
of tirivoiai (see above), varying with the grade of 
spirituality attained by the believer, explains some 
apparent inconsistencies of expression, and his 
reverence for Scripture (e.g. ‘ My Father is greater 
than I’) explains others. The subordination which 
he teaches is one of person and office, not of essence. 
‘The Son is less than the Father, as reaching only 
to rational beings ; while the Father, holding all 
things together, reaches to everything. The Holy 
Spirit is less [than the Son], as extending to the 
saints only’ (de Pnnc. i. 3). In the Incarnation 
the Son united Himself with a soul which had re¬ 
mained absolutely pure in its pre-existent state (de 
Prine. ii. 6 ). Like other souls, it was eternally 
united to the Word. It. was free, like other souls, 
but so perfectly and inseparably did it cleave to the 
Word from the beginning, that the union of the 
two is like a molten mass of metal always radiating 
a white heat. By this union it was saved from all 
possibility of sin. His body was also pure and 
perfect. It was real flesh and blood, hut of trans¬ 
parent beauty to those whose spiritual sight wa/ 
purged. He rose from the dead, notin this flesh, but 
with that ‘ spiritual body ’ of which St. Paul speaks. 

‘ Origen’s view of the (Jrod-Man—a term which he 
first employed—dillers from the ordinary view, 
generally speaking, only in so far as it is conditioned 
by his opinions of the pre-existence of the Soul and of 
the nature of the resurrection body ’ (Bigg, p. 189). 

Origen speaks with much hesitation about the 
nature and of lice of the Holy Spirit,. As a Person of 
the Trinity, He is co-eternal and co-equal with the 
Father and Son. ‘The Spirit of the Father and 
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the Spirit of the Son is one anti the same 5 (in Rom. 
vi. 13). lie understood St. l’aul well enough to 
observe that no distinction is made by him between 
the action of the Spirit and of the Son (de Princ . 
i. 3). But in one remarkable passage (in Joh. ii. 
6 ) he raises the question whether the Spirit came 
into being through the Word (did. rod \6yov iyl-vero), 
or whether He has no separate essence (trtpav 
ouaLar) from the Father and the Son. These specu¬ 
lations are so inconsistent with the strong Trini¬ 
tarian doctrine elsewhere maintained, that they 
cause surprise. They show how fluid dogma still 
was when Origen wrote. But the influence of his 
teaching (in spite of the charges brought against 
him) certainly operated against subordination ism. 
With some hesitation he pointed to the true view 
that the sources of Essence, of Revelation, and of 
Inspiration must be completely equal—must be 
Goa in the same degree. The opposite view re¬ 
moves the supreme God from life and experience, 
and makes Him finally unknowable. Other signifi¬ 
cant dicta about the Trinity are that ‘the Father 
begets, the Son comprehends, the Holy Ghost pene¬ 
trates all’; and that ‘things derive their essence 
from the Father, reason from the Son, and holiness 
from the Holy Ghost’ (in Horn. vii. 13 ; de Princ. 
i. 3). 

Cosmology and Psychology .—The world began in 
unity, and will end in unity. In this sense the 
end will be ‘ like, the beginning,’ but not identical 
with it, inasmuch as the beginning is the desire for 
ii perfection which is only implicitly contained in 
t lie scheme, as designed by perfect. Wisdom. God 
ei rated the world ‘ out of nothing’: matter, the 
lowest of the cicatures, was created by Him im¬ 
mediately aftci the ‘fall of the souls,’ to prevent 
the world from being dissolved’ (dc Princ. ii. 1 ). 
(foil is neither the \\ hole nor a part of the whole : 
the former conception contradicts His simplicity, 
the latter His sovereignty. His Spirit, is no alb 
pervading subtle element, like the Stoic iri'ev/xa. 
The woihl is distinct from God ; it is His creation. 
It is eternal in the sense that it had no lreginning 
in time ; the entire scheme that we know is only a 
brief phase m an innumerable series of worlds. The 
original creation, Origen teaches, was of innocent 
spiiits, who shared ‘accidentally’ or precariously 
11 to perfection which God possesses ‘essentially.’ 
Their fall from perfection was voluntary. Some 
(the angels and the stars, to which Origen attri¬ 
butes souls) remained in their first, estate; others 
(sintul men ami evil spirits) fell in various degrees, 
and can be restored only through the discipline of 
suflering. This world is constructed as the appro¬ 
priate scene of their training, affording scope for 
t he treatment proper to every degree of guilt. The 
fall of the souls was thus antenatal, but Origen 
teaches no metempsychosis. The story of the Fall 
in Genesis he is disposed to treat as mere allegory 
(c. Cels. iv. 40). The most succinct statement of 
his doctrine is in de Princ. ii. 8 , ending vov $ irw ovv 
yiyove \j/ t'xi)* kcl! l/'i'XT? KaropOtadeitra ytverai vov s, words 
which throw light on his psychology. ‘ Soul ’ is 
‘ mind ’ in a fallen state; it is an adventitious 
principle, intermediate between ‘flesh’ and ‘mind’ 
or ‘ spirit.’ In reality liis psychology is dichotomic, 
though out of respect to St. Paul he preserves in 
words the distinction between ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ 
(see esp. in Joh. xxxii. 2 ; in Levit. Horn. ii. 2). 

The discussion as to whether Origen teaches the 
immateriality of the soul has been conducted on 
wrong lines. The soul for Origen is certainly im¬ 
material, but it implies a body. ‘ The spirit,’ he 
says, ‘is with the soul as a master ami director, 
associated with it to remind it of the good, and to 
accuse and punish it for its faults. If the soul is 
disobedient and obstinate in revolt, it will be 
divided from the spirit, after it leaves the body ’ (in 


Rom. ii. 9). The soul which is exalted by follow¬ 
ing the spirit, and not only following but being 
transformed into spiiit, must, put ofl its nature as 
soul, and become spiritual (dc Orat. 10 ). Here the 
‘spirit’ resembles the impersonal vovt of Neo- 
Platonism ; but the question whether it belongs or 
does not belong to our ego can be answered neither 
for Origen nor for any other mystical thinker. It 
is an essential part of his teaching that the exist¬ 
ence of God and other fundamental truths of 
religion are ‘ sown in the soul ’ as matters of im¬ 
mediate apprehension (atadrjais). ‘So long as we 
keep them, the Logos never leaves us’ (m Joh. 
xix. 3). This Bela. atody\<n% is made to cover such 
sensuous experiences (of sight, hearing, smell) as 
the later Catholicism accepts under the name of 
mystical phenomena (c. Cels. i. 48); but. such com¬ 
munications, though from a Divine source, are only 
externalized by our minds ; ‘God never speaks to 
us from outside’ (in Psalm, xxvii. 1). From these 
‘seeds’ spring the flowers and fruits of Divine 
knowledge, Christ revealing Himself under various 
aspects as the soul is aide to receive Him. Corre¬ 
sponding to this psychological dispensation is the 
historical economy which, after the partial tlieo- 
phanies of OT, culminated in the Incarnation. 
The two are parallel aspects of the same Divine 
plan ; it is meaningless to ask whether the histori¬ 
cal Incarnation is the ‘cause’ of the soul’s restora¬ 
tion. At. the same time it must be admitted that 
Origen has a less firm grasp of the ideas of progress 
and development than Clement.. He gives too 
much importance to the ‘fall of Adam,’ and in 
consequence his philosophy of history is both 
gloomier and less scientific than Clement’s. His 
view of secular culture is also much less sym¬ 
pathetic. 

Eschatology. —Clement had represented men in 
the futuie life as placed in different grades accord¬ 
ing to their moral deserts. The wicked will be 
subjected to disciplinary punishments till they are 
forced to own their guilt. Origen developed fur¬ 
ther the notion that all punishment, must be dis¬ 
ciplinary, since ‘God can hate nothing,’ and it is 
no part of His nature to render evil for evil. More¬ 
over, immortal spirits (vocpal <pi><rcis) cannot be con¬ 
signed to perdition. 

Here it is plain that Origen encountered great difficulties in 
reconciling his philosophy with the traditional Church teaching 
on the resurrection. last judpuietit, heaven, and hell. It. is clear, 
he says, that the Gospels must not he understood htcralh . ‘The 
stars ' could not ‘fall from heaven ’ upon the earth, for they are 
much larper than Die earth. Our materiul bodies, which are 
dispersed among other organisms, cannot he reconstituted in the 
resurrection. t!an we suppose that the dimmed will literally 
‘pnosh their teoth’ v No, he hu\s, it. ib the ‘spark,’ or vital 
principle, which survives, and will make a new abode for itself, 
the resurrection body. Kven when the soul becomes pure spirit, 
it will need a kind of body, for God alone is incorporeal spirit. 
Purpation must continue after death ; ‘ even Paul or Peter must 
come into that fire ’ Hut will any remain in torment, for ever ? 
Origen hopes ami thinks not, but will not dogmatize; he re¬ 
members the guest who was cast, into outer darkness, with no 
promise of pardon. There are passages in Origen which nnpl.v at 
least tijnriia datum never to be made good , out he would him¬ 
self have disclaimed any certitude on the subject. Only he in¬ 
sists that promises like ‘ love never failcth,' * Ood shall be all in 
all,’ must BOmehow he fullilled. Kven the devil mu/ht find 
salvation, as a spirit, made in the image of God, though, as 
devil, he would lie destroyed (in Rom. v. !1). The final con¬ 
summation is complete likeness to God: ‘God shall he all in 
all’; t.<*. lie will he all in each individual (tie /Vine \ (5). Then 
there will be no more diversity, when all shall have reached the 
highest, degree of perfection. 

Esoteric Christianity. —Origen believes that the 
Logos enlightens all men accoiding to their capa¬ 
cities. Current Christianity is the best that the 
average man can assimilate. It. includes mythical 
stories, \\ hich exist hot, h in OT and NT; it oilers 
rewards and punishments as inducements to virtue, 
and communicates tiuthsin veiled forms and images. 
But it is not a matter of indifference what symbols 
are presented to the ‘common man’; it is the 
I religion ot Christ alone which must, lie accepted by 
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all, though uinler different aspects. The Gnostic , 
learns tliat the objects of religious knowledge have I 
only a supramundane history : the 1 eternal ’ or 
‘ spiritual ’ Gospel ‘ places clearly before men’s 
minds all tilings concerning the Son of God, both 
the mysteries shown by His words, and the things 
of which His acts were the riddles’ (iw Job. i. !•). 

Such paHsajreH have linen harshly interpreted as ltnph injr that 
the Gnostic has no further need of the hisforu < ‘hrist, hut Hus in 
true only m the name sense in wine h it nu^lit In* said of St. I’aul 
—in other wonts, the statement is ipiite misleading The innate 
knowledge of God, which he asserts, is th<- work of tlie Lugos* 
Christ, who first fulh disclosed Himself m t.lie historic Irieuina- 
tion. (»n t tie actual effect of the dcatfi of Ghrist, as a transaction, 
Origen suggests various views, already eurrent, in a tentative 
manner among ottiers, the idea of a ransom paid to tin* devil, 
which was popular at this tune. He certainly did not regard 
the historic work of Christ us a mere appearance or exhibit ion, 
though, for the Gnostic, Christ, in us is far more important, than 
Christ tor us. 

Jn/f never of Origan. —The double achievement of 
Origen (currying on what demerit began) was to 
destroy Gnosticism, and to give philosophy a recog¬ 
nized place m the creeds of the Church. The 
second was the juice which the conservatives had 
to pay for the first. Henceforth the (’lmreh j»os- 
sessed a theology and a ]>hilosoj>hy of religion which 
were far mote attractive to the educated mind than 
the barbaric lMutornsm of the Gnostics. It was, of 
course, neithei possible nor desirable to teach the 
philosophy to the masses, for whose benclit the 
Catholic system, with its anjiarat us of cult us, 
miracle, and sensuous symbolism, was developed 
side by side with tin* pi ogress of scientific theology, 
hi their relation to tradition, the Alexandrians 
mark a stage in a conflict which ended in a com¬ 
promise. The great Gnostics of the 2 nd cent, had 
iieen unable to maintain their footing in the Church. 
Clement succeeded in doing ho, though not without 
suspicion ; Ongen, after much hesitation, was con¬ 
demned The Cajipadocians endeavoured to re¬ 
concile faith and knowledge by mutual concessions, 

. 1 , pioeess which was completed, after a fashion, by 
Cyril of Alexandria and by the theologians of the 
(Jtli century (Hartiurk, /list. of Dogma, iii. 5). 

The lirsf, conflict m which Origen’s theology 
was deeply involved was against, Kuhclhaiusm 
!>ionysius, bishoji of Alexandna, in attacking the 
Monarch wins fell under the charge of Tritheisin, 
the Homan see pronouncing against him, and laying 
<low r ii a tun media between the Alexandrian and 
the Sahel I tan docti ines. This condemnation had 
no efiect at Alexandria, where the school of Origen 
ilourished almost, unchallenged till the end of the 
3rd century. Modifications, however, were intro¬ 
duced, involving a doctiine of subordination in the 
Trinity of the Nco-Platnnic type, and upholding 
continence (tyspaTuu) as the great original con¬ 
tribution of Christianity to ethics. Gregory Thau- 
nmturgus (who is said to have called the Son a 
KTliTfia) taught the Tnnitanan doctrine of Origen 
in a form nearer to Monarchianism than to Tri- 
theism. 

The first serious attack on Origen was that of 
Methodius, who, however, in spite of his bitterness, 
>eems only to advocate a compiomise between his 
teaching and the mle of faith. In the controversies 
that followed in the 4th cent., which need not he 
described in detail, we mark a gradual hardening 
and crystallizing of theological thought under the 
chilling breath of authority. Origen’s teaching 
was disintegrated, selections being made from it 
without, regard to consistency, and he himself was 
at last condemned as a heretic. After Athanasius 
the Logos-doctrine began to decay in importance, 
as the notion of an economic and relative Trinity 
gave place to that of an absolute Trinity. The 
identification of the Logos-Christ with the spirit 
of the cosmic process fell more and more out of 
sight. This change may also be described as part 
of a transition from Platonism to Aristotelianism 


in the Chinch. The school of Antioch led a revel 1 
against the Alexandrian exegesis of Holy Scripture, 
and founded a more entical method, in which the 
literal sense was always at least considered, and 
the Messianic allusions in ()T very much curtailed. 
Origen’s idea of pre-existence had still many sup¬ 
porters in the 4th cent., but was more and more 
discredited, till it was finally condemned at Con¬ 
stantinople in f>33. The rival theories—that the 
soul is begotten with the body, and that. (lod 
creates souls and plants them in the embi>os ■ 
were left to contend with each other. The doetune 
of the Kail of Man, based on Genesis, resumed its 
importance when the theory of an exframund.ine 
Kail was excluded. The question whethei Chn^t, 
would have become incarnate if Adam had not 
sinned is never, we think, discussed at. length 
except b\ those who answer it, in the negative ; 
but the idea ot an Incarnation as an essential pin* 
of the Divine plan is certainly in accordance wii 1 
Alexandrianism, and has been revived by modem 
thinkers (eg. Westeott), who are in general sym¬ 
pathy with Clement and Ongen. It, was pa it of 
the teaching of lVlagius, and may have been dis¬ 
credited on that account. 

One of the most important of Oligen’s contn- 
butions to theology was his teaching on the death 
of Christ, which combined rather than reconciled 
the notions of expiatory sacrifice-—of a propit iatoiy 
death of God vanquishing the death decieed by 
Him—and of the revelation of a redempt ion leally 
effected in the eternal vvoild. Loth ideas weie 
familiar to the Greek mysteries. The idea of 
substitution could not be emphasized by an Alex¬ 
andrian ; the Logos-doctrine makes it meaningless, 
but after Cyril it, became pi eminent. 

In the long Arian controversy the name of 
Origen played a curious part, 'f’he Adojitianist, 
theory of a .Jesus who giadnally becomes God 
was totally at variance with Ongen’s doetnne ; 
but Arius tound m the Neo-Platonic cosmology 
a sujijioit for his theory of a mediating Logo-, 
between the inaccessible Father and the woihl. 
Hut m denying to (lit* Logos any essential unity 
with the Fathei he abandoned decisively I he Alex¬ 
andrian Christology. ‘ With Arius, Christ belongs 
in every sense to the world ot created things’ 
(Harnack); with Athanasius lie belongs in every 
se.iise to God, the cosmical aspect being virtually 
shelved. Athanasius was not a scientific theologian, 
and the restatement of Alexandrian theology, 
necessitated by Ins labours, fell to the C.ijijia- 
docians, of whom Gregory of Nyssa is most in 
sympathy with Origen. 1’his writer avoids some 
of the most obnoxious speculations of his master, 
but on the whole reproduces his teaching, which in 
this way has found and maintained a footing in 
the Catholic Church, for Gregory of Nyssa has 
never been condemned. 

liut the growing jiower of ‘ t radition ’ had already 
begun to kill religious philosophy ; and the jiro- 
gressive degradation of Christianity into a religion 
of cultus allected Christian Platonism in pieciscly 
the same way in which Neo-Platonism sulleied 
between Plotinus and .Jarnbliehus. Dionysius the 
Areopagite is the representative, of this application 
of Alexandrian allegorism to ritual and dogma. 
The first vogue of this extraordinary writer co¬ 
incided with a reaction in favour of Origen. 
Among later developments of Christian Platon¬ 
ism, which ow T ed some of their inspiration to the 
Alexandrian theology, it, is necessary to men¬ 
tion only the philosophical mysticism of Eckhart 
and his successors, the 4 Cambridge Platonism ’ of 
the 17th cent., and in our own day the theology 
of F. D. Maurice, Westeott, etc. Among philoso¬ 
phers, Leibniz has many points of resemblance to 
Origen. 
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LiTBRATiricR.—Redepenning, Oriqenes (1N41-1K4<>); Denis, 
De la Philosophic d’Orujenr (188,)), Westcott, art ‘ Ongcnes' 
in Diet, Christ, limjr. ; Harnack, Doguumjeschtehte ; Bigg, 
Christian Platomsts of Alexandria (1K8G); text: Lommatzsch 
(1831-1847). 

Permanent value of the Alexandrian Theology. 
—"Wan the attempt of the Alexandrians to Chris¬ 
tianize the current philosophy of their age legiti¬ 
mate? The question lias been very diversely 
answered. Writers like Deissmann, Wernle, and 
lliiteh, and the Jtitschlian school generally, regard 
tlie ‘ Hellenizing’ of Christian doctrine as an alien 
graft upon the enthusiastic revivalism ol primitive 
Christianity, and deploie, \uth llanmck, the 
‘ secularizing’ and ‘ depotentiatmn ’ ol the religion 
which they ascribe to the 1 n 11 itenct* of Alexandria. 
On the oilier side, it has been pointed out that, 
unless we ignore St. Paul’s Epistles, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and the Kouith Gospel, theie is 
much of ‘Hellenism’ in the NT ; and also that 
philosophy in the hist two centuries hud ceased to 
tie ‘ secular 5 and had become ichgious. The later 
Stoics and 1’lalonists wore ‘nottarfiom the king¬ 
dom ol Cod,’ and were by no means inclined to 
umlervalue strict,ness of conduct. Moreover, the 
fusion of Creek and Jewish thought was so in¬ 
evitable that to deplore it is to take a pessimistic 
view of human development. Finally, levivalism 
is in its nature a brief phase ; an intellectual 
system must follow it, or the whole oileds of the 
movement must disappear. The Alexandrians 
satisfied the legitimate need of their age by pro¬ 
viding ‘a seientilie doctrine of religion which, 


while not contradicting the faith, does not merely 
support or explain it, in a lew places, but raises it 
to another and higher intellectual sphere, namely, 
out ol the piovineeof authority and obedience into 
that of clear knowledge and*inward intellectual 
assent emanating from love to Cod’ (Harnack, 
History of Dogma, Kng. trims., \ol. ii., pp. 324 f.). 
This recognition, fiom a writer w hose view of re¬ 
ligion is strongly anti-intellectuahst, is remarkable, 
and it does no more than justice to the great con 
^tractive effort, of Clement, and Oiigen, by which 
the best of Platonism and Stoicism was incut poi¬ 
nted m Clnistianity. The permanent, value ol 
their syncretistie schemes will always be diflei- 
ently judged while men emit mm* to lie ‘born 
| either Platonists or Aristotelians’; those who 
would oust metaphysics from theology can ha\e 
| but scanty sympathy with the Alexandiians. lint 
l if speculation on Divine truths is permissible oi 
| even necessaiy, no Chnstian theologians desene 
j a higher place than (’lenient and Origen, who 
I made a serious ami not unsuccessful attempt to 
| combine in their creed the immanence and tran- 
i seendence of Cod, universal law ami human 
freedom, tlie universal and the parlieulai m 
revelation, a lofty standard of practical ethics and 
woild-iorgetting contemplation. Holt’s opinion of 
Clement’s contribution to Chnstian tbeoloex bus 
lieen quoted. Westcott says ol Oiigen, ‘We have 
! not j nt made good the posit ions w Inch he nun Led out 
\ as belonging to the domain ot Chnstian philo-oplqv ’ 
i ( Pel. Thought in the West, 2.V2). \V. U. l\i;i:. 
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ALGONQUINS (Eastern).—i. Divisions.—The 
existing lepiesentafives ot the Algonquin or Algic 
lace may be separated linguistically into thiee div- 
miiiis : the Blaekfeet of the extreme western part 
<>t North Ameileft, whose idiom dillers most from 
that of all the other Algonquin tribes; the Oiee- 
OjibvraH of the middle west, wdiose language 
emhtaees a number of closely allied linguistic 
variations; and the so-called Wabanaki races of 
the math eastern American coast, with whom the 
piesent article is especially concerned. 

The term Wabanaki or Oubanakt means both 
‘land of the dawn or east’ and ‘limn or person 
from the east.’ The name is at present applied 
to live distinct clans; viz., the Passamaquoddies, 
Pcnohscots, Canadian Abenakis or St. Francis 
Indians, Micmacs, and De.lawares, all of whom aie 
plainly descended from one common family which 
probably lirst established organized tribal relations 
along the Canadian and New England north¬ 
eastern coast. There is no reason to consider that 
the teitn ‘ Easterners— Wabanakts ’ has any mean¬ 
ing going iarthei hack than this into the origin of 
these peoples, who, in all probability, cameeastwaid 
at a comparatively early date from some unknown 
western habitat. Unless modern Americanists are 
to be driven to accept the impracticable theory 
that the eastern tribes crossed from Europe by way 
of some long since vanished land-bridge, the thorny 
of a western origin for all the Indian coast-races is 
literally forced upon us. It, will be seen, therefore, 
that the name ‘ Wabaiiakts — Easterner’ must, have 
foi us a geographical rather than a racial-historical 
signification. 

( 1 ) The I’assamaqnoddy Indians of Pleasant 
Point, Maine, now numbering about 500 in all, arc 
identical with the Milicetes or Ktchemins of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, Canada. The name 
Passavutquoddy is a purely local term, meaning 
‘spearers of pollock-fish ’ ( prskdtum). The correct 
form is Pcstnmokiidyik, which has been eoimpfed 
by the whites into Passamagnoddy. These Indians 


are by tai the most inteiesting remnant of tin 
Wahanakis, as they still retain an unusually exten¬ 
sive mal liteiatuie, including love poems, legend*-, 
and histoi leal tales of considei able \ nine. It should 
be staled that the nucleus of the material relating 
to the primitive religious conceptions ot lh* j 
Wahanakis has been collected by the present writm 
from the Passamaquoddies primallly, and second¬ 
arily from the Micmacs. 

(2) The Penobscot, Indians of Maine now nuiulwr 
not inoic than 350, most of whom live nt the 
Indian village ol Old town on Penobscot llivn 
near Bangui, Maine. These people still speak a 
characteristic Algonquin language, which is mine 
closely allied to the idiom of the Abenakis of Nt. 
Francis, near Pierioville, Quebec, Canada, than it 
is to that of the geographically nearer neigh boms 
of tlu: Penobscot s, the Passamaquoddies. In slant, 
theie can he no doubt that both the Penobscot and 
the Abenaki dialects are sister idioms which have 
sprung fiom a common original at a very lecont 
date (ct. the present writer in Kuldskap the Master, 
p 30). 

(3) It is well known that the Abenakis of Canada 
are the direet descendants, of course with some 
admixture of Eionch and other blood, of th<> 
majoiity of the savages who escaped fiom the 
great battle of the Kennebec in Maine, when (lie 
English commander Bradford overthrew their tithe 
on 3id December, 1(570. Many of the survivors at 
once lied to Eiench Canada, w iicie they established 
their habitat at their present village of St,. Francis, 
near Pierreville, Quebec. Others again may have 
wandered into Canada at a slightly later date. 
There can be no doubt that tin* Indians now called 
Pcnohscots, from their residence near the river of 
that name, are the descendants of those of the 
early Abenakis who eventually submitted them¬ 
selves to their English conquerors. The Canadian 
Abenaki is the only one of the Wabanaki clans 
which calls itself generically by the comprehensive 
name Waftnnaki (Kuldskap, p. 31). 
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(4) The Miemacs are the easternmost and by far the 
most numerous to-day of the Wabanaki remnants. 
They are to be found in various places in the 
Canadian provinces of (Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, and New¬ 
foundland. Their grade of intelligence is much 
Jowei than that of the other nieinbeis of the same 
family, but they still possess a vast store of folk¬ 
lore, legends, and poems, which is perishing for 
want of interested collectors. Their language 
dillers so greatly from the dialects of the Passa- 
maquoddies, Penohscots, and Abenakis, that the 
members of these clans always use French or English 
when comrmniicfttingwith their Mieniac neigh lamrs, 
while an intelligent Passaimujuoddy can without 
difhculty be understood by a Penobscot or Abenaki, 
if the dialect is pronounced slowly. 

(f>) The story of the enforced westward wander¬ 
ings of the ill-fated Delawares or Lent)pa has been 
told in detail by ft distinguished authority, the late 
Dr. I). D. Print on, m his comprehensive work, 
The LevAuaandthair Legends, pp. 12*2-126. At the 
present day, this famous tribe, around which a 
certain glamour of lomance has been cast by the 
well known American author, Fenimore Cooper, in 
his heat her stocking Tales, is scattered literally to 
the four winds of heaven. The three Delaware 
clans, the Mmsi, the Unami and the Uvmlavhtiga, 
who were once the dominant native race in Dela¬ 
ware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and parts of New 
Yoik State, are now represented by a few bands 
living in Indian Territory, in Western Canada, and 
in Ontario, Canada. The Delawares of Indian 
Ten itory, numbering about 500 persons, have quite 
lost their tribal identity, as they have been incor¬ 
porated by the Cherokee nation, by whose chief 
and council they are governed. In Ontario there 
are only about 300 in all: 100 situated at Ilagers- 
ville on the Deserve of the Six Nations (Iroquois), 
100 at MuneeytowTi, and the same number at 
Moravian town, which is the seat of a Moravian 
mission. 

2 . Religious conceptions.—All the Wabanaki 
clans at incscnt existing, save only the Delawares, 
are, with very few individual exceptions, of the 
Koman Catholic faith, a fact which is most fortu¬ 
nate for students of comparative religion, as the 
Catholic priests have made little if any ellort to 
stille the ancient ideas regarding witchcraft and 
spii its, which formed the chief elements of the 
eailier shamanistic faith. For this reason, nearly 
all our material, upon which this and other studies 
of Algonquin leligious ideas are based, conies from 
the Catholic tribes, and not from the Delawares, 
who are all Protestants, belonging for the most 
part to the Church of England or to the Moravians. 

The religious system of the primitive eastern 
Algonquins was, as already indicated, purely 
shaman is tic, viz. a faith which, although ad¬ 
mitting in a vague w r ay the existence of a Supreme 
Being, laid its chief stress on the government of 
the world by an indefinite number of secondary 
spirits or deities, both benevolent and malevolent 
tow-ards man. These beings, in whose hands lay 
the real pow-er, had therefore to be propitiated by 
all sorts of magic rites and spells, which gave rise 
to a caste of conjurors and wizards, who were 
themselves endowed with preternatural powers. 
In the lore of the Wabanakis, the general principle 
of good may be said to be represented by the rather 
clown-like being known to the Passamaquoddies 
as Knldsknp and to the Penohscots as Klusk/ihe, 
who, as Mr. Lcland has aptly put it, personifies the 
principle of good nature rathei than of goodness. 
Knldsknp's twin brother, Malsum the w-olf, w\*is 
the evil genius of the Indians, and may perhaps he 
called the Ahriman of the Wahanalcis, although 
this is almost too dignified a term. It is highly 


interesting to notice that these twins were horn 
from an unknown divine mother, the good Kuld- 
sknp in the natural manner, and the evil wolf 
through the woman’s side, a method which he 
maliciously chose in order to kill his mother. In 
spite of his name, w-hieh means ‘ the liar,’ the 
tendency of Knldsknp was essentially benevolent 
(up. eit. p. 34). He was called ‘the deceiver,’ not 
because tie deceived or injured man, but because 
he w r as clever enough to lead his enemies astray— 
the highest possible virtue to the early American 
mind. 

Knldsknp was at once the creator and the friend 
of man, and, strangely enough, he made the Indian 
(or man—the terms are synonymous) out of the ash 
tree. The present writer, in collaboration w-ith the 
late Charles Codfrey Leland, has published a work 
entitled Knldsknp the Master (New York, 1902), 
which gives in translation a number of songs and 
narrative poems relating to this being’s career and 
exploits. In this collection, w-hich gives the history 
of Knldsknp almost in epic form, it will he noticed 
that the hero or demi-god is born from a divine 
mother, and that he is the creator of man and all 
the animals, a special poem being devoted to the 
origin of the rattlesnakes, w ho were primitively had 
1 ndians. Kuldskajt then named the animals, and dis¬ 
covered that man w-as the lord of them all. Traces 
of Christian inlluence are so evident even in the 
titles of these poems as to need little elaboration. 
It will be noticed, however, that although the 
general outline has undoubtedly been alloc ted by 
the teachings of the missionaries, the details re¬ 
main distinctly native. Kuloskap then became 
the kindly teacher of man, who came into the woild 
an absolutely ignorant being. When man was 
first created, there w-as no light at all, and the 
god’s tirst act w r as to bring about the ‘daybreak 
and the dawn.’ Here again we see Biblical in¬ 
fluence. Knldsknp at once proceeded to instruct 
man in hunting, fishing, and trapping, and in the 
arts of building huts and canoes. lie showed man 
the hidden virtues of ‘ plants, roots, and blossoms.’ 
He taught him the use of weapons, and even the 
names of the stars, and the origin of the planets. 
He recounted to his apt pupils ‘all the wonderful 
stories and the very old traditions,’ thus becoming 
the Indian father of history. He was prodigal in 
magic gifts to his special favourites, and became, 
in short, a veritable demiurge, whose special care 
was the welfare of mankind. 

The epic, if so loosely connected a series may 
be so called, concludes with a number of tales re¬ 
lating to the magic power of the god, who, although 
almost omnipotent, was on one occasion conquered 
hy an unusual enemy—the baby ! When the go«l 
w T as boasting of his pow-ers to a certain woman, she 
replied : * One there still remains whom no man has 
ever yet overcome in any strife,’ indicating her baby 
w-ho sat ‘upon the floor in baby peace profound, 
sucking a piece of maple sugar sweet ; greatly 
content ana troubling nobody.’ The Master then 
proceeded to attempt to cajole the baby to come to 
him, using at first all his blandishments. When 
these failed, for the baby remained immovable, he 
had recourse to sorcery, ‘and used the awful spells 
and sang the songs which raise the dead, and fright 
the devils wild, and send the witches howling to 
their graves.’ But the baby ‘peacefully as ever 
kept his place’ (op. eit. p. 107). This story, which 
seems to be a genuine native production, is a good 
illustration of the Indian sense of humour, wiiich, 
contrary to accepted opinion, is very highly de¬ 
veloped. 

In the end, owing to the evil w-aysof man, Kuld- 
skap ‘ sailed away over the water, the shining waves 
of Minas ; and they looked in silence at him, until 
they could see him no more. Yet when they had 
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ceased to behold him they still heard his voice in 
sony, the wonderful voice of the Master ! But the 
sounds grew fainter and fainter and softer in the 
distance, till at last they died away. Then over 
them all was silence, till a wonder came to pass: 
for all the beasts, which before had used but one 
common language, now talked in different tongues!’ 
Here again we seem to have a perverted echo 
from the missionaries. After Kutoskap had left 
the land, the bird which had loved him most, the 
Great Snowy Owl, ‘went far into the North, into 
the deej) dark forest, where to this day his children 
sing to the night “ KhkftskfiCls,” which meaneth in 
our language “sorrow, sorrow, sorrow.” And the 
loons who had been his huntsmen go back and 
forth o’er the waters, seeking in vain for their 
mustei, the lord whom they cannot meet; ever 
wailing, wailing sadly, because they find him 
not’ (op. rit. p. 21(i). Micniae tradition in various 
forms still associates Kuldskap (oi Glooscap, as 
he is there called) with Cape Blomuhm, a Inild 
headland projecting into the Bay of Minas, Nova 
Scotia. 

It will he evident even from the above very brief 
sketch, that KidOshap, as he at present exists in 
the memories of his former children, is a mixture 
of tiaditions. The element of the Christian Cod 
has entered very markedly into this lore, curiously 
compounded with what are undoubtedly native 
elements. For example, it is quite clear that all 
the stories of the exploits of the demi-god arc 
based on the conception that lie was a supernatural 
Indian and the father of all the conjurors, a class 
which still exists among the Catholic Wabanakis. 
'This same culture-hero appears in the legends of 
the entne Algonquin family, although often under 
another name. It is highly probable, therefore, 
that the idea of a gieat Hivme man was brought by 
these eastern Indians from their primitive western 
home. 

The Wabanakis saw a spirit in every tree and 
waterfall, and a malignant or benevolent influence 
in many animals; and, in oidei to piopitiate 
these beings, tl*e class of sorcerers became, of 
course, a posit ive necessity. These people, who are 
called by the 1 'assamaquoadies m'deolinwuk, ‘drum- 
beaters,’ from their methods of exorcism, had very 
peculiar powers. We see from the tales that the 
conjuror could transform himself into an animal 
at \\ ill ; that he could cast a spell on an enemy, 
even though the latter might also be a m'dcolin ; 
that lie could violate the laws of nature so far as 
to walk in hard ground, sinking up to the ankles 
or knees at every step; and, linally, that the 
wizards could communicate with each other telu- 
pathically. One need hardly comment on the first 
two or t.Le fourth of these wonders, as they are 
common among all shamanistic conjurors ; but the 
third phenomenon, the power to sink into hard 
ground while walking, seems to he characteristically 
American, llink states that this is not an unusual 
feat among the conjurors of the Greenland Eskimos, 
who frequently Hink into rocky or frozen ground 
‘ as if in snow.’ The trick is probably done by 
some peculiar method of stooping, or else is merely 
suggested by means of hypnotic intluenee. Lelatid 
compares here, however, the Old Norse statements 
regarding their wizards, who occasionally sank 
into the ground, and who had power to pass through 
earth with the same ease as through air and water 
(Algonquin Legends, p. 342). It seems hardly 
permissible to draw a parallel between the ancient 
Norsemen and t he northern Indians on this account, 
as the case Belaud cites is that of a conjuror who 
disappeared into the ground head downwards 
when stabbed at by a foe. The present writer has 
been told by old Wssumaquoddics that they had 
personally scon conjurors ‘soften the ground’ 
voi,. i.—21 


without any apparent means of performing the 
wonder. On this account, the theory of suggestive 
hypnosis seems the most acceptable one. 

Religious cannibalism appears also to have 
existed among the Wabanakis. In one tale, the 
wizards eat their murdered comrade, evidently 
with the idea of absorbing into themselves some or 
all of his power. As is well known, the Fijis and 
the New Zealand Maoris often ate their enemies 
with the same object in view ; viz., to become as 
brave as the fallen foe had been. All authorities 
tend to show, however, that cannibalism was ex¬ 
tremely rare among the American races, and was 
resorted to only in isolated cases sucli as the one 
here noted. In one Delaware tale, the wizard, 
who is also an evil spirit, desires to devour a very 
old worn-out man. TliiB seems to be a relic from 
primitive times, when it was probably not unusual 
to devour the aged, perhaps for a double purpose: 
both to get rid of them, as was the case until 
recently among the islanders of Tierra del Fuego, 
and also possibly to absorb sacramentally into the 
living members of the family the essence of the 
dead parent, whose soul is thus proven ted from 
becoming entirely extinct. 

Especial attention should he called at this point 
to the remarkable ideas prevalent among the 
Wabanakis regarding the cohabitation of women 
with serpents ( KulOskap , p. 225). Such a eoncep- 
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deems it not impossible that we have in these 
hideous tales some relic of far distant pre-historic 
days when huge serpents were not unknown. It 
should be added, moreover, that in every case of 
such sexual relations between serpents and human 
beings among the Wabanakis, the serpent was 
always a wizard in disguise,—a fact which shows 
that, in the later superstition at least, the unusual 
character of such monstrous serpents was fully 
appreciated.* 

It will appear evident from this sketch of the 
religious ideas of the Eastern Algonquins, that the 
legends of these* people are well worthy of preser¬ 
vation, from the point of view both of primitive 
poetry and of science. Mr. Lei and, in his piefaee 
to Kulusknp the Master (p. 14), remarks on the 
very common reproach of Europeans, that Ameri¬ 
cans have a land without ancient legends or song. 
He adds: ‘Me bewailed our wretched poverty 
when we had in our lap a casket full of treasure 
which we would not take the pains to open.’ The 
fact is that almost every lull and dale of New 
England has or had its romantic native legend, its 
often beautiful poem or curious myth. Many of 
these fancies have disappeared for ever through 
the deliberate ignorance of the average white 
settler, who even to-day, when the Indian has 
almost vanished from the land, is inclined to pre¬ 
serve the old feeling that * the only' good Indian is 
a dead Indian.’ Band’s Legends of the Miemacs 
(New York, 1894), Leland’s Algonquin Legends of 
New England (Boston, 1885), Kuldskap the Master, 

.....I 4-1... nmuiml .il*fw.L. liArhllliu □lllli/'ifl ItlftTl 


race of the Wabanakis,—a race which, fi/ty years 
hence, will, in all probability, have hardly a single 
living representative who shall know its language 
»r lore. J. Dynelky Prince. 

•It may be noted that similar marital relations between 
erpents and mankind, though generally with a different motif, 
re found not only among other stocks of North and South 
umeriea, hut also in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Polynesia (cf. 
MacCulloch, The Childhood of Fiction, London, 1U0&, pp. 253- 
259, 2M-2G7). 
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ALGONQUINS (Prairie Tribes, viz. the* Kick- 
apoos, Pottawatomies, Sacs, and Foxes).— 
These tubes together with theii Algonquin allies, 
the Chippewas, ami their Siouan lnends, the 
Usages and Iowas, have their strongest bond of 
union in their return, between the years 18X0 
and 1884, to their ancient beliefs. Many of them 
had been, in name at least, Homan Catholics, 
a few were I’lesbytenans and Methodists, though 
all, except the Pottawatomies, revered the chin 
totems as saints, and all continued to wear their 
medicine-bags, and to guide their actions by their 
dreams. Those who remained heathen in name as 
well as in piactice had seemed to have foigotten the 
old gods, and merely showed a superstitious faith 
in the power of their ‘ medicine,’ as their fetishes 
were called, the incantations of their shamans or 
wi/aids, the ‘warnings’ of their dreams, and a 
vague impression that, somewhere, above the firma¬ 
ment or in the bowels of t he eaitli, dwelt a com¬ 
pany of immortal, gigantic animals—the totems, 
or ancestors—from whom the various dans of the 
tribes were descended. 

As eaily as the middle of the 17th cent., the 
Jesuits endured every sort of hardship and danger 
to convert these peoples, who, at that time, were 
living at the head of the Green Pay of Lake 
Michigan (1’aiUman, La Salle and the Discovery of 
the (treat Jt'cst, p. 3-1), and they had some reason 
to believe that they had succeeded. In 1673, Father 
Marquette wiote that, when lie and M. Joliet went 
among the tribes of the Green Hay Indians, he was 
rejoiced to find in one of their villages a great cross 
set up, adorned with w hite skins, red girdles, and 
bows and arrow’s, as votive offerings (Marquette, A 
Discovery of some New Countries and Nations in 
the. Northern America, printed as an appendix to 
Hennepin’s America, p. 323)—a proof to him of the 
success of the mission of Allouez and Dahlon, 
established in 1600-70. Hennepin, the Franciscan 
friar, had, however, not much confidence in these 
conversions. He avers that these ‘salvages ’ w'ould 
‘sutler themselves baptized six times a Day for a 
Glass of Aqua Viter or a Pipe of Tobacco ’ {America, 
pt. ii. p. 56), and adds this statement, as to what 
they really di<l believe: ‘Some of ’em acknowledge 
the Sun for their God. . . . Others will have a 
Spirit that commands, say they, in the Air. Some 
among ’em look upon the Skie as a kind of Divinity, 
others as an Otfeon or Manitou, either good or 
evil. . . . Dreams w’ith them supply all other 
defects, and serve instead of Prophecy, Inspiration, 
Law’s, Commands, and Rules, either for undertak¬ 
ings in War, Peace, Trade, or Hunting. Nay, 
they are a kind of Oracles in their Eyes. You 
would say, to see ’em at their Devotion, that they 
were of the Sect of the Pretended Inspir’d. The 
Belief they have in their Dreams imposes upon 
them a kind of Necessity of believing likewise, 
that they are forewarned by an Universal Mind of 
w’hat they ought to do or avoid. Nay, this In¬ 
fatuation prevails upon ’em so far that if they were 
persuaded in their Dreams to kill a Man, or commit 
any other Enormous Crime, they would immedi¬ 
ately do it wdtli the greatest alacrity, and make 
Atonement for it by the means which we shall 
hereafter relate. Parents’ Dreams generally serve 
for the Observation of their Children, and Captains’ 
for those of their Villages. There are some among 
’em as pretend to interpret Dreams. . . , When 
they meet with any great Fall of Water, which is 
either difficult to pass or dangerous to avoid, they 
throw into it a Bever’s skin, Tobacco, Porcelane, 
or the like, by way of Sacrifice, to appease and 
engage the Deity that there presides. . . . There 
is no nation among ’em which has not a sort of 
Juglers or Conjurers, which some look upon to be 
wizards. . . . They are, in a Word, extremely 


bewitch'd of these Juglers, though they so plainly 
ami frequently appear to deceive ’em These 
Impostors cause themselves to be reverenced as 
Prophets which fore-tell futurity. They w’ill needs 
lie looked upon to have an unlimited Power. They 
l>oast of being able to make it Wet or Dry; to 
cause a Calm or a Storm ; to render Land Fiuitful 
or Barren; and, m a Word, to make Hunters 
Fortunate or Unfoit,unate. They also pretend to 
Physic and to apply Medicines, but which are such 
that they have little or no Virtue at all in ’em. . . . 
It is impossible to imagine the horrible Dowlings 
and stiange Contortions that these Juglers make 
of their Bodies, when they are disposing them¬ 
selves to Conjure, or raise their Enchantments. 
. . . They will do nothing without either Presents 
or Hire. But however tis certain that if these 
Impostors have not. skill enough to procure them¬ 
selves Credit, or to find something to say in ease of 
a Failure in their Art by their Patients’ Death, ’tis 
ten to one but. that they are killed on the spot 
without any further formality. 

‘These poor blind Wretches are, moreover, 
engaged in several other Superstitions, \\ hicli the 
Devil makes use of to Ensnare ’em. They believe 
there are many living Creatines vhieh have 
Rational Souls. They have a very unaccountable 
veneration for certain Bones of Elks, Bevors, and 
other Beasts, and therefor never give them to their 
dogs, but lay ’em up in Repositones with a great 
deal of Care: These they never throw into Rivers 
but with great. Reluctancy. They say that the 
Souls of these Animals observe how they deal by 
their Bodies, and consequently advertise bot h the 
Living and the Dead of that kind thereof, so that 
if they treat ’em ill, they must not expect that 
those sorts of Beasts will ever sutler themselves to 
be taken by them either in this or the other world ’ 
(America, pt. ii. pp. 56-60). In addition, there 
are scattered through the two parts of the book 
desciiptions of the various feasts anil dances for 
the living and the dead, which might have been 
written to-day, so little change has time wrought, 
and on p. 112 the author says of the ‘ medicine ’ or 
fetish : ‘ These people admit of some Sort of Genius 
in all things: they all believe there is a Master 
of Life, as they call him, but hereof they make 
various Applications: some of them have a lean 
Raven, which they carry along with them, and 
which they say is the Master of their Life; others 
have a Bone or Sea-Shell, or some such thing.’ He 
also details at some length the story of the woman 
who fell down from Heaven and bore two sons, one 
of whom, after a time, retired to Heaven. This, of 
course, is a fragment of the legend of Hiawatha, 
Manibosho, or Nanabush (all names of the same 
supernatural personage). 

The revival of the old religion, either modified 
by contact with Christianity or else having always 
had observances which had escaped the notice of 
the missionaries, was brought about by the 
Chippewas. According to their story, a band of 
their people was surprised by the Sioux and exter¬ 
minated. From the setting of the sun till its rising 
all lay dead, but when its beams fell on the Woman 
—her name is too sacred to be spoken—she revived, 
and heard a voice saying to her, * Get up and take 
the drum.’ When this command had been four 
times repeated, she rose up and found a drum and 
twelve drumsticks beside her. She took a stick 
and began to beat on the drum, and immediately 
the other sticks began to beat as if hands held 
them. At once her strength was restored, and her 
scalp-lock, which had been torn away, was renewed, 
—a most important miracle, as the soul is sup¬ 
posed to be m the small bulb which lies at the roots 
of the scalp-lo*’k, and one is a slave in the spirit 
land tc the holier of the scalp. Then the voice 
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spoke again, ‘ Go to the other hand of the Chippewas 
and to all who will be my friends’; so she set out, 
t ravelling night and day, feeling no need of food 
or rest, and listening to the instructions of the 
Voice. Thus she travelled tor eighty days, at the 
end of which time she reached her people, called 
them together by the roll of her drum, and told them 
that Geechee Manitou wished them to take leave 
of the gods of the white people, politely, and turn 
again to him. lie desired a dance house built for 
him, and a dance, to he called the Remembiance or 
Religion dance {Ow-v>nh-sre-ehni), to be performed 
in it by strong young men, without physical 
blemish, who had practised, prayed, and denied 
themselves all pleasures for eighty days. This 
dance was to continue four, seven, or twenty-one 
d/iy>, to the accompaniment of the drum and songs 
of piaise to the manitou (pronounced ‘manito-ah’ 
by the Indians), while all the people feasted and 
made oflerings of the smoke of tobacco and the 
steam of cooked food, beginning with the offering 
of a white dog. In addition, all the old customs 
were to be revived, and an eflort was to be made 
to induce all other Indians to conform to them 
again. When the people had purified themselves 
by fasting and by being sweated in the sweat- 
lodge (a small (dose hut having a great stone in it 
which is heated and then drenched with cold water 
to pioduce a vapour in which the devotee stands 
naked to have Llie devils that produce disease or 
wickedness sweated out of him while he recites his 
players); and after they had built a dance house, 
and had honoured Geechee Manitou by prayers 
and pi Rises, she taught them the Religion dance, 
put them in mind of some forgotten beliefs, and 
then disappeared, no one knew whither; nor did 
she evei leturn. At once the Chippewas had a 
great revival of old practices, to which they invited 
their relatives the 1'ottawatomies, who in turn 
proselytized the Kickapoos and their friends and 
neighbours, the Usages, Sacs, and Foxes. A little 
later the Sacs won over the Iowas ami Otoes, 
but in spite of strenuous efforts they have never 
been able to add any other Siouan tribes to this 
coalition. 

Resides Geechee Manitou, these tribes believe 
in three great gods. He is the first, the cieat-or, 
an»l he lives in a golden boat, which we call the 
sun. Meechee Manitou is the god who li\es in 
the cold, wet, slippery cavern in which the souls 
of the wricked wandei and shiver for ever. He is 
not now very active in mischief, but he is the 
father of an innumerable number of devils that 
produce war, pestilence, famine, aches, pains, quar¬ 
rels, and all other ills of body and soul. Some of 
these are the offspring of witches with whom he has 
consorted ; others sprang from his breath, his sweat, 
his saliva, even his w'oras and the scent of his foot¬ 
steps. The Brothers, ‘twin sons of the woman 
who fell down from heaven,’ spend their time, one 
in ruling over the happy hunting-ground, or place 
of the happy dead ; the other in sitting in the road 
the ghosts go over, at the point where it divides, 
his business being to show the good their way to the 
happy hunting-ground, and the bad their wav to 
the cavern of Meechee Manitou. These Brouters 
lived a long time on earth, destroyed many devils 
and wizards (some tribes were in the world before 
these two gods, and had become very wicked), re¬ 
ceived additional physical and spiritual pow r er from 
the totems, founded the Fox tribe, and then took 
their way--one to the spirit land, the other to the 
road that leads to it. The occasion of their leaving 
the world w as this: on account of the good works 
of the Brothers, the devils ami wizards endeavoured 
to destroy them, and succeeded in killing the 
younger, Cold Hand; but when the elder. Hot 
Hand, mourned so terribly as to flood the earth 


with his tears, and draw it, which had hitherto 
been flat, into hills ami valleys by bis sobs, the 
devils and wizards, terrified 'by the commotion, 
woiked four days and nights with their enchant¬ 
ments to ‘make the dead nine.’ When he was 
made alive, he went to his brother, but Hot Hand 
was not pleased. He said he was ashamed, because 
he had been heard to mourn so terribly, and he 
went into his wigwam and shut Cold fiand out. 
Presently he thrust forth a kettle, fire-sticks, 
tobacco, and a whistle to call ghosts. Cold Hand 
took these things and went away. He sat down 
on the edge of the world to dream. When he came 
out of his dream, he ‘made a place for good souls. 
Before that they had no place ; (hey blew about, in 
the wind. Since that time, death has been better 
than life’ (M. A. Owen, Folk-Lore of the Musquakic 
Indians f p. 15). 

The totems are patron saints. Each clan or sub¬ 
division of the tribe is named from the giant animal 
from which it is supposed to he descended. Judg¬ 
ing from the old legends told by tribe historians, 
all the tribes at one time had many clans, each 
with its clan Secret Society which did homage to 
its totem, as its shaman or medicine-man dnccted ; 
but so many clans were exterminated by their w r ars 
with white and red men that, in some tribes the 
toteimc system is only a memory, and in others 
there are many more sticks to the sacred drum 
than there are drummers to hold them- each clan 
having but one drummer playing at a time. 

The hereditary chief is the high priest of the 
faith, nominally, but he does nothing without first 
consulting the shamans, who are presidents of the 
totem societies, prophets, physicians, and exorcists 
all m one, besides filling some othei offices (refened 
to by Hennepin). When it is understood that the 
earth and air are supposed to he peopled with an 
infinite number of malignant devils and sprites, as 
well as vampire ghosts, which arc always on the 
alert to do mischief except when rendered torpid 
by extreme cold, and as only the shamans know 
the secret of casting them out or spell - binding 
them, it will he readily comprehended that, so 
long as the ancient beliefs prc\ail, the shamans 
will be the real autocrats of the tubes. Geneiallv 
a son succeeds his father, as in the case of the chief¬ 
tainship, hut sometimes the son is not clever enough 
to be a shaman; in that case, any boy in the clan 
may be selected to be trained, thus keeping the 
succession in the family, os everyone in the clan 
is related. Sometimes, when an especially clever 
boy is found in another clan, the shaman takes 
possession of him, and, in rare coses, a boy has 
been brought from another tribe, in the latter 
case he is adopted by a member of the shaman's 
tribe who has lately lost a son of about the same 

a £e- 

The white witches of the tribe are the ‘ women- 
with-spots-on-their-laces.’ These spots are round 
daubs of vermilion, and each one stands for a Re¬ 
ligion dance given for the worn an-with-spots-on- 
her-face. at puberty, by her father. These dances 
and the severe usage to which she is subjected from 
a very early age, make her a healer ami a bringer 
of good fortune. She insures safe delivery to women 
in childbirth, not by being present, but by chanting 
and praying at a distance and refusing to hear all 
entreaties to be present; she names the newborn 
infants after something that belongs to the father’s 
clan (this is the real name, not much used, not the 
nickname given from some exploit or peculiarity); 
she heals thesick, and intci prets t heconiused di earns 
of the women ; any one with whom she is friendly 
is lucky, any one wdth whom she is unfriendly may 
look for misfortunes. 

The ceremonials of the faith may almost he de¬ 
scribed by a word—‘dancing.’ There are fasts. 
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prayers, and hymns before dancing, and feasts, 
prayers, and hymns during dancing ; these are parts 
of the same thing. There are dances for planting 
and dances for harvest, dances to bring rain and 
to cause it to cease, for peace, for war, foi imberty, 
to restore health, and to honour the dead, totem 
dances, and dances for every great event in the life 
of the tribe and individual except birth, marriage, 
and the too frequent divorces. 

Kickapoos.—The Kickapoos consider themselves 
foreigners. 'This is the only tribe among all our 
Indians who claim for themselves a foreign origin,’ 
says Thomas L M‘Kenney, formerly of tbe Indian 
Department, Washington, U.S.A., speaking of the 
Shawnee tribe, of which the Kickapoo is a division. 
‘Most of the ahoiigines of the continent believe 
their foieful tins ascended from holes in the earth ; 
and many of them assign a local habitation to these 
traditionary places of the nativity of their race ; re¬ 
sembling, in this respect, some of the traditions of 
antiquity, and domed, perhaps, from that remote 
period when bai harous tribes were troglodytes, 
subsisting upon the spontaneous productions of the 
earth. The Nliawanese believe their ancestors in¬ 
habited a foreign land, which, for some unknown 
cause, they determined to abandon. They collected 
their people together, and mulched to the seashore. 
Here various persons were selected to lead them, 
but they de< lined the duty, until it was undertaken 
by one of the Turtle tribe. He placed lnmself at 
the head of the procession, and walked into the 
sea. The wafers immediately divided, and they 
passed along (he bottom of the ocean until they 
reached this “t.v/rmrf”’(M‘Kenney, North American 
Indians, vol. ii. pp. 203-264). This writer goes on 
to state, what the traditions of the Kickapoos con¬ 
firm, that the Khawnees were, in their days of 
power, divided into twelve tribes, and these again 
into ‘families,’ such as the Eagle, the Turtle, etc., 
each named from its totem or ancestral animal; 
but two of the tribes were annihilated, six were 
merged, and four kept their names and tribal 
government. These four were the Kickapoos, 
Pickaways, Chilieothes, and Makostrakes. 

It is not known exactly when these people 
w'ere driven, by the Iroquois, southward to the 
Savannah river, nor is it known when they left 
that region and separated the tribes. Tn 1073, 
Father Marquette found the Kickapoos on a 
river which flowed into the Hay of Pnans (the 
Green Hay of Lake Michigan, oi, as it was then 
called, the Lake of the Illinois), and he refers to 
Father Allouez as having a mission among them. 
He adds that, in comparison with their neighbours, 
the Miamis, they aie boors (Marquette, A Dis¬ 
covert/ of some New Countries and Nations in the 
Northern America , in Hennepin’s America, pt. ii. 
p. 323). On Hennejpin’s map, published in 1698, 
they are north of Lake Winnebago, but, in bis 
account of the retreat of Ton Li when lie w r as en¬ 
deavouring to lead his little company hack to M. 
La Salle after the destruction of Fort Crfcvoeonir 
(A.D. 1680), he speaks of their home as being on the 
west side of the Hay of Puans ( America , pt. i. 
eh. 75, headed ‘The Savages Kikapoux murther 
Father Gabriel de la Ribourde, a Recollect Mis¬ 
sionary’), though bands of their young men w'ere 
wandering in the south-east in the hope of sur¬ 
prising small companies of their enemies, the Iro¬ 
quois. Hermann Moll’s man, published before 1716, 
shows them on the west side of the bay. In 1763, 
when they w r ere engaged in the conspiracy of Pon¬ 
tiac to form a federation of all the Indian tribes 
with the intention of preventing the encroachments 
of the whites or destroying them, they were living 
on the Miami and Scioto rivers (Parkman, Con¬ 
spiracy of Pontiac, vol. ii. p. 198 and map). Colonel 
Bouquet reported, when he had forced the Indians 


to sue for peace (1764), that the ‘Kickapoux’ had 
three hundred w'arriors and a total population of 
fifteen hundred. He placed them on the 1 Ouabache’ 
(Wabash) river ( 19th Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, p. 1108). On May 22, 1804, 
Captain William Clark, of the Lewis and Claik 
Expedition, wrote as follow's : ‘This tribe resides 
on the heads of the Kaskaskia and Illinois rivers, 
on the other (east) side of the Mississippi, but occa¬ 
sionally hunt in Missouri’ (Elliott Cones, 'The His¬ 
tory of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, vol. i. p. 7); 
hut this could have been but one baud of them, for, 
in 1808, the Pottawatomies and Kickapoos gave to 
Tecuniseh and bis brotlior, the Prophet, a tract of 
land in Indiana, lying along the Tippecanoe river. 
These two most distinguished Kickapoos, Tecumseh, 
or Flying Panther, and the Prophet Tens-kw r au- 
taw-waw, endeavoured to form a confederacy like 
the one Pontiac projected, and, in 1811, became 
engaged in a war with the wdiites, which termin¬ 
ated disastrously for the Indians at the battle of 
Tippecanoe, much to the surprise of the red men, 
who had believed that the incantations of the 
Prophet had rendered them bullet-proof. In the 
w'ar ol 1812, Tecumseh and his people joined forces 
with the British (Eggleston anu Seelye, Tecumseh, 
chs. xxii.-xxxiii.). Gatlin visited the Prophet and 
his people m Illinois in 1831, but his map, printed 
in 1840, show's them on the west side of the Mis¬ 
souri river. During the Civil War, one band, with 
a band of Pottawatomies, went to Mexico, but 
have since returned. Smithsonian Report, pt. ii. 
p. 185, stales: ‘Kickapoos at Pottawafornie and 
Great Nemaha Reservation, in Brown County, 
Kansas, August 20, 1885, 235 Kickapoo, Mexi¬ 
can (mixed band with Pottawatomie), Indian Terri¬ 
tory, 346.’ The numbers are at tins time much 
smaller, so that the report of the Commissioner 
for Indian Affairs for 1901 gives the number of 
Kickapoos in Kansas as 199, and of Mexican 
Kickapoos in Indian Territory as 221. It is a 
dying people. 

The Kickapoos are sickly, melancholy, and 
severely religious. In addition to a dance house, 
they have a ‘house of silence’—a wooden struc¬ 
ture w'liich was built, as a chief w r as commanded 
in a dream, in silence and fasting. It is used for 
prayer and praise, but not for dances. Another 
revelation of late yeais causes them to Hog 
their children for misdemeanours—something un¬ 
known in other tribes, where children are whipped 
only at puberty as a trial of endurance. A 
flogger is chosen once a year by lot, and his 
duty is to make the rounds of the wigwams 
every Saturday with a mask over his face. In 
consequence, no one is at home on Saturday but 
the culprits; the rest of the family sit among the 
bushes on the river bank and w'eep. The culprits 
do not weep during this (supposedly) religious exer¬ 
cise. These people have but one council-lire and 
three totems. This refers to the Brown County 
Kickapoos, not to the Mexican, who prefer to be 
consideied Pottawatomies. They pay more rever¬ 
ence to the Rain Serpent than other Indiana, and 
this may partly account for their sickliness, as their 
reservation is so infested with venomous reptiles 
as to render cattle-raising almost an impossibility, 
in consequence of which their staple flesh diet is 
>ork. (It is well known that the bite of a serpent 
ias no effect on a hog). As an antidote for them¬ 
selves and their ponies, they make use of a tea and 
w r ash of infused leaves, roots, and blossoms of the 
arrow-leaved violet (Viola sagittata). Violet was 
once a maid, sister to Rattlesnake, and as good as he 
was wicked ; whomsoever he poisoned, she healed. 
In rage at this lie killed her. Geechee Manitou, 
compassionating her and those she could befriend, 
changed her into this healing plant. It grows wild 
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m great abundance all over the reservation. An¬ 
other cause of their inferior physique may be their 
marrying in the (dan—something contrary to the 
religious scruples of most other Indians. Their 
tribal name means ‘smooth,’ and undoubtedly 
refers to some stream by which they have lived, 
and not to their tempers. 

Pottawatomies. —Those people have no legend 
of ever having lived anywhere but in the North- 
West. The French missionaries and fur traders 
found them, during their lirst explorations, in 
what is now the State of Michigan. ‘ Early in 
1600 the Pottawatomies were occupying the lower 
peninsula of Michigan, in scattered bands, whence 
they were driven westward by the Iroquois, and 
settled about Green Jbiy. The French acquired 
much influence over them, whom they joined in 
their wars with the Iroquois’ {Smithsonian Report, 
1S85, p. 135). The Jesuit Relation, 1658, refers to 
them as being the nearest tribe to the settlement of 
St. Michael, near the head of Green Bay. A band 
of them accompanied Marquette when, in 1674, he 
set out to found a new mission, the Immaculate 
Conception, at the principal town of the Illinois; 
and it was the Ottawas, the elder branch of this 
family of Indians, that, in 1676, carried the bones 
of Maiquette to St. Ignace in a grand procession 
of thnty canoes, and took part in the funeral 
services (Parkman, La Salle and the Discovery of 
the Great West, pp. 68-71). It is evident, therefore, 
that they were considered Christians; but when 
they joined in Pontiac’s conspiracy, nearly a hun¬ 
dred years later, reliable witnesses declared that 
they ate the bodies of their most valiant enemies. 
Again, in the war of 1812, they were guilty of the 
same practices. One of the best attested instances 
is that of Captain Wells, who was killed after the 
capture of Chicago in 1812. ‘This man, who had 
been a long time among the Indians, having been 
taken prisoner by them at the age of thirteen, had 
acquired a great reputation for courage, and his 
name is still mentioned as that of the bravest 
white man with whom they ever met. He had 
almost become one of their number. ... At the 
commencement of hostilities ... he sided with 
his own countrymen . . . Wells was killed. . . . 
His body was divided, and his heart was shared as 
being the most certain spell for courage, and part 
of it was sent to the various tribes in alliance with 
the Pottawatomies, while they themselves feasted 
upon the rest. . . . Mr. Barron has seen the 
Pottawatomies with the hands and limbs of both 
white men and Cherokees, which they were about 
to devour. . . . Among some trilies cannibalism 
is universal, but it appears that among the Pottawa¬ 
tomies it is generally restricted to a society or 
fraternity, whose privilege and duty it is, on all 
occasions, to eat of the enemies’ llesh ; at least 
one individual must be eaten. The flesh is some¬ 
times dried and taken to the village. Not only 
are the members of this fraternity endued witn 
great virtues, but it is said they can impart 
them, by means of spells, to any individual they 
wish to favour’ (W. H, Keating, Keatinfs Narra¬ 
tive, compiled from the notes of Major Long and 
Messrs. Say, Keating, and Calhoun, vol. i. pp. 102, 
103). 

Since Keating’s narrative was written (1825), mis¬ 
sionaries have again laboured among these people, 
and with considerable success. Among those who 
still cling to tribal life there are Methodists, Pres¬ 
byterians, and Homan Catholics, as well as wor¬ 
shippers of the Manitous; but it is impossible to 
tell what proportion of the tribe has responded to 
the efforts of Christian teachers, as some appear to 
participate in the exercises of both religions. 
Another reason for the apparent predominance of 
the heathen element is that the Christian contingent 


{eaves the tribe and is lost among the whites. This 
is the reason, also, why the tube appears so small, 
—never numberingquite fifteen humii ed,— although 
the Pottawatomies are large, handsome, healthy, 
prolific people, and not in any sense victims of en¬ 
croaching civilization. One band is at tlie Sac and 
Fox Agency, Indian Territory ; and another at the 
Pottawatomie and Great Nemaha Reservation, 
Kansas ; while possibly three bundled are in Michi¬ 
gan, Wisconsin, and Iowa. When the tribe dis¬ 
appears, it will be from disintegration, owing to the 
fact that these extraordinarily keen tradei.s do not 
care to Hold their goods in common. Their boast 
is that they have followed and bartered with the 
whites from the time they met the first French 
fur-traders, and always to their own advantage, 
except when they sold the site of the city of 
Chicago. Briefly put, trading brings segregation, 
segiegation civilization, civilization Christianity,an 
unusual conversion, hut one likely to be permanent. 
The name Potta-wat-urn-ees signifies ‘ those-who- 
make-or-keep-a-fire,’ and refers to their having 
started a council-fire for themselves when they and 
the Ojihwas, or Chippewas, separated from the 
Ottawas. They seem to have no totems, though 
the old people lecite folk-tales which indicate that 
there was a time when they possessed them, and a 
few have claimed that they are descended from a 
dog. This is not to be taken seriously, as they 
partake of the dog feast, and no Indian cats the 
animal named from his totem. 

Sacs and Foxes.—These people are classed as 
one tribe in Government reports, very much to their 
dissatisfaction. They have never been under the 
same chieftainship, hut have kept up their sepal ate 
council-lires, and have a different number of totems 
(the Sacs have one that the Foxes consider un¬ 
worthy of any descendants but women, the Tree 
or Dryad totem). Their traditions of migration 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the region of the 
Great Lakes are about the same, and so are their 
accounts of reverses at the hands of the Iroquois 
on the east and the Sioux on the west; hut the 
Foxes have a legend of a mysterious white buffalo 
leading them to join forces with the Sacs, nluch 
the latter ridicule. The Jesuits found them living 
as distinct tribes in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Michigan. Both tribes fought the Hu runs and 
Illinois. In 1712 the Foxes, or, as they were 
generally called, the Outagamies or Musnuakies, 
with their allies attacked the French at Detroit, 
but were defeated with great slaughter, by the 
aid of the Sacs, Hurons, Ottawas, Mascoutins, 
Illinois, and other tribes (Parkman, A Half- 
Century of Conjlict, pp. 279-286). In 1732 
another determined effort was made by the French 
and their Indian allies to destroy these terrible 
fighters; and it was so nearly successful that, about 
1736, eighty warriors and their families joined 
themselves to the Sacs, these being all that were 
left of this ‘scourge of the West,’ as they had long 
been called. Jonathan Carver, in 1766, found the 
two tribes in neighbouring villages on the ‘ Ouis- 
consin ’ (Wisconsin) river. lie describes the 
Sankie town as the best Indian town he ever saw, 
having ninety houses, each large enough for several 
families, well built of hewn plank, and having sheds 
before the doors. The streets were wide, he adds, 
and the land round about so well cultivated that 
traders made this an outfitting station. The prin¬ 
cipal business of the warriors was to engage in 
forays among the Illinois and Pawnees for the 
purpose of procuring slaves. This appeared to 
him to be the reason the tribe did not increase in 
numbers more rapidly, for their adversaries quickly 
retaliated. The Outagamie or Fox town was 
almost deserted (Carver, Travels, pp. 46-49). Both 
trilies were too busy fighting the Sioux and Chip- 
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I iewas to take part in the war of the Revolution, 
>ut the Foxes and part, of the Sat-', were on the 
side of the lintish in the war of ISlii The same 
division took place in the IJlaek Hawk Wai (1S31- 
32), when the hand of Sacs urulei Keokuk leluseJ 
to ii^lit, tlie U.S. Theie are at the pie,sent time 
between four and live hundred Sacs in Indian Terri¬ 
tory, whose last recognized chief Ke-wah-ko-uk 
(Keokuk) died in All". 11)03, and about, two liun- 
dred on the Pottawatomie and Gieat Nemaha 
Reservation, in Kansas, under Mat "rave, a Penn¬ 
sylvania (lei man, to whom they "n\e the ]dace of 
t he lieieditary 1 1 not, deposed for drunkenness. The 
Poxes are at Tama, Iowa: a small, rich tribe, 
mimboim" scarcely more than three hundred, 
if we exclude vi-.it in^ Pottawatomies. As to this 
division, the a^eat vviote, August lKSf>: ‘Our 
Indians, the Sac and Fox of the Mississippi, dis¬ 
claim any connexion whatever with the Sac tribe, 
and claim most earnestly that they aie Foxes only.’ 
Later, the Sacs expelled the lew Foxes in their 
midst. The Sacs ate more agreeable than pious, 
the Foxes mote pious than agieeahle. The Sacs 
aie yieat loveis oi tun, tin* Foxes great sticklers for 
dignit y The Sacs aie stalwart, and with a leaning 
tow aids civilization ; the Foxes sickly, and with a 
piotound regard for the wisdom of tlieii ancestors. 
The s Lc,h have eight totems from which they are 
descended ; the Foxes have seven totems from 
which they aie not descended, since they trace their 
lineage to a hoy and gill, one of whom came from 
the siiouldei ot one oi the Pi others, the other from 
tin* side of his twin. Snukic is said to mean ‘ yellow 
clay,' while o-saukic means ‘mouth oi the river,’ 
and (hitmjnnue connotes ‘ red clay.’ Musqualae, 
the name by which the Foxes call themselves, 
means ‘fox.’ 

liiTKiiATi’iii' —Jonathan Carver, Tranrls through the Interi-or 
Parts of A <>rth A menui m the Yearn , 1707, and 17GH, Lou¬ 
don, 171S , Elliott Coucs, The History of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, i\ v vv York, 185)3, Edwaid liggleston and Lillie 
Eggleston Scclye, Teeumseh and the Shawnee Piophet, New 
York, Louis Hennepin, A Sew Ihscorerv of a Vast 

Count)// in Anwrira, London, U>!)H, W. H. Keating, Seat- 
im/n Sarrotive, London, 1825; Father Jaques Marquette, A 
Discore> 1 / at some A ew Count rus ami Nations m the Northern 
America, printed as an Appendix to Hennepin’s America, 
London, IG'iS , Tlios. L. M‘Kenney, North American Indians, 
Philadelphia, Is7l, Jesuit Relations (Thwaite’s translation), 
Cleveland, 1 viio-1901 ; M. A Owen, Folk-Lore of the Mus- 
qiiakie Indians, London, 1004; Francis Parkman, A Ualf- 
Centu) it of Conflict, Conspiracy of Pontiac, and La Salle and the 
Disci went of the Great IfV»£, Boston, 1H94 , 10th Report of the 
American RE, Washington, (j.S.A. ; Smithsonian Report, isHfi; 
Bulletin HO RE, pp. 38-43. MARY A. OWEN. 

ALLAH is the proper name of God among 
Muslims, corresponding in usage to Jehovah 
(i) ah well) among the Hebrews. Thus it is not to 
be regaided as a common noun meaning ‘God* 
(or ‘god’), and the Muslim must use another 
word or form if lie wishes to indicate any other 
than his own peculiar deity. Similaily, no plural 
can be formed fiom it, and though the liberal 
Muslim may admit, that Christians or Jews call 
upon Allah, he could never speak of the Alliili of 
the Christians or the Allah oi the Jews. Among 
Christians, too, a similar usage holds. In the 
cunent. Arabic Bible versions, ‘God’ (cr.iSx) is 
unifoimly rendered Allah, but when ‘the Lord 
God ’ (D’.-ns ni.T) occurs, it is rendered ar-rabbu-l- 
ilahn, ‘ the Lord, the Huh,* where * the Huh' is an 
uncontracted form, letaining its force of a common 
noun with the aiticle, from which Allah has been 
shortened through usage. The Muslim, too, who 
usually derives and explains Huh as meaning 
‘worshipped,’ uses it and its plural Aliha in the 
blondest way, of any god, explaining that such is 
possible because worshippers believe that their 
god has a claim to worship, and ‘names follow 
belieK, not what the thing is in itself’ (Ltsdn, 
xvii. 3T»N). But more ordinallly, in referring to 


the gods of the heathen, a Muslim speaks simply 
of their images or idols, turn tint, an/hdn. 

The origin of this goes hack lo pre-Muslim 
times, as lb of. Nolileke has shown below (art. 

Arabs [ Religion of the Ancient)). Muhammad 
found the Meccans believing in a sup) erne (bid 
whom they called Allah, thus aheady contracted. 
With Allah, however, they associated othoi minor 
deities, some evidently tribal, otheis called 
daughters of Allah. Muhammad’s leiorm was to 
assert, the solitary existence of Allah. The lirst 
article of the Muslim creed, theiefore,— La ildha 
illd-lldhu ,—means only, as addressed by him to 
the Meccans, ‘ There exists no God except the one 
whom you already eall Allah.’ 

Naturally, this precise historical origin is not 
clear to tlie Muslim cxeget.es and theologians. 
But that Allah is a proper name, applicable only 
to their peculiar God, they are certain, and they 
mostly recognize that its force as a proper name 
lias arisen thiough contraction in form and limi¬ 
tation in usage. 

At-Taburi (d A H 810 = A.i). 923), the greatest commentator 
on the Qur’an of the old traditional school, seems to lime very 
little on Lhe word lie given only one derivation, namely, that 
it meuiiH ‘the worshipped, the solved,’ and contents himself 
with proving the existence of such a root in Arabic and the 
pOHsibilitv of the contraction of al-ilah lo Allah ( Tu/sn, i 40). 
Apparently neither tin* etunologual nor the nieluphvsical 
question had In ('nine important for his time. It is very ditlor- 
ent in the next greatest Qui’an commimlan which we have, 
that hy ar-Ru/i, ihe great s\sternal a theologian, who died in 
a n C08( = A.n. 1209) lie deals with it twice, in one passage con¬ 
sidering whether Ood can haveuknovMi proper name (Majatiff. 
al-yhmb, l. fal), and in aimthei, the meaning, derivation, etc., 
of Allah (l 83IT) The llisL position, lie says, the earlier 
philosophcts denied. The object of a name was to distinguish 
the thing named from other things; but if tin thing named 
could not be known, as m the case of the pecuhai essence of 
God, there was no use for the name (Jerlainh, if God gave 
knowledge of Himself to some particularly chosen beings, lie 
might, have a name for them. As this name, then, would he 
the greatest of all names, he who knew it could control all 
things and beings, material and spiritual It would he, m fact, 
the Most Great Name of God, the ineffable name of the Jews, by 
which miracles could he wrought, and of whn h Muhammad had 
evidently heard. That such a name exists ai-Razi believes; 
traditions from Muhammad assert its existence among the 
names given m the Qur'an, but are vague and contradictory as 
to which it is, and as it cannot be a name involving a quality, 
hut must he the name of God’s essence, it. can he nothing else 
than Allah, God’s proper name. His consideration, then, of 
Allah he divides into five sections (i 8311 ). 1 The preferable 

view is that Allah is a proper name of God, and has no deriva¬ 
tion ; this he defends with arguments based on the undoubted 
usage of the Qur'an and the impossibility of making a common 
noun apply to an individual only. 2. The various derivations 
alleged by those who hold that it comes from a common noun. 
Eight of these are given, with theological and metaphysical 
refutations of an a priori kind ; the facts of the language have 
little consideration 3. The linguistic possibility of derivation. 
8ome held that it w’as from Hebrew or Syriac ; hut it was known 
by the Arabs in the time of Muhammad as a plain Arabic word, 
aiid as such most accept it. Of the others, those who say it is 
a name need no derivation, and those who derive it, arc of two 
schools, on which u reference to Lane, Lexicon, pp 82f>ff, will 
suffice. 4 Broadly, Allah is used of the true God only, us also, 
m thr first instance, al-ilah - hut the latter can bv extension be 
applied to any god, as Allah Himself applies it in the Qur’an 
ITIum, of course, is a complete reversal of the historical fact.) 
fi Certain peculiarities of this Divine Name which distinguish it 
from all other names of God , e g as letter b\ letter is cut from 
it, the remamdei < oulinues significant, for God, and the formal 
confession of the Muslim faith can take place only through this 
name, and not through anv of the descriptive epithets, such as 
‘the Merciful One,' ‘the Holy One,' etc. 

With the Qur’an commentary of Baidawi (d. A.li. 6S5 — 

A. i) 128(5) we reach, again, saner air. Modelled on that of 
az-Zamakhsharl (d a ii f>38 = a.ii. 1143) — a combination of 
rationalism and precise grammatical and lexicographical in¬ 
terpretation—it. has no room for a priori theories or dream* 
of a wonder-working Name. Allah i.s a contraction of al-Udh\ 
and has come to be used as a proper name, though a common 
noun hi origin. A number of possible derivations are given 
with examples of such transformation. It is shown that God's 
essence in itself, taken without reference to some other thing, 
real or imagined, is unintelligible to mankind, und so cannot he 
indicated by'a separate word, even though especially revealed t.o 
His saints, uh ar-Razi suggests , nor does derivation from a root 
mviilvc shirk in the theological sense, one thing having part 
m another, ’* means onlv that, the two expri ssioiis have part 
mi u common nua and formation The Syriac dcnvution is 
mentioned without entn ism. 

Other commentaries give modifications only of the two atti- 
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tildes of ar-Uiui and a)-Baidawi. Thus AbQ-M-Su‘ud (d a ii. SW‘2 
= a.i> 1 f»7*l ) jiaraphrusoB and clur idates ut-Baiftawi The fol¬ 
lowing staltMiiPiit from him (margin of Mafatih al-yhaib, i 111) 
shows how far this interpretation could attain . ‘ Know that 
what is meant hi the negation in the first article of the creed, 
La i laha illa-llahu, is Unit He is the rightfnllv worshipped One, 
and the sense of that article of the creed is, “ No rightfully 
worshipped individual exists except that rightfully worshipped 
One.’” Similarly, Ni/.ain ad-Din al-Naisaliuri (d circ. A.u. 710 = 
A.D. 1310) abbreviates from at-Kazi, hut is disposed to regard 
the difference as verbal ( lafzi ) only, ft hard saying (margin 
of atz-ffthari’s Tafsir , i. f>3 ft. and 03 IT.). All these are goner- 
ally accepted and respected commentaries. See art. God 
(M uslim). 

Lithraturic —There is little m Western languages on this sub¬ 
ject. Cf Fleischer, Kleinere Sahnjten, i. 154, 170 , Sprenger, 
Lelten und Lehie des Mohammad , i ‘2 X(ifY, ii 33, Palmer’s 
Qur an, i , xn IT., Ivvi. ; Hughes, Dictionary of Islam , s.vo. 

‘ God,’ ‘ Ila'wah ’; Grimme, Mohammed, u 30. 

I). 11 . Macdonald. 

ALLAHABAD.—An important Indian city, 
capital of the United Provinces of Agra anti Oudli. 
The original Hindu name of the place is Prayaga, 

‘ the. place of sacrifice,’ a name which is applied to 
three other sacietl bathing-places on the Alaknamla 
(wh. see), one of the upper waters of the Ganges. 
Allahabad is specially holy, as it is supposed to Lie 
the triple* junction (trioc.nl) ol three sacred rivers— 
Ganges (Gunga), Jumna (Yamuna), and Saraswati, 
the last being supposed to have an underground 
comicMon with the others. The name Allahubdd, 
‘abode of Allah,’ was conferred upon the place by 
the Empeioi Akbar, who in A.D. 1572 built his fort 
commanding the junction of the two rivers, and 
named it Uluhubui s, which was changed to Allah- 
ubad by las gi and son Sliahjahan. But. the place 
had been regaided as sacred from the very earliest 
times. It fiist appears in history as the site where 
Asokaem ted one of Ins edict-pillars about It.u. 240. 
Fa Ilsien, the Buddhist pilgiim, about A.D. 414 
found it included in the kingdom of lvnsala; and 
the name Prayaga appears in the Travels of his 
successor, H luen-Tsiang in the 71li centuiy. He 
found Buddhism pievaihng here side by side with 
Brahmanism, and he notes that in the midst of the 
city was a famous temple of the latter faith, in 
front of winch was a large tree witli wide-spreading 
branches, which was said to he the dwelling of an 
ftiitlnopophagousdemon. This tree was surrounded 
with human hones, the remains of pilgiims who, 
according to immemorial custom, weie in the habit 
of saciitunig their lives by jumping from its 
boughs into the holy stream. This tree is now 
almost certainly represented by one of its succes¬ 
sors—the Akshaya Vata, or ‘undying Banyan- 
t.tee,’ which is still one of the duel objects of 
Hindu woiship. It stands in an underground 
temple, prolwibly part of the ediiire described by 
Hiuen-Tsiang, or built oil the same site. This 
building is now- within the Fort, and owing to the 
accumulation ot rubbish the whole of the low’er 
part has di.sappe.nred underground. Early in the 
J4Lh cent, the historian Kashld-ud-din mentions 
tlie sacred tiee ‘of Ping’ at the confluence of the 
Ganges and Jumna. About the time of Akbar, 

' Ahd al-Qadir speaks of ‘ the tree from which people 
east themselves into the river.’ From these ac¬ 
counts it is clear that in the interval between the 
time of Hiuen-Tsiang and Akbar the rivers had 
cut away t he land near their junction so that the 
sacred tree, once in the centre of the city, had 
been brought close to the Avater. This accounts 
for the fact that, except the famous Pillar of 
Asoka, no relics of the Buddhist and Brahmanical 
monuments described by the traveller of the 7 th 
cent, now’ survive. 

The chief bathing fair at Allahabad is what is 
called the May/t Mela, Miigh (Jan.-Feb.) being the 
month in which it is held. The chief bathing day 
is that of the new moon (anidvasyu), and the fair 
is held in the sandy bed at the river junction, 
which is left dry at the close of each rainy season. 


Every twelfth year here and at Haidwai, when 
the sun is in the sign of Kumbha or Aquarius, 
bathing is specially efficacious, and enormous 
crowds of pilgrims assemble from all parts of 
India. To these are added huge numbers of 
ascetics, and beggars who display (heir infirmities 
to the charitable parties <d batheis. Specially 
remarkable aie fanatics like the unUirnbuhu, who 
extend one arm or both arms above the head 
until the muscles become witheied thnmgh disuse, 
and the akdsamukfun, who keep their necks bent 
back looking at the sky. To these are added 
numliers of traders and sellers of all kinds of goods 
who supply the wants of the pilgiims. The main¬ 
tenance of sanitation and the prevention of out¬ 
breaks of epidemic disease are in the hands of a 
special European stall". This is the chief danger 
resulting from gatherings of this kind, the attend¬ 
ance at which has greatly increased since the rail¬ 
ways offered facilities to the pilgrims. The people 
arc so orderly and law-abiding that little woik 
falls upon the police force. The bathing at these 
fairs is controlled by a body of local Brahmans, 
W’lio take their name, prayctgwdl , from the place, 
and have a bad reputation for insolence, rapacity, 
and licentiousness. 

LiTRRATtuiK —Cunningham, Archeological Reports, i '21)0ff., 
abstracted and supplemented b> Fnlirer, Monumental Antiqui¬ 
ties and Inscriptions of the Sorth-western Provinces and Uudh, 
127 ft. ; Irnjienal Gazetteer of India, s. v. 

W. CltOOKK. 

ALLEGORY, ALLEGORICAL INTER¬ 
PRETATION.—The word ‘allegory’ is derived 
from the terminology of Greek lhetoric, and 
means primarily a series of metaphors (‘ lam cum 
fluxerunt eontinuse plures tralationes, alia plane 
lit oratio. Itaque genus hoc Gnvoi appellant 
dWijyoplan ’: Cicero, Orator , xxvii. 94 : cf. ae Ora- 
lore, iii. 1 G 6 ). Seeing that the later classical poets 
studied in the schools of rhetoric, it is not sui pris¬ 
ing that Horace, in the ode in which he compares 
the State to a ship (Orl. i. 14), hail an allegory in 
view, as is recognized by the rhetorician Quin¬ 
tilian (viii. 6 , 44). Thus we see that the concep¬ 
tion of allegory as formulated in rhetoric, and, 
owing to the close connexion between ancient 
lhetoric and hermeneutics, as used also in ex¬ 
plaining a work of literature, has a rather narrow’ 
range. The term is by no means applied m that 
wide sense which it has to-day when w T e speak, 
for instance, of allegorical iigures in art. On 
the contrary we must keep in view that alle¬ 
gory is a form of representation which a reader 
believes himself to find in a piece of writing which 
is more oi less in need ot interpretation. As such 
an interpretation, however, is in lenlity justified 
only where the author of the writing, as, for 
instance, Horace, or Goethe in the second part of 
Faust , had a secret, meaning in mind, the rule 
conies to he that in allegorical interpiefcation an 
entirely foreign subjective meaning is read into 
the passage which has to be explained. In this 
way allegory is almost ahvays a i dative, not an 
absolute, conception, which has nothing to do W’ith 
the actual truth of the matter, and tor the most 
part springs from the natural desire to conserve 
some idea which, ow’ing to its age, has come to be 
regarded as sacred. 

These remarks are necessary for the proper under¬ 
standing of allegoi y among the nations of antiquity. 
It is a misuse or the word to lind m Homer and the 
poets of the subsequent, period unconscious alle¬ 
gorical ideas, as is done, c.g ., by Dccharme (La 
critique des traditions refigtruses chez les Grecs des 
origmcs au temps de Flttfarque, p. 279 IK). The 
use in Homer (II. ii. 42b), m Archilochus (Fragrn. 
12), or in Sophocles (Antiq. 1007) of "Uifiaiaros for 
tire is neither allegory nor a conscious substitution 
of the gift of the god for his name (Plutarch, 
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Quom. adol. poet. aud. deb. p. 2 3ab), but a direct 
identification of the pod with his earliest form 
of earthly manifestation. Hephaestus is here, to 
adopt Usener’s terminology, the ‘ divinity of the 
moment’ (Gotternamen, p. 279ff.). A similar ex¬ 
planation must be given of the Cyclops—Brontes, 
Steropes, Arges (Hesiod, Theog. 140), and of Sca- 
niander, which in Homer is both god and stream, 
as well as of Uranos, Caia, Demeter, Chaos, etc. 
There are figures, which in the later evolution 
unite themselves to the elementary divinities, 
whose names and natures are identical, e.g., Erie 
(II. iv. 440, v. 518, 740, xi. 3f., xviii. 535, xx. 48 ; 
Hesiod, Op. 16, 24, 28, 804, Theog. 225, etc.), 
Bimbos, Deimos, Kydoimos (77. iv. 440, xiii. 299, 
xv. 119, v. 593, xviii. 535), Zelos, Mike (Hesiod, 
Theog. 384), and other.-,. Only the most superficial 
consideration, however, can call such a usage alle- 
goncal. It is simply owing to the difficulty we 
nave in analyzing such a pantheon of abstract con¬ 
ceptions and such a theology, and for want of a 
better teim, that we call them personifications. It 
is quite impossible in such cases to speak of an 
allegory, seeing that in Homer and Hesiod we are 
dealing with a world of ideas still comparatively 
naive. Allegory is much more the child of a re¬ 
flective epoch. 

The assertion that piety is the mother of alle- 
goiical explanation is entirely correct (cf., c.g., 
(Jomperz, U rie chine he Den Jeer, i. 305). The 6 th 
cent, hefoie Christ rejected the gods of Homer and 
Hesiod. Xenophanes (Fragm. 11 , 12 , Diels), Pythag¬ 
oras (Diog. Laert. viii. 19, 21 ), and Heraclitus 
(Fragm. 42 D) attack with all their energy the 
religious views of their predecessors and content- 
lorarics. But the piety of the faithful was not 
trought by means of these attacks to give up its 
ideals then any more than it is to-day; it had re¬ 
course to the method, so often practised since, of 
reading a new meaning into the sacred tradition, 
ami thus protecting it from the satire of its critics. 
Quite a number of men meet us in this connexion, 
who sought, often by very childlike or indeed 
childish means, to succour the ancient tradition, 
but who themselves regarded their undertaking 
with religious earnestness. The oldest of these 
was Theagenes of Hhegium, who flourished at the 
time of Camhyses (Tatian, ado. Gratcos , 31). He 
wrote an ‘Apology’ for the Homeric poetry (Schol. 
Horn. II. xx. 67), and probably (cf. Schrader, For- 
phyni gvwstionum Ilomcricarum ad IUadem per- 
tinentium rdiguia? , Leipzig, 1880, p. 384) sought to 
save the battle of the gods in the twentieth book 
of the Iliad by a physical and ethical interpreta¬ 
tion. Others are said to have made similar 
attempts. The philosopher Anaxagoras inter¬ 
preted Homer’s poetry in a purely ethical way 
(Favorinus in Diog. Laert. ii. 3. 11 ), and his pupil 
Motrodorusof Lampsacus followed a similar method 
in his physical explanation of the Homeric figures. 
For him Demeter was the liver, Dionysus the 
spleen, Apollo the gall ; Hector signified the moon, 
Achilles the sun, Agamemnon the earth, Helena 
the air (cf. the passages in Diels, Die Frctgmcvtc 
der Vorsokrat iker, p. 339). Diogenes of Apollonin 
went on similar lines (Philodem. de Piet. c. 66 ) 
when he found in Homer not myths but truth, 
and identified Zeus with the air. Democritus 
of Abdera too, an enthusiastic admirer of Homer 
(Fragm. 18, 21, Diels), inclined to an allegorical 
interpretation of the gods (Fragm. 30 D). When 
we consider, further, how much interest, religious 
questions excited in Athens in the middle of the 
5th cent., how, for instance, Aristophanes ridi¬ 
culed the new doctrines of philosophy (Nub. 
828, 380ff.), and when we remember that, the 
rationalistic historians from Hecatams and Herod¬ 
otus onwards had stripped the old miraculous 


legends as far as possible of their supernatural 
character, it is easy to understand that a related, 
if not an entirely identical, movement had to make 
itself felt in poetry as well. Euiipidcs, the pupil 
of Anaxagoras (cf. Fragm. 487, 839, 877, Nauck), 
is by no means an allegorist, although he, too, 
resolves Zeus into ether ( Troades, 884; Fragm. 941). 
The true allegorist, as we have seen, has a fixed 
system. The poet Euripides, moved as he is by 
doubts, appears now as a believer, and again as a 
sceptic, in Ins later years he wrote the liacchce, 
in which he gives a purely rationalistic explanation 
of the birth of Dionysus (vv. 286 ff.). This is also 
a way of saving the old tradition, but it is not, 
properly speaking, allegorical. In the place of a 
silly falde we find a new and no less silly myth. 
Such a proceeding, however, is not allegorizing 
(cf. also Dceharme, l.e. 295). 

Up to this point we have constantly spoken of 
‘allegory,’ as if this expression w T ere found m the 
philosophers themselves. This is, however, by no 
means the case. We find a number of writers 
giving allegorical interpretations, who never use 
the word itself. The older expression, which was 
used till ‘allegory’ occurs in the 1st cent. U.C. (cf. 
Cicero, Orator , 94 ; Plutarch, Quom. adol. poet, 
aud. deb. p. 19 f.), was virbvoia. Thus Xenophon 
uses the word in the well-known passage of his 
Symposium (iii. 6), where he adduces Stesimbrotus 
of Thasos and Anaximander (cl. also Pluto, Ion, 
530 D, who mentions Claucon by the side of Motro- 
dorus and Stesimbrotus) as teachers of Antisthenes 
in this method of explaining Homer. As a matter of 
fact, the Cynical school had with conscious purpose 
reduced the allegorical interpretation of Homer 
to a system. The writings of Antisthenes were 
largely occupied with the poetry of Homer and the 
figures it contained (Diog. Laert. vi. 1,17 f.); and we 
learn from the fifty-thud oration of Dio Chrysos¬ 
tom (p. 276 K), that he distinguished in Homer 
between $6£aand d\lj0e ia, and that he allegorized the 
poet (cf. Schrader, l.c. 387 f. ; Dio Chrysost. viii. 
283 Ii; Xenoph. Memor. i. 3. 7; Dummler, Antis- 
thenica , 22 ff.) In spite of their utter denial of the 
existence of a plurality of gods, and their emphatic 
rejection of the figures of mythology, the Cynics 
were quite unable to free themselves from the spell 
of the Homeric poetry. Plato is the opponent of 
Homer and Antisthenes ; he often treats with play¬ 
ful sarcasm the attempts of the ‘great Homer 
experts’ to interpret the names and actions of 
the gods allegorically (Cratyl. p. 407 A ; P/uedr. 
229 C ; Ilepub. 378 D, where again the word virbvoia 
appears). 

Thus the beginning of & system of allegorizing 
had been made. The Stoics undertook its com- 

letion, and their views passed on later to the 

ews and the Christians, and thence more or less 
directly to our own time. The passage from Dio 
referred to above mentions the Stoic Zeno as the 
follower of Antisthenes in his method of explaining 
Homer, and the fragments we possess from the hand 
of the founder of the Stoical school bear witness 
to his allegorical point of view (Arnim, Stoieorum 
vete.rum fragmertta, i. pp. 43, 167 ft.). Clnysippus, 
the head of the Stoical school, lias, of course, taken 
great delight in working out the method. 

Zeufl is for him the Logos, who orders all things; he derives 
his iituiie from his life-giving activity (CvO- Male and female 
divinities do not exist: Ares is war, llephrostus fire, lvionos the 
stream, Khcu the earth, Zeus ether, Hermes reason Almost 
all the names of the gods suggest such an interpretation, as 
lthea comes from pelv, Themis from Beats, Kronosfrom \p6vos or 
xpav (icipvav), Apollo from the circumstance that tie was ov\i t toy 
ttoAAuu/ /cat QauAutv ovcriwv tov irvpos (cf. Arnim, l.C. ii. ; Fragm. 
1076, 1079, 1084, 1087, 1090, 1095). 

It serves no purpose to refer to the many (often 
self-contradictory) interpretations of the Stoics (cf. 
Clirysippus), but we may mention in passing that 
in the person of Crates of Mall us this method of 
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interpretation extended itself to the exposition 
of Homer as a whole (Wachsmuth, de Cratetc 
Mallota , p. 62). Two unsatisfactory though not 
uninteresting writings which are still extant, the 
Allegorue Homericcr. of Heraclitus and the Theo- 
logicr Urrrctr compendium of Cornutua, prove to us 
the wide diffusion of these views, and show of what 
excesses the allegorical method of interpretation 
is capable. Of the two, Heraclitus is the less 
annoying; he at least has some feeling ; lie hates 
Plato and Epicurus (cap. 4), in fact all those who 
are not enthusiastic admirers of his beloved Homer. 
Accordingly, he endeavours to meet the old ob¬ 
jections raised against the weakness and sins of 
the Homeric gods. 

Thus the chaining of TIera (11 iii. 277) is explained as the 
union of the elements (23); the hurling of Hephaestus through 
the air (l. 692) signifies the earthl} fire, which iH weuker than the 
hea\ enlv flame (thus Hephttistus is x<uA.ds) (*2«i); the wounding of 
Aphrodite and of Ares(v. 336 fT., 858ff.) is to he understood as 
the defeat of the barbarian army (a<f>potrvyr)—'A<f>poStrr}), which 
sends forth unearthly noises (30, 31); the union of Aphrodite 
and Ares (Orl. vm. 26Gff.)is the combination of love and strife 
in httrmnn}. These interpretations are so general that even 
AjxWlodorus, the great Athenian studont of Greek religion, 
grants them his recognition ((Jornutus, p. 49, 4; Munxel, Qucvs - 
tlories uivthfiijrupha’, p 17) Other testimonies to the allegori¬ 
cal usage are gi'en, for instance, bv Strabo (p. IS), and by the 
author of tin* pseudo-I’lularchic writing, de l’i*fa et porm lloinen ; 
but it would serve no purpose to follow this out in detail. 

In spite, however, of the strength of this move¬ 
ment, it Imd by this time reached a very delinite 
limit. Plato, as we saw above, derided the 
attempts of Antisthenes to defend llomer alle¬ 
gorically. His followers, the members of the so- 
called Middle Academy, along with the Epicureans, 
made use of sceptical arguments, and renewed the 
conflict against the Stoics, the successors of the 
Cynical school. The chief lepresentative of this 
line of thought is Carneades, who practically ad¬ 
vocated the views of his teacher, Arcesilaus; his 
attack is contained in the third book of Cicero’s 
de Set turn JJeorum, and in Sextus Empiricus, ndv. 
Mat hem . ix. He regarded the interpretation of 
the myths as entirely meaningless, and reproached 
the Stoics for regaiding as wise the inventors of 
such disi eputahle stones (Cicero, l.e. iii. 24, 62). 
The Kpicmeans expressed themselves to the same 
tilled ; they found all those allegorical gods of the 
Stoa nothing but absuidities, and they applied the 
term ‘godless’ to the mode of procedure of the 
sect, for the etlect of these very interpretations 
was to make the gods appear as perishable (Philo- 
dem. dc Pint. cap. 18). These opinions were then, 
to a large extent, taken over by the Christians, 
although they, in like manner, early fell under the 
spoil of allegory. 

The attack was keenly maintained, but a great 
movement has never yet been checked by harsh 
contradiction. The ist cent, before and after 
Christ is the great era of the Stoa, which at a 
later date even occupied the Imperial throne in 
the person of Marcus Aurelius. But, what is 
more impoitnnt, these views made their way into 
Judaism. The Wisdom of Solomon is under the 
influence of the Stoa, and the allegorical interpre¬ 
tation of the Jewish law is found in the letter of 
Aristeas (§ 148 ff.), just as symbolical explanations 
occur among the Essenes (Philo, Qu. omn.prob. lib. 
ii. p. 458, Mangey). Philo, however, is the chief 
representative of this direction of thought. At¬ 
tempts have been made to trace back his alle¬ 
gorical exposition of the Scriptures to the Haggada. 
And this much, at any rate, is certain, that there 
were interpreters before Philo who made use of 
the same method of explanation, for he fre¬ 
quently refers to such expositions of the Old 
Testament. 

Those ‘ Physicists' had explained Abraham as the vo0«, and 
Sarah as virtue (Philo, de A brah. ii. 16, Mangey) ; again, the 
king of Egypt was the vovs as ruler of the body (de Jos. ii. p. 
68, Mange}'); they interpreted the rite of the Passover as refer¬ 


ring either to the purification of soul or to the creation of the 
world (ib Septen ii. 291); and iii thi* way a number of Scripture 
passages obtained a moral interpretation (r.g Un 21‘ i! , 1H 26 11 ; 
cf. dr Plant. Noe, l. 337; de Spec. Ley ii. 829), there were even 
definite rules for this exegesis (de Soinn. i. 631, 611, 660). 

But Philo not merely followed in the footsteps 
of his predecessors; his aim rather was to reduce 
the allegorical explanation to a kind of system. 
There is no writer who shows more clearly than he 
the origin of the allegorical method. Philo tells us 
often of the different attacks which the opponents 
of the Scriptures, i.e. the Greeks, made on the 
Biblical narratives. He reprimands the detestable 
eople who express amazement at God's changing 
I is opinion, and writes against them the pamphlet, 
Quod De.ua sit immutabihs; he is well aw are, that 
the same persons mock at the tower of Babel ( de 
Conf. Ling. i. 405), smile at the serpent in Paradise 
(i de Mund. Op. i. 38), explain the swearing or wrath¬ 
ful God of Israel as a monster [Leg. all. i. 128; Quod 
Dcus s. irnm. i. 282), and make merry over Joseph’s 
dreams (de Jos. ii. 59). This Greek criticism, 
w inch lasted from the days of Philo till the fall 
of paganism, compelled the Jews, and after them 
the Christians, to give an allegorical meaning, a 
xjirbvoioL, to the sacred Scriptures, just as, at an 
earlier date, it had compelled the faithful among 
the pagans. But, besides that, by Philo the Scrip¬ 
tures are best regarded as an allegory (de Jos. ii. 
46 ; here, again, the term vrdvoia is used); the 
allegorical exposition is the soul of the sacred text, 
the literal meaning only its body (de Migr. Abr. 
i. 450), a comparison which Origen later adopts 
(see below). The literal meaning of a passage 
would, according to Philo, lead to absurdity and 
impiety,—here, too, Origen is his pupil,—and 
literal obedience to the precepts of the Law would 
he preposterous (e.g. Leg. all. i. 44 ; de Conf. Line/. 
i. 425; de Soinn. 634; de Spec. Leg. ii. 329; de Agric. 
i. 324, etc.). We cannot here go on to speak of 
the reasons which, according to Philo, caused the 
Deity to give such incomplete representations of 
Himself, nor is it possible to introduce a large 
number of individual allegories. The history of 
allegorical exegesis is tedious enough owing to 
the want of diversity in the method. Accordingly 
it may suffice to give a few instances, which any 
one can easily amplify for himself, from Siegfrieds 
book, Philo von Alexandria als Ausleger des AT. 
pp. 160-272. 

Philo reoopnizos in Paradise the yytnoviK6v of the soul. In the 
tree of life the fear of God, in the tree of knowledge the <t>p6vrurit 
(de Mund. Op. L 37 ; Ijtg. all. i. 66); the four rivers of Paradme 
arc the four cardinal virtues (de Post. Caini, i. 2f>0 ; Leg. all. i. 
66); Abel is pure piety without intellectual culture, Gain the 
egoist, Seth the virtue which iB imbued with wisdom (Qu. del. 
pot. ins. i. 197 ; de Sacrif. Ab. i. 163; dc Post. Caim, i. 249), 
Enoch hope (Qu. del. pot. ins. i. 217 ; de Proem, et Pam. ii. 410), 
etc. ; Ilapar signifies the iyxvicAiov iroufirta, Sarah virtue and 
wisdom (de Cherub, i. 139 f.); Joseph is the type of the states¬ 
man (de Jos. ii. 41); his coat of many colours indicates that his 
political policy is intricate and difficult to unravel (Qu. del. pot. 
ins. i. 192); in the Law (Dt 21 16 -r7) the one beloved wife is plea¬ 
sure, the other who is hated is virtue (de Sacrif. Ab. et Caim, i. 
167); and so on. 

Seeing that the allegories crowd in on Philo in 
such a way, it is natural for him to interpret the 
same passage in different allegorical ways (de Prof. 
i. 572) ; moreover, the same facile hand occasion¬ 
ally changes the text, just when it suits his alle¬ 
gory to do so (Qu. dci.pot. ins. i. 200). 

The Jewish method of interpretation was carried 
over into Christian exegesis, although the influence 
of Philo dill not make itself particularly felt till 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries. Thus St. Paul, as well 
as the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, makes 
ready use of allegorical exegesis (cf. Gal 4 s4 3 1# , 
1 Co 9 B ); and the Epistle of Barnabas, with its 
search for a spiritual meaning behind the letter, is 
a product of the Jewish tradition. This need 
of allegorizing is seen still more plainly in the 
Apologists. 
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TIiih ui purtif'iiliulv true of Justin Mart 
number of old Testament prophecies in a i 

thus On ‘bt hath washed his garments in wine, and ins 

vesture in the blood of if rapes,’ means that, he will purif.i the 
faithful in whom the Lojj os dwells, with his blood, which, like 
the juice of the £iupc, comes from Ood (Apol i 'M) , when it is 
said, ‘the government shnll he upon his shoulder’(Is »*•), the 
meaning is that (Mirist would he hung on the cross The 
Gnostics go still futlher The\ allegori/e in their Oriental 
manner not oulv the Old Testament, hut also the New, discover¬ 
ing in the simplest words and incidents ever anew'their ‘ l>eim- 
urge,’ their ‘H\thos,’ their 1 Ai'hmnoth,’ and their ‘eternal 
Wisdom ’ (Iremeus, l 1 17, lf» , Match, Influence o/ Gr. Jdeat 
and Usages upon the Christian Church, p. 76) 

The enormous syncretism of the 2nd cent, drew 
allegory into its curie. When we see Greeks and 
Chiistianscontending with one another, we become 
quite bewildered with the confusion of terms. The 
Apologists unite with the Sceptics in their opposi¬ 
tion to allegory (Aristides, xiii. 7, Seebeig; Tatian, 
add. Urtrc. 21 ; pseudo-Clem. Rom. Hum. vi. 17, 
etc.); but they thenisehes calmly use allegorical 
interpretation. Celsius is perfectly justified in his 
att.acK on this method, which he designates as a 
retreat of shame at the immoral stoiies of the 
Bible (Origcn, r. Cels. i. 17, iv. 48 fi’.). But, again, 
Celsus is an allegonst himself (l.r. vi. 42), and so 
both parties, (hecks as well as Christians, tread 
the same erioneous path. 

Allegory had, in fact, become to the men of this 
time a religious requirement. Although Irenaeus 
and TertuIlian scornfully reject the Gnostic inter¬ 
pretations, yet the method took firmer hold, and, 
along Philo’s lines, developed just as luxuriantly 
as in the Gnrco-Judican empire. The language of 
Clement of Alexandria, revelling as it does in sym¬ 
bolic inclines, at once betrays the allegonst; but 
it is not woilli our while to go into his individual 
allcgm teal interpretations here (Strom, i. 3. 23, vi. 11. 
94 ; Pird. li. 8. 02), as they do not essentially differ 
from those of othei Theosophists. Then, llippo- 
lytus is an allegoi ist, in the full sense of the term, in 
his commentaiy on Daniel (cf. i. eh. 13fi’.), and 
especially in the Canticles, where the interpreta¬ 
tion follows that of the Jewish Rabbi Akiba. 
Ongen gave the allegorical method a kind of 
scientific basis. lie also commented on the Can¬ 
ticles, and hole w'e see the influence of Philo more 
definitely than in Ins predecessors (cf. p. 8). For it 
is with the influence of Philo that we have here to 
deal, not that of Cornutus, as Poipliyry, the oppo¬ 
nent of Origen, asserts (Eusebius, )lA' vi. 19. 8). 
Aecoidmg to Origen, then, as to the Hellenistic 
Jews, there is a tlneefold conception of Kciipture, 
—the simple man is edified by means of the ‘flesh’ 
of the 1 hide, the advanced by means of its ‘soul,’ 
the police Led by the pneumatic vdjios, which lias 
a shadow of good thing# to come (de Prinr. iv. 11). 
Thus the understanding of Scripture stands in 
the most intimate relationship to human nature. 
There are, however, in Scripture all kinds of 
<nca»'5oXa, irpooK.bp.piQ.TQ. , and historical impossi¬ 
bilities. Ongen, well instructed m the heathen 

S olemics, agiees that there could have been no 
ays before the creation of the stars, ami that God 
could not, like a gardener, plant trees or take 
walks. It was also impossible to talk of God’s 
face, from which Cain hid himself. Then the 
Gospels, as well as the OT law, contain piecepts 
which are not to be literally followed (c.g. Lk 1() 4 , 
Mt 5 :<u - : cf. 1 Co 7 18 ). And tlieie is no lack of 

stories winch are absurd when taken literally, as, 
e.g ., that Satan brought Jesus to the top of a 
high mountain (Mt 4 8 "-). Now it would he quite 
false to reject the whole on account of such pecu¬ 
liarities ; on the contrary, where the liteial mean¬ 
ing is unworthy of the wisdom of revelation, it 
is the proper thing to look for the imbvoia. The 
wevfiaTiKov, but not. the ompuariKbr, goes through 
the w hole of the Scriptures; in some passages the 
latter is impossible. Thus the allegorical wisdom 


leceived its academical consociation, and it made 
little diflerence that Porphyry, the passionate oppo¬ 
nent of Christianity, declared himself against the 
method (Eusebius,,?/# vi. 19. 4), seeing he himself, 
as is well known, did no better (cf. the case of 
Celsus, above). A more threatening opposition arose 
from another quartei, fiom the camp of the Clnis¬ 
tians themselves. We know quite a succession 
of ecclesiastical waiters who declared themselves 
against Ui igen’s allegorical system. These are the 
representatives of the school of Antioch (Julius 
Afrieanus): Lucian, Eustathius of Antioch (de En- 
gastrimglho , ed. Jalin, Text a uvri Untcrsuchungen, 
ii. 4; cf. especially ch. xxi. f.), Diodorus of Tarsus 
(rls 5ia(/>ofia. Otwpias Kai aWrjyopLas ), Isidorus of l’elu- 
sium, and, above all, Theodore of Mopsuestia, who 
wrote, among other works, live whole volumes 
against the allegoiists (cf. for him, Kilin, Theodor 
von Moftxuhestui und dun thus AJncanus tils Exe- 
getr.n). These men, of course, did not think of 
bluntly rejecting the pneumatical exegesis as un- 
justihed ; they only sought, by calling m question 
the sole supremacy of the allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion, to restoie the historical basis which had been 
destroyed by the allegoi ists. This they did by at¬ 
tempting to disclose the typical meaning after 
having ascertained the verbal signification. But 
they could not in this way really reach consistency. 
The allegorical method was, after all, more logical 
than the exegesis of the school of Antioch, which, 
in recognizing typology and in distinguishing a 
double meaning m Scripture, again came nearer 
to the allegorical interpretation, and, particularly 
by accepting Messianic Massages in the OT, made 
its own position untenable. Theodore himself is 
the best example of this. It is quite refreshing 
to learn his opinions regarding the Book of Job 
ami the Canticles (Migne, Patruluqm Gra-.ca, lxvi. 
69711’.): the former resembles a Greek drama, the 
latter a love poem, in which Solomon celebrates his 
marriage with an Egyptian woman. The Psalms, 
too, were explained historically by Theodore. But 
then,again, comes the reaction. Although Theodore 
does not deny that, e.q ., Zee 9 8 ' J0 refers to Zerubbabel, 
and although he expresses himself strongly against 
those who interpret one part of the prophet’s words 
as applying to him, and another part as referring 
to Christ, still he finds a kind of mediation in the 
thought that a considerable part of the prophetic 
message is to be understood ‘ hyperbolically,’ i.e. 
its full truth was lirst found in Jesus Christ (cf. 
Comment, in Zach. ix. p. 554 f. 11). Similarly, too, 
he interprets Ps 54 as referring to Onias, but, at 
the same time, as being a osiaypaipLa (cf. above, 
Origen, and Theodore himself [p. 555J) of the suffer¬ 
ings of our Lord. Another excellent example (J1 
2«<-32) given more fully by Kilin, luc. cit. 137. 
Theodore’s exegesis continued to flourish in the 
school of Nisibis, and obtained, by means of Julius 
Atneanus, an entrance mto the West (Kihn, loc. 
cit. ij. 215 fl'.). 

The allegorical method was not emphatically 
enough combated by tins now method, which 
in the place of the one uirbvoia only set another, 
notwithstanding the vigour with which the cham¬ 
pions of the doctrine of Antioch in thoroughly 
Greek style carried on the conflict.. It was now 
no longer possible to overthrow the system ; it had 
already become far too necessary an element in 
Greek thought. Gregory of Nyssa seems to have 
quite made up his mind not to reduce the Scrip¬ 
tures to an allegory ( Hexivmeron , i. p. 6. 42, 43); 
but then, again, he takes a delight in all allegorical 
representations, and gives some himself, particu¬ 
larly in his explanation of the Canticles. Gregory 
of Nazianzus, who, like all the Apologists, op¬ 
poses the heathen allegories, wishes to adopt in the 
interpretation of Scripture a via media between 
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the iraxi'TfpoL t)jv Si&voiav ami the allegorists (Orut. 
xlv. 12), but he also declares: (vSvfia rrjs a/reftelas 
4<nlv i) 0i\i'a tov 7 pdyUjuarov ( Oral . XXXI. 3). 

Allegorical in Lei prctutiou flourished also in the 
West. Its rules had been taught at an earlv date 
in the rhetorical schools (,Jerome, Com. on kp. ad 
Gal. ii. 4. 24). Alongside of Hilary and Ambrose, 
the great name to be mentioned here is tiiat of 
.Jerome, who lays down the maxim (Comment. in 
MnL l 101 ’*, vi. 9. r >2, Migne): ‘ Regula seripturarum 
est: ubi manifest issima piophetiade futuris texitur, 
per ineerta allegorise non extenuare qua* scripta 
sunt,’ but who at the same time explains Leah as 
Judaism, Rachel sis Christianity (Ep. cxxiii. 13, i. 
}». 910, Migne), and declares (ad Am. lib. i. 2. 1 II., 
vi. 23K, Migne): ‘ Qui legit introiisse .Judam asl 
Tharnar meietricein et ex ea duos filios procreasse, 
si /urpitudiucm sequatui litterie et non ascendetiul 
decorem mtell egent hr spirit/tlis, eomburat ossa regia 
Idunuea*.’ Augustine here, as in all other depart¬ 
ments, occupies a prominent place. He follows in 
his writing, de Doctrina. Christiana , the seven her¬ 
meneutic rules of the Donatist Tyehonius (iii. 30), 
and gives a lively and delightful representation of 
tlie duties of the expositor. In spite, however, of 
the hieadth ol his view, lie too appeals to the old 
text, 2 Co 3 b , that the letter killelh (iii. 5); and 
thus we kill our souls when, in following the 
lettei, we subject our mtellcgcntia to tlic flesh (ef. 
Urigcn, above). But Augustine in many Biblical 
passages lecognizcs not so rmicli an allcgoncal 
meaning as Jtguiata. lorutio (xi. 15): * Servabitur 
ergo in locutiomlms figuratis regula huiusmodi, ut 
tamdiu veisctui dihgenti consideratione quod legi- 
tur, donee ad rcgnum emit alls liiterpietatm per- 
ducatur.’ It monies, however, no more than these 
seven rules of Tyehonius to show us that Biblical 
exegesis was tin eat cried with a schematism which, 
in a short turns pievailcd. Cassmdorus, who m 
like rnannei makes use of Tyehonius, postulates 
in his book Instil nf ww ,s ihinria rum el similar turn 
lit era rum six modi nth Ucgentitr .; and Kucherius 
pioceeds aeeordmg to the same example in his 
Formula' spirdahs mtcllcgcntm , w hieh now furnish 
us with a copious table of individual allegories. 
Thus a special meaning is afforded when Scripture 
speaks of the fealuies of God—the eyes of God are 
Ills insight, His mouth i’h His speech, and so on. 

Iluf., in addition to that, every individual thing han its definite 
meaning ’ the let* iH~durtttcs jteccaUrrum , the wind*-=ani true 
sanctorum \ the shadow - protect io dimna ; the stones-either 
(,’hnsl or mncti; rosoH are - mart (/res a rut tore sanguinis ; the 
flsheu — haucti , the iaven = nir/m/o pcccatorw vet dcctnoms ; (he 
lion-doimnus , the hear — dxabolm aut duces stem, hut the wolf 
and the wild hoar are also representations of the devil; the 
tiger is -feminea tnlerdum mlerrogantia ; the camel ^dioites 
rebus s/rcuU onusti vet monbus distorti. 

After winning these triumphs, the Middle Ages 
fell asleep, and it is impossible for us here to (race 
the vagsuies of allegoiical interjiretation further. 
The iiitn pietation, which finds expression in the 
following well-known couplet, becomes quite a 
fixed lule : - 

‘ 1-ittern geBta dooet, quid credns allegaria, 

.Moralis quid agas, quo tendan analogia." 

Bernard of Clairvaux is an enthusiastic allegorist 
of the Canticles. Thomas Aquinas (Sumnut Theol. 
i. art. )(>) distinguishes the sensits historicus vel 
litte rahs from (he sens us sjnritualis, gui super lit- 
tcralr.m fundatur et cum supponit, and this dis¬ 
tinction prevailed lor centimes. It was not till 
tlu; Kcfoi mation that this way of interpreting was 
called in question. Luther, who confesses that as 
monk he had allegorized everything, seeks, along 
with the olliei Reformers, only for the sensus 
littcralis (Ileinrici, m Hauck, PllE 8 , vii. art. 

* lleimerieutik ’). Of course he still interprets 
(’antides allegorically, hut does not express him¬ 
self so enthusiastically icgarding it as either the 
theologians of the Middle Ages or many later 


exegetes. The Canticles, in fact, have been to a 
large extent the test for the later Biblical inter¬ 
pretation. Generally speaking, tlu; allegorical 
met bod has in modern times lallen into disuse. 
Men like Cocccms belong to the exceptions, 
and Biblical criticism on a historical and gram¬ 
matical basis has, pat ticulaily since the end of the 
l.Sth cent., almost annihilated allcgoncal exegesis. 
Still the interjiretation of the Canticles, which 
held its place in the Canon, lias again and 
again raised u|> friends of the old method. Al¬ 
though II. Grotius, as early as the 17th cent., 
treated the poem to a large extent lustoi ically ami 
grammatically, and Ueuler, at the end ot the 18th 
cent., offered a juuely historical and literary ex- 
plauation, still there have been even in our times 
men like O. von Gerlacb and llerigstenbeig, who 
have more or less preferred the old iutei prclation 
of the Canticles as referring to Chiist and the 
Church. This is the exegesis which still jirevails 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 

A few words remain yet to he said with regaid 
to the Jewish allegoiists. The 2nd cent id oui 
era produced quite a succession of these exegetes. 
We have all cady noted above (j>. 331 f 1 ) that the 
allegorical iuteijiretntion of the Canticles is due 
originally to R. Akiba. Among the .Jews, no less 
than among the Christians, keen controversies 
have raged, and the 13th cent, m particuhu is 
remarkable, for the pass unis which tins dispute 
called forth. Among the Jewish iutei pieteis of 
tlie Bible at the juesenf d.'iy the allcgoncal method 
is the method of inter]uetation w liu h finds most 
general favour. Joil. Glffc’KEN'. 

ALL FOOLS’ DAY. —'Phis has been authori¬ 
tatively defined as a humoious inline Im the First 
of Ajiril, the day whu h has been jiojmhuly aj>- 
piojniutcd to the custom ol jihiying the fool l>y 
means of practical jokes at the expense ol a prison s 
eieduhty. The term is of comparatively modern 
use; the practice is wide-sjneiul, but of obseuie 
origin. 

The phrase is used by Swift in 17L2: ‘A due 
donation for All Fools’ Day’ (Hone's Every Day 
Hook , l. 205). ft occurs m 1760 in Poor llohnts 
Almanack : * The Fust of Ajml some do say Is set 
apart lor All Fools’ Day’ (Bland, Pop. Antt.). 
Charles Lamb uses the evjuession : ‘All Fools’ 
Day. The compliments of the season to my worthy 
masters.’ 

The custom is wide-spread. Ilearne, in his 
diary, under April 2, 1712, writes: ‘ Yesttoday 
being the fiist of Apiil (a day remaikable m F.ng- 
land for making of April Fools),’ etc. (Hearno’s 
Collection , vol. iii. Oxi Hist. Hoc. IS8S). Con¬ 
greve in 1687 refers to the fools’-errands practised 
on the First of April: ‘ That’s one of Love’s Aj>ril- 
fools, is always ujion some errand that’s to no 
purpose.’ There is also in the Ox/. Eng. Dictionary 
a reference as early as 1609, from Dekkei’s Gull's 
Horru'book (ed. Grosart, ii. 209): ‘To the intent I 
may ajitly furnish tliiH feast of Fooles.’ Then* is no 
distinct reference to the practice in Shakespeare, 
unless, in the light of the Congreve quotation 
above, the following from As You Like It may be 
taken as an allusion to it: 

‘ Ros. Now toll me how long you would have her after you 
have possessid her. 

Orl. For ever and a dm 

Jios. Say “a day ” without the “ever.” No, no, Orlando; 
men are April when they woo, December when they 
wed.’—iv. i. 143. 

Ilrockhaus ( Konv. Lexikon) says that the practice 
is unknown to German antiquity, and appears to 
have been introduced fnnn Fiance. 

Tlu* oiigm ot the practice is obscure. It is clear 
from Dekker that it was widely pievalcnl at the 
close of the 16th century. It seems difficult, 
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therefore, to accept the theory that it was due to 
the transference of New Year’s Day from the First 
of April to the First, of January. In France this is 
said to have lieen due to an order of Charles IX. in 
1564, and it is suggested that for the Hrennes , or 
New Year’s gifts which were transferred to the 
First of January— 

‘ on ne fit plus <|uc den felicitations de plaisanterie aux per- 
Bonnes qtii s’aeoommodaient avee regret au nouveau regime. 
On fit micux encore , on u'amuse a lea imstdicr pai den cadeaux 
siniult-s ou pur des faux messages, et imalenient, oonime au 

uieux donnftrent k res hi mu lucres le nom de poissons d’avril * 
(Nmiv. Diet. Lannisse Must.). 

But is not this itself a plaisanterie ? New Year’s 
gifts were, at least in England, given at the begin¬ 
ning of January before 1564. It is on record that 
they were presented to Henry VI. bet ween Christinas 
Day and 4th Feb. 1428 (Burner's Fardera, x. 387). 
And ‘Sol in piscilms’ stood of old in the calendars 
much as the plunse ‘Sun enters the sign Pisces’ 
stands in the calendar for 1907 against 19th Feb. 
The poissons cl'arril were caught under the Ram. 
They cannot even come under the category of the 
Irish Bull. 

Other suggestions have been made as to the 
origin of this practice of making an April-fool, or 
‘ hunting the gowk,’ as it, is termed in Scotland. 
Some have seen in it a parody of the changeable¬ 
ness of April weather. Others regard it as a 
reminiscence of the solemn fooling in the Miracle 
Plays. Another sees in it a relic of the Homan 
Cnrnlia , held at the beginning of April. 

‘The tale ih that Proserpine wan sporting in the Elysian 
meadows, and had just filled her lap with dallodils, when Pluto 
aimed her otT to the lower world Iler mother Ceres heard the 
echo of her s< reams, and went in search of the voice ; but her 
search was a fool's errand,—It was hunting 1 the gowk or looking 
for the echo of a scream ’ (Brewer, Met. of Phrase and Fable). 

May not this be numbered among the fables, the 
Corralta being kept from April 12 to 19? 

Fooling similar to that which characterizes the 
First, of April takes place at the IIoil Festival in 
India; and Maurice {hid. Ant. vi. 71) says: 

‘The First of April in England and the Holi Festival in India 
had their origin in the ancient practice of celebrating the 
Vernal Equinox 1 

The similarity of the fooling in India and the 
Celtic, lands of Western Europe, taken together 
with allimties in religion and folklore, illustrated 
by the cross-legged ligure of the Celtic deity Cer- 
nunnos in the Bordeaux Museum, points to a 
common origin in very early times, and supports 
Maurice’s conclusion. The same conclusion is ex¬ 
pressed in other words in Brock ban s’ Konvers. Lex. : 

‘ daBs er der Rest, ernes alien heidniHcheu vielleieht altkeltisohen 
Festes ist, wel< he* nut deni Lteginn dee Fruhlinges im Zusam- 
menhange stand.’ 

In whose honour this old Celtic, Festival w as held, 
and what religious mystery or rite underlay the 
fooling, has yet to he traced. It is only possible to 
suggest the lines along which the solution may be 
iound. 

Two points have to be not-cd. The rite—if such 
fooling may be dignified by the name of rite—must 
be performed at the passing of March, i.e. on the 
First of April. It must also be finished before 
noon. These points are confirmed by two rhymes. 
In North Staffordshire, if the joke is played in the 
afternoon, those who are trying to practise the 
joke are met with the retort: 

‘ March ib gone, and April come; 

You’re a fool, and I’m none.’ 

In South Staffordshire the rhyme runs: 

* April-fool’s dead and gone. 

You're ten fools to make me one.' 

These rhymes, preserved in a district still strongly 
versed in old Celtic folklore, point not only to the 
antiquity of the custom, but to its being associated 
with some ancient pagan rite, celebrated between 
the evening of the last day of March and the 
morning of the First of April. 


Is there any means of tracing the origin and 
affinity of the rite? The First of April was kept 
in ancient Rome as the Feast of Venus and Fortuim 
Virilis. Ovid says that Fortuna Virilis was wor¬ 
shipped by women that she might preserve their 
charms, and thus enable them to please their hus¬ 
bands ( Fasti, iv. 145-149). How the men occupied 
themselves during the time the women were 
worshipping at the shrine of Fortuna Virilis, or 
whether they suspected they were being fooled by 
the women, cannot he known. As Fortuna Virilis 
was also the goddess of boys and youths, it is not 
impossible that the old game of ‘ blind-man’s buff’,’ 
or ‘ hood man-blind,’ as it is in Shakespeare, may be 
a relic of the rite practised by the men on the 
occasion of this Festival. Or the tooling may be 
specially associated witli this Spring Festival of 
Venus. It is on record that Q. Fabius Gurges, the 
Consul, at, the close of the Samnite War, founded 
the worship of Venus Obsequens and Postvorta 
(Smith, Class. Dirt. art. ‘Venus’). Fuller details 
may he found in Livy {Hist. xi.). 

It is to some Celtic form of this worship of Venus 
on the First, of April that the origin of All Fools’ 
Day must he traced. Rhys in his Hihbert Lectures 
show’s an affinity between Venus and the inaiden- 
mother Arianrhod, the daughter of Don. 

‘ These remarks on the parallelism between the Celtic Sun- 
god and Balder would be incomplete without a word respecting 
the latter's mother, Frigg. She is proved, by the Anglo-Saxon 
word Frigedmg, now Friday, and by the old Norse hahit of 
calling the planet Venus Frigg’s Star, to have been treated to a 
certain extent uh a counterpart of the I-atm Venus Her dwell¬ 
ing in a mansion called Fensal, the Hall of the Ken or Swamp, 
recalls Lieu’s mother, Arianrhod, and her sea-girt castle ’ (Rhys, 
Hibb. Lect. p. 643). 

And perhaps it is not merely accident that some 
of the most exquisite fooling m the Mabinogion is 
in ‘Math, the son of Mathonwy.’ Arianrhod was 
the mistress of the Culture Hero, Gw’ydion, son of 
Don. By her he had two sons, Llew or Lieu, the 
Sun-hero of Celtic mythology, and Dylan. The 
boy Llew was reared at Dinas Dinlle, on the Car¬ 
narvon coast near the sou them end of the Menai 
Straits. A little distance to the south-west is a 
sunken reef known as Caer Arionrhod, the sea-girt 
Castle of Arianrhod in the Mabinogion. This w as 
the scene of the magic fooling by which Gwydion 
won a name for his son Llew’, and forced Arianrhod 
to invest him in the armour in which he was to 
shine. Llew’s twin-brother was christened by 
order of Math, and immediately made for the sea. 
‘ He swam as well as the best fish in its waters, and 
for this reason was called Dylan, the son of the 
wave’ (Guest’s Mabinogion , ed. Nutt, pp. 66-71). 
His name is commemorated in the headland Maen- 
ddulan on the same coast. 

Llew and Dylan are held by Rhys to represent 
the principles of light and darkness, and it would 
be natural that any rite connected with the victory 
of the Sun-god Llew over Arianrhod and his twin- 
brother Dylan should be associated with the First 
of April. This suggestion also affords an explana¬ 
tion of the French phrase. Those w’lio were fooled 
on the First of April, and suffered the discomliture 
of Dylan, would suitably be named after his lish- 
like propensities, ‘ poissons d’avril.’ 

All Fools’ Day may therefore be the relic of a 
Spring Festival of Llew. In the shining armour 
of the Sun, which he had won by his magic from 
Arianrhod, he triumphed at this season of the year 
over the cold gloom of the winter sunlight per¬ 
sonified in his brother Dylan. These early myths 
took shape in religious rites, and were preserved in 
folklore and in popular rhymes and customs. 
Rhys, writing of the feast held on the First of 
August in honour of Lug, another name of the 
Sun-hero Llew, says : 

‘Look at the position of these places [Lyons, Laon, Leiden, 
all variants of the older Lugdunuin] on the map, and take into 
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Account those of iMnlleu in Arvon and Dinlle hi tiie Wrekin 
district of Shrojishue, also the places where the Lu^uossiui v«*r%- 
celebrated in Ireland, and \nu will readily admit that the name 
Lilian, Lug, or Lieu was that of a divinity whoso cult was prac¬ 
tised b\ all probabh ol the Cells both oil the Continent and in 
these islands 1 (IDb Led. p, 4‘JO). 

Such a cult would almost of necessity involve a 
Spring Festival in which Llew would he associated 
with Aiianrhod and his brother L)> lan. And it 
may be noted that it is within sight ol the \Yrekin 
that the North Staffordshire rhyme runs ; 


The lines point to the triumph of Llew and the 
discomhtme or fooling of Dylan. 

Literati kb. —Murray, Acte Fng. Diet.a.v ; Larousse, A nun. 
Diet. Must. ; Brockhaus, Kunv. Lex ikon ; Brewer, Diet . of 
Phrase and Fable, Chambers, Hunk »f D<ii/& , Rhys, ‘Celtic 
Heathendom, 1 Uib. Led , ISSti; Guest, Malniioijton 5 (1004). 
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Introduction (L. H. Gray), p. 333. 

African, American (L. II. Gray), p. 336. 

Arabian.—See Semitic, p. 351. 

Aramaean.—See Semitic, p. 352. 

Assyrian.—See Semitic, j>. 353. 

Babylonian.--See Semitic, p. 352. 

Canaanite.—See Semitic, p. 353. 

Celtic (L. II. Gray), p. 337. 

Chinese (VV. G. Walshk), p. 337. 

Christian (11. L. Pass), p. 338. 

Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 342. 

In the most general sense of the term, an altar 
may be defined as a surface, usually elevated, but 
occasionally level with the ground, or even depressed 
beneath it, pic pared or adapted to leceive a sacrifice. 
It is thus, by implication, intimately connected 
with sacrifice (q.v.), and has seemingly been 
developed as a ritual adjunct to the oblation. 
Sacrifices are, however, not uncommonly made 
to natmal objects by casting the offering into 
them. Thus, amongst the Nicaraguans, the human 
sacrifices to the volcano Masaya oi Popogatepec 
were cast into the crater of the mountain, and 
amongst the Hurons tobacco was thrust into the 
crevice of a rock in which a spirit was believed to 
dwell (Tylor, l*r. Cult* ii. 207 208); while, in 
similar fashion, juris and other trifles aie dropped 
into holy veils in Cornwall and Armenia; and in 
Swabia, the Tyrol, and the Upper Palatinate, 
meal is flung into the face of the gale to placate 
the storm-demon ( ib. j>|>. 214, 269; cf. also 

pj>. 210 211 ; and Abeglnan, Armen. Volksglaube , 
liOiji/ii', 1899, j>. 58). The common Greek practice 
of milking ollenngs to water deities, even to 
Poseidon himself, by permitting the blood of the 
sacrifice to flow immediately from the victim into 
the water, is too well known to require more than 
an allusion, and it is again exemplified both in 
Guinea and North America; while, in like manner, 
offerings are made to the earth by burying the 
sacrifice, as amongst the Ivhonds of Onss& (a mode 
of sacrifice which also occurs elsewhere in offerings 
to the dead), and to the fire by easting the offering 
inlo it, as amongst the Yakuts and the Carinthians 
(Tylor, of>. nt. ii. 377-378, 407-408). Sacrifice to 
the dead may he made simply by casting the 
oflermg away at random, as in Melanesia (Codring- 
ton, Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 128). 

Sacrifices may also be offered either by placing 
the offering simply on the ground, as amongst the 
Indians of Brazil* and the African negroes (cf. 
Jevons, Introd. to Hist, of Jtel London, 1896, pp. 
134-135); or by hanging the oblation on trees or 
poles, as amongst the ancient Swedes and the 
modern Semites, Armenians, Hindus, and some of 
the African tribes (cf. Tylor, op, cit. ii. 228; Curtiss, 
Prim. Semit. ltd. To-day , New York, 1902, pp. 91- 
92 ; Abeghian, op. cit. p. 59 ; Ciooke, Pop. Red. and 
Folklore of N. India, London, 1896, ii. 99-100, 102 ; 
Ellis, Ewe-Speaking Peoples, London, 1890, p. 42). 

In considering the primitive purpose of the altar, 
it may not be awiBs to discuss the etymology of 


Greek (E. A. Gardner), p. 342. 

Hebrew.—Sec Semitic, p. 353. 

Hindu (J. .Jolly), p. 345. 

Japanese (W. G. Aston), p. 348. 

Persian (E. Edwards), p. 346. 

Phoenician.—See Semitic, j>. 353. 

Polynesian (L. II. Gray), j». 348. 

Roman (E. A. Gardner), p. 349. 

Semitic (G. A. Barton), p. 350. 

Slavonic (L. Leoeu), p. 354. 

Teutonic (C. J. Uaskell), p. 354. 

the words denoting it in Semitic and Indo- 
Germanic. In the former group of languages 
‘altar’ is represented by the Hebrew vuzbeah 
(Arab, mndhoah), a derivative of mi (Assyr. zibd, 
Arab, dhabaha , etc.), ‘to slaughter,’ thus clearly 
indicating that the Semitic altar was for the 
slaughtered victim or its blood, not for the burnt- 
ofiering (the burnt-offering being of later develop¬ 
ment amongst the Semites; ef. W. It. Smith, ]>p. 
350 ff.); and this is curiously confirmed by the fact 
that amongst the modern Semites there are no 
burnt-ollerings, but only the slaughter of victims 
without burning (Curtiss, up. nt. p. 229). 

But if we turn to the Indo-Ceimanic words for 
‘ altar,’ a striking diversity ol terms awaits us. 
First and foremost is the Latin altiire, borrowed m 
many languages (e.g. Old High German alfari. 
Old Fruss. altars , Old Church Slav, ol atari , Lith. 
allorius. Buss, altari), and defined by Festus as 
follows: ‘altaria sunt in quihus igne adoletur.’ 
The word is commonly derived from alias, ‘high 1 ; 
but this must lie rejected, since not only is the 
meaning unsatisfactory, but linguistic evidence is 
against it, - aris [-dlis ) being used in Latin only to 
form an adjectival or nominal derivative from a 
noun (cf. liminaris for an inferred limmOlis, 
‘ relating to the threshold,’ from limcn). It should 
plainly be connected with ad-oleo, ‘ to burn a sacri¬ 
fice,’ unaccented Lat. a in post-tonic syllables (the 
primitive form of adoleo being tidnleo) becoming 
o before l and labials, and probably stands, by dis¬ 
similation, for an inferred altdlis, ‘ fiery ’ (cf. for 
this etymology and other Indo-Germamc cognates, 
Walde, Lat. tty mol. Worterbuch , Heidelberg, 1906, 
n. 9 ; tlie t, however, makes the derivation of altdre 
from the root ale very difficult, unless one may 
assume in it the piesence of a ‘ root-determinative’ 
t [cf. Persson, Wurzclerweiterung und Wurzelvaria¬ 
tion, Upsala, 1891, pp. 28-35], though this method 
of etymologizing is rejected by many sclmlais). 
The second Lat. term for ‘altar’ is am, Oscan 
ansa, Umbrian asa, which is most probably con¬ 
nected with area, ‘bum’ (Walde, op. cit. p. 40). 

The Greek terms for ‘altar’ are Quipis, dupiX-q, 
and dvaiatrrijpiov. The first of these, which stands 
in Aft/aatf-relation with Doric fiana (Attic firifxa), 
‘step,’ itself occasionally means ‘step’ (c.g. Odyss. 
vii. 100); while the last two are both connected 
with ‘ to sacrifice,’ especially by burning (cf. 
Latin stiffio, 4 fumigate,’ etc.). Finally, in 
Germanic we have the Icelandic stalh, Anglo- 
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Saxon weofod or wilibnl, and Gothic hunslnsta )?v, 
the first being etymologically akin to the Eng 
stall, ‘place,’ the second denoting 'idol-table,' 
and the third ‘place of sacrifice, house!-stead.’ 
Finally, it may l>e noted that a modern Russian 
term i or ‘altar,’ iertvemiku, also means ‘place of 
sacrifice,’ being a derivative of iertva, ‘sacnlice’; 
but it must be borne in mind that this root is 
ultimately connected with ttkr. gar , ‘to praise,’ so 
that the Slav, group, including Old Church Slav. 
ire ft, ‘to sacnlice,’ irutva , ‘sacrifice,’ and iiricil, 
‘priest,’ seems to have regarded the sacrifice 
primal ily as praise (of. Miklosich, Ktymul. 
Worterbuc.h der slav. Sprarhcn, Vienna, 1886, 
p. 410)—a concept which is, perhaps, borrowed 
from Christianity. 

It is thus evident that amongst the Semites the 
altnr was primarily the place Mhere the victim 
was slaughtered, and amongst the lndo-Germanic 
peoples the place where it Mas burnt. 

It is clear from Mhat has already been said that, 
the altar, essentially an adjunct of the sacrifice, 
has been evolved later than the oblation, lor many 
peonies have sacrificed, or made their offerings, and 
still do so, without altars; and there are con* 
snleiiible areas, particularly in Africa and South 
America, wdiere the altar is entirely unknown, 
while the late development of the altar amongst 
the lndo-(Jermanic peoples is a commonplace (cf. 
Schrader, RE der indoqe.rm. Altertumskunde , 
Strassburg, 1901, pp. 855, 861), and receives a 
striking exemplification in the relatively late 
evolution of the Indian vedi (see Altar [Hindu]). 
The latter represents, indeed, a curious type of 
altar, m that it, is primarily a lire altar in a trench 
strewn with grass, evolving later into the common 
form of a raised altar for burnt-offerings. Its 
development thus shows all three forms of the 
altar — depressed below the ground, practically 
level M’ith the ground, and elevated above the 
ground (cf. Ludw’ig, Der Iiigveda , iii., Prague, 
1878, p. 364 f. ; llillchrandt, Ritual - Litteratur, 
Strassburg, 1897, p. 14). 

Allusion has already been made to the wide¬ 
spread custom of hanging offerings on sacred trees, 
and oblations are likewise placed on sacred stones. 
The best example of the latter phenomenon is 
perhaps found in the case of the Heb. massebdh, 
‘upright stone, pillar’ (from 3 jo, ‘to take one’s 
stand ’ ; cf. Arab, nasaba, 1 to set up,’ nusb , * object 
set up, idol ’: for other cognates and for literature, 
cf. (hr/. Heb. Lex. pp. 662-663), which was regarded 
as a Divine abode and anointed with oil ( e.g . 
Gn 2S 18 ). In like manner the Arab, anqdb (plural 
of nusb, ‘idol,’ which is derived from na$aba=ixi, 
and is thus linguist,ically connected with massebdh) 
were anointed with blood (\V. R. Smith, pp. 184, 
321). 

It is held by many that the sacred stone or tree 
and the altar ‘originally were identical in use and 
purpose’ (cf. Jevons, op. cit. pp. 134-135); but this 
view seems at least, open to question, despite the 
support given to it by the history of the Semitic 
altai. Though the distinction may he deemed 
academic and subtle, the present w r riter feels that, 
while the deity is believed t,o be in the sacred stone 
or the sacred tree, he is never held to dw'ell in the 
altar. The altar is, in other words, from its very 
inception, the table on which the ottering to the 

f od is slaughtered, burnt, or deposited. The oil and 
lood on the sacred stone please and feed the deity, 
the rags oil the sacred tree adorn him ; but the ofler- 
ings on the altar are taken by him, not placed upon 
him. In no sense, then, can the sacred tree or stone 
he considered identical M’ith the altai, unless one is 
ready to regard the ^Egiean .Sea as an altar because 
oflenngs were cast, into it m honmu of I’oseuhni, or 
the crater of Mauna Loa as an altar since human 


sacrifices to Pele were hurled into its depths; foT 
there seems to he no differentiation of kind between 
the besmearing of the sac led stone and the casting 
of an oblation into the ocean or into a ciater. 

The evolution of the altai will he eonsnleiod more 
fully in the folloM'ing sections devoted to it- amongst 
individual peoples, hut a brief allusion may he made 
to tv’o forms of altar not always recognized as such. 
In the opening sentence it has been stated that the 
altar may sometimes he ‘level with the ground, or 
even depressed beneath it.’ In the former case w r e 
have a very primitive type indeed—but a step 
removed from the mere placing of offerings on the 
ground by interposing a layer of sand w Inch serves 
as an altar. The typical example of this form 
is the Hopi altar, which is discussed in Altar 
(American), though an analogue may be traced 
in the Semitic use of the threshold as an altar 
(see Trumbull, The, Threshold Covenant, London, 
1896, passim), or in the mat-altars of the ancient 
Egyptians; as well as in the herbs on which the 
flesh of slaughtered victims w r as laid by the 
Persians (Herodotus, i. 132; Strabo, p. 732 f.). 

The altar depressed below the ground is more 
than the mere trench w’hich often surrounds the 
altar to receive the blood which flows from the 
sacrifice slaughtered upon it- (cf. 1 K 18 32 ; Well- 
hausen, Reste des arah. linden turns 2 , Beilin, 1897, 
p. 105), even as the altar itself frequently has 
hollow r 8 artificially made or modified in its upper 
surface to receive or carry off the blood (cf. (Jurtiss, 
op. cit. pp. 235-236). This form of depiessed altar 
was particularly appropriate in sacrificing to the 
nutnes, and is admirably exemplified in the sacrifice 
made by Odysseus in order to enter Hades ( Udyss. 
xi. 24-47; cf. Lucian, Charon, 22; Pausanifts, x. 
4-10); or again in the ancient, Persian form of 
sacrifice to w’at-er (Strabo, lor. cit.), w’hero, as in 
the Indian vedi (see above), we find the trench 
combined M’ith the quasi-mat (for further instances 
of the lndo-Germanic trench-altar see art. Aryan 
Religion). With all thiR may be compared the 
distinction in Chinese ritual between the victims 
sacrificed to earth and those ottered to Heaven, the 
former being buried and the latter burnt,. 

The trench-altar is interestingly combined M’ith 
the more usual form in the round altar with a 
holloM’ centre, through which the blood might flow 
immediately into the earth, found at Mycena*, 
and corresponding with the hollow, round lax^po., 

‘ hearth,’ level w'lth the ground, i<f> ^y roiy ypuxn.v 
iirodvo/xev (Pollux, Onomastkon, i. 8 ; see Kchuoh- 
hardt-, Sr.hliemann's Excavations, tr. Sellers, Lon¬ 
don, 1891, pp. 156-157); while the connecting bond 
betM’een the tw-o forms seems to be given by an 
altar discovered by Schlieniann at Tiryns, consist¬ 
ing of a quadrangular block of masonry laid on the 
ground, with a round hole in the centre, lined with 
masonry to a depth of three feet, beneath being a 
rough earthen pit (Schuchhardt, op. cit. p. 107). 

The probable general development of the altar 
may, in the light of what lias been said, be sketched 
briefly as follows. Offerings were originally set 
upon the ground before the divinity, or placed 
upon the object in which he was believed to 
dwell, but as yet there was no altar. With the 
further evolution of the concept of sacrifice as a 
meal, either exclusively for the divinity or t,o he 
shared by him with his worshippers (for full details 
see art. Sacrifice), and with the development of 
the idol-concept (see art. Imager and Idols), 
natural objects, chiefly poles and stones, of ap¬ 
propriate shape were placed before the idol in 
which the deity was held to reside, and there 
leeeived the offerings ; or a thin substance waH 
placed upon the ground to remove the ottering 
horn diicct contact with the ground—thus giving 
the most primitive forms of the altar, which 
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might also l>e made of a pile of stones, or 
even of earth. As the shrine or temple (q.v.) was 
evolved, the altar Mas placed at first, outside it, 
because of the small dimensions of the primitive 
shiine; but later it lesumed its original place in 
front of the object in which the divinity was 
believed to dwell, or which symbolized the deity 
to whom sactihce was made. With the develop¬ 
ment of art, the altai, which had long ceased to be 
left m its natuiai shape, despite the conservative 
character of religious ritual (of. Ex 2l>'- 5 ), became 
varied in form, and was ornamented in accord with 
the best abilities of those who constructed it. The 
theory of the altai, however, is unchanged, whether 
victims be slaughtered on it, or whethei it be used 
for burnt-oH’eiings, or to receive and bear animal, 
vegetable, or other oblations (as in the Itoman 
lectistermum , the Jewish table of shew bread, or 
many Polynesian altars), these distinctions be¬ 
longing properly to the subject of sacrifice ( q.v .). 
The human body has been used in at least two 
cults as an altar. In the Aztec Ochpaniztli, or 
broom feast, the woman who was to he sacrificed 
by decapitation was held by a priest on his bac k, 
he thus constituting an altar ( Bulletin US HE, 
p. 174); while in Satanism (q.v.) the body of a 
nude woman forms the altar on which the Maas is 
parodied. 

Literature — Jevons, Tntrod. to Hist of Rtl. (London, 1896) 
pp. 130-143 ; and see at end of following articles. 

Louis H. Gray. 

ALTAR (African).—Nowhere, except, in South 
America, ih there so general a lack of the altar 
as in Africa—a phenomenon which closely corre¬ 
sponds to, and is in part indicative of, the primi¬ 
tive leligious conditions of that continent, and 
also finds a partial explanation in the simplicity 
characterizing fetishism (q.v.), the prevailing type 
of religion there; though temples, or * fetish huts,’ 
aie by no means unknown, even amongst tribes 
which have no altars, such as the Bantu Basovas 
(of. Waitz, A nt hr opal, dcr Naturvolker, ii., Leipzig, 
1K60, pp. 184-185; Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, 
London, 1902, pp. 717-718). Thus, amongst the 
Hottentots, and even the Hovas of Madagascar, 
we Jincl no traces of the altar (Waitz, op. ett . 
ini. 342, 440); while amongst the tribes of the 
West. Coast, whose religion lias been perhapB the 
most carefully studied, this feature of the cult 
plays ldatively a very minor rfile. Attention 
should here be directed, however, to the sacri¬ 
fices which are made by the Ewe - speaking 
peoples to Legba, the phallic deity, to whom 
‘on extraordinary occasions a human sacrifice is 
offered, the victim is disembowelled, the entrails 
placed in a dish or calabash before the image, and 
the body suspended on a tree or post in front of 
the shrine, where it is suffered to remain till it 
rots and falls to pieces’ (Ellis, Ewe - Spea km q 
Peoples, London, 18110, p. 42). Here both the disli 
and the tree (or post) represent a primitive form 
of altar, and in like manner we may regard the 
post on which a girl was impaled at Lagos to 
secure fertility for the ensuing year (Waitz, op. cit. 
p. 197) as a crude altar. 

On the other hand, in the ‘ customs’ of Dahomey 
(cf. Ellis, op. cit. pp. 120-138), the sacrificial 
victims were merely slaughtered on the ground ; 
nor can the usage of burying living human beings 
when houses or villages were set up in Grand 
Bassani, Yarriba, and I >uhomey (cf. the same custom 
in Polynesia), or the practice of staking out a 
victim in the path of a threatened invasion, where 
he was left to starve to death to deter the foe, be 
cited as referring in any way to the altar. Never¬ 
theless, in Dahomey a rude form of altar is found 
in the small piles of earth placed at the foot of 
trees, the turning of roads, the entrance to houses 
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manioc, maize, palm-oil, and the like, us oflcring- 
to the spirits (Schneider, llel. dcr afvikan. A ntut- 
volker, Munster, 1891, p. 115). 

Amongst the Tshi - speaking peoples of the 
Guinea Coast the country stool (egurnh) of the 
god, ‘ which is the local symbol of authority,’ is 
washed with the blood of human victims saci diced 
in honour of the deity, whose own image receives 
a similar ablution, this being expressly iccorded 
of the divinities Bobowissi, Ilitiiii, Bons’abnu, 
Bchnya, and Prah (Ellis, Tsfu-Speaking Peoples , 
London, 1887, pp. 23, 51-53, 65). But neither the 
stool nor the image ean properly lie teimed an 
altar, anymore than the elevations on which the 
idols are set in Dahomey temples, wlieie ‘the images 
of the gods are placed inside, usually on a raised 
rectangular platform of clay ; and befoie them are 
the earthen pots and vessels, smeaied with the 
blood, eggs, and palm-oil of countless offerings’ 
(Ellis, Ewe-Speaking Peoples , p. 81). 

Against this rather negative material may tie 
set at least one African altar of a degiee of 
development, approximating to that found, for in¬ 
stance, in Polynesia. This is the one in the 1 ju-ju 
house’ ftt Bonny, thus described by de Card] (in 
Mary Kingsley’s West African Studies, London, 
1899, p. 515): 

‘The altar looked try much like an ordinary kitchen plate 
ick with the edges if the plate shelves pu’Ued* out with goat 
skulls. There were three rows of t‘ ■ J 
jhelves a row of grinning human skulls ; the bottom 

shelf, and between it and the top of what \v kitchen 

the dresser, were eight uprights garnished with row: if goats’ 
tkulls, the two middle uprights being supplied with a double 
row , below the top of the dresser, which was garnished with a 
hoard painted blue and white, was arranged a kind of drapery 
of filaments of palm fronds, drawn asunder from the centre, 
exposing a round hole with a raised rim of clay surrounding it, 
ostensibly to receive the blood of the victims and libations of 
palm wine. To one side, and near the altar, was u kind of 
roughly made table fixed on four straight legs, upon this was 
displayed a number of human bones and several skulls , leaning 
against this table was a frame looking very like a chicken walk 
on to the table ; this also was garniBhed with horizontal rows 
of human skulls—here and there were to be seen human skulls 
lying about; outside the ju-ju house, upon a kind of trellis 
work, were a number of shrivelled portions of human flesh.’ 

Louis II. Gray. 

ALTAR (American).—i. Among the Indians of 
N. America the altar played an important part, 
although, curiously enough, the Jesuit missionaries 
in New France make no mention of this adjunct 
of religious cult. This silence may be explained, 
at least in pa r t, not only by the fact that these 
heroic ami devoted souls were not trained obser¬ 
vers, but also by the circumstance that the Algon- 
quian and Iroquoian stocks among whom they 
laboured were essentially nomadic, and thus had 
neither temples nor altars sutlicienlly striking to 
attract the missionaries* attention. We know’, 
however, that the Indians of Virginia had * altars, 
w hich they call Pawcorances, placed in their fields, 
where they sacrifice blood and fat of savage beasts, 
and otter tobacco when they return from war or 
the chase’ (de Laet, VHist. du Nouveau Monde , 
Leyden, 1640, iii. ch. 18). The Natchez, more¬ 
over, had a large temple, in the centre of which 
was an altar with a perpetual lire; while the 
Cadoan Assinai temples contained a wooden altar, 
on which stood leathern cotters, Idled with leather 
dishes and musical instruments (Waitz, Anthropol. 
der Naturvolker, in. 204, 220-221). The peipetual 
tire, it, may be noted, w’as also maintained in 
Louisiana and amongst the Muskhogees (ib. pp. 
203, 2U8). 

Altar-mounds, found in connexion with many 
of the structures of the ‘ mound-builders,* contain 
altars of clay or, more rarely, of stone. They 
vary greatly in size and shape, but are seldom 
over twenty inches high, and are. near the ground 
in the centre of the mound ; while in their top is 
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a basin-shaped hollow, usually iilled with ashes 
(Bancroft, Nat. Hares of the Pacif. States , iv. 774 ; 
of. Thomas, PHEW v. pp. 57-58 [West Vnginia]; 
Holmes, ib. xx. pp. 36-37). Here, again, numerous 
variations from the general type are known. 
Thus, on the top of a mound near Sterling, 111., 
was found ‘ an oval altar 0 ft. long and 4£ wide. 
It was composed of Hat pieces of limestone whicl 
had been burned red, some portions having been 
almost converted into lime. On and about this 
altar I found abundance of ehaicoal. At the sides 
of the altar were fragments of human bones, some 
of which had been charred’ (Holbrooke, quoted by 
Yarrow, lnlroil. to Study of Mortuary Customs 
among the N. Airier. Indians , Washington, 1880, 
p. 23)’. 

In his Moeurs ties sauvagex am/nquains (Paris, 1724, ti. 827) 
the Jesuit Lafllau advances llio theory that tho calumet, or 
‘pipe of peace,’ was an altar. This statement, perhaps sur- 
prising at first, is not so absurd as it may appear, for the calumet 
certainly contains, in boiik* instances, a burnt-offering in hou 
of a deity. Among the Southern Talapouches and Alahani 
the head priest went forward each morning before sunrise with 
the calumet, and blew the first puff of smoke towards the east 
The Natchez custom was very similar, except that the head 
priest thrice prostrated himself to the east, and honoured not 
only that quarter, hilt also the three others with whiffs of 
smoke. lake customs are found amongst many N America! 
Indian tribes, such ns the Kislenenux, Niouv, Shoshones, 
Omahas, Poncas, Black feet, Pottawatomies, and Hopis (M'Umre, 
‘American Aboriginal Pipes and Smoking Customs' in Report 
of the United Staten A atumal Museum, 1897, pp. 351-61(5, 
especially pp 5(53-57J) 

By far the most elaborate modern N. American 
Indian altars, however, are those of the Hopis 
and kindred Pueblo tribes, whose snake, antelope, 
and llute ailais have been carefully described by 
Few Ices (UllEW xv. p. 270; ib. xvl. pp. 278-279, 
2S7-2SS, 290-292; xix. pp. 966-969, 980-983, 989- 
996, lnol -1002). These altars are of special interest 
in that, unlike any others known, they embody 
primarily the principle of sympathetic magic, 
especially as ‘ at present the ritual is performed 
for the purpose of bringing abundant rain and 
successful clops’ (Fewkes, ib. xix. p. 963, cf. pp. 
1009-1 111). The Hopi altar, which, of course, pre¬ 
sents unessential variations in different places and 
ceremonies, is composed of sand, the square interior 
white, with bordering strips of yellow, green, red, 
and white, symbolizing the four cardinal points. 
At the top of the central square are four symbolic 
figures of each of the four rain-clouds, from which 
depend four serpents, typifying lightning, while 
on the top outer white sand bonier are lines of 
black sand, ic presen ting rain. At the bottom of 
the alfar are four water-gourds (the number again 
typifying the four quarters of the sky), separated 
by ears of maize, and at the top is a vase with 
maize-stalks. Battles and hull-roarers, symboliz¬ 
ing thunder, are scattered around the edges of the 
altar, and a pouch of tobacco (the smoke typifying 
the rain-cloud), a water-gourd, and a ‘medicine- 
howl,’ into which an aspergill is dipped to symbolize 
the falling rain, are also prominent features. The 
lines of meal drawn across the sand seem to re¬ 
present the fertilization proceeding from the rain- 
clouds to the external world ; while tipones, or 
totemistie emblems of the clans celebrating the 
ritual, form the most sacred objects of the altar. 
Figures of aquatic animals are also found fre¬ 
quently, together with other objects whose precise 
signiiicanee is not yet fully known. 

Many of those Hopi-Zuni altars, It should he noted, have a 
more or leBs elaborate roredos, that of the Cakwalehya (‘ Blue 
Flute’ society) at the Tusayan pueblo of Mishongnovi, for 
example, being described by Fewkes ( RJiEW xix. pp. 99J-992) 
as consisting ‘of uprights and transverse slats of wood, the 
former decorated with ten rain-cloud pictures, five on each 
side, one above the other. These symbols had square outlines, 
each angle decorated with a figure of a feather, and depending 
from each ram-cloud figure, parallel lines, representing falling 
rain, were painted. Tne transverse slat hore a row of nine 
run-cloud figures of semicircular form. Four zigzag sticks, 
representing lightning, hung from the transverse slat between 


tin- vertical or lateral slats of the Two 

uprights were fastened to the mi ‘eredoi 
These were decorated at their bases with symbolic pictures 
representing maize, surmounted by rain-cloud llgures. The 
ridge of sand between the uprights of the altar supported 
many smaller rods and slats, the one in the middle being 
decorated with a picture of an ear of corn ’ Despite the 
elaborate character of these reredoses, however, they are 
obviously subordinate to the sand-altars placed before them, 
and of which they are palpable imitations; even though, as 
in some of the Zuhi altars described hj Mrs. Stevenson, the 
reredos is quasi - permanent, while the Hand-altar must be 
remade for each ceremony. 

Amongst the Zuhi, as already intimated, we 
likewise find elaborate altars showing the same 
general type as their Hopi congeners. In all of 
them the principle of sympathetic magic seems 
to he present, as is clear from Mrs. Stevenson’s 
detailed description of them (HUEIV xxiii. pp. 
245-246, 428, 432-434, 454, 491, 529, 543, 550, 551). 

2 . Turn to Mexico and Central America. The 
altar in the great temple at the City of Mexico 
in honour of lluitzilopochtli, the god of war and 
the chief Aztec deity, was a green block, probably 
of jasper, 5 ft. long by 3 broad and high, curved 
convexly on the top, so that the human sacrifice 
slaughtered upon it might he in the best position 
for the excision of the heart (Iiancroft, Nat. Hares 
of the Pacif. States , ii. 582-583). The Aztec altar, 
moreover, liad an adjunct, not found elsewhere, in 
the sacrificial yoke, a heavy stone of green jasper, 
curved in a f|-shape, and placed over the neck of 
the human sacrifice at the time of his immolation, 
to assist the priests who held his arms and legs, 
to keep him in a proper position for the chief 
celebrant. 

Our general knowledge of the details of the 
Aztec altar must, however, he drawn from the 
saciilicial stones of neighbouring peoples, which 
may be infoned to have been analogous. The 
Maya altars, as found in the ruins of Copan, 
Honduras, and of Quirigua, Guatemala, are 6 
or 7 ft. squaie and about 4 ft. high, taking a 
variet.) of forms and being covered with sculpture 
somewhat less elaborate than the stat ues of the 
divinities themselves (Bancroft, op. rit. ii. 689, iv. 
94). As in many Semitic altars, their tops were 
intersected with grooves to receive the blood of 
the sacrifices offered upon them (ib. iv. 94-99, 
111-114, 541). Besides formal altars, the ancient 
Mexicans, Mayas, and Guatemalans also had 
braziers and small altars in which copal, which 
here corresponded to the Oriental incense, was 
burnt in honour of the gods, one of these smaller 
structures, found at Palenque in the Mexican 
State of Chiapas, being 16 in. high and 4 ft. 
in circumference (ib. i. 697, ii. 584, 690, iii. 336, 
iv. 345-340). Like the ‘mound-builders’ of N. 
America, the Mayas erected altars on the graves 
of the dead (ib. ii. 799), and in Nicaragua Hat 
stones have been discovered which apparently 
served as altars (ib. iv. 32, 61-62). 

Both in Mexico and in Central America gener¬ 
ally, the altar, like the temple itself, was placed 
on the summit of the teocalli , or ‘ god-house,’ a 
pyramid of considerable elevation ; so that it has 
LHien not inaptly said that ‘ a Mexican temple was 
essentially a gigantic altar, of pyramidal form, built 
in several stages, contracting as they approached 
the summit’ (B 6 ville, Native Religions of Mexico 
and Peru, , London, 1884, pp. 47-48). In places, 
however, as at Quemada, in the Mexican State of 
Zacatecas, a small structure, 5 ft. high and with 
a base 7 ft. square, was set in front of a pyramid, 
apparently as an altar (Bancroft, op. cit. iv. 587- 
588). 

3 . In South America the altar seems to he un¬ 
known, thus giving yet another proof of the cultic 
inferiority of the South American Indians to those 
of North and Central America. Even the archaeo¬ 
logical remains of Peru present no example of the 
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altar, ho seeming to confirm the words of Garcilasso 
de la Vega ( Royal Commentaries of the Yncas, iii. 
20 , tr. Markham, London, 18(59, i. 271) that ‘these 
Indians did not know anything of building an 
altar.’ Nevertheless, there are not infrequent 
allusions to sacrifice, in the works of the early 
Spanish conquistadares, both of fruits and animals, 
so that it would Heern, in view of the high civiliza¬ 
tion of the empire of the Incas, as though the 
Peruvians may very probably have known of 
the altar, despite the lack of archaeological evi¬ 
dence. 

Litkraturk.—H ough in Handbook of A 
(Bulletin SO UK), 1 . 4(1-47 (Washington, 1907); Waitz, Anthro- 

S tlopie der Naturnolker, iii. (Leipzig, 1«(>2), Bancroft, Native 
aces of the J'acijic States, iv. (San Fruncmro, 188:)). 

Louis 11. Guay. 

ALTAR (Celtic). — The data concerning the 
Celtic altar are extremely scanty, since all native 
records of the pre-Christian period are lacking, 
while the altars still preserved date from the 
1 Ionian peuod, and are modelled upon Homan 
originals. The chief sources, then, for a knowledge 
of the altar, as of other portions of Celtic cult, are 
a few early classical authors. Caesar, in his brief 
account of Rruidism (de Bello Gallico , vi. 13-18), 
makes no mention of any altar, and is followed in 
this silence, which may not be without significance, 
by Strabo (iv. 4. 4-5). On the other hand, Tacitus 
(Annales , xiv. 30) distinctly states that the Druids 
of Mona ‘ held it right to besmear the altars with 
captive blood 5 ; and this practice is extended to 
the whole of Gaul by Pomponius Mela (iii. 18). 
By far the most famous passage, however, in this 
connexion, is found in Lucan's Pharsalia (i. 443- 
445) : 

‘ Efc (fiiiliup imimtis placatur Hanguine dlro 
TVntatcs, liorrenHipie ferin altanhun IIcsus, 

Et TuriuiiH SL>tiaciu non nntior ara Diana).* 

(On the identification of these divinities, see Rhys, 
Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as 
illustrated by Celtic Heathendom , pi». 44-47, 61-73). 
The same poem contains a brief description of a 
l)i uid temple (iii. 399-452) at Marseilles, which 
was destroyed by Caesar. It seems to have con¬ 
sisted simply of a gloomy wood, the oak being 
mentioned as one. of the trees, which contained 
‘altars built with offerings to the dead’ ( structee 
sftcris feraltbus area) and rude, artless images of 
the gods, roughly hewn from logs. Although 
Ctesar expressly states that the Gauls differed 
widely from the Geimans in cult (de Bello Gallico , 
vi. 21), Lucan’s description of the temple of 
Marseilles recalls involuntarily the statement of 
Tacitus (Germania, 9), that the ancient Teutons 
made neither images nor temples for the gods, but 
worshipped them in groves. 

A large number of Celtic altars of the Roman 
period have been preserved, but are practically 
valueless, as being modelled entirely on classical 
prototypes. It was supposed by older archeeolo- 
gi.sN that the dolmens or cromlechs, formed by 
la\ mg a flat stone across two or three others which 
had been placed erect, were Druidical altars, a 
hypothesis now abandoned, since these structures 
aie rather sepulclual chambers which were fre¬ 
quently covered to a greater or less extent with 
eaith. It is probable, moreover, that the dolmens 
date from the neolithic period, and it is impossible, 
therefore, to state that they are specifically Celtic. 
The only conclusion which can be reached, in the 
light of the data now available, concerning Celtic 
altars is that the Druids probably had simple 
structures placed in their sacred groves and used 
for sacrifice, though the altar was not indispens¬ 
able, since the wooden and osier cages filled with 
men and other victims and burned as a holocaust 
(Cassar, de Bello Gallico , vi. 16; Strabo, iv. 4. 5) 
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could scarcely have been offered on any but a 
special structure or on the ground. 

Litkhatukk—D e Belloguet, Kthwyente pavlaisc, iii (Paris, 
18tW); D’Arbois de Jubainville, Introduction a I’Mude de la 
litlerature cettique (Pans, LSbS), O’Curry, Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Irish, a (London, LS7.1). Dottm, 
Manuel pour sertnr d VHude de Vantiquiti celtujue (Paris, 

i0i>6). Louis H. Gray. 

ALTAR (Chinese).—The Chinese sacred books 
inform us that burnt-offerings were made to 
Shang-ti, the Supreme Ruler, upon mountain-tops 
from time immemorial ; and the fact that, even to 
the present day, the wo) ship of ilea\eii or Shang-ti 
is conducted upon a circular mound would seem to be 
a reminiscence of this ancient practice. As early as 
the days of the Emperor Slum (U.C. 2300), a distinc¬ 
tion appears to have been made between the ‘ round’ 
altar upon which the sacrifices—arranged in a circle, 
and hence called the 1 round sacrifice'- were oil cred 
to God, i.e. Shang-ti, and the ‘ spread-out, sacrifice,' 
and others, which were associated with the woiship 
of subordinate deities or spirits, and which, as the 
names imply, were arranged in other ways. The 
distinction between the shape of the altar of 
heaven and that of earth is observable even now 
in China, and may serve to illustrate the early 
methods as represented in the classical books. 

The celebrated ‘ Altar of Heaven,’ in the Chinese 
uarter of Peking, stands in a beautiful park some 

miles in circuit, and is a magnificent structure of 
white marble, 27 feet high, composed of 3 circular 
terraces, the lowest of which is 21 <> feel, in diameter, 
the middle 150, and the upper 90 feet.* It is ap¬ 
proached by 4 flights of stejis, corresponding to the 
4 points of the compass. Each terrace is protected 
by a marble balustrade. The top is paved with 
marble slabs arranged in concentric circles, the 
innermost slab being round in shape,—correspond¬ 
ing to the shape of Heaven,—around which is 
arranged a circle of slabs, 9 in number, and, outside 
of this, other circles in multiples of 9 until the 
square of 9 is reached in the outermost ring. Eive 
marble stands support the altar furniture, consist¬ 
ing of censers, candlesticks, and vases. Close to 
the altar there is a furnace of green tiles, 9 feet 
high by 7 feet wide, approached by steps on three 
sides, intended for the reception of the sacrificial 
offerings which are here burned on the great 
occasions when the Emperor represents the whole 
nation in his high-priestlv capacity. In the chapels 
adjoining, where the tablets of Shang-ti and the 
Impenal ancestors are preserved, this circular 
arrangement is also maintained. 

The ‘ Altar of Earth,’ as described in the Law of 
Sacrifices, w as a square mound in which the victims 
were buried, while those offered to Heaven were 
burnt. The passage reads as follow's: ‘With a 
blazing pile of wood on the grand altar they sacri¬ 
ficed to Heaven ; by burying in the grand mound 
they sacrificed to the Earth.’ The Great ‘ Altar of 
Earth,’ in the Chinese quarter of the city of Peking, 
consists of 2 terraces of marble, each 6 feet high. 
The lower terrace is 100 feet square, and the upper 
one 60 feet. The altar is situated in a park on the 
north side of that which contains the ‘Altar of 
Heaven’ above described. The coping of the wall 
which encloses the park is of yellow tiling, corre¬ 
sponding to the colour of earth. 

The ‘ Altar of Braver for Grain,’ popularly known 
as the ‘ Temple of Heaven,’ is separated by a low 
wall from the ‘ Altar of Heaven.’ It also is circular 
in shape, but is protected by a triple roof of blue 
tiling, 100 feet in height. 

r l'he local altars on which sacrifices to Earth are 
periodically offered consist of low mounds of earth, 
about 5 feet square, and pel haps a foot high. They 

* An engraving of the altar, from a photograph, is given in 
Bible in the World, March 1907, p. 79. 
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are not ornamented or distinguished in any way, 
except at the time of sacnhce, when they are 
specially prepared lor the occasion. 

In Chinese temples, whether Confucian or Bud¬ 
dhist, the altar usually consists of a stone table, 
rectangular in shape, the proportions varying with 
the size of the building. The altar furniture in¬ 
cludes a censer, two candlesticks, and sometimes a 
pair of vases of bronze, porcelain, or stone. When 
Ancestor Worship is conducted in private houses, 
the offerings are laid out upon ordinary dining 
tables placed close together. 

Permanent altars are erected in front of tombs 
for the half-yearly sacrifice to the spirits of the 
dead. They consist of a single stone slab supported 
by two others, thus forming a table. A smaller 
altar of similar construction is found at grave sides, 
intended for the sacrifices to the local spirits or 
demons. 

In the majority of Chinese dwellings there are to 
be seen miniature altars, where incense is burned, 
and small offerings of food presented, either to the 
spirits of deceased relatives, or hucIi popular divini¬ 
ties as the * God of Wealth.’ 

Litkiiatuiik ~ Chinese Classics, tranH. by J. Legge, vol. lit, 
'Shu King,or Hook of Historical Documents,’Oxford -also ‘Texts 
of Confucianism,’ SHE, vols. in. xvi. xxvii. xxvin.; S. W. Wil¬ 
liams, Middle Kingdom, revised ed., 2 vols., London, 1883 ; E. H. 
Parkei, China and Itcli-gion, London, 1905, and the literature 
there cited ; H. A. Giles, Religions of Ancient China, London, 
15)05, mi 28 f., 45 ; G. Owen, ‘ Oonfueian Classics ’ in It Me t n the 
World, March 1907, p. 79 ff. ; Mrs. Archibald Little, Intimate 
China, London n. <L, p. 341 ff. [description of worship at the 
Temple of Heaven), P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
Lehrbuch der lieligumsyeschichtc s, Tubingen, 1905, vol. i. pp. 

Mff-. 83ff. W. Gilbert Walsiie. 

ALTAR (Christian). — i. Nomenclature. — («) 
GREEK. —St. Paul, in a passage dealing with the 
Eucharist, uses the phrase rpairefa Kvplov (1 Co 
10 21 )—a term frequently employed by the Greek 
Fathers after the 3rd cent., and constantly by 
Eastern liturgical documents, as a designation of 
the Christian altar. The word Ovcriaarripiov— the 
ordinary equivalent of LXX for n^io—occurs in his 
writings (1 Co 9 13 10 18 ), but only with reference to 
the altar of the old dispensation. The writer, 
however, of the Epistle to the Hebrews may refer 
to the Eucharist when he says, ‘ We have an altar 
( dv(ria.<rTT)piov ), whereof they have no right to eat 
which serve the tabernacle’ (He 13 10 ) ; hut most 
commentators explain this passage otherwise (cf. 
Rev 8 s ' 8 ). Theie is no other reference to the 
Christian altar in the NT. 

[Sec I’rohst, Liturgie d-er drei ersten christhchen Jahrliun- 
derte, pp 20, 21, 37, 38 ; F. E Warren, Liturgy and Ritual oj 
the Ante-Nicene Church, pp 78-82 ; Westcottj lick. 455-403] 

In the sub-Apostolic age it is difficult to find 
any direct reference to the altar. The Vidache is 
silent on the point, hut in the letters of Ignatius 
the word dvaiaorqpiov occurs in passages dealing 
with the Eucharist; and this writer in at least one 
passage (ad Phi/ad. 4) appears definitely to apply 
this word to the Eucharistic altar. 

[See ad Phi lad. 4, ad M agues 7 ; cf also ad Ephes. 5, ad Trail 
7 (hi these latter passages Ova-iatrrgpiov is applied figuratively to 
the Christian eoinmunitv ; see Lightfoot, Philipjnaiut, p. 203)). 

Later in the same century, Iremeus {r. Htr.r. iv. 
18. 6 ) writes that the sacrifice of bread and wine 
should be frequently offered on t he altar. Eusebius 
designates 1 lie altar of the basilica at Tyre, dedi¬ 
cated in the year A.D. 314, as ayiuv dyiov Ovenaarripiov 
{HE x. 444), and speaks m the same pfnee of the 
altars ( dvenaar fgua) elected throughout the world 
after the Peace of the Church. The wold rpdwefa 
also is defined by pseudo-Athanasius as domaarripiov 
(Ihxput. rovf. A nan. xvii.). 

t pairf fa, not (hxnacrTTjpiov, is the term usually em¬ 
ployed in the liturgies; it is also common in many 
of the Greek Fathers. Sometimes the word stands 
alone— 77 rpdirefa, ‘the table’ par excellence (e.g. 


Chrys. Horn. Hi. in Epist. ad Ephes. ). Sometimes, 
as in 1 Co 10 21 , it is rpdirefa K vpLov {e.g. Grig. c. Cels. 
viii. 24). But very often adjectives are added, such 
as lepd, ayla, fivcrruclj, and the like. 

£u>/z6s, as contrasted with Ovataar^ptov, is used in 
the OT for heathen altars: e.g. 1 Mac l 89 t-m rbv 
fiujpbv fa ty tirl rov Ovatacr-gplov (note the use of the 
word in Ac 17 28 —the only place in which it occurs 
in the NT). This usage is generally followed by 
Christian writers. Exceptions, however, are met 
with, e.g., in Synesius ( Katast/rsis , 19 [Migne, PG 
Ixvi. coll. 1572, 1573J), who speaks of piopfa b aval - 
patera*, (-lenient of Alexandria and Origen also 
use the word pupfa, hut in a figuialive sense, when 
they say that the soul of the faithful is the true 
Christian altar. 

[CU-m Alo\ Strom, vii. 31-32; Ong c. Cels vin. 17; for 
rpdnefa Hee Dioii.vb. Alex. Ep., ap. Eusebius, HE vii 9). 

In the passage just quoted from Ongen he ex- 
iressly admits the charge of Celstis that Christians 
md no material altars. This admission, coupled 
with the fact that so few references to the altar 
are to be found in early Christian literatuie, might 
suggest that the altar was not in early times an 
adjunct of Christian woiship. Nor is Origen alone 
in his admission ; other writers say praetu ally the 
same thing. But the prevalence of the lhsci/dma 
Areani during this period sufficiently accounts for 
the reticence of ecclesiastical writers on this as on 
all other subjects connected with Christian wor¬ 
ship and the administration of the sacraments. 
Further, it must be remembcied that the same 
writers, who appear to deny the existence of 
altars, deny also the existence of temples, stating 
that God can he worshipped in any place, and 
that His best temple is in the heait of man. It 
would appear, then, that the same arguments 
could be used to disprove the existence of chinches 
in (he period now under discussion, ami we have 
positive evidence in disproof of any such statement 
(see Duchesne, Christian Worship [Eng. tr.], eh. 
xii.). The object of these writers, no doubt, was 
to differentiate between the pagan sacrifices and 
the ‘unbloody sacrifice’ of the Church. In the 
pagan sense, it is true, Christians had neither 
temples nor altars. 

\V ith the passage cited from Orig. may ho compared Minucius 
Felix, Octavius, c. x., Arnohius, adv. dent. \ 11 8) 

The word madhb'ha is employed by the Syrians, 
both Jacobites and Nestorians, manershoousht by 
the Copts, and khoran by the Aimcuinns, to desig¬ 
nate the altar (see Brightman, Lit. 1 . 589). 

{b) LATIN .—The term usually employed by the 
Latin Fathers and Western liturgical documents 
to designate the altar is allarc. Tins woid is used 
already by Tertullian, who describes the Lord’s 
Table as allure ( dc Exhort. Cast it. eh. 10 ). Cyprian 
also frequently uses this term, and applies to it an 
exclusively Christian significance, coat lasting 'aras 
\ Diaboh’ with ‘ aft are Dei’ {Ep. 81 105]); neverthe¬ 
less, in one passage of his writings we find the 
j phrase ‘ Diaboli altaria ’ {Ep. 59(05]). A /tare is also 
commonly used by Ambrose (e.g. de Virgin, eh. 18) 
arid Augustine (e.g. Scrmo 159, par. 1 ). The appel¬ 
lation Mcnsa Ilormm or Mcnsa Domnncu is also 
employed by Augustine {e.g. Serino 90, par. 5) and 
other Latin Fathers. 

Ara, the Vulg. rendering of /9oyi6s, is not- applied 
to the Christian altar by any early ecclesiastical 
writer except Tertullian, who uses the phrase ‘ara 
Dei’ {dc Orat. 14 [It)]). The word ara is, howexer, 
used occasionally m inscriptions : e.g. in one gener¬ 
ally supposed to he of Christian origin and of 
early date- AKAM DEG SANCTO /KTKRNG 
{CJl, vol. viii. n. 9704). MinuciuH Felix, 111 a 
well-known passage, writes : ‘ Del 11 bra ct aras non 
liahemus’ [Oct. eh. 32). Prndentius uses nr a as the 
designation of the base of the altar : 4 A Haris arum 
funditus pesaumdare’ (irtpl 2re<f>dvuv t x.49); and in 
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this usage ho is followed by other writers. The 
plural altaria is sometimes used with the signifi- 
canee of a singular. The singular altnrium is used 
sometimes by late writers for altare. Altnrium is 
also used as a designation of the free space around 
the altar. 

The word mensa came to be applied to the slab 
itself on which the Elements were placed. 

Altaria occurs, e.q in Oiesurms uf Arles, Horn. vli.: the 
elements to be consecrated Maoris altar ibus imponuntur.’ 
Possibly the plural is used in this way hy Ambrose l Kp. 20, 
ad Marcell mam J in a passage which has been quoted to prove 
that hiH church contained more than one altar (see below, 4 ). 
For altarium, et Council of Auxerre (A.n. 678), can. 10 Mass is 
not to be said more than once a day, * super una altaria.’ For 
the use of alt an urn to designate the space around the altar, 
cf. Greg Tur. (Hist. li. 14), who speaks of a church having 
fenestras in altano triqmta duos ; cf. also Mone, Messen, p. 6 . 

2. Material and form of the altar.—Altars were 
constructed of wood, stone, or metal. 

(1) Altars of wood .—It is generally agreed that 
the earliest altars were made of wood. This would 
appear from the following considerations. The 
earliest churches were, no douht, ordinary dwelling- 
houses adapted to the special requirements of Chris¬ 
tian worship (see Duchesne, op. nt. ch. xii. p. 39911“), 
and it would seem probable that in the beginning 
the Eucharist was celebrated at the tables usually 
to be found in such houses. It is also known that 
at the beginning of this era such tables were usually 
made of wood, either square or round in shape. 
Tins view is supported hy certain very early fres¬ 
coes which have smvived, and which have for their 
subject the consociation of the Eucharist. One of 
these, known as the Frartw Pams, is attributed 
to the first half of the ‘ 2 nd cent. ; and another, dis¬ 
covered m the cemetery of Onlixtus, belongs to the 
lnttei halt of the same century. 

(Keproductiunh of both these frescoes will he found In vol. i. 
of It A CL The Frartw Fanis is reproduced as Fig. 172, the 
fresf <1 from the remoter! of Caltxtun ah Fig 112.1] 

Fiom both these frescoes it would appear that in 
very caily times the Eucharist was consecrated at 
a small three-legged table, similar in form to those 
in use at the peiiod for purposes of repast. No 
douht, at a compaiativoiy early date, special tables 

ere reserved tor the Eucharist, and their form was 
diffeientmted from that of those ordinarily in use; 
but foi this period of transition we have no deiinitc 
evidence. That these tables were made of wood 
is fuitber attested by certain relics preserved at 
Rome in the churches of St. .lohn Lateran and St. 
Fudeiiziana. These are alleged to he the table used 
at the Last Supper, and altars used by St. Peter. 
For 0111 purpose the only point which deserves 
attention is that these relics are of wood, thus 
evidencing the traditional belief that the earliest 
altars weie of that material. A number of pas¬ 
sages of an incidental character in the writings of 
both (Jroek and Latin Fathers give the ultimate 
confirmation of this view. Optatus, Augustine, 
and Athanasius all mention altars of wood. 

[See Optnt. 1 le Schism, lhmatist. vi. 1, where he aajB that the 
Donalists used the altars of the Catholics as firewood; also 
Aug. Kp. 18R, par. 27, who slates that the orthodox bishop 
Maximianus was beaten with the wood of the altar Athan¬ 
asius, ait Munaeh., expressls states of the altar destroyed at 
Alexandria hy the Count lleraehus, that it was of wood (£vA(inj 
yap f)v) , these words, however, may imply that he was familiar 
with altars made of other materials]. 

It will, then, seem fair to conclude that in the 
earliest period altars were of wood, round or square 
in shape, and resembling the ordinary tables used 
for domestic purposes, from which they were gradu¬ 
ally dillerentiated. 

It was not till after a considerable period that 
wooden altars were altogether superseded by those 
of stone or metal. Although condemned by the 
local Council of Epaona (A.T>. 517), they continued 
in some places to be used for several cent uries later. 
In England it is related that the ancient wooden 
altars were demolished by the order of St. Wulstan, 


bishop of Worcester (A.l> 1062 -1095), and there is 
evidence of their occasional letention in France and 
Spain at a later period. 

In the East the material of the altar does not 
seem to have been regarded as of great importance ; 
it is, however, stated that the use of altars of wood 
was forbidden by the Nestoriun Patriarch, John 
bar-Algari, at the end of the. Dili century. 

[See Council of Kpaona, can. 20—the earliest decree on the 
subject; also Capitulary of Charlemagne (a u. 70!i), c 14 [Migne, 
PL xcvii. 124J. For England, William of Malmesbury, de 
Geslis Pontif. Angl., who relate* the demolition b\ St. Wulstan 
of ‘altaria liqnea jam mde a priscut dielnis in Anglia.' For 
France, see the anonymous author of the Miranda s Itwnyni 
quoted below, p. 341 b , and the case of the altar of U; 

Ecclesiae Ritdms, i. p. 111. For Spam, Hardoum, Concilia , vi a 
col. 1020. For the East, Assemam, Biblioth. Orient, in. p. 238]. 

(2) Altars of stone. —It is certain that from a 
very early date stone altars were in use, and it is 
scarcely to be doubted that there is a very close 
connexion botween them and the tombs of martyrs. 
It would seem that probably, during the same 
period at which the Eucharist was celebrated at 
the wooden tables described above, in the houses 
which served in early times for the purposes of 
Christian worship, it was also celebrated on the 
stone slabs (menace) which covered the relics of 
martyrs and formed part of their tombs (arrosoha). 
That the celebration of the Eucharist in cemeteries 
was a custom of great antiquity is indisputable; 
it iR expressly ordered in the Apostolic Constitu¬ 
tions , where (iv. 17) the faithful are commanded to 
assemble in the cemeteries for the reading of Scrip¬ 
ture and recitation of Psalms (i.e. for the observance 
of the. nocturnal vigil) for the martyrs, saints, and all 
the faithful departed, and also to oiler the Euchar¬ 
istic sacrifice in churches and cemeteries It is 
possible that the same custom is referred to as 
early as A.l>. 155 in the Letter of the Smyrneans 
relating the martyrdom of St. Tol^carp. After 
mentioning that they have placed the relics of the 
martyr in a suitable place, they pray that they 
may be permitted to gather themselves together 
in that place, and to celebrate the anniversary of 
his martyrdom (Martyr. Polycarp. c. 18). In the 
Liber Pontifiealis it is stated of Pope Felix I. 
(A.D. 269-275); ‘Hie constituit supra memoriae 
(al. sepulcra) martyrum missas eelebrari.’ It 
seems, however, probable that this means only 
that he regulated an already existing practice. 
(See Lib. Pov *if. , ed. Duchesne, i. p. 156). The 
cemeteries themselves afford abundant evidence of 
the existence of altars, but it is impossible here 
to enter into any discussion of the many disputed 
points arising from the investigation* of these 
monuments. It is certain that not all the tombs 
(arcosolia ) now existing were used for the cele¬ 
bration of the Eucharist, but it is agreed on all 
hands that many were used for this pui pose ; and 
instances occur of the slab covering the tomb being 
provided with rings, which would enable it to be 
drawn out for the purpose of the Eucharist. The 
intimate connexion between altars and the relics 
of martyrs is evidenced hy such passages as the 
words of the author of the treatise de Aleatori- 
bus, who writes: ‘ Martyribus prirsontibus supra 
nicnsain Dominieam’ (C1L i. pt. 3, p. 103); or of 
Augustine, who thus -writes of the altar erected 
on the site of the martyrdom of Cyprian : ‘ Mensa 
Deo constructa est: et tamen mensa dicitur Cypri- 
arii . . . quia ipsa iriimohitione sua paravit )ianc 
nicnsam, non in qua pascat sive paseatur, sed in 
qua sacriliciurn Deo, eui et ipse ohlatus est, otfera- 
tur* (Aug. Sermo cccx. p. 2, in Nat. Cyp. 2). In 
this connexion may also be quoted the famous lines 
of Prudentius on tne altar and tomb of the martyr 
Hippolytus : 

‘Talilms HippolUi corpus mantlauir opntis, 

Propter uni adposita eat ara dicata l>eo. 
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Ilia nacratnenti donatnx ineusa eademque 
C'uhIoh (ida Rui niurtyria ad]>osita 
Servat ad aitorrn «)>em uidicis ohhu sepiilcro, 
i’ascit item sanrtis TibrieolaH d.ipibus.’ 

(I’rudent. wcpl Stci/mxvwi', xi. 169-174). 

During the era of persecution, while the churchy 
were for the most part in private houses, it was 
necessary for the faithful to betake themselves to 
the cemeteries and catacombs for the purpose o f 
celebrating the Eucharist at the time of interment, 
or on the anniversaries of the martyrdoms. But 
after the Peace of the ('hurch the custom arose of 
building (‘lunches immediately over the sites of the 
martyidom of famous saint s, or of translating their 
relies to churches prepared for their reception ; as 
also, at a somewhat later period, of burying ecclesi¬ 
astical personages beneath or in proximity to the 
altar in alieady existing churches. It was not 
considered necessary to possess the entire body o' 
a saint or martyr; fragments of it would sufiicc, 
or even a piece of linen soaked in his blood. These 
relics weie placed within the altar, so that its tomb- 
like character was for the most part preserved. In 
later times it. was considered unlawful to consecrate 
an altar without relics; and if these could not he 
obtained, a leaf of the Gospels, or even a conse¬ 
crated Host, was placed within it. (See Duchesne, 
op. at. p. 403, ana canon 2 of Council of Celiehyth 
[Chelsea] quoted there). 

Two foi ms of stone altar appear to have existed 
in early Mines the one square, resembling a table ; 
the otiiei oblong, and resembling a tomb. It ap¬ 
pears, however, that from the 4th cent, onwards 
many forms were in use. We meet, with several 
instances of the table form supported by one or 
more columns, and sometimes with a combination 
of tomb and table form. An instance of this latter 
is the altar of St. Alexander, consisting of a table 
like structure, the mensa of porphyry supported on 
columns of marble, having a substructure, in the 
form of a tomb, containing the relics of the saint. 
Generally speaking, however, the altar was prob¬ 
ably of tbe form of a cube, and in tin; East it has 
retained this form. The present oblong form, 
common in the West, dates from the period when 
it was customary to place relies of saints in a sar¬ 
cophagus situated at right angles to the altar and 
immediately behind it, having its end looking 
westward and supported by the altar itself. (See 
§ 3 , and Ed. Bishop, On the. History of the Christian 
Altar , p. 1411’.). 

[A very full description of large numbers of theBe altarH will 
be found in the IJACL. Much information will be found in the 
art.. ‘ Alltel,’ but more detailed accounts are given under the 
names of the localities where the particular altars are preserved. 
Bee, e.r/., ‘ Auriol (Autel d’),’ i. col. 3151 IT , with its representa¬ 
tion of the famous one-legged stone altar preserved there. See 
also the bibliography at the end of the present article]. 

(3) Altars of metal. —The earliest notice of an 
altar of metal is probably to he found in JSozomen 
(HE ix. 1 ), who mentions the altar of gold pre¬ 
sented to the Church of St. Sophia at Constanti¬ 
nople, by Pulche.ria, daughter of Areadius, in the 
early part of the 5th century. In the next century 
we Live a very full account of the magnificent 
altar presented by Justinian to the new basilica 
of St. Sophia, constructed by him between the 
years 532 and 503. We are indebted for this de¬ 
scription to Baul the Silentiary, who tells us that 
the Holy 'Fable was of gold, adorned with precious 
stones, resting upon pillars of gold, and that it 
was mui mounted by a dome or c thorium , supported 
by pillars of silver gilt, and terminating in a great 
cross of gold (Paul Silent., I)rscript. St. Sojihice , 
c<l. Ilona, vv. 682 11'.). In the West also, at alsmt 
the same date, we have mention of altars of 
precious metal ; but it is not clear whether they 
were const ,i acted of metal or of wood which was 
covered with metal. These notices occur in the 
Liber Pontifical is, and date probably from the 


latter half of the 5th century. Especially worthy 
of mention in this connexion is the altar of St. 
Ambrose at Milan, probably erected before the 
year A.D. 835. It is 7 ft. 3 in. in length, 4 ft. I in. 
in height, and the tnensa is 4 ft. 4 in. wide. The 
front is of gold, the hack and sides of silver, and 
it is decorated with panels containing subjects in 
relief and with enamel work. It is probably the 
most elaborate specimen of its kind which has 
survived. 

(For a reproduction Bee I) ACL, flg. 1130; and for the ex¬ 
tensive literature conn, rtod with this altar see the same work, 
vol. i. col. 3171, n. 8], 

3 . Site and accessories of the altar. — The 
eailiest Christian churches were of the form of a 
basilica, and the altar was usually placed on the 
chord of the apse. Around the apse were arranged 
the seats for the clergy, the bishop’s throne being 

f daeed in the centre, behind the altar. Sometimes, 
lowever, it was placed more forward, nearer the 
centre of the church ; hut this was not common. 
Usually it was raised on steps, and separated irom 
the body of the church by a low screen or tailing, 
not of sufficient height to hide it from the \ icvv of 
the eongiegation. In later times, beneath the 
steps of the altar, was constiuctcd a small vault 
(i vonfessio ) to contain the lelios of a saint. It 
became customary from an early date for the 
altar to he eoveied by a canopy, usually dome- 
shaped and supported on pillars, called the 
('thorium (tapioptov). The cihorium was made of 
metal or stone, and richly ornamented. It, served 
a double purpose. Fiistly, being provided with 
curtains hung between the pillars, it served to 
veil the altar at certain points 111 the service. 
Secondly, it did honour to the altar, providing it 
with a canopy or umbraculum, as in that period 
was customary with the seats of great peisonages. 
The date of the introduction of the cihorium is 
uncertain ; it must, however, have been oonsidei- 
al>ly earlier than the Gth century. A distinction 
must he made between the custom of the East and 
the West. In the West it had been, and for the 
most part is, customary to allow the altar to stand 
well in view of the people. In the East, at least 
from the 4th cent, onwards, the reverse has 
been the ease. The cihorium with its veils is 
found in the West probably from about the 
6 t.h cent, onwards, and possibly owing to Byzantine 
influence. Among other reasons winch tended to 
cause its disuse was the change in the shape of the 
altar, and the custom of placing a shrine contain¬ 
ing relics upon it. The cihorium was well suited 
to the original cube-like altars, which, as we have 
seen, vveie in use in early times, lmt quile 1111 - 
suited to the oblong altais evolved in the Middle 
Ages in the West. The ikunostasis, or heavy 
seieen, hiding the hema from the rest of the 
diurch, and in general use in the East at the 
present day, represents to some extent the veil of 
the cihorium. 

In eaily times nothing was placed upon the 
altar except the cloths and sacred vessels necessary 
for the Eucharist, and the book of the Gospels. 
Not e.ven iclics or the reserved Sacrament might 
be placed upon it. This custom appears to have 
prevailed in the West for some centuries, but in 
the 9th cent, a homily or pastoral charge, attri¬ 
buted to Leo IV. (A.D. 855), permits a shrine 
containing relics, the hook of the Gospels, and a 
pyx or tabernacle containing the Lord’s body, for 
purposes of the viaticum. From this period on¬ 
wards, in the West, the ornaments which had 
oimerly decorated the cihorium were transferred 
.0 the altar. At first these appear to have been 
ilaeed on the altar only during the celebration of 
he liturgy, but gradually it became customary 
to place them there permanently. Thus the cross, 
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which had surmounted the dome of the rtborunn 
arid had depended from it, was placed on the altar 
itself. In the same way with lights, Inst a single 
candlestick was placed on one side of the altar 
opposite to the cross, later tivo candlesticks aie 
found, one on either side of if. AH this had been 
accomplished hy the 13th eentuiy. Meantime, tlie 
etbonntn having piact.irally disappeared in the 
West, and the alfai becoming moie and more 
loaded with tabernacle leliqmu ies, candles, etc., 
and having geneially been placed as tar hack 
as possible against the cast wall, the reiedos 
begins to make its appearance,—as also the small 
canopy now geneially in use,--which may he re¬ 
garded as dneefly descended from the, ciborium 
and all that we now have to represent it,. 

[The eat host <lff.cnplum of the interior of a Christian church 
is a passive in the Ihdasralia Apostolurum, incorporated in 
the Apodohc (.’.>/isMifO«u«, bk ii. ( f»7. For the ancient 

cii'-toin with regard to n lies, of. St Ambrose (lip xxn. 13): 
‘I'lt |(!1 uisUim1 super altari . . . mt.i [iu.»rt\res] mil) altari ’ 
Tin- hoinilv attributed to l«eo iv. iy pmhably a document of 
(i.illu* origin, and ih the gummi-work of ttie address of the 
piesulimi bishop m tin- Oulu (til Synodum of the present 
Koman pontifical. It will he found m Migne, l'L oxv. t>77. 
loi this seel ion see especially Edmund Bishop, On the History 
of the Chnstiun Altur\ 

4 . Number of altars.—The, primitive custom 
appeals to have been that each church should 
hate only one altar. This custom lias pretailed 
in tin* East to the present day, although altars are 
found in 7 rapfxxX 7 /<rtcu, or side-chapels—these being 
rcg.tided as separate buildings. In tin* West the 
multiplication of altars has been common from a 
t omparafively eaily date. 

[C!f Ignat, ad Pintail 4, cited above: onovSdiraTt ovv piy 
’ . EuhcI 

no ntunis onlv one altar in Ins description of the great basilica 
at T\re (//K x. 4) The passage fiom Augustine, sometimes 
((noted in tins cornu vimi, proves nothing, lit* speaks of the 
existence of two 1 him In s 111 one town (noitas) as a \isihle sign 
of the Ikinatist tu liism (in h'/nst. Joh ad Parlhos, Traet 
m >, hut Ins woids ohvmuslv refer t«j schismatic* w r orship in 
general, (’outlast St Basil (Horn, xix.), w'ho speaks of more 
than one alur in a smgh town For Eastern custom, cl. 
Ih nmidut, bit (h tent Collect. 1. np IH4, 311, 477, 4!)!); also 
(1 ,M Neale, Intend to the Unit, of the lioly Mae tern Church, 
p IH.IJ 

It- has been suggested that the multiplication of 
altars 111 a single church oiigumted in the cemetery 
chapels, in some of which se.veral arenso/irt, or 
altar tombs, ate to he found. But. it is dangerous 
to draw* any ltilcrence from this fact, because it is 
generally agreed that many of these arcosolia 
were never used for the purpose of celebrating the 
Em. hat 1 st. More piobably the reason is to be 
sought, on the one hand, in the growth of the 
Christian population subsequent to the Peace of 
the Chiuch, and an attempt to meet their increas¬ 
ing needs; ami, on the other hand, in the increasing 
desire of the clergy to celebrate, rather than only 
to communicate, as often as possible. It is, how- 
evei, difficult to lind passages which imply the 
existence of moie than one altar in a single church 
eaihei than the. 6 th century. It is not till the time 
of St. Ciegory the Great that w'e have detinite 
evidence; but it is clear that by that time the 
custom was well established, Imeauseat. the request 
of a correspondent, Palladius, bishop of Saintonge, 
the pope sent relics for the consecration of four of 
the thirteen altars which Pallmlius had set. up in 
his church (Greg. Magn. Episl. vi. 49). From this 
time onward the evidence for the multiplication 
ol altars in a single cliuich is abundant. 

(The passage from St. Ambrose, cited above, p. 339*, is in¬ 
conclusive: ‘militia irrucntis in altana, ohcuIis signUioare pacts 
msigne ’ (lip 20 ), cf. also St. l*aulinns of Nola, Jip. xxxi. par. 6 . 
For later evidence see Greg. Tur. de (Jloria Martyrum , i. 33; 
Bede (HE v. 20 ). w*ho Htatcs that Acca, bishop of Hexham 
(deposed a.d. 732), having collected a number of relics of 
apostles and maityrs, exposed them for veneration, ‘al- 
taria, (listmetis porticibus in hoc ipsum intra inuros ejuBdem 
ecclesuo ’ In the 9th cent, the plan of the church of St. Gall, 
in Switzerland, provided for the erection of se\enteen altars. 
Bee also Council of Auxcrre, con. 10, quoted above ; Walafnd 


cd. Ilalu/e, l. 42 ‘J 

5 . Portable altars and 1 antirnensium.’ — The 
oldest example ol a portable altar which lias sur¬ 
vived is that w'hicli was found with l he hones of 
St. Cutlibert, and is now preserved iti the (’allied?’al 
Library at Duiham. It nieasiues (i in \ 5^ in., 
and is made of wood covered with vi*i> thin silver. 
On the wood are iound two closses amt j»a 1 1- of an 
inscription, IN HONOR . . . S . . . 1’EIKV. The 
earliest W'riter who certainly refcis to poitable 
altars is Bede, who relates (HE ill. It)) that, in the 
yeai ODiJ, tw r o English missionaries to the Saxons 
on the Continent carried with them an altai stone 
(‘ tahulam altar is vice dedicatam ’). The follow ing 
descii]»tion is given of the portable altai of St. 
Willeliiord : ‘ Hoc altare Willolnoidiis in lionore 
Domini Salvatoris consecravit., supia quod in 
itiuere Missarum ohlationes Deo olleire consuevit, 
in quo et eontinetur de ligno erueis Chi 1 st i, et. de 
sudore capitis ejus’ (Burner, Annul. Trcturcn., 
an. 718, p. 364). From this and other passages it 
would appear that, portable altms eontained also 
relics. Fortahle altars are designated altaria 
purtahilla , gestatoria, viatica. Sometimes ara is 
used for a jioitable altar. 

[It has boon suggested that portable altars were in use m the 
turn, of St. (Ijprian, hut the passage quoted from his wilt mgs 
(Ep iv 2), in which he makes provision tor celebration m the 
prison, is inconclusive A portable altar is preserved at Rome 
m the church of SL. Maria, m (‘ampitelli, sanl to have lx longed 
to St Uiegory of Nazianzun , but it is not regarded as authentic. 
We also find other pv»table altars mentioned at a fairlv early 
date, as that of St. Wulfran (arc. 740), the apostle ot l*risia 
(Norms, Vitas Sanctorum, ii. 291) and of St. Rom face. 
Mention is also made of 11 wooden board, covered with a linen 
cloth, used by the monks of St. l>envs, who accompanied 
Charlemagne in hiB campaign against the Savons (Mime. 
St. Dionys. 1 . 20; Acta SS. OS Ii., ed. Paris, lt>7‘2, vol. iv. p. 3f>l))). 

In the East., in place of a portable altar, the 
antunnisium (Gr. avripivaiov, a void of somewhat 
doubtful origin) is used. It. consists of a piece of 
cloth consecrated, with various ceremonies, at the 
time of the consecration of a cliun h. It is to be 
used apparently in oratories which do not possess 
a propel ly consecrated altar, and in other places 
where it is doubtful if the altar lias received con¬ 
secration. 

[See Bona, de llcb. Lit. 1 . xx. 2 (end); Neale, op. dt. p. 186 f.: 
(lour, liuchologw, p. 1>48. See also Smcer, Thesaurus, s.v., and 
the authorities there oiled ; also Ueuaudol, op. cit. i. 182J. 

6 . Consecration of altars.—It would appear 
that prior to the 6 th cent, the dedication of a 
church was accomplished simply hy the solemn 
celebration of the Eucharist in it. No special 
form of consecration existed. But in the case of 
churches destined to contain relics,—and in the 
latter part of this period nearly all diui dies 
possessed them,—these had to be solemnly enclosed 
in the altar before the celebration of the first mass 
in the church. Indeed it is possible that the later 
forms of dedication originated to a great extent in 
the ceremonial accompanying this deposit 10 of the 
relics {pig nor a) of saints, and, as these rites 
illustrate the history of the altar, they may be 
brietly mentioned here. A Btudy of the earliest 
liturgical documents, dealing with the consecration 
of churches with their altars, reveals the fact that 
in the West two types of service existed side by 
side — the Roman and the Galilean; the latter, 
as might be expected, closely resembling the 
Byzantine formulae of dedication. Briefly it may 
he said, wdth regard to the ceremonies of the 
consecration of the altar, that the Roman rite is 
of a funerary character, while the Gallican and 
Eastern rites resemble the ceremonies of ('hristian 
initiation. In the latter the altar is first con¬ 
secrated by lustration with holy water and 
anointing with chrism, these corresponding to the 
rites of baptism and confirmation. These cere- 
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monies having been performed by the bishop in 
the presence of the people, he leaves the chuich 
and proceeds to the spot whoie the relies aie 
awaiting him. Having brought them to the 
church, he takes them to the. altar lint before 
the deposit to a veil is let down, so that, the eon- 
eluding ceiemony of enclosing the relies within 
the ultai is not witnessed by the people who 
meanwhile chant the Psalm, t'antatc Domino 
vnntmun nontun with the Antiphon Exultabunt 
Suvrtt in gloria. In the Roman nte, which is of 
a f unci ary character, the bishop lirst enters the 
church and washes the altar once with water, 
then, returning to the dooi of the church, receives 
the ptgriora , and, accompanied by the people, pro¬ 
ceeds to the altai, wheie he pel forms the cere¬ 
monies of the deposit w in a far more elaboiate 
fashion, these constituting the main feature ot 
the consecration. 

[See Duchesne, op. oil. ji. 3991!. (cf. the tetter from Pope 
Vigilius to Profuturim of Braga cited on p 07) The earliest 
Online# of consecration are. (1) that published b,\ F. 
lliunehim, Anastas Libliothec. lii. p. xhm ; and (2) the Onto 
of S Aina ml, published In Duchesne, op nt. p. 478, of also 
the (iel.isiun Sana incut a Alurutori, i. p (535; see also Monu¬ 
ment a Lit uni. Ainl»r. vol. i. ; and for the Eastern rites, (lour, 
Enc/mlmi p S3? | 

Litmuii kk. — D. Bartolini, Sojnra l’antichi$#imu allare de 
leanti rinrluuso nelV allare pujmle della tatjrosdnta arn- 
basihca lataranew. Home, 1852, E. Bishop, ‘On the History 
of the (.'hnstian Altar’ in lhnnisule lievieiv, n 71, Juh 15105 
(prnateb reprinted); J. Blackburne, A brief llistoncal 
Entpnru into the Introduction of Stone Altars into the 
I'hnstian Church, Cambridge, 1M44 , Caidinal Bona, de tich 
Liturtf Ant 1*177 , J Coihlet, Hot dotpnat liturij. et archival, 
du Sacrament de lEucharistic, Paris, 188(5, n pp. 69-220; 
J. B. de Rossi, llama Satinranea, Paris, 1877, in. pp. 488- 
45)5; L. Duchesne, Christian Worship it# Orujm and 
Evolution [Eng tr.l, London, 1903; J. A. Fabricius, de An# 
veterum Chnst tanorum, Helinstadt, 1097; A. Huales, The 
Archcpo/otju of the Christian Altar, London, 1881 , Fr. Laib 
and F G Schwarz, Studien uber Ge#ch. de# Christl. Altars, 
Stuttgart, Js ^ , J. Mede, ‘On the name Altar, anoienth given 
to the 11 o 1 \ Table,’ IIVuLs, London, 18(54, li. 48(5-500; F Probst, 
Lituian th r din crstcu Chustl. Jahrhunderte, Tubingen, 1870; 
W. E S< ud.unorc, Sotitia Euchanstica, 1870, J. B. Thiers, 
Ihssci tat ion sin les jirincipaiur uatels, la cloture du chaur et le# 
jvhes deg ci/hscs, Paris, J055; F. E. Warren, The Liturijjj and 
Jiitual of the A nte-Nicene Church, London, 1897. 

II. Leonard Pass. 

ALTAR (Egyptian).— According to the sculp¬ 
tures, ofleriTigs w ere laid on mats or stands. A com¬ 
mon foim of the latter was a pillar-shaped upright 
of wood or stone, on which a howl, censer, or tray 
<*ould rest, and sometimes the howl or tray was 
made in one piece with the upright. In tombs 
and temples the typical scene of tillering shows a 
tray - stand covered with sliced loaves of 

bi jj, or w ith meat, vegetables, and other 

food, placed before the deceased man or the god ; 
such stands are often accompanied by a variety of 
food on mats. At el-Aiuarna the stands of pro¬ 
visions to w hich the sun-god A ton stretches his 
radiating hands are often surmounted by flaming 
bow ls, perhaps censers, perhaps lamps. The food, 
drink, incense, and water were provided for the 
god or the deceased, as they would have been for 
the banquets of a living man ; most flesh and vege¬ 
tables seem to have been eaten raw, but in the 
standard lists of offerings roast meat was included. 
Amongst the varieties of the symbol khewi, ‘altar,’ 

in the New' Kingdom, is ^, the picture of a stand 

w’ith a flaming vessel upon it; and in the scenes 
of that age the offerer sometimes presents such 
a stand in his hand, with a plucked goose in the 
midst of the flames. Possibly this represents a 
kind of burnt sacrifice rather than a summary 
kind of cooking. The root of the name khPwi is 
spelt by the figure of a bivalve hIhjII which 
suggests that a shell may sometimes have replaced 
the bowl as the receptacle for the offering. An¬ 


other kind of stand for olierings—a wooden frame 

to hold jars of liquid j — was named nthu, 

this name being equally applied to those used at 
banquets. 

In eaily tombs a flat slab foi ofleiings, commonly 
called a ‘table of ofleiings,’ was placed before the 
niche containing a statue of the de< eased, or in 
some other place cones ponding. The table was 
oblong, with a projection like a spout in fiont. It. 
was geneially sculptmed with r- “■ a loaf upon a 
mat, and often with a number of otlemigs in detail. 
Tlu* special name for this type was piohably hotrp. 
Such tables are also found m the nuns of temples, 
where they may have been placed for the service 
of the dedicator’s statue rather than for that of 
the god. The type persisted dow n to the Roman 
period ; it is rare during the New Kingdom, but 
was levived after its fall. 

Temple altars on a laige scale are very rare in 
Egypt. Down to the piescnt time only four ex¬ 
amples have been discovered, and none have sur¬ 
vived in the Ptolemaic temples. The earliest is 
of the Fifth Dynasty, in the temple of the Sun at 
Abukir (Borchardt, lias Rr-Hnligthinn ties Kunirjs 
Ne-U'osrr-Rc, i. pp. 14, 43). It is formed of five 
gieat. blocks of alabaster; in the middle is a slightly 
laised circular slab, with four - *> ■■-» around it, 
oriented precisely to the cardinal jaunts. Its ex¬ 
treme measures are some 15 ft. each way. Most of 
the suriouiidings are now destroyed to the level of 
the ground. The altar stood in a court before the 
gieat obelisk - shajied monument, and was raised 
only a few inches above the level of the floor; 
beside it was an area specially prepared for the 
slaughter and cutting up of victims. At Karnak, 
in an ujiper chambei close to the Festal Hall of 
Tetbmosis ill., is a gieat oblong lectangular altar 
or altar-base of while felspar, bearing the name of 
Raineses III. (Dyn. xx.), having each side shaped 
as a hotrp. Tetbmosis himself is recorded to have 
dedicated a similar one. 

A different. tyj>e of temple altar is a raised rect¬ 
angular platform, reached by a Might of stejis. 
There is a well-preserved example in the temple 
of llatshepsut at Deir el-Balia ri (Naville, Dcir 
el - Bahari, i. PI. 8; see also plan of temple in 
Archaeological Report, 1894-05, or in Baedeker’s 
Egypt). It measures about. Hi by 13 ft., and stands 
in the centre of a small court about 5 ft. above the 
floor. The usual Egyjitian cavetto cornice runs 
round it, and the top is flat except for some slight 
coping or cresting near the ed<;e. Built of white 
limestone, it is dedicated to the sun-god, and is 
called a khSwi in the inserintion, like the stands 
of offering. Another raised altar is al Karnak, 
dedicated by Tetbmosis III. ; and a third is stated 
to he in the largest temple of Gebel Baikal, dating 
fiom the early Ethiopian Kingdom in the Sth or 
7 th cent. B.C. (Borchaidt, l.c.). These aie all that 
are knowui to exist. The sculjitures in the tombs 
of el-Amarr.a show the chief altars of Aton to have 
been of this form (Lepsius, Denlcmulcr iii. 96, lu*2 ; 
D;i vies, El A martin, i. Pi. 12, 25, 27-28, ii. PI. 18, 
iii. PI. 8, 10). It seems as if the sun-gods in par¬ 
ticular (Re, Atou, Ainen-Re) were honoured by 
great altars. F. Ll. GRIFFITH. 

ALTAR (Greek).—The altar, in Greek religion, 
is a raised place, usually an artificial structure, 
which is used for the put pose of making oflenngs 
to a god or gods. It is thus to be distinguished, 
on the one hand, from a sacrificial trench or pit, 
such as was often used for offerings to the dead, to 
heroes, or to the infernal deities ; and, on the other, 
from a table for offerings such as was often placed in 
a tempie or before a god at a ceremonial banquet. 
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Blit there 1 h no very strict line of demarcation in cither case. 
The distinction sometimes made between as an altar fur 

the Ohinpian gods and icrxdpa for offerings to heroes, though 
laid down by Pollux (i. 8) and others, is not strictly observed by 
classical authors And, on the other hand, a portable altar, 
inch as was often used for incense or minor offerings, is not 
easy to distinguish from a sacred table. 

A more essential distinction, at first sight, might 
seem to depend on the nature of the offerings for 
which an altar was used,—whether, for example, 
it was only for bloodless libations, for incense, anil 
for gilts of fruit and flowers, or for the slaughter 
of victims, of which portions were burnt upon it- 
The ritual and oflciings admissible in each case 
wen* prescribed by the nature of the deity wor¬ 
shipped and by the sacied regulations of the local 
cull, and the shape and construction of the altar 
must- have depended upon these. Hut, apart from 
purely practical considerations, there does not seem 
to he any essential distinction observed in the form 
of the altar according to the various purposes for 
which it was intended. 

Some confusion of thought is found in the case 
of sacred stones or other objects that were anointed 
with olleiings of blood, oil, or other liquids, bound 
with sacred woollen fillets, and otherwise treated 
in much t-lie same way as altars. This fact has 
led some writers to assert that an alt-ar w r as some¬ 
times regarded not merely as the symbol of the 
god, but. as having him immanent in it. These 
sacred stones, which are a survival from primitive 
religious beliefs, arc not, however, properly to lie 
regarded as altars, though they may nave been 
sometimes so thought of when religious thought 
had advanced to less crude conceptions of the 
deities. 

Apart from these, an altar seems to derive its 
sanctity merely from its association with a god, 
or its dedication to him. There was nothing in 
Greek religion to prevent a sacrifice being made 
to a god on any occasion or in any place ; and, in 
such cam*-., the convenience of the sacrifice would 
suggest the use of any outstanding rock or natuial 
mound, or, in the absence of such help, the piling 
together of stones or sods to make, an improvised 
altar (avroerxtbia i^xapa, Paus. v. 13. 5); and a 
similar pumitive form, often heaped together out 
of the as he** of victims, was retained by many of 
th<* most famous altars, such as those of Zeus at 
Olimpia and of Hera at Samos. This, however, 
implies the repetition of sacrifices at the same 
place ; the selection of su< h places w*as due to 
various causes. These may best be classified, ac¬ 
centing to Hermann’s well-known division, as 
natural, social, and historical; hut before we ex¬ 
amine instances of these three classes, it is neces¬ 
sary to consider the relation of the altar to other 
objects connected with worship, especially the pre¬ 
cinct, the image, and the temple. 

The normal equipment of a sacred place in Greece 
consisted of a temple, an altar , and a precinct. In 
later tunes the temple was the most conspicuous 
and the most important, and usually contained the 
image of the god; but even then the altar w r as the 
essential thing for ritual purposes. If possible, it 
was placed in front of the temple, and in its main 
axis ; but so that the pel son sacrificing faced east, 
with his hack to the temple. Examples of this are 
numeious; eg. the altars in front of the temples 
of Aplnea at dEgina, of Apollo at Delphi, anu of 
Aphrodite at Maueratis. Often, however, it was 
difficult or inconvenient to place the altar in this 
Kisition, and it was placed elsewhere in the neigh- 
lourhood, as in the case of the altar of Zeus at 
Olympia, and of Athene on the Acropolis at Athens. 
In addition to the main altar, there might be others 
in the precinct, whether dedicated to the same god 
as the main altar or to other deities. An extreme 
case is offered by Olympia, where as many as 69 


other altars are recorded as existing in the sacred 
Altin of Zeus. There was usually, in all proba¬ 
bility, a small altar for incense and small olleiings 
within the temple ; trae.es of such altars have raicly 
been found (an example is in the temple of Sant pis 
on Delos [HCJI vi. 299]); hut they may often have 
l>een small portable ones. 

It must always be borne in mind m this connexion that a 
temple in Greece was not usually intended for the performance 
of services or ritual ac.t-s, much less for congregational use; 
it served chiefly to house the image of the god and his most 
precious offerings Assemblies and sen ices, including suci dices 
of all kinds, took place for the most part outside, around the 
altar which was their real centre; provision was sometimes 
made close to the altar for the accommodation of worshippers 
or spectators. Thus at Oropus there are curved steps above the 
altar in the Amphiaricum, and at Olympia there was accom¬ 
modation for spectators near the great altar of Zeus. Round 
the altar of Artemis Orthia at Spart-a, where the ceremonial 
flogging of the Spartan youths took place, a regular amphi¬ 
theatre was erected in Roman tunes. An earlier and more im¬ 
portant. example of the association of an altar with the provision 
of accommodation for spectator is the QvpiKi) placed in the 
orchestra of the theatre. Here the altar was the original centre 
round which were placed first provisional seats, and afterwards 
the great buildings which we find as theatres on numerous Greek 
sites. At l'nene, where alone the tkymele is still extant, it is 
placed on the side of the orchestra farthest from the stage. 

Altars were, however, not- always associated with 
temples. An altar might be set up on any sacred 
spot, with or without a precinct of some sort around 
it; and altars were also connected with the life of 
men, especially in domestic and civil surroundings. 
It was usual to have an altar of Zeus ‘Epxeios, the 

rotector of the enclosure, in the courtyard of every 

ouse ; traces of such an altar are found even in 
the palace at Tiryns. Here it was usual for the 
head of the house to otter sacrifice, especially on 
festival days. In addition to this there was the 
hestia or hearth, usually circular, and sacred to the 
goddess of the same name. Such a hearth is usually 
found in the hall of palaces of the Mycemcan age : 
its position in the house of histoiical times is doubt¬ 
ful. We should expect to find it in the pastas or 
open recess opposite the entrance, according to 
Galen’s description of the primitive house; but 
some suppose it to have been placed in the avbp&v 
or dining - room. The hearth was the centre of 
domestic life, and it was accordingly sought by a 
suppliant who claimed the right of hospitality ; at 
a wedding, fire from it was carried to the hestia in 
the new home by the bride’s mothci, thus ensuring 
the continuity oi the domestic worship. The hearth 
of the royal palace was the centre of the worship 
and hospitality of the State in monarchical times. 
It- was natural that, with the growth of democratic 
feeling, this should he transferred to the hearth of 
the SUite as the focus of civic, life ; such a hearth, 
itself usually circular, was often enclosed in a cir¬ 
cular building called a tholos ; and the ITytaneum, 
where public hospitality was dispensed, was associ¬ 
ated with it. The original character of the public 
hearth as an altar of Hestia was not, however, lost 
sight of ; the Prytanes at Athens regularly ottered 
sacrifice there. On the sacred hearth in the Pry- 
taneiim at Olympia the fire was always kept burn¬ 
ing day and night. It was also customary to set 
up altars in a market-place (agora), a gateway, or 
othci places of concourse ; and the sacrifices which 
preceded any assembly for political or other pur¬ 
poses implied the piovision of an altar for ottering 
them. Bueh altars frequently stood by themselves, 
without being attached to any particular temple 
or precinct. 

This summary of the relation of altars to other 
appliances or conditions of religious or social life 
suffices, to a great extent, as a comment on the 
classification of the reasons that led to the choice 
of various places for altars. We may assign to 
natural causes the erection of altars on mountain- 
tops or in groves, beneath sacred trees, m caves, 
beside springs, or in other situations distinguished 
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by their natural surroundings; to the same cate¬ 
gory mny be assigned altars dedicated to Zeus 
Karat/^ttT77S where liglitiling had struck, and others 
in commemoration of extraordinary phenomena; 
e.g. the altar to Phosphorus—perhaps an epithet 
of Artemis dedicated by Thrasybulus m honour 
of the mnaculous light- that led his. adventurous 
band trom Phyle to Munychia. Examples of altars 
which owe t heir ongm to social causes have already 
been given, especially those of the house and of the 
agoia In addition to the usual gods of the maiket- 
pl.ice {dfoftaioi (hoi) we sometimes find altars <>i more 
• ibstiaet. ethical significance, such as the altars of 
t'Xeoi (pity) and ol mows (sense of honour) at Athens. 
Many of the altars attached to temples or in pre¬ 
cincts would belong to this class. Altars that owe 
their origin to historical causes are not so common ; 
a good example is the ultai dedicated by t he Greeks 
to Zeus Kleutherius at Plata*a after their victory 
over the Persians. This class might be indefinitely 
enlarged if we include in it all altars that were set 
up for a special sacrifice and left as a memorial of 
it. Such were especially common in later times; 
a familiar example is ottered by the ‘taurobolic’ 
altars of Roman date. 

The form and size of altars vary very greatly, 
from a small portable block or table to a structure 
a stadium in length, and from a mere mound of 
eaith to an elahmatc combination of architecture 
and sculpture like tlie great altar at Pergamus. 
The form of a lound or oval mound, with the 
addition probably, in larger examples, of a retain¬ 
ing wall of some sort to hold it together, was to be 
found in many of t he oldest and most sacred altars. 
That of Zeus at Olympia, which was constructed 
of the ashes of victims, including those brought 
from the sacrifices on the sacied hearth at the 
Prytaneum, had a circumference, on its lower plat¬ 
form, of 125 ft., and of 3*2 on its upper portion, and 
a total height of 22 feet. The altar of Apollo 
at Delos, which was counted one of the seven 
wonders of the world, was said to be constructed 
of the horns of victims {Kepdrivos The other 

form of altar which may be regarded as primitive 
is an upstanding mass of rock, either in its rough 
state or cut to a rectangular form. The great 
altar of Athene on the Acropolis at Athens was a 
tract of natural rock, quite uneven on the top, but 
cut to a more or less square shape at the sides ; it 
was about 80 or 90 feet square. Another rock-cut 
altar, of a more regular shape, with a platform and 
steps, is that in the middle of the Pnyx from 
winch the orators addressed the people. Altars 
w ere, however, more frequently made of stone or 
marble, cut from a single block if they were small, 
or built up like any other structure if they were 
large. Small altars might be either round or rect¬ 
angular ; there does not seem to be any ritual dis¬ 
tinction between the tw r o, except that the hearth 
(tcrrla.) was usually circular; and so, perhaps, were 
the lov r altars suitable to heroes, and called by 
later authorities i<rx&pcu; but rectangular altars to 
heroes were not unusual, e.g. that in the Heroum 
at Olympia. 

When the altar w^as of any size and importance, 
the rectangular form prevailed ; and the altar was 
usually mounted on a basis which projected on one 
side, and so provided a platform (irpSOiHns) on which 
(he saerilicer stood. This was usually so placed 
that he faced towards the east; thus, in the 
normal positions of altar and temple, he would 
turn his hack on the image of the deity in the 
temple,—a fact which alone would sutlice to prove 
that the altar was the most primitive and most 
essential object in religious rites. 'Phis platform 
was of considerable extent in great altars, and was 
the place where the victims weie slaughtered, the 
portions that were selected to be burnt being con- I 


sum imI on the altar itself. Altars intended for the 
sari dice, of many victims at once, or for hecatombs, 
were necessarily of very large size. The dimen¬ 
sions of the great altar built by llieron 11. of 
Syracuse (winch is about 215 yards in length and 
about 25 yaids in width), of the altars of Zeus at 
Olympia and of Athene at Athens, have already 
been mentioned ; another example, of medium sif.e, 
is an altar near the theatre at megalopolis, which 
measures about 30 ft. by 0 ft. 0 inches. 

Where stone was not readily available, an altar 
might be constructed of other materials ; thus at 
Naucratis the altar, with its steps and jirothijsis, 
in the precinct of Aphrodite, is built, like the 
temple, of unbaked brick and faced with stucco. 
Altars of any considerable size usually consisted of 
a mere outer shell of masonry, the inside being 
filled with rubble or wuth the ashes fiom sacrifice ; 
they thus offered a convenient surface on which to 
kindle the saciificial fire. In the case of small 
stone altars which were used for lmrnt-oflormgs, 
some special arrangement was necessaiy to place 
on the top. As a rule, extant small altars are 
flat on the top. Sometimes they are hollowed into 
basins, as if to hold libations or dnnk-ollerings ; 
occasionally we find a drain to let the liquid run 
away, as in the altar found at Paphos {J H,S ix. 
239). Sometimes an altar had the form of a table 
supported upon stone legs. A good euily example 
of this typo was found in the early Dionysion vest 
of the Acropolis at Athens. The Bueotians used 
to build an altar of wood on the summit ol Mount 
Citlueron, and to let it be consumed together with 
the sacrifice. 

It was usual to give some architectural form to 
an altar, if only in the step or steps on which it 
was raised and the moulding that ornamented it at 
top and bottom. Where something moie elaborate 
was attempted, it often took the foim of Ionic, 
volutes at each end of the top moulding ; these were 
often joined at the sides by rolls such as we see on 
the capitals of Ionic columns. Large lmilt altars 
are sometimes ornamented by a Doric lric/e of 
triglyphs and metopes, occupying the whole height 
of the structure; an example of this occurs in 
the large altar already mentioned at Megalopolis. 
Often in later times the decoiation of an altar, in 
architecture and sculptuie, became more elaborate. 
The altar of Athene at ITiene was decorated with 
an attached Ionic colonnade, and with figures m 
relief between the columns. The altar of Al tends 
of Ephesus is said to have been lull of the woik 
of Praxiteles. The great altar of Asklepios at 
Cos was an elaboiate structure ; but the chief 
example of this kind was the great altar of Zeus 
at Pergamus. This consisted of a great basis, 
about 100 ft. square, ornamented with the well- 
known frieze of the giganloiuachy. A broad flight 
of steps on the west side led up to the top of this 
basis, which was surrounded by a colonnade ; in 
this space was the altar proper, consisting of 
heaped up ashes. An even larger altar Ilian this is 
said to have existed at Parium on the Propontis. 
A remarkable architectural development of the 
circulai altar is to he seen in the Thoi as or Thyniele 
(its ollicial name) at Epidnurus ; it has the form of 
a circular temple, with colonnades inside and out¬ 
side. 

Inscriptions are not usually found on altars in 
Greece. An early example is the altar with ??p<Los 
or hpiLivi’ painted on its stucco face in the Heroum 
at Olympia. The chief altsr attached to a temple 
or precinct would not require any such means of 
identification, though, where it w r as a special 
dedication, this might- he iccoided, e g. the great 
altar of Apollo at Delphi stsiles that it- w as dedicat ed 
by the Chians, and a simillci insciiption on its 
corner adds that the Chians received the privilege 
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of irpofiavTcla for tlieir gift. In the wise of altars 
to other gods than the one to whom the precinct 
belonged, inscriptions would be useful, but were 
by no means universal. They would be required 
also on altars in public places ; e.g. the inscribed 
altar in the Dipylon gateway at Athens, dedicated 
to Zeus Herkeios, lleimes, and Acamas. Where 
the object of an altar was commemorative rather 
Ilian for piactical use, the msciiption would of 
course be essential. Hut ritual ordinances as to 
sacrilices were usually inscribed, not on the altar 
itself, hut on a stela or slab set up beside it, or 
on some other convenient place in its immediate 
vicinity. 

For the ritual of sacrifice, and the manner in 
which altars were used in connexion with it, see 
SACRIFICE. Hut it should be added beie that an 
altar was usually dedicated to the service of a 
particular god, and was not used for offerings to 
any other. A good example of this is seen in the 
sixty-nine altars of Olympia, each of which had 
its proper destination, and was visited in its proper 
turn in the monthly order of sacrifices. This rule 
did not, however, preclude a common dedication to 
sexeral gods of one altar (av/xpu/xot, onofiuixioi dtol). 
There existed altars of all the gods, or of the 
twelve gods; an interesting example, probably to 
ensure the worship of some powers that might 
otherwise be overlooked, is offered by the altar of 
‘ the unknown gods ’ at Olympia. The example of 
this title quoted by St. Haul at Athens (Ac 17 2 ®) 
was, however, in the singular. Frequently two 
pods were worshipped at the same altar ; a classical 
instance is provided by the six twin altars men¬ 
tioned by Pindar in 01. v. 12 (see Scliol. ad loc.). 
In Athens, Poseidon and Ercchthcus shared a 
common altar in the Ereclitheum, and in the 
Amphianvum at Oiopus the altar has been en¬ 
larged so as to accommodate several deities (Upaic- 
tikcl ’A px- Hr. 1804, p. 91). 

In addition to their use for theritu.il of sacrifice, 
altars were also sought by suppliants, who often 
sat upon the steps, and especially by those seeking 
sawfuary. The altar in a house, whether the hestia 
or that of Zeus Herkeios, often served this pur¬ 
pose; and in a temple a suppliant would naturally 
ilacc himself under the protection of the god either 
jy clasping his image or by seating himself on the 
altar or beside it. It does not, however, appear 
that m Greek religion there wusany peculiar power 
in this connexion that belonged to tlie altar more 
than to any other part of a temple or precinct. 
The right of sanctuary usually had clearly defined 
limits w ithin which it was inviolable. Ttis worthy 
of note that when Cylon’s followers had to go out¬ 
side these limits, it was to the early image, not 
to the altar, that they attached the rope to which 
they trusted for protection. 

Litkhatdki.—S ee end of art. Ai.tar (Roman). 

Prnrst A. Gardner. 

ALTAR (Hindu).—Altais, or raised platforms, 
play an important part in the Hindu ceremonial. 
The Sanskrit for a Hindu altar is vedi , which is 
defined as ‘an altar or raised place made of Kusa 
glass, or strewed with it, and prepared for an 
oblation, for placing the vessels used at a sacrifice, 
a place or ground prepared for sacrifice* (Monier 
Williams, s.v.). The original vedi was a trench 
of varied shape, in which the sacrificial fires 
were kept, dug in the sacrificial ground. In early 
times in India, when the gods were worshipped 
by each man at his own fireplace, it was a duty 
incumbent on every householder to keep the sacred 
fire in the altar, from the very day on which the 
ceremony of the Agnvadliana, or the setting up 
of sacrilicial fires, had been performed. On that 
important occasion the sacnlicer chose his four 
priests, and erected Bheds or fire-houses for the 


Garliapatya and the Ahavaniya fires respectively. 
A circle was marked for the Garliapatya lire, and 
a square for the Ahavaniya fire; a semicircular 
area for the Daksinagni or southern fire, if that 
also was required. The ndhmryu or officiating 
priest then procured a tempoiary fiio, either pro¬ 
ducing it by friction, or obtaining it from the 
village, and, after the usual fivefold lustration of 
the Garliapatya fire]dace, he laid down the fire 
theieon, and m the evening handed two pieces of 
wood, called nrani, to the sacnlicer and his w r ife, 
for the purpose of producing by attrition the 
Ahavaniya hre the next morning. 

Tlieie were different red is for dilleient kinds of 
ollermg, as, e.g. , the large Soma altar (mahavedi) 
anil the pa&uki vedi, used lor animal sacrifice, 
which resembled the ultard oedi , or ‘noitliern 
altai’; the latter was ail altar raised with earth 
excavated in forming what is called a chdtvdla, or 
hole. The Salapalha Hrahmana compaies the 
shape of an altar to that of a woman : ‘The altar 
should be broad on the western side, contracted 
in the middle, and broad again on the eastern 
side; for thus shaped they praise a woman.* The 
shape of sacrificial altars was considered a matter 
of so much importance that thou; were special 
manuals in Sanskrit, called Sulba.sutros, which 
form part of the ancient Srautasutras, and give 
the measurements necessary for the construction 
of the altars. The diflerent shapes in which brick 
altars might be constructed are mentioned as 
early as in the Taittiriya Saiiilnta. Thus there 
iH a falcon-shaped altar built of square bricks, 
or an altar of the shape of a falcon with curved 
wings and outspread tail; a heron-shaped altar 
with two feet; one of the shape of the forepart 
of the poles of a chariot, an equilateial triangle; 
another of the form of two such triangles joined 
at their bases; several wheel-shaped or circular 
altars, tortoise - shaped, etc. The area of the 
earliest species of altars was to he 7i square 
puru§as, the term puru$a denoting the height of 
a man with uplifted arms. The area remained 
the same when a different shape of altar was 
required. This and other changes could not be 
eflecled without a considerable knowledge of 
geometry. As stated by Tliihaut, ‘squares had 
to he found which would be equal to two or 
more given squares, or equal to the difference of 
two given squares ; oblongs had to be turned into 
squares ami squares into oblongs . . . ; the last 
task, and not the least, w r as that of finding a 
circle the area of which might equal as closely 
as possible that of a given square.’ The result 
of these operations was the compilation of a series 
of geometrical rujes which are contained in the 
above-mentioned Sulbasutras. 

A lively controversy has been going on as to whether these 
geometrical rules are of Indian growth, or due to Greek niHu- 
ence, the numerous coincidences between the Sanskrit texts 
and the writings of Heron favouring the latter view-, whereas 
apt , 4 * " ” —, .. - 1— con 

_ ith the ancient sacrificial rites of the HrahmaiiH, would 

seem to render their native origin the more probable alternative. 

Though offerings in the ancient Vedic fashion 
have become very rare in India, various kinds of 
altars continue in common use for religious pur¬ 
poses. Thus the present writer saw a square vedi 
made of earth or clay, on which an open lire for 
oblations of butter had been kindled, at the conse¬ 
cration of a public tank near Calcutta. Hindu 
altars are also erected at some of the Saihskaras 
or family celebrations of the Hrulmians. Thus 
among the Deshasth Brahmans in Dharwar, it is 
customary, a few days before the ceremony of 
thread-girding, to raise a porch in front of the 
house, on the western side of which an altar is 
set up facing east. On the day of the ceremony 
the hoy is bathed and is seated on a low wooden 
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stool which is placed upon the altar, and his father 
and mother sit on either side. The chief priest 
kindles on the altar a sacred fire, into which lie 
throws offerings. On the occasion of a mariiage 
in the same caste, an altar about, six feet squaie 
and one foot high is raised. The bude and bude- 
grooni an* led to the marriage altar, and two men 
hold a cloth between them. At the lucky moment 
the cloth is drawn aside, and each for the first time 
time sees the other’s faee. Afterwanls the priest 
kindles a sacred fire on the altar, and clarified 
butter and patched grain are thrown in. The 
married couple walk thrice round the lire. Seven 
heaps of rice arc made on the altai, and a betel- 
nut. is placed on each of the heaps. The biidegroom 
lifting the bride's right foot places it, on each of 
the seven heaps successively. Among the Deshasth 
Brahmans of Bijajmr, boys on their initiation are 
led to an altar called bnhulc , where the priest 
girds them with the sacred thread, to which a 
small piece of deerskin is tied. 

liiTKUAriiiiK — Ejfgohnjj’g transl. of the datapath* Br&hmatja 
in Sim, vols. xii. xxvi (1882, 1889, with plan of uucriUc.ial 
ground with vedi), R. C. Dutt, History of Civilization m 
Annrnt India, 3 vola , Calcutta, Ibbft-lsuo, J Thibaut, ‘On 
the NulvttsiitniH*in.//M.S7fr’, vol. xliv., ‘ Asl ronoinie. Astrologies, 
und MuLhcinutik ’ in GIAP, Straasburg, 1899, A HiUehrandt, 

* Kitualldterutur,’ ib , Skrusshurg, 1897 ; A. Biirk, * Was Apas- 
tainba-Sultu Sutra ’ in ZHSIG, vols Iv lvi. 1901, 19011: BG, 
vol. x\n Dharwar, and vol. xxiu. Hijapur; Moilier Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism*, London, 1891, p. 308. 

J. Jolly. 

ALTAR (Japanese).—In Japan little distinction 
is made between the table and the altar. No 
special sanctity attaches to the latter. In Bud¬ 
dhist. temples there is a stand on which incense 
is burnt, called kodan or kbdzukuye (‘incense- 
table’). Shinto offerings are placed on small tables 
of unpainted wood. The old ritual presented that 
in the case of Greater Shrines the otlenngs should 
be placed on tables (or altars); in the case of Lesser 
Shrines, on mats spread on the earth. 

Each house may have its Buddhist domestic 
altar, or rather shrine ( Imtsudan )—a miniature cup¬ 
board or shelf where an image of a Buddha is 
deposited, or a Shinto altar ( knmtdana) where 
Shinto tokens, pictures, or other objects of devotion 
are kept. W. G. Aston. 

ALTAR (Persian).—I. In none of the ancient 
Peisian records, w bother literary or inscriptional,do 
we find a generic term for ‘altar.’* Nevertheless, 
to infei from the absence of such a term in the extant, 
records 1 hat no kind of altar was employed in the 
Zoiuastiian ritual during the period represented 
by the Inscriptions und the A vesta, would be to 
press the argument fiom negative evidence too far. 
Moreover, if the limited vocabulary of the Inscrip¬ 
tions contains no word for * altar, yet the royal 
sculptor lias left an unequivocal witness of the 
existence of altars in the Mazdaism of the early 
Aehiemenians, in the lepreselltation of the altar 
itself in bas-relief over the entrance of the tomb of 
Darius Hystaspis on the rocks at Naksh i Rustam, t 
The statements of Greek and Roman authors as 
to the absence of altars, and of temples and images, 
in early Persian worship, would seem, on the first 
view, more difficult of a satisfactory explanation.t 
Herodotus, claiming to speak fio'm personal ob¬ 
servation and research, states (i. 131 II.) that the 
Persians ‘think it unlawful to build temples or 
altars, imputing folly to those who do so.’ There¬ 
fore, ‘when about to saeniice, they neither erect 

•The (hlitya gdtu of the Avesta ( Vrndulad, viii. 81, 85; 
xiii. 17) forum no real exception, tor, etMimlognulh, it. means 
no in ore than ‘legal or eonseeuiled place,’ ami is s\noinmmis 

Gtundr. iran. Phil., u. 701, Persia, Past and Present, p. 303, 
by the game author. 

t See Dieulafo.v, L'AoropoU de Suse, p. 392. 
t See art. Tkmmjis. 


altars nor kindle lire.’ Strabo (born c. 60 B.C.), 
writing some four hundred and fifty years later, 
reiterates (XV. iii. 13) the testimony of Herodotus, 
though, in regard to the phenomena of his own 
time, he after wards modifies its application (see 
lor., cit. §§ 14-lf>). 

It is generally agreed, however, by this time, 
that the kind of altar with which Herodotus, as a 
Greek, was familiar—a raised platform in masonry, 
with steps to ascend, elected in fiont, of the temple 
and under the shadow of the sculptured stat ue of 
the deity to whom the temple was dedicated, and 
upon which animal sacrifices were immolated—was 
quite unknown amongst the Persians for a long 
period after Herodotus wrote his History. This is 
not intended to imply that animal sacrifices as 
well were foreign to the Persian worship of the 
5th cent. Ii.C. For, in the same passage, Herodotus 
describes the customs observed in such saciilices: 
‘If any intends to sacrifice to a god, he leads the 
animal to a consecrated place.’ ‘Then dividing 
the victim into parts, he noils the flesh, and lays 
it upon the most tender herbs, especially trefoil.’ 
The herbs must certainly be regarded as serving 
the purpose of an altar, upon which the flesh is 
presented for the acceptance of the deity ; for while 
it lies there, the Magus, we are told, performs the 
religious service (cf., in some respects, the use of 
the altar of peacc-ollering amongst the Ilebiews). 

The same custom was observed in the cult of 
certain Persian divinities even in Strabo’s time. 
‘They sacrifice to water by going to a lake, river, 
or fountain ; having dug a trench, they slaughter 
the victim over it . . .; then they hi> the flesh in 
order upon myrtle or laurel branches ’ (lor. cit.. § 14). 
Here we meet with an Iranian substitute for the 
Greek pw/i6s, or raised altar for immolating the 
victim, namely, the trench, which, indeed, is highly 
suggestive of the antiquity of the method of sacri¬ 
ficing to some of these natural divinities. We have 
before us what is, probably, a relic of an ancient 
method of sacrificing which goes back to the Tndo- 
Iranian period, the trench being the Zoroastrian 
counterpart of the vedi of the Vedie ritual.* 

There is another fact in connexion with ancient 
Persian substitutes for altars mentioned by 
Herodotus, which is interesting, and not, it would 
appear, without its significance. ‘The consecrated 
j daces ’ in the open air whither the victims for 
some of their sacrifices were led for slaughter, 
were on the tops of the highest mountains.f Re¬ 
membering this and the fact that the chief god 
of the Persians w r as a sky-god, do w*e not here per¬ 
ceive their true reason, or, at least, an additional 
reason oil their part for reproaching with folly, as 
they did, those who erected artificial platforms for 
sacrificing? In these mountains the pious Zoro- 
astrians saw the altars which their God had pro¬ 
vided, winch dwarfed ami rendered superfluous all 
other altars, and upon which He seemed ever to 
dwell as they gazed upon them from their distant 
homes. 

(Jn the other hand, the bas-relief sculpture over 
the royal tomb at Naksh i Rustam does not repre¬ 
sent a sacrificial altar, or indicate any substitute 
whatsover for the Gieek pu/ibs, such as the trench 
was. Its purpose and significance are entirely 
diflerent. If we wish to find amongst another 
people anything like a parallel to it, we must turn, 
not to the G reeks, but to the ancient Hebrew's. J Jke 
the Ark of the Covenant amongst the Israelites, it 
was not an instrument for presenting any tiling to 
the deity, but the resting-place of the most perfect 
* See ‘Das Apastumbu-,4ulha-Siitra: tiberselzumr von Burk; 
•ie altindischen AlLare und das tfeumetrische Wi^seti welches 
hre Kniiblruktion v jraussetzt,’ ZI)MtI, vol. lv. p. 543 IT., vol. lvi. 
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symbol anti truest visible manifestation of the 
preseri' O of that divinity, namely, the sacred file. 
The figure on the rock is, therefore, a Fire-altar, 
attesting the use of such altars unionist the J’ersians 
long before the death of Dili ms. 

Of the fact that the Persian reverence for fire 
goes hack to a very early peuod, then* can be no 
doubt.* The ]>i eminence of the Ai/nt-vu It amongst 
the Indians as well as the Iranians shows con¬ 
clusively that it was part of that common hentage 
which the Indo-Iranian period bequeathed to them. 
And the reform of Zoroaster had, no douht, as 
one of its results, the intensification and extension 
of the reverenre for that, element. + 

When we remember that the divine flame had to 
be preserved with t he most scrupulous eaie from all 
possibility of contamination,! as well as maintained 
ever unextinguished, it is natural to conclude not 
only that fiom early times there must have been a 
protection from climatic and atmospheiie dangers, 
in the form of roofed and walled edifices (see 
TemI’LKs), but that it would be equally necessary 
to circumscribe it in some vessel, and raise it suffi¬ 
ciently from the floor, so as to guard it from 
being polluted by dust or insects. Ami in the 
representation on the rock these conditions are 
fulfilled. 

In formation, judging from the bas-ielief altar,§ 
the Acluemeniaii Fire-altar seems to have consisted 
of (a) a massive plinth or pedestal, with ( 6 ) what 
appears like a stone slab, of some inches in depth, 
resting upon it, and which may very naturally be 
regarded as tin* prototype of what is now so well 
known as the Adosht ;|| (r) crowning all, theNacred 
urn, now called the Atash-dan , the 4 fire-container,’ 
wherein the divine and eternal fire burned. 

FjVcii in those early days, piobably, just as in the 
time of Strabo II and Fausanias ** (r. 180 A. i».), and 
m modem Fire-temples, this sacred vessel was full 
to its utmost capacity with the ashes of preceding 
days, and upon these the sacred flame was kept 
burning day and night with incense anti sandal¬ 
wood. 

Moreover, from the days of Cyrus onwards the 
divine fire burned, not only in the sacred vase con¬ 
cealed in the seclusion of the Atash-yah , but it, or 
at least an inferior form of it,ft invariably formed 
part of the religious processions and royal progresses 
of the Persian kings. Xenophon, in describing 
these processions (Cyrop. VIII. iii. 11-13), tells us 
that ‘ after the third chariot men followed carrying 
file on a large altar’ (<•*-’ 4cr\^P as firydX^s). 

In what respect, if at all, the tox&pa differed in 
form f i om the altar of the Atash-yah, we are unable 
to say. 'I be word &rxdpa, which Xenophon em¬ 
ploys, is variously translated in passages where it 
occurs as ‘ hearth,’ ‘ unraised altar ,’ 4 biasier.* Om* 

•See von Ferdinand Justi, ‘Die alteste iranische Religion 
und ihr Stiftcr Zarathustra* in Preusstsche Jahrbuch.tr, vol. 
Kvxviii.pp 84,86,80. Also, Shuhrastani.ed. llaarhrucker, Halle, 
I860, i pp. 281, 298; and Qoitheil, 4 Refcrencts to Zoroaster in 
Svriue and Arahic Literature ’ in Classical Studies m honour 
of Henry Printer, pp. 44-47. 

t See Jackson, Zoroaster , the Prophet of Ancient Iran. pp. 
98-100. 

J Noe Dieulato>, L'Aeropole de Suse, p. 392, n, 1. 

§ There is no reason to think that the two large real Fire- 

altars he 1 ~. ,ypn * ' 

those in use in the regular worship at any period in the history 
of the ZoroaHtnan religion. (See Jackson, Persia, Past and 
Present, p. 303, and illustration, p. 306). 

II ‘ Adftsht, Pehlevi Utishto (Dadistlin 48. 16), probahletnenl 
form6 de Atar-sta, “oi'i se tient le feu”' (DarmesLeter, Le Zend 
Areata, vol i p 1x1, note 3). 

1 4 In the middle of these (the fire-temples) is an altar, on which 
is a great quantity of ashes ’ (Strabo, loc. ait. § 16). 

** 4 In the temples of the Persians there is a room where ashes of 
a colour other than that of ordinary aHhes are found. ... lie 
puts drv wood upon the altar . . . the wood is to be ignited on 
the ashes without lire' (Pausanias, v. 27. 6). 

ft L>ieulnln\, L'Aeropole de Suse, p. 899; Tiele, Oeschiedenis 
van dn i Godsthenst in den Oudhcul, Ileel it. 2 d « Stuk, pp. 363-4, 
Amsterdam, 1901. 


would scarcely think that this portable altar would 
include the massive support which seems to have 
characteiiml the temple altar* (hut see on Sasan- 
ian altars, below, § 2) 

JSebeos (wrote c. 050-875 A.D.) states that, the 
portable altar was less elaborate than tint m nse 
m the Atash-yuh* (Quintus Cm tins [r. 04 A.D. ), 
however, assetL h that these loyal altais were made 
of silvei.t The lattei statement muy reiei only 
to the At ash-dan. Tabari, the Arabic historian 
(b. 839 A.D.), relates how Ya/dijird III., the last 
of the Saturnian kings, carefully deported with 
him the sacred lire, in its fit receptacle, from place 
to place in his hurried flight before the conquenng 
Arabs. 

From the representations on the coins of the 
period,! we learn that the sacred lire was not ex¬ 
tinguished upon the altar during the l’aithian 
domination (n.C. 250-A.l>. 220). Unloitunately, 
these coins do not assist us very materially m ascer¬ 
taining the conformation of the altar at this tune. 
Although the Fiie-alLar is a common type on the 
reverse of the pieces of the period, they contain only 
the Atash-dan , having as support the lower pait of 
the Fire-temple or Atash-yah ; that is, it is only a 
convention. Still they serve sufficiently to show 
that in its main element,, the Atash-dan , the Fire- 
altar of the Aclnomenians had peisisted and sur¬ 
vived the shock given to Zoroastiian ritual by the 
conquest of Alexander and the rule ol the Arsacids. 

It is possible, though this is by no means certain, 
that it was during this periods that the saered 
places on the high mountains, under the inlluenoe 
of foreign cults, gave room to temples, in the 
classical sense (lepbv), and consequently there arose 
the accompanying altar (/3w/x6s) foi animal sacrifices 
(cf. Strabo, loc. cit. § 15, also XI. viii. 4 ; Pausanias, 
loc. cit.). 

Other high authorities || are strongly inclined to 
assign what are, admittedly, the extant remains of 
one of these temples, the famous temple at Ivan- 
gavar, to the time of Artaxerxes n. (Mnemon) 
(404-358 n.C.), when, as we learn from several 
sources, there was a serious decadence liom ortho¬ 
dox Zoroastrianism, and a recrudescence of ancient 
cults (cf. J. H. Moulton, Thinker, 1892, vol. ii. pp. 
498-499). The last word on this mattei is yet to be 
written. 

On any theory, we are certain that in the first 
century before our era two classes of altars, at least, 
were used in Zoroastiian ritual, namely, the Fire- 
altar of the A task -yah, and the sacrificial altar 
attached to the temples erected to specilic Persian 
divinities. 

Was there not yet another altar in use at this 
period ? Certain statements in the terse account 
which Strabo gives (loc. cit.) of the religious prac¬ 
tices of the Persians would seem to justify the 
inference. 

We know that the temples of those Persian 

• ’Outre lee somptueux pyrica construito dans les villes, il 
existait encore des pyrdea ambulaiits pour Imjurls on rhsposait 
une tente apdeiale, et lc roi n'ontrait jamais en campagm- autre- 
mentqu’accompogn^de mages etde pyrites’ (Journal Asia tujue, 
180ft, p. 113 [Sebfeoe, p. 60]). For a somewhat different version of 
this passage, see l)r. Heinrich lluhsdimann, Zur trenchielite 
Armemens und der er uteri Knege der Araber (ana deni Armen- 
-™.“, d- •*._), Leipzig, 1873, p 7, n 1. 

t ' Ordo autem agmima erat tabs Ignis, quern ipsi sacrum 
>t seternum vocabant, argenteis altaribus prueferebatur. Magi 
proxuni patrium carmen canrhunt’ (iii. 3, 91.). 

I These coins were not part, of the national issues, hut belonged, 
prohahh , to the seini-indepemlent kings of Persia—Peraia in the 
narrower sense Sec Numismata Onentaha, ‘ Parthian Coinage,’ 
by Percy Oardner, p. 20 ; Sum Chron. vol. vii. pp. 237, 242, 244 ; 
and especially Justi, Grundr mm Phil ii. pp 4X6-87; Corolla 
A umismatica, Oxford, Piuft, hiude sur la Sumismatn/ue de la 
Perside, pp 63-97, PI. in hv Allotte de la Fuyt, Dorn, Col¬ 
lection des nwnnatrs sassaaides de feu le lieutenant-qiiteral J. 
de liartholminri, St. Petersburg, 1S73, passim. 

§ See Dieulafoj, L’Art Antique de la Perse , pt. v. 7-8, 10-11, 
207. 

t See Jackson, Persia, Past and Present, pp. 236-242. 
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divinities were separate and distinct from the Fire- 
templeB or Atash-ydhs (Strabo, luc. at. § 15). But 
Strabo adds that to whatever divinity the Persians 
sacrificed, they lirst addressed a prayer to lire, al 
their devotions then, as now, being performed in 
the presence of the sacred element. Fmther, in 
describing the sacrifice to water as mentioned 
above, he adds that they took gi eat care lest any 
of the blood should spurt- into the fire. The lire, 
in this ease, cannot have been that of the Atash- 
gdh , but a fire on some kind of altar or brasier 
present at the place of sacrifice (§ 14). This fire 
would naturally be of an inferior grade to that 
used in the Atash-gdh , and consequently it is quite 
conceivable that it may have served both for boil¬ 
ing the flesh* and for rcpiesenting the fire of the 
A ta sk yah as the symbol of the nature and pres¬ 
ence o/ the deity. (See below, § 3 ). 

If the infeience is collect, we have here tin 
parent, so to speak, of the Fire-altar employed at 
the present day in the Jzashnah-(1 ah, or place 
where the religious rites aie performed. 

2 . On Sasanian coins of all peiiods, the Fire-altar 
is a constant type, modified, as it is, from time to 
time. On some of the earlier pieces we observe 
that there are, attached to the sides of the altar, 
metal feet I in the form of lions’ paws, which seen 
to rest upon what were probably intended for 
handles wherewith to carry the altar. It, is, how¬ 
ever, conceivable that these were a feature of only 
the movable altar already described, but were not 
characteristie of the altar of the Atash-yah. How¬ 
ever, in the later coins of the period this feature 
disappears, and we have merely the central sup¬ 
port in the form of a short column with a base, 
and crowned, as in the older coins, by the Adosht , 
which, in turn, supports the Atash-ddn.% 

Whether it was the great reform of Zoroastrian¬ 
ism inaugurated and developed by the Sasanian 
kings that abolished the practice of animal sacri¬ 
fice, or whether it had fallen into disuse before 
the rise of that dynasty (ef. Diculafoy, L'A cropole 
de Suss, p 402, Note 2), there can be no doubt that 
from Sasanian times onwards no places for real 
sacrifices are to be counted among Zoroastrian 
altars. 

The daitya-gatu was no doubt more extensive 
than a mere shrine for the Atash-dan of the 
Bahrain Fire, but its remaining part was the shelter 
of another, only inferior, Fire-altar, already con¬ 
jectured to exist in earlier times, namely, the 
small Fire-altar of the Izashnah-Gdh (as witness of 
this, see the elaborate ritual of Avesta, Vend. v. 39, 
etc.). These are the two classes of altars in use 
among the Zoroastrians of Persia and the Parsis 
of India at the present day. 

3 . Modern Fire-altars, while always retaining the 
two most essential out of the three parts of which 
Sasanian and, probably, as we have seen, earlier 
altars consisted, namely, the Adosht and the Atash- 
ddn, vary somewhat in the form of the latter from 
those found on the coins and sculptures. 

The A tash-ddns seen by Anquetil du Perron at 
Surat (see Zend Avesta, ii. pi. x. ; Darmesteter, 
Le Zend Avesta, i. pi. iii.), consisted of large round 
vases of metal, much like our garden flower-vases, 
with a foot like a goblet and widening upwards, 
the larger one measuring three and a half feet in 
height, and three in diameter at the brim. Each 
stood upon its Adosht, about six inches in height. 
The size and degree of elaboration which char¬ 
acterize the Atash-ddn depend in the lirst place 
upon the wealth of the community worshipping 
* See Ruwlmsmi, Five. Ureal Monarchies of the Ancient 
iCa stern World, vol. iii. p. Hoi), London, 1871. 

t Sec* Nina. Chrun., New Senes, vol. mi. ‘Sasanian Coins,’ 
PI. i. 

I See Sum. Chron. vol xii. pi. ii.-v, and, in general, Dorn, 
op. cit 


at its shrine, and especially upon the quality oi 
the fire it contains : whether it is the Bahrain Fire, 
the purest and most sacred of all earthly lires, or 
the Atash i Adardn, the lire of the second grade, 
or only that used in the Izashnah-khunah. 

The larger of the two fire-altars which Anquetil 
saw was that of an Atash i Ada ran, placed, of 
course, in the Atash-yah, ; the smaller one was 
that in use in the Jzashnah-Gdh. The latter 
contains the lowest grade of the hierarchy of 
sacred fires; it is the icpresentalive, though not 
the equal, of the flies of the A lash-yah (Darme¬ 
steter, Le Zend Avesta, i. p. lxiii). In front of this 
altar the priestly rites and religious ceiemoines 
are performed (see SACRIFICE and OFFKRlN(i.s). 
Ill large temples, such as that at Kolaba, described 
by Darmesteter (op. at.), tlieio are as many as six 
01 these small altars, wheie as many pairs of priests 
are able, simultaneously, to pel foim tlicir ministra¬ 
tions. Tins is the clash of altar found 111 the 
numerous diidgdhs, or small chapels, which have 
no Atash-gdh attached. 

Unlike the sacred liie on the altars of the Atash- 
gdhs, the lire of these altars ma> he allowed to go 
out, and he kindled again whenever the faithful 
Zoioastrians assemble to peifoim then devotions 
and ceiemonies. A small alfai of this class is 
iound also in all pious and orthodox Zoioaslnau 
homes (see Dieulafoy, Jf A cropole de Suse, PL 
xvi.). 

Litbratur*.—T he principal works have almiih hoen re 
ferrvd to in the body of Iht* article. Dieulafoy’s L'Acm■ 
pole de Fuse, p. 8.M'll. (Paris, 18SMMH!), is the on!\ work which 
treats, with anything like fulness, of anrn nt as well as 
modern altars. Scattered references 111 Uicck and Roman 
authors have been collected and translated b\ (J) Wilson, Farsi 
licitaion, p. 182 tf., Bombay, 1848, (2) Haug, lissaas on the 
Hatred Language . . . and Jlrligum of the Fanis, p. 711., 
London, 1884 'i'hese two works contain other releiunt matter. 
On modern altars, see Anquetil du Perron, Zend Avesta, 
Ouvrage de Zuroastre, vol. 11 . pp. 581, 6(18-71, l’l x., Paris, 1771; 
C. de Harler, Avesta, Ltvre Sacrl det> Sectatevis de / oroastre, 
vol 11 . p. 10If.; Darmesteter, Le Zend Avesta, vol. 1 . p. lix- 
lxin, PI. 11 .- 1 V., vi., Paris, 18H2. E. EDWARDS. 

ALTAR (Polynesian).—The Polynesian altar, 
or fata, w r as essentially a table for the gods, ami 
was constructed of wood, thus forming a striking 
contrast to the stone altars found in practically all 
other parts of the world. In Tahiti, the altar was 
situated either befoie or in the martn, or temple 
(Moerenhout, Voyages aux ilcs du Grand Ocean, 
Paris, 1837, i. 470—471); while in Hawaii, w here 
the pyramidal marce was replaced by the harm, 
the figure of the god was put in the inner apart¬ 
ment to the left of the door, w’ltli the altai immedi¬ 
ately in front of it (Ellis, Polynesian Rescan has, 
2nd ed. London, 1832-1836, iv. 89). The usual type 
of the Polynesian altar is admirably described by 
the missionary William Ellis, as follows (i. 344-345 ; 
cf. Cook, Trotsidine Voyage, Paris, 1785, ii. 152-153, 
350, iii. 388): ‘ Domestic altars, or those erected 
near the corpse of a departed friend, wore small 
wicker structures ; those in the public temples were 
large, and usually eight or ten feet high. The sur¬ 
face of the altar was supported by a number of 
wooden posts or pillars, often curiously carved and 
•olished. The altars were covered with sacred 
toughs, and ornamented with a border or fringe 
of rich yellow plantain leaves. Beside these, there 
were smaller altars connected witli the temples; 
some resembling a small round table, supported 
by a single post fixed in the ground. Occasionally, 
the carcase of the hog presented in sacrifice was 
placed on the large altar, while the heart and some 
•thei internal parts wore laid on this smaller altar, 
v Inch was called a fata aiai. Gildings and saeri- 
ices 0 / every kir.d, whether diessed or not, wine 
placed upon the altar, and remained theie till de¬ 
composed.’ A Tahitian altar is described and pic- 
.ured by Wilson (Missionary Voyage to the Southern 
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Pacific Ocean, London, 1799, p. 211) ah being forty 
feet long and seven wide, anti resting on sixteen 
wooden pillars eight feet in height. It was covered 
with thick matting which hung down the side in 
fringes, and on it was a rotting pile of hogs, turtles, 
fish, plantains, coconuts, and other offerings. Since 
the Polynesians had no burnt-offerings, and since 
the sacrifices to the gods were, of course, tahu, this 
unsavoury procedure was unavoidable. In Tahiti, 
the victim was usually dead when placed on I he 
fata , and there were also stone altars on which 
the heads of human victims were placed. The 
type of altars here described did not differ materi¬ 
ally from the class represented by the Hawaiian 
rere, on which human victims were laid face down¬ 
ward, covered with sacrilices of sacred pig, and left 
to decay (Ellis, iv. Itt2). 

The same distinction which prevails among the 
Melanesians (wh. see), is found in the Polynesian 
altars, which include not only the fata here de¬ 
scribed, hut also the fata fupapau, or altar for 
the dead, which was six or seven feet in height, 
and received a corpse immediately after death. 
This fata fupapau was covered by a cloth which 
irotected the dead body from the elements (Moeren- 
lout, i. 470-471, 547) ; to the corpse food was 
offered daily for six weeks or two months. This 
covering is also extended in the Marquesas, where 
altars to the tikis and spirits of the dead are fre¬ 
quent along the roads and by the houses (Waitz- 
Gerland, Anthropologic dcr Naturvolkcr, vi. 387, 
Leipzig, 1872; ef. Cook, ii. 301), to the small marcc 
(Serauf in IS Anthropologic, xvi. 475-484) At the 
mam fata, or altar raising, the altar was decorated 
with mero branches and coconut leaves, while the 
offerings were pigs, plantains, and the like, but not 
human sacrifices (Ellis, i. 349). 

IjJTKRATCicr - Waitz-Gcrland, Anthrojsdogie der Natur- 
volker. vi 378, 884, 387-388 (Leipzig, 1872) 

Louis H. Guay. 

ALTAR (Roman).—Much of what lias been said 
about altars in Greek lehgion applies to Homan 
religion also, especially m the ease of customs 
or rituals borrowed from Greece. Indeed, most 
treatises or articles do not make any distinction 
between the two. Here only those eases will be 
mentioned as to which w*e have independent evi¬ 
dence for Homan practice, or in which Homan 
practice differed from Greek. 

1. As to names, Varro (as quoted by Servius, 
AEn. ii. 535) asserts: 4 Diis superis altaria, terres- 
tribus aras, inferis focus dieari.’ Hut this distinc¬ 
tion, like that between /3w/x<5s and texdpa in Greek, 
is by no means universally observed by Latin 
writers, though there seems to he a general im¬ 
pression, in accordance with the etymology, that 
altaria are usually higher structures than arm. 
Lofty altars were thought suitable to Jupiter and 
the gods of heaven, low ones to Vesta and Earth. 
Natural or improvised altars, especially those built 
of turf, are familiar in Latin literature {e.g. Horace, 
Od. III. viii. 3-4 : 4 Positusquecarbo ill despite vivo’). 
Such altars were set up all over the country, especi¬ 
ally in connexion with sacred groves or trees; but 
they tended, as Greek mlluence spread, to be super¬ 
seded by altars of stone or marble. Some of the 
earliest "and most sacred altars in Home seem not 
to have been attached to any particular temple; 
among these were the ara maxima, sacred to Her¬ 
cules, and the mysterious subterranean altar of 
Census, which was uncovered only once or twice 
in the year during lestivals. 

2 . When altars are associated with temples, their 
position varies. Vitiuvius (IV. viii.) states that 
altars ought to face east, and should be placed on 
a lower level than the images of the gods in the 
temple, in order that the worshippers may look up 
to them. The orientation of templeB being much 


more varied in Italy than in Greece, that of the 
altar varies also. Homan temples are usually 
raised upon a high substructure approached by 
steps ; and the altars at Pompeii are usually placed 
either in the open area in front of the steps or on a 
platform part of the way up. The sacrifice!' appears, 
trom the position of the altars, to have stood, in 
some eases, with Ins side to the temple, in some 
eases with his back toil, lieie, as in Gieece, the 
usage seems to show' that sacrilices offered to a god 
on his alfar were not directly offered to the image 
which symbolized his presence,—that, in short, we 
have not cases of genuine ‘idolatry.’ Hut, m the 
scenes of sacrifice frequently represented on Homan 
reliefs, it is common for either a recognizable 
temple or a small statue of a god to be indicated 
behind the altar, probably as an artistic device to 
show to whom the sacrifice is offered. 

3. There w'ere also altars in Homan houses. Tt 
appears that, in primitive houses in Italy, the 
hearth served both for sacrifices to the domestic 
gods and for cooking purposes; this must have 
been in the atrium or central living-room. In 
farmhouses, where the kitchen with its hearth 
was still the pnncipal room, we find a survival 
of this arrangement in the shrine for the household 
gods affixed to the wall close by the hearth ; an 
example occurs in the villa at Hosco Heale. In 
Pompeiian houses the health has been tiansferrod, 
for practical purposes, fiom the ntnuni to the kit¬ 
chen ; and that its religious functions accompanied 
it is shown by the fact that here also a shnne or 
painted figures of the domestic gods aie often found 
in the kitchen near the health. More frequently, 
however, the household wot ship was moie con¬ 
veniently carried on at a small shrine provided for 
the purpose, either in a special room or in canons 
positions in the atrium, peristyle, or garden. Such 
shrines usually consisted of a niche, with either 
statuettes or painted images of the domestic gods, 
the lares and penates, the genius of the house, and 
serpents; and in front was placed a small altar of 
a usual type. In one case a small fixed altar was 
found in a dining-room ; piobahly portable altars 
were generally employed for the offeiings which 
usually accompanied all meals, when they were 110 
longer held in the common living-room 01 kitchen. 

4 . Of the common hearth oj a riltj we have the 
most familiar example in that of Vesta at Home, 
where the undying lire was tended by the Vestal 
Virgins. This was, doubtless, circular, as was the 
temple that contained it. Small altars wore com¬ 
monly placed in the streets, usually w tth a niche, 
or at least a painting on the wall behind, to indicate 
the gods to whom the altar was dedicated—some¬ 
times the lares c.ompitalcs or street gods, sometimes 
other deities, 

5 . As regards the form of altars in early Italian 
religion, we have not much information. The Ara 
Voleani, discovered in the recent excavations of 
the Forum, was an oblong mass of natural rock, 
with its sides scarped aw ay ; it was restored with 
stone and covered with stucco after some damage 
in quite early times, possibly at the Gallic invasion. 
Among the primitive objects of cult found under¬ 
neath the famous black stone was a rectangular 
block, which was probably an ultar. Homan altars 
were probably influenced in form considerably by 
Etruscan custom, which seems, fiom vase paintings 
and other evidence, to have favoured some curious 
and fantastic shapes. Hut we have little evidence 
of this in Homan monuments. From Imperial 
times the evidence is abundant ; the forms are in 
their origin dependent upon those of Greece, though 
they soon enter on an independent development of 
their own. The magnificent architectural struc¬ 
tures of Hellenistic times found a counterpart in 
the Ara Paeis Augusta*, which was surrounded by 
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reliefs with allegorized and ceremonial scenes, and 
is pel haps the most characteiistie example of tlie 
scul])ture of the Augustan age. Smaller altars, 
both round anil square, aie provided with artistic 
decoration in the naturalistic garlands caned m 
the marble, where the (1 reeks would have hung 
real ones, and in the reliefs, frequently representing 
sacrifices, but including many other appropriate 
subjects. In these it is possible to trace a de- 
\elopment which, however, concerns the history 
of sculpture rather than that of religion. .Simpler 
architectural decorations follow the Greek models ; 
raised rolls at each end, faced by Ionic volutes, 
and bands of triglyph ornamentation, are very 
common. We also find sometimes on reliefs an 
ornamental canopy limit on the top of an altar. 
In Homan custom, altars were far more fiequently 
than in Greece erected merely in commeinoiation 
of a sacrifice, whether actually made upon them or 
not; in such cases the inscription was the essen¬ 
tial tiling, the altar form being little more than a 
convention. On the other hand, altars for actual 
use were frequently supplied with arrangements 
convenient in practice, such as basins to receive 
libations, and duets to carry away the liquids. 

6 . Smaller portable altars, either for incense or 
for minor ofleiings, wore frequently used; some 
have been found at Pompeii and elsewheie, but 
they are not easy to distinguish from tripods or 
other tables. It is doubtful whether the gartt- 
bttlnm or marble table, frequently found behind 
the impluvium in the atrium of Pompeiian houses, 
should be considered as an altar in origin. If, as 
has been suggested, it originally stood beside the 
hearth, it may have served this purpose, though 
it may have been merely a dresser. A peculiar 
interest attaches to this table in the matter of 
religious evolution, if we accept its sacred signifi¬ 
cance ; fur it plays an important part in the theory 
of the development of tne plan of the primitive 
Christian church from the atrium of the dwelling- 
house. 

‘ Between the tablinum and the open part of the atrium stood 
an ornamental stone table, the only reminder of the snored 
hearth. It is a very striking fact. that this is precisely the 
position of the hol\ 'table m the basilica, when we take Into 
account the similarity of many of these tables with the most 
ancient [Christian] altars, we can hardly fail to admit a Hose 
relation between them’ (Lowry, Christian Art and Archaeology, 
London, 1901, p. 100). 

7 . The association of altars with tombs in Homan 
custom is somewhat confusing. Tombs frequently 
take a form resembling an altar (cippus ); and it is 
natural to associate this with offerings to the dead, 
even if the altars be merely commemorative and 
not intended for actual use ; the word ara is 
even applied to tombstones in inscriptions. On 
the other hand, Vergil describes a funeral pyre as 
‘ara sepulcn’ {/Kn. vi. 177). Tins altar, on which 
offerings to the dead were consumed together with 
his body, may be symbolically represented by the 
altar-tomb. 

LiTKRATriiK. —The fullent and most recent account of altarn, 
Greek and Roman, is that by Reisch in Pauly - Wisaowa, h.v. 
‘Altar,’where references to earlier authorities are given. An 
article with illustration is in Darcmberg-Snglio, Diet, de-s 
A ntu/uitSs, h.v. ‘ Aru.* For Pompeiian nltars see Mau, Pompeii, 

1 fW ; for the decoration of Roman altars, Mrs. Strong, Roman 
Sculpture, 1907 See also the Handbooks of Antiquities, Buch 
as Hermann, Lehrbuch, ii. ‘ Gottesdienstliche Alterthmner ’; 
Iwan Muller, 11andb der klaxx. AUertumHivi.8senHr.haft, v. 8 
'CJneeh. Sakralaltertumer' (Stengel, pp. 10-15), v. 4 ‘Religion 
und Cult us der Romer (Wissowa), and Indexes of these works. 
See also A. de Molin, Tie Ara ajntd Grcrc.as (Berlin, 18S1) 

K. A. Garunkr. 

ALTAR (Semitic).— 1 . Primitive conditions.- 
The primitive Semites regarded trees, crags or 
rocks, and springs as deities, and in the earliest 
times hi ought their gifts into direct contact with 
the god by hanging them on the tree, rubbing 
them on the rock, or throwing them into the 
spring or well. Evidences of the survival of these 


customs in Arabia, the primitive Semitic borne, 
are known, and some of them survive even be¬ 
yond its holders, both in Arabia and in Pales¬ 
tine trees are found hung with the relies of such 
ofleiings.* Gifts were thrown into the Zemzcni at 
Mecca,t and into other springs. J That they were 
also brought into contact with rocks, appears from 
the ritual of the massrbdh described below The 
simplest allai was a natural rock, the top of which 
contained a channel by which the blood was con¬ 
veyed to a sacred cave 'below, as was the ease with 
the sacred rock 111 the Mosque of Omar at Jeru¬ 
salem. Such rocks are still used by the Arabs as 
places of saciihce (see Curtiss, lhbl. World, xxi. 
‘255, *250). Sometimes the blood was conveyed by 
a rivulet to a sacred well. Such a rivulet was the 
Uhahghnh at Mecca, which flowed into the Zem/em.g 
No doubt in the earliest times the deity was sup¬ 
posed to dwell m or he identical with a crag, one 
pait of which was taken as an altar because of its 
natural formation. Out of these primitive con¬ 
ditions there were two lines of development, one of 
which pioduced the altars of later times, and the 
other t he massrbdh. 

2 . Stone altars.—The earliest altai of artificial 
construction was appaiently a rough heap of 
stones, which lepresented a mountain lop 01 a crag 
in which the god had been thought to dwell. 
Such altars were made of unhewn stones, and weie 
sometimes surrounded by artificial tienches (1 K 
1 H 3 “). Traces of such altars are found among the 
Israelites and the Arainseans (cf. 2 Jv 10 10,r \ Ezk 
43 13 , and 1 Mac 4 45,r *). They were probably at first 
rude cairns, which suggested a mountain peak. 
The remains of such can 11 s may still he seen at 
Suf and on Mount Nebo, as well as in many other 
parts of the East (see Condor, Heth and Moab, 
181 II.; andHaiton, A Year's Wandering, 1*13). 

Altars of earth. In lieu of such an altar as 
this, it w r as possible in early times to make an 
altar of earth. Such an altar is permit ted 111 the 
‘Book of the Covenant.,' Ex 2 (F 4 *‘‘“’ (E), though 
we have no description of one in the OT. Possibly 
Macalister is right in thinking that he discovered 
an altar of this type at Gezer, for in connexion 
with the high place there he found a hank of earth 
aliout 11 ft. in length, which was baked so hard 
that it was exceedingly difficult for the workmen 
to cut through it.|| Underneath this bank weie a 
number of human skulls. As human sacrifice 
formed a part of early Semitic worship, it is pos¬ 
sible that this bank once served as such an altai. 
Though by no means certain, this is a suggestive 
possibility. Light on the altar of earth may pos¬ 
sibly be obtained from the Samaritans. The wi iter 
in 1903 saw their preparations on Mt. Gemini for 
the Passover, and when he asked if they had an 
altar, they said ‘yes,’ and showed him a hole dug 111 
the ground—perhaps 18 in. in diameter and 10 in. 
deep. From this a conduit of oblong shape led 
off Over the hole the sheep were killed, and the 
blood llowed into the conduit to be soaked up by 
the earth. Analogy with the rock-cut altar at 
Petra deseiihed below hIiows, howevei, that this is 
not a complete altar, but only the slaughter-place. 
The complete earthen altar was a mound of earth, 
plus one of these earthen slaughter-places. 

4 . Massebahs.— A not her development from the 
primitive crag was the Arabic mtsb or Hebrew 
mass*bdh. This was a stone pillar of conical 
shane, frequently resembling in a lough way a 
phallus, in which the god w'as supposed to dwell. 
The fat and oil of sacrifices were smeaied on this 

* Bee Boughtt, Arabia Dcscrta, i. 449ff. ; and Burton, A 
Year's Wouaering in Ihblc Lands, 10‘2. 

t Bee Barton, Semitic Origins, 235. 

J Cf VV. R Smith, Ret. 0 /Sent \ 177. 

§ Bee Wellhauaen, Rcste arab. Undenlums*, 103 ff 

II Bible Side-Lights from the Mound of Gezer, 66. 
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stone, so that it served at once as an emblem of 
deity and as an altar. It was a bethel (tin 28 17,r -). 
Sometimes such a pillar stood alone, sometimes one 
or two honorific stones were placed by it,* some¬ 
times the number of stones was made seven,t and 
at Ciezer the whole number of these standing 
pillais was ten.t High places adorned with such 
stones have in recent years been discovered at Tell 
es-Safi,* at l*ctta,§ at Megiddo,§ and at Gezer.JI 
When the number of stones is more than one, it is 
usually easy to identify the bethel , as if is worn 
smooth from the contact of offerings. These 
pillars were common to both the llamitic and the 
Semitic, world,II and developed in course of time 
into the Egyptian obelisk. 

5 . Meat cooked in a pot hung on three sticks.— 

At this early time probably the larger part of each 
sacrilice was cooked and eaten by the worshipper, 
as in 1 S 2 ,3 ‘ lfl . Probably in the eaihest 

period the flesh was boiled in a pot, as described 111 
Samuel, and as represented on some early Bab. 
seals ami in an early hieroglyphic Bab. inscrip¬ 
tion. ** The Bab. pictures represent the pot as 
resting in the crotch of crossed sticks, as in course 
of time the fashion of roasting the meat instead of 
boiling it came in. The transition in Israel is 
noted in 1 S 2 14 ' 1 *. It is quite probable that this 
transition maiked a stage of culture which was 
at turned at dillcicnt periods in different parts of 
the Semitic world, and that one of its consequenees 
was the institution of huint-offenngs—or offerings 
consumed by lire, of whi»*h the deity was supposed 
to inhale the smoke. Tins transition led to the 
election of In e-altars. These were ultimately of 
sevetnl kinds, and the evolution of them proceeded 
along two lines. 

6 . Ariels.—One way of making a fire-altar was 
to add a fire-heai th to a ma.s.st huh. This was 
actually done at Aksmn in Abyssinia, where such 
structures have been found. IT Pei haps the 4 ariels* 
of Moah, mentioned in 2 S 23 20 and on the Moabite 
Stone (lines 12 and 17), were structures of this 
nature. They were si natures which could he 
dragged away, and were connected with the shrines 
of <lahwell, as well as with those of other deities. 
This is evident from line 17 of the Moabite Stone, 
and f j oiii Is 2b 1, "■ 7 , where the name is figuratively 
applied to .Jerusalem. 

W K Smith supposed that, the pillars of .laehin and Boaz, 
which stood before the temple of Solomon at .Jerusalem, were used 
as fire-altars also JJ Herodotus (11 44) tells us of two similar 
pillars at Ts c, one of emerald and the other of n<>ld, which shone 
hiighth at night This latter fact was poshil>l\ due to some sort 
of (ire, fed eilhei hj burning fat or some similar substance, eon- 
nertwi w ith t hem Possibly all these pillars were developed, like 
the altar massebahs of Aksuni, out ot the primitive pillar. 

7 . Rock-cut altars.—Another development from 
the primitive mountain crag was the rock-cut 
altar. This represents a later stage of culture 
than the altar of unhewn stones. That was an 
artificial imitation of a mountain crag, but it was 
built of stones on which man had lifted up no 
tool. Human labour had placed the stones one 
upon another, but was coulined to that alone. 
Bock-cut altars, on the other hand, are projections 
of native rock which human hands have fashioned 
into a foim better suited to the purposes of sacri¬ 
fice. tine such was unearthed by Beilin at 

* Of. Bliss and Macalmter, Excam turns in Palestine, 32. 

t Sue llerod 111 . K, who says the Arabs had seven. 

t Maonlwter, op at 67. 

<1 Hee Robinson, Biblical World , xvii GfT, ; Curtiss, PEFSt, 
190(). 350 IT . Ijibbev and Hoskins, Jordan Valien and Petra, ii. 
175-1ST. For Megiddo, cf. Machnchten der Zeit. Deut. Palos. 
Ver , 100,"., 47. 

II Macalistcr, Bible Side-Lights from the Mound of Gezer, 6G. 

IT See the Fifth Dynasty temple restored in Erman’s A <)f/pt. 
Eel. 46 . 

** See Scheil, DHeaatum e.n Perse, ii. 130, and compare Bar¬ 
ton in JAOS xxii 122 n 31, and 128 n. 9. A similar scene is 
figured on a seat in the writer’s possession. 

ft See Theodore Bent, Sacred City of the Ethiopians, 180 ff. 

Jt Rel. of SemA, 488 ff. 


Taanacli.* This consists of a stone about, half 
the height of a man, lotiglily rounded at. the top, 
hut squaie at the base. At the corners rude Hteps 
have been cut in the stone, and the toil is slightly 
hollow. It appears to have been used for libations 
only, and never for tire offerings. 

Another ex amide of a rock-cut altar is found in 
the rock-cut liigh-place which was discoveiod at 
Petra in the year 19H0.+ This altar is 9 ft. 1 in. 
long, 6 ft. 2 in. wide, and 3 ft. high. It is 
approached on the east side by a flight of steps, on 
the top of which the officiating priest could stand. 
On the top of the altar is a depression 3 ft. H in. 
long, 1 ft. 2 in. wide, and 3^ in. deep. This was 
apparently the fire-pan of the altar. O 11 three 
corners 01 this altar there are depressions cut, 
which have suggested to some the possibility that, 
when complete, it was adorned at the corners with 
horns of bronze. This is, of course, only con¬ 
jectural. 

Just to the south of this altar, and separated 
from it only by a passage-way, is a platform which 
seems to have been used for the pie paint ion of 
sacrifices. It is 11 ft. 9 in. long tiom noitli to 
south, 10 ft. 6 in. wide, and 2 ft. 9 in. high. It is 
ascended by four steps at the north-east corner. 
I 11 the top of this platform there are cut two con¬ 
centric circular pans, the larger of which is 3 ft. 8 in 
in diameter and 3 in. deep, and the smaller 1 ft. 5 in. 
in diameter ami 2 in. deep. From the lower pan a 
rock-cut conduit, 3 ft. 2 in. long, 2 in. wide, and 
3 in. deep, leads away. This platform was, no 
doubt, used for the slaughter of the victims, and 
these basins were designed to catch the blood, and 
the conduit to conduct it away.it 

When we lemeniber the importance attached to 
the blood by the early Semites, and tlieii feeling 
that it should be oflered to the deity (ef. 1 S 14 3334 
and l)t ii>ie. aa-aa.«), ^ becomes clear that this 
platform was as important a part of the altar aa 
the other. Some scholars have called it, because 
of the circulai basins cut in it, the 4 round altar.* § 
Analogy makes it clear that the tieneh of the 
Samaritans, referred to above, is in reality a part 
of an altar. 1 ’iobably every altar of earth in 
ancient, times was accompanied by a slaughtering- 
place similar to the one seen on Mount Gemini. 

8 . Altars of incense.—A still later form of the 
altar—later from the standpoint of cultural 
development—was a small portable altar carved 
out of a stone. Such altars were developed in 
many parts of the Semitic, world, and are de¬ 
ad ibed more fully below in connexion with the 
altars of the different nations. They were used 
for the burning of fat or of sweet-smelling incense, 
and probably came into use at a time when, 111 
ordinary sacrifices, such parts of the ofleimgonly 
were given directly to the deity, the other and 
more edible pat ts becoming the property of the 
priests. 

9 . Bronze altars.—At the farthest remove cul¬ 
turally from the primitive Semitic altar stands 
the luon/e altar. Not made of an unmanufactuied 
product like stone, it is an altar of a civilized, ami 
not ot a pmmtive, people. Such altars aie found 
among the Babylonians, Assyrians, JMuenidans, 
ami Hebrews. Our knowledge of their f 01111 s is 
set forth below in describing the altars of these 
nations. 

10 Arabian altars.—Tbe only large altar that 
can in any sense be called Arabian which lias, so 
far as the writer knows, been studied by Europeans, 

* See Selim, Tell Ta'anek, p 36 

f (’f PEFSt, 1900, p 3 f>o ff. ; Bibl. World l vol. xvii p. 611. j 
Brunnow and Donmszewski, Provincio Arabia, i. 241, 242; and 
Niolnen, Altainb Mimdrehguin, 172-177. 

J Set- the references tn note f. 

§ So \\ 1 1 son and Robinson ; see Brunnow and Domagzewski, 
op. cit. p. 243. 
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is the great altar at Petra, described above (§ 7). 
That rock-cut altar may, however, be an Edomite 
or Nabutu'an work, and indicative of their civiliza 
tions rather than of the civilization of the Atabs. 
Indeed, the ime of tools upon it makes it prnhabl 
that it. was constructed by people who had los 
the primitive simplicity and poverty of thought 
which attached to all things Arabian in earlj 
times. 

The purely Arabian altars were, as they stil 
are, spurs of natural crags, or stones containing 
hollows to receive the blood (see Curtiss, Jiibl. 
World , xxi. 255, 256). 

From South Arabia a very interesting altar o. 
incense has come, which is now in the Berlin 
Museum.* It is a little over 2 ft. high. It tapers 
slightly as it rises, until within about 7^ in 
from the top. At this point a slight shoulder 
projects, above which the stone broadens again 
On one side, in an ornamental framewoik carved 
in stone, uses a pyramid, the blunt apex of whicl 
is surmounted by the thin crescent of the moon. 
The horns of the descent are turned upward, and 
a star or representat ion of the sun-disc occupies its 
centre. 

Petrie discovered three such altars of incense in 
the temple at Serabit el-Khadem in Sinai. + It is 
true that this was ostensibly an Egyptian temple, 
but then 1 can be little doubt that Semitic customs 
and practices found their way into it. Of the 
altars found here, the highest was 22 inches. It 
had on the top a cup hollow, 3£ in. wide and 
i in. deep. One of these altars presented on 
the top a burnt, surface, about \ in. deep, and 
its sides were blackened. All of them were cut 
so as roughly to resemble an hour-glass in shape, 
though one of them continued to taper well up to 
the top. 

11 . Aramaean altars.—In 2 K 16 10fr * we are told 
of an altar in 1 )amascus which the Judiean king 
Ahaz saw, and which so pleased him that he had one 
made like it and placed in the Temple at Jerusalem. 
Probably the altar described by Ezekiel (43‘ 317 ) is 
a description of it. If so, it w r as built of stones, 
and consisted $ of a base 27 ft. square and 18 in. 
high, along the top of which ran a moulding 9 in. 
wide. On this arose a square of 24 ft., which was 
3 ft. high ; on this a square of 21 ft., which was 6 
ft. in height; and above this arose the hearth of 
the altar, 16 ft. square and 6 ft. high. It was 
Approached by steps on the east side. The whole 
struetuie was about 17 ft. high, and at its corners 
were projections of some kind called ‘horns.’ It 
is only by inference that we carry these dimen¬ 
sions back to the altar at Damascus. Of course, 
between Ahaz and Ezekiel there may have been 
modifications, but when the influence of religious 
conservatism is taken into account, our inference 
seems to he justified. 

As noted above (§ 10 ), the altar at Petra was 
perhaps a Nahatiean structure. If so, it should 
oe counted an Aramiean altar. 

A few smaller Nahatiean altars, of the kind 
called altars of incense above, have been discovered. 
One such was found at Kanatha, and bears a 
Nabatman inscription. On one side of it a bullock 
is carved in a rather primitive type of art. § 
Another Nabataean altar of similar type from 
Palmyra has two hands carved on its side below 
an inscription. |l A fragment of a basaltic altar 
found at Kanatha, caived with the head of a bul- 

* See Mordtmann. llnn/ar Jnschriften vnd Alterthumer, PI. 
iii.; and Nielsen, Altarab M ondrelnjwn, 135. 
f See l’etne, Researches in Sinai, ] 33-135. 

X Of. Toy, 1 Ezekiel,’ p 101 m Ilanpt’s SHOT. 

§ See Sarhau, SBAW (1800) 1050 and PI. x.; Clermont- 
Oannean, Recital d'archtolopie orient ale, iii. 75 and PJ. 1 ., also 
ib. ii. 108 ff ; Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions, p 84. 

U Cf. Clermont-Ganneau, op. cit. i. 117 and PI. 1 . 


lock,* betrays such excellent artistic workmanship 
that it can hardly he Nabata'an, hut is probably 
Greek. Another Nabata*an altar, found by the 
Princeton expedition, is pictured by Eittmann.t 
It consists of a straight stone, the shoulders of 
which are rounded as the top is approached. This 
is set in a larger base. The upper edge of the 
base is carved into a moulding. Another Palmy¬ 
rene altar J has straight sides, and at its top an 
ornamental moulding projects, making the top 
larger than the body of the altar. Altars of simi¬ 
lar structure, probably of Nahatman workman¬ 
ship, may now be seen in Muhammadan cemeteries 
at Palmyra.§ AH these Nabataean inccn.se-alLais 
known to the present writer have a perpendicular 
nllar-like form. None of them is shaped like an 
lour-glass, as are the Arabian altars. Sometimes 
the base is larger than the stem of the altar, and 
sometimes a moulding makes the top larger, but 
the lines of the intervening part are perpendicular. 

12 . Babylonian altars.—Our knowledge of early 
Bah. altars comes in part from the pictures on old 
Bab. seals. These altars may not be purely 
Semitic, as the Semites there were mixed with 
the Sumerians,|| but the Semites were in the 
country before the dawn of history and caily 
mingled with the Sumerians, so that it is olten 
difficult to disentangle the strands of their civiliza¬ 
tion.II The eailiest altars pictured m»v be Su¬ 
merian in origin, but they were employed by 
Semites at so early a time that we shall treat 
them as Semitic,.** 

At the very dawn of Babylonian history the 
only altars pictured belong to the class called 
above * altars of incense.’ They are of two forms, 
each of which appears on seals as archaic as those 
picturing the other. One of these was apparently 
a block of stone, shaped thus Q]- The seals 
which portray it represent the notch as a kind of 
hearth in which the liie was built. 1’iobably t he 
high portion was hollowed out. One seal repre¬ 
sents this style of altar as constructed of laige 
bricks, ft 

Squally ancient, so far as appears, was the altar 
of the hour-glass shape ££ These were not all ex¬ 
actly alike. Sometimes the middle of an altar 
was small, sometimes it was large ; sometimes the 
top was larger than the bottom, and sometimes 
the reverse was the case ; sometimes the narrowest 
>ortion was almost at the top, sometimes it was 
learer the bottom ; but the hour-glass form do- 
icribcs them all. 

A third altar, figured on a seal of the de OJercq 
collection,§§ is perhaps older than either. It con¬ 
sists of Hat stones, or possibly laige flat bricks, 
•laced above one another in a simple pile 
Still other forms appear on later seals. One 
such altar || || is of stone, and is t.riangulai in form, 
iroad at the base, sloping toward the top, and 
nirniounted hy a fire-pan. Just below the lire-pnn 
runs an ornamental ledge. That the Babylonians 
bud bronze altars is made probable by another 
seal, showing a low’ structure supported by three 
.egs, on which a sacrificial lire burns.HIT 
That the Babylonians had larger altars corre¬ 
sponding in function to the rock-cut altar at Petra 
"s not only probable a priori , but is confirmed by 
the explorations of Dr. Haynes at Nippur. This 
* See Merrill, East of the Jordan, 42. 
t Op at. p. 00. { Littmann, ib. p. SO. 

§ Ib. p 82. 

II df Meyer, Surnerien und Serniten in Babylontcn. 

1 Hoc Hart,on, Semitic Origins, ch. v. 

** The best description of these is by Wilburn Haves Ward in 
Appendix G of 8 . I. C’urtiss’ Primitive Semitic Religion To- 
ay. 

It See Ward, op. cit. 267-209. For the brick ultur, fig. 3, p. 
268. 

XX Of. Ward, ib. pp. 270-275. No. 141. 

(Ill Collection de Clercq, No. 808. HIT lb. No. 392. 
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excavator found a structure built of sun-dried 
bricks, 13 ft. long and 8 ft. wide. A ridge of 
bitumen 7 in. high ran around the top. The 
structure was covered with a layer of white ashes 
several inches deep, and was separated from the 
surrounding space by a low wall or curb. Near it 
was a bin containing several bushels of ashes. Dr. 
Haynes rightly regarded this as an altar. He 
found it 3 ft. below the pavement of Naram-Sin, 
so that it belongs to the pre-Sargonic period.* 

Herodotus (i. 183) hears witness to the fact that 
two kinds of altars stood in the temple at Babylon. 
He says the smaller altar was of gold, but is silent 
as to the material of which the larger altar was 
constructed. These correspond to the * * § altar of 
burnt-offering’ and the ‘altar of incense.’ 

13 . Assyrian altars.—The altars of the Assyrians 
consisted, no doubt, of the two varieties employed 
by the Babylonians. Those which explorations 
have brought to light belong to the smaller type, 
or the class of ‘altars of incense.’ These are 
sometimes of stone and sometimes of bronze. 

The stone altars are of three forms. The oldest 
is from the time of Adad-nirari ill. (B.C. 812-783), 
and is in the British Museum. It consists of an 
oblong stone 55 cm. long and of the same height, 
so carved that the top presents the appearance of 
a sofa without a back. The lower part is orna¬ 
mented by a few horizontal symmetrical lines, t 
The second type is made of a block of stone so 
carved that its base is triangular, and is orna¬ 
mented by two horizontal ledges. At the corners 
between these ledges a lion’s foot is carved. This 
base is surmounted by a circular top.t The third 
altar is shaped much like the Nabutiean altars, 
but with a castellated top.J Both these last are 
from the palace of Sargon (B.C. 722-705), and are 
in the Louvre. 

The Assyrian bronze altar is pictured for us on 
the bronze gates of Balawat,§ on a sculpture of 
Ashurbanipal,|| and on other sculptures.! These 
altars, in spite of variations in detail, were built 
on the same pattern. Each was a table like struc¬ 
ture, sometimes half the height of a man, some¬ 
times a little higher. The legs at each corner 
were moulded, somewhat like the legs of a modern 

f iiano. The legs were joined to one another by 
lorizontal bars. Sometimes there was one, some¬ 
times two, and sometimes three of these, and their 
distance from the ground was determined by the 
fancy of the maker. From the middle of the side 
of the altar (or from the centre of it, the per¬ 
spective is so imperfect that it might be either) a 
leg descended to the lowest of these cross-bars. 
The top of the table was slightly hollow and 
formed the fire-pan. One of the representations 
shows the sacrifice binning on it. Such an altar 
could lie taken with the army on a campaign, as 
is shown bv the bronze gates of Balawat. 

14 . Canaanite altars.—In ancient Canaan the 
altars of burnt-offering were sometimes of native 
rock, as at Taanach (see § 7 ), sometimes structures 
of unhewn stone (§ 2 ), and sometimes heaps of 
earth (§ 3 ). These have already been sufficiently 
described (§§ 2 , 3 , 7 ). A Canaanite altar of incense 
was, however, found at Taanach, which is unique. 
It was made of earth moulded into a rounded 
trunk, broad at the base and tapering considerably 
toward the top. It was ornamented by many 
heads—both human and animal—in relief.** 

• See CUv, Light on the OT from Babel, 110. 

f Ct Per rot and Chipiez, Hut. del’art dans Tantiquiti, ii. 2(10. 

j Perrot and Chipiez, 1 b. p. 208. 

§ See Birch and Pinches, Bronze Ornaments from the l'a hue 
Gates of Balawat, Pi B 1 and 2; cf. also Ball, Light from the 
East, 164 ; Perrot and Chipiez, op. at. 429ff. 

II Cf. Ball, op at. 200. 

! e. g cf. Lavard, A meoeh and its Remains, ii. 354. 

** See Sell in, Tell Tn'anek. 75 


15 . Phoenician altars. — The Phoenician altars 
which have survived are all ‘altars of incense.’ 
They present a variety of forms. Sometimes they 
are square with a large base and top, the central 
portion, though smaller, being of the same size all 
the way up.* Sometimes they are of the same 
general shape except that they are lound, and the 
base and top join the central portion in an abrupt 
shoulder instead of being tapered down to it. 
Such is an altar found at Malta, t Another altar 
found at the same place has its central portion 
carved into panelled faces in which a vine is cut 
for ornamentation.£ Still others are variations of 
the hour-glass form.§ 

Bronze altars are mentioned in Phoenician in¬ 
scriptions as having been erected at Hehal, Kition, 
Larnax Lapethos, at the Piraeus, and in Saidima.ll 
but we have no knowledge of their form. Per¬ 
haps they were made on the pattern of Assyrian 
bronze altars. We know that in many ways the 
Phoenicians copied Assyrian art. 

16 . Hebrew altars. — According to Ex 20 s4 - 28 , 

early Israclitish altars were constiucted either of 
earth or stone. These have been described in §$ 2 , 3 . 
Solomon, when he erected his temple, introduced a 
brazen altar after Phoenician fashion. The de¬ 
scription of this has been omitted by redactors 
from 1 K 6 , because it was not made of oithodox 
material (so Wellhausen and Stade). Its picsence 
is vouched for by the story of 2 K and by the 

late and confused insertion (so Kittel), 1 k 8 **. 
The Chronicler (2 Ch 4 1 ) makes it a gigantic struc¬ 
ture 30 ft. square and 15 ft. high, and modern 
scholars have often followed his statements.! As 
the altar had perished long before the Chronicler's 
time, and as it was smaller than the large stone 
altar which Almz built near it (2 K 16 14 - ,3 ). and 
which was but 27 ft. square at the base, we may con¬ 
clude that the Chronicler’s measurements aie un- 
historical. It is much more likely that Solomon’s 
brazen altar was of the Assyrian pattern. If it 
was, we can better understand why king Ahaz 
was so eager to supplant it with a stone altar 
which would be better adapted to the offering of 
large sacrifices. This bronze altar had disappeared 
by the time of the Exile. The stone altar of Ahaz 
is described above (§ 11 ). Such an altar, built of 
unhewn stones, continued to exist down to the 
destruction of the Temple by Titus (cf. 1 Mac 
4 43 ' 47 and Jos. B.J V. v. 6 ) 

According to 1 K 6 2a 7 4S , a golden altar, apparently 
of incense, stood before the Holy of Holies in Solo¬ 
mon’s temple, but we have no description of its form. 

The altarB described in the Priestly document as 
made for the Tabernacle were the altar of burnt- 
offerings (Ex 27), made of acacia wood and over¬ 
laid with bronze, and the altar of incense (Ex 30) 
made of acacia wood and overlaid with gold. 
Modern scholars regard both of these as fancies 
of priestly writers, as it is clear that neither of 
them would stand a sacrificial fire. The altar of 
incense of this passage was possibly patterned on 
that of the Temple. If so, it gives us its dimen¬ 
sions. It was 18 in. square and 3 ft. high. 

17 . Horns of the altar.—Various explanations 
have been ottered for the * horns of the altar.’ 
Stade ** suggested that they arose in an attempt to 
carve the altar into the form of an ox, while W. R. 
Smith ft believed that they were substituted foi 
the horns of real victims, which at an earlier time 
had been hung upon the altar. Josephus (BJ V. 
v. 6 ) says of the altar of Herod’s temple that 4 it 

* See Renan, Mission de /‘hiiiiae, 183. 

f Of. Perrot and Chipiez, op at. lit. 304 (fijj. 220). 

♦ lb. fitf 228. 

4 lb. 252 (fig. 191) ; Renan, on. ril. 229. 
i See CIS i No# 1, 10, 95, lls, 14S. 

! So Benzinjjer, lleb. Arrh 588. 

** Kitsch. 1 . 4u’i ft Rtl of Sem.' 1 43*. 
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had corners like horns,’ * suggesting that the term 
was figuratively applied to some ornamentation 
which surmounted tne corners. As no horns ap¬ 
pear upon any Semitic altar yet discovered, but 
the altar frequently appears surmounted with 
ornaments, it is probable that, as in Jer 17 1 , the 
word ‘ horns ’ is figurative. 

The Hebrew ‘ table of shewbread,’ a counter¬ 
part to which is figured in Assyrian reliefs, might 
m one sense be called an altar, but, strictly Bpeak- 
ing, it is an altar only in a secondary sense. 

Litkrahtrk—N early all the literature has been mentioned 
above In addition, mention may he made of art. * Altar ’ 
by Addin in Elh, that by Kennedy in Hasting' DR, and that 
by Barton m the ./A’, also Nowack, Ueb. Arch.. (18114) ii. 17 ff.; 
Benzinjjer, Ueb Arch (1894) 878 IT., Curtiss, ' Places of Harri- 
flee among the Primitive Semites' in Biblical World, vol. xxi. 
248ff , Greene, ‘Hebrew Rock Altars,* ib. vol ix 829ff.; and 
W. H. Waid, ‘Altars and Sacrifices in the Primitive Art of 
Babylonia' in Curtiss’ Primitive Semitic Uelutum To-day 
(1902), Appendix (I. GEORGE A. BARTON. 

ALTAR (Slavonic). There is a considerable 
number of texts relating to the temples of the 
Baltic Slavs, but they do not furnish any details 
about altais. The words denoting ‘altar’ among 
the Slavonic nations are borrowed, through the 
(>ld High Herman altari , from the Latin altnre. 
The Old Church Slavic irittvu, ‘sacrifice’ (ef. 
itririJ, ‘ sacrifice!', priest’), compared with its 
Russian derivative icrtvcrmkH, which is employed 
in the sense of ‘altar’ in the Bihlieal texts, seems 
to indicate that the altar was the place in the 
temple where the victims were sacrificed. Perhaps 
it is simply the translation of the Greek dwnaa- 
T-fipiov. The entire group of words associated with 
irutva primarily means only ‘praise’ (Vondruk, 
Altkircncnslarisrhe Granmwtik , Beilin, 1900, n. 
129). Mention may likewise be made of Old 
Church Slavic tribute (connected with triba, 
4 negotiuni ’), ‘altar, Ovaiaar-gpiov, ’ ; and 

kradtt , ‘ rogus, fornax ’ 

Litkkatcrk.—M ikloaich, DWAW xxiv. 18. 

L. Legkr. 

ALTAR (Teutonic). — There seems to be no 
doubt that in heathen times the Teutonic peoples 
made use of altars; but our information with re¬ 
gard to these is very meagie, since the majority 
of the references give no details. 

The hulk of the evidence is obtained from the 
Icelandic sagas. In these stalli appears to be the 
regular term for an altar within a temple: we are 
told that the stalli w r as set up in the centre of the 
sanctuary [the afhiis —see Temples (Teutonic)]; 
and it is deserilied by the Christian writer of the 
Eyrbyggia Saga as ‘ like unto an altar ’ The 
mateiials of its construction are nowhere stated, 
and there is practically no indication as to whether 
it was built of earth, stone, or wood. There are 
references in the sagas to a custom among the 
Icelandic settlers of carrying with them from 
Norway ‘the earth under the altai ’; and in the 
Kialnesinga Saga the stalli is described as made 
with much skill, and covered above with iron. If 
the mateiial was wood, the iron would be neces¬ 
sary, since the writer goes on to say that upon the 
stalli burnt the sacred tire that was never allowed 
to go out. There is some evidence that, the figures 
of the gods stood upon the stalli ; it is certain that 
it carried the oath-ring and the great copper howl 
(the hlaat-built) into which was collected all the 
blood of the victims slain at the sacrifice. Within 
the bowl were the hlaut twigs, by means of which 
the walls of the temple, within and without, w-ere 
Kpiinkled with the blood, and the alt.ar reddened 
all ovei. 

We hear further of altars within sanctuaries 
in England and elsewhere : in Anglo-Saxon the 
regulai Christian term for ‘altar’ was utihhrdi earlier 

" KtpaToeibtts npoave'xtov ywum 


form, weo/od), which had probably come down from 
heathen times. In Gothic the word for ‘altar’ ia 
hunslastaps, lit. 4 place of sacrifice ’ 

There is mention also in the sagas of a sacrificial 
stone, called Thor’s stone, which stood in the midst 
of the place of assembly, and on which the men 
who were sacrificed to Thor had their backs broken. 
With this we may compare Lite altars mentioned 
by Tacitus (Ann. i. 61) in the forest of Teuto- 
burgium, where the officers of the army of Varus 
were sacrificed by the Cherusci iii A.I). 9. We 
hear elsewdiere of sacred stones, especially in the 
Bane Law in England. 

Many writers have supposed that the horg of 
the sagas w f as some kind of stone altar, mainly 
on the strength of the passage in llyndluliddh, 
where Uttar is said to have built for Frey a hortj 
of stone, which lie made glassy with the blood of 
cattle. But other passages clearly indicate that 
the horg was of the nature of a room ; while the 
Old German glosses give the corresponding form 
haruc as a translation of lucus and nrmns as w r ell 
as of ara. It is perhaps safer, theiofore, to legald 
the horg simply as a sanctuary. It was appai ently 
often in the charge of women, and seenih to have 
been used especially in connexion with the cult 
of the dead, while the sacrifices at it took place, 
sometimes at least, by night. 

C. J. Gaskki.l. 

ALTER.—The social ‘other,’ fellow, or suctus 
of the personal ‘ ego.’ In current social Psychology 
and Ethics the ‘alter’ is the fellow of tne social 
environment or situation in which the personal self 
finds itself. It is a contrast-meaning with 4 ego.’ 
The term ‘altruism’ shows historically an earlier 
use of the same word, meaning conduct or dis¬ 
position favouring or advancing the interests of 
another rather than those considered advantage¬ 
ous for oneself. The development of less indi¬ 
vidualistic views in Sociology, Psychology, and 
Ethics has rendered important, indeed indispens¬ 
able, the notion of personality as in some sense 
more comprehensive than individualism was able 
to allow. Various views of collectivism, social solid¬ 
arity, general will and self, rest upon a concept of 
the ‘ego’which essentially involves and identifies 
itself with its social fellow. The present writer 
has developed (reference below) such a view in detail, 
using the term 4 nonius’ for the bipolar self whicli 
comprehends both ‘ego’ and ‘alter.’ On such n 
view', the ‘ego’ as a conscious content is identical 
in its matter—and also, in consequence, in its alti¬ 
tudes, sympathetic, emotional, ethical, etc. — with 
the 4 alter. The self-thought is one, a normal 
growth in the interplay of the influences of the 
social milieu ; and the individual is not a social 
4 unit,’ to he brought into social relationships, but 
an ‘outcome’ of the social forces woiking to differ¬ 
entiate and organize common self-material. The 
altruistic, or ‘other-seeking’ impulses are on this 
view normal and natural, because in fact identical 
with the ‘ ego-seeking ’; both are differentiations 
of the common group of less specialized movements 
in the process that constitutes personal conscious¬ 
ness in general. Recent work in Social Psychology 
has shown the place of imitative and other pro¬ 
cesses whereby the ‘ ego-altei ’ or ‘ socius ’ meaning 
is developed. 

Litkratitrk.—R ousseau, Contrat social ; Bosanquet, Philo¬ 
sophical Theory of the State (1890); Baldwin, Social and Ethical 
/ ntcrjirrt at urns (1897), and Dictionary of Philosophy and Psy¬ 
chology , m inns J. Mark Baldwin. 

ALTRUISM. —The use of the term ‘Altruism ’ 
is due to Comte, who adopted it to describe those 
dispositions, tendencies, and actions w hich have the 
good of others as their object. He contrasted it 
w'ith ‘Egoism’ (wh. see), which has self-interest 
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as its direct object. Comte maintained that ‘ the 
chief problem of our existence is to subordinate 
aR far as posHible egoism to altruism.’ Herbert 
Spencer adopted the term, and gives considerable 
space in his Data of Ethics to the discussion of the 
contrasted elements of Egoism and Altruism, and 
to their reconciliation. Briefly, the contrast set 
forth in the terms ‘ Egoism ’ and 4 Altruism * was 
indicated by former writers on Psychology and 
Ethics by the distinction between self-regarding 
and other-regarding, that is, benevolent or dis¬ 
interested tendencies. 

The two terms have been widely used by more 
recent writers. We may distinguish between the 
use of the terms in Psychology and in Ethics. In 
Psychology ‘Altruism’ means the disposition which 
has as its object the good of another. Some are 
disposed to limit the meaning of the word to those 
dispositions which are consciously directed towards 
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reflexion, and have learned to constitute objects 
for themselves. They exclude from the sphere of 
Altruism also the gregarious and instinctive group¬ 
ing together of animals for attack and defence. 
In Ethics, ‘Altruism’ is used to denote those dis¬ 
positions and actions which have the welfare of 
others or another for their motive and object. It 
lays stress here, of course, on the ethical aspect of 
the disposition. 

While many would limit the use of the terms 
‘Egoism’ and ‘Altruism’ to dispositions and 
actions which arise only within a self-conscious 
being, and arise as the outcome of a process of 
reflexion, there are others who strive to traee the 
origin of egoistic and altruistic tendencies back¬ 
wards to those instincts of love and hunger, the 
rudiments of which seem to be present in all forms 
of life. The conception of Evolution and the 
acceptance of it as a working hypothesis, at least, 
by all manner of workers, tend to lay great stresH 
on this line of investigation. Evolutionists tend 
to regard the behaviour of each species of animals 
as illustrative of an ethical cotie relative to that 
species ; and some of them, like Professors Gcddes 
and Thomson, look on the processes of life as a 
‘ materialized ethical process.’ Professor Henry 
Drummond laid stress on the two great struggles; 
namely, the struggle for the life of self, ami the 
struggle for the life of others. 

Writers on this topic from the point of view of 
Evolution may be divided into two classes. There 
are those who, with Professor Huxley, describe the 
process of Evolution as a gladiatorial show, and 
nature as ‘ red in tooth and claw with ravin.’ They 
aflirin that the very existence of ethical life depends 
on the possibility of man’s ability to combat the 
cosmic process. In popular literature, in scientific 
articles, in learned treatises, it has been affirmed 
that the animal world consists of a struggle 
between half-starved annuals striving for food. 
‘ Woe to the vanquished ! ’ was put forward as 
the universal cry. Competition was described as 
strongest between animals of the same kind, and 
it was through this competition and the premium 
set on success Uiat species was supposed to advance. 
On the other hand, there were those who questioned 
the reality of the struggle, and who questioned 
whether the struggle for existence is the only law 
of life and the only rule of progress. While the 
followers of Darwin laid stress on the struggle for 
existence, developed it, and painted it in ever 
darker colours, they apparently forgot that he had 
written in other terms in the Descent of Man. In 
this work he had set the problem before him of 
tracing the evolution of man from simpler forms 


of life, and an evolution of all the features of 
human life, physical, psychological, ethical. Thus 
he was led to lay stress on the social character of 
many animals, on their co-operation, on the evolu¬ 
tion of sympathy and mutual helpfulness, until in 
certain parts that kind of struggle which was 
prominent in the Origin of Species tended almost 
to disappear. The unit m the struggle changes 
before our eyes ; it is no longer the individual who 
struggles, gains an advantage, it is 1 those com¬ 
munities which included the greatest number of 
the most sympathetic members that would ilourish 
best, and rear the greatest number of offspring* 

(Descent of Man*, 163). Even from Darwin’s point 
of view here is a new factor introduced into the 
struggle for existence. Sympathy, mutual help, or 
union between members of the same species for 
attack or defence, has been recognized as a decisive 
factor in the evolution of life. The community 
has taken the place of the individual, and mutual 
help is as much a fact of life as mutual competi¬ 
tion. 

While many evolutionists had apparently for¬ 
gotten that Darwin had set forth the great 
influence of the social factor in the evolution of 
higher forms of life, others took up the hint, and 
traced the various forms and kinds of social 
mutual helpfulness in the lower forms of life, 
and their influence on the development of 
altruistic aflectious. Nature did not appear to 
them to be a mere gladiatorial show ; it was a 
sphere of co-operation, in which each was for all, 
and all for each. They delighted to trace co-opeia- 
tion throughout the sphere of life, they pointed 
out to men such forms of co-operation as symbiosis, 
as the co-operation of bacteria with wheat, with 
various forms of trees, alliances between trees and 
insects, and generally they were able to show that, 
competition notwithstanding, the world was a 
system that worked together. Then they pointed to 
the evolution of socialistic tendencies in gregarious 
animals. They showed us a herd of cattle handed 
together for defence, with the cows and calves in 
the centre, and the bulls to the front. They 
showed us a pack of dogs under the rule of a 
leader, organized for hunting, with the social 
order dominating the individual, and obeyed by 
the individual, with sanctions for obedience and 
penalties for disobedience. Then they traeed for 
us the evolution of those psychological qualities 
the ethical character of which we distinctly recog¬ 
nize when they appear in self-conscious beings. 
Trust, obedience, recognition of the order of the 
pack, or of the held, consciousness of fault and 
expulsion from the herd if the order is disregarded, 
are all depicted by those who trace for us the 
social evolution of life. 

Stress has been laid by some on the relation of 
parents and children, on the care for offspring as 
the source of social affection ; and attention has 
been called to the fact that a prolonged infancy 
calls forth a great development of parental eare. 
As individuation increases, fertility lessens, and 
with the increase of individuation there goes the 
increase of the period of helplessness in infancy; 
and thus they are able to indicate an increase of 
social allection. Still this source of Altruism does 
not carry us very far, for the relation of parent 
I ami offspring is only temporary, and does not form 
j the basis of a lasting relationship. 

It in in the aggregation of animals together for 
mutual benefit that most evolutionists look for the 
source of Altruism. It is not possible to enter 
here into the controversy between those who hold 
that acquired qualities ean he transmitted through 
heredity, and those who maintain that such trails 
mission has never been proved. It is an important 
question in itself and in its consequences. But 
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for our purpo.se it if* not needful to take a side on 
the question. For the present purpose, the denial 
of the possibility of a transmission of acquired 
qualities has directed attention to, and stimulated 
inquiry into, the possibility of social transmission 
of acquired attainments from generation to genera¬ 
tion. Is there a tradition among animals? Is 
there social transmission of the mental and intel¬ 
lectual gains of a species? Or is the only way of 
transmission that of organic change inherited from 
parents by their oflsnring ? We quote the following 
from Professor J. Mark Baldwin : 

‘ Wallace and Hudson have pointed out the wide operation of 
imitation in carrying on the habite of certain aperies , Weianiann 
shows the importance of tradition as against Spencer's claim 
that mental gams are inherited , IJoyd Morgan has observed lr 
great detail the action of social transmission in actually keeping 
young fowls alive and so allowing the perpetuation of the species , 
and Weslev Mills has shown the imperfection of instinct in many 
cases, with the accompanying dependence of the creatures upon 
social, imitative, and intelligent action.’ He adds. ‘It gives 
a transition fiom animal to human organization, and from 
biological to social evolution, which does not involve a break 
in (he chain of influences already present in all the evolution of 
life’ (Development and Evolution, 1902, p. 148). 

Nurture, imitation, social transmission seem to 
count for something m the evolution of life, and 
specially of social life among animals. While it is 
true that a chicken almost before it has shaken 
itself free from the shell will peck at a fly and 
catch it, yet there is evidence to show that in other 
foi ms of life the young have to learn from parental 
example ; and it even appears thatdiiect instruction 
of a kind is given. There is sufficient evidence, at 
all events, to affirm that the higher animals, whose 
young need parental care for some time ere they 
can provide for themselves, have to learn how to 
muke their living. Parent birds teach their young 
to fly, and teach them to recognize the approach of 
danger. On tins there is no need to dwell, save to 
remark that in such races of life, where parents 
and offspring are for a time associated, where 
parents care for offspring and offspring depend on 
parents, there is room ami there is need for the 
exeicise of what may be called social affections. 
Nor need we object to the fact that we find in 
lower forms of life the germ and the promise of 
what comes to flower and fruit in self-conscious 
beings. We have learnt that life is one, and that 
the laws of life are similar in all the ranges of life. 
It seems to proceed on one plan, and we need not 
be surprised that rudimentary forms of the higher 
may he found in the lower layers of life. But the 
full meaning of the social relations between living 
beings does not appear till we come to self-conscious 
beings who can look before and after, and reflect on 
their own experience. 

While, therefore, we receive with gratitude the 
testimony of the students of life to the existence 
of the germs of social life in the lower spheres of 
living beings, it must be insisted on here that the 
advent of self-conscious beings into the world has 
made a great difference. The advent of rationality 
has given a new meaning to all the phenomena of 
life as these are manifested m beings lower than 
man. Appetites, passions, desires, affections are 
no longer what they were in lower forms of life. 
Appetite is a different thing in an animal which eats 
only for the sake of hunger, and drinks only to 
assuage thirst, from what it is in civilized man, who 
brings the wealth of his artistic nature and the 
powers of his memory and imagination to enhance 
the beauty of his festival. Even into appetite the 
wealth of his whole nature may enter. If this is 
the case with appetite, it is still more true of the 
emotions, such as fear, desire, and so on. Take 
surprise, and we find that while we call by the 
same name the similar phenomena of an animal 
and a man, yet surprise is relative to the experience 
of the individual. We are not surprised at rail¬ 
ways, telegraphs, telephones, motor cars*, these 


have become the commonplaces of civilization. 
Thus Comparative Psychology has in all its com¬ 
parisons to remember what a difference self- 
consciousness has made in the character of the 
feelings, and to make allowance accordingly. 

Thus in the discussion of Egoism and Altruism, 
while help of a kind can be obtained from a study 
of the lower life, that help does not cany us very 
far. In the lower forms of life the individual is 
sacrificed to the species: in a beehive the hive 
seems to be all-in-all, and the individual bees, 
whatever their function is, are steadily sacrificed 
to the good of the whole. Numerous other illus¬ 
trations are at hand. But in a human society such 
a solution must he found that neither shall the 
individual be sacrificed to the whole nor the whole 
to the individual. The individual has a claim on 
the whole for the opportunity of living a full, rich, 
and gracious life ; and society has a claim on the 
individual for devoted and whole-hearted service. 

Looking at the history of our subject, and at the 
actual history of man, we find many curious things. 
Early societies steadily sacrificed the individual to 
the tribe, and the individual scarcely seemed to 
have any but a tribal consciousness. The dis 
covery of the individual seems to be a late dis¬ 
covery. The individual must not in any way 
depart from the custom of the tribe; he must 
believe their beliefs, follow their customs, wear 
their totem, and in no way think or act spoil 
taneou&ly. Individual worth and freedom weie 
neither lecogruzed as desirable, nor tolerated, 
because inimical to the welfare of the tribe Late 
in history, and mainly through religious influences, 
the worth and value of the individual won recogni¬ 
tion, human life was recognized as sacred, and 
freedom found a place amid human worths and 
interests. In truth, we tmd in history the 
pendulum swinging from one extreme to anothci ; 
now the individual is in bondage to society, 
and then the individual tends to make society 
impossible. Here there are long stietches of 
history where the authority of society dominate- 
the individual, and then a reaction, when men 
regard the individual as the sole reality and 
society as a tyranny and trouble. If any one casts 
his eye back to the beginning of modern philosophy 
and reads Hobbes and Descartes, and follows out 
the principle of individualism to the French Revo¬ 
lution, its culminating period in modern history, 
he will find that the individual in all his naked 
simplicity, in all the grandeur of his so-called 
rights, is the object of all study, the beginning 
of all speculative thought. He is real, his rights 
are his own, and he is prepared to defend them 
against all comers. He is in a state of war, he 
is a free and independent creatine, and if he is 
to live in society he will do so only when he has 
made terms with his neigh hour. So he makes a 
social contract, he surrenders so much, and he 
obtains a guarantee for the others. He is sup¬ 
posed to he naturally selfish, egoistic, and to 
regard others only as instiuments for his own good. 

Looking at man from this point of view, those 
who hold it are laid under the heavy burden of 
attempting to derive Altruism from Egoism, and 
it need hardly be said that they hare failed in the 
task. Altruism can no more be derived from 
Egoism than Egoism can be derived from Altru¬ 
ism. The truth seems to be that each of them 
goes down to the very foundations of life, and life 
can scarcely be conceived in the absence of either. 
If it be true that life conies only from life, then 
life must be sacrificed in order to produce fresh 
life. That is Altruism, whether it is conscious 
Altiuism or not. It is vain to ask for the 
genesis of AUruism, it is as deep as life ; it is 
vain to ask for the beginning of Egoism, for it is 
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proverbial that self-preservation is the first law 
of life. In fact we are here, as we are so often, 
the victims of our own abstractions. We cannot 
really separate the individual from society, or 
society from the individual. 

Tt may be well, at this stage, to point out that 
what w’e may distinctively call the Ego feelings 
have also a social reference. In one sense all feel¬ 
ings which refer to the interests of the individual 
are Ego feelings. Personal pains and pleasures, 
desires and aversions, exist only for him who feels 
them. It would on the whole be an improvement 
in our use A words if we limited the title 4 Ego 
feelings ’ to those feelings which belong to a self- 
conscious subject, and which depend not upon con¬ 
sciousness, but on self-consciousness. ‘ Ego feelings ’ 
thus would mean, not passive pain or pleasure, but 
feelings actively related to our self-esteem, to our 
self-assertion, or to any manifestation of the activity 
of the self by which the impiession of its own worth 
is enhanced. In these feelings the Ego is at once 
the subject w’liich feels them and the object of 
which they are qualities. 

Limiting Ego feelings to those which thus refer 
to the self, we observe that it is precisely this 
reference to self that determines the value of an 
experience in our mental life. Pleasures and pains 
depend largely on being connected with self as 
their subject. Any worthy achievement, any 
feat performed, is estimated not by the passive 
sensations accompanying it, or by the physical 
endurance, but by the exaltation of self-feeling 
which is aroused. The man who does a daring 
deed, or performs a notable task, has a sense of 
pow’er and efficiency, and delights in the deed as 
lus own. Men delight in deeds and rejoice in 
things accomplished, not so much for their 
inherent worth, as for the fact that the deeds are 
their own. Our experiences are of value, and 
we account them of abiding worth, not because 
they gratify our sensibility, but because we have 
put so much of ourselves, of our personality, into 

them. Thus we can never form pleasures into a 
sum and measure their value quantitatively as 
Hedonism tries to do. All values in experience 
are constituted by their reference to self in self- 
consciousness. 

Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control, the 
activity ot self in constituting its objects, are thus 
determining elements m pleasure and pain. The 
passive pleasures are almost without value ; one 
chooses the nobler part, though the choice may 
bring pain with it. A slave may have little of the 
anxiety, the care, the hardship of the free man, 
but then a slave can never have the exaltation 
of self-feeling and self-respect which comes from 
knowledge and freedom and manhood. It is, 

then, the reference to self that gives to rational 
pleasure its distinctive note. But it is next to be 
observed that even the reference to self has its 
social aspect. It always refers, even in its most 
egoistic inood, to a social standard. In fact, the 
social reference enhances the significance of pain 
and pleasure in an immeasurable degree. Man 
sees liiinself as with the eyes of others. 4 As 
Nature teaches the spectators to assume the cir¬ 
cumstances of the person principally concerned, so 
she teaches this last in some measure to assume 
those of spectators ’ (Adam Smith, Moral Senti¬ 
ments, p. 29). The self looks at itself from a 
spectator’s point of view, and estimates itself 
accordingly. Thus it may have an added misery : 
social slights, feeling of poverty, looked at from a 
spectator’s point of view and reflected by the self 
on itself, enhance the feeling of misery till it may 
become unliearable. On the other band, a sense 
of social appreciation, a looking at one’s self 
through the eyes of others, may enhance pleasure 


till it becomes ecstasy. Pride, vanity, ambition, 
and other Ego feelings of the same kind need the 
reference to self for their justification, and yet 
w’ithout the social reference the reference to self 
would lose its value. 

Without the reference to self, values would cease 
to have a meaning, and pleasure would be merely 
of the passive sort. As, however, pleasure and 
pain, the meaning of life and the worth of life, can 
exist for each person only in his own conscious¬ 
ness, ami without the conscious possession of these 
in his own life a man can never enter into sym¬ 
pathy with others, so a full, broad, intense Ego 
life is the condition of a full, deep, and wide social 
life. The chief problem of our life is thus not, as 
Comte said, 4 to subordinate egoism to altruism,’ 
but to develop Egoism to its proper proportions, in 
the belief that the higher and fuller a personality 
is, tlic more he has to contribute to the happiness 
of mankind. Selfishness does not consist in a 
man valuing himself according to his intrinsic and 
social worth, hut in ignoring or denying the 
rights, claims, and worth of others: ‘Thou shall 
love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 

Egoistic feelings would lose their value without 
the social reference. So also the social feelings 
would lose their value were there not the reference 
to the self to give them value. There is no neces¬ 
sity for any lengthened reference to the abstract 
man who nas figured so picturesquely in philo¬ 
sophical treatises from Ho ninja downwards. Nor 
is he quite dead yet. This abstract man is a 
being endowed only with egoistic impulses. Self- 
preservation is for him the only law of life : his 
natural life is a state of war. How is such a 
being to be constrained to live in society ? He 
may be made social in various ways: by a force 
from above or from without urging him, by means 
he does not know, to become social even when his 
reason compels him to think that selfishness is his 
highest interest. But usually the way to make 
a selfish being social is to endow’ him with a desire 
for approbation, to make him seek society to 
w’in approval, or to make him see that others are 
needful to him if he is to carry out his purposes ; 
and a w'ise selfishness takes the form of benevo¬ 
lence. The attempt is very subtle and very 
penetrating, but it is a failure. Men never be¬ 
came social in that way. They are social from 
the beginning All that can l>e said is that man 
is naturally selfish and naturally social, and the 
field for the exercise of the Ego feelings and of 
the social feelings is to be found in society alone. 

Look at the individual from any point of view' 
we please, everyw here we meet the social reference. 
Begotten by social union, born within society, 
he grows up within society, and is equipped by 
society for the battle of life. The achievements 
of society form his inheritance. Social customs 
are learned by him before he is aware of the 

C rocess; social beliefs become his beliefs, thought 
ecomes possible because it is embodied in the 
action, in the language, in the converse of the 
people with whom the individual lives. In this 
social sphere the individual lives, here he learns, 
makes himself heir to the treasures of learning, 
science, and know ledge, without which individual 
life would be only rudimentary. A human being 
in isolation would not be a human being at all. 

Jeremy Bentham in the beginning of his Prin¬ 
ciples of Morals and legislation says, 4 A com¬ 
munity is a fictitious body, composed of individual 
persons who are considered as constituting, as it 
were, its members.’ It is a characteristic definition. 
Nor does that phase of thought appear in Jeremy 
Bentham alone. It is characteristic of the century 
in which it appeared. No body of any kind is 
constituted by the members alone. Any unity 
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has to be looked at from two points of view, and 
is never the sum of its parts. Regard must be 
had to the wholeness of the whole as well as to the 
parts. But society or a people is not a fictitious 
oody, of which individuals are the fictitious parts 
or members ; a people is a unity, an organic whole, 
and the individuals are so in relation to the whole. 

* Just as the organs are produced by the whole and exist in 
it alone, ho the individuals are produced by the people, and 
live and move in it alone; they function as its organs, they 
■l>eak its language, they think its thoughts, they are interested 
in its welfare, they desire its life ; they propagate and rear off¬ 
spring and ho perpetuate the race. And this objective relation 
of the individual to the whole manifests itself subjectively in 
his volitional and emotional life. Everywhere the circles of 
the ego and the non-ego intersect. The fact is universally 
accepted ; only in moral philosophy we still find persons who 
do not see it, but insist on regarding the antithesis between 
altruism and egoism as an absolute one. I should like to show 
how little the facts agree with this view ; in our actual life and 
practice there is no such isolation of individuals ; the motives 
and effects of action are constantly intersecting the boundaries 
of egoism and altruism* (Paulsen, A System of Ethic* [Eng. 
tr.], pp. 381-3. 

Professor Paulsen proceeds to show that every 
duty towards individual life can be construed as a 
duty towards others as well. Care of one’s ow r n 
health might appear to be purely selfish, yet on 
reflexion it appears that the possession of good 
health may add to the happiness of a community. 

‘The ill-humour which results from an improper mode of 
life, or a neglect of self, is not confined to the guilty person ; 
he is cross and irritable, and his moodiness and moroseness are a 
source of annoyance to the whole household Incase of serious 
illness the family becomes uneasy and anxious, and perhaps 
suffers materially from a diminished income and an increase of 
expenditure When the patient is an official, his colleugues 
are mode to suffer , they have to do his work ; if he has abso¬ 
lutely ruined bis health, he becomes a pensioner, and so in¬ 
creases the public burdens’ (ib. pp. 383-4). 

It im not possible really to separate self-interest 
from the interest of society. The worths, values, 
and interests of the individual are inseparably 
bound up with those of society. It is society that 
gives life, warmth, and colour to the Ego feelings, 
and the life, warmth, and colour of the Ego feelings, 
their intensity and their sweetness, are needed for 
the vitalization of society. The analogy of the 
organism holds good with regard to the social 
organism. But the idea of a social organism as a 
systematic whole, indeed the idea of a world as a 
systematic whole, can exist only for a being who 
is conscious of the unity of his individual life as 
connected w*ith an organism which is a unity. But 
to pursue this further would open up issues wider 
than fall to be discussed here. The observation 
has been made to show that from the metaphysical 
point of view, as well as from the psychological 
and the ethical, the individual cannot be severed 
from the whole, and that the antithesis between 
Egoism and Altruism is both misleading and ulti¬ 
mately unthinkable. 

It is not our purpose to name, far less to dis¬ 
cuss, the various forms of Hedonism. It may be 
observed, however, that from Butler’s time an 
enlightened self-regard is recognized to be a legiti¬ 
mate form of moral sentiment; while a regard for 
the welfare of others euters also into all forms of 
virtue. A rational regard for the welfare of others 
expresses itself in every one of what by way of 
eminence are called the cardinal virtues; — in 
courage, temperance, and constancy ; in wisdom, 

i ustice, and truth ; in kindness and benevolence, 
lut, again, these virtues are concrete facts which 
have their being in some individual person. They 
are not something in the air, or something that 
has merely an abstract existence. And then, 

i 'ust as they belong to some individual, so they 
lourish only as he finds himself rooted in society. 
The higher features of human character, which 
make these virtues possible in the individual, have 
emerged in human history through the social 
effort of man. The higher faculties of man, and 
the virtues evolved with them and through them, 


grew in him as a social being,—a being who must 
live with his kind, who works with his mates, who 
can come to himself and to his fruition only in 
fellowship with his fellow-men. 

The antithesis nmy lie put, finally, in another 
way. The individual seeks his own good, his own 
happiness, his own satisfaction. But what does 
he mean by these terms 1 A desire for good is not 
a desire for mere pleasant feeling. It is a desire 
for self-satisfaction, foi a better, truer, more real 
self ; for a self which shall approach nearer to 
that ideal of a self which has dawned upon his in. 
telligence. A wider thought and a truer thought, 
a deeper and a purer feeling ; a power of activity 
which shall bring his ideal to reality—these ex¬ 
cess some aspect of the good a man desires. 
Jut it is only through the social bond and by 
means of social effort that the making of such a 
self is possible. It is not too much to say that it 
is only through social effort and through social life 
that man becomes a living soul. 

It is in virtue of the social solidarity of mankind 
that the individual man enters into the inheritance 
of all the past. It is through this social bond and 
effort that he has subdued the earth and made it 
his servant. It is in his social life that man has 
come to the conclusion that he is the crown and 
sum of things, that the cosmos has toiled and 
worked upwards towards him, and in him haH 
become conscious of itself and its meaning. In 
association man feels that he can make physical 
powers fetch and carry for him, make the winds 
his messengers, and harness the lightning to his 
carriage. It is not necessary to enumerate the 
social achievements of man. But there is not one 
of them which has not originated in the thought 
of a solitary mind, and then become the common 
possession of many minds. Yet the thought would 
never have come to the solitary thinker unless he 
had previously been prepared to think through 
his social environment, and by the great tradition 
of the ages. It is on this fact that we lay stress 
as the reconciliation of Egoism and Altruism, for 
it is the refutation of the idea w hich persists in so 
many quarters that man is inherently selfish, and 
has regard only to his self-interest, that he is 
naturally egoistic, and altruistic only in a secondary 
and fictitious fashion. Even Reason has been so 
spoken of, and the Synthetic Reason has been de¬ 
scribed as a selfish, analytic, destructive faculty, 
a weapon cunningly devised to enable its possessor 
to survive in the struggle for existence. 

Literature. —Butler, Sermon* : Adam Smith, Moral Senti¬ 
ments; Darwin, Descent of Man*, 187J : H. Spencer, Data of 
Ethics', 1879 ; Stephen, Science of Ethics, 188? ; Ladd, Philo¬ 
sophy of Conduct, 1902; Mackenzie, Introduction to Social 
Philosophy 2, 1890; Bowne, Introduction to Psychological 
Theory, 1886; Paulsen, System of Ethics, 1899. See also the 
works of J. S. Mill, Sidgwick, and Bain; and Bnenally 
Albee, History of English Utilitarianism, 1902, and Villa, 
Contemporary Psychology, 1903. 

James Iverach. 

AMANA SOCIETY. —The Amana Society, or 
Community of True Inspiration, is an organized 
community of about 180u German people who live 
in seven villages on the hanks of the Iowa River in 
Iowa County, Iow*a. This unique society owns 
2t>,000 acres of land, which, together with personal 
property, is held in common. Indeed, the Amana 
Society is thoroughly communistic both in spirit 
and in organization. And yet it is in no sense a 
product of communistic philosophy. Primarily 
and fundamentally the Community of True In¬ 
spiration is a Church, organized for religious pur¬ 
poses, to work out the salvation of souls through 
the love of God (Constitution of the Society, 
Art. I.). The communism of Amana, therefore, is 
neither a political tenet, nor an economic theory, 
nor yet a social panacea, but simply a means of 
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serving God ‘ in the inward and outward bond ot 
union according to Ilia laws and Ilis requirements * 
(ib. Art. 1.). 

X. History.—As a Church, or distinct religious 
sect, the Community of True Inspiration traces its 
origin back to the year 1714 and to the writings of 
Eberhard Ludwig Gruber and Johann Friedrich 
Rock, who are regarded as the founders or ‘ Fathers ’ 
of the ‘ New Spiritual Economy ’ of True Inspira¬ 
tion. Both Gruber and Book were members oi the 
Lutheran Church who had become interested in 
the teachings of the early Mystics and Pietists. 
Having studied the philosophy of Spener, they 
endeavoured to improve upon and formulate especi¬ 
ally the doctrines of that little band of Pietists 
whose followers during the last quarter of the 17th 
cent, were called 4 Inspirationists,’ and who are 
said to have * prophesied like the prophets of old ’ 
(cf. Perkins and Wick, Hist, of the Amana Soc.). 

The unique fundamental doctrine of the founders 
of the ‘New Spiritual Economy’ was present-day 
inspiration. To be sure, Gruber and Rock believed 
profoundly in the inspiration of the Bible; but 
they argued : 

‘Does not the same OimJ live to-day? And lit it not reason¬ 
able to believe Lhut lie will inspire ilia followers now an then? 
Tin-re is mi re.iHOti to believe that God him m any way changed 
His inethodH of communication ; and as lie revealed hidden 
things through visions, dreams, and hy revelations in olden 
times, lie will lead IIis people to-day by the words of His inspira¬ 
tion if thev but listen to Ills voice' (Uruber , Characteristics of 
the Ihtrine Origin oj True lnt.pi i at ion). 

Divine inspiration did not coine, however, to all 
members of the Community, but only through 
those who were especially endowed by the Lord 
with the 4 mitaculouH gift of inspiration.’ These' 
especially endowed individuals, called 11 erkzruge 1 
('Instruments’), were simply passive agencies: 
through whom the Lord testified and spoke to His I 
children (Gruber, Divine Mature of Inspiration). 

The nature of the ‘new word and testimony,’ as revealed 
through the Weikzewje, and its relation to the earlier revela- 


the witnesses first < hoseri (prophets and uposliesl just after the I 
likeness of two sons or brothers, in which case the oldest son aa | 


Again li 
•h we hen 

rigm I the •• and the 

equally children ol l- and the same father though there exists 
through the nutu hutii u slight difference between them’ 
(Gruber, Charade cs of the Dunne Origin of True Inspira¬ 
tion). 

Not all, however, who aspired to prophecy and 
felt called upon to testify were to be accorded the 
privilege. For there were false as well as true 
spirits. Gruber, who wrote much concerning true 
and false inspiration, recoids in his Autobiography 
his own sensations in detecting the presence of a 
false spirit: 

‘This Btrange thing happened. If perchance a false spirit 
was among them (the congregation] and wished to assail me in 
d»guise, or if an insincere member wished to distinguish him¬ 
self at our meeting in prayer or in some other manner, then T 
was befallen by an extraordinary shaking of the head and 
shivering of the mouth ; and it has been proven a hundred 
times that such was not without significance, hut indeed a true 
warning, whatever he who is unskilled and inexperienced in 
these matters may deem of it according to his academic pre¬ 
cepts and literal conclusions of reasons’ (‘Articles and Narra¬ 
tions of the Work of the Lord 1 given in Inspirations-Historic, 
vol. ii. p. 33) 

That the appearance of false spirits was not 
uncommon is evidenced by the many instances, 


4 especially employed [hy the Lord] to detect false 
spirits wherever they made themselves conspicuous, 
and to admonish them with earnestness to true 
repentance and change of heart’ (IB * ii. 41). 

* III will be used in this art. for Inspirations-Historic. 


Gruber and Rock, who had 4 the spirit and glit 
of revelation and inspiration . . . went about 
preaching and testifying as they were directed by 
the Lord.’ They travelled extensively through Ger¬ 
many, Switzerland, Holland, and other European 
countries, establishing small congregations of 
followers. Those desiring to share in the 4 New 
Spiritual Economy ’ and enjoy the blessings of 
* True inspiration y were asked such questions as— 
(1) * Whether he (or she) intends to behave as a true member 
of the Community of Jesus Christ towards the members, and 
also in resuect to the public Prayer Meetings and the arrange¬ 
ment of the same? (2) Whether he (or Bhe) be ready to suffer 
all inward and external pain, and to risk cheerfully through the 
mercy of God everything, even body and soul ? (8) W hether 
he (or she) had obtained Divine conviction with regard to the 
work and word of inspiration, and whether he for his purifica¬ 
tion and sanctification would submit to the same? (4) Whether 
he (or she) was in a Btate of reconciliation, or in some disagree¬ 
ment with some brother or sister, also if he had anything to 
say against any one, or if any one had anything to suy against 
him ’ (III i 60). 

Although the number of congregations estab¬ 
lished during the time of Rock and Gruber was 
not large, considerable religious fervour was aroused 
by their teachings. Moicover, their attacks upon 
4 the utter hollowness and formality ’ of the estab¬ 
lished Church, and their bold denunciation of tin* 
4 godless and immoral lives’ of many of the clergy 
of that day, aionsed the authorities of the orthodox 
Church to active opposition. They also encounteied 
the opposition of the political authorities, because 
they refused to perform military service or to take 
the required oath of allegiance. They refused to 
4 serve the State as soldiers, because a Clnistian 
cannot murdei his enemy, much less his friend.’ 
On the other hand, they refused to Lake the legal 
oath as a result of their literal adherence to the 
commands given in Mfc fi 34 * 37 : 4 But I say unto you, 
Swear not at all ’; ami 4 Let your communication 
be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for whatsoever is more 
than these eoineth of evil.’ 

Concerning the arrest of himself and his companions, because 
they would not upon one occasion take the prescribed oath, the 

r the riff. The 

ter held in his hand a parchment with the oath written upon 
.nd hade us to raise three lingers and to repeat it. W e replied 
it we should not swear He urged us forcibly with many 
eats. The brother (H H Glenn) repeated again that we 
iuld not svvr.ii , we should give a promise with hand-shake 

e the freedom to do as"l pleased. I affunied then likewise 
wear, since our Saviour had torbidden it’ (III 

ii. 124). 

Furthermore, both the Church and the Govern¬ 
ment were irritated by the refusal of tiie Inspira- 
tionists to send their children to the schools which 
were conducted by the Lutheran clergy. Opposi¬ 
tion soon grew into persecution and prosecution. 
And so the believers in ‘True Inspiration’ were 
fined, pilloried, flogged, imprisoned, and stripped 
of their possessions, in Zurich, Switzerland, 4 their 
literature was by order of the city council burned in 
public by the executioner’ (/// l. G5). Naturally, 
as their persecution became more severe, the con¬ 
gregations of Inspirationists sought refuge in 
Hesse—one of the most liberal and tolerant of the 
German states of the 18th century. 

The Tagebuch for the year 1728 records that on 
Dec. II, ‘after a blessed jieriod of two times seven 
years spent in the service of this Brotherhood and 
Community into which the Lord through His holy 
Inspiration had led him, the time came to pass 
when it pleased the Lord to recall His faithful 
worker and servant E. L. Gruber from this life and 
to transplant him into a blissful eternity.’ Twenty- 
one years later, on March 2, occurred the death of 
J. F. Rock, which is recorded in this character¬ 
istic fashion : 4 The time of his pilgrimage on earth 
was 10 times 7, or 70 years, 3 months and 3 days. 
In the year 1707, when he was 4 times 7 years 
old, he emigrated with Brother E. L. Gruber from 
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his native country. In the year 1714, when he 
counted 5 times 7 years, there came to him the 
gift of the Spirit and of Prophecy, and lie made 
until 1742, in 4 times 7 years, over 100 lesser and 
great journeys in this service. In the year 1728, 
when he was 7 tunes 7 years old, he lost his 
faithful brother, E. L. Gruber. And in 1742, 
when he counted 9 times 7, or 63 yeais, he ceased 
to travel into distant countries and spent the 
remaining 7 years (of his life) largely at home’ 
{Testimonies of the. Spirit of the Lord , 1749). 

With the death of Iiocic in 1749 the congrega¬ 
tions of the ‘New Spiritual Economy’ began to 
decline. Left without a Werkzeug , the members 
relied chiefly upon the waitings and testimonies of 
Rock and Gruber for guidance and spiritual con¬ 
solation. 

‘At the beginning of the 10th cent, but few of the once large 
congregations remained; even these few had fallen back into 
the wajs of the common world, more or less, preferring the 
easy-going way to the trials and tribulations suffered by their 
fathers' (Noe, Brief Hist of the A man a Soc. or Community of 
True Inspiration , Amana, Iowa, 1900, p. 6). 

The decline continued until 1817, when it is 
recorded that ‘a new and gieater period dawned 
for the Community ’ {III i. 429), and that * Michael 
Kraussert was the first Werkzeug which the Lord 
employed for the now commencing revival.’ 

The ‘ Revival,’ 'Awakening,’ or ‘ Reawakening’ 
of 1817 began with the testimonies of Kiaussert, 
whose first inspired utterance was given to the 
congregation at Ronneburg on September 11, 1817, 
as a summons in these words: ‘Oh Ronneburg, 
Ronnelmrg, where are thy former champions, the 
old defenders of faith ? They no longer are at this 
nresent day, and effeminates dwell in the citadel. 
Well, then ! Do ye not desire to become strong? 
The eternal power is offered to you’ (Testimonies 
of the Spirit of the Lord , 1817). 

Michael Kraussert was a journej'man tailor of 
Strassburg, who had been converted to the faith 
of the Inspirationists through the writings and 
testimonies of Rock. With great zeal and much 
religious fervour he seems to have played an im¬ 
portant part in the ‘ Reawakening.’ And yet it is 
recorded that he lacked courage in the face of 
persecution ; that ‘ at the arrest and subsequent 
examination at Eergzabem he showed fear of men 
and resulting weakness ’; that in the presence of 
hostile elders he ‘ became timid and undecided, 
and ran, so to speak, before he was chased ’ ; and 
that ' through such fear of men and reluctance 
for suffering lie lost his inner firmness in the mercy 
of the Loid, w ent gradually astray from the Divine 
guidance, and soon fell back into the world* (IH 
lii. 34, 429). 

After the ‘fall’ of Kraussert (whose connexion 
with the Inspirationists was therewith severed), 
the spiritual affairs of the Community were 
directed by the Werkzeugc Christian Metz and 
Barbara Heineinann, who came to be regarded as 
the founders and leaders of what is sometimes 
called in the records the ‘New Community.’ 

When Michael Kraussert, Christian Metz, and 
Barbara Heinemann appeared as Werkzeuqe at the 
time of the ‘ Reawakening,’ a century had elapsed 
since Gruber and Rock preached the doctrines of 
the ‘New Spiritual Economy.’ Rut the persecu¬ 
tion of independents in religious thought nad not 
ceased ; and so these new r prophets were repeatedly 
arrested, and their followers 4 were attacked and 
insulted on the streets and elsewhere’ (IH iii. 70). 

As a century before, so now the growing con¬ 
gregations of Inspirationists sought refuge in 
Hesse, where on October 31, 1831, it is recorded, 

‘ the Lord sent a message to the Grand Duke of 
Hesse - Darmstadt as a promise of grace and 
blessing because he had given protection to the 
Community in his country * (III in. 96). It w as i 


at this time that the far-sighted Christian Metz 
conceived the idea of leasing some large estate in 
common which should serve as a refuge foi the 
faithful, where each could be given ‘ an oppor¬ 
tunity to earn his living according to his calling 
or inclination.’ 

And so, in the year 1826, ‘ it came about through 
the mediation of the Landrath of Budingcn that a 
iart of the castle at Maiienborn was given in rent 
»y the noble family of Meerholz, which was very 
convenient for the Community, since it lay near 
Ronneburg,’ the home of the principal elders 
(111 iii. 68). 

In all, four estates were rented, and to the 
administration of these four estates, located within 
a radius of a few miles and placed under one 
common management, are traced the beginnings 
of the communistic life of the Inspirationists. 
Communism, however, formed no part of their 
religious doctrines. It was simply a natural 
development out of the conditions under which 
they were forced to live m their efforts to main¬ 
tain the integrity of their religion. Under a 
common roof they hoped to live simply and peace¬ 
fully the true Christian life. And so rich and 
poor, educated and uneducated, professional man, 
merchant, manufacturer, artizan, farmer, and 
labourer met together as a religious brotherhood 
to worship and plan the labours of the day. 

Rut independence and prosperity were not yet 
fully won. The day of complete religious and 
economic freedom for which tliey hoped had not 
come. Cherished liberties relative to mihtaiy 
service, legal oaths, and separate schools were 
still denicu. Rents became exorbitant, while ex¬ 
cessive heat and drought destroyed the harvests. 

It was in the midst of their depression that ‘ the 
Lord revealed through His instrument, Christian 
Metz, that He would lead them out of this land of 
adversity to one where they and their children 
could live in peace and liberty’ (Noe, Brief 
History , p. 15). Indeed, this ‘hidden prophecy,’ 
uttered by Christian Metz on May 20, 1826, was 
now recalled: ‘ I proceed in mysterious ways, 
saitli thy God, and iny foot is seldom seen openly. 
I found my dwelling in the deptliB, and my path 
leadeth through great waters. I prepare for me a 
place in the wilderness, and establish for me a 
dwelling where there was none’ (Testimonies of 
the Spirit of the Lord , 1826). * This was interpreted 
as pointing the way to America. And so there 
was much discussion concerning emigration to the 
wildernesses of the New World. 1‘inally, there 
came through the Werkzeug , Christian Metz, these 
words from the Lord : ‘ Your goal and your way 
shall lead towards the west, to the land which still 
is open to you and your faith. I am with you, 
and shall lead you over the sea. Hold Me and call 
upon Me through your prayers when storms or 
temptations arise. . . . Four may then prepare 
themselves’ (TSL, July 26, 1842). Thereupon 
Christian Metz and three others were named 
through inspiration to visit America; and they 
were given ‘ full power to act for all the members, 
and to purchase land where they deemed best’ 
(Noe, Brief History , p. 15). 

After a voyage of many hardships and privations, 
the committee of Inspirationists reached New York 
City on October 26, 1842. After three months of 
careful deliberation they purchased a tract of five 
thousand acres of the Seneca Indian Reservation 
lands in Erie Couiuy, New York. Within four 
months of the put chase the first village of the 
Community was laid out and peopled. They 
called it Ebenezer. 

Ollier villages were soon founded, and under the 
name of 'Ehenezer Society’ the Community was 
• Hereafter referred to an TSL 
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formally organized with a written constitution. 
It is recorded that during ‘the planting and 
building of the new home ’ the Lord ‘ gave pre¬ 
cepts, directions, and explanations concerning the 
external and internal afhurs of that time’ through 
His ‘ holy word and testimony’ (III iii. 320). 

With the transplanting of the Community of 
True Inspiration to America there came a serious 
consideration of communism as a plan for organiz¬ 
ing and conducting the economic life of the Society. 
To live simply as a Christian congregation, or 
church, was, of course, the fundamental aim of the 
Community. But they had found the practice of 
communism conducive to that end. Besides, ‘the 
Lord had gradually announced more ami moie 
cleaily that it was His intention and ldeasure, nay 
His most holy will, that everything snould be and 
remain in common’ (/// iii. 367). 

It was in the midst of the discussion over communism that 
‘a very important revelation occurred again at Mittel fiben 
ezer on < )< tol**r 23, 18. r >0, in whic h the Lord expressed His grief 
and displeusure over the discontent of many members with 
ri gurd to common possession ' (TSL, 1KA0) And on March 111, 
lhf>2, the ‘ Lord testified most emphatically and earnesth to 
nit to shams those who would not believe and trust m the 
.ord and the Brethren. He announced that it was not Mis 
holy will, and never should he, that communism should lie 
abolished , and lie pronounced His curse upon all those who 
would attempt it, but gave a most gracious promise to those 
who would faithfully preserve it.' This testimony, which was 
given through Christian Metz, reads iii part as follows: * As 
truly a* 1 live, saith the Lord, it is at no time my will to 
dissolve the ties of the Community m such manner, or to suffer 
its dissolution, neither through* artful devices or skill and 
diplomacy, nor cunning or power of men. Nay, the faith which 
halh love and the bond of peace for its essence arid foundation 
shall continue to exist. And there shall come eternal disgrace, 
shame, and disfavour u|>on those who cause it; their children 
shall suffer want and be without blessing m time and eternity. 
Their material possessions shall melt away, arid the divine 
treasure they have disavowed ; therefore the Lord is against 
them ' (TSL, *1852, No. 12). And thereupon the erring Brethren 
‘did repent concerning it,'and signed the amendment U) the 
Constitution providing for the adoption of absolute communism. 
This amendment, moreover, was incorporated m the new con¬ 
stitution adopted in the State of Iowa, and communism has 
ever since been one of the fundamental principles of the Colu¬ 
mn rut v. 

Thus it is evident that the object of the Community of True 
Inspiration is the worship of Ood in freedom according to their 
peculiar faith. Conimumani was adopted as one of the means 
to that end, hut not in accordance with any understanding on 
the part of the Inspiratlouists of the social theories of Jesus It 
has solved the problem of furnishing remunerative labour to the 
members, and has given them leisure ‘to think upon the things 
that are of the Lord * 

Although more than eight hundred mein hers 
had come from Germany to Ehenezer, many had 
remained in the old home. Those who came were 
largely of the peasant class. But they were men 
and women of character who were possessed of the 
enthusiasm born of moral earnestness. In their 
new home they enjoyed spiritual freedom, and 
were rewarded with a large measure of material 
prosperity. 

As time went on, however, ceitain undesirable 
features of the location of their villages became 
more and more evident. In the first place, they 
Buttered no little molestation from the Seneca 
Indians, who were tardy in leaving the Reserva¬ 
tion. Then the rapid growth of the city of Buffalo 
(only five miles distant) caused such an advance 
in the price of real estate that the purchase of 
additional land to accommodate the growing Com¬ 
munity was out of the question. And, finally, it 
became evident that the young people of the Com¬ 
munity were too near the worldly influence of 
Buffalo to persevere in the injunction of Gruber, 
who said: * Have no intercourse with worldly 
minded men, that ye be not tempted and be led 
astray ’ 

And so a committee was directed to go to the 
new State of Iowa, and there inspect the Govern¬ 
ment lands which were for sale. Out of one of the 
garden spots of Iowa they selected and purchased 
eighteen thousand acres of contiguous land. 


A better selection for the new home could scarcely have beer, 
made Through it meandered the beautiful Iowa River, bordered 
with the Mack soil of its fertile »alk*» On one side of the 
river the bluff* and uplands were covered with timber for fuel 
and building Quarries there were of sandstone and limestone, 
while the clay of the hills was unexcelled for the making of 
brick On the other side of the river stretched the rolling 
prairie land To this splendid new domain, all ready for the 
plough and axe, the IuspiratiouiHts brought enthusiasm, in¬ 
dustry, moral earnestness, and religious zeal 

The first village on the Iowa pint base was laid 
out during the summer of 1835 ‘The time had 
now come,’ writes Gottlieb Schooner in his III, 
‘that the new settlement m Iowa wits to leeeive 
a name.’ When the Community enugiated from 
Germany and settled near Buflalo in the State of 
New York, the Lord called that place Ehenezer, 
that is, ‘ Hitherto hath the Lonl helped us.’ Now 
He again led them out from there Lo a new place, 
winch, us the work proceeded, was to he called 
‘ Bleibtreu.’ This had been laid into the heart of 
the Werkzcug, Christian Metz, who later poured it 
forth in a song beginning thus : 

1 lUnbtrcu soli drr Same sein 
hurt t« Iowa tlet f.cmcm.’ 

Since, however, it was dithcuit to express this 
word or name in English, it was proposed instead 
to use the Biblical name ‘ Amana,’ which signifies 
git tab treu (‘ believe faithfully ’) (cf. Song of Sol. 4 8 ). 
To tins, it is recorded, the Lord gave His appioval 
in a »ofig on September 23, 1855. Henceforth the 
new home of the Community was known as Amana 
( TSL, 1855). 

The removal from Lhe old home to the new, from Ehenezer 
to Amana, covered a period of ten years In addition to the 
first village, which had been given the name Amana, five addi¬ 
tional villages were laid out by the year 1802—West Amana, 
South Amana, High Amana, East Amana, ami Middle Amana. 
It ivas at this tune thaL the Society, in order to secure railroad 
facilities, purchased the small village of Homestead. Twelve 
hundred members had come from Ehenezer . and by the time 
the sale of the Ebenezer lauds had been completed, the Society’s 
territory ui Iowa consisted of twenty-six thousand acres 

In the year 1859 the Community was incorpor¬ 
ated in accordance with the Lewb of the State of 
Iowa under the name of ‘The Amana Society.’ 
The Constitution, which w r as also revised, came 
into force on the first day of January, 1860. This 
instrument is not a ‘ Declaration of Mental Inde¬ 
pendence,’ nor a scheme for a ‘One World-wide 
Socialistic Fraternal Brotherhood,’ but a very 
simple, business-like document of ten articles. 

On July 27, 1867, six years after the establish¬ 
ment of the last of the seven Iowa villages, and 
two years after the completion of the Ehenezer 
sale and the removal of the last detail of the Com¬ 
munity to the new home in the West, Christian 
Metz, the so hoch begabte und be.gnadigte. brother, 

‘ through whom the weightiest and greatest things 
w^ere wrought and accomplished,’ was, after ‘ iifty 
years of effort and labour, lecalled from the field 
of his endeavour’ at the age of 72 years, 6 months, 
and *24 days (IH iii. 878). 

Half u century—the most eventful years of the 
Comm unity’s inspiring history—bridges the interval 
between the ‘ bestow al of God’s mercy ’ on Michael 
Kraussert at the time of the ‘ Reawakening ’ and the 
4 blessed departure and release ’ of Christian Metz 
in 1867. During that period the Community was 
nevei without a Werkzcug. ‘Great undertakings 
and changes occurred,’ and material progress un¬ 
paralleled in communistic histoiy was theirs. 

After the death of Christian Metz * the work of 
grace ’ was carried on by Bai bara Heineiiiann, now 
L&ndmann (who lost her gift at the time of her 
marriage in 1823, but regained it in 1849 and re¬ 
tained it to the time of her death in 1883 at the age 
of ninety), and by the elders in whom the 4 Lord 
manifested Himself so strongly and powerfully 
during the last illness of Brother Christian Metz.’ 
Since the death of Barbara Landmann no Werkzeug 
has been called in the Community; but, as in the 
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period following the dentil of Rock, * well founded 
Brethren endowed with divine mercy, who aie still 
living witnesses of the great blessing of Inspiration, 
carry on the work of the Lord in the Community.’ 
How long the coming generations will * fill the 
widening gap’ with no Werkzeug for their spiritual 
guidance, and with the breaking of the link in the 
‘passing into eternity of these faithful witnesses 
and Elders,’ which binds them to the past with its 
inspiring history, ‘is ordained only in the hidden 
counsel of (hid.’ 

2. Religion.—Although communism may appear 
to the casual observer to he the most characteristic 
feature of the A maria Society, a careful study of 
the history and spirit of the Inspirationists revealH 
the fact that the real Amana is Amana the Church 
— Amana the Community of True Inspiration. 
Religion lias always lieen tlie dominating factor in 
the life of the Community. 

The basal doctrine of tne Amana Church is pre¬ 
sent-day inspiration and revelation. That is, to 
use the words of the Werkzeug Eberhard Ludwig 
Gruber, ‘ God is ever present in the world, and 
He will lead llis people to-day as in olden times 
by the words of 11 is Inspiration if they hut listen 
to His voice.’ Indeed, it is the belief of these 
people that, ever since the beginning of the ' New 
Spiritual Economy,’ the spiritual and temporal 
aflairs of the Community have been immediately 
under Divine direction according to the ‘decisive 
woid of the Lord ’ as revealed through His speci¬ 
ally endowed instruments the Werkzeuge. And 
so it appears throughout their history that in all 
* important undertakings and changes, nay in the 
whole external and internal leadership of the 
Community, the Werkzeug had to hear the hulk 
of the burden and care, since the Lord ordained 
and directed everything through him directly.’ 
Thus Divine inspiration and revelation came 
through the Werkzeuge {Iff iii. 878). 

Perhaps the best exposition of the nature of Inspiration, as 
understood by the Inspirutionists, is found in Kberhard Ludwig 
Gruber's Ihvtne Snture uj l nspi ration, where, in reply to the 
charge that he wan an ' instrument of the I levil,’ he sets forth 
his own ‘conviction* ’ as follows • 

'Because I have not light-headedly and without test and ex¬ 
perience come to the approval of these things. 

'Because the testimonies of the inspired persons, although 
being at first adverse to me, have not in the {east troubled me, 
nor aroused and stirred my emotions, as certainly would have 
happened to some extent if they had originated from a wicked 
and dark spirit. 

* Because 1 have not been hindered thereby in the usual quiet 
introspective prayer granted to me by the mercy of God. 

* Because during such a deep and earnest self-examination all 
■Cruples and objections to this matter were, without effort on 
my |*art, so completely removed and dispersed that not one 
remained which irritated me or which 1 could not comprehend. 

‘ Because such prayer, which was absolutely without prejudice 
in the matter, has again won for me the precious gift of tears, 
which had become almost unknown to me. 

' Because the Spirit of Inspiration penetrated into and laid 
bare those things which occurred in the most hidden corners 
of my heart, so that no creature could know them, and because 
it (the Spirit of Inspiration) also approved and commended those 
ways of mercy and sanctification in which the Lord had hitherto 
led me in affairs external and internal. 

‘ Because the promises pronounced in regard to myself have 
not dazzled me or made me vain. 

‘Because at the same time the extinguished love was again 
renewed in the hearts of many. 

‘ Because the assemblies of prayer recommended by the Spirit, 
and up to that time vainly striven for, were at once established 
to our joy and bliss, and without opposition of the then well- 
disposed individuals. 

‘ Because 1 was led into the severest struggle for purification, 
instead of expecting at once the fulfilment of the great promises 
given me. 

'Because this struggle searched my innermost self and has 
deeply impressed upon me the most vivid lessons of complete 
denial ana negation of myself. 

'Because in this matter also all external hindrances were 
removed, and 1 indeed was made willing and confident to throw 
them behind me, and to take upon me all the disgrace and 
suffering of this service, often confirming my faith under tests 
and with proofs not mentioned here, but known to Ood and 
also to others. 

* Because the inner word was laid open and led forth from i 
tbs depths of my heart, whither no ditine creature, much lass I 


a suumc spirit, could reach, deeper and more abundantly than 
1 ever possessed it before. 

' Because those inner emotions known to me from my youth, 
but now become stronger and more numerous, have ever either 
held me buck from Bowe evil deed, or encouraged and urged 
me to some good act. 

* Because they (inner emotions) often must with certainty 
reveal to me the presence of hidden false spirits rising against 
me or others. 

‘Because in all this I do not found my conclusions on the 
inspiration alone, as may be the case with others, but upon the 
undeniable work of God in my soul, which has gone on there for 
long years out of sheer mercy, and which under this new 
economy and revival is becoming ever more powerful. 

‘ Because my son, together with many others, has been 
brought into a state of deepest repentance and wholesome 
anxiety of mind through the powerful Testimony of the Spirit 
in the inspired persons. 

‘ Because the \\ ord of the I<ord was unsealed to him (the 
son) by the very first emotions (of the inspired one). 

‘ Because the Spirit of inspiration promptly appeared, as when 
it had been foretold that a certain married woman (die Mel- 
chionn) would testify on the day mentioned in Bergheim. 

‘ Because my son came to testify (make utterance) with great 
fear and trembling, nay even through the severest struggle, 
and surely not through his wish and vain desire. 

' Because he was enabled and compelled in his first testi¬ 
mony , as a foreshadowing of ths future, to denounce with great 
certainty an impure spirit, to the sincere humiliation of the 
latter. 

‘Because he (the son) was led in these ways of Inspiration, 
contrary to inclination ami habit of his youth, to deep intro¬ 
spection and seclusion, ami was also endowed with many extra¬ 
ordinary gifts of mercy. 

' Because he made, far beyond his natural abilities, such pure, 
clear, and penetrating statements (utterances) that many well 
learned in divine and natural things were led to wonder.' 

According to the belief of the Community of 
True Inspiration, the word and will of the Lord 
are communicated to the faithful through the speci¬ 
ally endowed Werkzeuge , whose inspired utterances 
are in fact the Beseugungen , that is, the Testi¬ 
monies of the Lord. These are either written or 
oral. The gift of oral prophecy or testimony 
{Aussprachc), being regarded as tne highest form 
of inspiration, was not enjoyed by all the Werk¬ 
zeuge. Indeed, the ‘ miraculous gift of Aussjtruche ’ 
was sometimes preceded by the humbler gift of 
Einsprache, when the Werkzeug, unable to give 
voice to his inspiration, committed his testimonies 
to writing. Thus the ‘specially endowed’ Werk¬ 
zeug , Christian Metz, seems to nave entered upon 
the ‘service of the Lord ’ with simply the gift of 
Einsprache , which was later followed by the gift 
of A ussprnnhe, and still later by the com hilled 
gifts of Einsprache and Aussjirache. Sometimes 
the Werkzeuge were deprived of the gracious gifts 
of Einsprache and Aussprachc, which were restored 
only after a period of ileej>ent humility. 

The inspiied testimonies of the Werkzeuge, as 
recorded in the Year Books, or Testimonies of the 
Spirit of the Lord , vary in length from a few 
sentences to many pages. Some were uttered in 
rhyme ; and there are instances where a testimony 
is given through two Werkzeuge speaking alter¬ 
nately. Under the date of Jan. 12, 1819, such a 
testimony was given by Michael Kraussert and 
Barbara Heinemann ( TSL , 1819). From the 
records it appears that testimonies were addressed 
sometimes to the whole congregation of the Com¬ 
munity, and sometimes to individual members. 

As to content, the Testimonies touch a great variety of sub¬ 
jects, from the routine affairs of rjuilv existence to impassioned 
admonitions to live the holy life. Many contain promises of the 
love and mere,) of the Lord. Others take the form of appeals 
of the ‘God of Salvation’ for more spiritual life. Some are 
warnings against Lichtsinn, pride, self-righteousness, and self, 
will; and especially are the telbtWandig and etgenmachtig 
warned against the wrath of God. There are vigorous denun¬ 
ciations of the wicked, and there are threats of ‘ the hellish 
torture'and the ‘gloomy abyss’ for those who do not repent. 
But many more there are that tsacb and preach humility, obedi¬ 
ence to the will of the Lord, self-negation, and repentance 
Throughout, the testimonies suggest a wide familiarity with 
the language of the Bible, especially of ths Old Testament. 

The testimony of Christian Metz, given as a warning and 
admonition to Kraussert, is typical of the utterances of ths 
Werkzeuge. It runs thus : 

' Thus speaketh the eternal God: 1 will give a word of testi¬ 
mony to my servant Kraussert, who knoweth not now how to 
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begin, no bewildered he in. But listen, then. What hath 
prompted thee to act and deal thus according to thine own 
inclinations? Thou hast run before thou wast sent away, saith 
the almighty God of Love. Alas, how troubled is my spirit, 
that thou hast failed thus, and dost not want to be found again ! 
Oh come back again and resign thyself in and to the faithful 
tie of brotherhood which 1 have established, and which 1 have 
again strengthened through thee. Thou rumient altout thus, 
•nd art like a hireling who hath seen the wolf and hath aban¬ 
doned to him his flock and deserted Is this the true faithful¬ 
ness of the shepherd ? Do faithful servants act thus, when the 
wolf coineth that they run away and step not into the gap to 
ward off harm ? . . . £aust thou, then, say that 1 have deserted 
thee a single time, when thou wast persecuted for holy causes 
alone ? Have 1 not ever helped thee again and satisfied thee ? 

. . . Hear, then, what the God of Eternal Ixive furthermore 
testified! in regard to thee: Thou art, then, not as faithful 
in thine office and service as thou wast, and thou dost not 
sufficiently submit thyself In and to my will ; thou hast 
become too self-willed, and thou dost not want to heed the 
others, whom, too, I have summoned, and through whom 1 
instruct thee. Alas, 1 do not wish to make known and have 
recorded all that I have to record against thee, saith the 
mighty God but, nevertheless, thou shalt never succeed in 
this manner if thou returnest not soon and quickly again in and 
to the training of my love, and dost not more carefully tend my 
flock than at present. Oh, 1 still love thee and see thee in thine 
erring state; return, then, and care more diligently for the 
souls whom I have called. 

‘Indeed 1 shall help and always have helped thee' Why, 
then, dost thou lose courage now and desert ere thou wast sent 
away? Hath it ever been heard of, that my witnesses whom 1 
have called from time to time have not also thus believed that 
they knew no fear? And though the whole world should me 
and appear in the field against them, and they themselves 
should he so weak that they could hardly stand on their feet, 
1 will still be their God and their mighty protector, if they trust 
me m all things Thus thou mayest see that 1 take no pleasure 
at all in thy present course of action 

'Alas, my soul is troubled that the wild beasts have broken in 
in such number. Wilt thou then, too, turn a hireling and scatter 
the sheep which I so miraculously have led together? saith the 
might> God Alas, return then again and lead tin m on as a 
faithful servant anil shepherd , with the staff of the true love of 
the shepherd seize firmly upon faith ; then I wilt assist thee again 
and give back the inward peace, love, and simplicity. Submit 
cheerfully to this punishment, for it is my will that it tnav 
become known thus that no mortal may boast of his import- 
ance ’ (TVS’/,, 1819). 

The giiirig or uttering of oral testimonies by 
the Werkzeug seems to have been accompanied by 
a more or less violent shaking of the body (Beweg- 
ung), which is described by one of the scribes in 
these words: 

‘ With regard to the Bewegungen , the Werkzenge were not 
alike; although they were all moved by one Spirit, there was 
considerable difference in regard to their gifts and commotions 
or convulsions. Vi ben they had to announce punishments and 
Judgments of God, they all did it with great force, majestic 
gestures, strong motions, and with a true voice of thunder, 
especially if this occurred on the public streets or in churches 
But when thev bad to speak of the love of God and the glory of 
the children of God, then their motions were gentle and the 
gestures pleasing , but all, and in all attitudes assumed by them, 
spoke with closed eyes. Often they had, some time previous to 
the Iievryunq, a feeling of its approach. Again they were 
seized suddenly, often at their meals, by day and by night. At 
times they were aroused from their slumber, and had to testify 
frequently on the public highways, in fields and forests. In 
short, they were instruments in the hands of the Lord, and 
had no control over themselves. 

‘Violent os the commotions of the body often were, still 
they did no harm to the body; on the contrary, they served 
often as remedies it the Werkzeuge were ill, as on the occasion 
of the Werkzeug who on a journey lav seriously ill at Halle, 
Saxony, and was very weak in body, when he suddenly, to the 
terror of those present, wan seized with violent convulsions and 
had to testify. In the utterance he received orders to start on 
the journey, at which all were surprised. After the testimony 
the Werkzeug arose and was well at the very moment, and on 
the following daj T they departed ’ (III, ii. 295). 

The belief in the genuineness* ami Divine nature 
of the Bewegungen is set forth in an account of an 
interesting interview which took place between the 
younger Gruber and his Schreiber and two Jewish 
Rabbis in a synagogue at Prague. The account, 
which is recorded under the date of Jan. 30, 1716, 
is a comparison of the manner of prophesying by 
the Werkzeuge of the Insnirationists and the old 
Hebrew prophets. It reads in part: 

• Hereupon came two old grey-headed Rabbis and questioned 
us. This is the reason why I have recorded the happenings. 
They asked, in the first place, where we had our home. Answer : 
Near Frankfort. Question : Of what religion ’ Answer: We 
call ourselves Christians. They said they believed that, and 
that thev knew full well that not nil are Christians who call 


themselves Christians, just as, among themselves, not all wore 
Jews who called themselves Jews; and thaL they asked only for 
the sake of the outer distinction. Thereupon 1 replied that one 
of us had been reared in the Reformed Church, the other among 
the Lutherans. They asked : Which of you is, then, the Prophet 
of the Lord ? I pointed to Gruber. Now they questioned fur¬ 
ther : llow does the word of the Lord come to this Prophet? 
Does it come through an external voice into the ears, or from 
within ? Reply : Not from without, but from within, and, to 
be explicit, in the following manner: The Werkzeug, or the 
Prophet, feels at first in his innermost being a gentle and 

S leasant glow, which gradually becomes more intense and also 
11s the external body ; thereupon results an inflation of the nose 
and a trembling of the whole body ; at last, violent motions of 
the whole body, often attended by kicking with hands and feet 
and shaking of the head ; and in the centre of this internal fire 
the word of the Lord is born ; and the Prophet is enabled, 
through the Bewegungen, to pronounce the word of the Lord 
without fear or awe, such as it was born in him, at times syllable 
by syllable, at times word by word, now slowly, now rapidly, so 
that the Werkzeug has no choice of his own, but is used solely as 
a passive instrument in the hand of the Lord. 

* Now you will he able to inform us,—we said to them—since 
you are better acquainted with the Hebrew langunge than 
'we, whether the old Prophets among the people of Israel also 
announced the word of the Lord through such strange gestures 
of the body and through Beivegungenl They replied, in kind¬ 
ness and humility : The word of the Lord had not been made 
known to them otherwise than from within ; and if you should 
have Baid that the word of the Ijord came to the Prophets of the 
present day from without, we should hove rejected it. Nor do 
the commotions of the body surprise us at all, since this has 
been a positive characteristic of the old Prophets; for he who 
B)>oks vs about these commotions of the hotly was not considered 
a true Prophet; wherefore we, in Imitation of the Prophets of 
old, unceasingly move when we sing our psalms’ (III, ii.). 

Ever since the time of the founders (Rock and 
(amber) of the ‘New Spiritual Economy’ the 
testimonies of the Werkzeuge have been ‘correctly 
written down from day to day and in weal or woe * 
by specially appointed scribes. Indeed, the Werk - 
zeug was usually accompanied by a scribe., whose 
duty it was faithfully to record all inspired utter¬ 
ances. Moreover, the testimonies of the Werk¬ 
zeuge have been printed by the Community in 
yearly volumes, entitled : ‘Year Hook of the Com¬ 
munity of True Inspiration, or Testimonies of the 
Spirit of the Lord wherewith the Lord has Blessed 
and Endowed His Community Anew, Revealed and 
Uttered through,’ etc., with the name of the 
Werkzeug, the. year, ami the number of the collec¬ 
tion (Snmmlung). In these volumes, which have 
been distributed only among the members of the 
Community, each testimony is numbered and 
brielly introduced as: 

* No. 54 (2(>th Collection). — Nierfer Ebenezer, October 12, 

... .. ... .... .. 

Christian Metz fell into inspiration while an old testimony was 
being read, and be had to utter the following testimony from 
tbs Lord to the members of this meeting.’ Or — 

' No. 39 (.i.ird Collection). - Ueunxtatte, February 27, 1878. 
When on the afternoon of this da.v all the elders from the other 
settlement* had met with the elders of this place ami Sister 
Barbara Landmann, in order to begin the examination ( Unler - 
redung ) still to be held in this Community, Sister Barbara 
landmann fell at the very start into inspiration, and there 

occurred a decision through the word concerning Brother - 

because of his attachment to the teachings of Swedenborg. 
Then followed an admonition to the other elders to work in 
harmony, and to promote the work of the Lord in the same 
spiritual love of souls.' 

The Community of True Inspiration is without 
a creed, but professes the ‘literal word of God’ 
as found in tlie Bible and in the Testimonies of 


the Werkzeuge. As to its ethical and religious 
standards of conduct, these are, perhaps, best set 
forth in the * One and Twenty Rules for the 
Examination of our Daily Lives,’ by Eberhard 
Ludwig Gruber, published in 1715, and in the 
‘ Twenty-four Rules for True Godliness,’ revealed 
through Johann Adam Gruber in 1716, ‘according 
to which the new communities were established and 
received into the gracious covenant of the Lord.’ 
The 'Rules for the Examination of our Daily 
Lives’ are as follows : 

* I. To obey God without reasoning, and, through God, our 
superiors. 

'll. To study quiet, or serenity, within and without. 

' III. Within, to rule and master your thoughts. 

'IV. Without, to avoid all unnecessary words, and still to 
study silence and quiet. 
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* V To abandon self, ' 

1 VI. Do not criticize others, either for good or evil, either 
to judge or to imitate tin in . therefore contain a \ours 
remain at home, in the house and in your heart. 

‘ VII. Do not disturb your serenity or peace of ndnd- lie 
neither desire nor grieve. 

‘VIII Live in love and pity toward your neighbour, and 
indulge neither anger nor impatience in your spirit 

'IX Be honest and sincere, and avoid all deceit and even 
secretiveness 

‘ X. Count every word, thought, and deed as done in the 
immediate presence of God, in sleeping or waking, eating, 
drinking, etc., and give Hun ut. once an account of it, to see 
if all is done in Him fear and line 

‘XL Be in all things sober, without levity or laughter, and 
without vuin and idle wordB, deeds, or thoughts, much less 
heedless or idle 

'XII. Never think or speak of God without the deepest 
reverence, fear, and love, and therefore deal reverently with 
all spiritual things. 

' XIII. Bear all inward and outward sufferings in silence, com¬ 
plaining only to God , and accept all from Him in deepest 
nd r edu 

‘XIV. Notice carefully all that. God permits to happen to 
you in your inward and outward life, in order that you may 
fail to comprehend IDs will and to he led by it 

‘ XV. Have nothing to do with unholy, and particularly with 
needless, business affairs. 

‘ XVI. Have no intercourse with worldly-minded men , ne 
seek their society ; speak little with them, and never with 
need ; and then not without fear and trembling 

‘XVII. Therefore, what you have to do with such men, do in 
haste ; do not waste time m public places and worldly society, 
lest iou he tempted and led away. 

‘X'VIII. Fly from the society of women-kind as much as 
possible, as a very highly dangerous magnet and magical lire 

'XIX Avoid obeisance and the feur of men, these » 
dangerous wuvs 

‘XX Dinners, weddings, feasts, avoid entirely, at the lx 
there is sin. 

‘ XXI. Constantly practise abstinence and temperance, so 
that you may be as wakeful after eating as before.’ 

The ‘Twenty-four Rules for Tiue Godliness’ 
appear as a part of a lengthy testimony in which 
the Lord commands a renewal of the Covenant 
' before my holy face and in the presence of my 
holy angels and of the members of your com¬ 
munity,’ which ceremony is still observed in the 
community by shaking bands with the presiding 
elder in open meeting. The concluding para¬ 
graph of the admonitory introduction and the 
‘Twenty-four Rules for True Goil 1 mess’ are as 
follows :— 

‘Hear then what I say unto you. I, the Lord your God, am 
holy! and therefore ye, too, shall be and become a holy 
community, if I am to abide in your midst as ye desire. And 
therefore you shall henceforth resolve : 

* I. To tear all crude and all subtle idols out of your hearts, that 
they may no longer befool you and mislead further to idolatry 
against your God, so that ilia name he not defamed and Hr go 
not suddenly forth, and avenge and save the glory of His name 

‘II. I desire that ye shall have nought in common with the 
fruitless works of darkness, neither with the grave sins, and 
tinners, nor with the subtle within and without you For what 
relationship and likeness hath My holy temple with the temples 
of pride, unchastity, ambition, and seeking for power, and of the 
useless, superfluous, condemning piatthng, which stealeth time 
away from me? How could the light unite with the darkness" 
How can ye as children of the light unite with the ungodly, 
the liars and their works, the scoffers and blasphemers, who are 
nothing hut darkness? 

‘III. Ye shall henceforth in your external life conduct 
yourselves so that those standing without Arid no longer cause 
for ill reports and for defaming My name. Rather suffer wrong 
if ye are abused. But above all flee from associations which 
hinder you from grow-ing in godliness. All mockers and 
scoffers, and those who recommend you unto vanity, ye shall 
shun, arid have rio dealings with them. 

‘IV. Ye shall also perform your earthly task the longer 
and more according to the dictates of your conscience, and 
gladly desist from that which My Spirit showeth you to be sinful 
■—not heeding your own loss, for I am the Lord, Who can and 
will care and provide for the needs of your body—that through 
this ye may not give cause for censure to the scoffer. The 
time which I still grant you here is very short; therefore, see 
to it well that My hand may bring forth and create a real har¬ 
vest within you. 

‘ V. Let, I warn you, be far from you all falseness, lying, and 
hypocrisy For I say unto you that I will give the spirit of 
discernment and shall lay open such vices unto you through 
Him and the Spirit of Prophecj. For to what end shall clay and 
metal be together? Would it not make for me a useless vessel, 
which I could not use and should have to cast away with the 
refuse ? Behold, my children, I have chosen you before many, 
many, many, and have promised to be unto you a fiery entrench¬ 
ment against the defiance of your inner and outer enemies. 1 


Verily ' Verily ! 1 shall keep My promises, if ye only endeavoui 
to fulfil what ye have promised and are promising. 

‘VI. Ye shall, therefore, none of you, strive for particular 
gifts, and envy the one or the other to whom I give, perchance, 
the gift of prayer or maybe of wisdom. For such the enemy 
of My glory seeketh ever to instil into you, especially into the 
passionate and fickle souls, to impart to you thereby a poison 
destructive to the soul. Ye shall, all, all, all of you be filled 
with My pure and holy Spirit when the tune shall come to pass, 
if ye shall let yourselves be prepured in humility and patience 
according to tny will Then ye, too, shall speak with tongues 
different from the tongues ye now speak with. Then I shall 
he able to communicate with you most intimately. 

‘ VII. Put aside henceforth all backbiting, and all malice of 
the heart toward each other, which ye have harboured hitherto 1 
None of you are free from it. Behold I shall command the 
Spirit of My love, that He, as often as ye assemble for prayer 
in true simplicity of heart and in humility', be in your very 
midst with His influence and may flow through the channels of 
His love into the hearts he flndeth empty. 

‘VIII. Ye must make yourselves willing for all outer and 
inner suffering For Satan will not ceaBe to show unto you 
his rancour through his servants and through his invisible 
power. It is also pleasing to Me and absolutely necessary for 
you that ye he tried through continuous sorrow, suffering, 
and the cross, and be made firm and precious in My crucible. 
And he who doth not dare—hut none must he indolent himself 
in this—to exert all his physical and spiritual powers through 
My strength, let him depart, that he may not be later a 
blemishing spot upon My glory. 

* ' ' ' ’ jars to suspicion and 

prejudice and, because of your lack of self-knowledge, And 
offence in each other, where there is none. But each one 
among you shall become a mirror for the other. Ye shall, 
moreover, also endeavour to stand every day and hour before 
the Lord as a unity, as a city or a light on a high mountain, 
which near and far shineth bright and pure 

‘ X. At the same time print me more and more outer and 
inner quiet. Seek ever, though it will he for the natural 
man which is inexperienced hi this a hard death, to hide 
yourselves in humility in the inner and undermost chamber of 
your nothingness, that in this soil I may bring to a befitting 
growth My seed, which I have concealed therein 

‘XI. Behold, My people I 1 make with you this dav a 
covenant which I bid you to keep faithfully and sacredly. 
I will daily wander amongst you and visit your place of rest, 
that 1 may see how \e are disposed toward Me 

'All. Guard yourselves’ I, the Lord, warn you against 
indifference towards tins covenant of grace and against negli¬ 
gence, indolence, and laziness, which thus far have been for the 
most part your rulers and have controlled your heart. 1 shall 
not depart from your side nor from your midst, hut shall 
Myself, on the contrary, reveal Myself ever more jtovverful, 
holier, and more glorious through the light of My face in and 
among you, as long as ye will bring forth to meet Me the 
honest and sincere powers of your will. This shall he the tie 
with which ye can hind and hold Me. Behold I accept you 
this day as slaves of My will, as free-born of My kingdom, as 
possessors of My heart. Therefore let yourselves gladly and 
willingly be hound with the ties of My love, and the power of 
love shall never be wanting unto you. 

‘ XIII. And ye who are the heads and fathers of households, 
hear what 1 say unto you : The Lord hath now chosen you as 
members of His community, with whom He desireth to associate 
and dwell day by day. See therefore to this, that ye prove 
truly heads and light* of your households, which, however, 
always stand under their faithful Head, your King. See that 
ye may bring your help-mates to true conduct and fear of 
God through your own way of living, which ye shall strive to 
make ever more faultless, more earnest, and manly. 

‘XIV. Your children, ye who have any, ye shall endeavour 
with all your power to sacrifice to Me arid lead to Me. I shall 
give you in abundance, if ye only keep close to Me inwardly, 
wisdom, courage, understanding, bravery, and earnestness 
mingled with love, that ye yourselves may be able to live liefore 
them in the fear of God, and that your training may he blessed, 
that is, in those who wish to submit to Mv hand in and 
through Me. But thoee who scorn you and cfo not heed My 
voice, in and through you and otherwise, shall have their blood 
come upon their own heads. But ye shall never abandon 
hope, but wrestle for them with earnest praver, struggle, and 
toil, which are the pangs of spiritual birth. But if ve neglect 
them through indifference, negligence, half-heartedness, and 
laziness, then every such soul shall verily be demanded of such 
a father. 

‘ XV. Do now your part as 1 command you from without and 
frequently inwardly through Mv Spirit; do not desiBt, just as 
I never ceaBe to work on you, My disobedient children; then 
ye shall abide in My grace and save your souls. And such 
women and children shAll bear the fruits of their sins as do 
not wish to bow themselves under you and Me. I will hence¬ 
forth no longer tolerate those grave offences among you and 
houses about which the world and the children of 
wrath and disbelief have so much to say; but I have com¬ 
manded the Spirit of My living breath that He pass through 
all your houses arid breathe upon every sou! which doth not 
wantonly close itself to Him. The dew of blessing shall flow 
from the blessed head o'.' your High Priest and Prince of Peace 
upon every male or in ad among you, and through them it 
shall flow upon and into your help-mates, and through both 
man and wife into the offspring and children, so that all your 
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*eerl shall be acceptable, pure, and hoi} before the Lord, since 
He Himself hath nourished and will nourish the same among you. 

WVl. And none of your grown-up children shall be per¬ 
mitted to attend your meetings who have not previously 
received from their parents a good testimony according to the 
truth, not appearance, and without self-deception, as also from 
the elders and leaders, especially from the one who with his 
fellow-workers hath to watch over the training of the children, 
which is to be carried on with earnestness and love, but 
without severity and harshness. This training is to he watched 
over wit.li all earnestness, and should the parents he negligent 
and the case require it, then shall the latter be temporarily 
excluded [from the prater meetings! for their humiliation 

' XVII Prove yourselves us the people whom I hat e established 
for an eternal monument to Me, und whom I shall impress 
upon My heart as an eternal seal, so that the Spirit of My 
Love mat dwell upon you and within you, and work according 
to Ills desire 

‘Will And this is the word which the Lord speaketli of 
these strangers who sn often visit you and cause so much 
disturbance. None whom ye find to be a scoffer, hypocrite, 

admit to your comiuumtv and pruver meetings. Once for all 
they are to he excluded, that My refreshing dew and the 
shadow of My love he never prevented from manifesting them¬ 
selves among you. But if some should come to \<»u with 
honest intentions, who are not knowingly scoffers, hy pocrites, 
and denders, though it be one of those whom ye call of the 
world, if he to your knowledge doth not come with deceitful 
intentions, then ve muy well admit him. 1 shall give you, 
My faithful servants and witnesses, especially the spirit of 
discrimination, and give you an exact feeling whether they are 
sincere and come with honest intentions or otherwise. 

* XIX. If the\ then desire to vibiL you more frequently, ye 
shall first acquaint them with vour rules, and ask them whether 
they will submit to these rules and to the test of the elders 
And then ye shall read to them My laws and commands, 
which I give unto you ; and if ye see that they are earnestly 
concerned al»ont their souls, then ye shall gladly receive the 
weak, and become weak with them for a while, that is, ye shall, 
with them and for them, repent and make their repentance your 
own. But if a scoffer or mocker declare that lie repenteth, 
him ve should admit only after considerable time and close 
scrutiny and examination of his conduct, if ye find the latter 
to be righteous For Satan will not cease to try to launch at 
you his fatal arrows through such people. Be therefore on 
your guard, ami watch lest the wolf come among you and 
scatter, or even devour, the sheep. 

‘XX And those who pledge themselves with hand and 
mouth after the aforesaid manner to you shall make public 
profession before the community, and also make an open con- I 
tension of their resolve, and I shall indeed show you if this | 
latter rometh from their hearts , the Conduct of those ye shall j 
watch closely, whether they live according to their profession 
and promise or not, lest the dragon defile \our garments. 

‘ XXI (To the elders ) Thus my elder and his fellow-workers 
shall frequent 1\ visit the members of the community and see 
how things are m their homes and how it standeth concerning 
their hearts 1 shall give to you My servant (the Werkzewj) and 
to your brothers keen eyes, if ve only pray for it Ami if ye 
tind that one is in uncalled sadness, or li’veth in negligence, 
impudence, licentiousness, or the like, then ve shall admonish 
him m love If he repent, ye shall rejoice. But if after 
repealed admonition he doth not mend his ways, then ye 
shall put him to shame openly before the community ; and if 
even this doth not help, then ye shall exclude him for a while. 
Yet I shall ever seek My sheep, those who are already excluded 
and those who in future, because of their own jfuiit, must he 
excluded, and 1 shall ever try to lead them in their nothingness 
into My pasture. 

1 XXII. And to all of you 1 still give this warning: let none 
of ton reject brotherly admonition and punishment, lest 
secret pride grow like a poisonous thorn m such a member and 
torment and poison his whole heart 

‘XXIII Ye shall not form a habit of anything of the 
external exercises (forms of worship) and the duties commended 
to you; or I shall be compelled to forbid them again. On the 
contrary, your meetings shall make you ever more fervent, 
more earnest, more zealous, in the true simple love towards 
each other, fervent and united m Me, the true Prince of Peace. 

‘XXIV This the members and brethren of the community 
shall sincerely and honestly pledge with hand and mouth to 
My elders, openly in the assembly, after they have carefully 
considered it, and it shall be kept sacred ever after' ( TSL, 

From the records it appears that the members 
of the Community of True Inspiration are graded 
spiritually into three orders ( Aotheilungen ) accord¬ 
ing to the degree of their piety. Ordinarily, the 
spiritual rank of the individual is determined by 
age, since piety increases with years of * sincere 
repentance and striving for salvation and deep 
humility of spirit.’ Nevertheless, it remains for 
the Great Council of the Brethren at the yearly 
spiritual examination to judge of the spiritual 
condition of the members irrespective of age, and 
to ‘ take out of the middle order, here and there, 


some into the first, and out of the third into the 
second, not aecouling to favour and prejudice, but 
according to their grace and conduct ’ (The Supper 
of Love and Remembrance vj the Suffering mui 
Death of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ for 
1S55). Moreover, reduction in spiritual rank 
follows the loss of piety, or as a punishment lor 
evil doing. During the days of the Werkzeuge 
this spiritual classification of the members into 
Abtheiiungen was made with ‘great accuracy’ 
through Inspiration. 

There are three important religious ceremonies 
which are observed by the Community of True 
Inspiration with great solemnity. These are the 
renewing of the covenant (liundesv hfiessung), the 
spiritual examination ( Untr.rsiu hung or Uvter- 
redung ), and the Lord’s Supper or Love-feast 
( Liebcsrnnhl ). 

Formerly the ceremony of renewing the covenant 
( Bundessrhliessung ) was appointed and arranged 
by the Werkzeuge ; but it is recorded in III iii. N72 
that in 1863, ' when the annual common Thanks¬ 
giving Day [ordinarily the laHt Thursday of No¬ 
vember] of the land came round, the Lord gave 
direction through Ilia word that henceforth this 
day should annually be observed solemnly in the 
Communities as a day of Covenant, uhich has 
been and is still observed.’ Every member of the 
Community, and every boy and girl fifteen years 
of age or more, take part in this ceremony. 
Following the usual religious exercises of hymn, 
silent prayer, reading from the Bible, and an 
I exhortation by the head elder, the eldeis pass in 
I turn to the head elder, who gives them a solemn 
shake of the hand, signifying a renewed allegiance 
to the faith and a pledge to ‘ cleave unto the ways 
of the Lord, that they may dwell in the land 
which the Lord sware unto their fathers.’ Then 
the brethren one by one and according to age and 
spiritual rank, come forward and similarly pledge 
themselves by shaking the hand of tne head 
elder and Ins associates. Finally, the sisters 
come forward, and in the same manner renew 
their allegiance to the work of the Lord. 

The spiritual examination (Untersuchung), which 
is held annually, seems to be based upon the words 
of the Bible (Ja 5 18 ), which read : * Confess your 
faults one to another, and pray one for another, 
that ye may be healed.’ It serves as a prepara¬ 
tion for the Love-fea^t ( Liebesmahl ) which follows. 
This ceremony of confession, with its sanctification 
and purification, seems to be participated in by 
every man, woman, and child in the Community. 
It is now conducted by the lirst brethren, although 
formerly it was the office of the Werkzeuge to 
ask the appropriate questions and to judge of the 
spiritual condition of each individual. Nor did 
tne Werkzeuge hesitate to condemn the short¬ 
comings of the members as revealed in this ex¬ 
amination. And frequent weie the exhortations 
to holier living, such as: 'Oh that ye weie not 

iven to the external, and that your eyes were 

irected inward ! l’ray the Lord, the God of your 
salvation, and live mote sincerely for the true spirit 
of humility ’ {TSL, 1845). 

Through the l ntersuchung the people of the 
Community were prepared for the most elaborate 
and solemn of all the ceremonies of the Inspira- 
tionists, namely, the Lord’s Supper or Love-beast 
( Liebesmahl ), which is now celebrated but once in 
two years. A special feature of the Love-feast os 
carried out by the Community of True Inspiration 
is the ceremony of foot-washing, which is observed 
at this time by the higher spiritual orders. Gottlieb 
Seheuner, the scribe, records, in reference to a 
particular Love-feast, the following :— 

‘ The entire membership, excluding the young people under 
16, was divided uito three classes according to the conviction 
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and inmpht of the brethren and the Werkzeug (Barbara 
Landinaim) concerning the spiritual state of the respective 
people Likewise the servants for the foot-washing, for the 
Dreukmg of the bread, and for the distribution of bread and 
wine, also those who were to wait at the supper, an well as the 
singers imd smbes, had to be chosen and arranged. . . The 

number of those who were to serve hail to he determined m 
piopoitinn to Lhe gn.it membership Thus there were 
appointed for the root-washing at the first Love-feast 13 
biolhers ami 1*2 sistcis . For the second Love-feast like¬ 
wise 13 brothers ami 14 sisters from the find, class . . For 
the breaking of the bread and the passing of the wine two 
times 12 brethren were selei ted . For the leading and the 

Kllppr of th< 

test singers among the bretlnen 
class were selected ami jollied to 
■ i hoir consistetl of 20, sometimes 
-noon during the meal hud their 
.lie middle of the halt To write 
of the Lord, those then being teachers at 
mties were appointed ' (III i\. I»7). 


i tho of 1 

ami sisters of their res]: 
the leaders, s< 

22, persons, v the 

place .it a se] table 

do 

the diffei lit ( 


The regular or culinary religious exercises of 
the Community of True Inspiration are extremely 
simple, for the In.spirationists believe that 
‘ forms and ceremonies are of no value, and will 
never take a man to heaven.’ In the several 
villages prayer meetings are held every evening in 
rooms set aside for the purpose. On 'Wednesday, 
Saturday, and Sunday mornings the people meet 
by orders ( Abthcilungen ), while on Sunday after¬ 
noon there is held from time to time a general 
meeting. Thus, exclusive of special exercises, 
there are eleven religious services held each week 
in the ('oiiiinuiiity. 

Wit It the exception of the prayer-meetings, all 
the religious gatherings are held in the churches, of 
which there is one in each village. The church is 
very much like the ordinary dwelling-house, except 
that it is longer. The intenor is severely plain. 
White-washed walls, hate floors, and unpainted 
benches bespeak the simple unpretentious faith of 
the Community. In the geneial meetings the 
eldcis sit in hunt facing the congregation, which 
is divided—the men on one side and the women on 
the other. 

The services are all solemn, dignified, and im¬ 
pressive, and never accompanied by excitement. 
There is no regular pastor or priest. In the 
exercises, which are conducted by the elders, there 
is really nothing peculiar. The silent prayer is 
followed by a hymn sung by the congregation. 
Then the presiding elder reads from the lilble or 
from the testimonies. Again there is prayer, 
which is sometimes given extemporaneously and 
sometimes lead, or else is given in the form of 
supplicatory verses by the members of the con¬ 
gregation. The presiding elder announces a chap¬ 
ter in the Bible, winch is read verse by verse by 
the members of the congregation. There is, of 
course, no sermon—simply a brief address of ex¬ 
hortation from an elder. After the singing of a 
hymn and tiie pronouncing of a benediction by 
the presiding elder, the people leave the church, 
the women going first and the men following. 
Nothing could be more earnest, more devout, more 
reverent, more sincerely genuine than the church 
services of the Community of True Inspiration. 

As texts for religious instruction, the Community 
has published two Catechisms, one for the instruc¬ 
tion of the youth, the other for the use of the 
members of the Community. The former was 
re-edited in the year 1872, and the latter in 1871. 
The title-pages are almost identical, and read : 
‘ Catechetical Instruction of the Teachings of 
Salvation presented according to the Statements 
of the Holy Scriptures, and founded upon the 
Evangelic-Apostolic Interpretation of the Spirit 
of Cod for the Blessed ITsc of the Youth (or 
Members) of the Communities of True Inspiration.’ 

The one supreme object of ‘ the pilgrimage on 
earth’ in the Inspuationist’s system of theology 
is the salvation of the soul. The Community is 


but a school of preparation for the next world. 
The awful fate, after death, of the soul that has 
not been thoroughly purified and sanctified during 
its earthly sojourn is perhaps l»est described in an 
old Btzeugung , which reads: ‘ Such souls will 
wander in pathless desolation; they will seek 
and not find ; they will have to endure much 
torment and grief, and be wretchedly plagued, 
tortured, and tormented by misleading stars’ (TtiL, 
9th Collection, 2 nd ed. p. 104). 

‘ Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity,’ said Gruber 
to his congregation of followers two centuries ago. 
And nowhere, perhaps, is this simple Ainana 
doctrine of * brothers all as God’s children ’ more 
impressively expressed than in the Ainana ceme¬ 
tery, where there are no family lots or monuments, 
hut where the departed members of the (’ommunity 
are buried side by side in the order of their death, 
regardless of natural ties. Kaeh grave is marked 
by a low stone or a white painted head-board, 
with only the name and date of death on the side 
facing the grave. There lies the great-hearted 
Christian Metz by the side of tlie humblest 
brother. 

3 . Religious and moral instruction.—TheRtability 
of the Community of True Inspiration and the 
perpetuity of the faith of the ‘New Spiritual 
Economy ’ for nearly two centuries are due in a 
measure to the instruction and training of the 
youth ; for the Inspirationists have always insisted 
on training their children in their own wav accord¬ 
ing to the faith of the fathers (UrgrosseUrm). 

To-day there is in each village of the (’(immunity 
a school organized under the laws of the Stat e and 
sharing in the public school fund. But since the 
whole of Aniana Township is owned by the Society, 
the Society levies its own school tax, builds ils 
own school houses, chooses its own school directors, 
and employs its own teachers. Thus the education 
of the youth of Aniana is under the immediate 
guidance and direction of the Community. 

To preserve the earnestness and religious zeal of 
the fathers (Urgrosscllcrn) is the real mission of 
the Community school. Here learning is of les 1 - 
account than niety. ‘ What our youth need more 
than text-book knowledge,’ says the Kindn lehrer, 
‘is to learn to live holy lives, to learn God- 
commandments out of the Bible, to learn sub 
mission to His will, and to love lliin ’ Indeed, 
‘ to love the ways of humility and simplicity,’ and 
never to reject or despise the good and sincere 
admonitions of the brethren, constitute the 
foundation of the ethical and religious training 
of the Ainana child, who, between the ages of 
five and fourteen, is compelled to attend school 
six days in the week and fifty-two weeks in Lin* 
year. In addition to the branches that arc usually 
taught in grammar schools outside of the Com¬ 
munity, there is daily instruction at the Amatm 
schools in the Bible and the catechism. Nor is 
this leligious instruction slighted or performed in 
a perfunctory manner. Said one of the Community 
school mast el s: ‘It is my profound belief that no 
othei children on the whole earth are more richly 
instructed in religion than ours.’ 

The spirit as well as the scope and character of 
the instruction and training of the youth of Aniana 
is beautifully expressed in the ‘ Sixty-six Buies 
for the Conduct of Children’ which are given in 
the catechism. To live up to these rules is indeed 
the first step towards salvation. 

In order to ascertain and promote the spiritual 
condition of the youth in the schools, there are held 
each year two ‘ solemn religious meetings,’ which 
are conducted by the first brethren. One of these 
meetings, the Kinderlchre , consists of a thorough 
review of the principles and doctrines of the Com- 
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munity and of the supreme importance of keeping 
the faith. The other, called the Kinder Unterred- 
nng, is indeed the children’s part of the yearly 
spiritual examination ( Untcrsuchung). 

Graduation from the schools of the Community, 
which may take place either in the autumn or 
in the spring, is attended with solemn religious 
exercises. The children who are about to leave 
the schools are carefully examined as to their 
knowledge of both spiritual and temporal things. 
It is at this meeting that each child reads his 
‘graduation essay,’ which is a simple child like 
review of his school life, of his faults, of his aspira¬ 
tions, and of his intentions as a member ol the 
Community. 

Graduation from the schools is, in a sense, a pre¬ 
paration for the Bundesschlicssung which follows, 
and in which the children are first permitted to 
take part at the age of fifteen. It is not, however, 
until the boys and girls come to the legal age of 
twenty-one and eighteen respectively that they are 
admitted as full members of the Society. 

4 . Membership —Jtesides those born in the Com- 
munity, who become mcmbeis by signing the Con¬ 
stitution when they have arrived at the legal age, 
any outsider may join after a probation of two 
years, during which he agrees to labour faithfully, 
abide by the regulations of the Community, and 
demand no wages. If, at the close of this period, 
the candidate gives ‘ proof of being fully in accord 
with the religious doctrines of the Society,’ he is 
admitted to full membership, after conveying to 
the Society all his property, taking part 111 the 
1 iundes.tr/Uiessutig, ami signing the Constitution. 
Members who ‘ may recede from the Society either 
by their own choice or by expulsion, shall he 
entitled to receive hack the moneys paid into the 
common fund and to interest thereon at a rate 
not exceeding 5 per cent, per annum from the time 
of the adjustment of their accounts until the re- 

•aymentof their credits ’(Constitution, Art. VTU.). 

<’ew, however, withdraw from the Society ; and 
most of those who do leave return in the course 
of time. The records show that formerly many 
outsiders (from Germany) were admitted ; but in 
recent years the increase is almost wholly from 
within. 

‘ Ever} member of the KociPt\ w,’ according to Art VI of the 
Constitution, ‘ bcsiiies the free board, dwelling, suppoit, and 
core secured to him in bis old age, sickness and infirmity, 
further entitled out of the loimnon fund to an annual sum of 
maintenance for him or herselt, «Inldren, anil relatives* tn the 
Sonet\ ; and these annua! allowances shall he fixed b\ the 
Trustees for each member single or 111 families according to 
justice and eqintv, and slndl be from time to tune revised and 
fixed anew ’ 

5 . Government. — The entire conduct of the 
affairs of the Amana Society rests with a board of 
trustees consisting of thirteen members, who are 
elected annually by popular vote out of the whole 
number of elders in the Community. The membeis 
of the hoard of trustees are the spiritual as well 
as the temporal leaders of the Community of True 
Inspiration, and as such are called ‘The Great 
Council of the Brethren.’ Out of their own number 
the trustees elect annually a president, a vice- 
president, and a secretary. 

"With a view to keeping the members informed 
concerning the business affairs of the Society, the 
hoard of trustees exhibits annually in the month 
ot June to the voting members of the Community 
a full statement of * the personal and real estate of 
the Society.’ The board itself meets on the first 
Tuesday of each month. Besides its general super¬ 
vision of the atfairs of the Community, the hoard 
of trustees acts as a sort of court of appeal to 
which complaints and disagreements are refeired. 
With their decision the case is linally and em¬ 
phatically closed. 

Each village is governed by a group of from 


seven to nineteen elders, who were formerly 
appointed by Inspiration, hut who are now (there 
being no Werkzeug) appointed by the hoard of 
trustees. Each village has at least one resident 
trustee, who recommends to the Great Council, of 
which he is a member, a list of elders from the 
most spiritual of the members of his village. From 
these lists the Gieat Council appoints the elders 
for each village according to spiritual rank. The 
governing lioard of each village is known as the 
‘Little Council,’and is composed of the resident 
trustee and a number of the leading elders, who 
call into conference the foicinen of the different 
branches of industry and such other members of 
the Community as may, on occasion, he of assist¬ 
ance in arranging the village work. 

It is this Little Council of the village that 
appoints the foremen for the different industries 
and departments of labour, and assigns to any 
individual his apportioned task. To them each 
person desiring more money, more house room, 
an extra holiday, or lighter work, must appeal; for 
these allotments are, as occasion requires, ‘revised 
and fixed anew.’ 

The highest authority in matters spiritual in the 
village is the head elder ; in matters temporal, 
the lesnlent trustee. And although the trustee 
is a member of the Great Couneil itself, which is 
the spiritual head of the Community, in the village 
church the head elder ranks above the trustee. 

Eaoh village keeps its own hooks and manages 
its own afiairs; hut all accounts are linally sent 
to the headquarters at Amana., where they are 
inspected, and the balance of profit or loss dis¬ 
covered. The system of government is thus a sort 
of federation, wherein each village maintains its 
local independence, hut is under the general super¬ 
vision of a central governing authority, the hoard 
of trustees. 

6 . The Amana Villages.—The seven villages of 
the Community of True Inspiration lie from a mile 
and a half to four miles apart.; hut all are within 
a radius of six miles from ‘ Old Amana.’ They are 
connected with one another, as well as with most 
of the important towns and cities of the State, by 
telephone. Each village is a cluster of fiom forty 
to one. hundred houses arranged in the manner of 
the German Dor/, with one long straggling street 
and several irregular ofl-shoots. At one end are 
the village barns and sheds, at the other the 
factories and voi kshops ; and on either side lie the 
orchards, the vineyards, and the gaideus. 

Each village has its own chinch and school, its 
bakery, its dairy, and its general store, as well as 
its own sawmill for the working up of hard wood. 
The lumber used is obtained largely from the 
Society’s timber land. At the railway stations 
there are grain houses and lumber yards. The 
station agents at the several Amana railway 
stations and the four postmasters are all members 
i»l the Society. The establishment of hotels, in no 
way a part of the original village plan, has been 
made necessary by the hundreds of strangers who 
visit the villages every year. 

7 . The Amana Homes.—The homes of the 
Amana people are in two-story houses built of 
wood, brick, or a peculiar brown sandstone which 
is found in the vicinity. The houses are all quite 
unpietentious ; and it has been the aim of the 
Society to construct them as nearly alike as poss¬ 
ible, each one being as desirable as the other. 
The frame-houses are never painted, since it is 
believed to he more economical to rebuild than to 
preserve with paint. Then, too, painted houses 
are a trifle worldly in appearance. The style of 
architecture is the same throughout the entire Com¬ 
munity— plain, square (or rectangular) structures 
with gable roofs. There are no porches, verandas, 
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or bay windows; but everywhere the houses are 
(in the summer time) half hidden with grape vines 
and native ivy. The uniformity is so marked that 
it is only witli the aid of an inconspicuous weather¬ 
beaten sign that the stranger is able to distinguish 
the ‘hotel’ or 'store’ from the school, chinch, or 
private dwelling. Grass lawns are not maintained 
about the buildings, but in season they are sur¬ 
rounded with a riotous profusion of llower beds. 

In the private dwelling-house there is no kitchen, 
no dining room, no parlour—just a series of ‘ sitting 
rooms’ and bed rooms, which are furnished by the 
Society in the plainest and simplest manner. 
Each nouse is occupied by one, two, or sometimes 
three families. But each family is assigned certain 
rooms which constitute the family home ; and in 
this home each member has his or her own room or 
rooms. There is no crowding in the Amanas ; for 
the same spirit which led the Society to adopt the 
village system has led it to provide plenty of house 
room for its members. 

8 . Domestic Life.—At the time of its inception 
the ‘New Spiritual Economy’ does not seem to 
have had rigid precepts relative to marriage. But 
with increasing religious fervour among the In- 
spirationists celibacy came to be regarded with 
much favour; while marriages were in certain 
special cases prevented by the Werkzcugc. It 
does not appear, however, that marriage (although 
discouraged) was ever absolutely prohibited. To¬ 
day there seems to be no opposition ; and the 
young people marry freely, notwithstanding the 
admonition that 4 a single life is ever a pleasure to 
the Lord, and that He has bestowed upon it a 
special promise and great mercy’ ( TSL , 1850, No. 
74). The newly married pair are, indeed, still 
reduced to the lowest spiritual order. A young 
man does not marry until he has reached the age 
of twenty-four years, and then only after per¬ 
mission has been given by the Great Council of 
the brethren one year in advance. Marriage in 
the Community of True Inspiration is a religious 
ceremony which is performed in the church by the 
presiding elder. 

Divorce is not recognized in the Community of 
True Inspiration. The married collide are expected 
to abide by the step they have taken throughout 
life. But if, for good and sufficient reason, such a 
life union is impossible, * then one of them, mostly 
the man, is tola to separate himself from the Com¬ 
munity and go into tlie world.’ Second marriage 
is not regarded with favour. 

The number of children in the Amana family is 
never large—ranging usually from one to four. 
Indeed, with the birth of each child the parents 
suffer a reduction in spiritual rank. There are, 
however, very few childless families in the Com¬ 
munity. 

The newly married couple begin their home life 
in rooms which are provided and furnished by the 
Society. Housekeeping with them, however, is a 
very simple matter, since there are neither meals 
nor cooking in the home. At more or less regular 
intervals in each village there is a * kitchen house,’ 
at which the meals for the families in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood are prepared and served. 
At each of these common eating places provision is 
made for from sixteen to forty persons. The pre¬ 
paration of the food and the serving of the meals 
are done by the women. 

In their dress the members of the Society are and 
always have been very ' plain.’ There is nothing 
distinctive about the clothes of the men. Their 
4 best clothes ’ are made by the Community tailor, 
but ordinarily they wear ready-made garments— 
except a few of the elder brethren, who still wear 
trousers with the old-fashioned broad fall front, and 
a coat without lapels. With the women utility I 


and comfort (instead of adornment) are chiefly 
regarded. Plain calicoes of gray or blue or brown 
are worn for the most part. The bodice is short 
and very plain ; while the skirt is long and full. 
An apron of moderate length, a shoulder-shawl, 
and a small black cap complete the Bummer 
costume. The only headdiess is a sun-bonnet 
with a long cape. The winter dress differs from 
this only in being made of flannel; while a hood 
takes the place oi the sun-bonnet. Every woman 
makes her own clothes; and every mother makes 
the clothing for her children. 

9 . Industrial Life.—Agiiculture, which is one of 
the chief industries of the Community, is carried 
on, with the German proneness for system, accord¬ 
ing to the most modern and scientific methods. 
The general plan of the field work is determined 
by the board of trustees; but a field ‘Imjss’ or 
superintendent is responsible to the Society for the 
proper execution of their orders. He sees that the 
farm machinery is kept in good condition, he 
appeals to the elders for more men to woi k in the 
fields when necessary, and he obtains from the 
' boss ’ of the barns and stables the horses that are 
needed. From fifteen to eighteen ox teams are 
still used for the heavy hauling. 

The Amana Society is perhaps best known in the 
business world through its woollen mills, which 
have been in active operation for forty-two years. 
Over half a million pounds of raw wool are con¬ 
sumed in these mills annually. It has always been 
the aim of the Society to manufacture 1 honest 
goods,’ and they have found a ready market from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. The hours of 
labour in the woollen mills during the greater part 
| of the year are the usual Amana hours of 7 to 11 
in the morning and 12.30 to 6 in the afternoon. 
But during the summer months, when the orders 
for the fall trade are being executed, the mills run 
from half-past four in the morning to eleven at 
night (the factories being lighted throughout by 
electricity). 

1 n spite of the long hours and the busy machinery, 
there is a very unusual factory air about the 
Amana mills. The rooms are light and airy. 
There is a cushioned chair or stool for every 
worker ‘between times.’ An occasional spray of 
blossoms on a loom frame reflects the spirit of the 
workers. Here and there in different parts of the 
factory are well-equipped cupboards and lunch 
tables, where the different groups of workers eat 
their luncheon in the middle of each half-day. In 
the villages where the factories are located the 
boys of thirteen or fourteen years of age who are 
about to leave school are employed in the mills for 
a few hours each afternoon ‘to learn.’ If the 
work is congenial, they are carefully trained and 
are given every opportunity to ‘ work up ’; but if 
this employment is not agreeable, they are at 
liberty to cnoose some other line of work. 

In Old Amana there is a calico printing establish' 
ment, where four thousand five hundred yards of 
calico ure dyed and printed daily. The patterns 
for the calico are designed and made by a member 
of the Society. This ‘ colony calico,’ as it is 
called, is sold throughout the United States and 
Canada, and is quite as favourably known as the 
woollen goods. 

The industrial efficiency of the operative in the 
Amana mills and factories is noticeably great even 
to the casual observer. Each worker labours with 
the air of a man in physical comfort and peace of 
mind, and with the energy of a man who is work¬ 
ing for himself and expects to enjoy all the fruits 
of his labour. 

Besides these mills and factories, the Society 
owns and operates seven saw mills, two machine 
shops, one soap factory, and one printing office 
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and bookbindery. The job work for the stores 
and mills, the text books used in the schools, the 
hymn books used in the churches, and other 
religious books commonly read in the community, 
are all printed at the Amana printing ollice. The 
Society publishes no newspaper or magazine, 
official or otherwise, although it subscribes for 
several trade journals. 

In three of the villages there are licensed 
pharmacies. The quantity of drugs prepared for 
the outside market is not large, as no effort has 
ever been made to build up a drug trade. As a 
rule, only special orders are executed. Some physi¬ 
cians of the State prefer to get their supplies here 
rather than to send farther east for them. The 
Society were the first people west of Chicago to 
manufacture pepsin, and their manufacture is still 
considered one of the best in the market. 

In addition to the aforenamed industries, each 
village has its shoemaker, tailor, harness-maker, 
carpenter, blacksmith, tool-smith, waggon-maker, 
etc. These tradesmen, as a rule, do not devote 
their entire time to their occupations, but only 
make and repair what is needed in their line by 
the people of the village. During the busy season 
they stand ready to be called to the factory or the 
field as circumstances demand. The physicians, 
pharmacists, and mechanics are trained at the 
expense of the Society. 

Litrkatimik .—Constitution and Bye-Laws of the Community 
of True Inspiration; Lift and Essays of F.berhard Ludwig 
Gruber, Autobiography of Johann Friedrich Rock; Ye-ar 
Books of the Community of True Inspiration [published by the 
Society each year during the lifetime of the Werkzeuge and 
containing the Breeugungen in the order of their utterance, 
with brief introduction relating the circumetancee under 
which the Bszeugungen were given); Brief Relation of the 
(hi cumstances of the Awaking and the first Divine guidance 
of Barbara Ileinemann ; Historical Description of the Com¬ 
munity of True Inspiration . . . recorded by Brother Chrictian 
Meta Extracts from the Day Book of Brother Chrietian Metz ; 
Inspirations-Histone —compiled from various aocourite, ionic 
of them printed, eome written by Gottlieb Hoheuner, 4 parte or 
role.;—[Vo! i.) Historical account of the founding of the 
Prayer-Meetings and Communitiee; [vol ill Various articles 
and narrations of the work of the I.ord in His ways of Inspira¬ 
tion , [vol ill ) Historical Account of the New Revival, Gathering, 
and Founding of the Conrnmnlty of True Inspiration , [vol. iv.j 
Description of the works of the mercy of the Lord in the 
Communities of True Inspiration ; Catechetical Instruction oj 
the Teachings of Salvation, part i. for the youth of the Com¬ 
munity part ii. for the members ; Psalms a,fter the manner of 
Davui for the Children of Zion. .. . particularly for the 
Congregation of the Lord . The Supper of Love and Remem 
b ranee of the Suffering and Death of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ [published during ths lifetime of the Werkzeuge after 
each Love-Feast., and containing a full account of the meetings 
and the Bezeugungen uttered during the solemn ceremonies]; 
numerous pamphlets and essays found only in ths records and 
libraries of the Society. These works are all ir German, and 
printed chiefly at Khenezer, N. Y., and Amana, lot* » Reference 
may also lie "made to Nordhoff, Communistic Societies of the. 
United States, pp. 26-69 (New York, 1876); Hinds, American 
Communities, pp 2(13-286 (Chicago, 1902); Knortz, Die wahre 
Inspirationsyemeinde in Iowa (Leipzig, 1896); and Perkins 
and Wick, History of the Amana Society (Iowa City, la., 1891) 

Berth a M H. Sham laugh. 
AMARAVATI. —A small town (lat. 16“ 34' 45" 
N., long. 80" 24' 21* E.) on the south bank of the 
Kistna (Krishna) River in the Kistna District, 
Madras Presidency, the ancient Dharanikota, or 
Dh&ny&kataka. It is famous as the site which has 
supplied a multitude of fine sculptuies, chiefly bas- 
reliefs, of the highest importance for the history 
of both Indian art and Buddhist iconography. The 
sculptures, executed almost without exception in 
white marble, formed the decorations of a stupa , 
which was totally destroyed at the end of the 18th 
and the beginning of tne 19th cents, by a local 
landholder, who used the materials for building 
mrposes. The surviving slabs are only a small 
raction of the works which were in existence about 
a century ago. Most of the specimens rescued from 
the lime-kiln are in either tlie British Museum or 
the Madras Museum. The body of the stupa was 
cased with marble slabs and surrounded by two 
vol. i.—24 


railings or screens, of which the outer and earlier 
stood 13 or 14 feet in height above the pavement, 
the inner and later one being only six feet high. 
The casing slabs, and every stone of both railings, 
including the plinth and coping, were covered with 
finely executed bas-reliefs. The basal diameter of 
the stupa was 138 feet, the circumference of the 
inner rail was 521 feet, and that of the outer rail 
803 feet. It is estimated that the separate figures 
on the outer rail must have numbered 12,000 or 
14,000. The multitude of figures on the inner rail, 
carved on a minute scale suggesting ivory work, 
was still greater. The outer rail was constructed 
of upright slabs connected by three cross-bars be¬ 
tween each pair of uprights, which stood on a 
plinth and supported a coping about two feet nine 
inches in height. On the outer face each upiight 
was adorned with a full disc in the centre and a 
half-disc at top and bottom, with minor sculp¬ 
tures filling the interspaces. Similar but evei- 
varymg discs decorated the cross-bars, and the 
coping waa ornamented with a long wavy flower- 
roll carried by men, numerous figures being in¬ 
serted in the open spaces. The plinth exhibited a 
frieze of animals and boys, generally in comic or 
ludicrous attitudes. The decorations on the inner 
side were even more elaborate, the coping present¬ 
ing a continued series of lias-reliefs, and the central 
discs of both bars and pillars being filled \Mtli 
lieautiful sculptures, treating every topic of Bud¬ 
dhist legend. The Amarftvatl railings are by far 
the most splendid examples of their class, and the 
sculptures, even in their present fragmentary state, 
are invaluable as documents in the History of both 
art and religion. Fortunately, their date can be 
determined with a near approach to precision. 
Dedicatory inscriptions recorded during the reigns 
of the y^ndhra kings Fulutnayi (A.i>. 138-170) and 
Yajna Sri (A.I). 184-213) tix the time of the erection 
of the outer rail as the middle or latter part of the 
2nd cent. A.D. This inference agrees well with 
the statement of Taranath, the Tibetan historian 
of Buddhism (Sehiefner, Tdranathas (reach, d. 
Buddhumus in Jnd ., St. Petersburg , 1869, pp. 71, 
142), that the Buddhist patriarch Nagarjuiia sur¬ 
rounded the great c/uutya of Dhanasruivipa or Sri 
Dh&nyakataka with a wall or screen ( Mauer ). 
The ecclesiastical rule of this patriarch, who is 
said to have been content|»orary with Kanishka, is 
placed by I>r. Eitel between A.D. 137 and 194 ; and 
the most probable scheme of Indian chronology 
assigns Kanishka to the period A.D. 120-150. We 
may therefore assume with confidence that the 
great outer rail was erected and decorated between 
the years A.D. 140 ami 200. Of course, the w'ork 
must have occupied many years. The inner rail 
is somewhat later in date, and may not have been 
finished liefore A.D. 300. A few fragment* of 
ancient sculpture prove that the stupa 111 its original 
form dated from very early times, about U.C. 200. 

The Indian art of relief sculpture drew' its in¬ 
spiration from tw'o sources, Alexandria and Asia 
Minor. The ancient school (n.c. 250-A.D. 50), 
of which the Bharhut (q.v.), K&nchi, and Bodh 
Gaya works are the leading examples, evolved a 
thoroughly Indiani/ed adaptation of Alexandrian 
motifs , so completely disguised in Indian trap- 

t ings that the foreign origin of the art has not 
een generally lecognized. The composition is 
characterized by excessive crowding and compres¬ 
sion, and the execution by extreme naivete and 
realism, the purpose of the sculpture being directed 
to edification rather than to making an aesthetic 
impression. The works of this school were pro¬ 
duced from the time of A&oka (B.c. 250) down to 
about the Christian era, or a little later. The so- 
called Grivco-Buddhist art of G&ndhilra, or the 
Pesh&war region, on the contrary, was iniluenced, 
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not directly by Alexandria, but chiefly by the 
schools of Pergamum and other cities of Asm 
Minoi, which practised a cosmopolitan style of 
art, sometimes designated as Grteeo-Roman. The 
balanced composition of the Gandhara reliefs 
closely resembles that of many Roman works, 
Pagan or Chnstian, and is as much superior to 
that of the ancient Indian school as is the execu¬ 
tion of individual figures. The Garnihftradraperies 
follow classical models, and are often treated with 
much skill. The special value of the Amarftvat-i 
sculptures to the historian of art is that they form 
a eonnecting link between the two schools above 
named. Their basis is the old Indian art of 
Alexandrian origin, but that is freely modi lied in 
respect of the composition, execution, and drapery 
by the influence of the contemporary Gandfiara 
school, the best woik of which may be assigned 
to the period A.I), loo- 300. From the lelig- 
ious, as from the artistic, point of view the 
sculptures of A main vatu occupy a position inter¬ 
mediate between those of Kanchi and Gandhftra. 
The artists of the ancient school never attempted 
to delineate the figure of the Buddha, and were con¬ 
tent to indicate his felt hut unseen presence by the 
empty chair, the print of his footsteps, or other 
significant symbols. Gandhara art, on the other 
hand, is chaiacteri/.ed by inordinate repetition of 
the image of the Master, sitting, standing, or en¬ 
gaged m various incidents as related in the books 
of legends. The Amarfivatl sculptures frequently 
made use of the symbolical notation of their pre¬ 
decessors at KAndn and Bharhut, but also freely 
adopted the foreign innovation, and often intio- 
duoed isolated images of the Buddha, either stand¬ 
ing or sitting, clad in Greek drapery. Such images 
seem to be more common on the later inner rail 
than on the earlier outer one. Scenes represent¬ 
ing the Buddha in action are rare at Amaravati. 

Litkrati’rk--T he sculptures are fullv illustrated and de¬ 
scribed by Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship s (18711), and 
Burgess, The Huddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyupeta 
(being vol. vi of tbe New Imp. Ser of Arehmol Rep., London, 
18H7) Full references to special reporta are given hv Sewell, 
Lists of the Antiquarian Remains »n the Presidency of Madras 

K , i 63 See also Fergusson, IJistory of Indian and 
m Architecture (18911); Grunwedel, audit hi St Art, Lr 
Burgeaa and Hibson (18*19); and Foucher, VArt Hmiddhiqve 
du Gandhdra, l. (HMJfi) The evidence proving the Alev- 
andriun origin of the ancient Indian art has not jet been fully 
published. 

Vincent A. Smith. 

AMARKANTAK (Skr. amara-kantahi , ‘peak 
of the immortals’). — A hill in the Bilftspur district 
of the Cential Provinces, India, lat. 22 ° 40' 15" N., 
long. 81* 48' 15" E. It is on the watershed of Central 
India, three great rivers having their sources from 
it,—the Narbada, flowing westward to the Indian 
Ocean; the dohilla, sluutly joining the Son, one 
of the tributaries of the Ganges; while the Arpa 
mingles with the Mahanadi, which drains the plain 
of Chhattisgarh, and, like the Ganges, flows east¬ 
ward into the Bay of Bengal. As the source of 
the Narbada, which local legend declares will by 
and by surpass the sanctity of the Ganges, Amar- 
kaufak is an important place of pilgrimage. 

'If the penireoiln,’ write* Sir it Temple, ‘ mav be imagined as 
a Hint-Id, and it am Npot be the bos* of mich a shield, then 
Aumrkantak is that sj»ot. South of the Hi mala van there is no 
place of equal eelebnt. so isolated on even aide from habitation 
and civilization To the east and to the north, hundreds of 
miles of sparselj populated hills and forest* intervene between 
it and the (langetic countries On the west there extend hilly, 
roadless uplands of what are now called the Satpura regions 
To the smith, indeed, there is the partiv cultivated plateau of 
Chhattisgarh, hut that, after all, is onlv un oasis m tin midst of 
the great wilderness It is among these might\ solitiules that 
the Narhada first sees the light’ (Vent. Pruv. Gaz. 340 f.) 

Formerly difficult of access, it has now been 
rendered approachable by the railway between the 
Bilaspur and Kutni Junctions, and cultivation has 
rapidly advanced in Chhattisgarh. The place where 
the Nurbada rises is enclosed by a wall of masonry, 


and, as the name of the site implies, it is surrounded 
by temples dedicated to the cult of Siva. 

Litkiutcrk.—F orsyth, Highland* of Central India a (1880), 
403 ; Central Provinces Gazetteer (1870), 847. 

W. CROOKE. 

AMARNATH or AMBARNATH (Sky. amnra- 
ndtha , ‘the immortal Ford,’ a title of Siva).-—A 
dace situated in the Thana district of the Bombay 
‘residency, famous as the site of an ancient Hindu 
temple. The temple is without history, written or 
traditional. An inscription translated by Bhau 
Daji (J HAS Ho ix. 220) gives its date as a.d. 8 (i0 ; 
but it- seems probable that the existing building is 
a restoration, or lias been rebuilt ft om the materials 
of that erected in A.I). 860. It faces west,, with 
doors to north and south in a hall in front of the 
shrine ( mandnp , antarala ), supported by four pil¬ 
lars, elegant in conception and general beauty of 
details. At the west entrance is a del need bull 
( nandi ), showing that the shrine was dedicated to 
&iva. The roof of the hall is supported by columns, 
of which the sculpture is so rich and varied that no 
description can give a correct idea of its beauty. 
The temple is rental kable for a three-headed figure, 
known as a trnnilrti, of a male, with a female on 
his knee, probably representing Siva and Ins spouse 
Parvat-i. The sculpture, as a whole, shows a degree 
of skill that is not surpassed by any temple in the 
Bombay Presidency. It has been fully described, 
with a series of plates, by J. Burgess (I A iii. 316 ft.). 

W. Ckookk. 

AMAZONS.—I. The Amazons were a mythical 
race of women, dwelling in the northern part of 
Asia Minor, or still farther north, who had proved 
their prowess in conflict with the greater heroes 
of Greece. Something about the conception of 
feminine warriors made it very attractive to the 
Greek story-teller. Women who had asserted their 
independence of conventional bonds, and who kept 
their power by maiming or blinding their male 
child]en ; women who wore a man’s short chiton , 
and who had cut away the right breast that they 
might the more freely handle arms ; withal beauti¬ 
ful women to inspire with love those Greek heroes 
who fought against them—such were the Amazons, 
According to Pherekydes {frag. 25), their nature 
was explained by the fact that they were de¬ 
scended from Ares and the naiad nymph Harmonia; 
Ilellanikos { frag. 146) makes them a race of women 
living apart from men and perpetuating their kind 
by visits to neighbouring people. Thus they were 
both ‘man-haters’ (.-Knell. From. 724) and ‘ man¬ 
like’ (Horn. II. iii. 189). 

In the epics they use the same arms as do other 
w r arriors. Pindar (01. xiii. 125) and Aeschylus 
(Suppl. 288) speak of them as skilled with the 
bow, and in art they ordinarily wear a quiver. 
Their proper weapon in later myth was the axo— 
either the axe with blade and point, such as Xeno¬ 
phon found in use in the mountains of Armenia 
(Anah. iv. 4. 16), or the double-headed axe, ttIXckv t 
(Pint. Qutrst. Gnrc. 45, 301 F.). The Latin poets 
(e.g Virg. Ain. xi. 611) refer to them as fighting 
from war-chariots, but Greek poetry and art repre¬ 
sent- them as going into battle on horseback (Eur. 
Hipp. 307, 582, etc:.). 

The story of their mutilated breasts is probably 
due to a false etymology (a- privative and pa^ds 
‘breast’). What the name dia originally mean is 
not quite clear; with some probability Gottling 
(Comment, de Amaz. 1848) has suggested that it 
referred to t heir unfeminine character in that they 
have nothing to do with men (a- and fjAaaetv). 
The names of individual Amazons are in the main 
genuine Greek names, added as the myth found 
favour among the Greeks. 

2 . The Iliad mention* two wars in which the 
Amazons were involved—a war with the Lydians, 
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which led the king of the Lycians, Isobates, to 
send Rellerophon against them (vi. 186), and a 
war with the Phrygians, in which Priam fought 
on the side of the Phrygians (iii. 189). Strabo 
(xii. . 6 , 12 ) notes the inconsistency of this story with 
the account of Penthesileia and her companions. 
According to the later epic, the Aithiopis of Ark- 
tinos, she came to Troy after the death of Hector 
to aid the forces of Priam. Achilles inflicted a 
mortal wound on Penthesileia, only to be touched 
w'ith love at her beauty as she lay dying in his 
arms. 

The story of Ilerakles and Hippolyte is a later 
myth about an earlier generation. It was one of 
the twelve lubours of Herakles to fetch the girdle 
of Hipnolyte, queen of the Amazons, for Admete, 
Eurystheus’ daughter. According to Apollodorus 
(Iiibl. ii. 6 . 9. 7), the queen fell in love with Her- 
aklcs, and gave him tne girdle ; but as he went to 
board his ship the other Amazons, invited by Hera, 
attacked him. Suspecting treachery on the part 
of Hippolyte, Ilerakles shot her with an arrow and 
sailed away. In the more common form of the 
story, sometimes connected with the Argonautic 
expedition, Herakles made w r ar on the Amazons, 
oveicume them m battle, and triumphantly carried 
off the girdle (I hod. Sic. iv. 16; A poll. Khod. ii. 967). 

A somewhat similar story is told of Theseus and 
Antiope, namely, that Theseus made an expedition 
against the Amazons, and either by love or by 
force won Antiope to be his bride. The import¬ 
ance of this expedition w T as that it furnished the 
occasion for the expedition of the Amazons against 
Athens. As the story is told by Plutarch (Thes. 
27), its form is determined by several Amazon 
shrines at Athens, by the position of the Areopagus 
in front of the Acropolis, and by a place called 
H' orkumoston, where a treaty of peace was made. 
In this war Antiope met her death, and was buried 
by the Itonian gate of Athens. The story w'as 
significant in that it furnished Attic orators and 
artists with another instance of the superiority of 
civilization to barbarism, as in the battle of godH 
and giants and in the war between Athens and 
Persia. 

3 . Locality. —On the north coast of Asia Minor 
and well towards the east, the town of Themis- 
kyra by the river Thermodon was the generally 
accepted seat of the Amazons. Rarely were they 
located farther to the north or north-east. It 
should be noted, further, that either one Amazon 
or a hand of Amazons finds a place in the local 
legends of very many cities on trie north coast and 
the west coast of Asia Minor. * Herakles turned 
over to the Amazons the region between Pitane 
and Mykale’ (Ilerakleid. Pont .frag. 34); and such 
cities os Smyrna and Ephesus are most important 
local centres of Amazon legend. I 11 Greece proper, 
on the other hand, there are graves of Amazons 
and places which they visited, but they are present 
only as visitors from outside. 

4 . Explanation. —Any effort to understand the 
Amazons must start from three facts. ( 1 ) The 
Amazons were warriors, armed with weapons such 
as the Greeks associated with eastern Asia Minor 
and regions still farther to the east and north. 
They were closely associated with the ‘ Thracian * 

od Ares ; he was their reputed father, they sacri- 
ced horses to him, and their camp at Athens w r as 
on the hill of Ares. ( 2 ) They were also connected 
with Artemis, especially the Ephesian Artemis. 
It is said that this cult was established by the 
Amazons, and that here they performed war (lances 
and choral dances in honour of the goddess (Prub. 
vii. 2. 7 ; Kallim. Hymn to Artemis, 237 f.; cf. II. 
ii. 814). (3) The legends of the Amazons are in 

the main connected with the coast towns on the 
north and west of Asia Minor. 


K. O. Miiller suggested (Dorter, i. 390 f. ) that the 
conception arosefrorn the largenumberof hicrodouloi 
connected with the worship of Artemis at Ephesus 
and elsewhere in Asia Minor. It is more probable 
that the presence of women with these peculiai 
weapons in the armies of northern and eastern 
races started the legends, that incursions of these 
races into Asia Minor determined the locality with 
which they were associated, and that war dances 
performed by women in the worship of Ares, 
Artemis, etc., aided the growth of tne legends. 
To bring the Amazons into conflict w’ith Bellero- 
phon, Achilles, Ilerakles, and Theseus was the 
natural means of emphasizing the prowess of 
feminine -warriors. 

Litkraturk.— Bergmann, Lcs Arnazones dans I'histoire et 
dans la fable , Colmar; W. Strieker, Die Amazonen in Sage 
und Gsschichte, Berlin, 1868; Klugmann, Die Amazonen in <Irr 
ilten iMteratur und kvnst , Ktuttu.ul. 

Arthur Fairbanks. 

AMBER.— An ancient, now ruinous, city in the 
native State of Jaipur in Kajjiutana. Formerly it 
was held by the non-Aryan Minas, from whom the 
Kachhwftlifi, sept of Rajputs conquered it in 1037 
A.D. It then became their capital, and so continued 
to be until 1728, when Jai Singh II. founded the 

I iresent city of Jaipur, and Amber became deserted, 
t was in olden days much frequented by pilgrims 
from all parts of India, but its glory has departed. 
At a temple of Kali within the ruined city a goat 
is daily sacrificed, a substitute, as is believed, for 
the human victim offered in former times to the 
goddess. 

Ijtkraturh.— For the history: Tod, Annals of Rajasthan , 
Calcutta reprint, 1884, ii. 381 ff For a description of the re¬ 
mains : Major Baylay, in Rajputana Gazetteer, ii. 164 f. ; Rous* 
selet, India and it* Native Princes, IStK), eh. xx.; Fergusson, 
Hist, of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 1890, p. 480. 

W. Crookk. 

AMBITION. —‘Ambition,’ derived from Rat. 
ambitiv, the ‘going round ’ of a candidate for office 
canvassing for votes, signifies primarily a desire 
for a position of power or dignity ; thence a desire 
for eminence of any kind, and so, by an easy but 
well-defined and recognized extension (in the 
absence of any other word to cover the idea), the 
will to attain, obtain, or perform anything re¬ 
garded by the user of the word as high or difficult. 
The same term thus becomes applicable to Jaques’ 
4 ambition for a motley coat,’ and the desire of 
Milton to write something which the aftertimes 
would not willingly let die. It is obvious that 
almost any desire may in certain circumstances 
become our ‘ ambition T in this third sense, which 
may, therefore, be dismissed at once—especially 
as m default of a qualifying term one of the first 
two is always intended. The present article will 
accordingly be confined to these. The motive in 
question holds a unique position for tw’o reasons ; 
its moral position is more uncertain in general 
estimation than that of any other, and it is re¬ 
ported by tradition to have been the first sin. 
These points will be taken in order. 

i. Bacon, in his essay, ‘Of Ambition,’ says of it 
that it ‘ is like choler, which is an humour that 
maketh men active, earnest, full of alacritie, and 
stirring, if it be not stopped ; but if it be stopped 
and cannot have his way, it becommeth adust, and 
thereby maligne and venomous.’ Spinoza (who 
defines it, however, as ‘ an excessive love of 
glory ’) says: ‘Ambition is a Desire by which all 
the Affections are nourished and strengthened; 
and on that account this particular Affection can 
hardly be overcome. For so long as a man is 
influenced by any Desire at all, he is inevitably 
influenced by this’ (Ethics, pt. iii. Appendix). 
The opinions of these high authorities imply no 
particular censure. A reference to any Dictionary 
of Quotations, however, will reveal it indeed on 
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’ divine ’ and ‘ accursed,’ * blind ’ and ‘ eagle-eyed,’ 
‘base’ and ‘sublime’; but for one epithet of 
honour ten will be found of blame. At the same 
time, this proportion does not appear accurately to 
represent the average man’s feeling towards it, 
which may be described as two parts of fear and 
distrust to one of secret admiration. Now, amid 
this «‘lasli of opinion, it is clear that ambition is 
in itself non-moral ; for power is never, in the last 
analysis, desired for itself, but always from an 
ulterior motive, namely, for the opportunities it 
affords, whether for enhanced activity, for the 
exercise of peculiar faculties possessed, for the 
furtherance of a desired end, or the gratification 
of vanity. Logically, therefore, it should be 
judged by the motive behind ; and, in fact, the 
soundest defence of it may be based upon this 
consideration. Hut such a plea avails little 
against the prosecutor, whose main, if often 
unrealized, ground of attack (apart from religion) 
rests u|>on the means by which the ambitious are 
tempted to gain their ends. 

The leasons for the conflicting views entertained 
on the subject may be summed up thus, the atti¬ 
tude of religion being reserved for separate treat¬ 
ment. From the point of view of society, it is 
natural and right that public opinion should be 
directed to check rather than to encourage am¬ 
bition, as the danger of an excess of it is greater 
than that of a deficient supply. Morally, such 
a desire can in no case be generally eonsideied 
virtuous, iu view of the obvious personal advan¬ 
tages which power, from whatever motive sought, 
confers upon the possessor. To many philosophers, 
again, it is especially anathema as a chief enemy 
of that peace of mind and independence of ex¬ 
ternals which is the Nirvana of their creed. These 
reasons apply to the desire for power in any 
degree of development; but what is after ail 
perhaps the chief cause of the invidious sense 
attaching to the word 4 ambition * lies in a subtle 
implication which modifies the meaning, without 
equally restricting the use, of the term itself. In 
the wouls of Aristotle ( Ethics, ii. 7), ‘There is 
such a thing as a due and proper desire for dis¬ 
tinction ; the desire may also be excessive or 
defective: the man who is excessive in this desire 
is called ‘‘ambitious,” the man who is deficient, 
“ unambitious ” ; for the middle state there is no 
name.' This desire is, in fact, present in some 
degiee in almost all members of the white races, 
and hence the definite term ‘ambitious’ is applied 
only to those in whom it is prominent, and there¬ 
fore over-developed. It stands, in short, self- 
condemned as excessive, in which condition it is 
pregnant with danger alike to the State, the 
neighbour, and the morality of its subject, and 
lies justly under the censure of political, ethical, 
and philosophic thought. At the same time it is 
viewed by many, even when in excess, with a 
certain reluctant admiration as the infirmity of 
a noble mind. For, whatever its own demerits, 
it is generally found in company with the qualities 
most admired in Western civilization — ability 
and energy. It implies also a certain length and 
largeness of view, in themselves admirable, and 
in many cases can only with difficulty be dis¬ 
tinguished . from its twin-virtue — aspiration. 
Finally, it is a motive with which, though per¬ 
haps faulty, the world, in the present condition 
of religion and morals, could ill afford to dispense ; 
for positions of power are after all generally 
given to those who not only desire, but also in 
some degree at least deserve them, and the noble 
actions, prompted either wholly or in part by 
ambition, fill not a few of the most distinguished 
pages in history. 'Licet ipsa vitium sit, tamen 
frequenter causa virtutum est’ (Quintilian). 


The verdict of religion upon worldly self- 
aggrandizement could hardly be doubtful, and in 
all countries it is unanimous in condemnation. 
For Greek religious thought it was the direct 
forerunner of vfipit, which is visited upon the 
children to the third and fourth generation ; in 
Buddhism it iR a wile of mdya , entangling the 
soul in the world of becoming and desire; for 
Confucius it is an enemy of peace; to the 
Muhammadan it is a choosing of tins present life 
and its braveries, for which there is nothing in the 
next world but the fire. 

In the Bible the word itself does not occur, and 
in the OT hardly even the idea. The Jewish 
historians confined themselves practically to the 
acts of kings, lesser men being introduced only 
when they came into contact or conflict with the 
king. But a violent change in the kingship of a 
people essentially and always theocratic, m tlm 
view of the writers, was ascribed as a rule to flu* 
direct intervention of God using a man as Hi- 
instrument; and any private motives of such an 
instrument were disregarded. Thus it is not 
unlikely that such men as Jeroboam or Jehu were 
ambitious, but they are set in aetion by the word 
of a prophet. The Prophets again scourge the 
sins of the people, of which ambition was not one 
The absence of any reference to it in the ‘ Wisdom 
literature* of the nation (Proverbs, etc.) is more 
remarkable. Even Ecclesiastes, in considering the 
vanity of human wishes, travels round the idea 
rather than refers to it directly, in a way whn h 
suggests that power as a direct object of desire 
was unfamiliar to the author. The view of the 
NT, so far as expressed, is uncompromising. In 
the Christian community there is no room for 
ambition. The ‘Kingdom of Heaven,’ or Chinch 
of Christ, is for the poor in spirit (Mt 5*); ‘ Who¬ 
soever would become great among you shall he 
your minister ’ (20 2 *) ; ‘Set not your mind on high 
things, but condescend to things that are low ly ’ 
(Ko 12 1# ). Quotations need not be multiplied 
the humility and renunciation of the things of the 
flesh, which are the badge of the followers of 
Christ, leave little room for the self-assertion 
inseparable from ambition. What (if any) modi¬ 
fications of this rigorous doctrine may be involved 
in or justified by the transition of Christ's Church 
from a limited and purely religious community t»> 
the creed of nations, it is not within the province 
of this article to discuss. 

2 . It is a current belief that ambition was the first 
sin which disturbed the harmony of heaven. ‘ Crom¬ 
well, I charge thee, fling a way ambition : by that 
sin fell the angels’ (Henry VIII. III. ii. 44n). Tin- 
origin of this tradition, which has no authority in 
the Bible, is obscure ; but it may perhaps he traced 
to the old identification of the ' king of Tyre ’ in 
Ezk 28 with Satan. (‘Thine heart is lifted up, and 
thou hast said, l am a god, 1 sit in the seat of 
God’ [v. 2 ]. ‘Therefore . . . strangers . . . shall 
bring thee down to the pit’ [vv. 7 - 8 ]. ‘Thou hast 
been in Eden, the garden of God . . . thou wast 
the anointed cherub that covereth ’ [vv. 13 - U J, etc.). 
According to the more elaborate version of Milton, 
how’ever ( Paradise Lost , v. 660 fr.), pride claims 
precedence. For it was jealousy of Christ, w hose 
begetting threatened the archangel's pre-eminence 
in heaven, that stirred Satan’s ambitious aim 
against the throne and monarchy of God. Dante 
appears to adopt the same tradition (‘di cui h la 
invidia tanto pianta,’ Par. ix. 129; 'nrincipio del 
coder fu il m&ladetto superbir di colui,’ etc., ib. 
xxix. 55). (For an elaborate discussion of the point 
see the Diet. Encyrlopid. de la Thiol. Cathnl., s.v. 
‘ Liable ’). It is worth noting in this connexion 
that the first step in the process of declension of 
Plato’s ideal State is marked by the appearance of 
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a ruffling and ambitious spirit (tfnXoveuclai tcai 
<pi\oTifilai, Repub. viii. 4). 

Litiratciik.—B esides the work* mentioned, reference may 
be made to Fowler and Wilson, Principle* of Morale (1894), 
43 ff,, 109, A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation and Ethical 
Monism (1899), 480; Dobschutx, Chr. Life in the Prim. 
Church (Kng tr 1904), 216, 221 ; J. B. Lightfoot, Camb. 
Sermons (1890), 817 ; A. L, Moore, From Advent to Advent 
(1892), 239 ; J. T. Jacob, Christ the Indweller (1902), 136. 

C. D. Roijkrtson. 

AMBROSE OF MILAN.— i. Life.—Ambrose 
was born, probably, at Treves, the seat of govern¬ 
ment of his father, the Praetorian prefect of the 
Gauls. The family was noble ; his father was one 
of the four highest officers in the empire; his 
elder brother Satyrus became the governor of a 
province, name unknown (de excessu Satyri , i. 49, 
58). The family was also Christian in sympathy ; 
Ambrose’s great-aunt Sotheris had sullered as a 
martyr in the persecution of Diocletian (de Virgin. 
ill. 7 ; Exhort. Virg. xii. 82). The year of Am¬ 
brose’s birth iR a little uncertain. Either 333 or 340 
A.D. will suit the data given in his letters ( Ep . lix. 
3,4; see PL xiv. 68 , for a full discussion). But 
probably 340 best meets all the circumstances. On 
the death of his father, his mother removed with her 
family to Rome (352), and there Ambrose received 
the usual liberal education. Of Latin authors 
Vergil was his favourite; he was also well read in 
Greek literature. In the doctrines of Christianity 
he was instructed by Simplicianus, whom he loved 
as a father (Ep. xxxvii. ; not to be confused with 
the Simplicianus who succeeded him). Adopt¬ 
ing the law as a profession, lie rose very rapidly. 
When lie was but little over 30 (372), Valentinmn I., 
on the advice of the Christian Probus, the prefect 
of Italy, appointed him ‘consular’ of Liguria and 
iEmilia, an oflice which he discharged with great 
ability and integrity. In 374 both Dionysius the 
Catholic and Auxentius the Arian bishop de facto 
died. Both parties strove hard to secure the 
election of the successor, for at that time Milan 
was perhaps the first city in Europe in population 
and importance. Ambrose, in whose province it 
lay, went to preside at the election, and to suppress 
the customary tumults. But while the consular 
was addressing the people in the church on the 
duty of maintaining order, a voice was heard pro¬ 
claiming, ‘ Ambrose is bishop.* The cry, according 
to Paulinus, first started by a child, was taken up 
by Arians and Catholics. In spite of the protests 
of Ambrose—on which Paulinus enlarges con amort , 
with disregard both to truth and to the £ood name 
of his hero, judged, that is, by modern ideas—the 
sanction of Valentinian was given to this irregular 
election, which won the approval also of the bishops 
of East and West (Basil, Ep. lv. ; for Ambrose’s 
statements about the election see de OJfic. i. 1,4, 
Ep. lxiu. 65, de Pvenit. ii. 8 , 72. Ambrose says that 
Valentiuian promised him * quietem futuram,’ Ep. 
xxi. 7). Ambrose was as yet only a catechumen ; 
he had shrunk from baptism under the common 
feeling of the day which led so many to postpone 
the same until near death—the dread lest, he should 
lose the baptismal grace. Within eight days of 
his baptism he was consecrated bishop (Dee. 7, 
374, Migne, xiv. 71). His first step was to give 
his property to the poor and the Church. The 
administration of his household was handed over 
to Satyrus (t 379), who left his province that he 
might serve his younger brother (de excessu Satyri , 
i. 20 f.) 

Ambrose’s life as a bishop was one of incessant 
work. His moments of leisure were filled with self- 
culture in theology, which, however, for the most 
part he learned by teaching (de Ojfic. i. 1 , 4). 
Throughout his diocese Ariamsin almost ceased to 
exist, largely through his constant preaching and 
the care Re bestowed on the preparation of cate¬ 


chumens. The Arians, thus bitterly disappointed 
in the bishop they had elected, found an oppor¬ 
tunity for attacking him in his sale of Church 
plate to provide funds for the release of Homan 
prisoners captured in Illyricum and Thrace by the 
Goths, after their great victory at Adrianople 
(Aug. 9,378). Ambrose's reply wttH characteristic : 
Which did they consider to be the more valuable, 
church plate or living souls ? (de Ojfic. ii. c. 28). 

Of his life at this time Augustine has given us 

delightful picture (Conf. vi. 3, Ep. xlvii. 1 ): 

'He wu surrounded bj an army of needy person* who kept 

e from him. He was tiie servant of their mtirinilieH, and, when 
they spared him a few mmutea for himself, he gave his body 
the food necessary, and nourished his soul with reading . . . 
Often when I entered his retreat 1 found him reading softly to 
himself. 1 would sit down, and, after waiting and watching 
him for a long time in silence (for who would have dared to 
disturb attention so profound?), 1 would withdraw, fearing to 
uujiortune him If 1 troubled him in the short time he rescued 
to himself out of the tumult of his multifarious business.’ 

In his opposition to the Arians, Ambrose did 
not limit his efforts to his own diocese. At 
Sirmium in 380, in spite of the threats of Aviana 
Justina, the Arian widow of Valentiman I. 
(+Nov. 17, 375), Ambrose succeeded in carrying 
the election of the Catholic Aneimus to the see. 
In 381 the young emperor Gratian—who from 
378-381 lived chiefly at Milan, and followed in most 
things the advice of Ambrose, whom he called his 
parens , and who composed for his instruction (see 
de Fide , i. pro], iii. 1 ) his treatise against A nanism, 
entitled at Fide (378) — summoned a Western 
council, which met in September at Aquileia. 
Through the influence of Ambrose, who presided, 
the council deposed two more Arian bishops, 
Pall&dius and Kecundinus [see the Gesta Cone. Aq. 
inserted in Ambrose, Op. after Ep. viii. (Migne, 
xvi. 916), or, more fully, Mansi, in. 599ff., and ef. 
Epp. i. ix.-xii.]. If in the following year he 
attended the abortive council at Rome, be seems 
to have taken no partin its deliberations. (For 
this somewhat uncertain council, see Mansi, iii. 
*.v.). 

The murder of Gratian, who had estranged the 
soldiers by foolish and unpatriotic conduct, at 
Lyons (Aug. 25, 383) by the agents of the British 
usurper Maximus, led Justina, acting for her 
young son Valentiuian II., to persuade Ambrose 
to journey to Trives as her ambassador (de Obitu 
Valent. 28). As the result of his visit (winter, 
M83), or rather of the delays caused thereby, and 
the knowledge that behind Ambrose would’ lie, if 
necessary, the forces of Theodosius, Italy seems to 
have been secured for Valentinian II., Spain, how¬ 
ever, falling to the usurper (Ep. xxiv. 6 , 7). 

On liis return to Milan, Ambrose came into col¬ 
lision with Q. Aurelius Symmaclius, the prefect 
of Rome, Pontifex Maximus, Princeps Serial us, 
the leader in the Senate of the conservative 
and pagan majority (on this question of the 
majority, Amin use, Ep. xvii. 10 , 11 , is untrust 
worthy). In 384, Symm&cbus had sought from 
Valentiuian II. the restoration to the Senate ot 
the ancient golden statue and altar of Victory, 
whose removal had been ordered by Gratian (3S2). 
This Relatio Symmachi (Op. Sym., ed. Seeck, x. 3, 
in M.G.ll. ; see also Migne, PL xvi. 966), or 
defence of paganism, followed the usual line of 
argument of the times. Symmaclius traced the 
greatness of Rome to the help of the gods; her 
decline and recent disasters, including a famine 
in the previous year, to the new creeds. He 
eloquently appealed to the charm of old traditions 
and customs. Ambrose’s answer (Ep. xvii. a 
hasty appeal to Valentinian; Ep. xviii. more 
matured ; cf. Ep. Ivii. 2 , 3) is not altogether 
happy in its claim that Rome owed her greatness 
not to her religion, but to her own intrinsic 
energy—a weak concession to secularism. For 
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the rest, he dwells on paganism as the world 
childhood, Christianity as the evolutionary an 
regressive factor ana result. The request 
ynnnachus was refused, as also were three oth 
similar requests [382 to Gratian, 388 or 391 1 
Theodosius, 392 to Valentinian II. (Amb. E ; 
lvii. 5)], chiefly through the zeal of Ambrose an 
the zealous orthodoxy of Theodosius. To Thee 
dosius we owe the final triumph of Christianit 
by the series of his edicts which prohibited pagaj 
rites, culminating, so far as sacrifices were con 
cerned, in the deadly nullus omnino of Nov. 8 
392 {Cod. Theod. xvi. t. x. §§ 12, 13). The diffi 
culties which the usurpation of Kugenius (sei 
infra) threw in the way of the carrying out of thii 
edict in the West explain Ambrose’s antagonism 
to this shadow of an emperor. 

But the great conflict of Ambrose was with the 
Arian court. Under the influence of a Scythian 
Arian, Mercurinus, better known by his name of 
Auxentius, adopted from the Arian bishop whom 
Ambrose had succeeded, the empress Justina 
demanded from Ambrose (Easter, 385) the sur¬ 
render, first of the Fortian basilica, now the 
Church of St. Victor, then of the new basilica 
(see infra), for the use of the Arians. Ambrose 
refused this, as well as all later requests (Enp. xx. 
xxi.). On Jan. 23, 386, Justina retorted by a 
decree drawn up by Auxentius, giving the Arians 
full freedom to hold religious assemblies in all 
churches. The edict was a failure. So Justina 
sent orders that Ambrose should either allow the 
dispute between Auxentius and himself to be 
settled by (secular) arbiters, or should leave Milan. 
Ambrose declined to do either. To employ the 
>eople who guarded the Portian basilica, in which 
le was m a way imprisoned, Ambrose introduced 
among them at this time the Eastern custom of 
antiplional song [Sermo de basilicis tradtndis 
(Migne, xvi. 1007), esp. c. 34; August. Conf. ix. 7]. 

Ambrose’s victory over Justina was completed 
by the miracles (especially the alleged healing of 
a blind butcher named Severus) attending his 
discovery of some gigantic bones, which he 
believed to be those of two brother martyrs, 
Protnsius and Gervasius, and of whose location 
he had a ‘ presage ’ or vision. The discovery of 
these relics was welcomed with enthusiasm by a 
church somewhat barren of local martyrs. In 
spite of Auan sneers, they were solemnly deposited 
under the altar of the new basilica then awaiting 
dedication, wdiieh Justina had claimed, and which 
Ambrose now called by their name [Ep. xxii. ; 
August. Civ. Dei, xxii. 8, Conf. ix. 7; Paulin. 
Vita, cc. 14, 15; for Ambrose’s view of the 
miracles, Ep. xxii. 17-20]. 

llealizing its hopelessness, Justina abandoned the 
struggle, the more readily that she needed the 
bishop’s help. In 387 she requested Ambrose 
again to act as her ambassador with Maximus 
{at Obitu Valent. 28). It was probably on this 
second visit to Trfeves that Ambrose refused to 
communicate with the followers of the Spanish 
bishops Ithacius and Idatius, because they had 
ersuaded Maximus to sentence and torture to 
eath Priscillian and certain of his followers as 
heretics (see PuisciLLiANiSM), and also because 
they held communion with Maximus, the slayer 
of Gratian. We see the same resoluteness in 
his refusal to give Maximus at the lirst interview 
the customary kiss of peace, and in his demand 
for the body of Gratian. We need not wonder 
that his embassy was unsuccessful, and that 
Ambrose was ‘ himself thrust out ’ of Trfwes 
{Ev. xxiv.; and for Ithacius, etc., cf. Ep. xxvi. 3). 

Maximus crossed the Alps (Aug. 387), and for 
a short time occupied Milan itself. During this 
usurpation Ambrose withdrew from the city, 


while the death at that time (Bury’s Gibbon, iii. 
177 n.) of the exiled Justina rid the bishop of all 
further trouble from the Arians. As regard> 
Ithacius, it may lie added that Ambrose presided 
in the spring of 390 over a council of bishops from 
Gaul and Northern Italy at Milan which approved 
of his excommunication. 

After the defeat and execution of Maximus at. 
Aquileia (Aug. 27, 388), the great Catholic emperor 
Theodosius took up his abode at Milan. Emperor 
and bishop were soon in conflict. The lirst struggle 
is of some moment in the history of the growth of 
intolerance. The Christians of Cailmiciim in Meso¬ 
potamia had burnt down a conventicle of the Valen- 
tinians and a Jewish synagogue. Theodosius 
irdered the bishop of Callinieum to rebuild the 
same at his own expense. Ambrose protested in a 
long letter written at Aquileia (Ep. xl.); beseemed 
to glory in the act; for the Church to rebuild the 
synagogue would be a triumnh for the enemies of 
Christ. On his appealing to Theodosius in a verbose 
and rambling sermon at Milan (in Ep. xli.), the 
emperor yielded. * Had he not done so,’ Ambrose 
vrote to his sister, ‘ I would not have consecrated 
-he elements’ (Ep. xli. 28). In such incidents 
bus these we see the beginnings of the claims 
which culminated in Hildebrand and Innocent III. 

)f almost equal importance is it to notice the 
ntolerance wnich treats the Valentinian village 
hapel as if it were no better than a heathen 
-emple (Ep. xl. 16), and considers the death of 
daximns to be the Divine retnbution for hi» 
•rdering in 387 the rebuilding of a synagogue in 
tome (Ep. xl. 23). 

Whatever may be thought of his arrogance 
,nd intolerance in this matter of Callinieum, in 
is next conflict with Theodosius Ambrose was 
;randly in the right. The story is too familiar t«» 
ieed much detail. Angered by the murder ol 
'otherich, the barbarian governor of Illyria, by 
le people of Thessalomca, Theodosius gave order.", 
etracted all too late, that the whole populace 
lould be nut to death. The gates of the circus 
-ere closea ; for three hours the massacre went 
>n of those within (April 30, 390). According to 
'heodoret, 7000 perished. On learning the news, 
mbrose wrote to Theodosius a noble and tender 
tter exhorting him to repentance (Ep. li.). What 
uswer Theodosius returned we know not; but on 
is presenting himself at Milan at the door of the 
ureh (S. Ambrorjio), Ambrose met him in the 
•reli, rebuked him for his sin, and bade him depart 
util he had given proofs of his penitence. For 
.ght months, if we may trust Tlieodoret, Tlieo- 
•sius absented himself from all worship (Theo- 
•ret, v. 18). He felt his exclusion bitterly. ‘The 
hurch of God,’ he said to ltuiinus his minister, 
is open to slaves and beggars. To me it is closed, 
nd w’ith it the gates of heaven.’ The intercession 
Kuflnus was in vain ; so Theodosius laid aside 
s pride, and, prostrate on the floor of the church, 
nfessed his sin, a forerunner in a worthier 
-ruggle of Henry iv. at Canossa and Henry II. at 
anterbury. On receiving absolution, Theodosius 
lounted the chancel steps to present his offering, 
mbrose refused to allow him to remain. ‘ The 
urple,’ he said, ‘makes emperors, not priests.’ 
l morose claimed the chancel for the clergy alone, 
n all this we see not merely the final triumph of 
the Christian religion over the Empire, but the 
beginnings of the subjection of the laity to the 
priesthood. [On this Thessalonicau matter and 
Ambrose’s action, see Ambrose, Ep. li. ; Tlieodoret, 
v. 17, 18 (needs care); Sozomen, vii. 25; Kufin. 
ii. 18; August. Civ. Dei, v. 26; Paulin Vit. Amb. 

24 ; and for the penance of TheodosiuB, Amb. de 
obitu Thtodos. 34]. 

The relations of Theodosius and Ambrose were 
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henceforth undisturbed. During the usurpation 
of Eugenius (302-304), whom Arbogast the Frank, 
after strangling Valentinian II. at Vienna (May 
15, 392), had elevated from the professor’s chair 
to the purple, Ambrose retired to Bologna and 
Florence and stood loyally by Theodosius, in spite 
of all the friendly overtures of Eugenius. In 
Eugenius he rightly detected the danger of the 
recrudescence of paganism, as part of his political 
programme (Ep. lvii.; Paulin. Vita, 26, 31). No 
one, therefore, rejoiced more than Ambrose in 
Theodosius’ victory over the puppet emperor at 
Heidenschafft (or Wipbach ?), Sept. 6, 394 (Epp. 
lxi. and lvii.; Enarr. in Psalm xxxvi. 22; Paulin. 
Vita, 26-34 ; August. Civ. Dei , v. 26), though he 
was careful to intercede with Theodosius not to 
punish the people in general. A few months later 
Theodosius died at Milan (Jan. 17, 395), in his last 
hours sending for Ambrose and commending his 
sons Arcadius and llonorius to his care (Ami), de 
Obitu Theod. 35). It was Ambrose also who in the 
presence of llonorius pronounced over the dead 
Theodosius the funeral oration. The death of 
Ambrose two years later (Good Friday, April 4, 
397) was more than the passing of a great bishop : 
‘ It is a death-blow for Italy,’ exclaimed the valiant 
but ill-fated Stihcho (Paulin. Vita , 45). Ambrose 
was buried under the altar of the great church 
which he had built and consecrated to Protasius 
and Gervasius (see supra), but which now bears his 
own name (S. Ambrogio). 

2 , Influence.—The reputation of Ambrose must 
always rest upon his courage and skill as a prac¬ 
tical administrator of the Cnurch in most troublous 
times In spite of sacerdotal claims which later 
were to bear much fruit, few would grudge him 
the tribute of their admiration, lie combined the 
loftiest qualities of the Homan senator with the 
goodness and self-denial of the true Christian. 
Though his methods may not always commend 
themselves to our modern notions, in his results 
Ambrose was usually in the right. He saved 
Italy from Arianism, and restored her to the 
faith. Even the growth of sacerdotal claims was 
not without its services. In the approaching bar¬ 
barian deluge it w'as no small gain to civiliza¬ 
tion that there was a power before which tyranny 
should quail. This is one side of his famous saying 
at the Council of Aquileia, ‘SacerdoteB de laicis 
judicare debent, non laici de sacerdotibus ’ ( Gesta 
Cone. Aquil. 51 ; see supra, p. 373 b ). The other 
side is its development into the deeds and theories 
of Hildebrand. 

By his introduction of antiphonal singing (on the 
details of which see Groves^ Diet. Music, new ed. 
s.v. ‘Antiphony, Ambrosian, Gregorian’), Ambrose 
enriched the Western Church for ever. His own 
hymns, though repeatedly imitated in later days 
(see the full list of hymns falsely attributed to 
Ambrose, Migne, PL xvii. 1171-1222), are few in 
number, according to the Benedictine editors 
not more than twelve in all (printed in Migne, 
xvi. 1410), but of great interest and value. Their 
construction is uniform: 8 strophes in lambic 
acatalectic dimeter (u~u — u — v —). The ascrip¬ 
tion to him of the Te Deurn as composed at the 
baptism of St. Augustine is a legend of late 
grow’th. His morning hymns, ALteme rerum con - 
ditor, Splendor patemas glorice (‘O Jesu, Lord of 
heavenly grace *), his evening hymn, Deus creator 
omnium, his Christmas hymn, Veni redernptor 
gentium, and his hymn, 0 lux beata Tnnitas, 
are permanent possessions of the Church universal 
(Trench, Sacrea Lot. Poetry, 80-86; Julian, Diet. 
Hyum. 56 and s.v.). 

The reputation of Ambrose as a writer and 
thinker must not be rated high, in spite of his 
being regarded as one of the four Latin Fathers of 


the Church. Gibbon is correct: * Ambrose could 
act better than he could write. His composi¬ 
tions are . . . without the spirit of Tertullian, the 
copious elegance of Lactantius, the lively wit of 
Jerome, or the grave energy of Augustine’ (iii. 
175 n.). As a thinker he is completely over¬ 
shadowed by his great convert St. Augustine, 
whose baptism in S. Ambiogio, at his hands, 
is one of the great spiritual events of the world 
(April 25, 387). But his influence was strongly 
exerted in certain diiections, some of which 
we may deplore, all of which had later develop¬ 
ments. His extravagant regard for relics (Ger¬ 
vasius, supra), and his enthusiasm foi virginity 
(see especially the three books de Virgmibus ad¬ 
dressed to his sister Marcelhna) and asceticism 
were signs of the times and indications of the 
future. His theory of the Sacraments (dc Sacra- 
mentis hbrx sex) tended to the emphasis of ma¬ 
terialistic conceptions; for instance, he piaises 
his brother Satyrus for tying a portion of the 
Eucharist round hm neck when shipwrecked {de 
cxcessu Satyn, i. 43, 46). He deduces the neces¬ 
sity of daily communion from the clause of the 
Lord’s Prayer (^7rtoi>ffios ; supersubstantialis, Vulg. 
quotidian us (de Sacr. vi. 21], a view much de¬ 
veloped in medieval theology; cf. AlihLAKD, 
supra, p. 16 h ). His sermons aie remaikable for 
their manliness and sober practicalness, enforced 
at tunes by felicitous eloquence. His letters are 
more valuable as materials for the historian than 
because of any charm or personal revelation. His 
exegetic writings, as we might expect from 
his lack of special study, contain little that is 
original, and are excessively allegorical after the 
fashion introduced by Origen (cf. August. Conf. 
vi 4). But his knowledge of Greek enabled Am¬ 
brose to enrich Latin theology with many quota¬ 
tions from the Eastern Fathers, e.g. Basil and 
Gregory of Nyssa. Jerome, in fact, by reason of 
his dependence on these sources, especially Basil, 
compares him to a crow decked out in alien 
feathers (Kulinus, Invect. ii.). We see this de¬ 
pendence in his de Bono Mortis (the Blessing of 
Death), written about 387, in which his exceed¬ 
ingly mild view of the future punishment of the 
wicked is plainly indebted to Fourth Esdras. 1 It is 
more serious,’ he writes, ‘to live in sin than to die 
in sin ’ (op. cit. 28). Nevertheless he 4 does not deny 
that there are punishments after death ’ (tb. 33). 

As a moral teacher Ambrose is seen at his best. 
His de Officas Mmistrurum, founded on the de 
Officus of Cicero, is an attempt to establish a 
Cliristian ethic on the basis of tlie old philosophic 
classification of four cardinal virtues (virtutes 
pnncipales)—prudentia or sapientia, justitia, for - 
titudo, and teinperantia ( l.c. i. 24). Of these he 
identifies prudentia with a man’s relation to God 
(‘pietas in Deuin ’; de Offic. i. 27). The classifica¬ 
tion is essentially faulty, as it leaves no place for 
humility, a grace unrecognized by pagan writers, 
and which Ambrose has difficulty in bringing in 
(de Offic. ii. 27). Virtue, he claims, is not the 
summum bonum of the Stoics, but rather the 
meaus to it. Ambrose further follows the Stoics 
in distinguishing between perfect and imperfect 
duties [* otficium medium aut perfectum’; cons ilia 
evangdica and pratcepta (de Offic. i. 11 , 36 if.; iii. 2)], 
a doctrine later developed into the niedia*val ‘works 
of supererogation.’ llis exegesis of the Sermon on 
the Mount is literal. The taking of interest iB 
unconditionally rejected ; the Christian should not 
even defend himself against robbers (l.c. in. 4), 
though, remembering his 01*1 Testament, he does 
not go so far as absolutely to condemn the soldier 
(l.c. l. 40). As was usual in the early Church, he 
disapproves of capital punishment, though he show's 
that lie was somewhat embarrassed by the position 
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in the matter of Christian judges ( Ep . xxv.). We 
see his leanings to lnonasticism in his declaration 
that private property iR usurpatxo (dt (Jffic. i. c. 28); 
chanty is thus the partial adjustment of a wrong, 
and, as such, able to cancel sin (dt Elia etjejuniis, 
c. 20, from To bit 12“ ; Sermo dt eleemosynis , 30, 31). 
We see the new note of humanity m his declara¬ 
tion that strangers must not he expelled from a 
city in time of famine (de UJJic. lii. 7). 

Literature —A. For the life of Ambrose we are dependent 
on the materials to be found in bin own works (first arranged by 
Baronins) and on the Tito of Pauliima, hia m-crH-an. This work, 
dedicated In Augustine, is mom unsutihfuoion, and full of the 
absurdest prodigu-B (with which cf the ton temporary Sulpic. 
Severus, Vita Martini (ed Halm, CSEL), cr. 1, { W, 7, 8, 10 ; 
Dull l 24, 2b, n 4, ill b, $ bj It will be found in Migne, PL 
xiv. 27-46, or ed. Beued. App. An anonymous life in Oreek 
(Mijjne, PL xiv. 46 -0(>) is valueless Other sources of knowledge 
from Augustine, etc* , are indicated in the text. 

R. The chief editions of the works of Ambrose, including a 
great many that are spurious, are (1) the editions of Erasmus, 
esp the Basel ed. of Fro ben m 1527 , (2) the Homan ad. in 6 vols. 
1580-1687 ; (3) the Benedictine ed of du Frische and le Nourrv, 
f’aris, 1686-1600; (4) Migne, PL xiv.-xvii. (the last vol. mostly 
spurious, Migne has excellent notes]; (5) the new ed. in pro¬ 
cess (text only) in the Vienna CSEL (the Kpp unfortunately 
as n ft [1907J nol printed), (6) the ed of Ballenni (Milan, 1876). 

0. Of modern works, mention mav he made of Th. Forster, 
A mb. B v Mailand (1884), Ihin, Stndia Ambrosiana (1889); 
Pruner, Die Theol d. A mb (18o2), Deutsch, Dee Amb. Lehr« 
von d Sonde und S undent ilgting (1867), P. Ewald, Der Em- 
flues der stoisch-ciceron. Moral auf die Ethik be.\ Amb. (1881). 
For the historic setting, Uihbou, ed. Bury ; and Hodgkin, Italy 
and her Invaders (1880, vol. i.), are indispensable 

H. B. Workman. 

AMERICA (Ethnology, Religion, and Ethics*). 
—Although many of the ethnical questions pre¬ 
sented by the Amerinds or Amerindians, as some 
now propose to call the American aborigines, 
wrongly named ‘ Indians ’ by the Spanish discover¬ 
ers, still await solution, the more fundamental 
problems aflecting their origin and cultural de¬ 
velopment may he regarded as finally settled. 
Little is now heard of the ' Asiatic school,’ which 
derived the Amerinds and all their works from 
the Eastern Hemisphere in compaiatively recent 
times, that is, when the inhabitants of the Old 
World -Egyptians, Babylonians, Malays, Hindus, 
Chinese, .Japanese—were already highly special¬ 
ized. Such an assumption necessarily gave way 
when a moie critical study of the American physi¬ 
cal and mental characters, religious and social 
systems, faded to discover any close eontact with 
tliose of the Old World, but pointed rather to in¬ 
dependent local grow ths, owing nothing to foreign 
influences except the common germs of all human 
activities. Direct contact or importation might, 
for instance, he shown by the survival of some 
language dearly traceable to an Eastern source ; 
or some old buildings obviously constructed on 
Egyptian, Chinese, or other foreign models; or 
any inscriptions on such buildings as might, be 
interpreted by the aid of some Asiatic or European 
script; or some sailing craft like the Greek trireme, 
the Chinese junk, or Malay prau, or even the Poly¬ 
nesian outrigger; or some such economic plants 
and products as wheat, barley, rice, silk, iron ; or 
domestic animals such as the ox, goat, sheep, pig; 
or poultry; things which, not being indigenous, 
might supply an argument at least for later inter¬ 
course. But nothing of all this has ever been found ; 
and the list might be prolonged indefinitely with¬ 
out discovering any cultural links between the two 
hemispheies beyond such as may be traced to the 
Stone Ages, or to the common psychic unity of 

• This art. is offered as a general introduction to the Religion 
and Ethics of the American tribes. The tribes of North 
Amenta will be grouped under the titles Noktii Pacific Coast ; 
California ; Middle and Southern Plains ; Pckhlos ; Aloon- 
qitinh ; Dbnks ; Atlantic Sbacoabt ; Eskimos and the N W. 
Coast ; and some important tribes will be more fully described 
under their own names An art. on the Mexican tribes will be 
found under Mexico. The present art is followed by a separate 
sketch of the religion of the South American tribes ; on which 
Me, further. Andeanh. etc. 


mankind. Mention is made of the oil-lamp, which, 
however, is confined to the Eskimo fringe, and was 
no doubt borrowed from the early Norse settlers 
in Greenland. There are also the Mexican pyra¬ 
mids, which have been likened to those of Memphis 
by archaeologists who overlook the fundamentally 
different details, and forget that the Egyptians 
had ceased to build pyramids some 3000 years 
Indore the Mexican teocalli were raised by the 
Toltecs. Lastly, recoinse is had to the Aztec ami 
Maya calendrio systems, although they prove, not 
Oriental borrowings, as Hum bold L wrongly thought, 
but normal local developments on lines totally 
different from those of the Eastern astronomers. 

Mainly on these grounds, the late J. W. Powell 
finally rejected the Asiatic theory, holding that 
there is no evidence that any of the native arts 
were introduced from the East.; that stone imple¬ 
ments are found in the Pleistocene deposits every¬ 
where throughout America; that the industrial 
arts of Amenta were horn in America; that the 
forms of government, languages, mythological 
and religions notions were not derived from the 
Old, but developed in the New World (Forum, 
Eeb. 1898). Mr. F. S. Dellenhang!i goes even 
further, lie sets hack the peopling of the continent 
to the Pre-Glacial epoch, while the climate w as mild ; 
and concludes that the Amerind race was ‘ early 
cut off on this hemisphere from inlercourse with 
the remainder of the world, and held in isolation 
by a change in land distribution and by the con¬ 
tinued glaciation of the northern portion of the 
continent’; and thus ‘ welded into an ethnic unity, 
winch was unimpressed by outside influences till 
modern times’ (The North Americans oj Yesterday, 
1901, p. 458). Hence the general homogeneity of 
type, customs, social and religious institutions, 
‘ which separates the Amerindian laces liom the 
rest of the world, and argues an immense period of 
isolation from all other peoples’ (if), p. 358). 

Recent exploiatmn, especially in Sout h America, 
supports the view that this ‘geneial homogeneity’ 
is not primoidial, hut the lesult of a somewhat 
imperfect fusion of two original elements—long 
headed Europeans and round-headed Asiatics — 
which reached the New World in pre- and inter¬ 
glacial times by now vanished or broken land con¬ 
nexions. The Europeans, \\ho most piobably came 
first by the Faroe-icoland-Greeuland route avail 
able in the Pleistocene ((Quaternary) Age, occupied 
the eastern side of the continent, and ranged in 
remote times from the Eskimo domain to the ex¬ 
treme south, where they are still remesented by the 
Botocudos, Fuegians, and some other long-headed 
isolated groups. Thus the veteran paheo ethnol¬ 
ogist, G. de Mortillet, suggests that the Pahcohthic 
men, moving with the reindeer from Gaul north¬ 
wards, passed by the then existing land biidge 
into America, where they became the ancestors of 
the Eskimos. This view is anticipated by Topin- 
ard on anatomical grounds, and now confirmed for 
South America by A. Nehring and F. P. Outes. 
Nehring produces & long-headed skull from a 
Brazilian shell-mound at Santos, which presents 
characters like those both of the European Nean¬ 
derthal and of the still older .Javanese Pithecan¬ 
thropus erectus (Verhandl. Berlin. Anthrnp. Ges. 
1896, p. 710). And in Patagonia, Outes describes 
eight undoubted Paheolithic stations and two Pleis¬ 
tocene types, — a hmg-headed arriving from the 
North-east, and a Hhort-headed from the North¬ 
west (La Edad dt la Piedra en Patagonia, Buenos 
Ayres, 1905, section ii.). 

The two streams of migration—Asiatic short- 
heads (N orth - west) and Euro] iean long-heads (North 
east)—are thus seen to commingle in the extreme 
south as early as the Old Stone Age ; that, is, prior 
to any marked somatic and cultural specializations 
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in the Eastern Hemisphere. The Asiatics, follow¬ 
ing the still bridged Bering route, appear to have 
arrived a little later, but in larger bodies, which 
explains the predominance of round heads along 
the Pacific seaboard from Alaska to Chili. But 
interminglings were inevitable, and the result is 
that the Amerinds as a whole are a composite 
race, in which the Mongolic (Asiatic) characters 
are perhaps more marked than the Caucasic (Euro¬ 
pean). Thus the complexion is reddish-brown, 
coppery, olive or yellowish, never white; while 
the hair is uniformly black, lank, often very long 
and round in section, like that of all Mongols. 
The high cheek-bones, too, point to Mongol descent, 
as does also the low stature—5 feet and under to 
5 feet 6 inches—in the west (Thlinkets, Eskimos, 
Haidas, Pueblos, Aztecs, Peruvians, Aymaras, 
Araucanians). On the other hand, the large con¬ 
vex or aquiline nose ; the straight though rather 
small eyes, never oblique ; the tall stature (5 feet 8 
inches to 6 feet and upwards), especially of the 
Prairie Redskins, the Brazilian Bororos, and the 
Patagonians, as well as a curious Caucasic expres¬ 
sion often noticed even amongst the Amazonian 
aborigines, bespeak a European origin, more par¬ 
ticularly for the eastern and central groups. The 
constituent elements of the Amerinds would there¬ 
fore appear to he proto-Europeans of the Old Stone 
Age—that is, a somewhat generalized primitive 
Caucasic type—arid proto-Asiatics of the early 
New Stone Age,—that is, a somewhat generalized 
primitive Mongolic type,—both elements still pre¬ 
serving many featuies of the common Pleistocene 
precursors (see art. ETHNOLOGY, § 4). 

Coming now to the mental qualities, as illustrated 
by language, the industnul arts, social and religi¬ 
ous institutions, and ethical standards, we shall 
find that in all these respects the Amerinds show 
far greater divergences from their Eurasian pro¬ 
genitors than is the case with their somatic 
characters. The reason is obvious. The physical 
traits brought with them from the East are, ho to 
say, indelible and, apart from slight modifications 
due to miscegenation, climate, and heredity, neces¬ 
sarily persist as witnesses to their ethnical origins. 
But the mental phenomena and cultural processes 
were all in a rudimentary state when the Amerinds 
were cut olf from the Eurasians in the Ice Age, 
and since then the very rudiments have almost 
l»een obliterated during their normal evolution in 
the New World. Deilenbaugh deals fully with 
such industries as basketry, pottery, carving, 
weaving, and, without any reference to Eastern 
prototypes, is able to follow their repilar develop¬ 
ment in America from the rudest tieginnings to 
the finished Pueblo and Californian waterproof 
wickerwork, and the highly artistic earthenware 
and basalt carvings of the Chiriqui district, near 
Panama. And that these are all purely local pro¬ 
ducts, uninspired by any extraneous influences, is 
evident from the fact that, as we shall see, they 
are exclusively ‘ dominated by the customs and 
religious ideas of the Amerind race, which were 
practically the same everywhere in different stages 
of development. As in picture-writing we trace 
the growth of letters, so by the aid of Amerind 
sculpture and carving we have a line of art pro¬ 
gress from infancy to the present time’ (op. cit. 
p. 192 f.). 

Perhaps even a stronger proof of independent 
growth m a long-secluded region is presented by 
the Amerind languages, not one of which has yet 
been traced to a foieign source. From all other 
forms of speech they differ not merely in their 
general phonetic, lexical, and structural features: 
they differ in their very morphology, which is 
neither agglutinating, inflecting, nor isolating, like 
i hose of the Old World, but liolophrastic or poly- 


jynthetic, with a tendency to fuse all the elements 
of the sentence in a single word, often of prodigious 
length. Here cultuie makes no difference, and 
the same liolophrastic chaiacter is everywhere pre¬ 
sented by the rudest as well os by the most highly 
cultivated tongues current between Alaska and 
Fuegia, by Aztec,, Mayan, and Quicliuan (Peruvian) 
no less than by Eskimo, Algonquin, Cherokee, 
Amazonian, Ipurina, and Tehuelche of Patagonia. 
Yet of this remarkable linguistic phenomenon not 
a single instance is to be found anywhere in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. There i« incorporation with 
the verb, as in Basque and the Mongolo-Tui kie 
family, always limited, however, to pronominal 
and purely formative elements. But in Amerind 
speech there is no such limit at,ion ; and not merely 
the pronouns, which are restricted in numbci, hut 
the nouns, with their attributes, which aie pi Heli¬ 
cally numberless, all enter necessarily into the 
verbal paradigm. Thus the Tarasean of Mexico 
cannot say httponi, ‘to wash,’ but only hojntcuni , 
‘to wash the hands,’ hopoclmi , ‘to wash the ears,’ 
and so on, always in one synthetic form, which is 
conjugated throughout, so that the conjugation of 
a Dakotan, Cree, Aztec, or any other Amennd verb 
is endless. Specimens only t an be given, and they 
fill many pages of the native grammars without 
even approximately exhausting a theme for winch 
six or eight pages suffice, for instance, in English 
or Danish. The process also invokes much clip 
>mg and phonetic change, as in the colloquial 
English hap’oth = ‘ halfpenny worth,’ r<i = ‘ I would,’ 
etc., forms which give just a faint idea of the 
Amerind permutations. 

It is obvious that such a linguistic evolution from 
a common rudimentary condition of speech, as 
in the Pleistocene Age, imjdies complete isola¬ 
tion from foreign contacts, by which the cumbrous 
process would have been disturbed and broken up, 
and also a very long period of time, to expand and 
consolidate the system throughout Amerindia. But 
time is perhaps still more imperiously demanded 
by the vast number of stock languages which form 
another remarkable feature of the American lin¬ 
guistic field. Some are known to have died out 
since the Discovery; hut many others, vanously 
estimated at from one to two hundred, or perhaps 
more than are found in the whole of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, are still current, all diflering radically 
in their phonology, vocabulary, and gencial struc¬ 
ture—in fact, having little in common beyond the 
extraordinary holophrastic mould in which they 
are cast. But even this statement conveys a far 
from adequate idea of the astonishing diversity of 
sj>eech prevailing in this truly linguistic Babel. 
Powell, who has determined nearly sixty stocks for 
North America alone, shows that the practically 
distinct idioms are far more numerous tlian might 
be inferred even from such a large number of 
mother-tongues. Thus in the Algonquian family 
there are quite forty members diflering one from 
the other as much as, and sometimes even more 
than, for instance, English from German : in 
Siouan, over twenty ; in Athapascan, from thirty to 
forty ; and in Shoshonean, a still greater number 
(op. ext. and Indian Linguistic Families of America 
North of Mexico , Washington, 1891). For the 
stocks Powell adopts the convenient ending - an 
attached to a typical or leading member, such as 
Algonquin , which for the whole group becomes 
Algonquian ; and the principle has been extended 
by Dr. N. Le6n to the Mexican and Central 
American families, and by A. H. Keane to those 
of South America. Ledn’s list, based on the latest 
information, comprises seventeen stoekh, including 
the great and widespread Nahuatlan (Aztecan) and 
Maya-Quich6an families, and ranging from Lower 
California and the Rio Grande del Norte southwards 
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to Panama (Familias Linguistics de Mexico, etc., 
Museo National, 1902). The imperfectly explored 
South American section has already yielded ovei 
lifty stocks, of which the more important are 
the Quichua-Aymaran, the Tupi-Guaraman, the 
Cariban, Arawakan, Gesan, ami Araucun. But 
some of these are lumped togcthei in large groups, 
such as the Ticunan, Moxosan, and Partisan, each 
of which will, on more caudal analysis, piohahly 
be found to comprise seveial stocks (Keane, Central 
and South America, 1901, vol. i. ch. n.). 

So uniform are the physical characters, that 
systematists have failed to establish an intelligible 
classilication of the Amerind races on strictly 
anthropological data. Hence all current classifica¬ 
tions are mainly linguistic, and make no claim to 
scientific accuracy. Thus Sir E. im Thurn declares 
that for Guiana, where 4 it is not very easy to de¬ 
scribe the distinguishing physical characters,’ and 
where ‘ there are no very great differences other 
than those of language,’ this factor 4 must be 
adopted as the base of classification ’ {Among the 
Indians of Guiana , 1883, p. 161). At the same 
time, the linguistic grouping is convenient, and 
often even informing, as we see in the northern 
fringe, where, owing to the astonishing tenacity 
with which the Eskimos cling to their highly poly- 
synthetic language, their pre-historic migrations 
may still bo easily followed from Greenland and 
Labrador round the shores of the frozen ocean to 
Alaska, and even across the Bering waters to the 
opposite Asiatic mainland. So with the Algon- 
quians, whose cradle is shown to lie about the 
Hudson Bay lands, where Cree, the most archaic 
of all Algonquian tongues, still survives. 

Perhaps even more sti iking is the case of the 
Siouans (Dakotans), hitherto supposed to have 
been originally located in the prairie region west 
of the Mississippi, but now proved to have migrated 
thither from the Atlantic slope of the Alleghany 
uplands, where the Catawbas, Tutelos, Woccons, 
and other Virginian tribes still spoke highly 
archaic forms of Siouan speech within the memory 
of man. So also the Niquirans, Pipils, and others 
of Guatemala and Nicaragua, who are known to 
be of Nahuatlan stock, not from their somatic 
characteristics, but solely from the corrupt Aztec 
language which they have always spoken. 

As the tribe is thus identified only or mainly by 
its speech, it becomes important to determine the 
distribution of the Amerind tongues in their several 
areas. It is noteworthy that the great majority 
of Powell’s families, about forty altogether, are 
crowded in gieat confusion along the narrow strip 
of seaboard between the coast ranges and the 
Pacific from Alaska to California: ten are dotted 
round the Gulf of Mexico from Florida to the Rio 
Grande, and two disposed round the Gulf of Cali¬ 
fornia, while nearly all the rest of the land—some 
six million snuare miles—is held by the six widely- 
diffused Eskimoan, Athapascan, Algonquian, 
Iroi^uoian, Siouan, and Shoshouean families. 
Similarly in Mexico, Central and South America, 
about a dozen stocks—Opata-Piman, Nahuatlan, 
Maya-Quich6an, Chorotegan in the north ; C’ariban, 
Arawakan, Tupi - Guaranian, Tapuyan (Gesan), 
Tacanan, Aymara - Quichuan, Araucan in the 
south—are spread over many millions of square 
miles, while scores of others are restricted to ex¬ 
tremely narrow areas. Various theories have been 
advanced to explain this strangely irregular dis¬ 
tribution, and, at least in the North American 
prairie lands, the Venezuelan savannahs, and the 
Argentine pampas, a potent determining cause 
must have been the scouring action of fierce, pre¬ 
datory steppe nomads, so that here, as in Central 
Asia, most of the heterogeneous groups huddled 
together in contracted areas may perhaps be re¬ 


garded as 4 the sweepings of the plains.’ The chief 
stocks, with their more important sub-groups, will 
be found in art. ETHNOLOGY, Conspectus. 

None of the Amerind languages has ever been 
reduced to written form except by the missionaries, 
and in one instance by a Cherokee native (Sequoyah 
or George Guest), working under European in¬ 
fluences and on Old-World prototypes. Even the 
cultured Peruvians had nothing but the quipo, 
knotted strings ol varying thickness, colour, ami 
length, used for recording dates, statistics, and 
events. The more artistic, but less serviceable, 
Algonquian wampum sometimes answered the same 
purpose, as in the historical treaty between Penn 
and the Delaware Indians. But various rude pieto- 
graphic systems, inscribed or painted on rocks, 
skins, earthenware, or calabashes, were almost uni¬ 
versal, ranging from the extreme north (Eskimos) 
to Argentina and Central Brazil. The Matto Grosso 
aborigines, recently visited by the Bohemian ex¬ 
plorer, V. Eric, have developed quite an ingenious 
method of 4 taking notes,’ using dried calabashes for 
the purpose. Everybody goes about with one of 
these, which may be called his diary, all im¬ 
portant incidents being inscribed on it nictorially. 
The art is perhaps the most perfect of the kind 
anywhere devised, since the scratchings are quite 
legible, and handed round to be read as we might 
hand round printed or written matter. True per¬ 
spective and proportion are observed, as by the 
Bushmen in their cave paintings; and the evil 
spirits which swarm everywheie are also thwarted 
by being sketched in fanciful forms on the eala- 
baslies ( Science , July 1906;. 

Far more advanced than any of these primitive 
methods are the Aztec, the Zapotee, and especially 
the Maya pictorial codices, painted in diverse 
colouis on real native (maguey) paper, and mainly 
of a calendric or astrological character. Several 
have been leproduced in facsimile with long com¬ 
mentaries by Forstemann and Seler, but still re¬ 
main undeciphered, although they express numerals 
quite clearly. They had also readied the rebus 
state, but apparently fell short of a true phonetic sys¬ 
tem, despite the claim of Bishop Lamia's 4 alphabet’ 
to be regarded as such. There are also long mural 
inscriptions on many of the temples and other 
stiuctures at Palenque, Uxmal, Clnchen-Itza, and 
elsewhere in Chiapas, Yucatan, and Honduras. But 
these also have so far bafiled the attempts of Mr. 
Cyrus Thomas and others to interpret them, al¬ 
though the calculiform (‘pebble-like’) characters 
present the appearance of a real script. It is ad¬ 
mitted that many have phonetic value, but only as 
rebuses, and the transition from the rebus to true 
syllabic and alphabetic systems had apparently not 
been made by any of the Amerinds. But even so, 
these codices and wall writings, believed to emliody 
calendric systems on a level with the reformed 
Julian, represent their highest intellectual achieve¬ 
ments, while the palaces and temples in the above- 
mentioned districts rank as their greatest archi¬ 
tectural triumphs, rivalled only by those of the 
Chimus, Quichuas, and Aymaras in Peru and on 
the shores of Lake Titicaca. 

Elsewhere there is nothing comparable to these 
monumental remains of Central and South America, 
and the less cultured Amerinds of North America 
have little to show of cesthetic interest beyond 
their beautiful ceramic and wickerwork products, 
the earth-mounds thickly strewn over the Ohio 
valley and some other parts of the Mississippi 
basin, and the casas grandes of the Pueblo Indians 
in New Mexico and Arizona. On the origin of the 
•asas grandes —huge stone structures large enough 
to accommodate the whole community—no aues- 
tion arises. They are undoubtedly the work of 
their present occupants, the Hopi (Moki), Tanoan, 
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Keresan, ami Xu man tribe*, dnven to the southern 
uplands hy the Apaches, Navahos, and other pre¬ 
datory nomads of the plains. Their communal 
houses or Htrongholds grew out of the local con¬ 
ditions, and the complete adaptation of Pueblo 
architecture to the physical environment is quite 
obvious. The circular chambers called estufas or 
kivas occurring in some districts are still the 
council houses and temples, the * medicine lodges,’ 
in which the religious and social affairs of the 
community are transacted, and their very form 
recalls the time when the tribe dwelt in round 
huts or tents on the plains. Some are very old, 
some quite recent; yet the structures do not differ 
from one another, and in all cases * the result is so 
rude that no sound inference of sequence can be 
drawn from the study of individual examples ; but 
in the study of large aggregations of rooms we 
find some clues. The unit of Pueblo construction 
is the single room, even in the large many-storied 
villages. This unit is quite as rude in modern as 
in ancient work, and both are very close to the 
result which would be produced by any Indian 
tribes who came into the country and were left 
free to work out their own ideas. Starting with 
this unit, the whole system of Pueblo architecture 
is a natural product of the country and of the con¬ 
ditions of life known to have affected the people 
by whom it was practised ’ (Cosmos MindeJeff in 
Sixteenth An. Report of BE, Washington, 1897, p. 
192). 

This applieB with equal force to the cliff-dwell¬ 
ings of the neighbouring Colorado canons, in 
which the same peaceful Pueblo peoples have taken 
refuge against the same marauding Prairie Indians. 
‘Along the cliff lines slabs of rock suitable for 
building abound; and the primitive ancients, de- 
j»endent as they were on environment, naturally 
produced the cliff-dwellings. The tendency towards 
this type was strengthened by inter-tribal relations; 
the cliff-dwellers were probably descended from 
agricultural or semi - agricultural villagers who 
sought protection against enemies, and the control 
of land and water through aggregation in com¬ 
munities' ( ib . p. 94). 

In the same way many of the Ohio mounds, 
winch often present the aspect of fortresses, may 
have been raised by the more settled Cherokee 
(Iroquoian) tribes as earthworks against the law¬ 
less nomads of the surrounding plains. In any case 
the long controversy reganling their origin may 
now be taken as closed, and the view that they 
were constructed, not by any unknown pre-historic 
race, but by the present Amerinds, is generally 
accepted as beyond reasonable doubt. Mr. W. K. 
Moorehead, one of the best observers, recognizes 
two distinct mound-building races, the earlier long¬ 
heads of the Muskingum valley, and the later 
round-heads whose chief centre lay about the 
sources of the Ohio river. From the sepulchral 
and other mounds of the long heads have been 
recovered pottery, slate and hematite objects, 
copper bracelets and other ornaments, all generally 
infenor to those of the round-heads. Fort Ancient, 
the largest of the earthworks in Ohio, is nearly a 
mile long with over 10 miles of artificial knolls, and 
Chillicotlie on the Scioto river is the centre of 
several extensive groups, such as the Hopewell 
and Hopeton works, and the Mound City, that have 
yielded potteries of artistic design, finely wrought 
flints, and some copper, hut no bronze or iron imple¬ 
ments—another proof that nearly the whole of 
America was still in the Stone Age at the time of 
the Discovery. Moorehead concludes that none of 
the mound-builders attained more than a high 
state of savagery; that they were skilled in several 
arts, but excelled in none; that they were not even 
semi-civilized, much less possessed of the * lost 


civilization with which they have been credited 1 
( Primitive Man in Ohio, 1892, passim). Hence the 
general inference of Cyrus Thomas that there is 
nothing in the mounds that the Amerinds could not 
have done, that many have been erected or con¬ 
tinued in post-Columbian times, consequently by 
the present aborigines, and that there is therefore 
no leason for ascribing them to any other race of 
which we have no knowledge (Twelfth An. Report 
of BE, Washington, 1894). Taking a broader view 
of the whole horizon, Dr. Hamy ventures to suggest 
that the mound-builders, the Pueblo Indians, and 
the cliff-dwellers ‘all belong to one and the same 
race,’ whose prototype may be a fossil Californian 
skull from the Calaveras auriferous gravels assumed 
to be of Pleistocene age ( L’Anthropologic , 1896, 
p. 140). 

For most of these Northern Amerinds a higher 
moral standard may perhaps be claimed than for 
the more civilized Central and South American 
peoples. Our general impression of the native 
American, writes Mr. Dellenbaugh, who knows 
them well, is that he is a kind of human demon 
or wild animal, never to be trusted, unable to keep 
* “ impact, and always thirsting for blood. Rut it 
is not so. If treated fairly he may nearly always 
be trusted. The Iroquois League maintained the 
‘covenant chain’ witn the Ililtish unbroken for 
over a century ; the DelawareH never broke faith 
with Penn ; and for two hundred years the Hudson 
Bay Company have traded all over the northern 
part of the continent, without a serious rupture 
with any of the Chipewj'an, Cree, and other rude 
Athapascan and Algonquian tribes. 

• W« are blmd to our own shortcoming*, and exaggerate those 
of the Amerind. In estimating their trait* we do not regard 
them enough from their own Htandpomt, and without *o regard¬ 
ing them we cannot understand them. Hie daily life m the 
earlier days wu hy no mean* bloodthirsty, and the scalping- 
knife was no more the emblem of pre-Columbian *oeiet\ than 
the bayonet is of ours. In most localities he achieved for all, 
what all are with u» still dreaming to obtain 41 hbertl and a 
living,” and his methods of government potwessed admirable 
qualities’ (op. ett. p. 3631 ). 

The aborigines, however, weie not free from the 
taint of cannibalism, which, if it assumed a some¬ 
what ceremonious aspect in the north, was widely 
practised by many of the Brazilian, Andean, Colom¬ 
bian, and Amazonian tribes in the south, without 
any such religious motive. Thus the nearly extinct 
Catios, between the Atrato and Oauca rivers, were 
reported, like the Congo negroes, to ‘ fatten their 
captives for tne table. Their Darien neighbours 
stole the women of hostile tribes, cohabited with 
them, and brought up the children till their four¬ 
teenth year, when they were eaten with much re¬ 
joicing, the mothers ultimately sharing the same 
fate (Cieza de Le6n). The Cocomas along the Rio 
Maranon ate their own dead, grinding the bones 
to drink in their fermented liquor, and explaining 
that ‘ it was better to be inside a friend than to 
be sw’allow’ed up by the cold earth ’ (Markham, JA /, 
1895, 235 f.). The very word cannibal is a variant of 
caribal , derived from the man-eating Caribs ; and bo 
universal was the custom in New Granada, that ‘the 
living were the ginve of the dead ; for the husband 
has been seen to eat his wife, the brother his brother 
or sister, the son his father ; captives also are eaten 
roasted ’ (Steinmetz, Endokannibalismut, p. 19). 
But the lowest depths of the horrible in this respect 
were touched by w hat J. Nieuwehof relates of the 
wide-spread East Brazilian Tapuya savages, al¬ 
though something nearly as bad is told by Dobriz- 
hoff’er of some oi the primitive Guarani tribes in 
Paraguay (ib. pp. 17-18). The Seri people of Son¬ 
ora, most debased of all the Northern Amerinds, 
are certainly cannibals (McGee). But elsewhere 
in the north, anthropophagy has either long since 
died out, or else survives here and there apparently 
only as a ceremonial rite. ‘ Cannibalism of this 
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kind prevailed in many tribes; always, ostensibly, 
a religious ceremony, not a means ot satisfying 
hunger. The victims were often richly feasted 
and generously treated for some time be/ore being 
executed’ (Dellcnbaugh, p. 368). Vet Payne de¬ 
clares that- the Aztec custom of consuming captives 
at religious feasts was in reality a means of pro¬ 
curing animal food resulting from the limited meat 
supply, and that perpetual war was waged mainly 
to obtain prisoners for this purpose ( History of the. 
New World, etc., ii. mi. 495, 499, 501). 

The more favourable picture presented by the 
northern aborigines is specially applicable to the 
Iroquois, in many respects the tinest of all the 
Amerinds,—unsurpassed, says Brinton, by any 
other on the continent, ‘ and I may even say by 
any other people in the woild. In legislation, in 
eloquence, in fortitude, and in military sagacity 
they bad no cnuals. They represented the highest 
development the Indian ever reached in the hunter 
state. Crimes and offences were so infrequent 
under their social system that the Iroquois can 
scarcely be said to nave a criminal code. Theft 
was barely known, and on all occasions, and at 
whatever price, the Iroquois spoke the truth with¬ 
out fear and without hesitation’ (The American 
Rare, p. 82). Even in the literary sphere they 
rank high, as attested by Sequoyah’s moHt ingenious 
syllabic script (see above), and by the stirring 
poetic effusions of Miss Pauline Johnson (Teka- 
nionwake), who can thus sing of the departed 
Amerind’s * Happy Hunting Grounds’: 

‘Intothe roaa-eold westland it* yellow prairies roll. 

World of the bison’s freedom, home of the Indian’s soul. 
Roll out, O seas, m sunlight bathed. 

Your plains wind-tossed, and grass-enswathed. . . . 

Who would his lovely faith condole? 

Who envies not the Red-skin’s soul 

Sailing into the doudland, sailing into ths aun. 

Into the crimson portals ajar when life is done.’ 

(Tke W ’kite Wampum, 190fl). 

This vision of a cloudland, the glorified abode of 
departed souls, is a purely anthropomorphic notion 
common to all the primitive Amerind peoples. It 
has nothing to do with the supernatural, or with 
rewards and penalties after death, or even with 
the immortality of the higher needs, hut is to he 
conceived as a purely natural continuation of the 

f iresent life, freed from its cares and troubles. Sky- 
nnd is only a distant part of this world, which is 
better than the tribal territory, and in which the 
departed continue to live in a state of absolutely 
material comfort and happiness, exempt from all 
iresent anxieties, and, so to say, without a thought, 
or the morrow. 

‘The ksy to the whole matter may be provided by remem¬ 
bering that these (Guiana) Indians look on the spinf-world as 
exactly parallel to, or more properly as a part of, the material 
world known to them Spirits, like material beings, differ from 
each other only, if the phrase he allowed, in their varjing 
degrees of brute force and brute cunning, and none are distin¬ 
guished by the possession of anything like divine attributes. 
Indians therefore regard disembodied spirits not otherwise than 
the beings still m the body whom they see around them ’ (Sir E. 
im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, 1883, p. 368) 

Such is the first stage of the purely animistic 
religions common to the more primitive Amerind 
peoples in North and South America. The essen¬ 
tial point is that men remain men in the after 
world, where they continue to follow 7 their ordinary 
pursuits under more pleasant conditions. Thus the 
Eskimo has his kayak, his harpoons, and great 
schools of cetaceans ; the prairie redskin his toma¬ 
hawk, his how and arrows, and countless herds of 
bisons, and bo on. Thus is explained the secondary 
part played by ancestor-worship, and also the great 
variety of burial rites amongst, the Amerinds. If 
a man remains a man, he cannot he deified or wor¬ 
shipped ; and if he is still interested in human pur¬ 
suits, he needs attendance and attendants. The 
Guiana native is buried in his house, which is then 
deserted, so that he may visit his former dwelling 


without intei ferenee from his survivors. He will 
also need his hammock und other necessaries, which 
are accordingly buried with him. In the north¬ 
west he was accompanied by a slave, who, if not 
dead in three days, was strangled by another 
slave. In Mexico, the custom of burying live 
slaves with the dead was general. Elseu heie they 
were wrapped in fine furs, or in less costly grasses 
and matting, to keep them warm. Then there 
were burials in pits, mounds, cists, caves; also 
cremation, embalming, and sepulture in tioes or 
on seall'olds, or in the water, or m canoes that, were 
then turned adrift. In Tennessee, old graves are 
found which were made by lining a rectangular 
space with slabs of stone, exactly as during the 
reindeer period in France. And in Ancon, on the 
coast of Peru, whole families were mummified, 
clothed in their ordinary garb, and then put to¬ 
gether in a common tightly corded pack with suit¬ 
able outward adornments, and all kinds of domestic 
objects inside (Reiss and Strubel, The Necropolis 
of Ancon m Peru, A. H. Keane’s Eng. ed. 3 vols., 
1*880-1887). 

In the evolution of the Amerind Hades, the next 
step is the recognition of two separate departments, 
— one for the good, usually left in cloudland; the 
other for the wicked, more often consigned to the 
nether world, hut both at times relegated to the 
same shadowy region of difficult access beyond the 
grave. Thus the Saponi (eastern Simians) hold 
that, after death both good and bad people are con 
ducted by a strong guard into a great, road, along 
which they journey together for some time, till the 
road forks into two paths — one extremely level, 
the other stony and mountainous. Here they are 
parted by a flash of lightning, the good taking to 
the right, while the had are hurried away to the 
left. The right-hand road leads to a delightful 
warm land of perennial spring, where the people 
are bright as stars and the women never scold. 
Here are deer, turkeys, elks, and bisons innumer¬ 
able, always fat and gentle, while tlie trees yield 
delicious fruits all the year round. The rugged 
left-hand path leads to a dark and wintry land 
covered with perpetual snow, where the trees yield 
nothing hut icicles. Here the wicked are tormented 
a certain number of years, according to t heir several 
degrees of guilt, ami then sent hack to the woild to 
give them a chance of meriting a place next time 
in the region of bliss (J. Mooney, TheSiouan Tribes, 
etc. p. 48). 

This discrimination between the two abodes thus 
obviously coincides with the growth of a higher 
ethical standard, such as is seen even amongst, the 
nitiless Aztecs with their frightful religious orgies. 
If the Spanish historian, Saliagun, can be trusted, 
their moral sense was sufficiently awakened to 
distinguish between sin and crime, and they even 
recognized a kind of original sin, which was washed 
away by cleansing waters. Xochiquetzal, the 
‘ Mexican Eve,’ the * first sinner,’ was depicted 
weeping for her lost happiness, when driven from 
Paradise for plucking a flower; and the Earth- 
goddess Tla^olteotl uas represented as an embodi¬ 
ment of sin, which was ‘ from the beginning of 
time.’ Hence the newborn babe is subjected to 
a ceremonial washing, with the words, ‘My son, 
come unto thy mother, the Goddess of Water, 
Chalchiuhtlicue, thy lather, the Lord Chalehmht- 
latonac ; enter the water, the blue, the yellou ; 
may it cleanse thee from the evil which thou hast 
from the beginning of the world’ (E. Seler, Aubxn 
Tonalamatl , A. H. Keane’s Eng. ed., 1901). 

A further development of the after-life, still in 
association with a corresponding growth of the 
moral sense, is seen in the beautiful vision of the 
Araucanian people, who consign the departed spirits, 
not to an invisible heaven or well, but to the visible 
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constellations of the starry firmament. Their fore¬ 
fathers are the bright orbs which move along the 
Milky Way, and from these ethereal heights are 
still able to look down and keep watch over their 
earthly children. Under their ever vigilant gaze, 
these Southern Amerinds had a far higher motive 
than the hope of reward or the fear of punish¬ 
ment, to avoid wrong-doing and to practise all the 
virtues, that is, all the tribal usages sanctioned by 
tradition. Thus, without any legal coties, pains, 
or penalties, the social interests were safeguarded, 
while even personal conduct was controlled ; for 
who would dare to wrong his neighbour beneath 
the glittering eyes of his ancestors? Scarcely any 
more complete fusion of the ethical and religious 
systems has elsewhere been realized ( ItAnth , 1884). 

It will be seen at onee that these Araucanian 
ancestors, though wafted aloft, still remained 
human, with human cares and interests, and lienee 
could not be worshipped as gods. The Delawares 
also would say to a dying man, to comfort him, 

‘ You are about to visit your ancestors,’ or, as we 
might say, to join the majority, without attaching 
any sense of an apotheosis to the expression. So 
it is nearly everywhere amongst the Amerinds, 
and Herbert Spencer’s broad generalization that 
all religions have their origin in ancestor-worship 
(' ghost propitiation ’) does not apply at all to the 
New World. His further statement ( Ecclcs. Insti¬ 
tutions, p. 687), that * nature - worship is but an 
aberrant form of ghost-worship,’ has here to l>e 
reversed, since the prevailing Amerindian religions 
were various forms of what Ameriui.i writers 
designate as zootheism , that is, the deification, 
not of men, but of animals. Dellenh.iugh says em¬ 
phatically : ‘ Savage races worship animal gods and 
natural objects personified as animals ... as in 
the case of the thunder and lightning generally 
attributed by the Amerinds to the mysterious 
“ thunder-bird ” ’ (op. cit. p. 393). In their creation 
myths the alnirigines themselves are sprung from 
animals: three, say the Mohegana, a bear, a deer, 
and a wolf ; one, say the Delawares, the ‘ Great 
Hare,’ called the ‘Grandfather of the Indians.' 
Their personal and totemic gods were everywhere 
conceived to be in the form of animals, and to these 
various acts of homage were made, thus leading up 
to the universal zootheism common to most Amer¬ 
inds. 

But there is no absolute uniformity, and amongst 
some of the more advanced nations there occur 
instances of what may be called hero - worship, 
resulting, as elsewhere, in some form of apotheosis 
or am estor-worship. Thus the Aztecs have their 
Quetzalrontl , answering to the Mayan Kukulcan , 
both meaning the ‘ bright-feathered snake,’ and 
both appearing under two forms, as a deity and as 
an historical person. Hence they may very well 
have been real men who arose as teachers and 
civilizers amongst their people, and became deified 
as then good deeds became traditions and memo¬ 
ries. To them corresponded the Quieh6 Gukumatz 
(same meaning), one of the four chief gods who 
created the world ; Votan , the eponymous hero 
of the Tzendals ; the Algonquian Mxehabo ; the 
Iroquoian loskeha , and many others. But the 
Amerind pantheon was essentially limited. In 
the thiee extant Maya codices — the Dresden, 
Paris, and Madrid—Dr. P. Schellhas could find 
only ‘ alwmt fifteen figures of gods in human form 
ana about half as many in animal form,’ and these 
figures ‘ embody the essential part of the religious 
conceptions of the Maya peoples in a tolerably com¬ 
plete form ’ (Deities of the Maya Manuscripts, 1905, 
p. 7). Most of the gods here figured—the Death- 
god, ItzamnA (the Maya culture hero), the Moon-, 
Night-, Sun-, War-, Snake-, Water-, and Storm- 
gods—find their counterpart in the Aztec Olympus, 


which may have & few others of its own. But the 
more primitive Amerind religions cannot boast of 
more than five or six ; and in 1616, before contact 
with Europeans, the chief of the Potomac Algon- 
quians told Captain Argoll that they had only 
* five gods in all; our chief god appears often unto 
us in the form of a mighty great hare [see above]; 
the other four have no visible shape, but are 
indeed the four winds, which keep the four corners 
of the earth ’ (W. Strachey, Historic of Travaile 
into Virginia , p. 98). Frequent mention occurs of 
these four deities of the hour Cardinal Points, or 
of the Four Winds, or of four invisible powers, 
bringers of rain and sunshine, rulers of the seasons 
and the weather, with a fifth represented as greater 
than all, ‘ who is above,’ and is identified by 
Brinton with the god of Light, of whom ‘ both Sun 
and Fire were only material emblems ’ (The LcnA.pt 
and their Legends, 1885, p. 65). This is the Manitou 
of the early writers, who is described by the mis¬ 
sionaries as the Creator, the Supreme Being, the 
true God of the really monotheistic aborigines. 
But this Manitou with many variants is the Devil 
of the New Jersey natives (Amer. Ilist. Record, 
i. 1872), and in the Delaware Walam Glum, edited 
by Brinton (Philadelphia, 1885), there are all kinds 
of Manitous—a (treat Manitou who speaks ‘a 
manitou to manitous,’ who was ‘a manitou to 
men and their grandfather,’and ‘an evil Manitou,’ 
who makes * evil brings only, monsters, flies, 
gnats,’ and so on. The claim of this Manitou, 
the ‘grandfather’ of the DelaM’ares, to rank as 
the Ens Supremum must therefore be dismissed 
with the like claims of the Dakotan ‘ Wakanda ’ 
,nd other Amerindian candidates for the highest 
honours. On the general question of a Supreme 
Being it is pointed out oy Gatschet that the 
deities of the early Algonquian natives are better 
known than the so-called ‘gods’ of most of the 
present North American aborigines. This is due 
to the observations made by Capt. John Smith, 
Stiaehey, Roger Williams, and a few other pioneers 
prior to Christian influences. Toe first preachers 
translated ‘ God ' and ‘ Jahwcli ’ by the Algonquian 
teims 7 n.mit, mundtu, ‘he is god’; also manxttw 
(whence our manitou), which simply means ‘ ghost’ 
or ‘ spirit,’ so that the plural form manittowok 
serveu to express the gods of the Bible. Here 
m is an impersonal prolix which is dropped in 
polysynthetic composition (see p. 377 b ), leaving the 
root atiit, ant, and, i.e. any spirit, not the spirit 
in a pre-eminent sense. It was equally applicable 
to one and all of the genii loci , and to restrict 
it to one was reading into it a meaning puzzling 
to the natives, though required for the right 
understanding of the Christian and Biblical con¬ 
cepts. One of these genii was Kaut-antow-wit, the 
reat south-west spirit, to whose blissful abode all 
eparted souls migrated, and whence came their 
corn and beans. The same root appears in Kehte- 
atxit, the * Great Spirit, which by the epithet kehte 
(= ‘ great ’) acquired sufficient pre-eminence to lie 
used by the missionaries for ‘God’ and ‘ Jahweh.’ 
But great is relative, not absolute, and does not 
necessarily involve the idea of an Ens Supremum. 
Krhteanit again is the Kiehtan of Eliot’s Massa¬ 
chusetts Bilile, and also the Tantum (contraction 
of Kextanitom, * our great god ’) of the Penohscots, 
who associated him with Hubbamoco, the Evil One, 
thus suggesting the two principles of good and evil 
as more fully developed in the Walam Olum , and 
among the Araucanians and others. E. Winslow 
(Good News from New Eng., 1624) thinks Kiehtan 
was the chief god of the Algonquins, maker of all 
the other gods, and himself made by none. But if 
there were other gods, by whomsoever made, then 
Kiehtan was merely the head of a pantheon, the 
Zeus or Diespiter of the New World, Hence he 
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naturally dwells above, in the heavens towards th« 
setting sun, whither all go after death. But h 
had a rival, Squantam, * whom they acknowledge 
says dosselyn, ' but worship him they do not.’ Ir 
any ease he was more to be feared than loved, fo; 
squantam comes from the verb musquantam ( = * hi 
is wrathful’), which explains the Narraganset re 
mark at any casual mishap, mu.squantam mdnit 
‘ God was angry and did it’ (JAFL vol. xii.). 

Respecting the Dakotan Wakanda, also sup 
posed to rank as the Supreme Being, W ,J McGee 
clearly shows that he is not a personality at all 
much leas a deity, but a vague entity, an essence, 
a virtue, a subtle force like the Polynesian matia, 
which inheres in certain objects ami renders them 
efficacious for good or evil. 1 Even a man, espeei 
ally a shaman, may be wakanda. So, too, Die 
fetishes, and the ceremonial objects and deco 
rations, — various animals, the horse among the 
prairie tribes, many natural objects and places of 
striking character, — though it is easy to under 
stand how the superficial inquirer, dominated by 
definite spiritual concepts, perhaps deceived by 
crafty native informants, came to adopt and per¬ 
petuate the erroneous interpretation’ (Fifteenth 
An. Report of BE, Washington, 1897, p. 182). 

Nobody pretends that the sublime notion of a 
Creator had been grasped by the Pueblos with 
their undisguised animal-cult, ceremonial snake 
dances, and gross symbolism ; or by the Cheyennes, 
Poncas, and allied groups, whose elaborate animal 
and sun dances have been so fully described by 
G. A. Dorsey (Field Columbian Museum Publica¬ 
tions, Chicago, 1905). Hence nothing more is 
heard of a Supreme Deity till we are confronted 
by the Mexican Tonacatecutli who was represented 
as the one true god of the Aztecs, the maker of 
the world, the supreme Lord, to whom no offerings 
were made because he needed none. But in so 
describing him it is suggested that the early inter¬ 
preters were biassed by Biblical conceptions. A 
more plausible view, advanced by Seler, is that 
Tonacatecutli was a later invention of the Nahuan 
rationalists, ‘ the outcome of philosophic specula¬ 
tion, of the need of a principle of causality, such, 
for instance, as the God of our modern theosophis- 
tic systems’ (Seler, Aubui Tonalamatl, 39). The 
Mayas also, however advanced in other respects, 
were but indifferent theologians with whom the 
local tutelary deities still survived under Christian 
names. Appeal is likewise made to the ‘Feather- 
Snake’ god of the Huaxtoes, creator of man, but 
also father of the Tlapallan people, and founder of 
the Tollan empire, whereby his universal godhead 
is destroyed (see art. Toltbcs) ; and to Piyexoo, 
chief deity of the Zapotecs, the Creator, tne un¬ 
created Pitao- Cozaana, who, however, was only 
the first amongst many patrons of all the virtues 
and of all the vices, to whom horrible sacrifices 
were made (de Nadaillae, Prehistoric America, p. 
363). The Buchica of the Chibchas was almost 
certainly an eponymous hero (see art. Chiuchas), 
and this Colombian nation were really Sun- 
worshippers, like the neighbouring Quiolmas (Peru¬ 
vians), umongst whom it would he idle to look for 
an Ens Supre.mum. We are indeed told that one 
of the Incas had his doubts about the divinity of 
the sun, while a mysterious being, a Dens iqnotus 
or supreme god, is spoken of who was worshipped 
under the name of Packard mar. or Viracocha, the 
sun, moon, and stars being merely the symbols 
under which he revealed himself to his creatures. 
But for the mystification involved in this concep¬ 
tion tli© reader must be referred to art. Viracocha. 

Thus a rapid survey of the whole field lias failed 
to discover aa Ens Supremum amongst the Ame¬ 
rinds, whose primitive beliefs were essentially 
animistic, the worship of animals greatly pre¬ 


dominating over that of ancestral spirits, which 
plays a very subordinate part in the American 
systems. Conspicuous features are totemism and 
shamanism in the north, true polytheism in the 
higher religions of Mexico and Central America, 
solar worship in those of South America, and vari¬ 
ous forms of lycanthropy everywhere. These sub¬ 
jects have here been barely touched upon, as they 
will be found fully treated m special articles. 

Literature —E. J. Payne, Hist, of the. New World called 
America, 2 vola. 1892, 1898; A. D’Orbigny. L'liomme Amtn- 
eain, 2 voIh. 1839; H. H. Bancroft, The Native Races of the 
Pacific States of N. America , b \ ols 1876-76 ; H. R. School¬ 
craft, Hist , etc., of the Indian Tribes of the United States, 3 
vola 1861-53; D. G. Brinton, The American Race, 1891; 
J. W. Powell, Indian Linguistic Families North of Mexico, 
1891 ; N. Le6n, Familiar Linyuuticas d« Mexico, 1902 ; M. de 
Nadaillae, Prehistoric America, 1886; F. S. Dellrnbaugh, 
The North Americans of Yesterday, 1901 ; A. H. Keane, Man 
Past and Present, 1900, W. Bollaert, Researches in New 
Granada, Ecuador, etc. I860 , J. J. von Tsehudi, Reisen 
durch Sudatnerika, 5 vols. 1866-69 ; P. Ehreureich, Die Urbe- 
vtohner Rrasiltens, 1897 ; K. von den Steinen, Lurch Central- 
Rrasihen, 1886, The Annual Reports of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, and the Publications of the Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts. A. 11. lvKANE. 

AMERICA, SOUTH.—The religious ideas of 
the savage peoples of South Ameuca aic, in 
comparison with those of the North Americans, 
strikingly undeveloped. They have not advanced 
beyond the crudest forms of belief in ghosts, such 
as are produced by the vague fear of the souls of 
the dead, or of the demons, which expiess them¬ 
selves in certain natural occurrences. Their reli¬ 
gious beliefs are. thus not essentially superior to 
those of the Australians or the Papuans. The 
want of a belief in gods, in the proper sense of the 
term, speaks less for the low stage of religious cult¬ 
ure than the almost total absence of foims of wor- 
iliip that are no more than meie magic pi act ires, 
as, t.g., prayers, sacrifices, idols, and sanctuaries 
The few undoubted traces of a real cult belong to 
tribes in whose case we are inclined to suspect that 
influence has been brought to bear on them from 
the side of the civilized and half-civilized peoples of 
the region of the Andes and of Central America. 

Wf find hucIi traces among the Arhuaoos (Kriggaba) of Colom 
bia, theTumoaof the Antilltn, the Taranas of Hasteiii Raima, 
the Araucans and several nations of the Chaims ami the Pampas, 
which are in connexion with them, especially the (luawurii 
group, who have also adopted numerous elements of Peruvian 
culture 

Of course the mythology of the South Americans 
:an tell us of creators and world (iguics, but still 
these are without the character of gods. They arc 
legendary figures without religious significance, 
without influence on man and liis fate, and thus 
also devoid of religious worship or veneration. The 
Peruvian religion was the first to raise the heroes 
f the legends, bo far as they were personifications 
f the sun or moon, to the position of divinities 
Among the Chibchas of Colombia are to he found 
.lie hrst approaches to this. 

The earliest reports regarding the religious ideas 
>f the savage tribes of the time of the Conquest 
and the first missionaries are, in general, obscure 
and contradictory. While some deny all religious 
feeling to the Indians, others tell of reverence for 
God, or at least of devil-worship, and others again 
•f the dualistic opposition of a good and an evil 
ipirit. 

On the other hand, reverence for one all-ruling 
ugliest being was expressly ascribed to many tribes. 
In particular lbs following are named : Tupan among the 
astern Tupin, Some among the southern Tupia or the Guaranis, 
’illan among the AraucnnB, Gualichu among the PuelchuB, 
•ueevet among the AbiponeH, Soychu among the Patagonians, 
rid others As a matter of fact, we have in all these cases by 
o means to do with more elevated idooa of God. Theso beings 
are, on the contrary, mere natural demons or deified ancestors 
heroes of the tribe. 

Without doubt, the demonic figures which took 
mrt in the masked dances of the Indians have 
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often been regarded by the miasionaries as gods 
or devils. The festive nuts, the houses of the com¬ 
munity or of the bachelors, in which the masks 
were preserved, were supposed to be ‘ temples.’ And 
yet, all the contemporary observers even at that 
date emphasize the absence of specific actions of 
worship (prayer and sacrifice), except in the above- 
mentioned cases of probable foreign influence from 
regions of higher cultuie. Still, the masked dances 
might be regarded as the first traces of a primitive 
culture. As the analogies among other Havage 
copies teach us, the ceremonies are in the main 
irected towards exerting a magical influence 
on animals or animal spirits (in the sense of an 
allurement, defence, or multiplication), or towards 
driving out destructive demons that manifest them¬ 
selves in natural phenomena. 

Often too, of course, they are primitive dramath representa¬ 
tions of achievements of the tribe and of ths legends of the 
heroes, as, e g., those connected with the Yurupari or Izi mys¬ 
teries of the tribe of the Uaup6s, and probably those of the 
Pass* and Tikuna, and those of the Chiquitos of Bolivia, which 
were described at an early date. The sacred dances of the Tamos 
in Cuba and Hispaniola (Haiti), the so-called Areitou, were of 
this nature. 

These masquerades seem t<» be especially import¬ 
ant at the initiation ceremony of the young men, 
at funeral celebrations, and at the laying out of 
new settlements. The use of masks seems to have 
been confined to the basin of the Amazon. In 
Guiana and Venezuela, the Orinoco region, the 
east coast, and farther south than 15* south latitude 
their existence has not been proved. 

We know more particularly only those of the Marnnon (Tikuna), 
those of Uaup£ and Yapura (Tariana and Betovu tribes), tlmse 
of the upper Xingu (Bakairi, Mehinaku, Aueto, and Trumai) 
and of Araguay, those of the Karaya (which present a striking 
resemblance to the so-called dukduk masks of New Britain) 

Idols of wood and stone belonging to a more 
ancient peiiod are frequently mentioned in the 
Antilles, in Darien, Venezuela, and on the Ama¬ 
zon ; still, we are ignorant of their appearance or 
signification. Only with regard to tiie Tainos do 
we know that they represented their ancestral 
gods (Zeroes) in grotesque figures of wood ami 
cotton, of which a few have been preserved. On 
the lower Amazon various peculiarly formed sculp¬ 
tures of men and animals have been found, whose 
style points to the Columbian sphere of culture 
^according to Barboza Rodriguez and It. Andree). 
The so-called idols of the Takanas of Eastern 
Bolivia have not yet been more closely investigated. 
The wooden ‘ Santos' of the Caduves (Guay cur u) are 
in all probability representations of ancestors, but 
perhaps influenced by Christianity. 

In the older literature actual divinities of indi¬ 
vidual peoples are mentioned ; in particular Tupan, 
the ‘ god of the eastern Tupi,’ whose name was 
adopted in the popular language as the general 
designation of God, and, through the influence of 
religious instruction carried over to many tribes 
of the interior. Thus he frequently obtained the 
signification of ‘the God of the white man.’ In 
reality Tupan is simply ‘ the flash,' i.e. a thunder- 
demon of the Tupis, who, however, nay him all 
sorts of worship. In the magic rattle ( maraka) 
his worshippers believed that they heard his voice, 
and so it came about that Hans Staden pronounces 
this rattle to he nothing else than the god of the 
tribe. In his nature he has absolutely nothing to 
do with the one God in the Christian sense of the 
term. 

In other cases the supposed divine beings are of 
a purely mythical nature, the ancestors of the 
trine, or culture-heroes, who are active as doini- 
urges, like Tamoi or Snme of the Tupi-Guaranis, 
whom even the missionaries identified with St. 
Thomas, who in some mysterious fashion was re¬ 
ported to have been the first to bring religion and 
eivilization to America. 


Other similar figured are Quclz&lcoaLl and Kukulcan m Cen¬ 
tra) America, Bochiui in Colombia, and Viracooha in Peru. The 
same in also true of Aguarachi of the Abipones, the Rueevet or 
Huecuhu of the PiielcheH and Araucans, and the fox-god of the 
Chiriguanos (according to Campana). 

We can thus gather exceedingly little positive 
information from the older refeicnees. Tne more 
recent material for observation is also still scanty 
and incomplete. The following may he regarded 
as certain, so far as it goes. The belief in souls 
(animism) forms for these peoples the basis of 
all their supernatural ideas. The spirits of the 
dead are thought of as demons winch arc for tlie 
most part hostile, or at least terrifying—seldom in¬ 
different,—or good spirits Htand over against these 
evil demons. 

Of such a nature are the Opoven and Mapo\en of the Carib 
bean lulandu, the Anhangos of the Tupis, the Kamvn of Ute 
Ipurimu*. Only among the Tamos do we lind a completely 

.ematized spirit worship of the Zemes, which are represented 
by idols. 

The belief in the incarnation of the souls of 
the dead in animals is widely diffused. .Jaguars, 
snakes, and in particular birds like rtrams , hawks, 
eagles, are such soul-animals. Resides these there 
are everywhere spiritual beings of an indefinite 
nature; cuboids, which appear in animal or in 
grotesque human forms, hut as a rule invisible bo 
the eye, manifest themselves in certain natural 
sounds, such as in the echo, in the rustling of the 
wood, or in nightly sounds of an indefinite kind, or 
have their seat in remarkable rock fonnations. 
The best, known are the forest demons of the Tupis 
— Kaapora, Kurupira, and Yurupari— which were 
adopted in the popular superstition of the colonists. 
Similar beings dwell in (he watei as gigantic 
snakes or crab-like monsters. 

Where a special ‘ land of the fathers’ in heaven, 
or more seldom in the lower world, is accepted, 
the souls of the dead return to it. Among the 
Chaco tribes the stars are the souls of warriors, 
which combat one another in the thundei-stoim. 
As falling stars, they change their places. Certain 
constellations in particular Orion, the Cross, 
Pleiades, the Milky Way—-are regaided as ^pre¬ 
sentations of beings or objects of mythical signifi¬ 
cance belonging to the primeval time. They illus¬ 
trate in this way incidents in the activity of the 
culture-heroes in the cosmogonical legend. 

These peoples have not advanced to a deification 
of cosmic bodies and natural powers. Even the 
sun and the moon have remained, in spite of their 
>ersonilu:ation in the myth, without significance 
or the religious ideas. Atmospheric phenomena, 
too, have been little observed, a fact which piob- 
ably is connected with the great regularity of the 
rainfall and thunderstorms throughout the whole 
continent. In a few cases proof can he given that 
demons or spirits of nature weie supposed to mani¬ 
fest themselves in these phenomena. 

Ainonp the east, in Tupih, Tupan revtals himself in Lhe light¬ 
ning flash , among the Muchakaln., Akjanam shakes the rain out 
of run heard The Caribbean islanders know demons who 

which regarded as an evil spirit that brings sickness 
‘devil.‘ of the Caribbean peoples of Guiana) Among oilier 
peoples he is u mythical animal, Htiuki* (Ipurina) or electric eel 
(Kura.\ a). 

Tendencies towards the development of actual 
divinities and divine cults are to he found among 
the Tamos, who, besides the spirits of then ances¬ 
tors, revered the sun ami the moon ; and piohably 
also among the old tribes of Darien and of the 
noith coast (according to Peter Martyr, Oviedo, 
Goinara, and otheis). In later times, among the 
Takanas of Eastern Bolivia, gods of water, ot fire, 
of sicknesses, etc. are mentioned, and their 
images were worshipped in temples by means of 
sacrifices and dances (according to Col. Labre 
and 1\ Armentia). But these details have not 
yet obtained scientific confirmation. Again, with 
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regard to the sacrifice of horses which the Pata¬ 
gonians or tribes of the Pampas are said to offer, 
we have no exact information. In individual cases 
the mighty phenomena of volcanic action have led 
to divine worship of active volcanoes. 

Thus the Jivaro of Ecuador art supposed to look upon the 
volcano Gaysin h£ at the teat of a might) tpint, to whom they 
offer prayer. Among the Arauoant, IMllan it the god of thunder 
and of volcanoet. Subordinate to him are the ('herruvet, the 
inciters of the Hummer lightning, who in like manner are 
thought of aa dwelling in volcanoes. 

The cause of this impel feet development of the 
belief in gods is piobabiy to be sought in the 
entirely primitive condition of agriculture in the 
whole of South America, with Lhe exception of the 
slones of the Andes. Agricultural rites of a mag¬ 
ical nature, from which, as a rule, divine cults are 
developed, do not easily arise among tribes who, 
though practising primitive agriculture, may yet 1 h* 
said to follow an almost purely hunting or fishing 
life, and owing to the perfectly iegular change of 
kindH of weather and the certainty of copious 
showers, do not require heavenly helpers. Only 
under the more niggardly natural conditions of 
the high lands of the Andes in Peru and Bolivia 
did the farmer recognize his dependence on higher 
powers, at the head of w hich he placed the sun-, or 
light-god. 

The mythology of the South Americans, now un 
fortunately only partially known to us, seems to 
have been more plentiful than might have been 
expected from their ciude leligious ideas. The 
most that we know comes from more recent times ; 
still, even from the JGth cent, vie possess a com- 

f iaratiielv complete cosmogony and cycle of heroic 
egend of the eastern Tupis, related by Thevet, 
Cosmngraphie, Paris, 1574 (in extracts in Denis’ 
Ffte hrrsihenm, Paris, 1851). Further, we have 
fragments of a creation-legend of the Tamos, ac¬ 
cording to Peter Martyr. The subsequent mis¬ 
sionary period has supplied us only with scattered 
and unreliable material. 

It was not till recent times that more valuable 
aouices were again furnished by the investigations 
of travellers, such as D’Orbigny' (for the Yurakare 
of Bolivia), Brett and E. imTlium (for the tribes of 
Guiana), Caidus (for the Guarayos of Bolivia), von 
den Steincn and Ehrenreieh (for the Bakams, 
Paressis, and Karayas of Central Brazil), Lenz (for 
the Araikans), Borba (for tin* Kaingang of the 
Ges linguistic stock of South Bn«/i)) t ami otheis. 
Of great importance is the so-called Yuruparimyth 
of the Uaupe tube, communicated by Ktiadelh 
{Iiol. sor. geogr. Itnl., Home, 1890), the only com¬ 
plete legend handed down regarding the worship 
of a secret society. A critical collection of all the 
materials discovered up to the present time was 
given by Ehrenreieh in his My then und Le.genden 
der sudanwr. Urvolker, Berlin, 1905. The myths 
deal in the main with cosmogony, the work of 
creation of the culture hero or hetoes, conceived 
of as hi others, who bring to mankind the useful 
plants, fire, and other possessions, and appoint 
the course of sun and moon. The sun or highest 
heavenly being, thought of as a magician, is placed 
at times, as the procieator of the heroes, at the he- 

e 'nning of the genealogy, e.g. Moimn of the Tupis, 
amusinni of the Bakairis. A destruction of the 
world by flood or by world-conflagration occurs 
more than once (see Andree, Flutsagen). The 
story of the birth of the hero brothers with the 
motive of the immaculate conception, the death of 
their mother, their combats with monsters and 
with one another, their ascension into heaven or 
descent into the lower world, otters many parallels 
■with myths of the old world. Still, these can l>e 
explained fiom the similarity of the view of nature 
lying at the basis of all these myths, which i 
is always connected with the sun and moon and I 


their relation to each other. The heroes them¬ 
selves are often immediately recognizable as per¬ 
sonifications of these stars, as, c.g., the pair of 
brothers lveri and Kame among the B&kains. 

On the other hand, there are undoubtedly many 
North American and even East Asiatic legendary 
elements which have wandered to South America, 
probably following the Pacific Coast. In like 
manner there are common elements in the stories 
of the heroes of Peru and Eastern Brazil which 
can he explained only by immediate influence of 
the one people on the other. 

Litbraturk.— J. G. Muller, (inch, der amerikan. Urrehgi 
otuin, hand, 1867; E. un Thurn, A mono the Indians of (iuiann, 
Loudon, 1883, Barboza Rodriguez, Paranduha amazonense , 
Rio, 18*K»; K. von den Steinen, Unter den Naturmlkem Zen- 
tralhraexhens . Berlin, 1803; P. Ehrenreieh, Mythen und 
Ijtgenden der sudamencanieehen Urvolker, Berlin, ltfOfi. This 
work con tains abundant bibliographical material. For older 
literature, »ee Waitz, A nthrojntlogie der Naturvolker, iii. 
Leipzig, 1802 ; of. also the various anthropological manuals, e.g. 
Keane, Han Past and Present, Cambridge, JWOO, p. 410 ff. 

P. Eh KKNREICH. 

AMESHA SPENTAS.—A designation for a 
specific class of beings in the Zoroastriun re¬ 
ligion, corresponding to the idea of archangels in 
Judaism ami Christianity. The name literally 
means 4 Immortal Beneficent Ones,’ from Av. 
ameja (read nmeretn -), ‘undying’ and spent a, 
4 bountiful, beneficent ’ (from root su-, ‘ to in¬ 
crease, benefit’), and the form appears in Pah- 
lavi as Amhraspand, read in later Persian as 
Amshasjtand. As a class - designation the title 
A meshn Spe.nta does not occur in the metiicai 
G<Hluis, although the Amesha Spentas themselves 
are constantly referred to singly, or in company, 
throughout these older hymns; hut the actual 
title does occur in the prose Gathft of the Yasna 
llaptanghaiti {Yasna, xxxix. 3; cf. xlu. 6), and is 
met w r ilh often in the Younger Avesta and in the 
subsequent Zoroastrian literature. 

The Amesha Speutas are conceived of as at¬ 
tendant ministers waiting as servitors upon their 
supreme lord and sovereign, A burn Mazda, or 
Ormazd (cf. Phi. Yosht- i Frydno, n. 55-59; Bah- 
man Yosht, iii. 31), with whom they make up 
a sevenfold group, to which number the divine 
being Sraosha is also often added (cf. Yasht, ii. 1-3, 
xix. I6“Xtii. S3, x. 139, iii. 1; Yasna, Ivii. 12; 
Ilundahishn, xxx. 29). In later usage the term 
Amshasparul is more loosely employed, ami some 
of the angels are called by this designation. Be¬ 
sides Sraosha, who is admitted to the gioup, and 
wdio works in unison with them (Bunda/ushn, xxx. 
29), A tar, the Fire of Ahura Mazda, is spoken of 
a« an Amshaspand {Yasna, i. 2). G<Y*0ivau, the 
soul of the primeval ox, though usually spoken of 
as an angel, is called an Amshaspand in Shuya.it 
ld-Shdya.it , xxii. 14. A later ‘Ivusti’ formula 
even speaks of si u se, 4 thirty-three,’ Ainslia- 
spands Their natuie is that of virtues and ahs- 
tiact qualities personified, and their names are 
Vohu Mannh ‘Good Thought,’ Asha Vahishta 
4 Perfect Righteousness,’ Khshathrn Vairyn 
1 Wished-for Kingdom,’ Spentn Armaitx 4 Holy 
Harmony,’ Haurvatdt and A mere tat * Saving 
Health and Immortality.’ The Greek writer 
Plutarch, in the 1st cent. A.D., alluded to them as 
‘six gods’ (#£ 0601/s, de Is. et Os. 47), and rendered 
their names respectively as eOvoia, a fiVo/luu, 
<ro<(>ia, tXovtoi, 6 rutv (trl roll tcaXoh Srjfuovpyo i 

(see Tide, ‘ Plutarchus over de Amsasnands,’ m 
Fecithuntiel Prof. Boot, pp. 117-119, Leyden, 1901). 
He once mentions Ameret&t by name as ’A/xapb a^oj 
(miswritten as 'Aradarot), and a century earlier 
Strain) (xi. 8. 4, xv. 3. 15) unquestionably refers 
to Vohu Mauali under the name ’D/aski)? (see VVin- 
dischm&nn, 4 Die persisehe Anahita, oder Anaitis,’ 
in Abhandlungen d. bayr. Akad., phil.-philol. 
I'lassc, viii. part 1, p. 36, Munich, 1856), all which 
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goes to prove that the conception was well known 
at that period. This latter fact, among numeious 
others, is of weight in disproving the theory ad¬ 
vanced by Darmesteter, that the conception of the 
Amesha Spentas in Zoroasl nanism was late, and 
owed its origin to the inlluence of Philo Judaeus. 

The various attributes which the Zoroastrian 
scriptures apply to the Amesha Spentas are in 
harmony with the spiritual qualities represented 
by these allegorical personifications. This will be 
manifest at a glance, if reference be made to the 
Avesta (e.g. Yasna , xxxix. 3; Visparnd, ix. 4, xi. 
12; Yasna, iv. 4, xxiv. 9, Iviii. 5; Ya*ht, xiii. 82- 
84). The Gathic adjectives vohu 4 good,’ vdhi.ita 
‘ best,’ vairya ' wished-for,’ spenta ‘ holy,’ which 
are the most common titles of the first four Amesha 
Spentas in the earlier period of the religion, be¬ 
come in later times standing epithets, practically 
indispensable to the qualities to which they are 
added by way of nearer definition. The last two 
personifications, Ilaurvat&t and Ameretfit, have no 
standing attributes, but are commonly mentioned 
together as a pair. 

The Amesha Spentas were Ahura Mazda’s own 
creation (Yasht, i. 25; Dinkart, tr. Sanjana, 
p. 103), and their function is to aid him in the 
guidance of the world ( Yasht. , xix. 16, i. 25, ii. 
1-15; Vend id ad, xix. 9; Bundahishn, i. 23-28). 
They are invisible and immortal (l)inkar(, tr. 
Sanjana, pp. 47-48), good rulers, givers of good, 
ever living and ever bestowing (Yasna, xxiv. 9). 
They have their Fravashis, which are invoked 
(Yasht, xiii. 82). They receive special worship in 
t he ritual, and are said to descend to the oblations 
upon paths of light (Yasht, xiii. 84, xix. 17). They 
dwell in paradise, where at least one of them, 
Vohu Manah, sits on a throne of gold ( Vendidad, 
xix. 32); but they are not infinite and uii propor¬ 
tioned like their Lord, Ormazd (Dinkart, tr. San¬ 
jana, p. 114). They are spoken of as the givers 
and rulers, moulders and overseers, protectors and 
preservers of the creation of Ormazd ( Yasht, xix. 
18). For that reason the guardianship of some 
special element in the universe is assigned to each. 
To Vohu Manah is entrusted the care of useful 
animals ; to Asha Vahishta, the fire ; to Khshathra 
Vairya, the supervision of metals; to Spenta 
Armaiti, the guardianship of the earth, whose 
Bpirit she is ; and to Haurvatftt and Ameretftt, the 
care of water and vegetation (Shdyast Id-Sh&yast, 
xv. 5 ; Great Bundahishn , tr. Darmesteter, in Le 
Zend-Avesta, ii. 305-322). The precise nature of 
the relation, in each case, between tutelary genius 
and element, has been variously explained, accord¬ 
ing to the stress laid upon the physical or the 
spiritual side of the concept; but it is certain that 
the association and the double nature are old, 
because the twofold character may be Been fore¬ 
shadowed in the G&th&s, and becomes pronounced, 
in the later texts especially, on its physical side. 
Each Amesha Spenta has a special month assigned 
to his honour ( Bundahishn , xxv. 20). Each has a 
special day as holy day ( Sir6z& , i. 1-7). Each has 
a special flower, e.y., white jasmine sacred to Vohu 
Manah, the ‘ basil -royal ’ to Khshathra Vairya, 
musk to Spenta Armaiti (Bundahishn, xxvii. 24). 
It is impossible here to enter into a detailed dis¬ 
cussion of the functions of each of the Amesha 
Spentas, the first three of which celestial group 
are males (or rather, neuter according to the 
grammatical gender, not sex), and the last three 
females; but it is sufficient to indicate the fact 
that these exalted personifications play an im- 
ortant r61e as archangels throughout the entire 
istory of the Zoroastrian religion, and are opposed 
(more particularly in the later development of the 
faith) Dy six antagonists, or corresponding arch¬ 
fiends, Aka Manah, Indra , Sauru, Naohhaithya, 
vol. i .—25 


Tauru, and Zairi (Vendidad, x. 9-10, xix. 43; 
Yasht, xix. 96). The Am^baspamls will, never¬ 
theless, vanquish these opponents at the time of the 
resurrection ( Yasht, xix. 96 ; Bundahishn, xxx. 29). 

To draw parallels between the conception of the 
Amesha Spentas as a spiritual band Iiigher than 
the angels (Av. Yazatas), yet lower than the 
Supreme Being, Ahura Mazda, and the Biblical 
doctrine of archangels, is natuuil and has been 
done by some seliolais, while others have empha¬ 
sized the likenesses to the idea of the Adityas in 
ancient India. Opinions vary as to whether the 
resemblances are due to borrowing, or to some 
common source, or, again, to natural develop¬ 
ments. It is premature, as yet, to attempt to give 
a decision on this question, which is but a part of the 
whole problem of the influence of Zoroastrianism 
on other religions or its kinship witli them. 

LrrxRATiJRK.—-Fuller references will he found in Jackson, 
Die iranische Religion, in Gehjer and Kuhn's tfrundnss tier 
iran. Philologie , 11 . 63.1-640 ; Spiegel, Kramsche Alt ert hums 
kunde, ii. 28-41, lieipzig, 1873 ; Darmesteter, Hauroaht f et 
Amereltif, Paris, 1876, Ormazd et Ahnman, pp. 38-43, 246-240, 
Paris, 1879, Le Zend-Avesta, traduction nouvelle. Pans, 1892-93, 
C. de Harlez, Det Origines du Zoroastrianisme, pp. 49-93, 
Paris, 1878-79, Avesta traduit, lntrod. pp 90-94, Paris, 1881 ; 
Casartelli, Mazdayamian Religion under the Sananuh [tr. 
from French into English by Firoz JaniRHpji), pp. 42-49, 74-7f>, 
Bombay, 1889 ; Justi, * Die alteste iranische Religion* in Preustt 
Jahrh. 88 . 72-77 ; Tiele, Oesch. tier Religion t m Altertum bis 
auj die Zeit Alexanders des Grossen , 11 139-166; Lehmann, 
Zarathiutra, ii. 44-62 ; Gray, 4 The Double Nature of the 
Iranian Archangels’ m AftW vii. 34 r >-372. 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 

‘AM HA-ARES (n?? D l')*— A term used in 
Rabbinic Hebrew to designate, either collectively 
or individually, those who were ignorant of the 
La>v, and careless as to its obser\ ance. It is almost 
invariably a term of reproach. Its literal meaning, 

4 people of the land,’ may suggest that its origin is 
similar to that of the words ‘ pagan ’ or 4 hen then ' 
In the OT it occurs several times, hut. ne\or with 
the significance which it afterwards acquired (cf. 
2 K 24 ", Ezr 9», Neh 10 81 ). 

Our chief authority for the use of the term is 
the Mishna, where it frequently occurs (see list oi 
passages given below), and in these passages the 
4 Am ha-nre$ is, as a rule, contrasted witli the IJabher 
(companion) who had bound himself to a very strict 
observance of the Law. In all matters regarding 
questions of tithe or of 4 clean and unclean’ the 
‘Am ha-ares is not to be trusted. Thus w*e find it 
stated in the Mishna : 4 He who takes it upon him¬ 
self to be a tfabhir sells neither fresh nor my fruits 
to the 4 Am ha-ares, buys from them no fresh, does 
not enter into their house as a guest, or receive 
them as guests within his walls’ (Denial, ii. 3) 
The majority of the passages in the M ishna deal 
with similar topics m connexion with the ‘Am 
ha-aref, viz. the fact that he must not be trusted 
in matters concerning the agrarian laws and ritual 
purity. One passage, however, is a notable excep¬ 
tion to this, and is of peculiar interest as showing 
the feelings of the earlier Rabbis on this point. It 
is the well-known saying of Hillel: ‘ No boor (no) 
is a sin-fearer, nor is the * Am ha-are§ pious ’ (A both, 
ii. 6). In order, however, to obtain a definition of 
the ‘Am ha-ares, we must turn to the Bab. Talmud, 
where the following passage occurs (B'rakhoth, 
47 b ): 

4 44 Who ia an ‘A m ha-are f ? One that doen not eat his ordinary 
food in a state of ritual purity." These are the words of R 
Meir; but the H»khamim say, 44 He that does not tithe hie 
fruits properly." ’ 44 Who is an 4 Am ha-aref ? One that does not 
read the Shema* morning and evening." These are the words 
of R. Eliezer. R. Joshua says, “One that does not put on 
the phylacteries." Ben Azzai says, “One that has not the 
fringes on his garment." R. Nathan saya, “One that has not 
a Mezuza on his door." R. Nathan ben Joseph says, “ One that 
has children, and does not educate them in the study of the 
Uw.” Others say, 44 Even if he have read and learnt, yet if he 
have not associated with wise men he is an ‘Am ha-are§ ." ’ (Cl 
also Bab. Sofa, 23 h, 61a, where this passage occurs with 

some variations). 
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From this passage it would appear that the 
‘A m ha-are $ was regarded by the Rabbis as a 
person who was accustomed to neglect the various 
enactments of the Law, and the general attitude 
of the Pharisees towards him was one of contempt 
and hostility. As we have seen, the IJahMr is 
warned against having intercourse with him, and 
it naturally followed that intermarriage between 
the two classes was regarded with the greatest 
disfavour. ‘One that gives his daughter in mar¬ 
riage to an ‘Am ha-aretf ,’ R. Meir used to say, ‘is 
as if he had bound her and set her before a lion ’ 
(Hab. Pesah , 496). In another place it is stated that 
the 'Am ha-arcs is disqualified for acting in certain 
capacities, which are enumerated under six heads, 
viz. (1) lie must not be appointed to receive evi¬ 
dence ; (2) his own evidence is not to be accepted; 
(3) a secret must not be confided to him ; (4) he 
must not be appointed as the guardian to orphans ; 
(5) he must not be appointed as overseer of the 
charity box ; (0) it is not right to accompany him 
on a journey (Hah. Pesah, 496, and Rasni’s com¬ 
ment, ad lor.). The attitude of hostility was 
apparently mutual, as would appear, among other 
passages, from the saying of R. ‘Aqiba which 
occurs just before the passage cited above. lie 
is reported to have said, 4 When I was an 4 Am 
fut-arcs I used to say, 44 Would that I had a talvdd 
hdkhdrn (‘disciple of the wise,’ ‘scholar’), and I 
would bite him like an ass. 5 ” Or again, a little 
later, ‘The hatred with which the 4 Am ha-are$ 
hates the tahnidr h'khdmim is gieater than the 
hatred with which the heathen hates Israel ’ (Bab. 
lor. rtt.)- These passages oiler a sufficient expla¬ 
nation of the woids in Jn 7 4U ‘This people who 
knoweth not the law are accursed,’ in which we 
may probably see a reference to the attitude of 
the Pharisees towards the ‘Am ha-ares. Some 
difference of opinion exists aH to the identity of 
the lldbhCr, with whom the 4 A m ha-ares is so fre¬ 
quently conti anted in the Mishna. Schurer and 
others identify the IJdbher with the Pharisees, 
making the two terms practically synonymous. 
Others are rather inclined to regard the JJaldirr 
as a member of some kind of religious guild bound 
to a strict observance of the Law. Hut one thing 
is perfectly clear, viz. that the IlubhPr was not 
necessarily himself a talma/ hdkhdm, though he 
might incidentally be one. This would appear from 
the following passage : 4 He who would take upon 
hnnself the decrees of the association (habheruth) 
must do so in the presence of three htlbJulrbn ; even 
if he is a talmid h a/claim , he must do it in the 
piesence of tluee lutbhrrim ’ (Bah. IicJchor. 306). 

Two passages may be cited which appear to indi¬ 
cate a less hostile attitude towards the \1 m/at-ares. 
The first one is from A both dc Ji. Nathan (ed. 
Scheehtei, p. 646), the other is from the Midrash 
Shir ha-Sinrim liabba. In the first of these we 
are told that it is not right for a man to say, 4 Love 
the wise mail, but hate the disciples, love the dis¬ 
ciples, but hate t he 4 A mha-ares but love them all, 
and hate the heieticsand apostates and informers. 

An attempt has been made to mitigate the 
severity of the statements concerning the 4 Am 
Jut-art's which have been quoted above, by sug¬ 
gesting that in reality they refer to informers and 
political enemies (see Mont'efioie [// ibbert Lectures] 
and Rosenthal, cited below), but sufficient evidence 
for this is not forthcoming; and the quotation 
given above from Abnth dc Ji. Nathan seems to 
point in the contrary direction. This also appears 
to be the \ lew of the writer in the ./ K, who states 
as his opinion that 4 there can be no doubt it was 
this contemptuous and hostile attitude of the Phari¬ 
saic schools towards the masses that was the chief 
cause of the triumphant newer of the Christian 
Church.’ A new end independent investigation 


of many points connected with the ‘Am ha-ares 
is to be found in the recently pnblislied work of 
A. Buchler, cited below. 

Literature. —Mishna, Demai , i. 2, 8, ii. 2, 3, ui 4, vi. 9, 12, 
Shebiith, v. 9, Ma'astr them, iii. 8 , iv. 6 , IJagnja, ii 7, (rifftn, 

v. 9, Eduyoth, i. 14, A both, ii. 6 , iii. 10, Uoraynth , iii R, Qinnun, 
iii. 8 , Toharuth , Iv. 6 , vu. 1, 2, 4, 6 , viii 1 , 2 , 3, 6 , M nkhshirm, 

vi. 8 , J'tbul Yom , iv. 6 ; Jerus. [lor. Hi. 48a ; Halt B'rukh 476, 

Shab. 32a, Sofa, 22a, OH fm, Ola, Babamez. 86 a, Baba buth. 8 a, 
Leviticus liabba, 37, Aboth de R Nathan, ed. Schechter, 10,64 ; 
Shir ha-Shinm liabba ; Schurer, GJV‘ A ii p 620 IT.; Ham¬ 
burger, liE 64-69 ; Geiger, Urschnft (1867), 161 ; Rosenthal, 
Zeit «. Schule R. Aktbas (1886), 26 29 ; Montefiore, lltbb Led. 
1892, pp 497-602; JE,s.v ; Friedlander, Entstehvnti'-arsrh d. 
Christenlhinns (1894), ch. ii.; Ad. Buchler, Das yahhusch 'Am 
ha-areq (1906). H. LEONARD PASS. 

AMIABILITY. —The adjective 4 amiable ’ is 
obviously the Lat. nmabilis modified in transmis¬ 
sion through the French. It is thus etymologi¬ 
cally equivalent to lovable, denoting that which 
is adapted to excite the sentiment of love in any 
of its varied forms. It has therefore been occa¬ 
sionally applied even to things, as, c.g., in l’s. 84 1 , 
4 How amiable are thy tabernacles!’ But now 
it is used almost exclusively to describe persons 
and personal characteristics. In this use it. has 
fortunately never degenerated by application to 
characteristics that are loved by corrupt minds. 
Thus, in its psychological aspect, aminbilily com¬ 
prehends both the natural dispositions and the 
acquired habits which, being themselves of the 
nature of love, are calculated to evoke the same 
sentiment in others. Jn ethical and lehfjions 
value amiability may tberefoie claim the lank 
that is accorded to love; and the evolution of 
moral intelligence has always tended towards that 
ideal in which love is recognized as the supreme 
principle and inspiiation of all mobility. 

,7. Clark Murray. 

AMITAYUS or APARIMITAYUS (Tibetan 
7se - d/irttj - mc.d), 4 The Boundless <»t Fvei lasting 
Life,’is one of the mystical or superhuman Buddha^ 
invented in the theistic development ot Buddhism 
in India. His worship was wide spread in India m 
the Middle Ages, although hitherto unnoticed, for 
the wTitcr found Ins image frequent in tin* ruins 
of medneval Buddhist, temples in mid India. In 
Tibet, where the eult of a class of divinities with 
similar attributes, namely, the Sages ot Longevity, 
had long been pievalent, his woislnp has become 
very popular as a supposed means of piolonging 
the earthly life of votaiies. His image is to be 
seen in nearly every temple in Tibet; it, is also worn 
in amulets, and carved on rocks by the wayside. 
He is specifically invoked in the prayei-flags which 
flutter from every point of the compass, and he is 
specially worshipped in that sacramental rite, the 
so-called 4 Eucharist of Lamaism,’ wheie contend ted 
bread is solemnly partaken of by the eongiegation. 

lie is considered to be an active letlex oi emana¬ 
tion of the divinely meditative Buddha, Amitabha 
(see Adiruddiia), who sits impassively m the 
Western 1’aiadise (Svkhdratt). 

He is repiesented in the same posture as his 

E rototype Amitabha, not, however, as an ascetic 
uddlia, hut crowned and adorned with thiiteen 
ornaments, and holding in bis bands the vase oi 
life-giving ambrosia, which is one of the eight 
luck - compelling symbols (mangala) of ancient, 
India, and the vessel ior holy water on Tibetan 
altars. 

LiiKi< ati, lot.—E. SchRifrmtwcit, Buddhism m Tibet, Loud 
18(>S, p. 129, L A. Waddell, Buddhism «f Tibet, Loud. 1**96 
pp 318, 362, 444, also Lhasa and its Mysteries, Loud 1905, 

pp. so, 214 , 393 . L. A. Waddell. 


‘AMM, ‘AMMI.—The word ‘arnrn (Dy, c, 
, etc.) is common to all the Semitic languages, 
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and must have been found in the original tongue 
fiom which they an; sprung. A comparison of its 
meanings in the dialects, together with a study of 
the social oiganization and leligious beliefs of the 
seveial laces, leads to the conclusion that the woid 
denoted originally a male relative in the preceding 
geneiation. The Semites passed once tlmmgli a 
stage of fraternal polyandry, and in such a society 
the distinction between fatliei and paternal uncle 
is impossible. The mother’s polyandrous husband, 
who might be either father oi un< Ie, was known 
by the child as ‘amm. Cl. tin 1 wheic Ben- 
‘animi is equivalent to ‘son of my lather,’ and the 
phrase roy Vn fpio which alternates with Sk »]Okj 
vms. r rhe name ‘uncle* was natuially applied to 
male deities, as 4 father * was in later times. Long 
alter polyandry hail passed away ‘amm continued 
to he used as a title of deity ; and as it lost its 
uimitne associations, it tended more and more, 
ike iiaal, Adon, Melek, and other epithets, to 
become a pioper name. The lyatahtin peojde in 
South Alania designate themselves in their in- 
senptums as ‘Clnldien <»f ‘Amin ’ (cy just as 
their neighhouis the Sahteans designate, themselves 
as Walnd lima hah, showing that among them 
‘.i hi m 1 1 ;i«1 heeome a J)ivme name (ef. Uoininel, 
/Ann.;, 1<S1>5, |». 525; Clnsei, Mdh'ilungen der 
rurdi ra sadist hen Uesellsehaft, n. p. 21). 

A< eoiding to II. Bawl. 54, tin, V. 40, 11, Emu 
(— Neigal) was a pod of the land of Sulii on the 
west side of the Euphrates (ef. Sayce, lil\ 2nd 
sei. in. p \i ; 481). Acroiding to King 

(Hammurabi, in. p. 1\\), llammu = ‘Ainini is 
wilt ten with the det ermmati\e tor ‘god* in the 
name of the king liammuiahi. i’lie pioper name 
I >m -‘Ammi, ‘ Ecu 1 1 ess of ‘Anim,’ also mdieatcs that 
‘Amin is K'gaided as a deity (di. i>. 252) A tiaee 
of tins meaning also luigeisln lleb. in the formula 
cy 4 n s , 4 by the life oi the Uncle,* which is parallel 
to 'n-i •n 1 ’ and nm 4 4 n. 

How far this piocess went can he determined 
only by a study nl the pioper names compounded 
with 'amm in all the Semitic dialects. Here the 
pioblem is complicated by the. fact that ‘amm lias 
<le\ eloped a iiumbei of secondary meanings, and so 
it is not. easy to detenuine what is its significance 
in any given eompound. When fraternal polyandry 
ga\e place to monogamy and polygamy, and the 
fatliei became a mogmzable i dative, abu, which 
hilbcuto had meant ‘husband’ (ef. der 3 4 , and old 
Bab. usage), came to mean ‘father,’ and 4 avnn 
icceived the more speeilie meaning of 4 paternal 
uncle ’ 'l’liis is a common meaning in Aiah. (cf. 
hint ‘amm for ‘wife,’ lit. daughter of ‘paternal 
uncle’), also m Mm. and Sahiean. From this 
‘amm came to mean any relative in the ascending 
line* on the fnl.hei’s side, just as 4 fatliei ’ was used 
to denote a lcmoter ancestor ; then it was used for 
‘lehitive’ in geneial. It is used in this sense in 
one of the Tell el-Amarna letteis (Winckler, 45’*-). 
.buisen also cites an instance in Babylonian ( LCJll, 
Itlllg, col. 6!)5I.). In (ill IT 14 , Lv aa. w 23 a, t Nu 
U 1 ** 15A Fa 31 14 , Lv 19 1B 21 1 ' 4 ‘ amm cannot, mean 
‘ people,’ hut only * kinsman.’ Lo-‘(tmmi, the name 
oi llosea’s child, must mean primalily ‘Not my 
km,’ inasmuch as it was given with reference to 
the mother’s adultery. The Carthaginian proper 
name Koy (CIS 384) and Nabatiean vny, Ov/ida 
(Muting, Sin . Jnschr. DO 27 358 B 355), may mean 
‘kinsman’ or ‘uncle,’ but cannot mean ‘people’ 
(ef. Aram.-Talni. »on as a personal name). The 
final stage in the development of meaning was 
reached when ‘ amm came to denote ‘race’ or 
‘ people ’—a common usage both in Hebrew and 
Arabic. 

The question now arises, Which of these meanings 
is found in the numerous proper names compounded 
with ‘amm ? These names are wddely scattered 


through the Semitic races, and must have been 
one of the eailiest types of name formation; it. is 
natural, therefore, to conjecture that in them 
‘amm has its primitive meaning of ‘father-uncle,’ 
and is used in some eases at least as a title of 
the Deity. Whether this is the fact can he de¬ 
termined only by an inductive study of the names 
ill question. 

I. The first class of ‘Amnii-names consists of those 
in which ‘Amnii is followed by a nuvrt, a*- in ‘A m mi- 
hud. In most of these the translation ‘people’ for 
‘Ammi gives a very unlikely name for an individual, 
e.g. ‘Aunni-el, * people of Cod,’ or ‘ people is Cod ’; 

‘A mme-ba'ah, ‘ people of Baal,’ or ‘ people is Baal ’; 
and so with the other names given below. It, is 
generally admitted, accordingly, that in all names 
of this class ‘Ammi has the sense of ‘ kinsman’ or 
‘uncle.’ This view is confirmed by the fact that, 
compounds with Aid, ‘father,’and AIu, ‘biotliei,’ 
run parallel to names with ‘Ammi, e.g, Aln-e.l , 

‘A mini-el; Abi-huil, Alii-hud, * Ammi-hud. The 
next question is, whether the epithet ‘unde* or 
‘ kinsman’ is understood of a human being or of a 
divinity. The answer to this question depends 
upon tlie grammatical ielation in which ‘Ammi 
stands to the following noun. There is high 
authoiity for the view that it is a construct with 
the old genitive ending which frequently sunives 
in the construct state, i.e. ‘ Amnu-hud means ‘ kins¬ 
man of glory,’ which, like Aln-hud, ‘father of 
glory,’means ‘glorious one.’ This theoiy is open 
to many serious objections: (1) This eonstiuction 
is a puie Aiabism, and there is no evidence that it 
existed in the other dialects. (2) It is very unlikely 
that any man should have been named Abi-El in 
the sense of ‘ father of Cod,’ A Id-Yah in the sense 
of ‘ father of Yah,’ A tn-Ea'ul in the sense of 4 father 
of Baal,’or Abi-Melek in the sense of ‘father of 
Melek’; and it is just as unlikely that ‘ Ammi-El, 

‘ Am mi-lia 1 td, *A mmi-Sin, ‘ Ammi-Shaddai mean 
respectively ‘uncle (older kinsman) of Cod, Baal, 
Sin, Shaddai.’ (3) These names aie paralleled by 
names in which the same elements occur in 
reverse order, e.g. Eli-‘am (2 S 11 s = 1 Ch 3 6 
‘Arnmicl), Ba‘al-‘am, Aa-‘am ( Yah-‘ami), Nabu- 
imme, Shulmanu-imme, Sham ash- im m r. There is 
no reason to suppose that Eli-‘am dillers in mean¬ 
ing from ‘ Ammi-El or Jia‘al-‘am fiom ‘ Ammi- 
lla'al. If the elements in these names are regal (led 
as standing in the construct, relation, they will 
mean respectively 4 Cod of uncle,’ ‘Lord of uncle.’ 
These have no relation to their inverted counter - 
paits, and are most unlikely personal names. If, 
on the other hand, the nouns aie legalded as 
standing in the relation of subject and predicate, 
the compounds aie synonymous whatever be the 
order of the elements: ‘Amnn-El means 4 uncle is 
Cod,’and Eli-‘am means ‘Cod is unde. 1 (4) Con¬ 
clusive evidence that 'Ammi, Abi, A/u , Hod 
(‘uncle’), llal (‘maternal uncle’), Ham (‘father- 
in-law’) are not constructs before the following 
nouns, is found in the, fact that they aie used in 
forming the names of women. Abi-gat , Abi-noam, 
Uamu-tal cannot mean ‘father of joy,’ ‘fatliei of 
pleasantness,’ * fatliei -in-law of dew,’ hut must 
mean ‘father is joy,’ ‘father is pleasantness,’ 
‘father-in-law is dew ’ (ef. Abi-tal). 

If ‘A mini is not in the construct before the follow¬ 
ing noun but is the subject of a sentence, a further 
problem arises as to the meaning of the vow r el i 
which appears not only in Hebrew but also in 
Canuunite names in the Tell el-Amarna letters and 
in Babylonian. Many regard it as the suffix of 
the first pers.; hut against this view are the facts 
that no other pronominal suffixe.-* aie used in form¬ 
ing proper names, that the analogy of other names 
leads us to expect a general affiimation in regard 
to the Deity rather than the expression of a per- 
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sonaJ relation to Him, and that the t is omitted in 
parallel forms, e.g. Eli-'am = * Ammi-El , 'Ammi- 
Jia l al = Ba'al-'am, A b shalom — Abi- shalom, A b- 
ra?n = Abi-ram. l'rohably, therefore, i should be 
icgarded as a modification of the original d, the 
Horn. ending. The ending 11 still appears in A mmu- 
ladin , Ammu-nira, Ammu-rabt , and other names 
•m Bab. and Assyr. records (cf. Heb. JfavvA-^al). 
If tins be ho, ‘ Ammi-el must be translated, not ‘ my 
uncle is God,’ but ‘ uncle is God.’ 

From this conclusion it follows that 'Ammi in 
all these names is not a designation of a human 
relative, but of the Deity. In such names as ‘ uncle 
is God,’ ‘uncle is glory,’ ‘uncle is Lord,’ ‘uncle’ 
can only be a title of a divinity. This conclusion 
is confirmed by the facts that Abi , Ahi, and other 
names of relationship, except Ben * son ’ and Bint, 
Bath ‘daughter,’ invariably refer to a god ; ‘Amm 
forms compounds also that are parallel to com- 

i »ounds with Yah, cf. ‘ Ammi-El and Jo-El, 'Ammi- 
iud and llud-Yah. The substitution of Eli-'am 
in 2 S II* for ‘ Ammi-El of 1 Ch 3 6 also shows con¬ 
sciousness that ‘Animi at the beginning of a 
compound is a Divine name. The change is 
analogous to the various substitutions for Baal 
in the Book of Samuel. Cf. also Abi-hail in the 
lleb. text of Est 2 18 9 aB instead of * Ammi-nadab of 
the Gr. text. 

The following names belong to this class ‘—'Ammi-El, ‘ uncle 
is God ’ (Nu 13»2, 2 S (H e 17 # 1 Ch 3» 26&)=>/»u-»7u (Obelisk of 
Manishtusu, .Scheil, Texts* filam.-Stm p. Off.); Amine-Ra'alx, 

' uncle is Lord,’ an Aramaean of the middle Euphrates region 
(Ashurna^irpal, ii. 12, 118f.); ‘ Ammi-hud , ‘uncle is glory‘(2 8 
13»7 QWfi, a king of lleahur, Nu l™ 2>8 7«« »» 1()22 34«0 28 , 1 Qh 
B 4 ); ‘ Ammi-hur , ‘uncle is white'7 (2 8 1 3 37 K'thib ); ‘Ammi-ia 
(X'-'DP ?), the name of a land In the Tell el-Aniarna letters 
(Wtnckler. 11!» J 1 1201® etc., cf. Aln-Yah and Aa-am)\ Ami-li’ti, 
‘uncle is might’ (Bin. 77, rev. 10; Harper, Letters, No. 414); 
'Ammu-nira, ‘unde is light/ king of Beirut in the Amarna 
letters (Winckler, 9620 128-130 = tfamu-nin, 71«» «* « 01 3 J »«); 

‘ Am-'dd (meaning’), a town of Asher (Jos IS**); Ama-Sm, 

' uncle is Sin ’ (Oh. of Manishtusu, A, v. 3)=* Imi-Stn (ib. Scheil, 
Textxs Elam Snn. p Off ); ‘ Ammi-Shaddai ,'unde is Shaddai' 
(Nu 112 2»7« 71 102ft); 'Am-shai, ‘uncle is a gift*(lCh Rio-ao 
1120 : read 'UDJI, cf. 'EdJK). 

2. A second class of ‘Ammi-cornpounds consists 
of names in which ‘Animi is followed by a word 
that may be either a verb in the. per/. 8 sing, or a 
verbal noun, e.g. ‘ Ammi-nadab. In names of this 
class, as of the pi eroding, 'Ammi cannot he trans¬ 
lated ‘people.’ Such combinations as 'people has , 
bestowed,’ or ‘ people of bestowing,’ 'people is ( 
generous,’ ‘ people is friendly,’ have no sense as 
names of individuals. 'Ammi must here be trans¬ 
lated ‘ unde,* or ‘ kinsman,’ and is clearly a title of 
the Divinity that has given the child. Nearly 
all the names with 'Ammx of this class are paral¬ 
leled by compounds with Abi and A hi, where also 
the name of relationship is a title of the deity ; cf. j 
‘ Ammi-nadab , Abi-nadah, Ahi-nttdab; ‘ Arn-rmn, 
Abi-ram, A hi-ram. The parallelism between 
‘ Ammi-zabnd and Jeho-znhad ; 'Am-ram ami Jeho- 
ram ; 'Ammi-nadab , Jeho-nadab, Chemosh-nadab ; 
also shows that 'Ammi is treated as a Divine name. 
Mention has already been made of the fact that 
Ifammu, the Bah. equivalent of ‘ Ammi, is written 
with the determinative of ‘ god’in the name Ham¬ 
murabi. 

Those who take 'Ammi as a construct in the pre¬ 
ceding class of names take it also as a construct in 
this class, and translate 'Ammi-nadab as ‘ uncle of 
generosity’; hut all the objections urged against this 
view in tlie last class hold good here. Jeho-nadab , 
Chemosh-nadab, Jehoram can only be translated 
‘ Jah well is generous,’ * Chcmosn is generous,’ 
"Jahweh is high’; and on this analogy the only 
natural translations for 'Ammi-nadab and ' Am-ram 
are 4 unde is generous,’ ‘ unde is high.’ 

Names of this formation are as follows ‘A mmi-amara, a 
Sahwan (Hommel, AHT HA) ] ‘ Am-mur’-en-shi (cUN’Dy), sheikh 
of Upper Tonu in the Egyptian tale of Sinuhe ( c. B.c. 1970), 
apparently the same as the Sabwan name 'Amint-anixa(CJS 13 ; 


Hatfvy, 155 f -166, 158). 176, 243) and ‘ Ammi-anas, a god of the 
Khaulan (Wcllhausen, Rests*, 23); ‘ Ammi-dit.ana(satanaT), one 
of the kings of the I Dyn. of Babylon ; Ammi-zabad, ‘uncle ha* 
presented’ (1 Ch 27 B j; ‘ Ammi-za'da , ‘uncle has terrified’, 
A mmi-dhara'a, ‘uncle has sown’; 'Ammi-yada'a, ‘uncle 
knows’; 'Ammt-yaptyd, * uncle is perfect ’ (alls. Arab names, 
Hommel, AHT 84); 'Ammi - yathi'a, ‘uncle has helped,’ a 
Sabtean (Hommel, A/IT 84) ■= Atn-yate'u, an Assyrian (WAI 
iii. 40, No. 0=Johns, Deeds, No. 229, rev. 6)= Arnme-'ta’, an 
Arab (WAI iv. 47, No. I 1 *; Delitzsch, Parodies, p. 303; cf. 
Abi-yate' in Ashurbanipal, Rassam, vii. 97); ' Ammi-kariba, 

1 uncle has hletuied/ a Sabaian (CIS iv. 73); 1 Ammu-ladm, ‘ uncle 
Is near,’ a king of Kedar(Ashurbanipal, Ilnsaam, viii. 15); Am- 
mi-nadab ,* uncle has been generous ’ (Ex 023, No 17 2 3 7 12 * 17 10 14 , 
Ru 4i», 1 Ch 2io 622, Est 2« »2» [acc. to LXXJ), also a king of 
Ammon mentioned by Ashurbanipal (KB ii. p. 240); 'Ammi- 
amuqa, 'uncle is wise/ a Babiean (cf. Ileb. piDy); 'Ammi- 
tsaduqa, ‘uncle is righteous,’ a Sahiuan (Hal. 535), = ‘A mmi 
saduga, a king of the I Dyn. of Babylon ; 'Ammu-rafn, or IJain- 
tnu-rabi, ' uncle is great,’ a king of the I l>yn. of Bab> Ion , 
'Am-ram,' uncle is high’ (NuS 17 ™ 20ft», Ex 16»*w», J Ch V »• 

Ezr IO 34 ), also an Assyrian (Johns, Deeds, 59, rev. 2); 'Amrn>- 
sami'Oj ‘uncle has heard,’ a Sabjoan (Hommel, AHT 84); 

* Amml-shapaka, ' uncle has bestowed,’ a Sahwan (CIS 87). 

3 . A third class of ‘Ammi-formations contains 
names in which ‘Ammi in preceded by a noun ; e.g. 
Eli-'am. Here also the translation ‘people’ foi 
'Ammi gives no good sense, and the noun which 

recedes is not construct, but absolute. Eli-'am 
oes not mean 4 God of the people,’ nor 4 God is a 
people,’ both of which would be impossible names 
for an individual, but it means ‘God is uncle.’ 
Once more the parallelism between Eli-'am and 
Eli-Yah, Baal-'am and Baal-Yah, showB that 'am 
is a Divine name. 

The following names belong to this formation :—Eli'am (2S11* 
23 M ), also m a I’hieti. inscription (CIS 147), and in the Bah 
name Ilu-hnme (Johns, Deeds, 102 s ), Am-'am (1 Ch 7 11 *; mean¬ 
ing?, perhaps ** Anu- 'am, ‘Anu is uncle’), Re.li.qm, ‘Bell is 
uncle ’ (Ob. of Manishtusu, C, xv. 8; Scheil, Textes Elam -Sem ), 
= prob. DySn, Balaam ; Br.n-'ammi, ’ son of uncle/ the progenitor 
of the Ammonites (On 19 38 ; cf. art. Ammonitkb) ; Bir-amma, 

‘ Bir is uncle/ an Assyrian (Johns, Deeds, 470, rev. 5 ; 855, re\ 

8) ; Zimn-faammu, ' mountain-sheep is uncle,’ a totemic Assvr 
name (Cun. Texts Brit. J/w.s. iv. la, line 8), Aa-amme (perhaps 
*= Yah-am, ‘Jaliweh is unde/ an Assvr. name (Johns, Deeds, 
2963) j Yithre-'am, ' abundance is uncle ’ (2 S S 5 , 1 Ch 3’’) *= 
Atitr-foamu't (Johns, Deeds, 198, ohv. 3; Ik*zold, Catalogue, v 
19K2); Nairn- famine, ' Neho is uncle/ a Bah. name inter¬ 
changing with N’abu-amme and Nairn-imme (Htrassmaier, 
Nabue/iodonosor, p. 18 f.), Shulmanu unme, ‘Nhulniun is unde/ 
an Assvr. name (Johns, Deeds, 2843); Shamash mime,' Nhumash 
is unde’ (Johns, Deeds, 24b 1 ); Se-imme, ‘gift, is uncle’ (cf 
•ffDy), an Assyr. name (Johns, Deeds, Nos. 126, 282 f.). 

4 . A fourth formation, in which a verb in the 
per/. 8 sing, precedes ‘Ammi, is lepresentod, so far 
as the present writer knotvs, only by cyam, R#*ho- 
boam (1 K 11 43 etc.), and (= 4 , tX 67 raT/ny) as a cognomen 
of the Nabat;ean king Ilfiritat (Euting, Eab Jnsrhr. 
25, etc.). This is jterhaps a late fm(nation, and in 
it 'am may have the late sense of 4 people ’; but the 
meaning ‘(I)ivine) uncle’ is also nossible, and i- 
favoured by the parallel Rehab-Yanu. The name 
will then mean 4 uncle is large.’ 

J ;. A fifth formation is found when ‘Ammi is pre- 
ed by a verb in the imperf. 8 sing. Here belong 
the Ileb personal names, oyDp’, oyav, oyaee, and 
five towrn names. These are commonly believed to 
be a late formation peeuliar to the Heb., and 'am 
in them is supposed to mean 4 people’; but Yashdi- 
Ijamrnu, ' ‘Ammi is lofty,’ occurs in an Assyr. text 
(Cun. Texts Brit. Mus. iv. 2, line 21) ; and eyep’ is 
parallel to .vd p\ and Dyar' to rrasr; so that, even in 
this class, the primitive meaning of 4 uncle ’ may 
still survive. 

From the foregoing investigation it appears that 
'Amm is one of the earliest and widest spread of the 
Semitic designations of deity. It appears in the 
Obelisk of Manishtusu, which Scheil dateH B.c. 
4500, and in the earliest period of all the other 
Semitic languages. It was originally a title like 
Kl, Baal, Adon, Melek, and most other Divine 
names ; but in a number of places w r hcre its primi¬ 
tive meaning was forgotten it developed into a true 
icrsonal name. Among the Hebrew's it w'as treated, 
ike Baal, Adon, and Melek, as a title of Jahweh. 
It is found most frequently in the early period, and 
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no new names of this sort were coined during the 
period covered by the OT. See Ammonites. 
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AMMONITES.—During the period covered by 
the Old Testament literature the Ammonites occu¬ 
pied the eastern portion of the region now known 
as the Belfca. Dt. 2 37 describes their territory as 
‘ the whole side of the torrent of JabbOq, and the 
cities of the hill ■country,' i.e. the region about the 
upper course of the modern Wady Zerjfa (cf. I)t 
3* fl , Jos 12 s ). Jos 13 88 speaks of the towns of Ja'zSr 
and ‘Arfi'Cr as marking the frontier between Ammon 
and Israel. Ja'zer is also named in Nu 21 24 accord¬ 
ing to the Or. text (BAFL). It is described by 
Eusebius and Jeiome as lying 10 K.m. west of 
Philadelphia (Kabbah) and 15 R.m. fiom Ileshbon. 
Its precise location and also that of ‘Alo'er have not 
yet been detei mined. The capital city of the 
country was Kabbah, or Kabbath ben 6 -‘Amnion, 
at the head-waters of the Jabhdo (cf. I)t 3 11 , Jos 
13“ 2 S IV 12 -°-“ 17 27 , 1 Ch 20 , .ler 49" f -, Ezk 
o| 2 o( 20 ) 05 .^ Am juj W as rebuilt bv Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (B.C. 285-247), and received from him 
its Greek name of Philadelphia. Its modern Arabic 
name of ‘Amman is a survival of the ancient name 
of the land. The other towns Minnith and Abel- 
eheiamim are mentioned in Jg ll 33 . 

In legard to this people there aie no native 
sources of information. Even inscriptions are 
wholly lacking. Our knowledge of their religion, 
accordingly, must be derived from the scanty 
notices of the OT and from the allusions in certain 
Assyrian inscriptions. 

According to On 1933 3« ( the ancestors of Moab and Ammon 
were sons of Lot by his two daughters. They were thus nearly 

opinion is sustained by proper names and by the Mesha inscrip¬ 
tion, which is written in a dialect almost identical with Hebrew. 
In the case of the Ammonites it is sustained by tiie proper 
names Nahash (1 S II 1 ), ll&nQn (2 S 10*), HhAbi (17 a7 ), Zelek 
(23»7), Na‘4mah (1 K 14-*), Ba’sa and Ituhuh (Shalmaneser, 
Monolith, ii. 95), Sanipu (Tiglath l’lleser, Clap Tablet Ins , rev. 
10), Puduilu (Sennacherib, Prism, ii. 52; Esarhaddon, Broken 
Prism, v. 18), Amminadbi (Ashurbunipal, ‘ Fragment,’ in Keii 
schrift. Bibl. ii. p. 240), Ba’alis (Jer 40* 4 ), TlJbiah (Neb 2 1B ) ; also 
by the divine name MilcOin, and the city names Kabbah, ‘AroVr, 
Minnith, AbM-cher4nikn, ail of which are easily interpreted 
from the Hebrew. 

The Ammonites were a part of the same wave of Semitic 
migration to which Israel belonged, and their settlement east of 
the Jordan did not long precede Israel’s occupation of Canoau. 
According to Dt 2* 0f , they dispossessed a people known as the 
Zanizummim, a branch of the Heplmini, which it has been pro¬ 
posed to identify with the Zuzini m Ham of On 14 8 (cf Dt 3**). 
According to Jg Ills-**, Jos 13’ JS , they occupied originally the 
whole of the region east of the Jordan, hut were driven out of 
the western half of this by the Amorites (cf. Nu 2133 31). The 
Amorite kingdom of Sihon the Israelites conquered, but the 
land of the Ammonites they did not disturb (Nu 21 24 , Dt 2*** 87 
8* 8 , Jg ll* s ). Dt 23 4 <3K* represents the Ammonites as participat¬ 
ing with the Moabites in hiring Balaam to curse Israel, and, 
according to Nu 22®, Balaam came from the land of the children 
of Ammon (read 'AmmAn with Sam., Syr., Vulg., instead ol 
‘ hie people ’). According to Jg 313, the Anmiomtei 
assisted Kglon, king of Moab, m ins conquest, and, according to 
107-113*, they disputed the possession of Gilead with thi 
Israelites. A similar attack upon Gilead by Nahash, king of 
Ammon, was warded off by Haul, and waB the occasion of his 
elevation to the throne, according to the older source of the 
Book of Samuel (1 S 11* **). Nahash ‘showed kindness’ unto 
David, t e. kept peace with him and paid his tribute, but his son 
Hamin, trusting to the help of the Aramueans of the adjacent 
regions of Bcth-Rchob, Zobah, and Maacah, revolted, and had 
to be conquered bv David (2 S 1(4-11 1 12‘-’«-8*, 1 Ch l»»-‘203). 


The s]*oil of this campaign David dedicated to Jahweh (2 S 8*-=: 

1 Ch IS**), and the Ammonites remained tributary during the 
rest of his reign and during the reign of his successor. Zelek 
the Ammonite appears in the list of David’s bodyguard (2 S 2337). 
Solomon cultivated friendly relations by marrying a wife from 
this nation (1 K 11 *), and this account is confirmed by the fact 
that the mother of ltehoboam was an Amnionitess (14***- 3i). 
According to one recension of the LXX, she was the daughter of 
Hanun, son of Nahash. For her benefit the cult of MilcOm, the 
god of Ammon, was established on a hill near Jerusalem (1 K 
11 a 7 33 ( 2 K 23*3). After the death of Solomon, the Ammonites 
appear to have regained their independence, and to have re¬ 
mained free until they fell beneath the yoke of the Ashv rians 
along with the other small nations of Western Asia. The vic¬ 
tories of Jehoshaphat, Uzziah, and Jotham over them reRt only 
upon the authority of the Chronicler (2 Ch 20 . 20 ** 27 s ) In 
B.c. 854, Ba’sa (Baasha), son of Ruhub (Kelydh), with 1000 men, 
came to the help of the king of Damascus against Shal¬ 
maneser 11 ., along with Ahah of Israel and ten other kings of 
Syria (Shalmaneser, Monolith, ii. 96). In the reign of Jero¬ 
boam 11 . (e. 760 B.C. ), Amos denounces the Ammonites because of 
the atrocities that they have committed in Gilead (Am 1 * 3 ) {,, 

B.c. 734, Tiglath Pileser hi. records that lie received the 
if Sanipu of Bit-'Atnman (Bftth-'Ammftn), along with thn of 
Ahaz of Judah (Clay Tablet Ins., rev. 10 ). From Zeph 2 *'< , Ji 1 
020 ( 26 ) 491 - 0 , it appears thatafter the deportation of the Israelites 
east of the Jordan by Tiglath Pileser in. in 734 (2 K 15-*'), the 
Ammonites moved in and occupied their land. Sentiai lu-nb 
{Pnsm, it. 52) records that he received the tribute of Puduilu 
l’udahel) of Bit-'Amman at the time of hiB invasion of Si ru in 
701. This Bame Puduilu is mentioned by Esarhaddon (Broken 
Prism, v. 18) as one of the twenty-two kings of the ' land of the 
HitLites' who furnished budding materials for one of I 11 * palm i* 
In his place in a similar liBt of twentv-tvvokingsAshuibaiiqi.il 
names Amminadbi (Amnitnadab) (Keihnschrifthc.he Biblmihek, 
ii. p. 240, 1. 11). At the time of Nebuchadre/zai's fust invasion 
of Syria the Ammonites assisted him (2 K 24") Subsequent I \ 
they joined a league against him (Jer 27-*, Ezk 21 70 ^), but 
before they were attai ked they managed to make peace, and 
participated in his assault upon Jerusalem (E/k 25* 7 *») in 
spite of this, many of the Jews took refuge among them at the 
*— le of the siege, and Ishmael was incited bv Haulis, king of 
inion, to niuider Gedahah, the governor whom Nehuchad- 
:zar harl appointed at the time of the fall of the cilv (Jer 
40*1 14 4110 ). The name Ivcphar ha-'Ainmfimu in Jos IS-** (I’), us 
ie of the villages of Benjamin, suggests that during tin E\ilc 
the Ammonites, like the Edomites, made settlements west of 
the Jordan If so, this will t \plain the dumnciation of the 

two main divisions of the Arabians, hedar and Nil 
lenaciug the old lands of Edom, Moab, and Ainnu 

of the 
of 

the East’ will bring these three nations to an end (cf Oh l 7 ); 
and, as a matter of fact, after the Exile we find, inst< ud of Moab 
ami Edom, Geshem the Arabian as the chief enemy ot the Jews 
(Neh 2 ,B 47 6 * B ). Ammonites are still mentioned, but thev 
seem to lead no independent national existence Tobiah, the 
Ammonite who opposed Nehennah (2*<* *'* 4*7 c * 7 13 4 ), bore a 
name compounded with Jahweh, he and his son both had 
Jewish wiveB, he was connected by marriage with the hiyh 
priest, and he appears regularly in tnmpany with Snnbullal Lhe 

do with the old land of Amnion, hut was a resident of Kepltar 
ha-'AminOnai (Jos 18 24 ). No king of Amnion ih named after tiie 
Exile, and it seems probable that this people perished as a 
nation, along w'ith Moab and Edom, at the time of tin N&hutwan 
Arabian migration. Survivors of these nations found refuge in 
Judah, and gave rise to the problem of mixed marriages, winch 
caused Nehemiah and Ezra so much trouble(Ezr «*, Neh 13* -■<). 

merely an application of an old geographical term to a new race. 
The Ammonites under Tiniolheus (1 Mac 6 **-**), and the Am¬ 
monites of l’s 83 7 and Dn ll 41 , are Nubutwuns or Greeks living 
in the old land of Ammon. 

We mast now endeavour to constmct from these 
meagre sources a picture of the religion of the 
ancient Ammonites. From 1 K ll 5 * 3,1 , *2 K 2J ,S , it 
appears that MilcSm was their chief national god, 
just as Chemosh was the god of Moab, Ko/ai of 
Edom, and Jahweh of Israel. In 2 S 12 3y = l Ch 
20 s the LXX reads Milcdtn instead of vmlrctm , 
'their king.’ This is the reading of the Talmud 
('Aboda zdra, 44a), of the old Jewish commenta¬ 
tors, and of most modern authorities. In that ease 
the passage reads, ‘And he took the crown of 
Milc5m from off his head, its weight was a talent 
of gold, and on it there was a precious stone. It 
David placed upon his own head.’ From this it 
appears that MilcOin was represented by an idol of 
human size which was adorned with the insignia of 
royalty like other ancient images. In Jer 41)' 3 , 
LXX, Vulg., ISyr. also read Mdrom instead of MT 
malcam , and this reading is undoubtedly coile< 1, 
so that the passage should he translated. ‘Hath 
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Isiael no sons? liuth lie no heir? why then doth 
Milcom inherit Gad, and his people dwell in the 
cities thereof ? . . . Milcom shall go into captivity, 
his priests ami his princes together.’ This shows 
that Milcom bore a relation to Ammon similar to 
.hat allied Jahweh bore to Israel, and that he 
had a priesthood that was the counterpart, of the 
Jahweh priesthood. In 2 S 12 31 , Am l 10 5* 1 , Zeph 
1°, some of the versions and certain comment at ois 
also read Milcom instead of innfccn and midcam , 
but the.'.o emendations are less probable. Apart 
ftom these passages in the OT no mention of 
Milcom is known 

The name Mileom is with Baudissin (Jahve tt 
Moloch, 3tl)a»d Lngaide (Ubersicht uherdie . . .Bdd- 
unr) dcr Nomina, p. 190) to be icgarded as inilk 
‘king’ (Pin mi. mrfk, lleb. mrfeh) w T ifh the old nomin¬ 
ative ending and Humiliation. It means, theiefore, 
simply ‘ tlx* king.’ ( Uliers regard it as compounded 
of vitlek and 'am, and as meaning ‘ king of the people’ 
(so Klioneti, Ihcol. Tiflschnft, n. 1 8(58, 555-598), 
or ‘Am is king’ (so Berdmans, Mclekdicnst , 112); 
lmt these explanations are unsatisfactory, because 
they do not account for the disappearance of the 
V In el \ uiologv and meaning accordingly, Milcfim 
is idem n*.il w it h Molech, the god worshipped by the 
Israelites, aecotding to Lv IS 21 20 3 * 6 , 2 lv 23 ,<J , Jer 
32**’’ The vowel - ol this word are generally believed 
to be those of hbsheth ‘shame,’ and to have been 
added by the Mussoietes to express their abhor - 
]once of t he cult The original pronunt lat ion w as 
Melek. The name is always accompanied by the 
article (except in 1 K ll 7 , wheiethe text is eorrupt), 
and means ‘ the king.’ In Js HO’ 3 Jt is pro I a hie 
that ‘the king’ ieieis to this god, and tnere are 
other pa,s-., m/os m the OT whore it is jwssible tliat 
the exjiression has the same meaning. 

On the basis of tlx* similarity of form and mean¬ 
ing of Mileom and Molech it. has been conjectured 
that the tv o gods are identical, and that Molech- 
\\oiship mis borrowed by Isiael from the Am¬ 
monites. 11 so, mi* can lea in something in regard 
to Mileom limn a study ot Moled). In suppoit of 
tins 11 icon it i-' claimed that the only passages in 
the OT which mention Molech-worship (2 K 23 10 , 
Jei 32Lv 1 S :| gw-' 1 ’. Is 30*** i>7 y ) were written after 
tin* time ol Munassch. and have his abuses in mind. 
Hus seems to show that Molech worship was an 
innovation introduced from Ammon. There are 
several dilheultic-, in the way of this view. Even 
it we giant that Molech was a borrowed divinity, 
it is not clear why he should have been borrowed 
from the Ammonite,. 'They lmd no such political 
impoitanee in the time of Manaxsch that their god 
should have been sought as a refuge against the 
Assyrians. If Molech was borrowed from them, 
why did lie not retain his original name of Milcom ? 
Melek as a divine name is found in all branches of 
the Semitic lace. In Babylonia and Assyria it 
appeals as Malik (Jastrow, If cl. of Hah. and Assy r. 
17(5 f ) ; among the people of Sepharvaim as A dram- 
Melek and Anam-Melck (2 K 17 31 ); in Palmyra as 
Malak-Bel (Baudissin, Stuff ini, ii. 193); in Phoeni¬ 
cia, as Melkart ( = mp~i s 2 ); in Edom, in the pioper 
name Malilc iainmu (Sennacherib, Prism , ii. 51). 
If Molech-woiship is really a bon owed cult m 
Israel, it may have been derived from any one of 
these soiuee.s i|iiite as well as from the Ammonites. 

It is not eeitam, hoAvever, that Moleeh-worsliij) 
was an innovation introduced liy Manasseh. Mt'dek 
is a title frequent ly applied to Jaliweh IIiniself (r q. 
Ps 5 3|2 > lU 1 " go 1 "'" 1 2 i~ 29"’ 44 B < 4 ) 47 3 C J i •is 3 '-’ 1 (JS*^ 24 ) 74 ia 
S4 4 » 8 ; 95 8 98°. Is 6 s 33®, Jer 8 18 10 10 4G 1 ", Mic 4", Zeph 
T\ Zee J4 17 , Mai I u , and proper names such as 
Malkixliua, 1 S 14 4B ). A characteristic feature of 
the Melek cult was child-sacrifice, and tins is 
known to have been an element of the early 
Jahweh religion. The Book of the Covenant in 


Ex 22 2M < 2# > enacts, ‘The firstborn of thy sons shalt 
thou give unto tne,’ and contains no provision for re¬ 
demption, such as we find in 13 18 and 34 30 . The story 
of Abraham’s sacnfice of Isaac in (In 22 (E) show's 
that child-sacrifice was practised in the early leli- 
gion of Jahweh, but that the conviction Avas 
growing in prophetic circles that Jahweh did not 
demand these offerings. In spite of prophetic oppo¬ 
sition, however, they continued to he. bmught (cf. 

1 K 16* M , and Wmckler, (fesch. Isr. i. 1(53, n. 3 ; 

2 K 16 s , 2 Ch 28*). Jeremiah repeatedly insists 
that Jahweh does not require these saciihces (.Jer 
7 81 19 R 32®), and this indicates that in the popular 
conception they Avere part of His requirements. 
The Holiness Code (Lv IS 21 ) also suggests that 
Moloch saci dices wcie popularly regarded as Jah¬ 
weh sacrifices. Ezekiel goes so far as to quote the 
law of Ex 13 12 , ‘Thou shalt sacrifice unto Jahweh 
everything that openeth the womb,’ ami to say 
that Jahweh gave this commandment in Avrath to 
destroy the nation because it Avould not keep the 
good statutes that he had previously given it (Ezk 
*» ( )j4-an si) These facts make it clear that Molech- 
Avorship Avas no neAv t hing in Israel, and that by 
the nation in general it was regarded as one form 
of JaliAveh-Avoislnp. The absence of oaily pro- 
jihetie polemic against child-sacrifice is, accord¬ 
ingly, to be explained by the fact that the prophets 
included it in then repudiation of all sacrifice. 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, who hold the Deuteronomic 
standpoint, in legard to sacrifice, are obliged to 
sjiecify that JaliA\eh does not icquiro child-sacri¬ 
fice, although He requires animal-sjuudice. If 
Molech-worship is ancient m Israel, then it cannot 
have been borrmved from the Ammonites in the 
time of Manas.seh. 

Another theory Avliich identifies Milcrtm with 
Moh*<*h sup]loses that this cult Avas infinduced 
into Israel by Solomon. This opinion makes its 
appealance as early as the (Jr. versions, and lias 
been the source of much textual corruption. It 
seems to he supported by l K 1I 7 JH , Avhich speaks 
of 4 Milcom, the abomination of the Ammonites,’ 
as woishipped by Solomon after his marriage with 
an Ammonite Avife (of. 2 K 23 1 *, 1 lv 14 21 * 81 ); and 
by 1 K ll 7 , which calls tins god Molech. Granting 
the historicity of Solomon’s Avorxhip of Milcom, 
Avhich is disputed by a number of critics, it appears 
from 1 K 11 T , 2 K 23”*, that the high place ot Mileom 
was on the right, hand of the Mount of Destruction 
east- of Jerusalem, i.c. somcAvheie on the udge of 
the Mount of Olives ; but the high place of Molech, 
according to all the OT refciences, was m the 
Valley of Hinnom (cf. 2 K 23 10 , Jer 2 a * 7 8> 19“ 32®, 
2 Ch 28*33''). From tins it is clear that Milcttm 
and Molech wore not identilied by the am lent 
Israelites (cf. Bacthgen, Beitragr , i5). The sub¬ 
stitution of Molech for Milcfitn in 1 K ll 7 is evi¬ 
dently a textual error ; the MT points without the 
article, and Lucian's recension of the LXX reads 
Milcftm. 

A third theory is that there avrs a primitive 
Semitic god, Melek, of whicli Milcfim and Molech 
aie local variants. Against this vieAV is the fact 
that Milcom and Molech are not personal names, 
but titles, like Baal, ‘owner’; Adon, ‘ lnastei ’; 
Marna, ‘ourloid.’ There Avas no primitive Semitic 
god Baal, whose cult came doAvn in the various 
branches of the Semitic race, but there was a 
multitude of Baalim who presided over various 
holy places and avIio Avere distinguished from one 
anotliei as tlx* Baal of this place or the Baal of 
that place. Those Baalim Avere difleront, in func¬ 
tions and might have different personal names. 
In like manner there were as many M‘bikini as 
there Avere nations, and there is no reason why 
the Mddek of Ammon, or the Melek of Israel, or 
the M61ek of Tyre, or the M61ek of I’almyra should 
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be identified with one another, any more than why 
their human rulers should bo identified because 
they all bore the name of 4 king.’ 

Although there w*as no primitive fjod M£lek, it 
is probable, however, that all the various M’dakim 
of the Semitic races bore a family resemblance to 
one another, just as the Baalim bore a family re- 
ciemblawe, so that it is possible to draw inferences 
fiom the character of one Melek to that of another. 
The Baalim were gods of nature. They manifested 
themselves in springs and streams and trees. They 
gave the fruits of the earth, and they were wor¬ 
shipped with offerings of firstfruits. The M‘iakim, 
on tlie other hand, were tribal gods conceived after 
the analogy of human rulers. They gave the fruit 
of the womb; and, accordingly, they w’ere wor¬ 
shipped with firstborn children and firstborn ani¬ 
mals. AVheiever we know' anything of the cult 
of the M'lakfm, child-sacrifice is its most con¬ 
spicuous feature. When this rite was practised 
in Israel it was always in the name of the Melek, 
even though this might, he understood as a title 
of .lahwch. From l)t 12 S1 18 U * M> , Lv 18 2 *- 24 , Ezk 
16 20 , Ps 10(v ,H , it appears that this sort, of sacrifice 
was also offeied by the (’anaanites, and this testi¬ 
mony is confirmed by the excavations at (.Inzer, 
Megiddo, and Taanaeli, wheie the remains of sacri¬ 
ficed irnants have been found in huge numbers. 

('hild-saci dice was a conspicuous element, in the 
cult of the Tynan arid Cal thaginian Mell^art, and 
2 K 17 S1 states that the people of Sepharvnim sacri- 
ficed their children to Adram-Melek, and Amim- 
Mfdek. These facts seem to show that saciilice 
of infants was intimately connected with the con¬ 
ception of deity as Melek, or ruler of the tube; 
and we uie ptohably wail anted in thinking that 
wheiever a god was called hy this name this soit 
of saentice was eclehiated m his honour. In the 
ease of Milcom, accoidingly, infant - sacrifice is 
prohahle, although this is novel mentioned m the 
OT ; and this opinion is continued hy the tact that 
the closely related Moabites sacrificed childien in 
honoui of their god Chemosh (2 K 3 OT ). 

In legard to the manner in which children were 
sacrificed we have only the analogy of Moleeh- 
worslnp in Israel to guide us. The t,o( hnical name 
for th<' nte was ‘making over children to the 
King by fne’ (Lv IS 31 20 2 * 4 , Dt 18 10 , 2 K 10 s 17 17 2l«, 
2 (’h oH h , Ezk 20 81 ). The same expression is used 
of ‘making over* the firstborn to Jaliweh in Ex 
13 12 . Ei.mi (in 22“ Ezk 10 20 , Is 57 s , et nl. t it. ap¬ 
pears that childien were slain like other sacrifices, 
and from Dt 12 81 I8“, 2 K 17 81 , Jer 3 24 7 81 H) 4 ’ 6 32“ 
that their bodies were afterwards burnt in a place 
known as T'pfulth (Topheth, with the vowels of 
bosheth , ‘shame’). Analogous rites are found 
among the Phoenicians and Caithaginiana, and we 
may perhaps assume that they existed also among 
the Ammonites. 

Besides JMilcom there is no clear evidence that 
the Ammonites w r oishipped any other god. Jg K>® 
speaks of ‘ the gods of the children of Ammon,’ 
but this is a late editorial passage. From Jg ll 24 
it has been infeiied that Chemosh was a god of 
the Ammonites as well as of the Moabites, or else 
that Chemosh and Milcom were identified; but it 
is now' generally recognized that, the section Jg 11 12 ‘ 38 
has nothing to do with Jephthah's dispute with the 
Ammonites. It is a fragment of a narrative of a 
dispute between Israel and the Moabites which 
has been combined with the Jephthah story hy 
the compiler of the Book of Judges (cf. Moore, 
Jutffjrs, 2X3) 

Moie can he said in favour of the \ie\v that the 
Ammonites woishipped a god called ‘Am or ‘Ammi. 
Tin* name ‘Ammon (Assyr. Amman) is apparently a 
diminutive or pet name from ‘Am, as Shimshfln 
(Samson) is from Shemesh. Ammon alone is never 


used as a tribal name, except in the late passages, 
Pm 83 7 and 1 S 11 1J , where the (Ir. reads rocs vlods 
'AuptSjv. The regular expression is ‘childien of 
Ammon.’ Even the ancestor of the race is not 
called Ammon, but. lien-‘Ammi (tin 19 38 ). ‘Am 
means primarily ‘father-uncle’ in a polyandrous 
society, then ‘paternal uncle,’ then ‘kinsman,’ 
then ‘people.’ The narrator in (In l!» J8 has chosen 
the meaning ‘ lather-uncle,’ and has derived from 
this the story of the incestuous origin of the Am¬ 
monites. Their ancestor, he thinks, was called 
Ben-'Ammt, ‘son of my tather-uneJc,’ because his 
lather was also his mothei’s father. It is more 
likely, however, that. ‘Ammi was used here origin¬ 
ally with reference to a god who was called the 
‘father-uncle,’ or ‘kinsman* of the tribe. 

Tins use of ‘Aimni as a divine name ci w ide-qptead m the 
Semitic dialects. In Hell, we (ind it as the lirst eh nn nt of the 
proper names ‘Animiel, ‘Ammihud, ‘Aniimhur, ‘Animmaduh, 
‘Anmnshatlai, ‘Amnn/ubad, ‘Animiad ; and as the final eh mint 
in the names Am‘am, Kli'ani, lthre'am, Jasliohe'am, Jeknnu ‘am, 
Jerohoam, Uehohoam, Jihle'ain, Jokd(i > ani,.lokme'uiii,.Inkne‘am, 
Jorke'um. In Babylonia it. appears in names of kinys of flu* 
lirst dynasty, ‘Aniniisatana, ‘Ammisadn^a, IJuuumiruhi (or 
‘Ammurabi), and in South \ruhtn in ‘Amkarib end otlu r propei 
names One of the kings of Ammon mentioned h\ Aslnii lump d 
bore tiie name Ainniin.'idhi (Ainnuriadah), ‘my tather-un< le is 
generous,’ where ‘Ammi is rlearh tiie name of a deity iiala‘ain 
is also a name vompoiiiidril wilii ‘Am, ami one tradition m 
Mi (read 'Ammon instead of 'mum (>, ‘Ins ]ieo]i]e‘), in,dies 
Balaam come from tiie hind of tiie children of Ammon (cf 
I»t i*3 4 f.nr Rchoboam also heart. a name enm]Kiuiid> d with 
‘Am, und he was the son of an AmmomLe uioUier (1 h MVi •)!) 

On the basis of some of thc.se facts, Deieiihouig, 
in llKJ (1SH0) i. 123, proposed the thcoiy that 
‘Am, oi ‘Ammi, was the name of tin* national god 
of the Ammonites. This theory is comet, it we 
regard ‘Am as merely a title applied to Milt dm 
by the Ammonites, as it, was applied to Ja.liwell 
hy the Israelites ; hut it is not collect, it we regard 
‘Am as a separate deity. There is no evidence i hat 
there was a primitive Semitic god ‘Am, any iiuue 
than that then* was a primitive Semitic ;.od Ihml 
or Melek. ‘ Paternal uru le ’ is a 1 it le like ‘ lather,’ 
‘brother,’ ‘king,’ ‘lord,’ that might he applied to 
the most diverse gods (see ‘Amm, ‘Ammi). 

The word Ilu, or El, which appears in tlie name 
of the Ammonite king Pudu-ilu (cf. Padah-El, ‘ (lod 
has redeemed,’ Nu 34- B ), is also genet ic, and may 
refer to Milcom, as it, does to J ah wch in the par¬ 
allel lleb. form (cf. Pedaiah, 2 K 23®“). Baal is 
(D^j’3), the name borne hy the king of Ammon 
at the time ot the fall of .Jerusalem, is of doubt¬ 
ful etymology. (Iiatz regards it as abbreviated out, 
of Bengalis (j Sjrp), ‘son of exultation.’ Baethgen 
(lieitruge , 1(1) regards it as equivalent, to Baal-lsis, 
‘husband of Isis,’ or ‘Isis is Baal,’ and compares 
Abd-is, * servant of Isis’ ((7N30S). Both mterpieta- 
tions are exceedingly doubtful, and all that can he 
gathered from this name is that Baal was m use as 
a generic name for deity among the Ammonites as 
among the other Semites. Tobiah the Ammonite 
and his son Jehohanan (Neh 2 10 O 171 -) ha\e names 
compounded with J ah well, and this has been made 
a basis for the conjecture that .Jaliweh was one of 
the gods of the Ammonites, as of the people of 
Hamath (cf. Jorum, 2 S 8 K \ and Yan-lu’di in the 
inscriptions of Saigon), and of the people of Y.i’udi 
in Noithern fcviia (cf. Azri-yau ill the inscriptions 
of Tiglath Piieser ill.). The conclusion is, how¬ 
ever, not valid, because, as previously jumited out, 
the Ammonites settled m the land of Israel during 
the Exile, and adopted the cult of the god of the 
land. The other Ammonite names that have come 
down to us are not theophorous, and, therefoie, 
yield no information in regald to tlie religion of 
this race. Stephen of Byzantium (cited by Baeth¬ 
gen, lie ttrape . 16) state-, that the original name 
of the capital oi Ammon was Annua,nn, then it 
was called Astarte, and limilly Philadelphia. It 
this be true, it indicates the worship of the primi- 
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tive Semitic goddess Ashtart. From the mention 
of the gigantic sarcophagus of ()g that was pre 
served at Kabbah (I)t 3 U ), we may, perhaps, infer 
that ancestoi - worship was piactised among th< 
Ammonites as among other branches of the Semitic 
race. 

From the foregoing survey it appears that there 
is no convincing evidence of the worship of any 
other gml than Milcfmi among the Ammonites. 
It would he rash, however, to infer from this lack 
of evidence, which is due to the scantiness of our 
sources, that Milcom occupied the same unique 
place in Ammon as Jahweh did in Israel; and to 
use this, as Kenan did, as proof of a tendency 
to monotheism in that branch of the Semitic lace 
to which Isiael belonged. In all probability the 
Ammonites were polytheists, like their neighoou 
and near relatives the Moabites and Edomites, ati 
it is merely an accident that we know the name 
of only the head god of their pantheon. 

In legald to the rites of their religion we know 
tracti(‘ally nothing, except what we may infer 
rom the analogy of the religions of kindred races. 
Jer {)*“ shows that they piactised the rite of eii- 
cumcision, in common with the Egyptians, Israel 
ites, Edomites, and Moabites. In other respects 
probably their customs did not diller widely from 
those of ancient Israel. From (In 19 w ' 38 Delitzsch 
{Com. on Gen.) infers that, the Ammonites and 
Moabites were chaiacteii/.ed by an extreme lewd¬ 
ness that aroused the moial repugnance of Israel; 
and he appeals to l\ T u 25 for prool of tins in the 
case of flit* Moabites ; but fin 19 3fi ‘ 3H is so evidently 
derived from a fanciful popular etymology of the 
names Moab and Heu-'Aniiai that no historical 
conclusions can be based upon it. 

Litkkatukk. Ewald, llikt. of hr (London, 1876), ii. pp. 296, 
336, waff., ill. (ISTh), p 84 , Stade, GV1 (lfesl), i. pp 113-126, 
Wellhausen, 1m u jud Gesrh. (1896), ri 7ff. ; Winckler, 
Ufsell hr (ISir.), i pp. 213-216, Kautzscti, art. ' Amnion ’ m 
Kichrn’h UWU (1884), Macphersnn, art ‘ Ammon * in Huatini 
/>.AflH99); Buhl,tut ' Ammon'in PIlE*, Mooie.art ‘Milr.ni 
in Klh , und the hterr 4 —.■“ 41 .. 

Lewis IUyles Eaton 

AMNESTY. — The word is used somewhat 
loosely bv modern writers with reference to 
Severn! episodes in Gieek history. Stlicily and 
propel Iv, it is the word used b) writers of the 
lost-classical age to describe the resolution adopted 
i) the Athenians after the expulsion of the so- 
called Thirty Tymilts, when, m the summer of 
n.C. 403, a reconciliation was effected, through the 
mediation of the Spaitan king 1‘an sail ins, between 
the oligarchical patty of the city and the democrats 
of the Piraeus, upon the following basis: 

•All persons who, hu\ing remained in the City during the 
oligarchical r« {'line, were anxious to leave it, were to be free 
to settle at Kleusis, retaining their full civil rights, and possess¬ 
ing full and independent rights of self-government, with free 
enjoyment of their personal property. . . . There should be a 
universal amnesty concerning past events towards all persons 
(noe be nope A t}\u&0Tuiy ptfSetn trpbf pijbeva pyii<rixaxfty e(elya.t), 
except the Thirty, the Ten (who were their successors), the 
Eleven (who had carried out their decrees of execution), and 
the magistrates (ten in number) of the Pirwus ; and these 
should also be included if they should submit to give an 
account of their official acts (iav SiSwaiy evffvpa?) in the usual 
way ’ (Ansi. Ath. Pol 39 (Kenvon’s tr.J ; cf. \en. llfll. it. 4. 38, 
and reference in Aristoph. Pint 1146 pi) pi'Tjoixaxritrjif, *i <ru 
4>vAt)i> na.TtKa.fitt. ’AAA«l (vvoikop npos Ott I)i* bt£ct<r9e pe). 

That the children of the Thirty were included 
under the amnesty is testified by Demosthenes 
Or. xl. 32 : wvi 8’ opieit p.lv oiVa/f 4<rr$ kowol teal 
tfnXdvdpuiroi, oa tt oi ’>81 rocs tup Tpidsopra vltis </>vya- 
Sevtrai Ik ri )s TroXews Tgui<rare -which was in striking 
contrast with the piacticu usual in Uieek political 
strife.* Tins agreement of harmony was ratified 
by the oath of the whole people, and for some 
years at least it seems to have heen incorporated 
with the oath of office taken by members of the 
• e.g. at Corcvra (Thuc. iii. 70 f.) ; at Argos (Grote, Ilist. of 
Greece, ix. 418) ; se« Thomssen, Le droit pfnal, p. 163, and cf. 
Dio Cass. xliv. 2C 6. 


Council and the Ileliasts—the senators swearing 
not to admit any information (ft'5ei£u) oi to allow 
any arrest (airayuyif)) founded on any fact prior to 
the arehonship of Kukleides, excepting only in the 
case of the persons expressly excluded from the 
amnesty (jrXfjv tCjp tpuyovrup); the dikasts swearing 
neither to remember past wrongs, nor to yield to 
any solicitation to do so, hut to give their verdict in 
accordance with the revised code dating from the 
restoration of the democracy (Andoc, tie. Myst. 90: 
ov p-vgaiKaK^ata, ovSl &\\tp relaopLai, )<pioufw.i 8£ tcard 
rous Kcifilpous v6p.ov%. See Grote, llutt. of Greece 
[vol. xii. ed. 18S4], viii. 100 n.). # 

The amnesty, as above desciibed, seems to have 
been renewed two years later with the secessionists 
at Eleusis (Arist. l.c. ; Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 43: teal 
6fi6<ravTct ttptcov r fj fir/p fiy fivyjaiKaKl/treiP frt teal vuu opou 
rt iroXiTtvoprai teal toii Sokoi i lp.p.1 vet 6 8t)p.os). The 
energetic hut high-handed action of Archinos was 
a poweiful factor in maintaining the amnesty. 
When one of the returned exiles began to violate 
the agreement, Archinos haled him before the 
Council, and persuaded the Councillors to put the 
man to deatn without trial (Arist. l.c. : dtcpirop 
airoKTelvai), telling them that they had now au 
opportunity of showing whether they wished to 
preserve the democracy and abide by their oath. 
Archinos also carried a measuie giving every one 
accused in violation of the amnesty the right to 
raise a special plea in bar of action (wapa-)po.(f>i). 
See Isocr. Or. xviil. 2: dv tis Sudojreu irapa tons 
tipkovs, ttclvai rip tpei'ryovTi vapaypd^acrOai ... tv' oi 
To\p.u)vTtt pLVTjatKaicetv yf) fidvor iiriopkooerti i£t\ly xoipto 
K.T.\.).f 

It must he noticed that the terms used of the above event,# 
by the classical writers are oi Stakvaeif or at btaWaym, 
Siaffrjxai, oi opKOi — the ‘reconciliation,’ the ‘oovenant,’ the 

* oath ', while for the specific content of the oath the phrase p?> 
pm)<rucaKtiy, 4 not to rcine,niber past wrongs,’ is ordinarily used 
(corresponding to the phrase tm ntpi ru>v irpoTtpuv aiTun 
t£jj\ui//ay used in Arist. Ath. Pol. xl. 3). Compare the account 
given by the Latin compilers, e.g Corn. Nep Thrat, m 2 

* legein tulit, ne quis ante actaruni rerum aceusuretur neve 
multaretur, eamquo ilh obi moms appcllarunt’, Justin, \ lu in 

a pe sipa 

corpus redigitur, et ne qua diB» 

oinries iure luraudo ohstringuntur, discordiarum obhvionem 
lore.' The Greek word apyr/ima, translating the Latin obi? no, 
ib first used in Val. Max iv. 1. 4 ’ ‘h»c oblivio, quam Alin m- 
eneoB apv7)<rTlav vocant’; and by Plutarch (Cic. 42): Ki«pu>r 

■ . • iirtia-*TJ)vtrvyKki)Toy'A.OT)yaiovtp.ipT)ffaptvr)yipyr)iTTtavTU)v 

iwl K out op i *pT)(fiiaaLcrO<ti (cf. Plut. ProtC. Pol. 17 : rb iptiijnirpa to 
TT)t ifter/tTriac «iri to It Tpiaicoera: and Hist. Aug. Avrel. 8U ; 

* amnestia etiara sub eo delictorum publicorum decrela est de 
exemplo Atheniensium ’). It was probably the classical phrase 
uTj pvrjtriKaKtly that was In Cicero’e mind in the opening of ins 
First Philippic (Phil. i. 1 : 4 in <juo templo, quantum in me fmt, 
ieci fundamenta pacis, Atheniensiumqu* renovavi vetus ev 
omplum : grsecum etiam verbum usurpavi, quo turn in sedandis 
discordns usa erat civitaa ilia, aUpie otnnem memoriam dis- 
cordlarum oblivione sempiterna delendam censui’—where, bow¬ 
er, the Berne MH reads 4 amnest i am ’ before 4 usurpavi ’) 

A similar example of an Act of oblivion, though 
no details are known, is furnished by the restoied 
ilemocracy of Samos in B.O. 411 (Thuc. viii. 73 : xat 

rpiaKOvra plv Tivas dirhcTeivav rCtv TpiaxotrUiiv , TpeU 8( 
tovi alTiurdTovs <pvyg av- tois 5* AXXois ou 

p.vijo'iKaKovvTes bryioKparovnevoi rb \oivbv ^vvewo\lTevov). 

An abortive attempt to re-establish harmony on 
the basis of amnesty was made at Megara in 
B.c. 424 (Thuc. iv. 74). 

It is clear that the above Acts of oblivion did’ci 
from those examples to which the word ‘amnesty’ 
is also applied by modern writers—that is to say. 
those resolutions, of which several instances ai« 

* Cf. Dio Cass xliv. 26. 2 : CTatrid<ra.vTtt rrore . • • kou rupaio-r, 
Otvret, ov irprfrepov iirnWayncray rutv kolkwv irpiv irvvBttrOai <cac 
Siopohoyrjirourttat ruty re <rvpfie/3?)<iiruiy trtylcn . . • eirtA f)<rttr9at, 
ai prjbiy rb napinay i/nip a vrity |xijr» iyeaXitreiv nori pt)re 
lyyaixatojo-eir tipi. 

f Whether this belongs to ths year b.c. 403 or to b.c. 401 is 
doubtful—probably to ths latter year; so the present writer 
would arrange the events, rejecting Breitcnbach’s attempt (ed. 
of Xen Hell. ed. 2, note on Hell. ii. 4. 43) to prove that the 
ith as given by Andocides (above quoted) belongs to the 
■eond and final act of reconciliation, and that hence arises its 
1 fference from the oath as given by Xen. 11 ell. ii. 4. 38. 
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known from Greek history, taken in times of great 
danger, with the object of stilling disputes and 
uniting all forces in defence, by which political 
exiles were recalled and civic rights conferred 
upon those who had been partially or wholly dis¬ 
franchised as a penal measure. The Athenians 
adopted this measure shortly before the battle of 
Salamis (Andoc. de Myst. 107 : fyvuxrav tou s t« 
<peuyovrat KaraSl^aadai teal tous a rlpovs iirirlpovs 
iroirjaai. Of. Arist. Ath. Pol. 22 : KareSt^avro irdvras 
tous warpaKicrpevous . . . Sta rijv Eep£ou arpardav). 
Again, a similar resolution was passed at the time 
of the siege of Athens by Ly Banner, on the motion 
of Patrokleides (Andoc. op. cit. 73: inti yip al vijes 
Sietpddprjffau nal 7 / iro\i opicla iylvero, tfiov\euaacr0e irepl 
opovoLas, nal upiv tous drlpous iirirlpous iroirjaai : 

see § 77 for the full text of the decree). A third 
example is furnished by the proposal of Hypereides 
after the defeat at Cha:roneia, that exiles should 
he recalled and public debtors and other Anpoi be 
restored to their civic status on condition of military 
•service (Eyeurg. Leocr. 41 ; Ilypei .fry. 29 ; Demos. 
Or. xxvi. 12 : Stc -yip 'Tireptlbys typaxpe, tCjv irepl 
X.aipwvciav drvx-ppdTuv rots'\&K\i)oiyevopivu)v . . . elvai 
tous drlp-ovs tiriripovs, tv bpovoovvTts iiiravres inrlp rijs 
i\cvdeplas irpoOvptos aytavlfavTcu). 'l'o these examples 
may be added the measure of Solon (Hut. Sol. 19), 
which restored civil rights to all who before his 
archonship (lt.C. 594) had been visited with dis¬ 
franchisement, with the exception of certain 
categories of persons \\hich need not here be 
specified. Such acts of grace were known with 
reference to individuals, e.y., the recall of 
Alcibiades (Xen. Hell. i. 4. 11 , his return in 
B.c. 40S ; the vote of recall actually passed 
in B.c. 411, Thuc. vui. 97) and of Demosthenes in 
B.C. 323 (Plut. Deni. 27), as well as of the historian 
Thucydides—to tuke only conspicuous examples in 
Athenian history. 

Such acts of grace or pardon on the part of the 
sovereign people in reference to indhiduals or 
comparatively small groups or classes are clearly 
different in their nature from Acts of oblivion, 
wheie, in Greek history at any rate, the sovereign 
body itself lias been sundered in twain upon a 
conflict of principle concerning the forms of 
government. Both, again, are to be clearly dis¬ 
tinguished (and the confusion is not uncommon in 
the books of reference) from what the Greeks called 
d5eia, which corresponds to our Bill of Indemnity. 
Such AStia or guarantee against penal consequences 
was always necessary to enable anyone to exercise 
any privilege that did not properly belong to his 
status, i.e. to enable slaves, resident aliens or 
disfranchised citizens to perform those higher 
functions which were part and parcel of the notion 
of civic status. It was also necessary before a pro¬ 
posal for the State to forego any of its rights against 
individuals, as, for example, a proposal for the re¬ 
moval of atimia or disfranchisement (Dem. Or. 
xxiv. 47 : AXXos ovtos vbpas, ouk 4Cjv irepl tQv drLpotv 
ovdi tu>v 6<pei\6vTwv \lyeiv oudt xprjparl^eiy irepl dtploeivs 
twv 6<p\ijpdTwv ou5i rd^eus. Siv pif rijs Addas doOelar/s, 
xal Tavrtjs pi} IXAttwv if l(aKurxi\lwv \f/T)(pioaptvu)V. 

Cf. CIA i. 180-183, and i. 32). A vote of ASeia 
also guaranteed informers against punishment for 
crimes in which they might have been participators; 
but their evidence must be truthful. In general, 
iSeta was a preliminary surrender of specific rights of 
the State in favour of an individual for a particular 
purpose (see Goldstaub, De Addas notione et usu 
in iurt publico A ftiro, Breslau, 1888). 

We must distinguish, then, the following three 
categories: (1) ddeia, indemnity for acts which 
involve or may involve penal consequences ; in 
general, prospective ; only when retrospective 
does it coincide in practical effect with amnesty. 
(2) Pardon, in eases in which the penal con¬ 


sequences are already in operation. In this sense 
the word ‘ amnesty ’ is incorrectly used, as above 
explained. The Greeks apparently possessed no 
single term to cover this Rense. (3) pij pvycriKaKeiv 
( = Lat. oblivio and late Gr. dpv^arla ; Eng. 
‘amnesty’ in its coirect use), an Act of oblivion, 
or refusal to make investigation of matters of fact 
with a view to punishment. 

Litkratcric.—G rasser, ‘Amnestie des Jahres 403,* Munich, 
18tifi,Jahrb.f. I'hilulofjxe, xeix. 1113 fol ; Lubhert, De Amnrstia 
anno CCVC11I a. ('hr. ab Athenienxibus dee ret a, Kiel, 1S81 ; 
J. M. Stahl Ui Khei nineties Museum, 1890, p 27f» fol. 

W. J. WOODHOUSK. 

AMPHIARAUS. — A seer and, along with 
Adrastus, the chief hero of the legend of the Seven 
against Thebes. He had early become the subject 
ol heroic legend, and his character was poitrayed 
in legend in Argos as well as round about Thebes. 
These local legends had been, too, at an early date 
united to the Theban cycle of legends by the two 
Homeric epics, ‘ The expedition of Amphiaraus * and 
the ‘ Thebaid.’ But his cult is older than the 
legend. 

Amphiaraus was worshipped in the Peloponnesus 
(Spaittt, Pausanins, iii. 12.5; Argos, Pausan. ii. 
23. 2; Phlius, l’ausan. ii. 13 7 ; and the colony of 
Byzantium, FUG iv. 149. 16), and especially in 
Oropus near Thebes, where bis sanctuary has been 
excavated (Pauly-Wissowa, i. 1893 IV.). He was 
worshipped as a god of the lower world, often at Ins 
own grave, where he gave oiacles. That is the 
original form of the belief regarding him. This 
is the reason, too, \\ by he is a seer in the heroic 
legend, and why he does not die but descends 
alive into the depths of the earth. 

As seer, Amphiaraus was genealogically con¬ 
nected with the famous seer M clam pus (Homer, 
Od. xv. 22511’.), and later with Apollo (Ilygin. 
Fab. 70, 128). Argos was legalded as his home. 
An all but forgotten legend lepiesents him as an 
Argive king and enemy of Adiastus, whose brother 
Pronax he kills. Adrastus flees to Sieyon to 
liis grandfather Polybus, but returns vutoiious 
and makes peace with Amplnaiaus. The latter 
marries Eriphyle, the sister of Adiastus ; and both 
lartics are bound to accept her decision. When 
’olymees was seeking allies for the war against 
Thebes, Adrastus his father-in-law hiibod Ei iphyle, 
who compelled Amphiaraus, against lus Mill, to 
march with them (Pindar, JSein. ix. with Scholium 
30 and 35 ; Herodotus, v. 67 ; Ilygin. Fab. 73). A 
later version of the legend, which probably origin¬ 
ated from the epic Thebaid, related that Ampin- 
araus concealed himsell in his house in order not to 
be compelled to take the field against Thebes, where 
he knew he must die, hut was betrayed by his 
wife Eriphyle, who had been bribed by Polymoos 
with the necklace of Harmony. Thus did Eriphyle 
become guilty of the death oi Amphiaraus, who at 
his departure instructed liis youthful son Amphi- 
lochus to wreak vengeance on Eriphyle for his 
death (Homer, Od. xv. 2431V. with Scholium 246; 
Sophocles, Elec. 836 with Ktlmhum; Apollodorus, 
Bibliotheca, iii. § 60IV. ; Ilygin. Fab. 73). This 
leave-taking was represented on the Cypselus chest 
in Olympia (Pausan. v. 17. 4), and the picture on 
the Corinthian howl [upar-tip) corresponds with it 
[Monumenti d. Instituto , x. 4. 5). 

In Nemea also, w Inch lies on the road between 
Argos and Thebes, there weie legends of Amphi¬ 
araus, (races of which have been pieserved in the 
legends of the founding of the Neuman Games, 
especially in tlie 3rd Hypothesis in Pindar’s Nemean 
Odes; Aelian, Var. llist. iv. 5; Pausanias, iii. 18. 
12, ii. 15. 2; Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, iii. 6. 4. 

In the war against Thebes, Amphiaraus slays 
the powerful Theban hero Melanipous (Herodotus, 
v. 67 ; Pausanias, ix. 18. 1). But lie cannot with 
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atari(1 Periclymonns, and flees from him ; hoxvever, 
as the latter is about to stab him in the back, 
Zeus divides the ear'll with a lightning flash, ami 
sinks Aniphiaraus xvit h Ins chauot alive into the 
denths. This tradition is a unity, and thus pro¬ 
bably derived from the epic Thebaul (Pindar, Nrm. 
ix 24; Euripides, Sup}). 925; Apollodorus, Bib¬ 
liotheca, iii. 77). 

There are nmrored in those legends struggles ( ,f 
the time of the settlement, of the (creek jieople- in 
Arps as well as round about Thebes. The people 
w ho wmshipped Arnphiai mis had brought hisuilt 
xxith them irom Argos «»\»t Phhus and Nemea 
towards the north, where its last remnants weie 
pieMTved between Attuu and Burnt ta. These hm- 
toneal recollections in connexion with the cult, 
whuli remained e\ei Ii\ me, have provided the 
material oi the legend and deter mined its character. 

IjITKHatvhk — Welcker, KpiMthrr ('t/clits, n ,TM <T , Bethe, 
Thrlutmuch*. UeLdenhrder, 4211., 70S.; Pauiy-\A/’issowa, I. 

E. Ill. 11 IK. 

AMPHICTYONY.—An amphietyony was a 
union of dilieiont cities or peoples, emit red in a 
temple for the common performance of certain 
religious duties. The name is derived tiom 
6.fi<j>tKTLovfs (with a variant form in later times, 
afufnKTvovts), which, with its equivalent irtpLKTLotus, 
is used by eaily xviiteis (Homeric Hymn, Pindar, 
Thucydides) in the sense of ‘dwelleis round.’ The 
word u)ujnhTvoi'ta is not. expressly deiined by any 
(ireck writer; it is not frequent in the classical 
authors, although the suh-l.urlive d/u0urri'o»'fs 
and the ad|cctive &h(/hktvovik ib are ojten used, j 
The ideas attached to these words were coloured 
by the history and constitution of the Delphian 
amphietyony, and we need not assume that all 
amphietyonle unions were similar in organization 
or function. Many local unions in early times 
which were formed on a religious basis, and would 
fall within the dehnition given above, are not 
expressly described as amplnctyoiiies. This may 
be accidental, for some arnphictyoiiic unions are 
mentioned only once in ancient literature, and 
there were primitive religious leagues, which did 
not survive in later times, that seem to have 
possessed the eharaeteristics generally regalded 
as amphictyonic, and we know of no essential 
difterenee which should exclude them from the 
present Mirxey. 

The simplest form of union which can be traced 
in the oailiest times is the union of people of 
kindled race within a continuous area round a 
common temple. 

Sncli a federation is perhaps implied in the be¬ 
ginning of 0(1 tfsui. iii., where the men of Pylos in 
their companies feast and offer saei ilire to Poseidon. 
So Strabo records (viii. 343) that the Tryplnbans 
met at Kamieum in the grove of the Samian 
Poseidon, had the sacred truce proclaimed, and 
united in sacrifice. So also the twelve Ionian 
cities of the Peloponnesus, before the Ionian 
migration, combined in a religious league centred 
in the temple of Poseidon at Helice (Strabo, viii. 
384), and on tins league was modelled tho federa¬ 
tion of the Ionian colonies in Asia. Strabo (ix. 
412) refers to the ‘amphictyonic,’ league of On- 
chestus, whose meeting-place was the grove of 
Poseidon in the territory of Halrartus, founded 
perhaps before the immigration of the Boeotians. 
The Boeotians, after their conquest, celebrated at 
the temple ol Itonian Athene, in the plain of 
Coronea, the festival of the Pamhoeotia (Strabo, 
ix. 411); and we may assume that their league had 
an amphictyonic character. It may have been the 
original basis of the political federation of later 
times. 

Stiabo (viii. 374) also records an ‘amphietyony’ 


of Oalauria, an island oflF the coast of Troezen. 
This met, probably at a very early period, at the 
temple of Poseidon (which w r a.s always an asylum), 
and included the following cities: Hermione, 
Epidaurus, Aegina, Athens, I’rasiae, Nauplia, and 
the Mmyan Orchomenus. At a later time Argos 
and Sjmrta took the nlace of Nauplia and Prasiae. 
This league combined states which wete not neigh¬ 
bours. Whether it had any objects other than 
religious we do not know'; but it is possible, as is 
generally assumed, that it was a union of sea- 
states, designed to secure intercourse by sea. 

The amphietyony ot Pylae, which afteiwauls 
J became so important from its connexion with 
Delphi, was oiigmally a combination of dilleient 
races (not cities), united in the woishipof Demetor. 
Its history will be studied in detail below. 

There are possible references to an amphietyony 
of Doiian states centred in Argo-. (Pans. iv. 5.2; 
Pint. Pnrall. 3), presumably meeting at the temple 
of Apollo Pythaeus. The allusion in Pindar (A’<///. 
vi. 44) to the icstrvn.1 of the ‘ amphictyons' in the 
grove of Poseidon is held by some to imply a 
Corinthian amphietyony, but the word max he 
used in a general sense. It has been suggested 
that we should assume a Euboean amphiciyony 
meeting in the temple of Amai \ ntlnan Artemis, 
as (here is evidence of the Euboean cities combining 
ill a te>ti\al there (Stiabo, x. 448 ; Livy, x\\v. 3S). 

Ol these religious leagues cent led on the main¬ 
land of (Jieeee, those meeting at Samieum, Helice, 
t-oionea, and Amaiynlhu* aie not exjnessly de¬ 
scribed as amphu tyouies. Of the fed* i.it ions of 
the (Ireck colonies, in the Aegean oi in Asia, we 
have warrant foi (ailing only that of Delos an 
amphietyony. This league Bum a very early date 
united the lonians of the islands in the x\<n -hip of 
Apollo, and its history will be considered In low. 
There are other leagues xvhic h have, amphietyonle 
characteristics. The txvelxe Ionian colonies of 
Asia Minor (of which a list is given m lleiod. i. 
142) met at the Pauionium, a piccmct on tin* pro¬ 
montory of Myealo dedicated to the Heliconian 
Poseidon, and celebrated a festixal culled Pnnionia 
(Herod, i. 148; of. Strabo, vm. 384 ; Dual. ,\v. 49). 
The league, which xvas piohably founded on the 
model of the original league of tiie Ionian cities in 
the Pelojionnesus, had also political olqe< ts, and 
the meet mgs at the Pammiium xxere used ten the 
discussion of questions of eommori policy and to 
promote joint act-ion (lleiod. i. 170, vi. 7). Ephesus 
xvas also a place of common festixal fur the luma,ns 
(Thru:, ill. 104; cf. Dicmys. Hal. iv. 25, xvlm s.iys 
the precinct of Artemis xvas the place, of meoiini', 
and Jhotl. xv. 49, wdio says the iravi)yvpu x\;»s trans¬ 
ferred fiom the Pnnionium to Ephesus). The 
grove of Poseidon at, Tenon seems to have been the 
site of a irav^yupis (Strain), x. 487). 

The three Dorian cities of .Rhodes (Hindus, 
Talysus, and Caminis), (\>s, and (’nidus, xxith 
Halicarnassus (x\ hie h was afterwards ext luded from 
the union), celebrated a festival on the Triopian 
promontory at the temple of Apollo (Herod i. 144). 
Dionysius (l.r.) says that, these Dorians and the 
Jonians meeting at Ephesus took tlie great urn- 
ihictyony as their model, and attributes to their 
eagues, besides religious functions, poxvers of 
unsdietion and control of policy for which we 
lave no evidence elsewhere. 

The religious leagues in (Ireece and the colonies 
which come within the definition of an aniplm:- 
tyony, as given above, have been mentioned. It 
is possible that there were other similar federations 
in early times of which all trace is lost. 

Before discussing the Delian and the Dclphiar 
amphictyonies, each of which had a special charae- 
j ter, it xvill lie best to consider the general functions 
i of such religious leagues. 
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It is clear that the amphictyony was a primitive 
form of union, the origin of which in all piobaliility 
preceded the coming of the Achaean invaders. 
The gods whose temples supplied the meeting- 
places are for the most part the gods of the earliest 
inhabitants. I'oseidon appears at Sam leum, lichee, 
Onehestus, Calauiia, and the Isthmus (if we in- 
teipret Pindar's allusion as showing the existence 
of an amphictyony), and at Mycale and Tenos. At 
1‘ylae, Demcter was the presiding goddess. The 
primary purpose was the common woiship, at set 
times, of the god ; and tlie ottering of a common 
sacrilice and tin* celebration of a common festival 
were essential elements. (Terms like rd Uafifioiuyria, 
rd lltimii'in, rd 'Rfacna, ra A/f\ia might, denote the 
festival generally, or the saenfiee ; cf. Strabo, viii. 
384, Brown drl rd Ilai'titN'ia). 

At the meeting (wavriyvpts) asacied truce ((*/rfx et ^ a ) 
was pi ochumed. The cities or ]»eoplcs participating 
sent, sinned envoys (Oewpoi, in some instances de¬ 
noted by special titles, Huflaerraf, S^Aia-aral), hut 
many oi t he ordinary citizens flocked to t lie gather¬ 
ings. Usually then; were athletic ami musical 
contests, and it. is possible that the gieat games of 
(iicece had their migin in amphu tyonie meetings 
(see Hilbert., Cttnh. StaatsaKa t inner, \\. p. 40(>). 

d'lie gather ing often sen cd other pui poses : fairs 
wen* held, and some oi them became important 
mm kt*ts. 1’eaeehil intercom sc between the states 
was i*ncouing-ed, and combination for political 
jail]loses was facilitated by these meetings, which 
wcic sometimes used for definite political ends. 
Thus the loniarisdiscussed their common intcicsts, 
and icsolved on united action at the ramonium ; 
tin* Hoeotian confederation max have been the out¬ 
come oi the relicums league at (Nnoriea, and evcuts 
mused the I >■ 1 i.ni and the I >elphian amphictyomes 
to assume polit i< al impoitance. In *-pite, hoxvex er, 
of the e\.ig'*erated statements of some ancient 
xvntcis i 1 hniix s. Hal iv. 25), there is not sulhcicnt 
evidence to pisut^ us in assuming lhat the original 
purpose i.t tlie amphietyomc gathcim*. - wasothci 
than leligious. Hut the indirect le-idis weie of 
gieat nioim nt both in religion and politics. The 
(Heck tendency to disunion was in some measure 
collected C’<> opei at ion m t he woiship of a tribal 
l od ga\t* expulsion to the idea of kinship; inter - 
■ •onisc at 11n* sacidices, festivals, and marts tended 
ro Ineak dow n t he h.n ricis between different states, 
ar l on occasion piepared the way for permanent 
peace and political union. The names I’unibocoliu 
and l’anionia, given to two of these gatherings, 
emphasize 1 be idea of unity. When the amphiety- 
ony included cities wInch were not neighhouiH, oi 
w bn li did not recognize the bond of kiic-hip, its 
function was oven more important. The associa¬ 
tion ol ddlcient. peoples in t he worship of a common 
god hioUc thiough the exclusiveness of local cults, 
and tended to found that religious unity which was 
legaidcd as one of the bases of Hellenic nat tonality 
(lieiod. vui. 144). The Delphian amphictyony 
certainly contributed to tlie idea of Hellenism, and, 
m concert with the oracle, had great inlluence in 
establishing common religious observances among 
tlu* (Jrecks. Its political importance was in some 
sense accidental ; its religious functions it shared 
with the other amphietyonics, whose importance in 
the history of religion rests on then wmk in unit¬ 
ing dilleient states in the common xvorship of the 
same gods. 

The Delian amphictyony.—Delos, the sacred 
island, hallowed as the birthplace of Apollo, was 
from eaily times a religious centic foi the loniaus 
of the Aegean. The legends spoke of a transfer 
of the island from I’oseidon to Apollo (Strabo, 
viii. 373), and of Theseus instituting a festival 
(Pans. viii. 4S. 3 ; cf. lMut. Then. 21). It is thought 
that the connexion of Theseus with the festival 


was an invention in the time of the Athenian 
domination; hut, at least fiom the time of Solon, 
Athens sent sacied envoys, Av;Xun rral, chosen iiom 
certain Eupntrul families (Athen. vi. 234). There 
is evidence for the existence ol tin* vavr/ynpit at a 
comparatively eai ly date, in the Homeric Hymn to 
the Delian Apollo (i. 14G Hit; cf Time in. 104, 

M iroTf Kai t 6 ird\cu p.( yd\-q £vi>oaos ttjv AryXoi* twv 
’lujvtov re teal irtpiKTidvoM’ vTjouorCjiy and Stiaho, 485). 
To Delos came the * Ionians in their trailing lobes,’ 
with their wives and their childien. There they 
oflered sacrifice, performed sacred dances and 
hymns, and engaged in contests. Doubtless a 
sacred truce was proclaimed, and a fair was held 
upon the seashore, xvhere the visitors to the 
festival exchanged their goods. The union of the 
states celebrating the festival probably bore tlie 
name of an amphictyony. Although it is not 
expressly described as such, the existence in later 
timosof officials called ' An<f>iKTvovcs is best explained 
on the theory that the title is a survival from 
eai her days (see below, and cf. Thuc. lx. vtpiKTloves). 
As Mycale and Ephesus rose in importance as 
meeting-places for the Ionians of Asia Minoi and 
of the islands near the coast, the festival at Delos 
waned. The islanders (presumably of the dyi lades) 
and the Athenians continued to send their bands of 
singers and their sacrifices, but in the troublous 
times of the (5th and 5th centuries the great 
festivals were abandoned (Thue. lx.). 

Delos wjis too small in extent and population to 
possess any political strength. Hence it was liable 
to come undci t he patioiiage. or the sway of domi¬ 
nant poweis. PiNistratus had purified the island, 
and Polycrates hail shown it favour (Thuc. l.c.). 
The Athenians, on tlie institution of their con¬ 
federacy in 477, chose Delos as the meeting-place. 
Political icasoiis may have moved them, hut it is 
nohahle that then choice was partly determined 
>y the de.siie to represent tlimi league as an 
amphictyony, centred in what had been a holy 
place of the Ionian lace, of vv 1m h Athens claimed 
to he the natutal head. At. Delos the meetings of 
the allies were held, and the fedtial funds were 
stoied. With the growth of Athenian domination 
and the transfer of the treasury to Athena (in 454), 
Delos lost its importance ill the confedemcy, until, 
in 426-5, the Athenians purified the island, ami 
established a great- fustlval, to be held eveiy four 
years. Whether the amphictyony had lutheito m 
foiin survived or not, we do not know, but the 
Athenians seem to have wished to represent it as 
still existing. Thus, although the t<*mplo and its 
funds were controlled by Athenian magistrates 
(the eat Host direct evidence icfeis to tlie year 
434-3, CIA l. 283), these bore the title ’ Au<f>tKTvovcf 
or ■ kp.(}nKTVOVt% ’Adrjvaltjv (liCH viii. p. 283). The 
probable explanation of this name is that the title 
liad at some time been borne by the representatives 
ol other states, and that although (with one oi two 
exceptions in the 4th cent.) only the Athenians 
appointed such magistrates, the fiction of inn- 
iliietyonic government was kept up. (Oui know- 
edge n based on inscriptions ; the only allusion to 
such officials in hteiatuie is in Athenaeus, iv. 173, 
6 ru)i' 'AntyiKTvovwv v6/j.oi). 

Tlie amphictyony of Delos thus ceased to be a 
religious union of independent states, and became 
an instrument of Athenian supiemaey, so that its 
history is hound up with the varying fortunes of 
Athens. 

The festival (A^Xta) was celebrated in the. spring 
of the thiid yeai of each Olympiad. (A lesser 
festival took place every year). It was regulated 
and presided over by the Athenians (Aristotle, 
Ath. Pol. 54. 7, refers to it as if it were an 
Athenian festival); tlie Athenians sent a 6twpla in 
the sacred ship, and at every celebration an ottering 
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of a gold crown was made to Apollo (d/iurreMi* toD 
6eov, CIA ii. 814); and from the number of crowns 
recorded in the inventories, the number of celebra¬ 
tions can be estimated. The festival was modelled 
on the great Pan-Hellenic festivals, and was doubt¬ 
less open to all the states of the Aegean, possibly 
to all the Greeks. To the old athletic and musical 
contests the Athenians added horse races. (For 
the order of proceedings see Plut. Ni c. 3). 
Banquets concluded the festival, at which the 
Delians served the tables, and hence bore the title 
of ’E\eo5i/reu (Athen. iv. 173). 

The first celebration was in 42"), and was pro¬ 
bably the occasion of the magnificent deupla of 
Ninas (Plut. Nic. 3 ; others attribute this to 417). 
The Delians seem to have resented the rule of the 
Athenians, and in 422 the Athenians expelled 
them from the island (Time. v. 1), intending, no 
doubt, to make it a mere appanage of Athens. 
But in 420, at the bidding of the Delphian oracle, 
they were restored. 

'I’he festival was celebrated every four years 
during the Peloponnesian war. An inscription of 
410-409 (UCH viii. p. 283) .shows Delian vewubpoi 
sharing in the au minis!ration with the four 
'AO-qualuv 'A/itfaKriWes (for whose title this is 
the eailiest definite evidence). After the fall of 
Athens, Delos legained its independence (the 
fragment of an insci ipf ion, 1C A 91, probably refers 
to this); the great vfvTtT-npi^ was abandoned, but 
the annual festival was celebrated by the Delians, 
and to this the Athenians still sent their dtupia 
(Xen. Mem. iv. 8. 2). 

Soon after the battle of Cnidus, when the 
Athenians were striv mg to re-establish a federation 
of sea - states, they seem to have regained the 
conttol of the Deiian temple (CIA iv. 2. 813/v), 
and the festival was renewed probably in 388 (in 
the 4tli cent, its date was changed to the second 
year of the Olympiad). The Athenian control 
was interrupted lor a time (the banishment of 
Delians reeotdcd in C/A ii. 814 may he connected 
with fins epoch), aim probably the festival was 
omitted in 380 ; but with the foundation of their 
second confederacy the Athenians were again 
mast ers of t he Aegean. The inscription containing 
the accounts from 377 to374 (known as the Sandwich 
maihle, CIA n. 814) throws much light on temple 
propei ty and administration. From 377 to 375 the 
sac led property was administered by four ’Apupuc- 
riWes ’A (hjvalujv: in 374 live Athenian commissioners 
were appointed and five ' Avbpluiv ’ Aptfnicrvovts. This 
recognition of the allies is consistent with the 
principles of the eonfedciacy, but in only one 
other inscription do the Andrian commissioners 
appear [IiCH viii. 367), and the Athenians, aided by 
Delian subordinate ollieials (BoiAij AyXfwv ko.1 lepoiroiol 
mentioned in an inventory of 364-3, UCH x. 461), 
continued to administer the temple and the sacred 
property. The festival was regularly celebrated 
with the usual offering of a golden crown. The 
resentment of the Delians was manifested in the 
banishment (probably about 359) of an Athenian 
partisan ( CIA ii. 115ft); and, m 345-4 or 344-3, the 
lelians appealed to the ni bitration of the Delphian 
amphietyony to regain control of the temple (see 
below, p. 398). The decision was favourable to 
the Athenians; even after the collapse of her 
power, Athens retained her control of Delos until 
at least 315. Beloie 308 Delos was independent, 
and the nominal amphietyony had come to an end. 
(For date, see von Schofi'er in Fauly-Wissowa, iv. 
2482). 

The Delphian amphietyony.—The chief am¬ 
phietyony is usually referred to by modern writers 
as ‘the Delphian ’ or 4 the Pythian,’ because in 
historical times Delphi was its most important 
place of meeting. It met also at Antheia, near 


Thermopylae. The ancients regard it as the 
amphietyony ; allusions to it are usually connected 
with the substantive ’A/*0urn/om or the adjective 
’ An<fnKTuoviKoi (with ciWSos, ffiarruia, avvibpiov), and 
the collective substantive ' A.p.<piKTvovla is compara¬ 
tively rare (Dem. vi. 19, xi. 4). The substantive 
A/itf>iKTvovrt is used either of the amphictyonic 
peoples generally, or of their representatives at 
the amphictyonic meetings, or of the actual 
council of llieromneinoncs. 

Its early history is legendary (Strabo, ix. 420, 
r< 1 7rd\cu pj/v obv dyvoeircu), and the legends are 
diversely interpreted. The foundation was ascribed 
to an eponymous hero, Amphictyon, usually 
described as the son of Deucalion and brother of 
Ilellen (by Dionysius, iv. 25, as the son of Ilellen), 
some 300 years before the Trojan war. He, being 
king at Thermopylae, united the neighbouring 
peoples in the festival of Pyloea. Other ac¬ 
counts explained the name ’A fupiKTvovet as meaning 
‘ the neighbouring peoples,’ and connected the 
institution with Delphi (for the authorities sec 
Burgel, Die pylaisch - delphischt Amphiktyonic , 
p. 4 11*.). The rival claims of Thermopylae and 
Delphi, as the place of origin, w r ere reconciled in 
the legend that Acrisius, summoned from Argos 
to help the Delphians, instituted a aw/bpiov at 
Delphi on the monel of that at Pylae, and organized 
the constitution of the amphietyony (Schol. to 
Kur. Orest. 1093 ; cf. Strabo, ix. 420). Little further 
is recorded until the first, Sacred War (li.c. 595), 
when the amphictyonic peoples are said to have 
attacked Crisa for injury done to Delphi and 
transgression of the amphictyonic ordinances 
(Aw bines, iii. 107-8; Strabo, ix. 419). After the 
destruction of Crisa, the Pythian games were 
instituted. 

The truth underlying the legends may be some¬ 
what as follows. At a remote period, pinhahly 
before the great migrations within Gieece, the 
peoples then settled near Thermopylae combined 
m the worship of Demeter, the festival possibly 
being connected with the harvest. That Pylae 
was the original meeting - place is probable on 
the following grounds. The cult of Demeter 
Amphictyonis was always maintained at Pylae; 
the meetings of the amphietyony, whether at 
Pylae or Delphi, bore the name UuXaia, and 
II vXaybpoi was the title of the official envoys; the 
peoples in after times belonging to the amphic- 
tyony w r ere largely those grouped round Thermo¬ 
pylae. It is a matter of speculation which of 
these peoples originally belonged to the amphic- 
tyony. There were, no doubt, fiesh accessions 
consequent on the migrations, and, by the end 
of the 7th cent., probably most of the peoples in 
eastern Greece between Thessaly and Lacou'a had 
been admitted. The Thessalians weie presidents. 
At some period before the first Sacred War, Delphi 
had been taken under the protection of the am¬ 
phietyony, and became a second place of meeting. 
(Legend placed this at a very early date, and the 
tradition of the Greeks undoubtedly set it before 
the Sacred War. Burgel argues that the war was 
not conducted by the amphietyony, w’hich, he 
thinks, was opened to new states after the war). 
The war with Crisa marks an epoch ; henceforth 
the history of the league rests on suier informa¬ 
tion ; it is more closely identified with Delphi, 
whose shrine and property came under the pro¬ 
tection of the amphictyonic council, which also 
lmd the superintendence of the 1‘ythian games. 

(n) Members .—The amphietyony was a league of 
twelve peoples (t&vri, called ytvy by 1’aus. x. 8. 2 ; 
Strain), ix. 420, wrongly speaks of ir6\m). What¬ 
ever changes in the composition of the amphio 
tyony took place, the number of the peoples was 
constant. The earliest list that has come down to 
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us is that, of Aeschines (ii. 116), who professes to 
{jive twelve names, though only eleven appear in 
the text. These are the Thessalians, Boeotians, 
Dorians, lonians, Perrhaebians, Magnetians, Locr- 
ians, Oetaeans, Phthians, Malians, and Phoeians. 
It. is generally believed that the Dohqies should be 
added to complete the list, and that Aeschines 
describes as Oetaeans the people who more usually 
appear as Aenianes (Ilerod. vii. 132, in a list of 
nine peoples who submitted to Xerxes, cites only 
amphictyonic peoples). From 346 to 345 the Mace¬ 
donian king took the place of the Phoeians, and 
the Delphians were admitted, room being made for 
them by uniting the Perrhaebians and the Dolopes 
as one people. (An inscription gives us a list of the 
peoples in 344-3. See E. Bourguet, VAdministra¬ 
tion fnnncitre dusanctuaire pythique au JV e sidcle 
avant J^sus-Christ, p. 145 If., and BCH xxi. p. 322). 
The subsequent changes after the Aetolians were 
admitted need not he followed here. 

While there was at all periods a conservative 
adherence to the principle that races and not 
states should he members of the amphictyony, 
a measure ascribed to Acrisius, and certainly 
adopted at an early date, regulated the participa¬ 
tion of separate states in the amphictyonic council. 
Each of the twelve peoples admitted to membership 
had two votes (Aeseh. ii. 116), and in some eases 
these votes were divided between different branches 
of the same race (e.g. the Locrians and the 
Malians), or between states belonging to the same 
nice; thus we find the Ionian votes shared by 
Athens and one of the Knboe&n states ; the Dorian 
votes divided between the Dorians of the metro¬ 
polis and the Dorians of the Peloponnesus, or at 
another time between the Lacedaemonians and 
some other state of the Peloponnesus (BCH xx. 
». 197 If.); and the Boeotian votes between the dif- 
eiont cities of Boeotia (Thebes being usually repre¬ 
sented). The exclusion of a particular state from 
the amphictyony might be elfeeted without 
diminishing the representation of the race to 
winch it belonged, a* its vote eould be transferred 
to another state. We have no information as to 
how the apportionment of votes to the individual 
states or sections of the people was effected. While 
the decision of amphictyonic business was thus 
entrusted to the representatives of the states quali- 
lied for the time to vote, other states not so repre¬ 
sented, or even states which had no right to a 
vote, might take part in the amphictyonic meet¬ 
ings, and send sacred embassies. 

(b) Meetings and representatives .—The meetings 
were held twice a year, in spring and autumn 
(iruXala clapivr] tea.I p.eroirwpit''/], Stiabo, ix. 420), and 
on each occasion at both Anthela and Delphi. 
Extraordinary meetings might he called (Aeseh. 
lii. 124). Any members of the amphictyonic peoples 
might attend; sacred embassies (Oeutplai) were 
probably sent by the amphictyonic peoples, and 
there were also ITuXeryipoi (in some writers llcXa- 
yopai) and 'lepofx.vrffiot'cs, who represented the in¬ 
terests of the states or peoples qualified to vote. 
From the 3rd century 'kyoparpoi seem to have taken 
the place of the IIcXa-y6/>oi. 

There is some uncertainty as to the respective duties of the 
TlvKay6pot and the 'Upopvrjpovef at different dates. In the early 
years of the 6th cent, the llvAayrfpot are represented as the 
executive and deliberative power (Herod, vii. 213; Plut. Them. 
20. Strabo ix. 420 does not mention any other officials). 
Towards the end of the century we can trace 'ltpopvripoy*% 
(Anstoph. Mub. 623). Inscriptions and literary evidence (the 
account of the meeting of the amphictyony in Aeschines, iii. 
H6ff., is our chief authority) show that in the 4th cent, 
the Hieromnemones (who were twenty-four in number, two 
for each amphictyonic people) formed the council of the 
amphictyony. Pylagori were still appointed, but had not 
voting power, and were perhaps not limited in numher. Thus, 
Athens sent three to Delphi in 339. The method of appointing 
these officials may have been left to the discretion of the 
different states. At Athens we find the Iiieromnemonei ap¬ 


pointed by lot (Aristophanes, l.c.) and the Pylagori elected 
Prominent statesmen uere sometimes appointed (e.g. Demos 
thenes and Aeschines), perhaps to watch over the political 
interests of their Btate at the amphictyony. From the 
narrative of the meeting in 339 (Aeschines, l.c.) it would appear 
that the Hieromnemones formed the council (ovveipiov) or 
the amphictyony, and that tho individual Hieromnemon might 
seek advice and support from the Pjlagon of his state. Thus 
Aeschines, who was one of the Athenian P>lagori, was admitted 
to the council of the Hieromnemones when the other Pylagori 
had withdrawn, and after defending the cause of Athens, 
retired before the vote took place. In the council ol 
Hieromnemones, all power, deliberative, Judicial, and executive, 
was vested, and it was apparently sometimes described as 
to koivov rwv ’A^iktuJi'wv (C/A ii. 651, I. 41 ; cf. Aeseh. ii. 139). 
The president is referred to as o Tat yyupat (Aeseh 

in. 124). The decisions of the council were called S6ypara or 
ra StSoyptva. It was open to the council to call an (xxAiprta 
of all who were attending the meeting (oi trwOvovrt xai 
xpupevot t w Aeseh. l.c.), presumably to announce the 

course of action proposed, or to ratify the decision of the 
council. 

For the special boards of wuMretot' and rapi&u see below. 

(c) Competence of the amphictyony. — It is 
difficult precisely to define the competence of the 
amphictyony. There is no general statement in 
ancient writers that can lie relied upon (Dionys. 
Hal. iv. 25, vaguely exaggerates), and its powers, 
so far as they cannot be inferred from the original 
aims, must in the main be deduced from the his- 
toiical instances of its activity. ItBhould be noted 
that the influence and the importance of the am¬ 
phictyony varied greatly at different periods. As 
most of its members were politically insignificant, 
slates such as Athens and Sparta at the height of 
their power had little respect for its authority. 
On the other hand, when a strong state com¬ 
manded a majority of votes and so became predomi¬ 
nant in the council, it could use the ampfiietyony 
for its own ends, and find pretexts to justify an 
extension of amphictyonic action. It is possible 
here to give only broad results without detail. 

We may assume that, probably from the first, 
the amphictyony had two main objects : the union 
of different peoples for common religious purposes, 
and the common observance of certain rules affect¬ 
ing the relations between those peoples. Two 
eauses combined to increase the importance of 
these objects. As the amphictyony came to 
include representatives from most of the peoples of 
Cireece, it tended to assume an Hellenic character, 
and when Delphi was taken under its protection 
and became its most important meeting-place, the 
universal recognition of the oracle and of the cult 
of Apollo increased the prestige and importance of 
the amphictyony. It is not always easy to dis¬ 
tinguish the relative spheres of Delphi and of the 
amphictyony, but it must be remembered that the 
oracle, though under the protection of the amphic¬ 
tyony, was independent, and many institutions or 
observances which owed their origin to Delphi 
should not be credited to the amphictyony. 

The members of the amphictyony united in 
common religious observances at both Anthela 
and Delphi. At Anthela they worshipped Demeter 
(with the title 'A ntpucrvovlt or IlvXala) and the hero 
Amphictyon. We know that there were meetings 
111 spring and autumn protected by the proclama¬ 
tion of a holy truce (^sexeipta); sacrifice was offered, 
and probably a festival was celebrated with its usual 
accompaniment of contests and market. An im¬ 
portant inscription (CIA ii. 545) gives as much 
information as to the relations of the amphictyony 
with Delphi. The inscription dates from B.c. 380, 
and the assertion of the amphictyonic rules and 
duties may mark a recent restoration of the power 
of the amphictyony, perhaps under the protection 
of Sparta, then at the height of her power (Biirgel, 
op. rit. p. 252; Bourguet, op. cit. pp. 158-9). At 
Delphi Leto, Artemis, and Athena Pronaia (or 
Pronoia) were associated with Apollo as Amphic¬ 
tyonic deities (Aeseh. iii. 108, 111), to whom sacrifice 
was offered at the spring and autumn meetings. 
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In the procession preceding the sacrifice, among 
other beasts an ox of great pi ice was led (this is 
the fious tov ijpcooi of CIA ii. 54b, 1. 32 ; cf. Xen. 
Ilrll. vi. 4. 29, flout Tjytuujv. Some think this beast 
was a special offering at the great Pythia). The 
amphictyony superintended the incctmgs and 
festivals, including the gieat 1‘ythia, which took 
place every four years, and the annual Pythia. 
To these festivals the amphictyonic states sent 
envoys (peilmps the iruOaurral of Stiabo, ix. 404 ; cf. 
CIA ii. 545. 45, where Borkli restored irvOaujTdt). 
The amphictyony was lesjjonsible fox the rare of 
the sacred rites, of the propeity consecrated to the 
gods, the temples ami other buildings, and the 
sacred land. In the inscription leferred to provi¬ 
sion is made for a circuit ot the sacred land (irlpodos, 
cf. Deni. xvin. 150, iripnXOtiv), and penalties are 
imposed on any one taking it into cultivation (cf. 
Aescli. iii. 109, 119). The ilieromnoniones are to 
keep the buildings at Delphi in repair. The roads 
and biidges (piesuimibly on the routes leading to 
Delphi) are to he kept up by the ainphictyons 
(usuall 3 r interpreted as the diflerent peoples be¬ 
longing to the amphictyony). 

Moie lmpoitant. duties fell to the amphictyony 
when the gieat temple had to he rebuilt. In the 
6th cent., after it had been destroyed by fire, the 
rebuilding was entrusted to the Alcmaeoiudae, as 
contractors (lleiod. ii. 180, v. 62). In 373 the 
temple was again burnt down, and under the 
ainphictyonie law of 380 the llieromnemones 
undertook Its leeonstruetion. \Ve have much 
detailed information on the piocedure from in¬ 
scriptions recent ly found at Delphi. (The results 
are summarized m F. Bourguet, L'Administration 
financier? da sunctuaire jn/thiquc ait IV r suVle 
ova nt Jtsus - Christ). The restoration of the 
temple undertaken in 369 was not completed 
for thirty years. The work was interrupted by 
the Sacred War, hut the heavy fine imposed upon 
the Phocians supplied funds, which enabled the 
work to he earned through. In connexion with 
this woik two new colleges of amphict yonic 
magistiates were instituted. From 369 we can 
trace the activity of the vaoiroiol. The members 
of the College belonged to ainphictyonie peoples, 
hut the total number, as well as the numbers from 
the dillerent states, varied widely. Some of the 
states represented in the ainphictyonie council 
appointed none, while Delphi had a vaoirouU 
befoie it secured a vote in the council. The 
vaoiroiol met twice a year at the oidinary meetings 
of the amphictyony ; they collected funds for the 
expense ot i(' building, and made contracts in ac¬ 
cordance with the specifications (crvyypaifial) drawn 
up for the different parts of the work. (For details 
of the cxmil acts, methods ol paymc.nL, etc., see 
Bourguet, op. rit. p. 95 ft*.). After the com¬ 
pletion of the temple, the vaoiroiol were charged 
with the maintenance of the fabric, and their 
activity can he traced for a century and a half. 

In 339, at the autumn session, a college of 
twenty-four ra/xlai was instituted (see Bourguet, 
j*. 11 Off.). It is thought that the institution 
may have been proposed in the interest of Philip, 
who was anxious to increase his influence in the 
amphictyony. The result was to make the work 
of the vaoiroiol subordinate, and to concentrate the 
control of expenditure in the hands of the new 
college. The composition of the college was 
identical with that of the council of the Hiero- 
lnnenioues ; the Baine states were represented, and 
the lists of both were drawn up in the same order. 
The ra/dcu, from the sums assigned to them, met 
not only the expenses of rebuilding the temple 
(the money for which was paid over to the vaoiroiol), 
but the other expenses of the amphictyony, both 
at Delphi and l’ylae (see Bourguet, p. 12611'.). This 


boaid was, however, only a ternponuy institution, 
and when the last instalment of the I’hocian line 
had been paid ami the temple at Delphi was finished, 
their work probably ceased. Befoie 310, and pos¬ 
sibly as early as 326, they were no longer acting. 

Inscriptions thus enable us to icnli/c in detail 
the activity of the amphictyony in the case of the 
sacred property. The protection of the property 
of the god is one of the objects guaranteed by the 
ainphictyonie oath recited by Aeschines (ii. 115). 
The other clauses of the oath remind us of another 
obligation of the amphictyony, the observance of 
certain common principles, the violation of which 
was a sin visited by ainphictyonie vengeance. 
Aeschines mentions the oath not to raze any 
ainphictyonie city to the gioiuid, or to cut oil 
running water in war or peace. The purpose of 
those prohibitions, which may go hack to the 
origin of the amphictyony, is not to prevent war 
altogether, but to modify its harshness and to 
encouiage peaceful intercourse. We do not know 
whether tlieie w T ert; other general obligations of a 
similar character recognized by the amphictyony. 
Dionysius (i\. 25) lefers to kolvoI vbfioi called 
amphict yonic, and other writers refer to the laws 
or deliberations of the amphictyony (Strabo, 
ix. 420; Sobol, to Fur. Orest. 1093). If we 
could accept the vague statements of these late 
writers, we might assume a much wider com¬ 
petence of the - amphictyony in legulatmg the 
relations of the (Jieek states to one another, 
and it is possible that then; were kolvo. vbfxina or 
v6p.oi tu>v other than those mentioned 

by Aeschines, which were sanctioned by the 
aniphictyoriy (see Burgel, u/>. eit. p. 198, for 
ceitam legulations, possibly hut not demonstrably 
ainphictyonie). Then; are instances ot charges 
being brought before the amphictyony which 
may have been based on the supposed violation 
of general rules, though we lack delinite testi¬ 
mony. Among the historical incidents quoted in 
tins connexion are the condemnation of the Dolopes 
of Scyros for piracy (Plut. Cun. 8); the pi ice put 
upon the head of Ephialtes after the second Persian 
War (Herod, vii. 213); the condemnation of the 
Spartans, who vvere fined and excluded from the 
amphictyony for the seizure of llie Cadmea 
(I)iod. xvi. 23); and the charge threatened against 
Athens by the Ampbissians in 339 (Aeseh. iii. 116). 

Charges brought before the amphictyony were 
tried by the council, which might line the oftenders 
or exclude them from the league, or in moie serious 
cases proclaim a holy war against the ollending 
state. As we do not know the scope of the 
ainphictyonie laws, we cannot sav whether the 
charges wcie always based on a supposed trans¬ 
gression of them. Probably some pictexl wuh 
assumed to bring them within the jurisdiction, 
but the competence of the amphictyony might 
he extended bv the admission oi charges which 
did not property come before its court. Thus an 
Athenian decree of 363 (CIA ii. 54) asserts that 
A sty crates has been condemned nap a robs vbpovt r uv 
’ApLrfnKTibvuv, and in 335 Alexander apparently de¬ 
manded that the orators of Athens should be tried 
before the amphictyony (Dem. xviii. 322). Apart 
from this, disputes might he referred by consent 
to the arbitration of the amphictyony, and we 
probably have an instance of this m the submis¬ 
sion by the Athenians and Delians of their contro¬ 
versy respecting the Delian temple in 345-4 or 
344-3 (Dem. xviii. 134, xix. 65). 

The amphictyony might pass votes referring 
to individuals, as in the honours accorded to the 
heroes of Thermopylae (Herod, vii. 228) and to 
Suyllias (Paus. x. 19. 1), and in the grants of 
an IXeia and dtruXla to the guilds of Dionysiac artists 
(CIA ii. 551—at some date after 279). 
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We may conclude that the competence of the 
amphictyony was not rigidly restricted, at least 
in practice. It was open to a power possessing a 
dominant influence to extend its functions, and 
Alexander induced the council to confer upon him 
the command of the war against Persia (Diod. 
xvii. 4). 

(d) Importance of the amphictyony. — The 
amphictyony in its constitution, its objects, and 
its possibilities involved important principles. It 
united many different peoples of Greece on the 
basis of a common Hellenism ; and this union was 
realized by a system of representation l>y which 
et]ual votes were accorded to the several members. 
It fulfilled the purpose common to amphictyonies 
generally, of maintaining ceitain religious institu¬ 
tions and rites, while it enforced the recognition of 
rules regulating the relations of its members. In 
this respect it tended to establish in the (licek 
world a system of <yaa.vi-international law, with a 
court to enforce it, comparable in our own days to 
the purpose of the Concert of Europe. In its con¬ 
stitution it might seem to prepare the way for a 
federal system, if not for a Pan-Hellenic national 
union. This may explain why, on ditleicnt occa¬ 
sions, the amphictyony might act as the repre¬ 
sentative of Greek feeling or policy, and why it 
was sometimes described as if it included the 
■whole nation (cf. Soph. Track. 638, ’HMapwi' ayopai 
IIiAdnSis; Heiod. vii. 214, oi Tom' 'EXX-i^uh/ IloXa- 
7 upm ; Aesch. iii. 1(51, 254, <rvy£5piov tup'EW tfytov). 

Put the disruptive forces which dominated the 
Greek political system counteracted these ten¬ 
dencies. The influence of the amphictyony (apart 
from the oracle) in the sphere of leligion at nicely 
extended beyond its own meetings. The rules of 
Immunity which it laid down were, not enforced, 
and ampluctyonic cities weie razed to the ground 
without vengeance or protest. The amphictyony 
had little eilect in coireeling the separate auto¬ 
nomy of the grant states. Composed as it was 
in grent part of peoples of small political or 
military significance, it could not impose its will 
on powerful states, which overshadowed it or made 
it a mere instrument oi policy. Thus in thegieater 
part of the 5th cent., while Spaita and Athens 
divided the allegiance and eontiolled the fortunes 
of the other Greeks, the nmphicH ony iccudcd into 
the hackgnmnd. In the 4tit cent., fioni 3S <> at 
least, the amphictyony assumed a greater im¬ 
portance, mainly because it came under the 
influence and served the purposes of the most 
powerful states—at first Spaita, then Thebes, 
and later the Macedonian king. The ampliic- 
tyony became the scene of intrigues, and the 
Sacred Wars, waged nominally in the cause of 
the amphictyony, were critical for Greek history. 
It is precisely at this peiiod that Demosthenes 
describes the league as ij iv Ac\<pdis anid (v. 25). 
The subservience to the policy of the dominant 
state became still more marked when the Aetolians 
controlled the amphictyony. 

biTKRATCRK. — For aniiituctyonief* in general, the proper 
hccM ions m G. Busolt, (Inech. StaalsrtUcrtinner* (lS'JJ) ; G. 
Gilbeit, Orieeh. Staat$alt?rtumrr,\i (lssf>), G. F. Schomann, 
it'uech. Altertumer , it. (4t,h cd. by J. II Lipsms, 190:1), should 
h»“ consulted See ulao F Cauer, 1 Aiiiphiktyonicn ' in Fatih - 
WiHsowa, l (H)O.'ifT) For the Deli.in amphictyony see von 
ScliofFer in l'auly-Wissowa, iv. IM/il) IT ; for the Delphian 
ainphictvonv, H buigrl, Die pylttixrh -ilelphische Amphik- 
tyonie, Munich, JS77. The French excavations at Delos and 
Delphi have hioiurht mam fiesh inscriptions to htfhl These 
have been published in the succe^ive volumes of the Bl’ll. 
The tinanciul hislorv of tlie Delphian nmplnetvonv is sum- 
luanzetl in E Bouigiiet, L'Adinunstrittinn hnannlre tlu 
mneiuaire pyt tuque au IV e tilde amnt Jftitt-Chrust ([’aria, 

ioor>). Leonard Whihley. 

AMRITSAR.— Amritsar, in the Panjab, is one 
of the religious centres of India and the chief city 
of the Sikhs. It lies in what is known as the Man- 


jha country, about 32 miles east of Lahore, and 
contained at the census of 1901 a population of 
162,429, of whom 40 per cent, were Hindus, 48 pei 
cent. Muhammadans, ami 11 per cent. Sikhs. It 
is the chief coniineicial town of the Punjab proper ; 
but its commercial impoitance is based less on any 
advantages of position than on the fact that the 
city is built round the celebrated ‘Tank of Nectar’ 
or * Tank of the Immoitals,’ i.c. the gods (Sanskrit, 
Amrtasaras), m the centie of which is situated the 
Golden Temple, the central shrine of the Sikh 
religion. There are stones of the spot having 
been visited by the first Sikh Guru, Nan.ik (a.d. 
1409-1538), anu by the Child Guru, Amaidas (a.d. 
1552 1574) ; but the actual purchase of the site and 
excavation of the tank aic believed to have been 
undertaken by the fourth Guru, Uaiudas, in A.I). 
1577, and the masonry vvoik was begun by the 
fifth Guru, Aijan, m A.D. 1588. The lemaimng 
five Gums seem to have paid little or no attention 
to the place, but after the death of the last Guru 
in A.D. 1708, and during the turbulent penod which 
preceded the breaking up of the Mughal empire, 
the shrine began to obtain considerable popularity 
and to he leeogm/ed as the national centre ol the 
Sikh confederacies. The Muhammadan Govern¬ 
ment took eveiy piecaution to pi event access to 
the shrine ; but so gloat was the attachment of the 
Sikhs to it t hat the Sikh horsemen w mild frequently 
risk tluir lives by galloping tliiough the Mughal 
lines for a sight, ot the sacred tank. In a.d. 17(>2, 
the Afghan leader, Ahmad Shall, blew up the 
sacred shrine with gunpowdei, and polluted the 
sanctuary with the blood of kine : but foui years 
latei, m A.D. 1766, the sin me was reconstinoted 
on its present basis. The Sikh leadeis then began 
to build round it a iiumbei of separate toititled 
quarters winch formed the mu lens of the piesent 
citj 7 of Amritsar, and the city lias since continued 
to flourish under Mahaiajah Kanjit Singh (a.d. 
1801-1839) and the British Government (since 
1849). 

Theie are live sacred tanks in the city, but. the 
most, celebrated is the ‘Tank of Amnisai ’ juoper, 
in which the Golden Temple lies. The 1mm ot 
the tank is nearly square, tlit* sides at the top 
being510 feet ill length, and it is fed by watei from 
the Ban I)oal> Canal. The Temple oi copies a 
small island in tlie centie ot the tank, 65 l , feet 
squaie, winch is connected with the west side by 
a fine causeway 227 feet long and IS feel hioad. 
The central shrine is known as the Har-inandar or 
* Temple of God,’ and consists of a single loom, 
covering a square of 40^ icet, with four iloois, one 
o]telling to each side. The lowei pa.it of tlie outei 
walls is adorned with maible inlay, lesemliling 
that, of the Taj Malml atAgia, and the uppei walls 
and i oof are covered with plates of coppei heavily 
gilt, from which the place has obtained among 
Europeans the name of the ‘Golden Temple.’ 
Among the Sikhs themselves the slmne and its 
precincts aie known as t he Thirhur Sahib m ‘ Sacred 
Audience'; and this title owes its oiigin to the 
fact that, the (franth, oi Sacred Book, is looked 
upon as a living Poison, who daily m this shrine 
receives his subjects m solemn audience. The 
book is brought every inmmng with considerable 
pomp from the A/alhunqa (sec p. 400*) across the 
causeway to theslnine, and ictuiiisut night with 
similar ceioniony. It is installed in the shrine 
below' a canopy, and a grinithi sits behind it all 
day waving a chauri , or yak’s tail, over it, as a 
sen.mt dues ovei the head of an Indian Prince. 
On the south sit a selection from the pdjCiris, or 
hereditary incumbents of the Temple, and on the 
north sit the musicians (yd if is and raha his — the 
latter, strange to sa^, being Muhammadans), w ho 
from time to time sing hymns fiorn the Grauth 
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to the accompaniment of tlivers native instrument**. 
Iti front of tiie book is the cloth upon which the 
faithful deposit their oflcrings. Although the 
outer precincts have since 1898 been lit by electric 
Ji^ht, the shrine itself is lit with clarified Imtter 
or candles only. The wearing of shoes within tl 
precincts, and, of course, smoking of any kind, are 
strictly prohibited ; and as the Gianth is always 
installed u])on thegiound, it is considered irreverent 
for any one within the precincts to sit ujKin acliai 
or stool. 

Hound all four sides of t he tank runs a paved 
walk 80 feet broad, known as the Prakaramn (pro¬ 
perly Parikrnma ), which is frequented by the wor¬ 
shippers who come to bathe, by pandits or ascetics 
of various kinds, and by vendors of religious and 
other trinkets. At the south-east corner of this 
walk, where the water issues from the tank, is the 
bathing-place assigned to the Mazhabis, or low- 
easte converts, whom the bulk of the Sikhs still 
decline to admit to their religion on equal terms. 
Hound the outside of the walk rise a number of 
picturesque buildings, known as bunqas or hos- 
ices, which were for the most part built by the 
ikh chiefs in the latter part of the 18th cent, for the 
accommodation of themselves and their followers 
when visiting Amritsar; and among these the 
bunga of the Ramgarhia Sirdars is prominent by 
its two large towers, which dominate the city and 
neighbourhood of Amritsar. 

Attached to the main shrine are three subsidiary 
institutions, which are of considerable importance 
in the eyes of the Sikhs. The first of these is the 
Akalbunqa, or * Hospice of the Immortal,’ which 
adjoins the shrine on the west side of the causeway, 
and is the traditional centre of the fanatical sect 
known as the Nihangs or A kalis. The Granth 
Sahib is kept here at night, and the building also 
contains a fine collection of the weapons of Guru 
Har Govind and other Sikh Gums and chiefs. The 
oourtyard in front of the A leu l bung a is a favourite 
place for the administration of the paha l % or 
religious baptism of the Sikh creed ; the ceremony 
may, however, be performed anywhere in the pre¬ 
sence of the Granth, and the number of persons 
baptized at the Alcalbunga does not exceed 1200 
annually. The second of the well-known subsidiary 
institutions is the Bdbd Atal, a shrine surmounted 
by a tower, which lies a few hundred yards to the 
south-east of the Har-mandar. This shrine was 
commenced in A.D. 1729 in memory of Baba Atal, 
the young son of Guru Har Govind (A.D. 1606-1645), 
and is surrounded by the cenotaphs of many of 
the old Sikh nobility. The third institution sub¬ 
sidiary to the Golden Temple is the Bhrine of Taran 
Tdran , which lies 13 miles south of Amritsar, and 
which was founded by the fifth Guru, Arjan (A.D. 
1581-1606). The Taran Taran shrine, which also 
is built on an island in a large tank, is the scene 
of a considerable monthly fair, and the Amritsar 
temple, too, is the centre of two exceedingly large 
fairs, the Baisakh! and Diwall, which are held in the 
spring and autumn respectively, and are attended 
by immense numbers of persons, both for religious 
and for commercial purposes, from the whole of 
northern India. 

The actual building of the Golden Temple and 
its precincts is maintained from the proceeds of a 
jdgir, or assignment of land revenue from certain 
neighbouring villages. The pranthis who read 
the sacred volume are three in number, and are 
supported by offerings made directly to them by 
worshippers at the shrine. The piijdris , or in¬ 
cumbents, are a very large body of men to whom 
the general offerings at the shrine are distributed, 
after deducting a fixed sum for the temple estab¬ 
lishment, — that is to say, the musicians, office¬ 
bearers, menials, and so forth. The whole 


institution and its subsidiaries are supervised by 
a manager, who is generally a Sikh gentleman of 

tosition appointed by the Government. The 

umls of the temple, as well as a certain number 
of precious ornaments, are kepi in a somewhat 
primitive manner in a treasury over the main 
gate. 

The whole importance of Amritsar from a 
religious point of view lies in the Golden Temple, 
and there is little of religious importance in the 
town outside the precincts of the Darbdr Sahib. 
Mention may, however, he made of two recent 
institutions, namely the Saragarhi memorial and 
the hbalsa College. The former is a memorial in 
the form of a Sikh shrine, which was erected in 
A.D. 1902 in the centre of the city by the British 
Government in memory of the gallant manner in 
which a small body of the 36th Sikh Regiment 
held the fort of Saragarhi on the North-West 
Frontier against an Afghan enemy in the Tlrah 
campaign of 1897. The latter is a denominational 
college which was started some twelve years ago for 
the encouragement of learning among the Sikhs. 
It lies some two miles out of the city, and is largely 
supported by the Sikh States of the Panjab as 
well as by private donors. 

Litkraturk.- Murray’s Handbook for India and Ceylon, 4th 
ed , 1001, j» 11X1, Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer for India, s.i. 
Amritsar; Sirdar Snndar Singh Ramgarhia, Guide to the 
Gulden Temple. E. 1>. MACI.AGAN. 

AMULETS.- See Charms and Amui.kts. 

AMUSEMENTS.—A. i. In the category of 
‘amusements’ it is usual to include all sorts of 
pleasant occupations, both mental and physical, by 
which the attention is disengaged from the serious 
pursuits of life. Strictly speaking, howevc.i, an 
amusement is a light form of enjoyment in which 
little exertion either of the body or of the mind in 
required. In this respect amusements dill'er from 
recreation, which is a word of a higher order, 
inasmuch as recreation implies some considerable 
expenditure of energy, either mental or physical or 
l>oth, although in the nature of the case tlie exer 
tion is agreeable and refreshing. Both amusement 
and recreation are designed to serve the same end, 
the recuperation of one’s jaded mental and physical 
powers; but amusement secures that by turning 
the mind into channels -where the time passes 
pleasantly without the need of special exertion, 
whereas recreation effects its purpose by an agree¬ 
able change of occupation, by calling into activity 
other faculties and muscles than those engaged in 
work. Amusement, in short, is a form of enjoy¬ 
ment iu its nature akin to relaxation ; recreation 
is pleasurable exercise in which the energies, set 
free from work, are allowed to play in other 
directions (see Rkcrkation). 

2. The slight demands which amusements make 
on the mental and physical activities, and their char¬ 
acter as a means of fightly beguiling the time and 
drawing off the attention from the more important 
concerns of life, no doubt explain why in a 
serious age the word was used in a depreciatory 
sense. At the close of the 17th cent. w r e find 
amuse.me.nt defined as ‘ any idle employment to 
spin away time’ (Phillips, quoted in Oxf. Dirt.). 
It may readily be allowed that anything which 
has no further aim than to kill time and to render 
men oblivious of the higher ends of life deserves to 
be condemned ; and the use of the word pastime as 
synonymous with amusement has been regarded 
as an unconscious and melancholy confession that 
amusements have no other object and serve no 
>ther end than to fill up the emptiness of a life 
which is devoid of nobler interests, and to make 
men forget themselves. This pessimistic view of 
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amusements finds unquestionably some justifica¬ 
tion in the actual state of things. It cannot be 
doubted that amusements are often greedily 
sought after by those who find in the true business 
of life, in noble aims and strivings, nothing to ex¬ 
cite their interest and to afford them joy ; and they 
are indulged in with the object of appeasing the 
natural craving for happiness which finds no satis¬ 
faction in higher pursuits. Where this is the case, 
the passion for amusement is a pathetic witness 
to the misery of a life which has missed its true 
joy. Hut when a depreciatory estimate of amuse¬ 
ments is based on the view that life itself, in the 
duties and relationships to which men are called, 
is so rich in delights that any other form of enjoy¬ 
ment is unnecessary, the ground is less secure. It 
is a severe and exacting philosophy which allirms 
that, to all who are conscious of the satisfactions 
which attend the pursuit of high moral aims, life 
is an absorbing interest which takes the place of 
all amusements. * \V here men are rightly occupied, 
their amusement grows out of their work ’ (Ituskin, 
Sesame and Lilies , 100). This, it must be confessed, 
is somewhat too highly pitched for ordinary human 
nature. It is this view of amusements which has 
commonly been associated with Puritanism, not 
altogether with justice. To begin with, at least, 
it was no aversion to pleasant things, arising out of 
an austere philosophy of life, that called forth the 
Puritan protest against the amusements of the 
time. Amusements w'ere condemned, not because 
they w r ere considered too trifling for men who had 
the serious business of life on hand, but because 
they were either sinful in themselves or closely 
associated with sinful accessories. This was the 
case, for instance, in the matter of dramatic re¬ 
presentations. * In the days of Elizabeth, the 
Puritan Stubbes held that some plays were “very 
honest and commendable exercises, and “may be 
used in time and place convenient as condncihle 
to example of life and reformation of manners”; 
but the gross corruption of the seventeenth century 
stage drove Prynne and the majority of the Puritan 
party to extremer view's’ (Traill, Social England , 
iv. 165). It was the unfortunate association of evil 
with so many forms of amusement that disposed 
the Puritans in their later days to look askance at 
mirth and enjoyments perfectly innocent; their 
abhorrence of tainted pleasures led them to regard 
with suspicion every form of gaiety in which ‘the 
enjoying nature ’ of their neighbours found expres¬ 
sion, and fostered the growth of an austere and 
sombre spirit, which regarded life as too serious a 
business to permit of indulgence in light and 
pleasant diversions. 

3 . The Puritanic ‘gospel of earnestness * is too 
narrow and one-sided to do justice to human 
nature. Ilealtby-minded men refuse to be satisfied 
with any view of life which ignores the natural 
instinct for play, and regards participation in 
amusements as a weakness which will be outgrown 
when men have tasted the more solid joys which 
duty brings. It is, no doubt, true that, wherever 
duty engages the conscience for its faithful and 
honourable discharge, it becomes, if one cannot 
say the chief amusement, at least the chief interest 
in life. But that does not mean more than the 
recognition of the subsidiary place which amuse¬ 
ments should occupy. It does not justify an ascetic 
attitude towards amusements. Human nature has 
an instinct for joys of a light and entertaining kind, 
and the proper method of dealing with that instinct 
is not disparagement and repression, but a wise 
control and a large-hearted recognition of the part 
its gratification may play in the culture of life. 
The Christian vieiv of life has room for laughter 
and mirth, for pleasures which stand in no im¬ 
mediate relation to life’s duties, but minister to 
vol. 1.—26 


our natural capacity for enjoyment. And the 
supreme justification of this generous attitude to 
amusements lies in this, that where they arcwdsely 
indulged in, they Rerve a high end, and cannot be 
banished without loss. They give a zest to life ; 
they pleasantly engage the miml and give it 
relief from the strain of duty, and enable it to 
recover its elasticity and tone. However interest¬ 
ing work may he, however congenial the more 
serious pursuits in which men engage may prove, 
the necessity arises, if the freshness of interest is 
to be maintained, of laying the work aside and 
seeking other interests. Human nature requires 
something more than rest for its refreshment; it 
requires that we should seek diversion for the sheer 
joy of it—some diversion which shall pleasurably 
occupy the mind and relax the energies, and aflord 
an opportunity for escaping from the deadening 
influences of routine. Tne appetite for enjoyment 
must, be wisely gratified, if the vitality necessary 
for good work is not to be impaired. Uilo rurnpes 
arc urn si tensum habveris. 

4 . The main ethical justification of amusements 
lies, accordingly, in their fitness to renew' and 
refresh our powers for the duties of life. But they 
serve other ends which are ethically important. 
They have a social value—many of them at least. 
The fact that we are thrown into pleasant associa¬ 
tion with others constitutes one of the charms of 
amusement; and, apart from the refreshing in¬ 
fluences of such intercourse, there is a further gain 
in the growth and consolidation of friendship, and 
in the forging of links which bind us more closely 
together. There may be indeed, and there are, 
experiences shared with others which have a far 
greater uniting power than fellowship in the social 
pleasures of life, but the latter has its honourable 
place, and the value of it is deserving of iceog- 
nition. Moreover, amusements, like everything 
else which draw’s us into association with others, 
serve as an opportunity for the culture of social 
virtues—unselfishness, equanimity, courtesy, and 
the like ; while, if we extend our definition of 
amusements to include the great national games, 
they aflord a discipline for the growth of such 
qualities as patience, self-restraint, magnanimity, 
alortness, readiness to seize an opportunity. Then, 
further, the pursuit of amusements is a bulwark 
against the temptations of the leisure hour. Noth¬ 
ing exposes the heart to the inroads of evil like the 
want of Borne healthy interest; and an honest love 
of innocent pleasure, if it served no other end, 
would be valuable as a moral safeguard. 

5 . All this must be freely acknowledged. Amuse¬ 
ments have an undeniable ethical worth when they 
are wisely engaged in. But they cease to be ethic¬ 
ally valuable, and indulgence in them becomes a 
dissipation, when they are sought after without 
due regard to the serious interests of life. When 
they are allowed to engross the mind and to become 
the main business in which pleasure is found, 
when their pursuit prejudices the performance of 
duty and the cultivation of higher interests, when 
they encroach on time which should be devoted to 
more serious matters, or make one indisposed to 
engage in one’s proper work, they become harmful 
and morally reprehensible. There is no amuse¬ 
ment, however innocent in itself, that cannot be 
changed into a means of self-indulgence through 
the excessive or untimely pursuit of it. Its pursuit 
is untimely when there is work waiting to be done. 
The pleasures of amusement are stolen pleasures, 
if they are enjoyed at the cost of neglect of duty. 
‘ Sport and merriment are at times allowable ; but 
we must enjoy them, as we enjoy sleep and other 
kinds of repose, when we have performed our 
weighty and important affairs ’ (Cicero, de Off. i. 
29, 103). But the abuse of amusements lieB no 1 
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only in their untimeliness, but also in their excess. 
They are frequently ullowed to bulk so largely in 
life that semms occupations become distasteful. 
If, after participation in amusements, we are unable 
to pass with ease to more important concerns, and, 
instead of feeling refreshed for duty, have an 
aversion to it, we may fairly conclude that we 
have transgressed the limits of legitimate enioy- 
ment, and have fallen into self-indulgence. That 
these limits are frequently overpassed is not a 
lnattei for doubt. There is no question that at 
the present day the desire for amusement has in 
many instances become a passion which is seriously 
prejudicing the culture of the higher life. In the 
opinion of competent judges, there is a waning of 
intellectual interests, a decay of any genuine love 
for those pursuits which enlarge and enrich the 
mind, a growing unconcern for the graver matters 
of religion and social service, and in some degree 
at least this is to he attributed to the immoderate 
indulgence in lighter pleasures. The fault of our 
age is not in seeking amusement, but in not know¬ 
ing wheie to diaw the line. Nec lusisse pudet , sed 
von ivrtdtre ludutn (Horace, Epist. i. xiv. 36). 

6. The nemesis of excessive addiction to amuse¬ 
ments is not only the destruction of the taste for 
serious pursuits, hut tin* decay of any genuine 
pleasure in life. The latiouale of amusements is 
their power to send us hack to woik re-vitalized 
and capable oi linding joy in it. Hut when they 
usuip the tluume of our deiires, and so dominate 
oui thoughts and interest that woik is felt to he a 
wearisome and uninviting mteiludo, they kill joy 
in that region of hie when* joy is all-irnportant, 
where alone joy can he solid and lasting. A pie- 
dominant oiavmg for amusement defeats its own 
end ; it renders joyless the whole stretch of life 
which of necessity must he given to work, and it 
speedily exhausts the enjoyment that amusement 
itself can give. Excesshe pleasure-seeking brings 
satiety. Amusements, when they become the 
chief object of pursu/t, lose their power of amusing. 
There is a world of uuth m the well-known saying, 
uttered in loference to the excitements of a London 
season : ‘ Life would be tolerably agreeable, if it 
were not for its amusements.* Excess of pleasure 
nauseates and takes the joy out of life. 

7 . In the choice of amusements, and in the 
determination of the extent, of their indulgence, 
tlieie are other than personal considerations to be 
taken into account. F 10111 the individual's point 
of view, it is important that he should learn to 
avoid every form of pleasure which is physically 
harmful or morally debasing, and to allow himself 
only that measure of enjoyment which is consistent 
with the proper discharge of his work, and with a 
due concern lor higher personal interests, such as 
self-culture and leligious woiship. Hut the ques¬ 
tion of amusements must he considered also in the 
light of the obligations which wo have towards 
others. To some extent, of course, a consideration 
of that kind is always involved. Our conduct is 
never, strictly speaking, merely self-regarding; 
faithfulness in work, for instance, with which our 
amusements should never l>e allowed to interfere, 
is not simply a personal matter — it aflects all 
others whom our work is calculated to benefit, 
llut as members of a family, or of a church, or of 
society in general, we have duties to others—duties 
of love, helpfulness, consideration, service; and 
these must be kept in mind in determining the 
extent and nature of our amusements. Indulgence 
in pleasures the most innocent is illegitimate when 
it leads to tlie neglect of our social obligations. A 
man has no right to seek amusement to the detri¬ 
ment. of those olliccs of love and fellowship which 
he owes to those of his own family circle. Simi¬ 
larly, one may spend so much time or money on the 


gratification of one’s desire for enjoyment as to 
render impossible the honourable discharge of 
one’s duties to society. Those most closely identi¬ 
fied with religious and philanthropic woik are 
unanimous in the opinion that one of the chief 
difficulties in finding money for its adequate 
maintenance arises from the increasing expenditure 
on amusements. Further, there may he occasions 
when our obligations to others raise the question 
whether we should not deny ourselves the gratifica¬ 
tion of an amusement which to us is perfectly 
innocent, but which is a cause of offence to those 
with whom we are closely associated. The duty 
which we owe to ‘weaker brethren’ cannot be 
entirely ignored, although there must be limits set 
to it. One may feel constrained in certain circum¬ 
stances to renounce a form of enjoyment which 
harms another or offends his conscience ; but, in 
the interests of moral education, it should he 
recognized that one has also a duty of vindicating 
the freedom of conscience, and of showing that 
amusements which to some are obnoxious, and 
even injurious, may be indulged in with perfect 
loyalty to high ethical standards. But, in still 
another way, our obligations towaids others me 
bound up with the question of amusements. In 
these days the provision of amusement is very 
largely in the hands of professional classes, and it 
has been maintained that the moral danger to 
which men and women belonging to these classes 
are exposed is so great, that the amusements 
provided by them should not be countenanced by 
those who have the welfare of their fellows at. 
heart. This is perhaps the chief reason why many 
refuse to enter a theatre, ft should he frankly 
acknowledged that if, as is frequently alleged, the 
theatrical career puts the souls of men and women 
in needless jeopardy, and exposes them to tempta¬ 
tions such as no one should be called upon to face ; 
if the conditions and atmosphere of an actor’s 
calling are so lowering to the moral tone as to 
make a loose manner of life practically inevitable, 
the enjoyment furnished by dramatic lepiesenta- 
tions is a form of amusement which a good man 
will refuse to countenance. Now, that there are 
moral risks of a peculiar kind attending the 
theatrical profession, it would he idle to deny ; but 
the fact or risk does not necessarily condemn it, 
any more than the inevitable risks attending all 
kinds of worldly business condemn them. Never¬ 
theless it is a consideration which cannot he lelt 
out of account in determining our attitude to the 
theatre ; each individual is bound not only to think 
of the effects of a dramatic entertainment on hi nisei l, 
hut also to consider, on the gi ou«ds of the fullest 
knowledge at his command, whether those who 
provide the entertainment are prejudicially affected 
in character. 

8. In the last resort, the question of amusement 
is for each individual to decide. IL is impossible 
to lay down hard-and-fast rules which will have 
universal validity. The science of ethics is one of 
the most individual of all the sciences. The deter¬ 
mination of duty is a matter for the earnest and 
enlightened conscience of each person for himself. 
It is not to be denied that the method, which lias 
been largely favoured in some quarters, of drawing 
up lists of allowable and proscribed amusements 
lias a certain practical utility; the deliberate 
judgment of good men in reference to pleasures, 
whose worth for the ethical ends of life is a matter 
of debate, is not rashly to be set aside ; never¬ 
theless, in all such matters the individual conscience 
must he the final judge. The free life of the spirit 
must not be bound ; only it should be remembered 
that, for a wise settlement of the question of 
amusements, the individual must have a clear 
apprehension of the moral obligations resting ujs/n 
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him, and be guided by a spirit of devotion to a 
lofty ideal of life. ‘He that is spiritual judgeth 
all things.’ Let a man realize the true ethical 
ends of life, let him recognize that life is a gift to 
be honourably used for self-culture and service, and 
the question of amusements may be left to settle 
itself. He who walks according to ‘ the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus’ will never find himself 
in serious difficulty. He will not ask himself in 
what amusements he may indulge, or to what 
extent he may indulge in them, without doing 
wrong ; he will l»e so intent on seeking the true 
ends of life that only those amusements w f ill be 
desired which are in harmony with these ends, 
and only that measure of indulgence will be 
allowed which helps towaids their attainment. In 
the most natural w ay, amusements will take their 
fitting place as a iiieanH of refreshment. They will 
be the lighter breathings of an earnest spirit, which 
finds in them a new zest for dut y ami a piepaiation 
for more exacting pursuits. The ethical ideal which 
gives unity to life will govern them and lend them 
value ; so that pleasures, which in those iiuhfleicnt 
to high aims aie simply the frivolous exeicise of a 
low-toned spirit, aie the sparkle on the surface of 
a deep and earnest nature, the instinctive playful¬ 
ness of a heart that finds in relaxation a help for 
serious woik. 

B. i. So far w'c have been concerned with the 
general principles which should control the choice 
and pursuit of amusements ; we turn now' to con¬ 
sider their character and place in our modern life. 
It was inevitable that the vast changes w hich have 
taken place in business and industrial life wutbin 
the last two or thice genet at inns should alleet in a 
large degree the habits of men in Mien hours of 
leisure. The decay of intellectual niteieHts has 
been incidentally lefeired to as one of the regret¬ 
table lesults of the incicasing desire for lighter 
forms of amusement, but it must be confessed that 
it is hard to see bow that was altogether to be 
avoided. The growing strain which the conditions 
of modern life have imposed on those engaged in 
business, the exacting demands made on brain and 
physical endurance by the sharpness of competition 
as well as by the necessity for providing the com¬ 
forts and aesthetic refinements of a higher standard 
of living, have made such inroads on the energies 
of men that their pleasures have inevitably taken 
the form of amusements which agreeably relax the 
tension of the mind. In former days, wdien the 
strain was less severe, it was possible in moments 
of leisure to devote oneself to interests which re- 
uiied some intellectual effort; but under the con- 
itions of present-day life the tension in the case of 
very many is so gieat that, if the balance is to 
be redressed and the powers re-energized for the 

{ iroper discharge of work, amusements must often 
>e of a nature to quicken sensation and act as an 
agreeable opiate to serious thought. This may be 
regretted in the interests of wide and harmonious 
self-culture, but it is part of the price which must 
be paid for the overdriven activity of modern life. 
The same consideration is a fair answer to the 
criticism which decries the craving for spectacular 
amusement in the name of robuster methods of 
recreation. It is blindness to the facts of modern 
life that leads to the wholesale condemnation of 
leasurable excitement which is not accompanied 
y the healthy glow' of exereise. That some 
measure of recreation in its nobler sense is both 
desirable and necessary for health of body and 
mind may be freely allowed ; but it cannot be 
questioned that for the vast proportion of the 
toilers in our cities what is needed is not so much 
a further expenditure of energy, as some form of 
diversion which will quicken the pulse of life by 
its appeal to the imagination through the senses ; 


and the hard-diiven poor ought to be able to 
secure this in ways that aie fiee fiom moral 
danger. Nothing, indeed, is of greater importance 
for the true welfare of those who are exposed to 
the strain of city life than the establishment ot 
centres where healthy amusement, tieed fiom till 
contaminating associations, can fie lmd at a small 
cost. The Churches me moving in this direction 
alieady, and the time should not he fai distant 
when municipalities xvill realize that it is their 
highest interest to devote some attention to the 
amusements of the people. 

2. It is not merely the strain which our modern 
civilization imposes that makes the question of 
amusements of such vital impoitauce; it is much 
more the unnatuial conditions which have been 
created by the highly specialized ehnraetei ot 
modern industry. For large sei-Lions ol the popula¬ 
tion there is under present conditions not him* in 
the nature of their woik itself to excite any deep 
and genuine interest. In eniliei days, handi¬ 
craftsmen found in the vmied opemtions of their 
culling, and in the fieedom in which their skill 
found scope, a zest whuh in our mechanical a<.e is 
almost entirely lacking. It is by no means * 011 - 
piising that men have sought an escape horn the 
eolouiless routine, of umnspiiing woik along the 
path ot least insistance, and have endoaxouied to 
satisfy their craving foi a widet and moie joyous 
life by indulgence in vicious pleasure?, 01 in f 01 ins 
of excitement -which sap instead of lenewing 1 he 
eneigios. In these ciicumstam es t he gieat. problem 
is to make activity plcasuiahle again, to iind some 
way by which inteiest may he ie-awakened in the 
peiiormance of w’ork which in itsell is largely 
devoid of interest. Unquestionably the noblest 
way of attaining this end is to endeavour to implant 
in men’s minds a new sense of the dec pel meanings 
of work, a feeling for its ethical sii-inlicance lo the 
individual himself, and for its signiluance as the 
contribution which he is able to make to society in 
leturn for the privileges which society confers upon 
him. Hut the same end may he scixed in another 
way. It has been remarked that ‘ the most power¬ 
ful moralizing iniluenees are not always those 
which are directly moral ’ (MacCunn, Hhthing of 
Character, 58). Accordingly, interest, in woik, 
with the formation of good habits which that 
implies, may be seemed by the provision ot healthy 
amusement whuli will stir the imagination and 
satisfy the instinctive desire for a larger life. 
While the love of life is at present laigely ex¬ 
ploited by private individuals, with results that 
are frequently far from beneficial, the aim of the 
community ought to be to supply forms of enter¬ 
tainment which shall prove a stionger attraction 
than questionable and \ieious pleasures, and shall 
so enlarge the horizon of men’s better desires that 
they will feel a new inducement to enter into 
work with all the energies at their command. As 
an indirect means of attaining moral ends, amuse¬ 
ments have a worth which is deserving ot gi cater 
attention than they have received. 1’iotessor 
Patten {The New I ms is of Cirilization) closes a 
suggestive discussion of this question with these 
words: ‘Amusement is stronger than vice, and 
can stifie the. lust of it. It is a base of economic 
efficiency upon which depends the progiess of 
multitudes. When men and women have with¬ 
stood the allurements of vice and learned w T ork 
habits, then the steps beyond aie faiily well paved. 
The Church and home cun moiahze and induce 
character, the school can claiity puipose, and the 
settlement can socialize the material ready m the 
industrial world ’ (p. 143). See also GAMKS. 

Liibratthis.— Martenscn, Chr. Ethics (Gen ), 1885, p 415 IT., 
ih (Soc ), 1882, ii. 77 IT., 254 II.; Schleiermarhor, Die chr. Sitte ; 
Rothe, Chr. Ethik; Richard Baxter, Christian Directory ; 
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Lecky, Map of Life, 18!)!); Patten, The New liamii of Cirihza 
tion, 1907, Dale, Wee!.-liny Sermons, 1807, Rushnell, Serin 
on Living Sub/rets, is7“ , Mung'er, On the Threshold, 1881 
Horton, ‘ This /)«,’ Jh!l2 ; Lambert, The Omnipotent Cross, 
18'»!), Brierley, Ourselves and the Universe, 1!«>6 , Dickie, Life's 
Ideals, 10U7 ; Cameron Lees, Life and Conduct. 1802. 

A. F. Findlay. 

AMYRALDISM was the name given, more 
generally, to the theology of Movse Amyraut 
(Moses Amyraldus, tlie Amiro of Uaillie’s Letters), 
and, more part-iculnily, to his way of definin'; the 
doctrine of Ihedestimition. In (he latter sense it 
was called, not ijuit-e appropriately, Hy/iothcti 
Uinrcrsafisrn. It was one of three atleni]»ts (the 
others being Armiuianism and the CCovenant Theo¬ 
logy) made during the 17th cent, to break through 
the iron ring of Predestination within which tl 
Reformed Scholastic, of that century had enclose 
the theology of the Reformed Church. To undei- 
stand the theory it. is necessary to know someth' 
of the workings of that Scholastic, and something 
too of the life and aims of Amyraut. 

Tho second loads naturally to the first. Moyse Amyraut wai 
born at Hourgcil in Tuuraino in 151)6. IT is family belonged t< 
the Reformed religion. The boy was destined to a law.\ or'i 
career. lie had begun his studies, and had attained (o tin 
grado of licentiate, when the reading of Calvin’s Jnstitvtu 
turned all his thought* to theology. He entered the Theologica 
College of Saumur, where the teaching of the celebrated Seoto 
French theologian, John Cameron, made a profound impressiot 
on him—second only to that already produced by the study o 
the Institutio. After a short ministry at Aignan, in J‘aris, hi 
became minister at Saumur (1626) Ho had rapidly acquired t 
high position in the Reformed Church of France, and was 
deputed by the National Swiod, which met at ChareuLot, 

16**51, to carry their respectful congratulations to King Louis 
At Court he attracted the attention of Cardinal Richelieu, , 
retained his friendship. In 1033 he was uppointed Frofessor of 
Theology in Saumur, having as colleagues, appointed at the 
same tune, JosiR* do la Place and Louis Oappel. All three had 
been students under Cameron, and all had a fervid admuat.ion 
for the theology of Calvin as that was exhibited in the Institutio. 
All three believed that the so-called Calvinism of the day 
differed wideh from the teaching of the master, and thev were 
not slow to let tins he known in their lectures. The College 
soon acquired a great reputation. Students came to it from 
the Reformed Churches beyond France, especially from Switzer¬ 
land. Then doubt* began to arise about tho orthodoxy of its 
teaching, both m France and in Switzerland. The individual 
churches of the latter country began to withdraw theirstudents, 
and that ‘ after-lurth' of Reformed creed-making, the Formula 
Consensus Helvetica, was framed for tho purpose of denouncing 
the doctrine of the three professors of Saumur. 

The critics of Amyraut were right if orthodoxy 
was to be tested by the Reformed Scholastic of 
the day. It was liis aim bo bring hack the 
Calvinism of the Institutio , which differed 'widely 
fiom the Scholastic, and in nothing more than in 
the doctrine of Predestination. With Calvin, pre¬ 
destination is not set forth at the beginning of his 
theological system ; it is never used as the funda¬ 
mental thought under which everything else is to 
be classed. It is simply an explanation of the 
sovereignty of grace, which overrides mail’s sin and 
man’s weakness. Still, in spite of the smaller 
place and special position which the word and 
idea of predestination held in the Institutio , 
there was a master - thought running through 
Calvin’s theological thinking which might easily 
be displaced by the conception of predestination. 
The devout imagination has never made grander 
or loftier flight than in the thought of the purpose 
of God moving slowly down the ages, making for 
redemption and the establishment of the Kingdom 
of Cod. This is the master-thought in tho Insti¬ 
tutio. It was full of life and movement, and had 
for issue a living thing, the Kingdom of Cod. If 
this conception of the Kingdom of Cod be kept in 
view, it is impossible to crystallize or stereotype 
the living thought of purpose. The Kingdom 
comes into being in such a variety of ways, none 
of them able to be expressed in exact definition. 
Its conception can never be summed up in a few 
dry propositions. It is something which from its 
\ery nature stretches forward to and melts in the 
infinite. But if a keen and narrow intellect, 


coming to Calvin's theology, fastens on its nerve 
thought of ptirjlose , and manipulates it according to 
the presuppositions and lormuhe of the second-rate 
metaphysics within which his mind works, it is 
possible to transform the thought of purpose into 
a theory of predestination which will master the 
whole system of theological thinking. 

This is what the Reformed Scholastics of the 17th cent, did 
with the experimental theology of the lGtli century. They 
made it a m-rond-rate metapliYBio dominated b\ what they 
called the Dnine deeree. Moreover, they effected the trans- 
formation in the very same way that the mediawal Schoolmen 
had trealed the expenment.nl theology of Augustine They 
began w ith a definition of (Jod borrowed from the AiisLot-elian 
philosophy, and put this abstraction in the place w Inch ought 
to he occupied by the Father, who lias revealed Himself in 
Jesus Christ The I'rtnnptum Essendi was their start,ing- 
pomt. The abstraction which did sen ice for Clod m the Aristo¬ 
telian philosophy needed another abstraction to bring it into 
relation to the universe of men and things. The Aristotelian 
thought which mediated between the principle of existence and 

of Substance Substance, the first, and unique category, col¬ 
lected everything into a unity of being, and so brought the All 
into relation with the One. A second abstraction was also 
needed by the Reformed Scholastic. This was found in the 
Divine decree. It was the highest category, embracing all 
existence, including everything knowahle, everything which 
proceeds from the One Principle of Hcing The essential 
existence of Hod (Trinity) is alone outside tins decree, every¬ 
thing else lives, moves, and has its being within the circle of 
the Divine decree. It is the chamid through which God 
delivers Himself in action outside His essential nature. It 
includes, it is, all existence, still immanent within the Godhead. 
Within it, are all things arranged in eternal proudrnee, and all 

When existence emerges, it comes forth on t he lines laid down 
within the Deity hi the Divine decree, which includes all 
creation, all actual providence, all Divine W'ork of redemption. 

It was this Scholastic that Amyrnut aiul his 
colleagues protested against,—this enclosing every¬ 
thing thinkable within the ring-fence of a Divine 
decree, which was simpiy the Aristotelian category 
of Substance under anothei name. They wish ell 
to get hack to the experimental theology of the 
Reformation age as that- was exhibited in its 
greatest master. They felt that the first thing to 
he done was to break through this ling-lence, 
within which the metaphysic of tho time made all 
theological thought, move. The attempt made 
before them, which went by the name of Armiiiian- 
ism, did not appeal to them. It had nothing to do 
with the expot mien tal theology of Calvin, and 
was simply the levolt of a shallower metaphysic 
against a deeper. They accepted the decisions of 
the Synod of Dordrecht. But they wished to bring 
theology hack to life, to connect it with the needs 
of men and women. 

The special doctrine of Amyraut is known as 
Hypothetical Unwar sal ism, or the Double Refer¬ 
ence Theory of the Atonement. It was suggested 
by, if not Lased on, Cameron’s doctrine of (’onver- 
sion. That, doctrine, as Amyraut understood it, 

as: Conversion nmy be described as a special 
case of the ordinary action of the intelligence on 
the will. According to the psychology of the day, 
it was held that the will acts only in so far as it is 
influenced by the intellect—action follows enlight¬ 
enment, and that only. Conversion is a special 
case of this action of intellect upon will—special, 
because in this case the Holy Spirit enlightens the 
‘utcllect, and the intellect, charged with this 
spiritual enlightenment, acts upon the will. Con¬ 
version is thus an instance of the ordinary action 
f the intelligence on the will, and yet is, at the 
same time, an altogether extraordinary work of 
supernatural grace. The grace of Cod, which is 
supernatural when it acts upon the will in con¬ 
tusion, follows the ordinary psychological laws. 
This relation between the intellect and the will in 
conversion suggested to Amyraut a similar parallel 
between Providence and Election, and between 
’reat-ion and Redemption. Providence may be 
ticked on as belonging to the course of nature; 
jut Election is a special instance of Provi- 
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dence and at the same time the peculiar and 
gracious work of God. Creation belongs to the 
ordinary course of nature, and Redemption is 
a special instance of Creation, and is never¬ 
theless a unique and gracious work of God. Just 
as the relation ot the intellect to the will may be 
called the universal of conversion, so Election 
may bo looked at as set in the environment of 
Providence, and Redemption in the environment of 
Creation. 

A my rant, whose devotion to Calvin was un¬ 
bounded, insisted that these thoughts of his wore 
the legitimate ami historical development of ideas 
presented in the Jnstitutio. lie keeps to Calvin’s 
great thought of the purpose of God unfolding 
itself down through the ages. This purpose of 
grace, when viewed out of all relation to time, is 
universally Creation, specially it is Redemption; 
viewed historically, it is Providence ami Election ; 
viewed individually, it is Intellect acting on Will 
and Conversion, lie has thus three pairs of ideas 
—the one universal and natural, the other sneeial 
and ol grace ; and that which is of grace is always 
seI iti the environment of the natural. 

This mode of thought, however, embodied a 
practical ecclesiastical purpose. In those days 
Germany was being devastated by the Thirty Years’ 
War—a struggle hideoush prolonged, all men saw, 
in consequence of the mutual jealousies between 
Calvinists and Lutherans. Since the Synod of 
Doidiccht, the Lutherans had grown more em¬ 
bittered against the Calvinists. They believed that 
its doctrinal conclusions had been directed against 
them indirectly. Amyraut hoped to make it plain 
to the Lutherans that. Calvinist theology could he 
stated m a form which might he more acceptable 
to them, lie saw' that the Lutherans took special 
object ion to the Calvinist doctrine of a limited 
reference in the Atonement, and he hoped to over¬ 
come that ditliculty. 

Two modes ot dealing with the Lutheians were 
•ossible to Reformed theologians. (1) They might 
lave insisted that Lutheran theology was quite 
distinct from Arimnianism, and that the condem¬ 
nation ol the Armimans at Dordrecht was not 
meant to, and did not, involve a condemnation of 
the Lutherans; that the particular point raised in 
the Arminian controveisy had never been before 
the Lutheran (/burdies, and had never been settled 
by it; and that in any attempt to bring the 
Luth el an and the Reformed Churches closer to 
each other, this particular doctrine of a limited 
refoience in the Atonement might he left an open 
question. This was the view of the great French 
Koioimed theologians ( laude and Jurieu. (2) They 
might, while ndhenng strictly to the Reformed 
doctrine as laid down at the Synod of Doidiccht, 
have endeavoured to shape that doctrine so as to 
make it appioaeh the Lut her an type in statement 
at least. Amyraldus selected the latter method, 
lit; tried to show that there might be the general 
reference in the Atonement to all men, which the 
Lutherans insisted on retaining, while the Re¬ 
formed thought of a limited roierenee was also 
correct. 11c worked out his scheme of conciliation 
by the use he made ol the three pairs of ideas 
already mentioned. The purpose in Creation, he 
said, was Redemption ; the purpose in Providence 
was Election ; the purpose m the gift of intellectual 
endowment was Conversion. Applying this to the 
mutter in hand, he declared that, if the whole 
design ol God m Providence is to make all things 
woik together for the good of them that are called, 
Providence itself is hut a wider election—an elec¬ 
tion which may he described as universal. 

His argument condensed was somewhat as follows : The essen¬ 
tial nature of God is goodness ; and try goodness Amyraut means 
love plus morality—love limited by the conditions which the 


universal moral law must impose upon it. This Divine goodness 
shines forth on man in Creation and m Providonee, which is 
simply Creation Income continuous. Rut Bin has through 
man entered into creation, and lias destroyed the true end 
and aim of man’s life, in presence of sin God’s goodness 
shines on, but it must, from its very nature as love plus 
morality, take a somewhat different form. It beeomes righteous¬ 
ness, wlueh is goodness m the presence of hiii ; and this right¬ 
eousness demands the Atonement, Christ’s work of satisfaction, 
through which men are saved from the consequences of their 
Bin. The goodness of God remains unchanged , it, is seen in the 
desire to sane ; but the presence of sin lias made it, appear under 
a special form. When this thought is applied to assort the 
theological ideas of the 17th cent. Calvinism, it is seen that, the 
puiposc of Gofl in salvation is really iiitiu-lupsarian, because it 
arises from goodness in the presence of sin, and therefore face to 
aex* with the thought of the Full. Rut it ni.iv also he regirded 
as mpra-lapsanan , because it is simply a continuation of the 
original goodness of God In this purpose of God them is no 
theoretical limitation save what is implied in the means which 
the goodness of God in presence of sin is morally compelled to 
take, i.e. the work of ChriHl. The purpose of God to sa\e is 
simply the carrying out of the original and universal goodness 
of God The work of Redemption is thus the carrying out, of 
the original work of creation. The purpose to redeem is set in 
the environment of the original purpose to create. When looked 
at from the point, of view' of Creation, the supra-lapsarian, there 
is a universal reference in the work of Christ. Rut when we 
look ut this purpose of God in presence of sin, and when we 
know that some men do die impenitent, and therefore are not 
saved—when we take the infra-la/isunan purpose to save—we 
see that the theoretically universal reference is limited practi¬ 
cally by the fact that some are not saved. The universal refer¬ 
ence is theoretical or hypothetical , the limited reference to the 
elect is practical and real Christ’s work has real reference only 
to the some who are saved This placing a hypothetical universal 
reference round the limited reference in the work of Chnsl is 
the distinctive feature ui the theology of Amvruldus 

Amyraut, however, Applied this general thought 
in a threefold way:—(1) He broke through lhe 
Htriet, idea of salvation limited to the elect—to 
whom all reference of the work of Cliii.st was 
limited in 17t,h cent. Reformed theology- by mak¬ 
ing the goodness of God, which has regard to all 
men universally, still active ill His righteous¬ 
ness (which is Ills goudnes- in the presence of 
sin). He declared that, this thought lny implicitly 
in the well-known phrase of the divines at l)or- 
dxecht: 'Christum mortmim esse suffinentcr pro 
omnibus , sad ej/t car iter pro elect is ’ ; and to make 
plain wlint he believed to he it h meaning, lie changed 
it to : 1 Christum morluum esse sulfa tenter sod non 
art unlit cr pro omnibus .’ This gave him a hypo¬ 
thetical umversalism and a real limitation to t hose 
actually saved. (2) He broke down the bamer 
which 17th cent, divines had reared against, the 
possibility of the salvation of the heathen, by 
their statement that those to w horn the external 
call is not addieased cannot he held t,o he iccipicnts 
of the benefits of the saving work of Clnist. He 
taught, following Zwingli, that God in providence 
did bestow upon pious heat hen w hat in their ease 
did amount to an external call. This gave a leal 
and not a hypothetical, universal, external call, 
and with it the oiler of salvation to those who had 
not heard the Gospel message. (3) He widened 
the precisely lixed sphere of conversion l>y insisting 
that every illumination of the intellect was an 
analogue and prophecy of the spiritual enlighten¬ 
ment which produces conversion. 

Rut. while all these three conceptions were dis¬ 
cussed in his many treatises on Predestination, 
the controversy which followed the publication of 
his view's was really confined to the lirst line of 
thought. The question was asked, What changes 
this hypothetical universal reference into a real 
particular reference? Is it the action of God or of 
man? if the change arises from mail’s power to 
resist what God has purposed to do for all, then 
Amyraut was an Arminian, as the Dutch and the 
Swiss theologians asserted. Did the mystery of 
the change lie hidden in God? Then his theology 
did not ditler substantially from that of the divines 
of Dordrecht, save peihaps m sentiment. The 
latter was the view' taken by the Fiencli Reformed 
Church. Amyraut was summoned before the 
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National Synod of 1637 along with his friend Paul 
T»*Maid, pastor at Hlois. The accused were ener¬ 
getically defended, and allowed full Iibeity to ex- 
jdain their position. They were acquitted of all 
heresy. The accusation w as renewed at the National 
Synods of 1614 and 1615, with the same result. 
The Swiss theologians were, not satisfied. Their 
Formula Consensus Fnlesinrum 11 el vet ir arum Re- 
fonnnturum (1676) witnessed their piotest. 

The doctrine of Amy rant has maintained a firm 
hold on many evangelical Calvinists since Ins day. 
It was professed by Haxtci, Vines, and Calamy m 
the days of the Westminster Assembly. It w r as 
not, as w'e ean learn from the minutes, meant to 
he excluded by the definitions in the Westminster 
Confession. It was taught by Professors Balmer 
and Brown within the Secession Church in Scotland. 
It is part, of much modern evangelical theology. 

IjITkratckk Trvntf dr la Predestination et de ses jmneipes 
(Muumtir, 1631); Echantillon de lu doctrine de Calinn sur la 
Predestination (Saurnur, 1637, coiisistn of hix sermons); De la 
Justification (Nuuinur, 1638); De Procidentia Dei m inalo 
(Siuiniur, 1638), Defe.nsio doctrinal J. Valium de absolute repro- 
bat touts decrcta (Saumur, 1641); Dissertationes theological qua- 
tvor (Saurnur, 1641., in the TIicbob Salinurenaes); Exe ratal to de 
gialta universali (Saurnur, 1046); De.claratio Julei contra errorea 
Annmianorinn (Saumur, 1646, also m French); Du>i>utatu> de 
hbero homuus atbitno (Saurnur, 1647); Quick, Synod icon 
(London, 1601!), i»j* 352, 455, etc. Iaitcr liooks: J. J. Hottinger, 
Surnnctaet solid a ae genuma Formula Consensus . . . histona 
(Zmich, 1723), Walch, ReUgionsstreitigLeiten ausserhalb der 
luther Kxrchc (Jena, 1733), i |». 454 ff , Schweitzer, Die Prot. 
Pentraldoiwien in three Entuncklung der Reform Kirche 
(Zurich, 1856), Ebrard, Reform. K irchenzsitung (YAb'S) , Edmund 
Saitfey, Ainyraut, sa vie et ses eents (Farm, 1840); al»o llayle’s 
Diet., art. ‘ Ainyraut.’ TllOMAS M. LlNDSAY. 

ANABAPTISM. — I. HISTORY. — The Ana¬ 
baptists, or Katahaptists (lViedertaufer or Taufer) 
rose in close connexion with the early Reformers 
at Zurich, Wittenberg, and possibly elsewdiere. 
They spiead swiftly over those parts of Euiojie 
nfleeted by the Reformation, making a profound 
impression in the early years of that movement. 
All the leading Reformers (Luther, Zwingli, Bucer, 
Oeeolamoadius, Calvin, Knox, and many others) 
combated their views in one or more publications 
and disputations; their doctrines are condemned 
explicitly or by implication in all the leading creeds 
of the 16th and 17th cents. (Augslmrg, Parti. Artt. 
ix. xvi. ; Trent. Sosa. v. 4, ‘On Rapt.,’Can. xiii.; 
French, xxxv. ; ‘2nd Helv. Conf., Aitt. xx. xxx. ; 
RelgicConf , Art.xxxiv.; Scotch Conf., Art. xxiii.; 
Foimulaoi Concord, Art xii. ; Thirty-nine Artt. 
xxvii. xxwii. xxxix. ; Westminster Conf. xxviii.); 
and Calvin’s Institutes were originally written 
hugely to prove to Francis 1. that the Reformers 
were not all Anabaptists; they were put under 
the ban by the Diet, of the Empire in 1520; and 
most other civil governments, including that of 
England, took action against them. 

They were the radical party of the Reformation 
period, regal ding Luther and Zw’ingli as half- 
refornieis who had pulled down the old house 
without rebuilding in its place. Despairing of 
rcfoiming the old Church, they sought to build 
anew on the foundation of Scripture literally in¬ 
terpreted, without the help of the State or any 
other existing institution ; this religious ideal in¬ 
volved fundamental social and political changes 
(Beck, ( lescluchtshucher d. Wiedertaufer , p. 12). 
They diflered considerably among themselves in 
spirit, aim, and many more or less important 
points of doctrine, hut strove together towards a 
great and far-reaching reform. They sought to 
reform the work of the Reformers. 

The striking similarity between many of their doctrines and 
those of some earlier sects has Jed to an effort to show some 
historical connexion Hitachi ((leach, d. Pietismus) has sought 
to trace their doctrines to the spiritual Franciscans; Ludwig 
Keller and others have Bought to show some connexion with 
the Waldenses, who u little earlier were widely scattered over 
central Europe. The similarity in doctrines, Hpint, and orgamza- 1 


tion iB so marked as almost to compel belief In some sort of 
hiBtoncul succession ; and yet the effort to trace this connexion 
lias not so far been succcsshil. Moreover, several considerations 
militate against such a conclusion. (1) The Anabaptists them¬ 
selves were not conscious of such connexion, regarding them¬ 
selves as the spiritual children of a renewed study of the lilble. 
(:’) All their leaders, so fur as their lives are known, came out 
of the Catholic Chun-h (3) They had little or no communion 

probable that they, like the sect* of the Middle Ages, are the 
offspring of a renewed llible study, and that t.hn similarity is the 
result of independent llible study under similar circumstances 
and controlling itieas 

The history of the party can perhaps be best 
followed by dividing them into German, Swiss- 
Moravian, and Dutch Anabaptists. These divisions 
overlap more or less, hut they are largely distinct 
types. 

i. The German Anabaptists.—It is commonly 
held that the < Jerman Anabaptists rose withThomas 
Miinzer and Nicholas Storch at Zwickau in eastern 
Saxony. Miinzer, a well-educated man, deeply 
imbued with the mysticism of the later Middle 
Ages, a friend and follower of Luther, became 
pastor at Zwickau in 1520. Here he came under 
the influence of Nicholas Storch, a weaver, who 
had become deeply tinged with Bohemian views: 
chiliasm ; the rejection of oaths, magistracy, war¬ 
fare, and infant baptism ; and the insistence on com¬ 
munity of goods. Under this influence he at once 
began drastic reforms. With his approval Storch 
set up a new church on the Bohemian model, 
claiming new revelations and the special guidance 
of the Spirit. Their socialistic teachings and re¬ 
volutionary proceedings soon forced them to leave. 
Storch, in company with a former Wittenberg 
student named Stubrier, proceeded to Wittenberg in 
the hope of winning the support of the University 
for their views. Luther was then in hiding at the 
Wartburg; Carlstadt. and Cellarius, two of the 
professors of the University, were speedily won 
over by the new prophets, and even Melanchthon 
was deeply moved. Various reforms were put 
into cflect immediately. Luther, hearing of these 
radical proceedings, and believing they would 
bring the whole reform movement to ruin, hastened 
to Wittenberg in spite of the protest of his friends, 
and in eight powerful sermons succeeded in sup¬ 
pressing the movement at that place. Storch and 
eventually the tw r o professors whom he had w r on 
to his view's w r ere driven away, Melanchthon w r as 
saved, and the radical reforms revoked. Hence¬ 
forth Luther w r as one of the most powerful and 
uncompromising opponents of the A mi baptists. 
Storch now wandeied from place to place, and 
finally disappeared about 1525. 

Iu the meantime Munzer had visited l’rague for 
several months, had then laboured as pastor and 
agitator at several places in Thuringia, and had 
made a visit to southern Germany and the border 
of Switzerland in the interest of his views. He 
w r as becoming more socialistic, more chiliastic, more 
bitter towards the ruling and upper classes. At 
last in 1525 the peasant uprising broke out. It 
had his enthusiastic support, and shortly after its 
overthrow at Frankcnhausen he was arrested and 
executed. With this catastrophe the Anabaptist 
cause in Germany suffered a permanent defeat. 
Henceforth Anabaptism was associated in the 
minds of Germans with the wild socialism and 
chiliasm of Miinzer and the horrors of the Feasant 
War. And yet neither Munzer nor Storch ifc 
known to have been re-lmptized or to have practised 
believers’ baptism. Both opposed infant baptism 
hut Munzer specially provides for it in a German 
service which lie drew' up for the church of Alstedt 
in 1523. It is impossible to determine the extent 
to which these men preached the necessity of 
believers’ baptism, and thereby became the founders 
•f the Anabaptism of Hesse and other regions of 
vestern Germany. They were chiefly interested 
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in social Lstic-cliiliastic ideas, and probably did not 
press the demand for re-bnptism. If this be true, 
the Anabaptists of the HI line region had another 
origin, to be traced later. 

2. The Swiss-Moravian Anabaptists.—Bui linger 
says that the SwUs Anabaptists sucked their Ana- 
naptism from Munzer (liefor. Gesch. i. p. 224 f.). 
But this is improbable. Miinzer, as we have seen, 
did visit the border of Switzerland in 1524, and was 
in conference with sonic men who later adopted 
Anabaptism ; but in a letter still preserved (Cor¬ 
nelius, Gesch. d. Manat. Avfruhrs, ii. Beil. 1), 
written September 5, 1524, they show marked in¬ 
dependence, even chiding Munzer for some of his 
views. Moreover, the whole tone and spirit of the 
Swiss was different from that of Miinzer. Chiliasm 
and violence had no place in their scheme, and 
socialistic tendencies were much less prominent. 
Besides, there was in southern Germany and 
Switzerland at this time wide-spread doubt of the 
Scripturalness of infant baptism, Bucer, Oecolam- 
padius, and even Zwingli being in doubt (‘Vom 
Tauf, vom Wider tauf,’ etc., Opp. ii. p. 245, ib. i. 
]>. 239 f. ; Egli, Artensammlunq , 655, 692). 

These Anabaptists rose from the circle of 
Zwingh’s intimate friends and associates at Zurich. 
Zwingli had become pastor thereon 1st dan. 1519, 
find by his powerful evangelical preaching had by 
1523 brought ninny of the population to a readiness 
to abolish Catholic worship and doctrines. But he 
was anxious to avoid division and strife, and delayed 
action, hoping to convince the whole mass of the 
people and (lien proceed to refoiin with the authorit y 
of t lie cantonal government. Under these circum¬ 
stances then* spiang up a radical party who 
fa\ouml proceeding at once with reform 4 without 
tariying toi any.’ Moteover, their convictions on 
some points were in advance of Zwingli’s. They 
urged him to remove or destroy the images, abolish 
the Mass, begin the celebration of the Supper in 
both kinds, and finally, to set up a church com- 
posed of saints (believeis) only. His delay in 
adopting their eailiei demands and his Hat refusal 
to entertain the last led to a final break with the 
party in J523 oi 1524 (Bullmger, Der Winder taufcr 
Vrspravfj , HI. 9). 

The more prominent momherH of the party at this time were 
Simon Stumpf pastor at Ilongg, Kroschauer the famous printer, 
11« me Aheili, Andieas (dablclherg a cripple, Conrad (1 rebel 
ii miing man of austocratic family, Felix Man/., Wilhelm Koublin 
, Ludwig liatzer an it Hebraist and 

initiator of the I'rophets, and Georg Blauroek a converted 
vho was the most powerful popular preacher an lg 

Grebel and Man/, were the real leaders of the pari. _ 

Grebel waa trained ut Vienna and Paris, and possessed 
i fine Greek culture; Manz was an excellent Hebrew scholar, 
tally using his Hebrew Bible in preaching. These men 
... _ /mate meetings for Ihhle study, and here their views were 
gradually developed and perfected (Egh, oji cit No. 623). 
Early in lf>24 they reached the conclusion that infant baptism 
was without warrant in Scripture, was an invention of the Pope, 
yea of Satan himself, it was therefore invalid, was no baptism, 
and hem* the duty of beginning anew the haptism of believers 
was felt to rest upon them. This they proceeded to do in 
Dec. 1624 or Jan. 1526, when in a private house Grebel baptized 
Blauroek, who in turn Look a dipper (aimer) and baptized 
several others in the name of the Triuity (Egli, 030, 046). This 
was followed by the celebration of the Supper in the same 
simple way. 

The civil authorities now resorted to repressive 
measures. After a public disputation with the 
Anabaptists (17th Jan. 1525), it was decreed that 
all infants should he baptized within eight days, 
that all private religious meetings be abandoned, 
and that all foreign Anabaptists be banished. 
Soon afterwards several wore arrested, warned, 
threatened, and released. Continuing their activity, 
they were again arrested, thrown into prison, 
anti a second ineffective disputation was held on 
20th March. On 5th April most of them escaped 
from prison, arid leaving for a brief period the 
(’anton of Zurich comparatively quiet, they spread 
their views far and wide in other cantons. Re¬ 


newed activity in Zurich was met by increasing 
severity on the pail of the authorities. In Jan. 
1526 the fine to lie imposed for re-baptizing was 
raised to five pounds, and in March eighteen persons 
were thrown into prison and ordered to be fed on 
bread and water till they ‘die and rot.’ Further, 
baptizing or aiding and abetting the same was to 
be punished by drowning. Soon afterwards the 
prisoners were released, on what teims is unknown. 
Manz and Blauroek were again arrested in the 
territory of Ziirieh early in 1527. Soon afterwards 
Manz was drowned, while Blauroek was beaten 
through tho streets and sent into banishment with 
the death penalty hanging over him m case of 
return. 

In August 1527, Ziirieh proposed the adoption of 
uniform measures for the suppression of the Ana¬ 
baptists by the cantons aflected, viz. Basel, Berne, 
Scuairhausen, Chur, Appenzell, and St. Gall. 
These cantons had probably all received these 
views from Zurich (but see Al uller, Gesch. d. Her. 
Taufer , p. 52f.)in the early stages of the move¬ 
ment. 

The Anabaptist# appeared in Basel in the Bummer of 1625, 
and for nearly a year enjoyed comparative peace. In June 1620 
they were banished five miles from the citv, and a month later at¬ 
tendance on their secret meetings was forbidden. Notw ilhstand- 
ing Ones, imprisonment, and public Hoggings, they multiplied 
rapidly in the country districts throughout the year J527, 
They first appeared m the territory of Berne in 1626, but gave little 
trouble heforo 1627, when persecution in Basel ami elsewhere 
drove them into thiB canton in great numbers In St. Gall 
they are found early, and achieved a signal success. The founder 
and’ leader waH Wolfgang Uolimann, who waB converted and 
baptized (immersed naked) in tho Hlune at SchutThausen in 
Feb 1525. Grebel himself preached in St. Gall for two weeks 
in March with great power and success By Easier tho Ana- 
baptiBts numbered five hundred souls, and their influence was 
so great that tho authorities felt compelled to deal gently with 
them. The foreign AnahaptiMts were banished, and the nativi 
'mpt, _ ' uld 

he decided by the Council. Zwingli was alarmed by the rapidity 
of their growth, and persuuded Varlian, who was the leading 
statesman of the canton and a brothor-in-law of Grebel, to 
oppose them, dedicating his book Lem TavJ, etc., to Vadian at 
the end of May. Notwithstanding the earnest entreaties of 
Grebel (Cornelius, Gesch Munster. Aufruhrs, ii. 260), Vadian 
turned against them. After a disputation early in June, the 
Couucil ordered the AnaliaptiBts to cease baptizing altogether, 
and to cease teaching outHide one of the chinches which was 
opened to them. Severe measures were enforced against them, 
ami by 1627 the strength of the movement was broken 

In similar ways Aimiiapnsni li.nl been planted in Chur, Appen- 
zell, and SchatFhauscn in Nchatlhniiscn it seemed for a tune 
that I)r. Sebastian Hofmeistei, the leading preacher of the 
canton, would be won fot the Anabaptists (Egli, 674) 

The efforts of Zurich to secure the adoption of 
uniform regulations against t he Anabaptists in 
August 1527 were unsuccessful ; hut all the cantons 
agreed to proceed more strenuously towards their 
extermination. It now became very difficult. for 
the leaders to find hiding-places in Switzerland, 
and the emigration to the Austrian lands and 
Moravia which had begun several months earlier 
was greatlv accelerated. Still many lingered and 
worked in Switzerland, and still the measures for 
their suppression increased in seventy. In the 
canton of Zurich six were executed between 1527 
and 1532, and one in the Catholic canton of Zug 
(Nitsche, Gesch d. Wiedcrtaujer (1885), p. 97). 
Twenty years latei, BullingcrtiLiU complains bittci Iv 
of their great numbers, and the time of then com¬ 
plete disappearance from the canton is unknown 

After tho Reformation was legally introduced into Basel in 
1629, the government proceeded against, the Anabaptists more 
vigorous^ On 12th Jan. 1530, Hans Ludi was beheaded, and 
a year later two others were drowned (Burckhardt, p. 41). 
Others, both men and w-onien, wore exposed in the pillory, 
ducked, beaten, ami banished, and it is probable that others 

but they lingered on amid perpetual persecution through the 
10th ami 17th centuries 

Berne proceeded against the Anabaptists more vigorously 
after 1527. In 1628, during the great disputation which led thiR 
canton to accept the Reformation, eight Anabaptists were 
arreHted and thrown into prison. V\ hen Zwingli and others 
failed to convince them of their errors, they were banished 
under penalty of death if the\ returned During the vears 
1528-1529 frequent, cases were brought before the authorities; 
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disputations with Pflster Meyer in 1631 and at Zoflnuren in 1632 
failed to retard their growth. Herne then proceeded to blood, 
and between the years 1628 and 1671 no fewer than forty were 
executed (Muller, p. 78 f.). Hut even this severity was not 
sufficient to root them out of this canton. During the succeed¬ 
ing centuries they were sent to the galleys, deported, banished, 
persecuted ; but they have maintained their existence to the 
present Umo. 

In St. (Jail, persecution drove the Anabaptists, especially the 
women, to the most absurd and childiHh and even immoral 
practices (Kessler, Sabbata) One case in particular wrought 
disastor to the Anabaptist name and cause. On 7th Feb. 1626, 
a half-witted man named Schugger struck off his brother’s head 
* by the will of God.’ Later Anabaptists denied all connexion 
with this incident, but they could not escape the consequences 
of the deed. Anabaptists lingered in this canton till the 17th 
century. 

By 1532 all the leaders, such as G rebel, Manz, 
Blaurock, Denck, llafzer, and Iiiibmaier, were 
dead, hundreds had been forced to recant, many 
had died in prison, and perhaps thousands had 
been driven from the country. The movement in 
Switzerland lay in ruins, destroyed by the civil 
power. The causes of this bitter persecution are 
not far to seek. The Anabaptists in this region, 
with few exceptions, were quiet, pious, law-abiding 
people, with some oddities due to their strictness 
(Kessler, Sabbata, i. 272). Even liullinger admits 
that they had the appearance of unusual piety. 
But they made what seemed at that time impos¬ 
sible demands : a Church composed of believers only, 
rigid discipline for moral offences, complete free¬ 
dom for the Church and the individual conscience. 
Failing to obtain their demands, they divided arid 
weakened the Reformers, causing endless strife 
and difficulty. Their icfusal to hear arms, to 
serve as civil officers or take the oath, made them 
dangerous to the State, while their attitude 
towards property, usury, and certain forms of 
taxes threatened the whole social order. Hence 
suppression and extermination were felt to be the 
only paths to safety. 

T'he intimate relations of the south German 
cities with Switzerland made them peculiarly sus¬ 
ceptible to all spiritual and religious movements 
in that country. Accordingly wc find large Ana¬ 
baptist circles in S trass burg, Worms, Nuiembeig, 
and Augsburg quite early. In these circles such 
leaders as Ludwig Ilatzer, Ilans Denck, and Ilans 
Hut were Avon for the Anabaptist cause. One of 
the most important conquests was in the small 
border town of Waldshut, in Austrian territory. 
Here Dr. Balthasar Hubmaier, a gifted scholar 
and eloquent preacher, some time reetor of the 
Univeisity of Ingolstadt. and Cathedral preacher 
at Regensburg, Avas the leading pastor. He Avas 
early convened to Reformed views, and in 1524 
succeeded in introducing them into the. city. But 
he was unable to stop here. Gradually he found 
himself compelled to accept Anabaptist views; 
about Easter 1525 lie and some sixty members of 
his church Avere re-baptized. This avhs lollowed 
soon aftenvards by the baptism of several hundred 
others, and the Anubaptists seemed to be in a fair 
way to Avm the town. But for some months the 
Austi inn authorities, avIio Avere sti ict Catholics, had 
been threatening to punish the toAvn for its evangeli¬ 
cal doings. Hitherto the support of Zurich had em¬ 
boldened Wahlshut to perseveie. The Anabaptist 
defection caused the Avitlidrawal of this support, 
ami in December the storm broke over the devoted 
city. Hubmaier fled to Zurich, was arrested as an 
Anabaptist, imprisoned, and forced to recant as the 
price of liberty. Released on 11th April, 1526,helled 
through Constance to Augsburg, and thence in .June 
to Nikolsburg in Moravia, Avhere his persecuted 
brethmn Avere already gathering. 

Driven from Switzeiland, the Anabaptists fled 
eastward into the Austrian lands from 1526 on- 
AA r ards. Their doctrines found ready acceptance, 
and soon large bodies had been gathered at 


Rotlenbeig, Kitzbiichl, Brixcn, Bozen, Linz, 
Ktcyer, and elsewhere. Here they came under 
Catholic governments which bunted them down, 
if possible, even more strenuously than the Swiss. 
King Ferdinand himself Avas very active in the 
Avork of extermination, and in a few years hun¬ 
dreds had sullerod martyrdom. Protected by the 
character of the country and the sympathy of the 
common people, the Anabaptists continued to 
maintain an existence for moie than a century, 
until the Catholic ieaction swept all forms of 
evangelical life in these regions out of existence. 

Persecution in the Austrian lands drove the 
Anabaptists onwaid into Moravia, Bohemia, and 
Poland. The religious history and the social and 
political condition of these lands made them an 
asylum for various sects, and here for a brief 
period the Anabaptists found rest and safety. At 
Nikolsburg, under the protection of the lords of 
Lichtenstein, they fouud ‘a goodly land,’ a new 
Jerusalem, from 1526 onwards. Timber they 
streamed in great numbers from Switzerland, the 
Austrian lands, Germany, and elsewhere; natives 
were converted to their vie.Avs, and soon they 
numbered thousands. Among the first to arrive 
was Hubmaier. Learned, eloquent, free from 
fanaticism, Avithout rancour m debate, a careful 
exegete, possessed of an excellent, literary style, 
lie was the chief ornament of the sect. Within 
little more than a year he published no fewei t han 
fifteen tracts, in AAliich he set forth with force 
and clearness the great principles that characterized 
his people. Had he lived, their history might have 
been dillerent. But the Austrian authorities soon 
learned ot the presence in their dominions of this 
fugitive from Wahlshut, and demanded his appre¬ 
hension as a traitoi. After some delay, the lords 
of Lichtenstein deliveicd him up in July, 1527. 
He was impiisoned at Vienna, where he was 
burned at the stake on 10th Match, 1528. Thus 
icrished the most important of all the Anabaptist 
eaders. 

The community in Nikolsbuig could ill afloid to 
lose a man of such wisdom and sanity. Alieady 
in 1526 Ilans Hut, one ot Miinzer’s folloAvers who 
had escaped from Get many, appealed among the 
brethren as a poAveitul and impressive herald of 
Christ’s speedy return, a determined opponent of 
magistracy ami war. Others soon began to agitate 
in favoui of community of goods. Hubmaier had 
opposed all these views, but lint’s enthusiasm had 
won many of the biethreu before his expulsion by 
the Lichtensteins. They soon felt compelled to 
banish his followers, who were now peilmps a 
majority of the hiethren. The moderates remained 
at Nikolsburg under the leadership of Spitalmaiei 
as chief pastor, but they Avere never again the 
most influential party. The radicals settled at 
Ausleilitz, ami soon became a thriving community, 
with branches at Bruim and elsewhere. Cbielly 
through the missionary labours of Jacob Muter, a 
noble and zealous leader, their persecuted brethren 
in the Austrian lands were induced to immigrate 
in large numbers. They built great communal 
houses, became experts in agriculture ami stock- 
raising, and in the manufacture of many important 
articles of commeiee. Their value was recognized 
by their lords, avIio protected them as far as 
possible; but after the Munster horror in 1535 a 
terrible persecution broke over them. Their 
houses were broken up, and they were driven 
forth into other lands. As persecution subsided, 
they returned and took up their work again. 
After another period of persecution, which lasted 
A\illi more or less severity from ’547 to 1554, they 
enjoyed great, prosperity till 1592, Avlien they 
probably numbered some 70,000 souls. They had 
suilcred from frequent internal strifes, and were 
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now caught in the great Catholic reaction led by 
the Jesuits, and gradually declined. Greatly 
reduced by the Thirty Years’ War, they weie 
completely ruined by later invasions of Turks and 
others, as well as by persecution. Some of them 
fled to Hungary and Transylvania, where they 
disappear in the 18th century. Others fled to 
southern Kussia, whence a remnant removed in 
1874 to South Dakota, in the United States, where 
they still preserve their communal life. 

The Anabaptists of two other regions, both with 
some relations to the Swiss-Moravian movement, 
must he mentioned in this connexion. About 
1526, in connexion with the work of Scliwonckfehlt, 
the Anabaptists appeared in Silesia. Soon they 
had flourishing congregations in several important 
cities, but persecution from 1528 onwards gradually 
exterminated them. 

By the middle of the 16th cent, there was a 
strong Anabaptist body in N.E. Italy, chiefly 
anti-Trinitarian in Cliristology. The Inquisition 
then got on their track, and in a few years the 
movement was stifled. Many of them fled to 
l’olaml, where they built up a flourishing con¬ 
nexion. In 1605 they issued the Racovian Cate¬ 
chism, which piovides for immersion as the inode 
of baptism. Though they weie Sociuians, they 
believed in the authority of Scripture and the 
lordship of Christ. They sutleied the fortunes of 
the other evangelicals in this region during the 
Counter-ltef ormation. 

3 . The Anabaptists of the Rhine regions.—As 
far as their lustoiy can he tiaeed, the Anabaptists 
of the lower Khme-lands owe their origin snd 
peculiarities chiefly to Melchior Hofmann. This 
\\ondei 1 ill man was bom in Hull, Swabia, and was 
a tuiiier by trade, lie early accepted Luther’s 
view's, and by 1525 was a zealous evangelical 
preacher in North Germany. He was without 
education, hut eaily acquued a remarkable, know¬ 
ledge of the text of Scripture, along with an 
intense inteicst. in the prophetic anil apocalyptic 
portions, lie developed a burning enthusiasm as 
well as a powerful eloquence m propagating 
the Lutheran view's. His Zealand power usually 
aroused intense opposition, and frequently occa¬ 
sioned riot and sometimes bloodshed, lie moved 
lupidly from place to place, and always made 
.1 piofouud impicssion. In 1525 he was in 
Wolinar, in Livonia; banished from there, in 1524 
he was in Dorpat; in 1526 he was 111 Sweden, 
at Stockholm ; in 1527, at Liibeck ; then at Kiel, 
when: lie made a proiound impicssion 011 King 
Frederick I. of Denmark. 1 finished from there, 
he enteied East Friesland, with CarlstadL, where 
he threw himself into the controversy lietwccu 
the followers of Luther and Zw'ingli over the 
Supper, supporting the latter party, and by Ills 
power and eloquence canyiug the day for his 
views. In June. 1529 lie reached Strassburg. Hy 
this time he had developed most of the peculiarities 
of his system, including the allegorical method of 
interpreting Scripture, a glowing chiliasm which 
lixed the beginning of the reign of Christ on earth 
in the year 1555, the assertion that the human 
nature of Christ was not derived from Mary, and, 
therefore, not ordinary flesh, a denial of the oath, 
etc. During this visit he is supposed to have 
come in contact with Anabaptists, who were then 
numerous in Strassburg, and to have been baptized 
into their fellowship. Returning to East Friesland 
in May, 1550, lie begun a truly wonderful Ana¬ 
baptist propaganda, which extended, with brief 
interruptions, to 1555, and covered much of the Low 
Countries. Most of the Lutheran and Zwinglian 
work was swept away, and it is probable that the 
majority of Evangelicals in the Netherlands from 
1533 to 1566 were of the Ilofmannite type. In 


1531 he suspended baptisms tor two years, 
intimating that the Lord would then come to 
assume the reins of government at Strassburg, 
and bring the era of righteousness and peace for 
all the oppressed. The ellect was magical, the 
religious and social excitement intense In order 
to be present when the Loid came, he quietly 
returned to Strassburg eaily in 1533. lie was 
soon apprehended ami thrown into prison, where 
he died ten years later. Hut the seed which 
Munzer and others had sown was destined to beai 
some horrible fruit. 

The episcopal city of Minister, in Westphalia, 
had been ruled hy a succession of exceedingly 
dissolute and oppiessive bishops, who, however, 
succeeded in holding inform at hay for several 
years. But in 1529 Bernaid ltothmann, a gifted 
young preacher near Munstei, began to preach 
evangelical doctrines. He was suspended, blit 
returned to his work in 1531, and soon made an 
alliance with Knippeidollinck and the social 
deiuoeiacy of the city. The bishop was driven 
away in 1532, and the next year relorm was 
introduced. Persecuted Evangelicals from sui- 
rounding legions found their way into Munster, 
and there was great lejnicing and naturally great 
excitement over this new tnumph of the truth. 
Heinrich Koll, a fugitive from Clove, became an 
advocate oi believers’ baptism in 1532, and the 
next year Kothuiaini reached the same conclusion, 
and began a crusade against in taut baptism. He 
was followed by a number of the leading men of 
the city. The City Council undertook to force 
the preachers to ailministei infant baptism, but 
popular sentiment was so stiong as to pi event the 
execution of their will. This was the tense and 
excited condition of the. city towaids the end of 
1533; Anabaptists, Lutherans, Catholics, and 
social democrats were all stniggling toi suprem¬ 
acy, when a hoide of still moie excited Anabaptists 
pouied into the city trom the Netherlands, believ¬ 
ing it to be the houi for setting up Christ's kingdom 
at Munster as the New Jerusalem. 

Jau Matthys, a baker of Haarlem, a disciple of 
Hofmann, mspiied with u famdical hatred of the 
upper classes, now proclaimed himsell the promised 
irophet Enoch, and 01 deled the icsiimpMon of 
Kiptism as a final preparation for the coming 
King. Iu a short time thousands were baptized. 
In January 1534 two of his missionaries entered 
Munster, where they baptized ltothmann and other 
leaders, and announced the. setting up of the 
earthly kingdom, in which there should bo no 
magistracy, no law, no marriage, and no private 
property. Soon John of Lo\den, a gifted young 
man of twenty-five years, appealed and took o\er 
the leadership of the new' theocracy. Catholics 
and Lutherans fled, and the city fell completely 
into the hands of these fanatical Anabaptists. 
Matthys now' declared Munster to he the New 
Jerusalem, and invited all the oppressed Ana¬ 
baptists thither. Thousands of deluded and 
persecuted people sought to reach this place of 
safety and happiness, only to he destroyed on the 
w r ay or ruinou at last in the city. The city was 
soon besiege.il hy the forces of the bishop, assisted 
by neighbouring princes, while within its Avails 
murder, polygamy, and crime ran riot. After 
more than a year of ever increasing shame, the 
teniblc orgy ended in massacre and cruel torture 
in 1535. 

The effect of this Miinster kingdom was most 
disastrous to the Anabaptists. Everywhere per¬ 
secuting measuies were sharpened, and the name 
became a byword and a hissing throughout 
Europe. This episode was regarded as the 
legitimate outcome of Anabaptist principles. 

Menno Simons gathered up the fragments of 
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the quiet Anabaptists and re-organized them in 
1536, at the same time disclaiming all connexion 
with the Munster fanatics. From him they have 
been called Mennonites (wh. see), and in Holland 
and America they still constitute a respectable 
folk. 

Before and after the Miinster episode some 
Anabaptists found their way to the eastern 
sections of England, where they were severely 
persecuted. It is possible, indeed probable, that 
there iB some connexion between them and the 
Independents, English Baptists, and Quakers, all 
of whom show some of the peculiarities of the 
Anabaptists. 

II. SYSTEM. —Anabaptism affords a case of 
arrested development with scarcely a parallel in 
Christian history. Arising spontaneously at differ¬ 
ent points, the movement seized Central Europe 
with a powerful grip, and bade fair to divide the 
population with other forms of Protestantism. But 
the machinery of ecclesiastical and civil govern¬ 
ment was soon set in motion to suppress it, and 
in ten years there remained only a persecuted, 
fanatical remnant of the once powerful movement. 
Without any great leader to crystallize its doc¬ 
trines, and suffering persecution from t he beginning, 
the party never attained unity and harmony. It 
is, therefore, often necessary to set forth the pre¬ 
vailing tendency, and at the same time to point 
out important variations from the general trend. 

The immediate, direct accountability of each 
individual soul to God in all religions things was 
the fundamental principle of the Anabaptists. No 
institution, sacred or secular, no ordinance, no 
parent or priest, could mediate between the soul 
and God. Communication between the two was 
open; they must approach each other through 
Jesus Christ. This principle determined the char¬ 
acter of their religious views; and its corollary, 
the absolute hiolhcrhood of believers, determined 
their conception of all human relations, their atti¬ 
tude towards society and the State. Both these 
principles they regarded as revealed and illumin¬ 
ated by the Scriptures, which, when properly inter¬ 
preted, were authoritative for all the relations and 
duties of life. For their proper interpretation, only 
>iety and spiritual enlightenment were necessary; 
earning might he useful or harmful, according to 
the spirit of the interpreter. In order to set forth 
their tenets in more detail, it is best to group them 
under the three heads of Religious, Political, and 
Social. 

i. Religious views. — (1) In general, the Ana¬ 
baptists accepted the common Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant doctrine of < iod as set forth in the Apostles’ 
and the Nicene Creeds. A few, like Derick and 
Ilatzer, doubted, or denied, the essential Deity of 
Christ ; and, on the other hand, Melchior Hofmann 
and his followers denied the humanity of Christ, 
maintaining that His was a sort of heavenly flesh, 
descended through Mary, but without essential 
relations to humanity. 

(2) They opposed the Augustinian theology of 
the Reformers, insisting vehemently on the free¬ 
dom of the will and complete moral responsibility. 
The theology of Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin ap¬ 
peared to them to be contrary to the Scriptures, 
dishonouring to God, and dangerous to morality. 
In these views they anticipated Arminius by al¬ 
most a century. 

(3) The Anabaptists maintained the right of the 
individual to interpret Scripture for himself; and 
'.ome of them, at least, asserted the superior 
authority and sanctity of the NT over the OT as 
the fuller, clearer revelation of God, thus approxi¬ 
mating to the modern view of a progressive revela¬ 
tion. Pfister Meier says : ‘ I obey that in the Old 
Testament which I find confirmed in the New.’ i 


The chief qualification for correct interpretation of 
the Scripture was the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit—a doctrine which was strongly emphasized. 
It was charged that they claimed to have revela¬ 
tions and visions whirl) they regarded as more 
important than Scripture; hut this charge was 
irohahly an exaggeration of their real belief m the 
act anti importance of spiritual illumination. 

(4) The true Church was composed of believers 
only—‘ saints.’ Despairing of bringing the State 
Church to this standard, they proceeded to set up 
a new Church on this model, thereby introducing 
sell ism into the Protestant ranks. The purity of 
the Church was to be secured by the baptism of be¬ 
lievers only, and preserved by the exercise of strict 
discipline, (a) Infant baptism was regarded as 
without warrant in Scripture, contiary to the prin¬ 
ciple of voluntary action in religion, an invention 
of the devil, and the chief source of the corruption 
in the Church and of its subjection to the State. 
In its stead they practised believers’ baptism, ad¬ 
ministering thente to those who had been baptized 
in infancy, thus winning the name ‘Anabaptists’ 
— re-haptizers — from their opponents; but the 
name and its implication they earnestly repudi¬ 
ated, declaring that so-called baptism in infancy 
was no baptism, and clnimmg for themselves the 
name of ‘ brethren ’ or * disciples.’ Infant baptism, 
the repudiation of which was the most obvious 
characteristic of the sect, became the chief battle- 
giound of the parties. The mode of baptism was 
never a matter of discussion. Most of them prac¬ 
tised allusion, the form tlien prevalent on the 
Continent; but some of the Swish and Polish 
Anabaptists insisted on immersion as the only 
admissible form, thus anticipating the modern 
Baptist position, (b) The means of preserving 
the Church pure was the constant application of 
rigid discipline for moral oflences. Unconverted 
and immoral members were severed from the body 
relentlessly, the party doubtless going to extremes 
in this respect. Discipline was exercised by the 
democrat ic action of the congregation i at her than 
by the officers of the Church or by the cnil power. 
On all these points they came into sharp collision 
with the State Chuicli. They strove to reproduce 
in themselves the life of Christ, and in their Church 
the life of primitive Christianity, laying great em¬ 
phasis on the imitation of Christ. \\'bile admitting 
that they had the appearance of unusual purity of 
life, their opponents declared them to he hypocrites 
and guilty oi grave moral lapses. A few cases, due 
to fanaticism, especially among the followers of 
John of Leyden and others of what may he termed 
the ‘fanatical’ Anabaptist school, seem to he 
proven ; but, beyond dispute, they in general lived 
quiet and harmless lives, in striking contrast to the 
society about them. 

(5) The ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper had no sacramental significance. Bap¬ 
tism was rather a declaration of faith and forgive¬ 
ness than a sacrament of cleansing or regeneration. 
They were charged with laying an over-emphasis 
on baptism ; but, as a matter of fact, its place in 
their scheme was not so important as in tiiat of 
Luther. They insisted on helieiers’ baptism, be¬ 
cause they regarded it as Scriptural and neces¬ 
sary to the purity of the Church ; Luther insisted 
on infant baptism, because he regarded it as 
necessary to the regeneration of the individual. 
They believed that infants dying in infancy are 
saved Mit.hout the necessity of baptism. They 
agreed with Zwingli in regarding the Supper as a 
memorial ordinance, rejecting Catholic, Lutheran, 
,nd Oalvinistic views. 

(6) Not much is known of the officers and organi 
cation of the Anabaptists. Ordination seems to 
!iave been in abeyance in the earlier stages of (li<- 
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movement, which was a great outburst of mission¬ 
ary activity among laymen. When charged with 
preaching in improper places and without proper 
authority, they claimed the authority of a l)ivine 
call which needed no ecclesiastical ordination or 
State authorization. Later abuses in their own 
ranks forced them to adopt ordination. Preachers 
were chosen by lot and ordained by the congrega¬ 
tion as a recognition of the Divine call, which they 
shill regarded as the necessary part of their quali¬ 
fication for preaching. They rejected with decision 
the principle of State support in every form, anti 
claimed that preachers ought to he supported by 
the free-will offerings of the congregation when 
located, and by Christian hospitality when travel¬ 
ling. They reproached the ministers of the State 
Church with inactivity and want of care for the 
people, among whom they should go as shepherds 
among the sheep. 

(7) On eschatology there were great differences 
of opinion. The majority, perhaps, held sane and 
Biblical views; hut expectation of the early return 
of Christ, bred the wildest fanaticism in others. 
From the belief of Hofmann that Cluist was soon 
to set up llis Kingdom on earth anti destroy the 
wicked, it. was hut a step to an effort to set up 
the Kingdom by destroying the wicked, and we 
have the ‘fanatical’ Anabaptists and John of 
Leyden’s horrible ‘kingdom’ at Munster as the 
outcome. Thomas Munzer also had believed in 
the use of the sword, and his powerful personality 
had given the whole movement in Germany a 
fanatical and dangerous ehihastic bent, which 
brought ruin on his cause. 

( 8 ) Anabaptist worship was necessarily very 
simple. Persecution and the lack of church build¬ 
ings made it necessary to worship in small com¬ 
panies, in such a fashion as to attract as little 
attention as possible. In the earlier years worship 
probably consisted almost wholly of prayer and in¬ 
struction ; later, singing occupied a large place. 
Their own compositions were set. to popular music 
and sung far and wide. These songs, often written 
in prison, reveal profound religious feeling and un¬ 
wavering faith and hope (cf. Wolkan, Licder der 
Wiedrrtavfer , Aus liundt). 

2 . Political views. — ( 1 ) The Anabaptists re¬ 
garded the State as a necessary evil, ordained of 
God indeed, and therefore to he obeyed where its 
obligations were not in conflict with conscience, 
'flic charge that they were opposed to magistracy 
altogether is without foundation in fact.. They 
denied the supremacy of the State in the realm of 
conscience, and resisted its assumption of authority 
here, even to death ; as to other things they incul¬ 
cated obedience. The conscience was absolutely 
free under God. The State had no religious duties; 
it was needed only to protect the good and punish 
the wicked. This doctrine involved complete dis¬ 
establishment ; universal toleration; freedom of 
worship, organization, and teaching. These views 
came to full, clear, and vigorous expression in 
Hiibmaier especially. Repudiated and execrated 
then, this contention has been adopted in modern 
times with more or less completeness by all civil¬ 
ized lands. 

(2) Many of the Anabaptists maintained that no 
Christian could hold civil office, because such eleva¬ 
tion was in conflict with the principle of Christian 
brotherhood and equality; oesides, it often re¬ 
quired the infliction of capital punishment, and to 
kill was under no circumstances permissible to a 
Christian. This tenet, regarded by their opponents 
as destructive of all government, was not so under¬ 
stood by themselves. They did not believe capital 
punishment was necessary to the suppression of 
crime, nor did they regarrl all who bore the Chris¬ 
tian name as Christians. Their opponents said: ‘ If 


no Christian can act as magistrate, we must go to 
the heathen or Turks for governors.’ * No,’ replied 
the Anabaptists, ‘there are hut few Christians 
even in Christian lands, and hosts of men are left 
for rulers.’ llie diflerent meanings attached by 
the two parties to the word ‘ Christian ’ were the 
source of the misunderstanding. Their anticipa¬ 
tion of the modern movement for the abolition of 
capital punishment is noteworthy. Iluhmaier and 
others, however, maintained the right of a Chris¬ 
tian to hold civil office. 

(3) They opposed the oath under any and all 
circumstances, on purely Biblical ground's (Mt 5 M ). 
This, again, was regarded by Zwingli and others as 
destructive of civil government, which was thought 
to rest upon the inviolability of the oath. No such 
importance and sacredness were attached to it by 
the Anabaptists, who taught that one’s assertion 
should he as sacredly kept as the oath. Under the 
threat of execution they sometimes took the oath ; 
hut it was not regarded as binding, because taken 
under duress. 

(4) The Anabaptists were relentless opponents of 
war as the great destroyer of human life, which 
they held to be inviolable. Under pressure they 
paid war taxes, assisted ill building fortifications, 
and rendered other services of this kind ; but they 
suffered imprisonment and death rather than hear 
arms. The Munster kingdom was a hideous cari¬ 
cature of the whole movement, and cannot he 
cited in opposition to this statement. Indeed, the 
Anabaptists’ insistence upon peace was the main 
cause of the constant war made upon them. The 
military basis of society in the 16th cent, made such 
advocates of peace appear exceedingly dangerous 
to national existence; hut this cause of hitter 
denunciation and persecution may yet become their 
crown of glory as the world swings into the era of 
universal peace. 

3 . Social and economic views.—(1) In imitation of 
the primitive Christian Church, the Anabaptists 
were strongly inclined to a voluntary and benevo¬ 
lent communism in the acquisition and administra¬ 
tion of property (Ac 2 44t ). This opinion, which 
appears m the earliest stages of the movement, was 
fully developed in Moravia, where many of them 
lived and worked in great communal settlements 
(Loserth, Communisms , etc.). Among the German 
and Dutch Anabaptists appeared a tendency to¬ 
wards enforced communism, as seen in Thomas 
Miinzer and in the Munster kingdom. But a larjje 
part, perhaps a majority, of the Anabaptists, did 
not favour actual communism in any form ; they 
strenuously maintained, however, that all property 
belonged primarily to the Lord, and must tie freely 
used in ministering to the needy. They conceived 
themselves in the position of stewards, under solemn 
obligation to administer the Lord’s money for the 
highest good of mankind. 

( 2 ) They opposed the lending of money at interest, 
refused to accept interest themselves, and paid it 
unwillingly to others. Money, they held, should 
lie lent tor the benefit of the borrower rather than 
the lender. Proper fraternal relations forbade the 
exploitation of the needs of a brother; besides, 
the practice was regarded as contrary to the explicit 
teaching of Scripture (Dt 23 19f -, Ps 15 8 ). 

(3) They refused to pay ecclesiastical taxes, be¬ 
lieving that religion should be supported by the 
voluntary gifts of religious people. 

Glancing backwards over their views, we 
see that the Anabaptists were several centuries 
in advance of their age. They were the modem 
men of their time. Some of their tenets, then 
universally anathematized and persecuted, have 
been adopted by all civilized lands, e.g. universal 
religious toleration; others have been widely incor¬ 
porated in the newer lands (America and Australia), 
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and are making headway in the older societies, 
e.« 7 . complete separation of Church and State ; yet 
olheis aie still objects of endeavour, only seen as 
far-off boons, as, for example, abolition of war ; 
some, as communism, are not likely ever to be 
adopted widely. It is remarkable that these simple 

i ieonle should have drawn from afresh study of the 
Jibio so many great ideas that still float before the 
race as high and distant ideals. 

Litkratirb.—A nabaptist writings and disputations, now very 
rare and widely scattered in the libraries of Europe, of which 
but few have lirc-n reprinted or translated ; the pertinent 
writings of their opponents in lfith cent . various court records, 
published and unpublished, and a few chronicles. The earlier 
writers on the Arc*baptists, such as Fischer, Oast, Meschovius, 
Ottius, Sender, and others, are more or less partisan and un¬ 
reliable The large lecent literature, of which only a few of 
the more important works can lie mentioned, is more just. 
The first-hand treatments are. in German for the most part, 
though there are several excellent works in English and a few 
ill French.—H. Barge, Andreas Bodenstem von JiarlstaUt, 
Leipzig, 1005 ; J. von Beck, (fesrktehtsbvcher d. Wiedertavfer 
ill Oexterreich- Unyarn von 15tt> bis J7Sf>, Vienna, 1883 ; K. W. 
Bouterwek, Zur'Lit. u. Gexch. d. Wiedertavfer, bexonders in 
den Ilhanlmulen, Bonn, 1804; P. Buickhardt, Die Raster 
Tavfer , Basel, 1898; H. S. Burrage, IJist of the Anabaptists 
in Switzerland!, Philadelphia, 1 Vd ; C. A. Cornelius, llenchte 
d. Auijenzeuyen nber das Ministensche WittLerUtufcrreick, 
1868, Gexch. d M nnstenxchen Avfruhrs, Leipzig, 1866; 
H. Detmer, Bamhard Jtothmann, Munster, 151(14 ; E. Egli, 
Actenxammlung z. Gexch. d. Zurtchcr Reformation, Zurich, 
1871), also Ihe St Gallur Tuufer, Zurich, 1887, and Die Zur- 
inker Wiedertavfer zur Reformatio nsze it, Zurich, 1878; M. 
Geisberg, Die Munstenxehen Wiedertavfer, Strassburg, 1907 ; 
C. Gerbert, Gexch. it. St i axxburqer Sertenbewegung :. Zed d 
Reformation , 152/,-Sh, Strassburg, 1889, K Hase, Dos Reich 
d. Wiedertavfer, Leipzig, 1800, R Heath, A nabaptism from 
its Rise at Zwickau to its Fall at Munster, 1521 to lodO, London, 
1896; L. Keller, Ein A posted d. Wiedertavfer (Derick), 
fiCip/ig, and Gexch. d. Wiedertavfer u. ihres fietchs zu 

Munster, Aluuster, 18S0; J. Losertli, Der Anabaptismus in 
Tirol, Vienna, 189‘J, also Vmnmnnixmux d AJahrischen Wtcder- 
tavferm 10 u. 17 Jdhi hundert, Vienna,I1S94, Die Stmlt Wald shut 
u. d vordeiosterreichixehe Regie rung tn d. Jahren, 152.,-h, 
Vienna, 1891, Doctor Balthasar Hub mater u. d. A ifunge d. 
Wiedertaufe in Muhren, Brunn, 1898, Georg Blau rock u. d 
Anfangc d. Anabn fit minus in Graubundten u. Tirol, Berlin, 
1899; O. Merx, Thomas Munzer u II. Pfeiffer, Gottingen, 
1889; E Muller, Gexch. d. Bernischen Taufer, Frauenfcld, 1896 ; 
A. H Newman, JLhst. of A nti-J'edohaphxm from the lhxe of 
Pedobaptixm to A.D. llluy , Philadelphia, 1897 ; A. Nicoladoni, 
Joh. llunderlin v. Linz, tto., Berlin, 185)3; E. C. Pike, The 
Story of the Anabaptists, Loudon ; K. Rpmbert, Die Wicder- 
tavfer m Herzogthum Juiich, Munster, 1893, T. W. Rohnch, 
Zur Gexch. d. Strassburyischen Wiedertavfer in d. Jahien 
1527-1,2 ; J. K. Seidemann, Thomas Munzer, Dresden, 184‘J; 
Vedder, Balthasar 11 ubmmet, the Leader of the Anabaptists, 
New York, 15)06; R. Wolkan, Die Lwder d. Wiedertavfer, 
Berlin, 1903; F. O. zur Linden, Melchior Hofmann, etc., 
Haarlem, 188.6. Besides the nbove, many valuable articles will 
be found in flyclopindias and Journals of History and Theologj, 
as well as brief treatments in all the Church Histones (fullest in 
Lindsay, History of the. Reformation, a. fl!>07| 43(M<>9) 

W. J. M'Glotiilin. 

ANAESTHESIA. — I>ioscorides in treating of 
mamlragora gives a description of its virtues as an 
amcsthetic, and prescriptions for its use. Of one 
prepaiation lie says that it is given to produce 
amv.sthesia^oeWTGu draurffijcrlav iroiT]aai)w patients 
to be cut or cauterized; and of another, that the 
patient can be put. to sleep for three or four hours 
so as to be cut or cauterized, feeling nothing (clIitOti- 
a6pevor ovSfros). lief ore his day and since, various 
drugs have been used to produce insensibility to 
suffering. The most efficacious of them, besides 
mamlragora, were opium, Indian homo, hemlock, 
henbane, belladona. They were usually given in¬ 
ternally in the form of infusions, tinctures, and 
extracts. More randy they were smoked when 
incandescent, or inhaled in the form of hot vapours. 
When chemistry took the place of alchemy and 
produced more definitely volatile substances, it 
was lound that among tliem were some possessed 
of sedative properties; and in 1705, Dr. Pearson 
advocated the use of sulphuric ether to relieve the 
cough in cases of asthma. When the various gases 
came to he d i lieiinitiated and their properties in¬ 
vestigated, Sir Humphry Davy found that nitrous 
oxide—‘ laughing-gas,’ as it was called—had the 
power of alleviating pain; and in 1800 he said, 


‘ As nitrous oxide in its extensive operation ap¬ 
pears capable of destroying physical pain, it may 
probably he used in suigical opeiations in whicli 
no great effusion of blood takes place.’ His sug¬ 
gestion was not taken up. Laughing-gas con¬ 
tinued, however, to be administered from time to 
time in chemical class-rooms and at public entci- 
tainments. In 1844, Dr. Horace Wells, a dentist 
in Hartford, Connecticut, observed that individuals 
might he injured when under the influence of the 
gas without being conscious of any pain. He con¬ 
ceived the idea of testing its dice Is during the ex¬ 
traction of teeth, and got Ins assistant, Dr. Kigg, 
to extract one of his own molars after lie had pro¬ 
duced insensibility in himself by the inhalation of 
nitrous oxide. After having proved its ellicacy in 
a series of cases, he went to Host,on to give a 
demonstration of its value in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. In the test ease, by some mis¬ 
chance, the anaesthesia produced was imperfect, 
and he was dismissed with something of contempt. 
His health broke down, and he went to Europe to 
recruit. 

On 16tli October 1846, Dr. William Thomas 
Green Morton, who had been assistant, to Well-, 
nit to sleep with sulphuric ethei, m the same 
lost,on Hospital, a patient on whom lTofessoi J. 
C. Warren operated for iemoval of a small turnout 
in the neck, and on the day following he put to 
sleep another patient operated on painlessly by 
Dr. Hayward. Morton had consulted Wells, attci 
his return to Hartford, as to the prepaiation of 
nitrous oxide, and had been advised to get from 
Professor Jackson, Professor of Chemistry m Har¬ 
vard Uimersify, the necessary dnections. Pio- 
fessor Jackson suggested that instead of nitrous 
oxide lie should make trial of sulphuiic ethei, and 
Dr. Morion had experimented on himself and some 
of his dental patients before he oflcred to demon¬ 
strate its ellects in the public theatre. He culled 
his preparation Ictham , and took out a patent, foi 
its use. He associated Dr. Jackson with lnmselt 
in obtaining the patent, and admitted that Di 
Smilic, who had picviously amesthetized a patient 
by causing inhalation of sulphuric ether with 
opium dissolved in it, might continue the use of 
his preparation without infringement of the patent. 
It was Moiton’s demonstration on the 10th of 
October 1846 that truly niaiked the beginning 
of the era of amrsLliesia, and gave the impulse to 
its adoption in all launches of the profession 
throughout the woild. llut, for a time there was 
unseemly state as to prioiity of the discovery, 
Jackson and Wells both disputing the claim of 
Morton to he the discoveier of the new mode ol 
producing insensibility to pain. So that, although 
a monument in honour of the great, event was set 
up in Huston, years passed ere it was finally de¬ 
cided to inscribe on it the solitary name of Dr. 
Morton, and Wendell Holmes is credited with hav¬ 
ing made the suggestion that K(i)THEI4 might do. 

Meanwhile news had come to Europe of the great 
discovery that the inhalation of ether vapour could 
he employed with safety so as surely to control the 

I iain of suigical operations, and suigeons in Great 
Britain ami the Continent began to make trial of 
it in all directions. On the 17th of January 1847, 
James Young Simpson, Professor of Midwifery in 
the University of Edinburgh, etherized a woman 
in laboui. The benefit of etherization in surgery 
was established. Hut would it be safe to apply 
it in midwifery cases? Would the pain of labour 
he removed without interference with the labour 
effects? Could the patient be kept lor the neces¬ 
sary time under the influence of the narcotic? 
What might he the after effects? What of the 
child ? The test case was one in which Simpson 
had predetermined, because of pelvic deformity, 
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to extract the child by turning, and the result 
showed that labour could go on in its course 
although the sensations of pain usually attendant 
on it were for the time being altogether abrogated. 
When the virtue of the anaesthetic had been proved 
in other cases of both natural and instrumental 
labour, he claimed for women the right- to be 
relieved of this sorest- of all human Mifleiing—their 
labour-pains. There had been misgivings in some 
minds as to the propriety of the administration of 
ether to surgical patients, and when it was pro¬ 
posed further to abolish the pains of labour, there 
arose a perfect storm of opposition to the pract ice. 
Simpson had to bear the stiess of it because of his 
application of it in midwifery, and because some 
months later, searching for a substance that might 
be free from some of the drawbacks of ether, he 
discovered, on the 4th of November 1847, tbe 
aniest lietio virtue of chloroform, and introduced it. 
ns a substitute for the earlier anaesthetic. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes had suggested that the term 
‘.ainesthesia’ should he applied to the process ; but 
Simpson’s papers, like those of most of the other 
writers up till the end of 1847, spoke of ‘ Kthonza- 
tion in Kuigery,’ ‘The Inhalation of Sulphuric- 
Kther in Midwifery,’and such-like. It was only 
after the new* narcotic began to be used that it 
became necessary to fall back on tbe Gicck expres¬ 
sion which would he applicable to tbe e.Hect- of any 
agent ; and when at a lat-er period Simpson traced 
the history of narcosis and narcotics, and found 
Theocritus speaking of Antigone having a painless 
lahoui because Lucina poured vodvvla over her, be 
regretted that he had not adopted the terms 
‘ nodynia ’ and ‘ nodynic ’ rather than ‘ anaes¬ 
thesia’ and ‘anaesthetic.’ 

The occasional deaths resulting from the use 
of both ether and chloroform led to fresh experi¬ 
ments with nitrous oxide, which lias been found 
especially safe and satisfactory in operations of 
short durat ion, as in tooth-pulling, so t-hat it, is now 
the aniesthot-ie most frequently employed in den¬ 
tistry. Ot-her volatile liquids have also been found 
to he possessed of aiurst.het.ic properties, such as 
amylene, ethulene, bichloride of mythylene, etc. 
Hut none of them is free from danger, and none of 
them is so serviceable jus chloroform in the ease 
and rapidity with which patients can be ames- 
thetized with relatively small quantities of the 
drug, and in the comfort which attends the subse¬ 
quent awakening. There is still much discussion 
as to the relative vjilues of ether and chloroform. 
Tor, whilst the former requires special apparatus 
in its administration and is apt to have trouble¬ 
some setjucUr, the proportion of fatal cases is dis¬ 
tinctly less than is met with in the use of chloro¬ 
form. So that members of the profession who 
specialize as anaesthetists prefer its use in hospital 
practice and for patients undergoing the major 
operations of surgery, whilst chloroform remains 
tne favourite anaesthetic in hot climates, in the 
lying-in room, and in the hands of military sur¬ 
geons and busy general practitioners in their 
ordinary round of daily work. The writer has in 
the course of more than half a century seen some 
thousands of patients under the influence of 
amcsthetics—commonly of chloroform, and he has 
not seen a fatal case ; but he knows that any day 
the record may be closed. 

Some have sought to avoid the danger associated 
with all means of producing general anaesthesia by 
the superinduction of local anaesthesia. The skin 
has been rendered insensible by applications of ice, 
of ether spray, as suggested by Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson, or of ethyl chloride so as to freeze the 
surface. Alone, or conjoined with freezing pro¬ 
cesses, electricity, cocaine, eucjiine, ami other 
analgesics have been applied to the surbice or in¬ 


jected hypodermically so as to produce a more 
lasting degree of local amesthesia. Ovariotomy 
has been performed on a patient who lay still and 
made no complaint of suth img during the opera¬ 
tion, when t-he seat of incision m the abdominal 
Avail had been rendeied insensible by freezing with 
ethyl chloride and hypodermic injections of cocaine. 
Such measures arc, as a rule, however, only ap¬ 
plicable for minor operations. A wider and 'more 
.antingform of localized amesthosbi was introduced 
by Dr. Corning of New York, in 18X5, who found 
that injections of cocaine int-o the ainehnoid space 
in the lumbar region of t-he spinal chord piodneed 
jinsesthcsia in the lower half of the body, of Mitli- 
cient. intensity and duration to allow'of the catry- 
ing out without- psiin of amputations of the lower 
limbs and other grave operations in the lower half 
ot the abdomen. Cocaine and its dciivatcs and 
also stovaine with adrenalin have been used in 
this w'ay with results in midwifery and in various 
surgical procedures that gi\e hope of a great future 
for this method of supei induction of localized anaes¬ 
thesia. 

It should he added that from time to time in¬ 
sensibility to pain lias been produced by means 
that- were not medicinal, but purely mental. Tn 
the 18th cent., Mcsmer produced, by what- he sup¬ 
posed Avas an animal magnetism, a series ol phe¬ 
nomena Avhieli were more caichiliy investigated in 
the middle of last, century by Mr. Hi aid. Under 
the designation ‘hypnotism,’ Braid described a 
state of the system into A\hich individuals could 
be brought, by having their attention fixed on a 
given object-for a length ol time until there ensued 
an exhaustion of some (dements in the nervous 
system and t-he subject became amenable to the 
control of the operator. The person thus hypno¬ 
tized can be, made insensible to sullenng at the 
suggestion of tbe hypnotizer. Dr. Esdaile and 
other surgeons in the Indian medical sei\ice ro- 
poitcri a series of cases where operations, both 
major and minor, Avere perfoimed on patients in a 
condition of unconsciousness t-lius produced. But. 
hypnotism has been found applicable mainly to 
eases Avhere there is disturbance in the nervous 
system ; and its use for the relief of the pain of 
surgical operations is restricted by the circum¬ 
stances (1) that not every patient can Ini hypno¬ 
tized, and (2) that tbe patient may have t-o be 
experimented on repeatedly before the hypnotizer 
gains sufficient control to command the neces¬ 
sary degree of ainesthesia. The pi active has not 
sufficiently commended itself to t-he medical pro¬ 
fession, even so far as to encourage more than a 
few members of it to try for themselves whether 
they were capable of exercising a hypnotic in¬ 
fluence. 

Litkratitrb. — Henry J. Bigelow, Ether and Chloroform, 
Boston, 1848 ; James Braid, On Hypnotism or Nervous Sleep, 
1843 ; H. Braun, ‘ Ueber Infiltr&tionsan»slhesie und regiomare 
Anwsthesie,’ Yolkmann'fl Sammlung, 228; J. Leonard Corning, 
Headaches and Neuralgia, 1890 ; Doloris and Malartic, ‘ Anal- 
gdaie obstetrical© par injections ds cocaine dans I'arachnoide 
lombaire,’ Cumptes rendus de la Soci/tt d'Obst6triquc, 1000; 
James Esdaile, Mesmerism as an Anaesthetic tn India, 1852; 
George Foy, Anaesthetics, Ancient and Modern, 1880; James 
Miller, Surgical Experience of Chloroform, 1848; W. T. G. 
Morton, Historical Memoranda relative to the Discovery of 
Etherization, 1871; Johann Mliller, Ancesthetika, 1808 , Re¬ 
port of Select Committee of U.S. Senate on t-he ‘Discovery oi 
the aieAiis by which the human body ib rendered insensible to 
pain,’ Feb. 1853, 32nd Congress, Semi-Centennial of Auteg- 
thesia, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, 1807 ; T. 
Hookham Silvester, ‘The Administration of Anaesthetics in 
Former Times,’ London Medical Gazette, 1848 ; A. R. Simpson, 

‘ The Jubilee of Anaesthetic Midwifery,’ Glasgow Medical Joum., 
March 1897; J. Y. Simpson, Works, vol. ii. ' Ainesthesia ’; 
T. R. Smilie, On the History of the Original Application of 
Anaesthetic Agents, 1848 ; Edward Warren, Some Account of 
the Lethton-, or, Who is the Discoverer • 1847 ; J. Collins Warren, 
• The Influence of Anaisthesia on the Surgery of the Nineteenth 
Century,' Transactions of the American Surgical Association, 
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ANAGATA VAMSA (‘ Refold of the Future’). 
—A l’uli poem of 142 .stanzas on the fuLuie Ruddha, 
Metl ej yn. Jt is stated in t lie (hindha Vanina 
[JVTS, ls.sO, p. 01 ) that it was written hy Kassapa; 
and in the Sitsana Van us a ])tpa (v. 1 * 04 ) we aie told 
that he was a poet who lived in the (’liola count ry. 
We may probably com hide that he did not reside 
at Kafielupura, tne C'hola eapitul, as m that ease 
the name Kaiiehipurii, which would have suited 
the metre equally well, would piobaldy have been 
put in the place of Chola-iattha. The further 
statement [G and ha Vanina, l.r.), that he also wrote 
tin; Buddha Vanina, seems to be a mistake. And 
we know nothing either of his date or of the othei 
books attributed to him. The poem has been 
edited for the P&li Text Society by the late Pro¬ 
fessor MinayeH' (JPTS, 1 HhO, pp. 33-53), with ex¬ 
tracts from the commentary, which is by Upatissa 
(see Gandha Vahi.sa, p. 72). Of the latter wiiter 
also nothing ih at piesent known, unless lie he 
identical wiili the author of the Malta Hod In 
Vanina who wiote in (Yylmi about A.n. 970.* 

Our ignorance about the date of the Andyata 
Vnntsa is regiettable, as the question of the otigin 
and giowth of the belief held by the later Buddhists 
in tins future Ruddha, Metteyya, is impoitant. As 
is well known, there are statements in the Nil dyan 
(e.ff. Diqha , II. S3, l i t, 2.7b) that future Buddhas 
would arise, but, with one excej turn, neither the 
Nikdyan nor any book m the J't takas mention 
Metteyya. His name occurs, it is true, in the 
concluding stanza of the Buddha Va/hsa, but this 
is an addition by a later hand, and does not belong 
to the woik itself. Neilhei is Metteyya mentioned 
in the Nctti Pa/caruna. The exception referied to 
is a passage in the 20 th Dialogue of the lhyha 
which records a prophecy, put into the Ruddha’s 
mouth, that Metteyya would have thousands of 
followers where the Ruddha himself had only 
hundreds. This passage iH quoted in the Mdmda 
(p. 159); but, the Milinda does not refer anywhere 
else to Metteyya. In the Muhnvastu (one of the 
eailiost extant works in Ruddhist Sanskrit) the 
legend is in full vogue. Metteyya is mentioned 
eleven times, two or three of the passages giving 
details about him. One of these agrees with the 
A nag at. a Vanina in its statement of the size of his 
city, Ketumati [Mahan, lii. 240 —Anay. Vam. 8 ); 
but discrepancies exist between the others [Mahdv. 
iii. 240 and iii. 330 differ from A tidy. Vain. 78 
and 107). It is in tins poem that we find the 
fullest, and most complete account of the tradi¬ 
tion, which evidently varied in different times and 
places. 

This is really conclusive as to the comparatively late date of 
the poem. In father times it was enough to say that future 
Buddhas would arise ; then a few details, one after another, 
ware invented about the immediately succeeding Buddha. 
When in the south of India the advancing wave of ritualism 
and mythology threatened to overwhelm the ancient simplicity 
Of the faith, a despairing hope looked for the time of the next 
Buddha, and decked out his story with lavish completeness. 

Three points of importance are quite clear from 
the statements in this work. ( 1 ) There is little or 
nothing original in the tradition of w hich it is the 
main evidence. Tt is simply built up in strict 
imitation of the early forms of the Ruddha legend, 
only names and numbers dillcring. Rut it is the 
old form, both of legend and of doctrine. 

( 2 ) There is sufficient justification for the com¬ 
parison between Metteyya and the Western idea 
of a Messiah. The ideas are, of course, not at all 
the same; but there are several points of analogy. 
The time of Metteyya is described as a Golden Age 
in which kings, ministers, and people will vie one 
with another in maintaining the icign of righteous¬ 
ness and the victory of the truth. It should be 
added, howevet, that, the teachings of the futuie 
* Geiger, Mahavarhsa und Dipavaima, Leipzig, 1005, p. 88. 


Ruddha also, like that of every other Ruddha, will 
sutler corruption, and pass away in time. 

( 3 ) We can lemove a niisconcention as to the 
meaning of the name. Metteyya Buddha does not 
mean ‘the Ruddha of Love.’ Metteyya is simply 
his yntra name, that is, the name oi the yens to 
which his ancestors belonged—something like out 
family name. It is probably, like Gotama, a 
patronymic, and means ‘descendant of Mettayu . 1 
Another Metteyya, in the Suita Nipdtta , asks the 
Ruddlm questions, and is doubtless a historical 
pci son. We cun admit only that whoever first 
used this as the tamily name of the futiue Ruddha 
may veiy likely have associated, and probably did 
associate, it in his mind with the other word mcttii , 
which means ‘ love.’ It would only he one of those 
plays upon words which aie so constantly met with 
m early Indian liteiatuie. The peisonal name of 
the futme Ruddha is given in the poem, und else¬ 
where also, as Ajita , ‘ unconqueied.’ 

The poem in one MS has the fullei title A ndyafa- 
Buddhas.sn VannanCi, ‘ Recoidol the future Ruddha’ 
(.//‘/.S', 1886, p. 37). There is another woik, quite 
dillercnt from llieonehciedesciibed, t hoiieh t he tit fi 
is the same. It gives an account, appai cut 1 v, in pio-e 
and verse, of ten futme Ruddlias, oi w bom Metteyya 
is one [ib. p. 39). Tilts woi k is still unedited. 

LirFKATi'iiK —H. C. Warrrn, HmhUusm in Tiam>lalumi, 
(Suiiln ulgc, Mush , 1 MUt, pp. 481—lbf>, lias tiunstated a mmmmr.v 
of one r< et-naioii of thin work 

T. W. I In vs Davids 

ANAHITA (Gr. ’AimuZtis).—A naluta is one of 
the elite! deities m Mu/daisrn, and we get fairly 
accunite information about her diameter from a 
complete Va.U (v) ami numeious other passages 
in the Aiestu. Ardvl Sura An.ilnta, that is, un- 
! doubtedlv, ‘the high, poweiful, immaculate one,’ 
is a goddess of feitili/mg waters, and mote par- 
i ticnlaily of a supematuinl spring, fixated in the 
region of the stain, tiom which all the riveis ot the 
woi Id How (Darmesteter). The tertility which the 
divine watet caused in the carth wa*. extended to 
the animal kingdom, and, according to the A vesta, 
Anahita ‘puulies the seed of males and the womb 
ami the milk of females ’ ( Vendiddd , vii. 16 ; YaSt, 
v. 5), arid is invoked hy marriageable girls, and by 
women at the time of childbirth (Yait, v.). At 
the same time bIjc is thought of as a goddess of 
war, who rides in a chariot, drawn by four white 
horses ( YaSt, v. 11, 13), which are wind, rain, cloud, 
and hail [Ya&f, v. 120), and she bestows victory 
on the combatants, and gives them sturdy teams 
and brave companions. The Avestan hymn, after 
enumerating all the heroes of the past w ho sacri¬ 
ficed to Anahita, including Zoioastei, whom she 
instructed in her worship, concludes with a veiy 
exact description of her appearance ami her dress 
[YaH, v. 126ff.). ‘She is a beautiful maiden, 
powerful and tall, her girdle fastened high, wrapped 
m a gold-embroidered cloak, wearing earrings, a 
necklace, and a crown of gold, and adorned w r ith 
thirty otter skins . 7 These minute details are un¬ 
doubtedly inspired by a sculptural type, and this 
passage of the Avesta has rightly been connected 
with the famous text of Rerossus (Clem. Alex. 
Protre.pt. 5), which says that Artaxerxes Mnemon 
(B.C. 404-361) w’as the first to teach the Persians to 
worship anthiopomorphic statues in the temples of 
Rahy Ion, Susa(ef. Pliny, (list. Nat. vi. 27, 135), and 
Ecbatnna (ef. Plutarch, Vit. Art ax. 27 ; Polybius, 
x. 27. 12), in Persia, Ractriana, Damascus, ami 
Sardis. These statues were piobaldy reproductions 
of a Babylonian original, and pel haps, as has been 
suggested, Anahita might even he identical with 
the Semitic goddess Anat. This would account 
for the passage in Herodotus (i. 131), according to 
which ‘the Persians learned from the Assyrians to 
sacrifice to the “ heavenly” Aphrodite, whom they 
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call Mi Mira.’ The ancient historian had probably 
written ‘ Mithra’ by mistake for ‘ Anahita.’ As a 
matter of fact, the two divinities are united, and 
form, so to speak, a pair in the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions of the Achaiinenians, in which they liguie 
precisely from the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
(Weissbach- Bang, Die altpersischen Keilinschnften , 
1893, 44, 46). 

The information of Beiossus on the diffusion of 
the Anahita cult throughout the Persian empire 
is continued by a mass of evidence. Outside of 
Iran, the goddess is found in Armenia (Gelzer, 
SU. Gcscllsch. IFtss. Leipzig, 1896, 111 tt'. ; see also 
art. Armenia [Zoroosti iau]). She had temples 
at Artaxata, at Yashtishat in Tauranitis, and 
eHpecially at Erez in Akilisene, the wliole region 
of which was consecrated to her (Anaetica regio, 
Pliny, v. 83). The Erez sanctuary, which con¬ 
tained a golden statue of Anahita, was famous 
for its wealth, and the daughters of the noble 
families of Armenia used to go there and prosti¬ 
tute themselves to strangers before their marriage 
(Strabo, xi. 632 C). This sacred custom, which is 
piobably of Semitic origin, seems to be a modifica¬ 
tion of the ancient exogamy (ef. Cumont, Religions 
orientates, Paris, 1907, 287). Old traditions con¬ 
tinued to bold ground at Erez under the Romans; 
the sacred buffaloes of An.'ihiba wandered at liberty 
in Akilisene, and the victims for saeiifire had to be 
captured by hunting (AVI, 1905, i. 25 II.). 

The Persian goddess was worshipped also in 
Pontus and in Cappadocia (Strabo, xi. 512 C, xii. 
559 C, xv. 733 0), perhaps also at Castabala in 
Cilicia (Strabo, xii. 537 C). In these districts she 
became identiiied with the great autochthonous 
divinity Mu, and her temples were attended by a 
number of sacred slaves (IcpdSovAoi) of both sexes. 
At Zola in Pontus, a festival, the Sacjva, which was 
probably of Babylonian origin, w*as held annually. 

It is especially m Lydia that Anahita has left 
nuineious tlaces of her presence. She was pro¬ 
bably, ms Beiossus states (cl. above), brought into 
Sardis by Artaxerxes n., and there became amal¬ 
gamated with Kybebe (Cyliele), the Great Mother 
honoured throughout the country. The well-known 
hguies of a winged goddess holding a lion in either 
hand, to which the designation ‘ Persian Artemis’ 
has been given, really represent this syntactic 
divinity woishipped as ‘mistress of the beasts’ 
(irdina dt}pG)v) (Kadct, CATBL, 1906, p. 285). De¬ 
scriptions of her noisy rites exist as early as in 
the works ot the tragic poet Diogenes of Athens 
(Nauck, Trag. Gnrr. Fragm. 776). Her piineipal 
temples -were at 11 miociesarea (Pans. v. 27. 5, vii. 
6. 6; Tac. Ann. iii. 62: ‘ delubrum rege Gyro 
dicatum’; ef. Hull. Curr. he.llen. xi. 95), and at 
Ilypjrpa (Pans. l.c. ; ef. HA, 1SS5, ii. 114; Ditten- 
berger, Oncntis Gritci Jnsmjitiones Selcctir, 
1903-05, 470); but her name also appears in 
a huge number of inscriptions in this vicinity 
(Keinach, Chromatics iV Orient, 157(1., 215 11’.; 
Bureseh, Aus Lytlien, 1898, 28, 66 ff., 128 ; Koscher, 
Lexikon der Mythnlogie, s.v. ‘Persike’; Wiight, 
Harvard Studies, 1895, vi. 55 fl’.). The conception 
lormed of the goddess and the ceremonies by 
means of which she was worshipped seem to have 
remained faithlul to the ancient lianian traditions ; 
she was always regarded as the goddess of sacred 
waters {'Avaeinv Tgv dirb rou lepoD vSaros, Iluresell, 
l.c j>. 118), and her liturgy was repeated in a 
‘ barbarian’ language (Pausanias, v. 27. 5). 

The Greeks identified Anahita, on the one hand, 
on account of her wuilike character, with Athene, 
and, on the other, as a goddess of fertility, with 
Aphrodite (Beiossus, l.c. ; A gat bias, ii. 24 ; Photius, 
liibl. 94). Already, in Ivan, as noted above, under 
the influence ot the Chald.ean star-worship, Anahita 
had become the planet Venus. But the name usually 


applied to her in the West was ‘ Persian Artemis ’ or 
‘ Persian Diana ’ (“ Apr f pi $ Tlepaucrj or Ilepcrla, ‘ Diana 
Persica’) (Pausanias, vii. 6. 6; Bull. Carr. helUn. 
>i. 65; Diodoius, v. 77 ; Plutarch, Luc all. 24; 
Tacitus, Ann. iii. 62). As the hull was sacred to 
her, she was confounded especially wilh ‘Artemis 
Tauiopolos’ in Lydia, as well as m Armenia and 
Cappadocia. Tt was probably fioin this composite 
cult of the Asiatic Tauropolo.s that the * tauro- 
bolium ’ penetrated into the Roman world (Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. ‘Anaitis’; RA , 1905, i. 28 tt’.). In 
the Latin countries, the Persian goddess, assimi¬ 
lated with the Magna Mater of Phrygia, certainly 
remained in close connexion with Mithra, whose 
mysteries spread to the West after the 1st cent, 
of our era (Cumont, Textes et monuments figures 
relattfs aux my stores de Mithra, i. 33311. and 
passim). 

Lttkratuiik.—W indischmann, ‘Die perHiHche Anahita,’ Sit - 
zungsb. Akad. Munchen, 185(1; Spiegel, Jiramtrh « Altertums- 
kutide, 1873, ii. 54 ft.; Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, 1893, ii. 363 
and passim-, Roscher, Lexihm der Mythol. s.vv. ‘Anaitis' 
(Ed. Meyor) and 1 1‘erBike ’ (Hofer). Fr. CUMONT. 

ANALOGY.—The determination of the limits 
w'itliin which validity belongs to the argument 
from analogy is a problem of long standing. 
Though the discussion of the question properly 
falls within the sphere of logic rather than of 
theology, yet the latter science is intimately con¬ 
cerned with its decision. So long as arguments 
from analogy occur with such frequency and 
have so important a part to play alike in the 
defence amt in the exposition of revelation, the 
theologian will not be easy unless his confidence in 
this logical process be fiimly established. More¬ 
over, even the warmest advocate of the argument 
fiom analogy will admit that as an instrument of 
thought it is specially liable to abuse, and that its 
employment involves at least risks of eri or which 
requite to be explicitly recognized in older to be 
avoided. In this article the subject of treatment 
will be the use of analogy in theology ; but in the 
inteiesl. of clearness ot statement it will be neces¬ 
sary to begin with some brief reference to general 
principles. 

i. Analogy : its definition in logic.—At the out¬ 
set we me confronted with a considerable lack of 
agicement among logicians as to the correct de¬ 
finition of analogy. Some authorities, content to 
fall in with popular usage, identify the argument 
from analogy with the argument from resem¬ 
blances. Such, for example, is the position adopted 
by «). S. Mill, who explains it to he the inference 
that w'hen one object resembles another in a 
certain number of known points it will probably 
resemble it in some further unknown points also. 
Such a logical niocedure is akin to induction, but 
is distinguishable therefrom by the circumstance 
that no causal or necessary connexion has yet 
been established between the known points of 
resemblance and the further points \\ hose resem¬ 
blance is only inferred. The conclusion is, there¬ 
fore, not demonstrable but probable, and the 
amount of probability will vary in aeeoi dance with 
the number and the importance of the resem¬ 
blances which have been observed, and will l>e 
correspondingly diminished by any ascertained 

•oints of dissimilarity between the two objects. 

n estimating the extent of the piobalulity, account 
must be taken of the piopoilion borne by the 
number of ascertained resemblances to the sup¬ 
posed number of unknown properties (cf. Mill, 
System of Logic, III. xx.). 

This conception of analogy is, however, repudiated 
by other logicians as altogether too lax and un¬ 
scientific. Influenced by the meaning of the word 
in the original Gieek, and by its pi many use as a 
term of mathematics, they in-.bt that analogy is a 
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resemblance not between things, but only between 
relations. 

* Two Unrips,' writes Dr. Whately, ‘ may be connected together 
by analogy, though they have iri themselves no resemblance ; 
for analopy is the resemblance of ratios or relations ; thus, as a 
sweet taste pratilies the palate, so docs a sweet sound pralify 
tbs ear, hence the word sweet is applied to both, thouph no 
flavour can resemble a Bound in itself’ ( Elements oj Logic 2 , 
p. 1GS). 

The last words of the sentence are noteworthy. 
They indicate that upon thin view of analogy no 
legitimate inference can he ihawn from the natuie of 
the one pair of related terms to the nature of the 
other pair. The relation between palate and taste 
may he strictly similar to the relation between ear 
anil sound, but we cannot therefore draw inferences 
as to the nature of the one from what we know of 
the other. This is an important contention with 
far-reaching consequences, and its influence upon 
theological argument will appear presently. 

This definition of analogy has the merit of 
scientific exactness, and of being in strict accord¬ 
ance with the type exhibited by mathematics, hut 
it is at the same time open to serious criticism. 
The restrictions which it imposes upon the func¬ 
tion of analogy are such as would almost entirely 
invalidate the use of the argument in practical life. 
Men in their daily concerns do not confine their 
analogical arguments to the consideration of mere 
relations, but freely draw inferences as to the rml me 
of things. Although this is a merely practical ob¬ 
jection, it is not without support in the theory of 
analogy. It has been pointed out that some identity 
of nature is always postulated in every analogy. 
In mathematical analogy, for example, i t is at least 
necessary that both pairs of terms should he magni¬ 
tudes. And, again, m the analogy between sound 
and taste, though in a sense there is no resemblance 
between them, yet they are both sensations. The 
heterogeneity is not absolute. Exception, there¬ 
fore, may 1 airly he taken to the extreme statement 
of Wluitely, that no inference is permissible from 
the natuie of the one to the nature of the other. 
And the theologian will press the point; for in his 
hands the argument from analogy is usually of the 
more flexible and practical form, which cannot he 
confined within the narrow limits set by the type 
of mathematical analogy. It is concerned with 
realities rather than with abstract relations. 

2 . Analogy in religious vocabulary.—The entire 
vocabulary of religion is based upon the perception 
of analogies between the material and the spiritual 
worlds. Words which now bear an immaterial 
and spiritual significance were originally used to 
denote visible and tangible objects. If in many 
languages the word for breath or wind has come to 
he used for the soul, it is because at an early stage 
of their development men became conscious of an 
analogy between the lightness and invisibility of 
air and the supposed properties of the human 
spirit. To a later and more critical age the 
analogy may appear thin and crude; but it must 
be remembered that the initiation of a religious 
vocabulary dates from the childhood of the race. 
In the gradual evolution of religion, crudities have 
been refined away, until the original meaning of 
many words now used exclusively with a spiritual 
significance hew been forgotten. But throughout 
the whole course of the development the necessity 
for finding analogical words as a vehicle for the 
expression of spiritual truth lias never been out¬ 
grown. The innermost secret of religion is still 
>ut into speech by means of the analogy of human 
atherhooa. Thus witness is borne in all ages to 
the instinctive readiness with which men assume a 
parallelism between the tilings which are seen and 
the things which are not seen. To what extent 
that parallelism really exists and how far it aflords 
us grounds of inference to the real nature of the 


spiritual world, is the problem which every philo¬ 
sophy of religion sets out to solve. 

3. Analogy as a means to the knowledge of 
the spiritual world. —Not only the vocabulary 
Imt the content, of natural religion is derived from 
the sourco of analogical reasoning. For natural 
religion begins with the assumption of a resem 
hlanc.e between God and the world, sufficient to 
justify the inference that the wonder and majesty 
of Creation will in some sort reflect the wonder 
and majesty of the Creator (cf. Wis 13° 4 For 
by the greatness and beauty of the creatures 
proportionality [draXdyws] the maker of them is 
seen’). Though this is the only Biblical passage 
in which the word 4 analogy appears in this 
connexion, yet the thought of the woild as the 
visible expression of the attributes of the invis¬ 
ible God is of constant recurrence in Scripture. It 
is familiar to the Psalmist. (Ps 111 ). It is stated 
explicitly by St. Paul: 4 For the invisible things 
of him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are 
mode, even his eternal power and Godhead ’ 
(lvo l 20 ). This assumption of a significant analogy 
between God and the world is not argumentatively 
justified in the Bible. Like the other principle's 
of natural religion, it is taken as accepted truth. 
And the belief culminates in the doctrine of man’s 
creation in the image of God. It is impossible to 
overestimate the formative influence of this concep¬ 
tion of human nature as the true analogue of the 
Divine. As it was one of the eontioiling factors 
in the development of Jewish religion, so lias it 
exercised an even more dominant influence upon 
Christian thought, supplying, as it does, the philo¬ 
sophic basis for the doetime of the Incarnation. 
Throughout the whole history of Christian doctrine 
the question of the reality of the likeness of man 
to God, i.e. of the truth of the analogy between 
Divine and human nature, has been one of the 
pivots of controversy. Men have arranged them¬ 
selves in opposite camps aecoiding as they have 
been more or less ready to accept this belief. 

4 . Analogy in Patristic writings.—The great 
theologians of the early centuries, following the 
precedent of Scripture, made free use of analogy 
for the double purpose of defence and exposition. 
It was to them a convenient means of exposing the 
hollowness of many commonly urged objections, 
and a ready method of illustrating the dillicultios 
of abstract theology by means of familiar and con¬ 
crete examples. Illustrations of so frequent a 
practice are scarcely necessary. But peihaps a 
single example from East and West may not be 
out of place. 

The following quotation from Gregory of Nyssa indicated 
how clearly he recognised t he character of the logical process 
which he was employing: r n<rirep Hi rbi' A6yov e* rwv koO' 

’ - 

rpom toii ireeupctTOt 

vvoia irpofj-axOyiffdfjLtOa., < i ttjs d'/ipiicrrov 

_ “ “ (Serm. Cal. 11 .). 

In the short treatise, De fide reruin quee non videntur, 
ascribed to St. Augustine, the objection to the requirement 
of religious faith is met by insistence on the analogy of the 
actual necessity of faith in ordinary human intercourse. And 
in his work, De Tnnitate, the mysteries of the Triune lleing of 
God are repeatedly illustrated by the analogous mysteries of 
human psychology. 

5. Analogy in Scholastic theology.— But how- 
ever legitimately and successfully this method of 
argument was employed by the Fathers, it was 
not by them subjected to reflective criticism. A 
real advance was therefore made when the School¬ 
men entered upon a rigorous examination of the 
limits of the analogieal method with particular 
reference to its use in theology. Among the 
reasons which led them to undertake the task 
was their desire to find a philosophic justification 
for the anthropoinuipine language of Serijdure. 
Such language obviously could not he taken liter- 
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ally. nor yet be summarily dismissed as merely 
metaphorical, and therefore implying no real like¬ 
ness Detween God and His creatures. The School¬ 
men’s answer to the problem is to be found in their 
theory of analogy, which concerns itself not only 
with the explanation of the analogical use of 
language, but also with the far deeper and more 
important question of the reality and the extent 
of the analogy between the finite and the infinite, 
and the legitimacy of inference from one to the 
other. 

With regard to language, it was pointed out 
that a distinction must be made between the 
univocal, the equivocal, and the analogical use of 
words. A word is univocally employed when in two 
or more propositions it conveys precisely the same 
meaning ; equivocally when used in two entirely 
different senses. But where two things are con¬ 
nected by some relation, the same word may 
be applied to them both in a related, though 
not precisely identical, sense. This last is the 
analogical use. Thus—the instance is as old as 
Aristotle — the word ‘ healthy ’ is analogically 
applied to the body which is sound, and to the 
food which is the cause of soundness. Similarly, 
the term ‘ being ’ is analogically applied to God 
who exists absolutely, and to man whose existence 
is contingent and dependent. 

Upon the basis of this distinction was established 
the lustification of the use of human terms about 
the Deity. When, for example, we speak of the 
wisdom of man and the wisdom of God, the word 
‘ wisdom ’ is not used univocally. For if so, we 
should be denying any difference in kind between 
human and I)ivine wisdom, and our statement 
would be obviously opposed to the Christian teach¬ 
ing about God. *Nor yet is the use of the word 
equivocal. For then we should be asserting the 
essential unlikeness of human and Divine wisdom, 
and it would be impossible to argue from the 
nature of the one to the nature of the other. Such 
a position would be untenable, because if a similar 
objection were supposed to hold good in all parallel 
cases, every infeience from the creature to the 
Creator would be vitiated by the fallacy of equivo¬ 
cation. A way of escape from these opposite 
difficulties is provided by the recognition of the 
analogical use of the word. It is implied that 
there is a relation or proportion existing between 
the wisdom of rnan and the wisdom of God. What 
is partial and incomplete in man is perfect in God. 
(Ci. Thom. Aq., Summa , I. xiii. 6 ). 

This distinction between the univocal and the 
analogical use of words was a sufficient reply to 
the reproach of anthropomorphism, but it left 
untouched the deeper question of the extent of 
the analogy or resemblance between God and His 
creatures. Accordingly, in the effort to reach 
greater clearness of thought with reference to this 
fundamental pioblem of religion, the Schoolmen 
proceeded to introduce further distinctions into 
their conception of analogy. These may be suffi¬ 
ciently illustrated from the scheme of Suarez 
( Disput . Metnphys. xxviii. sec. iii.). He dis¬ 
tinguished two kinds of analogy, viz. that of pro¬ 
portion and that of attribution. To the former of 
these not much interest attaches. It amounts to 
little more than a mere resemblance, seized upon 
by the mind as justification for the use of a 
metaphor. Though such an analogy of proportion 
may appeal to the imagination, and therefore be 
of use in the way of illustration, it does not go far 
enough to warrant any inference in argument. 
The analogy of attribution, on the other hand, is 
established Ivy the existence of a resemblance in 
the nature oi things, and is valid for purposes of 
inference. When this resemblance consists in the 
possession by two subjocts of the same quality in 
vol. i.— 27 


different degrees, the analogy is styled intrinsic. 
This is the highest grade of analogy, analogia 
attributionis mtrinseca, and of this kind is the 
analogy between God and His creatures as regards, 
for example, the property of existence. Existence 
is predicated of Ilim ana them. Their existence, 
however, is not of the same degree as His. Yet is 
it so far the same as to allow of some inferences 
being drawn, from what we know of finite existence, 
as to the nature of infinite existence. These dis¬ 
tinctions may possibly appear needlessly subtle 
and technical, but the consideration of them will at 
least serve the purpose of calling the attention of 
the student to the possibility of some confusions 
of thought that have been actually responsible for 
the failure of much analogical argument. 

6. Analogy in post-Reformation theology.— 
When the questions of theology ceased to be 
confined to tne schools, and became the subject of 
popular debate, it was natural that the problem 
of analogy should be handled in accordance with 
the new methods, and in a manner intelligible to a 
larger public. A general advance in intellectual 
enlightenment brought the question once more to 
the front. At a time when man’s knowledge of 
the world was being rapidly extended in many 
directions, he was inevitably brought once more 
face to face with the issue, wnether Nature was in 
any true sense the analogue of God. Hence at the 
beginning of the 18th cent, we find that the theory 
of analogy was occupying the attention of some of 
the foremost theological writers. 

Among the books on the subject which specially 
deserve mention may be noticed a Discourse, on 
Predestination , by Dr. King, Archbishop of Dublin 
(17^9). By this writer & somewhat extreme form 
of religious agnosticism was advocated. Desiring 
to allay the bitterness of theological controversy, 
he laid stress on the principle that all our notions 
about the Deity are inevitably limited by our 
human and finite capacity. 4 If we know anything 
about Him at all, it must be by analogy and com- 

C 'son, by resembling Ilim to something we do 
w and are acquainted with ’ (Whately’s reprint 
of King in Appendix to Bainpton Lectures, 3rd ed. 
p. 480). Our notions of God are really as far from 
the truth as a man is different from actual land and 
sea. A chart, while it provides instruction sufficient 
for the purpose of the traveller, does not actually 
resemble the country conventionally represented. 
Similarly, Scripture teaching about God may give 
us information about Him adequate for the purposes 
of this present life, without revealing Him to us as 
He is. This depreciation of man’s capacity for 
acquiring a true knowledge of God was intended 
in the interest of theological peace. It became, 
however, the occasion of controversy. Bp. Browne, 
of Cork, contributed several books to the discus¬ 
sion of the question. In an early work lie main¬ 
tained that— 

'Our ideas of God and divine things . . . ars a sort of com¬ 
position we make up from our ideas of worldly objects, which 
at the utmost amount to no more than a type or figure by 
which something in another world is signified, of which we have 
no mors notion than a blind man hath of light’ (quoted in 
Introduction to Procedure , etc.) 

Adhering to these principles in his Procedure, 
Extent , and Limits of the Human Understanding 
(1728), he accepted without demur King’s some¬ 
what extreme conclusions: 

‘ That we have no direct or proper notions or conceptions of 
God in His attributes, or of any other things of another world ; 
that they are all described and spoken of in the language of 
revelation, by way of analogy and a< cummodation to our 
capacities; that we want faculties to discern them ’ (op. eit. 
p. 11). 

At the same time he criticized King for failing 
to distinguish between metaphor and analogy, and 
for thus suggesting the inference that our state¬ 
ments about God are merely metaphorical, ami as 
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unreal as the ascription to Him of human passions 
or human limbs. To the exposition of this distinc¬ 
tion ho devotes a chapter (bk. i. ch. ix.), explaining 
that metaphor expresses only an imaginary resem¬ 
blance or correspondence, whereas in analogy the 
correspondence or resemblance is real. The same 
theme is worked out at greater length in his later 
book, Things Divine, and Supernatural conceived 
by Analogy with Things Natural and Human 
(1733). Our knowledge of the spiritual order is 
strictly relative to our capacities. 

4 Ood doe* not raise up our minds to any direct or Immediate 
view of the things of another world, . . . but brings them down 
to the level of our understanding ’ (p. 82). 4 What Just and 

sufficient knowledge of (lod we have in this life is obtained by 
analog} or similitude with those perfections we find in ourselves * 
(p. 3») 

The question naturally attracted the attention 
of Berkeley, who handled it with characteristic 
acuteness and precision in Alciphron, Dial. iv. 
ch. xxi. Familiar with the Scholastic definitions 
of analogy, he does not shrink from the conclusion 
that all our knowledge of God is strictly analogical. 
It is not, however, on that account to be reckoned 
as worthless. Human passions, indeed, are attrib¬ 
uted to God by metaphorical analogy only, and 
involve no statement as to His nature. On the 
otlier hand, 

‘Knowledge, for example, in the proper formal meaning of 
the word, may be attributed to Ood proportionably, that is, 
preserving a proportion to the infinite nature of Ood. We may 
Bay, therefore, tnat as Ood is infinitely above man, so is the 
knowledge of Ood infinitely above the knowledge of man, and 
this is . . . analoqia proprie facta. And after this Bame analogy 
we must understand all those attributes to belong to the Deity 
which in themselves simply and as such denote perfection’ 
(ed. 1732, i. p. 267). 

Berkeley, while recognizing the incompleteness 
of our spiritual knowledge, lays the emphasis on 
its trustworthiness rather than on its inadequacy. 

4 This doctrine of analogical perfection in Ood, or our knowing 
Qod by analogy, seeniB very much misunderstood and misapplied 
by those who would infer from thence that we cannot frame any 
direct or proper notion, though never so inadequate, of know¬ 
ledge or wisdom us they are m the l)cit,j, or understand any 
more of them than one bom blind can of light or colour.' 

Such was Berkeley’s repudiation of the attempt 
to make religious truth unassailable by assuming 
it to be unintelligible. 

It is remarkable that Butler, whose work is still 
the classical example of the application of the 
argument from analogy to theology, should have 
deliberately abstained from any prefatory justifica¬ 
tion or explanation of the theory of the instrument 
which he wielded with so much effect. Such, 
however, is the case. Declaring at the outset that 
he will not take it upon him to say how far the 
extent, compass, and force of analogical reasoning 
can be reduced to general heads and rules, he 
curtly brushes aside objections to this kind of 
argument with the remark that it is undeniably 
adopted by all in practical life. ‘ It is enough to 
the present purpose to observe that this kind of 
general way of arguing is evidently natural, just, 
and conclusive.’ Others, as we have seen, were 
discussing these very points at the time when 
Butler was engaged in the composition of the 
Analogy. Perhaps he distrusted such speculations 
as essentially unpractical. Whatever the reason 
may have been, they are absent from his own 
work. He applies, he does not analyze, the argu¬ 
ment from analogy. What gives his work its 

f ire-eminent position in apologetic literature is not 
lis selection of this particular kind of argument, 
but the steady patience, the scrupulous exactitude, 
and the transparent honesty with which he applied 
it to the controversies of his day. He offers a strik¬ 
ing contrast alike to those writers who denounced 
analogical reasoning as worthless and those others 
who belauded it as the key to all difficulties. The 
claim that he makes on its behalf is modest in its 
scope. Positively it can never (so he tells us) 


afford more than a probable proof; negatively it 
can expose the latent insincerity of much unbelief, 
by showing that circumstances often considered to 
be conclusive objections to religion are strictly 
parallel with analogous circumstances in nature, 
the acknowledged handiwork of God. Analogy in 
Butler’s hands provided no vindication of the 
character of God [ Works, ed. W. E. Gladstone, 
i. 359), but it was fitted to open the eyes of men to 
their obligations, leaving them without intellectual 
excuse if they failed to consider with appropriate 
seriousness the arguments urged on behalf of 
religious belief. 

The full effectiveness of Butler’s argument will 
not be appreciated unless it be remembered that 
he says he is arguing upon the principles of 
others, not his own [ib. p. 367). Convinced that 
the proper proof of religion was to be found 
in the principles of liberty and general fitness, 
he nevertheless avoided reference to these prin¬ 
ciples, and limited himself to the consideration 
of religion as a matter of fact and practice. Upon 
thiR lower ground he met his adversaries, the Deist 
and the indill'erentist. Against them he turned the 
weapon of analogy with complete logical success. 
Deistic objections against Christianity crumble 
away under his analysis. It is, of course, true 
that since his day the incidence of the critical 
attack upon religion has shifted its position. Hence 
many of his arguments need re-statement in accom¬ 
modation to modern requirements. But, whatever 
alterations in detail may be thought necessary, 
time lias not altered the general verdict in favour 
of the soundness and cogency of his argument. 

7 . Analogy since Kant.—discussion of the nature 
and extent of man’s analogical knowledge of God 
will always hold a principal place in apologetics, 
and for that reason will be sensitive to any change 
in the general philosophic attitude towards the 
ultimate questions of metaphysics. Hence it was 
that the whole statement and treatment of the 
problem were profoundly affected bv the influence 
of the critical philosophy of Kant. That influence, 
however, was slow to exhibit-itself in English theol- 
ogy, and until the 19th cent, was well advanced 
the discussion continued along the traditional lines. 
A controversy between Copleston and Grinfield in 
1821 brought out once more the possibilities of dis¬ 
agreement over the place to be assigned to analogy. 
Tne two writers, representing respectively the lower 
and the higher estimate of the value of analogy, 
reproduce with curious exactness the points which 
had been made a century before by Arch bp. King 
and Bp. Browne. Explicit acknowledgment was 
made of the debt due to these earlier writers ; and 
Wliately, Copleston’s friend and disciple, leprinted 
with notes ami high commendation King’s famous 
Discourse on Predestination, in which the limita¬ 
tions of human reason had been so rigorously 
insisted upon. A different attitude towards the 
fundamental question at issue revealed itself in 
Mansel’s Lectures on the Limits of Religious 
Thought (1858). The title of the book recalls 
that of I*p. Browne’s The Procedure, Extent , and 
Limits of the. Human Understanding. And the 
resemblance is more than superficial. In both 
writers there is the same tendency to dwell on the 
inadequacy of the human intelligence to probe the 
mysteries of the Divine Nature. But Mansel, 
under the influence of Kantian principles as to 
man’s ignorance of things in themselves, attacks 
the problem from a different side, and goes far be¬ 
yond the point reached by his predecessor. Whereas 
Bp. Browne had urged the relativity and consequent 
incompleteness of man’s analogical knowledge of 
God, Mansel went so far as to say that, of God’s 
real nature, we, under our finite conditions, are, 
and must remain, totally ignorant. It is an ignor- 
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ance bo complete as to exclude the possibility of 
either affirmation or denial. 

‘ We cannot say that our conception of the Divine Nature 
exactly mtcinlileN that Nature m its absolute existence ; for we 
know not what that absolute existence is. But, for the same 
reason, we are equally unable to say that it does not resemble ; 
for, if w-e know not the Absolute and Infinite at all, we cannot 
■ay how far it is or ir not capable of likeness or unlikeness to 
the Relative and Finite’ (3rd ed. p. 14(5). 

This is not the place in which to take notice of 
those further considerations with regard to the dis¬ 
tinction between regulative and speculative truth, 
by which Mansel sought to establish religious faith 
upon this basis of philosophic scepticism. It is 
enough to give attention to the line which he 
adopted with respect to analogy. Repudiating 
on metaphysical grounds the analogy between the 
Finite and the Infinite, and consequently rejecting 
the customary philosophic proofs of religion, he 
found a negative defence for belief in the analogous 
difficulties of religion and philosophy. In so doing 
he claimed to be following in the footsteps of Up. 
Rutler, and to be adding another chapter to his 
argument on the analogy between religion and the 
course of nature. His principle he declares to be, 
that there is no rational difficulty in Christian 
theology which has not its counterpart in philos¬ 
ophy ; and, further, that the stumbling - blocks 
which the rationalist professes to find in the doc¬ 
trines of revealed religion arise, not from defects 
peculiar to revelation, but from the laws and limits 
of human thought (if>. p. 170). His work certainly 
resembles that of Butler in being an eminent ex¬ 
ample of the way in which the argument from 
analogy can he used for defensive purposes. He 
showed conclusively enough that many of the ob¬ 
jections urged against revelation arc applicable 
with equal force against the commonly accepted 
principles of thought and action. If the creed of 
theism contains its antinomies, so also does the 
creed of philosophy. In both cases explanation is 
equally impossible. 

But the emphasis which MaiiHel placed upon our 
ignorance of the Divine Nature as it is, and his 
insistence on the absence of any necessary analogy 
between the goodness of man and of God, were 
the occasion of vigorous protests at the time, and 
eventually proved partly responsible for results very 
different from those which lie desired. The asser¬ 
tion of man’s ignorance, made by him and by other 
religious thinkers in the interest of revelation, was 
one of the exciting causes of the agnosticism, ex¬ 
plicitly opposed to religion, which gained currency 
m the latter half of the 19th century. 

8 . Renewed confidence in Analogy.—In recent 
years there has been a distinct revival of con¬ 
fidence in the reality and the significance of the 
analogy between the Creator and His creation, and 
in the possibility of passing from the knowledge 
of one to the knowledge of the other. Among 
the causes which have contributed to this result 
must he counted the advance of the idealistic philos¬ 
ophy, and the increased attention given to the 
study of human personality. Instead of attempt¬ 
ing to evade the reproach of anthropomorphism tiy 
conceding to the agnostic the inscrutability of the 
Divine Nature, the modern apologist is not afraid 
to avow the anthropomorphic character of theology, 
while he insists that in this respect theology is in 
the same position as every other department of 
human thought. ‘ Personality is thus the gateway 
through which all knowledge must inevitably pass. 
... It follows that philosophy and science are, in 
the strict sense of the word, precisely as anthropo¬ 
morphic as theology, since they are alike limited by 
the conditions of human personality, and controlled 
by the forms of thought which human personality 
provides’ (Illingworth, Personality Human and 
Divine, p. 25). In the book from which these 


words are quoted, human personality is deliber¬ 
ately taken as the analogical symbol of (he Divine 
Nature, on the giound that God possesses, in tran¬ 
scendent perfection, the attributes which are im¬ 
perfectly possessed by man. Thus wlial might 
appear to he the damaging effect, of the admission 
of an anthropomorphic element- in theology is 
neutralized by the correspondent assertion of a 
tlieomorpliic doctrine of human nature. The sup¬ 
position of an absolute and insuperable hetero¬ 
geneity between the Finite and the Infinite, which 
has always been the basis of philosophic scepticism, 
whether in alliance with or in opposition to ortho¬ 
doxy, is denied. The reality and the inexhaustible 
significance of the analogy between God and man 
are explicitly re-aHserted. 

Litkiutcrk. — Cajetan, be norninum analogia ; Opuscula , 
Tom iii. Tract v., Lyons, 1502; Suarez, Disp. Mctaphys xxviu. 
sec. iii., l)e analogia entis ad Devm et creaturam, Cologne, 1(514 ; 
W. King:, Discourse on Predestination, 1701) [reprint, by W hat-dv, 
18591; P. Browne, Procedure, Extent, and Limits of the Human 
Understanding, 1728, also Things Dunne and Supernatural 
conceived by Analogy with Things Natural and Human, 1733; 
J. Butler, Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature, 173(5; E. Copleston, Enquiry into the Doctrines of 
Necessity and Predestination, 1821 ; E. W. Grinfield, Vmdicias 
Analogues, 1822; H. L. Mansel, Limits of Religious Thought?, 
1859; J. Buchanan, Analogy considered as a Guide to Truth?, 
1865 , J. R. Illingworth, Personality Human and Divine, 1894 ; 
J. S. Mill, Logic, bk. iii. oh. xx., 1843, also Hamilton's Philos, 
examined, 1872, p. lilff. ; Vacant, Diet, de Thtul. Cathol., art. 

‘ Analogic,’ 19(H); Sigwart, Logic [Eng. tr.),‘Analogy ’ in Index. 

_ G. C. Joyce. 

ANANDA.—One of the principal early disciples 
of the Buddha. He was the Buddha’s first cousin, 
and is described as being devoted to him with 
especial feivour in a simple, childlike way, and 
serving as his personal attendant (upatlhdka). A 
panegyric on him is put into the mouth of the 
Buddha just beiore his (the Buddha’s) death {Malta 
Panmbbana Nutt ant a, in Dtffha , ii. 144-140). But 
it is for his popularity among the people and in the 
Order, and for his pleasant way of speaking on 
the religion, not for intellectual gifts or power of 
insight. So, in the same hook (l.c. 157), the stanza 
mt into Anurnddha’s mouth at the death of the 
Judd ha is thoughtful; while that put into Ananda’s 
mouth is a simple outcry of human sorrow. Though 
all the other disciples had attained to arhat-e\n\> 
long before this, Ananda remained still a * learner’ 
(sekha ); and at the council said to have been held 
after the Buddha’s death, Ananda is described as 
the only one of the first hundred members selected 
to take part in it who was not an arhat ( Vinaya , 
ii. 285). He became one before the council met 
( ib. 286), and took a prominent part in it; hut that 
did not prevent the council from admonishing him 
for certain faults of inadvertence he had previously 
committed. Other passages of a similar tendency 
might be quoted [e.g. Majjhima , No. 32); hut these 
are perhaps sufficient to show that the picture 
drawn of him is of a man lovable and earnest, but 
withal somewhat dense. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

ANARCHY, ANARCHISM.—Anarchy means, 
as writers like Kropotkin understand it, the per¬ 
fectly unfettered self-government of the individ¬ 
ual, and, as a result, the absence of any kind of ex¬ 
ternal rule. It is the widest possible application 
of the doctrine of laisscz faire . Government, it 
declares, is something that human nature should 
not be asked to submit to. If men were hut left 
to themselves, they would form themselves into 
co-operative producing groups, which would live 
in perfect harmony with one another. Each in¬ 
dividuality would have unlimited powers of ex¬ 
pansion, and the rigid moulds would vanish into 
which at present human nature is forced wdth 
infinite hurt to itself. 

Anarchy as a theory must therefore be separated 
from Anarchism as a historical movement. The 
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popular idea of Anarchy is that it is concerned 
only with bomb-throwing and Terrorism. But 
Anarchy as a theory of existence has been pro¬ 
claimed by some of the gentlest and most cultured 
spirits in Europe ; and although, in the case of a 
writer such as Bakunin, the thinker and the active 
revolutionary are merged, it will be convenient to 
consider first the theory and then the history of 
the movement. 

i. Thkoky. — On its economic side Anarchy 
is a branch of Socialism or Collectivism. It re¬ 
gards the day of private ownership and of capital¬ 
ism as drawing to a close. It believes that the 
wage nexus between employer and employee is 
evil, and must sooner or later cease. Its view of 
the remuneration of labour varies between payment 
by labour time and the taking by each of what 
he wants from the common stock of production. 
When the workers are living in free associations, 
each will sec that his own interest is the interest 
of the association, and the present tragic struggle 
for the increased share will cease. 

The political basis of Anarchy is, negatively, 
that the possession of mere electoral and voting 
ower is quite illusory as a means of social re- 
emption tor the many. Liberalism has been a 
failure. Even universal suffrage could lead but 
to the deeper enslavement of the worker. Re¬ 
presentative government has had its full trial, 
and has failed ; its defects are inherent in itself, 
and never can be cured. It is impossible for a 
Parliament to attend to all the numberless affairs of 
the community. More and more Parliament shows 
this inability m the congestion of business, and in 
the increasing extent to which local affairs are 
delegated to local authorities. It is this process 
of decentralization that is so full of hope to the 
philosophic Anarchist. He takes it to foreshadow 
the day when every little group will settle its own 
affairs, when there will be no rulers and no sub¬ 
jects, when each individual will have free play 
within his group, and each group free play in its 
relation to all other groups. 

Anarchy has been extremely anxious to place 
itself on a scientific basis. Tn its modern form it has 
claimed Herbert Spencer as intellectual sponsor. 
It declares itself to be acting along the lines of 
evolution in that it is conforming to those two 
great tendencies which Spencer discerns in present- 
day conditions—the tendency to integrate labour 
for the production of all wealth in common, so 
that no individual shall be able to say what portion 
of the total result iH due to his toil*; and the ten¬ 
dency towards the fullest freedom of the individual 
for the prosecution of all aims beneficial both for 
himself and for society at large. Throughout 
organic nature the capacities for life in common 
are growing in proportion as the integration of 
organisms into compound aggregates becomes more 
and more complete. The struggle for existence, 
Kropotkin asserts, is not merely the struggle for 
the existence of the individual, but also the pro¬ 
gressive adaptation of all individuals of the species 
to the best conditions for the survival of the species. 
The conditions must, therefore, be modified, so 
that man will be able to live the normal free life, 
instead of being forced by positive law to hold a 
place in a system of things which gives him neither 
freedom nor opportunity. 

ii. History.— The view that authority is in 
itself a tiling undesirable, and that man reaches 
the full measure of his stature only when he is 
allowed to develop his individuality absolutely 
unchecked, is by no means new. It appeared in 
several of the Mystic and Anabaptist sects of the 
later Middle Ages and post-Reformation period. 
In the 13th cent, there was a sect of the Beghards, 
calling themselves Brethren and Sisters of the 1 


Free Spirit, who professed pantheistic views. It 
claimed the utmost liberty on the ground that, as 
God inhabited each, the will of each was the will 
of God. In their preaching the Brethren advo¬ 
cated community of goods and community of 
women ; they insisted on a personal equality, and 
rejected all forms of authority. In the period 
immediately preceding the French Revolution the 
idea was widely spread that the normal condition 
of life was that represented by ‘ Paul and Virginia/ 
a condition under which men were self-suflicing 
and independent, owning no other authority than 
that of their own wills. In 1795, William Godwin 
wrote his Inquiry concerning Political Justice, 
advocating community of goods, the self-govern¬ 
ment of mankind according to the laws of justice, 
the abolition of all forms of government, and the 
abolition of marriage. 

The real founder of Anarchy as a living modern 
movement was Pierre Joseph Proudhon, a French¬ 
man of humble parentage, born in 1809. The 
attention Proudhon attracted was due, not only to 
his great ability, but to the fact that he lived in 
the stormy middle years of the 19th cent., when all 
constituted forms of government were on their trial, 
and to his acceptance of the dominant Hegelianism 
as the vehicle of his thought. His first work, 
What is Property? was published in 1840, and 
the answer he gave to his own question was that 
property was theft. The conclusion reached lmd 
evidently much in common with Marx’s view that 
capital was crystallized labour, wealth of which the 
workman had been defrauded in the process of pro¬ 
duction. Labour, Proudhon held, is the source of 
value, and the value of labour should ho measured 
by its duration. So far he followed the ordinary 
Socialist views of his time. It was when he asked 
himse lf the question how the poor man was to 
he raised from his poverty that he diverged from 
many of his contemporaries, and began that rift in 
the Communistic ranks that now has become the 
gulf between the policies of State Socialism and 
Anarchy. Proudhon, with Marx and Louis Blanc, 
wished to secure for labour the whole product of 
labour. Blanc hoped to attain this end by organ¬ 
izing labour under the authority of the State ; 
Proudhon thought that the same result could be 
reached by the free initiative of the people un¬ 
assisted in any way by the State. Governments, 
he declared, were the scourge of God, introduced 
in order to keep the world in discipline and order. 
It was not their function to produce movements, 
hut to keep them hack. Progress would he made 
not by revolution, hut by evolution. As the 
people became more enlightened, they would gradu¬ 
ally learn to dispense with government. The con¬ 
stitution would have to he revised continuously 
and unceasingly; so gradually, by the formation 
of independent and interacting groups, Anarchy 
would be introduced. 

It was in the ranks of the ‘ International Associ¬ 
ation of Working Men’ that the conflict between 
State Socialism which wished to make government 
co terminous with human activity, and Anarchy 
which wished to eliminate government altogether, 
came to be fought out. Before this struggle com¬ 
menced, the * International ’ had had a long and 
somewhat confused history. In 1836 a number of 
Germans, exiled in Paris, formed a communistic 
society which they called the League of the Just 
Becoming involved in trouble with the French 
Government, they removed to London in 1839. 
Amid the mixture of races in London, the Society, 
as a matter of course, came to be of an international 
character. The influence of Marx began to tell 
upon it. It accepted his view that economic con¬ 
ditions determined the social structure, and that 
every vital change in society must be brought about 
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by a change not so much in political conditions as 
m economic. This change could be wrought only 
along the lines of social development. In 1847 the 
Society began to call itself the Communist League, 
its aim being 4 the founding of a new society with¬ 
out classes and without private property.’ The 
manifesto that the League put forth did not a little 
to give vigour to the various revolutionary move¬ 
ments of 1848 ; but, in the reaction following upon 
that time of enthusiasm, the League died. Dur¬ 
ing the London International Exhibition of 1862 
views were exchanged between French workmen 
visiting the Exhibition and their English fellows ; 
popular sympathy with the Polish insurrection of 
1863 helped the movement; and so, in 1864, the 
4 International Association of Working Men’was 
formed, with Karl Marx as its ruling spirit. His 
influence led the Association to the acceptance of 
State Socialism. State ownership of the land, as 
well as of the means of transport and communica¬ 
tion, was early agreed upon as an object for which 
the Association should strive, although a proposal 
to abolish the right of inheritance did not find a 
majority. 

but the disintegration of the International was 
at hand. In 1869, Bakunin and a number of the 
Russian Anarchists had joined it, and at once they 
began to attack the centralizing views of Marx. 
Then the Franco-German war broke out, and 
national feeling could not be eliminated even from 
an International Association. The Commune in 
Paris raised hopes that were almost immediately 
dashed in very dreadful fashion. In 1871 it became 
evident that there were two definitely marked 
groups in the Association, and the line of cleavage, 
as Kropotkin has [minted out, was not only an 
economic, but a racial one. The Germans, who 
now had received Parliamentary government, 
wished to work along electoral lines. 4 The con¬ 
quest of power within the existing status’ became 
the watchword of the party which took the name 
of the ‘ Social Democrats. The Latin and Slav 
elements in the Association gathered themselves 
together, under the leadership of Bakunin, in ad¬ 
vocating the abolition of all paternal government, 
and the free action of the people through separate 
groups. In 1872 the Anarchists were expelled from 
the Association, and henceforth uttered their views 
through the ‘.lura Federation.’ This expulsion of 
the Anarchists was almost the last action of the 
International. It moved the seat of its General 
Council to New York, held one other Congress in 
Geneva in 1873, and then died. The Jura Federa¬ 
tion and the Anarchists had a stormier history, 
owing to the influence of their leader. 

Michael Bakunin (1814-1876) was an aristocrat 
and an officer. Horrified by the repressive duties 
he had to perform in Poland, lie left the army and 
became a revolutionary. From 1849 to 1855 he 
was almost constantly in prison. In 1855 he was 
exiled to Siberia, but escaped in 1861 to America, 
and thence made his way to London. It was at 
this time that Russia seemed to be on the verge of 
a crucial constitutional change. The Czar in 1857 
had promised the emancipation of the serfs, but 
after lie had announced his intention the reaction¬ 
ary party induced him to impose upon the serfs an 
enormous redemption price for tne land, and to 
postpone the emancipation till 1863. But in 1863 
there broke out the insurrection in Poland. It was 
repressed with the utmost cruelty ; tens of thou¬ 
sands of Poles were exiled to Siberia. Up to this 
time Russian social reformers had wrought mainly 
by going among the artizans and peasantry, in¬ 
doctrinating them with their liberal and revolu¬ 
tionary views. This propaganda was now rendered 
almost impossible. After the attempt on the Czar’s 
life by Karakozoff in 1866, the reformers had to 


hide their heads. Thousands fled the country, and 
settled in Switzerland and elsewhere. 

It was among those exiles that Bakunin de 
veloped his Anarchist views. His object was the 
destruction of the existing order of things in faith, 
morals, economics, and politics. He refused to 
consider the question of reconstruction; 4 all talk 
about the future is criminal, for it hinders pure 
destruction, and stems the course of revolution.’ 

The programme of the International Social Democratic 
Alliance which he founded gives the most, succinct statement of 
his views. ‘The Alliance professes atheism, it uuns at the 
abolition of religious services, the replacement, of belief by 
knowledge, and Divine by human justice ; the abolition of 
marriage as a political, religious, judicial, and civic arrange¬ 
ment Before all, it aims at the definite and complete abolition 
of all classes, and the political, economic, and social equality of 
the individual of either sex ; and to attain this end it demands, 
before all, the abolition of inheritance, in order that, for the 
future, usufruct may depend on what each produces, so that 
. . . the land, the instruments of production, as well as all 
other capital, shall only be UBed by the workers, it. by the 
agricultural and industrial communities.’ All children were 
from birth to be brought up on a uniform system, with the 
same means of instruction, so that there might disappear ‘ all 
those artificial Inequalities which are the historic products of a 
social organization which is as fabie as it is unjust' It rejected 
'all political action which does not aun directly and imme¬ 
diately at the triumph of the cauHe of labour over capital.’ It 
repudiated ‘so-called patriotism and the rivalry of nations,* and 
desired the universal association of all local associations by 
means of freedom. 

Bakunin’s ideas were developed by his dis¬ 
ciple Netschajeff, the son of a Court official in 
St. Petersburg, and born there in 1846. Netschajefl 
was much more a Terrorist than an Anarchist. 
Anarchy is, at all events, a reasoned system of 
things. It believes that life will be not onlyr 
possible, but desirable, under the conditions it. 
seeks to establish. But Netschajefl" had regard 
purely to a destructive movement His views w ere 
expounded in the Revolutionary Catechism, which 
was at first supposed to lie the work of Bakunin, 
hut is now, with more likelihood, held to have 
been by Netschajefl" himself. According to this 
Catechism, the revolutionary must let nothing 
stand between him and the work of destruction. 

4 If he continues to live in this world, it is only in 
order to annihilate it all the more surely. A 
revolutionary despises everything doctrinaire, and 
renounces the science and knowledge of this world 
in order to leave it to future generations ; he know r s 
but one science—that of destruction. For that, 
and that only, he studies mechanics, physics, 
chemistry, ana even medicine. . . . The object 
remains always the same—the greatest and most 
effective way possible of destroying the existing 
order.’ The Catechism makes no ambiguity as to 
its methods. Differential treatment is to be meted 
out to the different classes of society ; the rich are 
to be spared, but their wealth is to be used for the 
purposes of revolution ; the former owners of 
wealth are to become the slaves of the proletariat. 
But rulers are not to be dealt with thus con¬ 
siderately. 4 In the first place, we must put out of 
the world those who stand most in the way of the 
revolutionary organization and its work.’ There 
is to be no attempt to Bet things right upon their 
resent basis. Every effort is to he made 4 to 
eighten and increase the evils and sorrows which 
will at length wear out the patience of the people, 
and encourage an insurrection en masse.’ Active 
Terrorism is part of Netschaieff’s programme. 

4 All is not action that is so called ; for example, 
the modest and too cautious organization of secret 
societies, without external announcement to out¬ 
siders, is in our eyes merely ridiculous and intoler¬ 
able child’s play. By external announcements we 
mean a series of actions that positively destroy 
something—a person, a cause, a condition that 
hinders the emancipation of the people. Without 
sparing our lives, we must break into the life of 
the people with a series of rash, even senseless 
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Actions, and inspire them with a belief in their 
powers, awake them, unite them, and lead them 
on to the triumph of their cause.’ This is the 
attitude that the plain man understands by 
Amuchism. Tt is claimed, of course, by the 
Amuchist thinkers that to allow this extravagant 
utterance of the Revolutionary Catechism to stand 
as representative of the whole movement is to do 
it an injustice, and to confound extreme applica¬ 
tions of a general principle witli the principle 
itself. ‘ To confuse Nihilism with Terrorism is,’ 
says Kropotkin, ‘as wrong as to confuse a philo¬ 
sophical movement, like Stoicism or Positivism, 
with a political movement, such as, for example, 
Republicanism. 1 But, in answer, it may l»c said 
that all Anaichists are not thinkers, and it is 
teaching of the Bakunist character that has had, 
as it was intended to have, the most startling 
results. The assassination of Alexander II., of the 
Empress of Austiia, of King Humbert, of President 
M‘Kinley, the bomb outrages in Chicago in 1887, 
in the French Chamber ot Deputies in 1893, in a 
theatre in Barcelona in 1894, the attack on King 
Edward vn. at Brussels in 1900, the attempt, on 
their wedding day, upon the young King and 
Queen of Spain, are the tilings which ‘break into 
the life of the people with a series of rash, even 
senseless actions,’ and make the whole movement 
hateful to those who feel that any organized form 
of society, however it may violate the rights of 
individuals, is pieferable to a state of things in 
which the most irresponsible make the greatest 
noise and have the greatest power to do mischief. 
It must he allowed, too, that this irresponsible 
Terrorism is the dominant form of Anarchism at 
the present time. In 1882 the Anarchists, in con¬ 
ference at Geneva, cut themselves adrift from all 
political parties. They declared the enmity of the 
Anarchists to the law. ‘We declare ourselves 
allies of every man, gioup, or society which denies 
the law by a revolutionary act. We ieject all 
legal methods. We spurn the suffrage called 
universal. . . . Every social product is the result 
of collective work, to which all are equally entitled. 
We are, therefore, Communists ; we recognize that 
without the desl Miction of family, communal, pro¬ 
vincial, and national boundaries the work will 
always have to he done over again.’ 

It is, at first sight, not a little difficult to find 
any relation between this extravagant propaganda 
which has had such appalling results and Prince 
Kropotkin, the man of high birth, of splendid 
ability, of gentle and noble and self-sacrificing life. 
Kropotkin has told his own story in the Memoirs 
of a Revolutionist, and whoever would seek to 
understand Anaicliism should read this book, along 
with the account of the trial ol the Anaichists at 
Lyons in 1883 (Lc Rroci's dcs A vurehistes). Such a 
reading will explain how it is that the moie recent 
developments of Anaicliism go so far beyond the 
conceptions of Proudhon. If Russians who have 
sullered, as Bakunin and Stepmak and Kropotkin 
and t ens of thousands of others have done, can find 
no solution of the social situation other than the 
utter destruction, by any means, of the present 
condition of aflairs in Russia, it is not to he 
wondered at. The Russian Anarchists imagine 
that they reach their conclusions as a necessary 
inference from certain scientific propositions. In 
reality it is the Russian lmieaucracy that lias con¬ 
ditioned their thinking. Kropotkin was horn at 
Moscow in 1842, a member of one of the most 
ancient and distinguished families in the Empire. 
He was brought up as a page at Court; hut 
already, on his father’s estates and in his father’s 
house, lie had seen enough of the life of the serf to 
make him an anient advocate of the liberal views 
that were in the air liefore the actual date of I 


emancipation. Instead of following out the career 
that was open to him, as a courtier and an officer 
of the Household Brigade, he chose service in 
Siberia, and spent four years there, being occupied 
most of the time in geographical and geological 
work. In Siberia he recognized the absolute im¬ 
possibility of doing anything really useful for the 
masses of the Russian people by means of the 
existing administrative machinery, and became 
convinced that the only future for mankind lay in 
an entirely free Communism. On returning to St. 
Petersburg, full of ardour for his country’s free¬ 
dom, he found that the liberal movement of the 
earlier years of Alexander II. had died. Tur- 
guemetfs ‘Smoke’ is its epitaph. Kropotkin 
accordingly set to work to renew the Anarchist 
zeal, and strove, through companions whose earnest¬ 
ness and utter disregard oi self almost disarm 
criticism, to spread among the working classes of 
the capital revolutionary opinions. Ills activity 
was discovered. For three years he was imprisoned 
in the fortress of SS. Peter and Paul, but linally 
escaped. For the next few years he moved be* 
tween Switzerland, France, and England, and, 
becoming involved in the Anarchist rising in Lyons 
in 1883, was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. 
Since his liberation at the end of three years he 
has lived mostly in England. 

Kropotkin’s main iuea is that, as the present 
system of government and competition and private 
property cannot he mended without being ended, 
society must fly asunder into its primary elements 
and begin to re-aggregate itself. The right of 
private property he denies, on the ground that if 
we go back to the uncivilized condition of things 
we find no such right. Land has been made what 
it is by draining and cultivation in past genera¬ 
tions. Production to-day is the result of innumer¬ 
able inventions that have now become merged in 
the general producing machinery. We can pro¬ 
duce now only as a consequence of what past 
generations have done. ‘ A\ ho is, then, the indi¬ 
vidual who has the right to step forward and, 
laying his hands on the smallest part of this im¬ 
mense whole, to say, 1 have produced this; it 
belongs to me?’ This argument, by which he 
thinks he has proved the illegitimacy of private 
property, occurs again and again in his writings. 
An ironmaster, he declares, deals with and uses 
the (liscovei ies of those who have gone before, and 
the discoveries of to-day that he can buy up. 

‘ British industry is the work of the British nation, 
—nay, of Europe and India taken together,—not of 
separate individuals.’ But where government has 
once been destroyed and individuals have been 
left free to re-aggregate themselves, each man will 
take his place in the group he prefers; and those 
groups, retaining their own freedom, will at the 
same time act with mutual helplulness and con- 
ideration, without any constraint from a govern- 
nent. The woiking agreements that have been 
ai lived at by l ail ways suggest themselves to him 
as the kind of thing that will be reached under 
Anarchism. The result is to be a great increase 
in production. At piusent ‘the owners of capital 
are certainly endcavouimg to limit the production 
in order to sell at higher prices.’ Kropotkin seems 
to think that the economics of the diamond in* 
dustiy apply, in this regard, to agriculture and 
:otton-spuming, quite oblivious of the fact of the 
general economy ol large production. If it be 
asked how labour is to be oiganized, or to he re¬ 
garded, Kropotkin is sufficiently vague. Under 
the system oi free groups each man would natur¬ 
ally turn to the work he could do ; but what assur¬ 
ance would there be that he would stand to any 
agreement he had made ? The Anarchist answer 
is that there will be no necessity to hold him to 
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his agreement. As the agreement has heen freely 
enteieil into, there will be no need of any authority 
to enforce it. The labourer will be remunerated 
by helping himself to thatnortion of the joint pro¬ 
duet which he requires. The problem of the idler 
is easily settled :—there are not likely to be idlers 
m such a society. Work is natural to man, and 
the feeling of brotherhood and mutual responsi¬ 
bility will result in greatly improved labour. ‘ We 
consider that an equitable organization of society 
can arist! only when every w'age system is aban¬ 
doned and when everyone contributing for the 
common well-being, according to the full extent 
of hia capacities, shall enjoy also Irom the common 
stock of society to the fullest possible extent of 
his needs.’ 

To the questions that present themselves to the 
objector, Kropotkin has the most indefinite of 
answ-ers. It may be asked, for instance, how, 
under any such free associations, any large public 
works are to be undertaken. We have heard not 
infrequently of such undertakings resulting in 
losses to the contractor, and, linally, being carried 
through not by that mutual agreement which is 
apart from law, but by the insistence of the law 
that a contract entered into shall be fulfilled. 
When a gioun finds difficulty in building, let us 
say, another Forth Bridge, who is to insist that 
the work shall be finished so that gross waste 
shall not ensue? And will not that ideal unity 
between group and group be very soon broken 
when matters of this kind come to be discussed 
and settled ? 

Then, again, with regard to the remuneration of 
labour, it may be gi anted that the wages system 
is not an ideal method of assessing the value of 
each man’s contilhulion. Hut what would be the 
result on production, distribution, and industrial 
peace when each man was taking fiom the general 
neap exactly w'hat he w ished ? The alternative on 
the Anarchist view- is that he should be paid 
according to the labour time spent on his work. 
But what would become of art, music, literature, 
under such a system ’ The lalwurer is not, as a 
rule, prepared to acknowledge that anything is 
work winch is riot manual work. Far from grant¬ 
ing that the wiliie of an hour’s w-ork of Lord 
Kelvin or Mr. Edison w r as the equal of his own, he 
would deny to it the very name of woik. Under 
this system the family would disappear as a matter 
of course. The notion of a permanent alliance 
between man and woman, enforceable by law, 
would be impossible. The relationship between 
husband and w ife would be absolutely free; and 
this, unless human natuie were to be altogether 
changed, would mean that the woman was to be 
placed at the mercy of the man and have assur¬ 
ance neither of home nor of sustenance. Children 
would require to be in charge of the group, not of 
the parents, and equality would necessitate that 
they should all be brought up in common. 

Kropotkin assures the critic that the dreaded 
evils are imaginary. The solidarity of the human 
race will prevent them. The condition of things 
that is to be established not by law but by the 
sheer dignity of man, after bloodshed and revolu¬ 
tion have done their work, is the idyllic one of 
perfect peace, and the solidarity of the human 
race. Tlie Romanoff and the serf will vie with 
each other in praying the other first to take liis 
portion of the heap. 

On its theoretical and economic side Anarchism 
is a dream. It postulates an unreal world in 
w r liicli all men will live at peace, and work without 
thought of self. Nor is there any ground for 
the hope that under a system where men would 
be working for their group and not for their 
own advantage, production would be increased. 


One method of apportionment of w’ages—pay¬ 
ment according to laboui time — might have 
some chance of success undei State Socialism, but 
none under a system where each man was abso¬ 
lutely free. The loafer and the malingerer would 
have found their paradise. But, anxious as Kro¬ 
potkin is to dispense with government, his own 
scheme would involve government with an iron 
hand. Paternal feeling, one of the primary in¬ 
stincts of mankind, would have to he dead if men 
did not try to do their best for their own children. 
The rights of parentage would not he surrendered 
by those who were most worthy of being parents 
unless under the strongest compulsion. Only the 
sensual and the reckless would be satisfied, idle 
great postulate of the whole system is that national 
feeling shall become extinct. A soeicly organized 
in productive and socialist groups would clearly be 
unable to defend itself against a foe armed and 
organized as the great powers of to-day are. It 
would be necessary, therefore, not only that the 
groups within any one race should Jive at unity 
among themselves, but that they should be devoid 
of jealousy for the groups in any other race. 

The history of Anarchism as a movement is the 
history of innumerable ‘associations’ flying to 
pieces, of innumerable congresses ellecting nothing. 
Among the Teutonic peoples the movement has 
made no headway, for older and system is the genius 
of these peoples. Among the Latin and Slav races 
it has had a hearing. That a Russian who has 
suffered under the bureaucracy should be an 
Anarchist is no surprise. He may naturally feel 
that the dissolution of society into its elements is 
the postulate of any reconstruction. Rut that 
Anarchism shall ever establish itself as an organ¬ 
ization of society under which men and women 
shall be able to live is impossible. What is even 
remotely practical in it, the taking of the means of 
production out of private hands, lias already been 
adopted as the fundamental element of their policy 
by the State Socialists. The broad diflerence be¬ 
tween those two great branches of Communism is 
that, while in the one it is realized that government 
will require to have much more extensive functions 
than it lias at present, so that it may regulate those 
relationships which now are settled by private 
contract, in the other it is expected that the 
solidarity of the human race will be such that the 
will of the individual slia.11 become the wdll of the 
group apart from all interference by government. 
That the former view better fits the facts as we 
know them, hardly admits of dispute. 
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De la Justice dans U Involution et dans VEghse (1868); 
Bakunin, La RevolutionSociale oula Dictature Militaiie(l67\), 
Ood and the State (1894); Kropotkin, La ConmUte du Pain 
(1891), Fields, Factories, and Workshops (1904), ‘Scientific Bases 
of Anarchy' in the Nineteenth Cent,, Feb. 1887, ‘The Coming 
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1808. R. Bruce Taylor. 

ANAXAGORAS, son of Hegesibulus, was born 
about b.C. 500 at Clazomeme on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Smyrna. lie brought philosophy 
and natural science from Ionia to Greece, and 
marks an era in the history of Greek thought, 
being the first known advocate of a distinct 
psychical principle, called the Nova (Mind). He 
taught also an original theory of the constitution 
of matter. 

Anaxagoras belonged to a family of wealth and 
position, but neglected his inheritance to follow 
science. Tradition asserts that he was a pupil of 
Anaximenes. This is chronologically impossible, 
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m Anaximenes died before B.C. 520. He probably 
belonged to the school of Anaximenes, for scholar¬ 
ship in Ionia was not unorganized; the relation 
among groups of congenial thinkers foreshadowed 
the development in Greece of chartered schools of 
philosophy ( dlaaot ) (Diels, Ueber die attest en Philo- 
sophenschulen der Griechcn, Leipz. 1887; Wil- 
amowitz-MoIlendorf, Antigonos von Karystos , p. 
26811’.). Theophrastus states that Anaxagoras was 
‘an associate of the philosophy of Anaximenes 5 
(Arist. Phys. Op. fr. 4; Diels, Doxographi Greed, 
p. 478). Anaxagoras migrated to Athens about 
n.C. 400, the lirst philosopher to take up his abode 
there. The intimate friend and teacher of Perieles 
(Plato, Phasdrus, 270), he taught in Athens thirty 
years, numbering among his pupils Euripides, 
Thucydides, Archelaus, and Metroaorus of Lamp- 
sacus. His influence was far-reaching in intro¬ 
ducing rationalism into Greece. 

His chief work, entitled vepl 4>i;<rfwj (‘on Nature*), 
complete in several volumes, was published, pro¬ 
bably in Athens, after B.C. 467, the year of the 
great fall of meteorites which he mentions. It was 
written in prose, and was the first Greek book, 
with the exception of geometrical writings, to be 
illustrated witn diagrams. Considerable fragments 
survive, most of which are found in Simplicius 5 
commentary on Aristotle’s Physics. 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when 
Pericles 5 popularity began to wane, Anaxagoras 
was arraigned for impiety, accused of denying the 
godhead of the sun and moon, and of saying that 
the sun was burning stone, and the moon earth 
(Plato, Apol. 26 D). Pericles saved him, but he was 
exiled to Lampsacus, on the southern shore of the 
Hellespont, about B.C. 430. There he had many 
disciples, and died in B.C. 428. A stone was erected 
to his memory bearing on one side the word NoOs 
and on the other ’AXi)0«a (Arist. Rhet. Bk. II. 
cap. 23). 

That matter is neither generated noT destroyed 
had been the doctrine of the Ionian physicists for 
a full century. Heraclitus brought the idea of 
becoming into prominence, but Anaxagoras be¬ 
lieved absolute cliange impossible. ‘ The Hellenes , 5 
hesaid, ‘are wrong in using the expressions “coming 
into being 55 and “perishing”; for nothing comes 
into being or perishes, but there is mixture and 
separation of things that are . 5 To Anaxagoras the 
eternity of matter involved the eternity of all its 
qualities, therefore the problem that confronted 
him was the origin of force. The three great 
systems of Empedocles, the Atomists, and Anaxa¬ 
goras, all accepted the unchanging character of 
particles of matter and the separation of matter 
and force; Anaxagoras’ book snows acquaintance 
with both of the other systems. Anaxagoras 
posited the Nous to satisfy his strongly developed 
sense of causation, to account for order in the 
universe, and to solve a definite mechanical prob¬ 
lem. 

In the beginning was chaos, which contained 
original particles of all existing objects, for ‘ How 
could hair come from not-hair, and flesh from not- 
flesli?’ (Diels, cf. Hermes , xiii. 4). Anaxagoras 
calls the particles ‘Heeds’ or ‘things’ (airtppara or 
Xp-ti/MTa, Fr. 4 [Schorn]); but they were called 
homceomerias by a later half-Aristotelian phrase¬ 
ology. All things were together and occupied all 
space. There was no empty space. The action 
of the Nous upon some point of chaos produced 
rotation of inconceivable rapidity, which, ever 
widening in extent, caused the union of homo¬ 


geneous particles. The impulse of the Nous was 
initial, devolution followed and separation by 
force and sneed, ‘and speed makes force’ (Fr. 11 
[Schorn]). The earth was formed in the centre of 
this movement. The sun, moon, and stars were 
separated by the violence of the motion, and the 
celestial globe increased in circumference as ever- 
increasing masses of matter were included in tne 
rotation. Homogeneous seeds combine to form 
objects as we know them, but there is never abso¬ 
lute freedom from disparate seeds. Objects be¬ 
come so by the kind of matter prevailing in them. 
Earth, water, air, and fire are complex substances 
containing particles belonging to all objects. The 
sun is a moss of ignited stone as large as, or larger 
than, the Peloponnesus. The earth iB flat or a 
flat cylinder, resting on the air. Anaxagoras dis¬ 
covered with tolerable accuracy the cause of the 
phases of the moon and of eclipses, and he ex¬ 
plained at length various meteorological and 
elemental phenomena. His observation in early 
manhood of a huge meteoric stone which fell at 
ASgospotami may have helped him to form his 
cosmological theories (Pliny, UN ii. 58; Diog. 
Laert. I. iii. 10). 

Anaxagoras believed in the qualitative trust¬ 
worthiness of sense-perception, but the senses, 
being weak, cannot discern the truth (Sext. Emp. 
Math. vii. 90). Sensation is produced by opposites, 
and is connected with pain (Theoph. de Sens. 27, 
29 ; Diels, Dox. p. 507). That which is hot is also 
somewhat cold. Our senses show us the propor¬ 
tions that prevail. ‘Snow must be dark, because 
the water from which it comes is dark 5 (Sext. Emp. 
Hyp. i. 33). The superiority of man lies in his pos¬ 
session of a hand. Death is a simple necessity of 
nature. 

The Nous iB the rarest and purest of all things, 
in its essence homogeneous, a kind of reasoning 
force, or thought-stuff. Personality is attributed 
to it in one fragment only, which speaks of its 
knowledge of the past, present, and things to come 
(Fr. 6 [Schorn]). The Nous was a possible first 
cause of motion from a dualistic standpoint, a deus 
ex marhina according to Aristotle, and merited 
the disappointment which Plato in the Phcedo 
attributes to Socrates regarding it. Yet it forms 
an important link in the shifting of interest from 
nature to man ; and, although metaphysically an 
incomplete conception, the Nous of Anaxagoras 
was pronounced immaterial by Plato, Aristotle, 
and Theophrastus. 

Anaxagoras’ teaching regarding the laws of 
nature and unity in the cosmic process formed a 
marked contrast to the mythical ideas of his age. 
His great contribution to knowledge was in the 
scientific method employed and in referring order 
in the universe to a rational principle. Anax¬ 
agoras left no distinctly ethical or religious teach¬ 
ings. He considered contemplation of nature the 
highest task of man. 

LmHUTURK.—Schaubach, Anaxagoras Clazomsnae Frag- 
menta, Leipzig, 18*27 ; Schorn, Anaxagoras Clazomenas st 
Diogems Apollonxatae Fragmsnta, Bonn, 1829; Mullach, 
Fragments. Philotophorum Grcecorum, Paris, 1867; Diels, 
Doxographi Greed, Berlin, 1879 ; Heinze, * Ueber den Nov? dee 
Anax.’ in Bet. d. sacks. Gesell. d. Wiss., Feb. 1800 ; Burnet, Early 
Or. Philosophy, London, 1892 ; Zeller, Phil, der Qriech. , Leip*. 
1898: Gomperz, Griech. Denker, Leipz. 1807; Ritter and 
Preller, Hist. Phil. Grow., Gotha, 188$; Diels, Frag, der Vor- 
sokrat., Berlin, 1903; Caird, Evolution of Theology in Greek 
Philosophers, Glasgow, 1004 ; Adam, The Religious Teachers of 
Greece, Edinburgh, 1908. The literature if Riven more fully in 
Baldwin, Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, vol. 11L 
Pt 1 (New York and London, 1905),‘p. 68. 
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ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF THE DEAD. 


Introduction (W. Crooke), p. 426. 

African.— See Bantu, etc 

American (S. II agar), p. 433. 

Aryan.— See Aryan Religion. 

Australian.— See Australia. 

Babylonian (G. Margoliouth), p. 437. 

Celtic (L. H. Gray), p. 440. 

Chinese.— See China. 

Egyptian (H. It. Hall), p. 440. 

Fijian (B. Thomson), p. 443. 

Greek.—See Aegean and Greek Religion. 

Hebrew (G. Margoliouth), p. 444. 

Indian (W. Crooke), p. 450. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD.—The worship of the Manes, or 
ancestors, is, says Tylor (ii. 113), * one of the great 
branches of the religion of mankind. Its prin¬ 
ciples are not difficult to understand, for they 
plainly keep up the social relations of the living 
world. The aead ancestor, now passed into a 
deity, simply goes on protecting his own family and 
receiving suit and service from them as of old ; the 
dead chief still watches over his own tribe, still 
holds his authority by helping friends and harm¬ 
ing enemies, still rewards the right and sharply 
punishes the wrong.’ In this view of the case the 
departed ancestor is regarded as invariably kindly 
and well disposed towards his surviving relatives ; 
and it may be said that this is the usual feeling of 
savage and barbaric man towards his kinsfolk who 
have passed into the other world. But there are, 
as will be seen, exceptions to this general rule; 
and the question of the attitude of the living 
towards the dead has formed the subject of con¬ 
troversy between two schools of anthropologists. 

I. The dead regarded ax friendly. —What may 
be called the toteimstio school—that which regards 
totemism as the main source from which religion 
haR lieen evolved—dwells specially upon the kindly 
relations between the deity and his worshippers. 
Thus, according to W. R. Smith (213-357), primi* 
tive sacrifice is an act of communion, the totem 
animal or beast sacred to the god being Blain in 
order to renew or re-establish the bona of con¬ 
nexion between the clan and its supernatural ally. 
Hence he rejects the supposition that ‘ religion is 
l»orn of fear.’ ‘ However true,* he writes (p. 54), 

‘ it is that savage man feels himself to be environed 
by innumerable dangers which he does not under¬ 
stand, and so personifies as invisible or mysterious 
enemies of more than human power, it is not true 
that the attempt to appease these powers is the 
foundation of religion. From the earliest times, 
religion, as distinct from magic or sorcery, ad¬ 
dresses itself to kindred and friendly beings, who 
may indeed tie angry with their people for a time, 
but are alwnys placable except to tne enemies of 
their worshippers or to renegade members of the 
community. It is not with a vague fear of un¬ 
known powers, but with a loving reverence for 
known gods who are knit to their worshippers by 
strong Ronds of kinship, that religion in the only 
true sense of the word begins.’ 

This theory has been extended by Jevons ( Introd. 
Hist. lid. 54 ff.) to the cult of the dead. He 
contends that primitive man was ‘ordinarily and 
naturally engaged in maintaining Buch [friendly] 
relations with the spirits of his deceased clansmen ; 
that he was necessarily led to such relations by the 
operation of those natural affections which, owing 
to the prolonged, helpless infancy of the human 
being, were indispensable to the survival of the 
human race ; and that the relations of the living 


Iranian (E. Lehmann), p. 454. 

Japanese (M. Re von), p. 455. 

Jewish (G. Margoliouth), p. 457. 

Letto-Lithuanian.—See Slavonic, p. 466. 

Persian.—See Iranian, p. 454. 

Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 461. 

Roman (J. B. CARTER), p. 461. 

Sabaean.—See Sab^ans. 

Slavonic (L. Leger), p. 466. 

Tasmanian (L. H. Gray), p. 461. 

Teutonic (H. M. Chadwick), p. 466 . 
Ugro-Finnic (K. Krohn), p. 467. 

Vedic.— See Vedic Religion. 

clansman with the dead offered the type and 
pattern, in part, though only in part, of the rela¬ 
tions to be established with other, more powerful, 
spirits.’ In support of this position, he contends 
that the maintenance of the parental instincts and 
family affection was essential to the survival of 
rimitive man in the struggle for existence; and 
e quotes instances of the grief felt by the sur¬ 
vivors when a death occurs in the family; the 
provision of food and other necessaries for the use 
of the dead ; the retention of the corpse in the 
dwelling-house for a considerable period after 
death, or its ultimate burial beside the hearth ; 
the preservation of relics of the departed ; the 
appeals of the mourners to the ghost, imploring 
it to return home; the adoption of cremation, 
which frees the soul from the body and thus en¬ 
ables it to revisit its friends ; the custom of catch¬ 
ing the departing soul; the periodical feasts which 
the dead are invited to attend; and so on (op. cit. 
46 f.). 

2 . The dead unfriendly to the living. —On the 
other hand, the same writer (p. 53) admits that 
love was not * the only feeling ever felt for the 
deceased. On the contrary, it is admitted that 
fear of the dead was and is equally wide-spread, 
and is equally “natural.”’ These two apparently 
opposite modes of thought in relation to the dead 
he explains by the supposition that primitive man 
draws a clear line of distinction between the ghoBt 
of the kinsman and that of the stranger; the one 
is kindly and piotective, the other malignant, 
dangerous, and hence an object of fear. ‘ In fine,’ 
he remarks (op. cit. 54), ‘as we might reasonably 
expect, the man who was loved during his lifetime 
dia not immediately cease to be loved even by 
savages, when he died, nor was he who was feared 
in life less feared when dead.’ The many instances 
of the savage cult of the dead, when it is prompted 
by fear, he regards as due to ‘ mal-observation of 
the facta of savage life.’ 

But these cases are so numerous that it is im¬ 
possible to account for them in this way. Thus it 
is universally admitted that the spirits of strangers 
and enemies are inimical, and the same feeling is 
extended to those who have perished by an un¬ 
timely death, or in some unusual or tragical way. 
On this principle Frazer (GB* i. 331) explains the 
inconvenient restrictions imposed on the victors in 
their hour of triumph after a successful battle, in 
obedience to which the warrior is isolated for a 
period from his family, confined to a special hut, and 
compelled to undergo bodily and spiritual purifica¬ 
tion. For the same reason, on the return of the 
successful head-hunter in Timor, sacrifices are 
offered to propitiate the soul of the victim whose 
head has been taken, and it is generally believed 
that some misfortune would overtake the victor 
were such offerings omitted. For the same reason, 
the same feeling is very generally extended to the 
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ghosts of kindred in the case of children, youths, 
or maidens snatched away in the prime of their 
strength and beauty. These are naturally supposed 
to cherish feelings of jealousy or hatred towards 
the survivors, who are in the enjoyment of bless¬ 
ings from which they are excluded. The same is 
the case with the ghosts of women dying in child¬ 
birth, who are almost, universally regarded as 
specially dangerous. Equally malignant are the 
spirits of tin* murdered man, of one slain by a wild 
beast, or dying from snake bite. This feeling is 
naturally extended to the ghosts of wizards or sor¬ 
cerers, who were renowned during life on account 
of the mysterious powers which they were supposed 
to possess. Thus the Patagonians lived in terror 
of the souls of their sorcerers, who were believed 
to become evil demons after death ; and the Tur¬ 
anian tribes of N. Asia dread their shamans even 
more when dead than when alive (Falkner, Descript, 
of Patagonia , 116; Castrdn, Finnic mytologi , 124; 
Bastian, Menseh in der Geschichte , ii. 406; Karsten, 
Origin of Worship , 110). 

Such cases may be easily explained ; but the fear 
of the dead is not confined to spirits of the classes 
already enumerated. ‘ Death and life,’ writes 
Tylor’(ii. 25), ‘dwell but ill together, and from 
savagery onward there is recorded many a device 
by which the survivors have sought to rid them¬ 
selves of household ghosts.’ lie instances the 
habit of abandoning the dwelling-house to the 
ghost, which appears in some cases to be inde¬ 
pendent of horror, or of abnegation of all things 
belonging to the dead; and the removal of the 
corpse by a special door, so that it may not he able 
to find its way back. In some cases, again, the 
return of the ghost is barred by physical means. 
In parts of Russia and East Prussia, after the 
corpse is removed, an axe or a lock is laid ou the 
threshold, or a knife is hung over the door ; and in 
Germany all the doors and windows are shut, to 
prevent the return of the ghost. With the same 
object, the Araucanians strew ashes behind the 
coinn as it, is being borne to the grave, so that the 
ghost may miss the road ; and Frazer suggests that 
the very general practice of closing the eyes of the 
dead was based upon the same principle, the corpse 
being blindfolded that it might not see the road 
by which it was borne to its last home {JAI xv. 
68 11'.). hi India the Aheriyas, after cremating 
the corpse, llmg pebbles in the direction of the 
pyre to scare the ghost; and in the Himalayas one 
of the mourners, on returning from the funeral, 
places a thorny hush on the road wherever it is 
crossed by another path, and the nearest relative 
mts a stone on it,, and, pressing it down with his 
eet, prays the spirit of the dead man not to trouble 
him (Crooke, Pop. Religion , ii. 57). 

Appeals are often made to the spirit, imploring it 
not t,o return and vex its friends. Among the 
Limbus of Bengal, the olliciant, at the funeral de¬ 
livers a brief address to the departed spirit on the 
general doom of mankind and the inevitable suc¬ 
cession of life and death, concluding with an ex¬ 
hortation that he is to go where his fathers have 
already gone, and not come hack to trouble the 
living in dreams (Risley, Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal, ii. 19). Similar appeals are made by the 
Chinese, Dakotas, and the Karieng (Frazer, JAI 
xv. 65). The Yoruba sorcerer wishes a safe journey 
to the ghost: ‘May the road be open to you ; may 
nothing evil meet you on the way ; may you find 
the road good when you go in peace.’ The house 
of death is abandoned or burned, the deceased is 
called upon by name, and adjured to depart and 
not haunt the dwellings of the living (Ellis, Yoruba- 
speaking Peoples, 156, 160). Even in India, a land 
where the worship of ancestors widely prevails, the 
Sant&l believes tnat tiie ghostly crowd of spirits 


who flit disconsolately among the fields they once 
tilled, who stand on the banks of the mountain 
streams in which they fished, and glide in and 
out of the dwellings where they were horn, grew r 
uj>, and died, requne to he pacified in many w r ays. 
He dieads, says Hunter, his Lares as much as nis 
Penates ( Annals oj Rural Bengal , 1897, p. 183). 

3 . Prevalence of Ancestor-worship .—In the sec¬ 
tional articles which lollow, the character and 
prevalence of ancestor-worship in various parts of 
the world will be considered. In Australia it seems 
to be in little 11101 e than an embryonic stage ; 
and the same may be said of New' Zealand and 
Tasmania. Throughout Polynesia and Melanesia 
the cult is well established. In the Malay Penin¬ 
sula it appeals in the primitive animistic form, 
influenced by Islam. In the Semitic sphere the 
evidence for its existence is inconclusive. In Africa 
it prevails widely among the Bantu tribes, and in 
W. Africa became the State cult of the kingdoms 
of Ashanti and Dahomey. The elaborate death 
cult of the Egyptians was probably largely influ¬ 
enced from the south and west of the continent. 
In various forms it appears throughout the Ameri¬ 
can region. It is, however, in India and in China, 
whence it seems to have been carried to Japan, 
that it. appears in the highest vigour. 

4 . Worship defined. —At the outset it is neces¬ 
sary to define with some approach to accuracy 
what we mean when we speak of the ‘woislnp’ of 
ancestors. There are few races in the woild which 
do not practise what has been called a death cult 
in some form, that is to say, we notice everywhere 
in the methods of disposal of the dead, in the 
funeral rites, and in the solemnities performed 
either immediately after the removal of the corpse, 
or subsequently at periodical intervals, one of two 
predominant ideas. Some people seem to desire to 
put the dead man out of sight, and thus relieve the 
survivors from any danger which may result from 
the hostility of the spirit; in other cases we find 
the relatives animated by a desire to maintain 
affectionate or friendly relations with the departed 
dead, to placate or gratify them, to supply them 
with food and other necessaries needed to maintain 
them in the new state of life on which they have 
entered. The latter is probably the most primitive, 
and is certainly the most general attitude adopted 
by the survivors. But even if we admit that the 
survivors do thus endeavour to secure amicable re¬ 
lations with the spirits of their departed friends, 
and that on occasion they may, in return, solicit 
their aid and sympathy, we are as yet far from 
reaching what may be rightly called ‘worship’ of 
the dead. * Religion,’ in its narrowest sense, has 
been defined by Frazer (GB 7 i. 63) as ‘a propitia¬ 
tion or conciliation of powers superior to man 
which are believed to direct and control the course 
of nature and of human life.’ For our present pur¬ 
pose it is on the words in this definition ‘ superior 
to man ’ that the question depends. Savage or bar¬ 
baric man usually regards his departed relatives as 
needing his ministration and aid, rather than thinks 
that he is dependent upon them for protection and 
support. He pictures the soul when it leaves the 
body as a diminutive, feeble entity, which must be 
carefully protected from injury, and for which a 
suitable refuge must be provided where it can 
await the period when it is finally admitted into 
death-land. Even there, as we see in Homer’s 
Nekuia, the common dead are conceived to pass a 
weak and passionless existence, a feeble imitation 
of that which they enjoyed on earth. It is only 
certain heroic souls who acquire a higher degree of 
strength and vitality, and even they can be roused 
to meet and converse with their friends on earth 
only when they lap the blood of the victim from 
the sacrificial trench. When this conception of the 
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helpless life of the departed prevails, it is obvious 
that the loving sympathy and ministrations of the 
living to the departed do not rise to the dignity of 
4 worship.’ 

The distinction, then, between the worship and 
the placation, or tendance, of the dead is one of 
great importance, which many of our travellers and 
observers have failed to appreciate. There are 
eases in which the dead are worshipped ; but those 
of placation and ministration to the needs of the 
departed in the other w r orld are much more numer¬ 
ous. In the accounts which follow of the preval¬ 
ence of this form of worship in various parts of the 
world, the evidence upon which they are based 
must be accepted with this preliminary reservation. 
This distinction, again, if kept steadily in view, 
wiil enable us to account in some degree for the 
remarkable differences of opinion which prevail re¬ 
garding this form of belief. Hence we must receive 
with some degree of caution the accounts of travel¬ 
lers who report that certain tribes are exclusively 
devoted to the worship of their ancestors, or that 
this form of belief does not exist among them. Two 
things are liable to cause misconception. Tn the 
first place, the veil which the savage hangs round 
his most cherished beliefs and ritual is so closely 
woven that casual visitors to a savage or semi¬ 
savage tribe, or even persons who have resided 
amongst them for some time, and have acquired 
some consideiable knowledge of their language and 
character, find great difficulty in penetrating the 
mysteries of their religion. In the second place, 
the death cultus, which ordinarily takes place at 
the grave, is of necessity a formal and public act, 
and is likely to be observed and investigated by 
the casual inquirer, who may remain in complete 
ignorance of what is really the vital part of the 
tribal beliefs. 

5 . Ancestor-worship the basis of human religion . 
—The theory which suggests that the cult of ances¬ 
tors is the basis of all human religion is usually 
associated with the name of H. Spencer. This 
writer begins his summary of the concisions at 
which he has arrived, by dealing with what may 
be called the hero cult. ‘Anything,’ he writes, 

‘ which transcends the ordinary, a savage thinks 
of as supernatural or divine; the remarkable man 
among the rest. This remarkable man may be 
simply the remotest ancestor lemembered as the 
founder of the tribe ; he may be a chief famed for 
strength or bravery ; he may be a medicine-man of 
great repute ; he may be an inventor of something 
new. And then, instead of being a member of the 
tribe, he may be a superior being bringing arts or 
knowledge ; or he may be one of a superior race 
piedominating by conquest. Being at first one or 
other of these, regaided with awe during his life, 
he is regarded with increased awe after his death ; 
and the propitiation of his ghost, becoming greater 
than the piojutiation of ghosts less feared, develops 
into an established worship ’ (Principles of Sociology, 
i. 411). 

This view of the hero cult may be accepted with 
some reservation. In the first place, there are 
grounds for believing that fear is not the only, 
or oven the primary, reason for the deification of 
the hero. The cult of the distinguished dead was 
often founded, not so much upon awe as upon the 
desire of the survivors to maintain friendly relations 
wdth the spirits of the departed (Jevons, Jntrod. 106). 
Secondly, in those parts of the world wdiere the 
hero cult is developed to its highest form, the de¬ 
votion paid to the hero is of a degree inferior to that 
of the regular gods, who are oiten nature spirits, 
and not necessarily ghosts of the dead. This dis¬ 
tinction is clearly marked in (Greece, wdiere the cult 
of Heracles or Asklepios is of a lower grade than 
that of deities like Athene or Zeus. The ritual of 


hero-worship is also clearly different from that used 
in the worsliip of the gods. The same is the case 
in India, wdiere heroes like Rama or Krishna, who 
have been elevated to the rank of gods, are found 
sheltering themselves as avntaras, or incarnations, 
of a gieat nature deity like Vishnu. 

But Spencer goes much turthci than to recognize 
a cult of the deified hero. Following the passage 
already quoted, he goes on to say: * Using the 
phrase aneestor-w'orship in its broadest sense as 
comprehending all worship of the dead, be they of 
the same blood or not, we conclude that ancestor- 
worship is the root of every leligion.’ Even the 
most downright upholders of the Spencerian hypo¬ 
thesis are unable to accept it when thus extended. 
Thus Grant Allen (Evolution of the Idea of God , 36) 
observes : ‘ I do not wish to insist that every par¬ 
ticular and individual god, national or naturalistic, 
muHt necessarily represent a particular ghost, the 
dead spirit of a single definite once-living person. 
It is enough to show, as Mr. Spencer has done, that 
the idea of the god, and the worship paid to the 
god, are directly derived from the idea or the ghost, 
and the offerings made to the ghost, without hold¬ 
ing, as Mr. Spencer seems to hold, that every god 
is, and must be, in ultimate analysis the ghost of 
a particular human beinjj.’ And in another passage 
(to. 42) he writes : 4 Religion has one element within 
it still older, more fundamental than any mere belief 
in a god or gods—nay, even than the custom or prac¬ 
tice of supplicating and appeasing ghosts or gods by 
gifts and observance. That element is the concep¬ 
tion of the Life of the Dead. On the primitive 
belief in such life all religion ultimately bases itself. 
The belief is, in fact, the earliest thing to appear 
in religion, for there are savage tribes who have 
nothing w'orth calling gods, but have still a religion 
or cult of their dead relatives.’ Elsewhere, in dis¬ 
cussing the cult of Attis, he seems to suggest that 
the tree-spirit and the corn-spirit originate in the 
ghost of the deified ancestor (Attis, 33 and passim). 

Needless to say, these views have not met wdth 
general acceptance. Thus Ilartland (Legend of 
Perseus , i. 203) regards this Euhemerism of Spencer 
as ‘ a child (one among many) of his passion for ex¬ 
plaining everything quite clearly, for stopping up 
all gaps and stubbing up all difficulties in nis syn¬ 
thesis, rather than an all-sufficient, account of the 
beginnings of religion.’ Lang (Myth, Ritual and 
Religion, ed. 1899, i. 308 f.) attacks what he calls 
4 the current or popular anthropological theory of 
the evolution of gods,’ on various grounds. He 
finds in this hypothesis a 4 pure Euhemerism. Gods 
are but ghosts of dead men, raised to a higher and 
finally to the highest power.’ Analogous to this, 
but not identical, is the theory of Tylor (ii. 334), 
which suggests that 4 man first attains to the idea 
of spirit by reflexion on various physical, psycho¬ 
logical, and psychical experiences, such as sleep, 
dreams, trances, shadows, hallucinations, breath 
and death, and he gradually extends the concep¬ 
tion of soul or ghost till all nature is peopled with 
spirits. Of these spirits one is finally promoted to 
supremacy, where the conception of a supreme being 
occurs.’ To this combined animistic and ghostly 
theory Lang replies (t b. i. 310) that all gods are 
not necessarily of animistic origin. ‘Among cer¬ 
tain of the lowest savages, although they believe in 
ghoste, the animistic conception, the spiritual idea, 
is not attached to the relatively supreme being of 
their faith. He is merely a pow erful being, unboin, 
and not subject to death. The purely metaphysical 
question, “ Was he a ghost does not seem always 
to have l>een asked. Consequently there is no 
logical reason w r hy man’s idea of a Maker should 
not lie prior to man’s idea that there are such things 
as souls, ghosts and spirits. Therefore the anim¬ 
istic theory is not necessary as material for the “god- 
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idea.” We cannot, of course, prove that the “ god 
idea” was historically prior to the “ghost-idea,” for 
we know no savages who have a god and yet are 
ignorant of ghosts. Hut we can show that tne idea 
of God may exist, in germ, without explicitly in¬ 
volving the idea of spirit. Thus gods may be prior 
in evolution to ghosts, and therefore the animistic 
theory of the origin of gods in ghosts need not 
necessarily be accepted.’ Secondly, he urges that, 
in all known savage theological philosophy, the God, 
the Maker and Master, is legarded as a being who 
existed before death came into the world. Every¬ 
where death is looked on as a comparatively late 
intruder, who entered this world not only after God 
was active, but after it had been populated by men 
and beasts. ‘Thus the relatively supreme oeing, 
or beings, of religion are looked on as prior to 
Death, therefore, not as ghosts.’ Thirdly, the Vui 
of Melanesia and the Atua of the Tongans are 
‘beings, anthropomorphic, or (in myth and fable) 
very often bestial, “ theriomorphic.” It is manifest 
that a divine being envisaged thus need not have 
been evolved out of the theory of spirits or ghosts, 
and may even have been prior to the rise of the be¬ 
lief in ghosts.’ Fourthly, as among the Andaman¬ 
ese, Fuegians, ami Australians, ‘ these powerful, 
or omnipotent divine beings are looked on as 
guardians of morality, punishers of sin, rewarders 
of righteousness, both in this world and in a future 
life, in places where ghosts, though believed in, 
are not worshipped, nor in receipt of sacrifice, and 
where, great-grandfathers being forgotten, ancestral 
ghosts can scarcely swell into gods.’ Such gods, not 
receiving sacrifice, ‘lack the note of descent from 
hungry food-craving ghosts.’ If to this it be replied 
that the Australians are degenerate and must once 
have had chiefs or kings whose surviving ghosts 
have become their gods, he answers that there is 
no evidence of Australian degeneration. They 
have, on the contrary, advanced ‘ when they super¬ 
sede their beast or other totem by an eponymous 
human hero.’ Lastly, the theory being thus found in¬ 
adequate to explain the facts of the lowest ‘ savage ’ 
religions, it is equally inapplicable to the ‘ barbarian ’ 
stage of culture. Here we often find a highest deity 
who is seldom worshipped with sacrifice, who lias 
become otiose, ft mere name, finally a jest and a 
mockery ; while ‘ancestral ghosts, and gods framed 
on the same lines as ghosts, receive sacrifice of food 
and of human victims.’ Besides this, the higher 
barbarian gods are localized, which is not the case 
with the high gods of low savages. This ‘break or 
flaw in the strata of religion ’ lie explains by ‘ the 
evolution through ghosts of “ animistic ” gods who 
retained the hunger and selfishness of these ances¬ 
tral spirits whom the lowest savages are not known 
to worship.’ Such gods, needing constant sacrifices, 
are easily bribed to overlook the moral delinquen¬ 
cies of their worshippers, or to forgive their sins. 
Thus animism ‘ is on its way to supplant or overlay 
a rude early form of theism,’ and thus the current 
theory, which makes the highest god the latest in 
evolution from a ghost, breaks down. The tribal 
or national deity, as latest in evolution, ought to 
lie the most powerful, whereas among barbarians 
he is ‘ usually the most disregarded ’ This line of 
argument may be accepted without admitting the 
implication that monotheism is a primitive form of 
belief, and it is to this extent valid against the 
Spencerian hypothesis. 

As for the gods of nature, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand how the belief in them could have arisen 
through an ancestor-cult. It is possibly true, as 
Ellis (ov. cit. 282) observes, that they are some¬ 
times blended with ghost-gods ; ‘ the reverence paid 
to certain rivers, rocks, cliffs, etc., must have often 
dated from some fatal accident that occurred in 
connexion with them. It was this which first at- I 


traded attention, and primitive man would not be 
likely to discriminate between the ghost of the 
victim, which would haunt the spot where the 
latter lost his life, and the indwelling spirit of the 
natural feature.’ But such cases could never have 
been common, and the reverence paid to any ab¬ 
normal feature of natural scenery would generally 
bo quite independent of any association with a 
ghost. Still more is this the case with gods of 
sky, sun, moon, wind, or rainbow. The animism 
which leads to the worship of phenomena like those 
cannot depend upon, and may be earlier than, the 
belief in the survival of the soul after death. 

6 . Ancestors oracular .—Ancestral spirits are be¬ 
lieved to be able to give oracles to their descendants, 
who consult them in times of danger or trouble. 
At certain plac.es deep chasms or openings in the 
earth were observed, through which the shades 
could rise from their subterranean home, and give 
responses to the living. The Greeks called such 
places oracles of the dead (vsKvopavreiov, ^xrxpfxar- 
reiov, \pvxorrofxiraiop). The most ancient oracle of 
this kind was that of Thesprotia, where Periander 
succeeded in conjuring up and questioning the ghost 
of his murdered wife, Melissa (Herod, v. 92; Paus. ix. 
30. 3). There was another at Phigalia in Arcadia 
(Paus. iii. 17. 8, 9), and Italy possessed one at 
Lake Avernus (Diod. iv. 22; Stralio, v. 244). The 
regular mode of consulting such oracles was to 
oiler up a sacrifice and then to sleep in the sacred 
place. The soul of the dead man then appeared 
to the sleeper in a dream, and gave his answer 
(Frazer, Paus. iii. 243). The same belief is found 
in many forms in other parts of the world. In 
Melanesia, ‘ after a burial they would take a bag 
and put Tahitian chestnut and scraped banana into 
it. Then a new bamboo some ten feet long was 
fixed to the bag, and tied with one end in the 
mouth of it, and the bag was laid upon the grave, 
the men engaged in the affair holding the bamboo 
in their hands. The names of the recently dead 
were then called, and the men holding the bamboo 
felt the bag become heavy with the entrance of the 
ghost, which then went up from the bag into the 
hollow of the bamboo. The bamboo and its con¬ 
tents l>eing carried into the village, the names of 
the dead were called over to find out whose ghost 
it was. When wrong names were called, the free 
end of the bamboo moved from side to side, and 
the other was held tight. At the right name the 
end moved briskly round and round. Then ques¬ 
tions were put to the enclosed ghost, Who stole 
such a thing ? Who was guilty in such a case ? The 
bamboo pointed of itself at the culprit if present, 
or made signs as before when names were called. 
This bamboo, they say, would run about with a 
man if he had it only lying on the palms of his 
hands ; but it is remarked by my native informants, 
though it moved in men’s hands it never moved 
when no one touched it ’ (Codrington, Melanesians , 
211 f.). Among the Akikuyas of E. Africa, the 
medicine-man holds converse only with those 
recently dead, whose lives he had been unable to 
save. He goes out and visits the corpse when it 
has been thrown out into the jungle. He pours 
‘ medicine ’ upon its hands, and calls on it to 
rise. When it rises, the wizard says: 1 Revile 
your father, mother, and brothers.’ It does so, 
and after the wizard has thrown more ‘medicine’ 
upon it, the conversation ceases. Persons so re¬ 
viled get sick and die (JAI xxxiv. 262). In S. 
Africa the wizard in the same way gets into com¬ 
munication with the spirit world, and delivers 
oracles in the form of riddles and dark parables 
( ib . xx. 120). The Dayaks sometimes, like the 
Greeks, seek communion with the ancestral spirits 
by sleeping at their graves in the hope of getting 
some benefit from them (Roth, Natives of Sarawak* 
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i. 211). In Australia some specially gifted seers 
are able to see the disembodied spirit sitting on 
the spot where its body lies buried, and no longer 
able to retire into its accustomed habitation (JAI 
xvi. 54). In Lapland, according to Scheffer (Bor- 
lase, Dolmens of Ireland, ii. 477), the Lapps buried 
their dead in caves, sacrificed a reindeer in honour 
of the dead, and fasted for three days after the 
burial. When offering the sacrifice, they inquired 
the will of the Sitte or ancestral ghosts. They 
said: ‘ O ye Sitte, what will ye have ? ’ Then they 
used to beat a drum on which a ring was laid, and 
if the ring fell on any creature pictured on its 
surface, they understood that this was what the 
spirit desired. They then took the animal thus 
selected, ran through its ear and tied round its 
horn a black woollen thread, and sacrificed it. 
Sometimes the wizard pretends to go in person to 
death-land to consult the ancestral spirits. Among 
the Dayaks he possesses a charm which ensures the 
aid of a kindly spirit when he goes to Sabayan, 
the under world, in search of the soul of a sick 
man (JAI xxxiii. 81). The Melanesians tell a 
similar story of a woman who went to Panoi to 
consult the dead, and the Australian wizard is 
able to bring back news from the dead, or he 
ascends the sky, visits Darainulun, and obtains 
magical power from him (t b. x. 283, xiii. 195). 
In W. Africa the Yoruba priest takes a young 
child, bathes his face in the ‘ w’ater of purification, 
anti digs a hole in the earth within the sacred 
grove at midnight. When the child looks into the 
hole, he is able to see Dead-land, and can tell the 
priest what lie sees. When his face is washed a 
second time, he forgets all that has happened (Ellis, 
op. cit. 141). Such powers, often gained under the 
influence of fasting, are claimed by shamans all 
over the world (Tylor, ii. 410 f.). 

7 . Disease, etc ., caused by ancestral spirits .— 
When the attention of a tribe is lixed on the cultus 
of ancestors, it becomes a natural inference that 
disease or other misfortune is due to neglect of 
their worship. In Celebes, all sickness is ascribed 
to the ancestral spirits who have carried off the 
soul of the patient (Frazer, GB* i. 265). This 
reminds us of the Greek conception of the Keres 
and Harpies (Harrison, Proleg. 176 ff). In the 
same way, wrathful ancestors are supposed to 
cause tempests; the thunder is their voice. In 
Peru, when parents who have lost a child hear 
thunder within three months of the death, they go 
and dance on the grave, howling in response to 
each clan, apparently believing that they near the 
sighs anu groans of their lost child in the rumble 
of the thunder (Frazer, Lect. on Kingship , 206 f.). 
In some cases the wrath of the spirit is attributed 
to causes which we can only regard as frivolous. 
In Natal we hear of a diviner announcing to his 
people that the spirits had caused disease because 
they did not approve of some persons living in the 
kraal of a relative, and wished them to have a 
house of their own (JAI i. 181). Sometimes, 
again, the spirit is provoked on account of a sin 
committed by his people. Among the Banyoros of 
Uganda, the death of a man by lightning is at¬ 
tributed to the anger of the Bachwezi, or ancestral 
spirits, on account of some sin committed by the 
dead man, or wrong-doing on the part of members 
of the clan. To appease them, a sacrifice is de¬ 
manded (Johnston, Uganda, ii. 539 f.). In Florida, 
according to Codrington, ‘ it is a tindalo, that is, a 
ghost of power, that causes illness; it is a matter 
of conjecture which of the known tindalos it may 
be. Sometimes a person has reason to think, or 
fancies, that he haB offended his dead father, uncle, 
or brother. In that case no special intercession is 
required ; the patient himself or one of the family 
will sacrifice, and beg the tindalo to take the sick¬ 


ness away ; it is a family affair.’ But if the tindalo 
be that of a stranger, a doctor is called in to 
identify and propitiate it (Codrington, Melanesians, 
194 f.). But generally the cause of offence to the 
spirit is that the relatives have neglected its 
wants. When a North American Indian fell into 
the fire, he believed that the spirits of his ancestors 
flushed him in because their worship >vas neglected 
(Schoolcraft, 1 . 39). Often, again, it is caused by 
jealousy of the spirits towards the living, or it 
arises because the ghosts are lonely in Dead-land 
and desire companionship. For this reason spirits 
which have recently departed this life are apt to 
carry off with them to the world of the dead the 
souls of their surviving relatives (Frazer, GB* 
ii. 345 f.). Miss Kingsley was assured that the 
danger of the ancestral ghost’s injuring the mem¬ 
bers of the family, particularly children, ‘comes 
not from malevolence, but from loneliness and the 
desire to have their company. . . . This desire for 
companionship is, of course, immensely greater in 
the spirit that is not definitely settled in the 
society of spiritdom, and it is therefore more 
dangerous to its own belongings, in fact, to all 
living society, while it is hanging about the other 
side of the grave, but this side Hades’ (W. African 
Studies, 133). Ellis, from whom Miss Kingsley 
probably borrowed the fact, says that ancestors 
cause sickness because the ghost wants the services 
of his relatives in Dead-land, and so hastens their 
departure from this world (Ewe-sj)caking Peoples, 
109). It is a common belief that the spirits of 
people who have died a violent death may return 
to earth if they can find a substitute, and hence 
they are offended with any one who prevents 
another soul from taking his place by rescuing a 
)erson from drowning (Black, Folk Medicine, 28 f.). 
n Ireland, according to Lady Wilde, * it is believed 
that the spirit of the dead last buried has to watch 
in the churchyard until another corpse is laid there, 
or to perform menial offices in the spirit world, 
such as carrying wood and water, till the next 
spirit comes from earth. They are also sent on 
messages to earth, chiefly to announce the coming 
death of some relative, and at this they are glad, 
for their own time of pence and rest will come at last’ 
(Ancient Legends, etc., of Ireland, 1887, 82f.). So 
in China * it is commonly believed that if the spirit 
of a murdered man can secure the violent death of 
some one else, he returns to earth as if nothing had 
happened, the spirit of his victim passing into the 
world below and suffering all the misery of a dis¬ 
embodied spirit in his stead ’ (Giles, Strange Stories 
from a Chinese Studio, 1880, ii. 365). Fortunately, 
however, the patient is not always left to the mercy 
of the spirits of his enraged relatives. In San 
Oristovttl, it was believed that the friendly and 
unfriendly ghosts fight with spears over the sick 
man. The patient would suffer, die, or keep his 
health according to the issue of this unseen spectral 
battle (Codrington, op. cit. 196). 

8 . Ancestors appearing in children. —The belief 
that the child is nothing more or less than an 
ancestor re-born on earth is found almost through¬ 
out the world. The idea, of course, depends upon 
tiie resemblance of members of the same family in 
successive generations. It is the basis of the ex¬ 
traordinary theory held by the Arunta tribe in 
Central Australia regarding conception, and among 
the northern tribes of the same continent every 
new child is believed to be the incarnation or 
re-incarnation of spirit children left by remote 
ancestors (Spencer-Gillen*, 51 f., 337 ; FL xv. 467). 
Among the Thlinkets of N. America, the spirit 
was * believed to have the option of returning to 
this life, and generally entered the body of a 
female relative to form the soul of a coming infant. 
If the child resembled a deceased friend or rela- 
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tion, this embodiment was at once recognized, am 
the name of the dead person was given to it 
(Banciott, Native Raws, lii. 517). In the same 
region the Mootkas accounted for the existence of a 
distant tribe speaking the same language as them¬ 
selves by declaring them to be the re-incarnated 
spirits of their dead ( ib. iii. 514). In W. Africa 
the Yorubas inquire of their family god which 
of the deceased ancestors has returned, in order 
to name the child after him, and its birth is 
greeted with the words ‘ Thou art come,’ as if 
addressing some one who has returned ; and their 
neighbours, the Ewe, believe that the only part of 
its body which a child receives from its mother 
is the lower jaw r , the rest being derived from the 
ancestral spirit (Kills, op. cit. 120 , 131). The same 
procedure m naming children appears among the 
Khomls of India, where the priest drops grains of 
rice into a cup of water, naming with each grain a 
deceased ancestor. From the movement of the 
seed in the water and from observation of the 
child’s person be decides wiiicb ancestor lias re¬ 
appeared in it, and the name is usually given 
accordingly. Hence we can explain why in the 
islands of Watabela, Aarn, anti the Sula Archi¬ 
pelago barren women and their husbands visit cer¬ 
tain sacred graves to pray for offspring—the spirits 
of the sainted dead being thus re-incarnated (rloss, 
lkis Weib, 1887, i. 43611.). The same belief appears 
in W. Europe in the habit of young girls in the 
Pyrenees going to a dolmen to pray for a lover, 
and young brides for a child ; in the erotic super¬ 
stitions connected with rude stone monuments in 
Spain, Brittany, and Ireland ; and in the cycle of 
Irish legend connected with the bed of Dermot and 
Grania (Borlase, Dolmens of Ireland , 580, 689, 
845 f. g This leads immediately to the theory of 
metempsychosis, which is generally accepted among 
primitive races. In India it is doubtful whether 
this belief appears in the Vedas, but it is admitted 
in the later Pnr&nic literature, and at the present 
day in the Panjab it is quite logically accepted to 
explain the fact that, as the soul is transmitted 
from generation to generation, so with the life are 
transferred all attributes and powers of the pro¬ 
genitor. Hence we have numerous instances here 
of the transmission of the hereditary powers of 
curing disease or causing evil which are believed to 
be found in certain clans and families. * This prin¬ 
ciple of inherited supernatural powers or Ranctitv 
is much more deeply rooted than that of caste. It 
is natural and fitting that a man should follow his 
father's trade, hut lie may change his occupation. 

. . . When once sanctity has been acquired by a 
family, it is next to impossible to shake it off. 
Social status is much less permanent. The original 
conception of the metempsychosis appears then to 
have been that the life or soul, with all its attri¬ 
butes, was transmitted by natural descent. This 
idea was developed into the doctrine that the soul 
transmigrated from one body to another indepen¬ 
dently of such descent, but this doctrine did not 
regard transmigration as something fitful and un¬ 
certain ; on the. contrary, religion held that it was 
subject to one set of rules, and magic that it could be 
regulated, but in neither sense was transmigration 
a matter of chance ’ (Rose, Census Report , Punjab, 
1901, i. 161 ff.). But, as Hartland remarks (op. cit. 
i. 220 ), ‘ the subtlety of savage metaphysics is 
marvellous. An acute observer points out that 
among the Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold Coast 
and the Ewe-speaking tribes of the Slave Coast, a 
distinction is arawn between the ghostly self that 
continues the man’s existence after death in the 
spirit-world, and his kra or noli , w'hich is capable 
of boing horn again in a new human body. In the 
eastern Ewe districts and in Dahomey tne soul is, 
by either an inconsistency or a subtlety, believed I 


to remain in the land of the dead and to animate 
some new' child of the family at one and the same 
time ; but it never animates an embryo in a strange 
family.’ 

9 , Anrestor-worship and Totemism .—The ques¬ 
tion of the relation of ancestor-worship to totemism 
has recently been discussed by Tylor, Hartland, 
and Frazer. Tylor (JAI xxviii. 146 f.) quotes 
from Wilken {II et Animisms bij de Volken van den 
Indisilten Arc/upel, 1884-85, pt. i. p. 74 f.) cases 
of crocodiles being regarded as kindly and pro¬ 
tective beings, to kill w hich is considered murder, 
as they may be man’s near relatives. Offerings 
are made to them, and people look forward to the 
great blessedness of becoming crocodiles when they 
die. In the same way Sumatrans worship tigers, 
and call them ancestors. Some of the non-Aryan 
tribes of the central Indian hills believe that the 
ancestor is sometimes 1 e-horn in a calf, which in con¬ 
sequence of this connexion is well fed and treated 
with particular respect (Crooke, Popular Religion, 
i. 179). O 11 this Tylor thus comments: ‘Wilken 

sees in this transmigration of souls the link which 
connects totemism with ancestor-worship, and on 
considering his suggestion, we may see how much 
weight is to he given to the remarks made in¬ 
dependently by Dr. CodringUm as to Melanesia 
{op. cit. 32 f.). He found that the people in Ulawa 
w'ould not eat or plant bananas, because an influ¬ 
ential man had prohibited the eating of the banana 
after his death because he would be in it; the 
elder natives would say, w F e cannot eat so-and-so, 
and after a few years they would have said, we 
cannot eat, our ancestor. ... As to such details 
we may, T think, accept the cautious remark of 
Dr. Courington, that in the Solomon Islands there 
are indeed no totems, hut wliat throws light on 
them elsewhere. The difficulty in understanding 
the relation of a clan of men to a species of animals 
or plants is met by the transmigration of souls, 
which bridges over the gap between the two, so that 
the men and the animals become united by kinship 
and mutual alliance ; an ancestor having lineal 
descendants among men and sharks, or men and 
owls, is thus the founder of a totem-family, which 
mere increase may convert into a totem-elan, already 
provided with its animal name. By thus finding 
m the world-wide doctrine of soul-transference an 
actual cause producing the two collateral lines of 
man and beast which constitute the necessary 
ramework of totemism, we seem to reach at last 
something analogous to its real cause.’ 

Following on this discussion, Hartland con¬ 
siders the whole question in connexion with the 
tribes of S. Africa. He notices that the only 
branches of the Bantu race among which no cer¬ 
tain traces of totemism and but few of mother- 
right are found are the Amazulus and their kindred 
tribes, the most advanced of the w hole Bantu race. 
The Bechuanas, on the contrary, exhibit substantial 
remnants of totemism, and with them traces of 
mother-right. Thus in the lowest social stage of 
these races totemism is still flourishing, and patri¬ 
archal and pastoral institutions are struggling with 
; t. Totemism is here, in fact, developing into 
mcestor-worship (Frazer, Man, i. 136), and the 
question is—How has ancestor-worship developed 
and supplanted totemism ? This question Hart¬ 
land answers by suggesting that it is entirely de¬ 
pendent upon the growth of the patriarchal system. 

' The more absolute becomes the power of the head 
>f a nation, and under him 01 the subordinate 
hiefs and the heads of families, the more the 
•riginal totemism superstitions tend to disappear 
until they are altogether lost and forgotten.’ 

The same process seems to be going on in other 
parts of the world. Thus, in Yam, one of the 
islands in Torres Straits, the animal kindred come 
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to be replaced by a definite effigy, the soul of which 
is kept m an external receptacle, and the effigy is 
further associated with a hero (Haddon, Cambridge 
Exped. v. 377f.; Head-hunters , 138). Haddon re¬ 
gards this materialization of a totem as unique; ‘ so 
important a development of totemism is practically 
to place it beyond the realm of pure totemism.* 
We find something of the same kind in a totem- 
post from British Columbia, where, as Tylor re¬ 
marks, ‘ the figures go beyond mere representations 
of the totem animals, and depict a mythic incident 
in which the human ancestor is believed to have 
come into relation with the animal which was 
thence adopted as the totem of the clan’ (JAI 
xxviii. 136). The development of totemism into 
ancestor-worship is also illustrated by the case of 
the Bhuiya tribe in Bengal. They show great 
reverence for the memory ol Rikhmun or Iiikhiasan, 
whom they regard, some as a patron deity, others 
as a mythical ancestor, whose name distinguishes 
one of the divisions of the tribe. Risley believes 
it possible that in the earliest stage of belief 
Rikhmun was the bear-totem of a sept of the 
tribe, that later on he was transformed into an 
ancestral hero, and finally promoted to the rank of 
a tribal god (Tribes and Castes of Bengal, i. 112). 

With our present limited knowledge of the origin 
and development of totemism, which may at any 
time be revolutionized by fresh information from 
the Australian or other primitive tribes, it would 
be premature here to do more than quote these 
examples of ancestor-worship developing out of 
totemism, with the more or less plausible explana¬ 
tions which have been suggested to account for it. 

IO. Ancestor-worship and Idolatry .—We have 
more satisfactory evidence of the development of 
ancestor-worship' into idolatry, a term not in itself 
satisfactory, but preferable to that of * fetishism,’ 
which possesses no scientific value. The practice 
of erecting carved repiesentations of deceased 
ancestors is one of the many sources from which 
the idol was probably evolved. Its analogue is to 
be found in the primitive stone pillar, in which the 
god was manifested when blood was sprinkled upon 
it (.Jevons, Introd. 133). This custom of erecting 
memorial images is very common m Melanesia and 
the adjoining region. At Santa Cruz, ‘when a 
man of distinction dies, his ghost becomes a duka. 
A stock of wood is set up in his house to repre¬ 
sent him. This remains, and is fiom time to 
time renewed, until the man is forgotten, or the 
stock neglected by the transference of attention to 
some newer or more successful duka.' Ollerings 
are made to it in times of danger at sea, at the 
planting of a garden, on recovery from sickness, 
when fruit is laid before it (Codrington, op. nt. 
130). In the Solomon Islands, if a person of great 
consequence dies, ‘a figure may be made of hnn 
after his death, for the ornamentation of a canoe- 
house, or of a stage put up at great feasts. These 
images art* hardly idols, though food may some¬ 
times be put before them, though to remove them 
would be thought to bring down punishment from 
the dead man upon those who should so insult 
him ’ (ib. JAI x. 302). In Anibrym, however, the 
large figures screened with bamboos, which would 
naturally be taken for idols, are set up in memory 
of peisons ot importance at a great feast perhaps a 
hundred days after death. ‘ That they do not 
represent ancestors is fairly certain ; the very oldest 
can be but a few years old’ (J A T x. 294). They 
generally represent figures of men, who would be 
loosely railed ancestors by the powerful people of 
the village, and these would be treated with 
respect, food being placed before them. ‘But 
these had no sacred character, further than that 
they weie memorials of great men, whose ghosts, 
visiting their accustomed abodes, would be pleased 


at marks of memory and affection, and irritated 
by disrespect. There was no notion of the ghost 
of the dead man taking up his abode in the image, 
nor was the image supposed to have any super¬ 
natural efficacy in itsell.’ 

In the New Hebrides, a model of the dead chief 
is made of bamboo ; the head is smeaied over with 
clay, shaped and painted so as to be often a fair 
likeness of the deceased, and placed on the bamboo 
model, the whole image being set up in the god’s 
house or temple, with the weapons and personal 
effects of the dead man. Boyd, who describes 
these images (JAI xi. 76, 81), is doubtful whether 
they are objects of affectionate regard or of worship, 
and Somerville (ib. xxiii. 21, 392) does not ascrilxj 
any religious character to them. But it is obvious 
that an image set up as a memorial and propitiated 
with ollerings of food may very easily develop into 
an idol. Haddon ( Head-hunters , 91) describes 
similar models in wax on skulls of deceased rela¬ 
tives. They seem to be kept mainly for senti¬ 
mental reasons, as the people are of an affectionate 
disposition, and like to have memorials of departed 
friends ; but they are employed mainly as zogos, or 
potent instruments of divination by which a thief, 
stolen goods, or a person who by means of sorcery 
had made any one sick, should be detected. The 
model was taken in procession, and was believed to 
be able to guide him who bore it to the house of 
the offender. There is much difference of opinion 
regarding similar images from Easter Island, some 
denying that they are worshipped ; others alleging 
that they represent chiefs and persons of note, and 
that they are given a place at feasts and cere¬ 
monies ; others, again, suggesting that they are 
used for purposes of divination. In the case of a 
rude cultus like this it is possible that all three 
suggestions may represent the varying conditions 
of the devotion paid to them (Man, iv. 73 f.). In 
New Guinea the explorers found two roughly 
carved wooden men, with bushy hair on their 
heads. When asked to sell them, the natives said : 
‘ No. They belong to our ancestors, and we cannot 
part with them ’ (Chalmers-Gill, Work and Adven¬ 
ture, 229). 

In India the use of such images seems to be 
largely based on the principle of providing a refuge 
for the ghost during the period which elapses be¬ 
tween death and the completion of the funeral 
rites. Among the lowest castes in North India a 
reed is very geneially lixed for this purpose near a 
tank, and water libations are poured upon it dur¬ 
ing the days of mourning. Woodthorpe (JAI xi. 
65) describes the curious images erected by the 
Nagas of the N.E. frontier over their graves. 
These are sometimes executed with much skill, the 
wrists and elbow-joints indicated, emerald beetle 
wings representing the eyes and a row of white 
seeds the teeth. ‘They were clad in all the gar¬ 
ments of the deceased, with their shields fixed on 
the left side, two imitation bamboo spears standing 
on the right.* The Khariyas, according to Dalton 
(Desrrip/wf. Ethnology, 160), make images of the 
same kind. In South India the Nayars make an 
image of the dead man out of palmyra leaf, and to 
this rice and other things are offered (Fawcett, 
Bull. Madras Museum, iii. 248). Among the 
Kafirs of the Hindu-kush the veneration paid to 
images of this kind seems to amount to actual 
worship. Sacrifices are made before them, and 
their descendants, when suffering from sickness, 
sprinkle blood upon their pedestals. A straw figure 
of a warrior is venerated at his funeral, and effigies 
of the honoured dead are erected over their graves 
(Robertson, Kafirs of Hindu-knsh, 414, 635, 64S). 

The Ostiaks of Siberia make similar figures. 
Among them the effigy is ‘worshipped with divine 
adoration for such a period of time as may be 
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determined by the Shaman or priest, not exceed 
ing, however, three years, when the image ie 
buried. Oiler mgs of food are set before it at every 
meal; and if it represents a deceased husband, the 
widow embraces it from time to time, and lavishes 
upon it tokens of affectionate and passionate at 
tachment. The image of a deceased Shaman is 
preserved from generation to generation ; and ‘ by 
pretended oracular utterances and other artful 
impositions the priests manage to procure pious 
offerings as abundant as those laid on the altars 
of the acknowledged gods’ (Featherman, Ugro 
Turanians , 559, 575). 

In America the same practice is well established. 
Of the Cemis or images raised by the aborigines of 
Hispaniola, Ferdinand Columbus states: ‘They 
give the image a name, and I believe it is their 
father’s or grandfather’s, or both, for they have 
more than one, and some above ten, all in memory 
of their forefathers’ (JAI xvi. 260). The grave- 
posts, roughly hewn into an image of the dead, 
appear among many tribes of the American Indians 
(Dorman, Prim. Superstition , 17711.). The Simil- 
kameen Indians of British Columbia place carved 
figures representing the dead on their graves. 
These are dressed in the clothes of the dead man, 
and when decayed are renewed (JAI xxi. 313). 
The Sioux set up a grave-post, recording the totem 
of the deceased warrior, with a record of liis war¬ 
like expeditions and of the num her of scalps taken by 
him, oi which Schoolcraft gives illustrations (i. 356). 

In Africa the Lindu, a forest tribe, have a dis¬ 
tinct form of ancestor-worship, and are accustomed 
to remember the dead by placing roughly-carved 
dolls, supposed to represent the deceased person, in 
the abandoned hut in which he is buried (Johnston, 
Uganda , n. 555). Miss Kingsley ( Travels , 473) 
records a case where, on the death of a twin, an 
image of the child was carried about by the sur¬ 
vivor as a habitation for the soul, so that it might 
not have to wander about, ami being lonely call its 
companion to follow it. 

When we come to races in a higher grade of 
culture, we find survivals of the same practice. 
The Koman noble exhibited in the wings which 
opened fiom his central hall the imagines or like¬ 
nesses of his revered forefathers, which are believed 
to have been originally portrait-masks to cover the 
faces of the dead. These at funerals were fitted on 
to the faces of the aetois who represented the dead 
man’s ancestors, ami when kept in the house were 
probably attached to busts (Smith, Diet. Ant* ii. 
99211.). The actors with these masks were seated 
on chairs of dignity at the funeral rites (Granger, 
Worship of the Romans, G5). 

II. Ancestor-worship in relation to the family. 
—Ancestor-worship is primarily a family cult, 
based on the desire of the survivors to maintain 
friendly relations with the departed. But the 
family is a comparatively modern institution, and 
behind the modern family, organized on the prin¬ 
ciple of the maintenance of the patria potestas 
and succession in the male line, there is a long 
past, when possibly promiscuity and certainly poly- 
andiy or group-marriage, with the natural accorn- 
lammcnt of succession in the female line, must 
lave 'prevailed. This is not the place to discuss 
the priority of father-right and mother-light. In 
Australia, at any rate, group-marriage is found to 
prevail where mother-right exists, and it is difficult 
to imagine how it could have arisen under con¬ 
ditions of father-right. Hence ancestor-worship 
cannot be regarded as a highly primitive belief. 

Jevens (op. cit. 194) is on less sure ground when he 
argues that it could not have arisen before the 
time when agriculture was started as the main 
industry of the human race. ‘Originally,’ he 
urges, ‘the dead were supposed to suffer from 


hunger and thirst as the living do, and to require 
food—for which they were dependent on the living. 
Eventually the funeral feasts were interpreted 
on the analogy of those at which the gods feasted 
with their worshippers—and the dead were now no 
longer dependent on the living, but on a level with 
the gods. ... It could not therefore have been 
until agricultural times that the funeral feast came 
to be interpreted on the analogy of the sacrificial 
feast.’ It would, however, be unsafe to infer that 
the cult of ancestors is confined to tribes organized 
on the patriarchal system. Thus in South India 
the custom of tracing descent through the female 
seems to have widely prevailed, and the Nfiyars, who 
still maintain this rule, are ancestor-worshippers. 
This they have not borrowed from the Hindus, but 
it has been derived by them from the primitive 
animism (Fawcett, Bulletins Madras Museum, iii. 
157, 247, 253, 273). The Bame is the case with 
many of the lower castes in Northern India, 
among whom survivals of matriarchy can easily be 
traced, and with certain Melanesian races, who 
combine an ancestral cult with descent in the 
female line; as, for instance, the Pelew Islanders, 
the Ipalaoos of the Caroline Archipelago, the 
Chamorres of the Ladrones, and the Biaras of 
New Britain (Kubary, Pelauer, 39; Featherman, 
Oc. Mel. 356, 358, 396, 401, Pap. Mel. 62 ff.). 

12 . Social Results of Ancestor-worship. —It re¬ 
mains to consider briefly the effect of ancestor- 
worship on the social condition of the races which 
iractise it. In the case of Japan, a writer in the 
Times (20th Nov. 1905) remarks : * It is not difficult 
even for Europeans to understand how strong is 
the foundation, both for national and dynastic 
loyalty, which such a faith affords. It ensures that 
the whole Japanese people, from the highest to the 
lowest, shall ever bear in mind the existence and 
the strength of the innumerable ties which knit 
the present to the past. It is at once a safeguard 
against violent revolution and a guarantee of 
gradual progress. It is a conception which we 
cannot perhaps easily grasp in its fulness, but 
we can readily acknowledge its nobility and its 
iimplieity, anil we can feel how great and precious 
a factor it may be in moulding the hearts and 
minds of a nation.’ To the same belief the sanctity 
of the household and, as a consequence, the in- 
iolability of marriage, have been much indebted. 
The strong desire of every man to leave a son 
competent to perform the rites on which the 
nippiness of his ancestors and of himself depended 
was one of the main foundations of that family 
ife which is the basis of modern society, and, 
except in countries like India, where it conflicted 
with the prejudices of the priestly class, tended 
to raise the status of woman. On the other hand, 
n the ruder stages of society, the belief that the 
unappeased and angry soul of the father or kins¬ 
man hovered round the family hearth, and could 
be consoled by no piopitiation save by the blood 
if the murderer slain by a member of the house- 
mld, tended to foster the desire for revenge, to 
;trengthen the feeling of hostility towards rival 
-ribes, and to confirm the popular belief that 
stranger ’ and ‘ enemy ’ were synonymous terms. 
Litkraturk.--'T he authorities have been freely quoted.in the 
(receding pages. On the general subject see Spencer, Prin- 
:iples of Sociology (1877), pt. i. chB xx xxv.; Avebury, Origin 
\f Civilisation (1870), 864 ff. ; Tylor, Primitive Culture 3 (1891), 
h. xiv.; de la Saussaye, Manual of the Science of Religion, 

12 ff.; Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion (1800), 

:h xv. ; Fustel de Coulangres, La citi antique ; Howard, 
hxtory of Matrimonial Institutions (1904); J. G. Frazer, GB* 
11)00), ii. 460, iii. 83; W. R. Smith, Rel. ofSem.'i (1804), 218; 
Landtmann, The Origin of Priesthood, ch. ii.; Karsten, The 
)ngin of Worship, a Study in Primitive Religion Ithe two last 
ig academical dissertations addressed to the Alexander Uni- 
iitvof FinlandJ; Carpenter,‘TheGods Embodiments of the 
lace Memory ’ in Uihbert Journal, ii. 259 ff. 

W. Crookk. 
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ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (American).—i. Communion with 
spirits of the dead.—Perhaps the most marked 
feature of the religion of the American Indians 
is the vivid belief in life after death, possessed 
by nearly all of the many tribes from Alaska to 
Patagonia.* There can be little doubt that this 
belief was baaed upon the equally general belief in 
communication between mankind and the spirits 
of the dead. 

Whatever may be the true explanation of that 
modicum of genuine phenomena, which some 
attribute to the action of spirits, and others to 
the sub-conscious self, the phenomena were recog¬ 
nized by the Indians long prior to the advent of 
modern spiritualism, and, at least in many cases, 
prior to the earliest historical contact with 
Europeans. The tribes regarded these phenomena 
as caused by the spirits of the dead. As a rule 
they were friendly spirits, those of tribal ancestors, 
relatives, or friends who returned to earth to warn, 
protect, instruct, or amuse the living. They were 
treated with reverence and respect, seldom with 
fear. They could be seen by those who trained 
their senses above the normal plane, in accordance 
with methods handed down from the ancestors, 
or sometimes, under unusual circumstances, by 
ordinary mortals. 

The power of seeing them was believed to be 
acquired in various ways—by continued solitary 
meditation, by the use of certain narcotic herbs, 
by crystal-gazing. Those who acquired this power 
became mediums, and were respected as the 
‘ Medicine Men ’ (a term possibly derived from the 
mysteries of the Meda Societies), magicians, or 
priests. By the aid of the spirits they were 
enabled to foretell the future, and to describe 
events occurring at a distance. Evidently, there¬ 
fore, the spirits were believed to possess super¬ 
human knowledge and power, and intercourse 
with them was sought to obtain this, not for 
purposes of worship. Amongst many tribes those 
who acquired this power are distinguished by 
various names, according to the scope of their 
attainments, but the principal distinction is 
between those who are controlled by the unseen 
forces and those who control them. Only the 
masters were enabled to compel the spirits to do 
their bidding. No instances are given of the 
abuse of these powers. Like the spirits them¬ 
selves, those who were supposed to hold intercourse 
with them seem to have been regarded only in a 
favourable light. As to the effect of these 
>raetiees upon the medium personally, nothing is 
icard. Besides these methods of obtaining inter¬ 
course with spirits, some men were believed to be 
born gifted with this power, to some others it 
could be quickly or instantly imparted by masters. 
In dreams and visions and under unusual circum¬ 
stances, spirits were believed to appear, without 
mediumistic interposition, to ordinary mortals. + 
There is hardly a tribe to-day whicli does not 
possess at least one member who believes that he is 
able to describe distant events at the time of their 
occurrence, or to perform some other apparently 
supernatural feat. In the myths of several southern 
tribes, mortals journey to the land of the dead, and 
return therefrom to relate their experiences. 4: 

2. The soul and the double.— 

1 The Iroquois and Algoukina believe that man has two souls 
—one of a vegetative character, which gives bodily life, and re¬ 
mains -with the corpse after death until it is called to enter 
another body ; another of more ethereal texture, which can 

* Brinton mentions the Pend d’Oreilles of Idaho as the only 
exception, but others are now known. 

f For details of such beliefs amongst Eskimos and Micmacs, 
see Kink, p. 58 ; llagar in Jour, of Am. Folk-Loro, voL ix. 
p. 170 ff.; Bancroft, iii. 147. 

J Lafltau, i. 402. 
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depart from the body in sleep or trance and wander over the 
world, and at death goes directly to the land of spirits. ’ * 

1 he Sioux recognize three souls—one goes to a 
hot place after death, one to a cold, while a third 
watches the body. The Dakotas claim four 
souls, t In most American Indian languages the 
word for ‘soul ’ is allied to those for ‘ air,’ ‘ wind,’ 
‘breath,’ the breath being thought to represent 
the animating principle derived from the Cosmic 
Spirit, or Soul, as amongst Hindus and Romans, 
though only the system of the Vedas analyzed this 
relationship.^ 

The individual soul was regarded as part of this 
Cosmic Soul which formed the principal deity of 
the American Indians. The personified deities in 
Peru, and probably elsewhere as well, were recog¬ 
nized as special manifestations^ although the 
adequate understanding of this concept was doubt¬ 
less confined to the few, as in all places and times. 
The unconscious attempt of the missionaries to 
read monotheism into the concept of the Great 
Spirit, amongst the northern tribes, naturally pre¬ 
vented appreciation of its true nature, and lea to 
vagueness in their statements. 

A wide-spread belief assigned to each individual 
an attendant guardian spirit, or spiritual com¬ 
panion, independent of, hut attached to, the phys¬ 
ical Helf. It warned the self through intuitions of 
impending dangers, and the like. Such was the 
turnak of the Eskimos ; the oiaron of the Iroquois, 
chosen after a period of solitary meditation in the 
woods, and symbolized by some object seen in a 
dream or vision ; the uc.he.chag of the Oiibwas ; the 
amci-malaucn of the Araucanians; the huauqut 
or ‘ double ’ of the Peruvians, literally ‘ brother of 
a brother,’ but also applied to twins and, signifi¬ 
cantly, to a friend. The Peruvians, moreover, 
gave this name to the false heads placed upon the 
mummies to which they expected that the departed 
spirits would return at some future time. It is 
probable that the word huaca , applied to all sacred 
objects, referred to the spiritual counterpart, from 
which, according to the Peruvians, all material 
objects were derived. Whether accidentally or 
otherwise, this word is repeated in the sacred 
Mexican city of Tcotihuacan , and in the deities 
Wakan and H akonda of North American tribes, 
as Brinton has shown.|| It is possible that Thun- 
apa pachaca , ‘ He who knows himself and all 
things,’ one of the names applied to the Peruvian 
Cosmic Spirit, may apply to one who has mastered 
the relation of this double to the physical Helf. 
The Guiana tribes also assert that every human 
being consists of two parts—body, ana soul or 
spirit. If 

3. Methods of communication.— The Micmacs, 
like the Natchez, Peruvians, and other tribes, kept 
the bodies of their dead in their homes or temples, 
believing that this would enable the spirits to warn 
them of the approacii of enemies, and to advise 
with their priests about the affairs of the tribe. 
It was once usual for the young men of many 
tribes, at the approach of puberty, to go alone into 
the woods to meditate in solitude and without 
food, until they had visions of visiting spirits, and 
the like. In Peru a class of hermits dwelt alone 
upon the mountains, and were consulted as to 
many things, past, present, and future. The 
Eskimos also had their hermits, kavigtok ,** and, 
according to the Micmacs, there are now several 
such hermits of their tribe dwelling on the moun¬ 
tains in the almost unexplored wilderness around 
Cape North, Cape Breton Island. 

* Brinton, p. 268. 

t lb. 49, 52, 55. J See Oviedo, lib. xlii. cap. 2, 3. 

S See Molina, p. 29. 

|| Bancroft, iii 199, 514 ; Jos6 de Acosta, lib. v. cap. vi.; Rink, 
39 ; ljatitau, i. 336, 370 ; Molina, Hint, of Chili, p. 257 ; Hagar, 
Peruvian Astronomy, ‘ Gemini ’ chapter. 

H Im Thurn, p. 846. ** Rink, 46. 
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4 . Folk-lore of communication. — There is a 
gcnenil belief amongst the Indians that if you go 
into the woods on a calm day and listen, you wi” 
hear the light. footsteps of the spirits, and some¬ 
times the sound of an axe. Many of the spints 
inhabit trees, from which they appear before the 
solitary traveller. The Brazilian tribes believe 
that they announce coming death. The Northern 
Lights represent to the Eskimos and other tribes 
the dance of the dead, and are thought to occur 
only w hen many have died. Thu origin legend of 
the Incas relates that Huanacauri having been 
walled up in a cave by his three brothers, his spirit 
accompanied them thence to Cuzco, flying through 
the air. In some part* of Peru the natives scattered 
flour or maize or quinua about the dwelling to see 
by the footsteps whether the spirits had been 
moving about.* The modern Mayas mark a path 
from the tomb to the hut with chalk, so that the 
returning spirit may find its pathway thither. 
The Peruvians seem to have believed that all their 
law's wore revealed to their rulers by spirits who 
descended fiorn the celestial world.+ 

c.. Seances.—The Pottawatomies had recognized 
rules foi communicating wdth the dead.£ The 
spirits came with a ‘sound like that of a distant 
strong wind sweeping through leafless trees, and 
intermingling with strange voices.’ A Zuni rain- 
priest said that a woman member of his fraternity 
having died in the sword-swallow’ing rite, ‘her 
spirit troubled us so much with rapping that w r e 
placed live coals in the centre of the room and 
added pi non gum ; the room was soon filled with 
smoke, which effectually rid us of the spirit.’ 
Amongst practically every tribe with which the 
Spaniards came in contact, their writers describe 
certain men as talking wdth the devil, who appeared 
to them in divers shapes, and imparted super¬ 
natural information. Probably they referred to the 
demonstrations called by us 4 seances.’ In Cumana, 
they say, the pinches , or priests, informed them as 
to the exact day when relief ships would arrive 
from Spain, and as to the number of men, ami the 
amount of supplies they would bring. The priest 
who made this prophecy 

‘went Into a cave on a very dark night, took with him some 
bold youth, who stood whiie he sat. The priest, called, cried 
out, repeated verses, shook rattles, sounded horns dismal h, 
•poke some words of entreaty, and if the devil did not answer, 
sounded again, sang threats, and grew angrv When the devii 
came, which was known by the noise, the priest pounded 
hastily and loud, fell down, and showed that he was taken by 
the fiend by the faces and gestures that he made.’ 6 

According to Acosta, the Peruvians had con¬ 
jurers who 

*tell what hath passed in the fartherest parts before any newB 
can come. As it has chanced since the Spaniards arrived there 
that, in the distance of two or three hundred leagues, thej have 
known the mutinies, battles, rebellions, and deaths, both of 
tyrants and those of the king’s party, and of private men, the 
which have been known the same day they chanced or the day 
after, a thing impossible in the course of nature. To work this 
divination they shut themselves into a house and become drunk, 
until they lose their senses, A day after they answered to that 
which was demanded. They likewise show what has become of 
things stolen and lost.’ II 

In the provinces of Quito the devil in frightful 
shape appeared to the priests, who were much 
reRpected by all the other Indians. 

'Among thesp one gave replies, arid heard what the devil had 
to sav, who, in older to preserve his credit, appeared in a 
threatening form. Then he let them know future events, and 
no battle or other event has tAken place amongst ourselves that 
the Indians throughout, the kingdom have not prophesied 
beforehand There can be no doubt but that, bv an illusion of the 
devil the figures of persons who were dead, perhaps fathers or 
relations, appeared to those Indians in the fields in the dresses 
thev wore when living ’If 

PerhapH the moat detailed account of a seance in 
America, recorded, it should be remembered, long 

* Arriaga, p. 89. 

t 8 IIagar, Peruv. Antron. ‘8eorpio' chapter, 
t Fonnri, .July 189h, p 824. « Ilerrera, vol. iii. pp. 810, 811. 

U Acosta, vol. 11 . pp. 807, 80S. 

% Uieza de Leon, pt. i. p 180 


before the advent of modem spiritualism, in given 
by Salcamayhua, an Aymara, of pure blood and 
noble lineage, who writes ns follows : 

‘ It happened one daj that, the Inca Ccapac Yupanqui wished 
to witness how the huacas conversed with their friends, so he 
entered the place selected, which was 111 a village of the Andes, 
called Capacuvo When the young Inca entered among these 
idolaters, he asked why they closed the doors and windows, so 
as to leave them in the dark, and thev all replied that in this 
wav they could make the huaca come who waH the enemy to 
God Almightv, and that there must be silence. When they had 
made an end of railing the Devil, he entered with a rush of 
wind that put them all into a cold sweat, of horror. Then the 
young Inca ordered the doors and windows to be opened that he 
might know the shape of the thing for which thev had waited 
with such veneration. But as soon as it was light, the Devil 
hid its face, and knew not how to answer. The dauntless Inca 
Ccapac Yupanqui said, “Tell me what you are called," and with 
much Rhame it replied what its name was. It fled out of the 
house raising shouts like thunder.' * 

Seances are also described amongst the Caribs 
and other tribes. 

A special and much venerated class of Peruvian 
priests, called mallquxt until, devoted themselves 
to communicating to the people information ob¬ 
tained from the spirits which bad formerly in¬ 
habited the mummies placed in their keeping. 
They were also called huaca rimnchi , ‘those who 
make the sacred objects speak,’ and ayatapvr, 
* those who make the dead speak,’ as they obliged 
the devil ‘to enter into the corpses which they con¬ 
sult, or into the bodies of those whom they put to 
sleep by their sorceries.’f The famous temple of 
Rimac Mallqui, near Lima, seems to have been 
devoted to communion with the dead. 

The suggestion of hypnotism is repeated in the 
snake-charming of the Znfiis, whose priests claim 
to be able to insert their own minds into the brains 
of the reptiles and to learn their ways. 

6 . Inducing visions. — To induce visions the 
Peruvians made use of the plant called villca.X 
Hernandez says that the Mexicans used an herb 
called ololiuhqui , or ‘serpent-plant,’ when they 
wished to consult with the spirits. By means of it 
they were enabled to behold a thousand xisions, 
and the forms of hovering demons.§ The Micmacs 
similarly used their mede.dcskooi or serpent--plant. 
Amongst the Mayas the h'menes or priests were 
enabled by gazing into the zaztun , a crystal of 
quartz, or other translucent material, to behold 
reflected therein the past, present, and future, to 
locate lost articles, to see what was happening to 
absent ones, to learn by whose witchery sickness 
and disaster bail been caused. Scarcely a village 
in Yucatan was without one of these stones. || The 
Cherokee magicians by meanB of their oolunsnde, 
or crystals, obtained power to go to the spirit 

rid and back. In them they beheld events any¬ 
where at any time they wished. They also used 
them to call to their aid the invisible little people, 
who would accomplish almost anything for them, 
either good or evil. Thev would drive out the 
hostile spirits who caused illness or inflicted death ; 
they would fly on errands over land and sea. One 
Cherokee, with every indication of good faith, 
informed the present writer that he possessed a 
crystal and could use it in all the ways stated. It 
must be fed by rubbing blood upon it, and if angry 
would cause injury to its owner. The Zuni priests 
used crystals for like purposes. In Peru, though 
the use of crystals is not affirmed, a legend asserts 
that the Inca Yupanqui, while gazing into the 
.•lcar depths of a spring, beheld a messenger from 
the celestial world, who told him many wonderful 
things. 

7. Belief in life after death. — Whether the 
general belief in life after death amongst the 
American Indians was founded on their real or 

* Salramavhua, p 8ii. 

t Calancha, tome i. p. 411; Squier, p. 84, quoting Pinalo; 
Cieza de Leon, pt. '.. ch. 91. 

I Wee Loren te, p 284. § Pojxil Vuh, p. 184 note. 

II Brinton, Essay* of an Americanist, p. 1(15. 
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supposed communion with the spirits of the dead, 
or vice versa, the intensity of this belief amongst 
thoCahroes and in Peru is evidenced by the Druid¬ 
like custom of whispering in the ears of the dying 
messages to departed friends.* Algonquin women 
who desired to become mothers flocked to the 
couch of those about to die, in the hope that the 
vital principle, aH it passed from the body, would 
enter them and fertilize their sterile wombs. The 
Aymara word ma/lqui meaning * mummy * is also 
translated ‘tree,’ ‘lord,* ‘immortal,’ ‘a bush for 
transplanting,’ * a young bird about to leave its 
nest for life elsewhere.’ The conventional expres¬ 
sion amongst the Indians at the approach of death 
is ‘ My father calls me to rest with him.’ Many 
tribes held the doctrine of re-incarnation. The 
Chinook says that when a man dies, his spirit 
passes to lus son ; the Thlinket, that the soul has 
the option of returning to life. In that case it 
generally enters the body of a female relative to 
form the soul of a coming infant. Some tribes of 
Southern California supposed that the dead re¬ 
turned to certain verdant isles in the sea while 
awaiting the birth of infants, whose souls they 
were to form. The Apaches taught the metem¬ 
psychosis of souls into animals. The Nootkas, 
Pueblos, and Mayas also believed in re-incarna- 
tion.f The Dakota medicine-men profess to tell 
things which occurred in bodies previously in¬ 
habited for at least half a dozen generations. 
Many tribes preserved the bones of their dead, 
believing in the resurrection of the body 4 

8 . Magic.—Feats of magic in which, however, 
the participation of spirits is not asserted, are 
reported amongst many tribes, the Mayas being 
especially proficient therein. See fully under art. 
Magic. 

9 . Mortuary customs.—The various tribes made 
use of very diverse methods of burial, including 
inhumation in natural or artificial cavities, in or 
on the ground, desiccation by tight wrapping, the 
remains being afterwards placed m or on the earth, 
deposition in urns, surface burial in hollow trees 
or caverns, cremation, aerial sepulture in lodges or 
elevated platforms, and aquatic burial beneath 
the water or in canoes which were afterwards 
turned adrift.g Mummies, common in Peru, have 
also been found m many parts of North America, 
but it is still doubtful whether any artificial 
process of embalming was resorted to for pre¬ 
serving these bodies. A form of water burial, 
analogous to the Norse, was once practised by the 
Micmacs at the funeral of chiefs. It seems not to 
have been used by any other tribe on the Atlantic 
coast. 

Food, clothing, tools, and cherished objects were 
generally buried with the body, and food and drink 
were afterwards left upon the grave, but this was 
the service of love seeking to provide for the 
material wants of the soul in the earth above. It 
was not worship. In Peru, as in India, even the 
wives and servants of the deceased, together with 
some of his domestic animals, were once buried 
with the deceased, but at the time of the conquest 
it had already become the general custom to sub¬ 
stitute images of the required objects. 

’The Ojibwas believe that, when they partake of 
visible food at the grave, the spirit at the same 
time partakes of the spiritual element of that 
food.I) The Mexicans had a similar belief.1T So, 
often, as in Egypt, the pottery deposited on the 
grave was broken that its ‘spirit’ might escape to 
serve the deceased.** The Algonqums beat the 

* Hill, vol. i. p. 260; Bancroft, iii. 200. 

t Bancroft, 111 53, 514, 517, 525, 527. 

t S K Biggs m A AOJ, vol. v. p. 149. 

§ Yarrow, pp. 92, 199. || 76. p. 191. 

II Tylor, vol. u. p. 35. 

** Sayce in Dawn of Civilization , p. 196 note 1. 


walls near the corpse with a stick to frighten away 
the lingering ghost. But this was done only by the 
enemies of the deceased.* 

io. Nature of life after death.—The land of 
souls amongst the American Indians was usually 
located in the sky, the sky-world being regarded as 
the world of origins, of which the earth is but an 
echo or counterpart. Life in the sky-world there¬ 
fore was thought to differ little from life on earth. 
The soul continued to pursue the same objects that 
it had sought here. The Happy Hunting Ground 
was a literal ideal of the northern hunter tribes, 
but the concept rises amongst the Mayas to a place 
of eternal repose under the cool umbiageous shade 
of the sacred tree, yaw he. t Certain legends seem 
to localize the land of souls in or near the sun, and 
in the Pleiades,t but the sun merely represents the 
dwelling of the ruler of the sky-land. 

Journey of souls. —The way thither is long and 
difficult. For four days and nights the soul toils 
onwards over a dark and dreary way, lighted only 
by the fires which are maintained on its grave 
during that period. First it journeys to the ex¬ 
tremities of the earth, to the point where the 
Milky Way, the path or river of souls, touches the 
earth. At the entrance to the Galaxy, it passes a 
dog, or between two mountains which guard the 
way. Then, guided by the spirit of a dog or by a 
star, it leaves the earth and advances on this 
narrow path until it comes to a point where the 

I iath forks. Here the spirits of those who have 
ieen brave and courageous, and have led praise¬ 
worthy lives, reach the broad arm and quickly 
attain to the celestial goal, while those less com¬ 
mendable pass out upon the narrow arm and 
struggle on with bitter effort. Such is the real 
symbolic basis of the journey of souls. Though 
this symbolism is usually veiled, it is sometimes 
quite clearly stated, as by the Skidi Pawnees.^ 
Everywhere the soul must cross water, usually a 
torrential river, sometimes a series of streams, the 
ocean or a lake. Sometimes it does this on a 
narrow hair bridge, as in Peru and Colombia and 
amongst the Eskimos, sometimes on a slippery log, 
as amongst the Cherokees, Iroquois, and other 
northern tribes, on an enormous snake amongst 
Algonquins and Dakotas, on sea-lions on the 
Peruvian coast, on dogB in Mexico, in a stone 
canoe amongst the Ojibwas. The Mexicans, with 
marked inconsistency in view of their sanguinary 
rites, translated to ueaven at once and without 
effort the souls of warriors and of women who died 
in childbirth. The Pawnees conceded to them a 
compaiatively easy journey. 

The Zufiis believe that 

‘the ghoHt. hovers about the village four nights after death, 
and starts on its journey to Kothluwalawa (Abiding-place of 
the Council of the Gods) on the llfth morning' During the 
Bpirit’s stay in the village, the door and hatchway of the nouse 
must be left ajar that it may pass in and out at will; should 
the door be closed the ghost would scratch upon it, and not he 
satisfied until it was opened. These shadow beings can be 
observed by seers and by others under certain conditions ’I 
Parents or sisters of a deceased person sleep at 
the side of the surviving spouse during the four 
nights that the spirit is supposed to remain in 
Zuui. A grain of black corn or a bit of charcoal is 
put under the head of the women toensuie against 
dreaming of the lost one, whose ghost would uppear 
should the sleeper awake. 

ix. Worship of ancestors and of the dead.— 
Strictly speaking, instances of true worship of 
ancestors or of the dead in America are rare. 
'The dead are seldom confused or identified 
with the various deities, whose attiihutes, with 

* Brin ton, 265 ; Bancroft, in. 199. 
t Liiiulii, pp 209,201 

t See Brniton, 201, 202; Bancroft, ii. 611 ; S llag-ir, Penir 
A 8tr(rn. ‘ Taurus ’ chapter. 

§ I>orsc\, op. cit. II Bur. Am. Eth , 1904 , 307 
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few exceptions, clearly reveal their origin in 
the personification of natural phenomena. The 
American Indians as a race are typically nature 
worshippers. The sun and moon, and othei 
celestial bodies, the seasons, the six directions, 
the tour supnosed elements, all figure prominently 
and generally in their pantheon, but the cult o' 
the dead, wide-spread though it be, is confines 
almost entirely to communication with the spirit* 
of the departed. Fear is seldom an element of 
this cult. Its main motive seems to be merely the 
renewal of friendly relations with the spirits, who 
are regarded as leading in another world an 
individual life very similar to their earthly life, 
to which they are eventually destined to return. 
Superhuman Knowledge of events distant in time 
or space is indeed attributed to the spirits, no 
greater perhaps than that conceded to certain 
living men, but these men themselves were thought 
to receive their knowledge from the spirits. It is 
a long step from such attributes to deification. 
Honours were paid to the dead individually, similar 
in degree to those due them when on earth; 
information was asked of them, seldom anything 
else. But there is slight evidence that the dead 
were regarded as superior beings. 

The chief when living remained a chief when 
dead, as much below the deities then as before, 
except for greater knowledge. In Spanish writings 
of a period when apostles were asserted to have 
fought- visibly against the heathen in Peru, spirits 
are said to have helped the Inca Yupanqui to 
overcome his enemies. If this he a Peruvian 
tradition, it is a rare example of a native legend 
which attributes to the spirits active intervention 
in the affairs of this world. Amongst the civilized 
tribes who ofler elaborate petitions to their nature 
deities, very few are directed to the spirits. The 
legend of Manco Ccapac and Mama Oello of 
Peru, and the deities of the Popol Yuli, who, 
descending from the sky, after an active life on 
earth re-asc.end to the sky and become stars, 
clearly reveal nature personification. Amongst a 
number of legends relating to caciques similarly 
translated anti deified, none which present details 
can lie otherwise classified. 

The Paraguayans and the Powhatans of Virginia 
are said to have worshipped the skeletons of their 
forefathers,* but may merely have retained them 
to consult with the spirits which were believed in 
some sense to remain attached to the bodies. So 
the people of Comagre worshipped the bejewelled 
mummies of their ancestors.f 

The Eskimo upper world is ruled by the souls of 
the dead, including those inhabiting the celestial 
bodies. These were once men, and occasionally 
returned to earth .$ In Nayarit, the skeleton of 
a king received Divine honours, as did Pezclao, 
god of the dead in Oaxaca.§ But the worship of 
the deity who governs the dead is quite distinct 
from the worship of the spirits themselves. The 
Caribs hold regular meetings to propitiate the 
spirits.il The Californian tribes believed that some 
of the dead became stars,ir the Iroquois that the 
stars had all been mortals, or favoured animals, 
and birds. But the sun and moon existed before 
them.** In Peru, the malquis, or mummies, were 
petitioned to grant food, health, and life.tt Ac¬ 
cording to Acosta, each ruling Inca after death 
was regarded as a god, and had his individual 
sacrifices, statues, etc.£+: Each month the coast 

S le sacrificed children and anointed the tombs 
their blood.§§ 

* Brinlon, 274. t Bancroft, iii. 500. 

I Kink, p. 48. ( Bancroft, iii. 457. 

|| lb. 498. If lb. 523. 

** Mrs. Erminie A. Smith. ft Arriaga, p. 80. 
tf Jos6 de Acosta, lib. vj. cap. xil. 

H F. de Xercs, Report m, p. 32 


The Chihchas and Guatemalan tribes buried a 
corpse in the foundation of each building that it 
might he protected by the spirit.* The Mexicans 
called their dead teotl , meaning ‘ divinity.’ + Some 
asserted that tlieir gods had been at first mere 
men, who had been deified either because of their 
rank, or some notable thing which they had 
done.J They set up in their temples statues of 
their victorious generals.§ 

12. Festival of the dead.—In many parts of 
America there was an annual or semi-annual 
festival in honour of the dead who, at this time, 
as in China, Japan, and many other countries, 
were believed to return to earth over the Milky 
Wav to participate invisibly in the ceremonies. 
In Peru the Ayamarea, or Carrying of the Corpse, 
festival was celebrated annually for three days at 
the time of our Halloween, All Saints’, and All 
Souls’. The supposed coincidence in time is hut 
one of many similar analogies in the Peruvian 
ritual that are associated with ceremonials which 
have reached us from pre-historic times. During 
this festival the bodies of the deceased rulers of 
the Incas, with those of their principal wives or 
rcoyas , were clothed in new garments, and were 
brought forth fiom the temple in which they 
ere deposited. Each mummy, followed by its 
special attendants, was then borne in ceremonial 
procession through the streets of the sacred city 
of Cuzco, after which food and drink were offered 
to it with all the honours due in life, in the 
belief that at this time the spirit did indeed 
return to the body, and reside therein during 
the time of the festival. The procession echoed 
tm earth the passage of the sun through the 
zodiacal sign of the Mummy (Scorpio). At the 
same time fruits and flowers were placed upon 
all graves to refresh the returning spirits. The 
festival is also associated with the imparting of 
celestial wisdom.|| 

The basis of this ritual, however, seems to have 
>een rejoicing over the temporary renewal of inter- 
•ourse with departed friends and relatives, and its 
object to welcome and please them with respect 
and courtesies. The element of worship of the 
dead as superior beings or the oflering of prayers 
to them for aid is not prominent. The Mexicans 
held festivals m honour of the dead in August and 
Novemlier, when the souls hovered over and smelt 
if the food set out for them, sucking out its nutri¬ 
tive quality. The Mayas, Miztecs, Pueblos, and 
Eskimos performed similar rites in November, the 
Iroquois in spring and autumn.IF The Hurons be- 
ieved that the souls of the dead remained near to the 
bodies until the feast of the dead was celebrated. 
They then became free, and at onee departed tor 
he land of spirits.** The Chihchas and Peruvians 
repeated the curious Egyptian custom of intro¬ 
ducing a mummy in the midst of a revel to 
suggest to the feasters the omnipresence of 
death, ft 

13 . Demons. — The religion of the American 
rulians is not dualistie; good and evil alike are 
.ttrihuted to the Great Spirit. But the conflict, 
so far as it is recognized, depends rather upon 
physical and mental than upon moral qualities. 
No instance can he found in aboriginal America of 
a contest between a supreme good and a supreme 

* Reherzer quoting Ximenez in note, p. 188; Padre Simon, 
t Motnlinia, p. 31. 

1 Mcndicta, p. 84; Canmrgo, iii. p. 154; see also Herrera, 

li. p. 221 

$ Canmrgo, in JNouv. Ann. de* Voyages, 4»»“ ser., m. p. 130 
R S. Hagai, I'eruv. Astron. * Scorpio’ chapter. 

*| Bancroft, ii. 331, 335 ; Frazer in Fortnightly Review, Sept. 
900, p. 470 ff.; Morgan, i. 275; Tylor, Primitive Culture, it 
>. 45. 

** Yarrow, 191; Stevenson ; lmfltau, ii. 43; Charlevoix, 277. 
ft Salcaruayhua, 86 ; Uricoechea, 19. 
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evi power for dominion over souk or even for the 
control of the woihl. Mischievous, angry, and 
hostile spirits arc recognized, and two heroes, 
respectively propitious and adverse to mankind, 
are sometimes contrasted in traditions, probably 
of native origin, though modiiied by Christianity. 
But there was no Satan in America, and the hostile 
spirits play a subordinal,e part. The attempts of 
tlie early missionaries to create a Satan in the 
various native languages are amusing. Generally 
the word used means simply ‘spirit,’ hut in the 
list is included the beneficent, Araucunian god 
dwelling in the Pleiades, numerous deities called 
evil only because associated with the dead, and 
the Peruvian Supay, which is only the name of 
the under world, shared by Haitians, Quiches, 
Pueblos, and, apparently, by the South Pacific 
Islanders and the Dayaks of Borneo.* This under 
world, as well as the sky-world, was undoubtedly 
viewed as the home of the spirits; and those who 
dwell in the former seem to be regardetl as inferior 
and to some extent hostile, but there is no buoIi 
contrast as between heaven and hell. There was 
no conception of a place of punishment. Such 
ideas are of missionary origin. 
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Stansbury Hagar. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Babylonian).—It is at the outset 
necessary to inouire how far the Babylonian beliefs 
and customs relating to the cult of the dead, and 
pointing to a form or forms of ancestor-worship, 
were in their origin Semitic. The answer depenas 
* S. Hagar, op. cit. ‘Scorpio* chapter. 


ii the attitude one takes towards the Sumero- 
Ak kadian problem. The majority of Assyriologists, 
believing as they do in tlie existence of a dis¬ 
tinctly pre-Scrnitie Sutnero-Akkadian culture and 
language, naturally hold that the cult connected 
with the spirits of the departed, which was allowed 
to flourish by the side of the Babylonian State re¬ 
ligion (or rather religions) was in its essence very 
largely, if not entirely, a popular survival of an 
ancient non-Semitic form of animism, and Sayce 
goes so far as to Bay that the ideas connected with 
this cult were ‘never really assimilated by the 
Semitic settlers’ ( lleligions of Ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia , 1902, p. 276). An entirely' opposite 
opinion must, of course, be held by the smaller 
number of Assyriologists, who categorically deny 
tlie pre-Semitic civilization here referred to; and 
even a cautious writer like Jastrow main tains that 
there is no necessity ‘ to differentiate or to attempt 
to differentiate between Semitic and so-called 
non-Semitic elements ’ in Babylonian and Assyrian 
religion ( Religion of Babylonia and Assyria , 1898, 
p. 24). 

Tlie non-Semitic origin of the cult appears at 
first Hight to be confirmed by the many words of 
an entirely different linguistic stock that, meet 
us in the texts relating to it, as, e.g., Kkur and 
Kigallu (names of the under wnrld), ami apparently 
also utukku and ekimmu (kinds of ghosts). But 
Semitic terms are by no means absent, as e.g. 
Allatu (name of the goddess of the underworld), 
Shn'dlu * (one of the names of the under world), 
and, as it seems, also Aralu f (or Arallu), which is 
the most common designation of HadeH. 

It is, furthermore, safe to assume by analogy 
that, even on the theory of an early pre-Semitic 
civilization of Babylonia, the Semites may, on 
entering the country, have brought with them 
popular ideas regarding the dead which were 
not dissimilar from those they found among the 
natives, and that the adoption of Sumero-Akkadian 
terms (which, let it be remembered, are frequent 
in the Semitic state religions themselves) would 
in the process of adaptation follow as a matter 
of course. It must also he borne in mind that, 
historically speaking, we have so far to do almost 
entirely with Semites. We are therefore in the 
present state of our knowledge fully justified in— 
provisionally at any rate—treating tlie cult and 
the ideas connected with it as in the full sense 
of the word Semitic. 

Besides the question of origin, many other un¬ 
certainties still obscure the problem ; for there are 
so far not enough data for the formulation of a 
complete system of these ideas and customs. In 
the interpretation also of a number of facts one 
has often to rely on infen ;iee rather than actual 
proof. It may be assumed that fuller knowledge 
will be the result of further excavation and the 
complete decipherment of extant materials ; hut 
for the present it must suffice to systematize the 
information that has already been gained. 

The extant data may be conveniently treated 
under the following three heads:—(1) dedication, 
(2) sacrifices and offerings to the dead, (3) necro¬ 
mancy. Some cognate matters, which may help to 
elucidate the problem, can easily be mentioned 
in connexion with one or other of these three 
parts. 

i. Deification.—The only instance so far known 

* On Shu'tllu (Heb. Shi r 5l) see § 3 below. 

t Jerenuas (Bab.-Assyr. Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem 
Tude, p. 123) considers it to be the same as Ariel in Is 
both words apparently Hignifjing (1) the mountain of the gods, 
the Heb. Zion; (2) a place of desolation and woe. The term 
Ardlu would thus seem to point to a mountainous country 
(therefore not Babylonia) os the origin of the ideas connected 
with the under world. The same result is obtained from the 
use of the term Kkur, which among Its various meanings in¬ 
cludes that of the mountain of the gods. 
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in Babylonian mythology of mortals passing to 
immortality and deification without having pre¬ 
viously died and gone down to the under world, is 
that of Sit-napishtin, the Babylonian Noah,* and 
his wife (or, according to Berossus, as reported by 
Alexander I’olyhistor, also his daughter and Ins 
pilot t). When the deluge was over, Bel, whose 
wrath luul been appeased by a speech of Ea, 
bestowed divine life on the pair, and assigned to 
them a dwelling afar off' ‘at the mouth of the 
streams.’ The case of the hero Gilgamesh and 
that of Etana, before whose names the determin¬ 
ative for * god * is always placed, are different; for 
both of them had first to pass through death, the 
common fate. Gilgamesh, as the epic bearing 
the name shows, endeavoured in vain to secure 
exemption from the fate of mortals by his visit to 
his ancestor £ Sit-napishtin; and with regard to 
Etana, it is only reasonable to assume that he was 
dashed to pieces when he fell from the heights of 
heaven with the eagle that bore him. In the case 
of Adapa, who, having broken the wings of Shutu, 
the south-west wind, was summoned to heaven to 
answer the charge, deification and a place in the 
company of the gods of heaven would have been 
his share, if he had not refused to partake of the 
‘meat of life*and ‘the water of life’ which Anu 
had offered him. The ground for deification in 
the cases mentioned was no doubt the heroic char¬ 
acter of the persons concerned ; but the element 
of ancestor-worship was probably not absent, and 
it is in any case clear that such instances of 
deification cannot be dissociated from the cult con¬ 
nected w ith the departed. 

Passing from legend (which maj% however, be 
assumed to rest on some actual ancient events) to 
historic times, we lind the names of Dungi and 
Gudea (probably before the middle of the 3rd 
millennium B.C.) ‘written on tablets that belong 
to the centuries immediately following their reign, 
with the determinative that is placet! before the 
names of gods. Festivals were celebrated in 
honour of these kings, sacrifices were offered to 
them, and their images were placed in temples. 
Again, Gimilsin (about 2500 B.C.), of the second 
dynasty of Ur, appears [like an Egyptian Pharaoh] 
to have been deified during his lifetime, and there 
was a temple at Lagash which was named after him ’ 
(Jastrow, op. nit. p. 561). In paying honour to 
deified kings and other great personages, the sons 
and other descendants would both naturally and 
in accordance with an established rule (see § 2 ) take 
the lead, and the people generally would share in 
the celebrations, so that we have here instances 
firstly of ancestor-worship in the strict sense of 
the word, and secondly in its wider, if looser, 
signification as homage paid to the departed kings 
and fathers of the people. 

Some acts pointing to deification or semi¬ 
deification in later times will be mentioned in 
connexion with sacrifices and offerings to the 
dead, and it will there also be seen what form the 
cult of the dead took among the people in general; 
but it is necessary to inquire whether we are able 
to form a clear notion of what deification meant 
among the ancient Babylonians. Did the deified 
rulers and chiefs stay among the gloomy deities 
of the under world presided over by Nergal and 
his consort Allatu, or did they ascend to ioin 
the company of the supernal gotls? A writer like 
* In reality Sit-napishtin (pronounced by some Par-napishtin, 
Pir-napishtm, or IJt-napishtim, and named Xisuthros [*=Atra- 
khasis, or Klmsisatra) by IterosBus) appears to be a combination 
of the biblical Noah and Enoch, the latter having also escaped 
death (On 6«). 

t Or, perhaps, the ship’s architect; see Euseb. Chron., ed. 
Schoene, i. «. 22. 

t In the Uilgamcsh Epic, ix., beginning of col ill., the hero 
says ‘ Sit-napibhtm, my father . . . who entered the assembly 
of the gods,’ etc. 


Jastrow, w r ho strongly emphasizes the impossibility 
of a disembodied liuman spirit escaping out of 
the Babylonian Hades, must adopt the former 
alternative, notwithstanding the various difficulties 
connected with this interpretation (as, e.g ., the 
instances of an utukku actually finding its way 
back to earth). The brightest view’ so tar taken 
of the Babylonian doctrine bearing on this problem 
is that of A. Jeremias (op. nit. pp. 100-105, and else¬ 
where). With Sayce and others this writer takes 
the epithet ‘ raiser from the dead,’ * given to Marduk 
and other deities, in its natural sense (as against 
the forced interpretation of Jastrow, who takes it 
in the sense of preventing death from overtaking 
the living), and attributes to the ancient Baby¬ 
lonians hopes of a much brighter existence than 
was to be had in the under world ; and if this be so, 
there is nothing to prevent us from thinking that 
by their deification Gudea and others entered the 
luminous company of the gods of heaven instead of 
dwelling for ever in Hades, and that in conse¬ 
quence their descendants had bright and happy 
isions of the ancestors to whom they addressed 
worship. Confirmatory of this view is the fact 
that tne ‘water of life,’ to which reference has 
already been made in the story of Adapa, is to 
be found even in Hades. If Ishtar could by the 
command of Ka be restored to the upper world by 
being sprinkled with this ‘water of life’ (‘Descent 
of Ishtar,’ reverse, 1. 38 ff.), why not also departed 
mortals who were destined for deification? The 
truth, however, seems to be that we have here to 
leal with different streams of belief, some tending 
one way and some another. But in accepting this 
opinion it is not necessary at the same time to 
agree with Sayce, who assigns the gloomier 
doctrine of Hades to the Sumerians, and the 
supernal deification to the Somites, for it may 
well be that there were different streams of tradi¬ 
tion among the Semites themselves. Development 
within the Semitic field is, of course, also an im¬ 
portant factor to consider. 

2 . Sacrifices and offerings to the dead.—Mention 
has already been made of sacrifices otlered to deified 
kings in early Babylonian history, and of festivals 
celebrated in their honour. The famous Stele of 
Vultures, which records the victories of Eanna- 
tuna, or Eanuadu, an ancient king f of the city of 
Shirpurla, shows on one of the extant fragments 
the corpses of departed warriors laid in rows, 
whilst their surviving comrades are represented 
with baskets on their heads, which are generally 
understood to have contained funeral offerings:!: 
for the dead. The fallen enemies, on the other 
land, are refused burial, their remains being the 
food of struggling vultures (on the terrible moaning 
of this treatment, see below). An ancient bronze 
tablet, which represents a funeral scene, apparently 
watched over from the top by Nergal, ana showing 
below the goddess Allatu m her bark, exhibits 
the dead person lying on a bier, attended by priests 
in fish-like garments, with a stand for burning 
incense not far from the head of the bier.§ ‘ Un 
* Cf. 1 S 2 6 (‘ He bringeth down to SbeoJ and bringeth up’), 
t Probably before B.C. 4(RM)(sce L. W. King, Dab. lh>lujion,p 48). 
f The interpretation of the seen* is, however, uncertain. The 
baskets may have contained more earth for the mound raised 
iver the corpses Jastrow {op. cit. p. 61)11) states that the Stele 
ihows annual sacrifices being offered to the dead, and MaHpero 
Daum of Civilization, p 607) Bays that ‘ the sovereign deigns 
to kill with his own hand one of the principal chiefs of the 
*nemy ’ in honour of the dead. Fragments of the Stele were 
first made known by de Sarzec, Dfoouverteg en ChaidSe, plates 
3 and 4. For other literature, see Maspero, loc. cit. 

§ See Jastrow, op. cit. p. 679; Maspero, op. cit. p. 690ff.; 

.. W. King, op. cit . p. 37 ff. The exact interpretation of this 
tablet is also a matter of dispute, but there is no doubt about 
the burning of incense. The fish-like garments of the attend¬ 
ants or priests have apparently reference to the god Ea in his 
character as lord of the deep. This and the other bronze plates 
of the same class are bv some supposed to have served as votive 
tablets in the graves of the dead. 
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the ii ointments of later Babylonian and Assyrian 
kings we do not find any representation of burial 
ceremonies’ (L. W. King, op. cit. p. 48), but from 
a broken inscription of one of the later Assyrian 
kings, whose name has not been preserved, ‘we 
learn that the king placed vessels of gold and silver 
in the grave as dedicatory offerings’ to his de¬ 
parted father (ib. p. 49). Ashurbampal (king of 
Assyria, B.C. 668-626), in a still more devout 
fashion, appears at the tombs of his ancestors with 
rent garments, rowing out a libation in memory 
of the dead, ana addressing a prayer to them (see, 
e.g. t .Jastrow, op. cit. p. 605). 

It is necessary, however, to distinguish carefully 
between sacrifices in the proper sense of the word 
and offerings of various kinds made to the dead 
by way of providing for their proper maintenance 
in the under world. The former point to a form of 
deification and actual worship (though probably in 
most cases of a secondary kind), whilst the latter, 
which, roughly speaking, belong to the decidedly 
popular element of the cult, are generally under¬ 
stood to have had the object of keeping the ghosts 
of the departed in a sufficiently comfortable con¬ 
dition in the under world, so as not to risk their 
returning to molest their living relatives and 
acquaintances. One is inclined to include affection 
for the departed among the underlying motives, 
and some of the details to be mentioned presently 
would seem to support this view ; but it is true 
that the motive of fear was exceedingly strong. 
The departed human spirit was best known by 
the dreaded name ekimmu. The difference be¬ 
tween it and utukku cannot be accurately stated. 
It seems, however, that utukku was a general 
name for demon, for we hear of the utukku ‘ of 
the field,’ ‘of the sea,’ etc., whilst ekimmu was (or 
became) the proper name for a departed human 
spirit. Sayce (op. cit. p. ‘284) would limit the 
meaning of ekimmu to the ‘spirit of an unburied 
coipse over whose unsanctified remains the funeral 
lites had never been performed’; but K. C. 
Thompson (Hit Devils and Evil Spirits of Baby¬ 
lonia , i. p. xxvii. ff.) has shown that the name was 
also applied to ghosts who, though properly buried, 
had no one to provide them with the necessary 
sustenance in the under world, so that they were 
forced to return to the earth in order to seek for 
themselves some sort ol maintenance among their 
former associates. When opportunity ottered, the 
ghost would even enter the body of a living man, 
tormenting him until it should be exorcized by a 
priest. In order to guard against these dangers to 
the living, it was necessary, lirst of all, to perform 
the funeral rites, by means of which the human 
spirit was enabled to reach its destination in the 
realms of Aralu ; and it was, secondly, required of 
the relatives, and moie paitieularly of the eldest 
son and direct descendants of the deceased, to make 
provision for their proper maintenance in a region 
where, apart from the sustenance provided for 
them by their friends on earth, ‘dust is their 
nourishment, their food clay,’ and where ‘over 
gate and bolt dust is scattered’ (opening part of 
the ‘Descent of Islitar’). Offerings of this kind 
would, however, naturally assume a propitiatory 
character of a more or less definite kind, and a 
sufliciently close affinity with sacrifices proper 
would be the result. 

The piovision thus made for the departed differed, 
of course, in accordance with their condition during 
their life on earth, and was, besides, dependent on 
the means possessed by their living relatives. The 
occupant of the smaller chambers of burial ‘ was 
content to have with him his linen, his ornaments, 
some bronze arrowheads, and metal or clay vessels,’ 
whilst others were provided with ‘ furniture, which, 
though not as complete as that found in Egyptian 


sepulchres, must have ministered to all the needs 
of the spirit’ (Maspero, op. cit. p. 686 ). .Special 
requirements were also thought of. Thus, ‘ beside 
the body of a woman or young girl was arranged 
an abundance of spare ornaments, flowers, scent- 
bottles, combs, cosmetic pencils, and cakes of the 
black paste with which they were accustomed to 
pamt the eyebrows and the edges of the eyelids’ 
(Maspero, ib.). ‘ Toys, too, are found in the graves, 
and we may assume that these weTe placed in the 
tombs of children’ (Jastrow, op. cit. p. 598). 
Food and drink were, of course, the main require¬ 
ments, and these all-important offerings were made 
to the dead not only at the time of burial, but also 
afterwards by surviving relatives; and the en¬ 
trances to tombs that have been found (Peters, 
Nippur , ii. 173, and elsewhere) may be explained 
as an arrangement made for renewing these and 
other offerings. The son performed the office of 
pouring out water in memory of his father. The 
water-jar is indeed ‘ never absent in the old Baby¬ 
lonian tombs, and by the side of the iar the bowl 
of clay or bronze is found, which probably served 
the same purpose as a drinking utensil for tne dead' 
(Jastrow, op. cit. p. 599). Remains of food of 
various kinds are, however, more frequent in the 
early graves than in those of later times. Among 
the other objects placed at the disposal of the dead 
are the staves which the owners carried about in 
their lifetime, and the seal-cylinders which persons 
of position were in the habit of using. How far the 
customary wailing for the dead, not only immedi¬ 
ately after their departure, but also subsequently, 
included terms of homage and adoration, cannot 
be stated with any certainty; but it appears that 
the Festival of Tamrnuz was selected as a kind of 
‘All Souls’ Day,’ and some degree of adoration of 
the dead may nave been combined with the cere¬ 
monies connected with the homage paid to the 
annually reviving god. 

The grim side of this cycle of ideas is seen in the 
treatment of the corpses of enemies. By dragging 
the dead bodies out of their graves, mutilating 
their remains, and other indignities, their shades 
were deprived of their comfort and their rest, and 
their living relatives became at the same time 
exposed to the terrible molestation of the prowling 
and suffering ghosts. This explains the violence 
done to the remains of fallen enemies, aB repre¬ 
sented on the Stele of Vultures already referred 
to. In later tunes, Ashurbanipal expressly states 
that by destroying the graves of Elamite kings 
and dragging tneir bodies to Assyria he had made 
sure that no food should be tendered to them, and 
no sacrifices offered in their honour (see e.g. Jas¬ 
trow, op. cit. p. 602; L. W. King, op. cit. p. 44). 
Similar revenge upon his enemies was taken by 
Sennacherib. 

3 . Necromancy.—Necromancy, which is an essen¬ 
tial part of the cult of the dead, and which must 
also have been connected with the presentation of 
offerings to the shades consulted, undoubtedly held 
a prominent place among the magic arts of the 
Babylonians. ‘ A series of mythological texts shows 
that scenes such as that between Saul and the 
witch of Endor were familiar to Babylonian fancy 
also. Among the lists of the various orders of 
priests we find the offices of “exorcist of the spirits 
of the dead,” the priest “who raises the Spirit of 
the dead,” and the Sha'ilu, the “ inquirer of the 
dead’”* (A. Jereinias, Bab. Conception of Heaven 
and Hell , p. 28 ). The argument, however, that 

* Jeremias himself, however, state* that the literature so far 
known to u» has no example of the 1 impury of the dead.’ The 
case of Eabanl was different, for (lilpmnesh conversed with him 
like one person with another (see further on). It is to he noted 
here that in Ezk 21** [Knp 21 ] Nebuchadnezzar is represented 
as inquiring of the Teraplilm, winch Home writers regard &b 
images of ancestors. (See $ a of the 4 Hebrew ’ article). 
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tias been urged by J as trow (op. cit. p. 559) and 
others, that the name tihu’&lu (Ueb. She*61) itself 
proves that inquiry of the dead was inseparable 
from the very notion of the under world thus 
designated, is by no means convincing; for the 
root shcCal fix#) may be connected with shaal 
thus giving to Shu’alu the meaning of 
‘hollowed out place’ rather than that of ‘place 
of inquiry’ * (see Oxf. Ileb. Lex. s.v.). 

The classical, and so far solitary, clear instance 
of raising a dead person and conversing with him 
(analogous to the famous Biblical instance of Saul 
and Samuel) is that of the hero Gilgarnesh and the 
shade of his friend Eabani, as related in the 
closing tablet of the Gilgarnesh Epic. The help of 
Nergol himself had to be obtained in order to 
secure the desired effect. The god of Hades 
* opened the hole of the earth, and let the utulcku 
of Eabani come forth out of the earth like a 
wind ’ (Gilgarnesh Epic, xii. col. 3, 11. 27-8). The 
conversation of the two friends turns on the con¬ 
dition of the departed in the regions of Hades. 

As connected with this part of the subject omens 
maybe mentioned. Mr. It. C. Thompson, in the 
work already referred to, writes as follows :— 

‘ The belief in the tkirrunu spirit had obtained »uch a hold 
over th« Assyrians that thsy sven went to ths length of 
deducing omens from ths appearance of such a ghost in a 
house. As a rule, it was held to hs an evil omen, whether it 
was merely a eilent, apparition or whether it gibbered or uttered 
some words or awaited some response. . . . The threat that is 
held over the heads of all spectres of this class is that no rite 
Shall be paid to them until they have departed ’ (vol. L p. xxx v). 

To aurn up : the evidence, so far as it goes, shows 
clearly that even in historic times the cult of the 
dead and elements of ancestor-worship formed, 
more or less distinctly, part of Babylonian religious 
observances. As regards deification of deceased 
ancestors, sacrifices in the proper sense of the 
word, and festivals held in honour of the dead, the 
clear evidence, as was to be expected, relates to 
the ruling families only. It may, by analogy with 
the religious development of other races, be assumed 
that ancestor-worship and the cult of the dead were 
more prevalent in pre historic times than later on. 
But whether this cult was in very ancient times 
the only or even the chief religious worship of the 
Babylonians—whether Sumerians or Semites, or a 
combination of both —is quite a dillerent question. 
It surely is not improbable that it was but one 
among a variety of cults, and that the various 
numiva loci, the heavenly bodies, the storm, the 
lightning, and other powers of nature played at 
least as great a part in the earliest Babylonian 
religion as the worship of the departed. There is 
at any rate nothing in the Babylonian cult to con¬ 
firm the theory of Herbert Spencer, that ancestor- 
worship was the sole original worship of humanity, 
and that animism in its wider sense was developed 
out of it. 

Lttbratiirs. — Th® principal literature used has been fre¬ 
quently quoted. The part relating to the subject in the 
German edition of Jastrow's Religion of Babylonia, and 
Astyna had not come to hand when the article was written. 
The bibliography at the end of that edition will no doubt be 
the fulleHt. In the quotations from the 'Descent of Islitar’ 
and the ‘Epic of Gilgarnesh,* Jensen’s edition (Schrader’s KB 
vl) has been followed. G. MARGOLIOUTH. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Celtic).—The meagre data pre¬ 
served concerning the Celtic religions contain little 
evidence to show that the worship of ancestors 
prevailed in Gaul or the British Isles. The general 
existence of this cult throughout the Indo-Germanic 
peoples (see Schrader, KealLexikon tier indogennan- 
tschen Alterthuinskunde, Strasshurg, 1901, pp. 21- 
33), however, renders it practically certain that 

* Jeremias, Leben nach dam Tode, p. 62 renders * place of 
decision* ( Bntacheidungiort ), but the synonym Mala-akin 
which he quotes may itself be a mere guess of Babylonian 
etymologists. 


the Celts, like the kindred stocks, worshipped their 
ancestors. The Druids are known to have taught 
not only immortality but also metempsychosis 
(Caesar, de Bello Galhco, vi. 14; Lucan, Pharsalia, 
i. 454-458). Yet the only passages which in any 
way sanction the hypothesis of ancestor-worship 
are Caesar, de Bello Gallico , vi. 19, and Pomponius 
Mela, Chorographia , iii. 19. The former author 
states that, ‘ in keeping with the cult of the Gauls, 
funerals are magnificent and sumptuous, and they 
cast upon the pyre all that they suppose pleasing 
to the living ; even animals and, a snort time ago, 
slaves and dependants who were evidently especi¬ 
ally dear to tne deceased were burned with them 
after the funeral rites had been duly performed.’ 
Pomponius adds that, in consequence of the Gallic 
belief in immortality, ‘they burn and bury with 
the dead things proper for the living,’ and says 
that the human victims who were burned were 
either messengers (like the slaves killed to carry 
tidings to a deceased king in Dahomey) or faithful 
retainers who desired to continue life m the future 
world with their patrons. It is questionable, how¬ 
ever, whether all this can be construed as ancestor- 
worship in the strict sense of the term. 

Louis H. Gray. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Egyptian).— A Ancestor-worship. 
—CM a developed ancestor-worship, like that of the 
Far East, there is in Egyptian leligion little trace. 
Their knowledge of their long history disposed the 
Egyptians to revere the memory of their ancestors 
(tepu-&ui), and we often hear ‘the time of the an¬ 
cestors’ referred to with respect: such-and-such 
a temple was rebuilt ‘as it had been in the time 
of the ancestors ’; so wonderful a thing had never 
happened ‘ since the time of the ancestors,’ and so 
forth. The kings naturally regarded their pre¬ 
decessors in the royal line with respect, and are de¬ 
picted making offerings to their names, as at A bydos, 
where Seti I. and his son, the Prince Rameses 
(afterwards Rameses II.), offer incense before the 
two long rowB of cartouches, each of which con¬ 
tains the name of a king whom Seti considered 
worthy of special honour. Incense is being offered 
much as it might be offered before Japanese i hni. 
But Egyptian ancestor-worship went little farther 
than this. The ordinary person did not specially 
venerate the names of his ancestors. He often 
commemorated them, but never as gods, except in 
so far that every dead man was a god in that he 
‘ became Osiris. ’ But as a proof of his loyal ty to the 
reigning dynasty, he venerated the ancient royal 
names which his king delighted to honour: at 
Sakk& r & we find a private person, Tunur, offering 
to a series of kings’ names, which is almost 
identical with that reverenced by Seti 1. at 
A bydos. Such lists were purely commemorative. 
Seti I. did not regard his ancestors as gods because 
they were his ancestors, but because, as kings of 
Egypt, they had been gods; every king during 
bis life was the * good god ’ as the successor ana 
representative on earth of the sky-god Ilorus, the 
oldest ruler of Egypt. Tunur regarded the ancient 
kings as gods for the same reason. He would 
never have represented himself offering to the ihai 
of his own ancestors as gods, because they never 
had been gods, nor did Tie regard them as gods 
except in so far as each was an Osiris. 

Osiris-worship was not ancestor-worship. It is 
not probable tnat the Egyptians regarded even 
OBiris, the great god of the dead, with whom every 
dead man was identified, os a sort of original 
ancestor of the race, in spite of the belief that 
he had once reigned over Egypt as king. This 
Euhemeristic view is probably late, and was cer¬ 
tainly of local origin, probably atBusiris in the Delta 
(see below). The older Egyptians had feared the 
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magical power of the dead man, and had regarded 
him as a deity; every dead man was Osiris. So 
they worshipped him as Osiris and in the form of 
the god of tne dead; not under his own name or 
in his own shape. Thus no real cult of ancestors 
as gods under their own names and in their own 
shapes ever grew up in Egypt. To venerate one’s 
ancestors as Osirises was a very different thing 
from venerating them as ancestors. Filial piety 
demanded the mention of mother and father, per¬ 
haps of grand-parents, on one’s gravestone; the 
son could put up a stele in memory of his parents 
* as making their names to live upon earth. ’ But 
so also could a brother make the name of his 
brother or sister to live. No worship is im¬ 
plied. 

Religious duty demanded the proper observance 
of certain ceremonies at the tomb oy the hand of 
the ‘ servant of the ghost ’ (hen-ka) t but these were 
not intended as worship of the ghost; they were 
meant to ensure his happy transit through all the 
terrors of the under world and the final reunion 
of the parts of his body and soul in the celestial 
boat of the sun-god. The religious texts inscribed 
upon the walls of the tombs had a similar signifi¬ 
cation. They are all magical spells designed to 
keep the spirit of the dead man from harm and 
wandering ; and to enable him, by means of formulae 
asserting his divine dignity, to win his way past 
all opposition to his position as a god and the 
equal of the gods. But no prayers are addressed 
to him as a god ; and if they were, they would only 
lie addressed to him as the god Osiris, not as an 
ancestor-god protecting his family and tribe. Of 
this conception we find no trace in Egyptian 
religion, except the position assigned to Horus, 
who, like bis father Osiris, had reigned in Egypt, 
and was the predecessor, if not (he progenitor, of 
its kings. But here again, as in the case of Osiris, 
the kings venerated their ancestor Horus, not 
because he was their ancestor and the founder of 
the monarchy, but because he was himself one of 
the great gods, and was also implicitly divine 
because he nad been a king. 

TIiub it would appear that the deification of 
every dead man, or rather his identification with 
one particular deity, allowed no room for ancestor- 
worship, in the true sense, in Egyptian religion. 
No doubt possible traces of it may be discerned 
here and there in local beliefs, but in the main 
scheme of the national religion it had no place. 

B. Cult of the dead.—As has been shown above, 
the deification of every dead man as himself the 
god Osiris resulted in the absence of any regular 
form of ancestor-worship in Egypt. The dead 
man was venerated as Osiris, not as an ancestor. 
Originally, however, this ‘ Osirian ’ doctrine was 
not common to the whole of Egypt. It seems 
to have originated at Dedu or Busiris, * Osiris’ 
town,’ the modern Abu.sir near Samanftd, in the 
Delta. Here Osiris, far hack in the primitive period, 
must have been simply the protector-god of the 
local necropolis, as the god Ptah-Seker, or Bokari, 
was the protector of the necropolis of Memphis, 
and Anubis, the jackal (confused at a very early 
period with Upuaut, ‘Opener of the Ways,’ the 
wolf war-god of Siftt), w T as the protector of that of 
Ahydos. Ann bis of Abydos was also identified 
with a shadowy deity, Ivhentamentiu, ‘ the Chief 
of the Westerners,’ tne latter being the dead, who 
■were usually buried on the west bank of the Nile. 
Whether there was any idea among the primitive 
Egyptians that the Libyans of the western oases, 
who sometimes came within their ken, were the 
spirits of their dead in the West, and that the 
ruler of the dead was their chief, we cannot tell, 
but it seems probable that it was so. Khent- 
amentiu, however, is never pictured, so we cannot 


tell what he was supposed to be like; he bad 
already become identified with the jackal Anubis 
before the dawn of history. 

While, however, the protector of the necropolis 
of Abydos was regarded as a jackal, because the 
jackal had his abode among the tombs and prowled 
around them at night, so that the childlike mind 
of the primitive Egyptian, in fear of him as the 
ravager of the graveyards, easily came to venerate 
him, and to desire to placate him by worship as 
its protector, the Memphite and Busirite gods of 
the dead were conceived of as dead men ; in the 
northern view the dead were ruled by the dead. 
The Busirite and Memphite deities, Osiris and 
Ptah, were closely related. Both were repre¬ 
sented as human mummies, the first carrying the 
whip and flail, emblems of sovereignty, ana the 
second the symbols of power, stability, and life. 
If the legend of the foundation of Memphis at the 
beginning of the First Dynasty has a historical 
basis, it may be that the resemblance of the form 
of Ptah to that of Osiris is due simply to the fact 
that the worship of Busiris had penetrated so far 
southward at that time that, when the necropolis 
of Memphis was constituted, its protective aeity 
was given a shape differing but little from that of 
Osiris. However this may be, the Osiride Ptah 
seems very soon to have come to ho regarded as the 
god of the living city of Memphis rather than that 
of itsnecropolis, though his mummy form shows that 
lie was originally a god of the dead almost identical 
with the Busirite Osiris. Then he was conceived 
as exercising his function of protector of the necro¬ 
polis in the form of a dead and mummied hawk, 
ilaced upon a coffin. Hence, perhaps, his name of 
J tah-Sekri, ‘the coffined Ptah.’ The hawk was 
an ancient symbol of divinity, and a dead hawk 
naturally symbolized a dead god. Later on, the 
peculiar Kabiric form of Ptah, which may really 
be older at Memphis than either the mummied 
man or the mummied hawk, and may, indeed, be 
the original form of the city-god before the Osiride 
form prevailed, was revered as ‘ Ptali-Socharis- 
Osiris.’ This triple name combined Ptah, ‘the 
coffined one,’ and the Busirite OsiriH proper, in one 
deity of the Memphite necropolis (now known as 
that of Sakh&ra, the village whose name is that 
of the ancient god). At Memphis this Socharis- 
form of Osiris was never replaced by the regular 
Busirite form, which prevailed elsewhere in Egypt. 
Doubtless this was because, at Memphis, Osiris 
was entirely identified with Ptah-Seker, while at 
Abydos he was introduced from the north and 
merely displaced Anubis, the latter preserving his 
name and individuality, and only ceding his title 
of Khentavicntiu to his supersedes 

Thus at Abydos and everywhere else in Egypt, 
except at Memphis, Osiris was figured in uis 
original Busirite form, as wearing the royal crown 
in his capacity of king of the dead, just as the 
living Pharaoh was king of the living. Indeed, 
as has been noted above, an Euhemeristic view 
regarded him as a very ancient dead king, who 
now ruled the shades as he had once ruled the 
living, and his wife and sister, Isis and Nephthys, 
as having been his actual wife and sister in life, 
who bewailed him as he lay on his bier after his 
death at the hands of his wicked brother Set, 
the half-foreign deity of the wild desert. Gradu¬ 
ally the worship of Osiris spread southwards 
over all Egypt, and at Siftt and Abydos the 
guardian woU and jackal diminished into his 
sons and servants, preserving their individuality, 
but ceding to him their local sovereignty. At 
Abydos the title of Khentame.ntiu did not finally 
pass from Anubis to Osiris till about the time of 
the Twelfth Dynasty. Thenceforward Abydos 
became the great centre of Osiris-worship, and 
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Butrins degenerated into comparative unimport¬ 
ance. The only real rival of Abydos as the head¬ 
quarters of Osiris was the northern city of Mendes, 
In the Delta, only a few miles east of Busins, 
where the god had at an early period become 
identified with the local animal-deity, a goat, who 
was called ‘Soul of the Lord of Dedu,’ Ih-neb-ded, 
afterwards pronounced Bimhdi, Mindid, whence 
Mendes and the modern Mendfd or Amdid. It 
is uncertain whether the goat of Mendes was 
originally a god of the dead or not; probably he 
was not. The ‘Lord of Dedu,* whose ‘soul’’ he 
was called, is, of course, Osiris, lord of Busiris. 
This title of Neb-Dedet was recognized throughout 
Egypt as one of the chief titles of Osiris, and on 
the stelee at Abydoa it is always accorded to him 
side by side with the old appellation of the Abydene 
Anubis, Khentamentiu. 

With the worshin of Osiris went the peculiar 
doctrines associated with his cult: the belief in 
resurrection, in the springing of life out of death, 
which made him a deity of renewed life aB well 
as of death, and ho identified him with the green 
corn-bearing Nile land as opposed to the waste 
deserts of his brother Set; and, most important 
of all, the peculiar doctrine of the identification of 
every dead man with the god, which became at 
a very early period the cardinal tenet of Egyptian 
lielief with regard to the dead. This Bum rite 
dogma was held even under the Old Kingdom 
by every Egyptian, and we may find his credo 
in this regard in the well-known ‘ snten-di-hetcp ’ 
formula of prayer for the welfare of the dead man, 
which appears on every sarcophugus, and on every 
stele or gravestone, and in which the god, whether 
Anubis ‘on the Ser]tent-Mountain, Lord of Sepa,’ 
or Osiris, ‘Lord of Dedet, Khentairieiitiu, Lord of 
Abydos,’ is besought to give a ‘king’s offering’ 
(heiep-suten) of ' thousands of flesh, fowl, and 
everything good and pure on which the god there 
liveth, to the ka of the venerated N, the justified.’ 
The venerated and justified dead man is the god 
there, the deified Osiris N m the tomb, though he 
may not definitely he called ‘the Osiris N.’ 

liven when other deities were invoked to give 
the offering, as Amen-lta or Ilathor in the Theban 
necropolis over which they ruled, or Gob the god 
of the earth and the Circle of the Nine Cods, the 
dead man is still Osiris; he is not identified with 
Amen-lta, Hathor, or Geb, although the fact that 
he is Osiris is not always mentioned. On the 
ushnbtis (see Death and the Disposal of the 
Dead [Egyptian]) he is always called Osiris, and 
in later times we find the formula definitely phrased 
thus, ‘ May Osins . . . give a king’s offering . . . 
to the Osins N.’ Osiris is asked to give an offer¬ 
ing such as a king would give to himself, for every 
dead man was himself. The dead man was vener¬ 
ated, therefore, not as the dead N, a god because 
he was a dead ancestor, but as beinp one with 
Osiris. In this sense he was worshipped, and 
only in this sense may the Egyptians l»e said to 
have possessed a cult of the dead. Their cult 
of the dead was the cult of Osiris, and it was to 
Osiris that the hen-ka, or ‘servant of the ghost’ 
(usually a near relative of the deceased), made the 
offerings at the tomb, ‘seeking to do honour to 
those there’ [a polite periphrasis for the dead]. 
These offerings consist, in the words of the very 
interesting inscription on the stele nut up by King 
Aahmes to the memory of his grandmother, Queen 
Teta-shera, ‘in the pouring of water, the offering 
upon the altar, and tne painting of the stele at the 
beginning of each season, at the Festival of the 
New Moon, at the feast of the month, the feast of 
the gomyforth of the Sem-priest, the Ceremonies 
of the Night, the Feasts of the Fifth Day of the 
Month, and of the Sixth, the Hak- festival, the 


r/a/ 7 -festival, the feast of Thoth, the beginning of 
every season of heaven and of earth.’ 

Originally, of course, these honours (see Death 
and the Disposal of the Dead [Egyptian]) 
were paid primarily to the ka, or ‘double,’ of the 
deceased, winch was supposed to reside in the 
tomb, and, had it not been for the universal 
adoption of the Osirian doctrine, they would un¬ 
doubtedly have developed into a regular form of 
ancestor-worship, the ka of each person ‘there* 
being worshipped as a god. We may perhaps 
even Hay that before the general adoption of 
the Osirian doctrine, the southern Egyptians 
did worship the kas of the dead, or even the 
sahus (see Death, etc.). We do not know how 
ancient the beliefs in the other spiritual parts of 
the dead man, the ba, or soul proper, aud the 
khu, or intelligence, are. In any case, these other 
spiritual portions of the man never were specially 
venerated. They required no sustenance, there¬ 
fore no offerings were made to them, such as were 
made to the ka. These offerings were made by 
the members of the family of the deceased persons, 
whose names were commemorated on stel»e, to¬ 
gether with those of their living descendants ‘who 
make their name to live upon earth ’ ( se'ankh renu- 
ten tep ta). Several generations of the dead are 
often thus ' made to live ’ on the stela* (see Death, 
etc. [Egyptian |). The Egyptian 4 cult of the dead ’ 
amounted to no more than this. 

The worship of the supreme god of the dead, 
Osiris himself, as apart from the offerings made to 
the individual Osirises, the dead, was carried on 
in the usual manner. He had two great temples, 
at Abydos and Busiris, which disputed the pos¬ 
session of his most holy relic, supposed to be 
his actual body ; and at Abydos be was supposed 
to be buried in a tomb which, by a misunder¬ 
standing of a hieroglyph, was identified with the 
tomb of the early monarch Tjer, the sign of his 
name being misread as Khent, 1 chief, and so 
identified with 4 Khentamentiu.’ He was wor¬ 
shipped also as the ram at Mendes, and as the 
bull Apis and in the Kabiric form at Mem- 

E his. The temple at Abydos was originally not 
is. In its lowest strata we find that bis pre¬ 
decessor Anubis is the sole deity mentioned. 
Later on, as we have seen, Anubis and his 
‘brother’ Upuaut, the wolf of Sifit (the ‘Mak- 
eddn ’ of Diodorus), accompany him as his ‘sons* 
and attendants. The wolf was originally not a 
god of the dead or of Abydos at all, but was a 
war-god, of whom the wolf was a good symbol, 
as the ‘ opener of the ways ’ to the pack. Hut the 
kinship of the wolf to the jackal soon caused 
Upuaut to be regarded also as a fellow-protector 
of the tombs with Anubis at Abydos, and in 
later times he is exclusively a god of the dead, the 
double of Anubis. Isis and Nephthys, with the 
child Horns, naturally accomnamed Osiris from 
the Delta, where they also hail their origin. But 
they did not come much forward till a compara¬ 
tively late period, when the triad Osiris, Isis, and 
llarpocrntes took the place of the Theban triad 
Amen, Mut, and Khensu, which had become 
somewhat discredited everywhere except at Thebes 
after the end of the Theban domination. During 
that period Osiris had degenerated from the posi¬ 
tion of king of the dead to that of merely their 
judge; his kingly functions were usurped by 
Amen-lla, the Theban ‘king of the pods,’ who 
during the night was supposed to sail in his solar 
bark through the under world, giving light to the 

S iirits and accompanied by them in his course. 

ut in the Saite period Osiris not only returned to 
his position as king of the dead, but became king 
of tne living also, for he took the place of Amen- 
lia as supreme deity of Egypt, and the whole set 
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of myths connected with his name and those of 
Isis and Homs became the most important part of 
Egyptian religious belief. It was natural that 
this should be so then, when the centre of politi¬ 
cal gravity had shifted to the Delta, the original 
home of the Osirian religion. Later the Memphite 
sacred bull Apis, originally the animal of Ptah, 
but, on account of the confusion of the city-god 
with Socharis, also regarded as an incarnation of 
Osiris, came very much to the front, and the 
Ptolemaic Egyptians evolved a Grseco-Egyptian 
deity, Sarapis (from Asnr-llapi, Osiris-Apis), out 
of the old Osiris, whose name now disappears. 
Finally, in the Homan period, Sarapis becomes 
identified with the old Nubian god of the dance 
and of music, Bes, and this godling, the most- 
disreputable of the whole Egyptian pantheon, is 
venerated on the walls of ancient Abydos as the 
successor of Osiris, of Anubis, and of the primeval 
Khentamentiu. 

Litkiiatiirk. — Maspero, Etude* de mythnlopie et d'archt- 
olofjie igypttennea, li. pp. 10, 3f>9 and passim ; Eduard Meyer, 

* Lie Entwickelung der Kulte von Abydos und die Bo^euannten 
Schakalstfotter ’ in jKc juptuche Zeitschrift, xli (UH)4), 97-107 
[with regard to the origin and relations of the Osirian doctrine, 
and the history of Anubis and Upuaut] ; Budge, Hint. Eg. i. 
p. 19 [on the identification of the ‘ Tomb of OHins ’ at Abydos]; 
Petrie, Abydos n [on the temple of Osiris there]; Currelly and 
Gardiner in Abvdos id. [on the stele of Tetashera]; Hall in 
/‘SHA, Jan 190H [on the Suten-di-lietep formula, etc.]. Gener¬ 
ally, on the cult of the dead, the works of Budge, Erman, 
and Wiedemann on Egyptian religion. 

11. R. Hall. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Fijian).—The Fijian divinities fall 
naturally into two divisions—the Kalou-vu (‘Root 
gods ’) and the Kalou-yalo (‘ Spirit gods,’».«. deified 
mortals). There is much truth in Waterhouse’s 
suggestion that the Kalou-vu were of Polynesian 
origin, carried into Fiji by immigrants fioin the 
east and imposed upon the conquered Melanesian 
tribes in addition to their own pantheon of deified 
ancestors; and that Ndengei, who was undoubtedly 
a Melanesian ancestor, was adopted by the immi¬ 
grants, as the Etruscan gods were by the Romans. 
The Fijian’s belief in his own tribal divinity did 
not entail denial of the gods of other tribes. To 
the Hebrew prophets the cult of Baal-peor was not 
so much a false as an impious creed. In giving 
their allegiance to the chiefs who conquered them, 
it was natural that the Fijians should admit the 
supremacy of their conquerors’ gods, who, by 
giving the victory to their adherents, had proved 
themselves to he the more powerful. Wainua, the 
great war-god of ltewa, is said to have drifted from 
Tonga; and his priest-, when inspired, gave his 
answers in the Tongan language. The Rewans 
had given the chief place in their pantheon to the 
god of meie visitors. 

First, among the Kalou-vu was Ndengei, primarily 
a god of Kakiraki on the north coast of Viti Levu, 
but known throughout Fiji except in the eastern 
islands of the Lau group. This god, evolving from 
the ancestor and tutelary deity of a joint family 
into a symbol of Creation and Eternity in serpent 
form, is a counterpart of Jupiter, the god of a 
Latin tribe, inflated with Etruscan and Greek 
myth until he overshadowed the ancient world as 
Jupiter Optinms Maximus. Ndengei and the per¬ 
sonages associated with him are proved by the 
earliest myths of their home on the Iia coast to 
have been mortals deified as the first immigrants 
and founders of the race. If the Polynesian gods 
were originally deified ancestors, their deification 
took place at, a period so remote that their descend¬ 
ants cannot be identified. 

Ancestor-worship is the key to the Melanesian 
system of government. The Fijian’s conception 
of human authority v r as based upon his religion. 
Patriarchy, if not the oldest, is certainly the most 


natural shape into which the religious instinct of 
primitive man would crystallize. First there was 
the family—and the Pacific islands were probably 
>eopled by single families—ruled absolutely by the 
ather, with his store of traditions brougnt from 
the land from which he came. His sons, knowing 
no laws but those which he had taught them, 
planting their crop, building their huts and their 
canoes under his direction, bringing their disputes 
to him for judgment, came to trust him for guidance 
in every detail of their lives. Suddenly he left 
them. They could not believe that he, whose anger 
they had feared but yesterday, had vanished like 
the flame of yesterday’s fire. Ilia spirit had left 
his body ; yet somewhere it must still be watching 
them. In life he had threatened them with punish¬ 
ment for disobedience, and, even now, when they 
did the things of which he disapproved, punishment 
was sure to follow—the', crops tailed ; a hurricane 
unroofed the hut; floods swept away the canoe. 

I f an enemy prevailed against tliem, it was because 
they had neglected him ; when the yams ripened 
to abundant harvest, he was rewarding their piety. 
In this natural creed was the germ of government. 
Each son of the dead father founded his own 
family, but still owed allegiance to the earthly 
representative—the eldest son—in whom dwelt a 
portion of the father's godhead. Generations came 
and went; the tribe increased from tens to hun¬ 
dreds, but still the eldest son of the eldest, who 
carried in his veins the purest blood of the ancestor, 
was venerated almost like a god. The ancestor 
was now regarded as a Kalou-vu, and had his 
temple and liis priests, who became a hereditary 
caste, with the strong motive of self-interest for 
keeping his memory green. Priest and chief tacitly 
agreed to give one another mutual support, the one 
by threatening divine punishment for disobedience, 
the other by insisting upon regular offerings to the 
temple. 

That the cult of a common ancestor persisted 
for many generations is shown by the custom of 
tauvu, which means literally ‘sprung from the 
same root,’ i.e. of a common origin. It is applied 
to two or more tribes who may live in different 
islands, speak different dialects, and have nothing 
in common but their god. They do not necessarily 
intermarry ; they may have held no intercourse for 
generations; each may have forgotten the names 
of its chiefs of five generations back, the site of its 
ancient home, and the traditions of its migrations; 
and yet it never forgets the tribe with which it is 
tituvu. Members of that tribe may run riot in its 
village, slaughter its pigs, and ravage its planta¬ 
tions, while it sits smiling by, for the spoilers are 
its brothers, worshippers of a common ancestor, 
and are therefore entitled in the fullest sense to 
the ‘freedom of the city.’ Sometimes the bond 
can be traced back to its origin, the marriage of 
the daughter of a high chief with the head of a 
distant clan. Her rank was so transcendent that 
she brought into her husband’s family a measure 
of the godhead of her ancestors, and her descend¬ 
ants have thenceforth reverenced her forefathers 
in preference to those of her husband. Generally 
the bond is so remote that the common ancestor 
is known by the name of an animal or of a natural 
object, and the fact that his worshippers may not 
oat the animal suggests a trace of totem ism of a 
bygone age. In such cases a young band from an 
overcrowded island may have crossed the water 
to seek wider planting lands. 

Among the Viti Levu tribes of Melanesian origin 
there w*as a peculiar ancestral cult known as the 
rnbaki , primarily devoted to a thanksgiving for the 
first-fruits and to initiation. The rites were held in 
rectangular stone enclosures, called nangn (‘bed,’ 
i.e. of the ancestors). These were built close to 
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the graves of dead chiefs, who were invoked to 
shower blessings on the tribe in ceremonies whicl 
degenerated into orgies of a sexual character. The 
rites were said to have been introduced by two 
old men who were found wandering on the sea¬ 
shore—strangers cast up by the sea, for they could 
not speak a word of Fijian. The initiated were 
sworn to secrecy, and the peculiarity of the rites 
was that initiated members of tribeH with whom 
the ow ners of the nanga happened to be at war 
might attend the rites unharmed, and invoke the 
aid of spirits from whom they were not themselves 
descended. 

The Fijians had a well-peopled mythology of the 
after life. The spirits of the dead had neither 
temples nor priests, for, as they left the living 
unmolested, the living were not called upon to 
make propitiatory sacrifices to them. They were 
kept alive by the professional story-tellers, who 
revived them after funerals, when men’s thoughts 
were directed to the mystery of death. In a land 
where every stranger is an enemy, the idea of the 
naked shade, turned out friendless into eternity 
to tind his ow'n way to llulotu, conjured up images 
of the perils that beset the lone wayfarer on earth, 
and the shade was made to run the gauntlet of 
fiends that were the incarnations of such perils. 
Though the story of the soul’s last journey agreed 
in outline, the details were filled in by each tribe to 
suit its geographical position. There was generally 
water to cross, and a ghostly ferryman who treated 
his passengers with scant courtesy. There was 
Gliost-scatterer who stoned the shade, and Bced- 
spear who impaled him. Goddesses of frightful 
aspect peered at him and gnashed their teeth ; 
ltavuravu, the god of murder, fell upon him ; the 
Dismisser sifted out the real dead from the trance- 
smitten ; fisher-fiends entangled cowards in their 
net; at everv turn of the Long Hoad there was 
some malevolent being to put the shade to the 
ordeal; so that none but brave warriors who had 
died a violent death—the only sure passport to 
llulotu—passed through unscathed. The shades 
of all Viti Lovti and the contiguous islands and of 
a large part of Vanua Levu took the nearest road, 
either to the dwelling of Ndengei or to Naithom- 
bothombo, the ‘jumping - off- place,’ in Bua, and 
thence passed over the western ocean to Bulotu, 
the birthplace of the race. No belief was more 
natural for a primitive people than that the lftnd 
of which their fathers had told them, where the 
air was warmer, the yams larger, and the soil 
more fruitful, was the goal of their spirits after 
death. 

When a chief died, his body waB washed and 
shrouded in bark-cloth. A whale’s tooth was laid 
on his breast to throw at the ghostly pandanua 
tree. If he hit the mark, he sat down to wait for 
his wife, who he now knew would be strangled 
to his manes; but if he missed, he went forward 
weeping, for it proved that Bhe had been unfaithful 
to him in life. His tomb became bis shrine. A 
roof was built over it to protect him from the 
sun and the rain. Kava roots and cooked food 
were laid upon it, that his spirit might feed upon 
their spiritual essence. Ami with each presenta¬ 
tion, prayers for his protection were repeated. 
Indolent or ignoble chiefs were soon forgotten, and 
in times of prosperity the grass began to gTow rank 
even over the bones of a doughty and masterful 
chief, but at the first breath of adversity his tomb 
was carefully weeded, and the offerings became re¬ 
gular. Some member of the priestly family would 
then become possessed by his spirit, and would 
squeak oracles in a high falsetto. The process of 
evolution from the tomb to the temple would now 
be very short. The peculiarity of ancestor-worship 
in Fiji is that men worshipped not their own, but 


their chief’s ancestors, to whom they themselves 
might have but a slender blood relationship. 

Basil Thomson. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Hebrew).—The latest portions of 
the Hebrew Canon are, roughly speaking, con¬ 
temporary with the earlier Jewish apocryphal 
writings; but it will for the present purpose be 
convenient to include the evidence of all the 
canonical writings of the OT under the heading 
‘ Hebrew,’ and to reserve the data found in the 
OT apocrypha, the Talmud, and other later works 
for the 4 Jewish’ section of the subject here dealt 
with. Probable dates of later Scriptures quoted 
in the section will, however, usually be given. 

The question of ancestor-worship among the 
ancient Hebrews has been much discussed in 
recent times, the most systematic treatise on the 
affirmative side so far being Friedrich Schwally’s 
Das Leben naeh dein Tode (Giessen, 1892), which 
in the main follows the views previously laid down 
by Stade and Oort (see the literat ure at the end). A 
decisively negative answer is given in Der A /men- 
knit ns t tnd die Urrelufion Israels by Carl Griineisen 
(Halle, 1900), who, whilst utilizing the arguments 
advanced in J. Frey’s Tod , Scclntfflunite und 
Scclcnkult in alten Israel (Leipzig, 1889), attempts 
to establish his thesis on a more scientific basis 
than had been done before. This divergency of 
views rests, of course, not so much on questions of 
fact as on diverse modes of interpreting the many 
references to the departed found in the OT. The 
Hebrew Scriptures have, thanks partly to the 
relation they hear to all phases of life, and partly, 
no doubt, also to the judgment emphatically 

f (renounced by Jahwism on other cults, preserved 
or us a far larger number of details connected 
with mourning and cognate matters than have so 
far come to light in the inscriptions of Babylonia 
and Assyria. It is highly probable, however, that 
a common stock of ideas underlies both these 
branches of early Semitic beliefs and customs; for 
it is becoming more and more clear that pre- 
Mosaic Hebraism was thoroughly rooted—not by 
borrowing, but by original affinities—in the widely 
spread traditions of the general Semitic family. 

This branch of the subject will be treated under 
the following heads: (1) Translation to heaven; 
(2) Teraphim ; (3) Sacrifices and offerings to the 
dead; (4) Sanctity of graves; (5) Mourning 
customs; (6) Levirate law; (7) Laws of unclean¬ 
ness ; (8) Necromancy. 

I. Translation to heaven.—Deification, if the 
term were here allowed at all,* could not possibly 
mean the same in the religion of .Jahweh as 
in the polytheistic Babylonian religion; and 
yet it seems impossible to resist the conclusion 
that tfie translation of Enoch recorded in Gn 6 s4 
originally belonged to the same class of beliefs as 
the transference of the Babylonian Sit-napishtin 
to the society of the gods. It has already been 
remarked (see § x of 4 Babylonian,’ art. above) that 
Sit-napishtin is in reality a combination of the 
Biblical Noah and Enoch; or, more probably, 
Noah and Enoch represent a splitting up of the 
one original personality of Sit-napishtin. However 
this may be, Enoch, lilce Sit-napishtin, was spared 
death and the descent into Sheol, which are the 
common fate of mortals; and the legitimate 
meaning of the phrase ‘Elohiin took him* is 
that he was transferred to a condition of close 
association with the Deity. Under the Jahwistic 
system of religion this would mean that he joined 

* The use of the term might seem Justified by the designation 
tlohim applied to the ghost of Samuel in 1 S 2H ,S , but it w there 
used only by the witch of Endor. Whether elohiin = ‘ the dead' 
in 1b 8 1 * is very doubtful. The idea of deification or eemir 
deification is, however, implied in a passage like 1’b 82*, though 
tlohim i b there used of the living. 
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the company of angelic beings (cherubim, seraphim, 
etc.) which in prophetic imagery * (see Is 6 ; Ezk 1 
and 10) surrounded the throne of Jahweh. 

Another clear instance of the translation of a 
mortal to the company of heavenly beings, without 
having died and gone down to Sheol, is Elijah,+ 
who passed from earth to heaven in a whirlwind 
(2 K 2 11 ); and a veiled example of transference to 
heaven immediately after death (i.c. without 
having previously gone down to Kheol) is, accord¬ 
ing to Jiahbinic tradition (see lJeut. Jlahha, xi. 6), 
contained in l)t 34°, where the burial of Moses is 
.ipparently stated (see Driver, in loco) to have been 
undertaken by Jalnveh Himself. Viewed in the 
light ailorded by the translation of Enoch and 
Elijah, it seems likely that the Midrnshie state¬ 
ments of the high favour accorded to MosesJ are 
based on a tradition of great antiquity. 

Different from the above-named instances, because pointing 
to an anli-Jahwistie stratum of belief in deification or semi- 
deification, is Is C3 1 ®, where the supremacy of Jahweh is 
emphasized by the admission made h\ the prophet on his own 
behalf or on that of the nation, that ’Abraham knoweth un not, 
and Israel doth not acknowledge us.’ The clear inference is 
that Abraham and Israel (or Jacob) were, as the departed 
ancestors of the race, regarded, by at any rate a portion of the 
nation, as tutelary deities who interested themselves in the 
condition of the people, and on whom one could call for 
succour in times of distressfsee, e.g., Cheyne, The Prophecies 
of Isaiah, in loco, and Last Words ; Ed. Meyer,5 I)is Israeliten 
und ihre Aachbarstamme, 1900, p. 285). The ideas connected 
with tho term ‘Abraham’s bosom’ used in the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus (Lk 1G 22 23 ) may not unfairly he regarded as a 
development from the deification of Abraiiam implied in the 
Isaianic passage quoted (see It. Winterbotham, * Tne Cultus of 
Father Abraham,* in Expositor, 1896, ii. pp 177-186) 

2 . Teraphim.—-Jt has been suggested (see, e.g., 
Schwally, op. cit. p. 35(1.; Charles, Eschatology, 
p. 21 fl.) that the Teraphim, of which pretty fre¬ 
quent mention is made m the OT, were originally 
images of ancestors. But there is, so far, nothing 
to prove the coriectnoss of this proposition. The 
word itself is of uncertain origin. Schwally’s sug¬ 
gestion that Tcrnvhim comes from the same root 
as Rephaim (‘ shades ’) fails to recommend itself on 
philological or other grounds. Sayceil connects it 
with a Babylonian word tarpu (‘ gnost ’). Perhaps 
equally admissible would be a connexion with the 
Ethiopic te.raf (pi. lerdfdt ), which among other 
meanings lias that of cxccllentia, prcostantut. The 
plural Teraphim in the sense of excel lent ice would 
then be analogous to that of Elohim in its original 
plural signification, but it would at the same time 
attord no clue as to what kind of exalted beings 
it represented. From 1 S ](where Michal 
employs Teiaphim to personate David on a sick-bed) 
we learn that the word was in the plural form used 
to denote a single image (thus lending itself, like 
Elohim , to a plural is majestatis ), The same pas¬ 
sage shows that it hire a human form, but this fact 
by no means demonstrates its identity with an 
’* These prophetic ideas were probably grounded on much 
earlier inodes of religious contemplation. Isaiah and Ezekiel 
ipecial .labwistic finish to certain more 
r less in age i. 

the influence of his Babylonian surroundings is clearly dis¬ 
cernible. 

t Charles ( Eschatology , p. 6(1) regards the translation of 
Enoch and Elijah aH a step preparatory to the higher doctrine 
of the soul de\ eloped by Jahwism ; but an analogous higher 
belief probably existed also among tho Babylonians (see A. 
Jemmas referred to in $ i of Babylonian art.). The tradition 
regarding Enoch is, moreover, In all probability far too early to 
fall m with Charles’s theory. The truth seems to be that 
diverse theories and beliefs existed side by side among both the 
Babylonians and the ancient Hebrews. 

I In the Midrash referred to, as also elsewhere, the spirit of 
Moses is said to have been separated from the body, not by the 
intervention of the angel of death, but by a kiss of Jahweh. 
Immediately after death he was placed under the throne of 
glory amidst cherubim, seraphim, and other angelic beings. 

§ This inference from Is 63*« Is, of course, independent of 
Ed. Meyer’s general theory regarding the original divinity of 
some of‘ the patriarchs. 

II See Oxf Ileb. Lex., s.v. 

11 It would be too venturesome to base a theory on the root- 
meaning of the Ethiopic verb tarafa: reliquum esse vel fieri, so 
as to make it refer to the continued existence of the departed. 


ancestral figure.* In Jg 17° 18 17,r -, at any rate, the 
Teraphim cannot denote a mere family deity, but 
the national God (.Jahweh) Himself; for the image 
there spoken of belonged fiistto an Ephraimite and 
then to Danites, w ith a Levite as ministering priest 
in both cases (see the emphatic reference to a 
general cult in 18 I# ). Nor does the testimony borne 
by 1 S 19 to the fact of the Teraphim having formed 
part of the usual equipment of a well-to-do family 
[‘observe the Teraphim,’ Charles, op. cit. p. 22] 
necessarily imply a connexion with ancestor-wor¬ 
ship ; font is quite as likely that the national God 
Ilnnself was thus represented in houses of private 
families.f Still less decisive is the consultation of 
Teraphim as oracles (with the sanction of the pre¬ 
valent religion, as, e.g., Hos 3 4 ; or without it, as, 
e.g., 2 K 23 24 ); for Jahweh Himself or any other 
deity could thus he consulted. 

Tho Elohim before whom a Hebrew servant who wished to 
remain perpetually in his master’s Bervice was brought, in con¬ 
nexion with the ceremony of having his ear pierced with an 
awl at his master’s door t (Ex 21*>), have also been regarded 
by a number of scholars as images of ancestors and identified 
with the Teraphim. The momentary fixing of the servant’s ear 
to his employer’s door looks, indeed, like ‘admission to the 
family cult with all its obligations and privileges,’& and it is 
from this consideration that the idea of ancestral gods (or an 
ancestral god), being here represented by Elohim, derives its 
strength. But certain the conclusion is not; for the tutelary 
deity of the family need not necessarily he an ancestor, and may, 
in fact (as has already been remarked), be the national Ood Him¬ 
self. Nor is it certain that images of any kind are here meant; 
for the term Elohim may hear the meaning of * judges ’ (cf. Ex 
227 « iff (Eng. vv. 8 U - 5!H ), and see L\X, Dillmann and the 
Itahbinic&l Commentaries, in loco), and the piercing of the ear 
may have been a symbol of obedience (for illustrations, see 
Dillmann, in loco). If, however, the Elohim in Ex 21 *> were 
images of ancestors, either the Mosaic legislator must have felt 
no antagonism between Jahwism and this form of the ant estral 
cult, or the images must at the time in question have pome to be 
regarded as representatnes of Jahweh Himself. Un the forme.r 
supposition the omission of the Elohim m the parallel Doutcro- 
iiotmc passage (Dt 151218 ) would point to a later efforL made 
to eliminate the ancestral idea from the ceremony. On the 
latter supposition the Deuteronomist would have aimed at 
discarding images generally (even of Jahweh Himself). || 

There remain two references in the OT to 
Teraphim in connexion with non-Israelites, namely, 
the stealing of Laban’s Teraphim by ltachel re¬ 
corded m Gn 31, and the consultation of Teraphim 
by Nebuchadnezzar mentioned in Ezk 21 M (Eng. 
v. 21 ). From the fact of the apparent common 
worship of the Teraphim by Hebrews, Aramaeans, 
and Babylonians, the conclusion lias been drawn 
that ancestor-worship must be meant (see Schwally, 
op. cit. pp. 36, 37) ; for it would, so it has been 
argued, he difficult to find another cult that 
possessed the international character implied. 
Another such basis could, however, he easily 
imagined (any of the great powers of nature 
would indeed satisfy this requiienient), and it is 
furthermore possible that the Teraphim (especially 
ii the general meaning, excellenttcr., be adopted; 
see above) represented dill'erent kinds of deities 
among dill’erent nations. In the case of Ezk 21 36 
there is also the possibility that the prophet merely 
expressed Nebuchadnezzar’s manner of consulting 
oracles in terms of Hebrew speech, and that 

* The argument that an ancestral image must here be excluded 
by the very fact of David’s firm adherence to Jahweh (Charles, 
loc. cit.) is not sufficiently convincing, for a certain degree of 
veneration paid to departed forefathers may he quite compatible 
with monotheism or (as in David's cjxme) with heuotheism. 

t For illustrations, see Uruueisen, op. cit. p. 181. 

j This interpretation goes with the theory that the Elohim 
were household gods ; if (see farther on) judges are meant, the 
door or doorpost would be that of the sanctuary or court where 
they sat. 

§ So Charles, loc. cit.; it would, however, he more correct to 
omit the word all from the sentence The perpetual servant 
still continued in the status of a dependent, and fell short of the 
privileges of a son of the house (except, perhaps, under special 
circumstances, when there was no son ; see On If* 8 ). 

|1 If judges were meant hy Elohim, their omission by the 
Deuteronomist might have been due to the use of the word in 
that sense having become obsolete, although it might be urged 
that shophefim would in that case have been employed in¬ 
stead. 
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Teraphim in the usual OT meaning of the word 
were not actually used by him. 

It would seem, therefore, that so far we have no 
clear indication as to what deity or deities the 
Teraphim represented. All that can Vie said is 
that they may originally have been images of 
ancestors, and the fact of their having been (in 
many cases at least) household gods would be in 
consonance with the idea, though it cannot be 
adduced as a proof of its correctness. 

3 . Sacrifices and offering’s to the dead.—As a 
clear reference* to the ottering of food to the dead 
I)t 26 14 may be claimed; the tithe-giver there 
makes the following declaration: ‘1 have not 
eaten thereof in my mourning, neither have I put 
away thereof being unclean, nor given thereof to 
the dead. ’+ Oort, Stade, Schwally, and others see 
in this declaration a prohibition (and therefore an 
evidence of the custom) of sacrificial offerings to 
the dead, understanding the text to mean that the 
tithe Hacred to Jahweli was not to be perverted to 
idolatrous piactices connected with the worship of 
the dead ; but the general bearing of the entire 
declaration suggests only the provision of susten¬ 
ance. The evidence for sacrifices offered to the 
dead must theiefore rest on other grounds (see 
farther on). The fact, however, that every single 
tithe-giver had to make the statement in question 
proves that the practice of feeding the dead, or 
a strong disposition towards it, was wide-spread 
among the people, and perhaps also in the higher 
grades of society. 

This is one of the indications showing that the 
ancient Hcluews shared with their Babylonian kins¬ 
men the belief in the continuance of the human 
personality after death, and in its need of susten¬ 
ance in Sheol, the Hebrew equivalent of the Baby¬ 
lonian 8/nt’alu or Ardlu. But whilst in Babylonia 
and Assyiia the early customs connected with the 
belief were allowed to flourish by the side of the 
State religions, Jahwism strove with all its might 
to suppress them. In a measure it succeeded ; 
hut popular ideas are not easily rooted out, and 
the practice continued for a considerable period of 
time in different.parts of the country. The various 
and partly conflicting references to the dead met 
with in the OT are largely to be explained by this 
conllict of Jahwism with the ancient cult and Lhe 
frequent recrudescence of heathen ideas in all their 
original force. That, however, Jahwisrn made sub¬ 
stantial progress in the course of time, is shown by 
the fact that Jahweh, who was originally only a 
territorial God, gradually acquired authority even 
over Sheol, as is evidenced by His power of bring¬ 
ing up the dead from the under world mentioned in 
1 S 2“ (hardly later than c. 700 B.c. [Driver]), and 
by the belief in His presence there recorded in 
Ps 139® (close of Persian age [Cheyne]). There is 
here another point of contact with the (probably 
likewise later) Babylonian belief which regarded 
Marduk and other deitio- as ‘raisers from the 
dead’ (see § x of ‘Babylonian* art.); but the 
chief interest of the fact lies in the slow hut 
sure preparation for the higher Hebrew' doctrine 
of monotheism and the later Jewish belief in 
the resurrection as taught in Dn 12 (probably 
Maccabtean) (Hee Charles, op. cit. p. 132 passim). 

Of direct evidence for the presentation of saori- 

* Soh wally’s attempt (op. cit. p. 22) to construe Jer 107 into 
an evidence to the offering of sustenance, and even of sacrificial 
gifts to the dead, ib not coinincing (see Gruneisen, op. at. 
p ISO) , hut so far as sustenance is concerned, the evidence of 
l>t 26* 4 is quite sufficient. 

i I)rn er (in toco) does not decide between the claims of this 
rendering and that of ‘ for the dead,’ which might then he taken 
to refer to funeral repasts offered to the mourners hv their 
friends lint the phrase would hardly be natural in that sense 
Among the Rabbinic commentators, Abraham ihn Ezra suggested 
an idolatrous intention, introducing this explanation by 1 and 
some say.’ 


licial offerings to the dead there is not much. The 
reference to a family sacrifice in 1 S 20 39 is not 
conclusive ; for although there is much to be said in 
favour of the idea that the blood-relationship with 
an ancestral god lay at the base of such a family 
ottering,* it is conceivable that a deity other than 
ancestral was in the case mentioned the object of 
common worship (see what has been said in § 2 on 
the family deity). The treasures found in the 
sepulchre of King David (Jos. Ant. XIII. viii. 4, 
xvi. vii. 1 ; BJ 1 . ii. 5), and doubtless also in those 
of other kings, may originally have had the char¬ 
acter of a sacrificial ottering (Schwally, op. cit . 
p. 24); but it is also possible that they were merely 
intended to serve as an ample provision for the dead 
monarch’s needs. The diverB kinds of spices with 
w hich the grave of King Asa was filled (2 Ch 16 14 ) 
might have been nothing but an extension of the use 
of spices in the preparation of the body for burial; 
but the ‘very great burning’ which was made for 
the same king would seem to point at least to the 
offering of incense + to the departed. The pre¬ 
valence of the practice in the case of kings is 
attested by Jer 34°; and its spread among the 
people is in all probability proved by the term 
mtsar'phd Oirjpp, ‘ he that makes a burning for 
him,’ rather than * he who burns him ’; see Oxf. 
Heb. Lex., s.v. q*ir) in Am 6 J0 . Ezk 43 7 '“offers very 
strong evidence of the idolatrous worship of de¬ 
parted kings (see § 7 ), and Lhe ottering of sacrificial 
gifts must have formed part of such worship.}: The 
evidence from oracles (see § 8 ) points in the same 
direction, for an offering of some kind would 
naturally precede the consultation of the dead. 
On the probable offering of hair made to the dead, 
see § 5 ; and there is, besides, the tendency to 
connect a piopitiatory purpose with the ordinary 
presentation of sustenance to the departed ; and 
if the analogy from the Babylonian custom be 
taken into account, it becomes pretty certain that 
among the ancient (pre-Mosaic and anti-Jahw’istic) 
Hebrews also sacrifices to the dead were, to say 
the least of it, not uncommon. 

4 . Sanctity of graves.—The question concerning 
the veneration or graves is closely connected with 
that of sacrifices to the dead ; for if the latter 
question be answered in the affirmative, the graves 
of ancestors would have to be regarded as the 
places where the sacrificial offerings w r ere made. 
Viewed in this light, there is much in favour of 
the opinion that the maqsebuh set up by Jacob on 
the grave of Kachel (G 11 35 20 ) W’as intended to 
mark it as a spot devofed to her worship.§ The 
name Allon-bacuth (‘oak of weeping’) given to 
the tree under which ltebekah’s nurse, Deborah, 
w r as buried (G 11 35 8 ), proves nothing ; and Cornill’s 
conjecture ( ZATW xi. pp. 15-21) that the erection 
of a massebah and the libation of oil poured on it 
recorded in Gn 35 14 referred in the original form 
of the text to Deborah’s grave, cannot, of course, 
be treated as an ascertained fact. Nor can the 
circumstance mentioned by Schwally [op. cit. p. 58), 
that graves, like the sanctuaries of Jalnveh Him¬ 
self, were put on heights, be cited in favour of 
intended sacrificial worship there; for the same 
W'riter recouls the well-know'n fact that tombs in 
Palestine w ere, apparently for other reasons, gener¬ 
ally rock-hew'n. 

The stress laid on family graves (as more especi¬ 
ally the cave of Machpelah, Gn 23 3ff - etc.), with 

* See W. R. Smith, Itel. of Sent.*, beet ii., passim. 

t Unless it was merely intended to render the passage to 
Hades pleasant. 

J The eating of sacrifices to the dead mentioned in Ps 100® is 
brought in us a foreign custom (connected l>y parallelism with 
Itaal-peor), but i.t the same time it shows a tendency among the 
Hebrews to adopt it. 

6 Uf the maw'hah set up by Jacob at Ret.hel tor the worship 
of Jahweh (Gi 28* K ). The worship paid to Rachel would no 
doubt be of a secondary kind. 
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which the phrase 4 being gathered to one’s fathers ’ 
has been connected, may legitimately be regarded 
as a desire *to lntioduce the departed into the 
society of his ancestors’ (Charles, op. cit. p. 12); 
but the passages relating to these sepulchres con¬ 
tain (in the form at any rate in winch the texts 
have been handed down to us) no reference to 
sacrifices or offerings of any kind. 

There is, however, apart from family graves, the 
strong testimony of Is 6 f > 4 (‘who remain among 
the graves, and lodge in the monuments ’), which, 
as an evidence of necromancy practised at- graves 
(see § 8 ), demands not only the supposition that 
offerings were there made in order to obtain a 
hearing from the dead, but also that from the 
general idolatrous point of view such graves (de¬ 
clared doubly unclean by Jahwism ; see § 7) were 
regarded as sacred. At least as strong is the evi¬ 
dence from Ezk 43 7 * 9 . On both passages, see § 7 . 

5. Mourning customs. —Several of the mourning 
customs of ancient Israel are very obscure, and a 
careful scrutiny is required before anything like a 
decision can be arrived at on any single point. It 
will therefore be best to consider these customs 
separately. 

(a) The mourner put on sackcloth. —The sack¬ 
cloth, with which the application of ashes or earth 
is sometimes mentioned, was in very early tunes 
in all probability a loin-cloth only, the tearing 
and entire nutting oil* of the usual garments having 
preceded tne ‘girding on’ of it (see esp. Is 32 u ). 
Mic l 8 (‘I will go stripped and naked’), especially 
if taken in conjunction with the phrase, 4 in naked¬ 
ness and shame’ of v. 11 , points to a still earlier 
custom, when the mourner went quite naked ; hut 
the general practice of putting on sackcloth as a 
substitute for all other garments must have set in 
pretty early, and considerable modifications* both 
in the form of the sackcloth and in the direction 
of putting on other apparel may have been gradu¬ 
ally, though not universally, made in later Biblical 
times. 

The putting on of sackcloth has been claimed as a mark of 
■ubnuBBion to a superior (cf 1 K 20*11 •* a ), and the fad of Isaiah 
having apparently worn it as his usual garment t (Is 110*) has 
been taken to show that it was also considered a holy garment 
(see Nchwallv, op. cit, p. 1"). The practice would on either 
explanation point to one form or another of ancestor-worship. 
Jer 4 b :, s where the putting on of sackcloth is mentioned together 
with cuttings in the hands, etc., (daces it in the category of 
usages which have been claimed to possess a ritual value (see 
farther on). But It is, on the other hand, psychologically very 
probable that the meaning lying at the base of the practice is 
that of self-humiliation,J—a sentiment which would equally 
accompany the attitude of submission to a superior, and the 
marks of'grief at losing a beloved relative or companion, and 
which might also suit, the prophet attending on .lahweh. The 

rimitive entire nakedness of the mourner, to which reference 

os been made, reminds one of the fact liiut on the Stele of 
Vultures (see § a of the ‘ Babylonian' art ) the dead are shown 
to have been buried naked 5 The mourner might therefore 
have desired not to appear at greater advantage than the 
mourned dead. Later on, sackcloth would be assumed by the 


* This supposition is borne out by the somewhat conflicting 
data regarding the wearing of sackcloth. The verb hagar which 
is used with salf appears to show that a loin-cloth was originally 
meant (cf. hdgfrran in On 3?), and the word mothnaim (' Iouib’) 
is expressly employed where hagar is not used. In as late a 
work as the Ascension of Isaiah (1st cent. A.l>.) the prophets 
spoken of in 2 10 are said to be naked, notwithstanding the 
sackcloth that was on them. On the other hand, the verbs 
lavanh and kasah are also used with salf, and hagar is also 
employed with ephoil, etc. , and a passage like * to spread sack¬ 
cloth and aBhes under him ’ (Is f>8 ft ), clearly points to a different 
kind of cloth from that put round the loins. For a fuller dis¬ 
cussion on this point, see on the one side Bchwall.v (op. cit. 
p. 11 ff.), and on the other Gruneisen (op. (tit. p. 7Off.). 
Whether in any case the sak ever had the form of a corn- 
sack with a slit at- the top (see Kamphausen in Kiehm's U WB, 
art. ‘Hack’), is a different question. 

t Ohewie (Prophecies of Isaiah, in loco) regards it as an 
• outer garment,' and explains the word ‘ naked ' in, e.g., 1 S 19 24 
to mean ‘without the outer garment.’ But one can hardly 
accept this as a natural explanation of the term. 

1 See J. Frey, Toil, Seelenglau.be, etc. p. 42. 

$ It is, of course, possible that the circumstance was there 
due to the exigencies of war. 


ed puhlu sense of decency, 
and the modifications leferred to would gradually follow. If 
view be correct, the close asso lation of the sackcloth with 

gestion that the practice of weunng ‘kclotii was adopted 
with the object of deceiving the dead as to the identity of the 
louruer, see farther on 

(It) The mourner put off his sandals. —The putting 
oil of one ’8 samlals in connexion with mourning is 
not so frequently mentioned as the gliding on of 
sackcloth, but it was no doubt meant to accompany 
it. regulaily (see, e < 7 ., Ezk 24 17 , 2 S 15 30 ). Passages 
like Ex 3°, Jos 5 18 show that no sandals were to be 
worn at sacred places. Hence the supposition that 
it was essentially a ritual practice. But here again 
the original meaning was probably self-humiliation, 
which would suit both the grief of mourners and 
the attendance at sacred places. 

(c) The. mourner cut off his hair, or beard, or 
both .—The cutting off of the hair in connexion 
with mourning is mentioned, e.g., in Mic l 16 ( 4 make 
thee bald and poll thee for the children of thy 
delight’); the removal of the beard as a sign of 
mourning for the destruction of Jerusalem is re¬ 
corded in Jer 41 ft ; the two together are found in 
Is lf» a . The characteristic feature in cutting off 
hair on these occasions consisted in making a bald¬ 
ness 4 between the eyes’ (Dt 14 1 ), which must mean 
over the middle part, of the forehead (see Driver, in 
loco), although m different parts of the country 
hair from other parts of the head was probably 
also cut away. The beard was apparently cut off 
intirely.* 

Tylor, Oort, W. R. Smith, and others favour the 
idea that the hair so cut off was designed as an 
offering to the dead—a theory which is strongly 
supported by numerous analogies from the customs 
of tne Arabs + and other races. The offering of hair 
in the ritual of Jahweh is clearly attested in the 
case of the Nazirit-e (Nu 6 18 ), and the practice would 
seem leas strange in the ritual of the dead, who, 
according to old ideas, stood in need of all the 
things that appertained to the living. 

Another plausible explanation would be that the cutting off 
of the hair from head and chin was a kind of adjunct, to the 
removal of one’s clothes, Everything, it may have been held, 
was to be discarded that served as an ornament or protection 
to the body, not only the clothes, but also the hair. The idea 
of self-humiliation, which might have been involved in the act, 
is supported by the fact think the cutting off of the beard (see 
2 K HH, and the parallel passage 1 C’h l!»‘) was regarded as an 
indignity This idea would, however, not be incompatible with 
the simultaneous sacrifice of the hair. The dead might be bene¬ 
fited, ami the living at the same tune humiliated. 

A third explanation that has been offered of this and, in fact, 
of all the mourning customs connected w r ith apparel and bodily 
lUtilation, is that these rites had the object of deceiving the 
dead as to the identity of th living, so as to escape any evil 
which recognition might bring with it.} This idea seems, how¬ 
ever, un-Semitic, and it certainly does not fit in with other 
notions regarding the dead in early Hebrew times. Beings 
who could be called yidde'unvm (O'J'iy^- ‘knowing ones’ 8 ), and 
to whom one resorted for oracleB, could hardly be deceived by 
a change of garments or other disguise on the part of the 
living They certainly could not lit* deceived by taking off 
one’s sandals, which is also pressed into the service The ex¬ 
amples, moreover, from the customs of other races (Including 
the Romans), quoted by the supporters of this theoiy, are for 
the most part capable of another explanation. The opposite 

* This is required by the verbs galah and gada' used in the 
passages quoted. In 2 S 111 4 the verb karath is used, and half 
the heard is expressly mentioned (in 1 Uh ID 4 [parallel passage] 
the verb galah is, however, used, and apparently the entire 
beard meant) 

t See esp. W. R. Smith, pp. 323-326. 

j For a full exposition of this view (adopted also by Kautwch 
in Hastings’ DU, Ext Vol 614 1 *), see Gruneisen, op cit. p. »fj ff. 
J. G Frazer (JA I xv. p 73tf.), on whose remarks regarding 
Bohemian and other customs Gruneisen and others primarily 
based the theory, expresses himself, however, doubtful as to the 
meaning of the cutting off of the hair spoken of here (lb. p 73). 

5 The Bihlu al statements affirming the impotence and shadowy 
character ot the dead are mainly due to the weakening influence 
exercised t>\ Jahwism on the ancient cult; so in Job (probably 
time of Bah. <aptmt\ (Driver|) 14-1--, the dead are affirmed 
to know of nothing but their own poms, and in Ee 0"> (c. 21)0 
H.o. [Noldeke and others]) Nheol is stated to he devoid of work, 
device, knowledge, and wisdom Allowance must, of course 
also be made for different Btreaius of thought in very early times 
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treatment of the hair by men and women in times of mourning 
(each adopting the unuHual course, men, e.g., covering thei 
heads at funeral ceremonies, and women letting their hair (1 
loose about them) may surely he explained as a spec ies of sell 
neglect expressive in each case of self humiliation induced by 
grief; and a similar explanation would be applicable to several 
Other customs 

The .lahwistie prohibition in Dt 14 1 of making a 
baldness between the eyes for the dead furnishes 
a strong presumption in favour of regarding the 
act as a ritual observance connected with the 
worship of the dead ; and the ground of the pro¬ 
hibition (‘ye are children of Jahweh,’ and a 
‘holy people’ to Him) strengthens the theory that 
it was directed against an opposing religions cult. 
The place described as lying between the eyei 
may have for this very reason been chosen for the 
(otaphoth * (Dt ll 18 etc.), by which every Israelite 
was to he marked as a devotee of Jahweh, unless it 
was independently chosen as the most conspicuous 
part of the head. The absence of a prohibition 
regarding the removal of hair from other parts 
of the head and from the beard in connexion 
with mourning is probably owing to the fact that, 
according to Lv 19 37 , it was prohibited under all 
circumstances.t 

(d) The mourner made, cuttings in his flesh. —Cut 
tings in the flesh, accompanied by removal of the 
beard and tearing of garments, appear as a general 
custom in Jer 41 6 , notwithstanding its distinct pro¬ 
hibition in I)t 14 1 , thus showing that the Deutero- 
nomie legislation could make its way only very 
gradually. Instead of the verb hithgoded used m 
the two passages mentioned, and the iorin g'dudoth 
found in Jer 4S 37 , there is in Lv HP* the command 
not to make a sdret (also tr. ‘cutting’) for a dead 
person, or to print any marks (writing of ha aka) 
on the flesh, the latter being evidently a kind of 
tatu. If the theory of making oneself unrecog¬ 
nizable by these disfigurements be discarded, there 
remains only the idea of thereby ‘ making an en¬ 
during covenant with the dead ’ (W. K. Smith, liel. 
o/Sem* p. 322f.).J 

That cuttings in the flesh were parts of religious 
ritual is, 11101 cover, proved by the action of the 
priests of Baal recorded in 1 K 18 28 . The fact that 
these incisions, as also the making of a baldness 
between the eyes, were prohibited by Jahwism, 
whilst the wearing of sackcloth, etc. was never 
interfered with, would seem to show that these 
groups of acts belonged to different categories, thus 
forming another reason for rejecting the theory 
that they had all the purpose of making the living 
unrecognizable to the dead. 

( e) Ihc mourner covered his head or beard. —The 
covering of the head ( e.g. 2 S 15 30 , Est 6 la ) and the 
beard (Mio 3 7 , Ezk 24 17 ) as a mark of mourning on 
account of death or other calamity might be ex¬ 
plained, with Schwally and others, as a substitute 
for cutting off hair from head and beard. But the 
covering of the face in 2 S 19® [Eng. v. 4 ] (the clearest 
instance of actual mourning) reminds one of the 
same act performed in the presence of Jahweh (Ex 
3 fl , 1K 19 13 ). As the covering of the face was there 
prompted by the fear of beholding the Deity (cf. 
Ex 33 18ff -), it seems likely that the mourner was 
also afraid of seeing the ghost of the departed 
(which is, of course, different from deceiving the 
ghost by a disguise). It is possible, however, that 
the covering of the face was merely an extension 

* Usually translated * frontlets ’; see Ox/. Ileb. Lex., s.v. »]t5D. 
The modern tephillim (known as phylacteries) consist of a part 
tor the left arm, and another to be placed over the middle part 
of the forehead. 

t For the probable ground of this general prohibition, see 
Dillmnnn, in loco. 

I Driver explains that ‘the Israelites, being Jehovah’s chil¬ 
dren, are not to disfigure their persons in passionate or extra¬ 
vagant grief ’ (on Dt 14 1 a ). hut it is doubtful whether grief 
would have generally gone the length of these mutilations, and 
the ground assigned for the prohibition (see the text above) I 
appears to indicate an opposing religious cult. 1 


of covering the hair, and the idea that the latter 
act was a substitute for removing the hair might 
therefore lie maintained. As the hair of the head 
and beaid was regaided as a personal ornament, 
the coveting of it might, in any case, be expressive 
of self-neglect or self-humiliation occasioned by 
giiel. 

No evidence of ancestor-worship can be derived 
from the extant accounts of the two remaining* 
customs, namely, {/) the lamentation over the dead , 
with its accompaniment of weeping and striking 
different parts of the body with the hand ; and (g) 
the partaking of food ana drink by the mourners + 
in connexion with funeral ceremonies. The lamen¬ 
tations were natural or professional (see Jer 9 18 
[Eng. v. 17 ] expressions of grief, and need — so far as 
the texts in their present form go—neither have 
been ritually addressed in worship to the dead 
(Schwally, op. cit. p. 20 f.) 

away the ghosts ol the departed by much howl¬ 
ing (Grimeisen, op. cit. p. 100 ). The lamen¬ 
tations of David over Saul and Jonathan and over 
A bner (2 S 1 ,7n - 3 s3 - 34 ) certainly show no trace of 
either intention. With regard to funeral repasts, 
Schwally’s attempt to construe Jer 16 7 into a de¬ 
cidedly ritual act has already been referred to (§ 3 ). 
The text, as it stands, Bpeaks only of food and 
drink offered to the mourners by way of comfort. 
On the uncleanness connected with the ‘ bread of 
mourning ’ in Hos 9 4 , see § 7 . 

6 . Levirate law.J— A close relationship has 
been claimed between ancestor - worship and the 
law of levirate, which, in the form given to it in 
Dt 25®* 10 , enacts that when brothers ‘dwell together,* 
and one of them dies without leaving male issue, the 
surviving brother (no doubt the eldest, if more than 
one) was to marry the widow, and that the first¬ 
born son of this union was to be considered the son 
of the departed brother, so ‘ that his name he not 
put out of Israel.’ The supposition is that the 
original object of the institution was to provide 
the dead man with a son to carry on his cult (so, 
e.g., Stade, Schwally, Charles)—an object which 
must be assumed to have been entirely forgotten 
in the time of the Deuteronomic legislator. In the 
case of Kuth (where the law is found to extend over 
the whole clan), the object is * to raise up the name 
of the dead upon his inheritance ’ (Ru 4 8 ). Absalom 
(2 S 18 18 ) puts up for himself a pillar in his lifetime, 
because he had no son to keep his name in remem¬ 
brance. In Cn 38 (where, under an older form of 
the law, all the children would have apparently 
belonged to the departed) the ground stated is 
merely that of raising up a posterity to the de¬ 
parted^ But if the institution — as it is quite 
reasonable to suppose—had from the first, besides 
the desire of leaving a memorial of one’s name, a 
close connexion with the law of inheritance, it is 
impossible to eliminate the idea of the cult of the 
departed altogether, as the son or sons thus pro¬ 
vided for the dead man, as inheritors of his property, 
would, under pre-Mosaic religious notions, be ex¬ 
pected to charge themselves with the sustenance 
(and probably also sacrificial offerings) due to the 
departed. This broader basis of the levirate law 
would seem to be required by the extant data and 
the considerations arising from them, and it also 
* An attempt has been made to connect the festival of Purlin 
with the Persian Farnardigdn, which was a kind of All Souls’ 
Day; but if so, the story of Esther must have been purposely 
altered beyond ordinary recognition. 8ee t on the one side, 
Schwally, op. cit. p. 42 ff.; on the other, Qruneisen, op. cit. p. 
188 ft. The other literature will be found in these works. 

t Tiie supposition that sympathizing friends and neighbours 
irovided the mourners with this nourishment is strengthened 
by the fact of the same custom obtaining among the Jews at the 
present day. 

1 For the custom, under partly different rules, among other 
races, see esp. Weetermarck, Hist, of Unman Marriage, p. 610 f. 

| On J. F. M'Lennan's theory that the law originally rested 
on a polyandrous system of marriage, see Driver, Vent. p. 284. 
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does justice to the fairly complex state of society 
which already obtained in those early days. So 
far as the element of the cult of the dead is con¬ 
cerned, it is important to mention that the faddish 
(see § 3 in the ‘ Jewish ’ article), which, like acts of 
Jewish public worship in general, is to the present 
day confined to males, also seems to bear traces of 
a survival (in a much modified form) of the religious 
services rendered to the departed by his surviving 
sons. 

7. Laws of uncleanness.— Tlie laws of unclean¬ 
ness relating to dead human bodies (see esp. N 11 
19 14 * 1 ®) can he satisfactorily explained by the almost 
universal fear of contamination * arising from the 
contact or close vicinity of decaying bodies that 
obtained 111 ancient times. The ancient Egyptians, j 
it is true, busied themselves much with corpses, 
but, then they took every possible care to prevent 
decay setting in. In the Mosaic law the abhorrence 
of dissolution also a flee ted not only animals that 
were forbidden as food, but also clean ones if not 
slain m proper ritual fashion (Lv 11 ). Leprosy, 
which was similarly loathed, is also ritually un¬ 
clean (Lv 13), though here the fear of contagion 
must have been an important factoi. 

It is likely that this fear of contamination was 
in eaily times merged into the general notion of 
savage races, that everything connected with birth, 
disease, and death involved the action of super¬ 
human agencies of a dangerous kind (see W. li. 
Smith, ltd. Sent. 2 444 f.), analysis and differentia¬ 
tion of causes being a product of gradual mental 
development; but it would be rash to identify these 
agencies with ancestral spirits. On the contrary, 
the fact that dead human bodies are regarded as un¬ 
clean among a number of races with a strongly de¬ 
veloped system of ancestor-worship (see Gruneisen, 
op. rit. p. 114) proves that the two are independent 
of each other. Worship may lie given to the de¬ 
parted spirits of ancestors, and contamination may 
at the same time attach to their dead bodies. The 
regulation of Nu 19 16 , that an open vessel with no 
covering round it, which has stood in the tent of 
a dead person, is unclean, whilst covered vessels 
remain clean, can be suitably explained by the 
idea that the covering protects the vessel from 
contracting contamination, and need not point to 
the fear that the ghost might take up its abode in 
the open vessel. 

The pollution connected with the bread of 
mourners (d\pk on^) referred to in IJos 9 4 is also 
explicable without a reference to a Jahwistic 
opposition to ancestor-worship. For the meal 
ottered to mourners by way of comfort may be all 
that is meant; and if bo, the uncleanness would 
only he that of ordinary contamination contracted 
by contact with dissolution. 

An additional tabu, arising from opposition to the religion 
of Jahweh, would come In only in cases where a sufficiently 
recognizable element of ancestor-worship or some other heathen 
form of the cult of the dead showed itself; and as such practices 
were demonstrably not uncommon among the ancient Hebrews 
(see esp. $ 3 ), the additional tabu would be of a correspondingly 
wide application. But the dead body itself would probably in 
such cases be affected only in so far as the spirit may have been 
supposed to linger about it, for, as has already been remarked, 
the cult of the dead was not necessarily connected with the 
notions entertained of the body. 

In the case of priests (Lv 21 1 *-) greater restrictions against 
contact with dean hodieB are imposed, because the contamina¬ 
tion would make them for a time unfit for Jahweb's service. 
The ground of the main ordinance there given cannot be 
opj>o 8 ition to ancestor-worship, for the persons whose obsequies 
priests may attend (father, mother, etc.) are just those to 


* See Dillmann (Die Bucher Ex. u. Lev. p. 470), who also 
brings in the idea that Jahweh was a Qod of life, not of death. 
On the far-spread fear of contamination connected with death, 
see, e.g., A. I’. Bender in JQR viii. 109, 110 The removal of a 
corpse to the ‘ tower of silence/ lest it should pollute the sacred 
earth, is one of the most necessary duties of Parsiism. 

f In the New World the Peruvians offered a fairly close 
parallel to the Egyptians in this respect (see Prescott, Conquest 
ef Peru, book 1. beg. of ch. iii.). 
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whom the heathen cult of the dead would chiefly apph (ace 
Oruneiaen, op. cit. p. 112). The order, however, not to remove 
the hair from head and heard, or make cuttings in the flesh, 
appears (unless v.» be regarded as unconnected with the rule 
regarding obsequies) to have the meaning that, although priests 
may take port in the funeral rites of very near relatives, they 
must abstain from anything connected with heathen mourning 
ceremonies, more particular^ as in their case this additional 
tabu, like that of uncleanness per se, would naturally he of 
greater stringency than in the case of la\ men. 

The strongest instance of t.he combined tabu of ordinary 
contamination and heathen worship appears m Ezk 43" where 
tombs of kings erected quite < lose to the sanctuury of Jalnveh 
are clearly stated to have been places of a rival worship (note 
their zmuth, a usual term of unfaithfulru^H to Jahweh, borrowed 
from the relationship of marriage), whereby thi ‘holy name ’ of 
Clod 1 b defiled. A similar double tabu is presented by Is 6M, 
where graves, which are unclean in themselves (Nu 19"'), aie 
used for purposes of necromancy. 

8. Necromancy.— Though the Teiaphim cannot 
be demonstrated to have been originally images 
of ancestors (see § 2 ), there is ample independent 
evidence of the practice of necromancy among the 
ancient Hebrews. The spirits of the departed were 
called yiddSbrian (‘knowing ones’) by those ad¬ 
dicted to the practice, and the 'oboth (usually 
rendered ‘ familiar spirits’) also represent a form 
of necromancy, the calling up ol the spirit of 
Samuel on behalf of Saul (analogous to the calling 
up of Eabani by Gilgamesh) having been effected 
by a woman possessed of an 'bo ( ba'tUnth-'bb , 
I S 28 7 ).* In Isaiah 8 1B the people are distinctly 
charged with inquiring of the dead on behalf of 
the living ; and Is 65 4 may safely he legarded as a 
strong evidence of necromancy practised at graves.! 

The practice was decidedly anti-Jahwistic, and 
is everywhere forbidden (whereas the inquiry of 
Teraphim is not always prohibited, see § 2 ). As 
has already been remarked, necromancy, which is 
in itself an important part of the cult of the dead, 
is, at the same time, an indirect evidence to the 
ottering of propitiatory gifts to the spirits con¬ 
sulted. 

Summary .—In summing up all the extant evi¬ 
dence, the same result is, in the main, obtained 
as in the Babylonian section. The OT embodies 
indubitable traces not only of the popular cult of 
the dead, but also of a certain degree of actual 
worship paid to ancestors and departed kings and 
heroes. But the importance of these practices has 
been much exaggerated. There is no ground for 
thinking that ancestor-worship was the only or 
even the chief religion of pre-Mosaie Israel. On 
the contrary, vanous parts of the OT show clearly 
that Jaliwiam had to maintain at least as keen 
a struggle against the worship of the heavenly 
bodies and of various other powers of nature as 
against the cult of the dead. It is also true that 
in a certain modified form the exaltation of 
departed heroes, more especially of the spiritual 
type, was from the first quite compatible with the 
religion of Jahweh ; and the final monotheistic 
development of Mosaism left still more room for 
the glorification of great human personalities in 
one form or another. 

Literature.— Works of P. Schwally, 0. Griineisen, R. H. 
Charles, and others have been more or less frequently quoted. 
A very full bibliography will be found in Gruneisen’s book. Add 
A. Lods, La Croyance a la vie future et It culte dee morts dans 
Fantiq.Isr. (190(5). Of earlier works 111 favour of ancestor-worship, 
notice esp. Oort, ‘ De doodenvereering hij de Isroeliten,’ 7'hTxv. 
p. 860 ff.; Stade, G VI i. pp. 387-427. W. R. Smith, Rel. Bern .*, 
and other publications contain much that bears on the problem. 
J. Frey (Tod, Seelenglaube, etc.) tries to prove that though there 
was a belief in the soul, no cult of the dead (in the sense of paying 
homage to them) existed among the ancient Hebrews. Kautzscn 
(Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol. pp. 614-616) agrees in the main with 
Gruneisen [animism, but no ancestor-worship]. Among com- 


* The fact of Saul bowing to the ground at the appearance of 
the spirit of Samuel (1 S 28™) might be regarded as an evidence 
of worship paid to the dead, though perhaps it was still the 
prophet who was thus honoured. 

t Cf. Cheyne, The Prophecies of Isaiah, in loco. At graves 
the spirits of the departed would be more naturally consulted 
than demons. 
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meutiitorfl (some of the leading modern commentaries have, as 
occasion required, been referred to), Solomon Yi^hutji, Abraham 
Ibn Ezra, and David $imbi will on a nuniher of points still be 
found helpful. G. MaROOLIOUTH. 

ANCESTOR*WORSHIP AND CULT OF 

THE DEAD (Indian).— I. In India the worship 
of ancestors lies at the root of all the funeral 
rites. As now explained by official BrAhmanism, 
the object of these is to provide the departed 
spirit with a kind of ‘ intermediate body inter¬ 
posed, as it were parenthetically, between the ter¬ 
restrial gross body which has just been destroyed 
by fire, and the new terrestrial body which it is 
compelled ultimately to assume ’ (Monier-Williams, 
Brdhmanism and Hinduism*, 277). This writer goes 
on to say that this intervement body, composed of 
gross elements, though less gross than those of 
earth, 4 becomes necessary, because the individual¬ 
ized spirit of man, after cremation of the terres¬ 
trial body, has nothing left to withhold it from 
re-absorption into the universal soul except its 
incombustible subtle body, which, as composed of 
the subtle elements, is not only proof against the 
fire of the funeral pile, but is incapable of any 
sensations in the temporary heaven or temporary 
hell, through one or other of which every separate 
human spirit is forced to pass before returning to 
earth and becoming re-invested with a teirestrial 
gross body.’ Unit:./! it be provided with this new 
body, the soul must, like the ghosts of the un buried 
Homeric dead (Homer, Od. xi. 54; II. xxiii. 72), 
wandei about as an impure pre.ta, or ghost, on the 
earth or in the air, among demons and other evil 
spints, into the state of which it will eventually 
pass unless it be piotected by the performance of 
the Snlddha provided by its relative* on earth. 
Fuilhei than this, the new body thus created for 
the spirit must be nourished and supported, and 
the hj hi it must he aided in its progress from lower 
to higher worlds and back to earth by the per¬ 
formance of tlie periodical Sr&ddha rites. This 
duty of the relatives is among orthodox Hindus 
supposed to be imally dischaiged only when the 
rite is performed at some specially sacred place, 
(laya. in Bihftr is the most Appropriate place for 
these rites, while the Hindus of tlie west, for the 
obsequies of a mother, pi alar Sidhpur in the Baroda 
State. Hence also arises the necessity of liegetting 
a male heir, which is urgently felt by all Hindus, 
as is also the case in China. Using a folk- 
etymology, Manu (Institutes , ix. 158) derives the 
Skr. name of a son, putra , as if it were jiuttra, 

* he that delivers his father from the hell called 
But.* 

2 . Feeding the dead. —This orthodox conception 
of the Sr Addha—that it is intended to provide an 
‘intermediate’ body for, the departed soul—is a 
later development. The Kr&ddha was really evolved 
fioni the custom of feeding the dead, a rite common 
among all savage and semi-savage races. * Like 
t he habit of dressing the dead in his best clothes, 
it probably originated in the selfish but not un¬ 
kindly desire to induce the perturbed spirit to rest 
in the grave and not come plaguing the living for 
food and raiment’ (Frazer, JAJ xv. 74 f.). The 
custom is well established among many of the 
Indian tribes. Thus, among the Nfigas of Assam, 
r he corpse is watched with great care, and when 
decomposition sets in, quantities of spirits are 
thrown over it. Whatever tlie deceased was in 
the habit of eating and drinking in his lifetime 
(such as rice, vegetables, and spirits) is placed once 
a month on the ground before tlie dead body. At 
the end of the period of mourning, a great feast, 
consisting of liquor, rice, and flesh o? cows and 
buffaloes, is prepared, and the members of the 
stlan in war dress partake of it. Among the Luhupa 
sept of the same tribe the cattle sacrificed are eaten, | 


with the exception of one leg, which is buried under 
the head of the dead man to serve as food for him 
in the grave. Among the Ang&mi sept, on the 
first day after a death, meat is distributed among 
the relatives and friends of the deceased. The 
next day they assemble at the house of the dead 
man, eat part of the meat, and each member of the 
sept of the deceased throws a piece of liver out of 
the house to the distance of some eight paces. On 
the third day portions of the cooked rice are tied 
up in leaves, and buried outside the house on the 
fourth day. On the fifth day the platter and cup 
of the dead man are hung up in the house and left 
there till thirty days have passed, when they are 
given to a friend of their former owner. The 
funeral rites end with the sacrifice of a cock, the 
flesh of which is eaten by all the members of the 
family (JAI xxvi. 19(if.). 

Among a iqore civilized race, the N&yars of 
Malabar, the SeshakriyA, or rite of making offer¬ 
ings to the spirit of tne dead, commences on the 
day after the cremation ceremony, and continues 
for seven days. All male members of the Taravad, 
or sept of the deceased, bathe, ami the eldest 
mourner taking with lam a strip oi cloth which 
he has torn from the dead man’s shroud (piobably 
in order to maintain communion with the dead), 
and a piece of iron (to scare evil spmts), bungs 
some half-boiled rice, curds, and other articles of 
food, and places them in the north-east coniei of 
the courtyaid, which is believed to he the abode of 
the spirit. A lamp, which iH also probably intended 
to drive off demons, is lighted beside the food. A 
niece of palmyra leaf, about a foot long and a fin^pr 
broad, is taken, and one end of it is knotted. The 
knotted end is placed in the ground, and the other 
left standing up. This represents the deceased, and 
to it the food is offered. 4 The place where the piece 
of leaf is to be fixed has been cleaned caret ally, and 
the leaf is placed in the centre of the prepaied sur¬ 
face. The offerings made to it go clued to the 
spirit of the deceased, and the peace of the Taravad 
is secured’ (Fawcett, Bulletin Madras Museum, iii 
No. iii. 247 f.). 

The custom of providing food for the dead is 
common among the lower castes in Noithcrn India. 
In Bengal the funeral rites of the Gonds last for 
three days, after which the mourneis purify them¬ 
selves by bathing and shaving, and make offerings 
of bread and milk to the spirit of the departed. 
Among the Kamis, the blacksmith caste of Nepal, 

4 on the eleventh day a feast is prepared for the 
relatives of the deceased ; but hefoic they can par¬ 
take of it a Mnall portion of every dish must be put 
oil a leaf-plate and taken out into the jungle for the 
spirit of tne dead man, and carefully watched until 
a fly or other insect settles on it. Tne watchei then 
covers up the plate with a slab of stone, eats his own 
food, which he brings with him to the place, and 
returns to tell the relatives that the dead man’s 
spirit has received the offering set for him. The 
feast can then begin.’ The Bhakat OrAoiis preserve 
the bones of the dead, to he interred in the tribal 
cemetery. ‘At this festival pigs and great quanti¬ 
ties of rice are offered for the benefit of departed 
ancestors, who are also held in continual remem¬ 
brance by fragments of rice or dal [pulse] cast on 
the ground at every meal, and by a pinch of tobacco 
sprinkled whenever a man prepares his pipe* (Risley, 
Tribes and Castes, i. 293, 395, 92). 

The Mftl I’aliArias, who identify the Lares, or 
ancestors, with Giimo Gosain or (iQmo I)eota, the 
gods of the wooden pillar which supports the main 
rafters of the house, perform the same rite in 
another way. ‘Around this centre are grouped a 
lumber of balls of hardened clay, representing the 
ancestors of the family, to whom the first-fruits of 
the earth are offered, and tlie blood of goats or fowls 
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poured forth at the foot of the pillar that the souls 
may not hunger in the world of the dead’ (Iiisley, 
ii. 71). The eustom of offering first-fruits to the 
ancestral spirits is very common, and has been fully 
illustrated by Frazer ( GB 2 ii. 460, 462 ff.). The 
Mechs, again, adopt another method to secure that 
the offering may reach the etherealized souls of the 
dead. When the corpse is buried, ‘ a small fire is 
kindled upon the grave, in which food and drink are 
burned for the benefit of the deceased ’ (Risley, ii 
89 f.). The Mills provide for the needs of the departed 
in another way, by lighting on the night of the woi - 
Bhip of the goddess Kali, in the month of October- 
November, dried jute stems in honour of their 
deceased ancestors, ‘and some even say that this 
is done to show their spirits the road to heaven ’ 
(ib. ii. 50). 

In other parts of Northern India rites of tlu* 
same kind are performed. The degraded Ghasiyas 
of Mirzapur, at the annual mind-rite for the dead, 
lay out five leaf-platters containing the usual food 
of the family, with the prayer : ‘ O ancestors, take 
this and be kind to our ciiiluren and cattle ’ (Crooke, 
Tribes and Castes , ii. 417). The Kols, whenever 
there is a tribal feast, offer a fowl to the spirits of 
the dead, and pour a little liquor on the ground, 
with the prayer : * Do not injure us or our children ’ 
(xb. iii. 311). The Kftjis, who are perhaps the most 
degraded people in this part of India, content them¬ 
selves with shaving the heads, beards, and mous¬ 
taches of the sons and younger brothers of the dead 
man, and throwing the hair on the grave as an 
offering to the spirit (ib. iv. 213). Tho ritual of the 
Nats, a tribe of wandering acrobats, is more re¬ 
markable. The mourners cook food on a river- 
bank, and spread a cloth on which the ghost is 
supposed to sit. The nearest relative, taking an 
eaithen cup and a knife in his hand, plunges into 
the water. The cup he places on his head with the 
knife upon the mouth of it, and then dives until the 
cup becomes filled with water. This he deposits 
under the cloth on which the spirit is supposed to 
sit, and lays a cup of water at each corner of the 
cloth. Within the enclosure thus made food is laid 
for the refreshment of the spirit, who is invited to 
partake of the meal. When the spirit is supposed 
to have done eating, they say : ‘ Go and join those 
who have departed before you ’ (ib. iv. 63 f.). Kven 
more elaborate than this is the rite performed by 
the Musahars, a tribe which has hardly risen above 
the condition of wanderers in the jungle. After the 
corpse is ttunf* into a river (which is their usual 
mode of disposing of the dead), a tree near the spot 
is selected as a refuge for the spirit, and food and 
water are laid at its foot for nine days in succession. 
At the time of presenting these offerings, the chief 
mourner invokes the dead : ‘ Come, O dead one, 
from the palace of Indra ! Come and eat the food 
of this world ! Take it and return to thy palace.’ 
These offerings are allowed to lie for some time on 
the place where they were deposited, and are then 
removed by the mourner, who cooks and eats the 
food, throwing a morsel on the fire for the use of the 
dead, and repeating the invocation already made at 
the tree. The offerings are changed daily during 
the period of mourning, and the rite ends with a clan 
feast of the dead (ib. iv. 31 f.). 

In the United Provinces, among the various 
branches of the outcast Dorn tribe, the idea of 
feeding or propitiating the spirits of the dead is 
combined with that of barring or preventing the 
return of the ghost, which is believed to afflict the 
survivors. Thus, among the Basors, some sacrifice 
a hog in the name of the dead man, with the object 
of providing the spirit with food ; while others kill 
the animal, cut off its legs, and bury the trunk in 
the courtyard of the house of death, as a sort of 
sympathetic charm to prevent the spirit from rising 


out of its grave and afflicting the family (Crooke, 
op. cit. i. 226). Very similar is the custom of the 
Dh&iigars, among whom, on the tenth day after 
death, the mourner sacrifices a pig in the name of 
the deceased, and, cutting off its feet and snout, 
buries them under a stone in the courtyard, with 
the invocation to the spirit: ‘ I have buried you 
here, never to come out; you must rest here in 
spite of the spells of an exorcist, or of any one else 
who may try to wake you’ (ib. ii. 269). 

3 . Vicarious feeding of the dead. — From this 
crude belief in the possibility of feeding the spirits 
of the dead, the transition to the theory that this 
can be done vicariously is easy. Among some of 
the Indian castes survivals of the primitive matri¬ 
archy are found in the custom of pioviding for 
the feeding of the spirits by the bestowal of food on 
relatives in the female line. The Bhoksas of the 
sub-Himalayan Taifil, every year in the month set 
apart for mourning, feed the descendants of their 
daughters in order to propitiate the ghosts of the 
dead; and, for the same reason, the .luitngs of 
Bengal and other menial tribes of Northern India 
employ the maternal uncle of the person making 
the ottering as priest (Crooke, op. cit. ii. 58 ; Kisley, 
op. cit. i. 353). The next stage appears when the 
I’at&ri, or tribal priest of the non-Aryan peoples of 
he Vindhyan and Kaimur ranges in the centre of 

the peninsula, is invited, as a right attaching to his 
office, to share in the funeral feast. When we reach 
the higher castes of IlinduB in the Plains, we find 
the custom of feeding Brahmans prevalent. The 
belief is that food consumed by them passes on to 
the spirits. In fact, all through Northern India, 
large numbers of Brahmans, generally drawn from 
the younger members of the families which provide 
purohits, or family priests, or from those branches 
of the caste which nave settled down to an agri¬ 
cultural life and have no body of religious clients, 
exist only to be fed. These people flock in numbers 
to attend the death rites of wealthy people. At 
places like Gayft, whither the pious journey to per¬ 
form the final death rites of their friends, a special 
class of Brahmans has the monopoly of attending 
to be fed on such occasions. 

4 . Annual riles for the dead. — The establish¬ 
ment of an annual celebration, like the All Souls’ 
Day of Christendom, when the dead are specially 
remembered and offerings of food are provided for 
them, appears among the most primitive tribes. 
Thus the Luhupa Nagas of Assam, once every year 
in the month of December, hold a solemn festival 
in each village in honour of those members of the 
community who have died during the pieceding 
year. The village priests conduct the rites, which 
culminate on the night of the new moon. On this 
occasion, they believe, the spirits of the dead 
appear at a distance from the village in the faint 
moonlight, wending their way slowly over the 
hills, and driving before them the victims slain for 
them or the cattle which they have stolen during 
their lives. Finally, the procession disappears 
over the distant hills, amidst the wailing of those 
who have lost relatives during the year (JAI 
xxvi. 194). The period consecrated by orthodox 
Hindu usage to the propitiation of the spirits of 
the dead is know n as tlie Kandgat, so called because 
it takes place in the sign of Kanyft, or Virgo, or 
pitra-paksha, ‘ancestors’ fortnight,’ occurring in 
the moonless half of the month Kufir (August 
September). This fortnight is specially devoted 
to the death cult, and the pious offer sacred balls 
(pinda) in memory of their ancestors. During 
this time the pious fast; others abstain only from 
meat, or eat fish instead of it. 

Ancestor-worship among the non-Aryan tribes » 
he cult of the dead, so far as it extends to the 
provision of food for the spirits of the dead, is thus 
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not confined to the higher castes, but is wide¬ 
spread among the non-Aryan part of tiie popula¬ 
tion. Sometimes, as in the case of the wild kuru- 
b&rus of Mysore, this worship is one of fear, and is 
devoted to the propitiation of the Vlrika, or spirits 
of ancestors who have died unmarried, and are 
thus supposed to be malignant (Buchanan, Journey, 
i. 397). The Yerukalas, one of the forest tribes 
of the Nllgirl Hills, sacrifice, in conjunction with 
other gods, to the Pitris, or Manes of their ancestors 
(Oppert, Orig. Inhabit. 204). In the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency many of the ruder Hindu tribes, such as 
the Dlior Kathkaris and Vaitis of Than a, the 
Kunbis of the Konkan, Atte Kunbis, and Hal- 
vakki Vakkals of K&nara, worship their ancestors, 
usually in the form of an unhusked coconut 
[Gazetteer , xiii. 165, 182, xv. 217, 249, 203). The 
Bhlls of Kh&ndesh combine the cult of their ances¬ 
tors with that of the Matas, or Divine Mothers, 
and the same is the case with the Central Indian 
branch of the tribe (ib. xii. 93 ; Malcolm, Trans. 
Roy. As. Soc. i. 72). Guilds in the Central Provinces 
worship the family dead on the third day after 
a deatn, and on every Saturday and feast day 
(Hislop, Aboriginal Tribes, 25 ; Gazetteer, 218). In 
Chota Nagpur the Kisans and Bhuiyars adore their 
ancestors, ‘ but they have no notion that the latter 
are now spirits, or that there are spirits and 
ghosts, or a future state, or anything ’; the Bhui- 
yas revere their ancestors under the name of Bir 
or Vira, ‘ hero/ a title which, as we have seen, is 
often applied to malignant spirits ; the Kharrias 
ut the ashes of their dead into an earthen pot and 
ing it into a river; afterwards they set up in the 
vicinity slabs of stone as a resting-place for 
them, and to these they make daily oblations ; the 
only worship performed by the Korwas is to their 
dead relatives, but this statement of Dalton is 
more than doubtful (Dalton, Descript. Ethnol. 
132 f., 139, 160, 220). Among the Klionds the 
cult is very highly developed. * The beatilied 
souls of men enjoy immediate communion with all 
the gods ; they are in rank little inferior to minor 
gods, live with them, and much after their fashion. 
Every tribe invokes the souIh of deceased ancestors 
in endless array at every ceremonial, after invoking 
the minor gods; and they especially remember 
those of men renowned for great or good actions, 
as for reclaiming waste lands, for extraordinary 
bravely, for wisdom in council, or for remarkable 
integrity of life. They believe that beatilied 
souls, although wholly without power, may act as 
intercessors with some of the gods, as with Dinga 
Pennu, on the one point of inducing him to restore 
lost relations speedily to their homes ’ (Macpherson, 
Memorials of Service , 95). 

Among that remarkable people the Kafirs of the 
Hindu-kush, though the fact is denied by them, 
there are distinct traces of ancestor-worship. They 
have the custom of making straw effigies of the 
honoured dead, which are paraded at their funerals, 
and one year after his death an effigy is erected to 
the memory of every Kafir of adult age. These 
images are of various kinds, carved out of wood 
with axes and knives on conventional models. 

‘ The more ponderous kinds,’ says Robertson, ‘ are 
roughly fashioned in the forest, and are then 
brought into the village to be finished. Some of 
the best images have a manikin seated on the 
left arm holding a pipe ; others have similar little 
images perched on tne chair-handle. Several of 
the laige images have all manner of quaint designs 
and carving over their bodies. Some even look as 
if the carving were intended to imitate tatuing, 
such as the Burmese are so fond of. The people 
have a good deal of superstition about these 
effigies. Bad weather which occuried while a slave 
was carving some images for me to take to India, 


was ascribed bo the fact that images were being 
taken from the country. . . . The images are often 
decorated with wisps of cloth bound round the 
head, and, where the juniper-cedar is easily obtain¬ 
able, by sprigs of that tree fastened to the brows. 
The faces of the effigies are carved precisely like 
the idols, and similarly white round stones arc 
used for the eyes, and vertical cuts for the mouth, 
or rather the teeth. The effigies are provided with 
matchlocks, or bows and arrows, axes and daggers, 
carefully but grotesquely carved, and commonly 
have a cart-wheel-shapea ornament in the middle 
of the back. The effigies of males are given tur¬ 
bans, while those of females have a peculiar head¬ 
dress, which is possibly a rough imitation of a 
horned cap. Before these images of the eminent 
dead sacrifices are made, and their pedestals are 
sprinkled with blood by their descendants when 
tney are suffering from sickness. Long stones are 
also erected to serve as a kind of cenotaph, and 
a goat is always killed when the pillar is erected. 
The K&iirs also celebrate a festival, known as 
Mamma, in honour of the illustrious dead ; and 
the last two days of the Du ban feast are devoted 
to dancing, feasting, and singing ballads in honour 
of the departed heroes of the tribe’ (Robertson, 
Kafirs of the Hindu-kush, 636 ff., 414 f.). 

4 6. The tiraddha. —The f mind-rite of orthodox 
Hindus, known as the Siaddha (Sanskrit &rat, 
‘ faith,’ ‘ trust,’ * belief ’), is a more highly developed 
form of the primitive funeral feast and of the 
custom of feeding the dead. Even so late as the 
time of Manu (Institutes, iii. 267-271) the idea of 
providing food for the dead was recognized. ‘ The 
ancestors of men,’ he writes, ‘are satisfied a whole 
month with sesamum, rice, barley, black lentils or 
vetches, water, roots, ami fruit, given with pre¬ 
scribed ceremonies: two months with fish, three 
months with venison, foul with mutton, five with 
the llesh of such birds as the twice-Inirn may cat, 
six months with the flesh of kids, seven with that 
of spotted deer, eight with that of the deer or 
anteiope called Ena, nine with that of the Ruru 
deer; ten months are they satisfied with the flesh 
of wild boars and wild buffaloes, eleven with that 
of hares and of tortoises, a whole year with the 
milk of cows and food made of that milk ; from 
the flesh of the long-eared white goat their satis¬ 
faction endures tw'elve years. The pot-herb Ocimum 
sanctum, the prawn, the flesh of a rhinoceros or 
of the iron-coloured kid, honey, and all such forest 
grains as are eaten by hermits, aie formed for their 
satisfaction without end.’ He further directs (iii. 
205 11'.) that an offering to the gpds should be made 
at the beginning and end of a Siaddha. ‘ It must 
not begin and end with an offering to ancestors ; 
for he who begins and ends with an oblation to the 
Pitris quickly perishes with his piogeny.’ The 
Brahman is directed to smear with cow-dung a 
urified and sequestered piece of ground, witli a 
eclivity towards the south. ‘The divine manes 
are always pleased with an oblation in empty 
glades, naturally clear, on the banks of rivers, and 
in solitary spots.’ The officiant is then to seat the 
assembled Brahmans, and he is to honour them, 

* having first honoured the gods with fragrant 
garlands and sweet odours.’ The feeding of Brah¬ 
mans at the mind-rite w r as thus customary. As 
another lawgiver direyts, ‘ Whatever mouthfuls 
at a Havyakavya (or Sr&ddha) are eaten by the 
Brahmans are eaten by the ancestors’ (Wilson, 
Indian Caste, i. 366). To drop the oblation into 
the hands of a Brfthman is, Manu lays dow r n, 
equivalent to putting it into fire. ‘If his father 
be alive, let him ofler the Sr&ddha to his ancestor 
in three higher degrees; or let him cause his own 
father to eat as a Brahman at the obsequies. 
Should his father be dead, and his grandfather be 
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living, let him, in performing the obsequies of his 
father, celebrate also his paternal grandfather. 
Having poured water with holy Kusa grass and 
sesamum into the hands of the Brahmans, let him 
give them the upper part of the cakes, saying, 
“Sr&ddha to the Manes.” That fool who, having 
eaten of the Sraddha, gives the residue of it to a 
man of the servile class, falls headlong down to 
the hell named K&lasutra. The superfluous Pindas, 
or holy balls, may be given to a Brahman, to a cow, 
to a kid, or consigned to fire’ (iii. 220f., 223, 249, 
261). A 

The form of the modern Srfiddha rite is most 
intricate, and includes a number of minute observ¬ 
ances, the ritual of which is elaboratelyprescribed. 
In the form of the rite known as Ekoddishta, 
which is performed for the benefit of a single de¬ 
ceased individual, for ten days after the cremation 
lamps are kept lighted for the benefit of the Manes, 
to light the ghost during its progress to join the 
Pitris or sainted dead, either in a temple, or under 
a sacred fig-tree, or on the spot where Lhe obsequial 
rites are to t»e performed. These, technically 
called Kriya-lcarma , should take place near running 
water; and the spot is hence known as the ghd{ t 
the usual term applied to the steps used for bathing 
at a river or tank. One condition is that it must 
not lie to the west of the house of death. This 
place, when selected, is carefully smeared with clay 
and cow-dung, a fireplace is erected, and beside it 
an altar of white clay, also smeared with the dung 
of the cow. The ofiiciant, with his top-knot tied 
up, first bathes, and then standing with his face to 
the south, the land of spirits, offers a lamp, ses¬ 
amum, barley, water, and sprigs of the sacred 
Ku£a grass (roa cynosuroides), with a dedication 
to the Manes. The object of this rite iN to allay 
the extreme heat and thirst which the spirit must 
undergo during cremation. This ends the cere¬ 
monies of the first day, and during the next ten 
days, either once or twice daily, the rite of feeding 
the spirit is performed. For Brahmans rice, the 
original sacred grain, and for Kshatriyas, and the 
illegitimate sons of Brahmans, barley-flour, are 
prescribed. These grains are boiled in a jar of 
copper, the old sacred metal, mixed with honey, 
milk, and sesamum, and then made into a small 
ball ( pin da ), which is oflered to the spirit with 
the invocation that it may obtain liberation, and 
reach the abodes of the blessed after crossing the 
hell called R&urava (Manu, Institutes , iv. 88). By 
this rite the creation of a new body for the disem¬ 
bodied soul begins. On the first day one ball is 
offered, on the second two, and bo on until during 
the observances of the ten days fifty-five balls have 
• been offered. _ 

The motive of the oflerings appears in the 
numerous invocations which are made at various 
times in the service. One runs thus : ‘ Thou hast 
been burnt in the fire of the pyre and hast become 
severed from thy brethren; bathe in this water 
and drink this milk, thou that dwellest in the 
ether without stay or support, troubled by storms 
and malignant spirits; bathe and drink here, and 
having done so be happy.’ Another hymn is as 
follows: ‘ Let the lower, the upper, the middle 
fathers, the offerers of soma, arise! May those 
fathers who have attained the higher life protect 
us in the invocations! Let this reverence be paid 
to-day to the fathers who departed first, to those 
who departed last, who are situated in the terres¬ 
trial sphere, or who are now among the powerful 
races, the gods. Do us no injury, O Father, on 
account of any offence which we, after the manner 
of men, may commit against you. Fathers ! be¬ 
stow this wealth upon your sons, now grant them 
sustenance. Do thou, O resplendent God, along 
with the fathers who, whether they have undergone 


cremation or not, are gladdened by our oblation, 
bless us’ (Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts , v. 297). 

By these ten days’ rites the spirit has been en¬ 
abled to escape from the same number of different 
hells, and gradually a new body with all its mem¬ 
bers has been created. The order in which the 
members of this new body are formed is sometimes 
thus defined. On the first day the dead man gains 
his head ; on the second his ears, eyes, and nose; 
on the third his hands, breast, and neck; on the 
fourth his middle parts; on the fifth his legs and 
feet; on the sixth his vital organs ; on the seventh 
his bones, marrow, veins, and arteries; on the 
eighth his nails, hair, and teeth; on the ninth all 
remaining limbs and organs and his manly strength. 
The rites of the tenth day are usually specially 
devoted to the task of removing the sensations of 
hunger and thirst which the new body then begins 
to experience. The house and the vessels which it 
contains are purified so as to remove the last taint 
of the death pollution; the fireplace at the scene 
of the obsequies is broken, and a handful of water 
is oflered to the ether to assuage the thirst of the 
spirit. After bathing at a spot higher up the 
stream than that where the obsequies were per¬ 
formed, the officiant and other relatives go home¬ 
wards, first being 'sprinkled with the five products 
of the sacred cow ( paiicha-gavya ), and taking care 
to lay a ball of uncooked meal on the road behind 
them, so as to attract the attention of the ghost 
and dissuade it from returning in their company. 

On the eleventh day the chief rites consist in the 
gift of a cow ( kapila-dana) to the chief Brahman, 
and the loosing of a scape-bullock (vj-fotsarga) in 
the name of the deceased. This seems to be 
>artly a survival of the ancient rite of animal sacri- 
ice, and partly a means of removing the tabu of 
death (Frazer, GB 1 iii. 13 IF.). It is released with 
the dedications : ‘ To father, mother, and relatives 
on the father’s and mother’s Bide, to the family 
riest (purohita), wife’s relatives, those who have 
led without rites, and who have not had the due 
obsequial ceremonies performed, may salvation 
come by the loosing of the bullock !’ At the pre¬ 
sent day the animal is usually branded with the 
divine emblems of the discus and trident, and 
henceforth is allowed to wander free in the village 
lands. Food is again cooked, and oflered to the 
Manes, with the invocation: ‘You have finished 
your course, and have reached the abodes of bliss, 
lie present, though invisible, at this nte.’ The 
general effect of the ceremony is that the spirit 
ceases to be a disemkidied ghost, and becomes en¬ 
rolled among the sainted dead. On the twelfth 
day food is again offered, and water poured at the 
root of a sacred fig-tree for the refreshment of the 
spirit. 

The rite done for the benefit of one individual 
person ( Ekoddishta Sr&ddha) is quite distinct from 
the annual propitiation of the Manes of the family. 
On the last day of this feast all ancestors are named 
and propitiated, but sacred food balls ( pinda) are 
offered only for the three male ancestors on the 
father’s side—the father, grandfather, and great¬ 
grandfather. The idea prevails that the ancestor, 
once united with the sainted dead, needs no further 
special propitiation. The non-Aryan tribes believe 
that, like themselves, the spirits of the dead are 
mortal. What becomes of tliem after a couple of 
generations no one cares to say. But when that 
period has elapsed, they are supposed to be finally 
disposed of, and, being no longer objects of fear to 
the survivors, their worship is neglected, and 
attention is paid only to the more recent dead, 
whose powers of mischief are recognized. The 
Gonds propitiate only for one year the souls of 
their departed friends, and this is done even if they 
have been persons of no note in their lifetime. 
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But with worthies of the tribe the case in different, 
and if one of them has founded a village or been 
its headman or pi test, he is legarded au a god for 
many years, and a Hinall shrine of earth is erected 
to ins memory, at which sacrifices are annually 
offered,(Hislop, op. cit. 16 f.). 

No Kraddhu is performed for gnls who die un¬ 
married, ami for boys only if they have undeigone 
initiation and investiture with the sacred tin cad. 
Special rites are peiiormed in the case of those 
whose ghosts are universally regarded as malig¬ 
nant. Such cases are those of a woman dying in 
childbirth or in a state of impurity. Her corpse is 
generally anointed with the five products of the 
cow, sprinkled with water, a little fire is placed on 
the chest, and it is then either cremated or Hung 
into running water. In such cases it is a common 
rule that no rites are performed until the ninth 
day after death, when, if the family can afford the 
cost, the ceremonies of the last few dayB, as already 
described, are performed. To these are added a 
special rite of expiation, which is intended to free 
tne household from pollution. Similar rites of a 
special kind are performed when a man is drowned, 
dies on an unlucky day, or in the case of one 
originally a Hindu who becomes an outcast, a 
Christian, or a Musalm&n. In this rite, which is 
known as N&rftyana-bali, ‘oblation to the god 
Nnrayana,’ the Sr&ddha of expiation is usually 

( lerformed over an image of the deceased, made of 
Mir ley or some other grain (Bombay Gazetteer , xx. 
522 f.; Itisley, op. cit. i. 266, ii. 191 ; Crooke, op. 
cit. i. 99 , 210, ii. 465). 

The Sr&ddha is performed throughout India with 
more or less variety of practice by all orthodox 
Hindus. Among the castes of a lower grade the 
primitive custom of feeding the dead has been to 
some degree extended after the example of their 
Hindu neighliours. The main point of difference 
is the abbreviation of the rite, which does not 
extend over a period so long protracted as in the 
case of the orthodox, and the ceremonial is very 
often limited to the last few days of the mourning 
season. 

7. Hindu worship of the Pitris. — The question 
remains — how far the Hindus can be said to 
‘ worship’ the Pitris. In the earliest Vedic period 
the worship paid to the Manes was distinct from 
that of natural phenomena. ‘ It is not denied that 
the Hindus made gods of departed men. They did 
this long after the Vedic period. But there is no 
proof that all the Vedic gods, as claims Spencer, 
were the worshipped souls of the dead. No argu¬ 
ment um a fero can show in a Vedic dawn-hymn any¬ 
thing other than a hymn to personified l)awn, or 
make it probable that this dawn was ever a mortal’s 
name’ (Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 10). The 
general theory seems to have been that ancestors 
are of a class different from that of the gods, and 
that though they are divine and possessed of many 
godlike powers, so that the Vedic poet thus invokes 
them, ‘ O Fathers, may the sky-people grant us 
life; may we follow the course of the living,’ yet 
they are distinct from the gods, and never con¬ 
founded with them (ib. 143, 145). Hence, in the 
Vedic ritual of the Sr&ddha, when the officiant 
invites the gods and ancestors to the feast, he does 
so with two separate invocations (Colebroeke, 
Essays, 114). Sneaking of the Vedic conception 
of Yaina, the god of death, Barth thus writes : * It 
is there, at the remotest extremities of the heavens, 
the abode of light and the eternal waters, that he 
reigns henceforward in peace and in union with 
Varuna. There, by the sound of his flute, under 
the branches of tne mythic tree, he assembles 
around him the dead who have lived nobly. They 
reach him in a crowd, conveyed by Agm, guided 
by Pfishan, and grimly seanued as they pass by 


the two monstrous dogs who are the guardians of 
the road. Clothed in a glorious body, and made to 
drink of the celestial soma, which renders them 
immortal, they enjoy henceforward by his side 
an endless felicity, seated at the same tables with 
the gods, gods themselves, and adored here below 
under the name of Pitris, or fathers’ ( Religions of 
India , Eng. tr. 22 ff.). When we come to the 
Atharva Veda, we first encounter the specific 
doctrine of the elevation of the Pitris. The due 
performance of rites raises them, we are told, to a 
higher state ; in fact, if offerings are not given, 
the spirits do not go to heaven. This view was 
■till further extended in a later period. It is when 
we reach the Epic period that we find a progressive 
identification of tne gods and the Pitris. ‘The 
divinities and the Manes are satisfied with the obla¬ 
tion in fire. The hosts of gods are waters ; so, too, 
are the Manes. . . . They are both of one being’ 
( Mahabh&rata i. 7.7 ff.). The poet speaks also of tne 
Manes worshipping the Creator, Prajfipati Brahma, 
in his Paradise, ft is in the Pur&nic period, when 
the Indian religious imagination ran riot, and pro¬ 
duced that vague and complex system which is the 
basis of modern Hinduism, that we find them mixed 
up with Vedic gods and a host of other objects of 
devotion, like the bird Garuda and the world-snake 
Seslia. But throughout this progressive develop¬ 
ment the Pitris seem invariably to lack that 
criterion of worship which we have already fixed. 
They are never regarded as independent divine 
beings ; on the contrary, stress is always laid upon 
the fact that they depend upon their friends on 
earth for continuous aid and maintenance, and 
that their advancement to a higher stage is im- 

I iossible without the due performance of rites done 
>y their pious d&scendants. 

Litbratcrs.—T h* authorities hare been freely quoted in the 
course of tine article. The beat authority on the funeral rites 
of Hindus is still Colebrooke's esBa\ in A static Researches (1801), 
vii. 232 ff ; reprinted in Essays on the Religion and Philosophy 
of the Hindus, ed. 1858, 83 ff. A good account of the modern 
ritea will be found in Atkinson, Gazetteer of the Himalayan 
Districts (1882-84), ii. 863 f., 917 ff. ; Grierson, Bihar Peasant 
Life (1885), 391 ff. Full details are given in the caste articled in 
the Bombay Gazetteer, edited by Sir J Campbell. 

\y (JkooKE 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Iranian).— Thu Zarathushtrian 
religion, as known from the A vesta, comprises an 
elaborate system of religious thoughts and moral 
habits founded on the idea of two universal powers, 
one heavenly and pure, the world of Ahura Mazda 
(Ormazd), and itR contrast, the bad and impure 
world of the devils, the head of whom is Angra 
Mainyu (Ahriman). In this religion, according to 
its theoretical scheme, the ancestors, or the souls 
of the dead, play no part; but practically, in the 
popular customs and beliefs, the cult of the dead 
still survives. Parsism not only permits this 
popular worship, but even finds room for it in the 
official ritual, so that in the Yashts of the later 
Avesta we read a voluminous litany to angels or 
ghosts, in whom, no doubt, are to be recognized 
the souls of the dead, especially those of the 
ancestors. But it must be observed that these 
primitive ghosts are difficult to recognize in the 
shape that is given them in this Avcst&n com¬ 
position, being often placed in the epical evolution 
as heroes or kingH of old, as patrons or protectors 
of persons, families, or provinces, or as heavenly 
angels or genii, fashioned after the national ana 
religious ideas of the Iranians. 

These ghosts are in the Avesta called Fravashis 
(Pahlavi Farvardin ), and are invoked in the 
13th, or Fravardin-Y asht. The word Fravashi 
means in the Avestan language ‘confession,’ the 
Fravashi being a personification of the belief of the 
pious, his geniiiH or his alter ego , who protects him 
and fakes care ui him during his lifetime, and who 
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will, in time, receive him in the other world. 
Under this theological fabric is no doubt concealed 
a more primitive idea of a being which in some 
way belongs to human nature as part of his soul 
or as the principle of his life, nourishing him and 
giving him growth. These original functions of 
the Kravashis may be traced in the Avewtft itself, 
when it tells that Ormazd, through these angels, 
makes all plants and herbs spring out of the 
earth, gives oilspring to the herds, shapes the 
child in the mother’s womb, gives it all its limbs, 
lets it be born, and grants the mothers many chil¬ 
dren. Originally these beings may have conferred 
these boons themselves without the direction of any 
supreme god, thus fulfilling the functions that 
ordinarily belong to the province of the ancestors. 

This character of ancestral patronage becomes 
yet more conspicuous when we read Yasht xiii. 
64 ft’. Here we see how the Kravashis, when 
thought menaces the land, hurry to the heavenly 
lake Vourukasha, and how they quarrel in order 
to procure water, ‘each for his own family, his 
own village, his own tribe, his own country.’ 

That the Persians themselves looked upon the 
.Kravashis as souls, we learn from Yasna xxvi. 7 : 

‘ We invoke the souls of the dead (iristhandm 
urvano), the Kravashis of the righteous, the 
Kravashis of all our kinsmen that have died in this 
house, the Kravashis of men and women, of both 
sexes we invoke’ (similarly Yasna lxxi. 23). The 
little we know of the exterior of the Kravashis fits 
in with this definition. * They come flying like a 
well-winged bird,’ we read in Yasht xiii. 70. The 
souls, then, were imagined in the shape of birds; 
as the Egyptian ba and as the souls in the Assyrian 
hell are described ; as the souls, according to Greek 
beliefs, left the bodies on the point of death under 
the guise of birds—the same idea as still confronts 
us in European folklore (cf. von Negelein, ‘ Seele 
als Vogel’ in Globus, lxxix. 357-361, 381-384; 
Goldziher, ib. lxxxni. 301-304). 

The cult of the Kravashis has had its fixed place 
and its special tune in Zoroastrianism ; the time 
was the period Ham&apathma&laya, March 10th- 
20 th, i.e. the five last days of the year plus 
the five intercalary days, which days the Indo- 
European peoples always were wont to consecrate 
to the souls of the dead. Kurther, the Kravashis 
are always invoked in the evening, viz. in the 
AiwisrQthrima Aibigaya (cf. Yasna i. 6; G&h. iv. 
1 -2), being the first part of the night from 6 to 
12 ,—the usual time reserved for the cult of the 
dead by kindred nations. We derive our in¬ 
formation about the customs of this cult from 
Yasht xiii. 49-52: 4 We invoke the good, the 
mighty, the holy Kravashis of the righteous, who 
descend to the villages at the time of the Haniaa- 
pathmacdaya and return thither every night for 
ten nights to ask for help. Will anybody praise 
us ? Will anybody pay homage to us ? Who will 
accept us amongst his own ? Who will bless us ? 
Who will receive us with a handful of meat and a 
garment, and with sacred reverence! ’ Everybody 
who fulfils his duty to these Kravashis—we are 
told in the same Yasht—shall have his house filled 
with good things during the coining year (Yasht 
xiii. 51 f.). 

This custom survived far into the Middle Ages ; 
the Arabian chronologist al-Btrtini testifies that 
the Persians during these days placed the meat in 
the rooms of the deceased, or on the roofs of the 
houses, believing that the dead conversed with 
the family ; then they burnt juniper as incense in 
their honour (i.e. in reality to keep them away) 
(al-Btrftnl, Chronology , transl. Sachau, London, 
1879, p. 210tf.). # 

* Of. also tha metrical Sad-dar, dating probably from the end 
sf the 16 tb cent., xlil., xxli., xlL, to. Hyde, Hist, rslig. 


The Kravashis are not only invoked <1 ming the 
Hainaspatlnmifidaya-period, out also commemor¬ 
ated on the 19th of every month ; in the Persian 
calendar (see art. Calendar [Persian]) they have, 
further, their place as the protectors of toe first 
month of the year ( Fravnrdin ; cf. the Armenian 
loan-name of the twelfth month, llrotir ■ Hubsch 
mann, Armemsche Grammatik, 1895, i. 184 f.). 
Corresponding to this official position of the Kra¬ 
vashis, the Persian imagination elevated them into 
higher and higher spheres; and we often meet 
with them as the genii of the stars ( e.g . Yasht 
xiii. 5-7 ; Mainflg-1 Khrat xhx. 22 f.). Altogethei 
they seem in later times to have taken up a place 
in the Persian cosmology similar to the daluoves in 
Greece. 

Besides their place in the ritual, the Kravashis 
play a prominent part in the private cult of Lite 
Persians, especially in the funeral ceremony called 
dfring An (‘nomage’). It was a common meal to 
which the survivors invited both rich and poor; 
the priests attended the feast and performed several 
symbolical ceremonies. On that occasion cakes of 
meat and flour were offered to the spirit of the 
recently deceased The origin of this feast seems 
to be a meal to the nouiishment of the deceased. 
The same oblation is repeated at the festival in 
memory of the deceased, or the Srosh Daruv , 
where cakes are offered to the angel of Death, 
Srosh. 

In Armenia the Persian ideas on the Kravashis 
and their cult have continued into modern times. 
They are commemorated on the Saturdays before 
the live great festivals of the year, and, upon the 
whole, every Saturday. They are imagined to 
dwell in the neighbourhood of the tombs and in 
the houses of their kinsmen, and the survivors 
burn incense and light candles in honour of them. 
At the tombs the Armenians celebrate a special 
commemoration of the dead, on which occasion 
they burn quantities of incense. The Manes dwell 
three days on earth ; then they fly away to heaven, 
leaving behind their blessings to their descendants. 
Especially between fathers and sons there is a vivid 
communication at that time. The Armenians as 
well as the Persians imagine that souls are con¬ 
nected with the stars. 

Literature.— J. D&rmciteter, L* Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892- 
1808, ii 162 ff., 600 IT ; N. Sbderblom, ' Lea Kravashis,’ MIR, 
1899; Manuk Abeghian, L>er armeniseht Vvlkmjlaube, Leipzig, 

1899, 28it. Ed. Lehmann. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Japanese).—In order to understand 
what the worship of ancestors and of the dead 
actually amounts to in .Japan, we must distinguish 
clearly the true national religion, that is to say, the 
native primitive Shinto, as it existed during the 
first centurieH of the Christian era, from the Shinto 
subsequently modified under the influence of 
Chinese ideas. This transformed Shinto indeed 
is of very little interest here, as it is only a 
shadow cast over Japan from the continent. Our 
task is to distinguish and emphasize the ideas that 
are really Japanese, oiiginal, and prior to this 
foreign influence; and to accomplish it we must 
examine only the moBt ancient documents, such as 
the Kojikx (Records of Ancient Matters , A.D. 712), 
the Nihojxgi (Chronicles of Japan , A.D. 720), the 
Norito (lituals which were not published until the 
beginning of the 10th cent , but were undoubtedly 
composed at a much earlier date), etc., being careful 
to eliminate, even in these documents, any trace* 
of Chinese ideas which they may contain. 

Persarum, Oxford, 1700, pp. 444, 447 466. There it Hkewine 

a record of the celebration of the feaat in 688 (Hoffmann, Avszuge 
aus tyrxscktn Akttn pcrnscher Mortyrer, Leipzig, 1880, p. 78 ff.); 
whila in 606 Choaroea apaut ten daya at Niaibis to celebrate the 

Kravarda?An * ttjv *oprr)v rijr ♦oupiiya*' npooayoptvon**nr)v, o 
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It is on account of the neglect of these necessary 
precautions that Japanese writers, especially the 
great native philologians of the 18th and the 
Beginning of the 19th cent., have represented their 
national religion as being mainly an ancestor-cult, 
while in reality it is mainly a cult of nature. For 
instance, the famous theologian Hirata (1776-1843), 
while claiming to restore the primitive Shinto, calls 
into existence a fanciful religion, into which he in¬ 
troduces, in an artiticial way, ancestor-worship as 
practised by the Chinese: tne worshippers must 
pray to the whole succession of their family an¬ 
cestors in order that these Manes may protect their 
descendants and see to their happiness ( Tamndnsuki , 
vol. x.). From Japan this erroneous conception 
spread into Europe, where the writers have, one after 
another, repeated the statement that Shinto was 
chiefly an ancestor-cult. Even the most conscien¬ 
tious scholars have not escaped the influence of this 
prevailing idea. Sir Ernest, Satow maintained in 
Murray’s Handbook for Japan 2 (Introd. pp. 62, 69) 
that ‘in its very earliest beginnings Shinto appears 
to have been ancestor - worship.’ This eminent 
Japanese scholar has now, however, given up 
that theory. But more recently, Prof. B. IT. 
Chamberlain wrote ( Things Japanese 8 , 1898, p. 
358): ‘ Shinto is the name given to the mythology 
and vague ancestor- and nature-worship which pre¬ 
ceded the introduction of Buddhism into Japan.’ 
Dr. W. E. Griilis {Religions of Japan, 1895, p. 88) 
emphasizes the idea, saying that ‘ from the 
Emperor to the humblest believer, the God-way 
is founded on ancestor - worship, and has had 
grafted upon its ritual system nature-worship.’ 
Capt. Brinkley sums up the whole in the very 
concise statement: ‘ Ancestor - worship was the 
basis of Shinto.’ 

This theory is, in the present writer’s opinion, 
the reverse of the historical evolution as it actually 
took place. It is evident that at a certain period 
ancestor-worship was seen to be the dominant cult 
of Shinto, and when people in our time visit the 
temples which are dedicated for ever to illustrious 
ancestors or to certain nature-gods confounded with 
Imperial ancestors, they are tempted to see in them 
a confirmation of the general theory of Herbert 
Spencer. But if we get rid of these modern im¬ 
pressions, and also lay aside the conventional 
opinions of native commentators, and if we con¬ 
fine our attention simply to the ancient writings, 
we find that the oldest and most interesting parts 
of the Kojiki and the Nihongi , those relating to 
the ‘age of the gods,’ are essentially devoted to 
nature myths; that, moreover, the most important 
Norito celebrate the glory of the gods of nature, 
and that it is not animism but naturism that in 
Japan, as in so many other countries, constitutes 
the real basis of the primitive religion. Does this, 
however, mean that, as Dr. W. G. Aston maintains 
at the present time, ‘ Shinto, the old native religion 
of Japan, had no cult of true ancestors' {Man, 1906, 
No. 23, cf. his Shinto , 1905, p. 44 and passim; 
K. Florenz, Nihongi , Zeitalter der Got ter, Tokio, 
1901, p. 253, and art. Shinto)? The present 
writer thinks rather that the truth lies between 
these two extremes, and that, if ancestor-worship 
did not appear until after nature-worship, and if it 
was then developed chiefly under the influence of 
Chinese ideas, it nevertheless existed in germ in 
the original Shinto as in the majority of primitive 
religions. 

We shall not discuss the question as to whether 
cannibalism existed in pre-historic Japan, and if so, 
whether it was followed by a ceremonial anthro¬ 
pophagy, which is then explained by the desire to 
offer to certain ancestral gods the food they would 
most appreciate (see N. Gordon Munro, ‘ Primitive 
Culture in Japan,’ in Trans, of the Asiat. Soe. of 


Japan , Dec. 1906, vol. xxxiv. pt. 2, pp. 73 ff. and 
133 ff.). As a matter of fact, from the time that 
primitive man invests all the gods, if not with his 
own form, at least with his feelings, this moral 
anthropomorphism must lead him to offer to the 
gods, whoever they may be, the things which 
appear most precious to himself, and the gods for 
wnom these sacrifices are intended may be gods of 
nature quite as well as ancestral spirits. We shall 
therefore dismiss this questionable interpretation 
of customs which are themselves doubtful, and 
confine ourselves wholly to the written documents. 

These documents show us, in the first place, that 
the primitive Japanese had a vague belief in the 
immortality of the soul, without having, however, 
any precise or absolute idea on the subject. The 
Nihongi , when relating the story of the hero 
Tamiciii, who appeared one day as a serpent with 
glaring eyes to punish the violators of liis tomb, 
ascribes to the men of that time the thought: 
‘ Although dead, Tamichi at last had his revenge. 
How can it be said that the dead have no know¬ 
ledge?’ This passage alone ib sufficient to prove 
that there were supporters of another opinion, who 
doubted the sentient immortality of the dead. In 
general, however, they believed that the dead sur¬ 
vived this life. The common people descended 
through the opening of the grave to a dark lower 
region, Yomi, i.e. ‘the Land of Darkness,’ wheie 
there were neither rewards nor punishments, but 
where all, good and bad alike, continued to lead 
a vague existence, regretting the life and light 
of the upper region. This is the dark kingdom, 
which swarms with the fierce deities of disease 
and death, the ‘hideous and polluted land’ where 
Izanagi, horror-stricken, found his wife Izanami in 
a state of putrefaction. Other persons, such as 
Izanagi himself, do not share this general destiny : 
it is on a terrestrial island amidst the living that 
this god chooses his resting-place. Lastly, many 
divine heroes and illustrious persons were trans¬ 
lated to the ‘Plain of High Heaven’ (Takama no 
hara). Just as the first parents had sent the most 
beautiful of their children, the Sun and the Moon, 
to that upper region to illumine it with their 
brilliance, so men raised the objects of their 
admiration up to the stars. Like the deified 
Roman Emperors, they were * sideribus recepti.’ 
The dead whose brilliant career terminated in 
this final assumption were not, however, the most 
virtuous; they were the most illustrious, and 
their apotheosis was only the natural continuation 
of their former power. Thus, the particular abode 
of the dead depended chiefly upon their earthly 
dignity. Their future life, with which no moral 
consideration had to do, rested upon an idea that 
was purely aristocratic. The ladder of the ranks 
of men had a top which was lost in the clouds and 
leaned against the floor of the gods. In a word, 
the spirits of men found a place very readily in the 
society of the gods of nature. The heroic glory 
of the one corresponded to the physical brilliance 
of the other. They took up their abode in the 
same places, and in virtue of the same inherent 
sovereignty. 

This being so, it follows that the cult of the 
dead was of a somewhat vague character, and that 
ancestors were worshipped mainly in proportion to 
the social position they hod held during life. One 
old mythical account, in which there is a descrip¬ 
tion of the burial of the god Ame • waka • hiko 

heaven-young-prince’) by a flock of birds, which 
perform tne various duties of the funeral ceremony, 
shows us clearly tliat the Japanese must have prac¬ 
tised very complicated rites on such occasions. The 
existence of funeral sacrifices also shows that they 
rendered to their ancestors a worship intended to 
ensure their welfare, providing them with the 
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objects, animals, and companions which they 
would require in the other life. The most impor¬ 
tant writing on this subject is one which relates 
how human sacrifices were suppressed — an event 
which the Chronicles of Japan place at a time cor¬ 
responding to that of the birth of Christ, but which 
probably should be brought down to a more recent 
date, of the actual occurrence of which, however, 
there can be no doubt. One passage explains, first 
of all, why they thought of tins suppression : 

‘28th year [of the reign of Suinin * 2 B.c.J, 10th month, 5th 
day. Yamato-hiko no Mikoto, the Mikado’s younger brother 
b> the mother’s side, died. 

‘11th month, 2nd day. Yamato-hiko was buried at TbuM- 
laka in Musa. Thereupon his personal attendants uere 
assembled, and were all buried alive upright in tiie precinct 
Of the tomb. For several da.is they died not, but wept and 
wailed day and night. At lust they died and rotted. Dogs 
and crows gathered and ate them. 

‘The Emperor, hearing the sound of their weeping and wailing, 
was fjrieverl at heart, and commanded his high officers, saj nig : 
“ It is u very painful thing to force those whom one has loved 
in life to follow him in death. Though it be an ancient custom, 
why follow it if it is bad? From this time forward, take counsel 
so as to put a stop to the following of the dead.” ’ 

Another passage then tells how the reform was 
accomplished: 

' 82nd year l « 8 a.d ], 7th month, 0th day. The Empress 
Hlbasu-hime no Mikoto died. Home time before the burial, the 
Emperor commanded his Ministers, saying : “ We have already 
recognized that the following of the dead is not good. What 
should now be done in performing this burial?” Thereupon 
Nomi no Kukune came forward and said : “ It is not good to 
bury living men upright at the tumulus of a prince. How can 
such a practice be handed down to posterity ? I beg leave to 

ropose an expedient which I will submit to your Majesty.” So 

e sent messengers to summon up from the Land of Id/umo a 
hundred men of the cla>-workers’Be [hereditary corporation]. 
He himself directed the men of the day-workers’ Be to take 
clay and form therewith shapes of men, horses, and various 
objects, which he presented to the Emperor, saving ” Hence¬ 
forward let it be the law for future ages to substitute things of 
clay for living men, and to set them up at tumuli.” Then the 
Emperor waBgreat.lv rejoiced, and commended Nomi no Sukune, 
sa>ing “Thy expedient hath greatly pleased Our heart.” So 
the things of clay were first set up at the tomb of Ilibasu-hime 
no Mikoto. And a name was given to these clay objects. They 
were called hamwa, or clay rings. 

‘ Then a decree was issued, saj ing: “ Henceforth these clay 
figures must be set up at tumuli: let not men be harmed." 
The Emperor bountifully rewarded Nomi no Sukune for this 
service, and also bestowed on him a kneading-place, and ap¬ 
pointed him to the official charge of the day-workers’ Be. His 
original title was therefore changed, and he was called Ilashi 
nothin. This is how it caine to pass that the Hashi no Muraji 
Superintend the burials of the Emperors * (Nihonyi, tr. by Aston, 
18d0, vol. 1. p. 178 f.). 

With regard to the other funeral offerings, we are 
sufficiently enlightened by the pottery, weapons, 
and ornaments brought to light dv excavations in 
the ancient Japanese tombs. Aston interprets 
these customs as being ‘ partly a symbolical lan¬ 
guage addressed to the deceased, and partly . . . 
an appeal for sympathy by the mourners and a 
response by their friends/ The present writer 
thinks rather that we should see in them the proof 
of a belief in the continued sentient existence of 
the dead, and in the necessity for satisfying the 
needs which they still experience in the other 
world, i.e., in a word, the existence of a leal cult 
of the dead. Even to-day the majority of the 
Japanese scarcely think of a future life, and the 
conception of the immortality of the soul seems 
almost foreign to them; and yet towards their 
ancestors they perforin no less rigorously the 
minute rites of the ancestor-worship borrowed by 
them from China. It is probable that the primi¬ 
tive Japanese also, who, as the ancient writings 
testify, were even at the hour of death not in the 
least concerned about a future life, felt none the 
less the desire to do all that they thought might 
still be useful for their dead relatives. It is true 
that the ancient documents do not make any direct 
reference to this point; but the fact must not be 
lost sight of that these are annals in which scarcely 
any but famous persons are described, and in which 
we could hardly expect to find information regarding 
the obscure life of the common people. They men¬ 


tion the human sacrifices offered at the toinb of 
an Imperial prince more readily than the humble 
ottering of rice and water which poor families 
might make. But, on the other hand, with regard 
to heroes and illustrious personages, w r e find very 
clear cases of deification and of worship rendered 
to the far-off ancestors, gods of nature or human 
beings, who were regarded as the household gods 
(ujigami) of the preal families of the 8th century. 

(1< or further details on this last point see the present 
writer’s book, Le Shinntoisme, Paris, 1907, p. 276 f.). 

This cult of ancestors, which we can assert with 
certainty in some illustrious cases, and logically 
infer also among the poor people w’ho were un¬ 
known to the court historiographers, was speedily 
developed and systematized under the influence of 
continental ideas. Then Chinese ancestor-worship 
came to be established with all the ceremonies 
which it involves and all the consequences it en¬ 
tails, beginning with the very important practice 
of adoption, which was intended to ensure the con¬ 
tinuance of family sacrifices. But this evolution, 
which is quite distinct from real Japanese religious 
ideas, is beyond our subject. See China. 

Michel Kevon. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Jewish).—As was to be expected, 
the final victory of monotheism made the con¬ 
scious practice of forbidden or doubtful rites in 
connexion with the dead impossible to those w ho 
strictly followed the sober development of pure 
Mosaism in early post Biblical times and the vari¬ 
ous periods of Rabbinism that followed. Ancient 
occultism retained, however, a hold on the minds 
of not a few in each generation ; and the conflu¬ 
ence of Eastern and Western mystical ideas which 
in mediieval tunes produced the theosophical Bys¬ 
tems of the Kabbalah, gave a further impetus to 
various essentially un-Mosaic notions about the 
dead, and even succeeded in partially invading 
the liturgical form of synagogue-worship. 

The literary evidence, which is on some im¬ 
portant points supported by practices prevalent at 
the present day, has here to lie collected from (I) 
the Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphieal writings 
attached to the OT; (2) the Talmudic and Mid- 
rasliic literature; (3) the Liturgy; (4) the Kab¬ 
balah. Only the salient features need, however, 
be mentioned in each part. 

I. Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphieal litera¬ 
ture.*—Taking the different parts of the subject, 
in so far as sufficiently important data exist, in the 
order followed in the ‘Hebrew’ article above, it 
must first be mentioned that the garden or Para¬ 
dise assigned to Enoch and the other elect is, 
according to the Book of Enoch (32* 65 a 106 8 ), 
imagined to be at the end of the earth towards 
the east. In it is the tree of wisdom (32 s *®), 
whose fruit the holy ones eat and attain high 
knowledge. In 47“ 4 the holy ones who dwell in 
the heavens ’ are, however, spoken of. The well 
of righteousness mentioned in 48 l is perhaps a 
reminiscence of the ‘ water of life ’ which is to be 
found in the Babylonian heaven and other mythi¬ 
cal localities. Whether the pseudepigraphieal 
work known as the Assumption of Moses origin¬ 
ally contained in the lost portions at the end an 
account of the translation of Moses to heaven still 
remains doubtful, though a negative answer would 
seem to accord best with the facts of the case (see 
the introduction to that book in Kautzsch’s edi¬ 
tion). Josephus, however, clearly implies a belief 
in it (Ant. iv. viii. 48), and U 6 m the Ass. Mas. 

* The books contained in the Variorum Apocrypha (ed O. J. 
Ball) are here quoted in the usual English form. For the other 
hooks, Dtf Apokryphen unil Pneudeptgraphen dtt AT (ed 
Kautzsch, 19(H)) has been followed. The dates of the books 
range from about B.O. 200 (Suraoh) to the earlier Chra&iau 
period. 
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itself (ending, ‘ the whole world is thy grave ’) 
would seem to be in consonance with the idea. 
Concerning Baruch, the friend and disciple of 
.Jeremiah, we are informed that he was to he pre¬ 
served alive ‘ to the end of the times ’ ( Apoc. liar. 
13* 76 2 ), —a favour which appears to stand in 
some relation to the translation of the earlier 
saints. 

In the ridicule of Babylonian idol-worship con¬ 
tained in the Epistle of Jeremiah is found the 
statement that they set gifts before the idols ‘as 
unto dead men ’ (v.* 27 ); but the practice of offering 
gifts to the dead thus implied may be understood 
to have been as purely Babylonian as the idol- 
worship itself. A direct warning against the 
heathen worship of the dead is contained in Jubi¬ 
lees 22 17 (‘Their sacrifices they slay to the dead, 
and pray to the demons, and eat upon the graves ’); 
and it is natural to suppose that the warning 
would not have been needed, if there had been no 
tendency to adopt these practices among the .Jews. 
The supposed reference to offerings made to the 
dead in Sir 30 18 has been disproved by the Cairo 
Hebrew text (if here correct); for instead of ‘ messes 
of meat set upon a grave, the Hebrew has 4 heave- 
offerings placed before an idol ’ (gillul).* The treat¬ 
ment of the dead sj»oken of in Sir 7" and To 4 17 
may possibly refer to offerings made to the de¬ 
parted, but it is not unlikely that funeral rites 
only are meant in the former passage and funeral 
feasts in the latter (see the notes to the Vari¬ 
orum Apocrypha). It would seem indeed that the 
progress of monotheism had >>v that time made 
habitual offerings to the dead i possible, and that 
the transformation of the practice into what has 
not inaptly been called 4 the new sacrificial cult of 
the dead ’ (‘ Das neue Totenopfer ’ [Sellwally. Das 
Leben nach dem Tods , p. 188]) had already set in. 
In 2 Mac. 12 42 -", Judas Maccabajus is reported 
to have ordered the Jews under his command 
to offer up prayers and to send a large sum of 
money as a gift to Jerusalem, in order to effect 
an atonement for the Jewish soldiers killed in 
battle, under whose coats objects consecrated to 
idols—no doubt intended to serve as a magical 
protection—had been found. It haH been sug¬ 
gested that the prayers and offerings of money 
were in reality intended by Judas and his com- 
anions to deal the survivors rather than the 
ead from the pollution of idolatry ; but as the 
author or compiler of 2 Mac. interpreted the act 
as having been performed on behalf of the dead 
(see vv. 43L - "), the practice of trying to benefit 

the dead rather than paying homage to them must 
have been in vogue when the narrative assumed 
its present form (some time in the 1st cent. B.C.). 

The references to mourning customs found here 
and there in the Old Test. Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
graphical wntings in the main support the view 
that the objectionable practices mentioned in 
the ‘Hebrew’ article lay outside the range of 
topics contemplated by the authors. Even the 
picture of priests having 4 their clothes rent, and 
their heads and beards shaven,’ and roaring and 
crying before their gods 4 as men do at the feast 
when one is dead ’ (Ep. Jer. vv . lun ), is taken from 
Babylonian idol-worship, and does not necessarily 
point to exactly similar practices among the Jews. 
With regard to the number of days given up to 
mourning, it is remarkable that, whilst Jth 16 34 
and Sir 22 12 show’ that the practice of keening 
seven days w’as usually continued, the Life of 
Adam and Eve speaks of six days’ mourning, the 
seventh being (lilce a Sabbath) reserved for rest 
and joy. Ben-Sira (apparently inconsistent with 

* In the OT, however, the plural only of this word is used. 
The lireek h™ (or «») appear* to nst on a misreading 
{g6Ul tor gilliil) ; to also the Syriac. 


himself) furthermore recommends (38 17 ) a day or 
two, 4 lest thou be evil spoken of.’* If, there¬ 
fore, Schwally’s suggestion (op. cit. p. 41), that the 
seven days’mourning corresponds to the number 
of days assigned to great religious festivals, were 
adopted, it would at the same time follow that in 
the times to which the apocryphal looks belong 
this idea had lost its hold upon the popular mind. 

Necromancy in its ordinary form also lies out¬ 
side the range of topics dealt w’ith by the writers 
of this literature. But the appearance of the high 
priest Onias and the prophet Jeremiah to Judas 
Maecabieus in a dream on the eve of his battle 
against Nicanor (2 Mac 15 llff *) represents a form 
of oneironiancy that is pretty closely related to 
necromancy (ef the appearance of Alexander to 
his thrice married widow Glaphyra, recorded in 
Jos. Ant. xvii. xiii. 4 ; BJ II. vii. 4). Ben-Sira, 
representing, as he did, Hebraism pure and simple, 
declares, however, that 4 divinations, and sooth- 
sayings, and dreams are vam ’ (Sir 34 8 ). The call 
addressed to the 4 spirits and souls of the right¬ 
eous ’ (Song of the three Children M ) to join in 
the universal hymn of praise to the Creator has a 
poetic ring about it, but the whole Song might be 
brought into relation with animistic conceptions. 

2. Talmudic and Midrashic literature.— It may 
at first sight seem strange that the number of 
>ersons who gained the distinction of being trans- 
ated to heaven without having died and gone 
down to Sheol, is considerably increased m some of 
the later additions belonging to Talmudic, Mid¬ 
rashic, and allied literature. This advance is, 
however, in reality quite in keeping w’llh the 
greater facility for the glorification of distin¬ 
guished human personalities under the final mono¬ 
theistic development of Mosaism referred to at 
the end of the 4 Hebrew ’ article. In the minor 
Talmudical tractate Derekh Ercq Zu(ta (7th or 8th 
cent.), ch. i., seven (or, according to others, eight) 
others, besides Enoch and Elijah (including the 
Messiah ; Eliezer, the servant of Abralmm ; Hiram, 
king of Tyre, etc.),f are accorded this honour. In 
Yalkut Ezekiel , § 307 (about lltli cent..), thirteen 
such translations are enumerated, the name of 
Methuselah being among those added to the 

g receding list. The Alphabetum Siracidis (ed. 

teinschneider, Berlin, 1858) occupies a middle 
position between the two lists named, the number 
of translations being eleven (one of the numbei, 
however, being the posterity of the phusnix). 
Specially developed in Talmudic and Midrashic 
literature is what may fairly be called the cult of 
Elijah, who, according to Mai 4 # , was to be the 
herald of a new order of things, and w'hose ex¬ 
pected appearance as the forerunner of the Messiah 
is referred to in the NT (c.<y. Mt 17 lwr ’). Quite in 
keeping with this expectation is, for instance, the 
conversation of Elijah with R. Y5sS related in 
B*rdkhuth, 3a, where the grief caused to the Deity 
by Israel’s captivity is so forcibly and character¬ 
istically described. On the Midrashic statements 
regarding the high favour accorded to Moses at Ids 
death, see § I in the 4 Hebrew ’ .rticle. 

A very important concession to popular habits 
of thought is made in the ininoi Talmudical tract¬ 
ate S'mdhoth (prob. 7th or 8th cent.), ch. viii., 
where the custom of placing the dead person’s pen 
(or reed) and ink as well as his key and writing, 
tablet by his side in the grave is countenanced, 
Although the belief in the ability of the departed 
Uj use these things might be considered to be per¬ 
petuated thereby. The concession is indeed c \ 

* The ■uggealion that mourning tor diatant relatives only ia 
here meant doe* not *eem to vuit the context (nee note in 
Kaul/xi 1 j’* edition). 

t For the full enumeration ot thin and the following lists ae« 
A. I 1 . Bender, ‘Heath, Burial, and Mourning,* etc., in -JiJK vi. 
(1884) 341 f 
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pressly granted, notwithstanding its known ap¬ 
proximation to * Arnorite ’ customs. In the 
Shulhan 'Arukh of Joseph Caro (ob. Safed, 1675), 
which is t lie accepted guide of strictly orthodox 
Judaism at the present day, the same practice is 
tolerated (see llilkhoth 5 Abheluth , § 350). Merely 
academic is, of course, the permission to make 
burnings for kings, but not for persons of inferior 
rank ( 16 . § 348 ; S*mdhoth, ch. viii. ; cf. the 
‘ Hebrew ’ article, § 3 ). One of the explanations 
suggested to account for the pouring away of all 
the water found in a house in which a death has 
taken place, is that an offering to the dead, or, at 
any rate, a provision of drink for them, was 
thereby intended (see A. P. Bender, JQIi vii. 
[1895] p. 10611'.). It is, however, more likely 
that the water was poured away because it was 
believed to have contracted contamination * (see 
§ 7 in the ‘ Hebrew ’ article). A Karaite writer 
of the loth cent. (Abu’s-Sari b. Ma$liab) declares 
that a number of Kabbinite Jews of his day were 
in the habit of burning candles and offering 
incense on the graves of the righteous. + A trans¬ 
formation of this custom similar to that noticed 
in 2 Mac. (see § 1 ) is found, e.g ., in Midrash Tan- 
huvuih on fld’Azinu (the last weekly pericope but 
one in Deuteronomy), where the religious com¬ 
memoration of the dead on the Sabbath is recom¬ 
mended in order to prevent their returning to 
Gehenna (cf. the remarks on Rnddxsh and Ilaz- 
karath N'shamoth in the next §). 

Not much that can lie regarded as significant is 
here to be noted in connexion with mourning cus¬ 
toms. The repast provided in modern times for 
mourners by their neighbours after a funeral is 
clearly understood to have the object of thus 
offering sympathy and consolation to the be¬ 
reaved, who are, besides, naturally unable to make 
satisfactory provision for their own wants at such 
a time. The rending of the garments on the part 
of mourners is now generally but a slight cere¬ 
monial act, consisting in tearing the (left) lauel of 
the coat one is wearing. In Talmudical ami sub¬ 
sequent times there was a custom of baring the 
shoulder and arm (see Bab. Baba Qcima , 17«, and 
cf. S'mahuth ix.). A. lluchler {ZATW, 1901, pp. 
81-92) regards this act as a sign of subjection of 
the living to the dead (see § 5 (a) in the * Hebrew ’ 
artic le). If so, there would here be a survival of 
the cult of the dead in the old sense of the word.? 

Jastrow (ZATW, 1902, pp. 117-120) trieB to controvert 
Buchler’s opinion by showing that practices of this kind are 
1 return to ancient hubits of life, entire nakedness hawng, in 
fact, orig-ina.ll> obtained in connexion with mourning (see 
if 5 (a) in the ‘ Hebrew* article), because a state of nudity was 
the primitive condition of man. In reality, however, the two 
explanations do not clash with each other, for the sense of Bclf- 
humiliation and subjection to the departed spirit would be 
finite compatible with a reversion to an older and less dignllled 
mode of existence. 

All trace of ancestor-worship (supposing that 
there ever was any in it) has disappeared from the 
rather precarious working of the levirate law in 
modern times. Nor is there now any trace of a 
ritual tabu in the Kabbinical ideas bearing on the 
uncleanness of dead bodies, fear of contamination 
through contact with a decaying human organism 
being the explanation adopted. A certain kiud of 
necromancy, on the other hand, reappears in, e.g., 

* Mr. Israel Abrahams, on the authority of Nissim (Jerondi 
[ob shoitly after 1374), favours the view that the pouring away 
of water was a method of making known the occurrence of a 
death (Jcu<u.h Life in the Middle Aim, p. 334); but if so, what 
need was theie of pouring away all the water in the house ? 
The likelihood is that the practice, though primarily pointing 
to quite a different principle, naturally got to serve in a 
secondary way to indicate death by a kind of association of 
ideas. 

t See Juries, MGWJ, 1861, p. 389. 

j The report found in S*mahoth iv., of U striking Ins 

breast at the death of R. Kliezer until the blood gushed out. has 
apparently no ritual significance, the aci ha\ ing b#»~» mereh nil 
expression of grent • >er«nn:il grief 


Bab. B e rakh6th, 186 (parallel passage in ’ A both 
d e -Babbi Nathan , ch. iii.), where a certain pietist, 
having on some occasions taken up his lodging at 
the cemetery, is repotted to have overheard the 
conversation of two spirits regarding the success 
or failure of crops sown at different times of the 
year. 

3 . The Liturgy.—The high veneration, almost 
amounting to a cult, paid to Moses and Elijah, 
also finds expression in some parts of the Jewish 
ritual. A cup of wine is at the present time in 
many places reserved for Elijah in the Passover - 
mght Service,* which, though celebrated in com¬ 
memoration of the release from Egypt, also empha¬ 
sizes the hope of future redemption by the Messiah, 
whose forerunner was to be Elijah. The same 
prophet is also assumed to preside at the cere¬ 
mony of circumcision, the chair in which the 
actual operator sits being designated the * chair 
of Elijah ’ f in the German and other forms of the 
ritual. In the Firke d'-Rabbi Kliezer (latter half 
of the 8 th cent.), end of ch. xxix., this idea is 
brought into connexion with Elijah’s well-known 
zeal for Jahweh, the child being by the rite of 
circumcision initiated into Israelis covenant with 
Jahweh. Moses, his work and his death, are 
the subject of a number of hymns in the Mahzbr 
(extended Service Book) foi the Feast of Weeks 
(in connexion with the giving of the Law on Sinai) 
and the Passover. The liturgical elaboration of 
the life and work of Moses is specially prominent 
in the ritual of the Karaites (sect founded about 
the middle of the 8 th century). 

The most important portions of the synagogue 
services to be noted here are, however, the Rad- 
dish and Hazkarath N*shdmbth. 

(a) The Raddish , which is of the nature of a 
doxology and embodies the Messianic hope, but 
contains no mention of the dead, was primarily 
instituted for recitation after completing the study 
of a section of the Talmud and at the end of a 
Talmudic discourse or lecture. But as the merit 
of the study of the Torah (by which the Talmud 
as the authoritative exposition of the Torah was 
mainly understood) was considered exceedingly 
potent, the idea must have arisen early that the 
living might thereby benefit even the departed ; 
and it probably thus came about that the doxology 
concluding such study was assigned to mourners. 
In Massekheth Sdph<rt.rn (prob. 6 th or 7th cent.), 
xix. 12 , its use in this connexion appears firmly 
established, though its recitation is assigned to 
the cantor. Later on its recital was ordered to 
follow every burial (see Moses b. Nariman [ 06 . 
1268 or 1269], Tbrath ha-Adam, ed. Venice, 1595, 
fol. 50a); and the mourners’ R oddish in the full 
modern sense of the word is mentioned in the 
French ritual known as Ma/izor Vi try (a.D. 1208). 
The Raddish thus gradually became, though 
never exclusively so, an indirect prayer for the 
departed. Its original connexion with the study 
of the Torah was in this use of it (as indeed in 
several other of its uses) lost sight of, and the 
idea of benefiting the dead by the special act of 
worship on the part of the surviving son or sons 
became very prominent.? 

The practice thus connects itself in idea with 
the new or inverted cult of the dead which was 

* This custom, of which no trace has so far been found In 
mediaeval MSS and early printed liturgical hooks, is probably 
due to the influences of later Kahhuhsin, though—as stated in 
the text—it 18 capable of being reasonably based on an old 
tradition. 

t It is possible that the 'chair of Moses* in the now de¬ 
molished Jewish HMiagngue at Kai-feng-fu in China (see JQH, 
Oct 1900, p. 2i>) was intended to serve the same purpose. 

J Compare the development of the custom as stated in L. N. 
Hembitz, Jewish Services in Synagogue and Uome, np. 109- 
110, see also the art. * Kaddish ’ in Hamburger's Jin il. A 
statement on the different forms of the faddish will also Iw 
found in these works 
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already in vogue in Maccahn>an times, or, at any 
rate, at the tune to winch the composition of 
2 Mac. belongs (see § I), instead of seeking to 
obtain benelits through the agency of the dead, 
the living engage in actions calculated to improve 
the condition of the departed ; and as the sur¬ 
viving son or sons are the most approved agents 
of this form of the cult, it is only natural for those 
who see in the law of levirate (see § 6 in the 
‘ Hebrew’ article) an original connexion with the 
ancient sacrificial cult of the dead, to bring this 
use of the If oddish into relation with that law, and 
to refer the religious function obligatory on the 
descendants to the same motive in botn sets of 
regulations. The objection that might be raised 
is that, if the faddish were really connected with 
the idea underlying the law of levirate and the 
ancient sacrilicial ritual of the dead, one would 
have expected to find it in use in much earlier 
times than can be attested by the existing literary 
evidence, continuity in essence being one of the 
marks of gradual development. But it is, on the 
other hand, not against analogy to suppose that if 
—os is very likely to have been the case—the idea 
itself was never eradicated from the popular mind, 
it should, under certain favourable influences,* 
have been later on fully revived under the form of 
the faddish Yfit horn (orphan’s faddish). Such a 
use of the doxology would be merely one more 
instance of the embodiment of old forms of thought 
in fresh and later shapes. 

(b) The same may also be said of the most 
solemn office connected with the departed, i.e. the 
Hnzkdrath Ntshdmolh (‘remembrance of souls’), 
which forms part of the Ashkenazi ritual for the 
eighth day of the I'ossover, the second day of 
Pentecost, the eighth day of the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles, and the Day of Atonement. In this office 
direct petitions for the well-being of departed 
parents and other relatives are offered,t thus more 
explicitly attesting the revival (though in a much 
modified form), since mediaeval times, of an earlier 
idea that the living are capable of rendering sub¬ 
stantial service to the departed. In the Spanish 
ritual the same idea, in the form of direct petitions, 
is embodied in the Ilashkabah (‘laying to rest’) 
which forms part of the Burial Service, and is also 
—under certain special regulations—recited during 
the synagogue services.^ 

Mention should also here be made of the ‘ Jahr- 
zeit,’ or annual commemoration of departed par¬ 
ents, at which the faddish forms the most im- 

} >ortant feature, a candle being also kept burning 
or twenty-four hours.§ But the Jewish Liturgy 
also embodies petitions in which the merit of the 
departed is, vice versa , pleaded on behalf of the 
living, thus coming nearer to the old idea of seek¬ 
ing support from the spirits of the dead rather 
than offering help to them. In the famous prayer 
Abinii Malkenu (‘Our Father, our King ), the 
merit of the martyrs is claimed as a ground for 
obtaining favour from the Almighty. The fre¬ 
quently occurring idea of Z*kuth 'Aboth || (‘merit 
of the fathers ’) may indeed not unreasonably he 
attached to the invocation, in the ancient * prayer 
of eighteen’ ( 1 st to 2 nd cent. a.d. at the latest), 
of the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 

* It may thus well be that, as some have thought, the /fad¬ 
dish is in a way the Jewish counterpart of certain practices in 
the Unman Church ; but the idea underlying it would at the 
same time go back to ancient truly Semitic habits of thought. 

t For further details see, e.g., L. N. Dembitz, op. cit. pp. 219- 
220 . 

1 See Dr. Gaster’s edition of the Spanish Services, vol i. p. 
200IT.; L. N. Dembitz, Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. vi. p. 283f. 

§The article ‘Jalirzeit* in the JE (vol. vii.) will be found 
instructive, for both the modern and the ancient manner of 
observing it. 

II The Samaritans often use the formula nrD *?DJQ (‘ by the 
merit of Moses ’). ' 


the God of Jacob. In conclusion, the practice of 
asking pardon of the dead in a ceremony at the 
grave (see Shul/idn 'Arukh, i. § 606) may he men¬ 
tioned. The mystical or spiritual union of the 
living with the dead and tne possibility of inter¬ 
action between the two states of being are (dearly 
expressed in this interesting ritual. 

4. The Kabbalah.—The cult of Elijah is very 
prominent in Kahhalistic literature. The founders 
(12th cent.) of the developed form of mysticism 
which is more particularly designated by the term 
‘ Kabbalah * claimed to have received their in¬ 
struction from the prophet in person. In the 
Zohar (a work compiled in the latter part of the 
13tli cent., but attributed to the Tanna Rabbi 
Simeon b. YoVai (2nd cent.), which is the groat 
text-book of the Kabbalah, Elijah also often ap¬ 
pears as instructor under the title Sabha (i.e. 

‘ the ancient one ’). Moses, under the title Ra ya 
Mehemna (i.e. * faithful shepherd ’), appears, in a 
section bearing the same title, in conleience with 
Elijah and R. Simeon b. Yofcai; Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and other worthies being also present at 
the deliberations, which are honoured by the ap¬ 
pearance of the Deity Himself. Metutrfln, who 
very frequently figures in the Kabbalah, but 
whose exact nature and origin have not yet been 
satisfactorily explained, is in many places identi¬ 
fied with Enoch.* R. Simeon b. Yohai himself, 
designated Bfi§ina Kaddisha (‘sacred light’), is 
almost deified, and gieat veneration is also paid 
to leaders of later Kahhalistic schools, more par¬ 
ticularly Isaac Luria ( ob . 1672) and Baal-shem (ob. 
1761). 

Connected with the honours paid to departed 
worthies is the doctrine of metempsychosis, which, 
though in origin and essence entirely foreign to 
Mosaism.t and indeed to Semitic thought in general, 
succeeded about the 8th cent, in passing from 
Greek (and Indian) thought into the tenets of cer¬ 
tain .Jewish sectaries, through the medium of Mu¬ 
hammadan mysticism. Saadyali Gaon (ob. 942), 
who appears to he the first to make mention of it 
in orthodox Jewish literature, protests strongly 
against it.£ But it nevertheless gained a firm 
footing in the Kabbalah, and attained an extra¬ 
ordinary development in the comparatively modern 
Kahhalistic system of Isaac Luria, the works on 
gilgfdiin (‘ transmigrations ’) composed by himself 
and his followers, containing long lists of identi¬ 
fications of ancient personages with men and 
women of later dute.§ An addition to the doc¬ 
trine of metempsychosis made by the Kabbalists 
is the principle of ibbur (‘impregnation ’). If two 
souls (who may, of course, be spirits of the dead) 
do not separately feel equal to their several tasks, 
God unites them in one body, so that they may sup¬ 
port and complete each other. This doctrine may 
nave been suggested by the theory of incubation 
(see farther on), which is itself clearly connected 
with the belief in demoniacal possession, taking the 
term ‘ demon ’ in this instance to denote a spirit, 
without reference to its origin or moral qualities. 

Pilgrimages to graves H are much encouraged by 
the later Kabbalists. The tomb of Simeon b. 

* See especially the passage in Maxsrkheth 'ApUuth (ed. 
Jellinek, (iinze, etc. p. 3), where Metairon in stated to have 
been originally human (flesh and blood). For various attempts 
to eiqilaiii the name and office of Metatron see Literaturblatt 
des Onents, 1847, coll. 282-283; Oesterley and Box, Religion 
and Worship of the Synagogue (1907), pp. 107-178. 

t See A. Sclmnedl, Stuaien uber judfsche llfligiontphilosophie 
(Vienna, 1869), pp. 159-166. The phrase /aera/SatVctr tit irtp ov 
outna, u ed by .Josephus in connexion with the belief of the 
Pharisees (UJ ii. vin 14), must refer to the resurrection (comp 
the parallel passage in Ant. xvm. i. 8). 

J Emunoth we-Dfbth, ch. vi. 

( Compare the belief implied (though not countenanced in its 
literary sense) in Mt ll 14 , Lk l". 

|| On pilgrimages generally the art. ‘Pilgrimage* in theJ/' 
(vol. x.) should be consulted. 
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Yobai at Meron near Safed is thus devoutly re¬ 
sorted to on the 33rd of 'Omar ( i.e . the 33rd day 
from the 2nd day of Passover), when a great 
popular festival, at which illuminations are an 
important feature, is held in honour of the saint. 
Pilgrimages to tin* grave of Isaac Luria at Safed 
are made each new moon, and the persistence in 
many places of the popular custom of praying at 
stated times (as, e.g., on the 9th of Ab) at the 

f raves of departed relatives is probably also partly 
ue to the influence of Kabbalistic ideas. 

The efforts of 16th cent, and later Kabbalists 
to obtain inspiration from the souls of the de¬ 
parted by clinging with outstretched bodies to 
their graves, and thus in a manner to become 
incubated with the spirits of the dead, remind one 
of the practice of necromancy at graves condemned 
in Is 65 4 (see § 8 in the ‘ Hebrew ’ art.); but as the 
Kabbalists evidently arrived at this method by a 
new and largely borrowed line of thought, and as, 
furthermore, their object was not necromancy, but 
wlmt they regarded as spiritual illumination, the 
custom cannot be regarded as a revival of the 
ancient practice. A species of oneiromancy is the 
same Kabbalists’ belief that information of high 
import can be obtained through dream-visions of 
the departed. 

Summary .—The general result obtained from a 
study of the .Jewish part of the subject is, owing 
to the diveiMi foims of development undergone by 
the thoughts and practices of the people in dif¬ 
ferent penods and widely scattered countries, far 
from homogeneous. The Talmudic and Midrashic 
literature thus exhibits a larger amount of remi¬ 
niscence of, oi reversion to, ancient thought than 
i he Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical writings, 
though these latter stood nearer in point of time 
to eailiei Hcbiaism ; and the Liturgy, influenced 
>aitly by the Kabbalah, and partly—as is not un- 
ikely- by (’hristiun practices, shows some inter¬ 
esting instances of the revival of old ideas in a 
much modified form. The Kabbalah itself, as has 
been shown, has added the doctrine of metempsy¬ 
chosis to the original .Jewish and Hebrew Htock of 
ideas, anti it has in connexion with it furthermore 
introduced the theory of dual psychic personality 
in one hodv, thereby affecting the spirits of the 
departed in a mauiiei previously unheard of in 
Judaism. 

LrrsRATURR.—Besides the pasH&ifea of the original Bournes 
(Apocrypha, etc.) referred to in the article, the following 
booki ‘ idet ' " ' nth advantage 

r Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical literature, ch. lii 
F Schwafly's Leben nach dem Tittle, 1892 From the Kahhinic 
point of view, J Perles, * Die I.eichenfeierlichkeiten tin uarli- 
futilischeu Judenthuin' in AHJWJ x. [infill pp. 315 ft., 376 ff. ; 
A P. Bender, * Beliefs, Rites, and Customs of the Jews, con¬ 
nected with Death, Burial, and Mourning' ui J(JK vi. [1894-6] 
817 ff., 664, vii 101 ff., 259 ff. [also discusses modern points of 
view]; A. Biichler, ' Das Knthlossen der Schulter und des 
Armes als Zeichen der Trailer ’ in ZATW, 1901, OP. 81-92. For 
points in the l.iturgy, the articles ‘ See.lenfeier,’ * kacUlish,' etc., 
in Hamburger's HE ; L. N Dembitz, Jewish Services tn Syna¬ 
gogue and Home [the same author wrote the art. ‘ Kaddish,' 
etc., in the JJi’\. For metempsychosis, etc., L Ginzberg’s 
instructive art 'Cabala' in JE iii. [requires, however, to be 
supplemented from other sources]; also 1. Broyd^'s * Trans¬ 
migration of Souls' in JE xu. 231-234. Some other works 
dealing with the subject will he found in the literature give 
at the beginning of C. Gruneisen's Der Ahnenkuttua und d\ 
Urreligion Israels, 1900. G. MaRGOLIOUTH. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Polynesian and Tasmanian).—In 
Polynesia, ancestor-worship was far less important 
than in Melanesia or Micronesia. Throughout this 
group, moreover, it was only the nobles who re¬ 
tained an existence after death, the souls of the 
common people perishing immediately after dis¬ 
solution (Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologic der Natur- 
volktr , Leipzig, 1872, vi. 302; Dillon, Narrative 
of a Voyage in the South Sea , London, 1829, ii. 


10 - 11 ). The ghosts of the dead might appear 
to the living and might work them either weal 
or woe, but they were in the main maleficent, 
and were accordingly, for the most part, objects of 
dread (Waitz-Gerland, pp. 315-316, 330, 332). Be¬ 
tween the general worship of ghosts and the cult 
of ancestors a distinction should lie drawn, evanes¬ 
cent though the line of demarcation often becomes. 
Ellis (Polynesian Researches, 2 nd ed., London, 
1832-1836, i. 334-336) expressly postulates the exist¬ 
ence of orarnatuas , or ‘ancestors,’ who ranked next 
to the atuas , or gods, and were often the spirits of 
deceased fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, chil¬ 
dren, and other relatives, as well as of departed 
warriors who had l»een conspicuous for liravery. 
Although the oravnatuas frequently helped in time 
of need, and opposed the malevolence of other 
ghosts or of hostile magic, they weie, as a rule, 
cruel and irritable. It. was thus necessary to place 
the corpse of the dead at a considerable height 
above the ground, this being appal cully the origin 
of the fata tvpapau , or altar for the dead (Moeren- 
liuut, Voyages aux lies du Grand Detail, Parif, 
1837, i. 470-471). Food was brought daily to the 
dead for six weeks oi two months, and if the de 
ceased had been a man of eminence, a special priest, 
termed hairafii/iajiau, visited the body for several 
weeks and ofleied it food. It wa^ believed that the 
ornmatua could smell Hie spiritual part of this 
offering, and, in case if returned, it would therefore 
be gratified and content, so that it Mould not desire 
to resume earthly life (Ellis, i. 404-405; Moeren- 
liout., i. 547 ; Wilson, Missionary Voyage to the 
Southern Paeijie Oecan, Loudon, 1799, p. 345). Ai 
the burial of a chief a hole was often dug in which 
the hostility of the deceased against his family for 
their supposed malevolence, which had resulted in 
Ins death, was buried, thus obviating the possibility 
of his maleficent return to his surviving kinsmen 
(Moerenhout, i. 552). Connected in a sense with 
the cult of ancestors was the mourning for the dead, 
together with the self-mutilations practised by the 
survivors (Waitz-Gevlaml, vi. 401-404); and heie, 
too, belong the human sacrifices of wives, slaves, 
and favourites at graves in New Zealand, Hawaii 
(Waitz-Gerland, vi. 404-405), and the Fiji Islands 
(Russel, Polynesia , Edinburgh, 1843, p. 72). The 
motive for both these hitter features waH eitliei 
the gratification of the or a mat ua at the sight of 
the grief which his deutli had caused, or a provision 
for his needs in the future life. 

The religion of the Tasmanians was at a much 
lower stage of development, than that of the Poly¬ 
nesians ; yet it is clear that they, too, believed in a 
life beyond the grave, and thought that the souls 
of the dead might return to bless or curse them. 
They accordingly earned a bone of the deceased as 
a charm ; yet the ‘ shades ’ ( warawali ) of dead rela¬ 
tives and friends were regarded, on the whole, as 
more kindly than the gods. Of an actual cult of 
ancestors, however, little seems to he known (Ling 
Roth, Aborigines of Tasmania , 2nd ed., Halifax, 
1899, pp. 64-55). Louis H. Gray. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Roman).—The great extent of 
ancestor-worship among the Romans, and its 
equally great limitations, make it not only one 
of the most interesting problems in the field of 
Roman religion, but also a subject the under¬ 
standing of which brings with it a grasp of the 
fundamental principles which governed the forma¬ 
tion and the development of the religion of the 
Romans. As it is in the main a private worship 
(sacra privata) rather than a public one (saera 
publica ; for the distinction, cf. Wissowa, j>. 334; 
Marquardt, p. 120 ff.), our sources for the Kingdom 
and the Republic are limited, and it is only in the 
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Empire, with its vn«t number of sepulchral in¬ 
scriptions (Cl L vi., CIG xiv., over 40,000 for Rome 
alone) that we have any extensive contemporary 
sources. For the earlier period, however, we have 
a sufficient number of literary sources to enable us 
to form a definite idea of the cult, inasmuch as the 
stereotyped character of all religious ceremonial 
justifies us in combining testimonies from various 
historical periods; and, though the underlying 
ideas did undoubtedly change somewhat from 
generation to generation, there was a certain con¬ 
servative force at work too. Tt will he most con¬ 
venient, therefore, to treat of the underlying ideas 
and the expressions of them in cult acts, first dur¬ 
ing the general period of the Republic, and then, 
secondly, to sketch the development of these ideas 
from the close of the Republic onwards during the 
course of the Empire. 

I. From the Earliest Period to the Close 
of the Republic. 

i. The first and most fundamental question 
which requires an answer is this, Are any of the 
Roman gods to he traced hack to ancestor-worship 
as their origin! From Euheinerus (cf. Rohde, Gr. 
Roman , 220 ff.) down to Herbert Spencer {Prin¬ 
ciples of Sociology) it has been a favourite con¬ 
tention that many great deities were in origin 
nothing but deified ancestors. An examination of 
Roman religion in its earliest state showH that 
this was not the case in Rome. The religion of 
the earliest period reveals distinct traces of animism 
(cf. Tylor, Primitive Culture , i. 377 fl'., ii. 1-377)— 
that belief common to all primitive peoples, which 
posits for all things, animate and inanimate, living 
and dead, a ‘ double,’ or psychic parallel, which lias 
an effect on the thing itself and must therefore 
be propitiated. These doubles are potentialities 
rather than individualities. They are interesting 
not so much for what they are as for what they 
do. Now, Roman religion is peculiarly interesting 
in this respect, because in it we see a development 
of animism one step further. Certain of these 

owers have advanced sufficiently towards in- 

ividuality to acquire a name, but they are none 
of them as yet individuals thought of in the 
fashion of man (on the importance of names cf. 
Frazer, Golden Bough a , i. 40311’.); hence there was 
not, could not be, a native Roman mythology. 
They were advancing towards it when Creek 
intluence placed her myths at Rome’s disposal, 
so that she never developed any of her own. On 
the other hand, a great number of the gods of 
the eailiest period were still mere potentialities, 
thought of in groups rather than as individuals, 
e.g. the Di Penates , powers who guarded the store¬ 
room, the Di Agrest.es, powers who looked after 
the crops. It \vas into one of these groups that 
the dead went, into the Di Manes , the ‘ good gods ’ 
(rnanus= ‘ good cf. Roscher, ii. 2316). It will be 
readily seen, therefore, that, far from its being the 
case that the dead were ever made great individual 
gods, they received such divinity as they had by 
the same processes of thought which made all 
gods, great and small. 

If further proof is needed, it may be found 
in the total absence of hero-worship in Roman 
religion, as it was before Greek influence came ; 
and in the significant fact that, when under 
Creek influence two great characters of Graeco- 
Roman mythology, A£neas and Romulus, were ele¬ 
vated to the rank of gods, theologians found nothing 
better to do than to identify them with two already 
existing old Roman deities, Nuinicius and Quirinus 
respectively (for A£neas —Numicius, cf. Rossbach 
in Pauly - Wissowa, i. 1015; Aust in Roscher, 
iii. 475. For Romulus = Quirinus, cf. Wissowa, 
p. 141). Every attempt to make even the Di 


Manes the source of other deities has been a 
failure. It has been tried repeatedly, but in vain, 
in the case of the Lar Familiaris or protecting 
spirit of the house (cf. Fustel de Coulanges, La 
Citi antique , p. 20 ; Nissen, Tempium, p. 148; 
Iiohde, Psyche *, i. p. 254). 

2 . Having rid our discussion of any connexion 
between the deified dead and other individual 
deities of Rome, w’e must now try to make clear 
to ourselves w’hat the concept of the Di Manes 
was, and how the Romans felt towauls them. It 
has often been assoited that the Romans had from 
the beginning a persistent and continuous belief in 
the immortality of the soul. This statement is 
absolutely misleading. We have seen that the 
habit of thought of the early Romans posited a 
double for eveiything; the dead must theiefore 
have a double as w’cll as the living. This double, 
even though it was the double of the dead, was 
thought of as possessing a certain sort of life—it 
could at certain times return to earth anti exercise 
an influence for ill upon the living. This poten¬ 
tiality, however, was simply one of a vast number 
of similar potentialities; there was nothing in¬ 
dividual about it, except its relation to its owrn 
family represented by the living members. Subse¬ 
quent centuries, saturated wdth Creek philosophy 
and filled with an idea of individuality which 
was totally lacking in the earlier days of Rome, 
identified this poor shadow^y potentiality w’ltli the 
human soul, and read into the whole matter a 
belief in irnmoi tality. 

In the presence of the mystery of death, a 
mystery which even the light of Christianity has 
not wished fully to remove, men’s minds do not 
work logically, and there is no part of religious 
beliefs where contradictions are more abundant 
than in the beliefs concerning the dead. Roman 
religion, in spite of its generally logical character, 
is no exception to the rule. It wdll never he pos¬ 
sible for us, even with all the sepulchral inscrip¬ 
tions in the world, to establish one formula which 
will cover all cases—for the simple reason that no 
such formula ever existed. We are, however, able 
to make a general statement which will represent 
fairly w r ell the normal concept, apart from the 
very numerous and very contradictory deviations. 

When a man died, he went over into the Di 
Manes ,—the good gods,—entering their ranks and 
losing all individuality and all specific earthly re¬ 
lations, except that when the Manes returned 
to earth, they visited the living members of the 
family to which they had belonged on earth ; and 
thus the family idea, so fundamental in t he social 
structure of Rome, triumphed over the giave, and 

f assessed an immortality w-hicli the individual 
ailed to obtain. The inclusiveness of the term 
Di Manes is seen in the fact that the gods who 
ruled over the dead, as well as their subjects, the 
dead themselves as gods, were all included in the 
phrase, though it is equally significant of the mass- 
idea that the actual gods of the dead, though de¬ 
monstrably present, never rose to great individual 
prominence until the Greek Pluto - Persephone 
came into Rome as Dis-Proserjnna. 

3 . Upon this theory of the Manes the cult fol¬ 
lowed inevitably. If the dead were able to in¬ 
fluence the affairs of the living, they must be 
propitiated, and inasmuch os their interference 
was primarily with the affairs of the family to 
which they had originally belonged, and still did 
belong, it was incumbent upon the living members 
of that family to see that they were propitiated. 
Thus the cult of the dead w r as in its origin an 
ancestor-worship, and may well have been origin¬ 
ally a family matter exclusively. Further, it was 
incumbent upon each living member of the family 
not only to perform these sacrifices, but also to 
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provide those who would succeed to the sacrifices 
after his death, in other words, to propagate the 
family. As for the State itself, it was also a 
family; and thus in that macrocosm of family life 
which the early State religion shows,—with its 
Vesta and its Penates,—there might come also 
sacrifices for the dead, not only tor the dead 
already provided for by their own families, but also 
for that ever-increasing number of ‘ancestors’ 
whose descendants, in spite of all precautions, had 
ceased, that homeless throng of spirits whose im¬ 
mediate claims on the world of the living had been 
removed, and who theiefore all the more readily 
would turn their ill-will against the State at large, 
unless she gave them satisfaction. Thus it was 
that both the sacra privata and the sacra public.a 
were in part a worship of the dead. 

There are sufficient su^ebtinris and recollections In the body 
of Roman law to warrant the assumption of this theory, whit h, 
as one readily recognizes, is a dose parallel to the Hindu law , 
hilt there is also this distinction, that, whereas Hindu law t« 
l imed directly upon a sacral foundation, Roman law, when we 
first meet it, is already in the dual sta^e of )us d annum and ;vji 
tnimanum, with their intricate interlocking, so that we have 
merely the shadow picture of what on< • whs Hut even the 
shadow picture is tolerably complete, and the jus Manivm 
formed one of the regular topics of Unman law, especially hi 
relation to heirs and inheritances The i animal principle was 
the continuity of family worship (jtcijiclua soon mnto) Thus 
(iicero ( de Leyihus, ii. 22) Quotes an old law: ‘Let private 
sacrifices continue forever,’ ‘ keep sacred the laws concerning 
the divine dead ’ The heir was under obligations to continue 
the saentu es, and tins was a prior hen on an> money which 
he lnhei itance might bring him. .Similarly, cases of adoption 
were often motived by the desire of the adopter to obtain an 
heir to care for the sacrifices , and, though the process was a 
uvil one, it was neeessarv, inasmuch as it involved the giving up 
of one set of sacrifices and the taking of anofhei on the part 
of the adopted person, to discuss it m the oldest and most 
primitive of all the assemblies—the Coinitia (.'urinta—and to ob¬ 
tain the consent of the I’ontifex Maximus to the giving up 
of the one set, of sacra (the so-called dclestatiu sacra nan, cf. 
Hunter, p. 7(1(1), a consent which was never given if the transfer 
left the one set of sacra destitute of an earthlv representative 
(for a similar precaution in Hindu law, rf. Hunter, p. 205, 
imte 2) We mav also compare the old law ascribed to Romulus 
(I’hit Hum 2 1 '), whereby whoever sells his wife is given over to 
the Manes, prohnhlv because this was a blow to the stability 
of the fainilv, and hence to the continuitv of sacrifices to the 
dead The actuating motive underlying all the )ura Mantum, 
all the ena t ments concerning the dead, was neither a chivalrous 
pitv nor primurilv a regard for the comfort of the dead, but 
inst and foremost a self protective action on the part of the 
living So feaiful were men lest, thev might in some way have 
offended the gods of the other world, and lest the powers under 
the earth might hinder the gathering of the crops which had 
come out of the earth, that evciv ve.ar hi fore the beginning of 
harvest, a sow ( porca pra’culanen) was sacrificed to Tellus (and 
prohahlv also to (lores) ‘by him who had not given the deoil hiB 
due ’ (Haul p. 2*?U), later, by all men to Ceres and Tellus to¬ 
other, for fear they might have offended, so that e\ entually it 
egan to he thought of merely as a sacrifice to Ceres for a good 
harvest (Wissowa, p. 160). 

4 . In its earlier stages the cult oi the dead 
belonged to the religion of fear rather than the 
religion of love. The spirits of the dead were 
capable of doing injury ; they must first be brought 
to rest in the lower world. There they were in¬ 
capable of doing harm, and they could rise from 
there only on certain occasions, and on those 
occasions religion provided for their pacification. 
All the cult acts pertaining to the dead may 
Tie grouped, therefore, under these two ideas, the 
bringing of the spirits to rest, which must be done 
immediately after death, and the placating of 
the spirits on the regular annual occasions when 
they returned to earth a^ain. Around this crude 
religion of fear the religion of love wound itself, 
breathing a new and better spirit into these old 
forms, and possibly instituting one or two festivals 
of its own. But we must deal first with the self- 
protective apotropaie side. 

The ceremonies connected with death and burial 
do not as a whole concern us here, but merely 
those festivals which were strictly religious in 
character. These features seem, all of them, to go 
back to two ideas which are so intertwined that 
for us they are practically inseparable—possibly 


they always were. One is the offerings given to 
the dead as a newly formed member of the Manes , 
including a proper burial, as giving him a home, 
and the oflerings of food, etc.; and the other is the 
ceremonies of puritication which w r ere necessary for 
the living, after their close contact with thU lower 
w'orld at the edge of the open grave (cf. the idea of 
the Manes coming for the dead, w'hich occurs occa¬ 
sionally in inscriptions, e.ff. OIL ii. 2255 [Corduba]: 
‘the Manes have taken Abullia’). There is a con¬ 
siderable degree of uncertainty attaching to the 
exact order and names for the various ceremonies 
connected w ith and following the funeral; writers 
of the Empire, who are practically our only 
authorities, seem to be confusing Greek and Ro¬ 
man ideas, and older with newel Roman customs, 
and possibly the details will never be fully 
straightened out. But in general the matter was 
as follows. The supreme duty towards the dead 
was burial. Doubtless an ethical motive of piety, 
a desire to give tin; dead a home for his own sake, 
often le-inforceil this duty ; hut the fundamental 
motive was one of self-protection, on the principle 
that the ghost of the dead would continue to 
haunt the living until a place was provided for it 
(Tertullian, de. Arum. 56: ‘It was believed that 
the unburied did not descend to the world below 
before they had received their due,* i.e. burial). 
Curiously enough, in certain eases it seems to have 
been felt that the dead had forfeited the right of 
burial, e.ff. in the case of Buicides, of those law fully 
nut to death, and of those struck by lightning. 
Here it was an equally great duty to abstain from 
burial, and there seems to have been no fear of evil 
consequences from their shades. But in all other 
cases burial was an ethical impelative (Quintilian, 
De.cl. v. 6 : ‘ Because even upon unknown dead we 
heap earth, and no one ever is in too great a hurry 
to honour an unburied bodv by putting earth, be it 
ever so little, on it’). The question of burial 
versus cremation in the various epochs of Roman 
history does not concern us here, for in either case 
the grave was sacred ; but burial seems always to 
have held at least a symbolic supremacy—ow ing to 
the os resectum, or the custom of burying at least 
a portion of the body, e.ff. a finger, when the rest 
was cremated. The burial w ? as the most important 
self-protective act; in comparison with it the other 
acts were of relatively minor importance; and most 
of these acts t» p em to have had more to do with the 
purification of the surviving members of the family 
than with the dead himself. One sacrifice of puri¬ 
fication took place before the body was carried out 
for burial : the sacrifice to Ceres of a sow ( porca 
prassentanea , not to be confused with the porca 
prcecidanea above), 4 for the sake of purifying the 
family’ (Festus, p. 250; cf. Mar. Victor, p. 25). In 
all probability Tellus, Mother Earth, and not 
Ceres, was the original recipient of the sacrifice, 
w hich was transferred to Ceres under the influence 
of the Greek Demeter cult (cf. Wissowa, p. 161); 
and hence the sacrifice was probably originally a 
purification of the living by means of an additional 
propitiation for the dead. On the day of the 
funeral and at the grave itself a sacrificial banquet 
seems to have been offered to the dead ( siheemiurn , 
cf. Marquardt, Privatleben, p. 378). It consisted 
probably of very much the same things os were 
offered at the regular annual celebration of the 
Parentalia (see below). The nine days immediately 
following the funeral w’ere days of mourning and 
purification, the sacrum novemdiale , the same 
term that w as decreed by the State for its extra¬ 
ordinary periods of devotion occasioned by some 
great calamity (on the number nine as a sacred 
number cf. Diels, Sibyll. Blatter, p. 41). On some 
of these days the Ferice Demcales occurred, a cele¬ 
bration about which we know little, except that 
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the attendance of the members of the family was 
considered so necessary that the military authori¬ 
ties recognized it as a valid excuse for the absence 
of a recruit from the enlistment inspection, ‘pro¬ 
vided it had not been set on that day for the pur¬ 
pose of serving as an excuse’ (Gell. xvi. 4. 3IF.). 
The period of mourning ceased on the ninth day 
with a final banquet, with offerings to the dead, the 
etna novemdialts ; and if funeral games were cele¬ 
brated at all, as they often were, they occurred on 
this day (ludi novemdiales). The spirit of the dead 
was now safely housed in the lower world, whence 
he could not return, except on stated occasions; 
and the Roman could go about his daily business, 
mindful only of these stated occasions when they 
arrived. 

5 . As regards the lower world itself, the Romans 
seem originally to have interested themselves very 
little in it. Every bit of description is given us by 
writers under Greek influence, and the details are 
identical with those of the lower world of the 
Greeks. Now, it is not likely that a strong Roman 
tradition could thus have been totally destroyed ; 
we should certainly find traces of it somewhere. 
Hence it is probable that the Roman lower world 
was not furnished with the littings of imagination 
until Greek mythology provided the models. There 
is nothing strange about this, when we realize that 
the half-animistic character of the Roman pantheon 
precluded the growth of mythology for noth Lhe 
greater and the lesser gods. From the time of 
the Punic wars onwards the Romans pictured to 
themselves the lower world in just the same form 
as the Greeks had done (cf. Rohde, Psyche 8 , 
vol. i.); and before that time, if they thought of it at 
all, and inevitably they must have done so to some 
slight extent, it was merely as a place of shadows 
and darkness. Their practical concern was the ques¬ 
tion of the eventual return of the spirits to trouble 
them ; and hence their attention was concentrated 
not on the lower world in pleasant poetic fancies, 
but on the door between it and the upper world, 
the passage through which these divine dead came 
up. This entrance was the mundus, about which 
the Romans possessed original beliefs strong 
enough to remain even under the pressure of 
Greek thought. The mundus was the opening of 
the lower world ; it was in the form of a trench 
into which sacrifices to the gods of the lower world, 
and to the dead as gods, could lie thrown. In the 
centre of every town, at its foundation, such a 
trench was dug and sacrifices performed. The 
oldest mundus of Rome was that of the Palatine 
city (for its location cf. Richter, Die alteste Wohn- 
sfatte des rom. Volkts , Berlin, 1891, p. 7 ff. ; 
lliilsen, Pom. Mitt. v. 76ff., xi. 202 ff.). It was 
opened three days in the year : August 24, Octo¬ 
ber 6, and November 8 ; probably the stone, and 
possibly some earth was removed (cf. Festus, p. 142; 
Macrobius, Sat. i. 16, 17ff). ‘When,’ as Varro 
says (cf. Macr. i. 1), 4 the mundus is open, the door 
of the sad gods of the lower world is open, there¬ 
fore it is not proper on those days for a battle to 
be fought, troops to be levied, the army to march 
forth, a ship to set sail, or a man to marry.’ 
There were other sacred trenches of the same sort 
in Rome : one in the Forum, the Lacus Curtius, 
connected with the story of M. Curtius (recently 
discovered ; cf. HUlsen, Rom. Forum , p. 139; and, in 
general, Gilbert, Top. i. 334ff.), another the so- 
called ‘grave of Tarpeia,’ which was evidently 
opened on Feb. 13, when one of the Vestals made 
sacrifice there (cf. Mommsen, CIL i. a p. 309; 
Schwegler, Rom. Gesch. i. 486; and, in general, 
on Tarpeia as a forgotten goddess of the lower 
world, VVissowa, Pel. der Rom. 187 188), and 
still another at the ‘grave of Larenta* in the 
Velabrum, to which on Dec. 23 the Pontifices and 


the Flamen Quirinalis brought offerings (Varro, 
Ling. Lat. vi. 23 ff. ; Fast. Pram, to Dec. 23; cf. 
Wissowa, p. 188 and note 1 ). 

6 . Apart from these special occasions for each 
particular mundus, there were two general occa¬ 
sions in tho year when all the spirits of the dead 
were supposed to return to earth again, the nine 
days from Feb. 13-21, and the three days, May 9, 
11 , 13. The first was called the Parentalia, the 
second the Lemuria. These two occasions were so 
entirely different, and the Parentalia is on such an 
inlinitely higher plane ethically than the Lemuria, 
that it is difficult to think of them as having the 
same origin ; yet, when we compare All-souls’ Day 
with Hallowe’en, we see the same divergence. 
The Parentalia kept pace with Rome’s increase in 
culture, whereas all that was crudest in old folk¬ 
lore clung to the Lemuria. 

Since the Lemuria represents a more primitive 
stage, it had better be discussed first. The most 
picturesque account is that given by Ovid (Fasti, 
v. 419 IF.), but we must be on our guard in using 
it, remembering that Greek ideas and a poetical 
imagination are present in everything that Ovid 
writes. The ceremony takes place at midnight. 
The father of the household, barefooted, passes 
through the house, tinows black beans behind his 
back, and says nine times, ‘These I give, and with 
these I redeem myself and my family.’ Then he 
shakes cymbals and says again nine tunes, ‘ Manas 
exile patemi ,’ ‘ Go forth, ye divine shades of my 
fathers.’ The comparison of this ceremony with 
the ‘ driving out of the ghosts,’ so common among 
primitive peoples of to-day, suggests itself immedi¬ 
ately (cf. Frazer, Golden Bough 8 , iii. 8311. Here, 
as everywhere else in this interesting and valuable 
book, the reader must exercise great care in ex¬ 
amining the sources given, as they differ widely in 
scientific value ; cf. also Rohde, Psyche 8 , i. p. 239). 

The Parentalia presents quite a different picture. 
Ah its name implies, it is the festival of the 
parentes, or the making of offerings to one’B 
ancestors. It began at noon of Feb. 13 and con¬ 
tinued for nine days. The first eight days lie- 
longed only to the sphere of private worship, but 
the ninth day (Feb. 21 ) was also a public celebra¬ 
tion, the Fcralia (Varro, op. rit. 13; Paul. p. 85; 
cf. Marquardt, iii. 310ff). During all these nine 
days marriages were forbidden, the temples were 
shut, and the magistrates laid aside their official 
dress. Every family decorated the graves of its 
ancestors and made offerings there. Most appro¬ 
priately, on the day after the close of the celebra¬ 
tion, Feb. 22 , a family festival, the Caristia, or 
Cara Cognatio , was held, when family quarrels 
were adjusted, and the peace which the individual 
member of the family had just made with the dead 
was now extended to the living members among 
themselves (cf. Ovid, Fasti , ii. 617; Val. Max. ii. 
1 , 8 ; Calend. Philocal. ; cf. CIL i. a p. 258). 

The attempt has been marie to distinguish between the Lemuria 
anri Lhe Parentalia by considering the former as the festival of 
the unburied, anri therefore hostile, dead, anri the latter as the 
festival of the buried, and therefore friendly, dead (cf. Warde 
Fowler, Homan Festivals, p. 108). The idea of tear is certainly 
more prominent in the former than in the latter; but the 
Lemures are just the same ancestors as the Di Parentes, and 
the very fact that their interference, either for good or for ill, is 
confined to stated seasons, proves that they were huned, i.e. 
admitted into the lower world and resident there ordinarily. 

Of the other yearly festivals of the dead we 
know but little : we hear of a festival of the Car - 
naria on the first of June, the ‘Bean Calends’ 
(Calendar Fabarice, Varro in Non. p. 341 ; Macr. 
Sat. i. 12, 31; Ovid, Fasti , vi. 101 ff.), so called from 
the offering of beans to the dead ; but roses were 
also offered (CIL iii. 3893). 

7 . In one respect the spirit-worship of the Romans 
was in distinct contrast to that of the Greeks and 
of most other ancient peoples. The dead had the 
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power of returning to earth again on stated occa¬ 
sions, but they conld not be called up and con¬ 
sulted. * Necromancy ’ was an altogether imported 
idea, and wherever we meet with references to it, 
foreign influence is present. The absence of this 
custom is no accident. The idea of prophecy was 
hardly present in any form in native Roman reli¬ 
gion ; tneir science of augury and of the haruspices 
was simply a means of ascertaining the approval or 
non-approval of the gods in regard to a certain 
action, merely of obtaining an answer to a cate¬ 
gorical question. But if tlie dead might not be 
called up arbitrarily to give information, it was 
possible for certain individuals to be given over to 
them foT punishment, as in the consecratio , or for 
certain individuals voluntarily to give themselves 
over to them, as in the devotio. Consecratio is the 
transfer of a person or thing out of the realm of 
the jus humanum into that of the jus divinum. 
Where a person is involved, it is, of course, a 
punishment. Persons or things might thus lie 
given over to any deity or group of deities, and the 
Di Manes formed no exception ; e.g. a man who 
sold his wife was dis manibus sacer (Pint. Rom. 22 ); 
also a child who struck his parent (Fest. p. 230) ; 
and the violator of a grave (CJL x. 4255). The 
characteristics of the devotio, on the other hand, 
are these. It is in the nature of a vow, made to the 
Di Manes , or Tellus and the Di Manes, whereby a 
man’s life is given to the Dt Manes in advance in 
order that other men’s lives may be destroyed. 
We have semi-legendary accounts of three generals 
who offered their own fives that the enemy of the 
State might be destroyed : the first the case of 
Decius, the father, in the battle of Vesuvius, B.c. 340 
(of. esp. Livy, viii. 6 . 8-16 ; 9. 1 - 11 , and, in general, 
Munzer in Pauly-Wisaowa, iv. 2280); the second 
that of Decius, the son, in the battle of Sentinum, 
B.C. 295 ; and the third that of Decius, the grand¬ 
son, in the battle of Asculum, B.c. 279 (cf. Munzer, 
ib. iv. 2285; on the devotio proper cf. Panly- 
Wissowa, ib., s.v.). The devotio, as a curse 
directed against private individuals, does not be¬ 
long to this period, as it arose entirely under 
Greek influence, and does not seem to have been 
prevalent until the Empire. 

II. From the Close of the Republic until 
the Establishment of Christianity, 

i. In the earliest perio<U of Roman religion the 
Di Manes were quite as truly gods as any of the 
other gods of Rome, and quite as unlike the later 
god-concept as any other of the gods. They were 
all alike thought, of aniinistically as mere potenti¬ 
alities ; but the other gods were destined to de¬ 
velop and to obtain an individuality, whereas the 
Di Manes remained an unindividualized mass of 
spirits, into which the dead man went at death, 
losing, so far as the cult was concerned, all his 
individuality except merely his family relation¬ 
ship. To be sure, under Greek influence certain 
gods of the dead were adopted by the Romans, 
namely Dis and Proserpina, formed on the analogy 
of the gods of the upper world ; but this had tlie 
effect of only emphasizing the more the unde¬ 
veloped dense mass of the Di Manes. On the 
other hand, during these centuries of the Republic, 
another idea had been slowly developing—the idea 
of the Genius (or if a woman, the Juno), or dwine 
double of the individual, accompanying him d iring 
all his lifetime. In the question as to what be¬ 
came of the Genius at the death of the individual, 
and in the answering of that question by ascribing 
to him a life after death, the idea of personal im¬ 
mortality had its rise in Rome. The statements of 
later writers are obscured, partly by purely philoso¬ 
phical ideas foreign to the real beliefs of the many, 
and partly by a desire to identify and generally 
vol. I.—30 


systematize all forms of Roman belief ; but we can 
dimly recognize the following development. Ori- 
ginally the Genius and the Di Manes had no con¬ 
nexion whatsoever, except the mere matter of 
sequence ; so long as a man lived he had a Genius, 
an individuality, at first thought of as merely 
physical, later as psychological; but when he died, 
nis individuality ceased, he was gathered to the 
majority (not the divine doubles of the individuals 
in it), the Di Manes. Now, in the course of time 
one of the effects of Greece on Rome was the de¬ 
velopment of individuality and of the idea of 
individuality. All these ideas centred in the 
Genius, and hence it was natural to think of the 
Genius as existing after death. It must, however, 
in that case stand in some relation to the Manes , it 
must be identical with at least a part of them, 
that part contributed by the individual at his 
death. It is not surprising then, that, beginning 
with the Augustan age (cf. Hiibner, in Muller’s 
Handbuch, i. p. 529, § 47), the idea of the indi¬ 
vidual makes itself felt in connexion with the 
Manes, and we have the form (which Boon becomes 
the ordinary form), * To the Manes of, or belong¬ 
ing to, such a man,’ emphasized occasionally by 
the addition of the Genius (cf. CJL v. 246, etc.). 
Sometimes the Manes are left out entirely, and we 
have merely the Genius or the Juno of such a 
person (for the Genius, cf. CJL v. 246, ix. 5794; for 
the Juno, v. 160, x. 1009, 1023, 6597). This rein¬ 
forcement by liie Genius was the salvation of the 
Manes ; it gave new life to the concept, and the Dt 
Manes began to develop out of a mere mass of 
spirits into a host of individual protecting deities. 
The cult went on in its old forms, but a new 
spirit, a new idea, had been brought into it. It 
is along this line that the I)i Manes had their 
effect on the two great religious developments 
of the Empire—the emperor-worship of tlie first 
two centuries, and Christianity in its later cen¬ 
turies. 

2 . The worship of the dead and emperor-worship. 
—The elevation of the Roman emperors into gods 
was caused by two entirely distinct sets of tenden¬ 
cies ; the one coming from the Orient, a tendency 
which, in so far as it was not checked (as it always 
was by all the better emperors), made the emperors 
into gods during their lifetime as well as aftei 
death ; the other a thoroughly Roman concept, the 
idea that during life not the man but only his 
Genius was divine, but that after death, when the 
Genius still lived as the individualized Manes, the 
offerings might be made to the individual as a god. 
The difference, therefore, between an emperor, who 
allowed himself to be worshipped merely within 
the limits authorized by Roman ideas, and an 
ordinary Roman citizen was this: during lifetime 
the Genius of each was an object of worship, but 
the emperor’s Genius was always, in all cases, one 
of the regular gods of the State cult, whereas tin* 
Genius of the individual belonged purely to the 
private cult, usually confined to a man’s household. 
After death, both the emperor and the private 
citizen were worshipped as gods, with a similar 
distinction, namely, that in the case of certain 
emperors the Senate, after examining their acts, 
decreed that they should be included among the 
regular gods of the State. The only real distinction, 
therefore, was the inclusion of the emperor’s Genius 
among the gods of the State in every cose, during 
life, and the inclusion of the emperor himself, i.e. 
his Manes, among the State gods in certain 
cases after death. There can be little doubt that 
emperor-worship had the effect of strengthening the 
worship of the dead in general. 

3. The worship of the dead and Christianity .— 
Among the many difficult problems which the 
teachers of the Christian religion had to solve in 
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the Roman world, perhaps none was more difficult 
Mian that presented by the developed concent of 
the worship of the dead as protecting and helping 
deities. Polytheism, so far as the greater gods were 
concerned, had among the educated classes gone 
over into monotheism without the aid of Chris¬ 
tianity, merely by the doctrine of a philosophical 
syncretism ; but it was with inborn, almost instinc¬ 
tive beliefs, bred in the bone, such as the divinity 
of the dead, that the Church’s real battle bad 
to be fought. Her method was one of compromise ; 
it was the authorization, nay the encouragement, 
of the worship of certain individuals, men and 
women who as martyrs had by one act Het the seal 
upon their faith, or whose life had been holy to 
such a degree as to merit certain miraculous mani¬ 
festations. The worship of these martyrs and 
saints was intended primarily to keep them as 
ensamples in the minds of the living. But this 
was not enough for a people who had worshipped 
the dead not so much because they had been good 
during their lives, as because these gods of the 
dead were useful to them, protecting and helping 
them in their hours of danger and need. The 
saints, too, must accomplish something for them. 
This also was granted by the Church, out merely 
in the sense that the saints acted as intermediaries, 
whose intercession with God would increase the 
probability of obtaining one’s petition. Theology 
stopped there, but humanity went further. By 
that facile transfer of the means into the end, of 
the intermediary into the final, which is so charac¬ 
teristic of simple minds, aided too as they were in 
this case by a habit of thought which had made 
the dead into gods like other gods, these saintly 
intercessors soon became gods on their own account, 
and the legend of each became a cult-legend, indi¬ 
cating the circumstances in which each was especi¬ 
ally powerful. Thus there arose, literally from the 
dead, a host of minor gods, a myriad of potenti¬ 
alities, like the old gods of the so-called Indigita - 
menta. Human frailty had, at least in the lower 
classes, triumphed over theology, and the real 
religious worm of the Roman’s latest descendants 
bore a startling resemblance to that of his peasant 
ancestors in the days of Romulus. See also art. 
Roman Religion. 

Litkratvrb.—A ust. Religion tier Rower, 1899, pp. 179 ff , 
226-232; De Marchi, II Culto Pnrato, 1898, i. ISO-208; W. 
Fowler, Roman Festival*, 1899, , Hunter, Rmnan Law, 

7461 , Marquarrit, StaatsveruHiltung, 310. Preller, Rom. 
Mythologie, 1868, ii. 61-119 ; Rohde,I 216 268; Steud- 
ingr, art. ‘Mimes’ in Roacher ; Tylor. PrxinUn<e Culture *, 
1891, ixtaxun , Wissowa, Hehgien tier Rower, 1902, 187-193, 
and hia artl. * Leinuria' and ‘ Larvun ' in Rowdier. 

Jesse Benedict Carter. 
ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Slavonic).—We have only very 
few references to the cult of the dead among the 
pagan Slavs. The German chronicler Thietmar, 
who had not much sympathy with the Slavs, says 
(in the first Book of his Chronicles, § 14), ‘They 
believe that everything ends with death ’ (‘ Omnia 
cum morte temporali putant finiri ’). The Russian 
chronicler known by the name of Nestor, in the 
chapter in which he relates the conversion of the 
Russian prince Vladimir, puts into his mouth the 
words, ‘ The Greek priests say that there is another 
world,’ which would seem to imply that the pagan 
Russians did not believe in that other world. On 
the other hand, the Bohemian chronicler, Cosmas 
of Prague, declares that the Christian prince 
Bretislav n., by an edict in 1092, suppressed 
‘sepulturas quae fiehant in silviH et campis, atque 
scenas (or ccenas) quas ex gentili ritu facie bant in 
biviis et in triviis quasi obanimarum pausationem, 
item et iocos profanos quos super mortuos inanes 
cientes manes . . . exercebant.’ This most pro- I 
bably refers to rites and festivals in honour of the I 


dead. The phrase ‘oh animarum pausationem’ 
seems to have been influenced by the Christian idea 
of purgatory. 

The idea of death is expressed in the Slav lan¬ 
guages by the root mer, mor , which is common 
throughout the Indo-Germanic languages. The 
place to which people go after death is called by 
the name of nav, which is connected with a root 
meaning ‘die’ (Lettic nave , ‘dead ’; Gothic naus, 
* corpse ’; Greek v4kv s, etc.). The Polish chronicler 
Dlugosz, speaking of the pagan Slavs, says that 
they called Pluto * Nya,’ and that they asked of 
him ‘ post mortem in meliores inferni senes deduci.’ 
Dlugosz, as well as Cosmas of Prague, admits that 
the Slavs believed in the immortality of the soul. 

The ancient Russians held banquets, called tryzna 
or ‘ festivals,’ in honour of the dead. The ancient 
Slavs had no places used expressly as hurying- 
grounds. They practised both burial and cremation. 

We have no definite texts on ancestor-worship, 
but folk-lore gives valuable hints regarding it. 
The Russian peasants believe in the existence of a 
didushJca domovoi ( 4 grand father of the house’), 
which evidently represents the soul of an ancestor. 
In White Russia, one of the most primitive parts 
of the Slav world, ancestor-worship is prevalent at 
the present day. In the 16th cent, the Polish poet 
Klonowiez, in a Latin poem entitled ‘ Roxolania,’ 
described the otterings which were brought to the 
graves: 

*. . . Mos est morientmi) poscere Alanen. 

Portari tepidos lid uionuinenta cihos 
CmluiiLur tolucres cesci nidoribus umbrae 

Ridiculaqur fide came putantur alt ’ 

The peasants of White Russia give the name of 
dziady (‘ ancestors ’) to the souls of dead relatives, 
even in the ease of children who died in infancy. 
Feasts of an absolutely pagan kind are held in 
their honour. They are invited to eat, and a 
spoonful or a part of each dish is taken and put 
into a special vessel. This vessel is placed on the 
ledge of the window. The meal ends with an ad¬ 
dress to the ancestors, who aie then advised to go 
hack to the sky (see art. Aryan Religion). It is 
these rites that the Polish poet Mickiewicz has 
described so well m his poem on the Dziady (‘The 
Ancestors’). On the other hand, in Bohemia, 
vessels which must have contained food have been 
found in pagan (probably Slav) graves. These had 
evidently been placed there for the use of the dead 
in the life beyond the tomb. The kindred Letto- 
Litliuanians also had special deities of the dead — 
Kanu mftte and Wella m&te amongst the Letts, 
and Vielona amongst the Lithuanians. Sacrifices 
were oflered not only to Vielona as goddess of the 
dead, hut also to £emyna, the Lithuanian eaith- 
goddess (cf. Usener, Gottcrnamcn , Bonn, IS96, 
pp. 104-105, 107-108). It is furthermore note¬ 
worthy that the Lithuanians ottered suet dices to 
the dead on the anniversary of their decease, when, 
after a formal prayer to them, vutei and food 
were cast beneath the table of the feast in their 
honour, and lights were placed on it even at mid¬ 
day (Briiekner, Archiv fur slavische P/nlologie , ix. 
33). See also art. Aryan Religion. 

Litkraturk.— Kotliarevsky. The Funeral Rites of the Pagan 
Slavs (in Russian), 2nd pi! , St. Petersburg, 1891 ; L. Leger, 
La Mythologie slave, Pam, 1901. L. Ll-.GKR. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Teutonic).—There is abundant 
evidence for Muncs-worship among all Teutonic 
peoples. As a rule, however, the authorities give 
no indication that participation in the rites was 
confined to descendants and relatives of the de¬ 
ceased, though it is not unlikely that the worship 
referred to in such passages as Indie. Supersti- 
tiunum. Tit. 1 (*De sacrilegio ad sepulchra mortu- 
orum ’), was generally of this ety. In Scandi* 
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navian lands also we hear of worship paid to kings 
and other distinguished men, apparently at or 
near their tombs, but here again the cult appears 
to have been shared by the dead man’s subjects or 
dependants. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to strict ancestor- 
worship is to be found in the records of the 
colonists of Iceland, who believed that all mem¬ 
bers of their families would pass after death into 
certain hills. They regarded these places with 
special reverence, and constructed sacrificial shrines 
tnere. Again, the element of ancestor - worship 
may be said to enter into the cult of certain gods, 
from whom most royal families, in England as 
well as in the North, claimed descent. Yet in the 
case of deities whose cult was wide-spread, such as 
that of Woden-Othin (by far the most frequent 
case), it would be unsafe to assume that tins was 
the original element. On the other hand, deities 
whose worship was more or less local, like 
Thdrgertfr HolgabrdOr, may very well have been 
regarded originally as ancestral spirits. In this 
connexion account is to be taken also of the 
hammgiur , or guardian-spirits of families, who 
are represented as similar to valkyries or warrior 
maidens. 

Lastly, mention must be made of the erfi —a 
word which in other Teutonic languages means 
inherited property, but in Scandinavian a wake or 
feast in honour of a dead person, especially the 
head of the house. Such feasts were often held 
on an immense scale, and many hundreds of per¬ 
sons invited. Large quantities of ale were then 
drunk in memory of the deceased—whence the ban¬ 
quet was also called erji-ol, a name which survived 
until recently in the northern English word arval. 
Towards the close of the feast the heir was for the 
first time allowed to occupy the vacant high seat. 
At religious festivals also it was customary to 
drink to departed relatives as well as to the gods. 

The Cult of the Dead among the Teutons will be 
fully described under art. Aryan liELIGION. 

LiTBRATuaa —Golther, Uandbuch der germanutchen Myth- 
ologie, Leipzig, 1896, p. 90 IT.; Mogk, in Paul, Urundriss dei 
germ. Phdologui^, Htrasahurg, 1900, iii. 249 IT. ; Meyer, Ger¬ 
manise he Mylhologie, Berlin, 1891, p. 69 ff. ; Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Iteligum of the Teutons, Boston, 1902, p. 28911. 

H. M. Chadwick. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD (Ugro-Finnic). — Ancestor-worship 
and cult of the dead is, so far as we can judge, the 
oldest form of religion among the Ugro-Finnic 
peoples. It iH almost the only form common to 
them all. Their places of sacrifice frequently 
stand in close proximity to their places of burial ; 
their images are chiefly representations of the 
dead ; their offerings are to oe explained by the 
needs (food, clothes, etc.) of the dead; and their 
whole system of magic seems in the main to aim 
at a union with the spirits of the dead. See artt. 
Finns, Lapps, Mordvinians, Ostiaks. 

Kaarlk Krohn. 

ANDAMANS. —X. The Country and the People. 
—The Andamans form the Northern portion of a 
string of islands, seven hundred miles long (the 
Nicobars forming the Southern portion), stretching 
across the Eastern side of the Ray of Bengal, be¬ 
tween Cape Negrais in Burma and Achin Head 
in Sumatra. Certain physiological facts, in com¬ 
bination with phenomena exhibited by the fauna 
and flora of the respective terminal countries, have 
long been held to point to the former existence of 
a continuous range of mountains, thought to be 
sub-aerial, between these two points. Assuming 
this opinion to be correct, the Andamans are, in 
their present condition, the summits of a sub¬ 
marine range, connected with the Arakan Yoma 
range of Burma, which has, at some time or other, 
become almost wholly submerged by a volcanic 


subsidence. This range need not have been more 
than the physically possible one of two hundred 
fathoms, to connect a long narrow peninsula 
jutting out from the Burma coast with the present 
Andaman group of islands. 

These considerations are of importance for the present pur¬ 
pose, as, aecoichuff to Porlinan (see Literature below), the 
tradition of Llie South Andaman, or Bojigngiji, group of tribes 
in that Maia Tomola, the' ancestral chief of the nation from 
which they all sprang, dispersed them after a cataclysm, which 
caused a subsidence of parts of a great island, divided it up 
into the present Andaman Islands, and drowned large numbers 
of the old inhabitants, together with manj large and tierce 
hcKNts that have since disappeared. He also notes, as tending 
to show the junction of the Andaman Islands with the main¬ 
land, Lhat, besides the South Andaman tiaditinn, the people of 
the Little Anduman have names tor annuals that do not now 
exist and which they cannot describe. 

Lying as they do in the track of a great com¬ 
merce, which has gone on for at least two thousand 
years, both from China and Japan westwards and 
from the Levant and India eastwards, the exist¬ 
ence of the Andamans lias been reported probably 
from the days of Ptolemy (MeCrmdle, Ancient 
India ax described by Ptolemy , 1885, p. 2J(i) under 
a variety of names, representing some form of 
Andaman, meaning a ‘monkey’ people, and indi¬ 
cating the savage aboriginal antagonists of the 
more civilized early population of India. As early 
as the 9th cent, the inhabitants of the islands 
were quite untruly described by Arab tra\ellers as 
cannibals (Reinaud, Relation dex voyages, 1846, 
i. 8)—a mistake that seems to have arisen from 
three observations of the old manners. The 
Andamanese attacked and murdered without pro¬ 
vocation every stranger they could seize on his 
landing, as one of the tribes does still ; they burnt 
his body (as they did in fact that of every enemy); 
and they had weird all-night danceB lound tires. 
Combine these three observations with the un- 

f trovoked murder of one of themselves and the 
ear aroused in ignorant mariners’ minds by such 
occurrences in a far land, century alter century, 
and a persistent charge of cannibalism is almost 
certain to be the result. This is a consideration 
of canlinal importance, as this false charge led 
to the Andamans being left severely alone until 
1857 (except for a brief period between 1789 and 
1796), when the British Government was forced 
to take steps to put a stop to murders of ship¬ 
wrecked crews by occupying the islands. The 
result is that there exists in the Andamans an 
aboriginal people uncon Laminated by outside in¬ 
fluences, whose religious ideas are of native giowth 
and exhibit the phenomena of a truly untutored 
philosophy. 

The Andamanese are naked pigmy savages, as 
low in civilization as almost any known upon 
earth, though close observation of them discloses 
the immense distance in mental development be¬ 
tween them and the highest of the brute beasts, 
one most notable fact being that they eat nothing 
raw, cooking all their food, however slightly, ana 
making pots for the purpose, and this from time 
immemorial. Their various tribes belong to one 
race, speaking varieties of one fundamental isolated 
language. They are the relics of a bygone Negrito 
population now represented by themselves, the 
Semangs of the Malay Peninsula, and the Aetas 
of the Philippines (these last two being much 
mixed with the surrounding peoples), who in very 
ancient times occupied the south-eastern portion 
of the Asiatic Continent and its outlying islands 
before the irruptions of the oldest of peoples whose 
existence, or traces of it, can now lie found there. 
In this view the Andamanese aie of extreme in¬ 
terest, as preserving in their persons and customs, 
owing to an indefinite number of centuries of com- 
lete isolation, the la*t pine leimiaat of the oldest 
ind of man in existence 
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2 . Character of the People. — In childhood the 
Andamanese are possessed of a bright intelligence, 
which, however, soon reaches its climax ; and the 
adult may be compared in this respect with the 
civilized child of ten or twelve. He nas never had 
any sort of agriculture, nor, until the English 
taught him the use of dogs, did he ever domesticate 
any kind of animal or bird, nor did he teacii him¬ 
self to turn turtle or to use hook and line in fishing. 
He cannot count, and all his ideas are hazy, in¬ 
accurate, and ill-defined. He has never developed, 
unaided, any idea of drawing or making a tally or 
record for any purpose, but he readily understands 
a sketch or plan when shown him. He soon be¬ 
comes mentally tired, and is apt to break down 
physically under mental training. 

He retains throughout life the main charac¬ 
teristics of the child : of very short but strong 
memory; suspicious of, but hospitable to, stran¬ 
gers ; ungrateful, imitative, and watchful of his com¬ 
panions and neighbours; vain and, under the spur 
of vanity, industrious and persevering ; teachable 
up to a quickly reached limit; fond of undefined 
games and practical jokes; too happy and careless 
to be affected in temperament by his superstitions ; 
too careless, indeed, to store water even for a 
voyage ; plucky but not courageous ; reckless only 
from ignorance or inappreciation of danger ; selfish, 
but not without generosity, chivalry, or a sense 
of honour; petulant, hasty of temper, entirely 
irresponsible and childish in action in his wrath, 
and equally quick to forget; aflectionate, lively 
in his movements, and exceedingly taking in his 
moments of good temper. At these times the 
Andamanese are gentle and pleasant to each other, 
considerate to the aged, the weakly or the help- 
lens, and to captives; kind to their wives and 
roud of their children, whom they often over-pet; 
ut when angered, cruel, jealous, treacherous, and 
vindictive, and always unstable. They are bright 
and merry companions, talkative, inquisitive, and 
restless, busy in their own pursuits, keen sports¬ 
men, and naturally independent, absorbed in the 
chase for sheer love of it and other physical occu¬ 
pations, and not lustful, indecent, or obscenely 
abusive. 

As the years advance they are apt to become 
intractable, masterful, and quarrelsome—a people 
to like but not to trust. Exceedingly conservative 
and bound up m ancestral custom, and not amenable 
to civilization, all the teaching of years bestowed 
on some of them has introduced no abstract ideas 
among the tribesmen, and changed no habit in 
practical matters affecting comfort, health, and 
mode of life. Irresponsibility is a characteristic, 
though instances of a keen sense of responsibility 
are not wanting. The intelligence of the women 
is good, though not, as a rule, equal to that of 
the men. In old age, however, they frequently 
exhibit a considerable mental capacity which is 
respected. 

There is no idea of government, but to each 
tribe and to every sept of it belongs a recognized 
chief, who commands a limited respect and such 
obedience as the self-interest of the other indi¬ 
vidual men of the tribe or sept dictates. There is 
no social status that is not personally acquired on 
account of some admitted superiority, mental or 
physical. Property is communal, as is all the land ; 
and the ideas as to individual possessions, even as 
to children, are but rudimentary, and are accom¬ 
panied by an incipient tabu of the property belong¬ 
ing to a chief. Custom is the only law, and the 
only explanation of social actions or of the form 
ana adornment of manufactured articles. In the 
religious ideas of such a people as this, religion is 
seen in its most primitive form. 

3. Religion. —The religion is simple animism, 


and consists of fear of the evil spirits of the wood, 
the sea, disease, and ancestors, and of avoidance of 
acts traditionally displeasing to them, and this in 
spite of an abundance of mythological tales told 
in a confused, disjointed manner. There is neither 
ceremonial worship nor propitiation. There is an 
anthropomorphic deity, Puluga, the cause of all 
tilings, w hom it is not, however, necessary to pro¬ 
pitiate, though sins, i.e. acts displeasing to him, 
are avoided for fear of damage to the products of 
the jungle. Puluga now dwells in the sky, but 
used to live on the top of Saddle Peak, their highest 
mountain. The Andamanese have an idea that 
the ‘ soul * after death will go under the earth by 
an aerial bridge, hut there is no heaven or hell, 
nor any idea of a bodily resurrection in a religious 
sense. There is much active faith in dreams, 
which sometimes control subsequent conduct, and 
in the utterances of ‘ wise men,’ dreamers of pro 
phetic dreams, gifted with second sight and power 
to communicate with spirits and to bring about 
good and hail fortune. These practise an embryonic 
magic and witchcraft to suen personal profit, by 
means of good things tabued to themselves, as 
these people appreciate. There are no oaths, 
covenants, or ordeals, nor are there any forms of 
appeal to supernatural powers. 

Puluga, who is fundamentally identifiable with 
some definiteness with the storm ( vmluga ), despite 
his confusion with ancestral chiefs, has so many 
attributes of the Deity that it is fair to tratis 
late the term by ‘God.* He has, however, a wife 
and a family of one son and many daughters. 
He transmits his orders through his son to his 
daughters the Morowin, who are his messengers. 
He has no authority ovei the evil spirits, and con¬ 
tents himself with pointing out to them offenders 
against himself. The two great evil, i.e. harmful, 
spirits are Erem-ehauga of the forest and Juruwin 
of the sea. Like Puluga, both have wives and 
families. The minor evil spirits are Nila, and a 
numeious class, the Choi, who are practically 
spirits of disease. The sun is the wife of the 
moon, and the stars are their children, dwelling 
near Puluga ; hut there is no trace of sun-worship, 
though the Andamanese twang their hows and 
‘chaff’ the moon during an eclipse; and a solar 
eclipse frightens them, keeping them silent. 

The Andamanese idea of a soul arises out of his 
reflexion in water, and not out of his shadow 
which follows him about. His reflexion is his 
spirit, which goes after death to anothei jangle 
world ( chaitan ) under the earth, which is flat and 
supported on an immense palm tree. There the 
spirit repeats the life here, visits the earth occa¬ 
sionally, and has a distinct tendency to trans¬ 
migration into other beings and creatures. Every 
child conceived has had a prior existence, and the 
theory of metempsychosis appears in many other 
superstitions, notably in naming a second child 
after a previous dead one (because the spirit of 
the former babe has been transferred to the present 
one), and in the recognition of all natives of India 
and the Far East as chnuga , or persons endowed 
with the spirits of their ancestors. 

4. Superstitions. — The superstitions and myth¬ 
ology of the Andamanese are the direct outcome 
of their beliefs in relation to spirits. Thus fire 
frightens Erem-chauga, lit. ‘ Forest-ghost,’ so it is 
always carried (the practical reason is that the 
Andamanese are the only people known who have 
never been able to ‘make’ fire). To avoid offend¬ 
ing the sun and the moon, they keep silence at their 
rise. Puluga shows himself in the storm, and so 
they appease him by throwing explosive leaves on 
the fire, and deter him by burning beeswax, lie- 
cause he does not like tne smell. Earthquakes 
are the sport of the ancestors. There are lucky 
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and unlucky actions, but not many, and a few 
omens and charms. Animals and birds are credited 
with human capacities. For instance, murdered 
persons have been found with heavy stones placed 
on them, and with stones placed along the patnway. 
Every Andamanese knows that this is a warning 
to the birds not to tell the English that the men 
have been murdered, but that the murderers have 
passed along the path in front. Primitive sim¬ 
plicity here comes to the surface, as the presence 
of the stones tells an Englishman who understands 
the signs exactly what has happened. 

5. Mythology .—The great bulk of the Anda¬ 
manese mythology turns on Puluga and his doings 
with Tomo, the first ancestor; to him and his 
wife Puluga brought fire and taught all the arts, 
and for them he created everything. This line of 
belief is still alive, and everything natural that is 
new is attributed to Puluga. Thus, when the 
Andamanese were introduced to the volcano on 
Barren Island, seeing the smoke from the top, 
they at once named it Molntarchona, ‘ Smoke 
Island,’ and said the fire was Puluga’s. The next 
most important element in their mythology is the 
story of the cataclysm which engulfed the islands, 
and was, of course, caused by Puluga. It separ¬ 
ated the population and destroyed the fire, winch 
was afterwards stolen by Luratut, the kingfisher, 
and restored to the people. The population previous 
to the cataclysm became the cJiauga, or ‘ ghostly 
ancestors.’ Other stories relate in ja fanciful way 
the origin of customs (e.g. tatuing and dancing), 
the arts, articles of food, harmful spirits, and soon. 
An important ethnological item in these stories is 
the constant presence of the ideas of metempsy¬ 
chosis, and of metamorphosis into animals, hsn, 
birds, stones, and other objects in nature. Indeed, 
the fauna chiefly known to the Andamanese are 
ancestors changed supematurally into animals. 

6. Customs. —There are rudimentary initiatory 
ceremonies for both males and females connected 
w ith arrival at puberty and marriageability, and 
pointing to a limited tabu, but they are not accom¬ 
panied by the communication of any secrets or by 
any religious ceremony. The women also practise 
a limited tabu as to food during menstruation and 
pregnancy. The idea of tabu doeH undoubtedly 
exist as to food, and every man has through life 
hiB own tabued article. This is, however, usually 
something observed to disagree with him in child¬ 
hood or to be unpalatable. Tatuing is partly 
ceremonial, and the perpetual evening dancing 
also becomes ceremonial on occasion. Neither has 
any religious significance, and the songs accom¬ 
panying the dances rarely relate to beliefs and 
superstitions. Among the games, mock burials 
and ‘ghost’ hunts are favourites. Religion does 
not enter into the naming customs, except possibly 
into the ‘flower’ names for girls, which are be¬ 
stowed after some one of sixteen selected trees 
which happen to be in flower at the time they 
reach puberty. 

The Andamanese are monogamous, and by pre¬ 
ference, but not necessarily, exogamous as regards 
sept, and endogamous as regards tribe, or more 
strictly, group. Marriages are not religious, but 
are attended with distinct ceremonies. Betrothal 
accounted as marriage is recognized, and the mar¬ 
riage relations are somewhat complicated, and 
quite as strictly observed as among civilized com¬ 
munities. Deaths occasion loud lamentations from 
all connected with the deceased. Burial in the 
ground and exposure in trees, as an honour, are 
practised. A death causes an encampment to be 
ceremonially marked, and to be deserted for about 
three months, and burial spots are also marked 
and avoided. Mourning is observed by smearing 
the head with grey clay and refraining from danc¬ 


ing for the above period. After some months the 
bones of the deceased are washed, broken up, and 
made into ornaments. To these great- importance 
is attached as mementoes of the deceased, and they 
are believed to stop pain and cure diseases by simple 
application to the diseased part. The skull is tied 
round the neck and worn down the back, usually, 
but not always, by the widow, widower, or nearest 
relative. Mourning closes with a ceremonial dance 
and the removal of the clay. The ceremonies con¬ 
nected with the disposal of the dead are conven¬ 
tional, reverential, and by no means without 
elaboration in detail. 

Litkraturk.—E. H. Man, Aboriginal Inhabitants of the 
Andaman Inlands, London, 1883; M. V. Portman, Uistory of 
our Relations with the Andamanese, Calcutta (Government), 
1898; R. C. Temple, Census of India, 1901, vol. iii. ( The 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands’), Calcutta (Government), 1903. 

It. C. Templk. 

ANDEANS.—1. The pre-Inca people.—For 
the study of the Andean religions it is necessary to 
take account of a civilization which flourished long 
before the rise of the Incas; because the later 
power inherited some of the names, and w’itli them 
the religious belief, of the more ancient people. 
Near the south shore of Lake Titicaca, now over 
12,000 feet above the sea-level, there are very ex¬ 
tensive ruins of a most remarkable character. They 
are of such great extent that there must have 
been a very large population in the vicinity; the 
stones are of such size, and any possible quarry so 
distant, that the people must have been possessed 
of very remarkable mechanical skill ; and they are 
cut ami carved with such accuracy and precision 
that the workers must have been skilful masons. 
The mouldings and symmetrical ornamentation 
show most accurate measurements, and no want 
of artistic taste. There were numerous statues, 
and much detailed carving. The monoliths are so 
enormous, one of them 36 feet by 7, another 26 
feet by 16 by 6, that they are excelled in size only 
by the obelisks and statues of Egypt.* The ancient 
people who built them may well receive the name 
of the monolithic people, forming a monolithic 
empire.! Universal tradition points to the south 
as the direction whence they came. The building 
of Tiahuanacu, as the ruins are now called, necessi¬ 
tated a great population, mechanical skill—the 
result of long ages of civilization—and abundant 
supplies of tuod.t It appears ceitain that the 
region could not have been at its present elevation. 
At 12,500 feet no corn will ripen, and the country 
can sustain only a very sparse population. The 
monolithic builders cannot have worked at that 
elevation, or anything like it. The early Spanish 
writers give unanimous evidence that the ruins of 
Tiahuanacu were built long before the time of the 
Incas. § 

2. Pre-Inca religion.—The only clue to the re¬ 
ligion of the monolithic people is to be found in a 
famous doorway cut out of one enormous stone. 
‘The masonry is excellent throughout, and all the 
lines are as straight, the angles as square, and the 
surfaces as level as could tie produced by any good 
workman of the present day. || The length of the 

* The Megalithic Age of Peru, by Sir Clements Markham, 
American Congress, Stuttgart, 1904. 

t The heat recent accounts are by Richard Inwards, The 
Temple of the Andes (1889), and by Le Comte de Creqm Mont- 
fort, Mission Scientifigue Fran?aise, Travaux et Fouilles de 
Tiahuanaoo , 1903. 

I See Archceologia, vol. lviii. (2nd series, p. 73), on the transport 
of monoliths for Stonehenge and in Egypt. All needful appl£ 
ances existed in the Stone Age, but a large population or com¬ 
mand of men was essential. The date of Stonehenge is now 
placed at 1800 l».c., or 3700 years ago. 

§ Cieza de I^eon, cap. cv. pp. 374-879; Garcilasso de la Vega, 
i. pp. 71, 76, 210, 212, ii. 307 ; Acosta, pp. 71, 410. These refer¬ 
ences are to the present writer's translations (Ilakluyt Societj ) 
8 ee also Relaciones Geoaraficas de Indias, ii. p. 66. 

|| Inwards The Temple of the Andes, p. 21. 
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monolith is over 13 ft., and the opening of the 
doorway 4 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 9 in. Above the door¬ 
way there is much carving. There is a cential 
figure with many symbols and accessories. Then; 
are rays round the head ; in each hand there is a 
sort of sceptre ending with heads of birds, the 
marks on the dress are the same as those round a 
golden representation of the sun of the Incanal 
times, denoting the Inca months Carruiy and Ccapac 
liny mi. It is the work of a highly skilled mason, 
but not of a sculptor. On each side of the central 
figure there are three rows of kneeling figures, 
eight in each row. They all hold sceptres, and are 
crowned. Those on one side have the heads of 
men, and on the other those of birds. Underneath 
there is a beautifully designed ornament running 
along the length of the stone, consisting of rectan¬ 
gular patterns, ending with birds’ heads, and three 
human heads similarly ornamented. This central 
figure may, the present writer thinks, be assumed 
to represent the deity worshipped by all the chiefs 
of the people and all the animal creation. Hut 
there must nave been an interval of many centuries 
between the fall of the monolithic empire, caused 
by the region becoming uninhabitable for a large 
population, and the rise of that of the Incas, 
when the old empire fell to pieces, the Andean 
region must have been occupied by many tribes, 
and the old language naturally broken up into 
dialects. One, spoken in the basin of Lake Titicaca, 
received the name of Aymnra from the Jesuit 
missionaries of Juli ; another spoken in the region 
of the Incas was called Quichua by the first 
Spaniard who wrote its grammar; another dialect 
was spoken further north. Eventually, some five 
centuries before the arrival of the Spaniards, the 
Incas began to form another great empire, and 
their language prevailed over the others. 

3. The Incas.—There had been a long interval 
of disintegration. Nevertheless, all memory of the 
monolithic empire had not been lost. There were 
myths telling how the great God first made Himself 
known at Lake Titicaca, how the sun first, appeared 
there, and how the first man was created there.* 
But the main tradition was the revelation of the 
almighty God, named Viracoclia, who is carved 
with his adoring worshippers on the monolithic 
doorway. His worship was maintained by chiefs 
and learned men, after the old empire nad dis¬ 
appeared, and was inherited by the Incas. Some 
other names were handed down as attributes of 
the almighty God. The chief of these were Con, 
Ilia , Tic si, Pachayachachi, Pachacamac. The 
meaning of Con is unknown. Ilia meanB light. 
Ticsi is said to be a founder. The anonymous 
Jesuit explains the word as Principium rerum sine 
nrincipio. The derivation of Viracocha is lost to us. 
Two authorities [ say that the first part of the 
word is a corruption of pirua, a depositary or 
abode. The primary meaning of c.ocha is a lake, 
but here it is said to mean an abyss, profundity, 
smace—‘Dweller in snace.’ Pachayachachi and 
Pachacaouic are attributes of the deity. Pacha 
means time or place, also the univeise, yackachi 
a teacher, cam/tc to rule or govern—‘The teacher 
and rulei of the universe.’ The name Viracocha 
sufficed to convey to the minds of the Incas the 
idea of a Supreme Creator, yet they added other 
terms to it, intended to express some of the attri¬ 
butes of the deity .X 

4. Viracocha.—The Incas, with their Amautas 

* The Titicaca myths are related by Qarcllasno de la Vega, 
Cieza de Leon, Molina, Betanzos, Salcamayhua, and the anony¬ 
mous Jesuit, and in the official history of Sarmiento. They 
are not mentioned by Balboa, Montesinos, Acosta, or San- 
Uliana. 

t Montesinos and the anonymous Jesuit. 

1 The best essay on the word Viracocha is by Don I Leonardo 
Villar (Lima, 1887) 


(wise men) and Quipucamayocs (registrars), cer¬ 
tainly worshipped the Supreme Being under the 
name of Viracocha, having received the tradition 
from remote ages, and they looked upon all other 
deities as his servants, ordained to do his will. 
An Inca Indian, named Pachacuti Yamqui Salca¬ 
mayhua, who wrote early in the 17th cent., men¬ 
tions another being as having been made known in 
the early times, whose fame was handed down by 
tradition. This was Tonapa, also called Tarapaca 
and Pachaccan. He is also mentioned by Sarmiento 
as a servant of Viracoclia. The details about him 
are puerile. It is possible that Tonapa lepresents 
a solar myth. The name occurs with that of the 
creator in some of the Inca hymns. 

The Incas certainly worshipped Viracocha, the 
supreme creator of all things, but they appioached 
him as an unknown god, who to them was shrouded 
in mystery. They cried to him to be taught where 
lie was, that they might know and understand 
him ; and they recognized that the sun, the moon, 
and the seasons were ordained and ordered by him. 
They sought to know the will of the Deity, and 
prayed for comfort and support. 

5. Some hymns of the Incas have been pre¬ 
served by Salcamayhua, hut in a very corrupt 
form, and it is diificult to make out their exact 
meaning in English;* but they are so important 
for a correct estimate of the Peruvian religion that 
it seems desirable to give English versions oi two 
of the hymns. 

L 

* O Viracocha ' Lord of ths Universe, 

Now art thou male, 

Now art thou female, 

Lord of lirai ' Lord of generation t f 
Can diMimtion bo employed 
To learn where thou art? 

If away , where art thou 1 
Whether thou art above. 

Whether thou art below, 

Whether thou art around 
Thy royal throne and sceptre, 

O hear me' 

From the heaven altove. 

From the *ea below. 

Where er thou art, 

O Creator of the world, 

O Maker of man, 

I/ird of all lordii, 

To thee alone, 

With e\e» that fail, 

V llh longing to know thee, 

I come to thee 
To know thee, 

To understand thee. 

Thou soest me, 

Thou knowest me. 

The Sun, the Moon, 

The day, the night, 

Spring and winter, 

They all travel. 

Not ordained In vain. 

From appointed pl.n’es 
To their destination* ; 

They duly arrive 
Whithersoever may be ordained. 

Thou holdest them 
Under thy sceptre. 

Thou boldest them. 

O hear me ' 

Let me be thy chosen; 

Do riot suffer 
That I should tire. 

That 1 should die.’ 


• They were originally printed in the corrupt (Quichua, exactly 
as in the muuusrript, in the present writer’s translation of 
Salcamayhua (Hakluyt Society, 187S) Ximenez de la Kspada 
brought out a Spanish edition in 1879, printing the hymns In 
quichua <n the same way. Don Samuel A. Lafone Quevedo then 
took the Quichua in hand, and, with the able assistance of Padre 
Mossi, ths author of 0110 of the latest Quichua dictionaries, 
numerous emendations were made, and still more corrections in 
the separations of words. The text was thus made sufficiently 
intelligible to hear translation into Spanish (Ensayn Milologico 
Los /hrnnon sagrados de los Reyes del Vuzcos, from S. A. I^iione 
Quevedo, Talleres del Museo de La Plata, 1892). 

analogous to the Hindu Ltnga and IWf 
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• Come, then, 

Grand an the heavens, 

Lord over the earth, 

Creator of all thingu, 

Creator of man ' 

Ever I adore thee ; 

Fainting, with my eve 
Hid under the laches. 

Thee am 1 Reeking, 

To look u))on thee, 

Like as on a river,* 

Like as on the H)>rm^a, 
vith tin 

fort i ) Lo 
A< i laim thy will, 

Help me, O Lord 1 
I muse nij voice 
With ail praise, 

Thinking on thy will 
And doing it. 

We will rejoice, 

We will he glad, 

8 o he it for evermore.' 

6 . Huacas.—Subordinate to Viracocha, to whom 
a temple was dedicated in the great square of 
Cuzco, the worship of the Sun, Moon, Lightning, 
and of certain deities, called Huacas , wrh ordained. 
When the empire of the Incas rose to greatness, 
there was a complicated ritual, with special cere¬ 
monies, festivals, and sacrifices for each month. 
Our information is mainly derived from the first 
Spaniards who came to Peru and wrote narratives. 
Tney were soldiers, lawyers, in two instances 
natives, hut chiefly priests who were full of 
pre-conceived ideas.t ft is not always easy to 
separate their pre-conceptions and the results of 
their leading questions from the actual facts they 
were told. It is still more difficult to reach the 
exact nature of the beliefs of a people, when we 
have reports only of their ceremonies and of their 
outward worship. 

The people were divided into ayllus or tribes, 
which had a close analogy to the Roman gens. 
Kvery ayllu had a common huaca or sacred object 
of worship, which was called vaccarina. The 
chief vaccarina of the Inca ayllu was the Sun. 
The Incas were children of the Sun. But there 
was another very sacred huaca , which iB often 
mentioned in Inca history, and to which a legend 
was attached.t 

The origin of the Incas is connected with this 
huaca. Kour brothers and four sisters are said to 
have issued from ‘windows* at a place called 
Paccan-tavipu (some leagues south of Cuzoo), two 
words meaning 'the tavern of the dawn.’ Their 
leader was Manco Capac, the first sovereign Inca. 
They had many followers, and they advanced north¬ 
wards to occupy the valley of Cuzco. During the 
march one of tlie brothers was turned to stone at 
a place called Huanacauri. This is the legend. 
Next to the celestial bodies, this huaca of Huana¬ 
cauri became the most sacred object of worship. 
It was three miles from Cuzco. Very elaborate 
sacrifices were offered to it, and it was at Huana¬ 
cauri that the great festival was celebrated, when 
the Inca youths went through their ordeals previous 
to receiving knighthood. But the exact position 
of the Huanacauri huaca in the Inca religion is 

* The wine idea m in the 42nd Pwlm. 

t The moat important work on the religion of Peru was written 
about 1676 by a priest named Criitovai de Molina, who lived at 
Cuzco, and was a master of the Quichua language. The present 
writer’s translation, from the original manuscript, was printed 
for the Hakluyt Society in 1872. 

In August, 1906, Dr. Pietschmann. the librarian of the Gottin¬ 
gen University, published the official history of the Incas, bv 
Sarmlento. It was written in 1672 from information received 
from over 80 members of the Inca family, to whom the history 
was read, and whose suggestions and corrections were adopted. 
The manuscript had been in the Gottingen library since 1780. 
This work will be found to be the most authentic and valuable 
history of the Incas in existence. 

f According to Arriaga, the word paccarina means ' wor¬ 
shipped.’ It oomes from paecari , ‘ the dawn,’ whence paccarutca, 
’birth’ or 'origin'; and paccarina would be the ‘original 
ancestor.’ 


not clear. It was certainly a very important one 
in the traditions of the Inca ayllu. 

7. Ancestor - worship. — The other ayllus had 
various beasts or birds, natural objects or mummies, 
as their paccarinas. 11 was the worship of ancestors 
by the side of tlie worship of celestial bodies. The 
mallquis , or bodies of the dead, were preserved, and 
treated with the greatest res]>ect. Jn the mountains 
round Cuzco and in the Yueay valley they were 
kept in caves faced with masonry. In the basin of 
Lake Titicaca they weie preserved in towers called 
chulpns. Those at Sillustam are circular, and 
carefully built with ashlar masonry. I11 Quito 
the dead were interred in mounds called tola. 

The bodies of the Incas were preserved with 
extreme care, and it is stated, in the official report 
of Karmiento, that the special huaca or idol of 
each Inca was kept with the mummy (Sariniento, 
Hist.). There were servants for the mummies of 
the sovereigns, and estates for their maintenance 
The names of seven of the so-called idols have 
been preserved ; and they do not support the idea 
that they were idols in onr sense of the word, but 
rather insignia or commemorative ornaments, per¬ 
haps in the nature of venates , used by each sove¬ 
reign in his lifetime. It was a custom, not only as 
regards the Inca mallquis but among all classes 
of the people, to place with the dead, offerings 
of food and other things required by them when 
living. 'Phis custom has never been eradicated, 
and even now it is practised secretly in many 
parts of Pern. The belief which originated this 
custom, and which has caused its continuance even 
to the present day, must have been very deeply 
seated. It is exceedingly difficult to acquire a 
complete understanding of the ideas of another 
race of people which give rise to special customs. 
But tlie present writer was well acquainted with 
an old priest, Dr. Pablo P. Justiniani, a lineal 
descendant of the Incas," whose intense sympathy 
for his people enabled him to comprehend their 
ideas, if any one ever did so. He told the present 
writer that they felt a certainty that their dead 
continued to exist apart from their bodies, and 
that they had needs, but spiritual, not corporeal 
needs. They were certain of this because many 
of them had seen their dead. Don Pablo attri¬ 
buted this conviction to appearances in dreams 
and visions. Of a future state of rewards and 
punishments they do not appear to have had any 
idea in the time of the Incas, only the convic¬ 
tion that their ancestors continued to exist after 
death. In this state they were souls without 
bodies, but still with needs and requirements, not 
corporeal, but spiritual. Thence arose the strange 
belief that all things had souls as well as their 
material parts, and that the spirits of the dead 
needed the souls or spiritual parts of food, clmlia, 
coca, llamas, even clothing. By placing the cor- 

K real parts of these things with the dead, it was 
lieved that their souls or spiritual essences were 
conveyed, through prayer and certain ceremonies, 
to the souls of the dead. This belief was so deeply 
impressed on the Inca people that it survived all 
subsequent persecution. The practice existed 

* Inca Hua\ 11a Capac. 

I 

Manco Inca. 

I 

Harm Tupuc Usea = Pedro Ortiz de Orus. 

Catalina Orti*«=Luia Justiniaui. 

Luis Justiniani. 

Nicolo JuHtiniani. 

Juato Pastor Juntiniani. 

Dr. Don Pablo Policarpo Justin last 
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aecietly fifty years ago to some extent, as Doi 
Pablo informed us. The present writer is to! 
by Baron Erland Nordenskiold, who returned fror 
Peru in the year 1906, that the practice still exists. 
This appears to have been the position of the Inci 
worship of their ancestors, possibly accompaniec 
by some idea of intercession. Like the sovereigr 
Incas, each ayllu had a paccarina or so-callec 
idol, represented by a hill or other natural object 
occasionally by an image. This was apart from 
the household conopa, to be noticed presently. 

8 . Priesthood.—The complicated ceienionial wor 
ship of the Incas neeessit«.u»d % great body of priest 
and ministers. The f'lllac umu (lit. ‘the head giv 
nig counsel’) was the chief of the Inca hieiarchy. 
Next in rank were the VilIras. Then there were 
the sacrificing priests, oi IJar/taycuna, special priests 
and virgins of the Sun, the puests and servants of 
the huacas , the soothsayers and wizards, the Huacap 
Eimarhi , or receiver of oracles, and a host of record¬ 
ers and servants. For the support of this hierarchy 
large revenues were assigned. 

9. Festivals.—The Peruvian ceremonial systen 
was very closely connet ted with the course of the 
year, the sowing and planting seasons, the irriga¬ 
tion, the harvest, and consequently with the course 
of the sun. The year was a solar year, divided 
into twelve months and some intercalary days, 
and it was necessary to asceitain the times of the 
equinoxes and solstices. Pillars were erected to 
determine the time of the solstices, and the time 
of the equinoxes was observed by a stone column 
in the centre of a circular level platform called 
Inti-huatana. There was one in the square before 
the Temple of the Sun at Cuzco, another at Pisac, 
and others in dillerent parts of Peiu. Each month 
had its special festival. 

The first month, 22 June to 22 July, was called 
Intip Rnymi. Many llamas were sacrificed to 
the Sun, amid ceremonies of gTeat magnificence. 
The next month was called Chahuarquiz, the 
season of ploughing the land. It was also called 
Tarvuy-qudla or the sowing month. Prayers were 
made for a good harvest. The people chanted a 
song called Yahuayra, and sacrifices were offered. 
Next came the month Yapaguis , the season 
of sowing the land, when the Sit tut festival was 
solemnized. The rains commenced, and it was a 
time of sickness. Four hundied warriors stood in 
the great square, a hundred facing each of the 
cardinal points. The priests shouted, ‘Go forth, 
all evils,’ and the four parties started in four direc¬ 
tions, shouting, ‘Go forth, all evils.’ They ran 
until they came to rivers, where they bathed and 
washed their arms. The Inca and the people also 
bathed, and there were ceiemonies for driving 
away sickness at the doors of all the houses. 

Ccoya-raymi was the Moon festival, the expia¬ 
tory feast being at night. It was a time for 
weaving fine cloth. Uma-raymi was the month 
in which one of the great huaca festivals was 
celebrated for the initiation of aspirants. It took 
place at Huanacauri. The youths, after going 
through certain exercises and penances, were ad¬ 
mitted to knighthood. The month of Ayanuirca 
w'as in November and December. Next followed 
Ccapac-raymi, one of the three principal festivals 
of the year. There w’as another ceremony of ad¬ 
mitting youths to manhood at Huanacauri, which 
was conducted with great magnificence. Camay 
w T as the month of martial exercises, and also the 
hatun-poccoy , or great ripening. The next month 
was Parha-porcoy , or the small ripening, when the 
festival of the mosoc nma was celebrated, and the 
new fire for the altar before the Sun was kindled. 
The Ayrihua came next, being the beginning of 
harvest. The offerings of maize were brought to 
the temples of the Cieator and of tiie Sun, youths 


and maidens, in procession, singing a harvest song 
called yaravi. The harvesting month was Aymu - 
ray in May and June. 

zo. Human sacrifice.—The religious ceremonies 
included burnt-offerings in great profusion. The 
present writer formerly held that the weight of 
evidence was, on the whole, that there were no 
human sacrifices. He felt this to be remarkable, 
for the idea of propitiatory sacrifice is to offer the 
best and moRt loved, as in the cases of Isaac and 
Jephthah’s daughter. He held that the Peruvian 
sacrifices were more in the nature of thanksgiving 
than of propitiatory offerings. But the authorita¬ 
tive evidence of Molina and Sarnuento has leo 
him to modify this view. On extraordinary occa¬ 
sions, two children, a male and a female, w^ere first 
strangled and then included in the burnt-offerings. 
Such occasions were the celebration of great vic¬ 
tories, or the commencement of wars, and the 
Huaca festival at Huanacauri. 

XI. Sun-worship. — Nearly all the ceremonies 
were connected with agriculture and with the 
course of the sun, so that it was natural that the 

1 should be the chief object of adoration with 
the people. But some shrewd remarks on the 
subject are recorded of one or two of the Incas (by 
Garcilasso de la Vega, Cumin. Heal.). Seeing that 
the Sun had to accomplish its circle every year, 
they concluded that it must have a master. It 
w T a.M the same thought as that of Omar Khay¬ 
yam : 

•Anti that inverted Howl they call the Skv, 

Whereunder crawling coop’d, we live and die, 

Lift not vour hands to It tor help—for It 
As impntentl> mows rs jou or I.’ 

So they turned to Vnacocha, the Cieator obeyed 
by the sun and all living things, as the chief object 
:>! their adoration. 

12. Government.—The religious beliefs of the 
people away from Cuzco were connected with 
Jieir mode of life and their environment. It seems 
iesirable to give a short account of the rural life 
>f the people, and of the administrative organiza¬ 
tion of Inca rule. It was, in fact, pure socialism 
—a system which can exist only under a despotism. 
Several very able Spanish law yers, notably Polo de 
Ondegaido and Santillana, were employed, soon 
after the conquest, to investigate and report upon 
the Incarial system of government. Reliance may 
be placed upon the correctness of the details they 
sollected. It appears that the whole of the peonies 
were divided into ten classes, according to their 
ages and ability to work. 

1 . Mosoc aparxc (baby), ‘ newly begun,’ JuRt born 

2. Saya huarrna (child), 4 standing boy/age 2 to a 

3. Macta punc (child that can walk), age (5 to 8 . 

4. Tlanta rt(juisic (bread receiver), about 8. 

6 . I‘ucllac huarrna (playing boy), 8 to 16 

fl. Cuea pelle.c (coca picker), very light work, 16 to 20. 

7. Yma huayna (as a youth), light work, 20 to 28. 

8 Pune (able-bodied), tribute service, 28 to 60 

0. Chaupi ruccu (elderly), light work, 60 to GO. 

10. Puflttc ruocu (dotage), no work, over 60 
The Puric was the unit of administration, the 
ther classes being dependent on him. A Parham 
vas 100 Purics under a Parham-r runny or or Cen 
urion. 1000 Purics were under a Huaranra 
amayoc, or officer over a thousand, and the Hunu 
nmayoc governed the whole ayllu or gem of 
0,000 Purics. There were four Viceroys over the 
our provinces, who w-ere called Turuyricor (‘He 
vho sees all ’). There were also a reporter on vital 
itatistics and an officer to investigate and report 
jpon charges and accidents, one to each ayllu. The 
land belonged to the people in their ay)lus. The 
iroduce was divided between the Inca (government), 
he Huaca (church), and the Huacrha (people) 
he Hocks were divided between Inca (govern 
lent) and Huarcha (the people). When the people 
orked for the Government, they w-ere fed ny the 
nea, and not from their own share of the proiluce. 
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Thns the land belonged to the whole ayllu , and 
each able-bodied member, or Puric , had a right to 
hie share of the harvest, provided that he had been 
present at the sowing. No one who had been absent 
at the sowing could receive a share of the harvest. 
The population was very great, and increased 
rapidly ; but the evils of minute sub-division were 
avoided by the system of Mitimnes , or colonists.* 

13. Various cults.—The worship of Viracocha, 
the Supreme Being, was restricted mainly to the 
Incas and learned men. The worship of the Sun 
was more extended, and was the religion of all 
who took part in the festivals of the Tncas ; but the 
religion of the mass of the people was different. 
Each ayllu had its pnccarina , with its lestival 
and worship. But each Puric , or head of a family, 
believed that all things in nature had an ideal or 
soul which ruled and guided them, and to which 
they might pray for help. Thus there was a soul 
or ideal of the maize and other harvests, of the 
llamas, and of all things that influenced their daily 
life. They made statues or other representations 
of these objects, and prayed and sacrificed to them 
for healthy flocks and abundant harvests. The 
statues were made of pottery or stone, sometimes 
of the precious metals, and were called huaca or 
conopa. In Huarochiri, and, no doubt, in other 
provinces, the people had mythological stories of 
great interest in the study of their folk-lore ; and 
the discovery of the remaining reports on the 
extirpation of idolatry will throw further light on 
the religion of the Peruvian people. + 

14. Oracles.--The valleys on the coast, from 
Nasca to the Rimac, were occupied by people of 
the same race and language as the Incas, and 
at Nasca there are marvellous irrigation works. 
Here the ocean and its inhabitants received the 
worship that w-aH given to other powers of nature 
in the Sierra ; and there were two or more famous 
oracles to which people resorted from great dis¬ 
tances. One was at Rimac, w hence the name of 
Lima, the modern capital of Peru. Another famous 
temple was on the coast,, at a place called Pacha- 
caniac. Raised on an eminence, wuth an extensive 
city at its feet, the oracle itself appears to have 
beeri a fish nmtypn , which was supposed to give 
answers to the questions of pilgrims. 

There was no temple to the Supreme Being at Pachacamac. 
The word it ' lbute of the Almighty Creator. But 

in thi of tin’ , Many other 

planes received names from deifies or festivals, 
another Pachacamac near Tumipampa. Vilca (sacred), Huaca 
(church), and llaymi (festival) form parts of the names of 
several places in Peru. The great, temple at Pachacamac on 
the coast was dedicated to two conopas of the coast people, 
a flsh-deitv and a fox-deitv, which became famous oracles. 
Pilgi 

up at the foot of the temple. It was falling to ruin when the 
Spaniards arrived. 

15. An unknown civilized people conquered by 
the Incas.—There was another civilized people 
along the northern part of the coast of Peru, quite 
distinct from the Andean tribes, but finally con¬ 
quered by the Incas. We have evidence of their 
civilization from the contents of the tombs 
examined by Reiss and Stubel at Ancon. We 
have further evidence in the great palace of the 
‘ Gran Cliimu ’ near Truxillo, and Balboa has 
preserved a tradition of their anival by sea and 
landing at Lambayeque, which also throws a little 
light on their superstitions.^ There is a grammar 
of their language, which is totally unlike any 

* Polo de Ondegardo, 162 ; Santillana. 

t Extirpation dr la idolatna del Peru, por el Padre Pedro 
Pablo Joseph de Arriaga (Lima, 1621). Arriaga says be de¬ 
stroyed 600 huacas and 2418 conopat in one province. Narra¬ 
tives of the False Gods and Superstitions of the Indians of the 
Province of Uuarochin, by Dr. Francisco de Avila, 1608 (see the 
present writer's tr. tor the Hakluyt Society). 

t Miscellanea Austral, por Miguel Uavello Ballioa, written 
between 1676 and 1686. Truncated into French, and published 
in the series of Ternaux-Compans, 1840. 


Andean dialect.* But there is no account of the 
religion of this strange civilized nation of the 
Peruvian coast, now’ practically extinct. 

Quito w r as conquered by the last great and 
undisputed sovereign of the Inca dynasty ; but 
though there is a w ork on the former Scyris rulers 
of Quito, the accounts in it are comparatively 
modern and of doubtful authority. We have no 
narratives giving details respecting the religious 
belief of the Quito people previous to the conquest 
by the Inca H uayna Ccapac. It is stated that they 
worshipped the Sun.t 

16. Tne Chibchas.-—Farther north there was a 
civilized people, the Chibchas, of whose religion 
there is some account. Their land is where the 
Andes divide into three cordilleras, with the three 
great rivers of Magdalena, Cauca, and Atrato 
flow’ing northwards between them into the Car¬ 
ibbean Sea. The Chibchas dwelt on the table¬ 
lands of Bogota and Tunja, with their river Funza 
flowing to the Magdalena, their eastern drainage 
being carried by the Meta to the Orinoco. This 
territory is about 150 miles in length, by 40 to 
50 broad. It was ruled by two principal chiefs, 
the Zipa of Bogota and the Zaque of Tunja. The 
Zipa was striving for a paramount position before 
the arrival of the Spaniards, and had subjugated 
the chief of Guatavita. It is of this chief that the 
story is told that he held a great annual festival 
on the banks of the Lake of Guatavita, when he 
covered himself with grease, and then rolled in gold 
dust. Gilded and resplendent, he then entered 
a canoe, and was taken to the centre of the lake. 
Before all his people, he plunged into the water, 
and his bath was followed by teasting and dancing. 
This was the origin of the story of El Dorado. 

The religious beliefs of the Chibchas are thus 
stated bv the earliest writers. Light was originally 
enclosed in a receptacle called ihnmvufagua, and 
this receptacle appears to have been 01 the con¬ 
ception of these people, the Supreme ( 1«.itor. The 
Chibchas are said to have worshipped this almighty 
deity, but none the less they also woi shipped the 
sun, the moon, the rainbow (called ruihairra), hills, 
lakes, rivers, trees, and many idols.J Human 
sacrifices appear to have been offered only to the 
Sun, as a deity to be feared and propitiated. The 
Chibchas had a tradition of a beneficent being 
named Bochica having appeared amongst them, and 
having taught them all they knew, lie also was 
worshipped. He is said to have opened a channel 
for the river Funza, and to have formed the famous 
falls of Tequendama. The people had several 
curious myths, and they appear to have eonducted 
their ceremonial worship with some magnificence. 
There was a procession in which the Zipa joined at 
the time of sowing, and another at harvest time. 
There is certainly a superficial resemblance be¬ 
tween the religions of the Incas and that of the 
Chibchas. 

There are two early authorities for Chibeha civilization. 
Padre Fray Pedro Simon wrote his Moticias Uistoriales in 1623, 
and the work was published at Cuenca in 1627. Dr Don Lucas 
Fernandez Piedrahita, the Bishop of Santa Marta, wrote his 
//mtoria General de las conijmstas del nuevo reuno de Granada 
in 1676. Simon is the best authority, being nearest to the tune , 
but Piedrahita wrote well, and gives a brief but clear account of 
the Chibchas. He was descended from the Incas of Peru 
There is a grammar of the Chibcha language bv Fra.i Barnardr 
de Lugo, 1024. It is not now spoken. The beBl modern workn 
on the subject are Humboldt in ins Vues ties Cordilltres, Acosta 
in his Compendia Historico (l'am, 1848), and E. Criacoehea in 
his Memona sobre las antiyuedades nco-yranadinas (Berlin, 
I860). 

The Chibcha language prevailed among all tilt 

* Arte de la lengua Yunaa de los valles del Obispado de Trux¬ 
illo, nor Don Fernando de la Carrera (Luna, 1644). 

f Historia del Heino de (Juitn, per Juan de Velasco: also in 
the Ternaux-Compans series, 1840 

i Ccuychi is the Quichua for a rainbow. There maj have 
been intercourse between the Incas and Chibchas, but there it 
no evidence beyond the identity of a few words. 
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tribes of the highlands, and they had all made 
advances in civilization, although those of Bogota 
and Tunja were far in advance of the rest. The 

?;eneral movement of the Chibcha tribes had been 
rom south to north, and this race appears to have 
advanced its settlements beyond Panama, as far as 
Chirujui. Theie is no evidence that any people 
of Aztec or Maya affinities ever entered South 
America or had relations with South American 
peoples. 

17. Originality of the Andean religion.—The 
Andean raees moved from the south mirth wards. 
Their civilization was of spontaneous growth, with¬ 
out any foreign aid, and uninfluenced by communi¬ 
cation with other races. Elaborate attempts have 
been made to establish identity between Quichua 
words and words of similar meaning in Aryan 
languages, but a careful study of the subject can¬ 
not fail to produce the conviction that they are 
fanciful, and based on an insufficient knowledge of 
the Quichua language. The South American race 
naturally reached its highest development in the 
Andean region, where agriculture and the textile 
and other arts were necessary for the support and 
well-being of the people, and where a temperate 
climate conduced to the development of various 
civilizing influences and to a reasoning contempla¬ 
tion of the powers of nature, guided by religious 
instincts. It was in this way, and not by any 
foreign influences, that the Andean religions were 
developed by the races inhabiting the cordilleras 
of the Andes. In their highest form the Andean 
religions recognized the existence of a Supreme 
Creator of the universe, and sought to know his 
will by prayer and praise. The celestial bodies, 
the thunder and the rainbow, were revered as 
bringing good to man, but only as inferior deifies 
obeying the mandates of the Creator. In the wor¬ 
ship of the paccarinas and of ancestors there is a 
clear indication of a belief in a future existence ; 
and the power attributed to the souls of animals 
and crops, and of inanimate objects, among the 
mass of the people, is peculiar to the Andean races 
in the form in which it prevailed amongst them. 
In whatever comparative position the Andean 
religion may be placed among the religions of the 
world, it must stand by itself as the unaided con¬ 
ception of the Andean people, uninfluenced by any 
communication with other races. 

LdTRRATrnK. —The worka which give detailed aocounts of the 
Andean religions do not include all the earlier works on the 
civilization and hiatory of the native races. The first account 
is contained in the second part of the ChronicU of Cieza de 
Leon, tr. by Sir Clements R. Markham for the Hakluyt 
Society. The Simnish text was afterwards printed and edited 
by Ximenes de la bispada at Madrid. Juan Jos 4 de Betanxos 
wrote his Summary Narration in 1561. He knew the Quichua 
language, ami married an Inca princess. His work has been 

G nnted and edited at Madrid in 1880, but has not been trans¬ 
ited. The two Rslacionet of the learned lawyer Polo de 
Ondegardo are still In manuscript. But one of his reports has 
been translated and edited for the Hakluyt Society by Sir 
Clements K. Markham, 1872. Fernando de Santillana was a 
Judge of the Lima Audience in 1560. His valuable Relacion 
remained In manuscript until it was edited and printed by 
Ximenes de la Kspada in 1879. The most detailed and best work 
on the religion of the Incas was written in about 1675 by a priest 
at Cusco named Cristoval de Molina. The manuscript has 
been translated and edited for the Hakluyt Society Dy Sir 
Clemente tt. Markham in 1872. Miguel Cavello Balboa is 
the authority for the civilized people of the coast of Psru. He 
wrote his Miteellanea Austral at Quito betwesn 1676 and 1686. 
It has been translated into French, and forms a volume of the 
Ternaux-Compans series (1840). Jo*4 de Acosta’s Historiade 
las India* appeared in 1588. It was translated in 1604, and 
the Eng, tr. was edited by Sir Clements It Markham for the 
Hakluyt Society (2 voir), 1872. The works of Fernando Mon- 
tesinos, entitled Anale* and Memoriae Nuera* del Peru, have a 

t ieculiar interest from the long list of sovereigns hs gives, to be 
ound nowhere else. He came to Peru in 1629. His work 
remained in manuscript until it was translated bv Ternaux- 
Oompans in 1840. The Spanish text was edited bj Ximenes de 
la Enpada in 1882. The Relacion de lot Coetumbre * A ntiqua* de 
lot Natural?s del Peru, by an anonymous Jesuit, is a most valu¬ 
able work. It remained in manuscript until it was edited by 
Ximenes de U Enpada 111 1879. The works on the extirpation 


of idolatn, by Francisco de Avila, written in 1008 (MS.), and 
Pablo Jose de Ainaga (Lima, 1621), are very important. 
Avila’s report has been translated by Sir Clemente R Markham 
from the manuscript, for the Hakluyt Society, 1872. There is 
also information tn the history of the order of St. Augiibtme in 
Peru (1088-1063), by Antonio de la Calancha. The Cmnmen- 
tario* Reale* bv the Inca Garcilasso de la Vega are well 
known (1»L ed Lisbon, 1609, last ed Madrid, 1723). Their value 
is much increased by the extracts from the loHt work of the 
Jesuit Bias Valera. The work of Carcilasso de lb Vega has been 
translated and edited for the Hakluyt Society bv Sir Clements 
R Markham, 1809. Bernabe Cobo's Hinton a del Nuevo Mundo 
(4 vols , Seville, 1890) was written in 1063. Pachacuti Yamqui 
Salcamayhua, an Indian of the Oollao, wrote (c. 1020) a work 
entitled Relacion de Antiyuedades deste Reyno de Peru. The 
manuscript was translated and edited by Sir Clements It Mark¬ 
ham (1872). The Spanish text was afterwards edited In Ximenes 
de la Espada (1879). By far the most valuable history of the 
Incas was written by Pedro de Sarmiento. The manuscript 
has been in the library of the University of (lotlmgen since 
1780 The text was first printed by the librarian, I>r. iheteeb- 
maim, in August, 1900, with a learned introduetion and notes. 
The work has been translated In Sir Clements It Markham. 
The best essay on the word Viracacha is by Don Leonardo 
ViUar (Lima, 1887). There are two authorities on the religion 
of the Chihchas of Bogota. Fray Pedro Simon wrote his 
Notma* Hislonales in 1627. The IJistona (General de las 
conquistas del nuevo reyno de Granada , by Bishop Lucas 
Fetnandez Piedrahita, appeared in 1076. The work on the 
antiquities of New Granada bv Unacochea (Berlin, I860) may 
also be consulted. CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM. 

ANGEL.— See Spirits. 

ANGEL DANCERS.—A religions sect of 
Methodist origin, founded in Hackensack, New 
Jersey, about 1890, by Huntsman T. Mnason, with 
the aid of John M'Olintock (‘John the Baptist’), 
Daniel Haines (‘Silas the Pure’), Mary Stewart 
(‘ Theda’), Jane Howell (‘Phoebe’), Klias Berry, 
and Herman Storms, with his wife and their 
children, Marv and Richard (the latter a graduate 
of Rutgers College). At the ago of fifty, Mnason, 
after a somewhat dissolute life, became converted 
at a Methodist revival meeting in New York City 
in 1888. On the night of las conversion he be¬ 
lieved that he had a vision of Heaven and Hell, 
seeing both the Lord and the Devil, He chose the 
Lord and Heaven, and claimed direct Divine guid¬ 
ance in all his acts. After manv privations, he 
wandered to Park Ridge, N.J. Here he claimed 
to have received the power of healing by the laying 
on of hands. His strange appearance, in whicn he 
sought to imitate the traditional portraits of 
ChriHt, and his wonderfully magnetic will power, 
aided by a musical voice, evident sincerity, and 
easy flow of speech, made a strong impression upon 
men and women alike. He next appeared in 
Hackensack, N.J., where he commenced the 
preaching of his new doctrine, which he and his 
followers still maintain. 

Mnason and his followeis have everything in 
common, ami lielieve they shall be judged by their 
works, and not by their faith. They are careful 
to harm no living thing, and they adhere to a 
strict vegetarian diet. They do not believe in any 
form of marriage, whether civil or religious, and 
hold the most extreme ideas of free love. Their 
dress has no decoration of any kind At the house 
of a farmer in Hackensack, named Herman Storms, 
Mnason gathered some followers, and gave the 
place the name of the 4 Lord’s Farm.’ Thu house 
is open at any iiour of the day or night, and any 
one is welcome, and may share food and clothing. 
This was carried to such an extreme that vagrants 
were entertained ‘ in the Lord’s name,’ thus con¬ 
stituting a menace to the neighboui hood. 

Locally the sect is known as ‘the Lord’s Farm,’ 
never as ‘ Angel Dancers.’ When at the height of 
their influence, they used to hold outdoor meetings 
in neighbouring towns. It was during these meet¬ 
ings that the dancing occurred from which the 
name of * Angel Dancers’ was derived. The dance 
is a species oi ichgious frenzy, bi ought on by the 
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belief that the Devil is in their midst. It finds a 
ready parallel in many forms of religious ecstasy. 
It commonly begins after grace has been said before 
a meal, and a sign that the Devil is being van¬ 
quished lies in the ability to jump over the table ! 
When directly questioned as to his denominational 
standing, Mnason claims to be an ‘Old Style 
Methodist,’ being opposed to all forms, and declares 
his religion to be based on the Book of Acts. 

In May 1893, Mnason and some of his followers 
were arrested and put in jail for malicious mischief 
and maintaining a disorderly house. They refused, 
however, to defend themselves, and when speaking 
of each other styled themselves martyrs. At their 
trial in October of the same year, Mnason was 
sentenced to one year’s hard labour. After his 
release the Storms took him back, and the ‘ Angel 
l lancers ’ continued their practices, their demeanour 
during their imprisonment having won them sym¬ 
pathy. Most of their time is spent in raising farm 
produce, which Mnason personally takes to market. 
They arc noted for their industry and for their scru¬ 
pulously honest dealings. Mnason never allows an 
angry word to be spoken to man or beast; and 
during both winter and summer lie does a great 
deal of charitable work, going mileH to carry aid, 

‘ in the Lord’s name,’ to all who ask for it. At 
iresent only about twelve followers are left at the 
arm, where they quietly attend to their own 
affairs. F. D. Van Arsdale. 

ANGER (Psychological and Ethical).—i PSY¬ 
CHOLOGICAL. —There are two wavs, according to 
Aristotle (de Anima , i. 1), in which anger may he 
characteiized. By the dialectician or speculative 
philosopher (SiaXetcriKit), it may be defined as ‘ the 
desire of retaliation, or such like ’ ; by the natural 
philosopher (0v<rt*6i), as 1 the boiling of blood about 
the heart, or of heat.’ Neither of these two ways, 
taken by itself, does lie regard as adequate ; for 
the one has lespeet only to the ‘form,’ while the 
other takes account solely of the * matter,’ and the 
complete view requires that both form and matter 
be attended to. In other words, Aristotle is here 
exemplifying in a concrete instance the gieat psy¬ 
chological tiuth that the emotions are * materialized 
notions’ (\6yoi that they have both an inward 

or psychical side and an outward or corporeal ex¬ 
pression ; and that each of these requires to be 
reckoned with, if the phenomenon is to be satis¬ 
factorily explained. XV e may even go a step far¬ 
ther, and maintain, with Darwin ('llie Expression 
of the Emotions in Man and Animals , p. ‘239), that 
* most of our emotions are so closely connected 
with then expression, that they hardly exist if the 
body remains passive.’ Certainly, the control of 
anger consists very much in conscious abstraction 
from the modes in which it physically embodies 
itself. 

(1 ) On the physical side , anger, in the individual, 
manifests itself in marked disturbance of the bodily 
organism : e.g. the movements of hands and jaws 
become pronounced, respiration is quickened, the 
nostrils are dilated, the action of the heart is 
accelerated, the face changes colour, the eyes flash, 
the eyebrows are knit, the voice waxes loud, harsh, 
and discordant; and, in that species of anger which 
we know as rage, there is wild ‘ striking out,’ 
vehement and uncontrolled, bo that anger may not 
inaptly be designated (as by Horace, Epist. I. ii. 
62) ‘ a brief madness’ (ira furor brevis est). 

These changes in the body are obvious to the 
spectator. But there are others that are invisible, 
which take place in the internal organs, giving rise 
to organic sensations which play a distinct part in 
the process, inasmuch aB they react on the emotion, 
modifying, accentuating, or intensifying it, as 
the case may be. Hence, the organism has been 


likened by psychologists (e.g., Bain, James, Stout) 
to a ' sounding-board,’ on which the nervous excite¬ 
ment correlated with the emotion ‘plays,’ and 
which is in turn affected and modified by tin- 
organic ‘ resonance.’ This organic factor is highly 
important; but we must not make too much of it, 
as has been done by Professor Janies, who, in his 
theory of emotion, reduces emotion to a kind of 
sensation begotten of organic disturbance. 

'Our natural way of thinking about these c r emotions 
[jfrief, fear, rage, lovej,’ he sayB (The Principles of Psychology, 
if 44ft), ‘ ih that the mental perception of some fact excites the 
mental affection called the emotion, and that this latter state 
of mind gives rise to the bodily expression. My theory, on the 
contrary, is that the bodily changes folloiv directly the perception 
of the exciting fact, and that our feeling of the same changes as 
they occur is the emotion. Common Bense says, we lose our for¬ 
tune, are sorrv, and weep; we meet a bear, are frightened, and 
run ; we are insulted by a rival, are angry, and strike The 
hypothesis here to tie defended says that this order of sequence 
is incorrect, that the one mental state is not immediatel v induced 
by the other, that the bodily manifestations must first he inter¬ 
posed between, and that the more rational statement is that we 
feel sorry because we cry, angr> because we strike, afruid because 
we tremble, and not that we erv, strike, or tremble, because we 
are sorr\, angr\, or fearful, as the case may be ’ 

‘ Angry because we strike ! ’ That, surely, is to 
put the cart before the horse ; for why do we strike 
at all ? Is it not because the emotion of anger is 
already aroused, through perception of the kind of 
act that affects us, though there is no doubt that 
the organic sensations react upon the emotion and 
fan it—tlie ‘resonance’ has a real etlect? If we 
are angry because we are insulted, it is because 
we first feel the insult; without this feeling, we 
should, in all likelihood, remain indifferent, and it 
is tbe function of delay and deliberation to calm 
the feeling and to produce indiflerence. 

(2) Taken on the psychical sule, anger is mental 
disturbance, displeasure, or discomposure, of a pain¬ 
ful kind, arising from opposition, hurt, or harm 
received, operating like a reflex act, viz., by imme¬ 
diate active response, or reaction without delibera¬ 
tion, on recognition of the unacceptable or offending 
fact that arouses it- It has thus a necessary rela¬ 
tion to the eonative, as well as to the emotive, side 
of our being. What induces anger is something 
that has to be got rid of; and, in the angry state, 
our activity is strongly put forth, so that the rid¬ 
dance may be readily secured. Moreover, if the 
real cause of the offence cannot be reached at the 
moment, the ebullition vents itself on something else 
(thing or person; within reach—stool, chair, book : 
the pent-up energy must find discharge somehow— 
an ‘ explosion ’ is inevitable. ‘ Young children, when 
in a violent rage, roll on the ground on their backs 
or bellies, screaming, kicking, scratching, or biting 
everything within reach ’ (Darwin, op. cit., n. 241). 
Thus anger may be said to be instinctive, it does 
not wait for reason (though it may be brought under 
the control of reason), and is, in itself, regardless of 
results. It is aroused in us by what opposes us, or 
thwarts us, by what we object to, by wnat offends 
and pains us (all Buch we resent); and it amis at 
repressing or suppressing the opposition, and at 
preventing its future operation. It is not, how¬ 
ever, in itself malignant or malevolent, and, conse¬ 
quently, is not really a synonym for retaliation, 
as Aristotle’s ‘ dialectician ’ would make it to be. 
Hence, such a definition as Locke’s (An Essay con¬ 
cerning Human Understanding, ii. 20) must be 
rejected: ‘Anger is uneasinoss or discomposure of 
the mind, upon the receipt of an injury, with a 
present purpose of revenge. ’ The ‘ present purpose ’ 
is not of revenge, but simply of rebutting the 
offence or getting rid of it, ami does not primarily 
intend to repay or injure the doer at all, although 
revenge may easily follow in the wake of it. Thus 
it is that we may very well be angry with a nmn 
without bearing him ill-will ; and thus it is that 
anger is only of brief duration (thereby differing 
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from wrath, which is a settled disposition), al 
though the choleric man is liable to repeated fits 
of it. 

Like other ‘ passions,’ anger lacks in moderation 
—transgresses limits, defies proportion. This indi¬ 
cates its danger as a motive power. When it acts 
like the wind, it exercises a useful function; 
when it becomes the whirlwind, it may do serious 
damage. On this account, its effects on the irate 
individual himself may be unsatisfactory ; when 
the passion has ceased, depression frequently en¬ 
sues, exhaustion thus taking its revenge. 

Anger is a primary emotion of the human mind, 
and needs to be experienced in order to be known. 
It has a distinct quality of its own, dillerent fron 
that of every other emotion ; and no one could, by 
mere description, make it intelligible to a man 
who had never himself been angry. Not only is 
it not derived from other emotions, it does not 
even presuppose experience of other emotions to 
give it being. Yet it enters itself into other emo¬ 
tions,— sometimes as their basis, sometimes as 
a subsidiary factor, — and so may be allied witl 
‘affects’ that are distinctly malevolent. It is an 
egoistic emotion, which may quite easily be trans¬ 
formed into one of selfishness ; hence its ethical 
significance, to be considered presently. 

The varieties of anger are irascibility and peevish¬ 
ness. Irascibility is the susceptibility to anger of 
a nervously excitable subject; and peevishness 
is undue sensibility to trifles, annoyance at them 
far beyond what their real value or significance 
warrants. 

ii. Ethical.—A nger, as has just been said, is 
not in itself malevolent: it is simply a protection 
or defence against harm or hurt, anti may be 
directed against things as well as against persons. 
It is a species of resentment, and operates instinct¬ 
ively, and, therefore, without due regard to conse¬ 
quences ; hence the need of direction and restraint, 
and hence the ethical bearings of the emotion. As 
instinctive resentment, it is neither to lie praised 
nor to be blamed, but is to be accepted as a part of 
the human constitution necessary to the welfare of 
the individual, and therefore ultimately to the good 
of the community. Hut inasmuch as the causes of 
anger are frequently human beings, and inasmuch 
as anger is apt. to expend itself in excessive measure, 
and, in cases where the causes of it cannot be im¬ 
mediately reached, on objects that had no share in 
arousing it, it has to be brought under the control 
of reason. This is necessary, if anger is to be (as 
it ought to be) a help to justice. Hut, in thus 
rationalizing it, we are giving it a distinctively 
moral character, and are taking it in a wider sig¬ 
nification than is accorded it by the psychologist. 
We are now estimating it in relation to its conse¬ 
quences, and assigning it a place in an ethical 
scheme of values. This means (to use Butler’s 
famous analysis) that we are distinguishing be¬ 
tween resentment that is sudden or instinctive 
and resentment that is deliberate, and appraising 
each in connexion with its social bearings. 

Sudden or instinctive resentment, on the ethical 
side, is directed against injury, as discriminated 
from mere hurt or harm : it presupposes a conscious 
agent, intentionally doing an offending act for the 
purpose of injuring us. It consequently assumes 
the form of moral indignation, which is the spon¬ 
taneous reaction of the conscience against what is 
w r rong or evil, when the wrong or evil is designedly 
eflected. It is the resentment of a healthy mind 
sensitive to injustice, and responding unreflectingly 
or immediately on the perception of the offence. 
Without this kind of anger, it is hardly conceivable 
how the moral nature could be effective at all. 

When, on the other hand, we turn to deliberate 
resentment, we find that we are giving anger a 


different complexion, and are bringing it into rela¬ 
tion with other phenomena of human nature that 
may or may not be conducive to men’s highest 
interests. In so far as deliberate resentment 
means simpiv restraining the act that would 
naturally follow from the instinctive perception 
of the injury inflicted, till we have assured our¬ 
selves (in cases where some doubt may be possible) 
whether our resentment is just or not, and whether 
the consequences of our action may not be out of 
all proportion to the offence, it can only be right 
and commendable. Hut when, as is so frequently 
the case, deliberate resentment allies itself with 
our malevolent inclinations (with the savage or 
the fiend within us), then it becomes morally 
reprehensible, often in the highest degree. It is 
the nature of anger voluntarily nursed to magnify 
the offence that caused it: vanity and offended 
dignity come in to intensify and transform the 
emotion,—a grudge rankling in the bosom natur¬ 
ally exaggerates. Further, there can be little 
question that anger readily associates itself with 
that, desire to injure others or to inflict pain on 
them that seems to be native to human beings, 
and so is easily changed into hatred, or retaliation, 
or revenge, or, keener still, vindictiveness. It is 
now exclusively aimed at persons, and is in its 
nature diametrically opposed to the sympathetic 
and humane sentiments, the tender emotions, that 
bind men together; it is the very antithesis of 
love, and, instead of attracting and cementing, 
alienates and repels. It is not only that the angry 
person, full of hate, is estranged from his fellow 
or resents his action ; he also desires to inflict injury 
on him, to cause him pain, and gloats over and 
delights in his suffering. If he longs simply to pay 
him back or to requite him for the offence com¬ 
mitted, his emotion is retaliation, proceeding on 
the principle of equivalents, the lex tahorn s—‘an 
eye for an eye. and a tooth for a tooth,’—oblivious 
altogether of Lh. promptings of generosity and 
meicy. When he harlwurs ill-will and cherishes 
his wrath, refusing to be pacified, meditating un 
measured requital and waiting for the favourable 
opportunity, it is revenge. Kevenge is in its very 
nature inequitable and lelentless, bloodthirsty anti 
cruel, satisfied w r ith nothing less than ‘ the head 
of .John the Baptist in a charger.’ When revenge 
pursues its object spitefully with unremitting per¬ 
sistence, and finds zest in every petty infliction of 
evil on him, it is vindictiveness. The spitefulness 
gives it a very despicable character. 

Various questions concerning anger suggest them- 
selves: 

(1) A point that the earlier British psychologists 
Butler, Thomas Ueid, Dugald Stewart, Thomas 
Brown, etc.) delighted to investigate regarding 
anger and the malevolent affections, was their 
use or final cause.. Accepting human nature as a 
given hierarchy of principles and fatalities, and 
intending their philosophy to have practical value, 
they asked what end these seemingly destructive 
and objectionable forces served in the economy of 
man’s being. They had little difficulty in showing 
that, given man and given his present circum¬ 
stances, these forces minister both to the pro¬ 
tection or self-preservation of the individual and to 
the good of the community. Sudden anger dearly 
conduces to the defence of the irate person against 
hurt or harm ; and when the cause of the harm 
is another living person, it serves as a warning 
to him to desist: it is the Scottish Thistle fully 
displayed, with the significant motto, * Nemo me 
impune lar.essit .’ Even more strikingly is this 
>urposc served Iry retaliation and revenge, when 
.lie vengeful person has to deal with others of like 
vengeful disposition as his own. His anger, being 
fierce, is both punitive and deterrent. 
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(2) In more recent times, another question has 
come prominently forward, viz. : Whether the mal¬ 
evolence of human nature (which nobody denies as 
a fact) is really native to it? The negative was 
ably upheld in mind , a few years ago, by Mr. F. H. 
Bradley, who tried to reduce malevolence to excite¬ 
ment, or love of power, or self-assertion, or such¬ 
like. This was strenuously opposed by Professor 
Bain, who insisted that, making all allowance for 
self-assertion and the love of power and similar 
strong emotions, there is a certain residuum that 
is unaccounted for, and this residuum is simply 
innate malevolence. 

‘Let uh take, then, the example where we are witnesses to 
suffering inflicted by others, ami »\here ««r 0111 selves are noways 
concerned, or, at all events, very remotely. Wh> do multitudes 
delight m being spectators of punishments, including the gal¬ 
lows? In former tlayB, when executions were public, when 
whippingH, the pillori, and the stocks were open to everybody's 
gaze, what wus the source of the fascination attending the spec¬ 
tacles? They were remotely connected with the security of the 
people generally, hut they were most frequented by those that 
thought least of public security. ... We can po a step farther. 
There are abundance of examples of delight in mischief of the 
most absolutely gratuitous kind, beginning in tender years, and 
continuing more or less until maturity. The love of teasing, of 
practical joking, of giving trouble and annoyance, without any 
cause whatever, is too manifest to be denied. . . . The demand 
for excitement of itself proves nothing. What we are to look 
at are the forms that it takes hy preference, inasmuch as these 
art probably something more than mere excitement: thr> in¬ 
volve real and unambiguous pleasure. If the votaries of excite¬ 
ment are in the habit of seeking it by molesting, annoying, 
chaffing other people, the inference is that the excitement is a 
mere cover for a detmite pleasure, the pleasure of malevolence. 
To sit on a road fern***, and pass insulting and jeering remarks 
upon the innocent passers-by, is not to be slurred over as mere 
love of excitement: it arises front the deeper fountains of malig¬ 
nity. We may easily procure excitement in forms that hurt 
nohod\ , we mav even find excitement, and pleasure too, in 
bestowing benefits; when we habitually Heek it in the shape of 
inflicting pain, we must be credited with delighting in the pain. 

. . The question ever recurs--Why is hatred such a source of 
consolatory feeling, if there be not a fountain of pleasure in 
connexion with the sufferings of others?' (Ham, Dissertations 
on Leading Philosophical Topics, pp. 84-104). 

The strength of the argument seems to lie on the 
aide of the affirmative ; and, however unacceptable 
it may be, the fact must be recognized that man 
has an original tendency to inflict suffering on 
others, and derives real satisfaction and delight 
from contemplating the suffering that he inflicts. 

(3) Our repugnance to this position may perhaps 
be mitigated, if we accept the explanation of tne 
origin or source of the malevolent affections oll'ered 
by the theory of Evolution. In his masterly work 
on The Expression of the Emotions , and elsewhere, 
Darwin has amassed materials to show that these 
allections originated, irons ago, in the predatory 
habits of the race, taken in connexion with those 
of the lower animals. They are the result of the 
necessity for combat and mutual warfare in the 
early struggle for existence. It was in these far 
back times that anger, retaliation, and revenge, 
with all the ways of giving outward expression to 
them, so significant of their animal origin, arose ; 
and they are a heritage to us from the past. By 
this hypothesis, the wolf in man receives an expla¬ 
nation of a scientific kind, which, whether fully 
adequate or not, throws light on many points con¬ 
nected with malevolence that otherwise remain 
dark and puzzling. The philosophies of some 
countries (Oriental in particular) have tried to 
explain the phenomenon by the supposition of 
metempsychosis or transmigration of souls, espe¬ 
cially the passage of the soul of a brute into the 
body of a man. The lower impulses and passions 
seem thereby to be accounted for, and man’s baser 
nature to be so far justified. That is but the 
imaginative and non-scientific way of solving the 
problem ; over against which has to be placed the 
scientific and reasoned mode of solution offered by 
Evolution. 

LiTRRATrua. —Aristotle, de Anima, 1. 1, and Eth. Nic. lv. 6; 
Seneca, de Ira\ Butler, Sermons, viii. and ix.; Hume, A 


Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. ii. and Ilk. iii. pi. 3; Thomas 
Reid, Works (Hamilton’s ed.), pp. 568-570; Adam Smith, The 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, pt. ii. sec. 1; Dtigald Stewart, 
The Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man, Bk. i. 
ch. iii. sec. 6; Thomas Brown, Lectures on the Philosophy oj 
the Human Mind, Lect. Ixiii. ; Alexander Bain, The Emotions 
and the Will*, chs. ii. and ix., and Dissertations on Leading 
Philosophical Topics (1903), pp. 84-104; Herbert Spencer, 
The Principles of Psychology, vol. i. pt. iv. ch. 8, and vol. ii. 

B ',. viii. ch. 4 ; Darwin, The Expression of the Emotions in 
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William L. Davidson. 

ANGER(WRATH) OF GOD.—I. The Divine 
ANGER AS PRESENTED IN THE OT.—Cs od is re¬ 
vealed in the OT as a living Being, who has a 
merciful purpose toward the univeise which He 
has made. During all the ages of human history. 
He is seeking to carry out this purpose to its 
consummation. In doing so, He is confronted hy 
the ignorance and slowness of men, hy their self- 
will and their hostility. These awaken in Him 
such feelings as would be stirred in the heart of 
a wise and good man, in view of the hindrances 
and oppositions with which he met in the course 
of some great and henelicent enterprise. The 
OT speaks fieely of the grief, and jealousy, and 
anger of God. There are doubtless very grave 
difficulties in attributing these emotions, find, 
indeed, emotions of any kind, to One whose 
thoughts are not as the thoughts of men. But 
the wnteiN of the OT, while guarding against an 
obvious almse of this anthropomorphic method of 
conceiving the Divine nature (1 S 15*), do not stop 
to discuss such problems. They are i lnefly con¬ 
cerned to make vivid and real the thought of God, 
as a living Person in whose image human beings 
have been made. Human qualities, accordingly, 
are attributed to God, because human nature is 
homogeneous with the Divine nature. In man 
these attributes and allections are marked by 
linitude and impel feet ion In God they exist 
in absolute perfection. This makes a great differ¬ 
ence between what is found m man and what is 
attributed to God, as the OT wiiters are well 
aware. But there is an identity deeper than the 
dillerenee ; and therefore even the latest and most 
spiritual of the prophets and psalimstB make fear¬ 
less use of anthropomorphic language. Had they 
failed to do so, they would have endangered, in 
the minds of their readers, the personality and 
the moral nature of God. Anger, accordingly, is 
found in the Divine character, as it is always found 
in any strong human character. 

i. The nature of the Divine anger.—The OT 
describes it in terms which are laden with terror. 
What created thing can stand before the flame 
of that great anger (Dt 32 ' a ; cf. He 12*, I J s 78 21 
88 ie 90 7, *• n ) ? The Divine anger, described in these 
and many other passages, is not to be confounded 
with the causeless and capricious fury which men 
have been wont to attribute to the objects of their 
ignorant and slavish fear. It is always to I>e undei - 
stood by reference to the central truth of Jahwell’s 
self-revelation. He is the covenant God of His 
people. He seeks their salvation. If He is angry, 
it is when the conditions under which alone lie 
can work out that salvation are infringed, and 
His purpose of mercy is impeiilled. The relation 
in which He stands to Israel necessarily implies 
that His holiness, i.t. His Godhead, be not violated 
in any of its manifestations. A God who is not 
holy and inviolable cannot be a Saviour T« 
invade His sanctity is to defeat His purpose. 
The anger of God is aroused, therefore, by any 
act which stands between Him and the end whicn 
He has in view. 
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Incidents are r«*« nrtleil xvlin li seem to bring the anger 
Jahweh down to the level of the Inexplicable rage of an 
ethical hcalhen god (e.g. 1 S 6 ,!l , 2 ti Regulations are 

made which seem to oonnect the Divine anger with mutters 
that are wholh outward, and, therefore, not fit occasions of 
wrath in a perfectly moral being (e.g. Lv 11)6, Nu l 8 * 18 s ; of. 
Ex 12* 3 SO**). All such cases, however, are to be understood 
by reference to the Divine purpose. It is endangered when 
the pride and self-will of man invade the sphere of the Divine 
holiness. What is at stake is not a ceremonial regulation as 
■uch, hut the holiness, 1 e. the very Divinity, of Ood Himself. 
By such acts as those referred to, therefore, the anger of Ood 
is kindled, and upon the perpetrators of them it descends in 
crushing might. 

2. Its objects.—The objects of the Divine anger, 
accordingly, are men who oppose themselves to the 
Divine will. Such are all who are hostile to Israel, 
the people of God’s choice, the realm wherein 
He rules:—the nations who rage, and the peoples 
who imagine a vain thing (Ps 2 1 ), the enemies that 
reproach, and the foolish people who blaspheme 
Ills name (Ps 74 18 ). Not these alone, however, nor 
these chiefly, provoke Him to anger. When Israel 
breaks the laws of righteousness, upon which the 
commonwealth of God is founded, or does dis¬ 
honour to Hun who redeemed His people, His 
heart is hot within Him ; ami He punishes, not 
with cold, unemotional, judicial exactitude, but 
with an intensity of indignation which, to an 
awakened conscience, is the most awful element 
in the penalty (Ps 5®, Hah l 18 , Lv ‘26 14 ' 4fl , Dt 111 31 , Is 
61 8 ). The long education of Israel, culminating in 
the teaching of the piopliets, has burned into the 
conscience of men that sin is a reality for God, 
and that towards it He is moved with a just, and 
terrible anger (Ps IP). The depth of God’s feeling 
with regard to sin can he fathomed only by esti¬ 
mating aright the relation in which He stands to 
His people. He is their Saviour, and the tenderest 
and most sacred relation in which two human beings 
can stand to one another is not too close to figure 
forth His relation to them lie is their husband 
and Lord ; they are His spouse. Sin on their part 
is conjugal infidelity, the most awful outrage that 
can he committed against love. In such figures 
the prophets depict the grief and jealousy of God, 
and seek to measure the fierceness of His wrath 
(Ezk 23, Am 3 s , Dt 4 s4 5», Zeph l 18 , Ps 78 w ). 

3. Its manifestation.—The Divine anger, there¬ 
fore, is an affection awakened in the Divine nature 
by the presence of evil. It is manifested in 
judgments following upon wicked deeds. Its in¬ 
struments are to be found in the forces of nature, 
which are under the control of God, and in men, 
whose selfish pride or ambition may be made 
subservient to the will of God, so that it may, 
unconsciously, be the rod of Jahweh’s anger (Is 
10 s *'). The prophets, however, clearly discern that 
God’s operations, alike in mercy and in judgment, 
cannot tie carried to completion in the state of the 
world as they know it. Not in any of these 
common days, which succeed one another with 
uncompleted significance, can the work of God 
be finished, but only in a Day, which completes 
the series, and at once reveals and fulfils the whole 
design of God. This Day of the Lord will be both 
the crown of salvation and the ultimate stroke 
of judgment. The unimaginable terrors of that 
Day haunt the visions of the prophets, confounding 
the self-righteousness of those who had expected 
it to bring them the gratification of their national 
and personal pride (Am Zeph l 7 * 13 , Mai 3 3, *). 
Thus the wrath of God gains a predominantly 
eschatological sense, not, however, to the exclusion 
of the view that it is a present quality of the Divine 
nature, and is continuously manifest in His attitude 
toward sin. 

4. The turning away of the Divine anger.— 
Being under the control of the ultimate Divine 
purpose, which is love, the wrath of God may be 
restrained, or even entirely turned away, and give 


place to the unhindered outpourings of loving 
Kindness. It is, indeed, plain that, if God gave 
free vent to His anger, the objects of it would 
immediately be destroyed (Pb 130 8 ). Such an 
action on His part, however, would defeat His 
own ends. Dunng the historic period, throughout 
which God is pursuing His aim, ills wratli cannot 
be fully executed (Ps 78 a8,w ). One consideration 
is paramount—the honour of Ilia Name, i.e. the 
success of His design of mercy to Israel. God 
cannot submit to be taunted witfi failure (Ezk ‘20 33 , 
Is 48 M U ). He is angry, and He punishes. Hut he 
waits to see if, by punishments restrained and 
controlled by mercy, sinners may learn, and turn 
to Him, and live. Beyond Ibis peiiod of discipline 
there lies an awful possibility of exhausted forbear¬ 
ance, and final and measureless doom. What, 
then, will avert this doom, and turn anger into 
acceptance and delight? The OT has no clear 
or full answer to give. The sacrifices, obviously, 
could not atone for sin, in its real spiritual signifi¬ 
cance ; and their symbolism cannot have conveyed 
exact dogmatic teaching. The prophets, however, 
had grasped one great and fruitful thought: if 
a representative of the people he found who, 
standing in living relation to the nation, yet 
separating luinself from the national trespass, 
shall deeply apprehend the sinfulness of the nation’s 
sin, ami the terror of the Divine judgment upon 
it, and shall make profound acknowledgment before 
God, in the name of the people, of their guilt and 
ill-desert, the Divine anger will he appeased, and 
God will return to His people in mercy (Gn 18 23 ' 8 *, 
Ex 32 8 * 14 , Nu *25 10 * 18 ). It is true that no perfectly 
competent representative can he found among the 
people themselves. Even a Moses or a Samuel 
would he insufficient for so great a woik (Jer Ifi 1 ). 
Yet the principle of atonement through sin-beaiing 
remained deep in the prophetic consciousness 
(Ezk ‘2*2 JW , Jer 5 1 , Is 6f> 8 ), and, in the great vision 
of Is 53, one is deputed capable of undertaking 
even this vocation of unspeakable guttering, and, 
through his faithful discharge of it, procuring de¬ 
liverance lor the transgressors. 

II. Tiie Divine anger as presented in the 
NT .—The OT and the NT are at one in their 
intense conviction that God is ‘a Person, with 
ethical attributes,’ a living Being, having moral 
powers and qualities, which are reflected and 
reproduced in man. They agree also in their 
presentation of the character of God. That full 
ethicizing of the idea of God which is seen in the 
prophets of the OT is assumed as fundamental 
truth by the teachers of the NT. Love and mercy, 
holiness and righteousness, are qualities which 
believing men, alike before and after the coming 
of Christ, discern in the character of God, ana 
adore with reverence and joy. 

So also the NT, like the OT, has no hesitation 
in attributing emotions to God. Peace, and 
ileasure, and gladness are all to be found in 
iim, and, through their effects in the hearts of 
believers, are part of the Christian’s heritage of 
blessedness. The reality of these Divine emotions 
is so wrought into Christian experience, as ex¬ 
pressed in the NT, that to question it or explain 
it away would deprive the experience itself of its 
life and joy 

1 . It mav he urged, however, that while it is true that the 
NT, like the OT, attributes emotions to God, it differs in not 
attributing to Him the emotion of anger. Is this true ? Does 
anger disappear in NT teaching as an element in the character 
of God? It is well known that Ritschl and some theologians 
of his school maintain that the only NT use of the Divine 
anger is eschatological. Is this correct? (a) It is true that the 
NT usage is prevailingly eschatological. NT believers, like the 
prophets of the OT, had the Day of Wrath full in view. The 
Baptist made it the burden of his warning and appeal (Mt 8 7 ). 
However di then It the exegctical questions may he in connexion 
with certain portions of the tradition, it is certain that 

•hatol.. K \ «*vm>ii*d a large place hi the teaching of .Issue, and 
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that He used OT figures in deso-ribing the terrors of the 
Judgment. In the Apocalypse of St. John that final out¬ 
pouring of the wrath of God weighs upon the soul with an 
awful seriHe of doom (c.g. 14 10 ). The preaching of the 

Apostles is full of the terror of the Lord. To them and to 
their hearers the impending wrath was a terrible reality ; and 
one element, not the greatest, yet very precious and 
wonderful, in the gospel, is that the Messiah saves from this 
unspeakable Judgment (1 Th 1 J0 , Ito 6"). (b) It is not true, 
however, that the usage is exclusively eschatological. It iB 
to be observed, moreover, that while feelings of terror are 
readily awakened by references to the ultimate Judgment and 
its dread accompaniments, a deeper awe is aroused by the 
contemplation of a Judgment that is present and continuous, 
and an anger that iB awake and abiding even now. This more 
solemn view of the wrath of God is not awanting in the NT. 
The teaching of Jesus is very far from depicting a God who is 
undiMtuibed at the sight of human pride and self-will. Sin is a 
realiti for God, and there is one sin, which itself is the ultimate 
product of sin, which hath never forgiveness Some of the 
parables are heavy with the weight of the Divine indignation 
(e.g Mt 2R14-W). More significant still than the words of Jesus 
were His own feelings and their outcome in act. He who said, 
‘lie that hath seen me hath seen the Father' (Jn 14"), was not 
stoicallv cold or sublimely unmoved in presence of evil. Once 
and again lie was filled with a great aiifffr (Mk 8 ft ll 1817 , 
Mt 28* n ). In allowing llimself this emotion and its utterance, 
Jesus certainly did not regard Himself as out of harmony with 
the foeling and attitude of God toward the evils that so moved 
Hun. This teaching is echoed throughout the NT Sin always 
attracts to itself the wrath of God (Ho l 18 4 1B D 22 , Eph 2 s 6«). 
Sin, in its inmost significance, is equivalent to rejection of the 
Divine mercy incarnate in the Son of God. ‘He,’ therefore, 
‘that obeveth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God abideth on him’ (Jn 3 88 ). When we remember what ‘life’ 
means, in the vocabulary of the Old and New Testaments, viz. 
the favour and fellowship of God, we are compelled to put into 
this saying the profoundest sense of a weight of holy Indigna¬ 
tion now resting upon the soul which is not standing in the 
obedience of Christ It is possible to deny the doctrine thus 
conveyed, and to rid our hearts of the fear it conveys ; but it is 
not possible to deny that NT writere held this doctrine, and 
owned thiB overwhelming terror. 

2 . The wrath of God, then, rents on the soul that 
rejects Christ ; but upon the soul that is ‘ in 
Christ’ no such awful load remains. The NT 
writers are at one in attributing this great deliver¬ 
ance to the saving work of Christ, and specifically 
to His death, which they regard as a sacrifice for 
sin. When Christ was raised from the dead, ‘the 
cloud of Divine wrath—the 6pyi) so long suspended 
and threatening to break (lto 3“- M )—had passed 
away. This is the thought which lies at the 
bottom of lto 6 7 * 10 ’ (Sanday on lto 4 asff - in ICC). 
The penitent believer, looking to the cross of Christ, 
is certified, by the witness of the Spirit within him, 
that the anger of God, which once rested upon him, 
is now turned away from him. Is it then the 
intention of the Biblical writers to convey the idea 
that Christ bore the wrath of God , that lie endured 
the outpouring of the Divine anger ? Is it fitting 
for the redeemed to say : 

* The Father lifted up His rod: 

O Christ, It fell on Thee’? 

It is a remarkable fact that the NT never does, 
in words, connect, the death of Christ with the 
Divine anger, even in passages where the line of 
argument might have seemed to culminate in such 
a thought. It seems as though the writers 
deliberately refrained from any language wind’ 
might suggest that the Son became the subject of 
the Father’s anger, or that His death was due to 
an ebullition of the Divine wrath, which, flashing 
forth in lightning stroke, smote the holy breast of 
Jesus. At the same time it is to be noted that 
experiences which are themselves expressions of 
the wrath of God are attributed to Christ, and 
our salvation is traced to them. In Gal 3 13 Christ 
is described as having become ‘ a curse for us,’ and 
in 2 Co 5 21 as having been made 4 sin ’ on our 
behalf. Whatever these mysterious expressions, 
‘become a curse,’ ‘made sin,’ may mean, they 
cannot mean less than an actual experience, by 
the sinless One, of what sin involves; and that, 
without doubt, is the wrath of God. Yet the 
actual phrase is not used. It must be remembered, 
also, that Jesus, in dying, experienced an agony, 
whose source and bitterness we ean never fully 


know ; which, as it broke from Him in the cry of 
desertion, cannot have meant less than an un¬ 
speakable sense of the Divine judgment upon 
human sin (cf. Principal Garvie in Studies in the 
Inner Life of Jesus, London, 1908, p. 417 ff.). 
Yet it does not appear, even in that cry of 
infinite pain, that He felt that God was angry 
with Him. Descriptions are given, implying that 
Jesus in death bore sin, through a profound 
realization of what it means, and of what the 
Divine attitude and feeling toward it, and the 
Divine judgment upon it, really are. In these 
very descriptions, however, phrases which might 
lead to inferences regarding the anger of God 
being endured by the Son of His love are caiefully 
avoided. Christian faith is directed to One who 
was the Son of God, in whom the Father was well 
pleased, who hung upon the cross in fulfilment of 
the mission to which the Father summoned Him, 
and who nuibt therefore have been, in that hour, 
the object of the Father’s deep satisfaction and 
most tender love, who yet surrendered the comforts 
of the Father’s fellowship, identified Himself with 
sinful men, and passed, llimself sinless, through 
the apprehension of God’B sentence upon sin, 
acknowledging its justice, and approving, as in the 
holy life, so in the sacrificial death, the righteous¬ 
ness of God. The believer, when he commits him¬ 
self to the crucified and risen Lord, receives from 
Him salvation, and enters upon the ioy of those 
from whom the Divine anger is turned away, and 
who live in the Divine favour and fellowship. At 
the same time, being spiritually one with his Lord, 
he enters into the experiences in which Christ 
won his deliverance, realizes and acknowledges 
God’s judgment upon sin, dies to sin as a power 
over him, and begins to live the new life of victory 
over sin ; and in these experiences, which strangely 
reproduce both the passion and the glory of the 
Redeemer, the salvation, which he receives as a 
gift, is wrought out in a growing assimilation to 
Christ. He combines, in las own experience, w hat. 
he has seen combined upon the Cross, the wrath 
of God against sin and the Divine meiey toward 
sinners. The terror of the Loid and the love of 
Christ are the two powers which operate within 
his soul, to make him flee from sin, and live unto 
Him who for his sake died and rose again. It 
may be possible to have a religious experience in 
which a sense of the wrath of God has no place; 
but it ought to be acknowledged that it would not 
be an experience which has the cross of Christ for 
its starting-point and the NT for its rule and 
guide. 

III. Doctrinal conclusions.—T he Biblical 
usage warrants certain inferences, wiiich require 
to have their place in any theology whose guiding 
principles are found in the Scriptures. 

z. The reality of the Divine anger.—The passion 
of anger is implanted in man, and has for its end 
the prevention and remedy of injury and the 
miseries arising out of it. ‘It is to be considered,’ 
in the w r ords of Bishop Butler in his famous Ser¬ 
mon on Resentment (§11), ‘as a w r e»pon, put into 
our hands by nature, against, injury, injustice, 
and crue.lty’; and ‘it may he innocently employed 
and made use of.’ We ascribe human qualities to 
God, not because we think of Him as a magnified 
man, hut because w*e necessarily regard men as 
reflecting, under conditions of finitude and limita¬ 
tion, the qualities of the Divine nature. Human 
anger shares m the imperfection and sinfulness of 
man. The ‘weapon put into our hands’ we often 
use unwisely, forgetting, as we wield it, the claims 
of both righteousness and love. Divine anger is 
far removed from any such defect. It is an 
affection of One who is at once loving and right¬ 
eous. It is completely under the control of 
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attributes which are themselves combined, without 
any opposition, in the hurmony of the Divine 
character. lint it is in God essentially what it 
is in man. In Him, also, it is a ‘ weapon ’ against 
injury; and its keen edge is turned against those 
who, in pride and self-will, seek to injure God. 
The classical theological statement of this position 
is to be found in Lactantius’ de Ira Dei. The 
gods of Kpicurus inhabit ‘ the lucid interspace of 
world and world,’ where no 1 sound of human 
sorrow mounts, to mar their sacred everlasting 
calm.’ The God of Stoicism is another name for 
the Universal Keason embodied in the universe, 
and is lifted far above the throb of feeling. 
Against any such views of the apathy of the Divine 
nature, Lactantius sets the Cnristian conviction 
of the character of God as love, and announces the 
principle ‘qui non odit, nec diligit.’ ‘If God is 
not angry with the impious and the unrighteous, 
it is clear that He does not love the pious and the 
righteous. Therefore the error of those is more 
consistent who take away at once both anger 
and kindness.’ This line of argument has been 
often followed, e.< 7 .,by Tiench ( Synonyms , p. 129): 
4 There is a wiath of God, who would not be good 
unless lie hated evil, the two lieing inseparable, 
so that He must do both or neither.’ 

Objections to the rrulit? of the Divine un^er have arisen 
mainly from an intrusion of philosophical theory into the spheie 
of Christian thought; and for this, in the history of theology, 
Augustine is chiefly res)>onaihle. He t* still very largely under 
the control of Neo* Platonism, and shares the dread, always 
entertained by mysLical piety, of lowering the Divine nature, by 
connecting it with finite things, or of breaking in upon the 
ineffable hliae of God, by the impertinence of predicates taken 
from human experience. Thus in the City of (Sod (bk. x\. ch. 26) 
he sneaks of ‘the anger of God, which does not inflame Ills 
mind, nor disturb Ills unchangeable tranquillity,' and identities 
It with the sentence which Ood pronounces upon sin. ‘The 
anger of Ood is not a disturbing emotion of His mind, hut a 
udginent by which punishment is inflicted upon sin.' The 
anguage which in Scripture attributes anger to Ood, he regards 
as anthropopathic, and explains it as 1 a condescension to man’s 
flnitude, insinuating itself into the minds of all classes of men, 
alarming the proud, arousing the careless, exercising the 
inquisitive, and satisfying the intelligent.* We may even 
trace something of the same hesitation in Dr. John Caird's 
estimate of the value and the defects of anthropomorphic 
language: *. . . when we are told of llis wrath as being 
aroused or abated . . . the religious mind passes beyond the 
anthropomorphic figure to seize, in an indefinite hut not unreal 
way, the hidden spiritual meaning. The representation 
conveys a general impression which is of the nature of know¬ 
ledge, though, literally construed, it expresses what is untrue’ 
( Introd. to the Philosophy o/ Religion, p. 174 f ) It is true that 
the religious mind refuses to take literally flgurutive de¬ 
scriptions, which seem to ascribe to Ood * the ignorance and 
changefulne8H, even the desires and passions, of our finite 
sonsuous nature ' But it is certain, also, that the religious 
mind, instructed by Scripture and by experience, will not 
permit a speculative construction to imperil the conception 
of the Divine personality. The difficulty of conceiving how 
Ood can be both the ‘ Absolute ' and a living Person is, of course, 
very great. Probably we ought to direct our thoughts to a 
fresh studv of the conception of the Absolute, particularly 
with the aim of freeing it from the immobility and sterility 
which an exclusive use of the categori of Kulmtance has 
Imported into it. In any case, we must seek to do justice in 
our thinking to an absolute will of love, which determines the 
whole counsel and action of Ood ; and, also, to His attitude 
toward that which conflicts with this will-an attitude which 
can be construed only as condemnation and wrath. 

2 . Sin and the Divine anger.—(1) The indigp 
tion of God against sin is real ; and the passing 
away of wrath and the unhindered manifestation 
of love are real also. Theology, accordingly, in its 
effort to give reflective expression to the facts of 
Christian experience, cannot neglect the idea of 
the wrath of God, and the problems connected 
with it. 

Bitschl, indeed, refuses to allow any theological \aluc to the 
idea of the wrath of Ood. He speaks of it in his great work 
on Justification and Reconciliation as ‘ein ebenso heimatloses 
wie genialtloses Theologumenon ’ (vol. ii. p. 164). In vol. iii. 
p. 828 | Eng. tr.J he says: ‘ Prom the point of view of theology, 
no validity can he assigned to the idea of the wrath of Ood ana 
His curse upon sinners as yet unreconciled . still less, from this 
theological standpoint, is any special mediation between the 
wrath and the love of Ood oonceivahle or necessary in order to 
explain the reconciliation of sinners with llim.' This view 


depends (a) on an interpretation of the Biblical usage, via. 
that ‘ wrath ’ has a uniformly eschatological meaning, which 
is surely unsound ; (!») on a conception of Ood as being 
absolutely and exclusively love, justice being excluded from 
the Divine essence, which imperils the ultimate distinctions of 
Good and Evil. 4 When the Divine reason, clothed with omni¬ 
potence, has created morally free beings, the right of punitive 
justice cannot be refused to it without exposing the moral 
world to the danger of falling a prey to chaos * (Dorner, System 
of Christian Doctrine, vol iv. p. 06). Guilt is more than a 
guilty feeling; and ‘ the impression of a change from Divine 
wrath to Divine mercy ’ (Hitachi, vol. iii. p. 323) is more than 
subjective. It in the reflexion, within the subject of redeeming 
grace, of an actual difference of attitude and feeling on the 
part of the personal Source and Author of redemption. Such 
an experience is real, and must not be so explained by 
theology, iii its effort to maintain ‘the view-point of eternity/ 
as to he explained away. 

(2) The wrath of God against Bin stands in the 
closest relation to all His ethical attributes, par¬ 
ticularly to His holiness and His love. His noli/ 
character is outraged by the presence of moral 
evil. If it were not bo, lie would not be a God to 
worship, as the impersonation and the guardian of 
righteousness. A trained conscience Dowh before 
this righteous wrath of God against evil, recogniz¬ 
ing it as an element in ideal excellence. That 
nature alone whose insight is blurred and whose 
judgment is perverted, fails to be angry at the 
sight of moral evil. 4 A sinner,’ says l)r. A. 11. 
Davidson, 4 is an ill judge of sin ’ (Com. on Hebrews , 
p. 108, on 4 16 ). God, knowing sin to its root, 
nates it with a perfect hatred. His love is not 
less affronted than llis holiness. The welfare of 
men, which is the aim of His love, is ruined by 
moral evil. The highest good of men depends on 
the conquest of sin in them, and their conformity 
to the holy character of God. His love for men, 
therefore, intensifies the heat of His indignation 
against that in them which opposes the realization 
of His loving purpose for them. 

Some theologians have pressed this close con¬ 
nexion between love and anger to the point of 
identifying them. 

So Martensen : * This wrath it holy love itself,' feeling itself 
‘restrained, hindered, and stayed through unrighteousness'; 
Oonterzee : * Not without reason has this wrath been termed 
“ the extreme burning point of the flame of love ; and many 
modern writers, e.g., Scott Liilgett: ‘The manifestation of the 
Fatherhood of God is shut out, and because shut out, is turned 
to wrath ; for the wrath of God is simply the love of the Father¬ 
hood denied its purpose by rebellion ’; and Stevens : ‘The wrath 
of God is the reaction of His holy love against Bin. It is not 
the opposite of love ; it is a part or aspect of lo\ e.’ 

It may be doubted, however, whether this 
identification serves the purpose of clear think¬ 
ing. Love, while incompatible with revenge, is 
certainly not inconsistent with resentment (cf. 
Butler, Sermon ix. § 10). It is possible to love 
those w ho have injured us, while feeling & deep 
and just indignation at the moral turpitude of 
their conduct. But our anger is certainly not a 
part or aspect of our love. Even a parents anger 
at the evil conduct of a beloved child is not to tie 
identified with his love for his child ; though it is 
closely related to his love, being intensified by his 
desire to secure for his son the very highest moral 
results, and being, at the same time, controlled 
and directed by love in its manifestations. Anger 
, is connected primarily with the attitude which a 
j righteous man necessarily takes toward evil. He 
condemns it, and does so with a passion which is 
pure in proportion to the soundness of his moral 
character. To make it simply the impulse of 
disappointed love is to lower its moral quality, 
and make it selfish and unethical. A righteous 
man feels resentment toward evil, and is impelled 
to make that resentment clearly known ana pro¬ 
foundly felt by the wrong-doer. He is constrained 
to do this not by revenge, but by his sense of the 
duty he owes to the principle of right itself, and 
to him who has invaded it. And this duty is not 
less binding, if the wrong-doer be a beloved child. 
The father’s love and anger are real and distinct. 
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Their relations to each other constitute a problem 
the solution of which will tax his utmost, wisdom. 

It is after this analogy that the liiblical usage 
presents the Divine anger; and by it theological 
thought must be guided. God is full of love to 
the sinner, while at the same time lie burns with 

J ust and awful resentment against his sin. His 
ove and His wrath are alike real, and each has its 
distinctive place in the character of God. Their 
relations constitute a problem whose solution 
cannot be adequately set forth in terms of thought; 
while yet Christian faith grasps the solution in the 
cross of Christ. 

Even M&rtennen, who identifies love and wrath, dwellfl upon 
‘the tension or apparent variance’ which sin has produced 
between the Divine love and the Divine righteousness, and 
defines the idea of the Atonement as ‘ the solution of a certain 
untithesiH in the very life of Qod as revealed to man, or of the 
apparent opposition between God's love and God’s righteous¬ 
ness * (Christian Dogmatics , p. 803). 

3. The turning: away of wrath.— Scripture never 
suggests that there is any antagonism between the 
Divine love and the Divine anger, and nowhere 
countenances the idea that God was so angry with 
sinners that He felt it necessary to pour out Iiis 
fury on someone before He could begin to love 
anyone. Theologians, who have kept close to 
Scripture, even while maintaining on scriptural 
grounds an ‘ objective ’ theory of the Atonement, 
have not failed to protest against this outrageous 
perversion of the truth. Calvin, whose expressions 
may often be criticised for their gloom and terror, 
is absolutely explicit upon this point: ‘ Our being 
reconciled by tlie death of Christ must not be 
understood as if the Son reconciled us, in order 
that the Father, then hating, might begin to love 
us, but that, we were reconciled to Him, already 
loving, though at enmity with us because of sin ’ 
{Institutes, bk. ii. ch. xvi. § 4). The Divine love, 
accordingly, is the original impulse and the con¬ 
tinual inspiration of the whole redemptive activity 
of God. Vet the Divine love cannot expunge and 
obliterate the Divine anger by a mere overilow of 
sentiment. The Divine anger can be turned away 
only when those against whom it is directed enter, 
with profound insight and entire assent, into its 
grounds and reasons, and submit themselves, with 
unmurmuring surrender, to the experiences in 
which the awful displeasure of the Holy One is 
manifested and realized. To say this, however, is 
to make the problem insoluble, and to seal upon 
sinners the unspeakable terrors of the Divine 
judgment. Suppose, however, that, in the centre 
of the human race, there should appear One so 
related to men that He was able to take upon 
Himself a service which no sinner can render for 
his brother, and no sinner can discharge in his 
own interests. Suppose that He should enter, 
without one shade of disparity or inadequacy, into 
the mind of God regarding sin, and submit Him¬ 
self freely to the whole experience in which that 
mind is expressed, feeling, as He did so, an 
extremity of spiritual anguish for which no sinful 
soul has any complete measurement. Would not 
His suffering be a sacrifice for sin which the Divine 
love could accept without any infringement of its 
holiness, while the cloud of the Divine WTath 
would roll away for ever? Suppose, further, that 
such an One were the gift of God’s love to the race, 
as indeed He would need to be, seeing that the 
race could not produce Him, and were in Himself 
the very Word of God, the express image of His 
Person, as He would need to he if He were to 
reveal God’s mind toward sinners. Would He not 
be the living personal meeting-point of the Divine 
love and the Divine anger ? But this is the message 
of the NT. In the sufferings of Christ, the love 
of God reaches its consummation, and by them the 
wrath of God is stilled for evermore. To the question 
vol. 1.—31 


whether the Son endured the wrath of God, we 
must, following the usage of Scripture and the 
obvious truth of the situation, give a negative 
answer. ‘We do not,’ says Calvin, commenting 
on the cry of desertion wrung from the anguish of 
Christ’s inmost soul, ‘insinuate that God was ever 
hostile to Him or angry with Him. How could 
He be angry with the beloved Son, with w horn 
His soul was well pleased ? Oi how could He have 
appeased the Fathei by His intercession lor others 
if lie were hostile to llimself ? But this uo say, 
that He bore the weight of the Divine anger, that, 
smitten and aillicted, He experienced all the signs 
of an angry and avenging God’ ( Institutes , bk. ii 
ch. xvi. § 11). The last phrase in t his sentence is 
ill chosen. But the deep truth remains, that the 
Redeemer knew, in that hour of lonely and un¬ 
known agony, the whole meaning of sin, and 
apprehended it. as the object of God’s just con¬ 
demnation and infinite resentment. Tims He bore 
our sin, and thus He turned away from us the 
wrath which was our due. The discussion of 
theories of Atonement, is not here in place ; but. it 
is certain that no theory will he adequate which 
fails to give due weight to the fact which is 
presented in the nanative of the 1’assion, and in 
the teaching of the NT—that Christ in dying had 
laid upon His soul the very judgments of God 
(cf. Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, iv. 114, 
116). 

The faith which apprehends Christ as Saviour 
means the transition from a condition ■which 
involves the hostility of God, while yet His love is 
devising means for the restoration of the -miner, 
to a state in which the Divine love may sntisfy 
itself in accepting the penitent and crowning him 
with goodness. But it is to be noted that this 
spiritual act has for its object Christ in ilia 
experience of sin-hearin", arid implies spiritual 
oneness with Christ in it. The penitent, as he 
first, comes to Christ, will know hut little of what 
was involved in that experience. But the most 
rudimentary faith implies that the sinner identifies 
himself with Christ, as Christ had identified Him¬ 
self with him ; that the Divine judgment upon sin 
which Christ bore and so vindicated for ever, the 
sinner accepts and ratifies, and thus, under the 
constraint of the love of Christ., dies to sin in its 
principle and power. Thus, though the sinner 
does not bear the anger of God in its outpouring 
upon sin, yet, taught by the suffering of Christ, 
he knows what that righteous indignation is from 
which he has been delivered, and enters with 
purged conscience upon the new life of fellowship 
and obedience. 

4. The day of wrath.—The NT is occupied 
mainly with the proclamation of the gospel, and 
with opening to believers the wealtli of opportunity 
and blessedness which is theirs in Christ. It lias, 
accordingly, comparatively little material for a 
doctrine of the Last Things on its negative side. 
Yet the conclusion to which we are led admits of 
no doubt. If there remain, after the full period 
of probation is ended, those who persist in their 
opposition to God and their rejection of the Divine 
mercy, whose characters have attained a final 
fixity, the NT leaves no doubt as to what their 
condition must he. They have sinned an eternal 
sin (Mk 3 29 ). They must, endure the utmost 
visitation of the wrath of God (1 Th 5", 
Ro 2 B - 8 5 9 ). We are not called on to decide the 
question whether there shall he many such lost, 
souls, or even whether any such shall he found at 
the time of the consummation. We are warned 
against attempted descriptions of what is, in its 
nature, unimaginable, flu* loss and the misery of 
such a state. But. any serious consideration of 
human nature, and of the relations of God and 
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man, leads to the conclusion that such lixity of 
opposition (o God must he included in the pos¬ 
sibilities of the development of human character, 
and that, if this possibility is ever realized, it must 
involve none othei than this overwhelming judg¬ 
ment. 

Literature— Monographs: Lactantius, tie, Ira Dei \ Ritschl, 
dr fra Dri(lbfM), Weber, VomZome Gottcs(IbiYt). Discussions 
in the Biblical Theologies, specially Davidson, Oehler, Schultz, 
Stevens; and m the Systematic Theologies, e.y. Martcnsen, 
Dorner, Kaftan, W. Adams Brown Discussions in works on 
Atonement and Uedemption Ritschl, Justification and lievon- 
ciliatinn (Kng. tr. 1900); Dale, The Atonement 7 (1878); Simon, 
The Itedemptumuf 3/«n 2 (190o), M'Leod Campbell, The Nature 
of the A tonement* (1873) , Mobcrly, A tenement and Personality 
(1901); Stevens, The Christian Doctrine of Salvation (1905); 
articles in PJIE, and in Hastings’ DU and DCG. 

T. B. Kl LI* A THICK. 

ANGLO-ISRAELISM.—The theory that the 
inhabitants of England are. the descendants of the 
‘ lost ’ (?) Ten Tribes of Israel is held somewhat 
widely, and is said to have two million adherents 
in Gieat Britain and the United States. The 
Anglo-Israelites are, at any rate, sufficiently nume¬ 
rous to support one publisher, who devotes his 
business entirely to publications dealing with the 
subject. There are also several periodicals pub¬ 
lished in furtherance of the views of the Anglo- 
lsraolites. 

The earliest suggestions of an Israeli fish ances¬ 
try of the English are to be found in John Sadler’s 
Rights of the Kingdom (1649). These take the 
form of a series of parallels between English law 
and customs and those of the Hebrews and .Jews. 
The name ‘ Riitain ’ itself is trailed to a Rlnemcian 
source, Jterttf Anak (‘The Field of Tin and Lead’). 
Many of the legends attached to the Coronation 
Stone have also a Jewish tinge, and are traced back 
to a landing of fugitive Israelites, under the lead of 
Jeremiah and Baruch, in Ireland. 

The modern movement owes its foundation to 
Richard Brothers (17f>7-1824), a half-pay ollicer of 
eccentric habits in the English navy. According 
to his account he was a Divinely appointed pro¬ 
phet. He described himself as a* ‘nephew of the 
Almighty,’ and claimed descent from David. 
Among ft is prophecies were those of the imminent 
restoration of Israel to the Holy Land, and the 
elevation of himself as prince of the Hebrews and 
ruler of the world. Brothers was confined as a 
lunatic, but succeeded in obtaining many admirers, 
among them Nathaniel Brasscy Ilalket, M.I\ for 
Lymington. The non-fulfilment of his prophecies 
sorely tried the faith of the believers, but through 
good and ill repute lie retained the loyalty of John 
Fin lay son, previously a Scotch lawyer with an 
extensive and lucrative practice. According to 
the Dictionary of National Biography, Brothers 
printed in all fifteen volumes, cliieily in support of 
his theory of the Israelitish descent of most of the 
inhabitants of England. The more important of 
the volumes are Revealed Knowledge of the Pro¬ 
phecies and Times (1794), and A Correct'Account of 
the Invasion and Conquest of this Island by the 
Saxons (1822). Prominent among the literature 
that followed upon Brothers’ announcements were 
Finlayson’s writings. In 1840 the theory was 
adopted by John Wilson, who lectured and wrote 
widely on the subject. His Our Israelitish Origin 
is the first coherent exposition of the theory. 
Other advocates in the nineteenth century were 
W. Carpenter ( Israelites Found), E. R. A. Glover 
(England the Remnant of Judah), and C. Piazzi 
Smyth, the Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, who 
deduced from certain measurements of the Great 
Pyramid that the English were descended from the 
Lost Tribes. In 1871, PM ward II ine published his 
Identification of the British Nation with Lost 
Israel , of which a quarter of a million copies are 
said to have been sold. In the United States 


the leaders of the movement have been AY. H. 
Poole and G. AY. Greenwood. The theory has 
also been adopted to a slight extent on the Con¬ 
tinent, where, for instance, the hostility of the 
English to Napoleon and Russia, and the sympathy 
aroused by the Dreyfus ease are attributed to tins 
cause. 

The advocates of the theory identify Israel with 
the Khumri of the Assyrians, the Cimmcnoi of the 
Greeks, the Cimhri of the Romans, and the Cymri. 
All these forms, it is said, are variations of the 
same name, and traces of it are to be found in 
‘ Crimea,’ ‘Cumberland,’ ‘ Cumbria,’ and ‘ Gumn ’ 
(a Russian fortress on the bunks of the A raxes, the 
place of the Israelitish exile). The Ten Tribes of 
the Assyrian Captivity on leaving the land of their 
sojourn are supposed to have wandered towards 
the west, while those of the Babylonian Captivity 

I tassed eastwards towards Afghanistan and India, 
t is claimed that evidence of the journey towards 
the north-west is to be found in the tombs, alleged 
to be of Israelitish origin, that stretch from the 
Caucasus westwards round the Phixine. The further 
passage ids bi jd, told, 

the river nomenclature of Russia : the Don, Danez, 
I)(a)nieper , D(a)nicster, and Danube. The theory 
"oes on to state that these migrants were driven 
oy Alexander over the Danube and settled in 
Dacia. There they were attacked by the Romans, 
whom they ultimately repulsed. Many of them, 
however, were driven farther north, and founded 
republics, on the Israelitish pattern, in the north 
and west of Europe. The Goths, who well; also 
of Israelitish descent (Goth-.Goto* — llad) were 
driven by the Huns into the dominions of Rome, 
in which and beyond which they spiead. In 
consequence of these events, almost, the whole of 
Europe, as well as her colonies in other continents, 
is held to be peopled by descendants of Isiuel. 
Among the local identifications ate the tribes ol 
Simeon and Levi among the Iomans, Asher in 
the Etruscans, Dan in the Danes, Judah in the 
Jutes, and Manaaseh in the Celts. The Lacede¬ 
monians are also stated to have been descendants 
of Judah. 

The Khumri are divided into the Soutine or 
Scythians — whence Scots — and the Sacie —- after¬ 
wards Saxons (sons of Isaac). The former, it is 
said, composed the migration of B.C. 670, when the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad, and half that, ot Man- 
asseli, started on their wanderings. The latter 
consisted of the remainder of the victims of the 
captivity of nineteen years later. One branch of 
the tribe of Dan, howe\er, escaped on ships, and 
ultimately settled in Spain and Ireland, where 
they were* known as the Tuatha-dFDanann. They 
arrived in Ireland under the lead of the scribe 
Baruch and possibly also of Jeremiah. Accompany¬ 
ing them, we are told, was an Israelitish princess 
who subsequently married a local chieftain, tho 
couple being crowned on tbe Bethel stone, rescued 
from the ruins of the Temple. This stone, the Lia- 
Fail, it is claimed, accompanied the Scots to Scot¬ 
land, was invarialdy made use of at coronations, 
was removed by Edward I. from Scone to AVest- 
minster, and is identical with that now used at 
English coronations. There is in reality consider¬ 
able doubt whether the Coronation Stone is identi¬ 
cal with the Lut-Fail. 

In support of the theory many alleged identifica¬ 
tions in lespect of customs, traditions, beliefs, etc., 
have been adduced. These, without exception, 
depend upon very inadequate support. Similarities 
as authentic have been discovered between the 
various languages of the British Isles and Hebrew. 
The theorists choose safer ground when they point 
to England’s influence and success, and suggest as 
a cause God’s covenant with Abraham, fulfilled in 
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the persons of his descendants, the English. It is 
also argued that the English must be the represen¬ 
tatives of Israel, as otherwise the many Divine 
promises made to that race would be unfulfilled 

The theory relies to a very considerable extent 
on a very literal interpretation of certain passages 
in the Old Testament (Authorized Version). It- 
is pointed out that Israel was to change his name 
(IIos 1 D ), increase beyond number, dwell in islands 
(Is 24 lp ) to the north (Jer 3 12 ) and the west, and be 
a gieat nation (Mic 5 s ). Israel would also extend 
beyond his new limits and found colonies (ls49 1# * 20 
54 3 , Dt 28 1 and 32 7 ‘»). One of the tribes, Man- 
asseli, was to become an independent nation (Gn 
48 ly ). From this tribe, we are fold, the United 
States was derived. Reference is found to the lion 
and the unicorn in Nu 24 s -“, and to the American 
eagle in Ezk 17 s . The promise that Israel shall 
possess the gates of her enemies (Gn 22 17 24®°) is 
fulIdled in the ease of Britain by the possession of 
Gibraltar, Aden, Singapore, etc. 

LmciiATURK.—The* literature on the subject in enormous. 
The many works of Brothers and lime are hardly readable. 
The most coherent account is to he found in John Wilson’s Our 
Israehtish OruinG (184f>) Other works explaining the theory, 
in uddition to those already mentioned, are H. W. J. Senior’s 
Dnhsh Israelites uml The Ten 7 rd>eu (lssf.), T. R Howlett's 
Anglo-Israel and the Jewish Ttoblrm (I; J. M. Williams’ 
The Sakai , Our Ancestors (1882); H. H. Pain’s Englishmen 
Israelites (1890); Oxonian’s Israel’s Wanderings (1881), H. A. 
Smith’s 77(C Ten Tribes (1887); C. A. L. Totten's Our Kan’ 
(Lhliil)’; and H. W. Poole's Aiwlo-Israel (1H89). Other hooks 
that Hhould he consulted are : C. Piazzi Smyth's Our Inheri¬ 
tance in the Great Pyramid (1804); R Gorell's English derived 
from Hebrew, and Identity of the Religions called Druidical 
and Hebrew (London, 1829); F. C. Danvers’ Israel Redirunis 
(l!»0. r >). Cf also JaeohH m JE i. <>00 f. A very large number 
of hooks and pamphlets on the subject is published by Banks, 
Racquet Court, Fleet Street, London, K.C 

Albert M. IIyamson. 
ANGRA MAI NYU .—See Ahkiman. 

ANGUTTARA NIKAYA.—The fourth of the 
five Aikuyns, or collections, which constitute the 
Suttn Fit aka, the Basket of the tradition as to 
doctrine, the second of the three Pitakas in the 
canon of the early Buddhists. The standing cal¬ 
culation in Buddhist books on the subject is 
that it consists of 9557 suttas or short passages.* 
Modern computations would be dillerent. This 
large number is arrived at by counting as three 
separato suttas such a statement as : ‘ Earnestness, 
industry, and intellectual ell'ort are necessary to 
progress in good things,’ and so on. Thus in the 
first chapter, section 14, occurs the sentence : ‘ The 
following is the chief, brethren, of the brethren 
my disciples, in seniority, to wit, Afina Kondanna.’ 
The sentence is then repeated eighty times, giving 
the {ire-eminence, in different ways, of eighty of 
the early followers of the Buddha, who were either 
brethren or sisters in the Order, or laymen or lay- 
women. In each case the necessary alterations in 
the main sentence are made. We should call it 
one suttn, giving a list of eighty persons pre¬ 
eminent, in one way or another, among the early 
disciples. According to the native method of re¬ 
peating by rote, and therefore also of computation, 
it is eighty suttas. Making allowance for this, 
there are between two and three thousand suttas. t 
The work has been published in full by the Pfi-li Text 
Society, vols. i. and ii. edited by Morris, and vols. 
iii., iv., and v. by E. Hardy (London, 1885-1900). 

The suttas vary in length from one line to three 
or four pages, the majority of them being very 
short; and in them all those points of Buddhist 
doctrine capable of being expressed in classes are 
set out in order. This practically includes most 
of the psychology and ethics of Buddhism, and the 

* See Ailguttara, v. 801; Sumafiga/a Vildsmi, ed. Rhys 
Davids and Carpenter, London, 1880, p. 23; and Gandha Vathsa, 

p. 60. 

f Professor Edmund Hardy ( AAguttara , Part 6, vi.) makes 
the number ‘about 2344.’ 


details of its system of self-training. For it is a 
distinguishing mark of the Dialogues themselves, 
which form the lirst tv oof the A ihat/as, to arrange 
the results armed at in carefully systematized 
groups. We are lamiluu enough in' the West with 
similar groups, summed up in such phrases as the 
Seven Deadly Sins, the Ten Commandments, the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the Twelve Apostles, the Four 
Cardinal Virtues, the Seven Sacraments, and a host 
of others. These numbered lists are, it is true, 
going out of fashion. The aid which they alibi d 
to memory is no longer required in an age m winch 
books of reference abound. It was pic» isely as a 
help to memory that they wcie found so usclul in 
the early Buddhist days, w hen the hooks weie all 
learnt by heart and had never yet been wntten. 
And in the Auguttara w'e lind set out in older 
first all the units, then all the pairs, then all the 
trios, and so on up to the eleven qualities nccessaiy 
to reach Nirvana, the eleven mental habits 1 lie 
culture of which leads to the best lile, oi the eleven 
conditions precedent to a knowledge of human 
passion. 

The iorm, therefore, is conditioned by the neces¬ 
sities of llie time. The niattei also is inlluenced, 
to a large degiee, by the same necessities. In a 
w'ork that lmd to he learnt by heart it- was not 
possible to have any reasoned aigument, such as 
we should expect In a modern ethical tieatise. 
The lists are curtly given, and sometimes curtly 
explained. But tlie explanations were mostly 
reserved for the oial comment of the teacher, anil 
were handed down also by tiadition. That tra¬ 
ditional explanation has been pieseived lor us in 
the Manoratha Furanl (‘ wish-fulhller’), wntten 
down, in Pali, by Buddhagliosa in the5t.li cent. A.D. 
This has not yet been published. 

The original book—lor we must call it a book, 
though it is not a book in the modem sense ot the 
wold—w'as composed in North India by the eaily 
Buddhists shortly after the Buddha’s death. Ilow 
soon after we do not know'. And the question of 
its age can be adequately discussed only in con¬ 
nexion with that of the age of the lest of the 
canonical works, w’liich will be dealt w'itli together 
in the art. Literature (Buddhist). 

Litkkatijkk.—A n analysis of the contents of each sutta, in 
English, haH been given by Edmund Hardy in vol. v. of 
ins edition, pp. 371-410. A few suttas have boon translated 
into English by H. C. Warren, Ruddhisin m Translations, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1890; and into German by K. E. Neumann, 
Buddhistuche Anthclogie, Leyden, 18S2. 

T. W. Riiys Davids. 

ANIMALS. 

[Northcote W. Thomas.] 
Introduction.— It is a well-established fact that 
the complexity of the mental processes of animals 
is apt to be exaggerated even by professional 
psychologists, and this, though civilization, or 
perhaps rather education, has brought with it a 
sense of the great gulf that exists between man 
and the lower animals, not excluding those to 
which exceptional intelligence is, rightly or 
wrongly, attributed, such as the elephant and 
the anthropoid ape. In the lower stages of cul¬ 
ture, whether they be found in races which aie, 
as a whole, below the Euiopean level, or in tlie 
uncultured portion of civilized communities, the 
distinction between men and annuals is not ade¬ 
quately, if at all, leeogni/ed, and moie than one 
cause has contributed to this state of things. Just 
as W'e overestimate the complexity of the mental 
processes of animals, the savage, though for a 
ditlfent reason, attnlmtes to the animal a vast lv 
more complex set of thoughts and feelings, anil 
a much greater range of knowledge and power, 
than it actually possesses. We are accustomed 
to show respect to the lifeless corpse of a human 
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being; the savage, in his treatment of the game 
which has fallen a victim to the prowess of the 
hunter, shows evidence of a similar state of mind ; 
he attributes to the soul of the slain beast an 
anxiety as to, and a knowledge of, the good or 
had treatment of its mortal remains. When the 
annual is Htill alive, he regards it as open to 
argument; he will reproach the crocodile with 
having slain those who have done it no harm, 
and point out that the crocodiles, having been the 
aggressors, have only themselves to thank when 
man takes the offensive and exacts vengeance for 
his lost relatives and friends. lie attributes to 
animals the power of speech, a power which in the 
case of the monkey is said to be put to no use, 
owing to the animal’s fear that he might be made 
to work if he once began to talk. Both in fables 
and folk-tales, animals are represented as carrying 
on conversations and as being moved by the same 
motives as the human beings who narrate the 
stories (MacCulloch, Childhooduf Fiction, pr». 38-41, 
247-278); so much so, in fact, that in Africa the 
arguments in a judicial process not uncommonly 
turn on the question of what the crocodile said to 
the hen—in which form the negro embodies his 
precedents and leading cases. Even in Europe it is 
not hard to find traces of this primitive attitude of 
mind ; there is a well-known custom of telling the 
bees when the master of the house dies; and few 
beliefs are more firmly rooted in the minds of 
country people than that neglect of this precaution 
will offend the insects, and deprive the new master 
or mistress of their labours. So, too, a knowledge 
of the moral character of those about them is 
attributed to the bees, with a corresponding influ¬ 
ence on their activity. There is therefore no line 
of demarcation between man and beast, so that 
the North American Micmacs say: ‘In the be¬ 
ginning of things, men were as animals and animals 
as men ’ (Leiand, AIgonquin Legc.nds, p. 31). To the 
uncultured the difference is in the form, not in the 
nature, of things. The Indians of Guiana do not 
see any sharp line of distinction between man and 
other animals, between one kind of animal and 
another, or even between animals—man included 
—and inanimate objects. On the contrary, to the 
Indian all objects, animate and inanimate, seem 
exactly of the same nature, except that they differ 
in the accident of bodily form. Every object in 
the whole world is a being consisting of body and 
spirit, and differs from every other object m no 
respect save that of bodily form, and in the greater 
or less degree of brute cunning and brute power, 
consequent on the difference of bodily form and 
bodily habits (Ini Thurn, Among the Indians of 
Guiana, p. 350). 

But this doctrine of the essential similarity of 
all things, in spite of differences of form, does not 
embody the whole of the savage’s creed. Perhaps 
still more essential is his belief in the imperman¬ 
ence of form. We find this exemplified even in 
Europe ; few tales are more common than those 
of the transformation of an old witch into a cat or 
a hare. But magical powers are by no means 
essential to this change of form. To take only one 
example. There is a wide-spread belief that certain 
migratory birds, and especially the stork, assume 
human form in other lands ; and no sense of incon¬ 
gruity is felt when the story is told of a traveller 
in foreign lands, being one day approached by an 
unknown man who displays great familiarity with 
his family affairs, inquires after the health of 
his children, and takes a general interest in what 
is going on in the distant Fatherland. The 
traveller’s astonishment is allayed only when he 
learns that the stranger obtained his knowledge 
on the spot. His request for an explanation is 
met by the simple reply that the stranger is the 


stork who nests on the good man’s roof. All the 
w’orld over w t c find the same belief in the pow r er of 
men, animals, plants, and even inanimate objects, 
to assume another form at will (ef. MacCulloch, 
pp. 149-187). It is therefore no wonder if the 
savage attitude towards nature is w'idely different 
from our own. 

These transformations can take place during life. 
Of a slightly different nature, but almost equally 
important for the comprehension of the beliefs and 
customs of the uncultured, is the idea that death 
simply means the assumption of another form 
quite as mateiial as the former. One of the great 
sources of the respect paid to animals is the belief 
that certain species are the embodiments of the 
souls of the dead, or even the very souls of the 
dead (for the view varies), and that these souls must 
receive respect, not only because they are ancestors 
or relatives, but also because their anger w'ould 
mean the anger of the species of animals which 
their souls inhabit. Thus a kind of alliance springs 
up between certain human kins and certain species 
of animals, in which some writers have sought the 
germ of totem ism. Less important, because more 
temporary, is the alliance sought at the initiation 
ceremony; here an individual provides himself 
with a tutelary genius, sometimes conceived as a 
spirit, sometimes as a living animal, on whose aid 
he relies in the battle of life. 

Again, to the superior knowledge of animals, to 
their magical powers, or sometimes, and as a later 
development, to their position as messengers of a 
deity, aie to be attributed the wide-spread augural 
beliefs and practices. To sum up, the savage lias 
a very real sense of his kinship with animals ; they 
are not merely his brothers, hut his elder In others ; 
to them he looks for help and guidance. Not only 
so, but on them he depends for a great, part of lus 
subsistence— a fact which is far more vividly brought 
home to him than to the meat-eating human being 
of civilized societies, and in like manner he is far 
more liable than more cultured peoples to meet 
his deatli beneath the claws of a bon or a bear, or 
to succumb to the venom of the serpent. It is 
therefore small wonder that his altitude towards 
the animal creation is one of reverence rather than 
superiority. 

I. AGRICULTURE. —The researches of Mannhardt 
have shown that the European peasant of to-day 
conceives that the life of the corn exists in the 
shape of an animal or human being apait from the 
corn itself. The animal corn-spirit is believed 
to take various forms,—pig, horse, dog, cat, goat, 
cow, etc.,—and is often conceived to lie in the last 
ears to be cut, the reaping of which is termed in 
some parts ‘cutting the neck.’ The corn-spirit is 
found not only in the harvest fie.ld, hut also in 
the barn and tlie threshing-floor ; the corn-spirit is 
killed in beating out the last grains from the ears. 
As a rite of sacralization of the eater, or of de- 
sacralization of the corn, the animal incarnation of 
the corn-spirit is eaten in a ritual meal at the har¬ 
vest supper, at seedtime, or at other periods; the 
hones or parts of the flesh of this ritual food are 
used in magic to promote the fertility of the new 
crop. Sometimes the actual animal is not itself 
eaten ; in its place we find the cake in animal form ; 
but w T e cannot assume that this cake has taken 
the place of a former sacrifice of the animal, for 
it is made of the corn ; the eating of the corn in 
the form of the animal is as effective a sacrament 
as the eating of the animal itself. 

In Greece ami other parts of the ancient world 
we find traces of the conception of the corn-spirit, 
as an animal. Demeter was closely related to the 
pig, and was actually represen ted at Phigalia in 
the form of a horse, while her priests were called 
horses. In the case of Attis and other prima facie 
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corn-deities a similar connexion with animals can 
be traced. Among the American Indians the 
corn-spirit is occasionally conceived in animal 
form (bison, deer, goat; see below). In other 
parts of the world an anthropomorphic or simply 
animistic conception is the rule. 

Various theories have been advanced to account for the 
animal form of the corn-Hpirit. Frazer (Golden Bough?, ii. 289) 
suggests that the ummuls which are driven into the last corn 
in the process of reaping’ may have suggested the idea. 
Manllier (7 III U xxxvii. 381) holds, with more probability, that 
the animal form of the soul and of spirits generally was so 
familiAr a conception that it was sufficient to suggest that the 
life of the corn must be in the form of an animal. I’reuss 
explains some cases of the connexion of animals with corn or 
other vegetables, as their tutelary deities, on the ground that 
the> were originally held to influence the supply of heat (A m. 
Anth., N.S. iv. 40; lltth Ann. Hep. Bur. Ethn. p. 808, etc.), 
from which, like other magical animals (Olotnis, lxxxvi. lift; 
Arch. A nth., N.S. i. 142 f), Lhev become tutelary deities. 
Possibly, too, the belief in soul-animals (see p. 403 b ) may have 
had some influence, it. is not uncommon to make offerings to 
ancestors in connexion with agriculture ; these ancestors are 
sometimes conceived in the form of animals; it is therefore no 
long step t,o the concept of a corn-spirit in animal form. In 
liidn-Chinu the ancestor is actually believed to guard the fields 
in the torm of a toad at, seedtime (Miss Catli. 1894, p. 143). 
In Yucatan, spirits in the form of lynxes were believed to pro¬ 
tect the cornfields (Hrinton, Essays, p. 172). In central Java 
the wer-tiger is held to guard the plantations against wild pigs 
(Ttj'Lchr. xli. 570). 

Vegetation spirits generally are conceived in Europe to he 
in animal form ; but in other parts of the world this idea is 
■eldom found. 

2. A 11T ( DECORA TJ VE). — 11 is an almost universal 
custom to decorate weapons, pottery, clothing, etc., 
with designs, oiten so highly conventionalized as 
to he recognizable only on eompaiison with less 
styheized forms. One of the. main sources of 
decoiative design is the animal woild, and the 
object was, it may be assumed, magical in the 
iirst instance. In its later forms there is a com- 
bination of purposes, but this is usually where the 
animal has come to he associated with a god. In 
this ease the use of the animal as an art motif is 
a form of worship ; at the same time, if the animal 
is the emblem, for example, of rain, its use is 
equivalent to a prayer foi rain. There are, how¬ 
ever, innumerable instances of the use of animals 
in art, both in connexion with tolemisin and 
otherwise, for magical or non-theistic purposes. 
The totem posts of the ilaidas have all sorts of 
decorative animal carvings, sometimes of genea¬ 
logical significance; in New’ Guinea the totem is 
delineated on drums and pipes. The lizard (see 
below) is largely used in Africa and the Pacific, 
and the frigate bird in Melanesia. In Central 
Australia the sand is covered with delineations of 
animals; animals are figured at Australian and 
South African initiation ceremonies; and many 
Australian decorative designs are totemio, or at 
least animal motifs. Probably the skin mark¬ 
ings (see ‘ Tntu ’ below) of the Australian and other 
•copies are largely conventionalized forms of siini- 
ar motives. Where a religious significance lias 
once attached to a design, the art motif may 
continue to he largely used merely for magical 
purposes and finally for luck. In Euro lie we are 
familiar with the use of animals in heraldry. See 
articles on Art. 

3- COLOUR. —The colour of animals is highly 
important, both^in magic (wh. see) and otherwise. 
In Europe the king ol the snakes is said to he 
white. White hoist's (see below) were especially 
sacred. In Indo - China the cult of the white 
elephant- is well known. In Japan white animals 
have a high importance ( Globus , lxii. 272), and 
good fortune for the reigning house is inferred 
from their appearance. The daughter of a man 
who feeds 1000 white hares in his house will marry 
a prince. In Patagonia white cassowaries are 
sacrosanct; the Patagonians believe that the 
species would die out it they were to kill such 
wdiite specimens; while horses and cows enjoy an 


equal respect (ib. Ixi. 63). The white animal is 
oiten preferred as a victim. The Woguls oiler a 
white norso in autumn ; the officiants dance round 
it and stab it with their knives till it falls dead 
(ib. liv. 332). So, too, the Tcheremiss oiler white 
animals (Erman, Archiv , i. 415). Among the 
Khans of Annam a white buffalo is sacrificed 
annually {Miss. Cath. 1806, 59), and the Battas also 
select white victims (Marsden, Sumatra, p. 385). 
In August or September the Situ a festival was 
held in Peru ; the priests received for sacrifice one 
of the holy white llamas, -which weic never shorn 
(Ausland, lxiv. 951). See also ‘Bear,’etc., below. 

Eor special purposes distinctive colours must he 
used. Thus tlie rain-cloud is black ; in a sacrifice 
for rain, therefore, the victim must he in imita¬ 
tion of it. The Wambugwes of East Africa offer a 
black sheep and a black calf when they want lain ; 
the Garos of Assam offer a black goat on the top 
of a very high mountain in time of drought; in 
Kumatia a black cat is thrown into a river and 
allowed to escape after swimming about for a time; 
the ancient Hindus set a black horse with its face 
to the west and rubbed it with a cloth till it neighed 
( Golden Bough?, i. 1U1-2); and in the same way w lute 
animals must be sacrificed for sunshine {ib. p. 103). 
Eor an agricultural sacrifice at Koine red-haired 
puppies were chosen, in imitation of the colour of 
ripe corn {ib. ii. 311). In the same way in Egypt 
mi-haired oxen were the chosen victims {ib. p. 142). 
The Iroouois sacrifice of the white dog (see below) 
may perhaps be set down as another example ; for 
although white is not everywhere the emblem of 
purity, it is natural to connect with this idea the 
selection of a white dog for a piacular sacrifice. 

4. CREATOR. — It iH by no means self-evident to 
the. savage mind that the functions of the Creator 
of the universe or of some part of it are necessarily 
united w’ith those of its sustainer, or of a moral 
ruler of mankind, or even of a god. Hence, though 
we find cases in which the Cieator is an object of 
worship, or at any rate respect (see * Crow ’ below), 
w e also find a share in creation assigned to animals 
which are not even specially sacred. 

The Or oh Ventre account of the origin of the world is that 
the world was once all water, inhabited only by a swan, which 
in some unaccountable way produced a crow, a wolf, and a 
water-hen. One day the crow proposed to the wolf to send 
down the water-hen to look for earth, for they would be so 
much happier if thev had a little ground under their feet. 
The earth was brought, and w’hile the wolf sang and performed 
on a rattle, the cro.s’ sprinkled the earth about 011 the waters 
and formed the globe as we have it to-day. Subsequently 
man was created, and the crow turned herself into an Indian 
(Cones, Henry and Thompson, MS Jls. p. 351). According 
to the (luayciirus of South America, they were called into exist¬ 
ence after all the other nations by a decree of the caracara 
bird, but they show it no special respect ( Tatriota, 1814, p. 26). 
I n some cases chance seems to have caused an animal to figure 
as Creator; in S. Australia the islands were said to have resulted 
from u blow of a great serpent’s bail, but Noorele created other 
things (Eyre, Expeditions, ii. 356). 

5. CULT. — Anthropological data are supplied in 
many cases by the chance remarks of a traveller, 
who, if he understands the true nature of the 
phenomena he is describing, does not always 
appreciate their importance, and consequently 
leaves us in the dark on points which are indis¬ 
pensable to the correct understanding of his infor¬ 
mation. This is especially the case when the 
information relates to the worship or supposed 
worship of animals; not only are the sources of 
such a cult extremely various, hut it may he 
possible for actions which spring from purely 
utilitarian motives to wear the appearances which 
elsewhere characterize t-ho ritual 01 an animal cult.. 
We find, for example, that, in ancient Egypt it 
was the practice to Iced the sacred crocodiles, which 
were associated with the god Souchos (Sebek) ; in 
modern days we have a similar practice recorded 
in West Africa ; hut in the absence of information 
from those who give them food we can hardly inter- 
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prut the custom without fear of error, l’rudonec 
is a faculty commonly denied to the peoples in 
lower stages of culture; hut if may well have 
hajipened that accident, if not reflexion, surested 
to some one that a hungry crocodile is a fm more 
dangerous neighbour than one which is in no need 
of iood. We cannot, therefore, explain the modern 
custom, without more ado, as crocodile-worship; 
the possibility of the utilitarian explanation must 
also he kept in mind. Quite apart fiom this, 
theie is a difficulty in the inter]uelation of the 
data which anses fiom the indefinite nature of 
many of the observances. Savage ritual is well- 
established, but the savage creed is often vague 
and iltiefmifing. At any rate, in the hands of 
Euro]iean questioners, it is not uncommon for one 
native to assert one thing while another will 
maintain exactly the reverse ; 01 one and the same 
man will put fonvard contradictory propositions 
either after an intei\al of time or even during a 
single interview. Where the ritual is unmistak¬ 
ably religious or magical, we, can dispense with the 
comment hi y of tin; officiating priest or magician; 
hut w here there is room for doubt wo cun ill afloid 
to do without this guidance, even though we know 
that the explanation given is not necessarily the 
original one. 

The terms ‘worship’ and ‘cult’ are used, especi¬ 
ally in dealing witli animal superstitions, with 
extreme vagueness ; and, moreover, the intei jacta¬ 
tion of the facts to which they are applied is in 
itself uncertain. At one end of the scale we find 
the real divine animal, commonly concened as a 
‘god-body,’ Lc. the temporary incarnation of a 
superior being, wdtli a cycle of worshippers. At 
the other end, separated fiom the leal cult by 
imperceptible transitions, we find such practices as 
respect for the hones of slain animals, or the use of 
a respectful name for the living animal. The 

uestion is one with the geneial problem of the 

elinition of religion; it cannot profitably l»e dis¬ 
cussed in connexion wdtli a single species of cult,, 
ami it is the less necessary to do so here, as w r e are 
concerned only with general principles and broad 
outlines. 

Animal cults may be classified on two principles : 
(a) according to their out ward form ; (b) according 
to t heir genesis. The first kind of classification is 
important chiefly for the comprehension of the 
principles w hich undeilie the evolution of animal 
worship into anthropomorphic cults ; the second is 
primarily concerned with an earlier stage—that of 
the actual beginnings, it may he, of the religious 
sentiment or its manifestation. 

(a) Formal ('lossification. — Animal cults may he 
broadly divided into two classes: (i.) the whole 
species without exception is sacred ; (ii.) one or a 
fixed number of a species is sacred. In a certain 
number of cases the second class may he indis¬ 
tinguishable from the first; this is the case in the 
Bornean cult of the hawk ; there w r ere only thirty- 
three real omen birds among the limns of Borneo 
in olden dayH, hut they were indistinguishable 
from their fellows. 

Although it is by no means axiomatic that the 
cult of the species has in every case preceded the 
cult of the individual animal, it seems probable 
that w r e may regard this as the normal course of 
evolution. The transition may he effected in more 
than one way. (1) As in the case of the hawk (see. 
below) among the Bornean peoples, a simpie progress 
from theriomorjdiic to anthropomorphic ideas may 
suffice to explain the change. There is no reason 
to doubt that such a process may take place both 
without foreign influence and without any internal 
impulse due to the rise of sun-, moon-, or other 
cults of single deities, which would naturally tend 
to produce a species of syncretism in previously I 


existing null tilde cults. Among more than one 
Australian tube, lor example, the eagle-hawk 
seems to have been transformed into an anthropo¬ 
morphic deity; hut there is no reason to suspect 
either foieign influence or assimilation to other 
native cults, lor the latter are admittedly non¬ 
existent. So, too, in Central Australia the Wol- 
lunqua totem animal is a mythical set pent ; the 
totemic ceremonies are perfoinied to keep linn in a 
good humour, and not, as is the ease w ith the 
other totems of the same tribe, to promote their 
increase; hut when we reach acts intended to 
propitiate a single animal, mytluen! or otherwise, 
we an; on the verge of worship, if indeed the. 
boundary between toteinisiu and animal cults 
proper has not long been overpassed. At the 
same time, not only may the rise of individual 
cults, such as those of the henvenly bodies, exert 
a deep influence on the multiple cults, hut a 
specialization ot function may, w lieie multiple cults 
alone are present, aid to hung about the same 
result. The chief purpose for which the Bornean 
peoples require omens is to get directions foi the 
conduct of their head - hunting expeditions; in 
other words, the conditions themselves nmdo for 
the specialization of a war-god, either multiple or 
unified. Intertribal wai tends to incroiise, if it 
does not call into existence, the power of the chief ; 
from the human leadership on I lie war-path to the 

I uedommance of one individual among the omen 
urds is not a long step; and we actually find 
evidence thnt it w r as taken by the I hails, while 
the Kayans ha\e gone far in the same duection. 
Evidence of similar tendencies can readily be pro¬ 
duced from many other aieas ; the Amerinds had, 
in the very eaily days of the Jesuit missions, 
already attained the conception of an ‘ Elder 
Brothel ’ of each species, marvellously gloat and 
powcrlul (lid. des Jfs. 16114, p. 13). In California 
the Acagcheniens worshipped the pours hud ; each 
village sacrificed a dillerent bird, and the saenlice 
was annual; hut the view'winch the woi shippers 
took was that only one hiid was sacrificed, each 
year the same, ami flu* same in each village. In 
Samoa the process had not pone quite so far ; the 
gods of the villages were incarnate m animals; 
each god was incarnale in all the animals of the 
species ; consequently although respect, was shown 
to the individual dead animal, the life of the god 
was in no way affected by its decease ; lie con¬ 
tinued to survive m the remainder of the species 
( Turner, l’uh/ncsia , p. 242). Other examples will 
be found in Tylor (Prim. Cult. 9 ii. 24311.). 

(2) The process of unification, as in the case of 
the Acagcheniens, xvliere mystical ideas have also 
played then pait, may he hastened by a custom 
of sacrificing the sacred animal turnualhf. The 
doctrines of reincarnation and identity of the 
sacrificial animal would undoubtedly he highly 
important for the history of this case of evolution, 
if it were not probable that they wore later 
developments, if not actually due to the influence 
of European ideas. For an example of a stage in 
cult where the importance of sacrifice pure and 
simple is manifest we may turn to the VVogulH. 
Once in each year they go in crowds into the 
woods and kill one of each species of animals, 
preferring the horse and the tiger as best; they 
flay off their skins, hang up the carcases on a tree, 
and in their way pray to them, lulling prostrate 
on the earth ; after which they eat the flesh to¬ 
gether (Ides, Three Years' 'Travels , p. 7). In this 
example wo are not, it is true, told what iB done 
with the skins. But another traveller tells us 
(Strauss, lieisc, pp. 93, 119) that the Grim Tatars 
and others hang the skin of the sacrificial animal 
on a pole and worship it. We find that the 
Egyptians clothed the image of Ammon in the 
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fleece of the ram which was sacrificed to him once 
a year. Intermediate stages are given by the 
Californian custom of preserving the panes skin 
and using it as the tobct, or cloak, of Chinigchin- 
nich ; and by the Floridian sacrifice of the goat (see 
below), whose skin was preserved for a year, until 
its place was taken by that of the next victim. 

(3) In the folk-lore of modern Europe the corn- 
spirit is conceived to bear sometimes human, 
sometimes animal form ; but in neither case has 
anything like unification made its way info the 

ninds of the peasants who are the repositories of 
these primitive ideas. In Greece and Rome, on the 
other hand, we find the corn-spirit, as recorded in 
literature, no longer an undillerentiated, multiple 
divinity, who resides equally in every held and on 
every farm. A process of synthesis lias unified the 
anonymous rustic animal and human gods, though 
in Greece we can still trace their features in sur¬ 
vivals. Ilow far this unification corresponded to 
anything in the nature of anthropoinorpluzation 
and unification in the minds of the peasants whose 
gods they originally were, we do not know ; but it 
may be suspected tliat the process did not go far. 
It may, of course, be true that the corn-spirit, in 
modern Europe is but a degenerate descendant of 
Wodnn, Ceridwen, Demeter, or whatever the name 
of the corn-deity was; hut this explanation leaves 
us without a hint of how the former god came to 
be conceived as an animal. However this may be, 
it seems clear that the passage from multiplicity 
to unity may have come about by a process w liicli 
implies a certain amount of philosophizing. .lust 
as in Egypt, there was a tendency to identify all 
the gods with Ra, so in Greece, in a minor degree, 
went-on the process of identifying the local corn- 
gods with more central and systematized cults. 
The natural tendency was for the cult of a deity 
to spread beyond its original area and to swallow 
up less important or nameless objects of worship, 
and this went on in the case of animal no less than 
of other cults. At the same time, w-e must not 
overestimate the importance of the movement, 
which may have penetrated hut slightly the low'er 
strata of the population. It may be noted in 
passing that it is possible to have two distinct 
kinds of syncretism : (a) where one deity swallow's 
up lus fellows, all being of the same species, which 
probably occurred in the case of Demeter, com¬ 
plicated, however, by the fact that the horse as well 
as t he pig was associated with her, thus leading to a 
double movement of synthesis—the unification of 
many local homogeneous corn-spirits, plus the 
unification of the different species of animals, the 
heterogeneous corn-spirits—from which we get 
Demeter as she is presented to us by classical 
authors ; and (p) where there is no underlying unity 
of function. If the cult of Apollo Smmtheus de¬ 
veloped from an older cult of the mouse, w r e can 
indeed explain w’hy the mouse-god should also he 
the sun-god, by saying that the mice devastate the 
fields under cover of darkness, and that the sun- 
god is the natural protector of the farmer against 
the plague of mice. But though we can explain 
syncretic movements on semi-rational lines in this 
case, it by no means follow's that w 7 e have given 
the real explanation ; and it would be far from 
easy to hit upon similarly obvious explanations 
of other syncretic processes. 

(4) Side by side with the immolation of the 
victim, and sometimes supplementing the annual 
sacrifice as a cause of the sanctity of a special 
animal, may be placed the custom of selecting an 
animal for special honour. We find two types of 
this practice. The first, among pastoral peoples, 
consists in consecrating an animal which iH thence¬ 
forth inviolate. Perhaps we may see in a custom 
:>f this sort the source of the Egyptian cult of the 


bull, which later came to be regarded as a * god- 
body,’ and was recognized by special marks. In 
the second type, the animal, so far from remaining 
inviolate, is sacrificed at the end of the year or 
after a certain period of time; but, unlike the 
cases referred to in a previous section, its sanctity 
terminates with its death, and its place is taken 
by another living animal. 'Dus form of worship 
may perhaps he due in the first instance to the 
commonly felt, w’isli to apologize and do honoui to 
the animal about to be slam, in oidei that its 
comrades, honoured in its person, may show’ no 
disinclination to fall -victims to the hunter’s dart. 

(b) Genetic Classification. — In dealing with 
animal cults from the genetic point of view, it 
must not he foigotten that, while changes in ritual 
are at most, but gradual, the explanations which 
are given of the acts are liable to change in a 
much gieater degiee. Foreign influences apart, 
development in creeds is often a slow process ; but 
it may be taken as axiomatic, at any rate for the 
lower stages of eulluie, that belief changes tar 
more rapidly than ritual. If, therefore, we tind 
that. at. the present day a species of animals is held 
in reverence, it. by no means follows that the 
explanation is the one which would have been 
given in pre-European days; yet even this more 
primitive interpretation may not tlnow an\ light 
on the real oiigin of the cult. The .-etiological 
myth is particularly elmiaeteristic of savages, and 
the .-etiological myth is not history hut guesswork. 
To take a eonciete example, the Band so ex¬ 
plain the fact that they have the baboon as 
their totem hy a myth which involves the sup¬ 
position, if it, is to be leg anted as real history, 
that, they developed totennsm after their passage 
from savagery to barbarism, niniked by their 
acquisition of cultivated plants {Folk!ore, xv. 110). 
Not only is tins highly improbable in itself, hut 
the myth throws no light on the genesis of tutemism 
in other parts of the woild oi among otlici South 
African kins, if indeed it he totemism with which 
we are confronted among the southern Bantus. 
Again, the southern Bantus as a whole explain 
their respect for the totem (?) animal, or si boko, hy 
the story that, the souls of theii ancestois go to 
reside after death in the species which they lespect. 
It does not follow that this is an original trait 
of their creed. True totemism seems to exist 
among other Bantu tribes, uncoil tarn mated hy any 
eschatological theories. It is by no means impos¬ 
sible that with the southern Bantus true totemism 
existed in the first instance ; with the development 
of ancestor-worship, possibly a result, of the change 
from female to male descent, there w-ould he a ten¬ 
dency to bring other cults into relation with the 
predominant form of worship. The belief, but 
rarely found in other parts of the world, of trans¬ 
migration into the totem animal may have taken 
the place of the belief in transmigiation puieand 
simple, which is found in Australia without any 
connexion with totemism (Man, 1005, No. ‘JN). 

Again, the cults of pastoral tribes are commonly 
explained on the ground that they do honour to 
the species on which they depend for theii subsist¬ 
ence. That may he so at the present day ; hut 
there is no proof that the cult of the animal in 
question does not date back to the days before it 
was domesticated or when it was only in process 
of domestication, which obviously must have been 
for reasons unconnected with its future usefulness. 
If, as is not impossible, the cult of the animal 
led to its domestication, the modern explanation 
is obviously late, and we can only guess at the 
causes which made the animal an object of worship 
in the first plaee. 

Animal cults may be conveniently classified 
under ten specific heads, with another class for non- 
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descript forms of unknown origin or inclining: (1) 
pastoral cults ; (2) hunting cults; (3) cults of 
aangerous or noxious animals, i4) cults of ani¬ 
mals conceived as human souls or their embodi¬ 
ment; (5) totenustic cults; (C) cults of secret 
societies, individual cults of tutelary animals ; (7) 
tree and vegetation cults; (S) cults of ominous 
animals; (9) cults, probably derivative, of animals 
associated with certain deities; (10) cults ol 
animals used in magic. Bioadly speaking, it may 
be said that in the cases of (1), (2), and pel haps (7), 
the motive is mainly the material benelits which 
the animal confers on it s wot shippers ; (3) and to 
some extent (5) and (10) are connected with fear of 
the consul)unices of refusing respect.; (G) and (8) are 
connected with the assistance derived from the 
animal; and (9) with the fear of the wrath of a 
god ; while (4) seems to be compounded of lear of 
the wrath of ancestors and desire for their help. 

(1) The chaiactei istics of the pastoral type are 
that a domestic animal, (a) is spaicd as a species, or 
(b) receives special honour m the person of an 
dividual animal, (a) As an example of the lirst. 
sub-type may be taken the Hindu inspect for catLle, 
and, as a modified iorm, the at titude of the South 
African Bantus towards then herd- The latter 
are losing their inspect for cattle; but wbereai 
in pre-European days the sacrifice of cattle was 
permitted to the Hindu, at the present day 1 
absolutely loi bidden to kill an animal of the 
species, though the prohibition is ceitainly of late 
development, (b) As an example of the second 
sub-type may be taken the Toda cult of the 
buffalo (see below), the Madi cult of the sheep (see 
below), and peihaps the West Asiatic cult of the 
camel (unless we should regard the rite described 
by Nilus in BL lxxi. as astial in its nature), since 
they faiily represent tlu* class of pastoral cults in 
which honour is done to the species by sacrificing 
one of its members with special eeiemony. In 
another class of pastoral cult the honour is done to 
the species by selecting one animal as its repre¬ 
sentative and letting it go free. As an example of 
this type may be taken the Kalmuk custom of 
setting free a ram lamb. But it may he noted that 
even here it is the practice to sacrifice the sacred 
animal eventually. This is only, however, when it 
is growing old, and Frazer explains it, like many 
other customs of a similar kind, as due to a wish 
that the god or divine animal may not grow old 
and thus lose, with the decay of his powers, the 
strength needed for the fulfilment of his functions. 

(2) In hunting cults, on the other hand, the 
species which receives honour iB habitually killed, 
and, in order to atone for the loss of individual 
members, (a) the species is considered to be repre¬ 
sented by a single individual, which iH itself finally 
killed, but not until it has, like the bear (see below) 
among the Ainus, received divine honours, and (b) 
each mdividual of the species at its death by the 
hand of the hunter is propitiated and receives offer¬ 
ings, or whatever treatment is conceived to be 
proper to make its feelings predominantly those of 
satisfaction, in order that its surviving fellows may 
show no unwillingness to present themselves in their 
turn. As examples of this sub-type may be taken 
the buffalo, and the bear (see below) among some 
peoples (cf. Golden Bough?, ii. 404ff.j, and, in fact, 
most animals on which hunting or fishing tribes 
largely depend. In some cases the propitiation does 
not go farther than forbidding misuse of the bones 
of the dead animals, such as giving them to dogs, 
breaking them/etc., which may be a purely prac¬ 
tical measure based on savage ideas of reproduction, 
rather than cult properly so called. 

(3) The cult of dangerous animals is generally 
characterized by tabus before, during, and after 
the hunt, and by ceremonies intended to propitiate I 


the slain animal. They are mainly practised in 
Africa and South Asia ; as examples may be taken 
the cult of the leopard, lion, and tigei (see below). 
The dangers to be avoided are twofold : in the lirst 
place, the soul of the slain beast may take ven¬ 
geance on the hunter, who therefore submits to 
the same tabus as arc imposed on him dunng a 
season of mourning, with the idea of either deceiv¬ 
ing or keeping at a distance the mnIc\oleul ghost; 
in the second place, as m the pievious sections, the 
remainder of the species has to be kept in good 
humour or prevented from learning of the death of 
their comrade. To this end, in Sumatra, a magu lan 
is employed when a crocodile is to be hunted, and 
elaborate explanations are frequently given that 
the animal is to he or has been killed because it 
attacked a human being and thus broke the tiuce 
normally subsisting between man and the species. 
In Japan, a man who kills a snake should crush its 
head, or more will come ; this seems to he intended 
as a means of preventing it, from calling its fellows 
to avenge its death. Again, attei hunting the 
leopard, it is the custom tor the hunter to imitate 
the voice or the habits of the leopaid ; if this is 
not intended to deceive the spmt oi the slain 
animal, it may be intended as a piopitiatory act 
to up]icase the remainder of the species. Veimin 
are piopitiated in various wayH, and many of the 
tract ices are applied to mice (see below). In the 
ialtic island of Oesel an offeiing is made to a 
weevil, and they think less damage will then be 
done to the coin. In the island of Ni.is in the 
Dutch East, Indies the ant is very destiucti\e; 
at harvest time it is propitiated by being called 
Sihaia—the name of a good spirit which is sup¬ 
posed to protect the crop from harm. With the 
position of this spirit may be compared that of 
Apollo SmintheuH (see ‘Mouse’ below), Dionysus 
Bassareus (see ‘Fox’ below), Baal zebu b, and other 
deities whose names are associated with veimin. 
It is open to question how far w r e aie justified in 
assuming that any cult of vermin is implied which 
has subsequently developed into the cult of a god 
or been united with it by a process of syncietism. 
In Central India the Waralis worship a stone which 
they call the lord of tigers (see below'; see also 
‘Horse’), but there is no reason to suppose that 
they believe the stone to have been a tiger or to 
contain the spirit of a tiger; nor is any cult of the 
living tiger recorded among them. It does not 
necessarily follow' that Apollo Smintheus must 
have been a mouse, or that a mouse cult must have 
been amalgamated with an independent cult un¬ 
connected with mice. 

(4) We come to an entirely different set of ideas, 
in the respect shown to animals because they are 
regarded as the abode of the souls of the dead , or 
sometimes as the actual souls of the dead, and even 
of the living (Jtev. de I'll, des Itel. xxxvii. 385; 
tiolden Bough?, iii. 409 f., 43011.; van Genncp, 
Tabou, pass .; Folklore , xi. 235 ; von den Stemen, 
Unteraen Naturvblkem, pp. 512, 353, etc.) Some 
of the Celebes tribes perform a periodical ceremony 
in honour of the crocodiles, on the ground that their 
departed relatives take that form ; they take pio- 
visions and musical instruments in a boat and row 
up and dowm, playing on the instruments, till a 
crocodile appears; they offer food to it and hope 
thereby to recommend themselves to their kindled 
(Ilawkesworth, iii. 759). More especially among 
the Bantu tribes of South Africa and the Malagasy 
is the belief found that the dead pass into certain 
animals, which among the Bechuanas differ for 
each clan. What is sometimes regarded as totem- 
ism, is at the present day a system of ancestor- 
worship (Man, 1901, No. 111). With the South 
African facts should be compared the Madagascar 
beliefs (v. Gennep, Tabou, pass.). In the Solomon 
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Islands it appears to be the custom for a dying man 
to inform las family into what species of animal he 
proposes to migrate (JAI xxviii. 147). The abode 
thus taken up in an animal is commonly regarded 
as permanent, the soul of the dead man passing into 
another of the same species, if his paiticulai animal 
is killed {Man, 1904, .No. 118), but occasionally the 
soul is believed to pass on after a time to its final 
abode ( Folklore , xii. 342). The belief is occasionally 
found in Africa that a chief has put his soul for sa/e 
keeping into an animal, which is thereloie re¬ 
spected ( Golden Bough?, iii. 407 ; JAI xx. 13; see 
below, ‘Goat,’ ‘Cattle’). 

If we are entitled to assume that the siboko ism 
of the South African Hunt us is Lotemism, or has 
replaced an earlier stage of puie totemism, the 
soul-animal occupies a specially important place in 
the history of savage religion. In any case, the 
worship or respect for the soul-animal has piobably 
been the starting - point of other cults; thus the 
Zulu and Masai respect for the serpent may renie- 
sent the beginnings of serpent - worship. The 
association of the dog with tne JLar at Rome pro¬ 
bably points to a time when the dog was icgarded 
as a form of the soul ; at the same time it should 
not be forgotten that the Ear was also a house¬ 
hold god, and that the dog might with special 
appropriateness be associated witii it; the dog was 
likewise associated with Ilecate, also apparently a 
family goddess. 

(5) One of the most widely distributed animal 
cults is that known as tolcmvtm; it is, however, 
rather negative, consisting in abstinence from 
injuring the totem animal, than positive, showing 
itself in acts of woiship. Tlieie an:, however, 
exceptions; the Wollunnua totem is a single 
mythical animal; the Warramunga ceremonies 
with regard to it are at the present day devoted 
entirely to placating it, an attitude which can 
hardly be distinguished from the piopitiation of 
a god. Among certain Central Australian tribes 
the totem animal is required to be eaten on certain 
occasions, although this is to be regarded as an 
aberrant form of totemism (Lang, JAI xxxv. 
315-336). In America, too, we hear of sacrihces 
to the totem (Loskiel, History , i. 40; Maclean, 
Twenty-Jive Years, p. 186), unless, indeed, totem is 
here used in the sense of individual totem, offer¬ 
ings to which are frequent (Frazer, 'Totemism, p. 54). 
Under this head may be noticed the cult of certain 
animals in Australia, which are associated with all 
the males or all the females of a given tribe. They 
are frequently termed ‘sex totems,’ but ‘animal 
brothers’ would be a more intelligible term. Their 
real meaning may be said to be unknown. How 
far totemism tends to evolve into other forms of 
cult is a disputed question, but it seems probable 
that the totem of the chief, where the ollice is 
hereditary, will come to be respected by the whole 
tribe {Miss. Cath. 1888, 262; cf. Tour du Monde, 
1895, p. 100). The segregation of totem kins leads 
to certain districts holding certain animals sacred, 
and may open the way to higher cults. 

(6) In the case of tlie totem kin, the association 
of a human being with a species of animals is 
hereditary, and no choice in the matter is per¬ 
mitted to him. Of a more voluntary nature are 
secret societies. Even here inheritance has much 
to do with the acquisition of membership in a 
society, especially in N.W. America. At the same 
time, initiation seems to play a considerable r 61 e in 
the case of the secret society; in the absence of 
initiation ceremonies a man remains outside the 
society, but this can hardly be the case with a 
totem kin, for women, too, belong to it, though 
their initiation ceremonies, if performed at all, do 
not seem, any more than those of the males, and 
probably much less, to bear any relation to the 


totem. The fundamental idea of mimy secret 
societies is the iicquisition of a tutelary animal. 
In the same way the individual gains an animal 
genius by his initiation fast, ('losely connected 
with these ‘ naguals,’ as they may conveniently 
be termed, uie the ianuliais of wit* lies and the 
wer-wohes, or other animal tonus ot wer-men. 

(7) More especially m Gieek and Roman myth¬ 
ology we hud a number of woodland deities, which 
are very clearly spouts of the woods m animat or 
partly animal Jorm. Real mg in mind the possi¬ 
bility of syncietism, it may be n cognized that 
even if Dionysus and other deities commonly 
associated with vegetation cults aie sometimes 
conceived in animal torm, this is no pi oof that 
they were so convened qua vegetation spmts ; but 
this objection applies m a much less degree to 1’an, 
the Katyis, and Siicuuscs, while m the case of the 
Fauns there is a geneial agiocmcnf that they aie 
spirits of the woods (Mannhault, Ant. H ah/- a. 
Feldkultc , p. 113). We have a paiallel to them 
in modern Euiopcau folkloie; Lfishi, the wood- 
spirit, is believed hi Russia to appear paitly in 
sh, ip< , but th the In id le 

of a goat (Mannhaidt, Banmhultus, p. 138). 

The coin cpliou of the eorti-spiriL ub an animal, and 

parts ulaih as api£, makes il highly piohahh- that l'ru/er is cor¬ 
rect in uriming Lhut, I’rowpimr, Attis, and Admus were origin¬ 
ally cnnccivi'd us pijrs, or, at an\ rate, that their mil developed 
that of a eorn-hpiril in pig foim. In I'.niopeun tolUlme 
ther i lit 

tude towaids the uuiinal *r whose foim tl spn 

believed to appear, fi ceremonies .ire perfot med, su 

those whose ol»|eet is t< the spirit injured 1>\ the reapi 

propi r growth of the new eir 
lii^ More di tititle acts of vo 
PI" r Missouri (i 
l 1' lui ida. 

(S) Omens arc drawn fiom the cues and actions 
of buds, mammals, etc., all the vvoild over; but 
developments like the cult ot the hawk (see below) 
in Saiawak aie probably rare. 11 we may assume 
that the present-day conditions in the Lillies re¬ 
ferred to represent three stages in the evolution of 
a god, there is no doubt that from an omen-giving 
bird has been evolved a spei ializcd authiopo- 
inorphie deity, especially associated with warlike 
opeiations. 

(9) The question of the association of certain 
animals with certain deities is a very difheult one. 
On the one hand, it is certainly impossible to piove 
that all such animals were sacred before they 
became connected with the god ; and equally im¬ 
possible to show that the god has actually been 
crystallized out of one or more sacred animals. On 
the other hand, we cannot point to any clear case 
of respect for an animal paid to it wholly and solely 
because it is associated with a certain deity. If 
the jackal was respected in Egypt because it was 
associated with Anubis, it may be argued, on the 
one hand, that this association was due to the fact 
that the jackal was formerly regarded as a soul- 
animal; on the other hand, we may with apparently 
equal justice argue that the jackal was frequently 
seen about the tombs, and that this led to its being 
associated with the god of tombs. The question 
seems to be in most cases insoluble. 

(10) It can hardly be said that there is any cult 
proper of animals used in magic. Among the 
southern Bantus, however, the crocodile (see below) 
is sacrosanct. The explanation oi this is not far 
to seek : the crocodile is used for evil by magicians; 
to kill a crocodile, therefore, would be to incur the 
suspicion of being a magician and possibly the 
penalty of death. It is therefore easy to see liow 
the association of an animal with evil magic can 
lead to its being respected 'lor the view that 
magical animals become gods, see Preuss’s articles 
in Globus, vol. lxxxvn. passim). 

(11) In a comparatively large number of cases 
we are unable to trace the origin of a cult of 
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animals. First and foremost the facts of serpent- 
woiship— the most widely spread of animal cults— 
are iai from having been explained. Tin* seipent 
is, in many cases, associated with a cult of ancestors; 
this is readily oomnrehensihie where the -penes is 
a hnrmless one; tile veiy fact, of its Innmlc—ness 
would mark it, out as dillemit from its fellows; 
so, too, where the snake inhabits the house or its 
immediate neighbourhood, we have an adequate 
cause for its association with the worship of the 
dead ; among the Zulus, foi example, not every 
snake is an ulhlozi, hut only tho'-c which are found 
in the neighbouihood of the kiaal. Some pari <d 
serpent-worship may be put. down to tlieii associa¬ 
tion with water; one of the commonest forms of 
water-monster is the serpent. The water-snake is 
specially honoured among the Xosa-Kafirs, in 
order that cases of drowning may not lie hequeut 
(Merensky, Hrinvrrnnflcn , p 3.S). Hut these tacts 
are far iiom sullicient to explain the wide drstulai- 
tion of sei pent-woi ship. On the other hand, its 
cult is much more than the cult of a dangerous 
animal, as is 1 caddy seen by comparing seipent- 
worship with the cult of the wolt 01 the ciocodile, 
and it st»enis doubtful if the nnstcimus nature of 
the serpent, which is sometimes invoked as an 
explanation, is sufficiently important to account 
for the preference given to the reptile. Probably 
a multiple ougm may be assigned to it. 

The relations ot animals and gods in Australian 
religion are by no means clear. Baiame seems in 
some eastern tubes to occupy the same position 
which the hell-hud holds in the mythology of the 
central tribes; lus opponent, Mudgegong, is con¬ 
ceived under the form of an eagle-hawk, thus 
reproducing the familiar mythical eonlhct which 
in other parts of Australia is narrated of the. eagle- 
haw k and t he eroxv. Fart her south the eagle-hawk, 
under the name of Mullion, again iiguies as an 
evil spirit. The name of the god of some Victorian 
tribes is Pundjel, and the same name is applied to 
the eagle-haw k ; possibly, however, both icreive it 
simply as a title of respect. However that may be, 
it seems cleai that a certain amount of antliropo- 
morphization has gone on m Australia. What is 
not clear is the position of the animals from wlucli 
the anthropomorphic gods or evil spirits seem to 
have been evolved. Both eagle-hawk and crow are 
phratry names ; but, while the crow (see below) is 
respected, possibly as a soul-anirnal, there are few 
traces of a similar respect for the eagle-hawk. Yet 
we cannot find that the crow has been anthropo¬ 
morphized into a deity, and the deities and demons 
are connected with animals in areas where the 
phratry names, at least at the present day, have 
nothing to do with these animals. On the other 
hand, the eagle-hawk is a common fmm of the 
wizard (Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central. 
Australia, p. 533). 

Howitt Las maintained that Koin and other spirits which the 
European observers have regarded as demons are really nods. 
If this be so, if the nod the Australian is no more than a 
magnified medicine-man, we have a sufficient explanation of 
the position of the eagle-hawk. Even if HowiU’h theory is not 
generally applicable, tho fact that the niedicine-man of one 
tribe may be erected into a god by them, and into a demon by 
their neighbours who suffer from his machinations, gives a not 
Improbable explanation of the facts. It does not, of course, 
follow that any one medicine-man has been deified ; just as 
the Ibans have deified a generalized hawk (see below'), the 
Australians may have apotheosized a generalized eagle-hawk- 
medioino-man. 

In view of the position of the eagle-hawk as head of one of the 
phratries, it is of some importance that on the north-west coaHt 
of America we find among the Thhnkets two deities, Yehl and 
Khanukli, whose names mean ‘raven 1 and ‘wolf’; at the same 
time they arc divided into tw F o phratries, which arc also naim ri 
after the raven and the wolf. It is true that Tylor has denied (./.I / 
xxviu. 144) that Khanukli ever appears in wolf form ; Yehl, on the 
other hand, assumes the bird form in many of his adventures. 
This docH not,, howover, seem fatal to the view that the presiding i 
animals of the phratries have somehow been developed into 
deities or domi-gods, for Yehl is little more than a culture hero ; I 


at, the same time this theory lea\es unexplained the spread ol 
the two cults into the opposite phrati \. For neither m America 
nor in Austialia is there am tiuce of um-phrutrinr deities, as 
there should be on the supposition that tin* presiding ummal 
has become a god. It should not he forgotten that in some of 
the central tribes of Australia there are traces of species deities 
(H ti.S.Aiat , S. Ausl. lit. ii. S<i). 1L is true that, animal form 
ih not. e\piesslj attributed to them on the other hand, emu feet 
are attrihuU d to the chief god of the southern Aruntas (MS note). 
It mat therefore he that, the dedication of the eagle-hawk is due 
neither to its lmpoilance in magic rmi to its position as a 
iluatn animal, though these facts may have had iidlueuee in 
iringing about its prefeired position 

Even wen* it. established that phratry animals 
ha\e been piumntcd to godslup, it by no means 
follow* that this is equivalent to the ejection ot a 
totem into a god. That plnatry animals have ever 
been totems is a pure hypothesis, and no consistent 
account, lias yef been gnen of the process by which 
they became more Ilian totems. 

Another animal god ol unexplained rigin, whose, 
importance marks him out foi notice, is the Groat 
Hare ol the Algonquins (Strnchey, J/istone of 
Tntmdc ,p 9S; Bang, AlythP, ii.79; Bunion, 
p. 193), who, iri his human form ol Mu hahou or 
Manihosho, was the eulture-heio of tins important 
family of Amerinds. Brintou, emphasizing the 
connexion of the Great llaio with the Fast, has, on 
etymological grounds, explained it as the dawn. 
Meteoiological explanations have ceased to he con¬ 
vincing ; moreover, accoiding to one form of tlie 
myth, the iabhit. jw Inch is Bunt on's lianslalion of 
the latter half ot M n hahou = Mmnbo^/w) was not 
in the east but in the north (Hiniton, p. 19(>). T" 
speak of the cult of the Client Hare as aninuf 
worship is, accoiding to lhiuton, to make i( sense¬ 
less, meaningless luute-woi.slup ; hut this is to 
view' it fiom the point of view of Hurope in A.I>. 190(1 
ratliei tlum in the light of other pnmitive cults. 
It may safely he said that no attempt to explain 
away animal-cults on these lines can be successful 
in more than very small measure. Bruit on’s pie- 
feience foi a dawn myth cannot theiefoie cany 
the day against the natural meaning ol the. Algon¬ 
quin legends. Moremei, no adequate account has 
ever been given of the piocess by which men came, 
on the score of a simple etymological misundei- 
standing, to turn a god in human shape into an 
animal. 

Less important is the Bushman god Ikaggen or 
Cagu (see ‘Mantis’ below), who, according to the 
latest account, was believed to manifest himself in 
the form of the mantis ( t.ka<j<jen ), or the caterpilhu 
( ngo ). From this duplex form W’e may perhaps 
assume that he had made some progress in the 
direction of anthropomorphizalion. 'The problem of 
how one god comes to manifest himself in seveial 
animals is a complicated one, when it is a pheno¬ 
menon of the religion of savage or bai batons 
peoples, among whom the syneietie procures, the 
wonting of which in Greece or Egypt is fairly 
obvious, cannot be assumed to have played a large 
part, if indeed they played any at all. We see the 
same phenomenon in Samoa, where one village-god 
was believed to be incarnate in two or three kinds ol 
animals. In the latter case it is perhaps to loeal 
causes, such as the aggregation of villages under 
one chief, or the coming together of moie than one 
clan in a single village, that we must look for the 
explanation. Blit such an explanation can hardly 
be applied to the god of the Bushmen, who are on 
the very lowest nomadic, plane of culture. The 
question is complicated by problems of Bushman 
origin and history ; for if* they were once a more 
settled folk, who buffered dispersal and disorganiza¬ 
tion when the Bantu stream overflowed South 
Africa, it, may well be due to their disintegration 
that the hypothesis of syncretism, as an explana¬ 
tion of the cult of Cagn, seems inappropriate. 
.Perhaps material for the solution of the problem 
may be found in the still unpublished mass o ( 
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material relating to the Bushmen collected by Dr. 
Block and Miss Lloyd. 

Prominent anion# animal gods is the Hindu 
monkey-deity, Hanuman, who figures largely in 
the Ramayana. It has been argued that his cult 
is not primitive, but has been borrowed from some 
wild tribe ; and this conclusion is based tin the fact 
that there are no traces of worship of the monkey 
in the Veda, save so far as Vrishakapi (Rigveda, 
x. 86 ) may he regarded as the object of such (of. 
the con dieting views of Bergaigne, Uehgion vfafii/ue, 
ii. 270-272; Olden berg, lleligion des Veda, 172- 
174; Geldner, Yediseke Sind t,en , ii. 22-42; and 
Ilillebrandt, VvtUsche Mi/thologie, iii. 278). But 
this line of proof overlooks the fact that the 
Veda is concerned with official religion, and that 
Hanuman may have been worshipped unofficially 
without any record of the fact being available. 
At the same time it is by no means improbable 
that, (he cult is to some extent based on an 
aboriginal piedeccssor, for we can hardly suppose 
that the Aryan-speaking invaders brought it with 
them fiom legions wheie the monkey is less 
pi eminent, if not non-existent. Hanuman is dis¬ 
tinctly a species god ; hut we cannot discover the 
origin of the cull. The resemblance of the monkey 
to man, which has been suggested as the origin, has 
not produced the same etlect elsew here, and seems 
inadequate to account for a cult, however satis¬ 
factory it may he as an explanation of a rich 
monkey mythology. 

6 . DELVUE, EA Ii Til - FIND] NO. — 1 n legends of a 
deluge, animals figure in two capacities. In the 
first place, they are simple messengers, like the 
raven in the Book of Genesis ; the crow, hare, dog, 
pigeon, and other animals go out. to see if the 
waters are abated or how large the new earth is, 
sometimes causing it, to incicase magically m size 
by making the circuit of it,. In other cases the 
waters show no signs of abating, and the waiter 
Inids or animals are made to dive, and bring up 
mud, sand, or earth ; from this the new eaith is 
formed and laid on the waters; it, grows to the 
size of the present world. This form of the terre 
peek fa is especially common in America, where it 
also occurs as a cosmogonic myth. Among the 
Mordvins and in the Altai the incident figures 
in a (heat,ion myth. Among the Yorubas a hen 
plays a somewhat similar part in producing the 
earth from beneath the waters. See Deluok. 

7 . JHV 1 NATION. — For the purpose of di\ illation, 
the entrails, the liver, and frequently the shoulder- 
blade of dead animals are used. Animals also 
serve to give indications which are more properly 
classifiable under ‘divination’ than under ‘omens.’ 
Ashes w ere strewn on the floor in Peru, and from 
the character of the tracks found on them was 
inferred the kind of animal into which the soul of 
a dead person had passed. In Mexico snuff was 
spilt, on the altar, and inferences were drawn from 
the footprints of eagles, etc. (Tschudi, lieisen, p. 
337 ; Bancroft, iii. 438). In Australia the ground 
near a corpse is carefully smoothed ; if a track is 
found on it, they infer from it the totem of the 
person who caused the death of the man. In other 
cases a watch is kept, and the movements of an 
insect or its flight decide the direction in which the 
malevolent magician resides. Another method of 
using animals in divination is to make dice or 
other instruments of their bones; knuckle lames 
are especially used for this purpose. 

8. DOMESTICATION. — The problem of the history 
of the domestication of animals has seldom been 
attacked, and up to the present no satisfactory 
solution has been propounded ; we are in complete 
uncertainty as to why or how man in the first 
instance came to tame animals, bring them up in 
captivity, and induce them to perpetuate tneir 


species. In the Panin- the frigate bird is often 
tamed. The Indians of South America frequently 
keep tame animals in their lints But in neit her of 
these cases can we properly speak of domestication. 
In the New World the domestic annuals known 
before the advent of Emopcans weie lew ; the dog 
is, of course, nearly universal, hut with this excep¬ 
tion domestic animals weic found only in Mexico 
and Peru, and then only the turkey, llama, alpaca, 
and perhaps one or two more, of which the. llama 
and alpaca alone were economically important. In 
the Old World the main centre of domestication 
seems to have been Asiatic; hut little, however, is 
know'ii as to the localities in which the domesticated 
species first came under the dominion of man. 

Piohubly the dog (see below) attached itself to 
man, but in other eases a pioeess of domestication 
seems to be a necessary assumption. Totemism 
by itself seems inadequate, even when we make 
allowance for the additional leverage of the segrega¬ 
tion of totem kins. Piohably some form of cult 
(see ‘Cattle’ below') was in many eases the deter¬ 
mining factor. 

9 . EMiTU-CAIUlllM.- The problem of the sta¬ 
bility of the earth has been solved, 11101 c ospe< lally 
by the people of Southern Asia, and tin* Asiatic 
Islands, thanks in some degree to Hindu and 
Muhammadan influence, by the. hypothesis that 
some great animal suppoits the woi Id ; t liom\th 
is also found m other uieas, hut only spoimlirnlly. 

Among the Iroquois tin- w-m Id-turtle who m i-im.iI \al.u ut&ic 
on his bark, lit*foie tin woilil was brought into i-mMiiik, is 
clearly a mythical annual of this dcijctiptmu ; the \\ lnncbiigueH 
too, according to Kuorlz, made the eaith rest on tom iiimnuls 
ond four Hnakes, which were in the end unequal to their lusk ; 
but bince a bison baa joined hm lon-ea with tin irs, the sail tv of 
the earth ih assured. In India we find unions mvtlis, one 
account given the snake, another the ch-phanl, as tin world- 
hearing In ant (Ward, I u'U\ 1 . 3, I’mkirtoii, \ 11 , another 

view is that eight elephants hear tin world on then hat ka 
(Monicr-YYilli/iniH, Indian \Y u>dnni ■*, p 4../);, and the Lnshai 
(Sopmtt, Shuit Aiaiuut, p. 215) and Ikiphlub (llastiun, l other 
am Jtratnn p 1(5) make the world rest on tin saint animal. 
Another Hindu mvlli makes both turtle and serptnl (diagon) 
lest upon an elephant (f ale. llei\ xi 4(d), while a later mvth 
gives the boar as the supporter. In Ci.vlon the vvoild- 
earrving giant rests on a set-pint, which iesLs> on a turtle . the 
tin tie rests on a frog, and beneath the frog is air 
Herald, xvin. a(5ft). The Indian hoar recurs m Celebes (down. 
Jnd Arch. 11 . h.*57; Med. Ned. Zend vn 114) Another 
account gives the bufTalo ( ih. \. 285), which recurs in the 
Moluccas (De t’U-rcq, 111 Bijdr. 181)0, p ).,-’) In Aiabia and 
Egv pt are found the tow and bull ( Yndree, Ethmnj Par, 
p. 102 ; Lane, 1(H)] Niahth, 1 21), which are also said to rest on a 
rock, arid that on a Huh. Probably us a n suit of Muhammadan 
influence, the bull or ox is found in Bulgaria (Straus/, llulg. 
p 30); Sumatin (llasselt, Volkshes. p 71), where it icst,s on an 
egg, this on a fish, whu h is 111 the sea; and in Java (Uoolsma, 
Voorlrz. p. 73). The turtle in a Kaliuuk mjth seems to play 
the part of the woild-cumer (Rustiuu, Oeog. llildei, p. 3fi7) , the 
euake in Nirh ( Tt/dm-hr. T. L. 1’. xxvi. ll.(), Sumatra (Ally. 
Misszt8. xii. 404, etc ), anil Java (Ti)dschr. Ned. Ind. ISb.i, 1 .10); 
the fish in Sumatra (see above), among the Ainus (Hatchelor, 
p. 27b), and in Europe in the Middle Ages (Mone, Aiueiyei, vui. 
014). The frog rooms among the Mongol Lamas (T\ lor, J’rnn. 
Cult. i. Slift). Among the Slavs four whales are said t,o support 
the world (lierl. Lexekalnnett, 1S44, 210), and among the Ttnines 
of West Africa a trace of Muslim influence mu\ be seen 111 the 
undescribed animal who bears all on his back (A 1 island, 1850, 
189). In many cases the movements of tho earth-carrier are 
alleged to bo the cause of earthquakes (see below). 

10 . Earthquakes. — Most of the peoples 
enumerated in the preceding section account for 
earthquakes by the movements of the uuimal sup¬ 
porting the earth. In addition we find the snake 
in the Moluccas (Bastian, Indonesia 1 , i. 81), inter¬ 
changeably with the ox, in Bali (Globus, lxv. 98), 
Roti (Muller, lleisen, ii. 345), Flores (Jacobsen, 
Heine , p. 51), Mindanao (ZE xvii. 47), and among 
the Dayaks of Borneo (I’cielaer, Ethn. lies. p. 8 ). 
In Flores a dragon myth is also found ( loc . eit.). 
The earthquake fish of Japan is placed sometimes 
under the earth, sometimes in the sea (A Jatur. 1878, 
551 ; Brauns, Jap. Marc hen, p. 154; Chamberlain, 
Things Jap. p. 120 ). In Sumatra the ciab is 
found as a variant to the snake, Naga-padoka, 
whose horns are perhaps due to Muslim influence 
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(v. Brenner, firsiirh, }>. 524). In Flores (Jacobsen, 
lor. rtf.), and Bcisia (Bitter, Asicti, vi. 5(i3), Mu; 
dragon in the cause. In Kamtchatku the caitli- 
quake is said to he due to the dog ot Touila, whose 
name is Ko/.ei; the snow collects on his coat and 
he shakes himself to get it oil (Kiacheimimkow, 
Dcscr. i. 94). The movements of the other animals 
are put down lo a bee or mosquito stinging them. 

II. ECLIPSES. — Animals figure in some of the 

I irimitive explanations of eclipses. Anion*; tin* 
’otawattomies they are caused by the combat ot 
the dog with the old woman who makes the basket 
(Ann. Prop. Eoi, xii. 490). The dog plays the part 
of a protector, as does probably the bird in a 
Mongol myth (An?land, 1873, 534), and possibly 
in the Lulus myth (Lozano, Dene. Corug. p. 91). 
More commonly it is said that the moon is swal- 
lowed or attacked by an animal. In Burma the 
Karens say that wild goats are devouring the 
moon, and they make a noise to drive them away, 
or that frogs are eating it (Miss. Cath. 1877, 455). 
In Eastern Asia the dragon myth is common ; it/ 
is found in China (Mrimm, I)rut. Myth. li. 589), 
Siam (Bastian, Jlri.fr, p. 243), Sumatra (Marsdeu, 
Hint. p. 194), and Tidore (De CJeicq, op. rit. p. 73). 
This form of the myth is not fai removed from 
that which makes a giant or undescribed monster 
attack the moon or sun. 

The dragon lnvth is found Hporiuhcally in Amu Minor (Nau- 
munn, Vorn (toldenen Horn, p 7!>), in (Jarmthia (Zts. d. Myth, 
iv. 411), and among the* mmlhcrti Sla\s (v. Wlislooki, Volksyl 

S . f>4), among the lut.tor a hir<l imth ih also found (ib ). In 
umatra (07 •thus, I\v. 9(i), and Celebes {Med Ned. Zend. xi. 
248, 7 As ( let ,. Erdk. Iterlm, wxi 370), it ih the snake that 
produces an is lipse, among the Nagas the tiger (Bastian, 
Volker am JJrahm. p. .’10), among the Chuputos the dog 
(T.\ lor, Prim Cult i. 328), who tears tin flesh of the moon 
and reddens her light, with the blood whu h flows Among the 
Tupis the Jaguar was the uiiiiual which wras believed to attack 
the sun (ib. p. 320), and the Peruvians held it to be some 
monstrous beast (ib ) The jaguar recurs among the Wanaos 
(Martins, Be.itr i f>Sf>), and the Guaranis (ltuiz de Montoya, 
Cont/witla, p 12 If ) The Tugbanuiuj tell u myth of a huge crab 
(Worcester, Philippine Isl p. 45)7) The old Norse (Grinun, i. 
202 ; 11 . i)8S, m ‘’o',) belli that a wolf attacked the sun or moon ; 
and the same idea is found in Franco (ib. n. 404). In many 
cases the dogs are beaten or incited to attack the moiiHter which 
is assailing tiic heavenly body. 

12 . FABLES. -Animals figure largely m the folk¬ 
tales, no less than in the myths or sagas of primi- 
live peoples (see Bleek, Jlrymtrd the. Fox ; Dennett, 
Folk tore of the Fjort ; MacCulloch, op. cit. etc.). 
In these they think and act and move like human 
beings, so much so that a lawsuit on the Congo 
turns on such questions as what the hare said to 
the elephant, instead of on legal procedure. At a 
later stage the beast story is complicated with a 
moral (zEsop’s Fahlcs). Beast stories are found 
in most collections of Marchen ; for India, see 
especially the Pahchatantra. 

13 . Familiar .—All the world over the witch 
or wizard is associated with an animal, termed 
‘the familiar,’ which is sometimes conceived as 
real, sometimes as a spirit which stands at the 
beck and call of the human being. Just as the in¬ 
jury to the nagual, or hush-soul, lias fatal results for 
its possessor, so the familiar’s life is hound up with 
tliatof the witch; if a witch-animal is wounded, 
the owner will be found to have suffered an injury 
at the corresponding part of the body. Sometimes 
magical powers aie attributed to whole classes, 
such as the Boudas, i.c. blacksmiths and workers 
in clay of Abyssinia, who are believed to have the 
pow er of turning into leopards or hy.'cnas, instead 
of simply having the animals or tlicir spirits at 
their command 

In the* Main \ Pen insula the alliance between the paivang 
(priest) and the tiger is said to be the result of a compact 
entered into lung ago between the species and mankind ; the 
office is hereilit.nand the son must perform certain cere¬ 
monies to prewrit the familiar fiom bung for ever lost to the 
tribe. In Siberia the ye keela (wiudi arnmal) in said to be srnt 
out by a shaman to do battle with the ye-keela of a hostile 
ahaman, and the (ate of the man depends on the fate of his 


y« -keela, which refuses the fight if it thinks it cannot beat ill 
nd\ ersary. 

Ill curative magic the wizard carries figures of 
his familiar and imitates them ; sometimes his 
familiar is said to appear before he meets with 
success. 

14. Fascination. —The power of fascination 
actually possessed by the serpent has been attri¬ 
buted to many other animals, among them the 
lion (Aeliau, de Fat. An. XII. vii.; cf. Maspero, 
Ftudrs, ii. 415), yuxvTis (Srhoi. ad J’heor. X. xvui.), 
basilisk (see below), toucan (Smith, Frazil, p. 559), 
and, naturally, above all the serpent (Mel us me, iv. 
570, v. 18, 41). The power of fascination is attri¬ 
buted to the wer-woli in the East Indies (Tijdschr. 
xii. 548 f.). Something similar is believed of the 
ordinary wolf in N 01 way (Liebrecht, Zur Volks - 
kunde, p. 335 ). See Evil Evk. 

15 . FOOD Tabus. --The use of animals as food is 

I irohibitcd for many dilleient reasons. The totem 
rin usually abstains from eating the totem, the 
nagtial is saciosanet to the man with whom it is 
associated, and certain animals, like the cow in 
India, or in fact cattle generally among pastoial 
tribes, are never or only very seldom eaten. But 
w’liereas the totem is absolutely tabu, cattle, on 
the other hand, supply the pastoial peoples with a 
large part of their subsistence. Another elites of 
animals which is commonly tabu, at any rate lor 
those who claim kinship with them, are soul- 
animals (see below ). 

Sometimes special persons, by virtue of tlicir 
position or occupation, are ioihidden the use of 
certain meats. In Fernando l'o the king ma\ not 
cat deer and porcupine, which aie the oidinury 
food of the people. Kg.) ptiau kings wcu; icstiiclcd 
to a diet of veal and goose. Ceitain tabus aie also 
imposed on mourneis; 111 Batagonia the widow 
may not eat horse tlesh, guanaco, or cassowary. 
Certain foods aie tabu to men hut not to women ; 
among the South Alrican Bantus men may not eat 
fish, fowl, or pig. Other foods aie forbidden to 
women hut not to men ; on the island of Nias, in 
the Dutch East Indies, the former may not eat 
monkey flesh. Especially in Australia there is 
an extensive system of food tabus in connexion 
with initiation; as one gets older, these ait; abro¬ 
gated one by one ; emu liesh is usually reserved 
for old men. Similarly girls may not eat various 
meats at puberty; among the Den6s their sole 
non-vegetable diet is dogfish. Sometimes mar¬ 
riage removes some of the tabus. On the Murrum- 
bidgee, ducks are the food of married people only. 

In many cases only certain parts of an animal arc 
tabu to certain persons : a D 6 n 6 girl may not eat 
moose nose or reindeer head ; among the Ottaw’as 
blood is tabu to the unmarried ; the heart, liver, 
etc., are tabu to a Dakota after initiation till he 
has killed an enemy. The female animal is fre¬ 
quently tabu; iu sickness the female animal only 
might be eaten by some of the New England 
peoples. 

During pregnancy and after the birth of a child 
many kinds of food are prohibited to one or both 
parents ; in New South Wales the woman does not 
eat eel or kangaroo ; in Martinique both parents 
abstain from turtle and manatee. The reason 
generally given is that the nature of the food in¬ 
fluences the ollspring. Thus a turtle is deaf, and 
eating a turtle would make the child deaf too; a 
manatee has small eyes, and the child would have 
small eyes too if the parents did not abstain from 
it. Just as animals are eaten to gain their quali¬ 
ties, so their use as food is prohibited in order to 
avoid incurring them; this is the explanation 
often given for abstinence from the flesh of deer, 
the hare, and other timid animals. 

Especially in West Africa food tabus are lm- 
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posed upon members of a certain family by a 
priest, and the tabu is sometimes thenceforth he¬ 
reditary. Among the Andamanese some food is 
prohibited to every individual, generally some kind 
which, in the opinion of the mother, disagiees with 
the child ; but if it is not selected in this way, 
each pel son is free to determine what food is to be 
tabu for himself. 

Other food tabus are connected rather with 
seasons than with anything else. Tt is not un¬ 
common in south-east Europe to find a prejudice 
against eating lamb before a certain day. 

In connexion with food tabus may be mentioned 
the prohibition against cooking certain kinds of 
animals together. In Kamtchatka different kinds 
of meat may not be stewed in the same pot; the 
Saponas of the Eastern States of America would not 
cook venison and turkey together, on the ground 
that they would have ill success in hunting if they 
did. See Tabu. 

16. Future Life: (1) Cerberus.— It is a com¬ 
mon belief that the soul has to traverse a river on 
its journey into the other world. Sometimes the 
biidge over which it passes is said to be an animal; 
the Ojilnvas said that a great serpent served as a 
bridge, and that he threatened to devour those who 
were in a trance (Keating, Expedition , ii. 154). In 
New Caledonia a serpent serves as a bridge from 
Morou to Turn, and allows to pass only such as find 
grace in his eyes, in other words, those who are 
tatued in due form {Ann. Prop. Foi , xxiii. 369). 
In other cases an animal guards the passage ; in 
North Borneo the belief is that a fiery clog watches 
at the gate of Paradise and takes possession of 
all virgins (Forster and Sprengel, Jieitrage, ii. 
239). The idea of a dog at the end of the soul- 
bridge is also found among the Iroquois (Le Beau, 
A ventures, i. 359). Sometimes the river con¬ 
tains fish which devour the souls which fall in 
{Globus, xlvii. 108, among the Dayaks). In other 
cases the function of the animal is to turn back 
the souls of those who are to live; tbe Assiniboines 
held that a person in a trance went as far as the 
river, but was driven back by a red bull (Cones, 
Henry and Thompson, MS. Journ. ii. 521). The 
Sends of California also made a bull obstruct the 
path of the houI ; but it was the bad who fell 
victims to him {Cont. Am. Ethn. iii. 169). In the 
Dayak mythology figures a bird, who lives aside 
fiom the direct road of the soul; if the soul turns 
aside, however, the bird sends it back (Ling 
Both, Natives of Sarawak, i. 210). In the Solomon 
Islands tbe function of the bird is quite different ; 
the natives of San Cristoval say that tbe soul 
becomes a ghost Cataro) when it leaves the body, 
but that it fails to recognize that it is dead ; a 
kingfisher strikes it on the head after two or three 
days, wheieupon it becomes a real spirit (Codring- 
ton, Melanesians, p. 257). 

The soul pursues in the other world the same 
occupations as it followed in this life. Conse¬ 
quently it is commonly represented as chasing 
the animals on which the living man depended for 
his sustenance on earth. The belief is especially 
common among the American Indians, whose 
‘ happy hunting grounds ’ are proverbial (Matthews, 
Hiaatsa , p. 49; Rev. Hist. Mel. xxx., xlii. 9f.). 

Savnrd, one of the early Jesuit missionaries in Canada, tells 
us: *'The Indians say that the souls of dogs and other animals 
follow the road of souls; . . . the souls of the dogs serve the 
souls of their masters in the other life; the souls of men co 
hunting with the souls of their tools and arms ’ ( Hittoire du 
Canada , pp. 497, 498). 

To this idea of the functions of animals and the 
lot of the soul in the other world is due in great 
part the custom of burial sacrifice (for the horse 
see Teutonia , ii. 148-162). Sometimes the object 
of the sacrifice is only to bear witness to the im¬ 
portance of the deceased in this life and thus in¬ 


fluence his future lot (Abinal and VaiHsifcro, Vingt 
ans d Madagascar, p 221). 

17. Future Life: (2) Soul-animals.—F ew 
beliefs are more common than flint the souls of the 
dead pass into animals. In South Africa it is the 
prevailing belief, but it is found in Europe {Folk¬ 
lore, xi. 234), America (Tylor, ii. 0 -S), and Asia 
{ib. p. 9f.; Mission Life, N.S. i. 459 ; Tthing Pao, 

ii. 11, etc.). Especially in the form of the doctrine 
of transmigration, as a punishment for evil done 
in this lift*, the belief prevails not only in India 
(see, e.g., Mann, ii. 201 , xn. 55-69), but also in 
Oceania and New (Guinea (Gulden Bough iii. 
432-4) and Australia (Man, 1905, No. 28; for a 
collection of rcieienecs, see Rev. Hist. Rel. xxxvii. 
385; see also below, ‘Bat,’ 4 Crocodile,’ ‘Lion,’ 

‘ Lizard,’ ‘ Tiger,’ etc.). 

'Fhe causes which are supposed to lead to this 
re-incarnation are various. Among the Mokis it 
is the form of the totem animal that a man 
assumes at death (Frazer, Tot. p. 36). In South 
Africa the different clans believe that their mem hers 
pass into the animals which they venerate (Man, 
1901, No. 111 ). The Zulus believe that their dead 
pass into snakes, called amadhlozi (Golden Bough *, 

iii. 411); according to anothei account, the chiefs 
inhabit one kind of snake, the common people 
another, while the old women are re incarnated 
in lizards (Callaway, Religious System, p. 200). 
According to the Masai, the souls pass into difierent 
kinds of snakes, one of w hieh receives the souls of 
each clan or family (Hollis, Masai, p. 307). In 
Madagascar the hotly is thrown into a sacred lake, 
and the eel that getB the first bite at tbe body is 
the abode of the soul (v. (lennep, Tabou, p. 291). 
In China the soul of the drowned man is held to 
make a rush for the nearest living being ; conse¬ 
quently they take the first crab seen in the mud 
to he the receptacle of the soul (Mission Life, loc. 
e.it.). The Barotse hold that they can choose into 
which animal they shall pass (Bertrand, An Pays, 

>. 300). In the Solomon Islands a man tells his 
ainily which animal Avill he his re-incarnation 
(Golden Bough' 1 , ii. 433). In the Argentine Re¬ 
public it is the animals which are seen about the 
grave that corne in for respect as soul-animals 
(Bol. Inst. Geoq. Arg. xv. 740). In Brazil a kind 
of hawk is believed to inoculate with tbe souls of 
the dead the animals on which it perches to extract 
maggots from their flesh (Spix and Martius, p. 
1084). It is a common belief in Europe, that if a 
eat jumps over a corpse, it becomes a vampire; 
in other words, the soul of the deceased passes 
into the cat. Tlie Macusis believe that souls which 
are unable to rest come hack to earth and pass 
into the bodies of animals (Wnterton, Wanderings, 
p. 177). In T’aumotu it was also believed that the 
wicked found refuge in the bodies of birds, which 
the priests accounted holy (Arbousset, Tahiti, p. 
289). 

In many cases the lodgment of the soul in an 
animal is held to end the matter. If the animal is 
killed, the soul passes into another beast of the 
same species (Man, 1904, No. 118). In Madagascar, 
however, the death of the animal is held to set free 
the soul lodged in it (Miss. Gath. 1880, p. 551). 
The Chiriguanos, on the other hand, hold that the 
soul enjoys a few years of liberty and then passes 
into the body of a fox or a jaguar (Globus, xlviii. 
37). 

Some tribes can describe in more or less detail 
the process of transmigration. The Amandabele 
of South Africa believe that the souls of chiefs 
pass into lions, but that the process takes place 
underground ; for which reason the corpse does 
not remain long unburied. The body is put into a 
large wooden trough and hidden away in a cavern; 
some time afterwards it is found to have become » 
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lion’s whelp, which grows rapidly (Thomas, Eleven 
Years , p. 279). The Betsileos are more explicit. 
The fan any (soul-animal) is m the form of a lizard, 
which comes to the surface after burial ; the family 
approach it and ask if it is reallv the relative they 
nave lost ; if it moves its head they make offerings 
to it. It then i el urns to the tomb and grows to a 
large, size ; it is the tutelary spirit of the family 
(v. Uennep, Tubou , p. 272). According to another 
account, the corpse is attached 1 «> the central 
pillar of the luit until decomposition sets in ; 
whereupon a large worm develops, which becomes 
a boa at the end of several months (ib. p. 278 ). 

In several of these accounts the soul seems to 
become an animal lather than to enter into an 
animal ; this is riots hi y the case with the Amanda- 
bele belief; the Betsileos seem to waver between 
two opinions, if wo take account of all the data. 
In other eases the belief is more explicit. In the 
Solomon islands the common people turn into 
white ants in Marana, the island ol the dead, and in 
this form sene as food for the spirits of the chiefs, 
the warriors, and the successful men, who, however, 
in the long run suffer the same fate as the common 
people (Codrington, Melanesians, p. 260). Some¬ 
times the change is regarded as the result of evil- 
doing ; the Chins believe that the had go to dark 
caverns, in which are the entrails of all sorts of 
animals ; they are hungry, and stretch out their 
hands to find food ; hut as soon as they touch the 
entrails they themselves are transformed into the 
shape of tbe animal whose entrails they have 
prawned (Miss. Cath. 1884, p. 4(58). On the other 
hand, among the Montagnais, of whom I\ ledeune 
writes, the transformation of the soul is the result 
of simple misfortune or carelessness; the souls go 
to the extremity of the earth, which is Hat with a 
great precipice beyond, at the foot of which is 
water; they dance at the edge of the abyss and 
some fall over; these are forthwith turned into 
fish (ReL dcs Jte. 1637, p. 53). 

The soul-animal is usually respected, for which 
two reasons are assigned. The injuring of the 
animal is the injuring of a relative or of a friend, 
for it is believed that, the animals into which the 
souls pass do not injure those with whom they 
were allied on earth as men. By eating the 
animal, men may even eat the soul of a relative, 
and perhaps inflict unmerited hardship on it in its 
non-human existence. On the other hand, the 
eating of the animal may he an insult rather than 
an injury ; but it may provoke the wrath of the 
dead man or of his fellows, and thus recoil upon 
the living. As a rule, however, the objection to 
injuring a relative iH the prevailing feeling; for 
we find that, though a man will not injure his own 
family animal, he will not hesitate to kill the 
family animal of another man (Gulden Hough*, ii. 
433). In the same way a man does not injure his 
own totem, hut will kill that of another. 

x8. Future Life: (3) 1\sychoi*omi\— 1 The duty 
of convoying souls to the other wot Id is sometimes 
assigned to animals. The Araucanians believe that 
Tern]>uleague, an old woman, appears in the form 
of a whale and carries oil’ the soul of the dead man 
(Molina, Historia, p. 70). On the Orinoco huge 
snakes are said to carry oIF the souls in their belly 
to a land where they entertain themselves by 
dancing and other delights (Ruiz Blanco, Conver- 
cion del Piritu, p. G3). In Brazil the duty was 
assigned to the humming-bird (Alencar, 0 Guarany, 
ii. 321). Among the Saponas, the soul, after an old 
hag had condemned it, was delivered over to a 
huge turkey buzzard, which flew away with it to 
a dark and barren country whore it was always 
winter (Byrd, History of the Dividing Line , p. 9G f.). 

Sometimes the animal is not a mythical one. 
The object of some burial sacrifices is to provide 


the dead man with a conductor. In Mexico tlie 
dog (see below), according to one account, lullilled 
this ofliee. Among the Voruhas of West Afiiert 
the young men who attend a funeral kill a tow i 
and throw its feathers in the air as they walk, 
subsequently cooking and eating the llesh. This 
fowl they call Adie-Irana, ‘the fowl which pm - 
chases the road’; its function is to precede the 
dead man on his road (Miss. Cath. 1884, p. 342). 

19 . IDOLS. —It is not difficult to trace the main 
lines of the development of idols, so lar as animals 
aie concerned. It. is a common custom, when the 
sacred annual is sacrificed annually, to keep its 
skin for the ensuing twelve months, just as the 
various figures made of the new corn are suspended 
in the house till the next harvest. From the 
custom of keeping the skin there arises, by a 
natural transition, the practice of stuffing it. in 
ordei to give it a more lifelike appearance. Then 
it is found more convenient to have a wooden 01 
stone image, and the skin is drawn over it., a* 
was the ram’s skin over the image of Ammon ; 
and the idol is a Jait accompli. Thoie is, however, 
a tendency to antluopomorphize animal gods. We 
find, thciefoie, that in Egypt, India, and even 
Siberia, idols compounded of man and animal 
appear; sometimes the head only is human, as in 
the ease of the Sphinx ; sometimes it. is the head 
which is animal, as in the ease of the eioeodile-god 
Nobek. Sometimes the head and body are human, 
hut some minor portion is animal; the Fauns laid 
goats’ feet, and Dagon a fish’s tail. With the 
appearance of the mixed form the course ol evolu¬ 
tion is completed, so far as the animal is con¬ 
cerned. It ceases to he ail idol, and heneefoith 
becomes an attribute of the god ; he cainrs it on 
his shoulders, leads it, or stands in relation with 
it in some other way. Finally, if it. is saeidiced to 
him, it ends by being legaldod as his enemy. 

20 . IXSDIRA7'/(h\ . —Urn* of the method-, by which 
inspiration may he pioduced is by drinking the 
blood of the sacrificial victim ; possibly the result 
is in part due to physiological causes. Near 
Bombay, in the ceremonies of the Komatis, an 
old man, nearly naked, carried a kid round a ear 
used for hook-swinging, and tore open its throat 
with his teeth ; when he had sucked the blood of 
the kid, lie was regarded by the populace as a god 
(Muss. Reg. 1818, p. 157). In this case, no mention 
is made of any signs of inspiration ; but. in some 
parts of Southern India, when a devil dancer dunks 
the blood of asaei llieial goat, he shows evident signs 
of l»eing possessed. As if he had acquired new 
life, he begins to brandish his stall* of hells and to 
dance with a quick but unsteady stop. Suddenly 
the afilatus descends. His eyes glare, and he leap,-, 
in the air and gyrates. Having by these means 
produced an auto-hypnotic condition, he is in a 
position to give oracles; he letams t.he power of 
utterance and motion, hut his oidmary conscious¬ 
ness is in abeyance (Golden Hough' 1 , i. 134). The 
Sabieans explained the inspiration thus pioduced 
as due to the obsession of the blood-drinker by 
demons, whose food they held blood to he. They 
expected to gain the gilt of prophecy by entering 
into communion with the demons (ib. p. 135). 

21 . Life Jsdex. —It is a wide-spread belief that 
any injury done to the familiar of a witch will he 
shown on the corresponding portion of her body; 
similarly the wer-wolf is solidaire with the wer- 
man ; a disaster to the bush-soul (see ‘Nagual’ 
below) of the West African spells disaster for the 
man himself. But it is by no means necessary 
that the relationship between the man and the 
animal should be conditioned by magical rites ; it 
may he acquired from circumstances connected 
with the birth of a child (Hartland, Legend of P. 
i. pass.), or may be selected by the person himself 
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( Golden Hough* iii. 412). In tlie latter rase the 
story usually takes the form that the soul of the 
person with whose life that of the animal is bound 
up has been deposited tor safety in the animal. 
A few instances have been recorded in Australia 
in which the life of one of a totem kin is believed 
to be bound up with the life of the totem animal 
(Frazer, Tot. p. 7). 

22 . Magic. —The term ‘magic’is vaguely used 
to denominate a great number of different, concep¬ 
tions, hut these need not be distinguished in a 
brief survey of the part played by animals in magic. 

( 1 ) Many forms of sacniice (see below) are magical. 

(2) As the ungual (see below) or familiar, the animal 
gives man greater force than he would otherwise 
possess. (3) dust as in dying the dead animal sets 
free the magical power within it, so in life it may 
repel evil influences or att ract them to itself and 
neutialize them. (4) Ily eating animals men ac¬ 
quire their qualities; lion’s flesh gives courage, 
hare’s meat makes a man a coward. J>y partaking 
of long-lived animals a man may overpass the 
ordinary span of life ; by consuming wise animals 
he will acquire the gift, of prophecy. (5) The 
external qualities of animals are susceptible of 
transference in like manner; by rubbing bear’s 
grease on the head a plentiful growth of the hair is 
assured, for the bear is a hairy animal. This is 
called the doctrine, of signatures. ( 6 ) dust as the 
familiar represents the witch and any injury done 
to the animal reappears in the witch, so any animal 
may he selected to represent a given person ; a girl 
who wishes to compel the piesence of an absent 
lover may, in Wales, take a frog’s heart and stick 
it full of pins. (7) Diseases in the human being 
may be got rid of by transferring them to an 
animal. ( 8 ) Certain animals, like the frog (see 
below), are connected with certain departments of 
nature; by injuring or otherwise constraining 
them, these animals can be forced to produce the 
natural phenomena desired by the magician ; thus 
frogs are whipped to produce rain. (9) Magical, 
too, from some points of view is the tort lire applied 
to the favourite animal of a god ( Golden Bough 2 , 
i. 108), to compel the deity to supply man with 
what he demands. From being used in magic the 
animal may come to be sacrosanct., as the ciocodile 
(see b('low) among the Bantus of South Africa. See 
also ‘Nagual,’ ‘Familiar,’ etc. Although some 
animals are in greater request, it is probable there 
are few that are not in demand for magical pur¬ 
poses of some sort (v. duhling, Die. Tierc in dvr 
Vulksmcdizin ; MHusine , viii. 14, 32 f.). Especially 
important in European magic are the first animals 
seen in the spring, and the feathers, etc., of birds 
and animals carried in annual processions (see 

* Wren ’ below, and art. Magic). 

23 . Marriage. —Animals figure largely in 
European marriage customs. The custom of the 

* llahnenschlag’ ( Folklore , xi. 25) is sometimes 
practised, but more often the cock, or other biid 01 - 
animal, is eaten by tho bride and bridegroom or by 
the guests in general. Sometimes the bird is a mere 
ornament to the bridal waggon ; sometimes it is 
killed by being burned in a bonfire, or hunted, or 
simply thrown into the house of the newly married, 
or rocked in a cradle before them ; in some cases 
it is merely a gift from the bridegroom to the bride 
or her parents ; or a game such as ‘ fox and geese ’ is 
playeu at weddings; or the newly married hunt 
the living animal. Custom sometimes requires a 
younger sister who marries first to give a white 
goat to the elder. The animals which figure in 
wedding ceremonies are the cat, cock or hen, crane, 
duck, goat, goose, owl, ox, partridge, pig, pigeon, 
quail, sheep, swan, and wren. The object of the 
ceremonies seems to be in some cases simply to 
avert evil by the ordinary method in use at other 


times of the year ; sometimes the more definite 
object of securing feitihty seems to be held in 
view. The tail, which is sometimes given to the 
bride, may pet haps lu»\o a phallic significance. 
The mimetic dance at weddings (Cong, des Trad, 
pop. 19UU, p. 100 ) is perhaps intended to secure 
fertility. Sometimes an animal mask or dress 
only is worn. The bride is sometimes called ‘ lamb,' 
‘partridge,’ etc., but this seems to be merely alle¬ 
gorical. 

24 . ‘ Medicine ,’ Amclet, Talisman .—Whan 
the American Indian kills his medicine animal, lie 
usually takes some poition of it, such as its pelt, 
elaw r , or wmg, as a talisman and puts if in his 
medicine bag. It is held in some tribes that the 
medicine, once lost, cannot, be replaced ; it may, 
theiefore, be conjectured that the medicine is re¬ 
garded as the seat of the tutelary spirit whose aid 
is secured at puberty (of. U olden Bough 9 , iii. 432). 
In this connexion may be quoted a remark (Wied, 
licisc, ii. 190) that many Indians believe they have 
an animal, bison, tortoise, etc., in their bodies. The 
central idea of African ‘ fetishism ’ is that a spirit 
which temporarily inhabits a stone, bone, or other 
object, becomes lor the time being the servant of 
the possessor of that, object.. The magical apparatus 
is sometimes composed of a bag made of the shin 
of some rare animal which contains various talis¬ 
mans, such as dried monkeys’ tails, claws, otc. 
The same idea may be traced in the East. Indies. 
Tf a Batta lias a tooth as a talisman, he will, on 
the approach of danger, swallow it; this may 
perhaps he to ensure a greater measure of pi elec¬ 
tion for himself ; but it. is more probably to ensure 
the safety of the talisman, which thus equals in 
importance the medicine of the Amciicun Indian. 
The uses ol animal amulets are innumerable. 
Just as the American Indian believes that his 
medicine makes him invulnerable, so in Central 
Africa the leopard skin girdle is held to be a com¬ 
plete protection. In France the milk of a black 
cow is thought to confer the gift of invisibility. In 
Scotland serpent soup will make one wise like the 
serpent, but the serpent can also be made to assist, 
the possessor of its skeleton. Often the particular 
purpose to be served is no longer icmembeied, 
and the talisman is simply carried for luck. In 
the Isle of Man the feathers of the wren are dis¬ 
tributed at each house w here the bearers call (see 
‘ Wren ’ below). 

25. Mimetic Dances, Masquerades , etc.— 
Many pmnitive peoples are in the habit of imitat¬ 
ing the movements and cries of animals, and usually 
in so doing assume the animal mask or dress. In 
some cases the object seems to be simple amuse¬ 
ment, but this kind of dramatic representation is 
usually magical or religious in its purpose. ( 1 ) 
The initiation dance is iiequently mimetic, and may 
perhaps have at its rout the idea of transforming 
the man into a member of the kin by imparting 
to him a share of the nature of the animal. ( 2 ) 
Other dances, also performed at initiation, have 
for their primary object the conferring of magical 
power over the animal in the chase. (3) This 
magical power is also sought by mimetic dances 
performed immediately before a hunting expedi¬ 
tion. (4) Mimetic dances before hunting may also 
be sympathetic in their purpose ; the animal in 
human form falls a victim to the hunter, and in the 
same way the real animal will fall beneath his 
darts. (5) Sometimes mimetic dances are per¬ 
formed after a hunt also ; their object seems to be 
protective (see * Leopard ’ below), like so many of 
the other ceremonies after killing animals. ( 6 ) It 
may, however, be intended some‘imes as productive 
magic, for the purpose of increasing the numbers of 
the animal and perhaps bringing to life again those 
laidlow' by the hunter. ( 7 ) With theobject of provid- 
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ing for the due increase of the species, some Ameri 
can Indian tribes mimic the buffalo, the men taking 
the part of the males, the women of the females. 

( 8 ) in many of the Central Australian ceremonies 
the movements of the totem are imitated in the 
ceremonies intended to provide for its due increase. 

(9) Conversely, imitation of the movements of 
animals and birds forms a part of some European 
marriage ceremonies, and seems to he here, too, a 
rite intended to promote fertility. ( 10 ) Where 
animals are sacred to a god, mimicry of their move 
merits is equivalent to prayer and adoration, just 
in the same, way as graphic representations of them. 
( 11 ) The object of these prayers is often to produce 
rain or wind or some other natural phenomenon 
associated with the animals (see ‘Frog’ below): 
possibly in its origin the mimetic dance was in¬ 
tended by its magical power to produce these effects 
without the intervention of a god. ( 12 ) The wear¬ 
ing of animal disguises and imitation of animal 
movements during the chase have probably the 
purely rational object of deceiving the animal. 

26. 'Myths of Ancestors, Children , Help - 
ful Animals, Swan-maiden Stories.— Some¬ 
times as a totemic cetiological myth (Frazer, Tot. 
p. 3f.), but often as a myth of tribal origin 
(Ilearne, Northern Ocean, p. 342; R’Orbigny, 
Voyage, iii. 209 ff.; Liebreclit, Gcrv. Tilb. p. 115, 
Zur VolksJc . p. 17 ff., etc.), the descent from an 
animal ancestor is found all over the world. Tn 
the same way stories are told of animal births, 
which sometimes are simply jctiologieal myths of 
the origin of totem kins (Frazer, p. 6), and some¬ 
times narratives of facts believed to occur at the 
present day (see ‘ Crocodile,’ and cf. MHnsine, iii. 
212 , etc.). * In another type of myth, animals are 
said to bring the children ( Folklore, xi. 235, see 
also ' Lizard ’ below ; JRAS, S.B., 7, 146 ; Alencar, 
O Guarany, ii. 321). Corresponding to the animal 
form of the soul of the dead, we have the belief 
that the soul of the new-born child is in the form 
of an insect (71/m. Gath. 1894, 140) or of a bin. 
(Skeat and Blagden, ii. 4), which the expectant 
mother has to eat. The helpful animal figures in 
many Marchen (Hartland, Legend of P., pass., see 
also v. Gennep, 214-292; MacOullocli,225-253, etc.). 
Sometimes animals figure as guides in tribal migra¬ 
tions, etc. (Wackernagel, Kl. Schriften, iii 203ff.). 
Under this head we may perhaps class the animal 
nurse (Frazer, Pans. iii. 234 , 250; Farnell, Cults, 
p. 443 ; Rep. Ind. Eth. Com. 1866- 7, p. 52). Con¬ 
nected with the myth of the animal ancestor is the 
swan-maiden story (Frazer, Pans. iv. 106; Hart- 
land, Science of Folklore , pp. 255-332, 337-352; 
Romania, xxi. 62; Aust. Ass. Adv. Sci. iv. 731. 
See also ‘ Seal ’). 

27 . Myths {/Etiological).—A great part of the 
mythology of savages is simply their idea of the 
history of the Universe. They account for natural 
facts, beliefs, customs, and rites by telling what 
some god or hero once did, by endowing all nature 
with sensibility and volition, by positing the same 
conditions in the heavens as exist on the earth, 
and so on. In particular, they account for the 
existence and peculiarities of animals by telling 
stories of what happened in the early days of the 
world. Once men went on all-fours, and pigs walked 
like men ; but something fell on the head of a pig, 
and since then they have gone on all-fours and men 
walk upright. 

The Indians of Brazil tell how the daughter of the great ser¬ 
pent married a young man who had three faithful slaves. At 
that time there was no night upon the earth; the young wife 
Baid her father had it, and the slaves were sent for it They re¬ 
ceived it in a nut sealed with resin, which they were on no 
account to open. En route they heard & buzzing in the nut; it 
was ths hum of the insects at night Curiosity overcame them; 
they opened the nut, and night spread over the earth. Then 
everything in the forest changed into animals and birds ; every¬ 
thing in the river into fishes. A wicker basket became a Jaguar; 


the fisherman in his canoe turned uit.o a duck, the oars forming 
the feet When the woman saw Lhe morning stir, she Baid, ‘I 
am going to separate night and da\.’ Then she rolled a thread 
of cotton, and said, * You shall he the pheasant’; she coloured it 
white and red. She rolled another thread and made the par¬ 
tridge. These two birds call, one at dawn, the other at dusk. 
For their disobedience the three servants were changed into 
monkeys (Magalhanes, Content mdicnnea, p. 6). 

The relations of animals to man, and especially 
their sacrosanctity, are explained by aetiological 
myths. In Madagascar the Vazimbas account for 
the respect paid to the kingfisher by the following 
story: ‘ The Vazitnha sent the kinglisher to visit 
their relatives with a message of good-bye to the 
father and mother, and an injunction to send fowls 
and sheep ; when it had tultilled its errand it came 
back, and the Vazimba said that as a reward for its 
bravery and wisdom they would put a crown on its 
head and dress it in blue by day and by night. 
Moreover, young kingfishers should be cared for, 
and the penalty of death inflicted on any one who 
sought to kill them ’ (v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 265). 
More common is the explanation that the animal 
in some way helped an ancestor of the kin (v. 
(iennep, pass. ; see also ‘Owl’ below). In N.W. 
America an adventure with the animal is a promi¬ 
nent motive in the myths. Descent from the totem- 
animal seems to he the prevailing form of the story 
in the remainder of North America (for axio¬ 
logical myths in Africa see Folklore, xv. 110 ; 
Ranron, Dan-s la Haute Gamine, p. 445 ; Merensky, 
Bcxtrage, p. 133n., etc.) ; see also ‘Eclipse,’ 
‘ Earth-carrier,’ ‘Earthquakes,* etc., above). 

28 . NAGUAL. —In Africa, Australia, and America 
it is the custom to undergo some ceremony, usually 
at the age of puberty, for the purpose of procuring 
a tutelary deity, which is commonly an animal. 
This is called tornaq (Eskimo), man it on (Algon¬ 
quin), nagual (C. America), ynnheai (Eiiahlayi of E. 
Australia), etc. Among the Eskimos the bear (see 
below) seems to be the usual animal. Among the 
Thlinkets a young man goes out and meets a river 
otter; he kills it, takes out its tongue and hangs 
it round his neck, and thenceforth understands the 
language of all animals (JAI, xxi. 31 ; Krause, 
Die Tlinkit-Indianer, p. 284). Among the Eastern 
D 6 n 6 s each hunter selects some animal, invariably 
a carnivorous one (Souths. Rep. i860, p. 307). 
Elsewhere the initiant has to dream of Ins medicine 
animal, and sometimes kills it in order to procure 
some portion of its body as a talisman (Frazer, Tot. 
p. 54). In Africa it is the magician who provides 
the tutelary beast; in one case a blood-bond is 
said to be performed with the animal selected. In 
Australia also the medicine-man sometimes pro¬ 
vides the nagual ; sometimes it is acquired by a 
dream. The animal thus brought into relation 
with a man is usually sacrosanct for him ; if lie 
loses his talisman, he cannot get another medicine 
animal (parts of America); the death of the nagual 
entails the death of the man (Nkomis of W. 
Africa); in Australia the yunbeai is sacrosanct, 
though the totem is not. 

Closely connected with the nagual is the ‘ bush- 
joul’ of West Africa. Possibly only our limited 
Knowledge disguises their identity. A man will 
not kill his ‘ hush-soul animal,’ for that would 
entail his own death ; he cannot see it, hut learns 
what it is from a magician. A ‘ bush-soul ’ is often 
hereditary from father to son, and from mother to 
daughter ; sometimes all take after one or the other 
parent. In Calabar many are believed to have the 
power of changing into their ukpong. Something 
of the same sort is known in Europe, for in Iceland 
■jach family had attached to it an mttar-fylgja ; 
each individual too had his fylgja , which took the 
shape of a dog, raven, fly, etc. (Folklore, xi. 237 ; 
Meyer, German. Myth. p. 67). 

The nagual seems to be closely related, on the 
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one hand) to the ‘ soul-animal ’ (see above); on 
the other, it stands very near to the 4 familiar ’ (see 
above) of the witch, and the ‘ wer-wolf ’ (sec below). 
It has been argued that kin totemism arises from 
the nagual, which becomes hereditary. lip to 
the present no trace of animistic ideas has been 
found in connexion with totemism, if we except 
some doubtful cases in Australia {Man, 1902, No. 
85). Nor has it been explained how the totem, the 
descent of which is, in Australia, predominantly 
in the female line, lias developed from a nagual , 
which is seldom, if ever, possessed by women or 
inherited from the maternal uncle. 

Closer to the nagual than the kin totem is the 
sacred animal of secret societies (which see), the 
initiation ceremonies of which, it should be noted, 
boar a strong resemblance to those practised by 
totem tribes. The nagual is the lineal ancestor of 
the ‘genius’ of the Jtomans, no less than of the 
‘guides’ of modern spiritualism. 

29 . Names. —Animal names are very commonly 
used, and not among primitive peoples only, for 
three per cent, of English surnames are said to be 
deriveu from animals (Jacobs, Studies in Bibl. 
Arch . j). 68 ; for Indo-< iermanie tlieriophoric pei- 
sonal names see Kick, Grierhische Personenna men, 
passim). ( 1 ) Tribes are named after animals; 
the name of the A run las in Central Australia is 
said to mean ‘cockatoo’; the Waktd burns are the eel 
people. In America we have the Dog ltib Indians, 
who trace their descent, from the dog. In India 
the Nji gas are a serpent tribe. ( 2 ) Far more com¬ 
mon is the practice of naming totem kins alter 
animals; it is one of the tests of totemism. In 
Australia we have a long list of Arunta end other 
totems in the works ol Spencer and Gillen (lor 
other kins see Frazer, Totemism). (3) The two 
sections into which most Australian tribes are 
divided are, especially in the south, often named 
after animals, and in particular after the eagle, 
hawk, and crow. Similarly we have the raven 
and wolf phialry among the Thlinkets (see also 
Frazer, op. cif.). (4) The intermarrying classes in 
Australia are also known by animal names; on the 
Annan River they are called after the eagle, hawk, 
and bee ; at Moreton Ray they are named from 
the kangaroo, emu, etc. (5) In America the age 
classes and the closely connected secret or dancing 
societies are named after animals ; in West Africa 
there is the leopard society. ( 6 ) In Zululand, 
possibly as a relic of totemism, the regiments are 
named after animals; we iind similar names in 
Welsh history. (7) Roth in America and in Aus¬ 
tralia sections of tribes are named from their prin¬ 
cipal food ( Globus , xxxi. 381 ; lxix. 59) ( 8 ) Local 

divisions of Australian tribes have animal names. 
These are not to be confused with local totem 
groups. (9) Priests and worshippers are named 
after animals (see art. PRIEST). (10) Totem kins 
in America, and rarely in Australia, name their 
members after some part of the totem animal. 
(11) In South Africa the chiefs of animal-named 
kins bear the name of the animal. ( 12 ) Especially 
in America personal names derived from animals, 
either for magical purposes or as indications of the 
characters of their bearers, are very common. 
In Central America a child is named after some 
animal, which is thenceforward his nagual (see 
‘Nagual’ above; cf. Jahrb. Geog. Gres. Bern, xiii. 
150). (13) As a mark of respect kings and nobles 

receive names of animals as titles of address. 
(14) Gods are named from animals associated with 
them (see ‘Goat.,’ ‘Fox,’ ‘Mouse’). (15) Divisions 
of the calendar are named after animals in East 
Asia, and children take their names from them. 
(16) The signs of the zodiac, the constellations, 
etc., are named after animals. (17) Animal names 
are sometimes applied in Europe to the bride and 
vol, 1.—32 


bridegroom. (18) The reaper of the last ears, as 
representative of the corn-spirit, conceived in 
animal form, is called the cow, etc. At Easter or 
Whitsuntide, St. Thomas’s Ray, etc., animal names 
are applied to the last person to get up, or to an 
individual selected in some other way ; cf. ‘gowk,’ 
oisson d'Avril. (19) Various games aie known 
y animal names, in particular ‘ Illind Man's RutF’ 
(see ‘Sacrifice’ below). (20) Animal nicknames 
are common in Europe, and piobably in other 
parts of the world (Lang, Social Ongms, A yip.). 
( 21 ) The last ears of corn, as embodiments of the 
animal corn-spirit, receive animal names. 

30. Oath , (JHT)EAL. —Just as in 11101 c advanced 
societies it. is the custom loculi upon I lie gods to 
bear witness to the truth of an assertion or to 
ensure the fulfilment of ayiroini.se, so the savage 
calls upon his sacred animal (see ‘Rear,’ ‘ Dog*). 
In later times this is regarded as an appeal to the 
gods, but originally the animal itself was believed 
to punish the perjurer, either by persecutin': him as 
a ghost-animal 01 by devouring him as a 11 v me ani¬ 
mal. The procedure varies, sometimes the hand 
is laid npon the animal or on its skull, Mimetimes 
its blood is drunk, sometimes the foot is pul upon 
its skin. The Rantus of South Atnca lake an 
oath by their siboko, the Hereios by the colour of 
their oxen, in the island of Eiiio the oath is 
taken by the Christmas boar. Coiiesp<mding to 
the oath by animals is a class of oiucils, in 
which the person to be absolved exposes himself 
to dangerous beasts by swimming across a river 
full of crocodiles, or by similar means. 

31. UMliES. —In many cases it is impossible to 

point oul either the causes which deleimine the 
augural character of an animal or those which 
make the ai»poaiance of a given animal favourable 
or unfavouiable. Rrondly speaking, omen animals 
may be classified as -(1) Totem 01 tutelary animals 
whose appearance is equivalent to a piouuse or 
giant, ot help to the receive! ol the omen; their 
appearance may, however, be interpreted untnvour- 
abty (Frazer, Tot. y>. 23). (2) The messengers of 

evil sjunts or animal foims of evil spirits, whose 
appearance is equivalent to the announcement 
that a magician is seeking to do an injury to some 
one (see ‘Owl ’). (3) The animal is divine and has 

foreknowledge; by the manner of its app< amnee 
it show's what the future will be (see * Hawk’). 
(4) The animal is the messenger of a god, who 
sends it to instruct man (see ‘ Haw k ’). (5) The 

animal is possessed of magical influence, which 
tends either to yiromote or to retard the enteiy>rise 
to which the omen is taken to relate ; consequently 
its appearance is favourable or the reverse. 

Omen-giving animals are ( 1 ) always of evil 
augury ; (2) always of good augury ; (3; auspicious 
or the reverse, {a) according to the manner in 
which they behave, or (b) accoiding to the number 
which appear, or (r) according to tlie actions of the 
augur, wlio may change a had omen into a good 
one by magical or other means, e.g. by killing I he 
animal, by turning round three times, by spitting, 
or by purificatory ceremonies. 

32. Possession —A belief in possession by ani¬ 
mals is not uncommon. I 11 New Guinea it is held 
that the witcli is possessed by spirits, which can 
be expelled in the form of snakes, etc , just like 
any other disease. In the East Indies wer-wollism 
is regarded as a disease of the soul which is com¬ 
municable by contagion, or peilmps as a kind of 
possession in which the soul may be regarded as 
poisoned by the evil principle in the form of ani¬ 
mals or reptiles. In South Australia the natives 
believed that they wore sometimes possessed by 
certain animals, and it, is no uncommon belief in 
Africa and Samoa that an ollenee against, a totem 
or other sacred animal will he follmved by its 
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growth uit.hin the body of the offender, which if- 
equivalent to a kind of possession. Among the 
Ainus inadness is explained as possession by snakes, 
etc , and they hold that, it is caused especially b> 
killing sonic sacrosanct animal. Thus a man who 
kills a cat is liable to be possessed by a cat, and lie 
can prevent tins only by eating part of a cat; it is 
called eat punishment. There is also bear punish¬ 
ment, dog punishment, and punishment by all the 
other animals. In .Japan the obsessing annual is 
regaitied as the physical incarnation of the sins of 
the sufferer, and is said to leave him after a while. 
In paiticular, foxes me held to possess people who 
have damaged the fields, etc., of their owners ; and 
certain families are said to own foxes which enter 
the bodies of offenders and cause them to blurt out 
their crimes. In other parts dogs are the animals 
used ; they are held to go out in spirit form ; the 
body may*even die in the absence of the vivifying 
principle ; if so, the spirit enters the body of the 
owner of the dog, who is then more powerful than 
ever as a magician. Belief in the possession of 
wizards being so widely found, it is probable that 
the statement of the 1'rineeof Wied (Reuse, ii. 190), 
that many American Indians believe they have an 
animal in their bodies, refers to possession by the 
medicine animal. There are, however, tiaces of a 
similar belief in Australia with regard to totems. 

33 . Power over Ammals, etc. — Magical 
powers over the totem are frequently claimed by 
the kin in Australia, and occasionally m other 
parts of the world. Mimetic dances (see above) 
are held to give f lic same control. The eating of 
the flesh of an animal is believed to give pow r er to 
cure diseases, which are often known by the name 
of that animal. Wizards ami others sometimes 
claim immunity from the bite of mu penis, etc.; in 
some cases tins iH said to be the result of inocula¬ 
tion at initiation. See also ' Familiar,’ ‘Nagual.’ 

34 . Sacrifice. —An account of the origin, func¬ 
tion, and theories, savage and civilized, of sacrifice 
will be found in the article on that subject. Tt will 
suffice here to enumerate the various explanations, 
real or assumed. (1) The commonest view is that 
the animal is a gift or tribute to a god, a mark of 
homage or of self-denial. (2) From the facts of 
totenusm the theory has been developed (Kobertson 
Smith) that the animal killed is really the god ; 
the object of the sacrifice, and especially of the fol¬ 
lowing ritual meal, is to re-establish or strengthen 
the tie between the god and liis ’worshippers. (3) 
It is in fact found that a savage will kill and eat 
the animal god of his enemy (Miss. Res/. 1822, 
254); this may be explained on the same prin¬ 
ciple—the bond established by the ritual meal 
prevents retaliation, for an alliance lias been 
entered into, unwillingly hut none the less effect¬ 
ively. (4) Starting from the conception of the 
Blain god (2), it lias been surmised (Frazer) that 
the killing of the sacred animal, no less than of 
the god, has for its object the preservation of the 
Divine life, conceived as something apart from the 
living animal, from the pains and penalties of old 
age, and from the weakness to which they would 
reduce the being on whose strength the preservation 
of the people, or the growth of the crops, or some 
other important fact, depends. (5) From (2) fol¬ 
lows also the magical totem-sacrifice, found as a 
totem rite in full activity only in Central Australia, 
by which the multiplication of the animal is pro¬ 
moted and the species at the same time desacra- 
lized for men other than the totem kin. Desacra- 
lization seems to have been also one of the purposes 
of the sacrifice of the corn-spirit, although here 
the object may have been primarily sacralization of 
the participants. ( 6 ) One means of the expulsion 
of evils is the scapegoat (see ‘ Scapegoat f ); the 
purificatory sacrifice attains the same object by 


killing the animal, perhaps by disseminating the 
nuinn of the sacred animal, and thus counteracting 
hurtful influences. (7) Corresponding to (G) wo 
have the magical sacrifice intended to produce 
direct benefits; the animal icpresentative of the 
corn-spirit is killed and its blood sprinkled, or its 
bones mixed with the seed as a means of increasing 
fertility. ( 8 ) The burial sacrifice is intended to 
provide the dead with means (a) of subsistence in 
the other world, (b) of guidance to the other world, 
(r) of proving his earthly status in the other world, 
etc., or to purify the living fium the dangers of 
mourners. (9) The dedicatory sacrifice pi ovules 
(ct) the. individual with his nagual or individual 
tutelary spirit; (b) a building with a protecting 
spint ; (c) a fioutier with a guardian spirit, etc. 
(10) We have, further, the inspirational sacrifice, 
where the priest drinks the blood of a victim in 
order to piocure obsession by his god. ( 11 ) I 11 
the messenger sacrifice, an animal is killed that 
it may go as an envoy to the dead (see ‘ Beai,’ 
‘Turtle,’ etc.). The simple food sacrifice must of 
course he distinguished from this. ( 12 ) A common 
iHiological explanation among the ancients was 
that an animal was killed because it was the 
enemy of the god or had in some way injured 
him. 

Various forms of sacrifice are found. The victim 
may be slaughtered, burnt, thrown ovei a preci¬ 
pice or from a height, immuied 01 buried; to 
these modes may be added the setting hoe of the 
bird or animal (see ‘ Scapegoat. ’). The skin of the 
victim may be put. on an idol, used lor a sacicd 
cloak, hung upon a tree, etc. The flesh is fre¬ 
quently eaten; or part may be eaten and pint 
burnt or buried. Special caie is frequently taken 
of the bones. The priest sometimes imnys him¬ 
self in the skin or mask of the animal to be sacn- 
ficcil; if the sacrifice is that of the animal-god, 
the priest thereby assimilates himself to Ins god, 
and by putting on the Divine diameter sanctifies 
himself for his task In any case, the donning of 
the skin and mask may be regarded as a rite of 
sacralization, fitting the human being for contact, 
with divine things. Not only so, but the piiest is 
actually called by the name of an animal. The 
worshippers of Ephesian Artemis were ‘ king bees,’ 
the priestesses of Demeter, Proserpine, and the 
Great Mother, and possibly those of Delphi, were 
‘ bees ’; those of Dodona were ‘ doves ’; youths at 
the Ephesian festival of Poseidon were ‘hulls’; 
the girls at the Brauronian festival were ‘beais’ 
(Frazer, Pans. iv. 223). In Laconia the priest of 
Demeter and Kore were iru>\oi (de Visser, (Hotter, 
p. 198). 

In thiB connexion may be noticed some facta connected w it 1. 
the game of * Blind Man's Buff.’ All over Europe the game ih 
known by the names of animuls f Folklore, xi. 2(>1 ; L<> Uic names 
there given add cuckoo (Rev. dee Trad. Pop in 345), hoopoe 
(Maspons y Labros, Joc/is , p. 45), sheep (Rolland, Rnnci >, p 154), 
wryneck (Fagot, Folklore, p 84); the name ‘blind lly ’ is also 
found in India]. The players in the Middle Ages wore masks, 
oa may be Been in Strutt’B Sports and J‘a$tnnrs, and we mav 
certainly infer that they wore the mask of the animal by whose 
name the game was known. The Bigmiicanee of those facts is 
seen when we discover that the procedure in the game of 
‘Blind Man’s Buff’ is precisely that of many popular customs, 
in which cocks, cats, etc., are killed ( Folklore, xi. 251 ff.). It 
cannot, however, he assumed that the game is a mere imita¬ 
tion of rituals in which animals are sacriliced, for it was not by 
children onl\ Unit it was played or performed in the Middle 
Ages. In this connexion it should not be overlooked that in 
Sierra Leone the leopard society don leopard skins when they 
seize a human victim for sacrifice (Kingsley, Travels, p. 537). 
In this case, however, the human victim may have taken the 
place of a leopard ; the leopard hunters of tin* Hold Coast like¬ 
wise dresH like leopards and imitate their actions w’hen they, 
have killed one (see * Leopard ’). 

Ah to the priority of human or animal sacrifices, 
no general law can be laid down. On the one 
hand, we find in Central Australia the ritual eating 
of the totem, and tins is certainly not derived 
from any antecedent human sacrifice. On the 
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other hand, we find, also in Australia, a ceremony 
of child sacrifice in connexion with the initiation 
of the magician, where the priority of animal 
sacrifice is in the highest degree improbable. In 
America the ritual killing of the medicine animal 
(see ‘Nagual’), as the central feature of the initi¬ 
ation rite, cannot be regarded as anything but 
primitive. But the human sacrifices of Mexico 
seem to be secondary in their nature, due, possibly, 
to a scarcity of domestic animals. IIow far the 
agricultural sacrifice of a girl among the Pawnees 
can be regarded as primitive it is difficult to say ; 
the idea of the animal corn-spirit was certainly 
known to them, and the influence of cannibalism 
may have determined a transition from animal to 
human sacrifice, if indeed it did not at the outset 
bring about a practice of human sacrifice. Where, 
as in Africa and the East Indies, the sacrifice is 
frequently of the character of an oflermg to a 
dead man, we have no reason to argue that one 
form preceded the other. At the same time we 
cannot allirm that f hese sacrifices were the original 
form in those regions. The question is in most 
cases insoluble. 

35 . Sca I'EUOA T. - Diseases and evil influences 
are commonly conceived by savage and barbarous 
peoples as persons, often as spirits ; and as a logical 
consequence they hold that it is possible by suit able 
means to expel or otherwise render innoxious all the 
ills with which they are from time to time afflicted. 
One method of doing so is to cause them to enter 
the body of an animal, or sometimes, where the 
personal form of the evil influences is less empha¬ 
sized, to load them upon the animal, and drive it 
from the neighbourhood of human habitations 
In India the scape-animal may be a pig (as for 
Sltula, the smallpox goddess), a goat or buffalo 
(for cholera in Berar), or a cock (for cholera among 
the Patans, and, in light epidemics, in Berar); and 
it is noteworthy that the buffalo, goat, or cock 
must be black (as the vehicle of Yama, the god 
of death). In many cases, moreover, the scape- 
animal becomes an actual sacrifice, as among the 
Hill Bhotiyas, where once a year, in honour of the 
village god, a dog is intoxicated with bhang and 
spirits, and then beaten and stoned to death, so 
that no disease or misfortune may visit the village 
during the year (Crooke, i. 141 f., 166f., 169-174). 

When the Piaroas of the Orinoco build a new hut, they be¬ 
lieve that it is occupied by an evil spirit who must lie dislodged 
before it is possible for them to take possession of their now 
abode. They capture some bird, by preference a toucan, alive, 
wrap it up 111 hamma loaves, and place it. across the threshold, 
■0 as to prevent the npint from escaping. The men of the 
family dance, gesticulate, and menace the evil spirit, which at 
last endeavours to loave the hut; it cannot pass over the body 
of the toucan, and is compelled to enter it. The bird, terrified 
by the noise and confusion, struggles within its covering of 
banana leaves ; its movements are observed by an old woman ; 
at the proper moment she sets it free and herself fiees at full 
speed into the forest. The bird makes use of its recovered 
liberty and carries away the evil spirit (Tour du Monde, 1888, 
ii. 348 ; for similar customs see Gli* in. 1U2 fl ). 

Sometimes it is held sufficient to make images of animals 
instead of using living animals; in Old Calabar the expulsion 
of ghosts or devils is called ndok , rude images of crocodiles, 
leopards, etc., called nafnknrn, arc placed in the street, and 

S uns fired to frighten the spirits into the images, which are 
ien thrown into the river (Goldie, Calabar, p. 49; Hutchinson, 
Impreasiojui, p. Ifl2). Sometimes t lie scapegoat is a divine animal; 
the people of Malabar share the Hindu reverence for the cow, hut 
the pnestH are said to have transferred the sins of the people 
into one or more cows, which then carried them away to what¬ 
ever place was appointed by the Brahman (Golden Bough 2 , iii. 
U1). 

There is a European custom of hunting the wren 
and other animals, usually in the winter season, 
and especially about Christmas, at which time the 
expulsion of evils among peoples of lower culture 
usually takes place. The wren and other animals 
which figure in these customs are sometimes simply 
set free (Holland, op. cAt. ii. 297; Volkskunde , vi. 
155, etc.). It is not improbable that one of the ideas 
at the bottom of the practice is the expulsion of evils 


(FL xvii. 258 f.). It should be observed that a 
frequent feature of these popular customs is a pro¬ 
cession in which the wren or other animal is carried 
round the village or town. A similai practice pie 
vailed in Dahomey (Muss. Cath. 1868, 107), when* 
every three years the serpent god I )anbe w as carried 
round in a hammock, his bearers killing dogs, pigs, 
and fowls on their way; this ceieniouy they ex¬ 
plained as intended to rid the community of its 
ills and diseases. In the hunting ot tin; wwen and 
similar customs the stnking at flic animal with 
sticks, etc., is a prominent feature; this uppeais 
to be the method by which the sms and e\iD o 1 
the community are put invay. In Bombay the 
Mliars celebrate the Dusserah festival, al winch a 
young buffalo is set free and put sued, each of bis 
pursuers striking him with his hand oi some weapon 
The oiled of this ceremony is held to be to make 
the animal the bearer of the sins of every peison 
who touches him (Globus, xvii. 21). 

36- SKULL , GABLE-HEADS. —Beaching back to 
classical times, uml in the present day extending 
far beyond European limits, is the custom of bang¬ 
ing up the skulls of slam annuals, 01 sometimes 
their jawbones. The head is often leg-aided as the 
seat of the soul, and in the East Indies tins is the 
reason given foi preserving the jawbone ; probably 
the Eskimo custom of pieseiving the heads of seals 
has a similar idea at its base. Mole < onnnonly the 
head is put up in a field or a vineyaid as a talisman 
to keep off evil influences; in the same way, aft«i 
a head-hunting expedition, the head of a bueeios 
(see below) is put up as a defence. Aineiican 
farmers fiequeiitly fasten the skulls of horses 01 
cattle to barns and other outhouses, although the 
object is now widely dccoiatne. Allsing out of 
this use of the skull, which had its counterpart in 
Europe, we find the practice of carving horses’ and 
other heads on the gables [Folklore, xi. 322, etc.), 
but here again tlieir magical significance seems to 
have been lost. In the Middle Ages the Wends put 
up a skull when there was a pi >gue among the 
cattle, but in modern days the piactice is rather 
to bury it; from the stories of the revival of the 
disease when the skull is dug up, it is clear that 
the idea now is that the plague is buried ; the same 
idea is found in India. The skull is sometimes 
important in ritual (see ‘ Bison ’). 

37. Tabu. —Respect for totems or other saci osanct 
animals may be shown positively 01 negatively. The 
system of prohibitions by which respect is shown 
negatively is commonly called tabu. It is very 
generally foi bidden to kill the animal (Frazer, Tot. 
p. 9 ; Folklore , xi. 239-242 ; and below', pass.). It 
may not be eaten, even if killed by another person ; 
or in some cases even touched, save sometimes for 
the taking of an oath. I11 South Afuca it is held 
to be unlucky to see the sibuko (tabued animal), 
and in many cases there is an objection to using 
the ordinary name of an animal. Sometimes it is 
forbidden to imitate the voice of an animal or bud ; 
it is often accounted unlucky to keep it in or near 
the house. The eggs of birds inay not be taken, 
arid there is a strong objection to the use of the 
feathers of certain birds in making feather beds. 

The penalties for violation of these tabus, which 
are, of course, seldom found exemplified completely 
in any 011c area or in the case of a single annual, 
are varied. It is a common belief in England that 
the harrying of a robin’s nest is punished by an 
accident to the oflender, usually the breaking of a 
bone. Of other birds it is said that he who kills 
them is killing father or mother. Sometimes an 
injury done to a sacrosanct animal is believed to 
be followed by ill-luck or sickness in the family or 
among the cattle. In the Congo area it is thought 
that the women of the kin will miscarry or give 
birth to animals of the totem species, or die of 
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sdii'i* (1 14 *;« 1 1 fuI disease, if a totem animal is cat on. 
Leprosy, madness, death by lightning, and va.n«»ns 
diseases ate iimon^ other ]>enalties for disrespect to 
sueted animals. In Samoa, the saeied animal was 
thought to take up its abode in the man who biokc 
the ta,hu piotecting it, and thus kill him ; a ‘man 
of the turtle’ would not object to helping a friend 
to cut. up a turtle, hut would take the pie.eaut.ion 
of tyin*. r a bandage <>\er his mouth, lest an embryo 
turtle should slip down his throat and cause bis 
death. 

No sharp distinction can he di awn between sacred 
and unclean animals. The mere fact that an 
animal is the subject of tabus is indecisive. 

Name-tabu. — It by no means follows that all 
tabus are an indication of respect for the animal 
whose name is avoided. In the ease of dangerous 
or destructive animals the use of their name may 
have the result of summoning them, just as the 
use of the name of a dead man calls him. Various 
words are forbidden among fishermen ; but it may 
be that- it is unlucky for seafanng folk to mention 
things connected with the land, just as the Eskimos 
think that land and sea animals must be kept 
apart in cooking. Or it may be that the naming 
of an animal or lisli will warn it that it- is being 
pursued. Or the words may be, for some reason, 
of ill omen. See Tauu. 

38 . Tatit, PAINT, keloids, deformations.— 
In America and New r Guinea totem kins frequently 
hear their totem tatued on their bodies (Frazer, 
Tot. ]>. 28). In South Africa (ib. p. 2 ) teeth are 
knocked out in order that, a rcseiiimarine to oxen 
may he produced. In British Columbia the totem 
is painted upon the face ( Globus , lxxiv. 194). In 
South America some of the tribes of Brazil tatu 
their faces so as to resemble birds (Spix and Marti us. 
Travels, p. 1027), which they respect and mourn 
for when they die, and into which they believe 
that they pass at death (von den Steinen, Natur- 
volke.rn, p. 512). The Californian Indians burned 
their non unis into their flesh, just as the Indians 
of Canada tatued theirs (Frazer, ]>. 55). In Africa 
some of the tribal marks, probably in raised patt ern, 
are intruded to make the wearer resemble a lion 
or a panther ( Tour du Monde, 1891, i. 63). Some 
Hindu ta,tu marks, which are, for the most part, 
restricted to women, are intended to represent, 
animals, but they are selected merely according 
to the desire of the person to be tatued, and, though 
perhaps originally totemistic, are now regarded 
simply as ornamental (Crooke, ii. 30-33). The 
totem mark in America and the tribal mark in 
Africa are sometimes cun blazoned on the property 
of the totem kin or of the tribe (Frazer, op. cii. 
p. 30 ; Tour du Monde, lor. rit.). In Australia the 
tribes of the Upper Darling arc said to carve their 
totems on their shields (Frazer, p. 30). The wizard 
frequently has animals earveu on his wand or 
painted on his dress. 

39 . Tongue. —Hunters frequently cut out the 
tongues of slain animals, and the tongues are eaten 
as sacred food. In folk-tales the test of the tongues 
is a frequent means of deciding between two 
claimants. The tongue of the sacrificial victim is 
important, and in Bohemia fox’s tongue is held to 
confer the gift of eloquence. In N.W. America 
the shamans wear otter and eagle tongues round 
their necks as a means of acquiring supernatural 
knowledge. In particular, an otter’s tongue is held 
to confer a knowledge of the language of all inani¬ 
mate objects, all birds, beasts, and living creatures 
(Golden Bough*, ii. 421, 422 ; cf. Krause, Die Tlinkit 
In dinner, p. 284). The shamanistic rattles contain 
the tongue motif carved on them as a rule in this 
part of America, and similar figures have been 
found in the Pacific (Ann. liep. Bur. Ethn. 1881- 
1882 , pp. 111-112). Tongue masks are recorded in 


New Zealand (Parkinson, Journal, pp. 98, 128 ; see 
also Krobenius, Weltansrh. p. 199). 

40. Totem ism. Undei ordinary circumstances, 
totemism m a relation between a group of human 
beings and a species of animals, characterized by 
three main features: (1) the. assumption by the 
totem kin ol the name of the animal ; (2) the pro¬ 
hibition of the intermarriage ol persons ol the same 
totem name; (3) lespcct paid by every membei of 
the totem kin to the totem animal. Each of these 
featuies is liable to deloimatioli ; we hnd totem 
kins which respect an animal other than their 
eponymous one; kin exogamy becomes local exo¬ 
gamy or disappears altogether ; the totem animal 
is eaten ritually or otherwise. Other features of 
totemism are present only occasionally, and their 
absence in no way invalidates the totcmie diameter 
of the relation. More especially 111 America the 
connexion between the kin and the animal is 
explained as one of descent., the animal sometimes 
having united itself to a human being, sometimes 
having transformed itself into the ancestors ol 
the kin by a giadual process, and so on. But it. 
must not he supposed t hat, totemism exists or has 
existed wherevei we lind a myth of descent- from 
an animal (see ‘Myths of Ancestors 5 above). 
More especially in Australia the totem is held to 
aid his kinsmen by omens or in other ways. Con¬ 
versely, in Central Australia, the kin perform 
magical rites to piomote the increase ot the totem 
species; traces of magical influence over the tot,cm 
are found elsewhere; hut it does not- seern legiti¬ 
mate to assume that all eases of magical influence 
of this sort are t-otemic in origin. Sometimes the 
kin indicate their totem by t-at-umg or other marks, 
sometimes by deformations, or by the mode of wear¬ 
ing the hair, or by t-heir dress. 

In determining the totem of a child, kinship is 
usually reckoned through the mother. On the ol her 
hand, the usual course at marriage is foi t he female 
to remove to the husband’s house or (list net. ’Die 
result of this is that the kins in any area are ( 1 ) 
intermingled, and ( 2 ) continually changing. Where 
the parent from whom the child takes its tot-em 
continues to reside in his or her own district, the 
tendency is for the totem kins to become localized. 
The result of this is that certain animals are 
respected in certain distiicts; in this way perhaps 
originated the local cults of Egypt. Tribal lespect 
for the totem of the chief, and ancestor-woiship 
are also paths by which totemism may have been 
transformed. 

Totemistic tabus do not difler markedly in form 
from those connected with other sacred animals ; 
they may therefore he dealt with toget her in this 
article (see ‘ Tabu ’ above). 

Sex totems. —A peculiar relation exists in 
Australia between the two sexes and tv r o species 
of animals which might better he termed ‘animal 
brothers and sisters.’ 1 1 is found from South 
Australia as far as Brisbane, and the animals thus 
related to the men and women are lizards, owls, 
bat-s, emu-wrens, superb warblers, and goatsuckers. 
Although the life of a man or woman is believed to 
he hound up with the life of one of these animals, 
and although they are in consequence jealously 
protected by the sex to which they belong, as ’a 
preliminary to marriage it is Hie custom among 
the Kurnais for one of the ‘ animal relatives ’ to be 
killed by the opposite sex (Golden Bough*, iii. 
414-416). 

41 . Vegeta TION. —In the ancient world a number 
of minor deities, especially connected with vegeta¬ 
tion, were believed to possess animal or semi-animal 
form. Not only were the hull and goat, closely 
associated with Dionysus, but Pan, the Satyrs, 
and the Fauns are especially associated with goats 
(see below). The only explanation hitherto sug- 
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gested of this connexion is that the goat natur¬ 
ally wanders in the forest and browses oil’ the 
tender shoots of trees, so that the animal which 
so boldly appropriates the property of the tree- 
spirit can be none other than that spirit in bodily 
form, Frazer has explained the ceremonies per¬ 
formed at various periods in the spring as intended 
in part to promote the growth of vegetation by 
killing the old, and therefore weak, spirit of the 
previous year, replacing him by a more youthful 
and vigorous repiesentative. Many of these cere¬ 
monies are performed during the Carnival or at 
Mid-Lent; among the animals which appear at 
that period are the bear (in effigy), the ox, the 
goat, the wolf, etc. llut theso ceremonies seem 
to have had another purpose too, — that of the 
expulsion of evils,—so that we cannot identify all 
the animals that so appear with the spirit of 
vegetation. In the same way various animals 
(the squirrel, fox, cat, etc.) are thrown into the 
bonfires at Easter or other periods of the year, 
— Frazer says as sun - charms It is hardly 
legitimate to regard these as so many representa¬ 
tives of the spirit, of vegetation. In China the 
spirits are bull-shaped (de Croot, ltd. Syst. iv. 
279). 

42 . Water. — In Greece, Poseidon and river 
gous generally seem to have been conceived under 
the form of bulls (J11S xiv. 126, 129). The festival 
of Poseidon was called Tauria , and his priests were 
termed ‘bulls’ (de Visser, Gutter , pp. 41, 193). 
In the north of Europe, on the other hand, the 
horse seems to have been considered a more appro¬ 
priate form for the god of water (see ‘ Horsecf. 
Folklore , v. 116). In South Africa and Australia 
the form attributed to water-monsters is that of 
the serpent- (see below). In India and Eastern 
Asia the conception of a dragon replaces that of a 
serpent; we find traces of the same idea in Europe 
in the story of Perseus and its many variants. See 
also ‘Dragon,’ ‘Serpent.* 

43 . W Eli-WOLF. —The belief in wer-wolves is 
connected, on the one hand, with the pathological 
condition known as lvcanthropy, in which the 
sullerer believes himself turned into an animal ; 
on the other, with the belief in nttguals (see above), 
familiars and tutelary spirits which serve the 
human beings who can secure their services. 
Corresponding to these two sources of the belief, 
there are two different forms of it. In the first 
place, the man is conceived to put off his own form 
and assume that of the animal—in Europe most 
commonly the wolf, aH the last dangerous animal 
to be exterminated or to survive in the w r est and 
south. This transformation may be temporary or 
permanent, may be due to eating human flesh, to 
the sins of the transformee, or to some magical 
procedure such as the drawing on of a w T olf’s skin, 
or to contagion, such as eating food left by another 
wer-wolf. In the second place, it may be simply 
the spirit of the wer-man which undergoes the 
change, his body being left torpid at home; or, 
according to another form of the belief, the wer- 
anirnal is simply his servant, and the man himself 
goes on with his ordinary occupations while it is 
on the prowl; his life, however, depends on its 
security. 

In Europe the wer-wolf is supposed to fall upon 
his victim like ordinary wolves. In the East 
Indies the procedure of the wer-animal is more 
complicated. lie attacks solitary individuals, w T ho 
forthwith become drowsy. Thereupon the wer- 
man assumes his own form, cuts up his victim, 
eats his liver, and puts the body together again. 
There are various signs by which a w T er-wolf can be 
recognized, and ordeals are prescribed for discover¬ 
ing it. The wer-wolf is, as a rule, in the form of a 
living man; but sometimes tho dead are believed 


to return in animal form (see ‘Soul-animal’ above) 
and practise the same aits as wci-wolves proper. 
A method of burial is presenbed in Celebes for 
preventing the revival of the dead vei-man. The 
wer-wolf as fonn of the dead is closely connected, 
if not identical, with the vampue 111 some of its 
forms. See also ‘Nagual,’ ‘Totemism’ above. 
See LycANTIIKOPY. 

44. Particular A nimals. — Ant. — We learn 
from Greek writers that ants were wot shipped 
in Thessaly; the Myrmidons revered them and 
claimed descent from them (de Visser, (Litter, p. 
157; Lang, Myth, ii. 197). In Dahomey and l’oito 
Novo, ants are regaided as the messengeis of the 
serpent-god Dan be (Miss. Path. 1884, 232). In 
Jabim, New Guinea, it is believed that a second 
death after the first is possible, in which case t he 
soul becomes an ant (A T achr. K. Wdhdmsland , 
1897, 92). We find in Cornwall the belief that 
ants are the souls of unbaptized children (FLJ v . 
182). In France it is held that it brings ill-luck to 
destroy an ant’s nest. (Holland, Ft time , iv. 279). 
The ant is fed by Hindus and Jains on certain 
days, and is regarded as associated with the souls 
of the blessed dead (Crooke, ii. 256). 

In South America and California one mode of 
initiation was to allow the boy or girl to be stung 
by ants (Golden Hough*, iii. 215); it is wild to 
make them brisk and impart strength. The Piojes 
submit to it in older to acqune skill with the 
blow-tulie (JA1 viii. 221). Tho Athapascan Dog- 
Kibs believed that the gift of proplieev was tie- 
quited by secretly putting an am undci the skin of 
the hand (Fianklm, Second KrpcJdton , p. 291). 
On the other hand, the A run tas hold that a medicine 
man must not go neai the liest of the bull-dog ant ; 
for if he wore bitten, he would lose his powei lor 
ever (Spencer and Gillen, A at. Tr. p. 525). In 
Bulgaria and Switzeiland, ants are regaided as of 
bad omen (Strausz, 1Julgarcn, p. 298 ; Si Jut. Art It. 
ii. 216). The Esflioiiiuns rcgaid them as of good 
omen (Gel. Ehst. Gcs. Schrftcn , No. 2, p. 28) ; and 
for the lluculs red ants are lucky, black unlucky 
(Kaindl, p. 105). 

Not only the ant hut also the ant-hill is the 
object of superstitious observances. The Juangs 
take an oath on an ant-hill, and the Khariias use 
it as an altar (Miss. Gath. 1897, 369, 380). At 
Poona a dance round an ant-hill is pait of a 
religious ceiemony (1 Luninty Gaz. xvilt. i. 293). 
In West Africa, ants’ nests are regarded by the 
Susus as the residence of demons (Wiufcihottom, 
Sierra L. i. 222). Elsewhere they aie. bronchi, into 
connexion with the souls of dead chiefs (llnstian, 
Bildrr, p. 181). In South Africa the bodies of 
children are buried in ant-hills that have been 
excavated by ant-eaters (Account of Cape of Good 
Hope, 143). In the Sudan it is believed that a 
hymna-man assumes his animal form at an ant s 
nest (Globus, xlii. 157). For myths and folk-tales 
of the ant see de Guhernalis, Zoul. Myth. ii. 44 11. 

Ass. —The Homans believed that the Jews wor¬ 
shipped the ass (Tac. Ann. V. iii. 4 ; Diodor. iv. 
148; cf. Keinach, Cnftes, i. 342; Kiauss, 111 JE 
ii. 222-224). In Greece at the piesent day I he 
pngania are believed to have asses’ heads; the 
people believe them to be Jews who worshipped 
the ass (Pouqueville, Voyage, ii. 415 ; cf. Tsuntas, 
’E0. ’A px> 1887, p. 160, pi. x.). At Frickhausen 
in Wurttemberg the peasants are said to keep a 
w'oodcn ass in a cellar as the tutelary deity of 
the village (Mannhardt., Germ. Mythcn, p. 411). 
In explanation of the poverty of Silesian vine¬ 
yards, it is said that the ancient Silesians ate 
the ass on which Silcnus rode (Simtpius, Olsnu- 
graphia, i. 342, 3). Typhon w r as represented with 
an ass’s head, and the inhabitants of Copt os threw 
an ass down a precipice as his representative (Plut 
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de Is. ct Os. 30). The Armenians sacrifice an ass 
at the {'rave of the ancestors of a poison against 
whom they have a claim, in the belief that if their 
chum is not satisfied, the soul of such ancestors 
will pass into an ass (liaxthausen, Transkankasia, 

ii. * 21 ). In parts of Germany, chihhen are said to 
come from the ass’s pond (Mannhardt, Germ. 
Mgt/ien, p. 411). At Erfurt it is the custom to 
sell earthenware images in the shape of donkeys 
at an annual fair ( ib. p. 414). In Moldavia, 
Calabria, and Portugal, an ass's head is a means 
of averting evil or the influence of the evil eye 
from the fields or orchards (Holland, Faune , iv. 
191; Trede, I/cidenthum, p. 210 ; Mflusme, viii. 
14). Near Memingen the last stroke of the reaper 
was said to kill the oats, barley, or lentil ass, iust 
as in other parts other animals are regarded as 
incarnations of the corn-spirit (Haupt’s Zcitse.hr. 
f. I). Altertum , iii. 300fl.). 

Prominent among medueval festivals was the 
fete dcs dues or festa asinarut (Chambers, Medieval 
Stage, i. 282, 300, 33111’. ; Zts. des Alpcnvercins , 
xxviii. 135-154), and there are tiaees of the per¬ 
formers wearing ass masks ((’hamburs, op. nt. 
p. 382). It seems probable that in spite of its 
ecclesiastical associations it was simply a popular 
festival of the same nature as the ‘ white horse’ 
{liev. Hist. Rcl. xxxviii. 334) and other customs, 
ilie existence of which far back in the Middle 
Ages is well attested by ecclesiastical fulminations. 
In the present ease the association of the ass with 
Palm Sunday made it possible for the Chinch to 
throw a veneer of religion over the pagan rife. 
In Augsburg in the 16th century a wooden ass was 
drawn through the streets; palms were thrown 
down before it; a priest prostrated himself and 
was beaten by another priest; and the first palm 
to be caught ujp was used in magical ceremonies 
(Germania , xvii. 81). Many of these celebrations 
are kept up unofficially at the present day at 
various times in the spring — Mid-Lent, Palm 
Sunday, Easter, Whitsuntide ( Tradition , vi. 197, 
226; Bavaria , II. i. 163; Reinsbeig-Diiringsfeld, 
Fasti, ,/ahr, pass. ; Zts.f. Vol/csk. iii. 307, iv. 33). 
The ass also appears in connexion with St. 
Nicholas on Dec. 6 th, and in Zug children on this 
day carry round a wooden ass’s head {Sehw. 
Archilt, i. 64). In Orisons the ass of St. Nicholas 
is said to carry off the children and throw them 
down a precipice {ib. ii. 167). On the Thursday 
before Christmas the Posterlijagd is held at Entle- 
bucli; people from other villages arrive, and one 
of them represents Posterli, sometimes in the shape 
of an ass. The image is left in a corner of tlie 
village (Stalder, Schwcizer. Idiot ikon, i. 208). For 
myths of the ass, its supposed phallic meaning, 
ami folk-tales relating to it, see de Gubernatis, 
Zuol. Myth. ii. 359-399. The story of Midas is 
also discussed by Ciszewski, BajJca o Midasowych 
uszaeh. 

Basilisk.—Accounts of the basilisk (pa<n\L<ncos), 
a king of the serpents, have come down from Pliny 
(XXIX. xix.) and Heliodorus (JFAhiopica, iii. 8 ). It 
was believed to be a small serpent with a cock’s 
head ; its look was fatal. In medheval and modern 
Europe the basilisk or cockatrice is supposed to be 
hatched from the egg of a seven-year-old cock or 
from the hundredth egg of a hen ( MHusine , v. 18- 
22). On the other hand, the first egg of a black 
hen is held in Bohemia to be the dangerous one ; 
there is, however, another belief, according to 
which it produces the Sotek, or demon of good 
luck (Grohmann, Abergl., Nos. 77, 543, 544). 

Bat.—Among the Cakchiquels the chief god, 
Chamalcan, took the form of a bat (Bancroft, iii. 
484). A sacred bat figures in a Queensland myth ; 
the first man and woman were told not to appioaeh 
it, but the woman disobeyed and the bat flew away ; 


after that death came into the world ; the form of 
the myth, how T ever, suggests Christian inlluence 
(Ballou, Under the Southern Cross , p. 141). Among 
the Bongos, bats are called by the same generic 
term as witches and spirits— bitabok (Schweinlurtli, 
Heart of Africa , i. 144). In West Afnea an island 
on the Ivory Coast is peopled with huge bats, 
which are regaided as the souls of the dead, and are 
sacrosanct for that reason {Golden Bough J , ii. 431). 
The Bantus of Natal will not touch a bat (Fleming, 
Southern Africa , p. 265). In Tonga, bats are 
sacred, probably as the abode of the souls of the 
dead (Bassler, Sudseebilder , p. 318). No native 
in Victoria will kill or eat them for this reason 
(Parker, Aborigines , p. 25), and the Adjahdurahs 
also respect them {Ii. G. S. Aust., S. Aust. Jir. ii. 

iii. 17). They are respected in Bosnia (1 Viss. Mitt. 

iv. 471) and parts ol Shropshire (Burne, Shrojt. 
Folk/, p. 214), hut in other places they are killed. 
In Kusaie, or Strong Island, hat flesh is tabu to 
men (Hernsheim, Sudsee , p. 49). Among various 
Victorian tribes the hat is a ‘sex totem,’ better 
termed a ‘man’s brother* (Frazer, Tot. p. 52). In 
China tlie bat is the emblem of the tom desirable 
things (Miss. Cath. 1899, 359). In Poland it iH of 
good omen l»efore sunset (Tradition, vui. 13S). It 
is considered lucky m Sarajevo for one to (some 
into the house (fViss. Mitt. iv. 441). On the other 
hand, it is usually considered of bad omen (Wiede¬ 
mann, Ehsten , p. 451 ; Strackerjan, p. 24, etc.), 
and in Salzburg it is believed to bring death into 
the house (MS note). In Sicily the bat is re¬ 
garded as a form of the devil, and a verse is sung 
to it; when it is caught it is killed by fire or 
nailed up w r ith outspiead wings (de Gubernatis, 
Zovl. Myth. ii. 203). Kor the song, compare 
Ledieu, Monogr. d un Bourg picard , p. 41. The 
custom of nailing up bats is common (S6billot, 
Trad, de la II. Bret., p. 94 ; Trede, Ueidenthum , ii. 
249 ; Boeder-Kreutzwald, p. 143). A bat’s heart 
is believed to bring luck at cards (Koliler, Volks - 
branch, p. 417). 

Bear.—Although the bear is an object of fear 
and respect to most of the uneultuied races who 
are acquainted with it, there is but little to say of 
it so far as mythology is concerned. In a few cases 
we find a myth of descent from the bear; the 
Modocs of California believe that they are sprung 
from the union of a daughter of the Great Spirit, 
who was blown down Mount Shasta, with a grizzly 
bear ; before this bears wcie like men, but the 
Great Spirit then made them quadrupeds. As a 
mark of respect they never mention the bear by 
name ; if an Indian is killed by a bear, he is buried 
on the spot, and all who pass by the spot for years 
afterwards cast a stone upon the place (Miller, Life 
among the Modocs, p. 242). Some of the totem 
kins of the Amerincfs trace their origin to hears 
(Dwight, Travels, iv. 184; Schoolcraft, lnd. Tr. 
iii. 268). In Europe, as well as in Syria and in 
Dardistan, stories are or have been told of girls 
who are abducted by bears and produce sometimes 
human, sometimes half-human, offspring (Holland, 
Faune pop. i. 53 ; Twysden, Hist. Angl. Scr. x. 
945 ; Leitner, Languages and Races of Dardistan, 
iii. 12; MacCulloch, 270 f.). The Crees tell a 
similar story, but here the offspring are bears 
which are later transformed into men (Petitot, 
Traditions, p. 460). The Malays tell of the bear a 
story of the Gelert type ( JRAS , S.B., No. 7, p. 23). 

As a useful and at the same time dangerous 
animal, the bear receives in many parts of the 
world a tribute of respect during its’lifetime, which 
is often manifested by a disinclination to pronounce 
its name (see below, ‘ Name tabu ’). It is, however, 
but seldom that it receives actual worship before 
it has been laid low. In .Japan there is a tradition 
of a white bear-god which lives in an inaccessible 
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mountain {Mitt. d. Ges. N.V. Ostasiens, xlix. p. 
431). Among the Tatars the earth spirits take 
the form of bears among other animals, and on 
this account they are accorded increased respect 
(Castrdn, Vorlesungen, p. 230), hut there is nothing 
to show that they receive actual worship. One 
authority says that the Ostiaks worship the image 
of a bear (Ides, Travels, p. 20); and in India the 
bear is believed to scare away disease, so that 
ailing children are made to ride on the backs of 
tame animals of this species (Crooke, ii. 242). 

Name-tabu. —Some animals are not called by 
their ordinary names for fear of summoning them, 
but in the case of the bear the use of special terms 
seems to arise from a fear of offending it and a 
desire to do it honour. In Sweden it is called 
4 grandfather,* by the Esthonians 4 broadfoot ’; 
analogous to this case, though with a difference of 
usage, is the Ottawa practice of terming the bear 
kin 4 broad feet.' The Finns call the bear ‘the 
apple of the wood,’ ‘beautiful honey paw,’ etc. 
{Golden Bough! 1 , i. 455; see also ARW ii. 332; 
Kaindl, Huzulen, 103). The Yocuts never express 
enmity to the bear, lest he should hear and take 
vengeance {FLJ v. 73). 

Far moie marked is the respect paid to the dead 
bear. Indeed, moie than one observer lias asserted 
of some of the East Asiatic peoples that the bear is 
their chief divinity. There can, however, be no 
doubt that the Ainus and others kill the bear 
whenever they can, and that its flesh forms their 
staple food. The subject has been treated at 
length by Frazer {Golden Bough' 1 , ii. 375 tl.), whose 
account is heie followed, and who explains the cus 
torn as an atonement oflered to the species, througli 
the medium of single individuals, for the loss it 
sustains in the slaughter of so many of its members 
for food. 

In pieparation for the Ainu festival, a young bear 
is caught about the end of winter and brought into 
the village ; it, is fed until its stiength increases 
and it tlucatens to escape from its wooden cage; 
then, in the autumn, the festival is held. The 
giver of the feast invites all his friends; libations 
are ollcred to the bear and various deities; and 
the women dance round the cage, addressing the 
animal in terms of endearment. After the men 
have shot at it with blunt arrows, a number of 
men put an end to its life by kneeling on it and 
pressing its neck against a log, the women all the 
time uttering lamentations behind them. The 
carcass is set up before certain sacred wands and 
decorated in various ways. Libations are offered 
to it, and the women, laying aside all marks of 
sorrow, dance merrily before it. The animal is 
next skinned and cut up, and its blood is drunk, so 
far as is known, by men only. The liver and brain 
are eaten on the spot, ana the remainder of the 
flesh is divided among those who have been present. 
The Gilyaks hold a similar festival; but the bear 
is shot with arrows in this case; at the end of 
the ceremonies the skull is placed on a tree ( GB 3 
ii. 380). There seems to be a practice of im¬ 
puting the guilt of the slaughter of the bear to 
the toad, wnich has an evil reputation among 
the Gilyaks (*&. p. 383). Before being sacrificed 
the bear is led round the village, and ceremonies 
are performed in its honour {ib. p. 382). 

According to a later account, which is important 
for our attitude towards the whole of the East 
Asiatic bear ceremonies, the Gilyaks celebrate a 
festival for any bear which they kill in hunting, 
as well as for those they rear; as soon as the cere¬ 
mony is over, the soul of the animal, which has 
permitted itself to be killed, goes to the 4 Lord of 
the Mountain,’ Pal, accompanied by dogs killed 
in his honour, and by the souls of gifts of which 
it is the recipient. 


The bear festival proper is instituted in honour 
of a recently deceased kinsman. It is prepared 
by the gens of the deceased, but forms a general 
east of several gentes, which are a more important 
actor in its celebration than the gens which 

i irovides the festivity. When the time comes to 
till the bear, the chief guests are the husbands of 
-he women of the host’s kin ; they bring with them 
their sons-in-law, whose duty it is to kill the bear. 
The guests are called march , and they aie enter¬ 
tained by the 4 lord of the bear.’ Women are ex¬ 
cluded fiom the ceremony of killing the beai, which 
is preceded by a trial of skill with the bow, in 
which the march take part as well as the kin of the 
lord of the bear 5 ; it is a point of honour foi the 
latter to shoot, badly. The narch then settle 
among themselves wdio is to give the fatal wound. 
When the guests have gone, the nearest kinsmen 
>f the dead man proceed to cut up the bear, which 
is placed in a majestic pose after being killed, its 
head to the west. Its head is earned oil bj' the 
women on a sacred sledge, on which are also 
-obacco, sugar, bow and arrows, etc., gifts to the 
dead beast, who takes their souls with him. The 
guests of honour alone partake of the flesh of the 
hear ; their hosts get only hear soup, lief ore they 
depart, the narch leave several dogs tied near the 
head of the bear. These are directed to follow 
their master the, bear, and are then killed on the 
same spot. The flesh of the dogs is consumed by 
all persons of the kin of the dead man. On the 
following day the head of the bear is taken to its 
last, resting-phue, and then its soul goes to the 
‘Lord of the Mountain’ {ARW vin 260-272). 

If the precise meaning of these ceremonies is not 
apparent, it is at least clear that the cult of dead 
kinsmen is one of the elements at the piesent dav ; 
it may be noted that the 4 kin gods’ of the Gilvahs 
are human livings who have met, with a violent 
death, but whether it is only in honour of such 
that the festival is held does not appear (ib. p. 259). 
A second element is possibly that of purification 
{ib. p. 273). 

On the whole, we must regard the Gilyak cere¬ 
mony as analogous to the Zufii turtle-killing—a 
means of communication with the dead of the 
tril>e. 

The Ostiaks, on the other hand, appear to pay 
equal honour to every bear which they kill ; tney 
cut ofl’itB head, hang it on a tree, and, sunounding 
it, pay respect to it; then they run toward 5 ' the 
body and lament over it, explaining that it is not 
they but the Russians who have killed it (Auter- 
mony, Voyage, ii. 92). As a mark of respect, 
Samoyeds allow no woman to eat of its flesh 
(Erman, Ileuse, i. 681). If the Ostiaks show re¬ 
spect to the bear, they also give evidence of very 
different feelings ; its skin is stuffed with hay and 
spat upon to the accompaniment of songs of 
triumph {ib. 670), but they subsequently set up 
the figure in a corner of the court and treat it for a 
time as a tutelary deity {ib.). (For songs in honour 
of the bear see Britrage eur Kenntniss, xxv. 79). 

We find a similar custom among the Pottawa- 
tomieB. The head of the bear is set up and painted 
with various colours, and all participants in the 
feast sing songs in its honour (Baumgarten, Allg. 
Ges. Am. ii. 542). Although no special ceremonies 
are observed by the Kamtchatkans, the killer of 
a bear is obliged to invite all his friends to partake 
of the flesh (Krachenninikow, ii. 107). Among 
the Lapps the bear hunt is the occasion of various 
ceremonies. When the animal is dead, they lieat 
it with rods and then transport it on a sledge to a 
hut constructed on purpose ; they then go to a hut 
where their wives await them ; the latter chew f 
bark to colour their saliva red, and spit in the faces 
of the men (probably as a purificatory ceremony). 
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Continence is observed for three days, and then the 
flesh is niepaied and eaten by men and women 
separately ; the women may not- approach the place 
where the bear is eooked or parts ke oi flesh from 
the rump {Voyages et A v. des Em tyres frunnns, ii. 
150). The Montagnais piohibil beat's flesh to 
women and children (Hind, Explor. 1 . 17b); the 
O jib was will not allow dogs to touch a dead bear 
{JA / iii. 111). The Taeullies eat bear’s flesh at the 
least of the dead (Harmon, Journ. 28b). The 
Mohawks offered bear’s flesh to Agreskoui when 
they had rnet with ill-success in war (Megapolensis, 
Bcschrij imig, p. 48). 

In Kast Asia an oath by a bear is not uncommon. 
In some cases the skin or a piece of flesh is brought 
(Schrenck, i. 408); or an ollering of a skin is made 
(Ides, p. 19), and in case of perjury the animal 
comes to life ; we may take this to mean that they 
believe the bear will devour the perjurer, for the 
Samoyeds make a man bite a bears head, and hold 
that a bear will devour him if he swears falsely 
(Billings, i. 228; cl. hatliam, Russian Empire, p. 124). 

Theie is a European practice, possibly connected 
with agricultural rites, of diessing a man up as a 
beai, especially in the wintci season, and going 
with him in procession (Mannhardt, Ant. IV. u. 
Feldevllc , 188 If. ; Zts. Ver. Volks, vi. 429). The 
custom is especially prevalent in the Lausitz, a 
Wendish area (MS notes). In Poland the ‘bear’ 
is thrown into the water (Kolberg, Poznanskie , 
i. 134, 13(5, 139, ii. 350). 

The Central Eskimos believe that they can acquire 
a bear spirit as tutelary deity, or tomnq. The 
would-be ttngakok must travel to tin* edge oi the 
great ice-floe and summon the bears. When t hey 
appear, he falls down at once ; and if he falls upon 
his face, a bear steps forward and asks Ins will. 
The man recovers and goes back with the bear 
(Ann. Rep. Bur. Eth. 1884-1885, p. 591). 

The bear is especially associated with Berne, the 
name of which means ‘bear,’ and the town has 
kept bears for centuries. 'The explanation given 
is that duke lierthohl delivered them from a 
gigantic bear, but this is simply (etiological and 
probably late; for if is certain that the bear was 
associated with the town centuries before Bertliold. 
In 1832 a statuette of a goddess, Artio, was dis¬ 
covered in the neighbourhood, which dated from 
Roman times. Now Artio is certainly connected 
with Irish art , Lat. ursus, Gr. aptcros, and means the 
oddess of the bear or something of that sort. A 
ear was also discovered among theother statuettes, 
but was not until later brought into connexion 
with the goddess, before whom it was standing in 
the original form of the group (Rev. Celt. xxi. 280). 
See Celtic Religion, § x. 8. 

In Greek cult, bears were burnt in honour of 
Artemis AatppLa at Patrm (Bans. vii. xviii. 8), and 
‘ bear Artemis ’ was one of the names by which she 
was known. There is a good deal of evidence to 
connect Artemis with a cult of the bear (Faraell, 
Cults , ii. 435). Callisto, in an Arcadian myth, is 
changed into a bear, and she seems to be only 
another form of Artemis (Muller, Prolog, pn. 73-76), 
who is also called I\ aWLarij. Moreover, at Brauron, 
Athens, and Munychia, Artemis lipaupwia was wor¬ 
shipped (cf. Lang, Myth, ii. 212-215) in ceremonies 
which were perhaps a survival of initiation customs. 
Young maidens (lanced in a saflron robe, and, like 
the priestesses, were called ‘ bears ’; the dance was 
called apKrela, and the participants were of ages 
from five to ten ; the celebrations were quinquen¬ 
nial, and no girl might marry before undergoing 
the rite. There is a trace of a bear sacrifice at 
Brauron (Farnell, ii. 437), but the animal usually 
offered was the goat or hind. For folk-tales of the 
bear see dc Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 109-119. 
For myths see Bachofen, Der Bar. 


Bee. — The Tchuwashes of East Russia have a bee- 
god, and celebrate a bee festival at which they drink 
beer sweetened with honey (Clobtis, lxiu. 323). The 

I iriests of Ephesian Artemis were called ‘ king 
>ees’; the priestesses of Demeter, Pioserpine, ami 
the Great Mother were known as ‘bees.’ Fiom 
the fact that the priests of the horse - goddess 
Demeter were called ‘ horses,’ we may inter that 
the goddesses in question were bee-god desses, oi 
that their cult had included a local cult of the bee 
(Frazer, Pans. iv. 223). As a means of attacking 
or defending cities, bees figure in QuickC and 
European sagas (Liebrecht, Zur Volksk. p. 75). In 
North Guinea beehives are actually hung at the 
entrance to a village, but the intention is piobabl v 
magical (Wilson, Western Afrit a, p. 158). Foi 
myths of bees proceeding fiom the bodies of ani¬ 
mals, as in the stoiy of Samson (dg 14 s ), see Globus, 
xxxix. 222. The soul is believed m parts of Europe 
to take the form of a bee (ib. Ii. 316; Jecklm, 
Volksthumlu'hes , 1 . 59). 

In European folkloie the bee is everywhere sacro¬ 
sanct (Folklore, xi. 239), but, as often happens, the 
first bee may be killed for use in magic (ib. p. 254). 
As ominous animals, bees vary in their signification ; 
in some parts of Wales usual in enteiing a house 
is a bad omen; elsewhere the reverse is the case 
(Rev. Ihst. Rcl. xx xviii. 308). If they leave then- 
hive it is a death omen (Brand, Pop. Ant. ii. 175, 
219; Rocldiol/., i 148). A swarm on a house 
means fire (Globus, xxvii. 96 ; liochholz, lor. nt.). 
The European peasant, attributes special intelli¬ 
gence to bees ; they suffer no uncleanliness of any 
sol t. near them ; they should not be sold ; the dentil 
of a member of the family must be announced to 
them, and mourning pul on then hives (Globus, 
xxxix. 221 f.). At certain times m the \e:u honey 
should be eaten (tb.) Foi myths .-md lolk-talesof 
the bee see de Gubernatis, Zool Myth. n. 215 223. 
For the symbolism of bees see Pauly-W lssowa 
(1894), p. 44(511 ; foi myths, p. 448 11. See An VANS. 

Beetle.—The cult of the scarab was general in 
Egypt (Budge, Gods, ii. 379). At the piesent day 
it is feared by the Hottentots, of whom Kolbe sa>s 
that they sacrifice sheep and oxen to a beetle 
(Walckenacr, Hist. Gen. xv. 372). The beetle is 
tabu in various parts of Europe ( Folklore , xi. 239, 
242). Killing it. is believed to cause rain (Holland, 
Faune , iii. 324; Napier, Folklore, p. 116; MS 
notes). In East Prussia it is held to be lucky to 
set a beetle on its feet when it has got ‘cast’ 
(MS note; cf. Afzelius, Sagohafder , i. 13). In 
Schleswig-Holstein its name connects it with Thor 
(Schiller, Thier . . . buch, p. 11). It is sometimes 
kept in a cage for luck (Napier, Folklore, p. 116 ; 
Bonnie, Kinderspicl , p. 424). In Scotland the 
stag beetle is killed because it is the devil’s imp ; 
the black beetle is killed whenever it is found, ami 
a story is told to explain the custom (Gent.’s Mag. 
1876, ii. 510; cf. Holland, Faune , iii. 327). in 
Lautcnthal, boys put a stag beetle in the giound 
and strike blindfold at its horns ; the one who hits 
it is the winner and takes the beetle home (Kuhn, 
Nordd. Sagen , p. 377). In the Grafsehaft Mark 
the horns are used for divination (Woste, p. 56). 

The ladybird is often talm (Grohniann, Abergl. 
No. J686; Strackerjan, Abergl. p. 45). It is said 
to bring the children (Mannhardt, Germ. Mythen, 
p. 272). It is regarded as of good omen. 

The cockchafer is also tabu (Folklore, xi. 240). 
It is greeted in the spring (Bavaria, IV. ii. 357), 
carried in procession (La Fontaine , p. 62), and sold 
in the spring ( Germania, vii. 435 ; FLR iii. 138 ; 
cf. Holland, Faune, iii. 340). It is considered of 
'ood omen for one to settle on the hand ( Bavaria , 
V. ii. 402). Children often repeat verses to the 
adybird (Ledieu, Monographic, p. 40; Holland, 
I'aune , iii. 351- 358). In Picardy it is the custom 
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to kill the ladybird (Ledieu, loc. cit.). A beetle 
is carried for luck (Npiess, Aberglauben, p. 417), 
and used in magic (Heyl, Vulkssagni, p. 787 ; 
Wuttke, Der A ben / In u be, passim). In the mytho¬ 
logy of the Sia the beetle was entrusted with a hag 
of stars ; getting very tiled, he peeped in, and they 
flew out and covered the heavens (Ann. liep. Bur. 
Ethn. 1889-1890, p. 35). For the folklore of the 
beetle see de (jiibernatis, ZooL Myth. ii. 20911. 

Bison.—One of the Omaha elans traced its 
descent from a bison, which is said to have been 
originally under the surface of the water; they 
believed that they returned to the buffaloes at 
death (Fiazor, Tot. pp. 4, 36). Both Iowa and 
Omaha males dress their hair in imitation of the 
bison vv hen it is their totem (ib. p. 27). A southern 
tribe, piobably tin; Kvvapas, propitiated the dead 
bison; they adorned its head with swan and bustard 
down dyed red, and put tobacco in its nostrils 
and in the cleft of its hoofs. When they had 
flayed it, they cut out its tongue and replaced it- 
by a piece of tobacco. Two wooden forks were 
then stuck into the ground and a crosspiece laid 
upon them, on which were placed pieces of flesh as 
an olleiing (Hist. Coll. Louisiana , l. 181). Another 
account says that the Louisiana Indians bewailed 
the bison before they set out for the chase 
(Hennepin, Dese. p. 80). Possibly the Blackfoot 
practice of putting a bison skull on an altar is part 
of a similar propitiation (Miss. Calk. 1809, 359). 

Many tribes performed mimetic dances m order 
to increase the supply of bison (Frazer, Tot. p. 41 ; 
Battey, A Quaker, p. 172). The Sioux believed that 
they could attract the bison by mutating the bark 
of the coyote (Tour du Monde, 1864, i. 54). The 
Pawnees used to ‘dance the bison’ tor then neigh- 
boms; they diessed in war costume and coveied 
their heads with a bison skill with the horns still 
attached (Perrin du Lac, Voyage, p. 334). It does 
not appear whether this had anything to do with 
the belief in the bison form of the corn-spirit, but 
the Cieek dance was pei formed at the time of 
their (Jreen Corn dance ; men, women, and chil¬ 
dren took an active part in the ceremony, dressing 
themselves in the scalp of the bison with horns 
and tail attached ; uttering sounds in imitation of 
the animal, they danced in a ciicle, their bodies in 
a half bent position, their weight being supported 
on two sticks which represented the forelegs of the 
animal (Stanley, Portraits , p. 10). The bison is 
associated with corn in various ways by the Paw¬ 
nees (Dorsey, Traditions of Skidi Pawnee, pp. 85, 
344). For their corn dance preparations are made 
by killing a bison ; this is done by a woman; the 
pericardium is dried and filled with various kinds 
of corn. For the dance itself the iloor must be as 
clean as possible ; sacred bundles of corn and bison 
flesh are prepared, and a bison skull and two hoes 
of bison bone are placed before them ; the women 
dance, holding their hoes, and every one searches 
for buflalo hairs; if they see any they say, ‘Now' 
we are going to bo successful in our hunt and in 
our corn’ (GrinnoU, Pawnee Hero Stories, p. 372). 
They give the name of ‘ mother ’ to the dried skull 
of a bison cow painted red, which they place at 
the bottom of the hut on a sort of altar; they 
think that it has the power of attracting bison. 
At seed-time the corn is brought to the hut, and the 
old men bring out little idols and bird skins, and 
sing all day to obtain a good harvest. Offerings 
of first-fruits are also made (Du Lac, Voyage , p. 
270 ). Probably the same ideas prevailed among 
other tribes ; for we find that the Osages had a 
myth that corn was given them by four bison bulls 
(Ann. liep. Bur. Ethn. viii. 379; ef. Matthews, 
Ethn. of llidatsa Indians, p. 12). 

Buceros (rhinoceros-bird).—This bird is import¬ 
ant in the East Indian area. In Borneo the gables 


of some of the houses have a buceios in wood ; and 
with this may be connected the tact, that when 
they have taken a head on a head-hunting expedi¬ 
tion, a wooden buceros is set up with its beak 
pointing towards the loc ; on the gable it is said 
to bring luck. In Celebes the puests put the 
head of a buceros on a magic stall, and it is also 
believed to attract purchaseis to shops on which it. 
is placed. Under the cent]a) post oi the. house it 
is believed to avert owl liom the dwelling. The 
head-hunter sometimes w'ears a buceios head on 
his own, probably ioi the same reason that one 
is set up ; m Borneo it has become geneial to wear 
feathers and carved bills, hut the right, to do so is 
restricted to those who have taken a head with 
their own hands. It figuies in the death dance of 
the Battas; a mimetic dance in Borneo seems to 
have in the present day no other object than 
amusement. At a ceremony of peacemaking the 
Tbans suspend from a wooden buceros a great, 
niimhei or cigarettes, which are taken down and 
smoked ceremonially hyall the men piesent (liEth 
iv. 31211.; ,JA1 xxxi. ISO, 198; Tijdsrhr. T.L.V. 
xxviii. 517, xxxi. 349). 

Buffalo.—Like many other pastoral peoples, the 
Todas show their domestic animal, the buflalo, a 
degree of respect which does not fall Inr short of 
adoration. As often happens, the flesh of the 
female is never eaten ; once a year a hull calf is 
killed and eaten by the adult males of t he village 
in the recesses of the wood. It is killed with it 
club made of a sacied w'ood ; the fire is made of 
certain kinds of wood, produced by luhhing sticks 
together (Maishall, Todas, p. I29f. ; see also 
Livers, Todas, p. 274 fl.). In other paits of India 
the animal serves as a scapegoat, in ease of cholera 
(Golden Bough-, lii. 101). The Mhais of Bombay 
sacrifice a buflalo at the Dusseiah testival ; 
they lead it before the temple of Blmv.ini, and 
the* chief strikes it on the neck with a sword; 
theieupon it is hunted and stunk with the hand 
or with a weapon ; in this way it is laden with 
the sins of those who succeed in touching it. 
After being driven round the walls, its head is 
struck oil at the gate; a Him.de stioke imisf 
suflice if the saeriliee is to he < lhcacious. Then 
they fall upon the victim and tear it in pieces; 
a procession round the walls follows, in which 
the demons are prayed to receive the offering; 
pieces of flesli are. thrown backwards over the 
wall for them (Globus, xvii. 24). A somewhat 
similar saeriliee is performed among certain bill- 
tribes at the festival in honour of Narnia, Krishna’s 
foster-father, and was also celebrated toimcrly by 
the Bhumij. The buflalo is frequently sacrificed, 
moreover, in honour of Durga, the consort of Siva, 
and in art is the velut le of Yaiiui, the god of death, 
the female being regarded as the incarnation of 
Savitri, the wife of Brahma (Crooke, i. 112, ii. 
236 L). The Zulus hold that the souls of the dead 
pass into the Cape buflalo (Fritseh, Eingrborene, 
p. 139). The Ewe tribes hunter observes tabus 
when he kills a buflalo (Mitt. d. Sehutzgrb. v. 156). 
Among the Ewe tribes, when a bnflalo bull lias been 
killed, it is cut up and sold before the hut of 
the hunter. With an old woman as president, he 
and older companions partake of a meal in a hut, 
and the entrails ot the buflalo are wound round 
some of the guests. The successful hunter must 
remain in his hut for some days, and for nineteen 
days w F ear no clothes. lie is led by an older man 
through the villages during this period, and is 
permitted to capture and take home chickens. 
He may oat the flesh of warm-blooded animals 
only, and may eat no pepper, though salt, is per¬ 
mitted. This period of tabu is concluded by a 
general festival, at which a mimetic representation 
of a bunting scene is given. At the close the 
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hunter who killed the buflalo is carried home ( Zts . 
Geog. ( r vs. Thur. ix. 19). 

Butterfly, moth.—In a Pima myth, the Creator, 
Chiowotmahke, takes the form of a butterfly, and 
flies until he finds a place fit for man (Bancroft, iii. 
78). Many of the Malagasy trace their descent 
from a sort of moth, and believe that it. was a man 
who was changed into a moth at death. The 
Sihanakas believe that the soul has to suffer after 
death till the body is only a skeleton ; if it cannot 
endure this it becomes a butterfly ; the Antnnerinas 
call the soul by the same name as the butterfly 
(v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 292). In Samoa the butterfly 
was one of the family gods (Frazer, Tot. p. 13). 
Butterflies are tabu in Europe ( Folklore , xi. 239 ; 
Napier, Folkl. p. Ji5). In Bukowina they should 
not be taken in the hand (Zts. Orst. Volksk. ii. 
352). Tn the Vosges, Prance (Sauv6, Folklore , 
p. 317; Noel du Fail, ed. Asseyrat, i. 112), they 
should be caught. In Oldenburg the first butterfly 
should be caught and allowed to fly through the 
coat sleeve (Strackerjan, Abergl. p. 105). In Suf¬ 
folk, butterflies are ‘ tenderly entreated,’ and white 
butterflies are fed in the west of Scotland (Suffolk 
Folklore , p. 9; Napier, Folklore , p. 115), while at 
Llanidloes (Montgom. Coll. x. 260) the coloured 
ones are killed ; in Scotland it is unlucky to kill 
or to keep them. Moths are killed in Somerset 
and Dorset (Holland, Faune, iii. 316), red butter¬ 
flies in the North of England (Denham Tr. ii. 325), 
the small tortoiseshell in Pitsligo (FLJ vii. 43), 
the first butterfly in Devonshire (Hone, Tablebook , 
p. 339); while in Essex the directions are to catch 
the first white butterfly, bite off its head, and let 
it fly away (MS note). The Magyars say that it 
brings groat luck to catch the first, butterfly (.Jones 
and Kropf, Folktales, xlix.). In Yglau it. is put in 
the gun to make it impossible to miss (Zts. Oest. 
Volksk. iii. 273). Some of the customs point to a 
scapegoat ceremonial ; in other cases there is a 
belief that butterflies and moths are the souls of the 
dead (Arch. Rev. iii. 226). In Scotland, Friesland, 
and Bosnia, moths are regarded as witches (Gregor, 
Folklore, p. 147; Wiss. Mitt. vii. 315; Globus, 
xxvi. 158). In Germany the butterfly is sometimes 
said to bring the children (Ploss, Kind , i. 12). 

There is a curious diversity in the omens given 
by butterflies. In North Hants three butterflies are 
a bad omen ( NQ , 8th ser. iv. 165). In Brunswick 
a white butterfly seen first means death, a yellow 
butterfly a birth, and a coloured one a marriage 
(Andree, Braunschw. Volksk. p. 289). Elsewhere a 
white butterfly means a rainy summer, a dark one 
thunderstorms, and a yellow one sunshine (Am 
Urdsbrunncn , iv. 16). The Ruthonians hold that 
a red butterfly in spring means health, and a white 
one sicknesH ( Globus , lxxiii. 245); while for the 
Bulgarians the dark butterfly announces sickness 
(Strausz, Bulgaren , p. 286). 

Cat—The cat was generally respected in Egypt, 
and mummified at Thebes ; but this is not enough 
to establish cab-worship proper. In many parts of 
Europe it is considered unlucky to kill a cat ( Folk¬ 
lore , xi. 239), and the same belief is found in 
Africa; the Washambas respect the cat, and believe 
that if one is killed, some one in the family falls 
ill; a sheep is led four times round the sick person, 
and then slaughtered; its head is buried, a living 
cat is caught, and part of the sheep’s heart, coverea 
with honey and fat, is given it to eat; if it will not 
eat it, the illness is put down to another cause ; 
finally, the cat has a dark neckband put on and 
is set free (Mitt, von d. Schutzgebieten, ix. 313, 
325 ; Zts. Geog. Ges. Thur. xi. 108). It has been 
stated, but incorrectly, that in Egypt a cat is 
regarded as holy, ana that if one is killed, ven¬ 
geance will sooner or later fall on the person who 
committed the deed (PEFSt, 1901, 267). On the 


Gobi Con«d. a cat which had been of good omen 
leeeived offerings; it wjls also held that the souls 
of the dead passed into cats (Bosnian, Rrisc, p. 444; 
Muller, Fetu, p. 5)7). At Aix, in Provence, on 
Corpus Christi the finest tom-cat in the country, 
wrapped like a child in swaddling clothes, was 
publicly exhibited in a magnificent shrine (Mills, 
History of Crusades, quoted m Gent.'s Mag., 1882, 
i. 605). 

The cat is one of the animals sacrificed in Europe 
at various times ( Folklore , xi. 253; Lund, Dan¬ 
mark og Norgcs Historic, vii. 160, etc.), in some 
cases by being tin own from a tower (Coremans, 
L'Annte, p. 53; Mitt, des Ver. fur Ges. der 
Deutschen in liochmen , x. 347, etc.). In other 
cases the cat is burnt (Holland, Faune, iv. 114 ; 
Golden Bough' 1 , 324 ; Chesnel, Diet, llist. etc.). 
The explanation of these customs seems to be 
that they are survivals of a custom of expelling 
evils; this interpretation is borne out by the fact 
that at Warn heck the custom took the form of 
throwing the cat out of the village on a day known 
as ‘Kat-uit.’ In Bohemia they kill it and bury it 
in the fields sometimes, in order that the evil 
spirit may not injure the crops ( Volkskunde , vi. 
155 ; Grohmann, Abcrglaubc, No. 367). Sometimes 
the cat, is associated with marriage ceremonies. 
In the Eifel district the ‘ Katzenschlag ’ follows the 
marriage by a few weeks ; in C re use a cat is taken 
to the church and afterwards killed by striking 
people with it; it is then cooked and given to the 
newly married couple (Schmidt, Sitten, p. 47 ; 
Holland, Faune, vi. J02). In Poland, if the man is 
a widower, a pane is broken in the window and a 
cat thrown in ; the bride follows through the same 
opening (Tradition, v. 346). In Transylvania the 
farm hands bring a cat in a trough the morning 
after the wedding and rock it, on the cradle before 
the bride (Haltrich, Zur Volksk. j>. 290). Probably 
the idea of getting rid of evils is in part an ex¬ 
planation of these customs, in part a magical rite 
to promote fertility. In India, on the other hand, 
the cat, being regarded as an uncanny animal, is 
respected, and it is a serious oflence to kill it 
(Crooke, ii. 241, 270 f.). 

The corn-spirit, is sometimes believed to appear 
in the form of a cat (Golden Bough 1 , ii. 270). At 
the Carnival in Hilde.she* u a cat is fastened in a 
basket at the top of a hi tree; influence over the 
fruit harvest is attributed to it (Kehrein, Volksp. 
p. 142). In Sumatra and the East Indies a cat 
is used in rain charms (Golden Bough 1 , i. 102 ; 
Tijdschr. vi. 83). There is a curious conflict of 
opinion as to the omen to be drawn from the sight 
of a cat. In Germany, Scotland, the Vosges, etc., 
a cat, especially a black one, is of bod omen 
(Gregor, Folklore , pp. 123, 125 ; ZE xv. 90; Sauv6, 
Folklore, p. 116). On the other hand, in Hildes- 
heim and other parts of Germany the black cat 
is held to bring luck (Niedersachsen, vi. 61; Zts. 
des V. f. Volksk. x. 209; Alemannia , xx. 284 ; 
Schreiber, Taschen bitch, p. 329). In the United 
States it is an evil omen for a cat to cross one’s 
path, but good luck to be followed by a black cat, 
while a strange cat, especially a black one, brings 
good fortune to the house which it chooses to make 
its home. For folk-tales of the cat see de Guber- 
natis, Zool. Myth. ii. 53-66, and for Jewish material 
Jacobs, in JE iii. 613 f. 

Cattle.—Among the cults of domesticated ani¬ 
mals the most important is that of cattle. The 
question of the origin of the cult is complicated by 
tne problem of the origin of domestic animals ; for 
if the pastoral peoples who in historical times have 
respected or worshipped their cattle obtained them 
from a single centre, where they were originally 
domesticated, possibly, in part at least, through 
practices connected with religion (Hahn, Demeter 
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und Baubu, pass.), we cannot base any argument 
on the attitude of the cattle-keeping tribes of the 
present day. If, on the other hand, no sanctity 
attached to cattle when they came to them, the 
respect—and even love—which these peoples feel 
for their herds is important as a factor in the 
evolution of the more definitely religious attitude. 

Pastoral peoples, of whom in pre- European days 
there were many representatives in Africa, com¬ 
monly live on milk or game (Alberti, De Kajfers, 
p. 37 ; Fleming, S. Africa , p. 260). The Damaras 
cannot comprehend how any one can live upon meat 
from such a source ; when they have any special 
feast, the killing of the cattle is almost a sacri¬ 
ficial function, and falls to the lot of the chiefs. 
In the same way bulls in ancient Egypt were 
killed only as a piaculuin (Herod, ii. 41); and cows, 
as among the Phoenicians (Porphyry, de Abstm. 
ii. 11), were never eaten on any pretence. 

In these cases there is no positive cult, though 
the cow is recorded to have been sacred to Hath or* 
Isis. With the male animal it was different. 
Conspicuous among Egyptian animal cults was 
that of the hull, and the worship of Apis (l.lap) 
goes hack to the earliest tunes. Aeeoiding to 
Herodotus (iii. 28), it was the ‘ calf of a cow in¬ 
capable of conceiving another offspring; and the 
Egyptians say that lightning descends upon the 
cow from heaven’; on the latter point another 
story was t hat. the god descended on the cow as a 
ray of moonlight (Wiedemann, Religion, p. 188 ; 
1*1 ut. de. Is ct Os. xliii., Qucrst. Sympt. viii. 1). 
Various accounts are given of the marks by which 
it was recognized; Herodotus (loc. at.) says ‘it is 
black, and has a square spot of white on itH fore¬ 
head ; on its hack a figure of an eagle; in its tail 
double hair; and on its tongue a beetle.’ Pliny, 
ho\\e\er (viii. 72), says that, a white crescent on 
its right side was the mark, and adds that after 
a certain age it was drowned in the fountain of the 
priests. < )\en were sacrificed to Apis, and had 
to be pure white (Herod, ii. 38). When the old 
Apis died, a new one was sought; the owner of 
the herd in which it was found was honoured ; 
the discoverer w r as rewarded, and the dam of the 
hull was brought, with it and confined in a second 
sanctuary at. Memphis (Wiedemann, loc. cit. ; 
St rabo, xvii. 31). Once a year a cow was presented 
to Apis and then killed (Pliny, viii. 186); others 
were regaided as concubines and permitted to live 
(Amm. Marc. xxii. 14. 7 ; Soliuus, Polyh. c. 32). 
Its food consisted of cakes made of flour and 
honey ; a special well was provided for its use. 

1 Is birthday was celebrated once a year; when it 
appeared m public, a crowd of boys attended it. 
Women were forbidden to approach it Have, during 
its four months’ education at Nicopolis, when they 
exposed themselves before it (Diodorus, i. 85). 

Oracles were obtained (1) by the behaviour of 
the bull, (2) by dreams which came to sleepers in 
the temple, and (3) by the voices of children pray¬ 
ing before the temple. Both the living anu the 
dead Apis were connected with Osiris, and its soul 
formed with Osiris a dual god Asar-ljjlapi (Serapis). 
The dead hull was carefully mummilied and buried 
in a rock tomb. The cult of Apis was national. 
Less wide-spread was the cult of Mnevis, also con¬ 
secrated to Osiris (see Budge, ii. 351 ff). 

At the present day similar observances have been 
noted on the Upper Nile. The Nuba ( = Shilluk 
and Bonjnck) venerate a hull, according to Pether- 
ick (Travels, ii. 10), usually a piebald one ; it leads 
the cattle ; its aid is invoked to avert evil. At its 
death it is mourned with great ceremony; at its 
master’s death it. is killed, and its horns fixed on 
his grave. This latter feature suggests that it may 
have been regarded as the abode of its master’s 
soul, or possibly of the soul of the previous head 


of the family. Anotliei account, says that it is 
venerated under the name of Madjok (the Great 
God), and worshipped with music and dancing 
(Hassan, Vita, i. 58). Among the Nuers the hull 
is likew'ise lioimuied ; lL is regaided as the tutelary 
deity of the family, and receives the name A yel- 
cdit, which is also applied to thunder and perhaps 
to I heir Supreme Being (Marno, Reisen, pp. 343, 
347 ; Mitt. Ver. Krdk ., Leipzig, 1873, p. 6). 

Among the Angoms the spirit of a dead chief was 
located in a hull, which was then set apart and 
idered *d. Otic 

it to the indwelling spirit ; if it died, another was 
putin its place. Tins cult ceased as soon as the next 
chief died ( Folklore , xiv. 31U). 

The Sakalavas of Madagascar have a black hull in 
a sacred enclosure m the island of Nosy lie, which 
is guarded by two hundred priests. When it dies, 
another takes its place. In January the queen 
visits the island and a bull is sacrificed, whose 
blood is held to drive away evil spmts from the 
neighboui hood of the sacred enclosure (v. Gennep, 
Tabou, p. 248). In some parts of Madagascar 
myths of descent from cattle are told (ib. p. 239). 
When the sick peiform the bilu ceremony to re¬ 
move the tabu under winch they lie, a bull is 
sometimes selected, which is thenceforth sacred 
until its master’s death (ib.). Cattle played a 
great part in the as yet unexplained ceremony of 
Fandroana at the New Year (ib. p. 240). Cattle 
were kept for their milk and as sacrificial animals 
only (ib. p. 241). The sacrifice was eaten, and 
custom prescribed the persons to whom particular 
parts of the animal should fall (ib. p. 243). A 
child born on an unlucky day was usually put to 
death, hut its life might he saved if the ordeal by 
cattle ho determined (ib. p. 245). Among the most 
honourable terms of address w T ere ‘ hull ’ and ‘ cow ’ 
(ib. p. 247). 

The origin of the Hindu respect for the cow is 
an unsolved problem. Unlike Egypt, it is clear 
that. India developed a respect for the animal in 
historic times. Of actual worship there is little to 
record ; but the paucha-gavya, or five products of 
the cow, are important factors in exorcism and 
magic ; as a means of annulling an unlucky horo¬ 
scope, re-birth from a cow is simulated ; the pious 
Hindu touches the tail of a cow at. the moment of 
dissolution, and believes that it will carry him 
across the river of death ; just as, in the last re-in¬ 
carnation before the assumption of the human form, 
the cow receives the spirit and brings it. across the 
river Vaitarani, which hounds the lower world, 
(kittle festivals are celebrated in Nepal and 
Gentral India, hut their object seems to be mainly 
magical. The nomadic Baujaras, however, devote 
a bullock to their god Balaji, and call upon it to 
cure them in sickness (Crooke, Pop. Jlel. ii. 235- 
236). In Iranian mythology the moon is closely 
associated with the hull, and is regarded as con¬ 
taining the seed of the primeval hull (liiinda- 
hishn, iv. x.), whence one of the standing epithets 
of the moon in the A vesta is gaoetOra , ‘having the 
seed of the bull ’ Here the underlying idea is 
evidently a feitility-concept (Gray, ‘ Maonlia 
Gaocithra’ in Spiegel Manorial Volume). In 
Zoroastrianism, moreover, as in Br&hmanism, the 
urine of the bull is one of the ehief modes of re¬ 
ligious purification (Munion, ix. 105-112). For the 
hull and cow in the Veda, sec de Guhernatis, Zool. 
Myth. i. 1-41 ; in later India, p. 41 ; in Persia 
and North Asia, p. 9011". ; for the Slavs, p. 171 ; 
Teutons and Celts, p. 221 ; Greeks and Romans, 
p. 261 ff. For other cases of respect for cattle, see 
Hahn, Demeter , p. 60. For the bull as form of 
water god, see ‘Water ’ above ; see also de Guber- 
natis, i. 265. 

In Greek cult the bull was associated with 
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Ai terms Tai'/>o7r6Xos and Tcu/pun), which Farnell 
interprets as referring to the agricultuial functions 
of the goddess; in the worship oi TacpovAXos the 
hulJ and now were rarely, the calf nevei, saerilieed ; 
the goddess is represented with horns on her 
shoulders, which are usually supposed to refer to 
the moon ; the horns certainly appear in the repre¬ 
sentations of Selene, but the hull figures in the 
cult or representations of many non-Iunar divini¬ 
ties, such as Themis, I)ionj r sus, Demeter, Hestia, 
Apollo, I'oseidon, etc. (Farnell, Cults , ii. 451, 454, 
450, 520). 'The bull was one of the chief sacrificial 
animals in the cult of Zeus (for povipbvia see below); 
and a cow was, in one form of the myth, his nurse 
(ib. i. 37, 95). Hera is termed pounrts by Homer; 
but there is no monument showing her as cow 
headed, and her eyes are often unlike those of the 
cow (ib. i.J.20, 228); at Myeena*, Schliemann found 
cow dvaOiffiara ; but this is of no value as evidence 
(ib. i. 181). White oxen drew the priestess in the 
lepds yd/xoi (ib. i. 188). The bull was prominent 
among victims ollered to Athene (ib. i. 290); an 
Athene Unarm i a (‘ox-yoker’) was worshipped in 
Bcootia (ib. p. 291). In Crete two cults seem to 
have been mingled—that of a Semitic goddess 
whose animal was the goat and whose lover was 
the bull, and that of Zeus-Dionysus and Europa; 
the bull may originally have belonged to the latter, 
but it was certainly associated with Dionysus and 
to some extent with Zeus (ib. ii. 632, 645). The 
bull was important in the ritual of Astarte (ib. ii. 
676). In tlie cult of the Syrian goddess wor¬ 
shippers sometimes cast their children from the 
Propylaea of her temple, ‘calling them oxen* (ib. 
i. 92). For the bull m Celtic religion, see Celtic 
Keligjon, § x. 8. 

Bouphonia. —Tho sacrifice of an ox at the altar 
of Zeus IloXiei'/s on the Acropolis requires to be 
noticed at length. The myth of origin is as fol¬ 
low's: A certain Sopatrus, a stranger, was offering 

_als, who. l hi..de.ed .. of hi. 

corn ; Sopatrus slew it; he was then seized with 
remorse and buried it; after which he lied to 
Crete ; a dearth lell upon the land, and to remove 
the curse the sacrifice of the povtpbvia was insti¬ 
tuted. The oracle directed that the murderer 
should be punished and the dead raised ; nil w ere to 
taste the flesh of the dead animal, and refrain not. 
The ritual was as follows: At the festi\ al of tho 
Diipoleia oxen were driven round the altar, and 
the one which tasted the cereals was the chosen 
victim. The axe with which the dee.d was done 
was sharpened with water brought by maidens and 
handed to the sacrificer ; another cut the throat of 
the victim, and all partook of its flesh. The hide 
was stuffed with grass and sewui together, and the 
counterfeit ox was yoked to the plough. The 
participants in the sacrifice were charged with ox 
murder ( pov<p6na ), and eacli laid the blame on the 
other ; finally, the axe was condemned and thrown 
into the sea (Farnell, Cults , i. 56-58). This sacrifice 
has been interpreted by llobertson Smith as totem- 
istic, but no totem sacrifice of this kind is known 
elsewhere. On the other hand, Mannhardt and, 
following him, F’razer have regarded it as connected 
with agriculture; but, as Farnell points out, the 
sacrifice of the corn-spirit is not attended else¬ 
where with a sense of guilt. The admission of 
Sopatrus to citizenship as a result of his sacra¬ 
mental meal lends little or no support to the 
totemistic hypothesis, although there was an ox- 
clan (Iloutadie) at Athens. 

In modern European folklore the com-spirit is 
frequently understood to take the form of a bull or 
cow (Golclen Bough a , ii. 27911.). Perhaps we may 
look to this conception for an explanation of the 
custom of leading round, about Christmas, a man 
clad in a cowskin (ib. 447 ; Evans, Tour in S. Wales , 


p. 44; Pan^ei, Be it rag, ii. 117; FL,I iv. IIS* 
Schweiz. Archie , ii. 228, cf. 178; Holland, Faunr, 
vi. 91 ; AQ, 9th ser. vii. 247, etc.). The same ex¬ 
planation probably holds good of the Athenian 
sacrifice of the Ifouphoma (see above), after which 
a mock trial took place, in which the instruments 
of sacrifice were condemned to be cast into the sea. 
Possibly we may apply the same explanation t<> 
the spring ox of the Chinese (Zool. Garten , 19UU, 
p. 37). The emperor olleis a hecatomb annually 
to heaven and earth ; the animals must be black 
or reel-blown (\b. p. 31). 

In Egypt and India the bull or cow played the 
part of a scapegoat (Golden Bough ‘ 2 , lii. 1). 
Among the A helioses a white ox, called Oggmn, 
was sacrificed annually, perhaps as a ‘ pastoral ’ 
sacrifice (see above). 

The Ova-llereros have some practices which have 
been interpreted as totemistic. They are divided 
into eanda and oruzo ; membership of the eanda 
is inherited through the mother, and is inalien¬ 
able; the oruzo , on the other hand, descends, like 
the chieftainship and priesthood, in the male line. 
The unuiamla are named after the sun, the lock 
rabbit, ram, etc. ; the utuzo , after the chameleon, 
etc. ; they are distinguished (1) by the practice 
of keeping or not keeping cattle with certain 
marks, and (2) by piactising ceitain abstinences 
with respect to cattle and other animals; the 
orosembi oruzo, for example, do not keep gie\ oxen 
or injure the chameleon. It seems eloni that the 
omaandu comes ncaici the totem-kin, though no 
totemistic practices are assigned to its members 
(Zts. Vgl. Kechtsw. xv. ; Mitt. Or. Sent. pt. iii v. 
109; Ausland, 1882, p. 834). It has been rccoidcd 
that certain plants are sacred to each ‘caste, 1 but 
whether eanda or oruzo is meant is not dear 
(Andersson, Lake Ngami, 228). The Hatokas I>reak 
their upper teet h at puberty to make themsehes 
like cattle ; but here, too, there is no connexion with 
totemism (Livingstone, Miss. J'rao. p. 532), lor it 
is not confined to any special clan. 

Among the lleehuanas a cow or bull that beats 
the ground with its tail is regarded as bewitched 
(Mackenzie, Ten Years, p. 392). In the Hebrides, 
oracles w r ere given by a man wrapped in a fresh 
bull’s hide and left all night at the bottom ol a 
irecipiee near a cataract (Saussure, New Voyages , 
jond. 1819, vol. viii. 92). The Kalmuks take an 
oath by the cow ; the accused stands on the skin 
of a bfack cow, moistened with blood, and jumps 
over the threshold (JAI i. 415). 

In opposition to the practice of the African 
pastoral peoples, of the Hindus, and probably of 
ancient Euiope (Halm, Demrter, pp. 60-61), tlie 
East. Asiatic culture area abstains from the use of 
milk, regarding it as a pathological product (ib. p. 
21). These peoples employ their cattle lor draught 
purposes only, over a considerable area (ib. p. 60; 
Zool. Garten, 1900, p. 34), without using them as an 
article of food ; they explain their abstinence on 
the ground that it is impioper to oat an animal 
which labours to provide them with food. There 
is nothing to show that the Hindu and Chinese 
explanation of the saorosanetity of cattle within 
their areas isinconect; and possibly the African 
talms are explicable oil similar grounds. Tt seems 
clear, hmvever, that the Chinese learned to know 
cattle as draught animals, possibly as sacred ani¬ 
mals, and not as direct factors in the economic 
situation. Trivia Jane this leads us to suppose 
that cattle were domesticated for a long period 
before the use of milk was introduced, for other¬ 
wise the practice of abstinence in China is hard to 
explain. On the other hand, it seems probable 
that a certain sanctity attached to cattle at their 
introduction into the East Asiatic culture area ; 
for there does not seem to be any diflieulty in the 
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way of breeding cattle for food and at the same 
time making use of their labour in agricultural 
operations. 

Halm has argued (J)tr Haustirra, Leipzig, JS95 ; 
jMmctar und Bunko , Lubeek, JKSMi) tluil we must 
look to a religious niotiAe as the dccisne factor in 
the domestication of cattle. If neither the milk 
nor the flesh was originally used, we are left 
to choose between the religious and utilitarian 
theories of domesf ication. It is by no means im¬ 
possible that the idea of replacing hoe culture by 
plough cull me may have occulted to a people 
destitute of domestic animals; and they may have 
proceeded to tame and utilize eat tie for this pur¬ 
pose. but in this case Ave should expect to lind 
that man as a draught animal preceded the ox as 
the motive power of the plough ; there is, however, 
no evidence of this. It seems, however, far moie 
probable that man already had cattle in partial 
subjection, and that possibly on religious grounds 
he proceeded to employ them in agriculture, than 
that he took but a single stride from line culture 
to ploughing wit h cattle. The use of milk in early 
times as an offering seems to point in the same 
direction ; for there would be no special reason for 
attaching sanctity to the products of an animal 
domesticated for utilitarian purposes. As to the 
grounds which led to cattle becoming associated 
with religion in the first instance, Hahn has put 
forward a theory that it was the shape of their 
horns which hi ought them into connexion with 
the crescent moon. The cult of the moon has un¬ 
doubtedly been wide-spread, and Avas indisputably 
important in the West Asiatic area, whore appear¬ 
ances suggest that we may locate the domestica¬ 
tion of cattle. There is, hoAvever, no evidence that 
the horns of the ox were in fact brought, into con¬ 
nexion an itli the sickle of tin* moon at an early 
period. On the whole, it seems more probable that 
cattle, like the bison among the Pawnees, were 
associated Avitli agriculture, possibly as a form of 
the corn-spirit, before they came under man’s 
domination. The association of the moon Avith 
vegetation AA 7 ould naturally result in bringing 
cattle into close connexion with the moon-goddess. 
Just as the Pawnees use the hones of the bison as 
hoes, it w'ould he a natural idea to impress cattle, 
on this theory, into the service of agriculture on 
magical grounds, even if they were not employed 
at- an earlier period as draught animals for the car 
of the god or goddess, and thus inured to labour. 
If their employment as draught animals in the 
sacred car was the primitive usage, it seems 
probable that the processions would visit t he fields, 
and heiein A\e may see another factor which may 
have suggested the use of the draught animal lor 
the plough. 

See also * Earth-carrier,’ ‘ Earthquakes,’ 4 Vege¬ 
tal ion,* 4 Water,’ in present article. 

Coyote.—The coyote figures largely in American 
mythology, especially among the tribes of California. 
The Gallinomeros attributed to him the creation of 
the sun, with the aid of the hawk, from a hall of 
tules (Bancroft, iii. 85). The Neeshenams made him 
their ancestor, and told how he rescued them later 
from a terrible old man (ib. 546). In Shuswan and 
Kutenay myths he is the Creator (Brinton, Myths, 
p. 161). According to the Chinooks, he Avas the 
creator of the human race, but fashioned men 
clumsily, so that another powerful] spirit had to 
open their mouths and teach them how to make 
canoes (Bancroft, ib. 95). The Caliroks attributed to 
him the role of Prometheus ; fire was in the posses¬ 
sion of some old hags, and the coyote outwitting 
them brought a brand away in his mouth {ib. p. 115). 
They also said that he stocked the river Klamath 
with salmon {ib. p. 136). Many tribes held that 
they Avere descended from coyotes ; the Potoyantes, 


or Coyote Indians, related Iioav the primeval coyotes 
gradually assumed the shape of man {ib. p. 87). 
Many tribes worshipped the coyote (Bancroft, iii. 
137; Brinlon, p. 161). The Kalinas erected a 
temple to him and buried him at death (//;.). Among 
the Aciigeliemens the coyote was one of the forms 
under which the £od (’hiiiriigclmiich ay as wor¬ 
shipped (Bancroft, iii. 106). The coyote figures in 
the Deluge myth of the Papagocs; he Avnrned 
Montezuma, and with him escaped the Flood (tb. 
p. 75). The Pomos made him the lieio o! one of 
the widely spiead myths of a A\;itei saa ulbwer ; 
he drank up Clear Lake and lay down to ‘deep oil* 
the elleets; a man piereed him; the A\ater llmvod 
out, and with it the grasshoppcis on a\ 1 » i «• h he hail 
made a meal ; and they became the fish that are 
found in the Jake {tb. p. 86). The Shastas told a 
legend of how there Avere onee ten suns and ten 
moons, so that man Avas in datiget of polishing 
by beat and by cold alternately; the coyote slew 
nine of each, and saved tin* human race {tb. 547) 
(fin other coyote myths sec Baudott, iii. 515, 549; 
Muller, Gest bo hie, pn. 64, 10K/>, 131). Accoidmg 
to sonic of the Kavalios, had men sue turned into 
coyotes at their death (Bancrott, ill 528 j. 

Crab, lobster.—The lobster Avas generally con¬ 
sidered sacred among the Creeks; ii the people of 
Seriphus found a dead lobster, t hey buried it, mourn¬ 
ing over it like one of themselves; a Imng one 
caught in their nets they put hack into the sea 
(Frazer, Tot. p. 15). They held that it was dear to 
Perseus (Hartland, / rtf rod of V. j. 9). In New 
Caledonia a crab goddess or demon is knoAvn, avIio 
lias a sacred gro\e, on the trees ol whb h arc lmng 
lit tie packets of food for her. She is m the form 
of an enormous land crab, and causes elephantiasis ; 
she is the enemy ol married people; t he little cm bs 
are her messengers, and me fcuicu ns mi< !i iJ hss. 
Ci nth. 1879, p. 2N). In one (list net of M.id.e im nr 
the lobster is tabu; it is never eaten oi cauelit 
(v. Gennep, ! Tabou , p. 292). 

Crocodile.—The Egyptian god Sebek Avas believed 
to take crocodile shape; sometimes be A\as i (‘pre¬ 
sented as wholly animal, sometimes only Avith a 
crocodile head ; ollerings of cake, meat, and honey 
Avine were made to the sacied animals, AAhicli Avere 
tame with the priests; oracles Avon; draAvn fiom 
their behaviour; they w-eie embalmed at death 
(Wiedemann, llrligtun, p. 191). The alligator is 
said to be put into a tank in Tndia sometimes and 
worshipped (Crooke, ii. 253). In West Alriea, 
Ba.st.ian saw crocodiles fed in a pond, but it does 
not appear aa bet her they Avere regarded ns sacied 
(Bildcr, p. 161). The crocodile is respected in 
many parts of Africa and Madagascar (Jut. Arrh. 
xvii. 124IT. ; v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 279 fh), the Malay 
Peninsula (JRAS, &. Ii. , No. 7, p. 24), and Ncav 
Georgia (JAI xxvi. 386). In NeAv Guinea and 
the East Indies crocodiles are frequently respected 
as being the abodes of souls of ancestors (Hagen, 
Utiler den Pnpuns, p. 225 ; TIhaa kcsAvorth, Voyages, 
iii. 759); so, too, in West Africa (Hutchinson, Im¬ 
pressions, , p 163); any one avIio falls a victim 
to a crocodile is supposed to have incurred the 
vengeance of some one who has taken that form ; 
those who kill ciocodiles are supposed to take that 
form after death. Slightly ditlerent is the Mala¬ 
gasy view, which makes the crocodile the ally of 
the magician in his lifetime (v. Gennep, Tabou, 
p. 280). The Matabele hold that killing a crocodile 
is a serious crime, because its liver and entrails 
can be used as charms (I)ede, Three Years, p. 153); 
so, too, the Bechuanas (Mackenzie, Ten Years, p. 
390). On the other hand, some of the Bantu tribes 
—it is not clear whet her the Bakuenas alone or not 
(probably not; cf. Chapman, Travels, i. 46)—seem 
to regard the crocodile in another light. A inan 
over Avliom a crocodile splashes Avater is excluded 
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from the vilhi*^**, in other cartes a man hit ten by a 
crocodile (Meiensky, Beit rage , p. 92 ; ZE i. 4.’$); the 
dead crocodile is handed over to the doctois to 
make medicine of; if one is killed, the children 
cough, and a piacular sacrifice of a black sheep 
must be oflered (Meiensky, luc. at.). In many 
places the crocodile is attacked only if it haw 
already shown its hostility to man. The Anti- 
merinas trace their descent from the crocodile, 
which, however, formerly waged war on them, 
after which a treaty was made. If this is violated, 
notice is given in the district, and complaint is 
made of the offence on the shores of the lake ; the 
crocodile tribe is called upon to hand over the 
offender, and to make matters more certain a 
baited hook is thrown into the water. On the 
following day the capture is hauled up, condemned 
to death, and executed on the spot. Thereupon 
the persons present begin a lamentation; and the 
body is wiupped up in silk and buned with the 
ceremonies usual at the interment of a man. On 
its grave a tumulus is raised (v. Oennep, Tabou, 
p. 28111’.). The same precautions are taken and 
the same respect is shown in Borneo ami Sumatra 
(Golden BougK 1 , ii. 300ff.). In the Philippines, 
offerings were made even when the islanders had 
no intention of attacking the animals (Marsden, 
Sumatra, p. 303). In Noith Arakan the ceremony 
of ya, or ‘ tabu,’ is strictly pci formed when any one 
belonging to a village has been killed by an 
alligator (JAJ ii. 240) Tins is perhaps explained 
by the belief of the Philippine Tagalogs that anyone 
so killed becomes a deity, and is carried up by the 
rainbow (Marsden, Sumatra, j>. 301). Connected 
possibly with the belief that the crocodile is a 
magician or his servant, is the Basil bo belief that 
a crocodile can seize the shadow of a passer-by and 
draw him into the water ; it is believed to suck 
the blood of the men and animals thus captured, 
but not to injure them otherwise—a point which 
still further brings it into relation with the magician 
(Arbousset, p. 12). Among the Jaktms and in 
Celebes it is believed that women sometimes give 
birth to crocodiles or to twins one of which is a 
crocodile (Hagen, Unter den Papnas , p. 225; 
Hawkesworth, iii. 756). In Celebes, families which 
tell of such a birth constantly put food into the river 
for their relatives ; more especially the human 
twin goes constantly at stated times to fulfil this 
duty, neglect of which is said to cause sickness or 
death. In South Africa the Baw'emlas draw the 
figure of a crocodile on the ground at the girls’ 
initiation ceremony (ZE xxviii. 35). In the west 
of Coram hoys are admitted to the lvakian associa¬ 
tion at puberty ; in some parts the hoys are pushed 
through a crocodile’s jaw r of wood, and it is then 
said that the devil has swallowed them, and taken 
them to the other world to regenerate and transform 
them (Golden Bough 1 , iii. 442). Amours between 
crocodiles (or caimans) and human be high ure re¬ 
corded in Senegambian, Malagasy, Basuto, and 
Da^-ak folklore (MacCulloch, 260, 267). 

Crow, raven.—The most important area for the 
worship of the crow, or, if not worship, for the pre¬ 
eminence of the crow in the pantheon, is the north¬ 
west coast of America. Among the Thlmkets the 
chief deity, sometimes identified with the raven 
(but cf. JAI xxviii. 144), is Yehl. In the Creation 
myth he plays a part similar to that attributed to 
the thunder-bird in the Cliippewayan myth, and 
produces dry land by the beating of his wings; 
probably Cliuthi, the name ol the thunder-bird, 
and Yehl, the Creator, are variants of the same 
word, which is also written Jeslil (Bancroft, iii. 
100ff.). The neighbouring Haidas of Queen Char¬ 
lotte Islands make t he raven their ancestor (Frazer, 
Tot. p. 5 ; Mission Life, iii. 32 ; Macfie, Vancouver, 
i. p. 452 ; hut see Boas, Indianische Sagcn, p. 306 f., 


j where the chief incident is a contest between Yehl 
j and his uncle). The crow figures as Creator in 
the Eskimo and Chukchi mythology (Scemaun, 
Voyage of Ilerald, ii. 30, 67, 72; Zls. Geug. Gcs. 
Thar. vi. 120). It also figures in a Javanese myth 
of origin (Med. Ned. Zend, xxxii. 131). Among 
the Gios Ventres it played an important part in 
the creation of the world (Cones, Henry and 
Thompson, MS Journals, i. 351). The crow 
appears occasionally in Deluge myths (llel. dcs 
Jew 1633, p. 16; Am. Her. viii. 397 ; Ann. Prop. 
Foi, xiv. 52, etc.), and the early date of the first 
notice seems to establish the native character of 
the myth ; in several eases the crow' is said to have 
been originally white, but to have suffered a change 
as a punishment (Ann. P. F. ; Ain. 1lev., luc. at.. 
Boas, p. 273), or for some other reason (Belaud, 
Algonquin Legends, p. 27); a similai myth is found 
in Europe (Wiedemann, E/isten, p. 404; Zts. 
deutsches Altertum , N.S. x. 15). In the north¬ 
west of America the crow is a culture hero, who 
tilings the light, after tiickmg the novel in whose 
Kissessiou it is, or gives fire to mankind (Bancroft, 
oc. cit.). The same trait is found m Victoria 
(Parker, Aborigines, p. 24; but cf. Dawson, A nst. 
Abor. p. 54, wdieie tlie crows are icpiesented as 
keeping the lire to themselves). Among t lie Algon- 
quins the ciow r was held to have given man Imlian- 
corn and beans (Williams, ‘ Key into the Language 
of America’ in Mass. Hist. Sue. in. 219). A 
Spanish expedition in California in 1602 icpoited 
that the Indians of Santa Catalina Island veneiab <1 
tw’o gieat black crows ; hut it seems piobable tli.it 
they were m leality buzzards (Banciolt, in. 134), 
which are known to have been lespected and wor¬ 
shipped m California (Golden Bough 2 , ii. 367). As 
a parallel fact may he quoted the keeping of ravens 
at Nimcgueti at public expense (Hone, Everyday 
Booh, i. 41). The Ainus also keep crmvs, and 
reverence them (Fiazci, Tot. p. 14). For Indian 
crow' myths, etc., see Crooke, i. 166, ii. 243-215. 

The name of the crow is sometimes talai (llolz- 
maier. Usd. p. 41 ; cf. Wiedemann, Ehdrn, p 492, 
loi anothei form of respect). It is not killed in 
Victoria (Morgan, Life of Buckley, p. 58; Paiker, 
Abor. p. 25), New England (Williams, in Mass. 
Hist. Sue., iii. 219), among the Gilyaks (v. Sehrenck, 
lleisen, iii. 437), parts of Europe (Folklore, xi. 240 ; 
New Voy., London, 1819, iv. 60), and North America 
(Pennant, Arctic Zoology, p. 246), the explanation 
given being that it contains the souls of the dead 
(Morgan, Parker; cf. Crooke, ii. 243). Connected 
possibly with the idea of the crow r as a soul-animal, 
is the belief that it brings the children (Germania, 
xvii. 349; Ploss, Kind, p. 12; Zts. d. Altertum, 
N.S. x. 11; cf. Aelia n, de An. Nat. iii. 9; Ilesycliius, 
Lexicon, s.v. Kovpjofievos, etc.). The crow is one of 
the birds which figure in the annual processions 
so commonly found in Europe (Schutze, Hold. 
Idiot, iii. 165; J. des V. f. Meckl. Ges. ii. 123). 
Either a living crow or the nest was carried round. 
Frazer’s suggestion (Golden Bough?, ii. 446 n.) that 
the crow song of the ancient Creeks (Athemrus, 
viii. pp. 359, 360) was used in connexion w'lth a 
similar ceremony may he regarded as certain. In 
some cases the crow is killed (Nledcrsarhsen, v. 126). 
The ceremony is probably connected w'ith the idea 
of the expulsion of evils. Offerings are made to 
crows at funerals in India (Home and For. Miss. 
Bee. 1839, p. 303). 

As a bird of omen, the crow, raven, or rook is 
inauspicious (Dorman, Prim. Sup. p. 224 ; Purclias, 
ii. 1758; Billings, i. 231 ; Zts. desv.f. Vullsk m. 
134; Wolf, Bed rage, i. 232; Henderson, Folklore 
of N. C. p. 20, etc ; the Talmudic tractate Shabbath, 
676). Occasionally it is the reverse (Autob. of 
Kah-ge-ga-bowh, p. 48), especially at a funeial 
(Crooke, ii. 243). The crow is specially associated 
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with sorcerers m Australia (JAI xx. 9<>), Amenca 
(Schoolciait, hid. Tr. i\. 4*J 1 ; Adair, lhst. |>i». 1711, 
194), and Europe (Clouston, Folklore of haven, 
p. 20). The T wan as hold that when a ]>erson is 
very sick the spirit of sonic evil animal, sent by 
a wizard, has entered into luni and is enting 
away his life (Eells, Ten Years , p. 43). Ancient 
diviners sought to imbue themselves with the 
spirit of piophecy by eating the heaits of crows 
(Golden jinugfr, ii. 355); and raven broth in 
Denmark is held to eonler the powers of ft wizard 
on the person who tastes it (Clouston, loc. eif.). 
The crow is largely used in magical recipes (Folk¬ 
lore, xi. 255). A stone found in its nest is believed 
to confer invisibility (FLJ vii. 56; Alpenbuig, 
A lpen my then, p. 385). Both in India and Gicece 
the brains of crows were regarded as specifics 
against old age (Ciooke, ii. 245; Golden Bough 2 , 
ii. 355). For folk-tales of the eiow see de Gulier- 
natis, Zool. Myth. ii. 250- 258, and Pauly-Wissowa, 
s.v. ‘ Aberglaube,’ p. 76. 

Cuckoo.—In various parts of Europe are per¬ 
formed ceremonies named after the cuckoo. At 
Pollem, near Thieux, was held, on August 21st, a 
cuckoo court; husbands whose wives deceived 
them had to appear, and at the end of the proceed¬ 
ings the last married man in the village was 
thrown into the water (1 Hiringsfeld, Cal. beige, 
ii. 115). In other pints the ceremony was in the 
middle of April (Holland, Faune, ii. 91). At 
Stembert a man called the cuckoo was placed on 
a waggon with the last married man of the village 
by his side ; they were dragged through the village 
and the cuckoo was throw'll into the water (Ilarou, 
Contrib. IX. ii.). With these customs we may per¬ 
haps connect a Ilaiz custom of putting a cuckoo 
into the bride-chamber, probably as a fertility 
charm (Piohle, HarJtifdrr, p. 87), and the cuckoo 
dance at North Friesland marriages (Ausland., 

1 vii. 81U). In S.E. Russia at Whitsuntide, a pole 
is put up with a cuckoo upon it; round this a 
dance is performed (ib. lix. 253). A cuckoo dance 
was also Known in Lithuania, for which the third 
day after Easter was the proper season (Wurzbaeh, 
i. 216). Among the Rajputs of India the girls 
iaint a cuckoo on a tree or board at the Dusserah 
estival, and lay Hewers and rice on it; they then 
call till a cuckoo comes {Bombay Gaz. IX. i. 137). 
The scavenger caste also w'orship cuckoos {ib. 
p. 380). A cuckoo tabu is very common in Euro¬ 
pean folklore ( Folklore , xi. 240), and in Mada¬ 
gascar (v. Gcnnep, Tabou, p. 264). Like many 
other migrants, it should be greeted in the spring 
by leaping or running (Traditions pop. iii. 345). It 
is said to lay Easter eggs (Schw. Arch. i. 115), and 
‘ cocu-mallard ’ is one of the names given to * Blind 
Man’s Bull’ (Trad, pop., loc. eit.). The cuckoo is 
a bird of bad omen (Bocler-Kreutzwald, Elisten, 
p. 140 ; Russwurm, Eibovolk, sec. 358 ; Melusine, 

i. 454). It is connected with rain (Panzer, Bcitrag, 

ii. 172 ; do Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 235). It is 
commonly believed that it is not a migrant, but 
turns into a hawk (cf. de Gubernatis, ii. 231). For 
cuckoo myths, beliefs, etc., see ZM iii. 209-298, 
and de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 226-235. 

Deer.—Tame deer were kept in Guatemala, 
which were held saered by the inhabitants on the 
ground that their greatest god had visited them in 
that form (Bancroft, iii. 132). The natives of N icar- 
agua had a god whose name was that of the deer, 
hut the animal was not legarded as a god ; they 
explained it by saying that this god had to he 
invoked by those who hunted the deer (ib.). Deer 
are tabu in Sarawak, and both there and in Cali¬ 
fornia they are held to be the abode of souls of 
deceased ancestors (JAI xxxi. 187, 193 ; Bancroft, 

iii. 131) In West Africa an antelope is sacrificed 
annually (Ellis, Tshi - speaking Peoples , p. 224). 


Especially in America, d«*ei, moose, and elk W'ere 
ties led with gi eat inspect by hunters; their bones 
might not be given to the dogs, nor might their fat 
be diopped upon the lire, because the souls of the 
dead animals would know that they were not being 
pioperh heated and tell theotheis. In Honduras 
the Indians preserved the hones till their houses 
were cjuite encumbered, for they believed that, 
otherwise they would not he able to take other 
deer. If a man were ill among the Chiquitos, 
the medicine-man would explain it by saying 
that he had thrown deer flesh away, and the 
soul of the deoi had entered him and was kill¬ 
ing him. The Tzeutales and Kekclus ollercd 
copal to a dead deer before they ventuied to skin 
it. Cherokee hunters ask pardon of the deer they 
kill, otherwise Little Deer, the chief of the doer 
tribe, who can never die or he wounded, would 
track the hunter by the blood drops and put the 
spirit, of rheumatism into him. The Apache 
medicine-men resorted to certain caves, where they 
propitiated the animal gods whose, piogony they 
intended to destroy. When the. Thompson River 
Indians of British Columbia killed a deer, they 
thought the survivois were pleased if it was 
butchered cleanly and nicely ; if a hunter had to 
leave some ot the meat behind, he hung it on a tree, 
especially the head, so that it might not he con¬ 
taminated by dogs and women. Venison was never 
brought in by tlio common door, because women 
used it ; the head was never given to the oldest or 
the second son of a family, for that would nuike 
the deer wild (Golden Bough 2 , ii. 406). The 
Eskimos of Hudson Bay believe that a white bear 
rules o\er the reindeer. They pi ay to him to send 
the deer, and assure him that they have been 
careful to treat the deer well (ib. p. 4U8). Deer 
and sea-animals may not come in cont.'n t with one 
another (2nd Ann. llej>. Bur. Ethn. p. 595). 

The deer is eaten by more than one fiihe in con¬ 
nexion with the feast of new corn. Among the 
Delawares, venison and corn were provided, and 
divided into twelve parts, according to the number 
of the old men who took pait in the ceremony ; 
after they were eaten, the new corn was lice to all: 
in the evening, venison was again eaten and the 
remainder burnt, for it might not remain till the 
sun rose, nor might a bone he broken A deer 
burnt-ottering was made with much ceremony once 
a year (Beatty, Journal, p. 84 ; cf. Rupp, History 
of Berks, p. 23, quoting a lettei of \\ . J’enn). The 
liousatunnuks also had a deer feast, hut it is not 
brought into connexion with agriculture (Hopkins, 
Hist. Memoirs, p. 10). Probably the deer was re¬ 
garded as a form of the corn-spirit; for in Florida 
it was the custom to hike as large ft deer hide as 
could be procured, leave the horns on it, and at the 
end of February fill it with all manner of heibs 
and sew it together. They then proceeded to an 
open space and hung the skin upon a tree, turn¬ 
ing the head to the east. A prayer was then 
ottered to the sun, asking that these same fiuits 
might be given. The hide was left up till the 
following year (JAI xxxi. 155 , cf. the account 
uoted on p. 156 from Practorius). Probably a 
’apago rain dance performed beneath a deer’s 
head stuck on a pole m the month of July may ho 
similarly interpreted (ib.). A small deer figures 
largely in Malay ‘and other folk-tales (Skcat, 
Fables). 

Dog.—It can hardly be doubted that the dog is 
the oldest, as it is also the most, widely spread of 
the domestic animals. It ’aas been maintained 
(Ausland, 1881, p. 658) that man’s association with 
the dog was due in the first place to its being used 
as food. Though there is no leasou to suppose 
that the religious factoi entered into the causes 
which brought about its domestication, the food 
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thoory seems less probable than the view that the 
dog made himself the companion of man, rather 
than that he was brought, into subjection by the 
acts of mail (cf. Much, Heunat der / ndonernm nen. 
182-185). The do*; is used as an aitn-le ot food 
by a large number of peoples of low guides of cul¬ 
ture, and sometimes by higher grades, e.g. the 
Chinese. It was used by neolithic man in Europe 
for the pursuit of game, and is employed in a 
similar way all the world over at the piesent day. 
In some cases the breed has become in no way 
specialized theieby ; but aiuon*; the liatnas (Jnt. 
Arch. ix. Ill), pigmies of the African forests, a 
threat advance in this respect is found. Among the 
Ainus the dog is used for captniing fish (Ilowaid, 
Jafe, p. 51). Mainly in Aietic and suh-Aretic 
regions it is used as a di aught. animal ; occa¬ 
sionally as a beast of burden. It was used by the 
Cimbn in war; the same usage prevailed in 
Uganda, and Usukuma. (For the uses to which 
the products of the dog are put, see Jnt. Arch. 
ix. 14011*.). 

*I)o<;’ is found as a term of abuse among 
Semitic and most Muhammadan peoples ; among 
the Unmans the contempt thus expiessed was less 
than in modern Europe. 

A myth of dog ancestry is not uncommon ; it is 
found in Alaska (Uisiansky, pp. 190-107), among 
the Dog - Ribs (I’etitot, 31111".), the Ojihwas 
(Erazer, Tot. p. 4), in Madagascar (v. Cennep, p. 
231), Indo-Chma (As. ( t ). Her. 3rd ser. i. 140), 
Kirghiz (IVtermnnn, JS(»4, p. 105), New Cuinea 
(Chalmers, ]» 151), among the Kalaugs of .lava 

(Hafllcs, i. 32S), and even in Europe (Liehrecht, 
p. 19 ; see also in general MaeCulloeh, 263 f.). In 
the I'omotu islands the first race of men are held 
to have been made into dogs ( Miss. Cnth. 1874, 
343). 

Especially in N. America the dog (coyote) figures 
in Creation myths (Bancroft, pass.), aiid occasion 
ally in Deluge myths (sue ‘ Deluge’). The 1’ottawa- 
tomics believe that in the moon is an old woman 
making a basket; the earth will be destroyed 
when it is finished ; but a great dog ruins hei 
work at, intervals and then results an eclipse (Ann. 
Prop. Ft>), xi. 490). Among the Mongols, Mhoeohis 
(Int. Arch. lx. 147), Chiquitos (TyJor, i. 329), 
Chinese (Ann. Prop. Foi, xxii. 355), etc., a similar 
association of the dog -with eclipses is found. In 
Kainteliatka, earthquakes are attributed to Touila’s 
dog, Kozei (Kraclienninikow, i. 94). Classical 
mythology tells us of Cerberus ( q.v .), who guards 
the eiiliance of the Infernal Regions (see Bloom- 
field, Cerberus , the, Dog of Hades). In N. Romeo a 
fiery dog is held to watch at the gate of Paradise, 
and to lay claim to all virgins (Pointer, ii. 239); the 
Massachusetts also believe that a dog watches the 
gate (Wood, p. 104) ; so, too, the Eskimos (ZE, 
1872, 238) ; and the Iroquois the bridge by which 
souls had to pass (lief, des .Jfs. 1636, 104). 

Yama w r as held to have two dogs, whom lie sent 
out to bring in wandering souls (ltig Veda x. xiv. 
10-12; Alharva Veda, viii. 1, 9); and these dogs, 
described as four-eyed (i.e. with two spots above 
the eyes), recur in the Avestan dogs that guard 
the Chin vat Eridge, which leads from this world 
to the future life ( Vcndldad , xiii. 9; Sad Par , 
xxxi. 5 ; cf. Scherman, Mate.riaU.cn zur Gcsehichtc 
der indisc hen Visionsliteratur , pp. 127-130, and the 
references there given). 

The Aztecs sacrificed a red dog to carry the soul 
of the king across a deep stream (Bancroft, ii. 605), 
or announce his arrival (ib. iii. 538 ; cf. Oher, 
p. 320) ; in Louisiana they killed their sick and 
sent- dogs on to make the announcement (Stodilart, 
p. 421). 

The Tlaxcalans hold that a wer-inan appears as 
a dog (Dav. Ac. viii. 122). In Bearn a great white 


wer-dog was believed to sit at cross roads (Wahlen, 
i. 330). 

The Bascliilange (Mitt. Af. Gcs. iv. 255) and 
Tonkinese (Z. allg. Erdh. i. 108) believe that 
human souls take up their abode in dogs. 

Actual dog-worship is uncommon. The No- 
sairis and others are said to worship a dog (W. R. 
Smith, p. 291). According to Rallies (i. 365), the 
Kalangs worship a red dog, and each family keeps 
one in the house ; another authority says they 
have images of wood m the shape of dogs, whicn 
are worshipped, and burnt 1000 days after the 
death of flu* prison (l'//d. xxiv. 427). In Nrp.il, 
dogs are said to be worshipped at the festival 
called Kliicha l’uja (Wright, 39 tf. ; for other 
Indian cases see Crookc, ii. 218 11’.). The Yornbas 
have a demi-god, Aroui, god of the forest, with a 
dog’s head ( Miss. Cath. 1884, 221). Among the 
llananiaus dogs were saricd, and held to he the 
brothers of the mysta* (W. R. Smith, p. 291). Jn 
ancient Egypt, dogs wen* commonly inspected and 
munmiihcd, in paiticular at Cynopoli* (Strabo, 
812). In ancient l’eisia the dog was held in the 
highest esteem, and most tenuous jienalties were 
exacted lor killing it (Vendidad, xin. w. 19-51; 
Drnkart, viii. 23). It w T as employed, moreover, 
in the st aft (id, ‘dog’s gaze’ ot the 1’aisi funeral 
ceremony, in which a ‘lirowm tom-eyed’ dog or a 
‘white dog with yellow cais,’ was made to look at 
the coip-e three turn's, and was also led three 
tunes hack over the load liaveised by the corpse 
((ioigei, Osfirantst he Kulhn , 261-265; Kuiaka, 
ffts/orif of the Farsi'., l. 197 ; dackson, Persia Past 
find Present, 388 1., 391 1.). The Bahnars say the 
dog is undci the ]»rotection c»f Bok (tlaih, god of 
thunder (Miss, Cath. 1894, 133). Sometimes only 
the use of dog’s flesh is prohibited. The dog is 
found as a totem in Alaska (Lwansky, 196) and 
in West Afuca (Ellis, Tsht-sp. p. 206); a dog-kin 
is found in .Madagascar (v. tiennep, p 231). In 
Uerman New (luiiK'a an ofleung ol food is made 
to the spirit of a dog (A 'at hr. K. II'. land , 1K97, 88). 
Among the Ot Danilins the bodies ol dogs are 
buried neai the houses, lice and salt are given them 
in tin; grave, and nee is strewn on the grave to 
induce the gods to send the souls to the dog- 
heaven (S< hwaner, 78). The Woguls lay the bodies 
of specially used ill dogs in a small hut (Ides, p. 7). 
In Egypt a family slm\cd clean when the dog died 
(lleiod. ii. 66); and so, too, the owner among the 
Masai (Ansi. 1857, 442), The Bonds purify them¬ 
selves when a dog dies (llislop. Papers, p. 6). The 
Tungiises take an oath by the dog, drinking its 
blood (Ides, 45). The exposure of the dead to dogs 
may spring from a similar idea; it is found among 
the Magi, Bactrians, llyieamans, am 1 others 
(Spiegel, iii. 7<)3), in Tibet (JJiAS, S Ii. lix. 212), 
.Java (Ve.rh. Hat. Gen. xxxix. 40), and Kamt,chat,ka 
(Kraclienninikow’, p. 189). Omens are frequently 
draw'll from dogs (Crooke, ii 222 fl*.; A (island, 1891, 
874; Z. Ver. Volksk. iii. 134, etc.). The Kalangs 
strew ashes on the flooi, and if a dog’s footmarks 
are seen, judge that the ancestors are favourable 
to a marriage (Trjd. T.L.V. xxiv. 424). 

Connected with the sanctity of the dog is its use 
in art; in Borneo it is a frequent tntu pattern 
(,/A / xxxv. 113). As might he expected, the dog is 
frequently sacrificed. The best known ease is that 
of the Iroquois, who kill a white dog in January 
as a scanegoat; it is then burnt, and the ashes 
sprinkled at the door of every house ; hut there is 
some doubt as to the antiqnity of the practice 
(Golden Bough 12 , iii. 72, 109). Other authorities 
vary the details (Ontario Arch. Rep. 1898, 91 ; 
Sanborn, Legends, p. 7; Miss. Her. xxv. 91, etc.). 
Other dog-sacrifices are found among the Sacs and 
boxes (Miss. Her. xxxi. 86), the Ottawa** (IVrrot, 
Mceurs, 19), the Mayas at New Yeai (Baneiott, ii. 
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703), and in the cacao plantations in May (ib. 692), 
in Honduras before war (ib. i. 723), etc (see Ban- 
croft, passim). The Fuegians oiler dogs ( Voice from 
S. Apr. xiii. 211). In Asia, dog-saeriiiee is found 
in China (Ann. Prop. Foi , xxxvii. 217), Aracan 
( Miss. Calh. 1SS1, 69), Java ( Med Ned. Zend. xvi. 
307), etc. In Luzon the firstborn of a bitch are 
drowned ( Globus, xlviii. 186). In Africa a dog is 
sacrificed by the Baghirmis (Barth, iii. 571 ; see also 
Int. Arch. ix. 144, xvii. 135, for further references). 

In Greece the dog was regarded as unclean, but 
was used for ceremonies of purification in Bocotia, 
probably as the animal of Hecate, to whom the 
Argives offered a dog. The Spartan ephebi olfered 
a young hound to the war-god (Farnell, Cults , ii. 
507 ii.). The Romans connected dogs with the 
Lares (Fowler, Rom. Fest. 101). They were sacri¬ 
ficed on April 25 (ib. p. 90), and in the Lupercalia 
(ib. pp. 313-314). 

The dog is frequently used in magic. In Da¬ 
homey a dead dog is hung up as a protection 
against sorcery (Robertson, Notes on A. 291 ; Ellis, 
Five, 93). In Greece its flesh was used as medicine 
(Paus. m 250); ho, too, among the Chukchis (Sauer, 
Reise , 230). Among the Kimhundas its flesh is 
reserved for warriors (Magyar, Jicisen, 309). The 
dog figures in more than one ceremony of un¬ 
certain import. In China a big dog is dressed like 
a man and carried round in a palanquin in times 
of diought (Ann. Prop. Foi , xxii. 355). The 
Urang Dongus whip a black dog round tlic karn- 
pong in the first new moon after the rice season 
(dourn. hid. Arch. ii. 692). The resemblance of 
the custom to the dog-whipping of the Carnival, 
handed down as a popular custom here and there 
in England (Nicholson, Folklore, p. 22), suggests 
that it is meant as an expulsion of evils (cf. Waling 
Dykstra, p. 318). For Jewish beliefs concerning 
the dog see Kohler, JE iv. 631 f. 

Dragon.—Although the dragon is usually asso¬ 
ciated with the peoples of East, Asia, it is by no 
means unknown in Europe. Not only is the story 
ol St. Geoige and the dragon told (Hart,hind, 
Legend of Perseus, pass.), hut we find in the Mabi- 
nogion the same legend of the fighting dragons as 
occurs in the Malay Peninsula (cf. Skeat, Malay 
Magic, p. 304). In European folklore the dragon 
is taken round in procession at many places 
(Grande Encyrlopfdie , s.v. 4 Dragon ’), and there are 
many local ill agon legends. Part of Anglesey is 
said to have been ravaged by a dragon ; at last a 
champion tackled it, hut his victory brought him 
reproof, not leward, for he had done his deed on 
Sunday. In the Alps a dragon inhabits a tarn ; if 
a stone is thrown in, rain will follow, however good 
the weather may he ; for if it hits the dragon, its 
movements throw 7 up so mueh spray that a mist 
appears from which the rain condenses (Jecklin, 
Voidest, i. 44). On Norse houses the dragon somo- 
tnnes figures as a weather-vane or gable de¬ 
coration. Germanic mythology alnmnds in stories 
of dragons, which inhabit air, water, and earth, 
bringing woe (and, moie rarely, weal) on men and 
animals, spitting forth fire and venom, and guard¬ 
ing treasures (Meyer, Germanische Mythologie, 95- 
100). There is, moreover, an entire cycle of tales, 
exemplified in the Btory of Perseus and Andromeda, 
in which human sacrifices must lie made to a 
dragon, who is finally slain by the hero (MacCulloch, 
381-409). 

The association of the dragon with water is by 
no means confined to the West; in China the 
waterspout is regarded as a dragon, which is never 
seen completely, for its head or its tail is always 
invisible. The dragon and the tiger are at enmity, 
and if a tiger’s hones are thrown into a ‘ dragon’s 
well,’ rain will follow within three days, for the 
animals fight, and when the dragon moves, rain 
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falls (Doolittle, Social Life , ii. 264, i. 275). The 
great dragon lives in the sky, and the emperor is 
the earthly dragon (Gould* Mythical Monsters, 
p. 215; see pp. 215-257, 377-404). In Japan the 
dragon is associated not only with water but also 
with a variety of other things. The dragon pro¬ 
duces nine young at a birth, each with diflerent 
qualities; hence dragons are carved on hells, 
musical instruments, drinking vessels, weapons, 
books, chairs, and tables, according to the par¬ 
ticular tastes of the diflerent kinds of dragon. 
One kind loves dangerous places ; consequently it 
is put upon the gables of houses (Natur, 1878, p. 
549). India, too, had its dragons; one used to lie 
in wait for boats or ships, hiding itself on a neigh¬ 
bouring mountain ; a criminal obtained his life on 
condition of ridding the country of the nest; he 
had human figures made, and the bodies filled with 
hooks, etc. ; the dragon devoured them, and per¬ 
ished (Lettres tdif. xviii. 409; cf. Crooke, ii. 129- 

131) . In the same way in the last century a 
dragon on the borders of Wales was said to have 
been induced to meet his fate by putting red flannel 
round a post on which sharp spikes were fixed. 
Tiamat is the cosmogonic dragon of Babylonia (see 
Bab.-Assyr. Kkijgion). 

Eagle.—The eagle is frequently respected, but, 
except in Australia, the respect does not seem to 
have risen to an actual cult. In many parts of 
Australia the eagle-hawk is one of the names of 
the phratries into which many tribes are divided ; 
in Victoria, Pundjel seems to be a deified eagle- 
hawk (Brough Smyth, i. 423) ; elsewhere it is 
the evil spirit, so-called, which is the eagle-hawk. 
Mullion is the name of the former, Malian of the 
latter, and their identity is established by the 
belief and practice of the Wellington district, 
where the eyrie of the eagle-hawk was formed on 
the ground, at initiation, in memory of his contests 
■with an anthropomorphic god, Baiame (Man, 1905, 
28). The Apaches think there are spirits of Divine 
origin in the eagle and othor birds (Bancroft, iii. 

132) . The Ostiaks regard a tree as holy on which an 
eagle has nested (Latham, Russian Empire, p. 110 ). 
In the island of Tauri, oil* New Guinea, a certain 
kind of eagle is talm, hut there are no totemic ideas 
connected with it (Zts. val. Rechtswiss. xiv. 325); 
the osprey is hope (‘ sacrea ’) in New Georgia (dAl 
xxvi. 386). The Osages would turn hack from an 
expedition if an eagle were killed (Nuttall, Travels, 
p. 87). The Samoyeds account it a crime to kill an 
eagle, and if one is caught in a snare and drowned, 
they bury it in silence (Schrenck, Rcisen, i. 168). 
The Bosnians regard it as unlucky to kill an eagle 
(JFiss. Mitt. iv. 442). Some of the aboriginal 
Peruvians asserted their descent from eagles 
(Frazer, Tot. p. 5). The Buriats hold that the good 
spirits sent an eagle as shaman, to counteract the 
evil deeds of the had spirits; the first human 
shaman was the son of the eagle and a Buriat 
woman (dAl xxiv. 64). The Zufiis, Dakotas, and 
others keep eagles for the sake of their feathers. 
The Mokis fasten an eagle to the roof in spring, 
and kill it at the summer solstice in order to get 
its feathers for ritual purposes ; the body is buried 
in a cemetery, and it is believed that the soul of 
the eagle goes to the other eagles and returns again 
as an eagle (Globus, lxxvi. 172). The Hopi hunter 
purifies himself before going after eagles, and 
makes an offering; one bird has a prayer-stick tied 
to its foot and is set free (Am. Anth., new ser., iii. 
701 ). The Blackfoot hunter practises many tabus 
when he is on the hunt for eagles (Grinnell, Black- 
foot Lodge Tales, p. 237). The Pirn as connected the 
eagle with the Deluge ; a bird warned one of their 
chief prophets, hut the warning was disregauled, 
and only one rnan was saved (Smiths. Rep. 1871, 
p. 408). In Jalmn, New Guinea, a blighting 
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influence on bananas is attributed to the eagle, 
and no one plants them when an osprey is in sight. 
(Zts. (ri’tnf Ges. Thur xii. 95). Among the Ojih- 
was the sailing of an eagle to and fro was a good 
omen (Auto//, of Knhgrgahboirh, p. 4H ; for the 
eagle see also de Gubermitis, Zool. Myth. ii. 195- 
197). The eagle is likewise important in Indo- 
Irunian mythology. In the lbg\eda (especially 
iv. 27) the eagle brings the sacred soma (which see) 
to mankind (ef. M action ell, JW ir Mythology , 111 f. 
and the references there given); while in the 
Avesta an eagle dwells on the ‘tree hight All- 
Healing’ (Yashf, xii. 17) in the midst of Lake 
Vouru-kaslia (the Caspian), aided by bis fellow 
(Dind-i Mainog-i Khrat, Ixii. 37-41). From the 
Avesta the eagle passes into Persian literature as 
the simurgh , whence is developed the roc of the 
Arabian Nights. The feathers of the simurgh, 
which dwells on Mount Kaf or Mount Albaiz, 
form talismans for the heroes Tahmuraf and Zal 
(Casattelli, in Cumpte rendu du eongrds sclent ifignc 
international da. s ('athoiiglies, 1891, sue. vi. 79-87). 

In classical mythology the eagle occupied an 
important place ; it was the first of ominous birds, 
and Homan legions took up their winter quarters 
where there was an eagle’s nest. The eagle is 
associated with Zeus and the lightning; its right, 
wing was buried in fields and vineyards as a pro¬ 
tection against hail. The eagle stone (der Irys) and 
parts of the eagle’s flesh weie used in magic (J’auly- 
Wissovva, s.v. ‘Adler’). It was believed that the 
eagle was novel struck by lig h t ning Its appearance 
was auspicious (ib. s.v. ‘ Aberglauhe’). The eagle 
's the constant attribute of Zeus m the older monu¬ 
ments (Farnell, Cults, i. 128), as also ol .Jupiter 
(Prcller, Horn. Myth* ii. 327). 

Eel.—For many of the Malagasy the eel is a 
forbidden food, and various {etiological myths are 
told to explain the fact (v. Gennep, Tnbou , p. 290). 
By the I merinos it is regarded as a soul-animal ; the 
Betsileos believe that the lower classes pass into 
eels ; when the body is thrown into the sacred lake, 
the first eel that takes a bite becomes the domicile 
of the soul (ib.). The eel is also a soul-animal 
among the Igorrotes (Wilken, 11 et Anxmisme , p 72) 
as well as in Ceram (ib.), and receives a daily por¬ 
tion of food. In the Poumotu Archipelago the eel 
seems to have been held sacred ; when one was 
captured, prayers were offered at a shrine apparently 
devoted to a cult of female ancestors or relatives ; 
there was an ‘enmity between eels and women,’ 
and the latter might not look cm them (Miss. Calh. 
1874, 3(56). In N. Siam, Muang Naung was covered 
with water because its inhabitants ate white eels 
and thus enraged Thegya, the ruler of the world 
(Zts. Geog. Ges. Thur. iv. 149). In N. Queens¬ 
land a connexion between eels and a flood seems 
to exist ( Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, p. 205); 
although the passage may also be interpreted to 
mean that those who eat eels have the gift of pro¬ 
phecy. This belief is found in Europe (Wolf, 
Beit rage, i. 232, No. 594). Sacred eels were also 
known to the Greeks (Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Aal ’); 
and the eel is a totem of the Mumlari Kols of 
Bengal and of the ()raons (Crooke, ii. 255). IS either 
they nor the Nosairis eat eels (Dussaud, Histoire 
et religion des Nosairis, p. 93). 

Elephant.—In Siam it is believed that a white 
elephant may contain the soul of a dead person, 
perhaps a Buddha ; when one is taken, the capturer 
is rewarded, and the animal brought to the king to 
he kept ever afterwards, for it cannot be bought or 
sold. It is baptized and f&ted, and when it dies it 
is mourned for like a human being (Young, Kingdom 
of the Yellow Robe, p. 390 ff.). In Cambodia a white 
elephant is held to bring luck to the kingdom, and 
its capture is attended with numerous ceremonies 
(Moura, Qimbodge, i. 101). In some parts of Indo¬ 


china the reason given for the respect paid to it 
is that it has a soul, and may do injury alter its 
death ; the whole village there!ore lotos it (Mouhot, 
Travels, i. 252; see also Bock, Temples and 
Elephants, p. 19 fl.). The cult of the white 
elephant is found also at Fin area, south of 
Abyssinia; but in view of the frequent respect 
accorded to white animals it is unnecessary to see 
in this any proof of Indo-Chinese influence They 
are regarded as the protectors of mankind, and any 
one who killed a white or light-colouied elephant 
would pay the penalty with his life (Int. Arch. 
xvii. 103). Among the Wambugwes the elephant 
is believed to be the abode of the souls of their 
ancestors (ib.). The elephant is regarded as a 
tutelary spirit in Sumatra (Tijdsrhr. T.L. V. xxvi. 
456). I'lie name is sometimes tabu (Golden Bough 2 , 
i. 457). 

The hunting of the elephant is attended with 
numerous ceremonial observances. The Wakamis 
of East Africa prepare for the chase by passing a 
night with their wives on a kind of ant-lull, of 
which they believe that the female elephant, makes 
use to feed her young one. On the day of the 
hunt a dance is held, and they make certain marks 
on their forearms. The huntei buries Liu* tiunk 
and cuts oil'the end of the tail; the latter lie lolls 
up in palm leaves and puts in his b:u r ; until he 
next goes to the chase this hag must leniain in his 
wife’s care ; she also has a right- to purchase some¬ 
thing with the proceeds of the sale of tilt* ivory ; ii 
the hunter quairelied w itli her, Ins next- hunt would 
be unlucky (Miss. Gath 1874,44). The Amaxosas 
oiler a sacrifice after killing an elephant (Shaw, 
Story of my Mission, ]>. 452) ; the lnur on the end 
of the tail is lmng at the entrance to the eat t le-fold ; 
the end of the car and the trunk are cut. oil and 
buried, the tusks are taken out, and no use is made 
of the remainder (Kay, 'Travels, p. 138). According 
to another authority, excuses are made and the 
elephant is appealed to during the chase not to 
crush his pursuers (Lichtenstein, Tran Is, i. 254), 
and the tusks are sent to the king (ib. p. 270). 
The Hottentot hunter must sacrifice a sheep or 
some other small animal, and none but lie may 
partake of its flesh ; any one, on the ol her hand, 
may eat of the slain elephant (Zts. Grog. Ges. 
Thur. vi. 42). The Wanyamwezis seek to pi opitiate 
the dead elephant by "burying bis legs, and the 
Amaxosas inter with the end of the trunk a few of 
the articles which they buy with the proceeds of 
the ivory (Golden Bough 2 , ii. 400). In India the 
elephant is the representative of Ganesa, who is 
also figured with the head of this animal ; and 
in later Hinduism the earth is supported by eight, 
elephants. Some elephants can fly through the 
air, and all have in their frontal lobes niagh jewels. 
Touching an elephant is a chastity-test, and the 
hairs of its tail serve as amulets (Crooke, ii. 238- 
241). According to one account, the world rests 
upon an elephant (Tylor, i. 365). Tn West 
Africa, elephants winch destroy plantations arc 
regarded as wizards, and feared (Wilson, West 
Africa, p. 164). On the Congo the end of an 
elephant’s tail is used as a sceptre (Int. Arch. xvii. 
103). According to the Talmud (ll e rdkhdth, 51b), 
it is a bad omen to dream ol an elephant. For 
elephant myths see de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 
91-94, cf. 77. See also ‘ Earth-carrier,’ above. 

Fish.—Although sacred fish are not uncommon, 
a fish-god seems to be a somewhat rare pheno¬ 
menon. Dagon is often regarded as a fish-god 
(but see EBi, s.v. ‘ Dagon ’), but it is certain that 
he had a human head and hands; possibly his 
body was scaly, or he had the tail of a fish ; for 
that he was a fish-god seems certain from the fact 
that his worshippers wore fish skins (JUS xiv. 104, 
quot. Menant, Glypt. Or. ii. 63). A figure probably 
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intended for, at any rate regarded as, Artemis 
Kurynome was depicted with a fish’s tail (de Visser, 
Gotter, p. 187 ; cf. Parnell, Cults, ii. 52*2), and there 
were sacred fish in the temples of Apollo and 
Aphrodite at Myra and Hierapolis, which raises 
a presumption of a fish cult (de Visser, pp. 177-178 ; 
cf. p. 163). Atargatis is said to have had sacred 
fish in a pool at Askelon, which were fed daily and 
never eaten ; according to another account, they 
were the food of the priests. From Xenophon 
(Anab. I. iv. 9) we learn that the fish of Chalus 
were regarded as gods; and llyginus tells us that 
the Syrians looked on fish as iioly, and abstained 
from eating them (EBi, s.v. ‘Fish’; for fish tabus 
see W. K. Smith, p. 292ft'.). In modern days fish 
are sometimes sacred in India, where they also 
play a considerable part in folklore, often serving 
as fife-indexes. They likewise form the favourite 
food of bhiits (ghosts). Varuna rides on a fish, and 
Vishnu had a fish-avatar (Crooke, i. 243, ii. 156, 
253f.). The ‘Small People’of Cornwall hate the 
smell of fish (Hunt, Popular Romances of the West' 6 , 
109). According to the Talmud, fish eaten in the 
month of Nisan are conducive to leprosy ( Pesahtm , 
1126). Iranian mythology likewise has the kara 
fish which guards the white Horn ( Yasht , xiv. 29, 
xvi. 7; Bundahishn, xviii. 3-6, xxiv. 13), as well 
as the ‘ ox-fish,’ ‘ which exists in all seas,’ and whose 
cry makes ‘all fish become pregnant, and all 
noxious water-creatures cast (heir young’ (Bunda- 
hi'din, xix. 7). Fish are kept in parts of Wales to 
give orades. Most of the South African Bantus 
Mill neither eat nor touch fish, giving as their 
leason that fish aie snakes (Fritsch, JJrei Jahre , 
p. 338). Other fish tabus are found in various 
parts of Africa {Internal. A rihir fur Ethnographic, 
xvu. 128). Among the Yezidis only the lowest 
classes are said to eat fish (lladger, The. Nestorians 
and their Ritual, p. 117) In North Araean fish 
may not. be eaten at harvest time (JAI ii. 240), 
and piegnant women are forbidden them in Servia 
{Globus, xxxiii. 349), thus reversing the teaching 
ol the Talmud, which especially recommends 
them to women in this condition (Kethiibim, 
61 a). 

The economic importance of fish makes it natural 
that fishermen often propitiate them. In Peru 
sardines are said to have neon worshipped in one 
region, skate in another, dogfish in anotner, anti so 
on, according to the species t hat was most plentiful 
{Golden Bough'*, ii. 41<>). Many tribes do not burn 
the bones of fish, because if they did the fish could 
not rise from the dead (ib.). The Thlmkets pay 
special respect to the first salmon which they take, 
and many other tabus are observed {ib. p. 411 f. ; 
for tieatment of the first fish see also S6billot, 
Pol Id ore des Pet hears, pit. 131, 254, 256). In the 
/Kgean, saenfices are still made to the melanurus 
(Walpole, Memoirs, p. 286; cf. Pliny, XXXII. ii.). 
in other cases magical eciemonies are resot fed to 
in order to secure a good catch. In the tjueen 
Charlotte Islands the lisli are strung on a rope 
with feathers as charms, and put on the top of a 
pole stuck in the bed of the river. One of the tribe 
is banished to the mountains during the fishing 
season, and may not have a fire or communicate 
with the tribe, or the fish will leave the river 
{Mission Life, v. 103). In .lahim, New' Guinea, the 
fishermen may not be mentioned, no noise may be 
in.iiie in the village, and women and children must 
remain at a distance from the fishers (Zts. Geog. 
Ge.s Thar. xii. 95). In New Caledonia for one 
kind of fish appeal is directed to ancestral spirits 
in the sacred wood; offerings are made there, 
and when the men go into the water, the women 
extinguish all fires but one; then they perform 
a dance, and silence follows. For the sardine a 
stone wrapped in dried twigs is taken to the 


cemetery and put at the toot of a post and two 
sorcerers perform ceremonies {Miss. Cath. 1SS0, 
239). In some countries a fish is sacrificed for 
success in fishing (S4billot, op. cit. p. 116; 
Krassoff, Pen pic Zyriane, p. 101), 

The Ottawas held that the souls of the dead 
passed into lisli {Rcl. des Jes. 1667, p. 12; cf. ‘soul- 
animals,’ p. 493). In Japan the earthquake is ex- 

f dained as the result of the movements of a great 
ish in the sea or under the land (Natur, 1878, p. 
551). In the Middle Ages the same explanation was 
given in Europe (Mone, Anzeiger, viii. 614). Fish 
are found as totems in South Africa (Fritsch, 
Eingcborcncn, p. 153), Alaska (Trimmer, Yukon 
Terr. p. 109), and among the American Indians 
(Frazer, Tot. p. 4, etc.). Myths of fish descent 
are also found {ib. p. 6). For fish myths see de 
Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 331-353 ; for the crab, 
i6. pp. 354-359. 

Fly.—In Greek mythology both Zeus and Apollo 
had names connecting them with flies, hut it is 
doubtful whether either of them can properly be 
termed a fly-god; for the appeal to the god was 
that he would keep flies from inteifermg with 
a sacrifice (Faraell, Cults, l. 45). It. is equally 
uncertain whether Beelzebub, whose name is 
commonly translated ‘ Lord of Flies,’ had any 
connexion with them. In Africa, however, there 
seems to he a real fly-god. Flies are kept m a 
temple (Beecham, Ashantec, p. 177). The Kal- 
muks regard the fly as a soul-animal and never 
kill it {JAI i. 401). In North Germany it is held 
to be unlucky to kill the last flies, and any one 
who keeps one alive through the winter will re¬ 
ceive a sum of money (Bartsch, Hagen, ii. 186). 
In Greece the ‘brazen 11 y’ was one of the names of 
‘Blind Man’s Buff’ (Bollux, 0 no mast ikon, ix. 123); 
it is knowui as the ‘Blind Fly’ in Italy {Folklore, 
xi. 261) and North India {Panjdb NQ, iv. 199). In 
the latter country it is a lucky omen for a fly to 
fall into the ink-well (Crooke, ii. 257). According 
to the A\eatn (Vendidad, vii. 2, viii. 71), the demon 
of death assumes the shape of a fly. For Jewish 
legends concerning flies, see Ivrauss, JE v. 42i f. 

Fowl.—The cock is one ol the most important 
sacrificial victims (for Africa see hit. Arch. xvii. 
145-148), and has probably replaced larger and more 
valuable animals in many cases, hi some of the 
Bantu tribes the men abstain from eating domestic 
fowls {JAI xix. 279). The Araucanians do not eat 
the domestic fowl, because they regard it as a 
transformed man (Bol. hist. Geog. Argent, xv. 740). 
Fowls are also tabu in East Africa and Abyssinia 
{Globus, xxxiii. 78). A refusal to eat eggs is more 
widely found, but does not necessarily point to a 
tabu of the fowl ; abstinence from milk in the same 
way does not imply a tabu of cattle. 

'j’lie cock figures in spring ceremonies in Europe; 
in Schiermonnikoog a green branch is fastened at 
the top of the May-pole, and on it is hung a basket 
containing a live cock (NQ, 8th Her. x. 194). In 
the same way at Defynog boys put the figure of a 
cock at the top of a rod ami carried it round on the 
eve of the first day of May (Moutqom. Coll. xvii. 
268). The cock is one of the forms in which the 
corn-spirit is supposed to appear {Golden Bough*, 
ii. 266). The cock is sometimes used in the ex¬ 
pulsion of evils (ib. ii. 103). Modern Jew's sacrifice 
a white cock on 1 he eve of the Day of Atonement 
(ib. p. 109; cl. p. 25). We may probably interpret 
in the same sense the numerous European customs 
in which a cock or hen is hunted or beaten (Folk¬ 
lore, xi. 250, 251; RIIR xxxviii. 341); connected 
w’ith these customs is the name ol the ‘ lilind lien’ 
used in parts of Europe for ‘ Blind Man’s Buff.’ 
These customs frequently re-appeur in wedding 
ceremonies, perhaps with the same meaning. The 
eating of a cock (Tradition, iv. 364; Anthropologic, 
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iii. 552 ; Bavaria ., i. 390 ; Russische Revue , xii. 209, 
etc.) limy be a fertility charm ; and in like mariner 
a cock and hen were carried before a bridal couple 
on their wedding day among the Jews of the 
Talmudic period ( Gittin , 57 a ; for other Jewish 
beliefs concerning fowls see JE iv. 139, vi. 344). 
Occasionally a dance is performed in which fowls 
are imitated ( Bavaria , I. i. 394, il. i. 317 ; Prohle, 
Harzbilder, p. 8 , etc.). In many of the games with 
fowls the successful player is termed the ‘ king.’ 

Sometimes witches are believed to take the form 
of cocks, and, according to the Talmud, the demons 
had (cock’s feet (P/rakhoth, 6 a); in Holland a coek 
put in a vessel over the lire is burnt to ashes to 
overcome the devil ( Globus , xxvii. 195). The cock 
scares demons and ghosts (cf. Hamlet, I. i. J49— 
155), and witches are obliged to return from their 
Sabbat when the cock crows (cf. art. Satanism). 
It is universally held to be a bad omen for a hen to 
crow like a cock ; the remedy is to kill it; some¬ 
times it is also thrown over the house top. The 
crowing of a red cock is held in Germany to 
betoken that a lire will break out in the building 
on which it is perched ; the same belief is found 
in China (Matignon, Superstition , p. 43). The 
cock is used in various magical ceremonies in 
China. When a boy is named at the beginning of 
his sixth year, two priests push a cock backwards 
and forwards through a wooden cylinder ( Zool. 
Garten , 1900, 70). On the coilin of a Chinaman 
whose body is being brought home is a white cock 
in a basket. One of the three souls is buried with 
the corpse, but it has to be caught; it can find no 
rest, till the grave is covered with earth ; the cock 
is to show the soul itH way back to the body ( ib. 
71) For folk-tales and myths of fowls Hue de 
Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 278-291. 

Fox.—Dionysus had the surname of Rassarcus, 
not, probably, because his worship coalesced with 
that of an eailiei iox-deity, but because as lord of 
the vine lie protects the vineyards against the little 
foxes [(HR x. 21 ). A fox-god wan also known in 
America (Muller, Ur relief, p. 320). Among the 
Chiriguanos it seems to be a soul-animal (Lcttrcs 
tdif. vni. 335). In Europe it is one of the forms in 
Mhieh the corn-spirit appears [Golden Bough , ii. 
283) ; it was also burnt m some of the annual fires. 
A fox tabu is touml at Inishkea [Proc. R. Irish 
Acad iii. 631). 

At the (Vrealin at Rome foxes were set on fire 
and hunted about the circus, but it seems probable 
that they were originally driven over the fields 
(Fowler, Rom. Best. p. 77 f.); Liebrecht draws 
attention to the similarity between this custom 
and the incident in the Samson story [Zur Volksk. 
i. 201 O'. ; Frazer, Pans. iv. 178 ). In Finnic 
mythology tin* aurora is known as the light of the 
fox (Grimm, Reinhart Fuchs , p. xxxi). In China 
and among the Eskimos the fox is a wer-animal 
who appears in the shape of a beautiful woman 
and seduces the youths [Arch. A nth. v. 135; Rink, 
Eskimoiske Sagen, Nos. 16, 18). The same belief 
exists in Japan, where some families are noted for 
their ownership of foxes (see ‘ Possession,’ above), 
and others refuse to intermarry with t hem on the 
ground of their magical powers (Chamberlain, 
Things Jap., s.v. ‘Fox’). The fox is the hero of 
a number of Japanese tales ( Globus , xxi. 332). 
In Schleswig-Holstein a procession with a fox 
in a basket takes place in summer, and presents 
are collected (Schiitze, ldiotikon , iii. 165). To the 
fox is sometimes attributed the production of 
Easter eggs [Globus, xxxiv. 59). The name of 
the fox is sometimes tabu [Golden Bough 7 , i. 454). 
As an ominous animal the Lithuanians regard it 
as inauspicious (Tettau und Temnie, Volkssagen, 
p. 280); but in Masuren and Siebenburgen the 
opposite view is taken (T'oppen, p. 77; Haltrich, 


viii. 4). For folk-tales and myths of the fox see 
de Gubernatis, Zool, Myth. ii. 121-142. 

Frog, toad.—In more than one European country 
the frog and the toad are hardly, if at all, distin¬ 
guished; they may therefore be treated together. 
That this confusion is found in the New World 
seems clear from the association of the toad with 
rain, exactly as the frog is, justifiably, associated 
with water in Europe. In Ceylon tne frog was 
held to be the undermost of the supporters of the 
earth ; on its back was a turtle, then a serpent, 
then a giant; and lie upholds the world [Miss. Her. 
xviii. 385). In South America the Chibchas gave 
the frog a place among their divinities, and had an 
annual ceremony in connexion with the calendar, 
in which the frog figured (Bollaert, Researches, 
p. 49; Dorman, Prim. Sup. p. 256). Among the 
Araucanians of Chile the ‘land toad’ was called 
the lord of the waters [ib.). In the mythology of 
the Iroquois it is told how all the water was origin¬ 
ally collected in the body of a huge frog, by pierc¬ 
ing which Ioskcha formed rivers and lakes [Rel. 
des Jts. 1636, p. 102). A similar story is told by 
the Micmacs (Leland, Algonquin Leg. p. 114), and 
the Australian blacks have Deluge legendB in 
which the blood is caused by the bursting of a 
water-swallowing frog (Brough Smyth, i. 429, 477). 
Among the Wends the frog is believed to bring 
newborn children ; with this may be compared 
the Sea Dayak belief that the goddess Salampandai 
takes the form of a frog; if a frog comes into a 
house, sacrifice is ollered to it and it is released ; 
Salampandai is held to make the children, and a 
frog is seen near a house when a child is born 
[JRAS, S.B. vii. 146; Schulenburg, Wend. Volk- 
stum, i. 94). 

In Bohemia, children are believed to hop about 
the meadows in the form of frogs (Floss, Kind 7 , i. 
12); with this may be connected the Brandenburg 
belief that, a woman who digs up a toad will soon 
bear a child [Zts. Ver. Volksk. i. 189). A Shan 
tribe, the Wa, believes itself to be descended from 
tadpoles [Asiatic Q. Rev., 3rd ser. i. 140). The 
Bahnars of Indo-China respect the frog, holding 
that one of their ancestors took that form [Miss. 
Cath. 1893, 140,143), and in this shape he is believed 
to guard their fields. The Karens of Burma ex¬ 
plain eclipses by saying that a frog iH devouring 
the moon (ib. 1877, 455). 

We have seen that the frog is associated with 
water. Like the Araucanians, the Orinoco Indians 
held the frog to be the lord of the waters, and feared 
to kill it even when ordered to do so ; they kept it 
under a pot and beat it in time of drought (Golden 
Bough 7 , i. 103; Blanco, Conversion del Piritu, 
p. 63). The Newars of Nepal worship the fiog, 
which is associated with the demi-gou Nagas m 
the control of rain. A sacrifice of rice, ghi, and 
other objects is made to it in October ( Golden 
Bough 7 , i. 104; cf. Latham, i. 83, who says 
August). Water is also poured over a frog in 
India, or a frog is hung with open mouth on a 
bainlioo, to bring rain (Crooke, i. 73, ii. 256). 

In Queensland, British Columbia, and Europe, 
frogs are also associated with the procuring of rain 
(GB 2 , loc. eit.), and among the Bhils (Bombay 
Gaz. IX. i. 355), etc. ; in the Malay Peninsula the 
swinging of a frog is said to have caused heavy 
rain and the destruction of a kampong ( JRAS , S.B. 
iii. 88). The toad is sometimes regarded as a 
tutelary deity in Europe (de Gubernatis, Zool. 
Myth. ii. 380). The Tacullies of British Columbia 
are said to have no gods, but say, ‘ The toad hears 
me’ (Maclean, Twenty-fve Years, p. 265). The 
Caribs are recorded to have had idols in the form 
of toads (Sprengel, Auswahl , i. 43). In some parts 
of Germany the toad is regarded as a household 
geniuB (Zts. Ver. Volksk. i. 189 ; MS notes). With 
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this compare the belief of the Roumanians that 
killing a frog or toad is an omen that the killer 
will murder his mother (Zts. Oest. Volksk. iii. 373). 
In accordance with this belief, the frog and toad 
are spared ( Folklore, xi. 240, 241; Brandenburgia, 
viii. 418; Wiedemann, Ehsten, 454; Russwurra, 
§ 356, etc.). On the other hand, they are regarded 
aH witches (FLJ v. 198 ; Haltrich, Zur Volksk. vii. 
4; Miillenhof, Sagen, i. 212; Ilolzmaier, Osiliana, 
p. 37). Accordingly they are often killed (Zts. Ver. 
Volksk. i. 182; Rolland, Fauns pop. iii. 49 f.; 
cf. Devonshire Assoc, xxviii. 63). For magical 
purposes they were killed at certain times of the 
year (Wuttke, Der Ahergl. n. 95 ; Rolland, op. cit. 
iii. 54). In Zoroastrianism frogs and toads are evil 
animals, and are to be killed { Vendidad, xiv. 5); 
and in Armenia the frog causes warts (a belief 
found also in the United States) and makes the 
teeth fall out (Abeghian, Armenischer Vollcsglaubc, 
30 f.). To cure these warts, meat must be stolen, 
rubbed on the excrescences, and buried; as the 
meat decays, the wart will disappear. 

In a Mexican festival one of the ceremonies con¬ 
sisted in a dance round the images of the Tlalocs 
placed in a pond alive with frogs and snakes, one 
of which eacn dancer had to eat during the dance. 
More definite was the belief of the Choctaws, who 
assigned to the king of the frogs and other aquatic 
animals the function of initiating the rain makers 
(Miss. Keg. 1820, 408). We may put down to the 
same idea the belief of the Guaranis that if a frog 
enters a boat one of the* occupants will die (Ituiz de 
Montoya, Conquista, § 12). The southern Slavs 
attribute a magical influence to the name of the 
frog, which may not be mentioned before a small 
child (Krauss, Sitte, 549). The precious jewel in 
the head of the toad is mentioned by Shakespeare 
(vis You Like It, n. i. 13 f.); a similar belief is 
found in Germany (Germania, vii. 435). For 
myths and folk-tales of the frog and toad, see de 
Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 371-379, 379-384. 

Goat.—In Greek mythology the goat was associ¬ 
ated at Argos with the cult of Hera; youths threw 
spears at a she-goat, and he who struck her got her 
as a prize (Farnell, Cults , i. 189), exactly as in 
modern Europe many animals are shot at, struck 
at blindfold, or otherwise gamed for ( Folklore , xi. 
25). The custom was explained by a myth that 
Hera had once fled to the woods and the animal 
revealed her hiding-place. The goat was usually a 
prohibited animal in the cult of Athene, but was 
once a year sacrificed on the Acropolis (Farnell, 
Cults , i. 290); it has been suggested that the mgis 
(which see) was simply the skin of the victim. 
Alyo<pdyos is found among the titles of Zeus, and 
there is a myth in which the animal figures as the 
work of Zeus ; he is called a lyloxos, just as Dionysus 
is termed /xeXdvaiyis (‘wearer of the black goat¬ 
skin ’); in spite of the connexion of alyls, etc., with 
the wind, the original epithet was probably con¬ 
nected with the goat (ib. p. 100). In the worship 
of Brauronian Artemis, a worshipper sacrificed a 
goat, ‘ calling it his own daughter ’ (i&. ii. 436)— 
possibly a trace of human sacrifice. In Sparta 
a goat was sacrificed to Artemis before charging 
the enemy; at Aiigina torches attached to the 
horns of goats are said to have scared away 
invaders (cf. Liebrecht, Zur Volksk. p. 261), and 
in Attica 500 she-goats were a thank-offering for 
Marathon (Farnell, ii. 449 f.). Aphrodite is the 
‘rider on the goat’ (ib. 684), probably because it 
was her sacred animal. 

At Rome goats were sacrificed at the Lupercalia, 
and youths clad themselves in the skins of the 
victims. After feasting they ran round the base 
of the Palatine, striking with thongs of goatskin 
the women whom they encountered, or who offered 
themselves to their blows (Fowler, Rom. Fest. 


p. 311). The Flamen Dialis was forbidden to touch 
a goat, and it was excluded from tho cult of 
Jupiter (i&. p. 313). For the goat see also Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Aberglaube,’ p. 2. 

Dionysus was believed to assume the form of a 
goat (Golden Bough 3 , ii. 165), probably as a divinity 
of vegetation. Many minor divinities like Pan, 
Silenus, the Satyrs, iVuns, etc., either are in goat 
form or have some part of their body taken from 
the goat, and they are all more or less woodland 
deities. In similar fashion, the devil is commonly 
believed, in Europe, to have one foot in the form of 
a goat’B hoof ; and throughout mcdhcvul demon¬ 
ology the goat is associated with Satan and with 
witches ; while at the Sabbat the Evil One fre¬ 
quently was believed to assume the form of a goat. 
In Northern Europe, the wood-spirits Eeshi are 
believed to have the horns, ears, and legs of goats, 
and the goat is a form in which the corn-spirit is 
supposed to appear (Golden Bough' 1 , ii. 271, 291). 
In the 17th cent, the Circassian Tatars olleied a 
goat on St. Elias day, a date on which the lamb 
is also offered in some parts. After proving the 
victim to be worthy, they drew its skin over its 
ears and hung it upon a pole ; the flesh was then 
cooked, and consumed by men and women to¬ 
gether; the men then pruned to the skin, and the 
women left them to their hiandy and deletions 
(Strauss, Raise, p. 116). In Africa the Bijagos 
are said to have the goat as their principal divinity ; 
on the Massa ltiver the goat is kept as a tntehuy 
deity. It is sometimes regarded as the resting- 
place of the souls of the dead (Int. Arch. xvii. 104). 
The king of San Salvador was believed to have 
deposited his soul in a goat during his lifetime 
(Golden Boughr, iii. 407 ; Bastian, Fctiseh, p. 12), 
and possibly this belief explains the position of 
the ‘ goat of the law ’ which Soynux saw' near Old 
Calabar (Aus West-Africa, l. ln(>). 

The name of the goat is tabu in the Sundu 
Islands (Golden Bough' 2 , i. 462). The animal itself 
is similarly hedged round in South Africa (Galton, 
1'ravels, p. 84), Madagascar (v. Gennep, Tabou, 
p. 238), and in West Africa (Int. Arch., lor. rit.). 
The goat is tabu to some of the. Bechuanas (Mac¬ 
kenzie, Daydawn , p. 65n.) [‘Bushmen’ in the text 
should he corrected to ‘Bechuanas’], who believe 
that to look upon it would render them impure, as 
well as cause them undefined uneasiness; it does 
not, however, appear to be a totem. If a goat 
climbs on the roof of a house, it is speared at once, 
because it would bewitch the owmer if it w r ere not 
put to death (Mackenzie, Ten Years, p. 392). The 
antipathy, therefore, depends on its association with 
wizards. The goat is an important sacrificial 
animal, especially in Africa (Int. Arch. xvii. 136). 
In Athens it was excluded from the Acropolis, but 
once a year it was driven in for a sacrifice (Golden 
Bough 1 , ii. 314). Frazer conjectures that the goat 
was originally a representative of Athene. 

From the Jewish custom of sending a goat into 
the wilderness laden with the sins of the people 
(see ‘Scapegoat,’ above, and art. Azazkl), has been 
derived tne name for the whole class of animated 
beings so employed in the expulsion of evils (Golden 
Bough 2 , iii. lOlff.)- The goal itself is the animal 
employed by the Eolos (Vial, Lcs Loins, p. 12) in 
West Africa (Burdo, Niger, p. 182) and in Uganda 
(Ashe, Two Kings , p. 320). In Tibet a human 
scapegoat is dressed m a goat’s skin ; be is kicked 
anti cuffed, and sent aw r ay after the people have 
confessed their sins (South Am. Miss. Mag. xiv. 
112 ). 

The Karens of Burma attribute eclipses to the 
fact that wild goats are eating the luminary; 
they make a noise to drive them away (Miss. Cath. 
1877, 455). 

In Europe the goat appears in processions and 
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other functions at Christmas, the Carnival, etc. 
(Mannhardt, Anti/ce Wald- u. Fe.ldkulte, 184 ft'., 
197). In Bohemia it is thrown from the church 
in September (Mannhardt, Myth. Forsch. 1C3 n.), 
hut this apparent association with the harvest may 
he late; lor in YVendisli parts the date was .July 
25th (Kosclie, Character, iv. 481) In Transylvania 
a goat dance is performed at weddings, probably as 
a fertility charm (Mannhardt, Myth. Forsch. 198). 
For the same reason, perhaps, the goat is given to 
the patents of the bride in Bulgaria, where, as in 
the tipper Palatinate, it tonus the recognized dish 
(Ant/crop. ii. 587 ; Schonwerth, Ans tier Ober- 
pfalz , i. 98; cf. 342). Among the Matabele of 
South Africa the husband gives the bridesmaids 
ft goat to eat (,/AJ win 84) In the Vosges the 
younger sister who marries first must give her 
elder sister a white goat (MHusnic, i 454). 

* The goat ’ is one of the names by which the ‘ blind 
man ’ in Blind Man's Bull' is known ( Folklore , xi. 
261). For myt hs and folk-tales of the goat see de 
(lubernatis, Zool. Myth. i. 401-428. 

Goose. The goose was one of the animals which 
were tabu to the Britons (Ciesar, de Bello Call. v. 
xu.). The Norsemen also refused to eat it (Life of 
Bede, ch. xxxvi.). At Great Crosby it is still re¬ 
garded as tabu (Arch. lien. iii. 233). But, on the 
other hand, it. is not infrequently eaten with mole 
or less ceremony. The Michaelmas goose is cer¬ 
tainly a very old custom. The bird is hunted or 
killed in various parts of Europe ( Folklore . xi. 253; 
for ceremonial eating see p. 259). In China two 
red geese are given to the newly married ; the 
explanation oft'oied is that they aie faithful to each 
other, as human beings should be (Zool. Garten, 
1900, p. 76). The goose is also a gift, to the newly 
married at Moscow (Anthrop. iv. 324); it has per¬ 
haps in some cases taken the place of the swan 
(see below). The Mandans and Minnetarees made 
their goose medicine ; the dance was to remind the 
wild geese, which then prepared to migrate, that 
they had had plenty of good food all the summer, 
ami to entreat, them to return m tin* spring 
(Boiler, Indians, p. 145). There were sacied geese 
in the Capitol and in Greek temples (de Visser, 
Cotter , p. 175). In medheval times, the goose, like 
the goat (see above), was associated with witches 
who frequently used these buds as vehicles fo 
carry them to the Sabbat. For myths and folk¬ 
tales of the goose, swan, and duck, see de Guber- 
natis, Zool Myth. ii. 307-319. 

Hare.—Although the hare is one of the most 
important animals in the belief and practice of the 
uncultured, it cannot bo said that it is anywhere 
regarded as divine, unless it. be among the Kal- 
muks, who call it Sakyamuni (the Buddha), and say 
that on earth the hare allowed himself to be eaten 
by a starving man, and was in reward raised to the 
moon, where they profess to see him (Crooke, 
ii. 50). The connexion of the hare with the moon 
is also found in Mexico (Sahagun, vii. 2) and South 
Africa, where the Hottentots tell the story of how 
death came into the world, and explain it by a 
mistake made by the hare in taking a message 
from the moon (Merensky, Beitraye., p. 86 ; Bleek, 
Reynard the Fox, pp. 69-74). In North America, 
all the Algonquin tribes had as their chief deity 
a Great Hare (see ‘Cult’ above) to whom they 
went at death; lie lived in the east, or, according 
to some accounts, in the north. In his anthropo¬ 
morphized form he was known as Manibosho, 
Nanabojou, Michalxm or Messou (Brinton, Myths*, 
p. 193). In one aspect he is a culture hero, who 
teaches to the Indians the medicine dance and the 
arts of life; in another aspect he is a buffoon, who 
tries his magic art on various animals and fails 
ludicrously. In a New England Flood legend the 
survivors took a hare with them to the mountain I 


on which they found refuge, and learnt of the as¬ 
suaging of the w r aters by its non-return (JoRselyn, 
Account, p. 134). 

The name of the hare is frequently tabu (Kuss- 
wurin, Kibovolk, § 358; Holzmaier, (Jsiliana, 
p. 105; FLJ v. 190; Brit. Ass. Ethnog. Surrey 
Rep. [Toronto Meeting], 353; Grimm, Dent. Myth. 
cxxiv ; GB 2 i. 457). ft is unlucky to kill the hare 
(Folklore , xi. 240) or eat its flesh (Lyde, Asian 
Mystery , p. 191 ; Dussaud, Hist, de.s Nosniris , 
p. 93; Globus, xxxiii. 349; Ausland, lxiv, 58, 
etc.). There is a wide-spread belief that liare-lip 
is caused if a pregnant woman puts her foot in 
a bale's form. 

Like many other animals, the hare is hunted 
annually at many places ( Foil lore, m 1.2, xi. 250 ; 
Mon. Sol. Ant. France, iv. 109; Mtlusme, i 115; 
(his I’o/ls/eren, \ in. 42), and sometimes eaten 
ritually (Foil,loir, xi. 259). Sometimes the hare 
is offered to the parish priest (Ann. Sue. Em. 
Flandre., 5th ser. i. 436; Foil lore, iii. 4411.). 
The liare is more especially associated with Easter 
(Folklore, iii. 442), and is said on the Continent to 
lay Easter eggs (Das Kluster, vii. 928 ; S< hiveiz. 
Arch. Vollsl. i. 115). It is one of the animals in 
whose form eakes are made at Christmas (Bartsch, 
Saifat, ii. 227 ; Ivolbe, Hessische Vulhssittcn, p. 7 ; 
Curtze, Volksubcrl. p. 441), Among the Slavs hare- 
catching is a similar game to Blind Mail’s Buff 
(Tetznei, p. 86). In Swabia it is said that chil- 
dmi come fiom the hale’s nest, (Mannhaidt, Germ. 
My then, p. 410) The hare is said to change its 
sex every year (Liebreeht, Zur YolksKundc, p. 362). 

The hare is almost universally regarded as an 
unlucky animal ; w hen a Kalmuk sees one, he 
utters a ery and stnkes a blow in the air (JA1 
i. 401). 'fhe Hottentots kill it, though they do 
not eat it (Zts. Geog. Gcs. Thur. vi. 42). Its 
appearance in a village is thought to betoken lire, 
both in England and Germany (MS notes; Gioli- 
maiin, Aberql. 375; Am Urgioll, in. 107 ; Zts. 
Ver. f. Vo/ksk. x. 209). In Oesel it is sometimes 
of good omen (Holzmaier, p. 43). Fiobably the 
association of hares with witches is in part re¬ 
sponsible for the hare’s evil augury. In Gothland 
the so-called milk-hare is a bundle of lags and 
chips of wood ; if is believed to cause, cows to give 
bloody milk (Globus, xxni. 47). On the other 
hand, hares’ heads are found on the gables in the 
Tyrol, probably as a protection against witchcraft 
(rteyl, p. 156); a hare’s foot is a counter charm 
against witchcraft (Hone, Tablcbook, iii. 674). 
Among the American negroes, in like manner, a 
most, lucky charm is the left hind foot of a rabbit 
caught jumping over a grave in the dark of the 
moon by a red-haired, cross-eyed negro. It is also 
to be noted that the rabbit is one of the chief 
figures in the folk-tales of the negroes of the 
southern United States, wftiere be outwits 4 Brer 
Wolf’ and all ot.liei animals (Harris, Uncle Remus, 
his Songs and his Sayings; Nights with Uncle. 
Remus, etc.). The hare is one of the forms be¬ 
lieved to be assumed by the corn-Rpirit (Golden 
Bough?, ii. 269). F’or myths and folk-tales of the 
hare see de Gubcrnatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 76-82. 

Hawk,—A eeoiding to the Gallinomeros of Cali¬ 
fornia, the hawk flew in the coyote’s face in the 
primeval darkness; apologies ensued, and the pair 
together made the sun, put it in its place, and 
Ret, it on fire (Bancroft, iii. 85). According to the 
Yocuts, the haw T k, crow, and duck were alone in 
the world, which was covered with water ; the tw r o 
former created the mountains from the mud brought 
up by the latter (ib. p. 124). 

The most important area for the cult of the hawk 
seems to lie North Borneo (JAI xxxi. 173 IF.). The 
Kenvahs will neither kill nor eat it. They address 
it, as they do anything regarded in its spiritual 
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aspect, by prefixing ‘ Balli ’ to its name ; they 
always observe its movements with keen interest, 
and formally consult it before leaving home for 
distant parts. The rites are very elaborate, and, 
if successful, secure that the hawks which gave the 
omens serve as tutelary deities during absence. 
After a war expedition, pieces of the flesh of slain 
enemies are set out as a thank-ottering to Balli 
Flaki for his guidance and protection. The hawk’s 
aid is sought before agricultural operations are 
entered upon, and a wooden image of a hawk with 
its wings extended is put up before a new house. 
During the formal consultation of the hawk, 
women may not be present; but they keep in 
their sleeping-places wooden images with a few 
hawk’s feathers in them, which serve magical 
purposes during illness. In this tribe the hawk 
seems to be regarded as a messenger of the 
Supreme God, Balli Penyalong; but the thanks 
seem to he ottered to the birds exclusively. The 
Kayans have gone some distance in anthropo¬ 
morphizing the hawk, though they still retain the 
idea that it is the servant of the Supreme God ; 
they appeal to it for help, but if they get no reply, 
they transfer their prayer to Laki Tenangan. The 
hawk-god, Laki Neho, is described as living in a 
house at the top of a tree; but the individual 
hawk iH still of importance. Among the Sea 
Dayaks the hawk-god, Singalang llurong, has be¬ 
come completely anthropomorphized, lie is the 

S od of war, hut they say that lie never leaves his 
ouse; consequently, though they take other bird 
omens, they do not regard the hawk as his 
messenger. He is the god of omens, clearly 
developed from a divine hawk species, and, as 
such, is the ruler of the omen birds ; a trace of his 
hawk nature is found in the belief that, though he 
put on the form of an Iban to attend a feast, he 
flew away in hawk form at the end ol it, when he 
took oil* his coat. It is instructive to note that in 
the opinion of the I bans there are only thirty-three 
of each kind of ominous lurd, though all are re¬ 
spected because of the impossibility of distinguish¬ 
ing ominous from non-ominous individuals of the 
same species. 

In Madagascar (v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 261) various 
species of hawk are ominous. Some Sakalava 
families regard one species as sacred and bury it. 
In Imerina prayers are addressed to it, ami por¬ 
tions of the wing, leg, or body serve as charms. 
One tribe is called by the name of a species of 
hawk, and the hawk is its emblem. The omens 
given by hawks are good or had, according to the 
species. 

In America the Kailtas held that when a man 
died his soul was carried to spirit-land by a little 
bird ; if he had been a wicked man, the burden of 
his sins enabled a haw k to overtake the bird and 
devour the soul (Bancroft, iii. 624). 

Tn Kurope the hawk is regarded as lucky; in 
Baden one kind is kept or allowed to nest on the 
house; its presence is thought to avert a flash of 
lightning; m Bohemia a kind of hawk is regarded 
as a luck-bringing bird (Mone, Anzeiger, vii. 430; 
Grohmann, Aberglaube , No. 459). Like the owl 
and the hat, it is sometimes nailed on the doors of 
stables (Mdlusine, viii. 21). For hawk myths see 
de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 92-94. 

Horse.—In Greek cult there was at Col onus a 
common altar to Poseidon Hippius and Athene 
Hippia (Faraell, Cults, i. 272). Artemis was also 
associated with the horse (ib. ii. 450); so, too. 
Aphrodite (ib. ii. 641), perhaps in her maritime 
character. Cronus is said to have taken the form 
of a horse, and the Illyrians sacrificed a horse to 
him (ib. i. 29). But in none of t hese cases does the 
connexion of the animal with the deity justify the 
supposition that we have to do with a lioisu-cult 


which has undergone development, except perhaps 
in the case of Poseidon. There are, however, other 
deities intimately associated with the horse, in a 
manner which makes it legitimate to suppose that 
they have undergone anthropomorphization or 
taken up earlier theozoic elements. In the cave of 
Phigttha, Demeter, according to popular tradition, 
was represented with the headi and mane of a 
horse, probably as a legacy from an older therio- 
morphic non-specialized corn-spirit (Golden Hough", 
ii. 303). In Laconia her priests weie called nu>\oi 
(de Visser, Cotter , n. 198; cf. JH, S'xiv. 138). Not 
only Poseidon but also the river-gods \\ ere, as a rule, 
conceived as taunforrn, but at Kliodes four horses 
were cast into the sea (Smith, Rel. Sem.' 2 p. 293); 
though this was interpreted as a sacrifice to the 
sun, it may have been connected with the horse 
form so commonly attributed to water-gods in 
Gaul, Scotland, and North Kurope generally 
(Teutonia, ii. 72; Black, Orkney and Shetland 
Folklore, p. 189tt'.). In Gaul we find a horse- 
goddess, Knona, whose name is derived from 
epos, ‘horse’; there are also traces of a liorse-god, 
Kudiobus (Rev. Celt. xxi. 294). Of less special¬ 
ized forms of horso-woiship traces are to he 
found in Persia, where white horses were regarded 
as holy (Herod, i. 189; Geiger, Osh ran. Knit. 350f.), 
and Teutonic regions, where theii use was re¬ 
stricted to kings, and they were kept in holy 
enclosures (Tacitus, Germ. 9, 10; Gnmm, J>rut. 
Myth.* ii. 552; Weinhold, Alin he ben, p. 47). 
Horses seem to have attained sanctity early in 
India(Crooke, ii. 204), and the cult is not unknown 
at the present day (ih. p. 208). Koda Pen, the 
horse-god of the Gouda, is a shapeless stone, like the 
tiger-god of the Waialis (Hislop, Papers , p. 51 n.). 
(For the horse in mythology see Negelein in 
Teutonia, ii. ; de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. i. 290- 
296, 330-355. For supers! iturns see Pauly-Wissow'a, 
s.v. * Aberglaube,’ p. 76). 

The horse or mare is one of the forms of the corn- 
spirit. in Kurope (Golden Rough' 2 , ii. 281), and the 
sacrifice of the October horse at, Home is usually con¬ 
nected with this idea (hut cf. Fowler, Rom. Ftst. 
pp. 248-249; see also Gruppe, Crieehisehc Culte, 
>. 839 n.). A horse race was held, and the riglit- 
land horse of the victorious team was ottered to 
Mars. Its head was cut oil and adorned with a 
string of loaves, for which the inhabitants of two 
districts contended ; its blood was caught ami used 
to fumigate the flocks in the spiing (Fowler, Rom. 
Fest. p. 241 f. ; Golden Rough 2 , u. 315 f.; cf. iii. 122). 
The head w^as fixed to the palace or the Mamilian 
tower. The custom of lixing horses’ heads to 
buildings is still common, though it does not, iollow T 
that we can explain the old custom on the same 
lines ; the modern explanation is usually that the 
skulls are intended to keep away evil influences 
(Trode, Heidenthum, iii. 210). A similar custom 
exists in Germany and other parts of Kurope of 
carving animals’, commonly lioises’, heads at the 
end of the gables (Petersen, Die Pfcrdckopfe ; Folk¬ 
lore, xi. 322, 437). The horse is very commonly 
sacrificed in the Old World ( Teutonia, ii. 90-148), 
especially in burial rites (ib. pp. 148 162). It is also 
ottered in South America (S. Amer. Miss. Mag. 
xxviii. 38). 

Processions in w hich a horse figures take place, 
commonly at Christinas, in Germany, France, and 
England ('Teutonia, loc. cil. ; Nore, Coy turn es, 
pp. 70, 72, 76, 203, 205; RHR xxxviii. 334). The 
interpretation of these customs is uncertain ; the 
German ceremonies are often brought into con¬ 
nexion with Wodan in popular belief ; a connexion 
with the corn-spirit has also been suggested; 
possibly they may he associated with a mid-win ter 
festival of the expulsion of evils, of which other 
ti .ices can be found (Panzer, Re it rag , ii. 115f.). 
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At Whitsuntide it was the custom to hold a horse 
race (Mannhardt, An tike Wald- und Feldkulte, 
pass.), to which we find a Roman parallel in the 
October race; they may probably be brought into 
connexion with the cult of vegetation. 

The horse is important as an ominous animal 
(Teutonia , ii. 15), and in modern folklore omens 
are drawn in particular from the white horse. It 
is frequently regarded as being of ill omen ( RHR 
xxxviii. 298; Grohmann, Abcrgl. Nos. 386-337) or 
a foretoken of death ; but at the same time in 
Bohemia the white horse brings good fortune to 
the house where it is stabled (id.); and in Northern 
India it is a lucky omen for a horse and his rider 
to enter a field of sugar-cane while it is being sown 
(Crooke, ii. 207). The horse, like the bull, is a 
fertility animal (lb.). If a boy is put on a horse 
immediately after his birth, Mecklenburgers think 
that he has the power of curing various maladies 
from which horses sutler (Ploss, Kind 2 , i. 74). 
Some part of the magical importance of the horso- 
shoe is perhaps derived from the horse itself. In 
Wales and Ireland are found stories of the Midas 
type ( Folklore,, xi. 234). 

Hyaena.—One of the chief centres of the hyaena- 
cult is the Wanika tribe of East Africa, fine of 
the highest ranks of their secret society is that 
ol the Kisi or hyaenas, so called from the pow'er 
of administering to suspected persons the oath by 
the hyiena, which, before the practice of burial 
was introduced, devoured the bodies of the dead. 
It is held that a false oath by the hyiena will cause 
the death of the perjurer. The Eisi also protect 
the fields from thieves by consecrating them to the 
hyaena, which they do by making certain marks 
near the boundaries (Report on E. African Pro¬ 
tectorate, 1897, p. I Off.). The Wanikas look upon 
the hyiena as one of their ancestors, or as in some 
w r ay connected with their origin and destiny. 'The 
death of one is an occasion of universal mourning, 
and a wake is held over it by the whole people, not 
by one clan only. It is a great crime to kill one, 
and even imitation of its voice entails payment of a 
fine (New, Life Wanderings, p. 188). ilyuenas are 
tabu in Accra ( Int. Arch. p. 101), and the Ewe tribes 
hold that they are inhabited by a god or spirit. The 
Masai expose their dead to be eaten by liy am as ; and 
if a corpse has to wait more than a day /or burial, it 
is a token of ill-luck, to be countered by the sacri¬ 
fice of cattle (Baumann, Massailand , p. 163). South 
African Bantus likewise expose their dead to be 
eaten by liyumas (Account of Cape of G. Hope, p. 143), 
which they never kill. The hyaena is a common 
form of the wizard (Int. Arch.,'loc. cit.), and there 
are various storieB told of the budas in Abyssinia 
and others having transformed themselves in the 
sight of other people (Tylor, Prim. Culture?, i. 
310); gold rings are said to be found in the ears 
of dead hyamas similar to those worn by the budas, 
who are workers in clay and iron. Among the 
Matabele, wizards are said to go to fresh graves 
and dig up corpses, to which they give medicine 
and transform them into hyaenas (Thomas, Eleven 
Years, p. 293), which they then employ as their 
messengers, or upon which sometimes they ride 
themselves. When the voice of the hyaena is heard, 
the hearer must remain perfectly still. If a hyaena 
is wounded at night and escapes to another kraal, 
the place is thought to be the residence of a wizard. 
The sight of a hyaena at night is unlucky; and if a 
man discovers a dead one, he runs aw r ay and remains 
>erfectly silent about it. A wizard or diviner, when 
lis training is over, has to put on the skin of a 
hyaena, as a sign that the Amadhlozi have endowed 
him with the necessary powers ( ib .). In ancient 
Arabia it was believed that, if a hyiena trod on a 
man’s shadow, it deprived him of the power of 
speech and motion ; and that, if a dog, standing on 


a roof in the moonlight, cast a shadow on the 
ground and a hycena trod on it, the dog would be 
dragged from the roof as if a rope had been made 
fast to it (Golden Bough 2 , i. 287). In Talmudic 
belief (Baba kammd , 16a), the male hycena goes 
through the stages of a bat, ’ arpad , nettle, thistle, 
and demon, each lasting seven years. 

Leopard.—The cult of the leopard is widely dis¬ 
tributed in West Africa. In Dahomey it is espe¬ 
cially sacred to the royal family ; it is also an Ewe 
totem. A man who kills a leopard is liable to be put 
to death ; but usually he pays a fine and perforins 
propitiatory ceremonies. No leopard skin may be 
exposed to view 7 , but stuffed leopards are objects of 
worship. Some of the king’s wives in Dahomey 
were known as kpo-si (‘leopard-wives’). A man 
wounded by a leopard w r as regarded as specially 
fortunate (Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples , p. 74; 
Labarthe, Reuse, p. 153). 

The Bakwiris regard the leopard as possessed by 
evil spirits (Bcitr. zur Kolomalpol. in. 194). On 
the Gold Coast it is regarded as the abode of the 
spirits of the dead (Muller, Feta, p. 97), or of evil 
spirits (Mitt. Geog. Ges. Thur. ix. 18), which may 
endanger the life of the hunter or make him lire 
at a man in mistake for an animal. The hunter, 
when successful, announces his triumph to those 
who have killed a leopard previously ; then a 
blade of grass is put m his mouth as a sign that 
he may not speak ; his comrades tell the leopard 
why it- was killed—because it had killed sheep ; 
a drum gives the signal for an assembly ; and 
the leopard is fastened to a post, its face to the 
sky, and carried round the town, its slayer behind 
it on the shoulders of another man ; on tlieii 
return the leopard is fastened to a tree, and the 
hunter is besmeared with coloured earth, so as 
to look like a leopard. Thereupon they imitate 
a leopard’s movements and voice; for nine days 
after the death of the leopard they have the right 
to kill all the hens they can catch. In the after¬ 
noon the body is cut up, and portions are sent to 
the chief of the village and others ; the hunter 
retains the teeth, head, and claws (»&.). In Agome 
the hunter observes the same ritual interdictions 
as at the death of his wife (Mitt. d. Schutzgeb. v. 
156). Among the Fjorts the king has a right to the 
body of the leopard ; people loot each other’s towns 
when one is killed ; and the killer has the right to 
appropriate any article outside a house wiien he is 
on his way to take a leopard to the king (Dennett, 
Seven Years, p. 180). In Loango a common negro 
who kills a leopard, which is regarded as a prince, 
is tried, and must excuse himself by saying the 
leopard was a stranger; a prince’s cap is put on 
the leopard’s head, and dances are neld in its 
honour. In olden times the capture of a leopard 
was one of the few occasions on which the king 
could leave his chibila (Bastian, Loango-Kustc, p. 
243 ff. ; Int. Arch. xvii. 98). When a leopard is 
killed in Okeyou, its body is treated with great 
respect and brought to the hunter’s village. Re¬ 
presentatives of neighbouring villages attend, and 
the gall-bladder is burnt corampopulo ; each person 
whips his hands down his arms to disavow guilt 
(Kingsley, Travels, p. 543). In Jebel Nuba a 
hunter, on killing his first leopard, may not wash 
himself for several weeks ; the skin belongs to the 
chief; the hunter’s tabu is broken wdien the last 
novice to kill a leopard has given him a slice of 
meat and received from him his shoes and the 
animal’s skin (Miss. Cath. 1882, 461). In South 
Africa a man who has killed a leopard remains in 
his hut three days ; he practises continence and is 
fed to satiety (Kolbe, Pres. State , i. 252). 

The leopard society is common in West Africa. 
Members wear leopard skins when they seize their 
victims for sacrifice (Kingsley, Travels, p. 537). 
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Among the Yaos, leopards are among the animals 
whose figures are drawn on the ground at the 
initiation of girls (Macdonald, Africana, i. 131). 

The leopard is one of the forms assumed by 
wizards in West Africa (Wilson, West Africa , p. 
393), among the Madia and Latukas (Stuhlmann, 
Mit Emin Pascha, p. 801), and the Haris {lnt. Arch. 
xvii. 99). The Nubas believe that the spirit of a 
panther passes into the kudjur (‘ priest’) when he 
gives an oracle ; he sits upon a stool covered with 
panther skin and imitates the panther’s cry (von 
llellwald, Naturgcsch. ii. 235). In Calabar, on the 
other hand, the leopard is one of the animals whose 
images are placed in the streets at the Mdok, or 
purification festival, for evil spirits to pass into 
(Bastian, Fetisch , p. 21 ff.). In South Africa the 
heart of the leopard was sometimes eaten to gain 
courage, and portions of the animal were scattered 
over the warriors by magicians {JAT xix. 282). 
Among the Fans a leopard-skin girdle was held to 
render them invisible (Du Chaillu, Voy. ct Av. 
]>. 502). Zulu warriors ate leopard flesh to make 
them brave, and a Zulu would sometimes give his 
children a leopard’s blood to drink, or its heart to 
oat, in order that they might become strong and 
courageous ( Golden Hough?, ii. 354). The gall of a 
leopaid is regarded as poison, and in West Africa 
its whiskers are believed to have magical properties 
(Kingsley, up. cit. p. 543). 

Lion. — In Egyptian mythology tho tunnel 
through which the sun passed was supposed to 
have a lion at each end ; statues of lions w T ere 
placed at the doors of palaces and tombs to ward 
oil evil spirits. There w r as a lion-god at Hanlbek, 
and songs were sung when it devoured a calf. It 
was associated with Ra and Horus, and possibly 
the Sphinx with its human head and lion’s body 
w as intended as an abode for Ku (Budge, Gods , ii. 
300 ; Damaseius, Vit. Jsid. p. 203). There w as a 
lion-headed goddess Sekhmet, and the Arabs had 
a lion-god Yaghuth {Elh iii. 2804). In modern 
Africa we find a lion-idol among the Balondas. It 
is made of grass covered with clay, and resembles 
a crocodile more than anything else ; it is placed 
in the forest, and, in cases of sickness, prayers are 
offered aud drums beaten before it (Livingstone, 
South Africa , pp. 282, 304). 

In comparison with its traditional position as 
king of the beasts, the lion occupies, however, an 
undistinguished place among the animals in savage 
belief and custom. It is regarded as the abode of 
the souls of the dead on the Congo and the Zam¬ 
besi, as well as among the Wambugwes, Bechuanas, 
and Mashonas (Bastian, Loanqo-Kustc, ii. 244 ; 
Livingstone, Zambesi, p. 159 ; Baumann, Massai- 
land, p. 187 ; Brown, On the S. A. Frontier, p. 217 ; 
cf. Speke, Journ. pp. 221, 222). As a rule, it is the 
chief who is thus transformed ; but among the 
Angonis there is a universal desire to be transformed 
into a lion after death (ZE xxxii. 199). The name- 
tabu is not by any means uncommon ; the Arabs 
call the lion A bu-l-A bids ; the negroes of Angola 
call it ngana (‘ sir’); both Bushmen and Bechuanas 
avoid using its proper name ( Golden Bough 1 , i. 
456) ; the Hottentots avoid using its name on a 
hunting expedition, and call it gei gab (‘great 
brother’). In South Africa the same ceremonies 
are gone through by the slayer of a lion as of a 
leopard or a monkey (see below ). Another account 
says that the hunter is secluded for four days, 
purified, brought back, and feasted (Lichtenstein, 
Travels, i. 257). In East Africa the dead lion is 
brought before the king, who does homage to it, 
trating himself on the ground and rubbing his 
lace on its muzzle (Becker, Vie en Afrique, ii. 298, 
305). Among the Fulahs the killer of a lioness is 
made prisoner, and women come out to meet the 
party ; the lioness is carried on a bier covered with 


white cloth. The hunter must be released by the 
chiefs of the village when he pleads, in reply to the 
charge that be has killed a sovereign, that it was 
an enemy (Gray and Docliard, Travels, p. 143). 
The lion is one of the animals whose shape is said 
to be assumed by wizards; this belief is found on 
the Luupula {Pc term amis Mitt. 1874, 188) and on 
the Zambesi (Livingstone, Zambesi, p. 159), wdiere 
a certain drink is said to have the power of trans¬ 
forming them ; among the Tumbukas, men and 
women wander about smeared with white clay, 
and are held to have the power of assuming the 
shape of lions (Elmslie, Among the Wild Agoni, 
p. 74); the Bushmen say that the lion can change 
itself into a man (Lloyd, Short Account, p. 2U). 
In Greek cult a lioness was led in a procession at 
Syracuse in honour of Artemis (Farnell, Culls, ii. 
432). The lion is used in magic to give courage 
( Golden Bough 1 , ii. 354, 356 ; JA1 xix. 282). It 
figures in Masai fahlcs, where it is outwitted by 
the mongoose (Hollis, Masai, p. 198), ami among 
the Bushmen (Lloyd, loc. cit.). In Hottentot 
stories it is outwitted by the jackal (Bleek, 
He guard, p. 5) ; in another story the lion thinks 
itse.li w'iser than its mother, and is killed by a 
man (i b. p. 67). In like manner, in an Indian 
story, first found in the Pahchatantra (i. 8; cf. 
Boniey, Pantschatantra , i. 17911.), and widely 
borrowed, appealing even in Tibet (O’Connor, 
Folk-Talcs from Tibet, pp. 51-55), the lion is out- 
wilted by tbe hare. For lion myths see de Guber- 
natis, Zool. Mgth. ii. 153-159. 

Lizard.—Of lizard myths unconnected w ith any 
cult or tabu there are but few, the best known 
and most widely distributed being tbe Bantu 
account of tbe oiigin of death ; according to this, 
the chameleon was sent to man with a message 
that he was to live, the lizard some time after 
w'ltli a contrary message ; the chameleon dawdled 
on its way, and as a result mnn is subject to death 
(Kidd, Essential Kafr, p. 76). In the Sandwich 
Islands lizards are believed to form part of the food 
of the soul which goes with the body after death 
{Miss. Cath. 188U, j>. 626), while in Zoroastrianism 
the lizard forms part of the food of the damned 
(Bundahishn, xxviii. 48). In the Malay Peninsula 
the Orang Laut regard the small Hying lizard as 
the emissary of the great fh mg lizard, winch 
guards each man’s life-stone ; they cause the souls 
of tho newborn to enter their bodies. They can 
change at will into crocodiles, and cause the death 
of any one whose life-stone is buried {ZE xxxviii. 
187). With this may l>e compared a Polynesian 
myth about Moko (Gill, Myths, p. 229). Tlie 
Maoris tell a story according to which the first of 
their race was drawn out of the water at the 
Creation by a lizard (Gerland, Sudsee, p. 237). In 
South Australia the lizard is believed to have 
divided the sexes ; it is a so-called sex-totem, the 
men destroying the female and tbe women tbe 
male lizards (Frazer, Tot. p. 52). Stories of lizard 
births are told in Indonesia and New Guinea 
(Wilkcn, Het Animisme, p. 73; lkr. Utrecht 
Zendelingsver. 1891, p. 20). In New' Zealand, Y r ap, 
and the Banks Islands, the lizard is regarded as 
the residence of the souls of the dead (Shortland, p. 
93; cf. JAI x. 288, 297, xix. 120; Hernsheiin, 
Sudscecrinn. p. 22 ; Codrington, Melanesians, p. 
180 ; cf. ‘ Future Info,’ above). 

The main areas of lizard-cult are Polynesia 
(Wliken in Uijdraqen T.L.V. 6th ser. vol. v. p. 
468 fl‘.) and West Africa {lnt. Arch. xvii. 112). The 
evidence in the latter case is, however, unsatisfac¬ 
tory ; Dahomey is mentioned as one of the seats of 
the cult, but till is ( Ewe-speaking Peoples) does not 
notice it. In Bonney, however, there appears to 
have been apractice of rescuing lizards winch were 
in danger (Bastian, Bilder, p. 160); and Crowther 
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is said to have abolished the worship of the lizard- 
god {Globus, x. 285, xii. 256). An old writer de¬ 
scribes a custom of bringing food to a lizard-god ; 
it seems to have been the sacred animal of a secret 
society (Pruneau de Pommegorge in Culm’s Samm- 
luti(//’Ti). On the other side of Afnca the trib.il god 
ot the Shilluks is said to appear in the loim of a 
lizard (liatzel, ii. 43). In Polynesia respect lor 
the lizard was wide-spread. In New Zealand, 
according to one account (but ef. Shortland, p. 63), 
it was regarded as an incarnation of 'i’angaloa, the 
heaven-god ; a green lizard was more especially 
associated with him, perhaps from its habit of 
coming out and basking in the sun (Diellenbach, 
Trawls, ii. 116; Wilken, loc. cit .); so, too, in 
Samoa ( Globus , Ixxiv. 25611’.). In the Hervey 
Islands, Tongaiti or Mataiau (the night-heaven) 
was likewise identified with a spotted lizaid, which 
comes out at night (dill, Myths, p. Id). In Samoa 
not only family gods but general deities assumed 
lizard form, among them Le Sa, I’lli, and Samaui 
(Turner, Samoa, pp. 44, 46, 72). An idol in lizard 
form, or rather a house-god, is reported from Easter 
Island (Geiseler, Oster nisei , ]t. 32; Man, 1904, No 
46). JVloko, the kingoi the lizards, is recognized all 
over Polynesia (Gill, Myths, p. 229). Tn Mieiouesia 
lizard-worship was found in the shape of a cult of 
the dead. Lizards were kept in special enclosures, 
and their power over lightning and tain was held to 
pass into then keepers or priests, to whom ollerings 
were made from all parts of the island (Hernsheim, 
Sudsecerm. p. 22). In New Caledonia, a Melan¬ 
esian area with Polynesian immigrants, the lizaid 
was one of the animals respected and termed 
‘ father,’ probably as the abode of the soul of a 
dead man. Lizaids were also worshipped or re¬ 
spected in Sumatra, Hoeroe, the Mentawei Islands, 
Hall, etc., and seem to be identified in some eases 
with imported Hindu gods (Wilken, loc. at ). In 
Madagascar the fanany is, according to the Bet- 
sileos, the re-incarnation of the soul of a dead man, 
and takes the form of a lizard ; it is buried in a 
>ot, and communication with the surface estab- 
lshed with a bamboo ; if, when it appears, it tastes 
the food offered, it becomes a tutelary deity of f lie 
family and the neighbourhood (v. Gennep, Tabou, 

I i. 272). The lizard is commonly respected in 
Europe {Folklore, xi. 240). In Central Celebes it 
is killed to prevent ill-luck (llijd. T. L. V. i. 88), 
probably as the familiar of a wizard ; but this 
attitude is uncommon, although the Zoroastrians 
consider it an evil creature, the same belief 
surviving in Armenia (Abeghiun, Armenischer 
V olksglaube, p. 31). We find the lizard in S.E. 
Australia as the. familiar of a wizard (JAI xvi. 
34) ; and the Maoris, though some lizards were 
respected, are recorded to have killed them as 
‘ witch-animals’ {Aust. Ass. Adv. Sci. Reports, vii 
774), or as the cause of sickness (Taylor, Te Ika i 
Maui , pp. 409, 44-5, etc. ; cf. JAI x ix. 120). As a 
messenger of the gods, or of the dead (Gill, Myths, 
p. 229; Deutsche Geog. Bl. x. 280), the lizard is 
ominous, also as the familiar of the wizard. The 
lizard is especially ominous in India (Pandian, 
Indian Village Folk, t>. 130 ; Asiatic Researches, 
1824, 421 If.). The Musheras sacrifice a lizard 
{Calcutta Rev. lxxxviii. 286). The lizard is fre¬ 
quently employed in magic, sometimes as a love- 
charm (Ausland, liv. 912), or curative charm (Jones 
and Kropf, Folktales, xlix.), or for luck (Holland, 
Faune, lii. 12). A lizard buried alive under a 
threshold is a protection against sorcerers (MHu- 
sine , viii. 22; Mullenhof, Sagen, i. 212), but else¬ 
where it is regarded as maleficent in this position 
(Rochholz, Deutscher Glaube, ii. 167). In Mada¬ 
gascar the lizard is buried to cure fever (v. Gennep, 
Tabou, p. 271). In Tripoli the sight of a lizard is 
held to cause women to bear speckled children 


(Globus, xxxiv. 27). Connected doubtless with its 
magical qualities is the wide spread use of the lizard 
as an art motif (Full. Kql. Mm. Dresden, vii. 14 ; 
Bastian Festschrift, p. 167). In classical antiquity 
the lizard was used in medicine (Pauly-Wissowa, 
s.v. ‘ Aberglaube’). For myths and folk-tales of 
the lizard see de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 
385-387. 

Magpie.—It is held to be unlucky to kill the 
magpie (Folklore, xi 241), but m Sweden it is the 
custom to rob its nest on May day and carry the 
eggs or young round the village (Lloyd, I'enwnt 
Life , p. 237). A magpie’s nest betokens ill-luck 
(Jahrlnicher f Schlesunq-H. viii. 92), but the omens 
drawn from it usually vary according to (.he 
number of birds (Napiei, Folklore, p. 113; Gregor, 
ib. p. 137). In Norse belief Ihe form of the mag¬ 
pie is assumed by witches (Meyer, Germ. Myth. 
p. 112). For magpie omens see Liebrecht, Zur 
Volksk. p. 327 ; Jahrb. f. Roman. Lit. N.S. i. 232; 
Socin, Die neuarmn. Dial. p. 175: Wigstroem, 
Saqor, p. 114; Holland, Favne, ii. 137, etc. The 
magpie is supposed to show the presence of foxes 
or wolves; and in Poitou it was the custom to 
lasten a bunch of heath and laurel to the top of 
a high tree in honour of the magpie (Mem. Soa 
Antiq viii. 451). For myths and folk-tales of the 
magpie see de Gubernatis, ii. 258-260. 

Mantis.—A prominent Jiguie in Hush man myth¬ 
ology is Tkaggen or C’agn (Fleck, Brief Account, 
p. 6; Cape Monthly May 1874, July, pp. 1-13; 
Lloyd, Snort Account , p 5, etc.). Some doubt 
was thrown by Fritscli (Fniqcborcnen, p. 340) on 
the worship of the mantis by the Hushmen, ami no 
very satisiaetory evidence could be quoted an ltli 
regard to them (hit. Arch. \\h. 131) until 1 he 
publication of Mr. Stow’s collection (Native Races 
of South Africa, pp. 531, 533), from which it seems 
abundantly clear that- Cagn was sometimes con¬ 
ceived under the form of the mantis, sometimes 
under the form of the caterpillar, nqo (see ‘Cult’ 
above). Tt seems clear that the Hottentots re¬ 
garded the insect as auspicious (Merensky, Beit- 
raqc, p. 86), and worshipped it on that account; 
the Nvliites called it the ‘Hottentots’ god’; they 
abstain from injuring it (Sehinz, Deutsrh S. \V. 
Africa, p. 101). Among the Tambukas, certain 
insects, among which is the mantis, are supposed 
to give residence to ancestral souls (Klmslie, Wild 
Nqoni, p. 71). Ill the Hismarek Archipelago there 
are tNvo exogamous pliratries, one of which is named 
after the mantis (JAI xxi. 28). 

Monkey.—Even if it was not a common savage 
trait to believe in the descent of man from one of 
the lower animals, the resemblance between human 
beings and monkeys would be snflieiently strong to 
suggest such a tale. Consequently we find not only 
that man is regarded as an evolved monkey, but 
also that the monkey is explained as a degraded 
man (Tylor, Prim. ('ult ..* i. 376 f. ; Miss. Gath. 
1081, 97; Spix, iii. 1107). It is seriously believed 
in Africa and South America that monkeys can 
talk, but do not do so for fear of being made to 
work. Another group of stories tells Iionv the great 
apes carry off women to the woods ; while the belief 
in tailed men has been held by Europeans as well 
as savages (cf. MacOulloch, p. 277). 

The chief home of the cult of monkeys is India, 
with its monkey-god, Hanuman. In orthodox 
villages the life of the monkey is safe from harm, 
and its magic influence is implored against the 
whirlwind, while it is also invoked to avert sterility. 
The bones of a monkey are held to pollute the 
ground (Crookc, i. 87-89). Mentioning a monkey 
brings starvation for the rest of the day, but it is 
regarded as lucky to keep one in the stable (ib. 
ii. 49). As at the famous monkey - teinpie at 
Benares, monkeys are said to be worshipped in 
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Toco, Africa, where the inhabitant* of a village 
daily put meals for their benefit. The Kunamas and 
Bareas are also said to worship them (Ini. Arch. xvii. 
93). At Porto Novo, where twins are not killed, 
they are believed to have as tutelary spirits a kind 
which animate small monkeys ; such children may 
not eat monkey meat. (Miss. Cath. 1884, 249). 
Among the Hottentots the name of the monkey is 
tabu to the hunter ( Zts. Geug. Ges. Thur. vi. 41). 
The Nkomis do not eat gorilla meat, and give three 
reasons: first, that their fathers did not; second, 
that the gorilla has no tail; and third, that it drinks 
the blood of the dead (Miss. Cath. 1894, GUI). There 
is an ape tabu among the Battas (Tijdsr.hr. T. L. V. 
xxi. 209). Among the Maxurunas a young mother 
may eat no ape meat (Spix, iii. 1188); and this 
tabu is extended to all women on the island of 
Nias ( Tijdschr. xxvi. 282). In many cases the re¬ 
spect foi the monkey is based on the belief that it 
is the abode of a human soul (Int. Arch. xvii. 93; 
Home and For. Miss. Fee. 1889, 302; v. Gennep, 
Taboii , p. 221) ; sometimes it is believed that a man 
who kills a monkey is turned into one after death 
(Hutchinson, Impressions , p. 163); the sacrosanct 
monkey is ullirmed to be so only to certain families 
(Bastian, Udder, pp. 145, 100). In Madagascar the 
babukoto is bought out of captivity, and in some 
parts the natives will not kill it or trap it (v. 
Gennep, Tabou, p. 214); the Betsimarakas bury 
dead monkeys, and call the babakoto their grand¬ 
father, holding it to be the abode of the souls of 
the dead (ib. p. 216). In some cases an {etiological 
myth is told to account for the respect shown by 
the Malagasy (ib. pp. 217-220). Among t he Basutos 
the monkey is a totem (Gasalis, The Basuios, p. 221 ; 
Arhousset. and Daumas, p. 92; Folklore , xv. 112). 
Among the Hottentots the killer of a baboon has 
to sacrifice a sheep or goat and hang the lowest 
vertebia round Ins neck, or he will suffer from lum¬ 
bago (Zts. Geoff. Ges. Thur vi. 42). The Tucunus 
of Brazil an ear a monkey mask in some of then eere- 
inouies (Spix and Mai tins, iii. 1188). In China a 
monkey is legalded as lucky in a stable—to keep 
away sickness (Zuol. Garten , 1898, 23). In Java 
a magical ceremony which includes an ollering to 
the king of the monkeys is pci formed to cure 
sterility (Verb. Hat. Gen. xxxix. 48). For myths, 
etc., of the monkey see de Gubernatis, Zuol. Myth. 
ii. 97-119. 

Mouse.—The mouse was especially associated 
with Apollo Smintheus ; in his temple at Hamaxitus 
a mouse was poitrayed near his statue, ami mice 
were actually Kept in the temple (de Visser, Gutter, 
pp. 158, 178, 181). Various stories were told to 
account for this association of the animal w r ith the 
god, none of which is necessarily true. We need 
not assume that there was originally a mouse-cult 
at Hamaxitus; the association of Apollo and the 
mouse may be late. If the god was appealed to, as 
god of day, to drive away tlie mice, which come in 
the night, his statue might well symbolize his 
conquest of them by putting the figure of a mouse 
beneath his feet; from his power over mice might 
arise the belief that he was the god of mice; thence 
the custom of keeping mice in the temple. Tt does 
not seem necessary to regard Apollo as an anthro¬ 
pomorphized mouse, any more than Dionysus as 
a transformed fox, because he was known as 
Bassareus. (For a discussion of the question, and 
of myths of mice gnawing bow-strings, etc., see 
Gilt vi. 413, etc. ; Grohmann, Apollo Smintheus). 
The Dakotan explanation of the waning of the 
moon is that it is eaten by a multitude of mice 
(Riggs, D. Grammar, p. 165). The Cliippewayans 
attribute a flood to the mouse having taken some 
of the bag in which the heat was stored, in order 
to mend his shoes, thus causing the snow to melt 
(Fetitot, Traditions , p. 370). According to a Hucul 


myth, the mouse gnawed a hole in Noah’s aik, 
and is unclean (Kaindl, p. 95). According to 
the Haidas, the mouse contains the soul of a dead 
man ; in every one’s stomach are numbers of mice, 
the souls of nis deceased relatives (JAI xxi. 21). 
In Germanic, belief, in like fashion, the soul 
assumes the form of a mouse, and in this form 
may come forth from a sleepei's mouth (Meyer, 
German. Myth. p. 64). In Celebes I be tanuana soul 
is believed to turn into a mouse and eat the rice ; 
the soul of a suicide is especially dangerous; if 
mice eat the rice, they take away its soul (Med. 
Fed. Zend, xliii. 221, 243). The name of the mouse 
is tabu in parts of Hurope (Golden Hough' 1 , i. 
455). The Hmails hold that it is unlucky lor a 
gill to kill a mouse (Kaindl, p. 73); and in India 
it is a sin to kill mts, which, ii troublesome, must 
be induced to cease molestations by pi utilise of 
sweetmeats (Campbell, Spirit Base oj Belief and 
Custom, p. 267). In Bohemia a white mouse 
should not be killed ; it should be taken out of the 
trap and fed, otherwise luck will desert the house 
and other mice increase in numbers (Giolimann, 
Abcrgl. No. 405). Sometimes spells are used to 
keep down the numbei of mice (Golden Hough' 1 , 
ii. 424); sometimes tin* same icsult is aimed at by 
-telling a mouse and burning it, (Med. Fed. Zend. 
xxvi. 240). Elsewdiere one or two mice are caught 
and "worshipped, while the others aie burnt; or 
four pairs of mice are mairied and set adnft, in the 
idea that this will cause i-be other mice to go away 
(Golden Hough 2 , ii. 425). In England, sinews 
must be thrust alive into a tree trunk, to pi event 
them from paralyzing the sheep oi lavagmg the 
lands (Hone, Table book, iv. 468). The heliei that 
a sinew dies when it reaches a path is found among 
the Eskimos (llth A nn. Hep. Iiur. Ethn. p. 273), 
and in (Reece (Pauly AVissowa, s.v. ‘ Abeiglaube,’ 
p. 80). The ‘blind mouse’ is a common name for 
‘Blind Man’s Bull.’ A mouse mask is used m 
an Austrian ceremony (Folklore, xi. 261, 263). 
Mice are an omen of death; they leave the bouse 
at the death of the mastei (Rochliolz, 1). G/avbr, 
ii. 173, i. 157). Near Flensburg a white mouse is 
a death omen; in Wendish districts it is a good 
omen (MS notes). (For a discussion of the Mouse 
Tower of Bingen and similar stories, see Lie hi edit, 
Zur Volkskunilc, p. 1 f ). Mice ligure in the myth¬ 
ology of the Kamtchatkans, and aie repiesonted 
as playing many tricks on the stupid deity Kutku 
(St-ellei, Kamteri. p. 255). The mouse is an evil 
animal in Zoioastnnnism, and tlie killing of one 
mouse is equal in merit, to slaying four lions (Sad 
Bar, xlii. 9 ; cf. Plutarch, de Jnndio et Odio). In 
Jewish folk-belief eating anything gnawed by a 
mouse causes loss of memory ; whence cats, which 
eat mice, do not remember their masters (Hard- 
yoth, 13a). For mouse myths and folk-tales see de 
Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 65-72. 

Owl.—Although the owd is ominous in many 

f iarts of the world, it does not seem to figure 
argely in mythology. The Kalmuks have a saga 
as to the owes having saved the life of Jingis Khan, 
resembling the story of Bruce’s’eseape. From that 
time they are said to wear a plume of owTs feat hers 
on their lieads, and reverence the w-hite owl. W hen- 
ever they celebrate any great festival, according to 
another account, they wear coloured owls’ feathers. 
The Woguls are said to have had a wooden owl 
to which they fastened the legs of a natural one 
(Strahlenberg, Hist. Geog. Dese. p. 434). The owl 
w r as respected in Lithuania (Globus, Ixiii. 66) and 
Mecklenburg ( Folklore , xi. 241), and is not killed 
by the Maeusis of British Guiana, as being the 
familiar of the evil spirit (V 7 aterton, Wanderings, 
p. 223). Some of the S.E. Bantus will not even 
touch it, probably on account of its association 
with sorcerers (Fleming, Southern Africa, p. 265). 
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Among the Bechuanaa it is regarded aa a greai 
calamity if an owl rests on a house, and the witch 
doctor is sent for at once; he scrambles up to th< 
place where it has perched, and purifies it with hii 
charms (Mackenzie, Ten Years, p. 392). In the 
same way the appearance of an owl in the Capittn 
demanded that the place should be purified with 
water and sulphur (Iiopf, Urakcltiere , p. 101). 
According to the Talmud, it is unlucky to dream 
of an owl ( JE ix. 452); while in (Jermaine folk-lore 
witches and cruel stepmothers appear in the form 
of this bird (Meyer, German. Myth. p. 112). The 
owl is particularly important among the Ain us; 
its cry may not, be imitated, because it can bewitch 
(Batchelor, p. 409); the eagle-owl is regarded as a 
mediator, and is worshipped on the chase ; its head 
and beak are worn at feasts ( ih. p. 413); these owls 
are kept in cages, like the hear, and killed (ih. 

>. 414); they are regarded as unlucky, and the 

tarn-owl may not be eaten (ib. pp. 424, 42S). Many 
American tribes associated the owl with the dead ; 
the bridge over which the dead had to pass in the 
Ojibwa belief was known as the ‘owl bridge’ 
(Dorman, Trim. Sup. p. 202). In Australia, the 
owl is a so-called sex-totem (Golden Bony hi 1 , iii. 
415). The Chinese offer owl’s flesh roasted in oil 
when they dig up the jdtyfofarea acinosa, whose 
properties are believed to be those of the man¬ 
drake ; the object of the oflcring is to appease the 
soul of the plant (T'Oung J‘ao, vi. 342). The 
Buriats keep an owl, or hang up the skin of one, to 
protect childien against evil spirits (Globus, lii. 
252). It is one of the animals hunt-oil in Europe 
(Folklore, xi. 250). Owls are frequently asso¬ 
ciated with magicians ; the Zulus believe that, they 
are sent, by wizards (JAJ xx. 115); among the 
Yorubas the owl is the messenger of sorcerers, who 
gather at the foot of a tree and send owls out to 
kill people; if one gets into a house, the mmates try 
to catch it and break its claws and wings, believing 
that this injures the sorcerer (Miss. Catli. 1884 , 249). 
The Ojibwas believe that within three days after 
the burial of a man the evil spirit comes in the 
form of an owl, shooting out fire from his beak, 
and takes out the heart of the dead man ; they 
endeavour to drive it away before it effects its 
purpose (Manitoulin, p. 49). Among the Pawnees, 
on the other hand, the owl is the chief of the night,, 
when it gives both aid and protection (22 RBE W 
ii. 21, 40). The-Creek priests carried a stuffed owl 
as the badge of their profession (llrinton, Myths, 
p. 128), and in Brazil the appearance of an owl is 
accounted a proof of its connexion with super¬ 
natural beings (Martius, Zur Ethn. p. 78). In the 
Malay peninsula the owl is one of the messengers 
of the pontianak (Begbie, Malay Pen. p. 464). In 
Madagascar the Antimerinas give the name lolo 
(‘ owl’) to the souls of sorcerers (v. Gennep, Tabou, 
p. 262). Slightly different is the Californian belief 
that the great white owl is an evil spirit, on which 
account they wear its feathers as a cloak, to pro¬ 
pitiate it (Cant. Am. Eth. iii. 143), or, more probably, 
as a countercharm, just as in Garenganze the use 
of a whistle made of the windpipe of the horned 
night-owl is held to avert the ill-luck it brings 
(Arnot, Garenganze, p. 238). On the same principle, 
possibly, the owl is frequently seen nailed to the 
Darn or stable door. 

The owl is sometimes used in magic. If its heart 
and right foot are laid on a sleeping person, it is 
said that he must confess all he lias done. If an 
owl’s liver is hung on a tree, all the birds collect 
under it (Wolf, Bcitrage, i. 232). Sometimes, in 
spite of its character as a bird of ill omen, it is 
regarded as bringing good fortune. If it flies into 
a dovecot, it brings luck (Wolf, loc. cit.). Its cry 
frees from fever, and its feathers bring peaceful 
slumber ( Globus, iii. 271). Its appearance near a I 


house where a pregnant woman is forecasts an easy 
delivery, among the Wends (Haupt, Vulkslieder, ii. 
258); or the birth of a boy, or other good fortune, 
in Dalmatia (Wi. s\v. Mitt, a us Busmen, vi. 593). In 
Athens, as the bird of Athene, it was auspicious 
(Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Aberglaube,’ p. 70). In 
India owl’s llesh is an aphrodisiac, and at the same 
time causes loss of memory. On the other hand, 
eating the eyeballs of an owl gives the power of 
seeing in the dark, while, if an ow I is fed with meat 
all night by a naked man, the latter acquires 
magic powers. Nevertheless the owl is a bird of 
ill-omen in India (Crooke, i. 279, ii. 50). For the 
mythology of the owl see de Gubernatis, Zoo/. 
Myth. ii. 244-250. 

Peacock. — 1 ’eacock-worship has often been attri¬ 
buted to the Yezidis. The latest account, is that 
given by J .W. Ciowfoot (Man, 1901, No. 122), who 
got his information from an Armenian. It up]tears 
that the Malik Ta’fis (‘King Peacock’) is shaped 
like a bird ; it has a hole in the middle of its hack 
with a lid to it. It is brought by the head of 
the village, wrapped in linen, and filled with water. 
The priest kisses the image and sips water through 
the beak, the others following his example. Five 
bronze images are sent round continually, and 
every Yezidi must visit the figure thiee times a 
year. An equation, Tii’fls — 'lammuz, has been 
proposed, which explains the rites as a survival of 
Tainmuz worship, the peacock coming in through 
a piece of folk etymology, though the Yezidis 
themselves hold that, ‘Malik Ta'iis io\ealed himself 
in the ioim of a handsome youth with a peacock s 
tail when he appealed in a vision befoic Sheikh 
Audi, the prophet of the faith * (Jackson, Persia, 
Past and Present, p. 12). Elsewhere in Asia Minor 
tin' peacock is regarded us the embodiment of evil 
(Man, loc. cit.; JA1 xx. 270). According to a 
•Javanese (Mubaniniadan) myth, the peacock was 
guardian at the gate of Puiauise and ate the devil, 
thus conveying him within the gate (Mid. Ned. 
Zend, xxxii. 237 IK). On the othci hand, in Kuteh 

i peacock may neither be caught nor annoyed 
(Zts. Geog. Ges. 'J'hur xv. 59). In Europe, peacocks’ 
feathers are considered unlucky ; their cry is of bad 
omen. In Greek religion the bird was associated 
with Hera and was kept in her temple (de Yisser, 
Gutter, p. 175). In India the peacock is the totem 
of the Juts and Kliandhs, and m the Punjab snake¬ 
bites are healed by smoking a peacock’s leather in 
a pipe. The feathers of the hiul are also waved 
over the Bick to scare disease-demons, and are tied 
on the ankles to cure wounds (Crooke, ii. 45, 150, 
233, 250). For the mythology of the peacock sue 
de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 323-329. 

Pig.—The pig is the most important sacrifice 
animal of Oceania, and is also a frequent victim in 
Africa (Tnt. Arch. xvii. 145). Its flesh is tabu to 
Muhammadans and Jews generally, to the males 
of S. African Bantus (JA1 xix. 279), etc. It, is a 
frequent form of the corn-spirit in Europe (Golden 
Bough-, ii. 285 ; BHK xxxviii. 339). There are 
good grounds for sup]losing that the cult of Demeter 
was in part developed from that of a porciform 
corn-spirit (GPr, p. 299). It is possible to explain 
features of the myths and cult of A Mis and Adonis 
in a similar way (ib. p. 304), and Frazer has main¬ 
tained the same of Osiris (ib. p. 310). Pigs w-ere 
tabu in Egypt, and swine-herds might not enter 
a temple; but once a year pigs were sacrificed to 
Osiris (ib. p. 306). The llarranians abstained from 
l»ork (Dussaud, Hist, des Nosairis, p. 94), but ate it 
once a year (Chwolson, Die Ssabier, ii. 42). The 
Jews ate it seciet-ly as a religious rite (Is 65 8 66 8 * 17 ). 
Pigs were worshipped in Crete (de Visser, Gutter , 
p. 161). (For Greek facts see JIIS xiv. 152-154). 
There is some reason for connecting the Celtic 
Ceridwen with the pig ; in modem Welsh folklore 
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the pig figures as a bugbear for children, and is ! 
belie'ed to up]tear at Allhallows (ItI1R, loo. oil.). 
Both in Madagascar and Polynesia the pig is tabu 
(v. Gennep, p. 224 ; Turner, Samoa, pans .; Cod- 
rington, Melanesians, p. 249, ete.). In European 
folklore we lind the pig hunted at certain tunes 
( Folklore , xi. 252), there is a story of a pig ancestor 
in Wales (ib. 2114), and the grunting of pigs is 
imitated during an eclipse of the moon (Panzer, 
Jirilr. ii. 813). The pig is regarded as lucky in the 
towns of Germany, but its original augury was 
inauspicious. In Oesel, on the other hand, it is 
regarded as of good omen (Holzmuier, Osiliana , p. 
43). In Germanic mythology the pig is associated 
especially with storms, and, as a fertility animal, 
with the harvest-time (Meyer, Germ. Myth. pp. 
102 f., 280 f.). In Celebes the pig supports the earth, 
and causes an earthquake when he rests against a 
tree (Journ. lnd. Arch. ii. 837). The pig is sacri¬ 
ficed in India to propitiate the cholera-goddess and 
other disease-demons, as well as to certain sainted 
dead, and to ghosts to prevent them from molesting 
the living (Crooke, i. 126, 137, 197, 200, ii. 58). 
In Zoroastrianism the form of the boar is one of 
those assumed by Verethrnghna, the god of victory 
(Ynsht , xiv. 15). For the cosmogonic boar see 
ARW v. 374 f. 

Pigeon. —Various species of pigeon are tabu in 
Madagascar (v. Gennep, Tabou , p. 266), India 
(Crooke, ii. 246), and Europe ( Folklore , xi. 341 ; 
Audand, Ivi. 1016, etc.). They aie somtimes kept 
in houses for magical purposes (Lutolf, Sagen. p. 
357), but are elsewhere considered unlucky (Rev. 
des Trad. pop. v. 601 ; JViss. Mitt, mis Hosnien , 
vii. 349). In Albania a spring is said to be blessed 
annually by the descent of two doves (Hobhouse, 
Journey, p. 390). At Florence a pigeon of com¬ 
bustible materials is run along a line in the 
Cathedral at. Easier (Folklore, xvi. 182; cf. Trede, 
Heidcnthnm, iii. 211 ; de Gubernatis , Zool. Myth. 
p. 571 ; Duringsfeld, Cal. Beige, p. 351). In 
Swabia it is carried in procession (Panzer, Beitrag, 
ii. 90). In Hohenzollern-lJeehingen a nest with a 
living pigeon in it is put on a post at Carnival ; a 
mock contest takes place, and the bird is finally 
carried of! amid the lamentations of the people that 
4 the summer bird’ is stolen; the thief is caught 
and thrown into the water, and the bird is solemnly 
set at liberty (Mannhardt, Myth. Forsr.h. p. 134). 
Among tin* Brahmans of Bombay two pigeons are 
brought to the bride and bridegroom on the second 
or third day after the wedding ; they oil them and 
smooth their feathers (Bombay Gaz. IX. i. 62). 

! ‘igeons are also given or eaten in European mar- 
■ mge customs (Baum gar ten, Die komischcn Mys- 
terien, p. 312 ; Anthropologic, ii. 423, n. 1 ; Schon- 
wcrtli, A us der Oberpfalz, i. 123 ; Vaugeois, Hist., 
de VAiglc, p. 583, n. 110). The pigeon is of good 
omen in Konigsbcrg (Am Ur quell, i. 123), and 
Kussia (Erman, Arehiv, p. 628), but forebodes fire 
in Styria (Zts. Oest. Vollcsk. iii. 12), and very fre¬ 
quently a death (Kelirein, Volksspr. p. 269 ; Gregor, 
Folklore, p. 146, etc.). The souls of the blessed 
dead are sometimes held to take the form of doves 
(Meyer, Germ. Myth. p. 63; cf. the UHe of the dove 
in modern funeral-pieces). 

In Greece the dove was associated with the cult 
of Aphrodite, and doves were kept in her temples 
(de Visser, p. 173). Similarly pigeons are attached 
to the shrines of Sakhi Sarwar in the Pan jab 
(Crooke, i. 209) and of Shakir Padshah in Khotan 
(Stein, Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, pp. 179-180; 
for the mythology of the dove and pigeon see de 
Gubernatis, 'Zool. Myth. ii. 297-306). There is no 
proof t hat the priestesses of Zeus at Dodona were 
ever called ‘doves’ in the historical period; nor 
were dove-oracles known. Possibly Sophocles refers 
to some vague tradition when he speaks of the two 


doves through which the oak spoke to Heracles 
(Farnell, Cults, i. 38 n., 39 n.). 

Quail.—The quail is one of the birds in Germany 
which it is unlucky to kill (\\ uttke, D. Abergl .* 
p. 163; Strackerjan, Abergl. p. 45). In the Lau- 
sitz it is held to protect the house against lightning 
(ib.). It is also tabu in Madagascar (v. Gennep, 
Tabou , p. 267). In Hungary it is an accursed bird 
(Jones and Kropf, Folktales, p. Ixi). It is one of 
the forms assigned to the corn-spirit in Silesia 
(Peter, Vollcstuml. ii. 268), and is eaten by a 
newly married couple in Lithuania (Russ. Rev. xii. 
268). In France the hearts of two quails are held 
to ensure the happiness of a married couple, if the 
husband carries that of the male, the wife that of 
the female (Holland, Faune , ii. 343). Among the 
Greeks the quail was used in a game in which the 
players struck at it blindfold, exactly as the cock 
and other birds and mammals are used in Europe 
at the present day (Pollux, Onomastikon , IX. 
clviii.). The quail waB sacrificed by the Phoeni¬ 
cians at its return in the spring, and they explained 
the festival as a commemoration of the resurrec¬ 
tion of Heracles (Athen. ix. 47); possibly the first 
quail was killed—a practice to which there are 
many European analogues. In Greek mythology 
Artemis seems to have been vaguely associated 
with the quail (Farnell, Cults , ii. 433; she was 
called Ortygia, which is also a place name). For 
the quail in mythology see de Gubernatis, Zool. 
Myth. ii. 276-278. 

Seal.—Among the Eskimos, women stop work 
when a seal is taken, until it is cut up ; when a 
ground seal is killed, they stop work for three days 
(, r >lh Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn. p. 595). The heads of 
seals and other marine animals are kept (ib. 8th 
Rep. p. 434). In Kamtchutka they do a piece of 
mimetic magic before they go seal fishing. A 
large stone is rolled into the court to represent the 
sea ; small stones do duty for the waves, and little 
jackets of herbs for the seals. A kind of boat of 
)ireh hark is made and drawn along the sand ; the 
object of the ceremony is to invite the seals to let 
themselves be taken (S6billot, Folklore, p. 125). 
In the west of Ireland and the islands north of 
Scotland there are certain people who believe 
themselves to he descended from seals, ami who 
refuse to injure them (Folklore, xi. 232; Orkney 
and Shetland Folklore, pp. 170-189). The same 
belief is found in the Faroes (Antiquarisk Tid - 
sehrift, 1852, p. 191). A local legend records that 
they are the descendants of Pharaoh’s army, which 
was lost in the Ked Sea (Annandale, Faroes, p. 25). 
In the island of Rugen it is believed that the seal 
is descended from drowned human beings (Folk¬ 
lore, xi. 235). Among the Kwakiutls the chief 
group of dancers’ societies is that of the seal 
(Report of United States National Museum, 1895, 
p. 419). 

Serpent. —(For serpent-worship proper see sepa¬ 
rate article). The serpent is respected among many 
peoples w ho do not worship it in the Hense of offer¬ 
ing prayer or sacrifice to it; this is especially the 
case in South Africa and Madagascar. The Mala¬ 
gasy regard serpents as objects of pity rather 
than of veneration (v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 273), 
holding them to be the abode of dead men’s souls. 
But the Antimerinas had a serpent idol, whose 
worshippers carried serpents (ib. p. 275); in the 
case of the Betsileos it is difficult to say whether 
w r e have to do with serpent-worship or not; they 
regard the fanany as the re-incamation of a de¬ 
ceased ancestor, make it offerings of blood, and 
even tend it in an enclosure (ib. p. 277). If these 
attentions are offered it without arrtire penstc and 
solely because it is one of the kin, we are hardly 
entitled to regard them as worship, which rather im¬ 
plies that an offering is not strictly disinterested. 
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Among the Zulus the souls of the dead are said to 
take up their abode in serpents, termed idkluzi (pi. 
amadtdozi). Various forms of the belief are re¬ 
corded ; according to one, the serpent form is 
assumed only by an ancestor who wishes to ap- 

S roach a kraal ; another version, but slightly 
ifl'erent, says that only the serpents which fre¬ 
quent the neighbourhood of a kraal are amndhlozi ; 
a third authority says that the soul is not bound, 
as in some of tlie Malagasy beliefs, to the single 
soul-animal, but is incarnate in all the species, 
like the aniinnl-gods of Samoa ; a fourth account, 
probably unreliable, makes the idhlnzi the soul- 
animal of the living {lnt. Arch. xvii. 121 ; Man , 
1904, No. 115; Golden Hough*, iii. 409, etc.). 
As in Madagascar, different species of snakes 
are the abodes of different classes of men, one 
for chiefs, another for the common people, 
another for women {hit. Arch., loc. cit.). Among 
the Masai, on the other hand, the difference of 
species marks a difference in the family of the 
deceased (Hollis, The Masai, p. 307). In Europe, 
the form of the serpent, like that of the mouse 
(see above), may be assumed by the soul of a sleeper 
(Meyer, Genu. Myth. p. 63 f.). The serpent is 
respected over a large part of East Africa, some¬ 
times as an ancestor of the tribe, sometimes as the 
soul-animal of deceased ancestors {Int. Arch., loc. 
cit. ). Many of the tribes in New Caledonia never 
eat serpents, but no reason is given for this 
(Patouillet, Trots Ans, p. 113). In North America 
they were respected (Brinton, Myths, p. 129). In 
South America the A incus believe themselves to 
be descended from serpents (Tirado, Estudios, 
n. 31 ; for other stories of descent see .1. F. 
M‘Herman, Studies, 2nd series, p 526). Serpents 
are respected over a large pat t of Europe, especially 
those which live in or near human dwellings—pro¬ 
bably as a survival of ancestor-worship. In like 
manner, harmless snakes are tutelary household 
divinities in the l’anjfib hills (Crooke, ii. 141 f.). 
The name of the serpent is also frequently tabu 
(Eoeler-Kreutzwald, p. 120; Lloyd, Peasant Life, 
p. 230; Tradition, v. 149; Asiatic Observer, 1821, 
]». 421, etc ). 

It is only rarely that ceremonies of purification 
are prescnbed for the killer of a serpent; the 
Amaxosa custom prescribed that the killer of a 
boa had to lie in running water lor weeks together; 
during this time no animal could be slaughtered ; 
finally, the body of the snake was buried close to 
the cattle-fold (Kay, Travels, p. 341). On the 
other hand, certain precautions are to be taken in 
Japan ; if the head of the snake is not crushed 
when it is killed, more will come to take its place 
(Mitt. d. Ges. Natur - u. Votkcrk. Ostas. xv. 282). 
In Horn bay it is believed that barrenness is the 
penalty for killing a snake (Crooke, i. 226), while 
in Ocrmanic mythology such an act causes the 
child of the house to waste away (Mever, loc. cit.). 

The snake is commonly associated with water 
(see above), and said to reside in water-holes, 
rivers, etc. (Salvado, Memoirs, p. 260 ; Merensky, 
licitraqc, p. 126 ; Philip, Researches, ii. 117 ; 
Church Miss. Her. xiv. 30; Strahlenberg, Das 
N. u. O. Toil, p. 420; Brinton, Myths, p. 130, etc.). 
Snakes are likewise guardians of treasure in folk¬ 
lore generally (Crooke, ii. 134-136). Mythical 
serpent-monsters are also found as earth-carriers 
(see ‘ Earth-Carrier ’), or destroyers of the human 
race (Mitt. d. Schutzgeb. xiii. 45), or Creator 
(see * Creator'); in Chile one is connected with the 
Deluge myth (Medina, Aborigenes, p. 2811'.), and 
the Micmacs place two on the road followed by 
the souls of the dead (Rand, Legends, p. 233); 
the Hurons made a monster-serpent the source of 
all maladies (llel. dcs. JAs. 1678, p. 75), and for 
the natives of Victor!* ihe serpent Mindi is the 


cause of death (Parker, Aborigines, p. 25) ; for 
the Aruntas the Magellanic clouds are the teeth 
of a gigantic serpent, and silence is to be preserved 
when they are visible ( R.G.S.A., S. Aust. Br. ii. 
36). In America, according to Brinton, the ser¬ 
pent is often associated with the lightning (Myths, 
p. 135). Mention should also be made, in this con¬ 
nexion, of the ‘snake-dances' of the Hopis, which 
are probably expressions of clan totemism, not of 
ophiolatry (19 RISEW 96311'.). In South America, 
serpents are held to be the chief food of the dead 
(Spix and Martins, ii. 695). 

A good deal of mythical lore has gathered round 
the serpent in Europe. A king is their ruler 
(Ansland, lxiii. 1031 ; Globus, iv. 333, etc.), and 
wears a crown which is coveted for its magical 
properties; the king is often white, and the skeleton 
of tlie white snake makes its possessor the owner 
of a familiar spirit (ib. xxvi. 203). There is a 
stone in the snake’s nest which draws poisons out 
of a man’s body (Jecklin, Vulkstuml. ii. 153; cl. 
Crooke, ii. 141 H). In Hindu belief serpents have 
in their heads jewels of marvellous properties 
(Crooke, ii. 143 f.). He who eats the great white 
snake understands the language of birds (Ituss- 
wurni, Etboi'ulk, § 357), or of the raven (ib. § 400). 
If a snake is hung up head downwards, it will nun 
(FLJ v. 91 ; WuttKe, VolJcsabergl. 8 § 153). St. 
Patrick banished all snakes from Ireland, and 
even Irish eat tie have the gift of killing the snakes 
in the meadows where they are (A ’orthumb. Folk¬ 
lore, F. L. S. p. 8). The snakes know a root, by 
which they bring to life a snake that lias been 
killed (Lepocliin, Reuse, ii. 105). The belie! m the 
king of serpents is also found among the American 
Indians (Biinton, Myths, p. 137). Folklore likewise 
knows of many cases of the union of serpents with 
human beings (MacCulloch, 255-259, 264-267). 

In the ancient world the serpent was associated 
with leeeheraft (see Disease and Serpent); the 
same idea is found in Madagascai (Int. Arch. xvii. 
124), and also among the American Indians, pci haps 
because the snake is in America so olten associated 
with the magician, who is also the leech (Brinton, 
Myths, pp. 132, 133). The snake is sometimes held 
to be unlucky ( Globus , lxix. 72), but is more often 
welcomed as the ‘ Hausgcist.’ A snake shot out 
of a gun is a charm against witchcraft (Liebreclif, 
Zur. Volksk. p. 332; Mullenhof, Sagev, p. 229); 
and a Huculinn hunter carries a piece oi snake to 
attract game (Globus, Ixxvi. 274). In Sussex the 
first snake should be killed for luck (FIR i. 8). 
In Bulgaria and France the killing of a snake is 
a good work, probably because the snake is re¬ 
garded as the incarnation of a witch (Stiausz, Die 
llulgare.n , p. 34 ; Holland, Faunc, iii. 36). Snakes 
are burnt in the midsummer tire (Atheiur.nm, 1869, 
duly 24; Jones and Kropf, Folktales, p. lix). In 
North Africa the Aissaouas and other sects of 
fanatics eat serpents annually or at intervals 
during the year (Walpole, Memoirs, p. 396 ; 
Denon, Travels, i. 300 ; Pliny, UN Vll. ii., vui. 
xxv., xxv x., xxvm. iii.; Pausanias, ix. iv. etc. ; 
cf. Bancroft, iii. 429). 

The serpent is commonly of good omen ; so 
among the South African Bantus (Miss. Oath. 1806, 
371 : Merensky, lieitrage, p. 126), in Arabia 
(Nolde, lnnerarabicn, p. 96), and in mediaeval 
Europe (Panzer, lleitrag, ii. 259). In Albania it is 
unlucky before sunrise and after sunset (Itodd, 
Customs, p. 158). In Silesia it is held to be lucky, 
but its appearance is a warning that misfortune is 
near (Peter, VoUcstuml. ii. 33). In Suffolk it is a 
death omen ( Suffolk Folklore, F. L. S. p. 32). On 
the other hand, there is an elaborate table of 
omens drawn by the Zoroastrians from the appear¬ 
ance of a snake on each of the thirty days of the 
month (Al-Biruni, Chronology of Ancient Nations , 
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tr. Sachau, p. 21 ff); so, too, in Norway, when it 
crawls across the road (Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, 
p. 320). In Zoroastrianism the serpent is a most 
evil creature, and to be killed ( Vemlldad , xiv. 5; 
Herodotus, i. 140) ; it was formed by Ahriman 
(Bundnhishn, iii. 15). A similar horror of the ser¬ 
pent. exists in Armenia (Aheghian, A rmenisrher 
Volkglaube , p. 30). For the serpent, see, further, 
de Gubernatis, Zool. Mijlhol. pp. 389-419, Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Aberglaube,’ p. 77, and JE xi. 203. 

Shark. —In New Calabar the shark is regarded 
as a god (Globus, x. 2S5). Sharks are sometimes re¬ 
garded as enchanted men (Wilson, Western Africa., 
j>. 161). The shark was formerly protected by a 
death penalty intlicted on the killer of one, nut 
this was subsequently abolished by a religious 
revolution (Bastian, liilder , p. 160). Shark- 
worship is said to have existed in Huahine (Mont¬ 
gomery, Journal , i. 245). In the Solomon Islands 
the shark is addressed as ‘grandfather’ ( Zls. Geog. 
tits. Thur. x. 34). Sharks were woishipped in the 
Sandwich Islands ; and if a man who adored them 
happened to have a child still-born, he endeavoured 
to lodge its soul in the body of a shark. In order 
to do tliis he dung the body into the sea, perform¬ 
ing various ceremonies at the same time. There 
wore temples with shark-idols; the priests rubbed 
their bodies night and morning with salt and water 
to give them a scaly appearance (tiolden Bough a , 
ii. 432). In New Georgia the shark is hope (‘sacred ’), 
because it eats men. It may not be touched in 
It u hi an n, but in the eastern part it may be killed 
but not eaten (JAJ xxvi. 386). Shaiks are very 
often the form in which dying people announce 
their intention of re-appearing; ollenngs are made 
to them. In Saa special coconut trees are reserved 
for them, but men who intend to become sharks 
may also use the trees. Other men will join them 
some! imes and ask for coconuts with the voice 
of a shark-ghost (tiolden Bough' 2 , ii. 434-435). 

Sheep.—In Greek cult the ram v r as connected 
with Zeus ; at Eleusis and elsewhere its fleece was 
used in rites of purification (Farnell, Cults , i. 65; 
Smith, Rel. Sem* 474). As a substitute for the 
eldest scion of the Athamantids, a ram was offered 
(Farnell, i. 94). A prayer for rain was ollered to 
Zeus on Mount Pel ion by youths clad in fresh ram- 
skins (if>. p. 95). Zeus Ammon is derived from 
Egypt (ib.). In the cult of Artemis the sheep vras 
sometimes tabued (ib. ii. 431). In a sheep-ollering 
to Aphrodite in Cyprus the worshippers wore the 
skin (W. K. Smith, p. 474). Aphrodite is repre¬ 
sented as riding on the ram (Farnell, ii. 675). 

Although the sheep is one of the most important 
sacrificial animals (hit. Arch. xvii. 139, for Africa), 
it is only in Egypt that we find a sheep-god proper. 
Amon was the god of Thebes ; his worshippers held 
rams to be sacred, and would not sacrifice them. 
At the annual festival of the god a ram w'as, how¬ 
ever, slain, and the image of the god was clothed in 
the skin ; they mourned over the body and buried 
it in a sacred tomb. Ainon is represented as a 
ram-headed god (Golden Bough *, ii. 368 f.). Among 
the Nilotic tribes the Madis practise an annual 
sacrifice of a lamb, possibly as a means of expel¬ 
ling the evils which have accumulated. They are 
sad before the ceremony, and show great joy when 
it is over. They assemble by a stone circle, and 
the lamb is led four times round the people, who 
pluck of I bits of its fleece as if passes and nut them 
in their hair ; the lamb is then killed on tne stones 
and its blood sprinkled four times over the people. 
It is then applied to each person individually. As 
each rises to go away, he or she places a leaf on the 
circle of stones. r l’he ceremony is observed on a 
small Beale at other times, particularly when 
trouble comes upon a family ; it is also practised 
on joyful occasions, such as the return of a son 


after a long absence (Proc. 11. S. Edm. xii. 330). 
The piacular sacrifice ol a ram is occasionally 
found in European folklore; near Maubeuge a 
ram is killed by one of the squires of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and is believed to be laden with the 
sins of the people (Holland, Faune, v. 206). Hut 
more commonly the sacrifice is perloimed without 
any specific reason being given lor the eeiemony. 
It is a common practice in Bohemia, Hungniy, and 
other districts for a ram to be Mu own Jiom the 
church tower in the autumn in order to procure a 
good harvest in the following year (Mnnnhardt, 
Myth. Forsrh. 139n.). In Finland a lamb which 
has not been shorn since the spring is killed in the 
autumn ; it must be slaughtered without using u 
knife, and no bones must be broken. When it is 
served up, water, which probably has taken the 
place of blood, is sprinkled over the threshold, ami 
a portion of the meal offered to the house-spirits 
and the trees which will serve as May-poles in the 
following year (Bocler-Kreutzwald, Per Elisten 
A berg. Geb. p. 87). In East and Central Europe 
a lamb is commonly sacrificed at Easter or rather 
later, the day chosen being usually April 24th 
(Globus, xxvi. 158, xxx. 93, xl. 71, etc. ; cf. Golden 
Bough?, ii. 438). In West, Europe there are traces 
of such a custom at Whitsuntide ; m Hamburg, 
lambs, real and of wood, were on sale without the 
gate on the Friday before Whitsuntide ; children 
received them as presents, and they were eventually 
consumed by the family (Sclmt/e, Schleswig-Holst. 
Id lot ikon, iii. 7); they were also brought as presents 
to the schoolmasters (Jahrb.f. Schl. -llolst. x. 29). 
In Virgen, a lamb is taken in procession on the 
Friday after Easter to a mountain-chapel and sub¬ 
sequently sold (Zts. Ver. Volksk. v. 205). The sheep 
also figures at the Carnival (Mannhurdt, An tike 
Wald- und Feldkulte, p. 191 n.), the Kinness or 
church festival (Pfanncnsclnnid, Germ. Krntcfeste , 
mss.), and at Christmas ( Tradition , vi. 285 ; Mann- 
mrdt, op. cit. p. 196). In Wales, people dressed in 
slieep-skins went, round on All Souls’ Day (Bye- 
gones. May 6, 1891). In some eases the ram or 
sheep was hunted with or without a subsequent 
sacrifice ( Folklore, xi. 251; Ducange, s.v. ‘ Agnus 
I)ei’). Probably all these customs are in some 
degree connected with the idea of the expulsion 
of evils. 

In Madagascar the sheep is one of the animals 
in which are incarnated the souls of ancestors* 
various families are forbidden to eat its Hesh 
(v. Geunep, Tabou, p. 236). In India there is 
reason to believe that, the sheep was once a sacred 
animal (Crooke, i. 163f., ii. 226). A large number 
of Chinese have a prejudice against mutton; the 
sheep is, however, regarded as a lucky animal, and 
its skull is hung over the door to prevent theft 
(Zool. Garten, 1900, 6). In France a lamb is blessed 
in the church at Christmas in Nouvion, and allowed 
to die of old age (Holland, Finnic , v. 160). In the 
same way rich Kalmuks consecrate a white ram 
under the title of * the ram of heaven ’ ; probably 
the object is, as in France, to provide the flocks 
with a tutelary animal (Golden Jioughr, ii. 438). 

The sheep is auspicious as an ominous animal. 
It is lucky to touch it (I)esrousseaux, Munirs, ii. 
284). The skull of a sheep wards oil evil (Wiede¬ 
mann, Elisten, j>. 482; Ru^swurm, Eibooolk , ii. 
281, 283, 402; Mrlusme, vm. 33). The sheep 
figures in various European ceremonies connected 
with marriage; probably the rites are magical 
and performed as ceremonies of fertilization. In 
Poitou the newdy married had to pursue a ram 
(Mem. Soc. Ant. France, i. 437); at Cliatillori-sur- 
Seine the bride drove the animal thrice round 
a tub (ib. iv. 119). In Bulgaria and Russia the 
bride rereives a lamb or sheep as ‘Morgengabe’ 
(Anthropologic, ii. 587 ; Ilolderness, New Russia, 
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p. 236). The Gallas take an oath by the sheep 
(Pinkerton, Africa, i. 8). 

Spider.—In the Creation myth of the Sias there 
was only one being in the lower world, the spider 
Sussistinnako ; he caused men, animals, etc., to 
come into existence, and divided them into clans 
(10th Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn . 1889-1890, p. 26ff.) In 
like manner, among the llopis the spider represents 
the ‘ medicine ’ power of the earth (%t llBK W p. 1 i). 
According to the Tetons, Ikto, the spider, was the 
first being in this world who attained maturity. 
He whh the first to use human speech, and is more 
cunning than man. All the animals are his 
kindred, and he commands them. In their myths 
the spider is deceived by the rabbit (Dorsey, 
Siouan Cults , p. 472). The Tetons pray to grey 
spiders. When they are going on a journey, they 
kill a spider if they Hee one, and pray ; it is un¬ 
lucky to let it pass or to kill it in silence. They 
tell it that the Thunder-beings killed it (11th Ann. 
Rep. Bur. Ethn. p. 479). In the mythology of the 
Akwapim, Anansi, the spider, is a sort of demiurge ; 
he races the cat for the privilege of marrying the 
daughter of the god ; hence the cat and the spider 
are enemies (Petermanns Mitt., 1866, 466 ; Frobe- 
nius, Weltanschauung , p. 294). Many of these myths 
are now found in the West Indies (P. C. Smith, 
Anansi Stories from Jamaica). The Adjahdurrahs 
believe that the islands were made by the spider 
(R.G.S.A., S. Aust. Hr. n. iii. 18). In another 
Australian myth the snider is a monster, and 
injures everything which the squirrel makes (S. 
Amer. Miss. Mag. xiv. 112). The Haidas also 
have a story of a spider who was the mortal 
enemy of man ; he was overcome by T’skanahl, 
who threw him into the fire; he shrivelled up 
and became a mosquito (Smiths. Report, 1888, p. 
326; cf. Ehrenreieh, Myth. u. Legend, d. sudamer. 
Urvolker, p. 33 f.). ill a Kayowe myth, ‘ Old 
Spider’ escapes the flood and is concerned with the 
early history of the human race ( Ausland , 1890, 
901). For the Flatheads the residence of their 
grandsires, the spiders, was in the clouds. Doth 
m Australia (Howitt, Native Races, p. 388) and in 
America the spider’s web is a means of getting up 
to the sky ( Trs. Ethn. Soc. iv. 306). The Cherokees 
told how the spider brought tire on its web, but 
was captured before it reached the earth (Foster, 
Sequoyah , r>. 241). It is held in several parts of 
Europe to ne unlucky to kill the spider ( Folklore, 
xi. 241 ; Zts. f. Oest. Volksk. ii. 252). In Tuscany 
it is the custom to kill a spider seen in the morning 
(Andree, Ethn. Par. p. 8). It is also killed in 
Poland (Trad. iv. 355). The Southern Slavs use 
it in magic ; a girl takes a spider and shuts it up, 
calling on it to show her the destined lover, and 
promising to set it free if it does bo, and if not, to 
Kill it (Krauss, Sitte, p. 173). 

There is a curious diversity in the omens given 
by spiders; in Ditinarschen a small black spider is 
a death omen (Am, Urquell, i. 7). A spider in the 
evening is lucky, in the morning unlucky (ib. 
p. 64). In Stettin the reverse is the case (Balt. 
Studien, xxxiii. 169). In Jewish folklore the 
spider is hated (JE vi. 607). For other spider 
omens see John of Salisbury, i. 13; Wolf, Beitr. 
ii. 457; Meier, Sagen , p. 221 ; Birlinger, p. 119, 
etc. For the spider in folk-tales see de Guber- 
natis, Zool. Myth. ii. 161-1G4. 

Stork.—The stork was sacrosanct in ancient 
Thessaly, and a killer of one was punished as 
though he were a murderer (de Yisser, Gotter, 
p. 157). It enjoys the same respect wherever it 
is found in Europe. It is also respected in Egypt 
(Globus, lxix. 257), and in Morocco (Clarke, Travels , 
ill. i. 34 n.), where there is said to be a hospital for 
sick storks and a fund for burying dead ones. The 
stork is commonly said to bring the children. Its 


presence brings luck to the house ; in particular, 
it is a safeguard against the danger of fire; its 
efficacy is discounted by the stork’s supposed 
practice of removing its nest, from a house that is 
shortly to be burned down. Occasionally the 
stork, however, is thought to bring bad’ luck 
(Wiedemann, Ehsten, p. 454), for, where one nests, 
one of the family or a head of cattle dies. So, 
too, in Bohemia, a stork settling on the roof, or 
twelve storks circling over a house, means fire 
(Grohniarm, Abergl. Nos. 438, 439; cf. Meyer, 
Germ. Myth. p. lib). For other omens and beliefs 
see Globus, xxiv. 23. 

The stork is one of the migrants which must he 
greeted when they appear in the spring ; the liouse- 
Htork must learn all that has happened in his 
absence, in other countries be is a man (Zts. 
dcutsche Phil. i. 345). In spite of the sacrosanctity 
of the stork, it is used m magic (ib. ; Grohmann, 
Abergl. No. 434), and its gall cures a scorpion’s 
bite in Jewish folk-belief (JE xi. 559). For the 
stork in folk-tales see de Gubcrnatis, Zool. Myth. 
ii. 261-262. 

Swallow.—There seems to have existed a cus¬ 
tom in ancient Greece of carrying a swallow round 
from house to house, singing a song (Athemeus 
viii. pp. 359, 360). Swallow songs sung at the 
appearance of the bird in spring are very common 
(Kuhn and Schwartz, Norad. Sagen , p. 452). We 
find the swallow carried round in modern Greece, 
a wooden bird on a cylinder, and a song is sung 
(Kodd, Custom and Lore , p. 136; cf. p. 271). In 
Macedonia the wooden swallow is encircled with 
leaves. Eggs are collected and riddles uie asked, 
the answer to which is ‘ swallow ’ (Bent, Cyclades , 
p. 434). The same practice prevails in Bulgaria 
and Little Kussia, and the songs refer to the 
advent of spring (Miladinov, Bulgarslci narodm 
pesni , p. 522). 

The swallow is everywhere regarded as sacred ; 
it is unlucky to kill it (Kaindl, Uuzulen, p. 104; 
Strackerjan, Abergl. p. 45 ; Globus, xl. 325 ; Brit. 
Ass. Ethnog. Surv. Scotl. Nos. 379-383; Alvarez, 
Folklore , i. 224, etc.) ; it may not be touched 
(Tradition, v. UK)), or caught (hlev. des Trad. pop. 
iv. 229; Blatter fur Lav desk. N. Oest. ii. 101; 
Grohmaun, Abergl. No. 489), and its nest may not 
be taken (ib. No. 494 f.; FLU i. 8). In the West of 
Scotland, however, it is feared as having a drop of 
devil’s blood in its veins (Napier, Folklore, p. 112). 
Its presence is regarded as lucky (Zts. Ver. Volksk. 
x. 209 ; ltochholz, l). Glavbc, ii. 107). In spite of its 
sacred character, it is UHcd in magic ; in Bohemia 
the blood of the first swallow drives away freckles 
(Wuttke, D. Abergl . 8 p. 159). The first swallow 
is important in other respects ; it lias long been 
the custom to draw omens from it (Pliny, HN 
xxx. 25 ; Hoffmann’s Fundgrnbe f. Ges. d. Spr. u. 
Lit. i. 325, and many modern instances ; Bartsch, 
Sagen, ii. 172; Germania, xix. 319). As a rule it 
is of good omen, but in Thuringia it means a death 
in the family if a young swallow is thrown out of 
the nest (Zts. Ver. Volks, x. 209). A swallow in 
a room is a death omen (Erman, Are.hiv, p. 628). 
For other omens see Grohmann, Abergl. Nos. 496, 
504, etc. Swallows are sold in Paris and elsewhere 
and set free by the purchasers (Holland, Faune , 
ii. 321 ; Rev. des Trad . Pop. iv. 229). A similar 
custom exists in Japan, and is especially practised 
at funerals (MS note). For the swallow see also 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Aberglaube,’ p. 79. 

Swan.—In the opinion of Jacob Grimm, the 
goose has supplanted the swan in mythology to 
some extent ; but the opposite view seems nearer 
the truth. Perhaps the same applies to the duck. 
In European folklore the swan is most prominent 
in a class of Marchen to which it has given a name, 
—‘ swan-maiden stories ’ (see ‘ Myths ’ above),—but 
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in Picardy we find the duck taking the place of the 
swan ( Romania , viii. 256). It may be noted that 
the subjects of transformation are not necessarily 
female ( ib. ; cf. Mannhardt, Germ. Mythen , pp. 
378-379). 

The swan is important in the religion of N. 
Asia (cf. Cochrane, Fed. Journey, ii. 163 ; Georgi, 
Bemerhungcn, p. 282). Among the Tatars a man 
who catches a swan passes it on to his next neigh¬ 
bour and receives in return his best horse ; its new 
possessor passes it on, and so on, until it is no longer 
presentable, when it is let loose (Castr6n, Vorles - 
■ungen, p. 230). The oath by the swan was well 
known m the Middle Ages. In Moscow a swan is 
sometimes given to the newly married, who alone, 
in the opinion of the common people, have a right 
to eat it (Rev. des Trad. Fop. iv. 324). In Germanic 
folk-lore the swan is associated with the Norns, 
who sometimes assume its form (Meyer, Germ. 
Myth. p. 168). Its cry foretells a thaw, and it is 
pre-eminently a bird of prophecy, often of coming 
ill (ib. p. 112). 

Thunderbird.—Widely spread over the American 
continent is the belief in a great bird as the cause 
of thunder, which also figures in the Creation 
myths of some tribes, notably the Chippewayans, as 
the being which brought the world from beneath 
the waste of waters (Mackenzie, Voyage , p. cxviii; 
cf. Dunn, Oregon, p. 102). The Hare-skin Indians 
describe it as a gigantic bird which dwells in 
winter in the land of the dead in the West-South- 
West, together with migratory birds and animals. 
When the waim weather comes, it returns with 
the ghosts in its train. When it shakes its tail- 
feathers, it makes the thunder, and the flash of its 
eyes is the lightning. It causes death ; it is an evil 
deity (Petitot, Traditions , p. 283). The Iroquois 
believed t-hat Onditachia* controlled rain, wind, 
and thunder. The thunder they conceived as a 
man in the form of a turkey (?) ; the heaven was 
his palace, and he retired there in good weather; 
when it thundered he was collecting snakes and 
other ‘oki* objects ; he caused lightning by opening 
his wings (Eel. des Jfs. 1636, p. 114 ; for other 
references see Bancroft, vol. iii. passim ; School¬ 
craft, Indian Tribes, etc.). In Vancouver Island 
the Alits call the thunderbird Tootooeh ; his wings 
make the thunder, his forked tongue the lightning. 
Once there were four such birds, but Quawteaht, 
their great, deity, drowned the rest in the sea 
(Sproat, Serves, pp. 177, 213). The Dakotas say 
that, the old bird begins the t hunder, but t he young 
birds keep it up and do the damage ; the old bird is 
wise and good, and kills no one (Tylor, Frim. Cult* 
i. 363). In Central America we find the bird Voc 
associated with Hurakan, the god of the tempest 
(llrasseur de Bourbourg, Fopol Vvh, p. 71). In 
South America the idea is found among the 
Brazilians (Muller, Am. Urrel. pp. 222, 271 ; but 
see also Ehrenreich, Myth, und Legend, d. svdamer. 
Vrvolker, j>. 15). The same conception is found in 
West Africa among the Ewe-speaking peoples. 
Khebioso or So, the god of lightning, is conceived 
as a flying god, who partakes of the nature of a 
bird ; fiis name means ‘ bird that throws out fire.’ 
He casts the lightning from tlie midst of the black 
cloud ; the thunder is caused by the flapping of his 
wings. Various ideas of the same order are found 
among the Bantus. The Zulus think a brown bird 
is found at the spot where the lightning strikes; 
the Amapondos say that the bird causes the light¬ 
ning by spitting out fire; according to the Bom- 
vanas, the bird sets its own fat on fire and causes 
the lightning. The thunder is the flapping of its 
wings; the female bird causes loud, crackling 
thunder, the male distant, rumbling sounds. In 
Natal they hold that a white bird is the cause of 
the lightning (Kidd, Essential Kafir , p. 120 f. ; 
vol. i .—34 


cf. Moffat, South Africa, p. 338 ; Casalis, Basutos , 
p. 266 ; Callaway, Religion of Amazulu, p. 119). 
The conception of the thunderbird is also found 
in the Hervey Islands (Ellis, Researches, ii. 417; 
Williams, Enterprises, p. 93), and the Marshall 
Islands (Mitt. d. Schutzgeb. i. 66), and the Karens 
have a similar idea (Mason, Burma, p. 217). 

Tiger .—A myth of descent from a tiger ancestor 
is found among the Bhils and Rajputs (Crooke, 
ii. 211). It is associated with Siva aud Durga, 
but tiger-worship proper is confined to wilder 
tribes ; in Nepal the tiger festival is known as 
Bagh .Tatra, and the worshippers dance disguised as 
tigers (ib. p. 212). The tiger is likewise worshipped 
by the Santals (ib. p. 213), while in Mirzapur, 
Bagheswar, the tiger-god, is located in a bira tree, 
and is said to take human form at night and call 
people by name ; those who answer fall sick (ib. i. 
2561., ii. 78). The VVaralis worship Waghia (‘ lord 
of tigers’), a shapeless stone smeared with red lead 
and gin, which is held to protect them from tigers 
(Home and For. M tss. Rcc. 1839, 390 ; cf. Rcc. of 
Free Oh. vii. 252). In Hanoi a tiger-god is wor¬ 
shipped ; a shrine contains an image of a tiger 
(XI. Cong. Orient, ii. 294) ; and a tiger-god is also 
found in Manchuria (Miss. Cath. 1895, 239). The 
tiger is represented in Sumatra as the abode of the 
souls of the dead (Marsden, p. 292 ; dunghuhn, 
Battalander, p. 308), and a name-tabu is pructised. 
A like custom is found in Sunda (Tijdsrhr. T.L.V . 
vi. 80) and parts of India, where the souls of those 
he devours sit on his head (Crooke, ii. 211). For 
other cases of name-tabu see V razer. Golden Hough 2 , 
i. 457. 

The hunting of the tiger is naturally attended 
with much ceremony. The Sumatrans attack 
tigers only when a friend or relative has been 
wounded, or in self-defence. The Menangkabauers 
fry to eatch them alive in order to beg their for¬ 
giveness before killing them ; they show t hem other 
marks of respect; no one will use a path that has 
been untrodden for more than a year; at night 
they will not walk one behind another or knock 
the sparks off a firebrand (Golden Hough-, ii. 
39311'.). The people of Mandeling have a tiger 
clan which honours the tracks of a tiger, and 
claims to be spared by it; when a tiger has been 
shot, the women of Lhe clan offer it betel (ib.). 
When the Battas have killed a tiger they bring its 
corpse to the village with great ceremony ; people 
of the tiger clan make offerings to it; a priest 
then explains why it has been killed, and begs the 
spirit to convey his message to the soul of the 
tiger, so that it may not he angry and do harm ; 
after this a dance is held, and most of the body is 
buried, only those parts being saved which are 
useful in medicine ; in particular, the. \\ lu.skors are 
burnt off at an early stage, so that they may not 
be used as poison (Golden Hough 2 , ii. 391 ; Tijdsrhr. 
xxxiv. 172). Connected with the atonement for 
the death of a ti^er is the Indian belief that a 
garden where a tiger has been killed loses its 
fertility (Crooke, ii. 212). Not only is it danger¬ 
ous to kill a tiger, but being killed by one also 
has its perils; the ‘tiger ghost.’ is worshipped 
(Crooke, p. 213). Among the Garrows a man who 
lias been killed by a tiger is believed to appear in 
a dream and tell his relatives to change their 
names (Mission Life, N. S. x. 280). In North 
Aracan the ceremony of ‘ya.’or tabu, is strictly 
enforced when any one has been killed by a tiger 
(JAI ii. 240). Connected with tiger-worsliip is 
the practice of taking an oath by it. The Juangs, 
Hos, and Santals are all sworn on a tiger skin 
(Miss. Cath. 1897, 369; Crooke, Inc. eit.). Among 
the Gowls, two men, believed to be possessed bv 
Bagheswar, appear at marriage ceremonies and fall 
upon a kid witli their teeth (Crooke, ii. 216). 
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Besides being the abode of the soul of a dead 
man, a tiger may he the temporary or permanent 
form of a living human being. In India a root is 
said to effect the transformation, and another root 
is the antidote (Crooke, ii. 216). In Central Java 
the power of transformation is hereditary, hut the 
wer-tiger is held to be friendly, especially if his 
friends call his name ; he guards the fields. For 
the variant of this belief which makes the tiger 
the soul of a dead, not a living man, see Tijdschr. 
xli. 568. The belief in the wer-tiger is also found 
in the Malay peninsula (Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 
106) and China. 

Closely connected with the wer-tiger is the 
familiar of the wizard in tiger form. A connect¬ 
ing link is found in the Thana belief that mediums 
are possessed by a tiger spirit ( Bombay Gaz. XJII. 

i. 185). The Ilinuas of Jonore believe that every 
pawang has a tiger subject to him, which is im¬ 
mortal (Joum. Ind. Arch. i. 276, 277). The 
Malays believe that the soul of the dead wizard 
enters the body of a tiger ; the corpse is put in the 
forest and supplied with rice and water for seven 
days, during which the transmigration, which is 
the result of an ancient compact made by the 
pawang’s ancestors, is eflected. If the son of the 
pawang wishes to succeed his father, lie must 
perform a ceremony to secure his soul (Newbold, 

ii. 887). The tiger is largely used in magic. In 
North India and Korea it is eaten in order to gain 
courage ( Golden Bough*, ii. 356). In India the 
fangs, claws, and whiskers are used in love charms 
and as prophylactics against possession, especially 
in the case of young children (Crooke, ii. 2141'.). 
The whiskers are regarded as poisonous in Su¬ 
matra ( Tijdsr.hr . loc. c.it.) and in India (Crooke, loc. 
cit.). Tiger’s flesh is burnt to keep blight from 
the crops ( ib .). Some Dayaks keep a tiger’s skull 
in the head-house ; to move it is said to cause 
heavy rain, and to touch it is punished by death 
by lightning, while its complete removal would 
cause the death of all the Dayaks (JliAS , SB. 
No. 5, p. 159). 

Corresponding to lycanthropy in Europe, there is 
in India a pathological condition in which the 
Huflerer believes that he is turned into a tiger 
(Sprengel, Auswahl, iii. 27). The Garrows say 
that the mania is connected with a certain drug, 
which is laid on the forehead. The wer-tiger 
begins by tearing the ear-ringsout of his ears, and 
then wanders about, avoiding all human society. 
In about fourteen days the mania begins to sub¬ 
side. Although fits of this kind are not attributed 
to witches in India, the patients are said to lie 
seen with ‘ their eyes glaring red, their hair dis¬ 
hevelled and bristled, while their heads are often 
turned round in a strange convulsive manner.’ 
On the nights of such fits they are believed to go 
abroad and ride on tigers (Malcolm, Memoir of 
Central India, ii. 212). It seems, therefore, not 
improbable that the lit in question is of the same 
nature. 

Tortoise, turtle. —Both in Asia (Miss. Herald , 
xviii. 385; cf. Bastian, Iiilder , p. 356 ; Crooke, ii. 
265) and in America the turtle is one of the 
mythical animals on which the world rests In 
the Iroquois myth the world was at first covered 
with water, ami when Aataentsic fell from heaven, 
the animals held a conference to decide how she 
was to be received, and the turtle caught her on 
his broad back ; with the aid of mud or sand 
brought up by water-fowl the earth was formed 
(21st Ann. Itep. Bur. Ethn. p. 180, etc.). The 
turtle is an important Iroquois totem, and the clan 
traces its descent from a turtle that threw off its 
shell (Frazer, Tot. p. 3). In like manner the tor¬ 
toise is a totem of the Mundari Kols, and is also wor- j 
shipped and sacrificed elsewhere in India (Crooke, I 


loc. cit.). In Zoroastrianism, on the other hand, the 
tortoise was an evil creature, and consequently was 
to be killed ( Vendidad , xiv. 5). A turtle tabu exists 
in Madagascar (v. Gennep, Tabou , p. 289), Java 
(Tijdschr. T.L. V. xxv. 573), and Pomotu (Rovings 
in the Pacific , p. 243); and the Kwapas were not 
allowed to lift a small water-tortoise by its tail, le.-t 
there should be a flood (Journ. Am. Folklore , viii. 
130). The turtle was sacrificed in Pomotu (Miss. 
Cath. 1874, 378). The Zunis have the turtle as one of 
their totems. Sometimes they send to fetch turtles 
witii great ceremony, and apparently each family 
receives one; the day after it arrives the tuifle 
is killed, its flesh and bones deposited in the little 
river, and its shell made into a dance rattle. The 
object of the ceremony is obscure ; Frazer suggests 
that the dead are fetched in the form of turtles and 
sent back to spirit-land ; it seems very probable 
that the turtle is killed in order that it may be a 
messenger ; but it does not seem that the ceremony 
is performed only by the turtle clan ; how far, 
therefore, the kinship terms applied to it are meiely 
complimentary it is impossible to say (Golden 
Bough*, ii. 371). Turtle-fishing is an occupation 
surrounded by many tabus; in Madagascar the 
fisher had to eat the turtle on the shore, and the 
shell had to be left there too; it might not be 
used. All the village took part in the turtle feast, 
and it was not allowable to eat other food with it. 
If these tabus are not observed, the turtles leave 
the shore (v. Gennep, Tabou, p. 287). In the 
islands of Torres Straits many magical ceremonies 
were performed to prepare a canoe for turtle-fish¬ 
ing. There were many tabus connected with the 
fisTiing, chiefly of a sexual character ; turtle dances 
were also performed to ensure success in the fishing 
(Camb. Univ. Exp. Reports, vol. v. up. 196, 207, 
271, 330-336). For the myths and folktales of (lie 
tortoise see do Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 93-95, 
360-370. 

Whale.—The Tongans regard the whale as t he 
abode of certain deities, and never kill it; when 
they chance to come near one, they oiler it scented 
oil or kava (Prim. Cult* ii. 232). Among the 
Iiaidas the fin-backed whale is tabu, on the ground 
that a dead man’s soul sometimes enters it (JA I 
xxi. 20). As a rule, however, the whale, like other 
large mammals, is feared but not exactly wor¬ 
shipped. In Madagascar they have a certain venera¬ 
tion for it, arid have a special ritual for the whale 
fishery ; before the voyage begins, both husband 
and wife submit to a certain number of tabus, of 
which chastity is one : the man remains in his hut 
and fasts regularly; in his absence his wife does 
the same. After various magical ceremonies, the 
boat is covered with branches by the magicians, 
the fishers sing supplications to the old whales, 
which they do not pursue, to give them their 
young ones. After bringing the whale to land, 
the canoe backs away from the shore and then 
returns at full speed, the harpooners in the bow ; 
they harpoon the animal again, and are then seized 
ana carried to their huts, where, as a part of the 
ceremonies, their continence at once conies to an 
end ; the whale is then cut up, and preparations 
for a feast are made ; the carcase is decorated 
with necklaces, and one of the fishers makes a long 
prayer or address. Thereupon the whale is divided, 
and each hut receives a portion (v. Gennep, Tabou , 
p. 254 ff.). 

In preparation for the whale fishing the Aleutians 
celebrate a festival; after killing a number of dogs, 
they carry a wooden image of a whale into a hut 
with loud shouts, and cover it up so that no light 
can get in ; then they bring it out again and shout 
together, ‘The whale has fled into the sea’ (Krach- 
enninikow, ii. 215). The Kaniagmiuts consider 
whalers to be in communication with evil spirits, 
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and fear them. They seem to have expiated the 
death of the whale as the Ainus do that of the 
hear. W halers were initiated and lived in a special 
village ; dead whalers were buried in eaves, and 
were regarded as tutelary divinities; they were 
placed in positions resembling those which they 
took during the chase of the whale; offerings were 
made to them ; it was believed that if a man put a 
piece of slate at the entrance to the cave the dead 
would prepare a speaihead (Rev. d'Anth. ii. 679-80). 
On the island of lhack whalers were tabu during 
the fishing season ; before it began, they searched 
for eagles? feathers, bears’ hair, etc., as talismans; 
when the season was over, they hid their fishing 
implements in the mountain caves with the dead 
bodies; they stole the bodies of successful fisher¬ 
men, some said as talismans, others in order to 
prepare poison from them (Lisiansky, Voyage, pp. 
174, 209). In Vancouver Island whale-fishers are 
carefully selected ; for months before the fishery 
they abstain from their usual food, practise con¬ 
tinence, wash throe times a day, redden their 
bodies, etc. Any accident during the fishery is 
put down to a violation of these tabus, and punish¬ 
ment is inflicted (Sproat, Savage Life, p. 227). 
The whole of the village shares in the proceeds 
of the fishing (Rev. Sri., Nov. 4, 1899). A whale 
dance is performed at (’ape Flattery (Swan, 
Indians, p. 70). In Nootka Sound a feast is 
held after the whale fishery, and the chief, before 
distributing the portions to the guests, performs a 
sort of pantomime, during which he imitates the 
blowing of a whale (de Saussure, New Voyages, ix.; 
itoijnefeuil, p. 34). The great chiefs are buried in 
a special hut, which contains eight images of whales 
made of wood and placed in a line ; after the bodies 
have been under ground some time, they dig them 
up, take off the heads, and place them on the backs 
or these images ; the reason given is that it is done 
m memory of theii skill in throwing the harpoon ; 
but it has more probably a magical intention. 
When a whale is caught, the chief goes to the hut 
to offer some of its blubber to his ancestors and 
return thanks to the sun (?); after the festival 
mentioned above, the chief carves a wooden whale 
and puts it before the shed (if), p. 102). The Eskimos 
of Greenland put on their best clothes for the 
whale fishery, because the whale cannot endure 
dirtiness; if they wore dirty clothes or some one 
took part in the chase who had touched a dead 
body, the whale would escape (Laharpe, xvi. 206 ; 
Egede, p. 18). The whale also in Norse folk-lore 
carries witches, and is himself a magician, being 
even associated with the dragon of Midgard 
(Meyer, German. Myth. p. 112f.). Among the 
Yalig'ans the initiants are bound to abstain from 
certain parts of the whale (South Am. Miss. Mag. 
iii. 117). In South Africa theYaos make images 
of whales on the ground, at the initiation of'yomig 
men (Macdonald, Africana, i. 131). The Anti- 
merinas believe that earthquakes are due to 
whales (v. Gennep, Tabou, y. 257). The belief 
suggests that they, like the Russians and others, 
hold that a whale supports the world. The 
Russians attribute a deluge to the death of one of 
tlu; four whales ( Bert . Lesekabinett, 1844, ti. 210). 
On the Gold Coast the stranding of a whale is 
regarded as a presage of great misfortunes (Rectus, 
xii. 438). 

A story resembling that of Jonah and the whale 
is a fairly wide-spread myth (Tylor, Prim. Cult} i. 
389). For the Dog-Rib Indians the swallowing of a 
man, and his escape through being drawn out by 
his sister’s shoe-lace, form the introduction to a 
Deluge myth ; the whale in his wrath raised great 
waves and inundated the earth (Petitot, Traditions, 
i. 319). The same incident of the swallowing is 
ound among the Haidas and other tribes of the 


North-West Coast (Am. Ant. xi. 298, x. 370; Swan, 
N. IV. Coast, p. 68). One of the incidents of M&ni- 
bosho’s career is the victory over a monster who has 
swallowed him (Schoolcraft, Algic Researches, i. 
138). At Eromanga a story is told of a man who 
fell into the water and was swallowed by a whale, 
but escaped because his ear-rings prickeil the inside 
of the monster (Murray, Missions, p. 18U ; Turner, 
Nineteen Years, p. 496). The same incident is 
found in the Paumotu archipelago (Miss. Calh. 
1884, 343). The Bechuanas attribute the destruc¬ 
tion of all save one woman to a monster who 
swallows them (Casalis, Langue Sechuana, p. 97). 
Among the Warangis of East Africa it is u snake 
which coines out of the sea (Mitt. d. Schutzgeb. 
xiii. 45). 

Wolf.—Outside Europe, where the wer-wolf 
figures prominently in the popular belief of many 
countries, the wolf is, from a mythological point of 
view, comparatively unimportant. The Thlinkets 
have a god, Khanukh, whose name means ‘ wolf ’; 
he is the head of the wolf phratry (Bancroft, iii. 101). 
It has, nevertheless, been denied that Khanukh the 
god has anything to do with the wolf (J AI xxviii. 
p. 144). These tribes are, however, stated to have 
a kind of image which they preserve with great 
care, as a safeguard from evil; one is in the form 
of a wolfs head (Miss. Herald, 1829, p. 368). This 
may, on the other hand, refer to the individual’s 
tutelary deity; for it is a common practice to 
carry an image of the manitou (Frazer, Tot. p. 54). 

In Europe the wolf was especially associated 
by the Greeks with Apollo, who was called Awaos 
(frrazer, Fans. I. xix. 3). Probably the wolf was 
originally worshipped or received offerings, as was 
the case among the Letts (Golden Bough' 1 , ii. 429); 
in process of time the cult was associated with 
that of Apollo, and it was supposed that ho 
received his title from having exterminated wolves 
(ib.). Many stories connected Apollo with the 
wolf, some possibly due to a misuudeistanding of 
his epithet Avsiiyeriis (Iliad, iv. 101, 119), probably 
meaning ‘twilight-born’ (Meyer, ilandb. der 
griech. Etymologic, iv. 519), but iutei preted by 
popular etymology as ‘ wolf-born.’ In Delphi was 
a bronze image of a wolf; this was explained as 
commemorating the finding of a treasure with the 
aid of a wolf. Like Romulus and Remus, many 
children of Apollo by human mothers were said to 
have been suckled by wolves (Lang, Myth, ii. 220 ; 
Liebreeht, Zur Volkskunde , p. 18). The wolf was 
also associated with Zeus in connexion with Mount 
Lyeieus, where a human sacrifice took place, suc¬ 
ceeded by a cannibalistic feast, participation in 
which was believed to result in transformation 
into wolves ; according to a later legend, one por¬ 
tion of the human flesh was served up among the 
other sacrificial dishes, and the eat er was believed 
to become a wer-wolf (Lang, Myth, etc., ii. 263). 
At Rome the wolf was associated with Mars, and 
the Lupercalia is sometimes interpreted as a wolf- 
festival ; if the Luperci were u olf-pnests, it is 
probably due to the connexion of the wolf with 
Mars and the wolf cave (Fowler, Hum. Fest. 
pp. 310-321). 

The Kamtchatkans celebrated a wolf festival 
and related an cetiological myth (Kraclienninikow, 
p. 129). When the Koriaks have killed a wolf, 
they dress one of their number in its skin and 
dance round him, as they do round the bear, 
saying that it was a Russian who killed him 
(Golden Bong}}, ii. 397); the 'Funguses kill a wolf 
with fear (Erman, Arrhiv, xxi. 25). When the 
Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia kill a wolf, 
they lay it on a blanket and wail over the body ; 
each person must eat four morsels of its heart. 
They bury it and give away the weapon with 
which it was killed. They believe that killing 
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a wolf causes scarcity of game ( Golden Bough*, ii, 
396). In the same way in ancient Athens any one 
who killed a wolf had to bury it by subscription 
(ib.). Possibly the Cree custom of* painting the 
faces of young wolves with vermilion or red ochre 
is a propitiatory ceremony (Ilcarne, Northern 
Ocean , p. 363), for there is a prohibition of killing 
wolves among them, which is not, however, uni¬ 
versally observed {ib. p. 243). A neighbouring 
tribe, the Chippewayans, forbid women to touch a 
wolf skin (Dunn, Oregon , p. 1 <»6). Tt is very common 
to use anothei name for the wolf than the ordi¬ 
nary one {Golden Bough* , i. 454 ; Holland, Fannie, 
i. 118; FLJ vii. 55, etc.). The Homans regarded 
the wolf as unclean, and purified the city with 
water and sulphur if a wolf got. into the Capitol 
or the temple of Jupiter (de Gubernatis, p, 529). 

The wolf is frequently found among the tutelary 
animals of the dancing or Hecret. societies of North 
America. The Nootkas relate that wolves once 
took away a chiefs son and tried to kill him ; 
failing to do so, they became his friends, and 
ordered him on his return home to initiate the 
other young men into the society, the rites of 
which they taught him. In the ceremony a pack 
of wolves, i.e. men with wolf masks, appears and 
carries oil the novice; next day (hey bring him 
back apparently dead, and the society has to revive 
him {Golden Bough s , iii. 434 fF.). Similar associa¬ 
tions are found among the Kwakiutls {lieport V., S’. 
Notional Muse uni, 1895, 477-479)* ami among the 
Dakotas, by whom parts of the animal are used 
in magic, though they may not kill it (except, 
probably, at initiation), or eat it, or even step 
over or on it (Frazer, Tot. p. 50; of. Sehurtz, Alters- 
klassen, p 164; and for these societies in general, 
pp. 150, 39011'.)- In connexion with these societies 
may be mentioned a curious confraternity that 
existed in Normandy till late in the last, century. 
A prominent part m the midsummer ceremonies 
was taken by the Brotherhood of the Loup Vert 
and its duel ; they ran lound the fire hand in hand, 
and had to capture (while belaboured by) the man 
selected for the headship, to which was attached 
the title of Green Wolf, in the following year 
{Golden Bough' 1 , iii. 282). 

The corn-spirit is believed to take the form of a 
wolf {Golden Bough*, ii. 264 11’.), and the binder of 
the last sheaf is sometimes called ‘the wolf.’ The 
wolf also appears at Christmas in Poland {ib. 206), 
and at the Carnival in Nuremberg(Mannhardt,ylwL 
Wald- und Feldkulte , p. 323). In Norse mythology 
witches and giantesses ride on wolves yoked with 
serpents (Meyer, Germ. Myth. p. 142), while the 
demonic Kenrir-wolf is too well known to require 
more than passing mention here. In Zoioastrianism 
wolves rank as most evil animals ( Yasna, ix. 18), 
ami should be killed {Vendidad, xviii. 65). A wolf 
must be seen by a man before it spies him, or evil 
results Avill follow {Yasna, ix. 21)—a belief which 
has its parallels in classical lore and in modern 
Europe (Darmesteter, Ft tides Iranienncs, ii. 244). 
In Armenia, in like manner, wolves are even more 
evil than serpents, and numerous charms are used 
against them (Abeghian, Armen. Volksglaubc , 114- 
H6). 

As the last dangerous animal to survive in many 
parts of Europe, the wolf has given its name to the 
group of beliefs based on the idea of the temporary 
or permanent transformation of living men into 
wolves or other animals (see LYCANTliltoi’V). The 
>eople of the Caucasus say that women are trans- 
ormed into wolves as a punishment for sin, and 
retain t he form for seven years. A spirit appears 
to them at night bearing a wolf skin, which the 
woman 1ms to put on ; thereupon she acquires 
wolfish tendencies, and devours children. At times 
she puts olf the wolf skin, and if any one can burn 


it the woman vanishes in smoke (Haxthausen, 
Transkaukasia , i. 323. For wer-wolves in general 
see Tylor, Frim. Cult. 1 i. 312; Hertz, Her Werwolf ; 
Baring-Gould, Book of Werwolves). A very similar 
belief is found in Armenia (Abegliian, op. cit. 116- 
118). As an ominous animal the wolf is commonly 
auspicious. For myths and folk-tales of the wolf 
see de Gubernatis, Zool. Myth. ii. 142-149. For 
the wolf see also Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘Aber- 
glaube,’ p. 81. 

Wren.—All over Europe the wren is called the 
* king of the birds’ {Golden Bough*, ii. 442), and a 
German story tells how it gained the position in a 
contest with the eagle (de Gubernatis, ii. 208). In 
France and the British Isles it is accounted un¬ 
lucky to kill a wren or harry its nest ( Golden 
Bough*, loc. cit.), but there was also a custom of 
hunting it annually {Folklore, xi. 250; RHP 
xxxviii. 320; NQ, 6tli ser. x. 492, xi. 177, 297 ; 
Croker, Researches in the, S. of Ireland, p. 233) at 
Christmas or somewhat later. In the Isle of Man 
the bird was killed on the night of Dec. 24, and 
fastened, with its wings extended, to a long pole. 
It was then carried round,to every house, and 
finally taken in procession to the churchyard and 
buried. The feathers were distributed, and certain 
lines sung which seem to indicate that the wren 
was formerly boiled and eaten. In Ireland and 
Wales the bird was sometimes carried round alive. 
In France the bird was struck down, and the 
successful hunter received the title of ‘King’ 
{Golden Bough*, ii. 445). In Limousin the ‘roi 
de la Tirevessie’ was named, whereupon he had 
to strip naked and throw himself into the water. 
He then took a wren upon his wrist and proceeded 
into the town, where be stripped the bird of its 
feathers and scattered them in the air ; finally, the 
wren was handed over to the representative of a 
squire (Tradition, iv. 166). Thereupon a wooden 
wren was attached to a high post, and shot at; if it 
was not hit, a fine had to be paid. In Berry the 
newly married took a wren on a perch to the squire ; 
it was put on a waggon drawn by oxen (ib. p. 364 ; 
Holland, Faunc, ii. 297). At Kntraigues the wren 
had to be set free (ib.). It is probable that these 
ceremonies are connected with a former annual 
expulsion of evils ; in Kamtchatka a similar cere¬ 
mony is performed in connexion with an annual 
festival (Krachenninikow, p. 147); a small bird 
is captured in the forest, roasted, and tasted, and 
the remainder thrown into the lire. 

The wren is considered of good omen in Japan 
(Chamberlain, Kgjihi, p. 241 n.), and among the 
Ainus (Batchelor, p. 439); in the Isle of Man lislier- 
men take one to sea (Holland, Faune, ii. 295), and 
it is used in the Tyrol folk-medicine (Heyl, p. 139). 
Among the Karens it is believed to be able to cause 
rain (Miss. Oath. 1888, 261). In Australia the emu 
wren is a ‘sex totem’ (Golden Bough*, iii. 416); 

ear Tanganyika it seems to be a totem (Miss. Gath. 
1885, 381). Both in Europe (Ann. Phil. Chrtt. 
3rd ser. ii. 148) and in Victoria (Dawson, Anst. Ab. 
[>. 52) the wren is said to have brought fire from 
leaven or elsewhere. The wrens of one brood are 
said to be re-united on Christmas night (Ann. Phil. 
Chrtt. If.). A song of the wren figures in the 
Pawnee Hako-ceremony (22 RBEW ii. 191 f.). 

Litkratvrb —The following in a complete list, in alphabetical 
irder (with date and place of publication) of the books men¬ 
tioned throughout the article, with a few' additions. Anony¬ 
mous books and periodicals follow, also in alphabetical order. 

I. HOOKS. —M, Abeghian, Armenischer VoUcsglaube, Leip¬ 
zig, 1899 ; Abitialand La Vaissiere, Vingt am A Madagascar, 
Puris, 1886; J. Adair, History of the American Indians, London, 
1775; A. U. Afzelius, Swenska Folkets Sagohufder— Fademes- 
landets lhstona, Stockholm, 1839; L. Alberti, De Kaffers aan 
dp Zuidkust nan A/rika, Amsterdam, 1810; J. de Alencar, 

9 Guarany, Rio de Janeiro, 1893; von Alpenburg, Alpenmy- 
llien, Zurich, 1867; C. J. Andersson, Lake Ngarni, London, 
1856; R. Andree, Braunschweiger Volkskunae, Brunswick, 
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1901, and Ethnographitche ParaUelen, Stuttgart, 1878, 188ft ; 
N. Annandale, Tht Faroes and Iceland , Oxford, 1906 ; Ar- 
bousset, Tahiti et Us ties adjacentes, Paris, 1887; Arbousset 
and Daumas, Relation d’un voyage d'exploration, Paris, 1842 ; 
F. S. Arnot, Garenganze, London, 1889; R. P. Ashe, Two 
lijngs of Uganda, London, 1889; Autermony, Voyage de St. 
Petersburg d Pekin, Paris, 1766; J. J. Bachofen, Per Bar in 
den Rehgionen dee A Iter turns, Basel, 1808 ; G. P. Badger, The 
Nestorians and their Ritual, liondon, 1862 ; A. Bassler, Sud- 
seetnlder, Berlin, 1896: M. M. Ballou, Under the Southern 
Cross, Boston, 1888; H. H. Bancroft, The Native Races of the 
Pacific States of North America, San Francisco, 1876-76 ; S. 
Baring-Gould,77ie Book of Werwolves, London, 1806 ; H. Barth, 
Reisen in Nord - u. Central-Afrika, Gotha, 186ft; C. Bartsch, 
Sagen , Mdrchen, und Gebrauche aus Mecklenburg, Vienna, 1879; 
A. Bastian, Die deutsche Expedition an dcr Loangokuste, 
Jona, 1874-76, l)er Fetisch an der K lists Guineas, Berlin, 1884, 
Qeographische und ethnologusche Bilder, Naum burg, 1873, lndo- 
nes'ien, Berlin, 1884-1)4, Reise in Siam, Leipzig, 1806-71, Volker 
am Brahmaputra, Berlin, 1883; J. Batchelor, The Ainu of 
Japan, London, 1892 ; T. C. Battey, Life and Adventures of a 
Quaker among the Indians, Boston, 1870 ; O, Baumann, Durch 
MassaUand zur NUguelle, Berlin, 1894; J. Bamngarten, Die 
komischen Mysterien des franzbsischen Volkslebens, Leipzig, 1873; 
S. J. Baumgarten, AllgememeGeschirMederLauderund. Vbiker 
v on Amenka, llalle, 1762; C. Beatty. Journal oj atwo Months’ 
Tour with a View of Promoting Religion, Lond. 1768 ; C. le 
Beau, Avanture8 an Sieur le Beau, Amsterdam, 1738; J. 
Becker, La Vie e.n Afriqtte, Pans, 1887 ; J. Beecham, Ashantee 
and Gold Coast, Lond. 1841; P. J. Begbie, Malayan Peninsula, 
Madras, 1834 ; J T. Bent, The Cyclades, Lond. 1885; A. Ber- 
gaigne, Religion vidique, Paris, 1878-83; A. Bertrand, Aupai/s 
des Barotsi, Paris, 1898; J. Billings, Reise nach Siberien, 
Berlin, 1803; A. Birlinger, Vvlkst/iurnliches aus Schwaben, 
2 \oN., Freiburg 1. B., 1861 ; G. F. Black, Orkney and Shet¬ 
land Folklore, Lond. 1905 ; W. H. K. Bleek, Reynard the Fox 
in S. AJnca, Lond 1804, and Brief Account of Bushman Folk- 
lme, Gape Town, 1876; M. Bloomfield, Cerberus the Dog of 
Hades, Chicago, 1905 ; F. Boas, Indianische Sagen von der 
Aoidpacifischenkuste, Berlin, 1895; C. Bock, Temples and 
Elephants, London, 1884; Bocler-Kreutzwald, Der Ehsten 
aherylaubmche Gebrauche, St. Petersburg, 1854 , F M. Bohme, 
Deutsches Kmderlied und Kmdrt spiel, Leipzig, 1897 ; W. Bol- 
laert, Researches m New Granada, Equaaor, Peru, and Chile, 
London, 1800; H A Boiler, Among Che Indians, Philad. 1808 ; 
J. Busman, Reise nach Guinea, Hamburg, 17U0, J. Brand, 
1'opular Antiquities oj G Britain, Loud. 1870; Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, Fopol Vuh, Paris, 1801; D. Brauns, Japanische 
Marche n und Sagen, Leipzig, 1886; J. ▼. Brenner, Be such bei 
den CaniubalenSumatras, Wurzburg, 1893-94 ; D. G. Brinton, 
Essays of an Americanist, Philad 1890, and Myths of the New 
World #, New York, 1890, W H. Biown, On the S. African 
Frontier, Loud. 189ft; E A. W. Budge, The Goils of the Egyp¬ 
tians, Lond. 1904; A. Burdo, Nigei et Benue, Paris, 1880; 
C S. Burne, Shropshire Folkloie, Lond. 1883; W. Byrd, 
History of the Dividing Line, Richmond, 1800; H. Callaway, 
Religious System of the Amazvfu, London, 1884 ; J. S. Campbell, 
The Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, Bombay, 1885; E Casalis, 
The Basil!os, Lond 1801, and Etudes sur la tango c Sechuana, 
Paris, 1841; M A. Castren, Vorlesungen uber /tnnisehe Myth¬ 
ology., St. Petersburg, 1857 ; P. dll Chaillu, Voyages et aven- 
tvres dans TAfnque fquatorialc, Paris, 1803; J. Chalmers, 
Pioneering in New Guinea, l<ond 1887, B. H. Chamberlain, 
KojiLi, or Records of Ancient Matters, Yokohama, 1883, anil 
Things Japanese, Lond 1902, E. K. Chambers, The Medieval 
Stage,'i vols , Lond. 1903; J. Chapman, Travels m the Interim 
of .S'. Africa, Lond. 1808 ; A. Chesnel, Dietionnaire. historinuc 
des institutions de la France, Paris, 1855 ; D. Chwolson, Die 
Ssabier und der Ssalnsiuus, 2 vols., St. Petersburg, 1860; S. 
Ciszewskt, Bajka o Midasoirych uszach, Krakow, 18H9 , E. D. 
Clarke, Travels in Europe, Asia, and Afnca, Loud. lSlo-19; 
F. S A de Clcrcq, Bud rage n tot de K earns der Residentie 
Termite, Leiden, 1S90; W. A. Cloustun, ‘Folklore of the 
Raven,'in Nuxbj's Birds of Omen, Lond. 1893; J. D Cochrane, 
F'edestriau Journey through Russia and Siberian Tartary, 
Lond. 1821 , R H. CodrWton, The Melanesians, Oxford, 
1891; S. Coolsma, TwnalJ Voorlazingen over West-Java, 
Rotterdam, 1879, Coremans, IS Annie de lancienne Belgique, 
Brussels, 1814; E. Cones, MS Journals of A Henry and D 
Thompson, Lond 1897 ; T. C. Croker, Researches in the South of 
Ireland, Lond 1824 ; W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk¬ 
lore of N. India, Westminster, 1890, E. W- Culm, Sainm- 
lunqen merkwurdigei Rosen in das Innere von Afrika, Leipzig, 
1790-91 , L Curtze, Yulksubeilieterunqen ausdem Furstenthuin 
Waldeek, Arolsen, 1800; J. Dawson Australian Aborigines, 
Melbourne, 1881; J Darmesteter, Etudes iraviennes, Paris, 
1883; L. Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, Lond. 1898, 
R, E. Dennett, Seven Years among the Fjort, Loud. 1887, and 
Folklore of the Fjort, Lond. 1898; D. V. Denon, Travels 
in Upjrer and Lower Egypt, Lond. 1803; A. Desrousscaux, 
Mieurs populams do la Flan dre fian^aise, Lille, 1889; E. 
Dieffenbach, Travels in New Zealand, Lond. 1813 ; J. Doo¬ 
little, Social Life of the Chinese, N. York, 1807 ; R. M. Dorman, 
Onqm of Primitive Superstitions, Philad. 1881; G. A. Dorsey, 
’Traditions of Skidt Pawnee, Washington, 1902; J. O. Dorsey, 
‘ Siouan Cults' in II RBEW ; J. Dunn, History of the Oregon 
Territory, Lond. 1844; R. Dussaud, Ilistoire et religion des 
Nosains, Paris, 1900; T. Dwight, Traielsin Few England, New- 
haveu, 1821 ; M. Eells, Ten Vearsof Missionary Work among the 
Indians, Boston, 1886; H. Egede, Nachrichten von Grunland, 


Copenhagen, 1790 (tr. Lond. 1818); P. Ehrenreich, Myt1»en und 
Lehenden der sudamerikanischen Urvolker, Berlin, 1905 ; A. B. 
Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples o f the Slave Coast, Lond. 1890, 
and The Tshi-apeaking Peoples of the Gold Coast, l^orid. 1887 ; W. 
Ellis ,Polynesian Researches, 4 vols., Lond. 1832; W. A. Elmslie, 
Among the wild Ngoni, Lond 1899; Erman, Archtvf. wissen- 
schctftl. liunde von Russlund, Berlin, 1841 ; G. A. Erman, 
Reise wn die Erde durch Nordasien und die bciden Oceane, 
Berlin, 1838; J. Evans, Tour in S. W ales, Lond. 1804 ; E. J. 
Eyre, Expeditions of Discovery into Central Australia, Lond. 
1845 ; P. Fagot, Folklore du Lauragais, Villefranclie, 1891-94 , 
N. du Fail, Oeuvres facitieuses, Paris, 1874 , L. R. Farncll, 
Cults of the Greek States, Oxford, 1890-1907; A. Fick, Grie- 
chische Personennamsn, Gottingen, 1874 ; F. Fleming, Southern 
Africa, Lond. 1850; de la Fontaine, Luxemburg isehe Sit ten, 
Luxemburg, 1883; Forster and Sprengel, Beilrage zur Volker- 
uiul Landerkumle, Leipzig, 1781-90; G. E. Foster, Sequoyah , 
Philad. 1885; W. W. Fowler, Roman fi'estivals, Oxlord. 
1899; J. Franklin, Second Expedition to the. Shores oj the 
Polar Sea, Lond. 1828; J. G. Frazer, Totemism, Lond. 1887, 
Pau8anias’s Description of Greece, Lond. 1898, and The Golden 
Bough , Lond. 1901; G. Fritsch, Dm Jahre in Sudafnka, 
Breslau, 18158, and Die Eingeborenen Sudafrikas, Leipzig, 1672 ; 
L. Frobennis, Die Weltanschauung der Naturvolker, Berlin, 
1898 ; W. Geiger, Oetiranische Kultur irn Altertum, Erlangen, 
1882; Geiseler, Die Osterinsel, Berlin, 1883; K. Geldnet, 
Vedische Stndien, Stuttgart, 1889-1901; A. v. Gennep, Tabov -1 
totcinisme d Madagascar, Paris, 1904 ; J. G. Georgi, Berne > 
kiingcn emer Reise imrussischen Reich, 8t. Petersburg, 1776 , 
G. Gerland, S mi see ( Anlh. der Naturvolker, vol. vi.), Leipzig, 
1872; W. W. Gill, Maths and Songs .train the S Pacific, bond. 
1870 : H. Goldie, Calahai audits Mission, Lond. 1901; C. Gould, 
Mythical Monsters, Lond. 1880; Gray and Dochard, Travels m 
W. Afnca, Lond. 1829; W. Gregor, Folklore of the N.E. of 
Scotland, Lond. 1881 ; J Grimm, Reinhart Fuchs, Berlin, 
1834 ; J. and W. Grunin, Deutsche Mythologie, 1875-78; G. B. 
Grinnell, Pawnee Hero Stones, N. York, 1889, Blackfoot Lodge 
Tales, N.Y. 1892, Loml. 1893; J. V. Grohmann, Apollo Sinm- 
theus, Prague,1802, and A berglaubcn und Gebrauche aus Rahmcn 
u. Mahren, Prague, 1863; J. J. M. de Groot, Religious System 
of China, Leyden, 1897 ; O. Gruppe, Die yncchischen Culte, 
Leipzig, 1887 ; A. de Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, Lond. 
1872; B. Hagen, Unter dm Papuas, Wiesbaden, 1899, E. 
Hahn, Die Ilaustiere, Leipzig, 1896, and Drmctcr und Baubo, 
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Saihsen, Vienna, 1885 ; D. W. Harmon, Journal of Voyages 
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ANIMISM.— Definition and Scope. — Tn the 
language of philosophy, Animism is the doctrine 
which places the source of mental and even physical 
life in an energy independent of or at least distinct 
from the body. From the point of view of the 
history of religions, the term is taken, in a wider 
sense, to denote the belief in the existence of 
spiritual beings, some attached to bodies ol which 
they constitute the real personality (souls), others 
without- necessary connexion with a determinate 
body (spirits). For convenience in treating the 
subject, it will he of advantage to study Animism 
separately under the following three forms:—(i.) 
Worship of the souls of men and animals, mani¬ 
festing itself above all as worship ol the dead 
(Necrulatry ); (ii.) worship of spiritual beings who 
are not associated in a permanent way with certain 
bodies or objects (Spiritism) ; (iii.) w'orship of spirit¬ 
ual beings who direct the permanent or periodically 
recurring phenomena of nature (Naturism). 

Animism in the sense juHt. stated represents an 
attempt to explain in a rational way all the facts 
of the Universe. It is the religion and the philo¬ 
sophy of all non-civilized peoples. It predominates 
at the commencement of all the historical forms of 
worship. Finally, it still shows itself, in its com¬ 
plete development, among the survivals of folk-lore. 

In all probability, from the moment when man 
began to inquire into the cause of phenomena, 
external or internal, he thought to find it in the 
only source of activity with which he was di¬ 
rectly acquainted, namely, an act of w r ill. Objects 
which moved, or which he believed capable of 
moving, gave him the impression either of bodies 
set in motion by hidden beings, or of bodies en¬ 
dowed, like himself, with will and personality. 
Our languages bear witness to a mental condition 
in which those who created them attributed life, 
personality, and sex to the forces of nature.* 

The imaginary personalities that controlled the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the clouds, the waters, 
etc., were not thought of separately from their 

* A similar conception is found at the present day among lion- 
civilized peoples. ‘The Ashivis or Zuiiis,’ writes Mr. Frank 
Gushing, 4 suppose the sun, moon and stare, the sky, earth and 
Bea, in all their phenomena and elements, and all inanimate 
objects as well as plants, animals ami men, to belong to one 
great system of all-conscious and inter-reluleri life, in which the 
degrees of relationship seem to be determined largely, if not 
wholly, by the degrees of resemblance’ (PBE, Smithsonian 
Institution, vol. 1L [1883] p. 9). Again, Sir E. lin Tliurn relates 
that tiie natives of Guiana look upon men and animals, the 
heavenly bodiee, atmospherical phenomena, and inanimate 
objects, all as beings of the same nature, alike composed of a 
soul and a body, and differing only in the extent of their 
powers (JA1, vol. xl. p. 377). 
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visible garb, any more than the personality of a 
man was conceived of apart from his body. But 
it cannot have been long before a new infer¬ 
ence made its presence felt. The experience of 
dreams led men to the conclusion that their ego 
was difleient from their body, that it could separate 
itself from the latter—temporarily during sleep, 
finally at death—and yet continue to exist. Thus 
a native of Australia, being asked by a traveller 
whether he believed that his yambo could quit his 
body, replied : ‘ It must be so ; for, when I sleep, I 
go to distant places, 1 see distant people, I even 
see and speak with those that are dead ’ (Howitt, 
‘On some Australian Beliefs* in JAI, vol. xiii. 
[1884] p. 1 HU). 

i. Necrolatry.—It will of course be understood 
that, in employing the terms ‘ soul,’ ‘ spirit,’ ‘ per¬ 
sonality,’ we do not mean to attribute to savages 
any notion of immaterial entities, such as is arrived 
at by making abstraction successively of all the 
properties of matter except force. The soul is to 
them simply a being of a more subtle essence, 
generally invisible but not always intangible, sub- 
ect in a certain measure to all the limitations of 
luman beings, but endowed at the same time with 
mysterious faculties. 

Hitherto no people has been met with which 
does not believe in the existence and the survival 
of human souls, which does not admit the possi¬ 
bility of their intervention in the affairs of the 
living, and which does not seek to enter into re¬ 
lations with them by processes which are every¬ 
where closely analogous—either by offering to them 
anything of which they were fond during their 
lifetime, or by applying to them the methods re¬ 
sorted to by sorcery in order to avert or to con¬ 
trol superhuman powers. The assertions of some 
authors to a contrary effect are due to incomplete 
observation, hasty generalization, or misunder¬ 
standing of the sense of the torms employed. 

The souls of living beings are generally be¬ 
lieved to be the pale and vague image of the body 
itself.* It is the double, as it appears in dreams. 
Sometimes the soul is assimilated to the shadow 
cast by the body (‘the shades’ of poetical lan¬ 
guage), or to its reflexion in water. At other 
times we find it confounded with the breath (Lat. 
anuria, Gr. Avt/ws, Skr. nrdna , Heb. rHah— 
‘breath,’ ‘wind’), or with the beats of the heart 
and t he pulse. Again it may have a special form 
attributed to it, borrowed irom living beings or 
what are viewed as such : birds, serpents, insects, 
ignes fatui, meteors, wreaths of vapour, etc. 
There are peoples who imagine that man pos¬ 
sesses a plurality of souls, each with its distinct 
role. 

Souls, it is supposed, may feel the counter- 
stroke of wounds inflicted upon the body or of 
diseases which attack it. Again, the Haine body 
may become successively the seat of a number of 
souls, and, conversely, the same soul may inhabit 
in turn various bodies. Hence the magical pro¬ 
cesses, not uncommon among non-civilizeu peoples, 
wheicby it is sought to replace the original soul 
by a supeiior one; and the custom, observed 
amongst the most diverse races, of putting to 
death, the moment he shows the first signs of 
mental or physical decrepitude, the personage— 
sorcerer, chief, or king—whom it concerns the 
tribe to preserve in the full possession of his 
faculties. In this way his soul is thought to pass 
yet unimpaired into tlie body of his successor. 

Wliat becomes of the double after death ? In 

* The rmneror Hadrian, when dying, gave a definition of hie 
Boul which well expretwes this notion : 

‘ Aniinulii vagula, hlandula, 

Hospcs comesque corporis.' 

(jElius Spartianus, ‘Adrianas, c. xv., in Scriplorea Histories 
Augustce). 


general it is supposed to continue to haunt the 
corpse as long as any part of it remains, or to 
frequent the vicinity of the tomb. At times the 
notion of survival is limited to the more or less 
vivid recollection retained of the deceased. 

‘ Ask the negro,' writes Du Ghaillu (TISS i. 308), ‘ where Is th« 
spirit of his great-grandfather, he says he does not know ; it is 
done. Ask him about the spirits of his father or brother who 
died yesterday, then he is full of fear and terror.’ 

A t the end of a certain period, or as the result of 
certain rites, the soul, as is sometimes held, re¬ 
incarnates itself; or, more frequently, it is bo- 
lieved to take its departure to another world— 
situated under ground, beyond the sea, on the 
summit of a mountain, above the vault of heaven, 
in the stars, etc. There it leads a vague, colour¬ 
less, miserable existence (this is the peculiar quality 
of subterranean abodes, Shcul or Hades) ; or, it 
may be, an existence moulded more or less closely 
upon the earthly life, each shade retaining his 
rank and his circumstances. 

But, even upon this hypothesis of another 
abode, the soul is still supposed to intervene in 
the affairs of the living, especially when the de¬ 
ceased wishes to do a good turn to his descendants 
or to take vengeance upon his enemies. Hence 
the importance assumed by Ancestor-worship, a 
practice which has played so large; a part, as has 
been shown by Herbert Spencer, in the consolida¬ 
tion of families and tribes. This cult lias its 
origin at once in the fear of ghosts, in lilial affec¬ 
tion, and in the desire to preserve for the family 
the benefits of paternal protection. Once it is ad¬ 
mitted that death does not interrupt the relations 
between men, it is logical to suppose that a father 
after his decease w'ill retain a prejudice in favour 
of his descendants, and will seek to add to their 
welfare and to protect them against dangers at 
home or abroad. The children, for their part, in 
order to preserve bis favour, will have to continue 
to show him the consideration he demanded in his 
lifetime ; they must also maintain the organiza¬ 
tion of the family and assure the permanence of 
the home, so that this cult may never be inter¬ 
rupted. 

By the side of ancestors, and at times above 
them, a place comes to be taken by the manes 
of illustrious personages who have profoundly 
impressed the popular imagination—chiefs, sor¬ 
cerers, conquerors, heroes, legislators, and reputed 
founders of the tribe or the city. 

The worship of ancestors sometimes includes the 
belief that all the members of a tribe are descended 
from Home individual who is held to have possessed 
the form of an animal or, more rarely, of a plant. 
This involves certain relations of consanguinity 
with all the representatives of this species. See 
Totemism. 

The notion that the lot of souls in the future 
life is regulated by their conduct in the present 
life belongs to a more advanced stage in the 
evolution of religious ideas. Its appearance and 
development can be traced in the majority of his¬ 
torical religions. The first stage is to accept the 
principle that souls have awarded to them a bettor 
or worse existence according as they have or have 
not, during their sojourn on earth, deserved the 
favour of the superhuman powers. The last stage 
is reached when it is supposed that, upon the 
analogy of what happens in well ordered societios, 
the lot of the soul is made the subject of a formally 
conducted process of judgment, where good and evil 
actions are weighed. The favourite titles to future 
happiness are at lirst services rendered to the gods, 
pious actions, sacrifices ; afterwards they are ser¬ 
vices rendered to the community which it is the 
,iin of the gods to protect. Thus the theory of 
retribution finds room by the side of the theory of 
continuation , and probably succeeds to it. But 
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even this method of regulating the destiny of souls 
after death does not exclude such an eventuality 
os their temporary return to earth and entrance 
into relations with the living. 

ii. Spiritism.—Once a start has been made by 
attributing to all living beings, and even to a groat 
many inanimate objects, a mental equipment which 
differs from a mams own merely in the degree of 
activity and power, it is a logical inference that 
souls may, in their turn, separate themselves tem¬ 
porarily from their bodies, and, if the latter he dis¬ 
solved, may survive them. These souls assume, as a 
rule, the physiognomy of a double , or a form appro¬ 
priate to their function, but always chosen so as 
to imply movement and life. Moreover, at this 
stage of intellectual development, man will cherish 
a belief in the existence, as independent agents, of 
a multitude of analogous souls proceeding from 
beings and objects which he has not known. These 
souls, from the very circumstance that they have 
lost their connexion with particular bodies, acquire 
a fitness for assuming all aspects and performing 
all offices. 

Such is the origin of spirits , to whose agency are 
finally attributed all phenomena which men can 
neither explain by natural causes nor set down to 
the account of some superhuman being with 
functions exactly defined. The most benighted 
savages, even when they have no idea of the dis¬ 
tinction between natural and supernatural, per¬ 
ceive quite clearly that certain events are due to 
causes w hose connexion is self-evident. They did 
not need to wait till a Newton came to reveal the 
law of gnivitation, in order to convince themselves 
that, if an apple detached from a tree falls to the 
giound, there is nothing in this phenomenon but 
what is natural and capable of being foreseen. But 
everything that stukes them as unusual and un- 
ex period—and this category includes the great 
majority of phenomena—seems to them due to the 
action of invisible powers acting through mys¬ 
terious processes. These powers bear, amongst 
all non-omlizod peoples, a generic name which 
corresponds in their respective languages to our 
term 4 smuts.’ 

The disembodied spirits may introduce them¬ 
selves into any body whatsoever. When they 
invade the body of a man, they take the place of 
his personality, or at least introduce disorders ; to 
them are attributed the phenomena of possession, 
inspiration, second sight, intoxication, disease. 
All non-civilized peonies without exception ascribe 
diseases either to the entrance of a spirit into 
the body, or to wounds inflicted by a spirit from 
outside, or to the removal of the soul by a mal¬ 
evolent spirit. When spirits penetrate into a 
material object, they make it tlie vehicle or the 
organ of their own personality, and thus transform 
it into a fetish. The fetish differs from the 
amulet (or the talisman) in that the latter owes 
its efficacy to a property transmitted from with¬ 
out, whereas the fetish itself always owes its 
virtue to the presence of a spirit lodged within. 

When one begins to introduce something like 
order amongst, t lie superhuman powers, spirits are 
grouped in classes according to the sphere whicl 
they inhabit or the function which they discharge. 
Thus we have spirits of the air, of the underworld, 
of the wateis, of lire, of plants, of flocks, etc. 
The physical form attributed to them is generally 
one borrowed from living animate beings, but 
enriched with fantastic features. 

iii. Naturism. — The souls of natural object 
endowed with the character of permanence or of 

leriodicit y (such as the sky, the earth, the heavenly 

xidies, the elements, vegetation, etc.) often tend 
to assume a special importance. They are, none 
tho Jess, regarded as distinct from their visible garb 


and likewise have a proper physical form assigned 
to them, which is ordinarily the human form 01 
that of one of the higher animals. The genii so 
conceived of may temporarily leave their domain 
and even intervene in a number of affairs that have 
no connexion w r ith their original function. They 
thus tend to encroach upon the sphere of the souls of 
ancestors and upon that of ordinary spirits. When 

e look at them from another siile, w T e note that, 
while the majority of spirits are regarded as mal¬ 
evolent, and are dreaded and treated accordingly, 
the genii of Nature are sometimes ill-omened and 
at other times propitious, like the phenomena over 
which they preside; and lienee they tend to awake 
in their worshippers a mingled sentiment of fear 
and of affection, corresponding to this double 
aspect of their nature. We frequently note a 
disposition to exaggerate tlieir benevolent side, 
and, above all, their power by the use of flatteries, 
unconscious or deliberate, which in the end arc 
brought forward as the expression of the truth. 
Certain genii tend thus to outstrip the other super¬ 
human powers, and to become man’s allies in his 

dliet with the hostile forces of Nature. 

l*o the above differentiation in the conception of 
souls there corresponds a certain variety in the 
forms of cult. Propitiatory acts—sacrifice, prayer, 
homage—predominate in the relations with the 
higher rank of the Divine Powers ; on the other 
hand, it is acts of conjuration—evocation, incanta¬ 
tion, exorcism—that are employed by preference 
w hen spirits have to be dealt with. This explains 
why magic is the ordinary companion of Spiritism. 
Where the evolution of religion has developed 
neither veneration for the forees of Nature nor the 
worship of Ancestors, the cult consists almost 
exclusively—as we Bee in the case of the negroes, 
the Australians, the natives of Siberia and South 
America, etc.—of processes intended to avert or to 
subjugate the superhuman powers. Among these 
peoples the conception of tlie world as a domain 
abandoned to the caprices of arbitrary and 
malevolent w ills makes of religion a reign of terror, 
weighing constantly upon the life of t he savage, and 
barring all progress. On the oilier hand, where 
Animism develops into polytheism, it may he viewed 
as a first stage in that evolution which leads to 
making the Divine Power the supreme agent who 
seeks order in nature and the good of humanity. 

[The subject will be more fully dealt with under 
Soul and Spirit]. 

IiiTKRATnRK.— E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture*, London, 
181)1; Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology, pt. vi., 
London, 1885; Albert R6ville, Religions des yeuples non 
civilities, 2 vols., 1’ariB, 1888 ; A. W. Alg-er, A Critical Hu* 
tory of the Doctrine of Future Life, New York, 1878 ; Andrew 
Lang:, Myth, Ritual, and Religion , 2 vole., Edinburgh, 1S87 
J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough'*, London, 1002; Goblet 
d’Alviella, Origin and Growth of the Conception of God (Ilib 
bert Lectures), London, 1802 ; L. R. Farnell, The Evolution 
of Religion, Loudon, 1006 ; cf. also JA1 (passim). 

(JoisLET d’Alviella. 

AN NAM (Popular Religion).—A charnel erist i 
of the Annamese is the multiplicity and variety <■: 
their cults. Influenced more by tradition than by 
conviction, they are only indifferently versed in the 
three great religions of foreign origin that prevail 
in their country -Chinese Buddhism (PhAt gido). 
which is celebrated in the pagoda ( ehua ); Con 
fucianism (A T ho gido), in the temples of the edu 
rated (vdn mien , vtln chi); and Taoism ( Thd' tinh, 
th<y rdr ba ), in the palace (phu den). These ar*' 
official cults, practised especially by the uppei 
classes and the learned. 

So also the cult of the Sky and the Earth, which 
allows no other celebrant than the sovereign, and 
tlie cult of the ruling Emperor receive from the* 
Annamese only suboidinate veneration. We shall 
not describe these cults, which are all of Chinese 
importation, but refer the reader to art. China. 
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The masses retain their preference for ancestor- 
worship (t/to' any bn Cmy mi), which the head of 
the iamiiy offers in a icserved part of the house 
(nha iO ); for the (ierni and Spirits of alJ kinds, 
which are invoked in the chapels (jmrn) ■ and for 
the numerous magical performances (phfp f/utdt), 
which have come from China, from India, and from 
the other races of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, or 
which are simply autochthonous. No one lias j r et, 
succeeded in finally deciding what belongs to each 
of these various influences. They all co-operate 
in perpetuating the old animistic beliefs, which 
have remained very deep-rooted in Annam as else¬ 
where. 

I. Animism.—To the inhabitant of Annam life 
is a universal phenomenon ; it is the common pos¬ 
session not only of men and animals, but also of 
things—stones, plants, stars, and of the elements 
—earth, fire, water, wind, etc. 

To all he gives a sex and a rank. The sun is 
male; the moon, his wife, is female; the stars 
send good fortune and bad from on high. Then 
some animals have been anthrupomorp/iizcd or 
even deified, which implies fear and at the same 
time reverence for them; t.g. in Annam they 
always speak of ‘ Sir Tiger ’ (Ovy Cup). Hence that 
worship, which is so strange, of the whale, the 
dolphin, and the tiger. 

The Anname.se not only admits that life is com¬ 
mon to all existing things, hut conceives of that 
life not as isolated, hut as collective ; he sees it in 
groups, not in individuals. This difficulty in con¬ 
ceiving individualism is one which is not confined 
to the Annamese. It exists in almost all primitive 
races, and still continues among those of slow de¬ 
velopment, as in China, for example, where the idea 
of collective solidarity, the conception in groups, 
has legal consequences. When a crime is com¬ 
mitted in China, not only is the guilty one punished, 
hut his forefathers, his descendants, his parents, 
his friends, and even his neighbours. In the cob 
lection of taxes, the upper classes in the community 
are always responsible to the treasury for the gen¬ 
eral crowd. 

In addition to these two ideas of universality 
and collectivity of life, the Annamese believes in 
the contiguity and permeability of beings who do 
not form distinct categories, hut can pass from one 
genus or species to another under certain condi¬ 
tions of space and time. Hence theriomorphism 
and totem ism. 

The elephant was born from the star Qiao Quang, the rabbit 
from the moon. A fox at the ago of fifty yeare can change into 
an old woman ; at a hundred years into a lovely maiden, very 
dangerous to her lovers; at a thousand years of age, if he 
happens to find in a cemetery a human Bkull which fits his 
head, he may become a spectre, or a being similar to the Hindu 
preta. Bows can go the length of changing into courtezans. 

The fish after a thousand years becomes a dragon, the rat at 
the end of a hundred years a bat, and the bat after another 
hundred years a swallow. Any one who can catch it at the time 
of its metamorphosis and eat its flesh becomes immortal. 

Tigers’ hairs may give birth to wormB. Even plants are 
capable of similar transformation: the chudi tree (a kind of 
banana), on reaching a thousand years of age, becomes a blue 
goat. The people maintain that a banyan tree ( Ficus mdica , 
Linnnus) which grew within the precincts of a temple near 
Hanoi, on being cut down, became transformed into a blue 
buffalo. The ngd-dfing (Rlceocncca vemicifera, Linnaeus) has the 
power of changing itself at night into a ghost with a buffalo’s 
head. These transformations, possible to plants and animals, 
are still more so to supernatural beings, ai a even to man. The 
fairies ( ba ti£n, nang tiiri) often take the shape of butterflies, 
the genii those of men and monkeys. The mother of an 
Annamese king of the Trftn dynasty (1226-1402) appeared in the 
form of a red serpent on the altar on which the first sacrifice 
to her manes was being offered. Some sorcerers have a still more 
extensive power: certain of them create swarms of bees from 
grains of rice, with which they fill their mouths and which they 
then blow out forcibly into the air; others ride on a simple 
sheet of paper, which they can at will transform into a donkey 
and then change hack to its original state. 

In this reciprocal and continuous intermingling 
of the life of all beings, pairing cannot be deter¬ 


mined or limited by specie's. Tlie legend of the 
founding of CG-Joa lolls of the union of si maiden 
with a white cock Dinh-hft-Lftnh, at one time a 
drover in the Ninh-binh mountains, who founded 
the national Ammme.se dynasty in the 10th cent.., 
is said to have been the son of a woman and an 
otter. These totemie legends enable us to under¬ 
stand such names as the Fox clan, the Dragon 
elan, the elan of the Ked Sparrow-hawks, assumed 
in semi-hist,orieal times by the tribes among which 
Annam was divided. The Annals state that, down 
to the 14th cent., t lie kings of Annam t,a tiled 
their bodies with the representation of a dragon, 
in allusion to their legendary origin. 

For a similar reason, hut with a more practical 
object, the inhabitants of fishing villages used to 
tafrn themselves with the figure of a crocodile in 
order to establish their relationship w ith the numer¬ 
ous crocodiles of their shores, and to he spared by 
them. Others in the same way used to adorn their 
bodies with a serpent,, in order to avoid being bitten 
by those, formidable reptiles. 

Union was possible not only between men and 
animals, hut also between human beings and super¬ 
natural beings, genii, or vampires, especially as 
vampires often assume the appearance of men, to 
he better able to deceive the women they wish to 
possess. O-loi, a famous personage at the court of 
the Hanoi kings, was, the legends affirm, the son 
of the geniiis of the Ma la pagoda ami the wife of 
Si-Doang, Annamese ambassador to the court of 
China. 

The phenomenon of conception, in the popular beliefs of the 
AniiameHe, not only does not always presuppose the identity of 
species of the two parents, but can e\en ho accomplished with¬ 
out sexual intercourse between them. Nearly all tin* heroes of 
the seuil-historical period m Annam, as well as China, are the 
result of imrarulouB fertilization. The mother of the assassin 
of king Pinh - Tifiri - H oilrig, who ascended the throne in (NIK, 
became pregnant after dreaming that she was swallowing the 
moon. Another long was born from a fresh egg that bis mother 
had taken from a swallow’s nest and eaten. The legends abound 
with analogous cases in which fertilization is due to spring- 
water, the touch of a handkerchief, the full of a star, etc. 

Another result of this absence of limits to beings 
and things is that everything that resembles a 
certain individual, in however small a degree, may 
at a given moment, he regaided aw the indiwdual, 
and undergo the treatment that was to befall him. 
Here we come upon the spells often practised by 
the Annamese sorcerers. The effigy or the sign 
may replace the thing signified so effectually that 
they sacrifice to the genii of epidemics the effigy 
of the person whom they wish to see dead. By 
anaiogouB reasoning, they burn at the graves paper 
representations or even merely a list of all the 
objects (clothing, furniture, jewels, houses, etc.) 
that the dead man is supposed to take away with 
him. 

Similarly, any particular condition is transmiss¬ 
ible by contact, without regard to the person's own 
will. That is why a person who wants to avoid all 
misfortune lias to keep constantly in the shade. A 
pregnant woman must he careful not to accent betel- 
pellets from a woman who has already had a mis¬ 
carriage, under penalty of abortion. She must not 
eat double bananas if she does not want to give 
birth to twins. A person carrying straw must 
avoid passing a field of rice in blossom; the l ice 
would change to straw. They believe also in the 
contagion of death, and several parts of the funeral 
ceremony aim specially at guarding them from it. 

Lost in the midst of the universal life which 
surrounds him, haunted by the terrible and mani¬ 
fold forms that that life can take to destroy him, 
the Annamese lives constantly on the defensive. 
If he tries by sacrifices and offerings to gain the 
favour of the good spirits, he seeks still more to 
appease the malignant ones, under whatever form 
they appear, and to foresee, and consequently to 
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avoid, all the misfortunes which may befall him. 
Hence the cults of the pood and evil genii, of cer¬ 
tain animals and of souls, the belief in magic and 
presentiments, and a whole series of prophylactic 
ceremonies before each important event in life, 
especially birth, marriage, and death. 

2 . Good Spirits.—In the first rank of good spirits 
is L)Ac-CuY>’o, the one-footed Spirit, whose worship, 
the Annamese assert, was brought from Nam-qiian 
in China to Tonkin by a Taoist priest. He flour¬ 
ished chiefly in Ngh6-An, but he has worshippers 
throughout the whole of Tonkin. I)Ac-UuV>’c 
assumes the form of a warrior of noble bearing, 
brandishing an axe in his only hand, which is 
always represented in profile. His body, cut in 
two lengthwise, rests on a single foot. A prayer 
taken from the ritual of the spirit praises his 
merits thus: * The one-footed Spirit has only one 
eye and only one foot, but he is swift as lightning 
and sees all that happens in the world. lie sees 
afar the evil spirits who bring plague, ruin, and 
misfortune. lie calls to his aid tlie millions of 
celestial soldiers. He protects and avenges men. 
Tigers and demons dread him. He sends good or 
had weather as he chooses, makes the sun to shine 
or the rain to fall, and cures all diseases.’ 

An inscription in memory of the erection of his tempi* in the 
hamlet of N^o-ru’o’u (Tonkin) eulogizes him in these words: 
‘The one-footed Spirit is powerful; he protects the country. 
Every one fears, loves, und reveres him. Armed with a golden 
axe, he hovers on the clouds and scours the country, always 
present though in visible. By his favour the student ih success¬ 
ful in hiH examinations, the farmer is assurer! of his crop, the 
buffaloes are strong and active, the farmyard is prosperous, 
gold and silver are amassed in the coffers, there are no longer 
anv poor people in the village. All this is due to the influence 
of the one-footed Spirit, because he is pleased with our homage, 
and glad to see his temple erected in a propitious place.' 

To ohtaiu a favour from the one-footed Spirit they trace a 
formula on a white paper, and place the paper on his altar with 
a small sum of money (generally equal to about Is. 6d.), whore 
it must remain for one hundred days. 

Tiie ritual of the one-footed Spirit contains a series of formulas 
which, written in a certain way on paper or on shells, form 
Inecious charms for the most diverse cases : invisibility, tootli¬ 
n' he, barrenness, different diseases; they banish malicious 
powers, ensure the sex of a child during pregnancy, silence 
< lnldren who cry through the night, ward off nightmares and 
ghosts, prevent demons from entering the month of the cele¬ 
brant when he is invoking the one-footed Spirit, and from 
replying instead of him. 

1 me tJuVe can, moreover, transfer a part of his power to 
small figures of straw, wood, or paper made by his priests. 
These figures can then go lo the places to which they are sent, 
in order to wotk as much harm us possible to men, animals, ami 
objects chosen for their vengeance, who are not long in being 
struck down by death, disease, rum, or destruction 

In the same way, in cases of demoniacal possession, the priest 
of the one-footed Spirit, can, by Ins exorcism, constrain the demons 
to leave the possessed person and to take refuge in a rough 
wooden or straw doll, which is then burned. 

Around the one - footed Spirit crowd legions of 
good spirits (thdn lanh), who preside over the 
events of life in general. The tutelary genii of 
the village (thdn Jcl) and the patron guardians of 
the home and the family (thdn ti'T) are also wor¬ 
shipped. These spirits are infinite in number, as 
every action and even every object is, for the 
Annamese, placed in dependence upon a superior 
power, whose favour they must win, especially to 
tliwart the continual temptations of the ma, or evil 
spirits. 

It is for this reason that, during the first three days of a new 
y car, when all Annam is rejoicing, each Annamese workman, 
after worshipping his ancestors, whose special festival it is, seeks 
to gain the favour of the spirit who presides over his special 
work. The peasant offers & sacrifice to the spirit of the buffaloes 
in the stable or m the fields. The offerings consist of cooked 
rice, a little salt, palm-sugar, incense, leaves of gilt pajier, and 
aH many large cakes as the farmer has cattle. The shape of 
these cakes varies according to the sex of the animal. The 
female buffaloes’ cakes, which are square and flattened, contain 
other smaller cakes, intended for the young buffaloes which 
they are supposed to carry in the womb. The buffaloes have 
their horns decorated with gilt paper, and into each of their 
mouths is put a little of each offering, the remainder being left 
to the drovers. Then each buffalo is led out to trace three 
furrows. 

Thus also the blacksmith sacrifices to his forge, or rather to 
the spirit of his forge, after having adorned his bellows with gilt 


paper. The limeburner eacriflees to his limekiln, the hunter 
to hie nets and snares, the merchant to his hampers, and tho 
master of the house does not forget the three hearthstones and 
the lime Jug, which are also covered with gilt paper. The lime 
Jug is filled to the hrnn so that it mav have abundance, and that 
in return its spirit may see to the yyelfare of the family. 

Invocation and sacrifice take place also when in a new house 
the heuil of the family installs the lime jug, whose contents 
will he used in the composition of the national masticatory of 
the natives of the Far East—betel-pellets. In it the guardian of 
the house ( chu nha) is incarnated. Its premature end would 
forebode the death of one of the memheis ot tho household, 
whom they wish to see crowned with hoary hairs, as the jar 
itself is with lime. When, in spite of all precautions, it breaks, 
a new one is bought, but great care is taken not to throw the 
other into the ashpit. Its spirit would dearly avenge such 
irreverence. They go and place it with great ceremony on the 
branches or trunks of certain trees near the pagodas, either to 
serve as an offering to the wandering souls who come to take 
shelter in these trees, or to be delivered there to a spirit which 
is powerful enough to provent it from taking vengeance on the 
inmates of its former home. 

When hunters catch an animal in their nets, 
they kill it and then pull off a part of its left ear, 
which they bury in the spot where the animal was 
caught, as an ottering to the Spirit of the soil 
(Th6 Thdn). Then the prey is Hayed and dismem¬ 
bered. 1 ts heart, cut up into small piecos, is cooked 
on burning coals. These pieces are then laid on 
broad leaves on the ground ; and the chief of the 
hunters, prostrating himself four times, informs 
ThA Thftn that such and such a hand of men from 
such and such a village has taken the liberty of 
depriving him of such and such an animal. The 
animal is then divided among all the hunters. 

In fields of eatable or market - garden plants 
(cucumbers, water-melons, etc.), they often erect 
a miniature chapel of straw to the Lord of the 
earth (Tfvd Chu). In this way the field is placed 
under the protection of the spirit; and thieves are 
far more afraid to come near it, for it is ThA Chu, 
and not the owner, that they dread having anything 
to do with. 

For the same purpose of protection, travellers, 
on leaving the river for the sea, make offerings of 
gilt paper at the mouth of the river, in order to 
secure the favour of the sea-spirits. Those who 
travel by land throw them at the turnings of tho 
road to avoid accidents, especially the teeth of the 
tiger. 

There are also female spirits (c/m’ vi), who in¬ 
habit forests, springs, thickets, and certain trees. 
At their head are the live great fairies : 

(1) Thuy-Tiiih-eAng-Chua, ‘Star of the Waters.’ 

(2) Quinh-Hoa-edng-Clnia, * Hortensia Flower.’ 

(3) QuG-lioa, ‘Camellia Flower.’ 

(4) Bath-Hoa, ‘White Flower.’ 

(5) Hokng-Hoa, ‘Yellow Flower.’ 

Their goodwill is secured through the intermedi¬ 
aries bd-dCmy, or priestesses, who correspond to 
the sorcerer-priests of the evil spirits. 

Then the people also render legular worship to 
the Bu-Du’c-Chiia, or the Three Mothers, whose 
three images, dressed in red, are set up in a side 
chapel in nearly all Buddhist and Taoist temples. 
They represent, according to the Annamese, the 
Spirit of the Forests, the Spirit of the Waters, and 
the Spirit of the Air and Shy. 

3 . fcvil Spirits.—Far more numerous and more 
dreaded are the maleficent powers, which, for the 
Annamese, inhabit all space. They include the 
whole of the Ma and the Qui, evil spirits or devils, 
hobgoblins, vampires, and ghosts, which are con¬ 
stantly adding to their number by recruiting from 
the millions of the wandering souls of the dead. 

Physical and moral pain, epidemics, ruin, and 
accidents come from them. Tliere is the Spirit of 
Cholera, of Small-pox, of Bad Luck, etc. It is 
for this reason that the Annamese seek by every 
means to appease them, and are far more deeply 
concerned about them than about the good spirits. 
For, whereas the good spirits harm human beings 
only when they are offended or slandered by them, 
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the evil spirits are incessantly trying to work mis¬ 
chief. They can be disarmed only by means of 
sacrifices, or rendered harmless by the protection 
of the good spirits. 

In the first rank we must place the worship ren¬ 
dered to the spirits of the autochthones {chu* ngu), 
the original possessors of the soil, which wander 
about famished, because their descendants are no 
longer alive and cannot oiler them sacrifices, and 
look with a jealous eye upon others possessing 
their goods. Not only are they gianted a share 
of the oblations which are made at stated times by 
the bonzes, sorcerers, or private individuals, but 
every year each landowner, in one of the first three 
months, offers a saciifice to them. And if unfore¬ 
seen evils befall the burners 01 their cattle, if they 
are the victims of misfortune, it is evident that the 
anger of the rhu? ngu is affecting them. They must 
appease him by a sacrifice (generally an expensive 
one), in which they buy or hire his land from him, 
in order to live peaceably with him. With the 
help of a medium they enter into communication 
with the spirit anil make him sign the contract of 
this mystical sale, the amount of which they pour 
out to him in imitation paper money. Hencefor¬ 
ward the landowner has nothing to fear from the 
chiC ngu. 

Of a more dangerous kind are the Ma-lai, ‘wan¬ 
dering demons,’ who have all the signs of life, and 
oft en assume the form of a pretty gill; but at night 
their head, followed only by the complete alimentary 
canal, becomes separated from the body anil goes 
alsmt feeding on excrement and taking part m a 
kind of infernal ‘witches’ midnight orgy.’ The 
prosperity of a house which has been entered by a 
ma-lai is very soon allected by it. 

11 is well also to guard against the Ma-tro’i or 
ignesfatui, which, thin and worn, wander through 
the fields quite naked, with dishevelled hair, walk¬ 
ing a foot above the ground ; and also against the 
Con-tinh, or spirits of young maidens who have 
died prematurely—spirits which are of the most 
malicious kind. They hide in trees, from which 
they are heaid laughing with a weird laugh and 
calling. The passei-hy who is so imprudent as to 
answer their call feels his soul fly from his body 
and becomes mad. One must also beware of the 
Ma-gia, or spirits of the drowned who have not 
received burial. They sit in trees at night, and 
try either to attract passers-by or to cause boats 
to sink. It is the Ma-gat that sends the fatal 
cramp to the swimmer, winch paralyzes him and 
causes Inin to drown. The best means of appeasing 
this spirit is to call back the soul in order to con¬ 
struct a tomb lor it (rlu£u hOn ddp nfhn). 

ThiH ceremony consist,s in re-making a body for the person 
who lias disappeared, and m re-uniling the soul of the di owned 
person to tins body b\ means of musical ceremonies, after which 
the funeral is celebrated This artificial body, whose bones 
are made from mulberry branches, ils entrails from five threads 
of dilleront, colours, its flesh and viscera from eurth and wax, 
and its skin from flour pancakes, is dressed in the most beautiful 
clothes ot the dead person, ami put into a coffin The ceremony 
of fixing the soul in this new bodv requires the aid of a sorcerer 
and of a medium who is provided with three sticks of incense 
and a coat that had belonged to the deceased. These two men 
go in a boat to the real or supposed place where the person was 
drowned, the medium stretching out the hand m which be 
holds the coat If this hand begins to tremble, they conclude 
that tiie spirit of the dead man (nit) is re-instutmg itself in tho 
coat. The medium then jumps into the water, and after a time 
comes up, saving that he lias succeeded m getting possession of 
the spirit of the drowned man. They put the coat that was 
used in tin* ceremony into the cotlin, which is then shut, and 
they proceed with the burial. 

The Mu-loan , or spirits of soldiers who have died 
in the wars of the Empire, are recognizable by their 
hurried and unintelligible whisperings. The Ma- 
gidu, Ma-dznia , Ma-dznm, Mn-riu , or phantoms 
which mislead people in the night, form a ring and 
turn round about the traveller, or talk in front of 
him until, struck by illusion and exhausted wi'h 


following the phantoms, he falls in some lonely 
spot to which he has been lured. A magical cere¬ 
mony is necessary to bring back life or reason to 
the victims of these treacherous phantoms. 

Tho Matr6t-tr6t , or souls of beheaded persons, are 
tho cause of whirlwinds. The Annamese scare 
these demons away by calling out ‘ Cliem ! Chem 1 * 
(‘I behead you’). 

The Ma thdn-vdng , or souls of those who have 
hanged themselves, try to entice to another attempt 
at suicide those who have been saved when attempt¬ 
ing to hang themselves. For these the charm is 
broken by cutting the string, not by undoing it. 
If this precaution has been omitted, tlie danger 
may still be obviated by a ceremony in which a 
Ma thdn-vdng is represented with a rope in his 
hand. They burn tnis little figure, and then the 
rone of the hanged man is cut in pieces. 

The Con-hoa , the souls of those who have perished 
in fires, glide under the roofs in the form of bluish 
smoke on the anniversary of the day of their death, 
or at fixed times, and cause spontaneous lires very 
difficult to extinguish. 

The Con-stir, or vexatious spirits, are especially 
fond of tormenting young children, in whom t hey 
cause frights, convulsions, head eruptions, etc. 
Twelve in number, they each rulo an hour of the 
day. An offering of twelve red handkerchiefs, 
twelve mirrors, and twelve fans, while the mother 
and the child are under a bamboo frame, wards oil 
their evil influence. Amulets, such as tigers’ claws, 
vultures’ vertebra*, or a tiger’s skull, bung above 
the children’s cradles, drive away the Con-site. 

The Mdc-chdn dwell in trees, and continue to live 
in them even when their dwelling-place has been 
cut down and used as material for building houses. 
These demons, lying down on people when asleep, 
give them nightmare. 

It is well to beware also of the Ma-dun , gigantic 
ghosts of buffaloes and elephants, and especially 
the Cti-htin, or abandoned souls, who, having died n 
violent death, ret urn to torment the living. They 
aie appeased by offerings of leaves of imitation gold 
or silver, or counterfeit bank-notes. The wandering 
souls which have not bad burial take shelter by 
‘millions and tens of millions’ in the shade of 
shrubs and trees. At night they come in crowds 
to attack people passing on their way, and they 
send misfortune to those who forget them. So 
laige is their number and so sad their lot, that 
small temples of wood or plaited bamboo aie 
erected for them, or small stone altars, sometimes 
formed simply by a stone at tho foot of a tree. 
The individual whose business is in danger tries to 
gain the favour of these miserable souls by oblations, 
w hioli almost always consist of paper representa¬ 
tions of bars of gold or silver,* paper shoes, and 
rice. The rice is scattered broadcast to the four 
caidinal points, while the offerer says: ‘This is 
for the miserable souls who wander among t he 
clouds, at the mercy of the winds, and whose 
bodies have rotted by the wayside or under the 
water. Let each single grain of rice produce one 
hundred. Let each bundled produce ten thousand, 
and let the wandering souls he satisfied.’ The 
souls then hasten forward under the supervision of 
two spirits, one of which notifies them by ringing 
a bell, while the other, sword in hand, sees to the 
just dnision of the rice among the hungry souls. 

4 . Animal-worship.—From their ancient animal- 
cult the Annamese have retained some forms of 
worship, as Avell as a veneration born of fear, for 
a certain number of animals. The animal most 
Ireaded is Ong Cop, a title of respect equivalent 

* The bar (n&n) is a parallelopipedal Ingot used as money. The 
bar of gold (n&n vilwj) weighs 390*6 gr., and is worth 1380*80 
francs The bar of silver (n&n bye) weighs 882 gr., and is of 

•mbit value. 
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to ‘Sir Tiger.’ This awe-inspiring feline is wor¬ 
shipped in many places, and has special priests or 
sorcerers, the thdy-ddng. Small stone temples are 
erected to him, provided with two altars, the one 
a little hack and on the top of the other. On the 
lower one a huge lamp burns in honour of the 
spirit who is the real patron of the temple. At the 
foot of this a,ltar, Ong Cop is painted on a screen, 
seated, with bristling whiskers and sparkling eyes. 
Sometimes the temple has nothing on its altar 
except, a stone tiger. 

The t hay-dong, by means of a medium called 
d/mg , ent er into communication with the spirits, 
and in their name exorcize, cure, give advice for 
the success of such and such a matter, etc. 

This tiger, although so greatly respected, is 
nevertheless, in practical life, hunted with great 
keenness ; and the Annatnese, while eagerly pur¬ 
suing it, from fear of being devoured by It, are 
caretul to honour it and to speak of it Avith the 
most reverential fear. Among them fear or horror 
is often expressed by such exclamations as: 4 Ma 
at/*,’ ‘Tiger’s ghost!’ ‘ Cop Ini ,’ ‘The tiger is 
coming ! ’ etc. 

To excuse the unreasonableness of this conduct, 
they imagine two kinds of tigers : those which feed 
on human flesh, are always on the outlook for 
slaughter, and which men should kill mercilessly; 
and the real tigers, creatures which are endowed 
with supernatural powers, liaA'e a horror of human 
flesh, and live in solitude at the foot of the 
mountains. 

Being dev oured by a tiger implies predestination or heredity, 
i’miexti nation would come from a misdeed committed in a 
formi ‘1 cMHteneo, and thus avenged by the tiger Heredity 
would be explained m another wa\ * the soul and spirit, of a 
man devoured by the tiger become, as it were, the tiger's 
servants, and eien slaves. They must accompany him every- 

liere I , . 

b\ imitating the er\ <>f an abandoned child, thus causing men 
in lose their wa\ in the mountains, and they alua.is attach 
themselves prefeishh to members of their own family Hence, 

vill have the same fate. For Lhii 

buried m the familv tomb, and his relatives cover themselves 
with talismans or prophylactic* amulets. 

dangerous poisons So they are burned whenever the animal 
is caught. The tiger’s claws ward off evil spirits. From his 
'jonos and teeth an efficacious cure for hiccough is derived. 

They have a very great, regard also for Ong-Voi, 
‘Nil Elephant,’ avIio in considered as strong as he is 
modest, and for Con fr/hn ww’tfr, ‘ the water buffalo,’ 
a fabulous animal which causes the wafers to divide 
before it. ’flu* person avIio holds a hair of this 
buihilo in his hand can cross a river dry-shod. 

The dolphin (CA m/Vc, Cd voi) is very much 
revered, especially by the maritime population. 
He is believed to save shipwrecked sailors by 
carrying them on his hack. They also give him 
the title of Ong, ‘ Grandfather,’ ‘ My Lord,’ * The 
Venerable.’ They make use of a periphrasis to 
announce his death, or say that he is dead and has 
received the ollicial name of ‘Spirit with the jade 
scales.’ 

The dead body of a dolphin encountered at sea is a presage of 
good fortune. It is taken ashore and buried with ceremony. 
The captain of the vessel that discovers it becomes the ‘ son of 
the dolphin,’ conducts the obsequies, and wears the prescribed 
mourning. The bones of the dolphin, exhumed after three 
months and ten days, are laid in a sanctuary, this being a 
uaranteo of prosperity for the whole village. Every boat, too, 
uring its voyages, ih on the outlook for the death of a dolphin. 
A village which possesses several dolphins* tombs may give one 
of them to a less fortunate village. The transference takes place 
with solemn rites, after the consent of the dolphin has been 
obtained in a ceremony with sacrifices. 

Ong Ti, ‘ Sir Rat,’ is invoked both by farmers, 
that lie may not devour the rice which is being 
soAvn, and by sailors, that he may not gnaAV their 
boat of woven bamboo. 

Ong Tdm , ‘ Sir Silk-Worm,’ is treated with the 
greatest deference during its breeding, in order to 


counteract the gTeat mortality of its species. To 
Ong ChA, ‘ Sir Stag,’ the peasants offer sacrifices, 
ana beg of him not to devastate the fields of rice 
which they have planted in a newly-cleared corner 
of a forest, since normally the stag has every 
right to regard this very place as his home. 

Ong Chang , ‘Sir Boar’or ‘Sir Wild Buffalo,’is 
implored in the same way to spare the harvests. 

Serpents are the object of a worship equal to the 
fear which they inspire. They and the tigers are 
the great animal powers dreaded by the Annamese. 

To meet a serpent is a bad omen. If they Hucreed in killing 
the Herpent, they must be careful not. to cut <>IT its head with a 
knife, since it would escape and pursue them. So also, when 
holding a serpent by the tail, they must not let it wriggle about 
in the air, for feet would immediately grow on it. Pythons’ fat 
(con tram) makes a very good depilatory. 

Certain millepcds have in their mouths a bright Htone, the 
possession of which renders a person invulnerable to serpent 
bites. 

The leech iB the symbol of immortality, because it iB in¬ 
destructible. When killed it Iivoh again : when out in pieeos 
it multiplies ; if it has been dried, it becomes re-ammated when¬ 
ever it is put into water ; if it is burnt, from its moistened ashes 
is born a crowd of young leeches. There is only one way of 
getting rid of it, to put it into a box along with some honey; 
then it disappears There is reason to beware of the leech ; for, 
if put. into a person's ear, it creeps into the brain, multiplies in 
it, and devours it. 

Pigeons have the gift of reading the future and foreseeing 
misfortune. When they abandon a house, it is a very had 
omen. 

The little gecko, or ceiling lizard (Jlemidactyhi.fi maculatu#, 
Dum. and Rib.), is dreaded because of its bite, which causes fatal 
suffocation. To avoid the consequences, the person must snatch 
a cornelian button from the llrHt. one he meets, rasp it. in water, 
and swallow the beverage thus obtained. 

The skink (Evprepen rufencenn, .Shaw) also causes a Berious 
wound that may be cured by drinking the blood which escapes 
from a black cat's tail, the end of which lias been cut. off. When 
cooked, the slcmk is an excellent remedy for asthma and quinsy 
(mumps) in pigs.* 

A mad dog inflicts bites which are fatal, unless Home one 
manages to pull the three dog hairs that grow Boon after on the 
bitten man's head ; then he may recover. 

Certain vegetables, material objects, and even the elements, 

.des of 

a mysterious power. 

When a junk or a house is built, the sorcerer is sent for before 
it is occupied, and he exoreizes the spirits which might still be 
dwelling in the pieces of wood and might, bring misfortune. 

Refore putting a new junk into the water, the sailors siu rifieeto 
0n<} Lid lid , ‘Lord of the ltiver.’ If, during their vo\ age, they 

knock against and capsize their vessel, they ltruuedialeh sacrifice 
to (hip Goc, ‘SirTree-trunk.’ They treat Oiuj Thai, ‘.Sir Wind,’ 
with equal consideration. If Annamese children, during their 
play, want to reach the fruit on a tree, they throw their sticks 
up at it and call on ‘Sir W md ’ to help them. 

Aerolites (tdm sit), or ‘ meteoric stones,’are the objects of great 
reverence. Thev arc supposed to be intimately associated with 
Uip lightning. Thev full at each lightning flash followed by a 
thunder-peal, sink into the ground, and after three mouths and 
ten days f come out of it again. 

The possession of an aerolite is a guarantee of good luck 
Aerolites chase away the evil spirits, which are terrified at their 
fall, and which at. each peal of thunder run to take shelter 
under the hat or umbrella of the people they meet. Accord¬ 
ingly, at every peal of thunder the Annamese take care to raise 
their hats or umbrellas a little to guard against, their intrusion. 

Aerolite powder mixed with water keeps children safe from 
evil spirits. In smallpox it ensures regulai and favourable 
suppuration. 

The Hkull of a male (more especially of a child or a youth) who 
has been struck by lightning, which afterwards lias had formulas 
recited over it, becomes a useful charm, and even a very good 
medium 

5 . Priest-sorcery.—Beliefs so numerous and so 
entangled produce very complicated cults. All the 
various kinds of spirits have different requirements, 
and in order to secure their favour it is necessary to 
be fully ttAvare of what they desire and of the 
offerings which they prefer. The common people 
are quite at a loss among their numerous charms, 
magical songs, exorcisms, and sacrifices. Hence 
arises a body of special priest-sorcerers among the 
Annamese. 

The most numerous class is that of the thAy phu 
thAy, ‘the masters of amulets and purificatory 

* Needless to say, the virulence of the hemidactyl is a fable, 
and t he slunk seldom bites. 

t The length of time of nearly all magical occurrences among 
the Annamese. 
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waters,’ who have no regular temples, and who, 
when they go home, take their altar and the cult- 
objects with them. Some of them are the cele¬ 
brants in temples erected by individuals. They 
officiate there at certain anniversaries, or when a 
person is imploring the intervention of the spirit 
of these temples. 

Another class, of a higher order, the thdy-phdp 
or thdy-ddng, practise only in their homes. 1 laving 
a very numerous clientfefe, they are often able to 
build stone temples in which to officiate, and which 
are their own property. They are assisted by a dfly, 
or ‘suppliant,’ who acts as a medium between the 
invoked spirit and the petitioner ; for hypnotism, 
real or feigned, plays the chief r61e in these cere¬ 
monies. All these sorcerers derive their power 
from certain good or evil spirits, to which they 
have dedicatee themselves, and which, after being 
raised, remain in direct communication with them, 
possessing them and speaking through their voices. 
The sorcerers can not only command the spirits, 
but are also able to influence the normal order of 
occurrences in nature. They raise the dead, cast 
lots, practise spells, and send telepathic suggestions 
to persons whom they wish to employ against 
others. They can instantaneously change the 
nature of beings and substances, transform a 
savoury dish into filth, or change a dog into a 
cock ; they can send diseases, defects, or pains to 
whomsoever they choose. 

They can also employ their power to do good. It 
is they who cure illnesses, exorcize people pos¬ 
sesses! and houses haunted by demons, cause ruin 
to fall or to cease, and find out treasures. They 
do not all have an equal amount of power, and 
when any one is annoyed by the spite of a sorcerer, 
the only thing to do is to set a more powerful 
sorcerer against him. 

The soiceicis still manufacture love philtres and 
talismans, foi ensuring success in love, fioin the 
bodies (which are difficult to get) of two serpents 
that have died while fighting with each other, 
and one of which lias been half swallowed by the 
other. To achieve the same end the ordinary 
people make use of less complicated charms, which 
consist in scorching in a pan the whole or part of 
a garment belonging to the person by whom they 
wish to be loved. 

Some sorcerers are regular spell doctors, who par form their 
Bpells bv the use of tuberriiles ( nc/dm-ngai r ) They themselves 
are called thAy-rtpai, and have great skill in killing, cuusing 
Illness, and inspiring love or hatred They secretly cultivate the 
tubarcules in their garden or their house, or in some isolated 
place, and then go and choose the one that they need at the 
appointed hour. While uprooting It, they rpcite incantations 
over it, informing it of the cruel design to be accomplished and 
of the hour at which it. is to take place Then, either directly 
or by means of a third person, who in most, cases knows nothing 
about the part which they are making him plav, they endeavour 
to bring the least particle of nyai into contact with the enemy 
whom they wish to harm. The latter is immediately struck by 
disease, and may die unless be happens to get the better of it, 
or unless the hatred of the avenger does not go the length of 
death. Only another sorcerer can cure him. 

A popular superstition claims that these thdy-ngai are not 
the only persons who threaten the safety of the people; that 
there are in existence some families of professional poisoners, 
who, on various pretexts, slip into their houses and poison their 
revisions, especially the water. These persons poison from 
lial piety, because one of their ancestors poisoned somebody. 
His descendants must imitate him at least once a year, to 
pacify his spirit If they did not succeed, they would have to 
sacrifice one of their own kin. That is the reason why, when 
their odious practices have achieved the slightest success, they 
stop them and go away, having thus performed their duty. On 
account of this fear, the Annamese take great rare that strangers 
do not get near the family provisions, especially the jars where 
they keep the water. 

6 . Fortune-telling.—The Annamese have also 
fortune-tollers ( thdy-bdi ), who are nearly always 
blind, and rather poorly remunerated. They cast 
nativities by means of copper coins, whose position, 
heads or tails, determines the prediction. 

In the temples the divining logs and rods may be 


interrogated. The logs are two pieces of lacquered 
wood, like cotyledons, which give an affirmative 
answer when both fall on the same side, and a 
negative if the other way. 

The rods, about thirty in number, have figures 
in Chinese characters, which, on being referred to a 
horoscope, give the reply of destiny. Other oracle 
books are read by means of wooden dice. 

The Annamese practise cheiromancy, physiog¬ 
nomy, and phrenology. Several fortune-tellers, 
instead of examining the hand of the querist, 
obtain their prognostications fiom a cock’s oi 
lien’s foot. Others tell fortunes from the lines of 
the hand, the lines of the face, and the protuber¬ 
ances of the head all at once. 

7 . Superstitions.—Is it necessary to add that the 
Annamese believe in signs and omens V The follow¬ 
ing is a list of the most common supcistitions : 

They must begin the y ear with a lucky transaction if they 
want to make sure of ending it in luck. It is lor tins reason that 
during the first days of the year shopkeepers sell cheap in order 
to sell much, and thus guarantee a regular sale all the year 
On the other hand, they all shut, their doors until midday on 
the first of the .year, in order to avoid Beeing or being visited by 
people bringing bad lurk 
Meeting an old yvoman is a sign of failure. 

Meeting a pregnant woman has the same .significance. If the\ 
have come out on business, it is wise, after such an omen, to jzo 
back to the house. 

A tradesman yvho enters a house where there is an mtant 
less than a month old, is followed by misfoitnne for thm 
months and ten days, unless lie wards it otT by burning a hand¬ 
ful of salt, immediately on his return home. 

Every son whose father has died a y lolent, death is threatened 
yvitli the same fate if he does not appease the ey il spirits 
If a person who has yveak eyes enters n loom where a huslnrel 
and wife are lying, he becomes totally blind 
The wiek of a lamp burning well means work and prosperity. 
If it gets hluckencd and sputters, beware of thieio 
Numerous gossamers announce a bad nop ; in the eye, com¬ 
ing blindness 

A singing fire means discord tn the house 
To walk on paper with writ,mg on lL is in itself a serious fault 
If there are Cambodian, Slmn, or Araho-Malnyan characters 
written on it, misfortune will certainly follow , and if d is n 
pregnant, woman thut commits the fault, she \\til hum airy 
A lamp that goes out, a broken cup, and gills m women look¬ 
ing lute a gambling-house without play mg, are omens ot loss for 
the hanker. 

When young people of either sex who have not arrived at the 
age of puberty touch the unformed floyvers or fruits of mango 
or banana trees, they cause them to fall 
When trees persiBt, in yielding no fruit,, it, is necessary, in 
order to obtain it, to threaten, on the fifth day of the fifth 
month, to cut them down Every year Home cuts are made 
with a hatchet in the mango trees to persuade them to produce 
fruit. 

A locust flying low, & cawing crow, and a croaking frog, are 
all signs of rain. 

A buffalo coming into a house, a bird flying round about it, 
and a spider at the end of a thread, are presages of nusfoi tune. 

A fish leaping into a boat signifies a bad cat» h, unless it is 
immediately cut in two and throyvn back quickly into the 
w'ater. 

Fishing for the porpoise, the messenger of the demons, 
rouses their anger. 

The cry of the khdeh bird ( Cn/pnrhma variant), heard in 
the East, foretells a visit; ill the West., news. 

The cries of the gecko, 'Tokki 1 ! tokkfi'’ an odd number of 
timeB are of good omen ; an even number, of bad omen. 

The cry of the musk-rat foretells a visit that, evening or the 
following day. 

The prolonged whining of dogs signifies a calamity. 

The crowing of a cock at middav gives rise to fear that the 
daughters of the house will become ill. 

The erv of mght-birdH announces illness or death. 

The grating or craeking of inanimate objects foretells their 
future. If it is a coffin that cracks, it, means that it is going to 
be bought. If it is a safe, it means that it is to receive money. 

Do not open a sufs during the night for fear of attracting 
thieves. Do not open it on the last day of the year, or the first 
three days of the next year. It is a sign of expense 

When a sword appears in a dream, it is a sign that one will 
soon have to be used. When it strikes against, the wall, it means 
that an execution is near. 

Guns that shake denote the approach of the enemy* Guns 
are, besides, regarded as being endowed with a Hort of life The 
Annamese sometimes think them ill, and give them medicine. 

8 . Diseases.—It is quite natural that,, in a 
country where diseases are supposed to result 
from the malevolence of a spirit or the vengeance 
of a sorcerer, the popular medicine should consist 
of empirical remedies and magical performances. 
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The doctor and the sorcerer attend the invalid in 
turn, and it is not the former that is most listened 
to. The j»eo|>le try to prevent misfortune and its 
visitations by amulets and sacrifices to the spirits, 
if these pi ecau lions fail, they have recourse to the 
doctor (and they do not pay him unless he succeeds 
in curing the patient); and in grave cases they 
nearly always call in the sorcerer instead. 

The two most terrible diseases that the Annaraese 
have to do with are cholera and smallpox. Quite 
special talismans are needed against the demon of 
cliolera, those which serve in ordinary illnesses 
being insuflicient. The frightful rapidity of the 
disease does not allow of lengthy therapeutics. 

Smallpox, which is even more frequent, is per¬ 
haps dreaded still more. It is never spoken of 
except in periphrases, and its nustules receive the 
reverential designation of ‘ Ung.’ Smallpox is 
attributed to evil spirits, and especially to the 
souls of persons who have already died of small¬ 
pox {Con ma ddu). The latter are responsible for 
all the serious cases. The mild cases are due to 
predestination. Whenevei a siek person is attacked 
by smallpox, he is isolated, not from fear of con¬ 
tagion, but from fear of the evil spirits which 
have taken possession of the invalid. Neverthe¬ 
less, especially if a child is the \utnn, the family 
never leave fiim alone, and they sut round him 
with a net to prevent the approach of the Con ma 
ddu. 

"When the disease takes a serious turn, many 
of the physicians abandon their patients, not so 
much, perhaps, to avoid attempting an impossible 
task, as to be safe from the anger of t he Cun ma 
ddu. In fact, one of tlieii proverbs Bays: ‘ If you 
cure smallpox, it will have its revenge; if you 
cure phthisis, it passes over to the eurer.’ It is 
belie\ed that the childien of doctors die from the 
smallpox from which their faliiei has saved others. 

During times of epidemic, if a family has already 
lost a child from smallpox, they are afraid that he 
will come and take away his surviving brothers and 
sisters, and they sacrifice at his grave to prevent 
him from leaving it. Amulets and witchcraft are 
the only cures for smallpox. 

ImrinK* the course of the illness they place under the bed of 
the smallpox patient a cd. tr(, a fish with a smooth grten skin, 
of the Kifurulie genus, which is behoved to become impregnated 
with the venom of the smallpox until it stiffens with it. 

In order that the erythematous stage iua> pass quickly into 
the pustular, and to favour the further formation of crusts, the 
patient cats shrimps and crabs. On the other hand, when 
desquamation has set in, hs eats AbIi with scales in ordei to 
help the peeling-off process. Vermicelli is expressly prohibited, 
for it would change into a multitude of worms in the softened 
liver and lungs of the patient. 

So also, if the smallpox patient wishes to prevent a relapse 
w'hen convalescent, he must avoid walking barefooted on hens’ 
dung. 

Lastly, when smallpox (or any other epidemic) is raging, 
everybody sacrifices to the crowd of maleficent spirits known 
hy the generic name of ouan-6n, the primary cause of all ills. 
For these sacrifices, at tne beginning of the hot scuson, when 
Lhe death-rate is highest, they manufacture or buy paper figures 
representing the people whom they wish to be saved, and burn 
them in the village square. The offerings intended to appease 
the evil spirits are placed in little paper boats, which they send 
off at the edge of the water. 

9 . Birth.—The Annamese, who are a very prolific 
race, are anxious to have numerous posterity. 
They try above all to avoid miscarriages, still¬ 
born children, and infant mortality. In their eyes 
still-born or prematurely born children are special 
spirits in short successive incarnations, denoted by 
the name of Con I6n (‘entering life ’). The mother 
of a Con lOn is considered contagious. No young 
woman would accept a betel-pellet from her. 
They even avoid speaking about her. 

Successive miscarriages are believed to be re-in¬ 
carnations of the same spirit. In order to get rid 
of this evil influence, when a woman who has had 
one or more miscarriages is about to be confined 
again, a young dog is killed and cut in three 


pieces, which are buried under the woman’s bed; 
and with the blood of the dog amulets are traced, 
which are taken to the future mother. 

The evil spirit which presides at these premature 
deaths is called Me. eon rank, 1 the mother of abor¬ 
tions.’ It is represented in the form of a woman 
in white, sitting in a tree, where she rocks her 
children. 

To drive away this demon from the body of the 
pregnant woman, they exorcize it. For this pur¬ 
pose they make two small iigures representing a 
mother with a child in her arms, and burn them, 
after the sorcerer has adjured the evil spirit with 
threats no longer to torment the family which is 
performing the exorcism. 

When a woman is pregnant, there is a very simple way 0! 
determining beforehand the sex of the child. Some one calls 
the woman, and she turns to reply. If she turns to the left, 
a boy will he born ; if to the right, a girl. 

At the time of her confinement tlu> woman is subjected to a 
special diet of dry salted food, and a tire (mim bfp) is kept burn¬ 
ing under the bed—u custom which is common to all the Indo- 
Chinese. They invoke the twelve goddesses of birth and other 
deities. 

If the parturient woman is in danger, the father prostrates 
himself and entreatH the child to be born. Immediately after 
the birth the young mother is trampled under foot by the matron 
who lias been attending her, and then fumigations and washings 
take place. 

The part of the umbilical cord that is close to the section is 
presened. It ib, according to the Annamese, a powerful febri¬ 
fuge for the use of children. Then they fix the prohibition post 
(cilm Ichum) before the door It is a bamboo cane, on the top of 
which is placed a lighted coal, the burning side turned towards 
the inside for a boj, towards tho outside tor a girl, ft gets its 
name from the fact that it prohibits from entering the house 
women whose confinements have been difficult or followed by 
accidents, arid who might bring bad fortune. 

Thiity days alter the birth, during which the 
mother has been isolated, all the things belonging 
to her are burnt. 

Various ceremonies then take place, with offer¬ 
ings of fowls, bananas, rice, etc., to thank the 
goddesses of birth, and aftenvaid* to give fluent 
speech to the child. They take special care not to 
pronounce any words of evil omen, as, e.g., speaking 
of illnesses, among others of thiush, for lear of 
giving it to the child. They also avoid frying 
anything in the house. That would cause blisters 
on the mother and the newly-born child. 

As it is not quite custonuuy to enter the room 
where the mother and the child are lying, each 
member of the family, in order that the child may 
make his acquaintance and not cry on seeing him, 
dips a part of his coat in a little water, which is 
given to the child to drink. 

Towards the end of the first month after the 
birth, they sacrifice to tho birth-goddesses and 
give the child a name. As far as possible, tins 
name must never have belonged to any member of 
the father’s or the mother’s family. The rice that 
is offered on this occasion is tinted in five colours: 
white, black, red, blue, and yellow. Each of the 
invited guests presents a gift to the child. 

The child that sucks the milk of a pregnant 
woman soon dies (of mesenteric atrophy), because 
that milk is supposed not to have reached its 
maturity. 

11 is supposed that, on awakening in the morning, 
a person’s bite is venomous, though it ceases to be 
HHsonous when the vapours which cause the venom 
mve passed away. In order to avoid such a bite, 
the Annamese mother does not suckle her infant 
until it cries. 

When a child remains sickly and difficult to 
bring up, to battle the evil spirits which are 
tormenting it, the parents pretend to sell it either 
to the spirit of the hearth, or to the sorcerer, or 
to the Buddhist bonze. It then receives another 
name and is re-sold to its parents, as if it were a 
strange child. 

When the child is one year old, a fresh sacrifice 
to the birth-god dorses takes place. Then they 
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spread out playthings and tools before the child. 
From his choice they infer his future aptitudes. 

When a child leas than a year old sneezes, they call to him 
' Com ed' (‘ nee and fish 1 ’). The same cry is raised when he 
faints, or when he starts nervously in his sleep. 

When a child is subject to hiccough, they stick on his forehead 
the end of a betel-leaf bitten off by the teeth. 

When a young child is taken away on a Journey, they malto a 
stroke or a cross on his forehead with a cinder from the hearth, 
so that the spirit of the hearth may protect him from the evil 
spirits during the journey. 

When they cannot take a child under seven years of age away 
on a Journey, they stick a little wax on his head in order that 
he may not regret his parents. 

10. Marriage. —Marriage does not admit of so 
many magical rites. But when a marriage has 
been arranged and presents exchanged, the engaged 
couple consider themselves as married ; and if one 
of them were to die, the other would wear mourning. 

Misconduct of the girl before her marriage is 
strictly forbidden. In case of pregnancy, she is 
compelled to name her seducer. If he denies his 
guilt, he is retained until the birth of the child. 
An official proof by blood then takes place, which 
is called thick wan. They link one of the infant’s 
fingers with one of the suspected person's, make 
a slight incision in each, and catch the blood in a 
vessel. If the two kinds of blood form two separate 
clots, the accused is declared innocent; if they 
mix, lie is guilty, and receives punishment. 

11. Death.—Funerals are as complicated as they 
are long and expensive. That is why certain 
families are not able to celebrate them until five or 
six months affer the death, and are obliged to 
inter their dead provisionally. 

The funeral rites include the putting on of 
mourning garments and the beginning of the 
lamentations. At the head of the funeral pro¬ 
cession which conducts the dead man to his last 
resting-place walks the bonze; next conic men 
bearing white streamers, on which are inscribed 
the virtues and the name of the deceased ; next, 
under the shade of a large umbrella, the hearse 
of the soul, a small winding-sheet which is sup¬ 
posed to contain the soul, sometimes replaced by 
the tablet of the deceased ; then, in grand funerals, 
a puppet, dressed in beautiful clothes, representing 
the deceased; and last of all the hearse, followed 
by the family and friends. All along the road they 
throw gold and silver papers representing money, 
to attract the attention of the evil spirits and 
secure an uninterrupted passage. The colfin, after 
being lowered into the grave, is not covered with 
earth until the sorcerer lias ascertained, by means 
of a compass, the best orientation for it. A lengthy 
and pompous sacrifice, which only the rich can 
allord, terminates the ceremony. 

Fresh sacrifices take place after seven weeks, 
then after a hundred days, one year, two years, 
and twenty-seven months after the death. About 
three years after the death, the corpse is exhumed 
in order that its bones may be enclosed in the 
regular tomb, after which there is an anniversary 
sacrifice—a ceremony in which they burn a copy 
of the imperial diploma conferring a posthumous 
title, and a new ceremony, of Buddhist origin, 
called the great fast or deliverance of the souls, 
which will obtain for the deceased the remission of 
all his sins. The sacrifice concludes with offerings 
to the wandering and hungry souls. 
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Antoine Cabaton. 

ANNIHILATION. — It has been a matter of 
dispute whether anything once brought into exist¬ 
ence can ever be utterly annihilated ; and further, 
that possibility being conceded, whether this fate 
is in store for the souls of the impenitent wicked. 
Of these questions the first is purely theoretic and 
academic, appealing only to the interest of the few; 
the second, like other eschatological problems, has 
been keenly and widely debated. It, is a remark¬ 
able example of the divergence in point of view 
between Fast and West, that the destiny which m 
the one hemisphere has been propounded as the 
final reward of virtue should in the other he 
regarded as the extremest, penalty of obstinate 
wickedness. Where the theory of annihilation 
has found favour with Christian believers, its ac¬ 
ceptance has usually been due rather to a recoil 
from the thought of the eternal duration of future 
punishment, than to the influence of the positive 
philosophical and theological aigumcnts which can 
l»e urged on its behalf. Distiacted between an 
equal reluctance to accept the eternity of hell or 
to admit the universal salvation of all men, some 
thinkers have found a way out of their difficulty 
by questioning the Li nth of the exclusive alt erna¬ 
tive between eternal blessedness and eternal woe 
hereafter. Thus they have been led to examine a 
third possibility, \iz. the complete extinction of the 
wicked. The discussion of the problem belongs to 
that region of thought where both philosophy and 
theology have a claim to he hoard. Whether the 
nature of the soul is such that the cessation of its 
existence is conceivable, is a question w hich cannot 
he argued except, upon a basis of philosophical prin¬ 
ciples; what may he the bearing of the teaching 
of the Bible and of the commonly received tradition 
of the Church upon the point can be determined 
only by exegesis and by study of the history of 
dogma. 

i. The question stated.—Obviously, the contro¬ 
versy concerning annihilation, so understood, arises 
only among those who are at least, agreed as t,o the 
fact of survival after death. It is legitimate, there¬ 
fore, at the outset to dismiss from consideration 
those theories which repiesent, death as being of 
necessity the end of individual being. We are not 
here concerned to rebut the opinions of the materi¬ 
alist, who holds life to be a function of matter, or 
of the pantheist, for whom death is the moment of 
the re - absorption of the indhidmil life into the 
common fund of existence. Subsequent, however, 
to agreement as to survival after death comes a 
parting of the ways, according as men accept or re¬ 
ject the view that the life so prolonged is dest ined to 
continue for ever. That it must so continue is 
the opinion of believers in the natural immortality 
of the soul. Nor must those who hold this view he 
accused of making an extravagant claim on behalf 
of human nature, as though they maintained the 
soul’s independent and absolute immortality. Ad¬ 
mitting that the life of the soul, though prolonged 
to infinity, must always rest upon the sustaining 
power of God, they contend that this relation of 
dependence is outside the bounds of time, and 
everlasting. By the annihilationist, on the other 
hand, the opinion of the soul’s natural immor¬ 
tality, even in this restricted and legitimate sense, 
is considered a dangerous error, the root out of 
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which has grown a false eschatology. In place 
of the conception of an immortal life belonging 
essentially and inalienably to the soul, he woulu 
substitute that of an existence naturally destined 
to extinction, except under certain specified condi¬ 
tions. Upon this denial of the soul’s natural im¬ 
mortality he bases his theory, and, though profess¬ 
ing a positive creed and ready to give an account 
of it, he justly claims that, logically, the onvs pro- 
bandi as to immortality lies rather with those who 
affirm than with himself who denies that doctrine. 

2 . The natural immortality of the soul called in 
question.—This is not the place in which to state 
at any length or with any completeness the argu¬ 
ment for the immortality of the soul. It will be 
sufficient if we so far indicate the grounds of belief 
as to render intelligible the objections which have 
been urged on the other side. Undoubtedly, the 
strongest force working in favour of a general 
acceptance of the belief m natural immortality has 
been the dominant influence of Platonism in the 
earlier stages of the development of Christian doc¬ 
trine. ‘Our creeds,’ it has been said, ‘are the 
formula* of victorious Platonism.’ * And though 
that stalement may stand in need of some qualifi¬ 
cation, yet it is true in the main of the belief in 
immortality. The conclusion of the Phasdo has 
become the accepted tenet of the Church. More¬ 
over, it is remarkable how comparatively insignifi¬ 
cant are the additions which nave been made to 
Plato’s argument since it was first constructed by 
his genius. In the reasons commonly urged to-day 
for belief in immortality we may recognize the main 
features of his proof, if only due allowance be made 
for the translation of his thought from the modes of 
ancient Greece to those of the present age. His 
argument, it will be remembered, is threefold. 

It hepinu with insistence on the fact that in nature there 
are no absolutely new beginnings, but an alternation from one 
state to its opposite, as from motion to rtHt and from rest to 
motion. Since, in the history of the soul, life and death are 
thus related to one another as alternations, the latter, he 
arpued, cannot possibly be a state of non-existence. Secondly, 
the soul's capacity for ihe recopnition of truth is compared with 
memory, and is brought forward as proof of her pre-exiBtence 
before union with the body. Hence may he inferred her con¬ 
tinued existence after the dissolution of that union by death. 
Thirdly, the kinship of the soul with the ideas of which she is 
cognizant, and her identification with the idea of life, render 
self-contradictory, and therefore inconceivable, the thought of 
her annihilation. 

The three lines of Plato’s argument supply us 
with a classification under which the modern pleas 
for immortality may be arranged. Parallel with 
the first division of his proof is the modem appeal 
to the principle of the conservation of energy. As 
in the physical world energy is neither created nor 
destroyed, but transformed, so it is inferred that 
psychical energy likewise must be subject to trans¬ 
formation rather than to annihilation. Secondly, 
all idealist philosophers have found their most 
powerful argument for the immortality of the soul 
m the fact that she apprehends truth by means of 
powers which transcend the limits of time and 
space. The a priori forniB of thought are taken 
as proofs of the immortal nature of the soul. 
Thirdly, Plato’s insistence on the relation of the 
soul to the eternal and unchanging ideas is parallel 
to the appeal of religion to the kinship of the soul 
with the eternal and unchanging Divine Being. 
Lastly, the practical and ethical value of the 
belief in immortality and in the prospect of future 
rewards and punishments has been keenly appre¬ 
ciated alike in ancient and modern times. 

Is it possible along these lines to establish a cer¬ 
tain conclusion in favour of the soul’s natural im¬ 
mortality ? In that case, the theory of annihilation 
would be barred at the outset. But the required 
certainty is not forthcoming. However firmly con¬ 
vinced the student may be in his own mind of the 
* Inge, Personal Idealism and Mysticism , 1907, p. 07. 
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fact of human immortality, he must nevertheless 
admit that, technically, the philosophic proof of 
the doctrine is far from reaching the standard of 
demonstration. The history of human thought en¬ 
forces the admission. Even among the immediate 
inheritors of the Platonic tradition there were many 
to whom the opinion of the master on this point 
carried no conviction. Still less was the tenet of 
individual immortality acceptable to Peripatetics, 
Stoics, or Epicureans. And as in ancient times 
the world remained unconvinced, so to-day the 
philosophic arguments for individual immortality, 
however combined and expanded, are by no means 
universally admitted. 

If we take the arguments In the order given above, we shall 
find that each in turn has been suhjected to damaging criticism. 
Energy (it is retorted) cannot indeed be destroyed, hut it may 
he dissipated. What reason, therefore, have we for thinking 
that the force which underlies the individual life will be exempt 
from the general law of dissipation? If the promises of the 
idealist philosophy be conceded, there ib, doubtless, a legitimate 
inference to the existence of an immortal element m the human 
spirit, but that conclusion docB not decide the question of the 
destiny of the individual. Even the admission of the kinship 
of the soul with the Divine Being is consistent with the denial 
of individual immortality. The ethical instinct which demands 
that the injustices and inequalities of the present life shall he 
rectified in the future—certainly by far the most powerful influ- 
I ence in inducing the belief m immortality—might be satisfied 
1 by the conception of a survival not necessarily endless. 'In 
1 truth,’ writes Lord Macaulay, ‘all the philosophers, ancient 
and modem, who have attempted without the aid of revelation 
to prove the immortality of man—from Plato down to Franklin 
—appear to us to have failed deplorably.' * Whately is of a like 
opinion. ‘That the natural immortality of man’s soul in dis¬ 
coverable by reason may be denied on the ground that it has 
not been discovered yet.’ t W ere it necessary, it would be easy 
to multiply quotations to the same effect. 

That then; is a living principle in man which 
cannot be affected by bodily death is a proposition 
from which few hut declared materialists would 
dissent. That this living principle will manifest 
itself in a prolongation of the individual life is a 
conedusion for which there is a large measure of 
philosophic probability, though no demonstrative 
proof. That the life so prolonged will continue 
for ever is a tenable hypothesis, but it cannot be 
presented as an inference from universally admitted 
premises. Hence, in the absence of any proof of 
the conviction of natural immortality, theories of 
annihilation must obviously be given a fair hear¬ 
ing. They cannot be dismissed in limine on the 
plea that they are in contradiction to one of the 
accepted truths of natural religion. 

3 . Arguments for annihilation.— The hypothesis 
of annihilation has in its favour the following con¬ 
siderations.—(a) Cosmological. If the souls of the 
wicked are eventually to be annihilated, then the 
process of creation and redemption may be repre¬ 
sented as destined to issue in unqualified success. 
When all that is evil shall have been finally re¬ 
moved, nothing will remain but light and love; 
whereas every theory of everlasting punishment 
involves the admission that a shadow of impene¬ 
trable darkness will hang for ever over a portion 
of the universe. 

It was maintained by some mediaeval theologians that the 
existence of this shadow would intensify by contrast the enjoy¬ 
ment of the light by the saved.! A more humane age recoils 
from the suggestion of such a reason for the everlasting duration 
of misery, and indeed takes precisely the opposite line, holding 
that the happiness of the saved could not be complete while 
other members of their race were suffering (cf. Kothe, Vogmatik, 
ili. § 48). Even though evil he regarded as powerless and fet¬ 
tered, stripped of all its capacity for assault and intrigue, yet 
its continued existence would seem to constitute a protest 
against the Divine government—a melancholy proof that the 
perversity of free will had in some measure frustrated the 
Divine intention. Advocates of the theory of annihilation 
maintain that the improbability of the everlasting continuance 
of evil in any shape gives the measure of the probability of the 
total destruction of the wicked. 

( 6 ) Psychological. A further argument in the 
same direction is derived from the nature of the 

* Essays, iii. 211 (nop. ed. 1870, p. M9). 

f On the Future Life, p. 17 ; cf. E. White, Life in Christ t 
p. 84. 

J Thomas Aquinas, Summa, iii. sup. xciv. 1. 
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8 oul and its relation to moral evil. All evil is 
self-contradictory, and therefore tends to be self- 
destruct ive. The wicked soul is not only at enmity 
with others, hut divided against itself. And if 
the doctrine of natural immortality be abandoned, 
what is there to prevent the internal discord from 
accomplishing the work of disintegiatioii, and 
ending in the final dissolution of the individual 
being ? That evil is in its essence negative rather 
than positive, has been a widely accepted theory. 
It would seem to suggest the conclusion that the 
soul which identifies itself with this principle of 
non-being will become less and less alive, until it 
passes out of existence altogether. Sin, it has 
been said, may be regarded as a ‘ poison to which 
the vital forces of the soul must in the end give 
way by passing into sheer extinction ’ (cf. Glad¬ 
stone, Studies subsidiary to Butler , 1896, p. 218). 

(c) Practical. So strong is the tendency towards 
Pragmatism at the present day, that little objec¬ 
tion is raised when the acceptance of a theory is 
justified by an appeal to its supposed beneficial 
eflccts upon practice. To judgments of value, as 
distinct from judgments of fact, is assigned a 
special validity of their own. In accordance with 
these principles, annihilationists have pointed to 
the influence of their doctrine upon the moral 
life of man. The prospect of annihilation for the 
wicked, and eternal life for the righteous, provides 
(they tell us) a legitimate appeal alike to the hopes 
and to the fears of mankind. Nothing can be a 
greater inducement to moral effort than the hope of 
acquiring an immortality otherwise unattainable ; 
nothing a greater deterrent than the threatened 
doom of total extinction. If capital punishment 
upon earth arouses in the highest degree the fears 
of the criminal, the thought of an execution in 
which soul as well as body shall be involved in a 
common destruction is sufficient to appal the most 
indifferent and the most hardened. 

4 . Counter arguments.—Counter considerations 
to the above arguments are not wanting, and have 
been brought forward with effect hy critics of the 
theory, (a) Whatever plausibility there may be 
in the argument that sinners must cease to exist 
in order that the final state of the universe may be 
altogether holy, is greatly lessened by reflexion on 
the obvious truth of our profound ignorance with 
regard to the whole problem of evil. Where the 
mystery is so impenetrable, it is well to remember 
that any inference must be hazardous in the ex¬ 
treme. And, after all, the ultimate and inexpli¬ 
cable riddle of the world lies in the present fact 
of evil rather than in the questions concerning its 
origin and its end. If we cannot reach even an 
inkling of the solution of the mystery of evil, 
present though it be beforo our eyes and lodged 
in our own hearts, we are in no position to indulge 
in rash speculations as to the mode of its iutroduc- 
tion into the universe, and the likelihood of its 
final removal therefrom. Though confession of 
ignorance is never a very acceptable conclusion to 
any argument, yet along this line we can arrive at 
no other result. 

( b) Nor, again, does the argument from the 
nature of the soul produce conviction. Advocates 
of the theory of annihilation are too apt to confuse 
absence of proof with proof to the contrary. Right 
as they may be in questioning the demonstrative 
cogency of the commonly received arguments for 
the immortality of the soul, they go beyond the 
mark in thereupon assuming its mortality. The 
positive arguments which can be produced to prove 
that the soul is subject to decay are at best conjec¬ 
tural. Ultimately they depena upon the assump¬ 
tion that the nature of the soul is complex, and 
therefore capable of disintegration. A nd that 
assumption is as much an unproved hypothesis as 


is the contrary theory of the soul’s indiscerpti- 

(c) Lastly, the utilitarian arguments in favour 
of annihilation suffer from the weakness inherent 
in all considerations of that type. In spite of the 
stress which Pragmatists lay on the will to believe 
and on the credit due to judgments of value, it still 
remains true that the claims of the pure reason in 
speculation cannot be disregarded with impunity. 
A strong sense of the beneficial effects winch will 
follow from a given belief may properly lead the 
inquirer to a diligent search for arguments point¬ 
ing that way; it cannot dispense him from the 
obligation 01 finding them. Hence, though it be 
admitted that threatenings of hell-fire and never- 
ending torments belong to a stage of theological 
thought now outgrown, and have ceased to exercise 
a deterrent effect upon sinners ; and though it be 
granted that a crude presentment of the theory of 
universal restoration may deaden the conscience 
and encourage a lamentable slackness of moral 
effort; and though it were true that an obvious 
way of avoiding these opposite dangers might he 
found in the adoption of the doctrine of annihila¬ 
tion, yet such a case would still he lacking in solid 
support. And, indeed, whatever ho thought of the 
first two admissions, it cannot be denied that the 
last of the three is dubious in the extreme. Even 
where temporal interests only are concerned, it is 
one of the hardest problems of practical govern¬ 
ment to calculate correctly the deterrent effects 
of different punishments. A fortiori must it be a 
hopeless task to discover the comparative deterrent 
effects of the fear of eternal punishment and the 
fear of total extinction. If the theory of annihila¬ 
tion fails to commend itself on the grounds of 
reason, it can hardly hope to win general accept¬ 
ance as a judgment of value. 

5 . Annihilation and Biblical eschatology.—In 
the literature of annihilation a great deal of space 
is devoted to the examination of passages of Scrip¬ 
ture supposed to bear more or less directly upon 
the subject. In this article no attempt will be 
made to deal with particular passages and texts; 
it will be sufficient to point out why neither in the 
OT nor in the NT can w r e expect to find an explicit 
negative or affirmative answer to questions as to 
natural immortality. The gradual emergence of 
the hope of a future life among the Jews has 
formed the subject of prolonged and minute study, 
leading to some generally accepted results. Relief 
in a future life, beginning in Prophetic times as 
little more than a dim and uncertain hope, de¬ 
veloped under the stress of national suffering and 
disaster until it succeeded in establishing itself 
as an integral part of the national creed. Long 
as the process was, yet throughout its \\ hole course 
the issue of the soul’s natural immortality seems 
never to have been raised. 

Nor is this Burprising, when the conditions under which the 
belief grow up are recognized. Belief in immortality did not 
supersede a definitely formulated view to the contrary, viz. a 
belief in the soul’s mortality. In early times the Israelites had 
shared the common Semitic: conceptions of the destiny of man 
after death. They had looked forward, not to annihilation, 
hut to a shadowy existence in Slieol It is maintained by Dr. 
Charles ( Critical History of the Future TAfe, p. 47 ff ) that the 
gradual development of their monothemtic religion actually 
deepened the fear of death among them The conclusion is 
less paradoxical than it appears at, first sight. Believing the 
blessing of communion with tJod to he confined to this life, the 
more highly they came to rate that blessing, the more they 
dreaded its termination 111 death, the darker and drearier 
hcc.uiic the prospect of Shook I 11 contrast with the state of 
the li\ing, the abode ot the dead was the land of forgetfulness, 
of darkness, and of empLiness. This glooim view of death was 
still current among the Jews in the tune ot Chiist, and we find 
it pressed to its logical conclusion in the Sadducean denial of 
the resurrection. Yet life m Sheol, however hare of all that 
makes life desirable, was better than nothingness. 

Except in the latest books of the OT canon, 
where we may already trace the influence of Greek 
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thought at work, the possibility of complete anni¬ 
hilation is not contemplated in the OT. Hence, 
though it is true that in the OT there is no de¬ 
claration of belief in the soul’s natural immortality, 
yet it is equally true that there is no counter 
declaration of its possible extinction. The question 
whether the soul could or could not die entirely 
had not yet been asked. To attempt to find in the 
language of the writers of the OT a delinite * yes ’ 
or ‘ no ’ is to he guilty of an anachronism. 

In the NT the situation is somewhat different. 
Contact with Creek thought and with the pre¬ 
valent scepticism of the heathen world had by this 
time familiarized Jewish thinkers with the philo¬ 
sophic aspect of the problem. So far there is no 
reason why any NT writer should not deal with 
the question of the nature of the soul’s life, and 
with the possibility of its death. In some Apoca¬ 
lyptic writings of earlier date than the Christian 
era, the annihilation of the enemies of Israel is 
foretold as one of the events of the last- days (ef. 
Enoch xxxviii. 5, 6, Apoe. Bar. lxxii. 4-6 ; Charles, 
op. cit. pp. 240, 305). But in the NT the indica¬ 
tions as to the ultimate fate of the wicked are of 
doubtful interpretation. 

Nor ta the reason far to seek. ApostleB and Evangelists were 
concerned primarily not with the thcor\ of human destinies, but 
with the practical task of propagating the faith. In their 
preaching, a doctrine of the last things undoubtedly occupied a 
prominent place; but the tune for any discussion of the pre¬ 
suppositions of Christian eschatology had not yet arrived. It 
was enough for them to insist, on the glorious certainty of 
etnrnal life through Jesus Christ, and on the inevitable penalty 
of the wrong-doer in the hereafter. The language of which 
they make use must not be treated as though it were de¬ 
liberately chosen in view of possible differences of opinion as to 
the duration of the future life of the wicked. 

When due allowance is made for the inexactitude 
of popular language, it will appear that the NT no 
less tnan the OT loaves the question of the soul’s 
natural immortality altogether undetermined. On 
the one hand, the expression ‘ immortal soul ’ is 
notably absent, and, so far as it goes, this is evidence 
of the absence of the idea from the cycle of primi¬ 
tive Christian conceptions. On the other hand, 
the words ‘death’ and ‘destruction,’ freely em¬ 
ployed iri the NT to describe the fate of the wicked, 
cannot carry the weight of inference which the 
annihilationists desire to place upon them. 

K. YVhite’s book, Li/e in Christ , affords an example of the 
attempt to discover evidence for an Apostolic doctrine of anni¬ 
hilation m the language of the NT. Of this work, J. Agar Beet, 
who himself raises an emphutic protest against the rigid en¬ 
forcement of the traditional doctrine, sums up his criticism as 
follows: ‘Thus fails, in my view, Mr. White’s main argument. 
Throughout his interesting and able volume I find no proof of 
the ultimate extinction of the wicked except that contained in 
‘‘the plain meaning" of two Greek words {hirodvyintttv, an6\- 
\v<r6ai]. And that this is their plain meaning, i.t. the only one 
they fairly admit, is disproved by their use in classical Greek 
and in the Greek Bible’ {The Last Things, p. 801). Neither for 
nor against annihilation is the language of Scripture explicit 
beyond the reach of controversy. 

6. Annihilation and Patristic eschatology.— 

The eschatological thought of the Early Fathers 
was influenced alike by the ideas which Chris¬ 
tianity inherited from Judaism, and by conceptions 
as to the life and nature of the soul generally 
current in the ancient world. The difficulty which 
they experienced in harmonizing conceptions 
gathered from different sources into one consistent 
view, reveals itself in the occasional ambiguity of 
tlieir language on this matter. They do not speak 
with unequivocal clearness as to the natural im¬ 
mortality of the soul. Christianity stimulated and 
encouraged that keen sense of tlie value of in¬ 
dividual existence which made the Greeks turn 
with abhorrence from the thought of extinction. 

How vehement was their antipathy is Indicated in a well- 
known passage in Plutarch. 'I might almost say,’ he writes, 
‘that all men and women would readily submit themselves to 
the teeth of Cerberus and to the punishment of carrying water 
in a sieve, if only they might remain in existence and escape 
the doom of annihilation .'* 

* lion jxm. xnav. vivi sec. Epicur. 1104. 


Yet, notwithstanding the force of this feeling 
against extinction, the denial of its possibility con¬ 
tained in the Platonic doctrine of the soul’s natural 
immortality did not find general acceptance. It 
was rejected, for example, by Justin Martyr (Tryph. 
v.), by Tatian (ad Grtrxos , xiii.), by Theophilus of 
Antioch (ad Autolye.. II. xxvii.), by lrenicus (adv. 
Jlcer. II. xxxiv.), and by the Clement. Homil. 
(III. vi.). At the same time it must be remembered 
that many of these denials may be most naturally 
interpreted as repudiations of the theory that the 
soul is independently and inherently immortal, and 
must not therefore be taken to be identical with 
an assertion of belief in the eventual extinction of 
wicked souls. This explanation, however, will not 
hold good in every case. In Arnobius, for example, 
there is no possibility of misunderstanding. He is 
unmistakably an annihilationist. 

It ib remarkable how closely Arnobius anticipates many of the 
modern arguments, insisting on the ethical value of his theory, 
and maintaining that the doctrine of an ineradicable immor¬ 
tality, no less than the supposed prospect of immediate extinc¬ 
tion* at the moment of death, renders men careless of the 
rewards and punishments of a future life; whereas no more 
powerful influence can be brought to hear upon the character 
than the offered alternative between life and death (adv. Matron. 
ii. xxxn.). The extinction which he foretells i«. to be the inevitable 
result of the punishments which the wicked will justly incur 
hereafter : ‘Hum est hominis mors vera, cum aniinn nescientcs 
Deum per longissimi temporis cruciatum consument-ur igni 
fero, in quem illas jacient quidam crudehter Bievi, et ante 
Christum incogniti et ab solo scicnte detecti ’ (c. xiv.). 

But Arnobius stands alone in his development of 
this theory. Platonic conceptions as to the nature 
of the soul and its essential immortality became 
predominant. To this result Augustine contributed 
the weight of his immense influence. He is, how¬ 
ever, careful to warn his readers against attributing 
any independent immortality to the soul. 

Commenting on the Biblical account of the creation of man, 
he writes : ‘Cavendum est ne anima non a Deo facta natura 
eeri lpsiuH Dei substantia taniquain unigemtus films, quod est 
verbum eius, aut aliqua eiuB particula esse credalur, tainquam 
ilia natura atque substantia qua DeuB est quidquid est corn- 
mu tabil is esse potest’ (Epp. ccv. 19). 

7. Annihilation and Scholastic philosophy. — 

In later centuries, the Schoolmen discussed the 
abstract question whether it is conceivable that 
anything should pass absolutely out of existence. 
Thomas Aquinas answered in the negative. His 
argument, briefly recapitulated, is as follows : 

In theory it is possible that God Rhould annihilate His 
creatures, t.e. there would be no self-contradiction lmolvcd in 
His bo doing. As He brought them into existence under no 
compulsion, but by the free act of His will, so might He by a 
similar free act reduce them again to nothingness. Not, indeed, 
that He, the source of life, could directly cause the death of 
anything ; but inasmuch as the creature continues in existence 
only through the Divine conservation, the mere withdrawal of 
that support would be equivalent- in effect to an act of anni¬ 
hilation. Having thus conceded the possibility of annihilation, 
he denies that it takes place m fact, on the following grounds : 
No natural process can end in annihilation ; for in the case 
of material things the component parts will still continue in 
existence after the disintegration of the composite whole; and 
as to immaterial beings, ‘ in eis non est potentia ad non esse.’ 
Further, the idea of a miraculous act of annihilation is rejected 
on the ground that the object of a miracle is to manifest the 
Divine grace ; and the Divine goodness and power are revealed 
rather b> the maintenance of things in life than by their anni¬ 
hilation ( Summa , r. civ. 8, 4). 

These metaphysical considerations, abstruse as 
they sound, bring out the real diflicult-y of in¬ 
troducing the conception of a Divine act of anni¬ 
hilation into a consistent and coherent view of the 
universe. At the same time there w ere ot-lier and 
more direct arguments by which the Schoolmen 
were led to a belief in the indestructibility oi the 
soul. To them it appeared that the t-iutli was 
sufficiently indicated, if not asserted, in Scripture. 
Inspned writers (so they contended) would not 
have asserted the survival of the soul after separa¬ 
tion from the body so unconditionally, had that 
survival been due not to the nature of the soul, 
but to some miraculous interposition (cf. Suarez, 
Anima, I. x. 9). The balance of authority inclined 
strongly towards the doetrine of natural immor- 
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Lality. At the 6th Lateran Council in 1513 A.D. 
Leo X condemned in set terms the opinion of the 
mortality of the soul, and at the same time strictly 
commanded all and sundry philosophers, in their 
public lectures at the universities and elsewhere, to 
rebut and disprove that opinion.* It was not 
until the crisis of the Reformation had broken 
the fetters upon free speculation, that a theory of 
annihilation, not unlike that which had been ex¬ 
pounded by Arnobius, was once again suggested 
and defended. 

8. Annihilation in post-Reformation thought.— 

In this matter, as in so much else, Spinoza displays 
his originality and independence. Ilis writings 
reveal a marked change of opinion in the course of 
liis life. In the Cogitat. Matnphys. he had upheld 
the doctrine of the soul’s immortality on the ground 
that the soul being a ‘ substantia ’ could not pass 
away. In the treatise, de Deo, etc., he takes up a 
different position, affirming that the destiny of the 
soul will be determined by her decision between 
alternative courses. She may unite herself either 
with the body of which she is the idea, or with 
God the source of her existence. In the first case 
she perishes at death, in the second her union with 
that which is unchangeable will confer upon her 
the privilege of immortality ( de Deo, etc. II. xxiii., 
Suppl. 209, 211). ‘Tt is obvious,’ writes Dr. Mar- 
tineau, ‘ that an immortality no longer involved 
in the soul as substance, but depending on the 
direction of its love, passes from the necessary and 
universal to the contingent and partial.’ + 

The influence of Hobbes was also making itself 
felt in the same direction. However little credit- 
lie deserves for sincerity, he is sufficiently explicit 
in liis denial of the natural immortality of the 
soul : 

‘ That, the soul of man is in its own nature eternal and a living 
creature independent of the body, or that any more man is 
immortal otherwise than by the resurrection in the last day, 
except Enoch and Elms, is a doctrine not apparent in Scripture ’ 
( Workx, Lowl. 1830, vol. iil p. 443). 

On the ground of a careful examination into the 
various Riblical passages bearing on the subject, he 
sums up in favour of a theory of the annihilation of 
the wicked : 

‘Though there be many places that affirm overlasting fire 
and torments into which men may he cast successively one 
after another as long as the world lasts, yet I And none that 
affirm there shall bo an eternal life therein of any individual 
person, hut to the contrary an everlasting death which is the 
second death. . . . Whereby it is evident that there is to be a 
second death of every one that shall be condemned at the day of 
judgment, after which he shall die no more’ (i/>. p. 451). 

Locko also conceived of the soul as being, under 
present conditions, subject to the law of death. In 
the short treatise, On the Reasonableness of Chris¬ 
tianity, which exercised so profound an influence 
on the course of religious speculation in the next 
generation, he begins liy insisting that the con¬ 
sequence of the Fall of man was to reduce him to a 
condition of mortality, the death-penalty involving 
the destruction of both body and soul. Through 
Christ alone is the doom reversed, and man be¬ 
comes ca]iahlc of immortality. Those who obey 
His precepts and imitate His example are delivered 
from death, and rewarded with the gift of life; 
and life and death are interpreted in their plain 
meaning of existence and non-existencc. Thus 
Locke, in his attempt to recover the original sim¬ 
plicity of Christianity and to free it from the sup¬ 
posed accretions of theology, substitutes a doctrine 
of annihilation for the traditional doctrine of in¬ 
herent immortality. Moreover, he seems to feel 
no doubt, of his success in discovering evidence of 
the truth of the theory in the words of Scripture. 
His opinion gave occasion to some controversy on 
the point at the beginning of the 18th century.:}: 

* Lahbo, Concilia, tom. xiv. col. 187. 

t Study of Spinoza, p. 291. 

j Of. 11. i)odwell, Epistolary Discourse proving that the Soul 


But the question of the particular fate in store 
for the wicaed was soon lost sight of in the in¬ 
terest of the wider discussion between Deists and 
orthodox as to the essence of Christianity. It was 
not until the middle of the 19th cent, that the 
topic came again into prominence. From that 
time forward the conception of annihilation has 
formed the underlying presupposition of all theories 
of conditional immortality, and guesses have been 
hazarded as to the nature of the process which will 
end in this result. While some writers have im¬ 
agined a bare continuance of existence together 
with a loss of consciousness, others have adopted 
the more thorough hypothesis of entire extinction. 
Some, again, have assumed a future interposition 
of the Divine power in a sudden act of annihilation, 
others have preferred the idea of a gradual dilapida¬ 
tion of the soul. And the various theories about 
annihilation have been put forward with very 
various degrees of confidence. Cautious thinkers, 
like W. E. Gladstone and J. Agar Beet, have 
not ventured beyond the assertion that the Chris¬ 
tian revelation certifies indeed the finality of the 
.Judgment, but makes no pronouncement as to 
the duration of the pains of the lost. More eager 
advocates have believed that they can find positive 
proof of their theories in reason and Scripture (see 
art. Conditional Immortality). 

9 . Impossibility of comparison with Buddhist 
doctrine of Nirvana.— Between the theory which 
we have been considering and the Buddhist doc¬ 
trine of Nirvana there is some superficial resem¬ 
blance. Both involve the conception ol annihila¬ 
tion ; both assert survival after death together 
with the possibility of ultimate extinction, the 
total loss of individual existence. But the resem¬ 
blance is more apparent than real, and affords little 
help in the elucidation of the problem. Things 
which are entirely heterogeneous not only cannot 
be compared, but cannot even be contrasted. And 
the difference between Christian and Buddhist re¬ 
ligious conceptions amounts to heterogeneity. The 
two systems are committed to radically opposite 
interpretations of the universe, the one looking for 
the solution of all problems in the knowledge of 
God, the other ignoring His existence; the one 
regarding life as the great boon every increase of 
which is to be welcomed, the other as the great 
evil in deliverance from which the reward of virtue 
will be found. When views about God, the world, 
and the self are thus essentially divergent, no 
true relation of comparison can be established by 
the mere fact that in East and Wost alike some sort 
of annihilation of the individual is contemplated. 
Comparative Religion is a fascinating study, but it 
is well to remember that the religious conceptions 
of different nations are often incommensurable; 
and, even when similar terms are used, the under¬ 
lying ideas may be very far from coincident. 
This is notably the case with the respective es¬ 
chatologies of Christianity and Buddhism. See 
Nirvana. 

10 . Conclusions.—Metaphysical and ontological 
considerations must of necessity enter into any 
estimate of the theory of annihilation, although it 
is notorious that the present age is impatient and 
distrustful of abstract reasoning. Arguments based 
upon the supposed unity and simplicity of the 
soul carry less weight to-day than when the 
methods of philosophy were in more general use 
and favour. This is perhaps one of the reasons 
why the theory of annihilation has rapidly acquired 
a considerable popularity. Owing to the temper 
of the age, the philosophic difficulties have been 
insufficiently recognized. It is not easy to deny the 
contention that the doctrine of annihilation tends 

is a Principle naturally Mortal, 1706; reply by John Norris. 
Philosophical Discourse, etc., 1708. 
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in some measure to lower that high conception of 
the value and dignity of human personality which 
haa been the direct outcome of traditional Chris¬ 
tian teaching as to the nature of the soul. Man 
destined sooner or later to eventuate in a blank 
nothingness, such as is commonly supposed to 
await the animals, is widely diflcrent from a being 
Divinely endowed with the supreme gift of immor¬ 
tality. He stands on an altogether lower level. 
To make immortality dependent on response to the 
action of the Divine grace is to leave the position 
of man as man vaguely indefinite in the scheme of 
creation. So vast a gulf divides beings endowed 
with immortality from those for whom final ex¬ 
tinction is the natural end, that the difficulty of 
conceiving a creature ‘capable of both’ may well 
seem insuperable. And yet there are doubtless 
many to whom a difficulty of this kind is less than 
that of admitting evil to he an ineradicable and 
eternal element in the universe. They see no 
escape from the conclusion that, if evil is irreform- 
ahle, its annihilation is inevitable. If pressed for 
an answer as to the mode in which this result will 
he attained, it is doubtless open to any one to fall 
hack on the conception of the Divine omnipotence, 
and to believe or hope that, by some Divine act 
analogous to creation hut opposite in its effect, evil 
will be utterly abolished from the final state of the 
universe. By taking this line certain difficulties 
are avoided. The act of annihilation, so conceived, 


is an exceptional interposition discontinuous from 
the rest of the Divine action upon the created 
world, and therefore ex hypothesi not admitting of 
explanation. But the hypothesis of Divine inter¬ 
positions liecomes less and less acceptable as men 
realize, alike in the kingdoms of nature and of 
grace, the presence and action of the unchanging 
God. Hence, for the most part, preference has been 
given to that theory of gradual annihilation which 
has been under discussion. It is a solution of the 
problem which has commended itself to many ; it 
may probably secure even wider acceptance in the 
future ; hut even its advocates will admit that the 
difficulties involved in it deserve to he more fully 
fai;ed and met than has yet been done. 

Litbraturb. — W. R. Alger, Crit. Hist, of the Doctr. of a 
Future Life (188f>); Arnobius, adv. Nation. (Vienna ed. 1 H7T>); 
Augustine, de Immortalitate Aniline ; J. Baldwin Brown, 
Doctr. of Annihilation (1875); J. A. Beet, The Last Things (new 
ed. 1905); E. M. Caillard, Individual Immortality (1908); 

R. H. Charles, Cnt. Hist, of the Doctr. of a Future Life 
(1899); H. Dodwell, Epistolary Discourse proving that, the 
Soul is a Principle naturally Mortal (1700); L. Elb6, Future 
Lift in the Light of ancient Wisdom and modem Science 
(1907); W. E. Gladstone, Studies subsidiary to Sutler (1896); 
A. Haruack, Duit. of Dogma* (1897); T. Hobbes, English 
Works (1839); H. Keyserhng, Unsterlilichkeit (1907); J. M. E. 
M'Taggart, Some Dogmas of lie Union (1900); D. Palmieri, 
de Deo creante (1878); E. Petavel, The Problem of Immortality 
(1892); E. Rohde, Psyche* (1907); R. Rothe, Dogmatik (1870); 

S. D. F. Salmond, Christ. Doctr of Immortality 2 (1890); 
Suarez, de Anima (Opera, Lyons, 1621); Thomas Aquinas, 
Sumtna, i. civ.; E. White, Life in Christ* (1878). 
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Introduction (A. E. Crawley), p. 549. 

Buddhist.— See Arhtseka. 

Christian.— See Unction. 

ANOINTING. — z. Unction,* anointing with 
oil, is a minor act of ritual, which possesses, how¬ 
ever, considerable significance for the history of 
sacramental religion. Its forms correspond gener¬ 
ally to the practical purposes for which, in early 
culture, animal and vegetable fats and oils were 
so largely employed, while in both principle and 
ractice it has connexions with painting and dress, 
ecoration and disguise, nutrition and medicine, 
lustration and the various uses of water and blood. 

2 . The application of unguents to the skin and 
the hair has obtained, as a daily cosmetic practice, 
in most, if not all, sections of the human race, from 
the Tasmanians to the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
The material varies, in both secular and sacred 
uses, from crude animal fat to elaborate and costly 
perfumed vegetable oils. Among the lower races, 
animal fats are employed, frequently in combina¬ 
tion with ochre, occasionally with such substances 
as charcoal, soot, and ashes. Higher stages of 
culture prefer vegetable oils, with gums, balsams, 
vegetable pastes and powders, bucii as turmeric, 
sandal ana mustard, sawdust and flour, or the sap 
and pollen of plants, some of which are occasionally 
used without oil. Perfumes were usually prepared 
in the form of ointments. Lastly, the terra ‘ unguent ’ 
is in most languages made to include, by analogy, 
such substances as blood, saliva, honey, mud, piten, 
and tar. (See art. Blood. For anointing with 
blood see H. C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant 
[1887], s.v.) 

3 . Anointing usually follows washing or bathing, 
and completes the toilet of the skin. The action 
of oil is to produce a sensation of comfort and well¬ 
being. Some peoples regard it as conducive to 

* Tho etymological Identifications, still to be met with In dic¬ 
tionaries, of Eng. salve, etc., and Lat. salvus, etc., and of Lat. 
unguo, etc. and Or. ayos, etc. are unfounded. F. W. Oulmann 
In his Das Salben im Morgen - und Abendlande (1870) has dis¬ 
missed the etymology of 'anointing' In Indo-European and 
Semitic languages. 


Ethnic.—See Introduction. 

Hindu (A. E. Crawley), p. 554. 

Semitic (M. Jastrow), p. 555. 

suppleness of the muscles and joints. The Aus¬ 
tralian aborigines relieve the languor consequent 
on a long and tiresome journey by rubbing the 
limbs with grease (W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies 
among the North - West - Central Queensland A bo- 
rigines [1897], 114, 162). Oil closes the pores of the 
slcin, and partially represses perspiration; hence 
the use of unguents by the Greeks and Romans 
before exercise, and after the bath which followed. 
Similarly, the Hindu anoints himself before bathing. 
In extremes of heat and cold these properties have 
an increased value, and anointing is almost a neces¬ 
sary of life in very hot and very cold climates. 
Being a bad conductor, oil protects the skin against 
the sun, and also prevents the escape of body heat. 
It is a useful emollient for burnt or chapped skin, 
and a valuable food for the nerves. 

4. The cosmetic use soon acquired {esthetic asso¬ 
ciations. The gloss produced by oil has itself an 
rosthetic value, which is heightened tiy the addition 
of coloured substances. Of the majority of early 
peoples it may be said that grease and ochre con¬ 
stitute their wardrobe. The use of unguents as 
the vehicles of perfumes became a luxury among 
the Persians, Hindus, Greeks, and Romans, while 
among early peoples generally it is a common prac¬ 
tice on both ordinary and ceremonial occasions, the 
object being to render the person attractive. Thus 
the natives of West Africa grease the body, and 
powder it over with scented anil coloured flour. On 
the Slave Coast, * magical ’ unguents, supplied by 
the priests, are employed for such purposes as the 
tnirrowing of money and the obtaining of a woman’s 
favour. Swahili women use fragrant unguents in 
order to render themselves attractive. Similarly, 
Homer describes how Hera, when desirous to ob¬ 
tain a favour from ZeuH, cleansed her skin with 
ambrosia and anointed herself with fragrant oil. In 
the islands of Torres Straits, the boys, at the close 
of initiation, are rubbed with a pungent scented 
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substance, which has the property of exciting the 
female sex. The Ewe-speaking peoples of West 
Africa scent the bride with civet, and make her 
skin led with the bark of the to- tree (F. Iiatzel, 
The History of Mankind [Eng. tr.], ii. 397, iii. 108 ; 
A. 11. Ellis, The Ewe-.speaking Peoples , 94, 156; 
Velten, XU ten und Georaur.hr. dtr Suahili, 212; 
Homer, II. xiv. 170 ff. ; A. C. Haddon in .7.4/xix. 
412). 

5 . Anointing thus stands for physical refreshment, 
well-being, and personal attractiveness. It is, there¬ 
fore, naturally regarded as being essential on festal 
occasions. The Australian native, we are told, is 
fond of rubbing himself with grease and ochre, 
especially at times when ceremonies are being per¬ 
formed. Among the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans, unguents, as representing the com¬ 
pletion of festal at tire, were ollerud to guests. In 
the Homeric age, bathing and anointing formed an 
indispensable part of welcome. The use of anoint¬ 
ing as a mark of honour naturally ensues. Thus, 
when a Ceramese warrior has taken his first head, 
he is anointed with fragrant oil by the young women 
of his village (Spencer-Gillen a , .38; 'Wilkinson, i. 
425; W. R. Smith, 233; Homer, Od. iii. 466, viii. 
454; J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige liassen 
tusschcn Selebes en Papua, 118). 

Parallel to the cosmetic use of fats and oils is 
their application to food-stuffs as a ‘dressing’; to 
tools, utensils, weapons, furniture, and buildings, 
as a lubricant, preservative, or polish ; and to perish¬ 
able substances as a preservative (E. F. im Thurn, 
The Indians of Guiana , 314; K. Langloh Parker, 
The Eunhlayi Tribe [1905], 123 ; Roth, op. cit. 102 ). 

6 . In the magical-religious sphere a further prin¬ 
ciple makes its appearance. In addition to their 
cosmetic, sanative, decorative, and other merits, 
unguents now develop a more potent, though not 
specifically distinct, virtue. The principle may 
be put thus : according to primitive psychology, 
organic matter and, to some extent, "inorganic 
also, is instinct with a Divine force or vital 
essence. The chief centres of this are sacred per¬ 
sons, objects, and places ; later, the gods and their 
temples, their representatives and apparatus. This 
essence, with its gifts of life or strength, and magical 
or supernatural power, is transmissible by various 
methods, primarily contact. Inasmuch as its 
most obvious and convenient source is the flesh 
and blood of men and animals, the most direct 
method of assimilation is provided by eating and 
drinking; but an equally certain method is ex¬ 
ternal application—a method which, in the form of 
anointing, is peculiarly adapted to the case of fats 
and oils. Unction is thus based upon the same 
sacramental principle as the practice of eating the 
flesh and drinking the blood of sacred persons and 
animals. The Divine life is transmitted, and com¬ 
munion with the sacred source attained, by anoint¬ 
ing the worshipper with the sacred essence. Fat 
is the most primitive unguent, and is regarded in 
early thought as a very important seat of life. 
Ideas of sacredness are perhaps implicit even in its 
ordinary use, inasmuch as it is animal-substance. 
(Ernest Crawley, The Mystic Rose [1902], passim, 
also The Tree of Life, A Study of Religion [1905], 
110 , 223 ; W. It. Smith, 383). Where the idea of 
the sacredness of animal life has been developed to 
an extreme, as amongst the Hindus, animal fat is 
tabued. 

To take Illustrations : the Arabs of East Africa anoint them¬ 
selves with lions’ fat, in order to acquire courage. The 
Andamanese pour melted pips’ fat over children to render 
them strong. The Nanmquas wear amulets of fat. The Damaras 
collect the Tat of certain ammuls, which they believe to possess 
great virtue. It is kept in special receptacles ; ‘ a small portion 
dissolved in water is given to persons who return home safely 
after a lengthened absence. . . . The chief makeB use of it as an 
unguent foi his body.’ The fat of the human body possesses a 
proportionately higher sanctity and potency. It'is especially 


the fat of the omentum that is regarded as possessing this vital 
force (Heckcr, La Vie en Afrique, ii. 866; E. H. Man, The 
Andaman Islands, 66 ; C. J. Anaersson, Lake N garni, 330, 233; 
W. R. Hmith, op. cit. 883). The Australian savage will kill a 
man merely to obtain his kidney-fat with which to anoint him¬ 
self. It is believed that the virtues of the dead man are trans¬ 
fused into the person by anointing. It is a regular practice 
throughout Australia to use for this purpose the fat of slain 
enemies. These natives also employ it to make their weapons 
strong; sick persons are rubbed with it in order to obtain 
health and strength. In India a prevalent superstition relates 
to the supernatural virtues of momiai, an unguent prepared 
from the fat of boys murdered for the purpose. Urease made 
from the fat of a corpse is a potent charm among the Aleuts 
(K. 11. Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, i. 102, 11 . 28», 313; JA1 
xxiv. 178; (3. Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, 272; J. Dawson, 
The Australian Aborigines, 68; W. Crooke, The Popular Re¬ 
ligion and Folk-lore of Northern India, ii. 176 ; H. H. Han croft, 
Native Races of the Pacific States, iii. 146). A piece of human 
kidney-fat, worn round the neck, wob believed by the Tas¬ 
manians to render a man proof against magic influence. The 
virtues of human fat as a curative and magical ointment are 
well known throughout the world. Ily its use love may be 
charmed, warriors rendered invulnerable, and witches enabled 
to fly through the air. Transformation into animals, as related 
in folklore, is effected by magical ointments, originally the fat 
of the animals in question (J. Bonwick, The Tasmanians, 
170 ; Apulcius, Metam. iii. 2. 1; Luoian, Lucius, 12). 

7 . There are two further considerations to be 
taken into account in treating of the origin of 
unction. Sacred fat, in the brat place, may be 
regarded as too holy, and therefore too dangerous, 
to be eaten. External application is a safer method 
of assimilating its virtues. In the second place, 
neither fat nor oil is, properly, an article of food in 
and by itself (W. R. Smith, 232, 386), but rather a 
medium or vehicle. Even in its cosmetic* uses, oil 
is frequently a vehicle only, and when used alone 
would be regarded as the medium of a hidden 
virtue. In its sacred applications, therefore, we 
may take it that the oil of anointing is the vehicle 
of a sacred or Divine life or vital-essence, which is 
either inherent in the material or induced there¬ 
into. When the primitive conception of the virtues 
of human and animal fat decays, the Divine essence 
is, as it were, put m commission, and may he trans¬ 
mitted to any unguent by various methods of con¬ 
secration. Apart from the Hacredness which it 
carries, a holy unguent is distinguished from other 
vehicles chiefly by its original cosmetic, decorative, 
sanative, and other properties. 

The sacramental principle is thus the controlling 
factor in the theory of anointing ; but it is always 
possible to trace the connexion between the essence 
and the accidents of holy oil, between the magical 
force or supernatural grace and those material pro¬ 
perties which, to quote a Catholic theologian, 
‘well represent the effects of this Sacrament; 
oleum emm sanat, lenit, recreat, penetrat ac lueet ’ 
(P. Dens, Theologia Moralis et Dogmatica [1832], 
vii. 3). Ceremonial unction in all religions satisfies 
the condition laid down by Catholic theology for 
the Catholic rite of unction ; the differentia of the 
sacrament consists in the fact that ‘ the sign of the 
sacred thing, the visible form of invisible grace* 
(Augustine), should be ‘ such as to represent it and 
bring it about.’ 

The methods of transmitting the sacred essence 
to the unguent are material contact, magical and 
religious formulas, intention, blessing, and prayer. 
The results of unction develop from the decorative 
and sanative through the magical stage to a super¬ 
natural consecration, which imparts spiritual re¬ 
freshment and strength—in Christian doctrine, 
grace and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

8 . In the very widely spread use of fats and oils 
for the treatment of the sick, physical, magical, 
and religious ideas shade off into one another im¬ 
perceptibly. Some typical examples will illustrate 
the range and the working of tfiese ideas. Thus 
the Australians use various fats to assist the heal¬ 
ing of wounds and sores ; but to cure a sick man it 
is necessary to ‘sing’ the grease with which his 
body is rubbed (K. Langloh Parker, The Euahlayi 
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Tribe, 38; Spencer-Gillen *, 250, 464 ; Roth, up. 
cit. 157, 162). The shamans of Asiatic Russia 
charm the blubber, reindeer-fat, or bear’s grease 
with which the body of a patient is anointed. So, 
more definitely, the Melanesian medicine-man im¬ 
parts mana , magical or spiritual force, to the 
unguent. On the other hand, the most powerful 
unguent in the Chinese pharmacopoeia owes its 
virtues to gold-leaf. Gold is considered to be the 
most perfect form of matter, and this unguent 
transmits life to the human body. The unguent 
employed by the priests of ancient Mexico, when 
sacrificing on the mountains or in caves, contained 
narcotics and poisons. It was supposed to remove 
the sense of fear, and certainly soothed pain. It 
was used in the treatment of the sick, and was 
known as ‘the divine physic.’ The holy oil of 
Ceram Laut may be manufactured only by a boy 
and a girl who are virgins. A priest superintends 
and repeats formulas over the oil. The Amboynese 
offer oil to the gods. What is left over is returned, 
and now possesses Divine virtues. It is used to 
anoint sick and sound alike, and is believed to 
confer all manner of blessings (V. M. Mikhailov- 
skii in JAI xxiv. 98; R. H. Codrington, The 
Melanesians, 198 f.; J. J. M. de Groot, The Religi¬ 
ous System of China, iv. 331 f.; Acosta, History of 
the Indies [llakluyt Society], ii. 365-367 ; J. G. F. 
Riedel, Dc sluik- en kroesharigc Rassen tusschen 
Selebes en Papua , 179; F. Valentijn, Oud en nieuw 
Oost-Indien, iii. 10). To return to magical ideas, 
variations of method are seen in the practice of 
anointing the weapon which dealt the wound ; in 
the East Indian custom, whereby fruits and stones 
are smeared with oil, and prayer is made that the 
bullets may rebound from the warriors as rain 
rebounds from what is covered with oil; and in 
the Australian superstitions connected with bone¬ 
pointing. Here it is possible for the user of the 
magical weapon to release his victim from the 
wasting sickness he has brought upon him, if he 
rubs the apparatus or his own body with grease, in 
some cases giving what is left of the unguent to 
the siek man. On the principle of sympathy, a 
mother will grease her own body daily while her 
son is recovering from circumcision (J. G. Frazer, 
GB %i i. 57 ff.; C. M. l’leyte in Tijdschri/t van het 
Nederlandseh Aardrijkslcundiq Genootschap (1893), 
805; Langloh Parker, op. cit. 32; Spencer-Giilen b , 
466, also », 250). 

9 . The anointing of the dead is based on the prin¬ 
ciple that, as the Chinese say, the dead man * may 
depart clean and in a neat attire from this world 
of cares.’ Africa, North America, and the Fiji 
and Tonga Islands supply typical examples of the 
custom. The corpse is washed, oiled, and dressed 
in line clothes (. 1 . , 1 . M. de Groot, op cit. i. 6 , 20; 
F. Ratzel, The History of Mankind , i. 328 ; Williams 
and Calvert, Fiji anil the Fijians, i. 188 ; J. Adair, 
History of the North American Indians, 181). The 
ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans thus pre¬ 
pared their uead for the last rites. The Egyptians 
also oiled the head of the mummy ; the Romans 
poured perfumed oils over the ashes and the tomb. 
At the annual commemoration of those who fell at 
Platica, the Archon washed the grave-stones with 
water and anointed them with oil. The Greeks 
placed in the tomb vessels (X-r/KvOot) containing 
unguents for the use of the dead. The Kingsiuill 
Islanders, like many other peoples, preserved the 
skulls of dead relatives. These were oiled and 
garlanded ; food was offered to them as if they 
•vere alive (Wilkinson, iii. 363; Servius on Virgil, 
/En. v. 219, ix. 483; Lucian, de Luctn, 11 ; Scho- 
mann, Gr. Alterthumer, ii. 595, 600; Wilkes, U.S. 
Exploring Expedition, 556). The pious affection 
shown in such customs is elsewhere very commonly 
developed into practices which aim at a closer union 


with the departed. Thus in Australia we find a 
prevalent custom among mourners of anointing 
themselves with oil made from the decomposing tat 
of the corpse. This practice has typical examples 
in the Dutch East Indies, Africa, and North 
America. The Creek Indians anoint themselves 
with oil mingled with the ashes of the dead. A 
curious custom obtains in the Aru Islands of the 
Dutch East Indies. As soon or a man is dead, his 
widow runs round to the houses of all his friends 
and smears the doors with oil (Spencer-Gillen b , 
530 ; Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kumai, 
243; Riedel, op. cit. 308; First Report BE, 145, 
155; Riedel, 268). The Catholic rite of Extreme 
Unction doubtless derives from the general prin¬ 
ciple of anointing the sick ; but, apart from such 
customs, there would seem to be no definite case 
elsewhere of the practice of unction immediately 
before death. 

10 . It will be convenient at this point to draw out 
the connexion between ceremonial anointing and 
the principles of tabu. In the first place, grease, 
oil, and fat are convenient vehicles for the applica¬ 
tion of ashes, charcoal, and other marks of mourn¬ 
ing, and of the red paint that denotes such persons 
as the shodder of blood and the menstruous woman. 
These states, being tabu, possess one form of 
sanctity; but it is a general rule that anointing 
roper, together with decent apparel, should he 
isearded during their continuance. Similaily, 
anointing, with other aids to well-being, is re¬ 
nounced by the ascetic. Diflerences of cosmetic 
custom produce exceptions to the rule; thus, 
among the ancient inhabitants of Central America 
it was the custom to smear the body with giense 
as a mark of fasting and penance. During the 
penitential season which preceded the New Year 
lestival, every man was thus anointed daily; Lhe 
festal use of paint was resumed us soon as the 
feast commenced (II. H. Bancroft, op. cit. ii. 690, 
696). In the second place, we have to recognize 
the cleansing powers of unction. Anointing is 
positive, lustration negative ; but this original dis¬ 
tinction is not kept intact, for consecrated water 
not only cleanses, but imparts the Divine life of 
which it is the vehicle (W. K. Smith, 190); and 
consecrated oil, conversely, both imparts virtue 
and cleanses, by the action of the Divine life which 
it carries within it. Early peoples, it must be 
noted, employ fat and oil-refuse as a detergent. 
Anointing thus not only produces the sanctity of 
consecration, but also removes the sanctity of tabu. 
In the latter case, its result is re-admission to the 
normal life (which itself possesses a measure of 
sanctity [W. R. Smith, 426]), and to that extent it 
brings about a re-consecration of impaired sanctity. 
The following cases show how unction and lustra¬ 
tion tend to assimilate. The ghi of the Hindus is 
held to purify by virtue of its sacred essence, while 
the sprinkling with sacred water which constitutes 
the abluseka, or anointing of a king, possesses not 
only the name hut the function of ordinary anoint¬ 
ing. The Yoruba ‘water of purification’ is really 
an unguent, prepared from shea-butter and edible 
snails. The ‘ neutralizing riee-llour ’ of the Malays 
has both positive and negative virtues (A. B. Ellis, 
The Yoruba-speaking Peoples, 141 ; W. W. Skeat, 
Malay Magic, 77, 376, 385). Lastly, in the very 
widely spread ritual of blood, the material is either 
sprinkled like water, poured like oil, or smeared 
like ointment, while Hie results of the ceremony 
are both to cleanse and to confer a blessing. 

xx. The examples which follow Illustrate the use of anointing 
to remove tabu, and comprise various principles of ceremonial 
unction. In the Onjrtong-Java Islands all strangers are met by 
the priests immediately on landing. Sand and water are 
sprinkled about, and the visitors themselves are sprinkled with 
water, anointed with oil, and girt with pandanus-leaves. Qalla 
warriors on returning home are ‘ washed ’ by the women with 
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(at and butter, and their faces are painted red and white (R. 
Parkinson in Intrrnat Arrhiu fur Ethnographic, x. 112; P. 
Pauhtsohke, Ethnographic Nnrdost-Afrikan, 258) Before start¬ 
ing on a journey the Wanjamwesi smears his face with a sort of 
porridge, and the ceremony is repeated on his return. The 
Australian who has smitten his enemy with sickness by the use 
of ‘ the bone' may release him from the curse by rinsing the 
magical weapon in water or by rubbing it with fat. Similarly, 
as noticed above, the operator may produce this result by 
greasing his own body. The customs connected with war and 
slaughter supply remarkable cases of this form of unction. In 
Ceram Laut, when war is decided upon, the chief anoints the 
feet of the aggrieved person with oil. It is a kind of consecration. 
The man then raises the warcry and rouses the people. The 
Jllapurinja, ‘ female avenger,’ among the Central Australians, 
is rubbed with grease and decorated. On her return, her hus¬ 
band removes the decorations and rubs her afresh with grease. 
The Fijians observed an elaborate ritual for the son of a chief 
after slaying his first man. He was anointed from head to foot 
with red turmeric and oil. For three days he lived in seclusion 
with several other youths, anointed and dressed like himself. 
They were forbidden to lie down, or sleep, or change their 
clothes, or enter a house where there was a woman (F. Stuhl- 
mann, Mil Emin Poncho. iiui IJerz non Afrika, HP ; Roth, op. ext. 
167; Riedel, op. cit. 158; Spencer-Gillen*, 406-4G8 ; Williamsand 
Calvert, op. cit. i. Bfi). In the cases cited above many principles 
of early thought may be discernod. It is sufficient to note that 
war is a holy state, and that it must b# inaugurated and con¬ 
cluded with ceremonial observance. 

12 . The removal of tabu coincides with the 
renewal of normal life and normal sanctity, and 
anointing is employed here no less regularly than 
for the inauguration of a highly sacred state. 
Thus mourners are anointed, as in Africa and 
North America, when their period of sorrow is 
ended. Throughout Africa it is the custom to 
anoint the mother with fat and oil shortly after 
child-birth. The practice is common throughout 
the world, after sickness generally, with women 
after the monthly period, and with children after 
the ceremonial observances at puberty. The 
practice in the last instance often takes a peculiar 
form. In Australia, for instance, and the Anda¬ 
mans, a boy is made free of a forbidden food by 
the process of having fat rubbed over his face 
and body (J. Shooter, The Kaffirs of Natal , Lond. 
[1857], 241 ; 1 IiBEW , 146 ; Maclean, Compendium 
of Kaffir Laws and Customs , 94, 99 ; D. Macdonald, 
Afrirana, i. 129; Dennett, Folklore of the Fjort , 
137; Spencer-Gillen*, 386; E. H. Man in JAI 
xii. 134 ; Ilowitt, if), xiii. 455, xiv. 316). 

13 . Passing now to cases of consecration proper, 
we and anointing used to inaugurate periodic sacred¬ 
ness, as in rites corresponding to baptism and oon- 
lirmation, in marriage and in worship. The cus¬ 
toms last noted tend to merge into these, (a) It is 
a custom of wide extension that the new-born child 
should be rubbed with oil (Roth, op. cit. 183; Ratzel, 
ii. 286; Williams and Calvert, i. 175; Caron’s 
‘Japan’ in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels , vii. 
635; Ellis, Yoruba- speaking Peoples , 141). This 

C rnetioe soon becomes ceremonial, and suggests 
aptismal analogies. The Ovaherero ceremony of 
naming the child combines so many principles that 
it may stand for a typical summary. The rite takes 
place in the bouse of the sacred lire, and is per¬ 
formed by the chief man of the village. He first 
takes a mouthful of water, and spurts this over the 
bodies of mother and child. Then he addresses the 
ancestors thus: ‘ To you a child is born in your 
village; may the village never come to an end.’ 
He then ladles some lat out of a vessel, spits upon 
it, and rubs it over his hands. He next rubs more 
fat in his hands, spurting water upon it. Then he 
anoints the woman. In doing this he crosses his 
arms, so as to touch with his right hand her right 
side, and with his left hand her left side. The 
process is repeated with the child. Finally he gives 
it a name, while touching its forehead witli his own 
(E. Dannert in South African Folklore Journal, 
ii. 67). 

(&) The anointing of boys and girls as a prelimi¬ 
nary to the ceremonies observed at puberty is of 
wide extension ; it is most prominent in Australia 


and Africa. In Central Australia the candidate is 
rubbed with grease at various times during the pro¬ 
tracted ceremonial. At the circumcision festival 
of the Masai the hoys were allowed to gorge them¬ 
selves with beef. They rubbed the fat over their 
bodies, much as a Dayak rubs himself with the blood 
of a pig, or as a carnivorous animal rolls in the llesh 
of his prey (Spencer-Gillen b , 93, 135, also », 242; 
JAI xxiv. 418 ; C. J. Andersson, Lake Ngami, 465). 

(c) In the ceremonial of marriage we find typical 
examples of anointing. The Central Australian, 
for a few days after receiving his wife, rubs her 
daily with grease and ochre. A few days before 
marriage the Angola bride is anointed with oil 
from head to foot, and until she is handed over to 
her husband is treated like a queen. The custom 
is frequent in Africa, and occurs in Fiji. The 
Malays anoint both bride and bridegroom. In 
what amounts to a ceremony of re-marriage, per¬ 
formed after the birth of the first child, the Rasuto 
pair are anointed by a medicine-man with a mix¬ 
ture of roots and fat. In Australia we find the cus¬ 
tom of anointing pregnant women (Spencer-Gillen b , 
135, 606; G. Tams, The Portuguese Possessions in 
South-West Africa [Eng. tr.], i. 175 ; Williams and 
Calvert, i. 169 ; Skeat, 385 ; ZE [1877] 78). 

(d) As a preliminary to worship, anointing is fre¬ 
quently incumbent on the people, more frequently 
on the priest. In ancient Greece, those who con¬ 
sulted the oracle of Trophonius were washed and 
anointed with oil. When a native of the Slave 
Coast worships the guardian spirit who resides in 
his head, he rubs his head w T ith oil ; the priests 
anoint themselves before entering the house of the 
god. The priests of Mexico and Central America 
were anointed from head to foot with a sacred 
unguent, which was also applied to the images of 
the gods. Returning to Greece, we learn that in 
the feast of Dionysus the men who carried the 
sacred bull to the temple were anointed with oil. 
Similarly, the Luperci at Rome were anointed and 
garlanded. An interesting side-light on the theory 
of anointing reaches us from Fiji and the Dutch 
East Indies. At shainanistic ceremonies the person 
into whom the god is to enter is anointed with 
fragrant oil, by way of rendering him attractive to 
the deity (Pausanias, viii. 19. 2, ix. 39. 7 ; Ellis, 
Yoruba-speaking Peoples , 126, also Eioe-speaking 
Peoples, 76; Acosta, History of the Indies , ii. 364 ; 
Bancroft, Native. Races, ii. 323, iii. 341 ; Lactantius, 
Inst. i. 21. 45; G. A. Wilken, Het Shamanisme bij 
de Volken van den Indisehen Archipel, 479 f.; Wil¬ 
liams and Calvert, op. cit. i. 224). 

14 . For the special consecration of priests, anoint¬ 
ing is a not uncommon piece of ritual, obtaining in 
various parts of the world. The Slave Coast of 
Africa provides a typical case. The candidate’s 
body is smeared with a decoction of herbs. Then 
the priests who officiate anoint his head with ‘a 
mystical unguent,’ and ask the god to accept him. 
If he is accepted, the deity is supposed to enter into 
him. A new cloth is put upon the ordained novice, 
and a new name conferred. Among the Buriats 
a shaman is consecrated by lieing anointed with the 
blood of a kid. In North America, among the 
Chikasaws, the candidate fasted for some time, and 
was consecrated by a bath and unction with bear’s 
grease. The Toltecs and Totonacs of Central 
America consecrated their pontiffs with an unguent 
made of india-rubber oil and children’s blood. For 
the anointing of their spiritual king, the Aztecs 
employed the unguent used at the enthronement 
of their temporal monarch. The priests of ancient 
Egypt were consecrated with holy oil poured upon 
the head (Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples , 143 f., 
JAI xxiv. 89; Adair, 122; Bancroft, ii. 214, iii. 
433, ii. 201 ; Wilkinson, iii. 360). 

15 . The anointing of kings , with which Semitic 
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and Christian custom has familiarized the world, 
is a spectacular rite of rare occurrence outside the 
sphere of Hebrew tradition. It is found, however, 
in a more or less perfect form among the ancient 
Egyptians, the Aztecs, and the Hindus ancient and 
modern. The Pharaoh was anointed after investi¬ 
ture with the sacred robes. The monuments give 
representations of the ceremony, and in the Tell 
el-Amarna letters the king of Cyprus sends to the 
king of Egypt ‘ a flask of good oil to pour on your 
head, now that you have ascended the throne of 
your kingdom.’ The Aztec ceremony of royal 
unction preceded coronation. The king-elect went 
in procession to the temple of Huitzilopochtli. 
After paying homage to the god, he was anointed 
throughout his whole body by the high priest, and 
sprinkled with holy water. lie was then clothed 
in ceremonial robes, and about his neck was hung 
a gourd containing powerful remedies against sor¬ 
cery, disease, and treason. The unguent used was 
the black oil with which the priests anointed their 
own bodies and the images of the gods. Its name 
is variously given, ulli, or ole , and its chief con¬ 
stituent was india-rubber juice. The Quichds and 
Cakohiquols bathed the king at his coronation, and 
anointed his body with perfumes. Candidates for 
the order of Tecuhtli, the Garter of the Aztecs, 
were anointed with the same sacerdotal unguent 
(Wilkinson, iii. 360; W. M. Flinders Petrie, Syria 
and Egypt from the Tell el-Amama Letters, 45; 
H. Winckler, 'The Tell el-A mama Letters [ Eng. tr.], 
87; Bancroft, ii. 144 f., 641, 196, iii. 385). 

The anointing of kings and priests combines 
several principles, and is not to Ikj explained on 
one separate line of development. It is, in the 
first place, a part of the festal dress essential on 
such occasions (W. It. Smith, 233, 453). Secondly, 
we have the various ideas connected with consecra¬ 
tion,—the transmission of sanctity, power, and new 
life ( ib. 383 f.), on the one hand ; and, on the other, 
the * hedging ’ of a dedicated person with sacred¬ 
ness, for his protection and the performance of his 
office. 

16 . The anointing of sacrifice and offering, the 
altar and the temple, and the sacred apparatus 
generally, supplies many details of ritual which 
fall into line with the main principles of religious 
unction, while giving prominence to such as are 
more closely connected with worship. The human 
sacrifices of the ancient Albanians of the Caucasus, 
of the Aztecs, and of the people of Timor, were 
anointed before being slain. The last ease has to 
do with coronation. The princes of Kupang in 
Timor kept sacred crocodiles, and believed them¬ 
selves to be descended from this animal. On the 
day of coronation, a young girl was richly dressed, 
decorated with flowers, and anointed with fragrant 
oil, to be oflered as a sacrifice to the sacred 
monsters. In the remarkable human sacrifice of 
the Khonds, the Meriah was anointed with oil, 
gki, and turmeric, and adorned with flowers. He 
received ‘ a species of reverence which it is not 
easy to distinguish from adoration.’ Every one 
who could touched the oil on the victim’s body and 
rubbed it on his own head. The oil was regarded 
as possessing the same virtue as his flesh anil blood 
conferred on the fields (Strabo, ii. 4. 7 ; Bancroft, 
iii. 333 ; Vctli, Het eiland Timor, 21 ; S. C. Mac- 
pherson. Memorials of Service in India, 118 ; J. 
Campbell, Wild Tribes of Khundistan, 54 f., 1 12). 

The custom of ‘di easing’ offerings with oil was 
regular in the worship of the ancient Greeks. When 
the natives of West Africa sacrifice an animal, 
they sprinkle it with palm-oil by way of attract¬ 
ing the spirits. At the festival of the New Fruits 
among the Creek Indians, the priest took some of 
each sort and smeared them with oil before otter¬ 
ing them to the spirit of fire. The people of Gilgit 


drench with wine, oil, and blood the branch of the 
sacred cedar used in their agricultural ceremonies. 
Similarly the Malays, in their ceremony of bring¬ 
ing home the Soul of the Kice, and the Javanese, m 
the Marriage of the Kice Bride, anoint the rice 
with oil (Schomann, ii. 236 ; Fausanias, viii. 42; 
A. B. Ellis, The Yoruba - speaking Peoples, 155; 
Adair, 96 ; Biddulpli, Tribes of the Hindu Kush , 
106 ; Skeat, op. ext. 235 ; Veth, Java, i. 524). 

The natives of Celebes on great occasions anoint 
the flag and other emblems of state. The Santals 
anoint their cattle when celebrating the harvest- 
home. The Shans of Indo-China and the natives 
of Celebes purify with water and anoint with oil 
the plough used in their ceremonial ploughing of 
the rice-fields (G. K. Niemann in Bijdragen voor 
de Taal - Land- en Volkenkunde van Aederlandsch 
Indie, xxxviii. 2. 270; W. Crooke, op. cit. ii. 308; 
E. Aymonier in R1IR xxiv. 272; B. F. Matthes, 
Bijdragen lot de Ethnologic van Zuid-Seiches, 93). 

When we pass to cases more definitely repre¬ 
sentative of worship, we find a development of two 
ideas: first, that the sacred life immanent in the 
sacred symbol or image needs periodical renewing; 
and, secondly, that the spirit connected therewith 
requires conciliation ; anointing the sacred object 
renews its vigour and also brings the worshipper 
into union with the deity. When the Wawamba 
of Central Africa or the Australian of Queensland 
anoints his sacred stone with fat when asking it 
for rain, we may infer that the sacred object is 
supposed to be revived and rendered gracious by 
the cosmetic virtues of unction. Similarly the 
Central Australians rub their churinga with fat 
and ochre whenever they examine them. The 
churinga is supposed to have human feelings, and 
the process of anointing is said to ‘soften it’ (F. 
Stuhlinann, op. cit. 654; Both, op, cit. 158; Spenecr- 
Gillen*’, 255, 265, 270, also*, 161). Here the use of 
grease for utensils combines with cosmetic anoint¬ 
ing. In many cases it is natural to find these 
ideas merging in the notion of feeding the divine 
object; but it would be incorrect to derive the 
anointing of sacred stones from the practice of 
feliding the god. The custom of smearing blood 
upon sacred symbols and images is of wide exten¬ 
sion, but it is not a survival from any practice of 
pouring the blood into the mouth of an image. 
The practical primitive mind does not confuse 
anointing with nutrition, though well aware that 
the two are allied. As illustrating the extension 
of the cu«tom, a few examples are here brought 
forward. The Greeks and Romans washed, 
anointed, and garlanded their sacred stones. The 
6 /u0aX6s of Delphi was periodically anointed and 
wrapped in wool (Schomann, ii. 236; Lucian, 
Alex. 30 ; Apuleius, Flor. i. 1 ; Minudus Felix, 
Octav . iii.; Fausanias, x. 24, and J. G. Frazer, Com¬ 
mentary on Fausanias, v. 354 f.). The Malagasy 
anoint sacred stones with fat or oil or the blood of 
victims. The Wakamba neat-herd anoints a rock 
with oil and offers fruits, in order to get his cattle 
through a difficult pass (J. Sibree, History of 
Madagascar, 305 ; ZE x. 384). This combination 
of nutrition and unction is found among the Koi 
islanders ; every family here possesses a sacred 
black stone, and to obtain success in w'ar or trade 
a man anoints this with oil and offers fruits to it. 
In Celebes, sacred images, apparatus, and buildings 
arc smeared with oil by worshippers. The ancient 
Egyptians anointed the statues of the gods, apply¬ 
ing the unguent with the little linger of the left 
hand. The Arval Brothers anointed the image of 
tlieir goddess. Den Din, on festival days. At the 
ceremony of mourning for the dead god, the stone 
image of Attis was anointed. This was probably 
the unction of the dead. When the image was 
brought out from the tomb on the day of Resurrcc- 
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tion, the priest anointed the throats of the wor¬ 
shippers. The religion of ancient Greece provides 
a curious instance of the meeting of the practical 
and the religious spheres. The old temple-statues 
of the gods, made of wood, were rubbed with oil 
to preserve them from decay, while to preserve 
the magnificent creations of gold and ivory, such 
as the image of Zeus at Olympia, oil was run in 

E throughout the statue (Riedel, op. cit. 223; 

lies, op. cit. 94; Wilkinson, op. cit. iii. 36 L ; 
CIL vi. 9797 ; Firmicus, de Err ore, 23 ; Pausanias, 
v. 11 , and Frazer’s Com. ad lor.). 

17 . The principle of communion with the deity 
by means of anointing the sacred symbol or the 
worshipper himself is more apparent in the ele¬ 
mentary stages of worship. The Assiniboins, we 
are told, venerate the bear, and try to keep on 
good terms with him. They pray to him when 
they wish to be successful in a bear-hunt, and so 
to secure a good supply of bear’s flesh to eat and 
of the bear’s grease with which they are always 
anointed. The natives of Central Australia, at the 
Intirhiuma ceremony for maintaining the supply 
of kangaroos, eat a little of the flesh of this animal 
and anoint their bodies with the fat. In order to 
obtain success in hunting euros, they rub them¬ 
selves with stones supposed to be parts of that 
animal. Similarly, before eating snakes they rub 
their arms with snake fat. At a higher stage of 
development we find the West African negro anoint¬ 
ing that part of his own body where his guardian 
spirit resides (do Smet, I Western Missions and 
Missionaries , 139; Spencer - Gillen \ 209, also b , 
182, 255 ; Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples , 126 f.). 

18 . The oil of anointing, as we have seen, trans¬ 
mits the sacredness latent within it in either of 
two directions—to the worshipper or to the god. 
If we look at the controlling source of its virtue, 
the potentially sacred substance of the human 
body, and compare the earliest forms of consecra¬ 
tion, we see that the theory of anointing leads us 
back to pre-theistic and even pre-fetishistic times. 
The elementary stages of dedication illustrate the 
less common direction of anointing, in which the 
worshipper or the priest confers sanctity instead of 
receiving it. The dedication, more or less informal, 
of sacred buildings and apparatus by anointing 
obtained in Egypt, Greece, and Italy; it is remark¬ 
ably prominent in India, ancient and modern, but 
does not appear to have been general elsewhere. It 
is, of course, connected with the use of oil for tools, 
utensils, and furniture, but also has associations 
with fetishistic methods of making gods (Crawley, 
The Tree of Life, A Study of Religion [1905J, 232). 
The ritual of renewing the sacred vigour of a 
sacred symbol has already been referred to ; here 
we note the original induction. Thus every man 
on the Gold Coast makes for himself a suhman, or 
tutelary deity. When he has made it, he anoints 
it with butter. Among the Bataks the guru 
inducts a spirit into the fetish with various cere¬ 
monies, chief among which is the application of a 
vegetable - unguent (Ellis, Tshi - speaking Peoples, 
100 f.; Hagen in Tijds. v. Tnal - Land- en Vol/cenlc. 
van Ned. Indie, xxviii. 525 ; Matthes, op. cit. 94). 
But the Central Australian, rubbing a newly 
made churinga with fat, is an unconscious ex¬ 
ponent of the embryonic stage of consecration by 
unction. 

19 . In its latest developments anointing passes 
into a theological metaphor of gi^m-d oetrinal 
import. Spiritual unction carries with it from 
the sacramental to the ethical-religious plane the 
various gifts of consecration, leaving in its course 
such traces of mysticism as ‘ the White Ointment 
from the Tree of Life,’ found in the baptismal 
formula of the Ophites, and Justin’s adaptation of 
Plato’s fancy, to the effect that the Creator im- 1 


pressed the Soul of the Universe upon it as an 
unction in the form of a x (Justin, Apol. i. 60; 
Plato, Tinueus, 36). 

In conclusion, the history of anointing in its 
connexion with icligion shows that of all sacra¬ 
mental media the sacred unguent is the most 
spiritual, and that fiom beginning to end holy 
unction is the least material of all purely physical 
modes of assimilating the Divine. Its characteristic 
is soul. 

Lithratcrk.—E sp W. R. Smith, The Religion 0 /the Semites * 
(18VM). otlii-i references— Enajc lint », J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Ihnmh'i { luun), li. 3t>4 t ; A. E. Crawley, The, Mystic 
Rose (1902), luftff.; F. W. Culmaun, Das Salbeu tin Morgen- 
und Abendtande (1876). A. E. CRAWLEY. 

ANOINTING (Hindu).—Unguents have been 
in regular use from the earliest times for every 
form of cosmetic, luxurious, medicinal, and cere¬ 
monial unction. Cosmetic and medicinal oils and 
pastes are found in greater number and variety 
in India than in any other country, though animal 
fats are there, of course, prohibited. Scented 
and coloured preparations are frequent; for cere¬ 
monial purposes, sandal-paste or oil, oil and tur¬ 
meric, and ghl are chiefly used. Sandal-oil is 
popular on account of its fragrance; gill and tur¬ 
meric are extensively employed in medicine and 
cookery ; turmeric and mustard-oil possess invigor¬ 
ating properties. Oil is applied to the head and 
body before and frequently after the bath. The 
practice is said to invigorate the system, and it 
is noted in the ancient literature that diseases do 
not approach the man who takes physical exercise 
and anoints his limbs with oil. Infants are well 
rubbed with mustard-oil, and are then exposed to 
the sun ; it is asserted, on scientific authority, that 
the practice is a pievontive of consumption. The 
hair is always well pomaded, coconut-oil being 
chiefly used. Sandal- or rose-water is offered to 
guests ; and this custom ( malaya-chandana ) is the 
ancient arghya. During mourning and sickness 
anointing is discontinued, also on fast-days, on 
visits to sacred places, by Biahmans in the stage 
of life as student or ascetic, and by women during 
menstruation. At the conclusion of her period a 
w oman is rubbed with saffron-oil; and anointing, 
more or less ceremonial, marks recovery from sick¬ 
ness and the end of mourning.* 

Magical unguents, to which potency was given 
by mantras, were and still are used to inspire love, 
and to prevent or cure evil and disease. A still pre¬ 
valent superstition is that of momiai, the essential 
element of which is an unguent prepared from the 
fat of a boy murdered for the purpose. This is 
believed to heal wounds and to render the body 
invulnerable. The ampta oil made men strong 
and women lovely ; it ensured offspring, averted 
misfortune, promoted prosperity, and guaranteed 
long life. Its manufacture was preceded by puri¬ 
ficatory rites. The Brahman, when about to anoint 
himself, should think of the Chirahjivins (‘the 
long-lived’), seven half-divine persons. 

At the hail-parting ceremony (simantonnayana), 
performed during pi cgnancy, the woman is bathed 
and fragrant oil is poured on her head. Immedi¬ 
ately after birth the child is rubbed with warm 
mustard-oil. The tonsure (nhaula) takes place at 
the age of three; the child is anointed with oil 

* U. C Dutl, Materia Medica of the Hindus, pp. 18 ff., 226; 
.1. E. Padfield, The Hindu at Home, Madras, 1806, p. 90; A. F. 
II. Hoernle, The Bower MS., passim ; W. Ward, History, Litera¬ 
ture, and Mythology of the Hindoos, i. 92, 276, iii. 846 ; Bhanvat 
Sinh .ire, Aryan Medical Science, pp. 46 , 62; Lai Behuri Day, 
Goonida Samanta, 1874, p. 67; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, 
Customs, and Ceremonies' a , tr. by II. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 
1899, pp. 188, 713 ; Laws of Manu, tr. by G. Buhler, SHE exxv. 
Oxford, 1880, p. 62 ; Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hindu¬ 
ism*, London, 1891, pp. 168, 307; Rajendral&la Mitra, Indo- 
Aryans, Calcutta, 1881, i. 434, 439, ii. 17ff.; 8. O. Bose, The 
h indoos as they are, 1881, pp. 17, 28. 
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and washed. Girls, on arriving at puberty, are 
decorated and anointed with oil, or oil and tur¬ 
meric ( haridrd ). Brahman boys, on investiture 
witli the thread, are similarly anointed with oil 
and haridrd * The ceremony of gatra-haridra 
is performed during the preliminary marriage- 
rites and on the wedding-day. Bride and bride¬ 
groom are anointed with oil and turmeric. The 
‘sandalwood stone,’ which they have to touch 
with their feet, is rubbed with oil. The bride’s 
brother smears the hands of the bride with ghi, 
and sprinkles parched rice upon them. At a 
Yfinadi wedding the mothers of the contracting 
parties anoint them with oil, turmeric, and sandal- 
paste. They then bathe and put on new clothes. 
Among the Kannftdiyans the village barber 
sprinkles ghi over the heads of the bridal pair, 
who afterwards take an oil bath. For the sin- 
durdnn , sandal-paste, blood, or vermilion are 
chiefly used. Oil or paste is a common medium 
for sacred marks. 

After death, the body is washed and anointed 
with sandal-paste, oil, and turmeric, or ghi. In 
some cases the chief mourner touches each aper¬ 
ture of the body with his lips, repeats a mantra, 
and pours ghi on each. The forehead of a dying 
man is, if possible, smeared with the sacred mud 
of the Ganges. At the burial of the urn the chief 
mourner anoints himself with ghi. 

At the ordination of a Buddhist priest, his hair 
is touched with oil before being cut.+ The im¬ 
portant ceremony of abhiseka (wh. see), the royal 
baptism or consecration, is in principle a form of 
unction ; the holy water, with its numerous in¬ 
gredients, consecrates rather by infusion of divine 
force than by lustration. This rite was celebrated 
towards the close of the protracted ceremonies of 
the rajas uy a. The proper time for its celebration 
was the new moon after the full moon of l’li&lguna, 
i.e. about the end of March. Eighteen ingredients 
were necessary, the chief being the water of the 
sacred river Sarasvatl. The others included ghi, 
milk, cow-dung, honey, sugar, sandal-water, per¬ 
fumes, earths, turmeric, and rice-meal. The adh- 
varvu mixed them from eighteen pitchers in a 
bucKet of udumbara wood, repeating a mantra at 
every stage, e.a., ‘O honeyed water, whom the 
Devas collected, thou mighty one, thou begotten 
of kings, thou enlivener; with thee Mitra and 
Varuna were consecrated, and Indra was freed 
from his enemies; I take thee.’ ‘O water, thou 
art naturally a giver of kingdoms, grant a king¬ 
dom to my Yajamilna’ (naming the king). ‘O 
honeyed and divine ones, mix with each other 
for the strength and vigour of our Yajamana.’ 
The king, after a preliminary sprinkling, put on 
a bathing-dress, the inner garment of which was 
steeped in ghi, and took his seat on a stool covered 
with a tiger-skin, facing the east, and, as the injur¬ 
ing commenced, raised his arms. On his head 
was a rose-head of gold, through which the sacred 
liquid was to spread in a shower. The contents 
of the one bucket were transferred to four ; these 
the adhvaryu, the Brahman priest, a kqatriya, 
and a vai$ya poured in turn over the head of the 
king from their respective positions. Mantras 
were recited, such as— 

*C> Yajamana, I bathe thee with the glory of the moon ; may 
you he king of kings among kings. ... O ye well worshipped 

* II. Oldcnberg, Die Religion dee Veda , 1894, pp. 499, 613; 
The Rower MS., Ti. 104 ff.; Dubois, pp. 23, 86, 160, 273 ; Monier 
Williams, p. 367 ; Ward, i. 74 ; 8. C. Hose, The Hindoos as they 
are, p. 86; in general, Hillebrandt, Vedisehe Opfer und Zauber, 
1897, pp. 43, 49, 62, 67. 

t L&l Rehari Day, p. 126 f.j Dubois, pp. 60 f., 188, 227, 886, 
492; S. Mateer, Native L\fe in Travancore, p. 88; Rose, pp. 
50 f., 260; Madras Government Museum Bulletin, iv. 8,162,166, 
204 ; Ward, i 168 f., 170, lit 864; Monier Williams, pp. 298, 863; 
Rajendralala Mitra, il. 144. 


Devas, may you free him from all his enemies, and enable him 
to discharge the highest duties of the Ksatnya. . . .’ 

At the close the Brahman said, ‘ Know ye that 
he has this day become your king ; of us Brahmanas 
Soma is the King.’* Noteworthy details are the 
prayers to ‘ the divine Quickeners,’ the belief that 
the gods consecrated the king, and that through 
the rite he was lilled with divine force. The essence 
of water is vigour ; this and the vitalizing essence 
of all the ingredients of the sacred liquid enter 
into him. One mantra states that lie is sprinkled 
with priestly dignity, t The hair of the king was 
not to be cut until a year had elapsed. Three 
forms of abhiseka are mentioned— abhiseka for 
kings, purnabhiseka for superior kings, anil mahft- 
bhiseka for emperors. According to the Vfuaha 
Purina, a man may perform the ceremony on 
himself in a simplified form : 4 He who pours sesa- 
mum-seed and water on his head from a light- 
handed iahkha destroys all the sins of his life.’ 

A modified form of abhiqeka is still employed at the corona¬ 
tion of K&jahs. In Assam, for instance, the water for the 
ceremony is taken from nine holy places, and is mingled with 
the juices of plants. A similar account is given of coronation 
in M\Bore. In KajputAna the ceremony is unction rather than 
baptism. A mixture of sandal-paste and attar of roses is the 
unguent employed, and a little of this is placed on the forehead 
with the middle linger of tho right hand. The royal Jewela are 
then tied on. 1 

As in Vedio times, the Br&hman washes and 
anoints himself with oil or ghi before performing 
religious duties. The institutor of a ceremony 
also anoints himself. On the first day of tho 
festival Sahkrdnti it is the custom for every one 
to take a bath, in which rubbing the body with 
oil forms a conspicuous feature. In the nirudha- 
pahibandha rite the tree from which the sacrificial 
post was to be cut was anointed, and the victim, 
after being rubbed with oil and turmeric and 
washed, was anointed with ghi just before the 
sacrifice. In the Yagha sacrifice the rani is 
rubbed with oil, bathed, covered with aksatas , 
and garlanded.§ At the Durgd-pdjd festival a 

I ilantain tree is bathed and anointed with several 
rinds of scented oils. 

The consecration of buildings by means of unction 
is a well-developed feature of Hindu ritual. There 
is a ceremony analogous to the laying of foundation- 
stones, in which a piece of wood ( sanku ) is decor¬ 
ated and anointed, being thereby animated with 
the spirit of the god Vastupurusha, who becomes 
the tutelary deity of the house. Again, when the 
principal entrance is put up, the woodwork is 
anointed with sandal - oil and worshipped. The 
same ceremony is performed over the ridge-plate 
and the well, and for the house generally, when 
first entered. 

The images of the gods in the temples are bathed, 
anointed, and dressed by the priests daily. Un¬ 
guents for this purpose ( vilepana) are one of the 
‘essential offerings’ presented by worshippers. 
Sacred stones are also anointed and decorated; 
and the worshippers of Siva anoint the lihga. 

The principle of consecration is well brought out 
in the Hindu ritual of anointing, while the allied 
principles of decoration and purification are fully 
recognized.il A. E. Crawley. 

ANOINTING (Semitic).—If we find traces of 
anointing among the Arabs in pre-Islamic days, 
* Rajcndralitla Mitra, il. 3, 87 ff.. 46ff. 

f H. Olden berg, pp. 428, 472; Satapatha Brdhmaw. tr. by 
J. Eggeling in SHE, vol. xli. p. 68 ff.; A. Weber, Uber die 
Ktmi(>8iveihe, den lidjasdya, Berlin, 1893, pp. 4, 33 f., 42-46, 
110-117. 

t Rajendral&la Mitra, ii. 46ff., i. 286; B. Hamilton, in W. 
Martin, Eastern India, 1838, iii. 611: L. Rowring, Eastern 
Experiences, p. 893; E. Q. Ralfour, Encyclopaedia of India, 
S.v. * Anointing. * 

$ H. Olden berg, p. 898; R. Mitra, i. 369 f.; Dubois, p. 618. 

H Bose, p. 101f; M. Williams, up. 197, 221, 420, 443 ; B. Hodg- 
son, Nepal and Tibet, d. 140; JliAS, 1843, p. 20; Asiatic Re¬ 
searches, vli. 894 ; Dubois, p. 689; Mahdnirvaxfa Tantra, V. 91. 
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we must perforce assume that, though still cling 
ing by force of habit and tradition to rites and 
practices that fall within the category of primitive 
religious customs, resting upon distinctly primitive 
beliefs, they had advanced be}'orid these beliefs 
sufficiently to cause tbe rise among them of the 
longing to come into direct touch—not merely 
through the mediation of a special body of men 
—with the higher powers. A custom of this kind 
is vouched for in the pre-Islamic period in con¬ 
nexion with the visit to the old sanctuary at 
Mecca, known as the Ka ba, when the worshippers, 
in order to acquire and take, as it were, into their 
own person some of the sanctity associated with 
the deities of the place, rubbed their hands over 
the images of the gods (Wellhausen, Rcstc Arab . 
ffeid . 2 p. 105) or pressed themselves against the 
edilice itself. Although no unguent which wt 
commonly associate, with anointing appears U 
have been employed, it is significant that the 
verb used to express this pressing ( takarrub) comes 
from the stem that in both lien, and Assyr. em¬ 
bodies the idea of ‘offering,’ while the rubbing 
( tamasstih) is from a stem that in Hebrew becomes 
the generic term for anointing, and in the form 
m e SVah (Messiah) becomes one of the most signifi¬ 
cant terms in the religious nomenclature of both 
Judaism and Christianity. 

Unless the kissing of the gods or of sacred 
objects, as, e.g., tbe ‘black stone’ at tbe Ka'ba, 
be included, the ancient Semites do not appear to 
have gone further than to symbolize in these rites of 
pressing and rubbing the desire to reach out to the 
sanctity associated with images or objects. The 
use of wine and oil l>elongs to a still later stage of 
religious custom, and, when they are met with in 
ancient Arabia, are probably due to external 
influences. On tbe other hand, the antiquity of 
the blood-rite as a ceremony, used in covenanting, 
being vouched for (Trumbull, Blood Covenant , 
ch. i.), some of the uses to which blood is put in 
the sacrificial ritual of the ancient Semites may 
properly be classed under the category of anoint¬ 
ing. To be sure, the custom of pouring or rubbing 
the blood of a sacrificial animal over a sacred stone 
on which the slaughtering is done, is not looked 
upon as a species of anointing, for the purpose of 
the act is to symbolize that the deity, represented 
by the stone, or supposed to reside in it, has 
accepted the animal by receiving the blood as the 
vital element (Wellhausen, lx. p. 113). However, 
in the ancient Semitic method of covenanting by 
dipping the hands in blood (Trumbull, l.c. ch. i.) 
a union of the contracting parties is symbolized, 
and if the deity is introduced into tne act by 
nibbing the blood also over his symbol—whatever 
it may be—it is with the view of making the deity 
a party to the covenant, and in so far the thought 
of a direct union with the deity—a blood relation¬ 
ship—is present. Yet even here a direct transfer 
of sanctity from the deity to his worshippers does 
not appear to take place, as would be involved 
in anointing, viewed as a religious rite. It is 
significant, as Wellhausen (l.c. p. 99) points out, 
that the ‘ black stone ’ of the Ka f ba is not smeared 
with blood. This may he taken as a proof that 
communion with the deity had its decided limita¬ 
tions among the ancient Semites, so that the 
sprinkling of blood over the door-posts and lintels, 
or the threshold of a dwelling, and such other 
practices as are instanced by Curtiss and Doughty 
as survivals of primitive religion among the in¬ 
habitants of Syria and Arabia, in which the blood 
is rubbed or sprinkled on animals or fields or 
newly erected or newly occupied dwellings as a 
protection against demons (jinn), or, in more posi¬ 
tive terms, ‘for a blessing* (Curtiss, Primitive 
Semitic Religion To-Day , ch. xv. ; Doughty, 


Arabia Deserta, i. pp. 136 and 499, ii. p. 100, 
etc.), are not to be interpreted as anything more 
than the placing of the objects in question under 
the control of tne gods invoked through the sacri¬ 
ficial animal. The use of blood in the Hebrew 
ritual, such as the sprinkling over tbe worshippers 
(Kx 24), or over the altar and the sanctuary (Lv 4), 
for which Robertson Smith (Rel. of Sems p. 344) 
may be consulted, embodies the same general idea. 

Considerations of this nature lead us to the 
conclusion that the prominent r61e played by 
anointing among tbe Hebrews, with the application 
of unguents to sacred objects or to persons in¬ 
vested with sanctity, as priests and kings, is an 
expression of considerably advanced religious 
beliefs, in which the symbolical transfer of 
qualities associated with tbe Divine essence 
enters as a prominent factor. That this use of 
unguents in religious rites represents the transfer 
to the sphere of religion of originally secular rites, 
marking the adornment of one’s person, may be 
granted ; but this view, so brilliantly set forth by 
Robertson Smith (l.c. p. 232ft’.), must not blind 
us to tbe fact that in tbe transfer something more 
than the mere desire to show honour to sacred 
objects or persons was intended. The act was 
meant actually to symbolize the sanctity bound 
up with such objects and persons, and was to be 
understood as the investiture with such sanctity. 
The use of oil and wine as unguents—both sym¬ 
bols of luxury accompanying a more advanced 
culture—seems at all times to have been bound up 
witli anointing among the Hebrews as among the 
other nations of antiquity, and is practised to this 
day in the Roman and Greek Churches for the 
consecration of sacred edifices. We have in this 
way instances of the anointing of altars, as, e.g., the 
stone at Bethel (Gn 28 18 35 14 ); and, incidentally, 
it may he noted that the reference to oil, which 
a wanderer like Jacob could hardly have carried 
with him, indicates the projection of a late custom 
into the remote past. A similar projection is to be 
seen in the statement that the furniture of the 
Tabernacle and the Tabernacle itself were anointed 
with oil (Ex 30 26 40 10 ). Similarly, the high priest 
was anointed with oil, sprinkled and poured on 
his head (Lv 8 12 ), while in the case of the ordinary 
priests, the oil was only sprinkled on them (Lv 8 80 ). 
The anointing of kings represented the formal 
investiture with an office that was always regarded 
as a sacred one among the Hebrews. We have 
explicit references to such anointing in the case of 
Saul (1 S 10 1 ), David (1 S 16 18 , 2 S 2 4 5 8 ), Solomon 
(1 K l 34 ), Joash (2 K ll ia ), Jehoahaz (2 K 23 30 ), and 
we may therefore assume that the rite was a 
general one from the beginnings of kingship among 
the Hebrews. That tbe act indicated, besides the 
purely formal investiture, the actual transfer of 
Divine powers to the person anointed, may be 
concluded from the explicit statement in connexion 
with the anointing ceremony, that ‘ the spirit of 
Jahweh ’ rested with the anointed one; so in the 
case of David (1 S 16 18 ). Correspondingly, the 
Divine Spirit leaves Saul (v. 14 ) as an indication 
that he is no longer in touch with the Divine 
Essence, i.e. is deposed from his sacied office. 

In the further spiritualization of the funda¬ 
mental idea underlying the rite of anointing, 
amely, the transfer of sacred or Divine qualities 
to an object or individual, the prophets are 
aturally viewed as the ‘anointed’ ones (1’s 105 16 ), 
even though the ceremony itself was not per¬ 
formed, except possibly in the single instance of 
Elisha, and even in this case the order given 
to Elijah to perform it (1 K 19 16 ) may he intended 
only as a metaphor to indicate the transfer of the 
Divine Spirit to Elisha. The metaphorical applica¬ 
tion is clear in the case of Cyrus, who is called the 
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‘ anointed * of the Lord, to indicate that he acts in 
accordance with the Divine quality with which he 
is imbued. The same interpretation is to be put 
upon the appellation ‘anointed’ employed in a 
late Psalm (105 lft ). From this it was a natural 
step to designate Israel as the chosen people of 
J ah well, as His ‘anointed’ one (l’s 84 u 89 s8 -", 
Hah 3 J8 etc.), in which case ‘anointed ’ has become 
a synonym for holy, i.c. endowed with the holy 
Essence. The final sta^e is reached in the doctrine 
of the Messiah as the ‘anointed’ one to brin*; 
salvation to His people and to mankind in general. 
In Christianity, Jesus becomes the ‘ Messiah ’ par 
excellence (Gr. Xpurri s), while Jewish theology in 
rejecting Jesus as the Redeemer of mankind was 
gradually led to abandon the doctrine of a personal 
Messiah, and to accept in its stead the outlook 
towards a Messianic age. The association of 
anointing with the Divine Snirit passed over into 
the Christian Church, which, to emphasize the 
descent of the Holy Spirit on all believers (2 Co l 21 , 

1 Jn 2 20 - 27 ), instituted the practice of anointing 
with oil in conjunction with the rites of baptism 
and continuation. 

As yet no traces of anointing as a religious rite 
have been found in Babylonia and Assyria, though 
this does not preclude the possibility of our yet 
coming across the rite in cuneiform documents, 
especially for those periods when kingship and 
Divinity were in close union, as appears to have 
been the case in the days of Sargon, and during the 
reign of the Ur dynasty (c. 3000 to c. 2400 n.c.). 
In later times we have the pronounced tendency 
towards the secularization of the office of royalty, 
with a con(;omitant centralization of Divine pre¬ 
rogatives in the priesthood ; and it would appear 
that among the Fhumicians likewise the position of 
the king, under the influence of the late Bab.-Assyr. 
conception, became a distinctively secular one, 
connecting itself with that of a lay-indge rather 
than with that of a priest-king. As for anointing 
as a secular rite among the Semites, there is every 
reason to believe that its origin is bound up with 
the use of unguents as medicinal remedies. In the 
medical prescriptions preserved on the cuneiform 
tablets of Asurbanipal’s library, copied from 
originals that probably date from as early as 
2000 n.c., oils of various kinds to be applied to the 
skin arc mentioned. The frequent mention of 
unguents as remedial agents, both in the OT and 
NT (Is 1 # , Iizk 16“, Lk 10 34 , Mk 6 18 , and especially 
Ja 5 14 ), points in the same direction, ana forms 
the basis of the Roman Catholic Hacrament of 
Extreme Unction, and the Greek and (previous to 
1552) Anglican anointing of the sick. The cleans¬ 
ing qualities of unguents appear also to have been 
recognized at an eaily period in Babylonia, as well 
as their power in the prevention of diseases of the 
skin, so common in hot and moist climates. The 
use of unguents thus became at once a part of 
the toilet and an adornment of the person, like 
dress and ornaments. With the increase of luxury, 
expensive and highly scented oils were used, and, 
as a natural corollary to this stage of the custom, 
anointing became a symbol of prosperity (Ps 92 w ), 
while the general tendency in mourning rites to 
return to the customs of an earlier age led to the 
view that anointing was not appropriate during 
the prescribed period of lament for the dead, so 
that it was discontinued at such times. In the 
Semitic Orient popular customs are apt to become 
hardened into ceremonial obligations, and thus the 
anointing of a guest takes its place as a ceremony 
of greeting and hospitality, and also as a means 
of bestowing honour. The account of Mary’s 
anointing Jesus with precious nard is an illustra¬ 
tion of the observance of the ceremony down to a 
late period. Anointing oneself before paying 


jeremonial visits falls under the same category 
Ru 3 3 ). 

Litkratiirk. — Besides the references in this art. see the 
'lebrew Archaeologies of Benzmger and Nowack, and the 
itcraturc in Hastings’ OB, s.v ' Aiuynting.' See also Jacob at 
Bethel by A. Smythe Palmer (1899), pt m., ‘ The Anointing,' 
with some references to literature given there 

Mohkis Jastrow, Jr. 

ANSELM OF CANTERBURY.- 

i. Life.—Anselm was born of noble parents at Aosta (not 
Iressan) in 1033. After a sheltered youth spent in study, on 
the death of his mother he crossed the Alps, and after three 

rs of wandering settled in 1059 at the abbc.\ of Bee in Nor- 

udy, newly founded (1039) by the saintly Ilerlwin. There 

lfranc was then at the zenith of his fame as a teacher. In 
1060, on the death of his father, Anselm took the cowl, and 
when Lanfranc removed to Caen (1063), Anselm was elected 
his successor as prior. The fame of Bee as a school grew 
reater still. Anselm’s genius as a teacher was remarkable; 
is gentle methods mark an epoch in pedagogics (Bee esp. 
Eadmer, Vita, i. cc. 10, 11, 22). On the death of Herlwin (Aug. 
1078) the reluctant Anselm was appointed abbot. One result of 
tins election was of far-reaching consequences. Bee had been 
endowed with vast estates in England, and Anselm’s journeys 
in their interest brought him into touch with both the Con¬ 
queror and William n. t and endeared him to the whole nation. 
On the death of Lanfranc (May 28, 1089) all men looked to 
Anselm as his successor. But Rufus, whOBe settled principle 
was the spoliation of the Church by keeping seeB vacant and 
claiming their revenues, refused to appoint a new archbishop. 
In 1093 the king fell ill at Gloucester, and in one of his 
spasms of remorse sent for Anselm, and after Borne delay 
appointed him archbishop (March 6,1093). To procure Anselm’s 
acceptance violence was almost necessary, hut once nominated, 
the ‘ furious bull,’ already repentant of his penitence, discovered 
that the ‘weak old sheep' (Ead. Hist. Mov. [HU] 36) was more 
than his match. Anselm insisted on the restitution to Canter¬ 
bury of all its estates, and on the recognition of Urban il. 
(already recognized in Normandy) as the true pope. To thiB 
last William II., who had taken advantage of an anti-pope 
(Clement in.) to seize Peter’B pence for himself, was driven to 
verbal consent by Anselm’s Lhreat of retiring to Bee. At last 
Anselm was enthroned (25th Sept. 1093), doing homage for his 
temporalities, a matter of interest in view of later disputes. 

The question of the recognition of Urban was, however, not 
really settled, and in 1095, William, angered by Anselm's in¬ 
sistence on his own reformation, as well as by his omission to 
give bribes, once more refused to acknowledge Urban. ‘No 
man,’ he said, ‘ may acknowledge a pope in England without 
my leave. To challenge my power in this is to deprive me of uiy 
crown ’ (Ead. IIN 63). All that Anselm could obtain was the 
reference of this to a Great Council held at Rockingham 
(Feb. 25, Eadmer, Vita, ii. 16; or Marcii 11, Eadmer, //N 53). 
There, in spite of the defection of the bishops, who were all, with 
the exception of Gundulph of Rochester, ‘ king’s men,’ Anselm 
virtually won, chiefly through the support given him by the 
barons ( 1096 ). 

On the outbreak of other disputes, and the impossibility 
of obtaining any reformation, Anselm appealed to Rome—a pro¬ 
cedure &s yet unheard of in England (Oct. 1097). His journey 
thither was, however, useless, and after two years he left, 

‘ having obtained nought of judgment or of advice’ {US 114). 
Urban, in fact, had troubles enough of his own, and his pre¬ 
lates (Ead. HU ill.; ct. Will. Malm. (Vest. Pont. 34) seem to have 
been won over bj William’s gold. But the two years were not 
lost, for during the summer heat Anselm finished at Bchiavi 
(modern Liberi), in the Alban mountains, his Cur Deus llomo. 
At Urban’s request he also attended the Council of Ban (Oct. 
1098), and vindicated before the Greeks the Latin doctrine of 
the Procession of the Holy Spirit. From Rome Anselm, re¬ 
fused admission to England, retired to Lyons, but on the death 
of Rufus (Aug. 2, 1100) was summoned back to England by 
Henry l. To his influence, in fact, Henry owed his crown m his 
struggle with his brother Robert. A new dispute on the sub¬ 
ject of lay investitures soon broke out. In England this was 
undoubtedly an innovation on Anselm's part on the ‘ customs.' 
In reality it was a part of the great conflict on the matter 
on the Continent, first started by Hildebrand, which after a 
struggle of 66 years, in which 60 battles were fought, was 
settled at last by the compromise of Worms (Sept. 23, 1122). 
After many attempts on the part of Henry to win over pope 
Paschal n., Anselm Journeyed once more to Rome to defend his 
own views. He was forbidden by Henry to return to England 
(Christmas, 1103). For eighteen months he lived in banish¬ 
ment at Lyons, but on his preparing to excommunicate Henry, 
the king, influenced by his English queen, Kadgyth or Maud 
(whoHe marriage was due to AnsUm), gave way, and on August 
1, 1107, a compromise was agreed to, virtually a victory for 
Anselm {IIN 186). 

Before the peace was made, Anselm had returned to England 
(Aug. J106), and was received with enthusiasm by king and 
people. But he had come home to die. For six months he 
gradually faded away, kept alive by his desire to write a 
treatise on the origin of the soul. On Wednesday, April 21, 
1109, he fell asleep. His canonization, a suit for which was 
begun by Becket in 1163 (Hist. Becket, R.8., v. 86), was deferred, 
through the troubles over Becket’s murder, until 1494 (Wilkins, 
Conc.m 64J). By one of the ironies of history, it was then the 
work of the profligate pope Alexander vx. But Anselm had al- 
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ready been enrolled by a greater than Alexander among the im¬ 
mortals (Dante, Par. xii., last lines). His (east day is April 21 
( Acta Sand., s.v.). 

2. Character and place in history.—In character 
Anselm was a true saint, whose mingled sanctity 
and sagacity, gentleness and firmness, tenderness 
and austerity, acted as a charm on all who came 
under his influence, from the rudest brigands (Lad. 
JIN 89), the Conqueror ( Vita , i. 31), and Duke 
Roger’s Apulian Saracens included (Vita, ii. 33), to 
the most obstinate novice ( Vita, i. 10 ) or the pious 
saint. lie possessed that personal magnetism in¬ 
variably associated m the M lddle Ages with miracu¬ 
lous gifts (Eadmer, Descript . Miraculorum (R.S.), 
425 ff.). IIis unfeigned humility in all circum¬ 
stances was the natural result of that mystical 
detachment which gives abiding interest to his 
writings. 

Anselm’s place in the ecclesiastical history of 
England cannot he exaggerated. Hitherto Eng¬ 
land had been but loosely connected with Rome, 
and as a Church had possessed her own customs 
and a considerable degree of independence. This 
independence the Conqueror was prepared to con¬ 
tinue, as we see from his famous letter of 1076, in 
reply to Hildebrand (Freeman, Norman Conquest, 
iv. 433). The Conqueror insisted on the complete 
subordination of Church to State; the modern congi! 
d'rtire. was with him the invariable rule. The 
powers of convocation were limited by his pleasure ; 
papal letters could not he received unless they had 
first obtained his sanction (ef. Eadmer, HN i. 9). 
That William I.’s successors could not maintain 
his position was due to the stand taken hv Anselm. 
This Italian of Aosta, by the force of Iris piety, 
character, and learning, succeeded in imposing upon 
the English Church the ideals of Hildebrand, and 
bringing the Church in England into close relation 
with the Church abroad. In many aspects the 
Reformation was but the rude undoing of his work 
and a return by tin* Tudors to the policy main¬ 
tained by the Conqueror. 

3 . Writings and place as a thinker and theo¬ 
logian. —Anselm’s writings may be classified as 
follow's:— 

(i.) Four books of EPISTLES .— These letters 
(over 400 in all) are proof of a wide correspondence, 
and of the singular regard in which Anselm was 
held as a director of souls by all sorts and classes. 
While of value for the details of his life, and for 
their revelation of his character, there is scarcely a 
reference in them to the stirring events of the day— 
anothei sign of his philosophic detachment of soul. 

(ii.) Devotional and Hour a to nr.— Of these 
the most important, are his Orationes (Migne, PL 
clviii. 85511.) and !\leditationes (ib. 710ff.). This 
last has singular charm ; Anselm’s mystic com¬ 
muning with his own soul breathing throughout a 
>assionate love for Christ (cf. Med. xii. and xiii., 
>oth worth reading). 

(iii.) Poetical. —That he wrote certain hymns 
for canonical hours may he reasonably accepted. 
Much also may he said for assigning to him the 
Mariale, a poem in honour of the Virgin some¬ 
times attributed to St. Bernard, and commonly 
known as the Prayer of St. Casimir of Poland 
(Rigg. Anselm , 97-103; first published in full by 
liagey, Lund. 1888). Ilut neither in the Carmen 
de Contemptn Mundi (Migne, PL clviii. 687 ff.), 
with its amazing indifference to quantities, nor in 
several rude poems on the Virgin attributed to 
him (ib. 1055 11'.), is there any evidence of his 
authorship save some late and vague traditions. 
That he had the Italian’s passion for the Virgin 
is, however, clear from his Orationes (cf. Rigg, 
46-GO; Migne, PL clviii. 942ff.). 

(iv.) Theological and philosophical.— Of 
these the most important are— 


(a) Monologion de Divinitatis Essentia. —In this 
work, w ritten about 1070, when still prior at Bee 
(Epp. iv. 103), he gives the famous so-called a priori 
proof of the existence of God which has thence found 
its w ay into most theological treatises. It is really 
an application of the Platonic Ideas to the demon¬ 
stration of Christian doctrine by a logical ascent 
from the particular to the universal. In 1 he world 
of experience we are confronted by transitory im¬ 
perfect phenomena which inevitably lead the mind 
upward toward an eternal necessary perfect Being. 
Our recognition of goodness, for instance, in pheno¬ 
mena, drives us to believe in a supreme nature that 
is good per sc, and which must be the iinal causa 
causans, the supreme objective reality in whom 
our * ideas ’ inhere. Thus the existence of God is 
implicit in ordinary experience. 

The cntlnism of this argument, which rests on certain Realistic 
presuppositions, would take us too far into philosophical dis¬ 
cussions. Rut we may point out here a criticism that applies 
to all Anselm’s works—his extreme anxiety to satisfy reason 
(‘credo ut inielltgam,’ Proslug. c. 1 fin.; cf. Cvr Deus, 1 . 25, 
last, answer of Boho). Anselm In this is akin, though with a 
difference, to Abelard rather than Bernard (see Abblard, p. 14, 
for further discussion of this). He attempts to establish on 
rational grounds not merely the Trinity, hut also the Incarna¬ 
tion ; hut all knowledge, he holds, must rest on faith. 

(b) The Proslog ion, so called because it is in the 
form of an address to God, is an extension of the 
a priori argument to an attempt to prove the 
existence of God by a single deductive argument, 
instead of, as in the Monologion , by a long in¬ 
ductive chain. The fool’s very denial of God, he 
argues, involves the idea of God, and of this idea 
existence is a necessary part. In otliei words, 
thought leads by an inherent necessity to the 
postulate of the Absolute, an argument substan¬ 
tially the same as that employed 600 yeuis later 
by Descartes. To this reasoning Count Gaumlo 
(t a. 1083), a monk of Mai 111011 tier, replied in his 
Liber pro Jnsipiente or Apology for a hud (printed 
in Migne, clviii. 242-8) that the idea of the fabled 
Isles of the Blest does not posit their existence 
(c. 6 ). Anselm replied briefly m Ids Liber Apalo- 
getieus that there is all the difference bet ween the 
idea of the Summnm Cogitabile, or eternal neces¬ 
sary idea, and any particular empirical idea of 
things which had a beginning, and will have an 
end (c. 9); contingent existence as such contradicts 
the idea of the Summum Cogitabile, which cannot 
be conceived save as existing. 

The after history of those ontological arguments of Anselm 
belongs to the history of philosophy. They were too Platonic to 
be accepted by the Aristotelian schoolmen, with the exception of 
Duijh Scotus (I. Sent. 1). 11 . 2 ii.), but have found their way in 
various forms into the systems of Descartes. Npino/ji, Leibniz, 
and Ilegol. Their most effective critic is Kant (/’ure Reason, 
i. (2) ii. (2) iii. (4)). Anselm’s obligations to Augustine are also 
most clear (r.g. de Tnn. viii. c. 3). 

(c) de Fide Trinitatis, an answer to Roscellin’s 
denial of universal^ as ‘empty words,’ was com¬ 
posed in 1098 at Scliiavi. Roscellin’s denial led 
nim practically to the choice between Sabelhanism 
and Tritheisin ; for the Trinity is itself a universal 
in respect of its comprehension therein of a three¬ 
fold personality. Anselm meets Roscellin’s monism 
by pointing out that it is a fallacy to suppose the 
universal and the individual to be repugnant inter 
sc. Those who care for ingenious similitudes to 
the doctrine of the Trinity will liinl, in words that 
remind us of the Athanasian Creed, a parallel 
between a ‘ fountain, river, and lake,’ eaeh of 
which may he called the Nile (e. 8). 

(d) To one great doctrine of the modern Roman 
Church Anselm gave a powerful impulse in his de. 
Conce.ptu Virgin ah. In this work (c. 18), as well 
as in the Cur Deus (ii. 16), he argued for the eon- 
gruity of the entire sanctification of the Virgin 
before she conceived of the Holy Ghost. Between 
this and the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep¬ 
tion there is hut a Htep, which he himself may 
have taken in his last thought (see the tractate of 
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his nephew on the matter, Migne, PL clix. 302 ff.). 
According to Mansi (xxv. 829), Anselm inaugurated 
in England the Eeast of the Immaculate Concep¬ 
tion (cf. Ragey, li. 243-7). In this treatise (cc. 
25-28) Anselm defends most rigorously the damna¬ 
tion of all unbaptized children—a logical deduc¬ 
tion from his views on original sin. 

(e) de Veritate , a short work which reminds the 
student of Malebranehe. Truth is the accurate per¬ 
ception of the archetypal ideas in the mind of God. 

\f) de Libero Arbdrio. — Mere freedom is not 
the power of choosing between alternatives, but of 
persevering in righteousness for its own sake 
(c. 13)—a doctrine afterwards more fully developed 
in Kant’s Mctaphysic of Ethics. It is of import¬ 
ance to notice that Anselm points out that 
original sin need not involve total depravity. 
Man is still left in possession of an impaired hut 
real ‘ natural ’ freedom (c. 3) and the power of will 
to govern motives (cc. 5, 6 ). 

{<f) Cur Dr.us llama (begun in 1094, finished in 
1098).—In this most important of his works, which 
marks an epoch in the development of doctrines 
of the Atonement, Anselm destroyed once for all 
(i. 7 ) the old conception of a ransom paid to the 
devil. [This theory, propounded by Origcn (in 
Matt. xvi. 8 , ed. Lommatzsch, iv. 27) was developed 
by Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, and Augustine 
( de. Lib. Arbit. iii. 10), and dominated the Church 
from Gregory the Great to Anselm. ] In place of this 
he substitutes a conflict between the goodness and 
justice of God, familiar in all forensic ideas of the 
Atonement, and which reminds the student of 
Roman doctrines of Use maje.sU. The defects of 
this theory (which inay he described in brief as 
the interpretation of the relationship between God 
and man in terms of the Roman law familiar to 
Anselm — of Teutonic law Anselm would know 
nothing'—), in addition to its tendency to destroy, as 
in much current theology, the essential ethical 
unity of the Godhead, lie in the essential opposi¬ 
tion between God and the external world which it 
posits, leading to the idea of arbitrariness on the 
part of God, and the absence on the part of the 
individual of his own personality as an essential 
factor. This last, we may remark, is a common 
defect of scholastic Realism. The immanence of 
(rod can find no place, and the Pauline mystical 
conception of union with the Risen Christ {Rom. 
vi. esp. v. 5) is left out of consideration. This is 
the more remarkable, inasmuch as the Pauline idea 
would have appealed strongly to Anselm’s cast of 
thought, if he could have freed himself from 
juridical bondage. But instead we have the super¬ 
abundant payment by Christ, the substituted sin¬ 
less God-man, of a debt due from man to the justice 
of God (i. 12, 23), which debt man, by reason of liis 
original sin, cannot discharge. Tiie keynote of 
the treatise is thus the paradox ‘ man must, man 
cannot ’ (ii. 0 : ‘quain satisfaefcionem nec potest 
facere nisi Deus, nec debet nisi homo; necesse 
est ut earn faciat Deus Homo’). Anselm’s theory 
of the Incarnation in this treatise is far from 
satisfactory. In his anxiety to avoid conceptions 
now known as kenotic, he limits the sufferings of 
Christ to His human nature (i. 8 : ‘ Divinam 
naturam asscrimus impassibilem ’). The digression 
on the restoration from among men of the number 
of the angels who have fallen (cc. 16-19) is char¬ 
acter! sti cal 1 y m edneval. 

(h) de Processione Spiritus Sancti. —This great 
work, the outlines of which were given at Bari 
and completed shortly before his death, moves in 
the main on lines traced out by St. Augustine’s 
de Trinitate. The unity of God is absolute save 
so far as limited by itis threefold Personality. 
The procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son 
(‘Fihoque’) is more consonant with this absolute 


unity than the Greek doctrine, which rends the 
co-inhesion in the unity of the Godhead of the 
Three Persons (see esp. e. 29). 

Litkr.aturr. — (1) Life of a nselm : We are primarily 
dependent on his Letters (in Migne, PL, see below) and his 
secretary Eadmer’s llistoria Novorum and de Vita A nselmi, 
two most conscientious records (best ed. by Martin Rule in 
Roll's Series, 1884, to which all references ha\e been given; 
also in Migne, PL). Of other sources, William of Malmes¬ 
bury, de Gest. Pontif (R.M ), and Oidericus Vitalis, Hist. 
Each*, (ed. Le I'revost, Paris, 1838-56), are of most value. 
Of modern lives, the best by far is that of J. M. Rigg, Anselm 
of Canterbury (1896), especially valuable for the philosophy; 
Martin Rule’s St. Anselm (2 vols. 1883 )ih a good storehouse 
of facts, far from judicial in tone. Freeman has dealt at 
length with Anselm in his Norman Conquest, and more fully 
in his William ltvfus. For the general reader, who is in¬ 
different to Anselm’s position as a theologiun, Dean Church, 
St. Anselm (1st ed. 1873, often reprinted^, may be commended 
Of foreign works the best perhaps is Ch. de Reinusat, Si 
Ansehne (2nd ed 1868). Ragey’s Eadmer (1892) and S. Anselme 
(1877, ami abridged ed. 1891) are also of service. The Life 
of Anselm by Dean Hook, Archbishops (1860- 7G), is a valueless 
Erastian caricature. Dean Stephens’ account, English Church, 
vol. 2(1901), is judicious and sympathetic. 

(2) EDITIONS -Tho firBt complete edition was that of Ger- 
berou (Paris, 1721), Rlill often quoted. The earliest dated 
printed eil would appear to be at Nuremberg, 1491. All editions, 
save for Kadmer (see above), are now superseded by that of 
Migne (1863), PIj olviii. and clix., including Eodmer and many 
spurious works. There are many reprints of the Cur Drus 
Homo 

(3) REVIEWS of the philosophy of AiiRclm are many. The 
student should consult Ueberweg, etc. Attention may also be 
drawn to Cremers contention that Anselm owed much to 
Teutonic law conceptions as distinct from Roman. .See Cremer, 
SK, 1880,759. On the other side Loots, Dogmengeschichte, 273 n.; 
Harnack, History of Dogma, in. 342, n. 2. 

H. B. Workman. 

ANTEDILUVIANS.—Tho term ‘antediluvian’ 
(Lat. ante ddvnum) was formerly applied to men 
or races who lived before the Flood, the latter 
being regarded as a Deluge universal in extent, and 
destroying all men excepting Noah and his family. 
But the term also came to be used by some ethno¬ 
logists to describe certain races which were believed 
to have survived the Deluge, the latter being 
supposed by them to be concerned only with a 
single race of men, those descended from Adam. 
This pre-Adamite theory, as it was called, found 
many advocates during last century. Thus 
George Gatlin referred the American Indian tribes 
to an antediluvian genus or family called An- 
throjms Amcnranus (O-kee-pa, London, 1866; for 
a later exponent of this view, see Alex. Winehell’s 
Pre-Adamites, Boston, 1880). Now that the belief 
in a universal Deluge has been generally given up, 
the name ‘ antediluvian’ has come to have a liter¬ 
ary, or it may he a mythological, rather than an 
ethnological significance. The purpose, then, of 
this article will be to inquire into, and to some 
extent compare, the beliefs of various nations con¬ 
cerning those who lived before the great Deluge, 
especially where that event has come to be part 
of a definite traditional belief. 

I. The Bible antediluvians. —(«) The traditions of 
J (and secondary elements [J*]). —Man is moulded 
out of the dust of the ground, and becomes a living 
being by the inspiration of the breath of d ah wen 
(Gn 2 7 ); woman is made out of a rib taken from the 
first man while he slept (2 21 - **). He lives at first on 
the fruit of the garden ( 2 16 ), in the simple innocence 
of childhood ( 2 W ). He learns sexual knowledge as 
a consequence of disobedience, and his sense of 
shame sets him to provide a form of dress (3 7 ) 
much like what is still used by the pigmy women 
of the African Ituri Forest. On his expulsion from 
Eden this is exchanged for clothes of skin, imply¬ 
ing the slaughter of animals (v. 21 ). Their use for 
sacrifice from this point is implied in the story of 
Cain and Abel (Gn 4 J*), though the staple food is 
still vegetables and cereals, which can be obtained 
only through hard labour —in evident contrast to 
the fruit of the garden produced by Divine agency 
(3 17 ’ 1B ). A more important result of the Fall is 
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that- man becomes mortal (3 19 ; cf. Ito5 12 , 1 Co 15 21 ). 
On the other hand, (J B ) seems to imply that 
man was naturally mortal, and that immortality 
could be acquired ; but this passage does not accord 
with 3 s * J7 , which speaks only of one forbidden tree, 
and is probably a separate tradition incoiporated 
with J (see Oxf. Hex ., ad loc.). 

The primitive industries are tillage (3 19 ), and also 
pasturage (4 2 8 J*). According to J, pasturage and 
the nomad life were first introduced by Jabal, the 
son of Larnech (v. 20 ). The same generation wit¬ 
nessed the invention of musical instruments, and 
the art of smelting brass and iron (vv. 21 -®). The 
art of building, on the other hand, is primitive, the 
first to build a city being Cain (v. 17 ). 

The attitude of the antediluvians towards 
religion and morality is more difficult to de¬ 
termine, and here again differences between J and 
J B , and even between different sections of J B , show 
themselves. The statement that in the time of 
Enoch men began to call on the name of Jahweh 
(4 2<5 J") is hardly consistent with the story of Cain 
and Abel (J"). 4 lb is too ambiguous to help u 
much. The story of the origin of the Ncphilim frori 
the unnatural union of the ‘ sons of God ’ and the 
daughters of men (6 1 - 2 - 4 ), in its present connexion 
with 6 8 * 6 ‘ 8 , appears to be a reason for the de 
pravity and violence which were the cause of the 
Deluge. But it is at least possible that this story 
was originally quite independent of the Deluge 
story, and that the latter belongs to a later cycle 
of traditions (J 1 ), inconsistent, as it obviously is, 
with 4*°- 21 (see Oxf. Hex. and art. Deluge). If so, 
the term ‘antediluvian* is not strictly applicable 
so far as .1, as distinguished from J B , is concerned. 

The names of the antediluvians according to J 
( + J B ) are Adam, Seth, Enosh (4 2C - 20 J B ), Cain, 
(Abel), Enoch, Irad, Mehujael, Methushael, Larnech 
(Adah and Zillah), Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal-Cain 
(4 16b * 24 J). Of these Abel dies childless ; Adah and 
Zillah are the wives of Larnech; Jabal, Jubal, 
and Tubal-Cain are Lamech’s three sons. The rest 
appear in two genealogical lines, (1) Adam—Enosh, 
(2) Cain (the elder son of Adam)—Larnech, who is 
the seventh in the line. 

(b) The antediluvians of P. —The first were made 
out of nothing by a direct fiat of God, in God’s 
image and after His likeness, male and female 
simultaneously (Gn l 20 - 27 5 2 ); were appointed the 
lords of creation (l 2 *- *); and were vegetarians till 
after the Deluge (l 38 9*). The names of the ante¬ 
diluvians are given in one line only (Gn 5). Their 
relation with those of J can best be seen by the 
following table: 

P (6) J» (4“ 28) j 

Adam Adam (Adam) 

Seth Seth 

Enosh Enosh 

4(1818) 

Cain (pp) 

—Enoch 
Irad (Try) 


Methushelnh (ntanD) 

Larnech 

Noah 


-Mehujael (^N’lriD, 
W'riD) 

Methushael^NrWD) 

Larnech 


A comparison of these lists makes it evident 
that P has combined the two lists of J (+ J"), merely 
transposing the names of Mahalalel and Enoch. 
The changes in the form of the names are no more 
than we find in other parallel lists, and were pro¬ 
bably due originally to copyists’ errors. P has 
ignored the tradition that Cain was a son of Adam. 
Of these antediluvians, Seth is described as be¬ 
gotten in Adam’s likeness and his image, imply¬ 
ing that the Divine nature of Adam is reproduced 
in his offspring (5 8 , cf. 5 1 ). Of Enoch it is said that 
he * walked with God : and was not; for God took 


him’ (5 s4 ), meaning probably that he was translated 
(for the first phrase cf. 6 9 , where it is used of 
Noah). From this it has been inferred that there 
is a hint of the translation of Noah comparable to 
that of Sitnapisti in the Sumerian Deluge story 
(see Deluge). 

There is no trace given of the progress of civili¬ 
zation, or any suggestion of a physical difference 
before and after the Deluge, except that the age 
of man, which, but for Enoch, had been on an 
average about 900 years, began to decline rapidly. 

2. The Babylonian antediluvians [see Fragin. of 
Berosus in Kus. (Migne, 1857) Chron. Bk. I. ch. 
i. (2); Driver’s Gen. m loc.]. Berossus agrees with 
Pin giving (1) 10 antediluvians, and (2) these in 
one line. (3) Some writers, especially Hommel 
and Sayce, have found a further agreement in the 
meaning of some of the names occupying the sami 
place in the two records. Thus, in their opinion, 
A melon = Bab. amilu = ‘ man ’ = Enosh (emu), and 
Ammcnon = Bab. ummdnu = * artificer’= Kenan 
(trp) ‘smith.’ A more probable identification is 
that of Evedoracus or Edoranchus with Enoch. 
Kvedorucus is believed to be another form of En- 
meduranki, a legendary king of Sippar, a town 
sacred to the sun-god. This god called Evedoracus 
to intercourse with himself, taught him secrets of 
earth and heaven, and instructed him in divina¬ 
tion, and thus he became the mythical ancestor of 
diviners. This identification is confirmed by the 
305 years of Enoch’s hie, which, though having no 
paiallel m Berossus, appear to have some con¬ 
nexion with the 305 days of the solar year. (4) A 
further point of contact lies in the fact that the 
sum of the reigns of the Babylonian antediluvians 
amounts to 432,000 years, tf a soss (a period of 
5 years) be substituted for a week in the Bible 
record, the peiiod before the Deluge in the latter, 
1650 years, will agree with the Babylonian (see 
Oppert, art. ‘ Chronology ’ in JE; Driver, Genesis, 

pp. 78-81). 

On the other hand, it is difficult to reconcile this 
probable connexion of Berossus and P with the 
obvious derivation of the latter from J (+J B ). 
The difficulty may be got over on the supposition 
that P indeed took his list of names from J ( +J B ), 
and altered the position of Enoch to agree with 
that in the list of Bab. antediluvians; that the 
agreement of the number 10, if it existed in the 
Babylonian traditions of P’s time, was a fortunate 
coincidence ; and, further, that P derived his date 
of the world’s histoiy from a Babylonian tradition, 
dividing the time among the antediluvians accord- 
ng to a method of his own. It must be admitted 
that apart from Enoch the identifications of names 
are ingenious rather than convincing. It must 
also be borne in mind that Berossus may very piob- 
ably have himself departed from ancient Baby¬ 
lonian tradition by substituting a soss for a week, 
and possibly even the number 10 for an earlier 7. 
The translation of the 7th antediluvian, Enoch, 
Gn S 24 (like that of Sitnapisti, the Sumerian Deluge 
hero), suggests the possibility that according to 
ancient tradition there were only 7 antediluvians, 
the last being Enoch = Larnech = Noahs Sitnapisti. 

3. Antediluvians in the mythological systems of 
other races.—It is not necessary to say much 
concerning these. It may suffice to remark that, 
whereas among Semitic peoples the antediluvians 
are, if indeed somew'hat super-normal, at least 
human beings, among many other races they are 
described as more or less abnormal, and not in¬ 
frequently as monsters, and that the purpose of 
the Deluge was to do away with them. Thus the 
antediluvians of a Tibetan legend were ape-like 
creatures (Andree, Die Flutsagen , § 6). In a Fiji 
legend two races were destroyed by the Deluge, 
»ne consisting of women only, the other of men 
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with dogs’ tails (Andree, § 37). The Quiche Indians 
of Guatemala have a curious story connected with 
the origin of the uibe. Men were first made of 
clav, but they had neither speech nor intelligence, 
ana were destroyed by a flood of water. Then the 
gods made another race, the men of wood and the 
women of resin. These could speak, but only in a 
senseless fashion, and were destroyed by a storm 
of burning resin and an earthquake, except a lew 
who became wild asses. The third time men were 
made of white and yellow maize, and were so 
perfect that the gods themselves were afraid of 
them. They therefore took away some of their 
higher qualities, and they became normal men 
(Andree, § 73). See, further, Deluge. 

Literature.— See the literature at Del, non and Asia op tui 
World ; also the Commentaries on the early chapters of Genesis, 
esp. S. R. Driver, The Book of Genesis (London, 1904), Introd. 

B xxxi ff. ; A. Dillmann, Genesis (Eng. tr., Edin. 1897); F. 

elitzsch, Hew Com. on Genesis ( Eng. tr., Edin. 1888-9); M. M. 
Kalisch, Genesis (new ed., London, 1879); C. J. Ball, * The Hook 
of Genesis * in SBOT (London, 1896); G. W. Wade, The Book of 
Genesis (London, 1896) ; T. K. Cheyne, Traditions and Beliefs 
of Ancient Israel (London, 1907); H. G. Mitchell, The World 
before Abraham (London, 1901), A. R. Gordon, The Early 
IVaditions of Genesis (Edin. 1908); A. H. Sayce, ‘The Ante¬ 
diluvian Patriarchs’ in ExpT, vol. x. (1899) p. 352 f. 

F. H. Woods. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

[K. Munro], 

Definition and scope .—Anthropology (‘the science 
of mun,’irom ApOpunros, ‘man,’ and \6yos, ‘discourse’), 
in the modern acceptation of the term, treats more 
particularly of man’s origin and place in the animal 
kingdom ; his development as an individual (On¬ 
togeny) and as a race (Phylogeny); the physical 
and mental changes he has undergone during his 
career on the globe; his new departure in the 
organic world as an implement-using animal ; and 
finally, the development of articulate speech and the 
principles of religion, ethics, altruism, and soci¬ 
ology, which, at the present time, constitute the 
great landmarks of human civilization. The claims 
of Anthropology to be recognized as a separate 
science were for some time successfully opposed on 
the ground that the phenomena bearing on the 
history of mankind were already fully dealt with 
under the sciences of Biology, Anatomy, Physi¬ 
ology, Psychology, Theology, Ethics, Philology, 
Ethnology, etc. But (lie startling discoveries 
made in the collateral sciences of Geology, Palm- 
ontology, and pre-historic Archaeology, about the 
beginning of the second half of last century, 
which culminated shortly after the publication of 
Darwin’s Origin ofi Species (1859) in the general 
acceptance by scientific men of the theory of 
organic evolution, conclusively proved that there 
were ample materials in this new field of research 
which were by no means covered by any of these 
sciences. While, therefore, Anthropology may be 
justly regarded as comprising all the elements of a 
comprehensive monograph on mankind—all that 
they are, or have been, or have done, since their 
generic founder came into existence—, practically 
it is restricted to an investigation of the earlier 
stages of humanity, leaving the details of its 
later phases to be worked out by these other 
sciences, on the principle of the division of labour. 
But, even after this limitation of the scope of 
Anthropology, its remaining materials, which are 
rapidly increasing in number and variety, present 
a greater attraction to the philosophic mind than 
those of any other department of speculative 
knowledge, because they are so impregnated with 
human interest that it is felt as if they were data 
intimately affecting one’s own origin and pedigree. 

In order to present a brief but reasoned summary 
of the conclusions to be derived from a study of so 
fascinating a science, it becomes almost necessary 
vol. I.—36 


to arrange its scattered materials along certain 
well-defined lines of investigation, which may be 
thus categorically stated : (1) Man’s physical char¬ 
acteristics ; (2) his fossil remains; (3) his handi¬ 
craft products; (4) his mental superiority over 
other animals; (5) his social evolution; (6) and 
lastly, some concluding remarks. 

I. Man’s physical characteristics.—So long 
as the Hominidce were believed to occupy a higher 
platform in the organic world than other animals, 
in virtue of specially created endowments, no one 
apparently thought of looking for evidence of their 
origin and history in the onscure vistas of pre¬ 
historic times. The long-cherished traditions and 
myths which had gathered around the problem 
left little room for any other hypothesis than that 
man’s appearance on the field of life, as a fully 
equipped human being, was the last and crowning 
achievement of a long series of creative fiats 
which brought the present world-drama into exist¬ 
ence. But to eliminate man altogether from the 
processes of organic evolution is not only an un¬ 
warranted assumption, but is unsupported by any 
evidence that can be characterized as scientific. 
No fair-minded person who is conversant with the 
close anatomical and physiological resemblances 
between the structural details of man and those 
of the anthropoid apes—every bone, muscle, nerve, 
and blood-vessel being virtually the same—and 
the striking analogy between the complex mech¬ 
anism of their organs of sense, can seriously deny 
their community of descent, at least from the 
purely physical aspect of the subject. 

But even the acceptance of the so-called orthodox 
view, viz. that a male and female were originally 
specially created, from whom all the present 
varieties of mankind have descended, would by no 
means get rid of the evolution theory. For, since 
Huxley’s time, it has generally been admitted 
that the gulf between civilized and savage man is 
wider than that between the savage and the highest 
ane. If, therefore, the ancestors of the white-, 
black-, and red-skinned people of to-day were 
originally one undivided stock, why should it he 
regarded as improbable that that primitive stock 
itself was a branch of an older stern which included 
also the ancestors of the anthropoid apes of to-day T 
The causes of variation which evolved the typical 
Negrito and Caucasian from one common ancestor 
were quite adequate to evolve that ancestor from 
the anthropoid stock in the Tertiary period. 

The striking analogy between the bodily struc¬ 
ture of man and that of the nearest of the anthro¬ 
poid apes becomes still more apparent when we 
consider the phenomena of the foctal life of animals. 
Not only does the human embryo start from an 
ovule similar to, and indistinguishable from, that 
of many other animals, but its subsequent changes 
follow on precisely the same lines. All the homo¬ 
logous organs in full grown animals, as the wing of 
a bird, the flipper of a seal, and the hand of man, 
are developed from the same fundamental parts of 
the embryo. 

'It is,’ says Professor Huxley (Collected Essays, vol. vii. p. 
92), ‘only quite in the later stages of development, that the 
young human being presents marked differences from the young 
ape, while the latter departs as much from the dog in its 
development as the man does. 

Startling as the last assertion may appear to he, it is 
demonstrably true, and it alone appears to me sufficient to 
place beyond all doubt the structural unity ot man with the 
rest of the animal world, and more particularly and closely with 
the apes.’ 

The illustrious von Baer, who first directed 
special attention to the importance of embryology, 
formulated a law to the efl’oct that structural dif¬ 
ferentiation in fa^tal development was from a 
general to a special type. Haeckel, looking at the 
same phenomena from a different standpoint, came 
to the conclusion that the development of the 
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individual is a recapitulation of the historic evolu¬ 
tion of the race. If this astounding generalization 
be true, the study of embryology should supply 
the anthropologist with a method of reaching the 
goal of hiH inquiry, by making the progressive 
stages of man’s development the subject of experi¬ 
mental illustrations within the precincts of the 
laboratory. .But, until greater progress is made in 
this special branch of morphological research, we 
have few data to guide us m forming precise con¬ 
clusions on the subject. Meantime, it may be 
remarked that, if embryology is as conservative of 
energy as other organic processes, it would be 
expected that, in course of passing through a 
series of progressive increments, some of the minor 
links would ultimately drop out altogether. Nature 
is full of short cuts. As a parallel instance in 
ordinary life may be cited the instinct which leads 
the common honey-bee to fix always on a hex¬ 
agonal cell instead of the simpler globular form 
used by the humble bee. Here we have an act of 
practical intelligence which must have been origin¬ 
ally acquired through the ordinary processes of 
natural selection, but which is now directly trans¬ 
mitted through heredity—thus altogether skipping 
over its intermediate evolutionary stages. 

The theory of man’s descent from the lower 
animals is also greatly strengthened by a number 
of vestigial, or so-called rudimentary, organs de¬ 
scribed by anatomists as being normally present, 
or occasionally to be met with, in the human 
body. Such organs as canine teeth, the coccyx, 
inter- and supra-eondyloid foramina of the humerus, 
the caecum and appendix vermifomnia, fibrous traces 
of various muscles, etc., are apparently useless 
in the human economy, while their homologues in 
other animals have well-defined functions assigned 
to them. But, indeed, the homological structure 
of the entire human body is utterly inexplicable on 
any other hypothesis. 

‘Thus we can understand,’ writes Mr. Darwin, ‘how it has 
come to pass that man and all other vertebrate animals have 
been constructed on the same general model, whv thej pass 
through the same early stages of development, and why they 
retain certain rudiments in common. Consequently, we ought 
frankly to admit their community of descent; to take any other 
view is to admit that our own structure, and that of all the 
animals around us, is a mere snare to entrap our Judgment. 
This conclusion is greatly strengthened, if we look to the 
members of the whole animal series and consider Lhe evidence 
derived from their affinities or classification, their geographical 
distribution and geological succession ’ (Descent of Alan, p. 26). 

But if the races of mankind are so closely related 
both in structure and mode of development to the 
anthropoid apes, wliat, it may be asked, are the 
essential characters which ditierentiate them from 
the latter ? Mower and Lydekker, in Mammals Liv¬ 
ing and Extinct (p. 740), thus answer the question : 

‘ The distinctions between the llominidce and Simiidxe are 
chieliy relative, being greater size of hrain and of brain-case as 
compared with the facial portion of the skull, smaller develop¬ 
ment of the canine teeth of the males, complete adaptation of 
the structure of the vertebral column to the vertical position, 
greater length of the lower as compared with the upper ex¬ 
tremities, and greater length of the hallux , or great toe, with 
almost complete absence of the power of bringing it in opposi¬ 
tion to the other four toes. The last feature, together with the 
small size of the canine teeth, is perhaps the most marked 
and easily defined distinction that can be drawn between the 
two groups.’ 

Of the above distinctions it will be seen, from 
various passages in this article, that we have 
assigned the chief place to the erect attitude, 
because its attainment was the means of setting 
free the fore-limbs for the development of their 
higher functions as tool-making organs, which 
constitute the true starting-point of humanity. 
Throughout the animal kingdom there are many 
morphological changes which strike one as remark¬ 
able instances of the adaptation of special means 
to special cndH, such, for example, as the evolution 
of the fore-limbs into tins and wingR so as to make 
them suitable for locomotion in the different media 


of water and air. But nature's operations will be 
searched in vain for a series of phenomena com¬ 
parable to those which ushered man on the field of 
life as a skilled craftsman. The preliminary step 
in this great event was the attainment of the erect 
attitude which to this day distinguishes him from 
all other vertebrates. This divergence from the 
pithecoid group of animals took place sometime in 
the Tertiary period, and was finally completed by 
the adjustment, of certain muscles and bones so as 
to balance the upper part of the body on the spinal 
column, and facilitate bipedal locomotion, which 
henceforth became man’s normal mode of pro¬ 
gression. 

The organic changes involved in the transforma¬ 
tion from the semi-erect attitude of monkeys to 
that of men cannot be regarded as a very arduous 

I iiece of work ; so that the assumption of bipedal 
ocomotion, and the differentiation of the hands 
and feet, would have been effected in a compara¬ 
tively short period. It was, however, very diff erent 
with mental evolution, as the formation of brain 
Rubslance in response to the progressive stimuli of 
the manipulative organs is a much more elaborate 
process—a process which has no limits, and indeed 
is still in operation. Hence, the time requisite to 
complete tne former, or transition, period in the 
evolution of man is by no means comparable, in 
point of duration, to the long ages which have 
elapsed since he became a tool maker. The evolu¬ 
tionary stages of organic life often run in grooves, 
and may be long or short in proportion to the 
facility afforded by the exciting causes in the 
environment and the benefits conferred by the* 
change. Moreover, it is probable that the attain¬ 
ment of the erect attitude, together with its 
attendant morphological changes, was completed 
within a comparatively small area on the globe, so 
that the chances of finding the fossil remains of a 
typical specimen of the human representative of 
tins early period are extremely small. On the 
other hand, the probability of discovering erect 
beings, with crania in all grades of development, 
from a slightly changed simian type up to that of 
civilized man, is enormously greater, not only 
because of the great length of time since they came 
into existence, but also because of their increased 
numbers and wide distribution on the globe. 
Whatever may have been the precise circumstances 
which induced the first anthropoid animals to 
resort to bipedal locomotion, the perpetuation of 
the habit soon became hereditary ; and it lias con¬ 
tinued ever since to be one of the most distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics of man. 

It will be observed that the angle which the axis 
of the spine of a vertebrate animal makes with the 
axes of its supporting limbs varies from 90° to 
zero. In man alone this angle reaches the vanish¬ 
ing point, because the vertebral axis has actually 
come to coincide with the vertical direction of the 
two lower limbs, which in his case exclusively 
support the body. The erect attitude is thus not 
only peculiar to men, but the ultimate goal of all 
improvements in the advance of verteorate life, 
since the bilateral parts of the body are nicely 
balanced on the spinal column and the two 
posterior limbs. It is, therefore, the most con¬ 
spicuous physiological line of demarcation that 
exists between man and the lower animals. More¬ 
over, it was indirectly the means of profoundly 
affecting the subsequent career of mankind on 
the globe ; for the exclusive appropriation of the 
fore-limbs to manipulative purposes virtually in¬ 
augurated a new phase of existence, in wliicn in¬ 
telligence and mechanical skill became henceforth 
the dominating factors. The co-operation of these 
two factors was the starting-point of the long 
series of inventions and ingenious methods by 
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which mankind have gradually worked out the 
elements of modern civilization and acquired 
dominion over all other animals. 

Linna*us, in his Sy.tte.ma Naturae , described the 
genus Homo as comprising four primary varieties, 
viz. Negro, Mongolian, Caucasian, and American, 
all of which were connected by numerous inter¬ 
mediate forms. To these Blumenbach added the 
Malay, as a fifth variety. On the other hand, 
Cuvier reduced them to three, viz. Caucasian, Mon- 

f 'olian, and Ethiopian,—a classification adhered to 
>y M. Verneau in his Races Humnines . The 
description of these various races of mankind, 
their relation to each other and distribution on the 
globe, form the special domain of Ethnology and 
Ethnography (wli. see). For precise details of the 
anatomical changes consequent on the attainment 
of the erect attitude, readers are also referred to 
special works on the subject (see Memoirs of John 
Goodsir , 1868, vol. i. pp. 207-280). 

With regard to Cuvier's division of the Primates into 
quad rum ana and bimana, it may be observed that he is only 
partially accurate; for, although anatomically the four limbs of 
the former arc truly prehensile organs, yet the upper two are 
decidedly more differentiated as hands than the lower. Even 
in the apes the distinction between hands and feet had already 
begun. In man the structural difference between the upper 
and lower limbs haH greatly widened in two opposite direetions, 
the former becoming exclusively adapted for prehensile and 
manipulative purposes, and the latter as exclusively adapted for 
locomotion. 

II. Some ukmajnr of fossil man.— With the 
completion of the bodily changes involved in the 
attainment of the erect attitude, the evolution of 
the present human form, with the exception of 
some remarkable modifications in the cranium, 
facial hones, and probably the larynx, was prac¬ 
tically completed. As soon as bipedal locomotion 
became habitus I and firmly secured on anatomical 
bases, there was no apparent reason why the osseous 
characters of the lower limbs should be sensibly 
affected by any subsequent increase in the quantity 
or quality of brain-matter. For example, the 
femuis, which had henceforth to support the 
entire weight of the body, would not he in the 
least degree aflected by the nature of the com¬ 
ponent ingredients of that load. It would, how¬ 
ever, be very different with the brain-case and its 
attachments. For, by the substitution of manu¬ 
factured weapons in lieu of nature’s means of 
self-defence, the subsequent well-being of these 
novel bipeds became absolutely dependent on their 
skill in converting the laws and forces of their 
environment into useful mechanical appliances. 
As soon as they recognized that the reasoning 
faculties were the true source of such inventions, no 
doubt a premium would be put on useful dis¬ 
coveries. In this way strong motives for the pro¬ 
duction of more perfect weapons, tools, and other 
appliances were constantly coming within the 
scope of their daily avocations, the result of which 
would he a progressive increase in intelligence 
and a corresponding increase in brain substance. 
Now, according to the well-established doctrine of 
the localization of brain function, the additional 
brain molecules and cells thus acquired had their 
seat of growth for the most part somewhere in 
the cereoral hemispheies, which lie well within 
the anterior portion of the brain-case. The mere 
mechanical effect of this increment to the physical 
organ of thought would be to increase the weight 
of the anterior half of the head, and so to upset its 
finely equipoised position on the top of the spinal 
column. But, as any interference with the free 
and easy rotatory movements of the head would 
manifestly be disadvantageous to the individual 
in the struggle of life, it became necessary to 
counteract the influence of this disturbing element 
by the action of some other concurrent morpho¬ 
logical process, which would not be prejudicial to 


the general well-being of the human economy. 
This object was partly attained by a retro¬ 
cession, or contraction, of the facial bones, espe* 
cially the jaw-bones, towards the central axis of 
the spinal column, and partly by a backward 
shifting of the cerebrum over the cerebellum. As 
the gradual filling up of the cranial cavity pro¬ 
gressed pari passu with those cranial alterations, 
we have, in the facial angle of Camper, a rough 
mechanical means of estimating the progress of 
mental development during the period of man’s 
existence as a human being, i.e. since he attained 
the erect attitude. 

One of the results of thiB retrocession of the 
facial bones was the gradual contraction of the 
alveolar borders of the laws, thereby diminishing 
the space allotted to the teeth,—a fact which 
plausibly accounts for some of the peculiarities 
uillerentiating the older fossil jaws from modern 
specimens. Thns, in the dentition of the former, 
the last, or third, molar is the largest, whereas in 
the latter it is the smallest. Not only so, hut 
among some European races of to-day the* last four 
molar (wisdom) teeth make their appearance at a 
later date in the individual’s life than in early pre¬ 
historic times (a fact which lias also been noted in 
a few Neolithic specimens), so that the so-called 
wisdom teeth seem to he on the highway to become 
vestigial organs. It is interesting to note that this 
shortening of the dental portion of the human jaw 
attracted the attention of Darwin, who, however, 
attributed it to * civilized men habitually feeding 
on soft, cooked food, and thus using their jaws less.’ 

Another peculiarity of civilized races is the 
greater prominence of the chin, a feature which 
may also be due to the contraction of the alveolar 
ridges, and the more upright setting of the incisor 
teeth in their sockets. But whatever the precise 
cause may have been, there can be no doubt that the 
gradual formation of the chin has had a striking 
parallelism with the progressive stages in man’s 
intellectual development ever since he started on 
his human career. 

The evidence on which these views are founded 
consists of a few fossil skulls and other portions of 
human skeletons (necessarily fragmentary owing to 
the ordinary processes of decay). A short descrip¬ 
tion will now be given of one or two of the more 
interesting specimens. 

(1) Java skull .—Perhaps the oldest and most 
controverted of such remains are a calvaria , two 
molar teeth, and a left femur, found in 1891-1892 
by Dr. Eugiine Dubois in Upper Pliocene strata in 
the island of Java. After comparing these bones 
with the corresponding parts of other human 
skeletons, both fossil and modern, and of some 
anthropoid apes, Dr. Dubois published, in 1894, a 
very complete memoir on the subject, with descrip¬ 
tive details and photogravures of each bone. In 
this memoir (Pithecanthropus erectus: eine mcn- 
schcnahnliche Uebergangsform aus Java , Batavia, 
1894) he assigns these remains to an animal having 
an erect attitude like man, and a brain-case with 
mixed characters, partly simian and partly human, 
to which he gave the name Pithecanthropus erectus. 
Unfortunately these bones, though found in the 
same horizontal strata, were not close together,— 
the skull-cap being 15 mfetres from the femur—and 
consequently there is room for the objection that 
they did not belong to the same individual. Ex¬ 
pert opinion was greatly divided as to the conclu¬ 
sions to he derived from these relics. Most of the 
anatomists who critically examined the femur pro¬ 
nounced it human—the late Prof. Virchow being 
almost alone in maintaining that it might have 
belonged to one of the anthropoid apes. As to the 
two molar teeth, there was so much diflerence of 
opinion among specialists—some regarding them as 
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simian and others as human—that it is quite un¬ 
necessary to advance any further proof of their 
intermediate character. But the ‘bone of con¬ 
tention,’ par excellence, was the calvaria, with 
regard to which some twenty experts of various 
nationalities ranged themselves into three groups, 
according as they held it to he human, simian, or 
a transition form (see Munro, Prehistoric Problems , 
pp. 165-168). 

The following is a brief description of its pro¬ 
minent characters :—External surface generally 
smooth and without any marked ridges; sutures 
almost entirely obliterated ; frontal bone slightly 
keel-shaped in the line of the frontal suture; 
glabella, supra-orbital ridges, and occipital pro¬ 
tuberance strikingly prominent; cranial vault de¬ 
pressed, and on section (antero-posterior) showing 
an arch intermediate between that of the anthro- 

F oid apes and that of an average European man. 
ts general dimensions may be thus abbreviated : 
Antero-posterior diameter (max.) . 185 mm. 

Transveise diameter . . . . 130 ,, 

,, ,, (behind the orbit) 90 ,, 

Height in the parietal region (max.) . 62 „ 

Cephalic index.70 ,, 

Estimated cranial capacity . . . 1000 c.c. 

The specially interesting features of the Java 

calvaria are its estimated small cranial capacity, 
the great prominence of the supra-orbital ridges 
and the occipital protuberance, and its remarkably 
low and reti eating forehead. In the absence of 
the facial bones, we can only surmise that, to be in 
keeping with the above simian characters, the in¬ 
dividual who owned this skull presented a highly 
prognathic appearance, something approaching to 
that of Jlylubates , to which Dr. Dubois compares 
it. Hut whatever views may be held as to the 
anthropological value of this calvaria, the femur 
found in the same stratum conclusively proves 
that there had then been in existence a being of 
the genus Homo which had assumed the erect 
attitude as its normal mode of progiession, i.e. at 
a time prior to the advent of that great landmark 
in the physical history of the northern hemisphere 
known as the Glacial period. 

(2) Neanderthal skull. -—In 1857, Prof. Schaaff- 
liausen and Dr. Fuhlrott published an account of a 
skeleton found, the year before, in the cave of 
Feldhofen, situated at the entrance to a small 
ravine called Neanderthal, on the right bank of 
the river Diissel. The cave has long been quarried 
away, but its dimensions are reported to have been 
about 16 feet in length, 11 feet in breadth, and 8 
feet in height. On its uneven floor lay a mass of 
consolidated mud, about 5 feet in depth, without 
stalagmitic deposits, but sparingly mixed with 
rounded fragments of chert. On this deposit 
being removed, the human bones in question were 
discovered. No other animal remains, with the 
exception of a bear’s tooth of which neither the 
position nor character was determined, were found 
in the cave. 


by a long elliptical shape, a low retreating fore¬ 
head, excessive development of the frontal sinuses, 
and a great projection of the occipital region. The 
sutures were nearly obliterated, and the line of the 
frontal suture was marked by a slight ridge. Its 
dimensions were as follows : 

Antero-posterior diameter (max.) . 200 min. 

Transverse „ . 144 ,, 

Frontal „ (min.) . 106 „ 

Fiontal „ (max.) . 122 „ 

Cephalic index.72 ,, 

Estimated cranial capacity (Huxley) . 1330 c.c. 
With regard to this skull, Professor Huxley, 
writing in 1863, says : 

* There can be no doubt that, as Professor Schaaffhausen and 
Mr. Busk have stated, this skull is the most brutal of all known 
human skulls, resembling those of the apes not only in the pro¬ 
digious development of the superciliary prominences and the 
forward extension of the orbits, but still more in the depressed 
form of the brain-case, in the straightness of the squamosal 
suture, and in the complete retreat of the occiput forward and 
upward, from the superior occipital ridges' (Lyell's Antiquity 
qf Man, p. 84). 

Here also, as was the case with the Java calvaria , 
we have no means, owing to the absence of the 
facial bones, of judging of the degree of progna¬ 
thism of this very pronounced pithecoid specimen 
of humanity. 

(3) Les Ilommcs dt Spy .—In 1886 two human 
skeletons were found deeply buried in undisturbed 
debris at the entrance to a grotto called Belche- 
aux-Roches, at Spy-sur-l’Orneau, in the province 
of Namur, Belgium. The interior of the grotto 
had been examined more than once, but in front of 
it there was a terrace, projecting 13 yards, which 
had not been previously excavated. It was in this 
terrace that MM. Lohest and de Puydt made exca¬ 
vations which unearthed these skeletons. The 
outer skeleton was found at a distance of 26 feet 
from the entrance to the cave, under a mass of 
rubbish 12£ feet in depth and composed of four 
distinct strata, none of which appeared to have 
been hitherto broken through. It lay on the right 
side, across the axis of the cave, with the hand 
resting on the lower jaw, and the head towards the 
east. The other was 8 feet nearer the present 
entrance to the cave, but its position was not 
determined with so much accuracy as the former. 
Associated with these skeletons were worked flints 
of the type known as Mousttricn, and some animal 
remains representing the following fauna: 

Rhinoceros tichorhmus (abundant). 

Equus caballm r (very abundant). 

Cervus elephas (rare). 

Cervwt tarandus (very rare). 

Bos pnmujenius (pretty abundant). 

Elephas primi genius (abundant). 

Ur nut spelasut it (rare). 

Melts taxu8 (rare). 

llycena spelcea (abundant). 

Immediately over the skeletons was a hardened 
layer composed of chippings of ivory and flint, 
pieces of charcoal, and some angular stones of the 
surrounding limestone rock. Above this there was 
a reddish deposit containing remains of the same 


The Neanderthal human remains, especially the 
skull, presented such remarkable peculiarities that, 
when they were lirst exhibited at a scientific meet¬ 
ing at- Bonn, doubts were expressed by several nat¬ 
uralists as to whether they were really human. The 
limb-hones were characterized by great thickness, 
with unusual development of the elevations and de¬ 
pressions for the attachment of muscles, and the ribs 
had a singularly rounded shape and abrupt curva¬ 
ture—all characters indicating great muscular 
power. The left humerus was more slender than 
the right—a fact which suggested the idea that 
the two did not belong to the same individual; but 
this peculiarity was shown to have been the result 
of an injury during liietime. The cranium, which 
was of great size and thickness, was characterized 


fauna, but Liu: worked objects indicated a decided 
advance in civilization—awls and borers of flint, 
together with needles, beads, and ornaments of 
bone and ivory. Above this was a bed of yellowish 
clay, in which were still found bones of the 
mammoth and various flint implements; and lastly, 
a mass of clay and fallen rocks, without relics of 
any kind. 

The osteological characters of one of the Spy 
crania correspond in a remarkable degree with 
those of the Neanderthal skull, as may be seen 
from the following measurements by Professor 
Fraipont (Congrds international d' Anthropologic et 
d’Archiologie pHhistoriqucs, Paris, 1889, p. 333): 

Spy. Neanderthal. 

Antero-posterior diameter (max.) . 1200 mm. 200 ram. 
Transverse. 140 „ 144 ,, 
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Spv. Neanderthal. 

Frcntal (min.) . . . 104 mm. 100 mm. 

„ (mu* ) . . . . 114 „ 12*2 ,, 

Horizontal circumference . . 680 „ (671?) 690 „ 

Cephalic index ... . 70 „ 72 „ 

As regards the great development of the super¬ 
ciliary prominences, the low retreating forehead, 
and the depressed and elongated form of the 
cranium, botli these skulls present a more brutal 
appearance than any human skull known up to the 
time of the Java discovery. 

According to M. Fraipont, the entire anatomical 
characters of the Spy skeleton are in harmony 
with the same lowness of type shown by the skull. 
The jaws are deep and powerful, the chin slopes 
away from the teeth downwards and backwards, 
while the teeth and alveolar border have a striking 
prognathic appearance. The last molar teeth are 
not smaller than those immediately in front of 
them. The long hones are materially different 
from those of the normal Belgians of tlie present 
day, being generally shorter and stouter. 

It is, however, only just to note that the pithe¬ 
coid characters of the other Spy skull appear to be 
less pronounced, the cranial vault being more 
lofty and the cephalic index at least 74. 

It has already been surmised that the individuals 
to whom the Java and Neanderthal skulls belonged 
had prognathic profiles, on the ground that this 
feature harmonized with their other observed 
simian characters. It is, therefore, particularly 
interesting to note that the jaws of these Spy 
men are highly prognathic—a fact which greatly 
strengthens the inference as to the two former. 

(4) Naulette jaw. —Among isolated cranial bones 
occasionally discovered, the lower jaw, being 
merely attached to the skull by muscular and 
ligamentary tissues, is most frequently met with. 
Perhaps the most instructive of these fossil jaws is 
the Naulette m&choire , discovered in 1885, in the 
Trou de la Naulette, by M. E. Dupont, Director of 
the R. N. II. Museum at Brussels. The cave 
known under the above name is situated on the 
left hank of the river Lesse, near Dinant, and con¬ 
tained much d6hris and remains of the Quaternary 
fauna, among them being this jaw, at a depth of 
4*50 metres beneath its final or modern floor. 
Though in a fragmentary condition, it presents 
certain peculiarities which strongly differentiate it 
from the corresponding bone in modern civilized 
man. Its characteristics, according to M. Dupont 
(VHomme pendant les Ages de la Pierre , p. 99), 
may he thus stated : 

(а) Its small height, in proportion to the thick¬ 
ness of the body, gives it an exceptionally stumpy 
appearance. 

(б) The chin, instead of projecting forwards, 
slopes backwards; and the ‘genial tubereules’ 
[apophyse glni) on its inner surface are wanting. 

(c) The posterior molars are larger than the 
others, and present the appearance of having five 
roots, as shown by the size of the sockets, all the 
teeth being absent from the mandible when dis¬ 
covered. 

Dr. Broca came to the conclusion that the 
Naulette iaw, in its anatomical characters, ap¬ 
proach ed the simian type more than any previously 
known. 

‘Noub serons autorista k conclure,’ he writes, ‘que cette 
ni&choire, dont l’antiquitA prodigieuse remonte au temps du 
mammonth, est de tous les restes humains que 1’on connaft 
jusqu’iei celui qui se rapproehe le plus du type des singes' 
(6’onorfcs International, etc., Paris, 1867, p. 401). 

With res]met to the retreating slope of the chin 
and the character of the teeth, he considered that 
the individual who owned the Naulette jaw held 
an intermediate place between man and the an¬ 
thropoid apes; and in support of this view he 
exhibited a sketch of a number of human mandibles 
showing a regular upward gradation from the ex¬ 


tremely sloping chin of a chimpanzee up to that 
of a modern Parisian (id. p. 399). These facts go 
far to establish the generalization that, as men ad¬ 
vanced in intelligence, the prognathism which they 
inherited from their simian-like ancestors became 
gradually smaller, until the face assumed the almost 
straight and classic profile of modern times. This 
view is further strengthened by evidence derived 
from a comparison between the skulls of modern 
civilized people and those of the lower races still 
inhabiting the globe. This method of inquiry has 
yielded some striking results as regards the degiees 
of gnathism and frontal development which they 
respectively exhibit. The extent ol this dillerence 
is well illustrated by Professor Owen ( Comparative 
Anatomy , vol. ii. pp. 558, 560), in a comparison 
which he makes between the cranium of a native 
Australian and that of a well-formed European, 
from which it will at once be seen that the former 
has a low retreating forehead and a highly prog¬ 
nathic profile. The characters of the European 
skull, which present a very marked contrast to the 
former, are thus described by the Professor : 

‘In more intellectual races the cranial cavity is relatively 
larger, especially loftier and wider. The fore-parts of tho 
upper and lower jaws, concomitantly with earlier weaning, are 
less producer], and the contour descends more vertically from 
the longer and more prominent nasals. The ascending ramus 
of the mandible is loftier. The malar iB less protuberant, and 
the mastoid more so.’ 

(5) That other crania supposed to be of great 
antiquity have been recorded whose anatomical 
features do not, apparently, harmonize with these 
views so well as do those of the Java, Neanderthal, 
and Spy specimens, need not cause any surprise, 
considering the difficulty which sometimes occurs 
in correctly estimating their antiquity. Thus, the 
famous skull of the old man of Cromagnon, long 
regarded as originally belonging to one of tlie 
hunter-artists of the late Palaeolithic period, shows 
a decided approach in all its characters to the 
normal type of civilized man. Its cephalic index 
is 73 6 and its capacity 1590 c.c. The height of its 
original owner was 182 metres. The lower jaw 
has a large ascending ramus, behind which, on both 
sides, the third molar is partly hidden. These 
two teeth are also smaller than the ot her molars, 
being in this respect more allied to the dentition 
of Neolithic and modern races. For these reasons, 
as well as for the fact that the Cromagnon skeletons 
were found on the surface of the Paleolithic debris 
of the rock shelter of Cromagnon, some anthro¬ 
pologists maintain that this old Cromagnon man 
belonged to the early Neolithic period. But be¬ 
tween the latest phase of the life of the Paleolithic 
artists of middle Europe and the earlier Neolithic 
people there was probably no great interval of 
time. Although the Cromagnon human remains 
were lying over the true culture debris of the 
MousUrien period, the amount of superincumbent 
talus under which the skeletons lay shows that they 
could not have been much later than the transition 
period. Moreover, there ore other human remains 
with regard to which no such doubts have been 
raised, such as the skulls of Chancelade andLaugcrie 
Basse, both found in the Dordogne district, which 
show equally advanced cranial characters. 

(6) The recent discovery of two skeletons in 
the Grotte des Enfants near Mentone, which Dr. 
Verneau describes as belonging to a race inter¬ 
mediate between the N canderthaloid and Cro- 
magnon races, marks an important addition to 
fossil craniology. They belonged to a young man 
and an aged female of small stature, and lay on a 
hearth-layer at a depth of 7'75 metres. The 
cephalic index of the former is 69*72 and of the 
latter 68*58, and both have prominent negroid 
jaws. But the interesting feature of the discoveries 
in this cave was that, a little more than 2 ft. 
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higher up in the debris, another skeleton of the 
Cromagnon type was found, measuring 6 ft. 3 in. 
in height and with a cephalic index of 76‘26 (VAn- 
thrupologie , vol. xiii. pp. 561-583). That these two 
distinct races should be thus brought nearly on 
the same chronological lion/.on by no means dis¬ 
credits I)r. Verneau’s theory, as it is not improb¬ 
able that, while a higher race was being developed, 
individuals of an older and lower race still survived 
in Europe. In corroboration of this we have the 
record of two skulls, of a distinctly negroid type, 
having been found among Neolithic remains in 
Brittany (BSAB, ser. v. vol. iv. p. 432). But, 
even accepting the Cromagnon race, whose skulls 
indicate a great stride in mental capacity over 
those of Spy and Ncandcitlial, as belonging to the 
latest phase of the Reindeer period in France, it 
does not appear to the present writer that they dis¬ 
close a greater brain-case than would be expected 
of a people who displayed such artistic feeling and 
mechanical skill as the authors of the art gallery 
of the Reindeer period (see § III.). 

(7) Some loi ty or fifty human skulls, more or less 
imperfect, and supposed to date back to Quater¬ 
nary times, have been recorded up to this date 
from almost as many different localities throughout 
Europe, occasionally in alluvial deposits, but more 
freeuently in the accumulated debris of caves and 
rock-shelters. Some years ago (Crania Ethnic.a, 
1873-1879), MM. Hamy and de Quatrefages care¬ 
fully examined all the fossil remains then known, 
and classified them under the names of the localities 
where the most, typical specimens were found. 
Among dolichocephalic, or long-headed, they de¬ 
scribed two distinct races, one represented by a 
portion of a calvaria found at Canstadt and the 
other by the skull of the old man of Cromagnon. 
The brarhycephalic, or broad-headed, were made to 
represent jfour races, under the genetic designation 
of Furfooz , the name of a cave in the valley of the 
Lesse, thus : 

1. The ra.ro of Cnnatadt, Cephalic index, 72 

2. The race of Uromagnon, 73*76 

/ I nt, Furfooz, 79*31 

8. Tho rare of J 2nd, ,, 81*39 

Furfooz, j 3rd, (Irene lie, 83 f>3 

14th, La TruchGre, ,, 84 32 

It was subsequently ascertained that these Fur¬ 
fooz skulls were the osseous remains of Neolithic 
inteiments, which show’s both the difficulty and 
the danger of making chronological classifications 
on imperfectly observed data. 

As the outcome of this short review of fossil 
•cramology, perhaps the most important outstand¬ 
ing feature is that the three skulls above desenbed 
as typical examples are all dolichocephalic. The 
race of Cromagnon was, in all probability, separ¬ 
ated from the Neanderthal and Spy troglodytes by 
an interval of time, which can lie only approxi¬ 
mately measuied by the duration of the larger 
•art of the Glacial period. The appearance of 
uachycephalic races in Central Europe only at 
the beginning of the Neolithic period is an ethno¬ 
logical pioblem not yet satisfactorily explained. 
It has been abundantly proved, by the contents of 
dolmens and other sepulchral tombs, that two 
races, one dolichocephalic and the other bracliy- 
eephalic, lived contemporary with each other in 
the South of France {ItAnlh, 1873 ; MaUriaux 
pour Vhistoire primitive et naturclle de Vhomme , 
vol. xii. 1877, etc.). From the remains in the 
mtilicial caves of Petit-Morin, investigated and 
described by Baron de liaye (Archtulogie Pr6- 
histonque), the two laces seemed to have more or 
less coalesced. From the amalgamation of these 
varied races the highly mixed populations of 
modern Kuiope can be readily accounted for; but 
whether the brachycephalic were developed from 
the dolichocephalic people at an earlier period still 


remains a controverted problem. These passing 
glimpses of the early races of man in Europe sup¬ 
port the hypothesis that two peoples widely separ¬ 
ated had come into contact m Southern France, 
and perhaps elsowliere in Europe, at the close of 
the Reindeer period. Of these the dolichocephalic 
appear to have been long indigenous to the 
locality, and were probably the direct descend¬ 
ants of the Palaeolithic men whose skeletons were 
found in the caves of Spy and Neanderthal. 

III. Man as a tool-maker. — Man may be 
differentiated from all other animals by the fact 
that he is a skilled mechanic, and manufactures a 
^reat variety of objects which he largely utilizes 
instead of the organs of offence and defence with 
which nature originally endowed him. In lieu of 
the specially developed teeth, claws, horns, hoofs, 
etc., used more or less for these purposes by other 
animals, man has provided himself with a multi¬ 
plicity of knives, axes, swords, spearB, arrows, 
guns, etc., through the instrumentality of which 
his self - preservation is more efficiently main¬ 
tained. 

(1) Looking at the accumulated products of 
man’s mechanical ingenuity, which have been 
gathered on the highways and byw*ays of his 
primeval life, from ail archaeological standpoint, 
there can be no doubt that they are characterized 
by successive increments of improvement, both in 
technique and execution, from the rudest forms up 
to the most perfect appliances of modern times. 
That, during the transition period, broken pieces 
of wood and natural stones would be used as 
missiles, without being fashioned into any par¬ 
ticular shape, may be assumed as a corollary to 
the theory that man passed from a state of exist¬ 
ence in w hich tool-making was unknown; also 
that, in the course of time, such missiles would 
give place to stones so slightly w'orked as not to be 
readily distinguished from the accidental opera¬ 
tions of nature. Objects which come under this 
category are named colitlut (rjus, 'dawn,’ and Xlffot, 
‘stone’). They are recorded as having been found 
among gravels on chalk plateaus in various parts 
of the South of England, notably on the Kent 
plateau. Mr. Read, who describes and figures 
some of these eoliths in his Guide to the Antiquities 
of the Stone Age xn the British Museum , thus 
refers to them (p. 10): 

* It is not the province of this Guide to onter into the argu¬ 
ments which have been brought forward against or in fuvour of 
the artificial character of Eoliths, but it may be said that, 
whether their claims can be substantiated or riot, the existence 
of implements of a ruder kind than those of the drift is in 
itself not improbable. For no invention reaches perfection 
suddenly, and each stage of adiance is attained by an infinitely 
slow progress from the simple to the more complex. The 
majority of the drift implements are clearly somethimr more 
than the first efforts of an unpractised hand . they show, on the 
contrary, signs of a comparatively long development, and it 
may be fairly argued that their ruder prototypes must exist 
somewhere It was only to be expected that they should have 
escaped notice for a longer time than the typieal Palaioliths, if 
onh because they must necessarily be more dillicult to distin¬ 
guish from naturally fractured flints.’ 

(2) The recognition, even among anthropological 
savants, that some peculiarly shaped flints, now 
known as palrcoliths, were manufactured by man 
ami used as implements, is scarcely half a century 
old. A line pcar-shnped Hint of tins type w r as 
found along with an elephant’s tooth at Gray’s Inn 
Lane, London, about the end of the 17th century, 
but, though described in the Sloane Catalogue and 
preserved in the British Museum, its true signifi¬ 
cance became known only when Sir W. Flanks 
pointed out its identity with those found in the 
Valley of the Somme (Ancient Stuns Implements, 

S . 521). Also, as early as 1797, Mr. John Frere, 

’. II.S., described to the Society of Antiquaries 
some flint ‘weapons’ found, associated with the 
bones of extinct animals, at a depth of 12 feet in 
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brick-earth at Hoxne, in Suffolk. He was so much 
struck with the situation that he gave a precise 
account of the circumstances, and he regarcled the 
implements as belonging ‘ to a very remote period 
indeed, even beyond tliat of the present world ’ 
(. Arvhwolugia , vol. xiii. p. 204). Mr. Frere pre¬ 
sented specimens of the Hoxne implements to the 
Museum ol the Society; yet here they lay, un¬ 
heeded and unsuggestive, till 1859, when Sir John 
Evans, on his return from Amiens and Abbeville, 
recognized them as similar to those in the collec¬ 
tion of M. Boucher de Perthes. 

(3) It was about the beginning of the second 
quarter of last century that Kent’s Cavern, near 
Torquay, first became a subject of archaeological 
inteiest, owing to the researches of the Rev. J. 
MacEnery, who asserted that he found in it flint 
'mpiements, associated with bones and teeth of 
extinct animals, beneath a thick continuous sheet 
of stalagmite. But the legitimate inference from 
these facts, viz. that man was contemporary with 
these animals and lived before the deposition of 
the stalagmite, had little chance of being accepted 
when opposed by the teaching and authority of 
so famous a geologist as Dr. Buckland, author 
of llcliquias Diluviance and of the Bridgewater 
Treatise on Geology and Mineralogy. 

The facts on which Mr. MacEnery based his 
conclusions were verified by fresh excavations 
made by Mr. Godwin-Austen, F.G.S., in 1840, and 
subsequently by a committee appointed by the 
Torquay Natural History Society in 1846. Papers 
embodying the results of these investigations were 
read at the Geological Society of London and at 
the meeting of the British Association in 1847. 
But, according to the late Mr. Pengelly, F.R.S., 
the reception given to these researches was not 
encouraging, and the inconvenient conclusions 
arrived at ‘ were given to an apathetic, unbelieving 
world.’ 

(4) Another discovery of a similar character was 
the Windmill-Hill Cavern at Brixham, explored 
in 1858, under the auspices of a committee ap¬ 
pointed by the Royal and Geological Societies of 
London. The first paper on the result of this 
investigation was read by Mr. Pengelly in Sep¬ 
tember 1858, at the meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation, then held at Leeds, in which it was 
announced that ‘ eight flint tools had already been 
found in various parts of the cavern, all of them 
inosculating with bones of mammalia at depths 
varying from 9 to 42 inches in the cave-earth, on 
which lay a sheet of stalagmite from 3 to 8 inches 
thick, and having within it and on it relics of 
the lion, hyiena, bear, mammoth, rhinoceros, and 
reindeer.’ This paper, to use the phraseology of 
Mr. Pengelly, produced a decided ‘ awakening,’ 
besides indirect results of the highest importance. 

(5) The discovery by M. Boucher de Pei then of 
rude flint implements, associated with bones of the 
mammoth and other extinct animals, in the ancient 

f gravel beds of the valley of the Somme, at various 
evels considerably above the present highest flood- 
marks of the river, equally failed to attract scien¬ 
tific attention. An account of his researches, under 
the title Antiquity Critiques et AnUdiluoicnnes , 
was published m 1847, but for upwards of ten 
ears it lay absolutely unheoded. Nor can there 
e any doubt that the ultimate recognition of the 
importance of his discoveries was one of the 
indirect results of the less sceptical tone prevalent 
in scientific circles in Britain in consequence of 
the exploration of the Brixham Cavern just re¬ 
ferred to. 

Excluding the eoliths as too controversial a 
subject to be discussed in this brief review, it 
would appear that certain flint implements found 
at various depths in the higher gravels of our 


present river systems are the oldest evidence of 
man’s handicraft in Europe. These gravels had 
been left high and dry long before the rivers had 
excavated the winding valleys at the bottom of 
which they now flow. The Hoxne implement, 
above refened to, is a typical specimen of what 
French archaeologists call tlie roup de poing , prob¬ 
ably the earliest type of hand-implement known, 
which came to be widely imitated among the 
earlier races of mankind. Implements of the coup 
de poing type vary considerably both in form and 
in size, the degree of variability being, however, 
strictly compatible with their function as hand- 
tools. They have been disco\eied in widely 
separated localities in Europe, Asia, and Africa; 
and nearly all possess the peculiarity of being 
made by cnipping a nodule so as to convert it into 
a suitable hand-tool—the flakes struck off being 
apparently ol no use. 

The original manufacturers of these Palaeolithic 
tools are supposed to have entered Europe from 
Africa at a time when there was easy communica¬ 
tion between the two continents by several land 
bridges across the basin of the Mediterranean. 
The climate being sub-tropical, these naked nomads 
appear to have inhabited the wooded banks of 
rivers, living on fruits and the smaller fauna, till 
the advent of the Glacial period forced them to 
take shelter in caves aud to protect their bodies by 
skins of animals. It is difficult to realize how 
much the severe climate which then supervened 
contributed to the improvement of their physical 
and mental attributes. It roused their dormant 
energies to the pitch of being able to adapt their 
mode of life to the changing conditions of their 
environment—for the adage that necessity is the 
mother of invention w'as as applicable then as now. 
The natural food productions of a warm climate 
gradually disappeaied, until finally there was 
little left but wild animals,—mammoth, reindeer, 
chamois, horse, bison, etc.—many of which came 
from arctic regions. To procure necessary food 
and clothing in these circumstances greatly taxed 
the skill and resources of the inhabitants. The 
difficulty was ultimately solved by the manufac¬ 
ture of special weapons of the chase, with which 
they successfully attacked the larger wild animals 
which then occupied the country. The coup de 
poing , which for a long time served all the pur¬ 
poses of primitive life, gradually gave place to 
spear- and lance-heads fixed on long handles, 
together with a great variety of minor weapons 
and tools, made ot stone, bone, liorn, and wood. 
When the Palaeolithic people finally emerged from 
this singular contest with the forces of nature, 
they weie physically and mentally better than 
ever equipped for the exigencies of life. A gieater 
power of physical endurance, improved leasoning 
faculties, an assortment of tools adapted for all 
kinds of mechanical work, and some expeiience of 
the advantage of housing and clothing, may he 
mentioned among the trophies which they carried 
away from that long and uphill struggle. 

Of the kind of life u Inch these early people of 
Europe led we have lemarkably precise evidence in 
the food-relu.se, and the lost, broken, and worn-out 
implements, weapons, and ornaments which have 
been discovered by excavating the caves and rock- 
shelters they had fiom time to time inhabited. 
The result of these investigations has disclosed a 
steady progress in the manufacture of industrial 
implements, weapons of the chase, and persona* 
ornaments. When it was ascertained tliat the 
larger flakes could be utilized as sharp cutting 
tools, attention began to be directed to the art of 
producing them for teleological purposes. After 
some experience, it was found that a skilled work¬ 
man could produce a flake of any required size and 
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shape. By subjecting these flakes to secondary 
chipping, implements of great variety and efficiency 
were in the course of time abundantly produced. 
This was indeed an important step of advance in 
flint industry, evidence of which is to be found in 
the fact that henceforth flakes were the useful pro¬ 
ducts, while the residuary core was rejected as 
waste. The worked flints found in the earlier 
inhabited caves of France and Belgium, such as 
Moustier and Spy, show that secondary flaking 
was already in progress—thus proving that their 
habitation was later than the formation of the 
river-drift gravels containing worked flints. 

From a careful inspection of the handiwork 
of these troglodytes, it will be seen that it is 
characterized by a gradual development from 
simple to more complete forms. Implements, 
toolH, and weapons were slowly but surely made 
more efficient, thus evincing on the part of their 
manufacturers a progressive knowledge of mechani¬ 
cal principles. Art and ornament, too, had taken 
deep root among these primitive hunters, and 
before the end of their civilization they evinced a 
remarkable artistic taste and power of execution. 
Hence G. de Mortillet classified their industrial 
remains in chronological sequence into Mousttricn , 
Solutrfen , and MrtgdnUnien , — a nomenclature 
which he founded upon the names of the most 
typical stations then explored. The earliest of the 
Palaeolithic stations was Le Moustier, situated on 
the right bank of the Vezfcre (Dordogne). During 
its habitation by man the climate was cold and 
damp, and among the contemporary fauna were 
the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, cave-bear, and 
musk-ox. The special features of the industrial 
remains of this period were the scarcity of the 
coup dc poinq —which was so characteristic of the 
older river-drift deposits—and the splitting up of 
flints into smaller implements, such as scrapers, 
trimmed flakes, etc. The next typical station in 
ascending order was the open-air encampment of 
Solutrd (SaAne-et-Loiro). 

The stage of culture here disclosed was character¬ 
ized by great perfection in the art of manufacturing 
flint implements, especially spear- and lance-heads 
in the form of a laurel leaf, and by the abundance 
of horses and reindeer used by the inhabitants as 
food. The climate was mild and dry, the great 
glaciers were on the wane, and the rhinoceros 
seems to have disappeared from the scene. The 
third and last of the typical stations was the well- 
known rock-shelter of La Madelaine, characterized 
by the abundance of objects made of bone and 
horn, the development of a remarkable artistic 
talent, the predominance of a northern climate 
and fauna, and the extinction of the mammoth 
towards the close of the period. 

The civilization thus developed represents the 
outcome of a system of human economy founded 
on the application of natural laws to mechanical 
purposes, but little affected by the principles of 
religion or ethics. The mysteries of the super¬ 
natural had not then been formulated into the con¬ 
crete ideas of gods and demons. The notions of good 
and evil, right and wrong, were still dominated by 
the cosmic law that might is right. Neither 
gloomy forebodings nor qualms of conscience had 
much influence on the conduct of these people. 
Their philosophical and sentimental speculations, 
if they had any, centred exclusively on the habits 
of the animals they hunted, and on the strategic 
means by which they could be waylaid and 
captured. During this time they made great 
progress in the manufacture of mechanical appli¬ 
ances, as shown by the number of flint implements 
—saws, borers, scrapers, etc.—with which they 
made needles, pins, ornaments, weapons, and other 
objects, including the so-called batons de com * 


ma,ndement. Upon the whole, it would appear as 
if their minds were engrossed with the cnase and 
its exciting scenes and incidents, for the relics of 
their domestic economy indicate little more than the 
art of roasting or broiling the flesh of the captured 
animals, and of converting their Rkins into gar¬ 
ments. Possibly some round pebbles, abundantly 
found in the debris, may have been used as * pot¬ 
boilers,’ but a few stone mortars, which occa¬ 
sionally turned up, would seem to have been used 
only for mixing colouring matter to paint their 
bodies. Of agriculture, the rearing of domestic 
animalB, the arts of spinning and weaving, and the 
manufacture of pottery, they appear to have been 
absolutely ignorant. But yet, in an environment 
of such primitive resources and limited culture 
associations, these wild hunters developed a genuine 
taste for art, and cultivated its principles so 
effectually that they have bequeathed to us an art 
gallery of over 400 pieces of sculpture and engrav¬ 
ing, many of them neing so true to their original 
models that they bear a favourable comparison 
with analogous works of the present day. They 
adorned their persons with perforated teeth, shells, 
coloured pebbles, and pendants of various kinds. 
They depicted tho animals with which they were 
familiar, especially those they hunted for food, in 
all their various moods and attitudes, often with 
startling fidelity. Harpoons, spears, and daggers 
of horn and bone were skilfully engraved, and 
sometimes their dagger handles were sculptured 
into the conventional form of one or other of their 
favourite animals. In several instances they also 
adorned the walls of the caverns they frequented 
with incised outlines of the neighbouring fauna, 
and made actual colour-paintings of them in black 
and ochre, or in one of these colours. 

The other characteristic feature in the lives of 
these people was that they lived exclusively on the 
produce of the chase, for without agricultural and 
pastoral avocations they could do little else than 
organize daily hunting and fishing expeditions. 
During the later stages of Palaeolithic civilization 
their principal prey consisted of reindeer and 
horses, whicn then roamed in large herds through¬ 
out Western Europe, thus rendering themselves 
more liable to be ambushed, trapped, or speared 
by their wily enemies. The weapons used by 
these hunters were harpoons, generally mode of 
reindeer-horn ; spear- and lance-heads of flint; and 
short daggers of bone or horn. It is not likely 
that with these weapons they would take the 
initiative in attacking the hyaena, lion, or cave- 
bear, except in self-defence. That, however, these 
formidable creatures were occasionally captured 
by them, is suggested by the fact that tneir canine 
teeth were highly prized and used as personal 
ornaments, or as mementoes of their prowess in the 
jhuse. 

When the physical conditions which called these 
human accomplishments into existence passed 
away, and the peculiar fauna of the Glacial period 
disappeared from the lowlands of Central Europe, 
—some by extinction, and others by emigration to 
more northern regions or to the elevated moun¬ 
tains in the neighbourhood—we find the inhabit¬ 
ants of these old hunting grounds in possession of 
new and altogether different kindH of food. Find¬ 
ing the produce of the chase becoming so scarce 
and precarious that it was no longer possible to 
live a roaming life, now gathering fruits and seeds, 
now hunting wild animals, they fell somehow into 
the way of cultivating special plants and cereals, 
and rearing certain animals in a state of domestica¬ 
tion. Whether this new departure was a direct- 
sequence of the highly developed intelligence of 
the Palaeolithic people of Europe, or was derived 
from new immigrants into the country, is a 
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debatable question. At any rate, it was emi¬ 
nently successful, and may be regarded as the 
starting-point of Neolithic civilization. In the 
course of time these Neolithic people cultivated a 
variety of fruits, wheat, bailey, and other cereals ; 
they reared oxen, pigs, sheep, goats, horses, and 
dogs ; they became skilled in the ceramic art, and 
in the manufacture of cloth by spinning and weav¬ 
ing wool and fibrous textures; the Hint industry 
continued much the same as in the later stages of 
the Palaeolithic period, but in addition to chipping 
they now ground stone implements so as to give 
them a sharp cutting edge ; in hunting the forest 
fauna of the period they used, besides spears, 
lances, and daggers, the bow and arrow ; they 
built houses, for both the living and the dead— 
thus showing that religion had become an active 
and governing power among them. Put of the 
artistic taste and skill of their predecessors they 
had scarcely a vestige, and what they did by way 
of ornament consisted mainly of a few scratches, 
arranged in some simple geometrical pattern. The 
fundamental principles of the two civilizations are 
really so divergent that the Neolithic can hardly 
be regarded as a direct development from that of 
the Palaeolithic period in Europe, although there 
are several instances on record in which their 
characteristic remains were chronologically super¬ 
imposed, without any apparent break m con¬ 
tinuity, as at Campigny, Iteilhac, Mas-d’Azil, 
etc. The probability is that, while the reindeer- 
hunters were still in existence, people beyond this 
area, possibly of the same stock, were passing 
through the evolutionary stages which connected 
the two civilizations. 

IV. Man’s mental endowments.— The great 
superiority of man’s mental manifestations over 
those of all other animals is too patent to be called 
in question by any serious worker in the field of 
anthropology. Indeed, according to some eminent 
sychologists, the gap between them cannot be 
ridged over by the doctrine of organic evolution. 
On the other hand, evolutionists in general believe 
that it is explicable on the ordinary principles of 
hysiology and psychology. If, then, it is to be 
eld that man, like other animals, is a product of 
the ordinary organic forces of the Cosmos, it may 
well be asked why, and by what means, he has so 
far out-distanced all other beings in the struggle 
of life. The attempt to minimize this remarkable 
disparity between man and brute has not met with 
much support from any class of investigators. 
Anti-Darwinians have no object in discussing this 

? [uestion, their argument being that no speculation 
ounded on materialism can account for it. Accord¬ 
ingly, various hypotheses have been formulated by 
way of explaining this psychological enigma, whicn 
now fall to be noticed. 

That there is a physical stratum, common to 
man and some of the higher mammalia, which 
brings them both within the domain of organic 
evolution, has already been advocated in these 
pages (§ I.), and may be accepted as beyond con¬ 
troversy. This being so, we have to investigate 
the tw'o following propositions : (1) What are the 
mental faculties common to both?; and (2) What 
psychological phenomena are peculiar to man ? On 
these problems Mr. 0. J. Romanes writes thus : 

‘ If we have regard to Emotions os these occur in the brute, 
we cannot fail to he Btruck by the broad fact that the area of 
psychology which they cover is so nearly co-extensive with that 
which is covered by the emotional faculties of man. In my 
previous works 1 have given what I consider unquestionable 
evidence of all the following emotions, which 1 here name in 
the order of their appearance through the psychological scale- 
fear, surprise, affection, pugnacity, curiosity, jealousy, anger, 
lay, s.i nipathv, emulation, pride, resentment, emotion of the 
eautiful, grief, hate, cruelty, benevolence, revenge, rage, 
Shame, regret, deceitfulness, emotion of the ludicrous. 

‘Now, this liHt exhausts all the human emotions, with the 
exception of thoso which refer to religion, moral sense, and 


perception of the sublime. Therefore I think we are fully 
entitled bo conclude that, so far as emotions are concerned, it 
cannot be said that the facts of animal psychology raise any 
difficulties against the theory of descent. On the contrary, the 
emotional life of animals is bo strikingly similar to the emo¬ 
tional life of men—and especially of young children—that I 
think the similarity ought fairly to be taken as direct evidence 
of a gentle continuity between them * {Mental Evolution in 
Man, p. 7). 

Similarly, Mr. Romanes deals with Instinct, Voli¬ 
tion, and Intellect, and strongly argues that there 
is only a difference of degree between their respect¬ 
ive manifestations in man and other animals. So 
far these views have been more or less accepted by 
leading psychologists ; but at this stage a serious 
divergence of opinion crons up among them, some 
holding that the principles of evolution are in¬ 
adequate to account for the origin and working of 
the higher faculties of man. But these dissentients 
are seldom in agreement as to the precise nature 
of their objections. The eminent French anthro¬ 
pologist, Professor de Quatrefages, regarded man’s 
entire organization, physical and mental, with the 
exception of the faculties of conscience and reli¬ 
gion, as the work of evolution. Others extend the 
range of their objections so os to include the 
intellectual faculties. Mr. St. George Mivart, 
while denying that the principles of evolution are 
applicable to man, makes the following admissions 
as to the resemblance between the mental actions 
of men and animals : 

‘ 1 have no wish to ignore the marvellous powers of animals, 
or the resemblance of their actions to those of men. No one 
can reasonably deny that manj of them have feelings, emotions, 
and sense-perceptions similar to our own ; that they exercise 
voluntary motion, and perform actions grouped in complex 
wavs for definite ends ; tnat they to a certain extent learn by 
experience, and combine perceptions and reminiscences so as to 
draw practical inferences, directly apprehending objects stand¬ 
ing in different relations one to another, so that, in a Bense, 
they may be said to apprehend relations. They will show 
hesitation, ending apparently after a conflict of desires, with 
what looks like choice or volition : and such animals as the dog 
will not only exhibit the most marvellous fidelity and affection, 
but will also manifest evident signs of shame, which may seem 
the outcome of incipient moral perceptions. It ih no great 
wonder, then, that so many persons little given to patient and 
careful introspection, should fail to perceive any radical dis¬ 
tinction between a nature thuB gifted and the intellectual 
nature of man ' (Presidential Address at Biological Section, 
British Association, 1879). 

Professor Huxley thus expresses his views on 
this phase of the subject: 

‘ I have endeavoured to show that no absolute structural line 
of demarcation, wider than that between tin* animals which 
immediately succeed us in the scale, can be drawn between the 
animal world and ourselves; and I may add the expression of 
my belief that the attempt to draw a psychical distinction is 
equally futile, and that even the highest faculties of feeling and 
of intellect begin to germinate in lower forms of life. At the 
sattio time, no one is more strongly convinced than l am of the 
vastness of the gulf between civilized man and the bruteB; oris 
more certain that whether from them or not, he is assuredly 
not of them. No one is less disposed to think lightly of the 
present dignity, or despairingly of the future hones, of the only 
consciously intelligent denizen of this world’ {Man’s Place in 
Nature, p. 109). 

On the other hand, Mr. Alfred Wallace, F.R.S., 
who holds such a distinguished position in this 
special field of research, has promulgated a most 
remarkable theory. This careful investigator, an 
original discoverer of the laws of natural selection, 
and a powerful advocate of their adequacy to bring 
about the evolution of the entire oiganic world, 
even including man np to a certain stage, believes 
that the cosmic forces are insufficient to account 
for the development of man in his civilized 
capacity. 

‘Natural selection,’ he writes, ‘could only have endowed 
savage man with a brain a few degrees superior to that of an 
ape, whereas he actually possesses one very little inferior to 
that of a philosopher’ {Aatural Selection and Tropical Aature , 

p. 202). 

The present writer has elsewhere made the fol¬ 
lowing comments on Mr. Wallace’s position with 
regard to the application of the doctrine of evolu¬ 
tion to man : 

‘This deficiency in the organic forces of nature he eHwvs to 
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supply by calling in the guiding influence of a “superior intelli¬ 
gence.” In defending this hypothesis from hostile criticism, he 
explains that by “superior intelligence" he means Borne intelli¬ 
gence higher than the “modern cultivated mind," something 
intermediate between it and Deity, liut as this is a pure sup¬ 
position, unsupported by any evidence, and merely a matter of 
personal belief, it is unnecessary to discuss it further. 1 would 
just, en passant, ask Mr. Wallace why he dispenses with this 
“superior intelligence” in the early stages of man’s evolution, 
and finds its assistance only requisite to give, as it were, the 
Qua! touches to humanity V’ (PrehxsLoru Problems, p. 103). 

That mind in its higher psychical manifestations 
has often been looked upon as a spiritual essence, 
which can exist independently of its only known 
physical basis, need not be a matter of astonish¬ 
ment, when it is considered how ignorant we are of 
the machinery of thought—how the pleasing ab¬ 
stractions of the poet, the fascinating creations of 
the novelist, and the profound speculations of the 
man of genius come forth as from a hidden cavern, 
without exciting any suspicion of having behind 
them not only a physical equivalent of brain 
matter, but also a laboratory m which thoughts 
are evolved. It is this marvellous power of voli¬ 
tional reflexion in summoning ideas from the 
materials stored up in the various localized por¬ 
tions into which the brain is divided, and utilizing 
them for other and nobler purposes than mere 
animality, that gives a prima facie plausibility 
to this theory. From this point of view abstract 
reasoning, imagination, conception, idealization, 
moral sense, altruism, etc., may be regarded as by¬ 
products of mental operations which are due to 
the ordinary reasoning faculties, and which have 
their chief stimuli in the external environment. 

Leaving, however, the field of speculation aside, 
and reverting to the opinions of tne four eminent 
authorities quoted above, it is manifest that they 
all recognize the magnitude of the psychological 
gulf which separates humanity from the rest of the 
animal world. Nor does Professor Iluxley himself 
give any clear ideas as to how it is to be bridged 
over—certainly it has never been shown that this 
is possible on the Darwinian principle of the ‘sur¬ 
vival of the fittest.’ 

Such were some of the leading opinions on this 
particular phase of the evolution theory, as applied 
to man, when the present writer ventured to refer 
to the subject in his Presidential address to the 
Anthropological Section of the British Association 
in 1893. In that address (Prehistoric Problems , 
ch. ii.) he advocated the hypothesis that one of the 
main factors in the production of the higher brain- 
development of man was the conversion of the 
upper limbs into true hands. From the first 
moment that the being recognized the advantage 
of using a dub or a stone in attacking his prey, or 
defending himself from his enemies, the direct 
incentives to a higher brain-development came into 
existence. He would soon learn by experience 
that a particular form of club or stone was more 
suitable for his purposes; and if the desiderated 
object were not to be found among the natural 
materials around him, he would in the course of 
time proceed to manufacture it. Certain kinds of 
stone would be readily recognized as better adapted 
for cutting purposes than others, and he would 
soon learn to select his mateiials accordingly. If 
these were to be found only in a special locality, 
he would visit that special locality whenever the 
prized material was needed. Nor is it an un¬ 
warrantable stretch of imagination to suppose that 
circumstances would lead him to lay up a store 
for future use. The power to make and wield a 
weapon was a new departure in the career of man, 
and every repetition of such acts became an elec¬ 
tive object-lesson, and an ever-accumulating train¬ 
ing force for further progress. The occupation of 
these primitive tool-makers, once fairly in opera¬ 
tion, afforded frequent opportunity of comparing the I 


merits and demerits of their respective mechanical 
products—thus supplying a fruitful medium for 
the development of abstract reasoning. In this 
way the function of the hand and the function of 
the brain became intimately correlated, the con- 
'oint result of their long-continued action being a 
arger brain, greater intelligence, and a more 
highly specialized manipulative organ than were 
ever before seen among tne products of the organic 
world. 

That there is an amount of cortex cerebri in the 
human subject, corresponding to his greater mental 
powers, cannot be seriously controverted, as the 
size of the human brain, relatively to the rest of 
the body, is enormously greater than in any other 
animal. According to Sir William Turner, the 
cranial capacity of an average European is about 
1500 c.c., whife that of the gorilla, which is a 
larger animal, does not exceed 590 c.c. ( Joum . 
Anal, and Physiology, vol. xxix. p. 430). That 
the largest portion of this increase in the substance 
of the human brain is to be correlated with the 
higher mental powers of man, as cause and effect, 
seems therefore to be indisputable; nor, in our 
opinion, can there be any doubt that its chief 
stimulus, at least in the earlier stages of human 
development, was the function of the hand. That 
subsequently there were other powerful factors 
working in the same direction is not denied, as 
will be seen from the following remarks on articu¬ 
late speech. 

Next to the invention of mechanical appliances, 
the use of articulate speech was, undoubtedly, the 
most potent factor in the mental evolution of man, 
especially when conjoined with its later offshoot, 
the art of writing, lly articulate speech is meant 
the faculty of uniformly associating certain words 
or sounds with definite ideas, so that these ideas 
can be understood by those previously instructed 
in the process. Of course, the members of a family 
or tribe would be conversant with it from birth. 
Spoken language is virtually an extension, or 
rather a concentration, of the power which many 
of the more intelligent animals possess, in common 
with the Honuniace , of giving expression to emo¬ 
tions and simple sensations by various ejaculatory 
sounds, grimaces, and gestures. The acquisition 
of full human speech was, unquestionably, the 
result of slow growth ; for there is no known race, 
however low and savage, but * has an articulate 
language, carried on by a whole system of sounds 
and meanings, which serves the speaker as a sort 
of catalogue of the contents of the world he lives 
in, taking in every subject he thinks about, and 
enabling him to say what he thinks about it’ 
(Tylor, Anthropology , p. 132). 

Of the importance of articulate speech in the 
intellectual and social development of man it is 
unnecessary to produce detailed evidence, as its 
elaboration must have proceeded pari passu with 
the higher development of the brain almost since 
man entered on his human career. ‘A complete 
train of thought.,’ writes Mr. Darwin, ‘can no more 
be carried on without the aid of words, whether 
Hjiokon or silent, than a long calculation without 
the use of figures or symbols. 

As to the stage in the evolution of man to which 
articulate speech is to be assigned, there is little 
agreement among anthropologists. Darwin re¬ 
garded it as having an early origin in the stem 
line of humanity, while Romanes made it sub¬ 
sequent to the art ©f manufacturing flint imple¬ 
ments. 

' For my part,’ says Professor D. J. Cunningham, in his Presi¬ 
dential address to the Anthropological Section of the Hritish 
Association, Glasgow, 1901, ' 1 would say that the first word 
uttered expressive of an external object marked a new era in 
the history of our early progenitors. At this point the simian 
or brute-like stage in their developmental career came to an 
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end, and the human dynasty, endowed with all Its intellectual 
possibilities, began.’ 

Professor Haeckel, in describing the evolutionary 
stage of Pithecanthropus ercctus , thus writes : 

‘The brain is considerably enlarged. Presumably it iB still 
devoid of so-culled articulate speech; this is indicated bv the 
fact that childten have to learri the language of their patents, 
and In the circumstance that comparative philology declares it 
impossible to reduce the chief human languages to anything 
like one common origin ’ (Last Link, Lond. 1898, p 72). 

One of the latest contributions on the subject 
is from the pen of Professor I). J. Cunningham 
(Huxley Lecture , 1902), who thus expresses him¬ 
self: 

• 1 have already hinted that by the study of the early con¬ 
ditions of the cerebral cortex in man, information may be 
attained regarding the evolution of function. . . . Wc have 
seen that the bulging of the arm-area in the human cerebrum 
occurs very earlj —somewhere about the middle or end of the 
sixth month. The portion of cortex devoted to speech assumes 
shape much later. Indeed, It does not appear until shortly 
before birth, and is not fully developed unLil the end of the 
first year of infancy. This might be considered to give some 
basis of support to Dr. Munro’s plea that man attained the 
erect attitude, and that the arm was set free for the develop¬ 
ment of its higher functions, before articulate speech was 
elaborated.' 

Thuie are two well-attested general observations 
which appear to throw some light on this obscure 
point, viz.—(1) that none of the apes of the present 
day have even the rudiments of articulate speech ; 
and (2) that language (as quoted above from Mr. 
Tylor) is well developed among all the Hominidce. 
The present writer’s interpretation of these facts is 
that the ongiu of articulate speech was subsequent 
to the separation of the genus Homo from the 
timian stein, but prior to the development of the 
races of mankind—a view which places it subse¬ 
quent to the attainment of the erect posture and 
the development of the human hand. 

V. Man’s social evolution.— It has now been 
amply shown that, from whatever standpoint we 
contemplate the great drama of human life, it 
stands forth as a unique development in the 
organic world. Starting, possibly as early as the 
Miocene period, with a progenitor whose physical 
and mental attainments were on a par with those 
of existing antlnopoid apes, his successors, the 
Homimdie of to-day, have gradually forged their 
way into what is virtually a new world—the 
w'orld of ethics and moral responsibility. Almost 
from the very beginning they acquired manipula¬ 
tive methods, with latent capabilities which (as we 
can now realize) were tantamount to a new force 
in the oigamc world, viz. the art of manufactuiing 
tools ami using them for the advancement of their 
own welfare. Unlike the more helpless creatures 
around them, who were largely at the mercy of a 
fickle environment, these implement-using animals 
soon learned to accommodate themselves to all its 
vicissitudes. With a knowledge of the use of fire, 
the skill to manufacture garments, and, ultimately, 
the art to construct houses, they braved the 
rigours of frost and snow with comparative im¬ 
punity. As they became more and more con¬ 
versant with the laws and forces of nature and 
their own power over them, they laid a usurping 
hand on the reins of Cosmic evolution itself, by 
the cultivation of selected plants and animals, and 
the destruction of others which were found unsuit¬ 
able for their own purposes. 

The far-reaching consequence of securing food 
supplies by means of agriculture and the domestica¬ 
tion of animals, led to more social ancl sedentary 
habits. The appearance of large communities con¬ 
current with the development of various trades 
and professions was but a matter of time, the 
outcome of which is now a vast system of inter¬ 
national commerce. Already the greater portion 
of the earth capable of being cultivated is con 
verted into gardens and fields, whose choice pro¬ 
ductions are readily conveyed to all the cnief 


towns of the civilized nations of the globe. Flesh 
diet is everywhere abundant, hut it is no longer 
necessary to hunt the animals in their primeval 
hauntB. Skin-coats, dug-out canoes, and the coup 
de poing are now lineally represented by woven 
fabrics, Atlantic liners, and Long Toms. 

Concurrently with their ever-increasing inroads 
into the secret arcana of nature, these skilled 
artizans became religionists as well as legislators, 
and founded social institutions and laws for the 
guidance of a rapidly increasing population. In the 
course of their long sojourn on earth they had no 
doubt many difficulties to overcome before they 
succeeded in establishing the great landmarks of 
civilization as they now present themselves to us, 
not only in works of art, architecture, engineer¬ 
ing, electricity, etc., but in constructive philology, 
religion, ethics, altruism, and the sense of honour, 
all of which may be said to be still in process of 
development, though their sources reach far back 
into pre-historic times. 

Some of the lower animals have accompanied 
man so far on the road to reasoning intelligence 
as to he able to associate certain natural results 
with their natural causes, as crows do when they 
keep at a safe distance from a man with a gun. 
But none has ever reached the stage of being able 
to adjust the circumstances so as to produce the 
desired effect. Man not only sows the seed, but 
waters the field should the fickle environment 
refuse the seasonal showers. No other animal in a 
state of nature has attempted to do anything 
comparable to this simple act of practical ratioci¬ 
nation. 

It is probable that religion came first to the 
front as a modifying influence to the stern decree 
of the survival of the fittest. Some grounds for 
this suggestion may he Been in the readiness with 
which the early races of mankind identified the 
obscure forces of nature with supernatural spirits 
who were believed to have control over human 
destinies, and w ere, therefore, worshipped as gods 
or demons; and in the prevalence among savageB 
of magic and fetishism. But such polytheistic 
notions, as w ell as the pretended art of magicians 
to control the so-called supernatural agencies, are 
rapidly giving way to the precise methods of 
scientific research. Nevertheless, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that for many ages religion has proved 
a weighty influence in mitigating the harsh effects 
of the Cosmic law that might is right, which is 
implied in the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest. As already stated (§ III.), theie is little 
evidence in support of the belief, advocated by 
some, that religion was practised by the Palaeo¬ 
lithic people of Europe, at least to the extent of 
making a display of idolatry, so that the develop¬ 
ment of this governing force in the institutions 
of men is comparatively late. In Neolithic times 
its predominating influence throughout Europe 
is attested by a whole series of memorials of tne 
dead—ossuaries, chambered graves, cairns, cists, 
urns, etc. That the Neolithic people believed in 
a life beyond the grave somewhat similar to the 
present may be inferred from the character of 
the grave-goods,—vessels with food and drink, 
implements, weapons, favourite wives and animals, 
often being buried along with the l>ody. 

Next to religion in point of impoitance, if not 
also in chronological sequence, comes the moral 
faculty, or conscience, which regulates judicial and 
ethical actions. Its position in psychology may be 
aptly compared to that of instinct in the organic 
w orld,—the point of analogy being that their sudden 
actions appear to he the outcome of an impulse 
rather than a deliberate act of ratiocination. 
The most rational explanation of this peculiarity, 
in both conscience and instinct, is that the sue- 
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cessive increments of reasoning on which their 
respective injunctions were originally founded 
have more or less lapsed in the course of time. 

But perhaps the most important formula which 
has hitherto emanated fiom the laboratory of 
ethics is altruism (\\ Inch see), which in ay be 
described as a product of conscience and the 
acquired sense of equity. Its object is the relief 
of suffering humanity, and for this purpose it 
has received the support of the civilized world. 
Many regard the motives of all such good deeds 
as having been instilled into the Cosmic mind 
by a revelation from heaven ; hut this is an un¬ 
necessary assumption ; for in the accumulated 
deliberations of wise men during long ages we 
have an adequate pabulum for its birth and 
maturation. But whether heaven-born or earth- 
born, altruism has become a sine qua non in 
human civilization. So long as the laws of our 
wisest Solons are liable to error, and the environ¬ 
ment contains a residuum of unexplained forces, 
there will be a certain proportion of failures among 
yearly births, whose fate can be mitigated only by 
altruism. Under this category come the (leaf, 
the blind, the lame, the poor, the friendless, and, 
in short, all who are ushered into the world 
without the means of successfully entering on 
the struggle of life. Our original interference 
with Cosmic methods by living in large communi¬ 
ties under the most imperfect sanitary arrange 
ments, has greatly increased the number of such 
wastrels. Hence their immediate relief, so far as 
that is possible, is a moral obligation on all who 
derive benefit from the social government under 
which they have inherited or acquired wealth, 
position, and influence, possibly without any effort 
on their part. On this phase of the subject there 
is a conflict between Cosmic methods and those of 
the ethical code of humanity. The influence 
of the one is directed to the survival of the Attest; 
that of the other to ‘the fitting of as many as 
possible to survive.’ The formec has left man 
with the garb and qualities of a savage ; the latter 
has endowed him with mental culture, the refine¬ 
ment of civilization, and moral responsibility for 
his actions towards his fellow-creatures. 

VI. Concluding remarks.— The Hominidos of 
the present day not only possess more highly de¬ 
veloped brains than those of their early ancestors, 
but also derive great advantages in their life 
struggle from the accumulated experiences of their 
predecessors in the form of all sorts of mechanical 
inventions, organized institutions for scientific re¬ 
search, altruistic laws, and other ethical enact¬ 
ments acquired as results of their progressive 
culture. Thus they at once start on a higher rung 
in the ladder of human life. It is by these means 
that they have come to hold such a predominating 
position in the organic world ; and it is through 
the general diffusion of such attainments that 
further progress can be expected. Among the 
more urgent reforms by way of rectifying past 
mistakes and safe-guarding the future interests of 
the race, may be mentioned the eradication of 
obsolete doctrines and pernicious superstitions, the 
enforcement of just and eauitable laws, the pre¬ 
vention of crime, the popularization of scientific 
methods, and especially Btrict attention to sanitary 
improvements. There is, however, a limit to human 
powers over the laws of environment, for occasion¬ 
ally the most learned communities find themselves 
helpless amidst the operations of nature. But yet 
it is m this direction alone that prospects of future 
betterment lie. 

From various data advanced in the previous 
sections, it will be seen that there are two distinct 
lines on which investigations into the past history 
of mankind may be profitably conducted. The first 


relates to man as a biological entity, and com¬ 
prises, in addition to his ontogenetic and phylo¬ 
genetic development, a few fragments of skeletons 
of his predecessors which by some fortuitous cir¬ 
cumstances have to this day resisted the disin¬ 
tegrating forces of nature. This department is 
generally known as Physical Anthropology. The 
evidential materials to be gatheied along the 
second line of research consist of the remains of 
man’s handicraft works, which, being simply pre¬ 
served impressions of his skill in the dillerent stages 
of culture through which he has passed, may be 
characterized as Cultural Anthropology. The 
successive modifications which these respective 
materials have undergone during a long series of 
ages, though different in kind, are found to bear 
a decided ratio to the progress of human intelli¬ 
gence. Thus, taking the human skull at the start¬ 
ing-point of humanity as comparable to that of one 
of tne higher apes, we know, as a matter of fact, 
that during the onward march of time it has under¬ 
gone some striking changes, both in form and 
capacity, before reaching the normal type of 
modern civilized races — changes which can be 
classified in chronological sequence. Similarly, 
the products of man’s hands show a steady im¬ 
provement in type, technique, and efficiency—com¬ 
mensurate with his progressive knowledge of the 
laws of nature and Ins ability in applying them to 
mechanical and utilitarian purposes. Indeed, the 
trail of humanity along its entire course is strewn 
with the discarded weapons and tools which, from 
time to time, had to give way to others of greater 
efficiency. Between these two departments, though 
separated by a strong line of demarcation, there 
is a striking affinity which, in the words of Mr. 
W. H. Holmes (Report of United States National 
Museum , 1901, p. 256), is thus stated: ‘If the 
physical phenomena of man include all that con¬ 
nects him with the brute, his culture phenomena 
include all that distinguishes him from the brute.’ 

These remarks will give some idea of the in¬ 
teresting and profound problems emhiaced by the 
science of Anthropology. Not since the material 
world became an object of human study and re¬ 
flexion has there been accomplished such a complete 
and far-reaching revolution in current philosoph¬ 
ical opinion. From the standpoint of evolution, 
the entire organic world, not excluding man, reveals 
a unity, a harmony, and a grandeur never before 
disclosed under any system of speculative philo¬ 
sophy. 

What may be the outcome and destiny of hu¬ 
manity on the lines of modern civilization lies 
within the deepest shadow of futurity. One thing 
alone appears certain—that since human govern¬ 
ment on the anthropo-cosmic principles of ethics 
and altruism became a matter of real concern 
among the civilized nations of the world, there is 
no turning back from its behests, no alternative 
but to strengthen the ethical fabric by every means 
that human ingenuity can suggest. Above all, a 
national esprit de corps , with the motto ‘ Honour 
bright,* must be fostered among the members of 
eacn community ; for if the steersman once relaxes 
his hold on the wheel, he and his freight may again 
be swept into the vortex of Cosmic evolution. 
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Anthropologiques, 1882. ROBERT MUNRO. 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM. —Generally, and 
perhaps always in the past, man has believed that 
there are powers other and greater than lie. He 
has felt it not only desirable, but possible, to enter 
into communication with them; that is to say, 
he has taken it as a fact that they can understand 
him when he addresses himself to them; that 
he can more or less understand them ; that he 
can win their sympathy and assistance, if he sets 
about doing ao in the right way. Further, he 
has believed at some times that these powers 
possess the shape of man; at other times, that 
their shape is that of beasts or of plants ; at others, 
that they are visible in and as the sun, moon, or 
stars, or audible in the storm, the earthquake, or 
the rustling of leaves. That deities have been 
supposed in all stages of human development, from 
that oi the Fuegians to that of the ancient Greeks, 
to possess human form is a truth which needs 
neither demonstration nor illustration. Indeed, 
Xenophanes (frag. 17, ed. Bergk) even went to the 
length, w'liether in jest or earnest, of supposing 
that cattle, lions, and horses, were they able, would 
make the gods in their own likeness. It is also 
obvious that deities originally theriomorpiiic tended 
to become anthropomorphic: the Egyptian gods 
which have gained human bodies and limbs, but 
retained their animal heads, are an obvious in¬ 
stance of this tendency. And the human form 
given by Greek sculptors to Helios suffices to show 
that nature powers, if not originally conceived in 
human form, tend eventually to take it. 

i. Physical anthropomorphism. — The belief, 
then, that deities have bodies and limbs like those 
of men is a belief which has had a beginning and an 
end. Religion has survived its disappearance; and 
though it is impossible to prove that before its 
appearance religion was, it is in the same way 
impossible to prove that religion then was not. 
We may therefore reasonably be influenced by the 
fact that though theriomorpiiic deities become an¬ 
thropomorphic, as in Egypt, the reverse process 
never takes place; anthropomorphism is in some 
cases preceded by therioinorphisni, but theriomor- 
pliism is never generated out of anthropomorphism. 
We may then, perhaps, assume that there was a 
pre-anthropomorphic stage in the history of re¬ 


ligion. But if we make that assumption, we can do 
so only by limiting the term ‘ anthropomorphism ’ 
to the sense in which it means that deities have 
bodies and limbs like those of men, and by exclud¬ 
ing from the content of the term the sense in which 
it implies that deities have thoughts, emotions, and 
wills like those of men, though transcending them. 
Further, it may lie said that to limit the meaning 
of the term to the first of the two senses which 
may be put upon it is to break, or rather to ignore, 
the continuity which is characteristic of—indeed, 
essential to—evolution in all its forms, whether 
evolution of religion or of anything else ; whereas, 
by including in tne meaning of the term the second 
sense as well as the first, we are enabled to grasp 
the principle which underlies and runs through the 
whole evolution of the idea of God. 

2. Psychical anthropomorphism. — From this 
oint of view, then, man has always ascribed, and 
oes now ascribe, to Deity thought, emotion, and 
will. He may originally have worshipped animals, 
or even stocks and stones, as the fetish-worshipper 
does ; but if he did so, it was because he ascribed to 
those objects thought, emotion, and will; and the 
characteristics so ascribed were none the less human 
because they were ascribed to the deity in a tran¬ 
scendent degree. In the second Btage of this 
evolution, not only did aniconic objects of worship 
become iconic, not only did pictures and statues of 
the gods in human form supplement, and more or 
less drive out, the stocks and stones which were 
the object of the older cult, but the very concep¬ 
tion of the god, as it existed in the mind of the 
worshipper, became more and more definitely 
human—and did not in the process become more 
divine, as the example of Ares and Aphrodite in 
Homer will show. The third stage in the process 
of evolution is reached when religion comes to 
denounce the idea that the deity has a body or 
limbs like a man or an animal; but though religion 
in this stage becomes iconoclastic, and ceases to 
be anthropomorphic in the narrower of the two 
senses of the word, it continues to believe, in this 
stage as in the previous stages, in a personal deity. 
In this stage of evolution the same impulse that 
leads religious minds to deny that the deity can be 
conceived, or ought to be portrayed, as possessing 
bodily form, also leads to the conclusion that some 
human virtues cannot be ascribed to a deity : thus 
it would be degrading, if it were not unmeaning, 
to ascribe to deity the temperance or the courage 
which Ares ought to have possessed—the reason 
being that those qualities, and others of the same 
kind, imply defects which have to be overcome, in 
the persons of whom they are predicated ; and such 
defects are ex hypothesi excluded from the concept 
of a perfect being. This line of argument may, 
however, be continued, apparently in the same 
direction, until it brings us to a fourth stage in the 
evolution of the idea of God. It was, indeed, so 
continued in one of the arguments considered in 
Cicero’s de Natura Deoruin (iii. 15), where it is 
argued that knowledge of good and evil cannot be 
ascribed to a good God, ‘ for he who can do no evil 
requires no such knowledge ’; and in the same 
way reason cannot be ascribed to Him—‘ shall we 
assign reason which makes dark things plain? 
But to a god nothing can be dark.’ In modern 
times the same feeling finds expression in the 
doctrine that the cause of all things is the Un¬ 
knowable, to which we are not warranted in ascrib¬ 
ing thought, emotion, or will. If we seek so to 
ascribe them, we land ourselves in self-contradiction. 
In the interests of clear thinking, therefore, we must 
abstain from so ascribing tl cm. Fowcr, indeed, 
must be assigned to this Unknowable cause—but 
not personality. The anthropomorphism which has 
characterized religion from the beginning charao- 
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terizcs it to the end. In the progress of human 
thought, anthropomorphism tends gradually to be 
sloughed off; at lirst, indeed, the tendency is to 
provide the gods more and more definitely and 
precisely with human limbs and bodies ; but that 
tendency is eventually defeated by its own realiza¬ 
tion—when fully realized, it becomes intoleral 
as it was to Plato, and then is doomed. Next, the 
tendency is for religion to insist on investing the 
deity with the mental and moral qualities of man ; 
and that tendency too—on this theory—eventually 
reveals its own inner and essential self-contra¬ 
dictions. When this, like the previous form of 
anthropomorphism, comes to be felt untenable and 
intolerable, religion, in any ordinary sense of the 
word, becomes impossible. 

3. Origin of anthropomorphism. — Looked at 
from the point of view of evolution, the fate of 
the belief in anthropomorphism was determined 
from the beginning. If it is seen in the end to 
be logically incoherent and impossible, it is so 
because it has carried within itself the seed of its 
own destruction from the very beginning. We 
have only, it is argued, to consider its origin in 
order to see its want of validity. The tendency 
to personify objects is exhibited by children—ami 
even by animals—at play. Such personification, 
indeed, in the case of Doth children and dogs, may 
be involuntary and a source of terror; and the 
terror may be removed when the object personi¬ 
fied is shown not to be a living thing. The same 
tendency is shown by the African negro, who, 
starting out on some business, happens to have 
his attention arrested by some object, say a bright 

I iebble, and, immediately associating it with the 
msiness he is engaged on, picks it up as a fetish, 
regarding it as a personality which has the power, 
if properly treated, of understanding what he 
wants and of giving him assistance. The same 
tendency to personify objects and to associate 
them with the fortunes of the man who discovers 
their personality, will account for the fact that an 
object thus pel sonified by the father of a family 
or the most influential member of a clan comes to 
receive the worship of the whole family or clan, 
and thus becomes not a personal fetish but a 
family god or a tribal god; and may possibly 
survive and eventually become a national god. 
But the African negro may find out that he gets 
no assistance from the object he picked up; and 
then, though he may cast it away as not being 
really a fetish, still he usually keeps it, even 
though he pays it no worship, because it may 
perhaps after all turn out to he an operative 
fetish. In the same way, amongst the African 
negroes and elsewhere, we find traces of gods 
who, though the names and the memory of them 
linger on, receive no worship, because they are no 
longer believed to do good or e\ il. The belief in 
such gods, and in such fetishes, evidently has a 
lessening degree of validity ; or perhaps it never 
was really valid at all—its want of validity has 
merely grown more and more patent. That is to 
say, the origin, as well as the history, of the belief 
shows that it has no validity ; the tendency to 
personify objects — whether objects of sense or 
objects of thought—which is found in animals and 
children as well as in savages, is the origin of 
anthropomorphism, which is puerile therefore in 
character as well as in origin. The evolution of 
the idea of God, on this argument, is simply the 
process by which a childisn error is developed 
slowly to its fullest extent, and now that its in¬ 
herent inconsistencies and self-contradictions are 
coming to be fully recognized, is being cast off. 
It is a case in which the psychological ‘ projection 
of the self ’ into the world is made the basis of an 
attempt to explain all things, and is ultimately I 


found to afford no explanation which is satisfactory, 
morally or intellectually, of the not-self. 

4. The method of science.—From this point of 
view, the not-self, the world around us, must be 
accepted on its own terms, so to speak, and must 
be studied objectively; we must not make the 
mistake of assuming it to be a subject, or the 
expression of a subject’s reason or will. We must 
not assume its ways to be our ways or to be ex¬ 
plicable by them or by analogy with them. We 
must take them as they are and study them as 
they are given, without presuppositions and with¬ 
out assumptions. In a word, we must take as our 
method that of science, the objective method. 
So we shall escape from the error of foisting on 
the facts an anthropomorphic explanation which 
they will not tolerate. 

Now, the object of science is to understand the 
world ; and it may fairly he said that any attempt 
to explain the world assumes the course of the 
world to he explicable. It is assumed not only 
that the course of things is or may he to some 
extent intelligible to the human reason, hut also 
that it is fundamentally rational; every problem 
that presents itseli to science is attacked by science 
with the firm conviction that there is a solution. 
Such a problem is a challenge to science; and the 
challenge is never declined on the ground that the 
problem is insoluble. The challenge is ever pre¬ 
senting itself; the problems submitted are continu¬ 
ally lieing solved. The course of the world is 
continually being exhibited by science as more and 
more intelligible ; and science is perpetually being 
confirmed in its fundamental assumption of the 
rationality of tilings. The world becomes daily 
more and more intelligible, on the assumption that, 
the reason of things and the reason in things is 
intelligible to the human reason. 

5. Objective rationality.—Are we then to say 
that science also is anthropomorphic, or are we 
to deny it? In the one case we shall say that 
science, like religion, starts from the human reason, 
and persists in measuring everything by it and 
interpreting everything in conformity with it. 
In that case, if we hold that anthropomorphism 
eventually breaks down in the bands of religion, 
and proves in the long run to be but a puerile 
‘projection of the self’ into the external world, 
then the anthropomorphism of science, its assump¬ 
tion or presumption to read reason—human reason 
—into tilings, may, like the anthropomorphism of 
religion, pass muster for a while, but eventually 
must be found untenable and intolerable. Indeed, 
it may be said, science as well as religion has 
already come to that pass. It is vain to deny 
‘the possibility that being may be rational only 
in a very narrow sphere, and that it might some 
lay turn towards us another side, about which we 
could build no structure of connected and practical 
thought’ (lloffding, The Problems of Philosophy, 
p. 114). Not only does the reason in things cover 
only a very narrow sphere, but its hold on that 
sphere is wanting in security. ‘ With the same 
right with which we reason from the possibility of 
rational knowledge to a unifying force in lieing, 
we might, apparently, reason to an irrational power 
in Being, to a cosmological principle that prevented 
the elements of Being from standing in a rationally 
determinable relation to one another* ( ib. p. 135). 
If Being is fundamentally irrational, science’s ex- 

F lunation of things is purely anthropomorphic, 
f, on the other hand, tne reason which science 
rofesses to discover in things is really found there, 
und not put there, by science, then the reason so 
found is not human reason ; nor does the fact that 
it is intelligible to man avail to prove that it is 
human. Jt is intelligible because it is reason, not 
because it is human. Science, therefore, in postu 
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lating that the world is intelligible to man is not 
guilty of anthropomorphism ; it does not assume 
that the reason which it strives to understand is 
human, and it does not make the reason whieh it 
finds. But even so—granted, that is, that to some 
extent, so far as it lias gone, science finds in things 
a reason which it does not put there—the possibility 
remains that Being may any day turn to us another 
side, displaying no reason, but irrationality. The 
possibility indeed remains, but science scouts it 
or systematically ignores it; or, perhaps we may 
rather say, faith m science forbids us to acknowledge 
it. No unsolved problem in science is admitted to 
be insoluble. In other words, if the rationality of 
things, so far as it has been discovered by science, 
is a fact and not an assumption, still it is an 
assumption so far as it has not yet been discovered. 
It is not, of course, discredited by the fact that it 
is an assumption, for we must begin with an 
assumption—ny assuming either that things are or 
that tney are not, or that they partly are and 
partly are not, rational. And the assumption that 
things will continue to reveal a reason which, 
though it is not man’s, is intelligible to man, is at 
any rate harmonious with the discoveries which 
science has thus far made, even though it be an 
assumption and an act of faith. 

But, granting that we make the assumption and 
show the faith which science demands, we have 
only got thus far, viz. that the power which dis¬ 
plays itself in things is rational m the sense that 
it is logical. More, indeed, we could not expect 
to get than this, for science aims at nothing more : 
its position is that things are logically comprehen¬ 
sible ; its coherence is a logical coherence which it 
finds in tilings and does not put into them. Even 
then, if we take it that reason and logic are possible 
only to a nnnd, and that a mind must be self- 
conscious, the utmost that we can get, out of 
science, or hold to he implied by science, is that 
there is a self-conscious mind whose power acts 
logically; and even if we grant that there is 
nothing anthropomorphic in this,—on the ground 
that the reason and logic in things are found in 
them and not imputed to them by science—still 
the mind or power thus revealed as superhuman 
is revealed as merely logical. It is distinctly not 
revealed as moral, or as recking aught of man. 
Its laws extend to, just as its rain descends on, the 
unjust and the just, alike ; and science affords not 
the slightest, ground for holding that the ultimate 
working of the laws which it discovers favours the 
just rather than the unjust. 

If, then, man can discover and docs discover in 
things a logic and a reason which he does not put 
there, if the logic and reason so found are objective, 
and are not created by him, are not images of his 
own making,—are not, in a word, pieces of anthropo¬ 
morphism,—can we go further and discover in man’s 
experience anything else which is similarly given 
to him and not created by him? The fact that 
a thing is comprehensible by man is no proof that 
it is the work of man’s reason ; if a reason, parti¬ 
ally intelligible to man’s reason, is found in things 
by science,—which looks only for logic and reason,— 
can man and does man, when he looks for more, 
hnd more than mere reason ? Does science exhaust 
objectivity, or does the realm of objectivity include 
other things than reason ? Is man’s experience of 
the universe that it discloses reason alone to him? 
Man’s experience has been that he has found some¬ 
thing more in it than a reason partially intelligible 
to him ; he has found in it the workings of a power 
which awakes in him a sense of gratitude, of duty, 
of awe, and of fear. 

But the experience in which these workings of 
this power are thus disclosed or felt is distinguish¬ 
able, if not distinct, from the experience, or from 


the aspect of experience, of which science is the 
interpretation or the expression. Whether we term 
the aspect of experience with which science has to 
do sense-experience or experience of the physical 
or the external world, it is, however defined, at any 
rate marked oil' fiom the rest of man’s experience, 
as being but a part and not the whole ol human 
experience. Or, if we go so far as to say there is 
nothing m human experience which may not be 
investigated scientifically, we still indicate by the 
adverb ‘scientifically’ that the point of view of 
science is only one point of view, and that the 
aspect of reality which science eon flouts is not the 
oniy aspect which human experience presents to 
man. One and the same set of facts, for instance, 
may he viewed psychologically by science, nmy be 
pronounced valid or not valid from the point of 
view of logic, may be estimated right oi wrong 
from the standpoint of morality, holy or sinful in 
the eyes of icligion. The scientific aspect is not the 
only aspect of our experience. The scientific is not 
the whole account of that experience. 

6 , Ethical qualities.—Tf, tlien, the reason which 
science finds in things is not the creation ol science, 
is not made after the image of human reason, and 
is not put into things by science, but is found in 
them and is found to be {initially intelligible to 
man, then the same experience, which when studied 
by science reveals a reason which is not man’s, 
may, when regarded in its entirety, or even when 
regarded from other points of view than that of 
science, leveal yet other aspects of that leason in 
tilings which is studied by science. If that power 
when studied by science is seen more and more 
clearly, the more it is studied, to be rational and 
self-consistent, it may, when regarded from other 
joints of view, disclose other aspects than that of 
ogical rationality. It may disclose ethical quali¬ 
ties. It may disclose qualities, in the apprehension 
of which by the heart, and not merely by the in¬ 
tellect, religion consists. Whether it does, as a 
matter of objective fact, disclose such qualities is 
not the question now before us for discussion. The 
point is that, in thus interrogating experience, we 
are no more guilty of anthropomorphism than is 
science when it interrogates experience. The ques¬ 
tion, in the case both of religion and of science, 
is what experience discloses when interrogated. 
Science discovers in things the opei ations of a reason 
w r hich is not human reason ; religion discovers in 
the experience of man the operations of a power 
whoso w ays are not the ways of man. Above all, 
religion discovers the operations of a personal power. 
The personality of that power is only partially dis¬ 
closed in those of its operations with which science 
concerns itself ; and it is disclosed only partially, 
because science is concerned with only a partial 
aspect of its operations. Even when w r e attempt 
to view its operations from a more comprehensive 
{joint of view than science pretends to ofier, the 
conception w r e then form of it is, doubtless, shaped 
to some extent by our human limitations, and may 
be, nay, has been, generally distorted by those 
limitations. Of course, every apprehension must, 
to whatever extent, be so shaped, but it does not 
follow from this that nothing is apprehended. A 
thing to be misapprehended, even, must be appre¬ 
hended ; and, to be apprehended, it must he there. 
Will it, then, be said : Granting heartily that it 
must he there, still it can be apprehended only by 
being anthropomoi plii/ed ? The statement, then, 
is, first, that the power is not personal or spiritual; 
and next, that, ow ing to the infirmity of the human 
mind, it can only appear, or be conceived, as per¬ 
sonal. In other words, the religious experience of 
God as a person is alleged to be not experience, but 
an interpretation of experience—a false interpreta¬ 
tion, and an interpretation which, from the nature 
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of the case, must be false. What, then, are the 
grounds on which we can say, a priori , that this 
interrelation, if it is an interpretation, must be 
false ? They can only be that we know something 
which proves that it is false ; that we know, to start 
with, tliat the power iB not personal. But that is 
precisely what we do not know; that is precisely 
the point which is at issue. The allegation, on 
the one side, is that in religious experience God iw 
known as personal. If, on the other side, that if 
denied, then the dispute is as to the nature ol 
religious experience, and the dispute can be settlec 
only by reference to that experience; it cannot 
be settled by assuming the point at issue, by beg¬ 
ging the question. The question, then, becomes 
whether the personality of God is a fact of ex peri 
ence, or an inference—possibly a false inference— 
from experience. Now, those who have not had a 

g iven experience—for instance, a blind man who 
as not had experience of colour—are, obviously, 
on unsafe ground if they allege that other people 
have not had that experience, e.g., of colour, but 
have had some other experience, e.g., such as touch, 
which the blind man also enjoys, and from it have 
drawn the inference that they see. No blind man 
is, of course, so foolish as to argue in this way. 
He accepts the fact that sighted persons are blessed 
with an experience which he has not: he may be 
unable to form any idea of what the sensation of 
colour is, but he does not make his incapacity a 
reason for disbelief, or for arguing that sight is not 
an experience, but an inference—a false inference 
—from expel lence. 

7. Testimony of experience.—We are, then, 
thrown back upon the necessity of interrogating 
experience, of asking what is found there. A person 
who is not accustomed to a microscope will not see 
what is undoubtedly to be seen through it; and we 
cannot accept the fact that he sees nothing as proof 
that nothing is to he seen. So, too, in the interroga¬ 
tion of religious experience we must accept what 
is found there, and not deny that it is objectively 
there because some of us fail to see it. The posi¬ 
tion that religion rests on the existence of God as 
a fact given in experience, and not reached by a 
process of inference, which may or may not be 
correct, is a position which this article assumes 
and has not to prove; here we have to consider 
simply in what sense, if any, religion is anthropo¬ 
morphic. Now it is undeniable that the existence 
and the personality of God may he, and in many 
or most of the stages of religious development have 
been, anthropomorphized: He has been pictured 
in human form, as indeed also in animal form ; and, 
even when this misrepresentation lias been cast 
aside, He has been depicted as having passions 
which are specifically human. But though this 
is perfectly true, it is equally true, and philosophi¬ 
cally more important, that this process of anthropo¬ 
morphism has also been combated by the highest 
religious minds as incompatible with the person¬ 
ality of God as revealed in the religious conscious¬ 
ness ; and its incompatibility, when thus pointed 
out, has been recognized by others as true to the 
facts of that religious consciousness. Thus, as a 
mere matter of historic fact, it appears that an¬ 
thropomorphism has been, and is recognized to 
be, a limit and a hindrance to the comprehension 
and realization of the personality of God as revealed 
in the religious consciousness. That being so, the 
attempt to exhibit anthropomorphism as ‘ a pro¬ 
ducing condition of this Personality ’ is manifestly 
at variance with the facts; it is not a producing 
condition, hut a distortion of the personality of 
God. That the distortion should be greatest in 
the least mature minds and the lowest forms of 
religion is a point which it is easy to recognize, j 
and the recognition of which is compatible with— I 


indeed assumes—the recognition tliat there is some¬ 
thing there to start with which can he distorted, 
that is to say, anthropomorphized. That misin¬ 
terpretation precedes recognition of the facts as 
they really are is illustrated by the history of 
science quite as fully as by the history of religion. 
But that the facts were not there, at the beginning, 
to be recognized is a position which neither science 
nor religion can take up. If it be said that science, 
starting from things as they appeared to the mind 
of primitive man, has eventually come back to pro¬ 
nounce them very different from what they tlien 
appeared, it is also true that some of the things are 
discovered to have been really facts by the science 
which eventually discerns their right relations. So, 
too, the growth of religion would have been im¬ 
possible if there had not been at least one fact— 
the personality of God—which it not merely started 
from, but to which it constantly returns, and in 
which, properly understood, it finds its constant 
touchstone of truth. From this point of view, the 
proper understanding of the personality of God is 
a test of religious truth ; and that personality is 
not propel ly understood so long as it is interpreted 
on the analogy of human personality—so long, that 
is, as it is interpreted anthropomorphieally. 80 
long as it is thus interpreted, or ratner misinter¬ 
preted, the limitations of the finite are necessarily, 
and self-contradiotorily, imposed on the Infinite. 
Escape from the self-contradiction is possible only 
so far as we reverse the process, and recognize, 
with Lotze, that ‘ perfect Personality is in God 
only ; to all finite minds there is allotted but a pale 
copy thereof.’ When that is recognized, anthropo¬ 
morphism is seen for what it is—a misinterpretation 
of what is given in consciousness, leading neces¬ 
sarily, if slowly, to the assertion that God is not 
revealed in consciousness for what He is, but is 
given either for what lie is not—the Unknowable 

-or is not given at all. 

It may perhaps he said that human knowledge, 
to be human, must he contained in human minds, 
and, being so contained, it must be shaped by that 
which contains it; in fine, that in admitting it 
to be human we are asserting it to he anthropo¬ 
morphic ; in denying it to be anthropomorphic we 
are denying that it can he known to man. Thus, 
whatever knowledge is poured into human minds 
must be shaped by the mould into which it is 
poured, and so must be anthropomorphic. But 
this argument seems to assume both that the mould 
is shaped before anything is poured into it, and 
that the shape is purely human. It fails to con¬ 
sider the possibility that the vessel is plastic, and 
nay be shaped in part by that which ia put into 
t; and that consequently, even if the vessel is 
human, it may take a form more or less divine, if 
that which informs it be divine. It tacitly assumes 
that man makes God in his own image ; or, at any 
rate, that man cannot possibly, under any circum¬ 
stance of inspiration or aspiration, mould himself 
on the image of God : all he can do is to make God 
in his own image. But the assumption that man 
can shape the facts with which he comes in contact, 
but cannot in the least be shaped by them, is one 
which will scarcely bear examination. The facts 
cannot, of course, shape him if they are unsubstan¬ 
tial. But if they are unsubstantial, neither can be 
shape them. Scepticism at once emerges from this 
'ine of argument; it starts by crying of the facts, 
They are naught 1 they are naught! ’ And as long 
as it continues to do so, it is condemned to immo¬ 
bility. 

But if we use the metaphor of the vessel,— 
whether it be a vessel of elav or of skin, whether 
t shapes or is shaped—we should remember that 
.t is a metaphor; and if we cannot speak without 
metaphors, we may at least vary them. We speak 
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of rising above ourselves, and a fact, fortunately, 
is expressed thereby ; in morality and in religion 
we may rise above ourselves, even as, from the 
metaphysical p‘>i»t of view, we may ‘ transcend 
self.’ These facts, or rather the metaphorical ex- 
ression of them, may serve to remind us that we 
o not merely receive facts and shape thorn into 
our own likeness, but that we go forth into a world 
of reality and there encounter things which we 
have not made, which are not in our likeness, but 
on which we may model ourselves. 

8 . Testimony* of feeling.—We have considered 
the question of anthropomorphism thus far, rather 
from the point of view of knowledge than of feeling. 
But no answer will afford permanent satisfaction 
which appeals to knowledge only and not to feeling. 
Practically, the question is one of feeling rather 
than of knowledge ; it is: Are we to doubt the 

f ;oodness and love of God, and to suppose that it is 
>y the fallacy of anthropomorphism that we ascribe 
them to Him? To that question the only answer 
is that we do not doubt God’s love; we know it. 
But the ‘ knowledge ’ is not, purely or primarily or 
essentially intellectual ; and if it be said that then 
His love is not a matter of knowledge but of feeling, 
the simple and sufficient reply is : IIow else is love 
to he known ? If it were a matter of knowledge, it 
might he a matter of inference ; and the inference 
would be subject to examination, and therefore to 
doubt. It might be represented as an inference 
from the love of man for God, and so as anthropo¬ 
morphic, as a human quality ascribed to Him. But 
an essential quality of it—without which it would 
not be what it is—is that it is experienced as Ilis, 
and not as something which remains as it is, whether 
ascrilied to Him or not. As a fact of experience, it 
must he accepted on the evidence of those who 
experience it, that our love is a response to His, 
and that it is His which calls forth ours. It is so 
felt. Beyond that, or behind it, it does not seem 
possible to go. Feelings, after all, are facts. 

9. Testimony of action.—Feeling and knowledge 
issue in action. Omniscient love must, from the 
religious point of view, be the source from which 
all God’s actions flow. From the religious point 
of view, therefore, nothing can be ascribed to Him 
save that which issues from such a source. Human 
actions, on the other hand, have other springs ; 
and anthropomorphism is exhibited when actions 
are ascribed to God, or to the ^ods, which cannot 
m ithout self-contradiction be imputed to a love 
that is omniscient. Human actions proceeding 
fiom human passions are essentially characteristic 
of anthropomorphism — more essentially indeed 
than are human parts. The gods of Greece were 
as anthropomorphic in their passions and actions 
as in their forms; and only in their forms were 
they typical of human beings at their best. The 
cowaraice of Ares, the incontinence of Aphrodite, 
the lusts of Zeus, were doubtless a bequest to Greek 
civilization from barbarous or savage times ; and 
they were a dnmnosa hereditcu. If the bequest 
was not rejected but tolerated, with more or less 
acquiescence, by most of those who were born to 
it, the reason doubtless was that the philosophy 
summed up in the sentence, * Man is the measure 
of all things’ —vdvrwv fiirpov Avdpwros —was char¬ 
acteristically Greek : even the gods were made in 
man’s image, and they did not do credit to it. 
Xenophanes spoke bitterly when he said that the 
gods of men were anthropomorphic, just as the 
gods of animals, if animals believed in gods, would 
be theriomorphic. He failed to note, apparently, 
that anthropomorphic gods do not always even stay 
anthropomorphic, but revert to theriomorphism 
and to Destial conduct. Where a plurality of gods 
is believed in, the gods are necessarily conceived as 
objects, as items in the world of objects, and there- 
vol. 1.—37 


fore as limited and circumscribed in their action 
and reaction. The action of any one of them is 
liable to be frustrated by the action of the rest; 
and behind and over-topping them all there tends 
to rise the vague figure of destiny 01 fate, to which 
all are subject; omnipotence cannot remain in the 
hands of any anthropomorphic god. If anthropo¬ 
morphism were a fallacy which infected religion 
alone, the position of those who see in religion 
nothing hut that fallacy would be stronger than it 
is. On reflexion, however, it is manifest that 
science, as well as religion, has had that fallacy 
to contend with ; in the animistic period of man*s 
history, the tendency is to account for the action 
and behaviour of all—even inanimate—things by 
the assumption that their action is anthropo¬ 
morphic, and to influence their behaviour by pro¬ 
ceedings based on that assumption. Only when 
that assumption is discredited or ignored does it 
become possible to study the interaction of things 
scientifically —rerum cognosvere causas —to discover 
in them a reason not modelled on man’s, though 
intelligible to it, provided that we reject the 
fallacy of anthropomorphizing their action. Re¬ 
ligion, also, as well as science, has to throw off the 
fallacious tendency to anthropomorphize God’s 
action. Polytheism is rendered by its very struc¬ 
ture incapable of rejecting the fallacy. Mono¬ 
theism escapes from it only by degiees; not only 
is vengeance the Lord’s, but the worshipper may 
pray Him of His goodness to ‘slay mine enemies.' 
The tendency to assume that God’s ways are as 
our ways is the essence of anthropomorphism. To 
ield to the tendency ami to follow it out to its 
logical extreme is to make God after man’s own 
image. Science, by studying its facts objectively, 
succeeds in escaping from anthropomorphism. Re¬ 
ligion succeeds in making the same escape only 
where it similarly renounces the a priori method 
of interpreting (rod’s action, and further renounces 
the desire to utilize it as a means to making man’s 
will he done. Religion rises for the first time clear 
of anthropomorphism when the prayer goes up 
from the heart, ‘Thy will be done.’ Then, and 
not till then, does the will of God become a fact 
presented to the religious consciousness, a fact 
which for the religious mind possesses as much 
objectivity as for the scientific rnind do the facts 
studied by science, and for the non-religious mind 
is as meaningless as for the non-rnathematical 
mind a mathematical formula is. The difference 
may be illustrated by contrasting the petition, 
* Slay mine enemies,’ with the command to love 
our enemies: the former is properly addressed to 
an anthropomorphic god ; the latter could only 
proceed from a very God, and be accepted as of 
objective validity only by a religious mind. The 
fact that religion is not anthropomorphic is shown 
by the way in which the Christian revelation set 
as ideals before mankind lines of action (such as 
humility, love of enemies) which were paradoxical 
and foolish in the eyes of the world, though wise 
to those who had eyes to see. And the motives 
suggested were to do God’s will, to be like unto 
Him, to be pure even as He. Should it he objected 
that validity is accorded even by non-religious 
minds to the precept of loving our enemies, we 
may use another illustration: the command to 
give your coat also to him who takes your cloke is 
one which cannot he justified on the principles of 
any non-religious system of ethics, and is one 
which is not accepted as valid by common sense: 
it is one which no anthropomorphic deity could 
self-consistently enunciate. The words in which 
the command is couched are, of course, intelligible 
to all ; the value of the command is for the non- 
religious mind naught; only for him to whom it is 
revealed as God’s will, as the course of action 
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which will be followed by him so far as God’s will 
operates through him, does it become an objective 
fact possessing the same objectivity for him that 
the facts of science have for the scientific mind. 
It is not that the same thing is presented to the 
religious and the non-religious miml and produces 
different effects in the two cases : it is that the 
will of God is accepted by the one and rejected by 
the other, and that for him who accepts it all 
things become new—God is no longer anthropo¬ 
morphic. To allege that religion is necessarily 
belief in an anthropomorphic god is to close our 
eyes to the fact that the point on which the fate of 
practical religion turns is whether God’s will shall 
be done or man’s. In the one case God—if a God 
be believed in—is anthropomorphized; in the 
other, man is conformed to God. If he lie so con¬ 
formed, God’s will acts in him and through him. 
So far as he is thus conformed, God’s kingdom 
comes, His will is done. It is in his action, when 
it is directed to doing God’s will, that man shows 
likust God. 

10 . In conclusion, the view that religion is anthro¬ 
pomorphic seems to be based on an assumption, viz. 
that reason and love, because they occur in man, 
are limited to man. If that assumption be con¬ 
ceded, then it necessarily follows that to find 
reason and love elsewhere is a piece of pure anthro¬ 
pomorphism ; the reason and love thus projected 
on to the clouds are, ex hyputhesi, merely phantas¬ 
magoric, whether they be the reason proclaimed by 
science or the love proclaimed by religion. The 
reason thus projected is human reason ; the love, 
human love. We may have soared for a while into 
the clouds, but the string of anthropomorphism all 
the time was round our feet, and brings us back to 
the facts we started from,—there they are just as 
they were when we started. We never have got 
clear of human limitations, never have lost ourselves 
in the Divine Love. We may have lost sight of 
self; hut we come down to earth, and recognize 
that it was the self who imagined that self was 
transcended or lost. We have simply seen ourselves, 
our form, our human form, pro)ected on to the 
clouds. Yet, after all, it is merely an assumption 
—and not the only possible assumption -that reason 
and love, because they occur in man, are limited to 
man. It may equally well be that reason and love 
are not limited to man, but revealed to him. And 
the question then becomes one of fact, whether 
such revelation is experienced. As a question of 
fact and of feeling, it can be answered only by 
expciience and with reference to the experience. 
Those who have not the experience must make 
some assumption with regard to it; those who 
have it need make none. Experience excludes 
hypothesis. 
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ANTICHRIST.—x. The name irrlxparros occurs 
for the lust time in Christian literature (1 Jn 2 2S 
4 8 , 2 .In 7 ). The ideas which are associated with 
this name, in particular the conception of a God- 
opposing tyrant and ruler of the last times, reach 
back with certainty to the most flourishing period 
of Jewish Apocalyptic literature. It is most likely 
that they have their deeper roots not in definite 
historical phenomena and experiences, but in a 


mythological and speculative idea, namely, the 
idea of the battle of God with the devil at tbe end 
of the world. 

This conception seems to have arisen in the Persian eschatology 
(the battle of Ahura Mazda with Align Mainyu ; cf Dousset, Rel. 
d. Judentums * 684 flf ), and to have penetrated from this source 
into the Jewish Apocalyptic literature. The opposition between 
God and the devil, who is introduced under the names BeAiap, 
aaravat, 6ta/3oAo«, rrutvyia itpiov, is the chief of the leading ideas 
of the Jewish source of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
which undoubtedly arose in the Maccahrean period. Even here 
Beliur appears as the enemy of the last times It is said of the 
Messiah (l.evi IS^): ‘ And Beliar will be bound by ilim, and He 
will give His children power to trample on the evil spirite ' In 
the same wav, the description of the last great battle in Assump. 
Mot. (l«i) begins as follows; ‘And then will His (God’s) rule 
over all creatures he manifest, then will the devil be btought to 
naught ’ The same thought is also to be found in the Gospels 
(Mt 12 28 Lk 11*\ Jn 12 31 14 so 10 11 J cf. Rev 12 ar 13 1,r 16 1 * 
201-3. 7 -io’j Bousset, Rel. d. Judentum**, 288 ff , SR2 ff ). 

It is very likely that 1 Antichrist' is originally 
nothing else than the incarnate devil , and that the 
idea of the battle of God with a human opponent, 
in which all devilish wickedness would become 
incarnate, arose under the influence of definite 
historical conditions. 

2 . In fact it is very probable that the roots of 
the conception of Antichrist are oven more wide¬ 
spread. We shall have to assume that- the idea of 
the battle of God with tbe devil was closely inter¬ 
woven with related mythological fancies regarding 
the battle of God with a dragon-like monster. 

Traces of Lhese ideas, which probably take their rise from the 
Babylonian battle of Marduk with Tiamat, are already to be 
found mall parts of the OT (cf. Gunkel, Schopfung rind t'haos, 
1896). In this way the figure of the devil and the dragon-Ilke 
monster of chaos are combined into one (cf. Rev 12) Thus we 
need not he surprised if the figure of the devil mcarnaLe, the 
figure of Antichrist, here and there bears distinct tnu es of the 
features of that mythical monster, and manifests a ghostly super¬ 
human character which cannot possibly be explained froni the 
definite historical situations of the separate predictions Thus 
even m Un 8 the figure of Antiochus IV. is depicted with the 
superhuman features of the monster, where we read that the 
little horn raised itself against the host of heaven and oust down 
some of them to the ground In the same way I’ompei in the 
song of triumph over his death (Ps. Sol. 2) is described as tho 
dragon of Chaos, whom God destroyed because he rose up 
against Him. It Is also a significant fact that Antichrist m a 
aeries of later passages receives the name which in the older 
sources (Test. Pat)., etc.) was applied to the devil-Iieliar 
(arc. to ps 18 s in all probability originally ft god of the under 
world); cf 2 Co 0 16 (?) Ascent. Is. 4^, Sibyll. m. 63 ff., n. 107. 

3 . The idea of Antichrist itself can be traced 

back to the 2nd cent. B.C., and appears first of 
all in the Book of Daniel, which belongs to the 
Maceaba*an age. The historical figure whose 
features have in the first place been attributed 
to Antichrist is the Syrian king Antiochus IV. 
Kvivhanes. the persecutor of the Jews In par¬ 
ticular, the representations of Dn 7»; *«■-» 11"^ 

have been of lasting influence. That Antichrist 
(‘the king of the North,’ 11 40 ) will appear as a mighty 
king with great armies, that he will destroy three 
kings (the ‘three horns,’ 7 8 * M ), that. Edomites, 
Moabites, and Ammonites are to be spared by him 
(ll 41 ), that Libyans and Cushites will follow in bis 
train (ll 43 ), that ho will persecute the saints (7 s6 ), 
that he will reign 3$ years (7” etc.), and that he 
will set up in the Temple the ‘abomination of 
desolation ’ (/J5A vy/xa rrjs tpy/iuxrews, H 13 fi 27 12 11 )—all 
this belongs, from this time onward, to the standing 
requirements of the Antichrist legend. The end 
predicted by ‘Daniel’ did not conic, but his book 
received a place in the canon ; and thus the faithful 
still expected the fulfilment of his predictions in 
the future, and handed them on from generation to 
generation. In this process the figure of ‘ Anti¬ 
christ* came to be separated from the historical 
figure of Antiochus IV., nnd became the type of the 
God-opposing tyrant who was discovered now in 
this and now in that historical character. 

To the author of the Psalms of Solomon, it in Pompey, the 
captor of Jerusalem, the blasphemer of the sanctuary of God, 
that ia the Divine adversary, the ‘ dragon * of the last times ; and 
hiB destruction ia celebrated in triumphant strains by the writer 
as a great act of his God (2™.). In the Assumption of Motet 
(ch. 8) a remarkable prophetic picture of the cruel tyrant is 
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outlined; and, if minutely examined, it seems to be a figure 
possessing the mixed features of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
Herod the Great. 

In the Koman period the character of the Emperor Caligula 
(a.d. 87-41) influenced the history of the legend. The fearful 
time of anxiety, when Caligula, embittered by the revolt of the 
Jews at Jamnia, gave the order to the governor 1‘etronius to 
erect his statue in the Temple, recalled afresh the prediction of 
Daniel. The prediction regarding the 06 i\vy/xa rijv ipyjpojaeus 
Becmed to receive its fulfilment. The ever-recurring expecta¬ 
tion of later times, that Antichrist would take his place in the 
Temple of Jerusalem, dates in all probability from this period. 
The Btiiall Jewish Apocalypse, adopted to a large extent in Mk 13 
and Mt ‘24 and interwoven with words of Christ, may dale from 
this time. In the same way the attempt has been widely made 
to find in Uev 13 a source belonging to this time, chiefly for the 
reason that the name rdtot Kalaap actually makcB up the 
number 616; and several manuscripts of liev 13 18 preserve this 
number (instead of (<U6) Then we shall see later how the 
expectation of Antichrist was carried over to the person of A 'ero. 
Finally, m 4 fizr M*, too, we find in quite general terms attention 
called to the last hostile tyrant of the last times: ‘regnabit, 
quern non aperunt' (cf the Syrian Apoc. Bar 40). 

4. Christianity took over from Judaism this 
whole cycle of ideas, and we meet numerous 
traees of these conceptions in the NT. In the 
eschatological chapters (Mk 13, Mt 24) we have 
in all likelihood, as has already been indicated, a 
small apocalypse of Antichrist, interwoven with 
words of Jesus, if we are entitled to interpret the 
/95A vypa TTji ^pripuLaeots (Mt 24 1B , Mk 13 U ), which 
stands in the holy place, in U1 ms of 2 Thess 2 4 . In 

articular, the predictions of the Revelation of 

ohn borrow their fundamental tone from the fancies 
regarding Antichrist. The eleventh chapter, with 
its prediction of the beast rising from the abyss 
(tt mythical idea), who, as a hostile tyrant, sur¬ 
rounded by great armies, appears in Jerusalem and 
kills the witnesses of God, is entirely on the lines 
of Jewish Apocalyptic prophecy. Finally, if the 
beast, who is called up by the devil (Kev 13 lflr< ), 
and who rises out of the sea, is regarded as indi¬ 
cating the Roman empire, or more particularly a 
Roman ruler, w r e have here, too, the character of 
the Antichrist, the God-opposing tyrant, preserved. 

5. A strongly marked transformation of the 

whole idea, from a specifically Christian stand 
point, is indicated by the discussion in 2 Th 2, 
which the present writer, in spite of renewed ami 
energetic opposition on the part of Wrede (TU, new 
ser. lx. 2 ), prefers to ascribe to St. Paul himself. 
Certainly here, too, the figure which controls the 
Jewish Apocalyptic thought forms the funda¬ 
mental conception, as is proved by the names 
(2 3r *) 6 Hvdpiviroi rijs avoplas (pel haps Beliar ; cf. the 
OT 6 dyrucel/uevos, as well as by the 

play upon Rn ll 3 ®, which is found here. Rut, on 
the oilier hand, the Antichrist is no longer the 
God-opposing tyrant , but a seductive agency, which 
works by signs and wonders, and seeks to obtain 
Divine worship. Antichrist here is a false Messiah, 
a prophet who, it is assumed, will call forth the 
faith of those Jews who have rejected the true 
Messiah (2 1<M2 ). At the same time the idea is 
raised still further into the realm of the super¬ 
human (2 4 , dicoSeiKvvvra iavrbv, 5n (trriv 6e6s). 
Accordingly, this false Messiah is now for the 
first time in a real and proper Hense regarded as 
the opponent of the true Messiah. By means of 
the latter his destruction shall be accomplished, 
and this is described in 2* in the words of Is ll 4 
(sal iv vvetifiart Sid dveXet daefUj. . . . The 

Targum on the passage, too, interprets the ‘ lawless 
one’ as Antichrist). A remarkably puzzling trait 
is the ‘ sitting ’ of the dvOpurrot rijs dvoplas in the 
temple of God—probably, as we saw above, a 
reminiscence from the time of Caligula. But this 
trait also fits into the new comprehensive picture 
of the seductive personality. If, finally, the enig¬ 
matic reference to a power which still keeps the 
appearance of Antichrist in check (r6 sartor, 6 
xa r4x<t>r) be correctly interpreted as referring to the 
Roman empire, then the separation of the idea of 
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Antichrist from the political tendency, which up to 
this time adhered to it, comes more clearly to the 
front. Accordingly the significant change, which 
2 Thess. has effected in the idea of Antichrist, con¬ 
sists in this, that here out of the God-opposing 
tyrant the seductive adversary of the last times has 
been developed, so that, while the original idea led 
to the proclamation of the Roman empire or of a 
Roman emperor as Antichrist (Revelation of John), 
here the figure of the avriKel/ievos obtains a non- 
political, purely ideal signification. In this process 
of re-moulding, which lias become of world-wide 
historical importance, the genius of St. Raul is in 
all probability manifested, or in any case the 

emus of youthful Christianity, freeing itself from 

udaism and placing its foot in the world of the 
Roman empire. 

This new conception seems to have found accept¬ 
ance in wide-spread Christian circles. The author 
of the Fourth Gospel, too, appears to give expression 
to the thought that the Jews, because they have 
not believed on the true Christ, who was sent of 
God, will place their faith in the false Messiah, 
who will come forward in his own name (S 48 ). 
From this point of view we are enabled to under¬ 
stand how, in the Epistles of John, Antichrist is 
connected with false teaching (1 Jn 2 18 - 22 4 8 , 2 Jn 7 ), 
and how in general the appearance of false teach¬ 
ing is thought of as one of the signs of the last time 
—as the crowning point of Satanic malice (1 Ti 4 l , 
2 Ti 3\ 2 P 3 3 ). 

The A«6a\«j rwv i0‘ ano<rr6\iov, HW, in its description of Anti¬ 
christ, manifestly borrows from 2 Th. (»cai tot* i/jav^o-erai 6 ko<t- 
fion\avot aX vloc to v Bsov *at noiti irrj/jrtn ttai re porn). Ill the 
Christian Silty limes, lii. (>3 ff., pro hat »h of a late date (cf. BousHct, 
art ‘ Sibv lien ' In PIUS*), in the conception of which the flume 
of Simon Ala trim has been influential, ‘ Beliar’ is in the fust place 
a wondei-worker endowed with Satanic powers. In fact, even 
the author of the Revelation of John has paid his tribute to the 
new conception 1 In the second beast, which comes from the 
land (eh. 13), he has Introduced into his prediction Die figure of 
the anti Christian false prophet (1(91* ID 2 ”), who performs signs 
and wonders to seduce the world. Of course he could not give 
the latter any independent significance , so he made it the 
Servant and assistant of the first boast, the anti-Christian Homan 
emjure (Houssel, Horn, zur Ojjenhar. Jvh ., ad loc ). 

6. But this anti-Jewish conception, which corre¬ 
sponded better with the position of Christianity in 
tne Roman State, was prevented from obtaining 
exclusive predominance in the Christian tradi¬ 
tion. This was due to the acceptance in wide circles 
of a remarkable combination of the Antichrist 
legend with the popular expectation of the return 
of Nero, prevalent originally among the heathen 
classes. Not long after the death of Nero, the 
rumour arose that he was not dead, but was still 
alive, or that after his death he would re-appear 
(Sueton. Eero, 57 ; Tacitus, Hist. ii. 8). As Nero 
had stood in friendly relations to the Parthians in 
his lifetime (Sueton. 47, 57), the report was now cir¬ 
culated that he had fled to them, and would return 
with a Parthian army to take vengeance on Rome. 
Deceivers made use of the rumour to appear under 
the mask of Nero. Such an one came forward 
as early as the year A.D. 69, under Utho (Galba) 
(Tacitus, Hist. ii. 8-9 ; Dio Cassius, lxiv. 9; Z011- 
aras, xi. 15), and a second appeared under Titus 
(Zonaras, xi. 12 ; probably also Sueton. 57). Even 
in 100 A.D. the belief that Nero was still alive 
was held by many (cf. Bousset, Com*W, 41111'.; 
Charles, Ascension of Isaiah, lvii ff.). This popular 
heathen belief was now adopted first of all by the 
Jewish Apocalyptic writers. While the author of 
the 4th ( Jewish ) Sibylline (79 A.D.) takes it over 
simply without any special tendency (iv. 137-139), 
the author of the (Jewish ?) original basis of Rev 17 
(Bousset, 414-415) expects the return of Nero with 
the Parthians to take vengeance on Rome, because 
she had shed the blood of the saints (17®, destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem [?] ; xal in rod aXparoi tQv paprrvpojv 
TtjitoO is a later addition). In the 5th Sibylline, which 
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for the most part (with the exception of vv. 1-51) 
was written by a Jewish writer at the end of the 
1st cent. (J. Geffcken, ‘ Komp. u. Entstehungszeit 
der Orae. Sibyll.,’ TU , new Rer. viii. 1 , p. 22 ff.), the 
auhiect of the return of Nero is mentioned by the 
author no fewer than three times (1.37-154, 214-227, 
B61-385) Here the figure of Nero is already dis¬ 
torted into a ghostly demon ; his return and the 
ternble war, which will then convulse the world, 
will be the beginning of the last end. The Christian 
as well as the Jewish Apocalyptic thought took 
possession of the Nero legend, and on this soil the 
figure of the returning Nero was quite identified 
with that of Antichrist. Then we have to take 
into account the additional circumstance that the 
longer the period from the death of Nero became, 
the less could a simple return of the living Nero be 
expected, and the more did the expectation of his 
return from the under world grow. In this way, 
too, his figure became more and more hellish and 



an opponent of God and Clnist. 

In particular, thin is the form taken by the leg-end of Nero in 
the mind of the final redactor of the Book of Revelation, who 
composed eh 13 in comparative independence, and in ch. 1 1 (Bee 
above) worked over a more ancient document. Here Nero is the 
beast that rises out of the abyss (17 M ), which was, iB not, and 
again shall be, in order that it may go into perdition (17**); he 
is ‘ the head as it had been slain ’ (133 U) t the cruel adversary of 
the Lamb , and so both are indicated by the same phrase ijt 
ryn*vov(yi ); he is the tyrant who receives worship over the 
whole earth (13 4 8 , etc.), and the terrible opponent of the Lamb 
in the last great decisive battle (17> 4 19 *®**). Without doubt the 
‘ number of the beast’ (18*») refers to him (according to the great 
majority of manuscripts, 606= ~\Dp p*U ; the other reading, how¬ 
ever, leads to the Ijatin form : 616 = 10p TU). 

In the small apocalypse in the Asrens. Is. 3 ,8b - 
4 18 , which dates from the second, or perhaps 
only from the third, decade of the 2 nd cent. 
(II amuck, Chronol. der altchristl. Lit. i. 573), we 
clearly see the final combination of two figures 
originally quite foreign to each other, when we 
read that Beliar, the king of this world, will 
descend from the firmament in the form of a man, 
who is depicted as the matricidal tyrant Nero. 
The beginning of the 5 th Sibi/lhne (vv. 1-51), too, 
probably a .Jewish composition inserted by the 
redactor in the time of Marcus Aurelius, identifies 
Nero with the figure of Antichrist (vv. 28-34; elr 
dvaKd/j-xf/ei ladfav de$ avrov). In the 8 th Sibylline 
(viii. 68 ff., 140 ff., 151(1.), which dates from the 
period immediately preceding the death of Marcus 
Aurelius, only faint reminiscences are to be found. 
But VictorinuH of I’ettau, who wrote his Com. 
on the Revelation in the age of Diocletian, still 
knows the relation of the writing to the legend 
of Nero (Bousset, 53 ff.). The apologist Com- 
modian, who probably did not write hiH Carmen 
apologetirum till the beginning of the 4th cent. 
(A. Harnack, Chronol. ii. 433-442), is acquainted 
with two figures of Antichrist, one of which he still 
identifies with Nero redivivns. 

7 . But even in the 2nd cent, the legend of Nero 
lost its influence on the minds of men, and in the 
same degree the anti-Jewish conception , borrowed 
from 2 Thess. 2, which was free from historical and 
political limitations, gained the upper hand. On 
the ground of exegetical combinations, in parti¬ 
cular, under the influence of a renewed use of the 
predictions of Daniel, and by the help of other 
traditions—here the combination with the idea of 
a world-conflagration, which also in all probability 
arose from the Persian apocalyptic, is specially to 
be mentioned—the conception was filled out in 
detail, and continued to exhibit in all its particulars 
a remarkable persistency. 

Antichrist is to come from the tribe of Dan (cf. Rev 7®; also 
Bousset 3 , p. 282). He shall appear in Jerusalem as a mighty 
ruler, subdue three rulers, assemble the armies of the world 
around him, perform signs and wonders, and demand Divine 
worship. Elijah and Enoch, who both appear as witnesses 


against him, shall be subdued and slain. The Jews shall 
believe on him, and he shall rebuild the Temple. He shall 
persecute those among the Jews who refuse him their faith. 
These, however, shall be saved by a miraculous interference of 
(Jod (the angel). He will put his seal upon his faithful, so that 
only he who bears this seal shall be free to buy and sell (cf. 
Rev 13 18f ). Finally, the famine of the lost times‘shall overtake 
him, from which he will not be able to save his followers; then 
at the lost he shall be subdued and destroyed by Christ, and 
the general conflagration follows. These are the ever recurring 
features of this picture of the future, which continues to persist 
throughout the centuries (cf., for the proofs in detail, Bousset, 
Antichrist). 

The same ideas are already to be found in broad outline in 
the eschatological portions of Irenmus (adv. Hatreses , v.), and 
in Hippolytus (d* Antiehnato and Com. on Daniel) In times 
of political excitement during the course of the following 
centuries, men always turned afresh to the prophecy regarding 
Antichrist. The external features of the prophecy change, ana 
special historical prophecies come to the front, but in the back- 

g round the prediction of Antichrist, connected with no definite 
ime, remains pretty much unchanged. Thus we find in the 
beginning of the Teatamentum Domini . lately edited by 
Itahmaui, an apocalypse of the time of Deems, although it has 
undergone a later redaction (Harnack, Chronol. ii. 614 ff.). In 
this work the description of the external appearance of Anti¬ 
christ is of interest(cf. also the Coptic and the Jewish Apocalypae 
of Elijah ; see below). The time of Aurelian and Qallienus, 
with its embittered struggles between the Romans and the 
Persians as well as between the Roman emperors and pre¬ 
tenders, seems to have given new food to the Apocalyptic 
fancy. From this time, in all probability, dates tne Jewish 
Apocalypse of Elijah, which is preserved to ub in Hebrew, and 
in which, if Buttonwieser’s conjectures (Eins heh Ehasajmka- 
lypse, Leipzig, 1897) are correct, Odhnnat of Palmyra appears 
as Antichrist. In the same period arose undoubtedly the 
prophecy of the 13th Sibylline, which endB in a glorification of 
Odhwnat, but does not belong to the Antichrist predictions 
proper. It is also possible that the special Antichrist passages 
in the 3rd Sibylline, v. 83ff., and at the end of the 2nd Sibylline, 
holong to these circumstances (Bousset, FRE* xviii 273III. 
Finally, it seems as if the nuzzling Coptic Apocalypse of Elijah, 
con turned in two partially preserved revisions, which show's 
signs of repeated corrections, had been worked over perhaps 
for the last time in this age (Steindorff, TU, now ser. ii. 8, 
Bousset, Ztschr. f. Kirchengesch. xx. 2, pp. 103-112). 

Lactantius, in the Divin. Jnstitut. vli. 14 ff., presents the 
Antichrist legend in an original and interesting form, which 
shows a certain amount of contact, on the one hand, with the 
Apocalypse of Elijah, which has Just been mentioned, and, on 
the other hand, with the Carmen apologeticum of Commodian 
(belonging to the first decades of the 4th cent.). 

8 . A new turn in the history of the legend in 
represented by the so-called Tiburtme Sibylline. 
By means of tne investigations, which all point to 
the same conclusion, undertaken by Sackur (Sibyll. 
Texte und Furschunycn, p. 114 fL), by K&inpers 
(Die deutsc.he Kaiseruiee, p. 18 f.), and by Bousset 
(Antichrist), it has been settled that the Tiburtine 
Sibylline, which appears in various editions and 
revisions of the Middle Ages, goes back to an 
original document which was com nosed in the 
4th century. Since Basset published a ‘ Wisdom 
of the Sibyl’ (Les Apocryphes Uhiopiennes, x.) 
from Ethiopic and Arabic sources, which in itself 
is closely connected with the Tiburtina, but is 
enlarged by predictions which go down to the 
date of the sons of Harun al-Kashid, it has be¬ 
come still more easy to re-construct the original of 
the old Tiburtina. This Sibylline, dating from 
the 4th cent., and celebrating the Emperor 
Constans as the last ruler, is of importance, 
liecause in it occurs for the first time the prophecy 
regarding the last emperor, who, before the advent 
of Antichrist, shall obtain dominion over the whole 
world, and at the end of his reign shall march to 
Jerusalem and lay down his crown on Golgotha. 
From this time onwards the last ruler of the world 
before Antichrist becomes a standing requisite of 
the legend. In the treatise on Antichrist preserved 
in Latin under the name of Ephraim (Isidore), 
which probably dates from the 4th cent., and 
which has been published by Caspari (Briefe und 
Abhandlungen, 1890, pp. 208 ff., 429 ff.), this change 
in the legend is also already indicated : ‘ Christian- 
orum imperium traditur Deo et patri ’ (ch. 5). 

There are, besides, quite a number of writings on Antichrist 
which have been handed down to us under Ephraim’s name, as, 
J., a \6yot tit r V napovaiav tov xvpi'ov naX irtpi avvrthtlwt 
. _v tederpov teat tit ri |v napovoiav tov 'Avti xpifrrov (Assemani, ii. 
222-230, Hi 134-143, related treatises are to be found among 
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EphrVm’B workB in Bousset, Antichrist, 23 f.); further, a Syrian 
homily (Th. .1 Iouny, iii. 187 ff.), which—it is true—in its present 
redaction predicts the rising of Islam. Closely related to the 
Greek Ephraim are the vcp't rrjt awrektiat tow * 007 x 0 v of pseudo- 
Uippolytus and a pseudo-Johannine Apocalypse (Tischendorf, 
Apocalypses apocrypha •). The fifteenth Catechesis of Cyril of 
Jerusalem should also be mentioned here. 

9 . Antichrist Apocalypses flourished again in 
the age of Islam. In the very beginning of it we 
meet with the most curious and notable of these 
prophetic books, viz. the pseudo-Methodius , which 
is extant in no fewer than three Greek recensions, 
a Latin translation, and various Greek and Latin 
redactions (the original Greek text is found in 
Istrin [see below], the Latin text in Sackur, 
op. cit.). Here the emperor of the future, who 
snail miraculously wake out of sleep, overcome 
Islftrn, and obtain the dominion of the world, has 
already become the most striking figure in the 
picture of the future. Then a number of Byzantine 
prophecies , which accompany the reigns of the 
Byzantine emperors and their fates, are influenced 
by pseudo-Methodius. 

One prophetic composition, written in verse and adorned with 

S tatures, which is ascribed to Leo vi. the philosopher (Migne, 
‘atml Grceca, evil. 1121 ff ), predietB, e.g., the fall ol the house 
of the Comnein, and celebrates the emperor of the future, who, 
waking miraculously from the sleep of death, shall rise out of 
hiH grave. The legend of the sleeping emperor of the future is 
everywhere closely interwoven with the tradition of Antichrist. 
We possess, further, a Greek prophecy associated with the 
name of Daniel (alongside of a probably more ancient Armenian 
Dantel-apocalypse, Bousset, A j< chnst, 41 IT.), which, in the 
period of the Latin empire, pi edicts the restoration of the 
Greek rule (Bousset, 7Jsc.hr f. Kirchengesch. xx. 289 l .). 

In the regions of the Last which were ruled over by lsl&m, 
the age of Islam and the Crusades was exceedingly productive 
of prophecies of Antichrist. To this period belong the Apoca¬ 
lypses which are contained in the so called Liber Clement is dis¬ 
ci jm I i St Petri (Petri apostoli apocaliffms per Clementem) in 
the Arabic, Kthiopic, and probably also the Syriac tongue 
(Housset, Antichrist , 4ftff ), the Coptic (14th) Vision of Daniel 
(111 the appendix to Woide's edition of the Codex Alexandrimis, 
Oxford, 1700), also the above-mentioned Ethiopia-Arabic Wisdom 
of the Sibyl, and finally the later Syriac Apocalypse of Ezra 
(Bousset, Antichrist , 45 fT.). In the age of lsl&m we have also a 
revival of Jewish Apocalyptic literature, probably to a large 
extent caused by the Christian prophetic writings. One of the 
most interesting of the writings here to he indicated is the 
Jewish history of Daniel which Is handed clown in the Persian 
tongue (Merx, Archxv zur Erforech. des AT, i.). Alongside of 
thiH work there is a series of other writings: ths Mysteries oj 
Simeon-ben-Jochai, the Midrash Vajoscha, the Signs of the 
Messiah, the Book of Zerubbabel, etc. (cf. Buttenwieser, Eeo- 
Apocalyptic Jevrish Literature, 1901). 

10 . This whole typo of predictions came to the 
West in the book of pseudo-Methodius, which was 
early translated into Latin. The Tiburtina, too, 
with its numerous recensions, accompanying the 
history of the German emperors, plays a special 
r61e. Finally, great influence was exerted by the 
letter which the monk Adso (954) wrote to the 
queen Gerherga: de Ortu et Tempore Antichristi 
(cf. Sackur, »S 'Hull. Texte und Forsrhungen, ii.). 
Then the legend of Antichrist passed through its 
classical period in the West, in which it even made 
history. Since the beginning of the 2 nd Christian 
millennium a strong increase in the eschatological 
direction can he observed. This was intensified by 
the excitement which was produced in the lands of 
the West by the Crusades. All these fantastic 
eschatological tendencies found their intellectual 
focus in the person and activity of the abbot 
Joachim of Floiis (end of 12th cent.); in particular, 
the intellectual movements which he originated 
found ready acceptance in the Franciscan order, 
and especially among those Franciscans who were 
inclined to form an opposition. Thus the time 
came when people saw Antichrist, or the fore¬ 
runner of Antichrist, in every ecclesiastical, politi¬ 
cal, national, or social opponent, and the catch¬ 
word ‘Antichrist* sounded on all sides: in the 
struggle between the Emperor and the Pope, the 
Guelfs and Ghibellines, opposing Franciscans and 
the Papacy, between heretics and the Church, 
reformative social movements and the ruling 
powers opposed to them ( Reformatio Sigismundi, 


Onus Ecclesias of Berthold of Chiemsee); in sculp¬ 
ture and painting (e.g. cf. Signorelli’s picture in the 
cathedral of Orvieto), in lyric, epic, and dramatic 
poetry (cf. esp. the Ludus de Antichristo, ed. W, 
Meyer), the motives were supplied by the prophecy 
of Antichrist. In particular, the lielief that the 
Pope of Home was Antichrist, or at least his fore¬ 
runner (antir.hristus minor , mysticus ), became of 
world-wide historical importance. This view was 
assiduously cultivated by the Franciscans of the 
opposition, who had remained true to the original 
ideal of poverty. From them the conviction passed 
ovei to (lie pre-Reformation sects ; the Bohemians 
Milie ol Kremsier ( Libellus de Antichristo) and 
Matthias of Janow are connected with them in 
a way which can quite easily he traced. Wyelif 
and liis follower Michael Purvey (the probable 
author of the work edited by Luther [1528], Com. 
in Apocalypsin ante centum annos editus), as well 
as IIuss on the other side, are firmly convinced 
of the anti-Christian nature of the Papacy. 

In a particularly instructive monograph, II. Breuss has shown 
how important a rfllc the idea of Antichrist played in the 
age of Luther among the widest classes of the people—how the 
idea gradually dawned on Luther's mind, and became fixed, 
that the Hope of Rome was the incurnate Antichrist, and how 
tins conviction led turn to more keen and daring opposition to 
tlit- Papacy, and filled his soul with all the paSHion and remorse¬ 
lessness of battle Tims in the Articles of Hchmalkald, which 
were composed lij Luther himself, the piopnsition that the 
Hope is Antichrist has been raised to an arte le of faith (Hart ii. 
art. iv. * de Hupalii,' ^ 10 f ), while in the drawing up of the 
Augustana, political reasons prevented this conviction from 
being expressed. 

In the centuries that followed the Reformation, 
the doctrine that the Pope was Antichrist gradually 
receded into the background. It was, of course, 
still resolutely held by Protestant scholars, par¬ 
ticularly by commentators on the Apocalypse even 
in our own timeH. But it came to he more and 
more only learned pedantry, and the belief no 
longer possessed the power of forming history. 
With this last phase the interest in the legend 
entirely disappeared, and it is now to he found 
only among the lower classes of the Christian com¬ 
munity, among sects, eccentric individuals, and 
fanatics. 

Litkilatckk.—T he respective urtt. in PEE' 1 , Hastings’ Dll, 
Smith's !>B, the EJL., Uuthe's Ihbelivorterbuch. For the legend 
of Antichrist in Jewish and Christian times: R. H. Charles, 
Ascension of Isaiah, 1900, In trod h-lxxiii; W. Bousset, Bel. d. 
Judentums tm neutest. Zeit alter‘d, 1900, «. 291 IT , Die Ojjenbar. 
Jvhaunts b (in Meyer), 1900, passim ; arm generally the modern 
comm, on Revelation and 2 Thessalomans. For the historj of 
the Nero-legend J. Geffcken, GG A', 1899, p. 440 ff.; Th. Zahn, 
Z Ii WL, 1880, 387 ff , W. Bousset, Korn, zur Ojjenbar. Johannis 
(on ch. xvii.) arid art. * Sibyllen ’ in PRE 3 xviti. 206; Nord- 
meyer, ‘ Der Tod Nero# in der Legcnde,’ Festschrift d. Gym¬ 
nasiums ’ Mors, 1896. On the later history of the legend • W. 
Bousset, Antichrist, 1806 fEng. tr., here in to be found a de¬ 
tailed discussion of almost all the later sources mentioned In 
the text]; also ' Beitrage z. Gesch. d. Kmhatologie,' Ztschr. f 
Kirchcnrjesch xx. 2 and specially xx. 8 (on the later Byzantine 
prophecies); Istrin, Ctenija of the Society for Russian Lan¬ 
guage and Antiquities in connexion with Moscow University, 
1897 (the text of the Greek Methodius and related material); 
E. Sackur, Stbyll Texte und Forschungen, 1898 [(1) Methodius 
in the I^atin text, (2) Epistola Adsmiis, (3) The Tiburtine 
Sibylline]; Vassihew, Anecdnta Graeco-Uyzantina, l , Moscow, 
1893 (text of a number of Byzantine prophecies); F. Kampers, 
Die dcutsche Kaiseriiiee in Prophetic und Sage, Munich, 1896, 
and ‘Alexander der Grosse und die Idee des Weltiinperiums’ 
(Studien und Darstellungen aus dern Gebiet d. Gesch. con U 
Grauert, i. 2 - 8 ), 1001 ; E. Wadstein, Die eschatol. Ideengrujrpr, 
Weltsabbat, Weltende u. Welt</encht. 1890; W. Meyer, ‘ Ludus 
de Antichristo ’ in Sitzvngsber d. Munchener Akaaemie, pnil.- 
hist Klasse, 1882, No I); Kropatschek, Das Schi iftprmzip d. 
hither. Ktrche, 1904, i 247 IT . H. Preuss, Die Vorstellnng t>. 
Antichrist i. spateren Mitlelalter b. Luther u. t. d. konfession- 
ellen Polemik, 1906. \V. BoUSSKT. 

ANTINOMIANISM. —Antinomianism (A vrl 
1 against,’ and v6p.os ‘ law ’), as a distinct theological 
phenomenon, originated with Johannes Agricola 
(1492-1566), who was an early coadjutor of Luther 
in the Reformation. 11 is the counterpart of modern 

S olitical anarchism, being directed towards the 
estruction of the Moral Law of the OT in the 
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interest of the new freedom of Christians and the 
testimony of the spirit. Antinonuanisni, as Jt 
Wesley aefined it, is the doctrine that ‘ makes v 
the Law through faith.’ Christians are free from 
the Law. The Law primarily referred to was the 
Law of Moses. Agricola denied that Christians 
owed subjection to any part of this law, even to 
the Decalogue. 

In its widest sense the term is used to designate 
the doctrines of extreme fanatics who deny subjec¬ 
tion to any law other than the subjective caprices 
of the empirical individual, though this individual 
is generally credited as the witness and interpreter 
of the Holy Spirit. It is uncertain just how far 
Agricola went towards this wider capriciousness of 
the individual. For we get from history the usual 
exaggerations of theological controversies, when we 
read the debates between Luther and Agricola on 
the subject. Agricola began, and intended to re¬ 
main, true to the great Reformation principle of 
justification through faith alone, without works. 
It was the fear of work- righteousness that led him 
to argue against the Moral Law—at least that 
of the Decalogue. He wished to establish Luther’s 
condemnation of the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
good worlcs, or work-righteous ness, on some dis¬ 
tinctively gospel principle. After making a secret 
propaganda for some ten years, he maintained, in 
a public disputation at Wittenberg in 1537, that 
works are indifferent, and that a man is saved by 
faith alone without any regard to his moral char¬ 
acter. He said : ‘ Art thou steeped in sin, an 
adulterer or a thief ? If thou believest, thou art in 
salvation. All who follow Moses must go to the 
devil. To the gallows with Moses.’ 

It was then that Luther characterized the teach¬ 
ing as being antinomian , and identified it, in 
principle, with the anarchism of the Anabaptists. 
Agricola retracted and was reconciled with Luther, 
but the controversy was carried on by others. One 
of the followers of Agricola, a certain Amsdorf, 
said that, good works imperilled salval ion. Agricola 
claimed that, he was only expounding the teachings 
of Luther and Melanchthon. Indeed we find Luther 
(Werke , xx. 203) saying: ‘We do not wish to see 
or hear Moses. For Moses was given to the Jews, 
not to us Gentiles and Christians. We have our 
Gospel and New Testament. They wish to make 
Jews of us through Moses, but they shall not.’ 
And Melanchthon says ( Loci communes, 1 st ed. by 
Augusti, p. 127): ‘It must be admitted that the 
Decalogue is abrogated.’ But the controversy with 
Agricola was only the occasion for Luther to give 
the definite term * antinomianism ’ to a view far 
older than the German Reformation. This view 
showed itself even in NT times. Luther himself 
characterized the Epistle of St. James as ‘an 
epistle of straw,’ because of its emphasis upon good 
works. Then we find the Apostles (Ro 3 8 *" 6 1 , 
Eph 5“, 2 P 2 18,1# ) warning Christians against per¬ 
versions of their doctrines as an excuse for licen¬ 
tiousness, or antinomianism. The Gnostic sects, 
hyper-spiritual in doctrine, were sensualistic in 
their morals. They held that the spirit ( irvcdna ), 
as part of the eternal Divine energy, existed abso¬ 
lutely separate and apart from the soul WOxv) and 
the material body. lienee, all acts of the soul and 
body were things indifferent to the spirit. Hence, 
soul and body might wallow in licentiousness with¬ 
out detracting from the salvation of the spirit 
(irvnvua.). Here we find with the Valentinian Gnos¬ 
tics the most frank and definite statement of Anti¬ 
nomianism in its widest and most immoral form. 

A tract of Augustine (contra adversarium legis 
et prophetaru7n) seems to indicate the existence 
of Antinomianism in the 4th century. There are 
traces of it to be found during the Middle Ages. 
It comes out strongly among the Anabaptists of I 


Germany and Holland. During the Commonwealth, 
it existed in England among the high Calvinists. 
These argued that, if a man was elected and pre¬ 
destined to salvation, no power in heaven or on 
earth could prevont it; ana hence, no matter what 
the moral conduct of a man might be, his salvation 
was sure if he was one of the elect; the wicked 
actions of such a man were not sinful, and he had 
no occasion to confess his sins or to break them 
off by repentance. Salt-marsh, Cromwell’s chaplain, 
was among these ‘ sectaries. ’ But they never became 
an independent sect. Antinomianism existed in 
the 18th cent, in England both in the Church of 
England and among the Dissenters. Again, it 
appeared in England among the followers of John 
Wesley, who made earnest protest against it. This 
;ave occasion for John Fletcher to write a strong 
iook, entitled Checks to Antinomianism. 

It is not in place to carry the discussion of this 
term beyond its proper theological role. We may 
only adu that the principle of the thing—opposition 
to law—is found in every sphere of the organized 
or institutional activities of humanity. All who 
advocate doctrines subversive of the Family, the 
State, or the Church, are antinomians. All moral 

iphists are antinomians. All who pervert the 
principle that ‘ the end justifies the means,’ into a 
disregard for established moral laws, so that some 
personal or finite end be attained, are antinomians. 
And every individual who pleads special exemption 
from obedience to the common law of morality is 
an antinomian. 

We may cite KpiphaneH, the gemma! gon of the Gnostic Carpo- 

ates, as one of the lowest tj-peii of antinomians He died at 
the age of seventeen from the effects of debauchery, after 
having written a work on RighteouimeKH, in which he advorated 
the generous principle—* Follow your own nature, against 
all established laws.’ 

Jacobi may be taken as the highest type of an antinomian in 
Ins fervent protest against moral rigorism: 'Nay, I am that 
Uheist, that profane person, who, in despite of the will that 
wills nothing, will lie, like the dying Desdemona; prevaricate 
and deceive, like l'ylades representing himself to be Orestes; 
will murder, likeTimoleon ; break law and oath, like Kpaminondas 
and Johann de Witt; resolve on suicide, like Otho; commit 
sacrilege, like David ; nay, pluck cars of corn on the Sabbath, 
only because I am hungry, and the law was made for man, and 
not man for the law.’ 

For a modern representative of moral antinomianism we may 
mention Nietzsche in his doctrine of 'Die Unwertung aller 
Werte'—the unvaluing of all values, the illegalizing of all laws. 

J. Macbkidk Stkkkktt. 

ANTINOMIES. — Kant first introduced thiB 
term into philosophy, although the conception for 
which it stands had been used by the Eleatic Zeno, 
by Plato ( Phaido , 102; Hep. 523 ; Parmenides , 135) 
and by Aristotle. With Kant an antinomy is the 
unavoidable contradiction into which reason falls 
when it seeks to satisfy its necessary demand for 
the unity of the world as a whole. This is the 
subject-matter of Rational Cosmology. We can 
never perceive or conceive the world as a whole. 
But we are compelled to think it. The eonllict 
then is—the world as we know it under the cate¬ 
gories of the understanding, and the idea under 
which we think it by the Reason. Reason goes 
beyond the limits of a possible experience, and is 
met with a flat contradiction the moment it at¬ 
tempts to construe the unconditioned totality in 
terms of the conditioned, or the world of possible 
experience. In this knowable world, every pheno¬ 
menon is determined in relation to other phenomena 
ad indefinitum , not ad infinitum. Hence no deter¬ 
mination can be complete and final. But the idea 
of reason demands this very completeness and 
finality. This is the conflict between the under¬ 
standing ( Verstand) which knows and Reason 
( Vernunft ) which thinks. Reason says, ‘ If the 
conditioned is given, then the whole sum of 
conditions, and therefore the absolutely uncondi¬ 
tioned, must be given likewise.’ But, as Kant 
limits knowledge to the syntheses of the under- 
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standing, he turns to it to prove the idea of reason. 
But it is limited to the conditioned, and therefore 
can never reach to knowledge of the unconditioned. 
An unconditioned condition is absurd. And yet 
this is what reason demands. 

The idea of reason is too large for the capacity 
of the knowing understanding, and the definite 
knowledge of the understanding is too small for 
the idea of the reason. Hence the honeless back 
and forth swing between the dicta on laws of the 
two faculties. 

Kant gives four antinomies or pairs of theses 
and antitheses. 

The first is the antinomy of quantity. Two 
mutually exclusive propitious can be proved 
with equal force in regard to the quantity of the 
world: 

I. 

Tmesis. Aktitiirsh. 

The world had a beginning The world hud no beginning, 
in time, and is limited also and has no limits in spare, hut 
with regard to spare is infinite in respect to both 

time and space. 

He then shows that the denial of either member 
of both the thesis and the antithesis involves an 
absurdity. 

The second is the antinomy of quality , and relates 
to the divisibility of matter. 

II. 

Tiiksih. Antithbhir. 

Every composite substance No composite thing in the 
in the world consists of simple world consists of simple parts, 
parts, and nothing exists any- and there exists nowhere In the 
where but the simple or what world anything simple, 
is composed of it. 

Here the same reductio ad absurdum is applied 
to both the thesis and the antithesis. These first 
two antinomies are styled the mathematical, as 
considering the world quantitatively arid quali¬ 
tatively. The next two he styles dynamical , as 
considering the world, not as a total of dead 
things, hut as consisting of things dynamically 
and organically related to each other. 

The first, of these is the antinomy of relation, 
dealing cliietly with the relation of causality. 

III. 

Tmesis. Antitiirhib. 

Causality, according to the There Is no freedom, but 
laws of nature, is not the only everything in the world takes 
causality from which all the place entirely according to the 
phenomena of the world can he laws of nature, 
deduced. In order to account 
for these phenomena, it is also 
necessary to admit another 
causality, that of freedom. 

Here, again, Kant’s reasoning is to the absurdity 
of the opposite of both thesis and antithesis. For 
the thesis it is argued tiiat without free causality 
there is no vera causa, hut everything is merely an 
effect, and not even that, unless it presupposes a 
vera causa which can never be found in any member 
of the causal series. For the antithesis it is argued 
that if free causality be allowed, then it must it¬ 
self be held to be uncaused, and thus contradict 
the law of causality—that everything must have 
a cause. 

The next is the antinomy of modality, and 
relates to ‘ the unity in the existence of pheno¬ 
mena,’ or the ultimate nature of the universe. 

IV. 

Tiibsis. Antithksis. 

There exists an absolutely There nowhere exists an 
necessary Being belonging to absolutely necessary Being, 
the world, either as a part or either within or without the 
ob the cause of it. world, as the cause of it. 

Kant claims that no dogmatic solution of these 
antinomies can be given. His own critical solu¬ 
tion follows from this theory of Knowledge. Know¬ 
ledge is only of phenomena. We must think 
noumena. Hut we cannot know them as pheno¬ 
mena. It is the attempt to do this that gives rise 
to these antinomies. His critical solution is that 
these antinomies arise (necessarily too) only from 


u confusion between knowahle phenomena and 
unknowable (but real) noumena. It is this that 
constantly leads one’s reasoning on either side to 
involve a nerdficuns c/s d\\o ylvos. Besides these 
four antinomies of the Pure Reason, we find Kant 
stating one antinomy of the Practical Reason, 
that is, an ethical antinomy. It is that between 
perfect virtue and perfect happiness. Du sollst 
also du kannst is Kant’s bed-lock of morality. Un¬ 
conditional obedience to the categorical imperative 
is the summum bonum. But the bun am cunsum- 
matum includes perfect happiness. Wlmt budge 
can there he found between perfect virtue and 
perfect happiness? Here comes the antinomy. 
Virtue denies happiness as a motive. Vntuc de¬ 
mands happiness as the bonum consummatum. 
But virtue cannot he connected with happiness os 
its cause or its effect. 

Tiikhib Antitiikkih. 

The endeavour after happi- A virtuous mind necessarily 
iiesa produce!) a virtuous mind, produces happiness 

Here we find Kant saying that the thesis ‘is 
absolutely false.’ lie really goes on to make a 
thesis and an antithesis out of the ant lthesis. His 
real antinomy, therefore, is this : 

Thesis : Virtue is causal of happiness. 

Antithesis : Virtue is not causal of happiness. 

To take the antithesis first, it is easily shown 
that virtue is not causal in the world of experi¬ 
ence. Fire buinH and poison kills the virtuous as 
well as the vicious. 

Then as to the thesis, it is false so far as vntue 
is considered as a cause in the sensible world. 
But it is true so far as 1 am a denizen of a super- 
sensuous world. But even there it is true only 
because I must have an indefinitely prolonged 
life in which to approximate to a virtuous mind, 
and because, finally, there must he a God as the 
cause adequate to equalizing or proportioning 
happiness to virtue, that is, a cause adequate to 
effecting this union of virtue with happiness. 

In Kant’s Third Critique, The Critique of 
Judgment, we find two other antinomies — the 
assthctic and the teleological antinomies. 

First, the antinomy of taste (§ 50): 

TllKBlB. ANTITHRBIB. 

The judgment of taste is The Judgment of taste is 
not based on conceptions ; for based on conceptions , for 
otherwise d* gustiims non dis - otherwise we could not argue 
putanilum. about it, and there would be 

no norm of taste. 

Second, the teleological antinomy (§ 70): 

Tiikhib. Aniithkhis. 

All production of material Some products of material 
things and their forms must he nature cannot be judged to he 
Judged to he possible accord- possible according to merely 
Ing to merely mechanical laws, mechanical laws. 

Ilegel (Enryclopadie, § 48) blames Kant for his 
small list of antinomies. lie holds that anti¬ 
nomies ‘ appear in all objects of every kind, in all 
representations, conceptions, and ideas.’ It is this 
view that is the vital element of the dialectic, 
forcing thought onward to ever higher and more 
concrete forms till it reaches the Absolute Idea in 
which all contradictions are forms of self-relation. 
‘ The true and positive meaning of the antinomies 
is this: that every actual thing involves a co¬ 
existence of contrary elements. Consequently, to 
know, or in other words to comprehend, an object 
is equivalent to being conscious of it as a unified 

S oup of contrary determinations’ (§ 48, Zusatz). 

egel’s whole Logic is an exhibition of the anti- 
nomial dialectic of all finite thought, in its in¬ 
dwelling tendency to absolute and final thought, 
as 1 the life and soul of scientific progress, the 
dynamic which alone gives an immanent connexion 
and necessity to the subject-matter of science’ 
(§ 81). Of every thing and every conception we 
say it is and it is nut, because it is more than 
what it is in its unmediated form. With mere 
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identity, A = A, there can be no progress. Bu 
nothing in the world i.s mere identity : 

‘Nothing in the world iti single ; 

AH things by a law divine 

In one another's being mingle.’ 

The truth of any tiling or thought is always a 
unity of identity and difference, of thr,sis and anti 
thesis. Synthesis is the truth of both. But all 
finite syntheses develop antinomies on the way to 
the ultimate synthesis of thought and reality, 
where antinomies are no more. 

J. Macbridk Sterrett. 

ANTIOCHENE THEOLOGY. 

[J. H. SrawleyJ. 

The title ‘Antiochene Fathers’ is generally 
applied to a school of Church teachers, all con¬ 
nected with Antioch, whose activity covers the 
latter half of the 4th and the first half of the 
5th century. Its most famous representatives 
were Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus (t 394); John 
Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople (f 407); 
Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia (+ 429); and 
Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus (t 457). But the 
theology of these Fathers has its roots in an 
earlier period, and reproduces the traditions of 
a school of Christian learning at Antioch, the 
history and characteristics of which form a neces¬ 
sary introduction to a study of the later writers. 

J. The school of Antioch: history and 
CHARACTERISTICS.— The city of Antioch, founded 
bv the Seleucid kings and made by them the capital 
of their dominions, was the metropolis of the East 
and the third city of the Roman Empire. It was a 
centre of Greek fife and culture, anti was noted for 
its pursuit of art and literature. The Church of 
Antioch had played an important part in the early 
spread of Christianity, and from early times had been 
tne centre of important movements in the region of 
thought. It was the home of the early Gnostics, 
Menander and Saturnilus, while the writings of 
Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, in the latter years 
of Marcus Aurelius and under Commodus, attracted 
the notice of the West, and show that the attention 
of the Church had been directed to the statement 
and defence of Christian truth. The earliest refer¬ 
ence to anything like an organized Christian school 
of instruction occurs in connexion with the con¬ 
demnation of the heresy of Paul of Samosata in 
the year 2(>9. At the council of bishops, which 
met at Antioch in that year and condemned Paul, 
the latter’s teaching was exposed by Malchion, a 
presbyter, who was the head of a scnool of Greek 
learning at Antioch. From Eusebius’ description 
(HE vii. 29) it has been argued that the Church 
of Antioch already possessed some institution re¬ 
sembling the Catechetical School of Alexandria, in 
which sacred learning was combined with secular 
studies, and the pursuit of rhetoric and dialectic 
found a place (<ro<f>i<rTod twv 4ir’ ’Ai»riox*fa* iWijnKwv 
rratdcvTijplufv Siarpi^ijs irpoeffTwt). How far the 
teaching of Paul himself is representative of a 
distinct school of thought at Antioch it is difficult 
to say, but there are features in it which are 
reproduced by the later Antiochene theologians 
(e.p. his appeal to the historical Christ and his 
rejection of metaphysics. See below, II. 6 ). 

It is, however, in the time of Lucian (f 311-312), 
the presbyter and martyr, that the school of 
Antioch first comes clearly to light. He is said 
to have studied in the schools of Edessa and at 
Caesarea. From the latter he probably acquired 
that interest in Biblical studies which was due to 
the influence of Origen, and for which the school of 
Lucian was also celebrated. In conjunction with 
Dorotheus, who combined knowledge of Hebrew 
with Greek learning (Euseb. HE vii. 32), he 
completed a revision of the LXX, and to him has 


also been attributed the early Syrian revision of 
the text of the NT (on these see Swete, Introd. to 
0T in Greek , p. 81 f. ; Westcott and Hort, Introd. 
to NT in Greek , p. 138). There is also extant a 
fragment of his Commentary on the Book of Job 
(Iiouth, Eel. Sacr. iv. p. 7 f.). But equally 
important with the Biblical labours of Lucian 
was the influence exerted by him on the theology 
of the Eastern Church. In what way he was 
connected with Paul of Samosata is uncertain (see, 
however, Harnaek, PRE 8 xi., art. ‘Lucian der 
Mttrtyrer ’); but the influence of Paul’s teaching 
upon him is unmistakable, and between the years 
27U and 299 he appears to have been outside the 
communion of the Church (Theodoret, HE i. 3). 
His teaching represented a compromise between 
he Adoptianism of Paul and the Logos Christology 
»f Origen (see below, II. 6 ). At the same time lie 
taught the idea of a created Logos, and in this 
respect ho handed on to his disciples a tradition 
which found its most logical expression in Arianism. 
The school of Lucian was * the nursery of the Arian 
doctrine’ (Harnaek). The Arian leaders, Arius 
and Eusebius of Nicomedia, were pupils of Lucian, 
and the title SuWovKiaviaral was at once a recogni¬ 
tion of their reverence for their master, and a 
:ommon bond of union. Our sources of informa¬ 
tion as to the teaching of the more prominent 
Arians exhibit two characteristics which re-appear 
in the later history of the school of Antioch: (1) 
die use of the dialectical philosophy of Aristotle; 

2 ) the grammatical and literal exegesis of Scrip- 
ure. On the former of these see Harnaek, Hist, 
f Dogma (Eng. tr. 1899), vol. iv. p. 6. The latter 
haracteristic is illustrated in the commentaries 
f Eusebius of Emesa, a disciple of Lucian, and 
, moderate Arian in doctrine, who had studied in 
he schools of Edessa, Ctesarea, and Alexandria, 
as well as at Antioch, and who, according to 
'erome, exercised an influence upon the exegesis 
f Diodorus (Jerome, de Vir. Illustr. c. 119). 

Harnaek ha* pointed out the close parallel which exists 
etween the principles of the school of Lucian and those of the 
arlier Roman Adoptlamata, whose chief repiescntative was 
Cheodotus. In both alike we find the same use of Aristotle, 
and the same literal and critical exegesis of the Bible. Both 
ichools opposed the dominant mystical and allegorizing ten- 
encics of their time by a full use of empirical and critical 
lethods (Harnaek, Hitt, of Dogma , vol. iu. p. 23 f., vol. Iv. 

But it was not the Arians alone who handed on 
,h e traditions of the school of Antioch. Eustathius, 
•ishop of Antioch (exiled in 341), in his dt Enqastri- 
nytho attacks the allegorical interpretation of 
>rigen, and exhibits the true Antiochene exegesis, 
lavi&n, the colleague and friend of Diodorus at 
Lntioch (Theodoret, HE iv. 22), and Meletius, the 
matron of Chrysostom, constitute links between the 
tarlier and the later school of Antioch. 

The history of the later school of Antioch 
eally begins with Diodorus (bishop of Tarsus, 
178-394) A fellow-student of Basil at Athens, 
,nd later on the colleague of Flavian, he had 
ipheld the Nicene cause at Antioch in the days 
>i Meletius’ exile. His friendship with Basil 
Basil, Ep. 135) is important as marking the union 
jetween Cappadocian and Antiochene orthodoxy 
Harnaek, PRE 3 iv., art. ‘ Diodorus ’). Only 
ragments of his voluminous writings are extant, 
•ut they appear to have included treatises on 
•hilosonfiy and theology, and commentaries on 
he Ola and New Testaments. In his opposition 
o Apollinarisin he was led to conceptions of the 
^erson of Christ which in later times caused him 
o be regarded as a precursor of Nestorianism. 
n his exegesis of the Scriptures, the principles of 
which he expounded in a treatise entitled T If 
Ua^opd dtuplas *al dWrjyopias, he contested the 
Alexandrian method of interpretation, and, while 
.(firming the need of insight into the inner spiritual 
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meaning of Scripture, he asserted the importance 
of grammatical and historical methods of exegesis. 
Lastly, Diodorus’ importance consists in the fact 
that he was the inspirer and teacher of the two 
most famous representatives of the school of 
Antioch—Theodore and Chrysostom. 

Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia (+ 429), developed 
on bold and original lines the teaching of his master 
Diodorus. As an independent thinker and sys¬ 
tematic theologian he was the greatest of the 
Antiochenes. His theology contains a fully 
thought out system, embracing the nature and 
destiny of man and the Person and work of 
Christ. He has points of contact with the 
Pelagians in his teaching on sin and the Fall, 
free-will and grace; and in his Chnstology he 
was the immediate precursor of Nestorius. No 
less impel taut were his contributions to the study 
of Scripture. In his subjective criticism of the 
Canon of Scripture, his insistence on the primaly 
meaning of OT piopheey, and his endeavour to 
bring out the lull historical meaning of Scripture, 
he represents the climax of Antiochene teaching. 

Three other representatives of the school of 
Antioch during the period of its greatest fame 
call for notice, though none of them carried out 
so fully as Theodore its essential principles. 

Polychronius, bishop of Apamea (1 c. 430), and 
brother of Theodore, exhibits in his commentaries 
on the OT the traditions of Antiochene exegesis. 

John Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople 
(t 407), was the disciple of Diodorus and Flavian, 
and shows the influence of his Antiochene training 
alike in his doctrinal teaching and in his exposi¬ 
tion of Scripture, though in both respects he was 
in closer accord than Diodorus or Theodore with 
the Church tradition of his time. Chrysostom 
was, however, the popular teacher and preacher 
rather than the exact theologian, and his com¬ 
mentaries on Scripture, which are maiked by 
proiound insight into human nature, are the work 
of a homilist rather than a critical student. 

Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus (t 457), was a 
disciple of Theodore, and played an important 
part in the Christological controversies of his 
time, in which he exercised a mediating influence 
between the conflicting principles of Antiochene 
and Alexandrian theology. He exhibits, alike in 
his theological and Biblical works, the Antiochene 
tradition. But he modihed in several respects the 
teaching of his master. As a commentator he 
exhibits learning, judgment, and terseness of 
expression, though he is inferior in originality 
to Theodore and Chrysostom. 

On the latei history and influence of the school 
of Antioch, see below, III. 

II. The teaching of tue school of 
Antioch. — x. Holy Scripture and Revelation. 
—\\ itli the Antiochenes the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments held a foremost place 
as the source of Christian doctrine. In their 
Canon of Scripture they followed the tradition 
of the Antiochene and Syrian Churches (which 
is also represented in the Peshitta or Vulgate 
Syriac Version), and did not include in the NT 
Canon the Apocalypse, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, or 
Jude. Theodore, on subjective grounds, also re¬ 
jected the Epistle of St. James. In dealing with 
the OT books, Theodore recognized degrees of 
inspiration, and submitted them to a rigorous 
subjective criticism. The Book of Job he regarded 
as the production of a pagan Edomite and a work 
of dramatic fiction, which was lacking in higher 
inspiration. Similarly, he denied inspiration in 
the higher sense to Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. 
The Song of Songs was merely the marriage-song 
of Pharaoh’s daughter, and lacked the authority 
botl of the sy rngogue and of the Church. He 


assigned little value to Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther, partly owing to doubts as to their 
acceptance in the Jewish Canon, and partly because 
they seemed to lack the prophetic insight which 
marked the other historical books. (Loofs, how¬ 
ever, thinks that the only books which Theodore 
rejected from the OT Canon were Esther and 
the Apocryphal hooks. See PRE 8 xix. p. 604). 
He also rejected the inscriptions of the Psalms, 
and assigned a late date to the composition of 
many of the Psalms, placing some in the period 
of Hezekiah, others in that of Zeruhhabel, and 
others again in Maccabaian times. These views, 
however, were rejected by Chrysostom and Theo¬ 
doret, who adhered to the general sentiment of the 
Jhurch. 

The Antiochenes held the LXX in the highest 
reverence, and appear to have used Lucian’s recen¬ 
sion of its text. But Theodore and Chrysostom 
were un.acquainted with Hebrew, and none of the 
teachers of the later school took up Lucian’s 
textual labours or interested themselves in such 
studies (see, however, Chase, Chrysostom, p. 82 f.). 

In their treatment of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, while recognizing a leal influence of 
the Holy Spirit upon the writers, the Antiochenes 
maintained that the individual character of the 
,hors was imprinted on the style of the hooks, 
cy recognized, too, the principle of accommoda¬ 
tion to the time and circumstances of those who 
were addressed (Chase, op. cit. p. 42). Revelation 
is progressive. The OT has a preparatory char¬ 
acter, and is the unfolding of one Divine put pose, 
which reaches its culmination in the Incarnation 
ind the Christian dispensation. In their exegesis 
jf Scripture the Antiochenes exhibit a pronounced 
ipposition to the allegorical interpretation of the 
Alexandrian school. Eustathius, Diodorus, and 
Theodore all wrote works against the allegorists 
(see also 'Theodore on Gal 4 s4 and proanm. in 
Use.). Against Origon they maintained that the 
historical books contain true histoiy, and are to 
be interpreted historically. But the history con¬ 
tains spiritual lessons, which, however, are to be 
deducea from it, and not arbitrarily imposed 
upon it. The moral difficulties of the OT his¬ 
tories and of the imprecatory Psalms presented 
obstacles to them, which they do not always 
satisfactorily overcome. Chrysostom often mini¬ 
mizes them, or occasionally resorts to allegory 
(Chase, op. cit. p. 53 f.). The typical character 
of the OT narratives is fully recognized. The 
incidents, persons, and objects mentioned are 
types of realities found in the NT (Theodore, 
procem. in Jon.). This harmony between type 
and antitype was foreseen and foreordained by 
the Divine purpose in order to assist men in 
recognizing the truth (Theodore in Ose. I 1 ; 
procem. m Am., Migne, lxvi. 125, 141). Hence 
the obscurity of the OT is due to the fact that it 
contains shadows and imperfect images of the 
truth, but is not the truth itself (Chrys. Horn. 61 
in Genes.). The language of the OT is often 
hyperbolical and figurative, if referred to its 
original object, and finds its full content only in 
the higher realities of the gospel (Theodore, in 
Joel 2 ,j8 ). The principles of the interpretation of 
prophecy were set forth in the most thorough¬ 
going manner by Theodore. He starts from the 
historical standpoint of the school, and maintains 
that, with the exception of a few passages which 
are diieetly Messianic, it is only by way of accom¬ 
modation that the language of the Psalms and 
Prophets can be applied to the Christian dispensa¬ 
tion (in Rom. 3 12 , Epk. 4 8 ). He distinguishes three 
classes of prophecies—(1) Those which have a 
rimary application to Christ, and no other 
istorical reference. These were few in number ■ 
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e.g. Theodore recognized only four Psalms ( 2 . 8 
45. 110) as directly Messianic. (2) Prophecies 
which have a primary reference to OT events, 
and refer only typically to the NT, i.e. such 
prophecies as are quoted in the NT. (3) Prophecies 
which have no Messianic reference, but refer only 
to the OT (e.g. Mic 4 1 ' 8 , Zee lD f -, Hag 2 *' 8 , Mai 
1 WJ 3 a * B ). See Kihn, Theodor v. Mops. p. 143 f. 

Theodore has a profound realization of the 
signihcance of the idea of the Kingdom of God 
as set forth in the OT. The whole course of 
OT history was intended to prepaie the way for 
the coming of Christ. Theodore’s application of 
critical methods to the OT, though often arbitrary 
and vitiated by his ignorance of Hebrew, exhibits 
at times an acumen and insight which were far in 
advance of his age. In his subjective criticism of 
the OT books he found no successors, but through 
the later Antiochenes—Chrysostom and Theodoret, 
who followed in the main his methods, while modi¬ 
fying his conclusions—the science of exact and 
literal exegesis gained a foothold in the Church, 
and exercised a far-reaching influence both in the 
East and in the West. See below, III. 

2 . Doctrine of God and of the Trinity.—The 
Antiochenes exhibit little interest in metaphysical 
speculation upon the Being of God or the proofs of 
His existence. Photius, however (Bibl. Cod. 223, 
see esp. p. 201 ) 6 ; Migne, PO ciii. p. 833), gives an 
account of Diodorus°woik Against Fate , in which 
the latter propounds the cosmological argument for 
the existence of God. The world, Diodorus main¬ 
tains, is subject to change. But change itself is a 
condition which implies a beginning, and rerjuires 
us to assume something constant behind it. More¬ 
over, the variety of existing things and the wisdom 
displayed in the very process of change point to 
an underlying unity of origin, and suggest a 
Creator and a Providence. Both Chrysostom 
and Theodore wrote works upon the providence 
of God, in which they endeavoured to show that 
this providence extends to particulars. 

Diodorus and Theodore were staunch supporters 
of the Nicene theology. Accepting its conclusions, 
Theodore set forth the doctrine of the Trinity by 
the help of careful exegesis of Scripture, rather 
than by speculative arguments. From the bap¬ 
tismal formula in Mt 28 19 we may learn that 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are three self-sub- 
sistent Persons, and equally belong to the Divine 
and eternal Being. In the OT the distinction of 
Persons was not yet revealed (in Hag. 2 1 '®). But 
when the OT speaks of the Divine nature, its 
language may be applied not only to the Father, 
but to the Son also, by reason of their community 
of nature (in Ileb. I 12 ). The Holy Spirit is a Person 
(virdaraots) of the Trinity, and has His subsistence 
(Pwap(if) from the ‘being’ of the Father (in Matt. 
l ia ). Chrysostom’s treatment is similar to that of 
Theodore. Careful exposition of the language of 
Scripture takes the place of metaphysical specula¬ 
tion upon the Trinity. Theodoret expounds in his 
Eranistes (Dial. i. p. 33f., Migne) Basil’s distinc¬ 
tion between the terms ‘ being ’ (outrla) and * person ’ 
(inrdtrreuns), but, like Theodore and Chrysostom, 
lie contributes little to the subject. 

In one respect, however, Theodore and Theodoret 
occupy an important place in the history of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Theodore’s teaching upon 
the Holy Spirit exhibits a clear conception of the 
essential Procession of the Holy Spirit from the 
Father. In his comment on Jn 15 30 he affirms that 
the Holy Spirit’s ‘ going forth ’ (isropeveeQai) was no 
mere external mission, but 1 a natural procession ’ 
((puauai vp6oboi). But in the Creed put forth by him 
(Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbol# , p. 302) he denies 
that the Holy Spirit received His subsistence 
through the Son (oflre 5i& row vlov rfy faraptty el\r}<p6s). 


This position was attacked by Cyril of Alexandria 
in the ninth of his anathemas against Nestonus, and 
the Spirit was declared to be the * very own ’ (Idiot') 
Spirit of Christ. Theodoret, in his reply to Cyril 
( Reprehens. Anathemat. 9), re-aflirmed the conten¬ 
tion of Theodore, and pronounced the opposite 
opinion to be blasphemy. Possibly the motive 
underlying the denial of the Procession through 
the Son may have been the fear of introducing the 
heresy of the Pneumatonmchi (so Swete, DCB, 
art. ‘ Holy Ghost ’). 

3 . The Creation of Man.—The chiof representa¬ 
tive of Antiochene teaching, Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia, exhibits a fully thought out conception of 
human nature in its constitution and development. 
In this respect he is superior to the Alexandrian 
theologians, and shows a deeper interest than 
they in questions affecting the origin and history 
of man. Theodore’s treatment, as in the case 
of his exegesis of Scripture, is empirical, and 
rests upon the observed facts of human nature. 
( 1 ) He starts from the conception of the universe 
as a living whole (fy <ru>pa, in Horn. 8 1# ; so the 
Platonist Fathers, e.g. Gregory of Nyssa), which 
exhibits the combination 01 visible and invisible, 
or material and spiritual elements (see Cappa¬ 
docian Theology, vii. (2)). Man was designed 
to be the bond (ovySeojiot, ovpd<peia, <f>i\la r iv£x v P oy ) 
between these two parts of creation (ib. ; cf. the 
similar treatment of Gregory of Nyssa, Or. Cat. 6 ). 
J ust as a king’s statue ih set up in a town which 
he has built and adorned, in order to remind the 
citizens of the builder, so man is set in creation 
as the image of God, in which all created beings 
may find their meeting-point, and be led to give 
God the glory which is His due (John Philop., 
de Mundi Creat. vi. 9, in Galland, Bibl. vet. Pair. 
xii. 581) Hence man waH endowed with all the 
powers necessary to enable him to fulfil the destiny 
assigned to him. He possesses a body taken from 
the visible and material creation, while on his 
higher side he is akin to the spiritual creation (in 
Rom. 8 19 ; cf. Greg. Nyss. op. cit.). Creation was 
meant to serve man, and the angels appointed by 
God to superintend the processes of nature minister 
to his good (ib.). Through man creation has access 
to the Creator (Sacliau, Theodori Mops, fragm. 
Syr. p. 18). In order to fulfil the purpose of his 
being, man was endowed with all necessary 

{ lowers, including the gift of free-will. Theodore 
ias a more profound conception of man’s freedom 
than any of his contemporaries. Freedom is with 
him no mere indifference to good or evil. Nor is it, 
as with some other Eastern Fathers (e.g. Origen 
and the Cappadocians), the mere possibility of 
change or development. True freedom is rather 
the power of self-determination, which is exercised 
in harmony with the guidance of the Divine 
Spirit. It is 4 the higher unity of liberty of choice 
ami necessity’ (Dorner). Especially important is 
Theodore’s conception of love as the means by 
which man’s freedom in relation to the influence 
of the Divine Spirit is realized (de Incarn ., Migne, 
lxvi. p. 977 ; see below, § 6). Hence freedom im¬ 
plies moral growth and development. It cannot 
tie complete from the first. In this respect 
Theodore is superior to Pelagius and the Alex¬ 
andrians. (See, further, below, § 6 ; and cf. Dorner, 
Person of Christ , II. i. 36, 38). 

( 2 ) From the first, God made man’s nature liable 
to mortality. As a result of this mortality, man is 
subject to passions and liable to change. Theodore 
distinguishes between two stages (Ka.ra.ordi reit) in 
the history of created beings, a present stage, in 
which the creature is subject to cnange and death, 
and a future stage, in which all will be brought to 
a condition of immutability and immortality (in 
Genes., Migne, lxvi. 634). God exhibited tin 
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beginning of this second stage in the Incarnation 
of His .Son (in Jon., Migne, lxvi. 317), but it 
was His purpose that man should first pass through 
the earlier stage, in which he is subject to con¬ 
flict, temptation, and mortality. In thus creating 
man moi tul, however, there was a beneiieent pur¬ 
pose. («) This mutable and mortal condition was 
intended to train man’s will by exercising his 
power of choice between good and evil (in Gal. 
2 16,16 ). (b) In view of man’s fall, which He fore¬ 

saw, Clod attached the penalty of actual death (as 
distinguished from the liability to death) to dis¬ 
obedience, in order to deter men from sin. (c) 
Man’s mortal condition rendered it possible for 
* the body of sin’ to be destroyed along with the 
dissolution of his body. Had man sinned, being 
immortal, his fall would have been irremediable 
(in Genes. 3 17 ; there is a somewhat similar treat¬ 
ment in Methodius and Gregory of Nyssa). Hence 
the purpose of the command to Adam, and later on 
of the Law, was to call forth the knowledge of good 
and evil, to provoke sin, and to show man his 
inability to attain perfect righteousness. It was 
only through the struggle and the conflict of this 
mutable life that man could learn his need of the 
Divine principle of life revealed in Christ, in order 
that he might attain his true end (in Bom. V, in 
Genes. 3 17 , in Gal. 2 l# * la ). 

4. The Fall.—Theodore taught that by man’s 
disobedience the liability to mortality became an 
actual fact, for God had not said, when He threat¬ 
ened man with death as the penalty of disobedience, 

‘ Ye shall be mortal,’ hut ‘Ye shall die’ (Marius 
Mercator, ed. Baluze, p. 340). Death came by sin, 
and the result of death was the separation of soul 
and body in man. Thus, too, the bond of the 
Universe, which had held together the visible and 
invisible parts of creation, was lnoken. Sin gained 
an entrance into the world, and in Adam’s de¬ 
scendants the same experience was repeated. As 
each of them sinned in turn, he became subject, 
like Adam, to death (so Theodore interpreted Ho 
5 14 ). A further result of the actual mortality which 
resulted from sin was that it increased the tendency 
to sin, by fixing man’s thoughts upon the present 
order of things and by ministering to his passions 
(in Rom. 7 U - i7 ‘ 18 , in Gal. 2 16 - JU ). 

5 . Original Sin.—The summary which has been 
given above of Theodore’s teaching shows that he 
allowed no place for the idea of inherited sin. 
Even the ‘ death which passed unto all men ’ is 
regarded as the result of man’s own transgressions, 
not as the result of Adam’s sin. In the fragments 
of Theodore’s work, Against the Defenders of 
Original Sin, preserved by Marius Mercator (ea. 
Baluze, p. 340 ?.), his attitude towards the stand¬ 
point of Jerome and Augustine is clearly shown, 
lie affirms that Adam was created mortal, and he 
repudiates the idea that Noah, Abraham, David, 
Moses, and other righteous men should be subject 
to punishment for Adam’s sin. Such a view he 
regards as inconsistent with the Apostle’s words 
(Ko 2 *), that God will render to every man accord¬ 
ing to his deeds. Thus, too, in speaking of baptism, 
he distinguishes between the forgiveness of the 
sin? of the individual, and the sinless state which 
will be fully revealed only at the general restitution 
of all things, and he maintains that in the case of 
infants the former cannot be taken into account. 

Such teaching made Theodore a valuable ally to 
the Pelagian leaders, and in 418 Julian of Eclanum 
and his companions sought refuge with him after 
their banishment from the West. The points in 
which Theodore’s teaching resembles that of 
Pelagius are : his insistence that man was created 
mortal, his emphasis on free-will, his denial of 
inherited sin, and his treatment of man’s growth 
in knowledge and obedience through the discipline 


of the commandments and the law of God. On the 
other hand, his idea of redemption is diflerent 
from that of Pelagius. For, according to Theo¬ 
dore’s teaching, the original constitution of man 
as mortal and mutable rendered it impossible 
for him to attain the goal of hie existence apart 
fiom the deliverance which came through Christ. 
Again, as we have Heen, Theodore’s conception of 
free-will is more profound than that of Pelagius, 
with whom freedom is simply the indifference of 
the will to good or evil (see above, § 3 ). 

Chrysostom in hia teaching on human nature exhibits the 
same practical bent and absence of speculative interest, which 
appears in other directions in his writings. Scarcely any of 
Theodore’s distinctive ideas occur in Chrysostom's treatment of 
man's history. His conception of the Divine image in man, 
which he regards as consisting in his dominion over creation, 
recalls Diodorus and Theodore He regards the Fall as result¬ 
ing in a privation of gifts which were not a part of man’s 
natural constitution. He does not teach a complete loss of the 
Divine image. He agrees with Theodore In insisting on free-will 
and denying original sin. But in both cases this was probably 
due to ins practical bent of mind, and to his association with 
that side of Eastern thought which, while emphasizing free¬ 
will, had not yet embraced the ideas found in Ongen and 
Gregory of Kysea, which approximated to Western teaching on 
Original Sin. As a preacher, Ohn sostom saw the danger of any 
form of teaching which seemed to lessen the sense of responsi¬ 
bility or encourage the indifference and sluggishness of men’s 
wills. To deny free-will was to take the virtue out of goodness 
(1 Cor. horn. 2). It is the bad will which is the root of evil 
(1 Cor. horn. 17). He denies that mortality is the cause of sin 
( ih .). Chrysostom, in fact, realizes far less than Theodore the 
weakness of man and his inability to attain to righteousness. 
In other respects Chrysostom’s teaching exhibits points 0 . 
contact with the later Pelagians. In a passage appealed to bv 
Julian of Eclanum, he refuses to connect infant baptism with 
infant tin, though Augustine (c. Julian. 1. 0) explained the 
passage as referring to actual sin. 

Theodorct also presents few points of contact with the 
characteristic teaching of Theodore. Like Diodorus and 
Chrysostom, he maintains that the Divine image consisted in 
the dominion over creation, and, like all the Antiochenes, he 
emphasizes man's free-will. Thus he interprets the ‘ vessels of 
wrath 1 in Ro 9** of tlioBe who have become such by their own 
free choice, and, like other Fathers, he misinterprets Ro 8*8 by 
understanding itara irpnOtcrivlo refer to man’s own act of choice. 
The words of Uo 71° indicate not a necessity , but the weakness 
of human nature. Han embraces sin or virtue not by a natural 
necessity, but of his own free-will (in Ro 9 21 ). Theodoret again 
shows his connexion with Antiochene teaching in his treatment 
of the consequences of Adam’s sin. Like Theodore, he holds 
that Ro 6 ,a refers to the actual sins of Adam’s descendants, 
which involved them in the same penalty of death as Adam. 
The ’old man* denotes not the nature, but the evil will (in 
Rom. 6«). In other respects Theodoret is more in accord with 
general Church teaching. 

The Antiochene conception of human nature, 
as exhibited in its most fully developed form in 
Theodore, tends to a purely teleological view of 
man’s development. Its philosophical basis, like 
the rest of the Antiochene theology, is Aristotelian. 
Mortality, rather than sin, is the great enemy of 
man, and it involves him in weakness and sub¬ 
jection to the passions. The history of man is 
the story of the struggle of his will towards a 
perfection which can come only from a new 
creation, and from the introduction of a higher 
stage (tcardsTUKris) of existence, when this mortal 
and mutable condition will be transformed into 
one which is immortal and immutable. In this 
presentation the disorder introduced by sin occupies 
only & secondary place. The extent of the con¬ 
sequences of sin is minimized, and the religious view 
of sin tends to disappear. Redemption comes to 
have a diflerent meaning from that which it has 
in the teaching of St. Paul, St. Athanasius, and 
St. Augustine (see below, § 7 ). In logical con¬ 
sistency, Theodore’s conception of human nature 
surpasses that of other Greek Fathers. But it 
fails to take account of those elements in the 
religious consciousness of man to which St. Augus¬ 
tine gave full expression (cf. Harnack, Uist. of 
Dogma , vol. iii. p. 279 f.). 

6. Christology. — The Christology of the An¬ 
tiochenes, which was closely connected with their 
doctrine of human nature, constitutes their chief 
importance for the history of doctrine. Their 
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teaching has links of connexion with the teaching 
current in earlier periods at Antioch (cf. above 
I.), and, as Harnack has observed (Hist, of Dogma, 
vol. iv. p. 166, n. 1), there is an essential unity 
in scientific method between Paul of Samosata, 
Lucian, Eusebius of Emesa, Eustathius, Diodorus, 
Theodore, Chrysostom, and Theodoret. The 
features common to this treatment are (1) the 
rejection of metaphysical speculation (cf. above, 
I.); (2) the attention paid to the historical portrait 
of Christ in the Gospels; (3) the ethical interest, 
which leads them to assert a true moral develop¬ 
ment in the humanity of Christ; (4) the Aris¬ 
totelian basis of their conception of oi/ala, which 
was taken by them to denote a particular indi¬ 
vidual being (Harnack, Hist, of Dogma , iii. 
p. 46 ; Bethune-Baker, Introd. to Early Hist, of 
Christian Doctr. pp. 112 , 235). This rendered it 
difficult for them to conceive of a complete nature 
which was not personal. 

But, while theie is a general resemblance in the 
method of treatment exhibited by all these writers, 
there are considerable divergences in their theo¬ 
logical standpoint. Lucian of Antioch, starting 
from the teaching of Paul of Samosata, departed 
from him in aflirming (with Origen) the personal 
and pre-existent character of the Logos, who was 
united with the man .Jesus. The later Antiochene 
school, which began with Diodorus, was further 
marked oil from Lucian by its acceptance of the 
full Nicene teaching upon the consubstantiality 
of the Son with the Father (in place of the sub¬ 
ordinate created Logos of Lucian; cf. above, I.). 
In other respects, however, this later school, 
represented by Diodorus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Chrysostom, and Theodoret, still retained the 
essential characteristics of the earlier Antiochenes. 
Diodorus and Theodore represent the more fully 
developed form of this teaching. Chrysostom is 
more practical and less scientific, though in his 
case, too, the underlying conceptions show the 
influence of his Antiochene training. Theodoret, 
in his criticism of Cyril’s anathemas, exhibits the 
Antiochene standpoint, though later on he ex¬ 
pressed himself more nearly in accord with the 
position of Cyril of Alexandria. 

The Ohrisfcolo^ioal language of the Antiochenes was influenced 
partly by their desire to avoid the suggestion of a confusion of 
natures, and partly by traditional usage derived from the un¬ 
developed theology of an earlier period. It has, however, been 
thought to show an ‘ Adoptianist' bias. Thus (1) they commonly 
speak of Ood as ‘dwelling in Christ' (Eustath., Diod., Theod., 
Theodoret, Nestorius) rather than of God becoming man. (2) 
They apply to the humanity the terms rad?, oi*o?, These 

terms were, however, derived from Scripture (Jn 2 IW , Pr 9 1 , 
Jn l 14 ), and are occasionally found in Athanasius. (3) They use 
language which seems to imply a personal human subject dis¬ 
tinct from the Divine subject in Christ (o avOpwnos, ayOpunot 
ava\r)<f>8t ii, it AaflJiV, 6 \rrft8eif, 6 xpitr as, 6 xpiaOti? ; so Eustath., 
Diod., Theod., Nestorius, Theodoret) Such language, however, 
finds occasional parallels in Athanasius and the Cappadocians 
(see art. Cappadocian Tiiitobouv, } vl. (4)). (4) Side by side 
with these phrases, however, they use impersonal expressions 
to denote the human nature (to avOp<omvov opyavov, forma 
servi, o-ap£, quod assumptum est, nutura assumpta). (f>) They 
approach more nearly to the language of Athanasius and Cyril 
when they speak of the Divine personal subject as ‘assuming’ 
(Aapfldvtiv, assumere, dvahapfidyriy, Eustath., Diod., Theocl., 
Theodoret) man (or human nature), as ‘bearing’ (Qopeiv, 
Eustath., Nest) man, or, lastly, as 'becoming' man (Eustath.). 
The expressions, ‘homo deifer,’ ‘homo drum fereris,’ quoted 
from Eustathius by Gelasius(Migrie, PG xviii. 694), are probably 
due to a misreading of the original 6t6<f>opot (for fftotbopos). If 
#<6^opoc were the original, the phrases would be parallel to the 
language quoted above (dyffpunoy <f>op*lv). See Bethune-Baker, 
Christian Doctrine, p. 276 f.). On the state of Christo logical 
speculation before the rise of Apollinarism, see Athanasius, Up. 
ad Epictetum. 

Apart from the influences of their training, 
the Antiochenes were largely affected by the con¬ 
troversy with Apollinarism, which led them to 
affirm the reality and completeness of the human 
nature assumed by Christ, to emphasize especially 
His possession of free-will, and to guard against 
any idea of the confusion of the two natures or 


of a transformation of the human nature into the 
Divine nature. 

Our chief sources of information about the Ohristoloffy of 
Diodorus are the fragments of his work against Apol'iinaris 
(npof rovt avvovauurrat), found in Marius Mercator fed. Baiuze) 
and in Leontius of Byzantium, c. Nest, et Eutych. (iii. 43). For 
Theodore we have the fragments of his works, de lncamatume 
and contra A polhnantim, collected from various sources ; the 
Acta of the Fifth General Council, the workB of Facundus and 
Leontius, and the Syriac MSS translated into Latin by Sach&u. 
See Migne, PG lxvi. ; Swete, Theodore of Mops, on the Epp. 
of St. Paul , vol. ii., Appendix; Sachau, Theodori Mops, frag- 
menta Synaca. Of special value is Theodore’s confession of 
faith contained in the Acts of the Council of Ephesus, and in 
a Latin form in Manus Mercator (Bee Hahn, Bibhothek der 
Symbole. 8 , p. 302 f.). 

The teaching of Diodorus and Theodore may be 
summarized as follows :— 

(1) Against Apollinaris, Theodore asserted the 
completeness of the manhood of Christ and His 

f iossession of a reasonable soul as well as human 
lesh (see ‘Creed’ in Hahn, p. 302f., and Sachau, 
p. 38). Especially important is his insistence on 
the freedom of the human will in Christ (on his 
conception of freedom, cf. above, § 3 ). As freedom 
cannot, according to his view, he ready-made, it 
involves a process of development in the humanity 
(cf. the irpoKoiri), or ‘moral advance’ of Paul of 
Samosata). Further, in accordance with Theodore’s 
conception of tw r o stages in the history of created 
intelligent beings (cf. above, § 3 ), it was necessary 
that Christ should assume humanity in its mutable 
state, subject to bodily weakness and the passions 
of the soul. Christ submitted to the assaults of 
the Tempter, and underwent the moral struggle 
between the higher and lower impulses (Migne, 
PG , lxvi. 720, 992, 995). By this struggle He 
mortified sin in the flesh and tamed its lusts (ih. 
720). Theodore further admitted a real ignorance 
in Christ, and an advance in human knowledge 
(ih. 977, 981). Similarly, Diodorus asserts that the 
Godhead did not impart to the manhood of Christ 
all wisdom at the moment of birth, but bestowed 
it gradually (Marius Mercator, ed. Baiuze, p. 349). 
Cf. Cappadocian Theology, vi. (2). 

2 ) But it is in their conception of the relation*- 
of the human and Divine natures that the teaching 
of Diodorus and Theodore exhibited a tendency 
which buds its extreme expression in Nestorianism. 
It is here, too, that the traditional ' Adoptianism ’ 
of Antiochene teaching appears. Both Diodorus 
and Theodore drew a sharp distinction between 
the human and Divine elements in Christ, and 
thus exposed themselves to the charge of teaching 
the existence of two persons in Christ. Thus 
Diodorus distinguished (Leontius, c. Nest, et 
Eutych. iii. 43) in Christ two sons: one by nature, 
God the Word ; the other by grace, the man who 
was born of Mary. God the Word is not to be 
supposed the son of Mary. He may, however, be 
called KaTaxpvvriKws, ‘ Son of David,’ because of the 
shrine of God the Word which came from David, 
just as He who was of the seed of David may be 
called * Son of God ’ by grace, not by nature. 
Similarly, Theodore denies that God was born 
of Mary (Migne, p. 997); though elsewhere he 
asserts that Mary may be called both etorAxot and 
dvOpuirordicoi (‘God-bearing’ and ‘man-bearing’), 
the latter in a natural sense, the former because 
God was in Him who was born (Migne, p. 992; 
cf. Nestorius in Loofs’ Nestoriana , pp. 167, 301). 
When it is said that ‘the Word became flesh,’ this 
mist be understood of appearance only, for the 
Word was not changed into flesh (Migne, 981). The 
object of both writers in these statements is je&l- 
msly to guard against any idea of a confusion of 
the two natures. But, apart from this negative 
aim, both Diodorus and Theodore exhibit a positive 
tendency to regard the human nature as possessed 
of an independent personality. This led them to 
conceive of the union of the two natures as a moral 
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anion of grace (whereas Cyril started from the 
conception of One Divine Person, who has become 
incarnate, and maintained a hypostatic [xad' 0 t 6- 
oraoiv] union). 

The nature of the union is discussed most fully 
by Theodore in the de Incamntame (Migne, p. 
972f.). He distinguishes three possible modes of 
the Divine indwelling. The first is by ‘ essence ’ 
or ‘being’ (ovola). But in Scripture the Divine 
indwelling is spoken of as a special privilege of the 
saints (Lv 26 ia , 2 Co 6 16 ). This excludes therefore 
an ‘essential* indwelling, since the oucla (or 
f being’) of God is not circumscribed by place. 
A second mode of indwelling is by the operation 
or energy (ivepyrU i) of God. But this is common to 
all created things. Accordingly the only remain¬ 
ing mode in which the Divine indwelling is possible 
is by the Divine approval or complacency (evSonia), 
the moral union by which God dwells in those who 
are pleasing to flim. How then did the union 
of God with the man Christ differ from His union 
with the saints? The answer is that He dwelt in 
Christ as in a Son (Migne, p. 976). Christ received 
the whole grace of the Spirit, whereas in other 
men the participation in the Spirit was partial 
( ib . p. 980; cf. Diodorus ap. Marius Mercator, 
ed. Baluze, p. 351 ; Nestorius, Loots, p. 206). This 
indwelling of Christ began with His formation in 
the wornb of the Virgin, and was a result of the 
Divine foreknowledge of what Christ would be 
(Migne, pp. 974, 980, 994). At His baptism Christ 
further received the grace of adoption. As a result 
of His supernatural birth, His inseparable union 
with the Word, and His unction by the Holy Spirit, 
Christ exhibited a hatred of evil and an irrepress¬ 
ible love of good (see below (3)). He was preserved 
by His union with the Word from the inconstancy 
of mutable human nature, and passed from stage 
to stage of virtue with the greatest ease (ib. 977). 
He thus proved Himself worthy of the union, and 
became our example and way, until after the 
Resurrection and Ascension lie exhibited the 
union with the Word in its final completeness 
(ib. 977). 

(3) In its treatment of the unity of Christ’s 
Person, the teaching of Diodorus and Theodore 
exhibits a lack of precision and logical complete¬ 
ness. As we have seen, they tended to view the 
two natures apart, and to conceive of their union 
as a moral union of grace. Moreover, their idea 
of a complete human nature involved the notion of 
a distinct 
we distin} 

maintain that the nature of God the Word is 
perfect, perfect too the person (irplxrwirov) — for it 
is not possible to speak of a distinct existence 
(vToaratriv) which is impersonal (dirpdiruiroy) —per¬ 
fect too the nature of the man, and the person 
(irpbowrrov) likewise. But when we look to the 
conjunction of the two, then we say that there is 
one person (irpivarwov) ’ (Migne, p. 981). The 
nature of the unity thus attained is in one passage 
compared by Theodore to that of marriage. As 
the Lord said of the man and the woman, ‘ They 
are no longer twain, but one flesh’ (Mt 19 8 ), so it 
may be said of the union that there are no longer 
two persons ( irpdouira ) but one, the natures, of 
course, being kept distinct (Migne, p. 981). Else¬ 
where he compares the unity to that of the rational 
soul and flesh in man ( adv. A poll. ap. Facund. ix. 
4). Theodore employs the terms tvuxns (‘union’) 
and <rwd<f>cia (‘ conjunction ’) to denote the union of 
the natures. In his interpretation of this union he 
uses phrases which imply that it consisted in the 
harmonious relation of the human and Divine wills 
in Christ (cf. the phrase ivilxras airrbv lavrtp rf} a^cei 
rrjt ypwfnjf ; Migne, p. 989). Theodore, however, 
was conscious that the charge of teaching two sons 


human personality (cf. above). ‘When 
uisli the natures/ says Theodore, ‘ wc 


plight be brought against him, and he repudiated 
it. ‘The Son,’ he says, ‘is rightly confessed to 
be one, since the distinction ought of necessity to 
remain, and the unity of person (irpbouirov) ought 
to be guarded without interruption’ (Migne, d. 985 ; 
see the ‘ Creed * in Hahn, op. rit. p. 303 ; cf. Nes¬ 
tor i us, Loofs, p. 330 f.). Similarly Diodorus refute* 
the charge of teaching two sons by saying that he 
neither aflirms that there are two sons of David, 
nor that there are two sons of God according to 
substance, but that the Word of God dwelt, in Him 
who came from the Beed of David (Marius Meicator, 
ed. Baluze, p. 350). 

For n fuller discussion of the question, see Dorner, Person of 
Christ, n. i 47 f Theodore has points of contact with the 
mystical lheolog\ when he emphasizes love as the principle 
which brings the humanity of Christ into harmony with the 
Word. ‘ The thought and volition of the man Jesus were, in 
point of contents, the thought and volition of the Logos.' ‘The 
form in which the mind of Jesus actually expressed itself was 
determined by the Logos; though, in consonance with hiB 
theory of freedom, he represented this determination as a mere 
influence of the Logos' (i)orner, l.c.). 

(4) Both Diodorus and Theodore assert the 
unique character and privileges of the sonship 
acquired by the man Christ. They both apply 
the words spoken at the baptism, ‘ This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased,’ to 
Christ and not to the Word (Marius Mercator, 
p. 350; Theodore, in Mt 3‘ 7 ; de Incam., Migne, p. 
980). The title Son is applied both to God the 
Word arid to the nature assumed by Him, by reason 
of its union with Him (Theodore, de Incam. ap. 
Facund. ix. 3 ; cf. Nestorius, Loofs, p. 336). As a 
result of the union with the Word and His adop 
tion as Son, the man Christ shares in the worship 
which is offered to the Word. 4 We worship,’ say* 
Diodorus, ‘the purple for the sake of Him who is 
clothed in it, and the temple because of Hirn who 
dwells in it; the form of the servant because of 
the form of God; the lamb because of the high 
priest.; Him who was assumed, because of Him who 
assumed llim ; Him wiio was formed of the Virgin, 
because of the Maker of all. Confessing this, oiler 
one worship’ (Marius Mercator, ed. Baluze, p. 351 ; 
cf. Theodore, in Col l 18 ' 16 ; dr. Incarn., Migne, pp. 
991 f., 996 ; Nestorius, Loofs, p. 262). 

This teaching of Diodorus and Theodore, which 
apparently escaped censure during their lifetime, 
attained public notoriety through Nestorius, the 
patriarch of Constantinople. Nestorius merely 
popularized the teaching of his master, Theodore, 
without exhibiting the same fundamental depth of 
treatment. The real parent of Nestorianism as a 
system of Christology is Theodore. See, further, 
art. Nestorianism. 

The Christology of three other representatives of the school 
of Antioch calls for notice here. 

Eustathius of Antioch is an important link between the earlier 
and later stages of the school. Ills works exhibit some of the 
characteristic Antiochene features. He ascribes to Christ a trvn- 
human development, and Breaks of the human natuie as the 
temple of the Deitj. The Divine nature is dissociated from the 
experiences of the human nature. It was the latter alone which 
was anointed and glorified, lie further Implies that Christ 
acquired the Divine gifts and graces gradually Hence Dorner 
( Person of Christ, i. ii 260) savs that with him, as with the later 
Antiorhenes, 'the deity and humanity remain separate and 
distinct, and do not constitute a living unity.’ Yet Eustathius 
alfii iiih the closeness of the union between the humanity of 
Christ ami the Logos (Migne, xviii. y. 6811, orveiiairw/xenj «vp iok 
if *pv\rf roe Xpurroe T<j> \6yu> *ai 6eu> ‘lie is Ood by nature, 
vet He has become man or a woman, even He who was formed 
in the womb of the Virgin ’ (Migne, Ixxxiii. p. 90). Bee frag¬ 
ments collected in CalTand, liibl. vet. Patr. iv. 677 f.; Mai, 
Senpt. vet. Nova Coll. (IK32) vii. 186, 203; Cavallera, S. Eustathii 
in Lazurvrn Uom., App I <1* fragment it Eustathii (1906). 

Chrysostom approaches Chnstological questions from the 
prartirul rather than from the speculative side. Like all the 
Antiorhenes, he emphasizes the completeness of the humanity of 
Christ. Christ shared our mortal nature, but without sin, and 
was subject to the ph\steal needs, the human emotions, and 
the sufferings of our humanity. Tie exhibits the characteristic 
Antiochene spirit when he asserts that Christ did all that He did 
in a human manner, not only to teach the reality of Ills incarna¬ 
tion, hut as a pattern or ideal of human virtue. But the idea ol 
Theodore, that the human nature was gradually moulded by the 
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influence of the Word Anris no place in his teaching. Chrysostom 
further shows signs of Antiochene influence in dealing with the 
union of the two natures He repudiates the idea that the Incarna¬ 
tion involved any change of place in the Deity, or that the Logos 
descended into the flesh of Christ. He interprets the humilia¬ 
tion of Christ (l*h 2 H ) as a humiliation of mind. Again, he 
distinguishes, after the manner of the Antioehenes, the experi¬ 
ences of the humanilv from those of the Godhead, and, like 
Eustathius, he declares that it was the Immunity, and not the 
Godhead, which was anointed and exulted, lastly, he speaks 
of the humanity as the temple of the Word. On the other 
hand, he asserts the unity of the two natures, and explains the 
passages which suggest Christ's dependence on the Father os 
the language of accommodation (arvyKarapntrif). Hut he nowhere 

and much of the language quoted ahme suggests a mereh 
ethical union and a dynamical relationship rulher than a full 
personal union. Chrysostom’s Christolog}, in fact, exhibits an 
undeveloped character. He is content to put side by side the 
affirmation of the two natures and the assertion of their union. 
Though he shares to some extent the Antiochene point of view, 
the more fully developed conclusions of the school were, in his 
case, held in check )>i his own practical bent and the influence 
upon him of other forms of Chinch teaching. See, further, 
Forster, Chryaostomus tn ie,inrm Verhaltnim zur antiochen- 
iichen Schule, p 101 ff. 

Theodoret occupies a mediating position in the Christ o- 
logicul coutrox ersies of his tune. On the appearance of Cyril's 
anathemas against. Nestorius, he published a refutation in 
which he charged Cyril with Apnllmaristn (The Reprehensio 
Anathrmatiamomm is printed in Schul/e's edition of Theo¬ 
doret, v. p. Iff., and m Migne, lxxvi. p 301 f.) In this work 
he exhibits the same tendency to accentuate the distinc¬ 
tion of the two natures which characterizes Theodore and 
Diodorus, and the same inuhilitv to conceive of a complete 
nature which is not personal. He denies that God the Word 
was naturally (<f>v<rei) conceived of the Virgin, and prefers to say 
that ‘ lie fashioned for Himself a temple in the Virgin’B womb, 
and was with (<rv ioj»>) that wduch was formed and begotten ’ 
Similarly, he maintains that the weaknesses of the humanity 
cannot he attributed to God the Word. Lastl.i, it was not the 
Christ (i.e the Word) who suffered, hut the man assumed by 
God, He maintains, however, that the ‘form of the servant' 
may he confessed to he God on account of the * form of God ’ 
united to it. The Formula of Concord (a.d. 433), by which the 
differences of Cyril and the Antioehenes were reconciled, is 
probably the work of Theodoret, and represents a rapproche¬ 
ment between the two points of view. In place of Cyril’s phrase, 
‘one incarnate nature of God the Word ’ {p.i* fvan row 0*ov 
Aoyou trraapKoifA.^), it speaks of the unconfused union of two 
natures (fiuo tfavtreaiv ivuxri c a«niyx WTO 0- At the same time it 
admits the term 0 cot6kov, while carefully explaining it (llahn, 
Ihbl. der Symbols *, p. 216). In the Rr amt tee {Dial, ii., .Migne, 
Ixxxiii. p 146 f ), written in a.d. 447, he states the idea of a 
catnmunicatio idiomatum in a way which is quite in accord 
with the later theology of the Church. Though we may not 
attribute to one nature what belongs to the other, we may 
attribute to the One Person what is proper to either of the 
natures. Theodoret nowhere goeseo far as Theodore in affirming 
that the union of the natures was a moral union (sar* tvSoK iai»). 
He muintuins that in Christ there was one undivided Person 
{iv irpocrunov afiiaiprrov), though he does not anywhere acknow¬ 
ledge one hypostasis(ufrdtrrouriv), or employ Cyril’s phrase, Svman 
kcl 0' utrooTaaiv (‘ hypostatic union ’). Finally, at the Council of 
Chalcedon, Theodoret, made an orthodox confession. 

Theodoret maintained that Christ assumed mutable (rpnrnj) 
human nature, which was subject to human passions, though 
it was kept tree from sin. He experienced the temptations 
arming from the natural appetites, nut not the sinful motions 
to which they commonly give rise (Repr. Analhem. 10 ; Pental ., 
Migne, lxxxiv. 68; Hatred. Fait. 6, Migne, Ixxxiii. 497). He fur¬ 
ther acknowledged a true human ignorance in Christ, and an 
advance in knowledge ‘as the indwelling Godhead revealed 
it.* So, too, in the Repr. Anathem. (10), he maintains that 
Christ attained perfection by efforts of virtue, and learnt 
obedience by experience, 'though before His experience He was 
ignorant of it.’ In these statements we see the true Antiochene 
spirit, though Theodoret is far removed from the more extreme 
conclusions of Theodore. For u fuller discussion of Theodore's 
Christology, see Bertram, Theodoreti tip Cyrenni Doctrina 
Chnitologlca ; J. Mah6 in Revue d’histoire eccUtiattique, vli. 
(1906), art. ‘ Les anath&natismes de Saint Cyrille d’Alexandria 
et les Avfiques orientaux du patriarchat d’Antioc.he.’ 

The Christology of the Antioehenes was the 
outcome partly of their training, and partly of 
their opposition to Apollinarisrn. The historical 
study of Scripture, and the high conception enter¬ 
tained by them (esp. Theodore) of the dignity and 
destiny of human nature, led them to emphasize 
to the fullest extent the humanity of the Lord. 
Their ideas of free-will and the moral development 
of man impelled them to oppose any teaching which 
impaired the reality of our Lord’s human experi¬ 
ences, or tended (like Apollinarisrn) towards a 
docetic view of His humanity. The Alexandrian 
school, on the other hand, started from the Divine 


aspect of Christ’s Person. It was the truth that 
Cod Himself was revealed in Christ which from 
the days of Athanasius had been emphasized in 
Alexandrian teaching. Hence Cyril of Alexandria 
was led to lay stress upon the unity of the Word 
Incarnate. The humanity of Christ does not be¬ 
long to Himself. It is not the humanity of an 
individual and independent man, hut of Cod the 
Word. The human element was suhoulinated to 
the Divine. The Word has taken human nature 
into the unity of His Divine Person, which remains 
one and the same after as well as before the Incar¬ 
nation. The Antioehenes had not clearly faced 
the problem as it presented itself to Cyril. They 
had aflirmed the integrity of the two natures, and 
they had asserted their meflahle union. Hut the 
nature of this union and the exact relations of 
the two natures had not been considemi by 
them. Hence arise the apparently inconsistent 
statements of Theodore that, the humanity is 
personal (irpdauirov), yet Christ is one Person 
(irpdauirov). 

Much of the misunderstanding between Cyril 
and the Antioehenes arose out of the undeveloped 
stage of doctrine at the time, and the absence of any 
clear definitions of the words Trpdauwov (‘person), 
uirScrraan (‘ hypostasis’), and 4»’>an (‘ nat ure ). Nor 
had the union of the natures been clearly defined. 
The terms ‘mixture,’ ‘blending,* ‘union,’ ‘con¬ 
nexion ’ (p.t£n, Kpaan, (vuan, avvdtpeia) had been 
used indiflerently by earlier writers to denote this 
union (see art. Cappadocian Theology, § vi. 
(3)). The Antioehenes, from traditional habit, 
attributed to each of the natures that, which be¬ 
fitted it, when regarded as independent. Cyril, 
on the other hand, referred everything to the per¬ 
sonal subject, who is the Word. When brought 
face to face, both schools of thought admitted the 
unity of Person, and both asserted the integrity 
and distinction of the two natures. The difference 
between them was exaggerated by misunderstand¬ 
ing and controversy. The unguarded language of 
Diodorus, Theodore, and Nestorius was, doubtless, 
largely lesponsible for this, but the Formula of 
Concord agreed upon by Cyril and the Antioehenes 
exhibits the fundamental agreement of the two 
Christologies. The Antioehenes accepted and ex¬ 
plained the word OcotSkus, the unity of the two 
natures was aflirmed, and Cyril's misunderstood 
expressions, tpvaiKr} Quarts, (yuan icaO' virbaraaiv, fila. 

van tod Otov \6yov acaa . pKuixiv 7 } (‘natural union,’ 
‘personal union,' ‘ one incarnate nature of Cod the 
Word’), were dropped. See, further, M»ih6 in 
Revue d’histoire eccUsiastiqve, referred to above; 
for Nestorius see Loofs, Nestonnna (1905), and 
Bethune- Baker, JThSt viii. p. 119 f. 

Wliile Cyril aflirmed a truth of vital import¬ 
ance to Catholic theology,—the truth that He who 
assumed human nature was personally Cod, and 
took human nature into vital union with Himself, 
—we are justified in maintaining the importance 
of the stand made by the Antioehenes in defence 
of the i eality and completeness of Christ’s human 
experiences. It was a valuable protest against 
an almost docetic tendency which had already 
appeared in Apollinarisrn, which was latent in 
Alexandrian theology (even in Athanasius), and 
which re-appeared in Monophysitism. If the 
Church was finally enabled to overcome the latter, 
it was largely due to what it had learnt from the 
teaching of the Antioehenes. 

7 . The Work of Christ.—Theodore alone among 
the Antiochene Fathers developed a distinctive 
conception of the work of Christ. His views upon 
human nature and sin led him to find the central 
significance of Christ’s work not so much in His 
Death as in His Resurrection. The purpose of 
the Incarnation was the perfection (rcXcluan) rather 
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than the restitution of humanity. Christ is the 
new creation, who exhibits God’s plan in its final 
completeness. In Him there is set forth that image 
of God which man was meant to attain, but which 
he failed to attain. The work of Christ was not 
only to restore the broken order of the universe 
anti exhibit man in his true place at the head of 
creation, but to inaugurate that new stage (xard- 
vrcuris ; cf. above, § 3 ) in the life of man, in which 
he should be free from the mutability and mor¬ 
tality of his present state. As a result of llis 
struggle and victory, accomplished by the exercise 
of His free-will and through the union with the 
Word, Christ overcame the mutability of human 
nature, which was crucified with Him and rose 
with Him (in Korn. 6 6 ). The deliverance which 
He has won for men is already potentially theirs, 
though it is only in the future that it fully takes 
effect. 

The omissions in this presentation are signifi¬ 
cant. The conceptions of guilt and responsibility, 
and the idea of Christ’s death as an atonement, are 
absent. Death is but a necessary stage, through 
which Christ, passes to the Resurrection and in¬ 
augurates the higher and final stage of man’s 
development. The necessity of the Incarnation 
is not based upon the Kail, but upon the general 
conception of the Divine purpose for man, which 
required that he should be delivered from his 
present state of mortality. There are points of 
contact in this teaching with the teaching of Iren- 
neus, Athanasius, and the Cappadocians, especially 
in the emphasis laid upon death and mortality. 
But we miss in Theodore the strong interest in the 
redemptive side of Christ’s work which character¬ 
izes Athanasius, and the deeper teaching upon death 
which he and other Fathers exhibit. Again, Theo¬ 
dore’s emphasis on man’s free- will led him to assert, 
as Dorner says ( Person of Christ, II. i. 51), not so 
much ‘ the thorough reality of the incarnation of 
God,’ as ‘ the reality of the freedom of the human 
aspect of Christ's Person.’ The purpose of Christ’s 
work was to exhibit the development of human 
nature in its completeness. Anil in this develop¬ 
ment the thought of the forgiveness of sins and 
the work of grace is subordinate to that of the 
need of moral effort. See, further, Dorner, l.c. ; 
cf. above, § 5 , and below, § 8 . 

Chrysostom and Theodoret are much nearer to the general 
tradition of the Church in their LeachiriK upon Christ’s work. 
The conception of Christ as the ‘ II rst-fruits’ (an-aoxTj) of human 
nature, which is consecrated in Him, wassuKKesteu to them, as to 
Theodore, bv their exegesis of Scripture. Put it was not peculiar 
to the Antiorhenes More characteristic of Antiochene teaching 
is Chrysostom's picture of ChriBt as the original pattern or ideal 
of human virtue, to exhibit which was the purpose of Ills human 
life and experiences (m Joh. horn. 48). In their conception of 
the Atonement, Chrysostom and Theodoret echo much of the 
current teaching of their time (r.g. the deception of Satan, 
Christ s contest with him and overthrow of his dominion over 
mankind), hut they exhihit nothing characteristic of the 
Antiochene standpoint. The same is true of the idea found 
in Theodoret (de Procidentia, (Jr. x., Migne, lxxxm. pp. 758, 
7661, that Christ paid the debt and endured the chastisement 
unn penalty due to us for our sins Chrysostom, though he 
emphasizes the importance of the Resurrection, does not, like 
Theodore, make it the central point of Christ’s work. 

8 . The work of Salvation.—( 1 ) The task of re¬ 
conciling man’s free-will with God’s predestination 
was attempted by both Theodore and Chrysostom. 
Both reject the idea of an absolute predestination 
in favour of a conditional predestination. God’s 
purpose, says Theodore, is dependent on man’s 
free-will (in Rom. 8 M ; cf. Chrys. in Joh. horn. 46). 
Roth, too, regard God’s eternal election of men os 
determined by His foreknowledge of what they 
would be (Chrys. in Matt. horn. 79; Theodore, in 
Rom. 9 10,14 ; so, too, Theodoret, in Rom. 8 s0 9 11 ). 
On their interpretation of Ro 9, see Chase, Chry¬ 
sostom , p. 165 f. ; Sanday - Headlam, Romans, p. 
27°. 

(2) In dealing with man’s appropriation of salva¬ 


tion, the Antiochcnes, owing to their views upon 
human nature, fail to do justice to St. Paul’s con¬ 
ception of justification by faith. Though Theodore 
denies that man can he pistilied by works, yet the 
initiative of the individual occupies so prominent a 
place in his conception that faith enters into it 
only as a secondary idea (in. Cor. II 34 ). Moreover, 
the faith of which he speaks is different in char¬ 
acter from that of St. Paul, being directed rather 
to the future resurrection life, which man shares at 
present., through his incorporation in Christ, only 
m anticipation (in Gal. 2 16- *'). Chrysostom’s treat¬ 
ment is practical. In some passages he emphasizes 
the act of will by which man turns from evil and 
inclines to good, and in others he maintains the 
importance of faith, and attributes all to giace. 
But the two ideas are not clearly brought into 
relation with one another (see Forster, Chri/sos- 
tomus, p. 152 f.). 

(3) From what has been said above, it will appear 
that the Antiochene attitude towards the question 
of the relations of grace and free-will resembled 
that of the Semi-Pelagians (on the relations of 
Theodore and Julian of Eclanum, cf. above, § 5 )* 
In the teaching of both Theodore and Chrysostom 
the initiative lies with the individual will, though 
both affirm the necessity of grace (Chrys. in Joh. 
horn. 17, in Rom. horn. 16. 19; Theodore, in Marc. 
420-aM, tn 1 (j or ( n Jlr,b % 4 i- 2 ). 

9 . The Sacraments.—There is no formal treat¬ 
ment of the Sacraments in the Antiochene Fathers. 
They accept the traditional Church teaching and 
practice, and assign a real value to the Sacraments 
in the furtherance of the spiritual life (Theodore, 
in Cor. IP 4 , in / Tim. 3“). In Baptism, according 
to Theodore, man receives the gift of union with 
Christ through the Spirit and the pledge of the 
immortality which he is destined to share hereafter 
with Christ (in Eph. l aa,iB ). 

In speaking of the Eucharist, Theodore and 
Chrysostom use the current language of their time. 
Thus Theodore, in commenting i>n Mt. 26 aH , speaks 
of the words of institution in terms which lecall 
the language of Cyril of Jerusalem, and says that 
Christ teaches us that we are not to regard the 
nature of that which lies before us, but to consider 
that, by the thanksgiving pronounced over it, it is 
changed into flesh and blood. In his comment on 
1 Co 10°, however, he speaks of the change as 
spiritual. Chrysostom uses the emotional and 
rnetorical language of popular devotion, and goes 
much further in asserting a conversion of the 
elements (see Ratiilol, Etudes d'histoire et de thlo- 
logie positive , 2 ifcme s 6 rie, p. 268 f.). But the two 
most characteristic contributions to the doctrine of 
the Eucharist from the Antiochene standpoint are 
to be found in the writings of Nestorius and Theo¬ 
doret. Both writers approach the subject in con¬ 
nexion with the Christological disputes. In reply 
to Cyril of Alexandria, who had affirmed that the 
flesh of Christ given in the Eucharist is ‘life- 
giving’ (faoiroibv) by virtue of its union with the 
Word, Nestorius maintains that this view tends to 
an Apollinarian confusion of the two natures, lie 
appeals to the language of St. John ( 6 M ) and St. 
Paul (1 Co ll 23 *-), and urges that it is the ‘ flesh,’ 
and not the Godhead, which is spoken of as ‘ eaten.’ 
Christ said, ‘This is my body,’ not ‘This is my 
Godhead.’ St. Paul speaks of that which is eaten 
as ‘bread,’ and, adds Nestorius, it is bread ‘of 
which the body is the antitype.’ The Eucharist 
is the ‘memorial* of the death of the Lord, i.e. of 
the Son of Man (not the Word). See passages in 
Loofs, Nestoriana , pp. 227-30, 355-7, and in Cyril, 
c. Nest. iv. 3-6. These statements led Cyril to 
accuse Nestorius of denying the virtue of the 
Sacrament, and of confining it merely to the com¬ 
memoration of the death of a man (c. Nest. iv. 6 ). 
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But probably the real difference Ixitween Cyril an 
Nestorius as to the nature and ellicacy of the 
Sacrament was less than Cyril allows, and was d 
rather to the difference in their Christological 
statements. There is a fine recognition of the 
religious value of the Eucharist in Nest-onus’ ser 
mon on Heb. 3 1 (Loofs, Nestorinva, p. 241 f.). 

Mme important is the contribution of Theodoret. 
In t-lu* Era mates (Dial. i. p. 56, Migne; Dial. ii. 
p. 165 f., ib ), where he is arguing with a Mono 
physite o])]>onent, he introduces an analogy from 
the Euchanst to show that the twm natures in 
Christ are not to be confused. From the current 
appellation of the elements as ‘ types’ or ‘symbols 
of the body of Christ, the orthodox disputant main 
tains that Christ still possesses a real body. The 
Mononhysite opponent rejoins by a counter-asser 
tion tliat just as the elements after the invocation 
undergo a change, ho the Lord’s body after the 
union with the Divinity is changed into the Divine 
substance. This the orthodox speaker denies. 
‘Even after the consecration the mystic symbols 
are not deprived of their own nature ; they remain 
in their former substance, figure, and form ; they 
are visible and tangible as they were before. But 
they are regarded as what they have become, and 
believed so to be, and are worshipped as what they 
are believed to be.’ And again lie says (Dial. l. 
p. 56) that Christ * honoured the visible symbols 
by the appellation of body and blood, not because 
lie had changed their nature, but because He bad 
added grace to their nature.’ In this presentation 
(which resembles that of Pope Gelasius in the de 
Duabus Naturis) Theodoret exhibits a view of the 
Eucharist which has been called ‘ Dyopbysite 
(Batillol), and which, while preserving the reality 
of the outward and inward parts of the Sacrament, 
guards against those theories of a conversion of the 
elements which, from the 4th cent, onwards, gained 
ground in the Eastern Church. The change, accord 
mg to Theodoret, is in the region of grace (*arA 
xApts), not in the natural sphere. See, further, art. 
Eucharist. 

10 . Eschatology.—The Antiochene conception of 
man’s history and of the work of Christ culmin¬ 
ates, as we have seen, in the hope of immortality. 
Hence the Antiochenes were profoundly interested 
in eschatology. From Kph Theodore drew the 
conclusion that all men and all rational creatures 
will finally look to Christ and attain perfect har¬ 
mony. The eschatological teaching of Diodorus 
and Theodore is one of the few points of agreement 
between them and Origen (see also CAPl'ADOCIAN 
Thkology, § x. (3)). Both Diodorus and Theodore 
express, like Origen, the hope that, though the 
wicked will suffer just punishment for their sins, 
this punishment will not be everlasting. Diodorus 
protests against the idea that the punishment 
of the wicked will be unending, on the ground 
that it would render useless the immortality pre¬ 
pared for them. God rewards the good beyond 
their deserts. So, too, the extent of His mercy 
exceeds the debt of punishment which the wicked 
have to pay (Assemani, Bibl. Orient. III. i. p. 
323 f.). Similarly, Theodore asks what would be 
the benefit of the resurrection to the wicked, if 
their punishment were unending (Marius Mercator, 
ed. Baluze, p. 346). When the wicked have been 
led through punishment to see the evil of sin and 
to fear God, they will at length enjoy Ilis bounty. 
Such texts as IVft S 26 and Lk 12** A inspire him 
with the hone that the full debt of punishment 
may be paia, and the wicked finally delivered 
(Assemani, l.c.). 

III. Later history of the school of Ante 

OCH. —The condemnation of Nestorianism by the 
Church in A.D. 431 was fatal to the development of 
the school of Antioch and to the reputation of its 


great representatives. Marius Mercator about 431 
maintained that Theodore was the real author of 
I’elagianism, and later on called attention to the 
Nestonan tendency of his teaching. The use 
made by the Nestorians of Theodore’s writings 
further increased this animosity, liabbulas, bishop 
of Edessa, and later on Cyril of Alexandria, con¬ 
demned the teaching of the great Antiochene and 
of his predecessor Diodorus. In the 6 th cent., 
amid the Mononhysite controversy, the Emperor 
Justinian issued the edict of the Three Chapters 
(544), in which the writings of Theodore, the treat¬ 
ises of Theodoret against Cyril, and the letter of 
I has to Maris were condemned ; and this condemna¬ 
tion was repeated by the Fifth General Council in 
553, which by an irony of fate also condemned the 
works of Origen, the representative of the rival 
school of Alexandria. The same Council likewise 
condemned Theodore’s methods of Biblical inter¬ 
pretation. But, while the proscription of Nestori¬ 
anism was fatal to the school of Antioch and led 
to its decline, its teaching was earned on under 
Nestorian influence in the schools of Edessa and 
Nisi bis. Ibas, the head of the school of Edessa 
(t 457), translated the works of Diodorus and Theo¬ 
dore into Syriac, and when finally the school at 
Edessa was broken up in 489 through the proscrip¬ 
tion of Nestorianism by the Emperor Zeno, the 
refugees found a home in the school of Nisibis, 
which was founded by Barsumas. Here the 
Biblical studies to which the Antiochenes had 
given so great an impetus were renewed, Theo¬ 
dore's memory was held in the highest, reverence, 
and he came to be regarded as * the Interpreter’ 
par excellence among East Syrian Christians. In 
these schools the study of Aristotle, also inherited 
from the school of Antioch, was carried on and 
transmitted by the East Syrian Cliuich in later 
times to the Muhammadans, by whom it was 
brought back to Europe in the days of Muslim 
civilization. Lastly, these East Syrian Christians 
became a centre for a wide field of missionary 
activity in the far East, extending as far as India 
and China. 

In the Greek Empire, though the fame of Dio¬ 
dorus and Theodore became obscured through the 
controversies wdiich gathered around their me¬ 
mories, the exegesis of the Antiochenes continued 
to exercise a wide influence through the works of 
Chrysostom, w hose orthodoxy was not exposed to 
the attacks which had been levelled against other 
members of the school. Isidore, Nilus, and Victor 
of Antioch took Chrysostom as their guide in the 
commentaries which they wrote, while a long line 
of Greek catenists and commentators from the 6 th 
to the 11 th cent, show the greatness of their debt 
to the Antiochene expositors. Even in the West 
their influence was not unrecognized. Jerome had 
points of contact with the school and was influ¬ 
enced by its exegesis (lvihn, Die liedeutung der 
antioch. Schule, pp. 59, 194; Hergenrfither, Die 
antioch. Schule , p. 66 ). Cassian, a disciple of John 
Chrysostom, carried on the teaching of his master 
in the Church of Southern Gaul. The controversies 
about the Three Chapters aroused interest in the 
writings of Theodore, and it is probably to this 
period that we owe the Latin translation of some 
at least of Theodore’s commentaries on St. Paul, 
which, passing into currency under the name of 
St. Ambrose, secured a place in the works of the 
later Western compilers (Swete, Theodore of Mops, 
on the Minor Epp. of St. Paul , i. pp. xlv., lviii.). 
Two other famous works produced in the West 
show the influence of Theodore’s teaching. The 
lirst is the Instituta regularia of Jnnilius Africanus 
c. 550), an introduction to the study of the Scrip¬ 
tures, which, as the author tells us, was derived 
from Paul of Nisibis, and which reproduces all the 
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essential features of Theodore’s principles of Bib 
lical interpretation as well as of his doctrinal 
teaching. This work of Junilius, whom later ages 
transformed into a bishop, was widely popular in 
the West. The de Institutione divinarum liter- 
arum of Cassiodorus a few years later shows a 
similar connexion with the East Syrian schools, 
and exhibits the influence of methods and prin¬ 
ciples which had been derived from the Antioch - 
enes (Kihn, Theodor v. Mops, und Junilius Afri- 
canus , pp. 210 f., 215f.). 

Nor was the West wholly uninfluenced by the 
doctrinal teaching of the Antiochenes. As has 
been already indicated (see II. 5 ), Theodore was 
brought into contact in his later years with several 
of the Pelagian leaders. Julian of Eclanum, one 
of the most prominent of these, was an admirer of 
Theodore’s writings, while another, the deacon 
Anianus, has been claimed as the translator of 
some of Chrysostom’s homilies, his object being to 
uphold, by appealing to Chrysostom, the cause of 
man’s free-will (Swete, op. cit. vol. i. p. hi f.). The 
Christological teaching of Leponus, a monk in 
the monastery of Marseilles, who is spoken of by 
Cassian as a Pelagian, shows clear points of contact 
with that of Theodore. In North Africa, during 
the 6 U 1 cent., amid the controversy upon the Three 
Chapters, the works of Theodore found many de¬ 
fenders, and the language of Facundusof Heriniane 
has been thought to suggest that they had already 
been translated into Latin. Finally, the Spanish 
Adoptianists exhibit a close resemblance in their 
Chnstology to Theodore, and Neander has sug¬ 
gested that Felix of Urgel was indebted to the 
writings of Theodore, possibly through a Latin 
translation made in Africa (Swete, op. cit. vol. i. 
p. Iv f. ; Neander, Ch. Hist. v. 219; Hamuck, llist. 
of Dogma , v. 284 f.). 

IV General summary.— The permanent ser¬ 
vice of the Antiochene school lies in its ell'ort to 
correct a one-sided view of the factors and methods 
of revelation. To the emotional, mystical religion, 
which tended to lose the human element in the 
Divine, whether in inspiration, or the Person of 
Christ, or the relations of grace and free-will, it 
opposed conceptions which endeavoured w> do 
justice to the dignity and worth of human nature. 
While the Alexandrian theology started from the 
Divine side, and deduced all its conclusions from 
that as its source, the Antiochenes followed the 
inductive and rationalistic method, which consisted 
in a careful examination of the facts of human 
nature and experience. The philosophical basis of 
the one was Platouist, while that of the other was 
Aristotelian. In Christology the school of Antioch 
centred attention upon the historical Christ; in its 
doctrine of inspiration it affirmed the immediate 
and historical reference of Scripture; in anthropo¬ 
logy it insisted upon the reality of human freedom. 
It regarded the purpose of the Incarnation as the 
accomplishment of man’s destiny rather than as 
the deliverance of him from the consequences of 
sin. The struggle and conflict provoked by the 
commandment became a means of educating man 
to realize his freedom of choice and his weakness, 
and so of raising him out of the stage of subjection 
to the passions and mortality into the higher life 
of immortality and sinlessness which has been won 
for him by Christ. The two standpoints, the 
Alexandrian and the Antiochene, represent com¬ 
plementary aspects of Christian theology. If the 
Alexandrian and mystical standpoint has found 
fuller expression in the later thought and teach¬ 
ing of Christendom, the problems of modern 
thought, and the evolutionary view of the Uni¬ 
verse, have once more called attention to the 
point of view which underlies the teaching of the 
Antiochenes. 
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ANTIPATHY. —Antipathy is a state of mind 
or feeling expressing Rome sort of dislike or hatred 
of an object or person. Its proper reference is to 
persons, and it is often a milder or more polite term 
for hostility. Its analogue is found in the repulsion 
existing between elements of matter under certain 
conditions, as sympathy has its analogue in attrac¬ 
tion or affinity between them. Thus an aesthetic 
man may have an antipathy or aversion towards 
an unaesthetic or vulgar person ; an unbeliever may 
have an antipathy towards a religious believer. 
Anything that excites our dislike creates antipathy. 
It is a state of mind quite consistent with morality, 
and may actually be essential to it in certain stages 
of development; but it does not imply anything 
either moral or immoral, though it may be a state 
of mind making certain moralities effective. Anger 
and hatred are closely associated with ethical lin- 
•lications, but antipathy has no such associations, 
jut rather connotes the fact of mental or emotional 
antagonism without regard to ethical considera¬ 
tions. James H. Hyslop. 

ANTI-SEMITISM.—i. Historical.-The ex¬ 
pression 'Anti-Semitism/ which was coined about 
thirty years ago, signifies not opposition to Semites 
in general, but a hostile or at least an unfriendly 
disposition on the part of Aryans towards Jews, 
both socially and commercially. 

The expression ' Semitic languages* was used for 
the first time in the year 1781 (contemporaneously 
by the two Gottingen professors, August Ludwig 
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von Schlozer and Johann Gottfried Eichhom) as a 
comprehensive designation for those related lan¬ 
guages which were spoken by peonies brought 
into connexion with Shem, in the table of peoples 
in Gn 10 . The Bonn professor, Christian Lassen, 
was the first to give expression to the view that 
these peoples, the ‘ Semites,’ were in many respects 
distinct from the Aryans and other races (cf. 
Indisrhe. Alterthumskunde, vol. i. pp. 414-417, 
Bonn, 1847). 

Lassen ascribes to the Indo-Germanie race a 
‘ higher and a more complete mental endowment.* 

‘ The point of view of the Semite is subjective and egoistic. 
His poetry is lyrical, and therefore subjective. In his religion 
he is self-seeking and exclusive. The characteristic features of 
the Semitic spirit, the passionate disposition, the obstinate 
will, the firm belief in their exclusive rights, in fact the whole 
egoistic trend of irnnd, must have in the highest degree fitted 
their possessors for great and daring deeds A bold spirit of 
enterprise, an energetic and persevering courage, groat skill, 
and a flue discernment how to take advantage of favourable 
circumstances and means of help among strangers, characterize 
first the Plumiicians, and later the Arabs. As soldiers, sailoi 
and enterprising traders, not only can they place themselves < 
a par with lndo-(>crmamc peoples, hut they have to some ex¬ 
tent excelled their contemporaries of this race and been their 
predecessors.' 

Ernest Kenan lias expressed himself in similar 
terms in t Hist. gfin. des lung. stmit. 1 , Paris, 1855, 
and in Etudes d'hist. rehg .*, 1857. The Anti- 
Semites extracted from Kenan many catch-words 
and lines of attack, although Renan’s intentions 
did not lie in this direction. What he had said 
atiout Semites in general, they applied specially 
to the .lews. The inlluence of Kenan’s judgment 
of the Semites comes clearly to the front, e.g., in 
an article which received much notice in its time, 
published anonymously, but written by the well- 
known ethnologist Friedrich von Ilellwald, ‘ Zur 
Charakteristik des jiidisclien Volkes ’ in Das 
Ausland , 1872 (Stuttgart), Nos. 38 ami 40. We 
shall quote a few sentences here. 

1 In the ease of the Jews, we have to do with an entirely 
different ethnic group. . . . This people, scattered ami settled 
in Aryan Europe, is purely Semitic. From an anthropological 
point of view, the Jew who lives in our midst stands quite as far 
apart from us as the Arab ; and the emphatic contrast between 
the two, usually indicated by the opposites, Christian and Jew, 
is for the most part exactly the same as the existing opposition 
between Aryanism and Semitism. The European feels, so to 
speak, instinctively in the Jew who stands over against him 
the foreigner who has immigrated from Asia. . . . From the 
time of their entrance into Canaan the Jews can boast of an 
almost exclusive national tyjK:, winch has persisted with re- 
markahle purity to the present day. ... A further specific 
feature of Judaism is its extraordinary geographical extent and 
its remarkable power of adaptation ... All over the world, 
in all climates, Jews live in content and prosperity, in spite of 
having In some places to suffer very hard civil and social press¬ 
ure. ... In the east of Europe the Jew is sharply distin¬ 
guished from the other elements of the population ; he is an 
object of hate, hut still an almost indispensable constituent of 
social life. Quite as rovijjh and ignorant as the non-Jowish 
peasant, but in character ignoble and mean, while possessed of 
that cunning which is a natural endowment of the Semitic race, 
the Jew has understood how to make himself in economic re¬ 
lations master of the Christian population, which stands far 
below him in keenness of intellect, and whose hate he repays 
by plundering them in every conceivable direction. The Jews, 
like most of the Semites, possessed from the very beginning 
a cunning exceedingly valuable for all purposes of trade, a 
cunning which naturally tended to develop still further [owing 
to the oppression to which they were subjected]. . . . We can¬ 
not do otherwise than designate the Jews the very canker from 
which the lands of Eastern Europe suffer. No means (provided 
thej' are not violent; for everything for which personal courage 
is demanded is opposed in general to the Semitic, and especially 
to the Jewish, character) are too wicked for them to use in order 
to secure a material advantage. . In the civilized world thero 
would be nothing to distinguish the Jew from his Aryan neigh¬ 
bours, were it not that nature has inscribed with indelible char¬ 
acters his certificate of birth on his countenance. . . . The 
difference of race, thanks to the free development which 
was possible, has been still more clearly emphasized than 
before.’ 

F. v. Hellwald speaks of the frugality of the 
Jews, of their love to their parents ana children, of 
their system of mutual assistance, and of their 
extraordinary fertility. 

‘The great influence which the Jews, especially amid the , 
Teutonic nations, have acquired in political, literary, and 1 


economic conditions, comes, too, from their excessive zeal for 
learning. Dark spots in the Jewish racial character are a con- 
BciouaneB8 of their own merits, often ridiculously exaggerated, 
and a boundless egoism. . . . Self-sacrifice, devotion, and love 
of country are conceptions foreign to the Jewish mind. The 
Jew everywhere feels himself a cosmopolitan. . . . The entire 
tendency of Jewish effort can he summed up in one word, 
“ exploitation.” Thanks to this method, instinctively and 
systematically employed, the Jews have actually reached a 
stage which enables them to control the rest of the popula¬ 
tion. . . . They have succeeded in concentrating in their hands 
enormous wealth. . . . Recognizing the power of the printed 
page on the masses, they have especially exerted themsehes 
to obtain control over the daily press. ... In many places 
journalist and Jew are identical conceptions. Equipped with 
a superficial and imperfect knowledge, they come forward as 
teachers of the people, accessible to every influence which sug- 

ests possihil ities of gain. They form a focus of corruption more 

evostating than can well be imagined.’ 

These extracts from F. v. Hellwald, although they 
contain many false along with some correct opinions, 
are given here because many ‘ Anti-Semites ’ of the 
present day express themselves in exactly similar 
terms. He was one of the first to bring to clear 
expression what many at that time felt only in a 
vague way, and consequently his writing made so 
deep an impression and exerted so great an influ¬ 
ence. 

The expression ‘Anti-Semite,’ as will be clear 
from what lias been said, is, so far as the present 
writer is aware, scarcely three decades old. In the 
year 1880, W. Marr published, at Chemnitz, under 
the general title Antisenutischc Ihftc , three shoit 
essays, ‘ Der Judenkrieg,’ ‘ Oeflnet die Augen, ihr 
deutschen Zeitungsleser.’and ‘ Goldene Katten und 
rothe Mause.’ 

Anti-Semitism, however, is more than two 
thousand years old. Cf. Est 3 8 ‘ And Hainan said 
unto king Ahasuerus, There is a certain people 
scattered abroad and dispersed among the people 
in all the provinces of tny kingdom ; and their 
laws are diverse from all people; neither keep 
they the king’s laws : therefore it is not for the 
king’s profit to suffer them.’ 

Kut, leaving this passage out of account, we may 
regard Egypt, and especially Alexandria, as the 
seat of Anti-Semitism. 

Cf. Felix Stahelin, Der Antuemititmxu des A Itcrtums in 
seiner Entstehung und Entwicklung, Basel, 1906 ; E. Sehurer, 
GJ 1’3 iii. pp. 102-107, 897-420 (1898) ; Th. Reinaeh, Textn 
d’auteurs greet et romaint relatifs au Judaisme, Pans, 1896. 

As early as the times of the first Ptolemys 
many Jews resided in Alexandria. Their number 
increased especially during the time of the per¬ 
secution of the Jewish religion by Antioch us Epi- 
nhanes. This persecution resulted in the Jews 
becoming more exclusive than ever in relation to 
adherents of other religions. Hateful accusations 
and bitter taunts, both to a large extent resting on 
ignorance, formed the answer of the heathen. Un¬ 
fortunately the work of Flavius Josephus, ApainM 
Apion , is almost the only source of information we 
have. The earliest ‘ Anti - Semitic ’ author was 
the Egyptian priest Manetho (n.C. 270-250). 
Apion the grammarian (a contemporary of Christ) 
is best known to us from the still extant work of 
Josephus just referred to. Among the Romans 
we may mention Tacitus (Hist. v. 2 ff.) and the 
poets Horace, Juvenal, and Martial. The mockery 
of these writers was directed against circumcision, 
against abstinence from swine’s flesh, and against 
the celebration of the Sabbath. The chief accusa¬ 
tions brought against the Jews (apart from the 
assertion that the Jewish race was of late origin 
and had done nothing for culture) were : firstly, 
&debrT)t, i.e. that the Jews rejected all Divine wor¬ 
ship hut their own, and consequently every image ; 
secondly, &fu£la, i.e. the social exclusiveness con¬ 
nected with the laws of food and the Levitical 
laws of purity, which was interpreted for the Jews 
as ‘adversus omnes alios hostile odium’ (Tacitus, 
Hist. v. 5). 

After Christianity obtained the supremacy over 
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heathenism in the Roman Empire, the Emperors 
(at a later date the Churches) of the separate 
lands, and many rulers regarded it as their duty 
to oppose Jewish influence, in order that the 
heathen, who had been newly won to Christianity, 
should remain Christians, and that the number 
of adherents might lie more easily increased (of. 
e.g. Fried. Wiegaml, Agobard von Lyon und die 
Judenfrnge , Eilangen and Leipzig, 1901). At 
a later date the wealth of many of the .Jews, 
acquired for the most part by money - lending, 
attracted the cupidity of Christians. This was 
the case, e.g ., at the first Crusade (1096), and at the 
expulsion of the Jews from France by Philip IV. 
the Fair (1306). Religious motives were operative 
in the Jewish persecutions in the beginning of the 
second Crusade (1146 ; Abbot Peter of Clugny in 
France, the monk Rudolph of Mainz in Germany), 
as well as in the exclusion of the Jews from Spain 
in 1492 and from Portugal in 1497. In England, 
as early as the 12th cent, the maxim ‘ ipsi Judiei 
et omnia sua regis sunt’ held as law (Hovedon, 
Ann ales, ed. Stubbs, ii. 231). The Jews were 
regarded as the milk cow of kings; and as enor¬ 
mous sums of money were repeatedly demanded 
from them, they were almost compelled to procure 
these by means of usury. In this way the Jews 
called down the hate of the people upon them¬ 
selves. Stories, some true, many fabricated, of 
acts of vengeance on the part of the Jews (murder 
or crucifixion of Christian children at the time of 
the Easter festival) were fitted, and were actually 
used, to rouse this hatred to uncontrolled passion. 
It was in the 18th cent, that the 4 blood accusa¬ 
tion ’ first came to the front in its latest and 
most objectionable form, viz. that the Jew's ro- 
uired Christian blood for ritual purposes (cf. H. 
track, Das lilut •, pp. 126,194). In the same cen¬ 
tury attacks on the Talmud became very violent 
(cf. H. Ktrack, EinUit. in den Talmud p. 68 ). 
The charge that Jews poisoned W'ells occurs pro¬ 
bably for the first time in the 12 th cent., in 
Bohemia; often in the 14th cent., in Switzerland 
and France, but especially in Germany. In the 
whole history of the Jew's we find all too frequent 
proofs of hostile disposition and outbreaks of hatred, 
oppression, persecution, expulsion, and tyranny. 

The French Revolution forms an important 
epoch in the history of the Jews. On the 27th of 
Septemlier 1791, the National Assembly declared 
the repeal of all exclusive measures directed 
against the Jew's ; the constitution of the year iii. 
(1795) recognized the Jews as possessing equal 
rights. The following legislation, as well as the 
Restoration, brought the Jews some restrictions, 
but these w'ere set aside by the Revolution of July 
1830. The Jews of Alsace, however, obtained this 
emancipation later, by means of the exertions of 
Adolphe Cremieux. 

The course of events in France was not without 
influence in Germany. From 1799 onwards a great 
number of publications, some in favour of the Jews, 
and some against them, made their appearance. 

Cf. J. de le Itoi, Geich. der evang. Judenmission 2 , Leipzig, 
1890, i. pp 10!) 118 Several works against, the granting of 
equal rights to the Jews may be mentioned here: C. W. F. 
Grattenauer, Wider die Juden, Berlin, 1803; O. G. Tychsen, 
Gutachten uber die Erweiterung der staatsburgerl. Rechte der 
Juden in Mecklenburg-Schwerin 1812 (see A. Th. Hartmann, 
OlvJ Gerhard Tychsen, i , Bremen, 1818, pp. 227-269, cf. pp. 
202-208); Fried. Ruhs, if bet die Anspruche der Juden an das 
deutsche Rurgerrechl, Berlin, 1816, and Das Rechl dee Chns- 
tent hums und des deutschen Reiches vertheidigt gegsn die 
Anspruche der Juden und ihre Ver/echter, Berlin, 1816. 

In the year 1880, II. E. G. Paulus, the well- 
know'n representative of rationalism, demanded 
that the Jews should give up their ritual law as 
the condition of obtaining equal political rights 
{Judische Nationalabsondcrung ); a similar view 
was maintained by Carl Streckfuss in his Uber 


das Verhaltniss der Juden zu den christlu hen 
Staaten, Halle, 1833 (a second pamphlet w'ith the 
same title appeared in Berlin, 1843). The Rostock 
Orientalist, Anton Theodor Hartmann, who wjls 
w'ell read in the Jewish literature, demanded that 
the Jews should expressly i enounce the principles 
of injustice to be found in the Talmud and the 
Shulhnn 'Arukh (i.e. those principles which, in 
the view of Hartmann and many others, allowed 
injustice against non-Jews or were otherwise 
opposed to morality). He demanded, further, 
that they should restrain themselves from all dis¬ 
paraging statements with regard to .Jesus and 
those who were not Jews. 

His writings on this subject are the following: Jah. Andr. 
Eixcmnengrr, Parclum, 1834; ‘ Darf eine vollige Gleuihstellung 
in Httiatshurgerlu'hen Reehtcn sauimthuhen Juden notion ietzt 
bewilligt werden?’ in the Archm fur die neueste Gesetzgebung 
alter deutschen Staaten, ed. Alex. Muller, vols. v., vi. 1834-86 ; 
Grundsutze des orthodozen JudeiUhums, Rostock, 1836 (a reply 
to Saloinon'a first letter]. Hartmann’s views were keenly and 
in many respects cleverly attacked in two pamphlets by the 
Jewish preacher of Hamburg, Gotthold Salomon ; Jlriefe an 
llcrrn Anton Theodor Hartmann, Altona, 1835, and Anton 
Theodor Hartmann’s neueste Schnjt 1 Grundsutze des orthodoxen 
Judenthums’ in ihrem wahren Lichte dargestellt, Altona, 1886. 

The commencement of the reign of the Prussian 
king Frederick William IV., who cherished the ideal 
of a ‘ Christian State,’ gave a fresh stimulus to writ¬ 
ings on the Jewish question. Among those who op¬ 
posed the granting of equal civil rights to the Jews 
we have the following writers: H. E. Marcard, Uber 
die Moghchkcit der Juden-Enumcipnfton im r.hrist- 
lic/i-germanischen Staat, Minden, 1843; and the 
well-known radical theologian, Bruno Bauer (died 
1882), Die Judenfrnge, Brunswick, 1843. 

By the law of 3rd July 1869, absolute religious 
equality was granted within the North German 
Confederation, and soon after the same law was 
extended to the whole of the German Empire. 

Modern Anti-Semitism arose in Germany in the 
eighth decade of last century (cf. J. de le Roi, 
Geschichte, i. pp. 258-272; A. Leroy-Beaulieu, Zsrae/ 
chez les nations a , Paris, 1893). An important ex¬ 
ternal cause was the daring attack made by many 
newspapers, possessed or edited by Jews, and 
appearing for the most part in Berlin, on many 
Christian tonics (faith, constitution, recent events, 
ecclesiastical parties, and prominent persons con¬ 
nected with these); cf., e.g., Franz Dclitzsch, 
Christentum und judische Fresse, Erlangen, 1882. 
As reasons for the rise and speedy spread of the 
Anti-Semitic movement, we may further mention, 
secondly, the great influence which the Jews had 
obtained in public affairs—to a large extent, of 
course, owing to the carelessness of the Chris¬ 
tians. Thirdly, in newspaper writings, in the 
theatre, in some branches of art (music, e.g., cf. 
Rich. Wagner, Das Judenthum in der mvsik, 
Leipzig, 1869), in trade, and in several branches of 
industry {e.g. manufacture of ready-made articles 
of dress), tlie influence of the Jews appeared to 
many unreasonably great. Fourthly , the proud and 
ostentatious demeanour of many nouveaux riches 
Jews, who had acquired sudden wealth by specula¬ 
tion on the Stock Exchange, excited hatred. The 
same effect was produced, ffthly, by the economic 
dependence on the Jews into which many districts 
and occupations had fallen: e.g . a portion of the 
easant population of Hesse had become depon¬ 
ent on cattle- and grain-merchants, while dress¬ 
makers and needlewomen were in the power of 
Jewish merchants ; sixthly , by the support given to 
the Social Democratic party by Jewish leaders and 
Jewish money; seventhly , by the union among 
Jews of the whole world, e.g. Alliance Israelite 
Universelle; and eighthly , by the exaggerated 
sensibility to every criticism and exposure of weak¬ 
nesses on the part of Jews. Ninthly, there was a 
wide-spread feeling that the Jews were foreigners 
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anion*' the Germans: the stricter Jews not only 
rejected intermarriage with Christians, but they 
also kept tliein.selves socially separate from them, 
e.g. on account of the laws of rood. Many .Jews, 
particulaily the Zionists, openly avow Palestine 
as their real fatherland, although for the time 
being it is beyond their reach. 

We cannot here inquire more exactly how far 
these reasons, taken individually, justify opposition 
to the Jews, seeing that the conditions are widely 
diH'eient in the many lands where the Jews are 
numerous. An unprejudiced mind, examining the 
matter carefully, will, in our opinion, be compelled 
to recognize on the one hand that there are reasons 
for op]H)sition, and on the other hand that jealousy 
of the wealth amassed by some Jews has enormous 
influence with great numbers. 

We may mention here the following works from among the 
important pamphlets designed to spread and deepen the Anti- 
Semitic movement : C. Wilmuns, Die golden* Internationale und 
die Nothwendu/keit finer socxalen He/ormpartex , Berlin, 1870 
[3rd ed. 1K70J ; W. Marr. Der Si eg des Judenthum* uber das 
Germanenthum win nichtcoijesswnellm Standpunkt aus be- 
trachtet , Hern, 1870 (11th ed. 1879], Wahlet keinen Jiulenl Der 
Weg turn Siege des Gennanenthums uber das Judenthum, Berlin, 
1880 [4th ed. 1880]; Adolf Stocker, Das modeme Judentum 
in Deutschland, besonders in Berlin, Berlin, 1879 fftth ed. 18801, 
Christ Itch - Social. Reden und Anfsatze, Bielefeld, 1886 [‘2nd rd. 
1800); Heinrich von Treitschke, Kin Wort uber unset Juden- 
thuin, Berlin, 1880 [4th ed. 1881J Further pa|>ers and pamphlets 
are mentioned by Joseph Jacobs : The Jewish Question, JS76- 
Liti 4, Biographical Handlist , lxmdon, 1886 ; Joh. de le Roi, 
Nathanael (ed. by H. Strack), 1887, pp. (56-89, Gesc/uchte, i. 
pp. 268-271; and Deutsch, art. ‘Anti-Semitism ’ in JE i. 641. 

A very great influence was exerted by two 
speeches delivered before the Christian Social 
Labour party by Adolf Stocker in Berlin in Sept. 
1879: ‘ What do we demand fioin modern Judaism ?’ 
and ‘ Deienee against modern Judaism’ (both are 
printed together in the above-mentioned pamphlet 
on modern Judaism). In them Stocker demands 
three things : ‘ a little more modesty, a little more 
tolerance, and & little more equality.’ Ilein. von 
Treitschke is the author of the phi uses, frequently 
used since then, ‘ trousers-peddling young Boles’ 
{hosenverkaufende polnmhe Jung ling e), and ‘ the 
Jews are our misfortune,’ as well as the sentences : 

‘ We do not wish that on the thousands of years of 
Teutonic civilization there should follow an age 
of a mixed German-Jewish culture,’ and: ‘We 
Germans are a Christian people, and the Jewish 

? [uestion in Germany will not be settled till our 
el low-citizens of the Jewish race are persuaded 
that we are and will remain a Christian people.’ 
An equally decided attitude has been taken, as iB 
well-known, by Catholics in Germany, Austria, 
France, and Italy (cf. Deutsch in JE i. 643). 

The irritation increased, and the conditions were 
made worse owing to the enormous emigration of 
Jews from the lands of Eastern Europe to the 
West, especially, since 1881, from Russia and 
Rouniania, at first to Germany and then to America 
and England. The preventives used on the part 
of the German Government were : firstly , restric¬ 
tion, and later almost entire refusal, of nationaliza¬ 
tion to Jews coming from the East; secondly , 
regulations by means of which a rapid passage 
of the migrating Jews through Germany was 
assured, e.g. the appointment of special localities 
for the temporary sojourn of emigrants at the great 
centres of commerce on the route (ltuhloben near 
Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, etc.); thirdly , turning 
out by the police authorities of persons without 
means or occupation, especially wliere there was 
any suspicion that those in question belonged to 
the Nihilists or Anarchists. The first measure of 
prevention adopted in England was the Aliens 
Bill. In the United States every immigrant is 
now required to show a small sum of money, in 
order to prevent the immigration of persons entirely 
destitute of means of support. I 


Only a few years later than in Germany, the 
flame of Anti-Semitism was kindled in Austria and 
in Hungary, by Istbczi in the Hungarian Parlia¬ 
ment, and by Georg von Schonerer in the Austrian 
Imperial Assembly in Vienna (1882). In France 
a loud and successful agitator was found in thr 
person of Ed. Drumont, whose book. La Franc 
juive (1st ed., Paris, 1886), has seen more than 
100 editions. Since 1892 he has edited the Anti- 
Semitio journal La libre Parole. The case of 
Albert Dreyfus was long used, from 1894 onwards, 
as a means of rousing the passion of the Anti- 
Semites, especially in France. The matter ended 
in the year 1906 with the rehabilitation of Dreyfu* 
and with his reappointment as Major in the FreiHi 
army. At the Berlin Congress of 1878 a resolution 
was passed that iu ltoumania all citizens, without 
distinction of religious belief, should enjoy equal 
rights. The Roumanian Government, however, 
supported by the Anti-Semitic majority in Pai- 
liament, devised a means of rendeiing this pro¬ 
vision worthless. The Constitution declared that 
no one should be prevented by his religion from 
possessing civil and political rights, but it was im¬ 
mediately declared tliat the Jews were foreigners, 
and not Roumanians—a breach of trust unworthy 
of a government and a people professing to be 
Christian. Besides, good school education and 
admission to public hospitals were made almost 
impossible for Jews, and the authorities have 
sought, by means of a series of new lawB, regula¬ 
tions, ana police restrictions, to make it unbear¬ 
able for Jews to remain in ltoumania. 

For the Jews of the Russian Empire, the death 
of Alexander II. in 1881 was fraught with grave 
signilieanee. Soon after the accession of Alex¬ 
ander III., fearful persecutions of the Jews ( pogrom , 
pi. pogromy) were begun, and by the laws passed 
in May, 1882, the freedom of movement of the Jews 
in the 15 provinces of the territory for settlement, 
already small enough, was still further limited. 
The cliief attacks on the Jews took place in the 
years 1903 (at Easter in Kishenev ; see II. Straek’s 
remarks in his periodical Nathanael , 1903, pp. 78- 
93, and 1904, pp. 62-64; L. Errera, Les Massacres 
de Kishinev , Brussels, 1903 ; I. Singer, Bussta at 
the Bar of the American People, New York, 1004 ; 
C. Adler, The Voice of America on Kishineff, 
Philadelphia, 1904), 1905 (in October at Odessa 
and many other towns), and 1906 (at Bialystok 
and other places). In view of the events of 
the year 1905, the Seventh International Jewish 
Missionary Conference, held at Amsterdam, April 
25th, 1906, carried unanimously the following 
motion, brought forward by the present writer 
and the Rev. Louis Meyer of Chicago (now of 
Cincinnati): 

* The Seventh International Jewish Missionary Conference 
hereby records its deepest sympathy with the poor sufferers 
from the latest persecutions of the Jews in Russia. One hundred 
and fifty villages, towns, and cities of Russia where Jews dwelt 
have been devastated, many hundreds of Hebrews have been 
slaughtered, and many thousand Jewish families have been de¬ 
prived of all their possessions, and even of the possibility of 
gaining a livelihood. Though there ina ( Y have been faults upon 
the Jewish side, no human or Divine right permitted Russian 
officials of Government and Police to incite the lower classes 
against the Jewish people, which as such are innocent, that hi 
the persecution of the Jews these lower classes should forget 
their own sufferings, caused by bureaucratic maladministration 
and by refusal of liberty of thought and religion. Such action 
we condemn, because it necessarily must close the hearts of th<> 
Jews to the gospel call still more than heretofore.’ 

Those chiefly responsible for the anti-Jewish 
attacks in Kishenev were the Minister of the 
Interior, von Plehwe, and the vice-governor, Us- 
trugow. The latter had refused to grant pro¬ 
tection from plundering and murderous bands to 
defenceless Jews who implored his help, because 
he himself was an Anti-Semite, and because he 
was certain that his inactivity would not be cen- 
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•ured by the Minister. The former used the Jews 
as a lightning-conductor, bv means of which the 
dissatisfaction of the population with regard to 
the arbitrariness of the police and the organs 
of Government might be directed into another 
channel. He could do this all the more easily 
that the Jews were in any case largely regarded 
with unfriendly eyes by the lower classes of the 
people, who had grown up in ignorance and super¬ 
stition. The statement is often made that the 
.Jews, as proprietors of dram-shops, have con¬ 
tributed much to the impoverishment of the 
Kussian peasants, and have thereby aroused 
hatred. It is true that in Jewish persecutions, and, 
in general, in every disturbance, the Jewish drink- 
shops are often the first to be plundered. That, 
however, is easily understood without ascribing 
any special guilt to the possessors of these shops. 

Unfortunately, it is by no means improbable that 
the extension of Anti - Semitism will still con¬ 
tinue. The repetition of such outbreaks as have 
taken place in Iiussia in recent years will, indeed, 
be more difficult if a Government binding itself, 
or bound to, a constitution actually comes into 
existence. It is, however, quite possible that at 
no distant date serious Jewish persecutions will 
arise in the United States, in Hungary, or in 
France. And in Prussia there has at least been no 
lack of sinister attempts to incite the population to 
acts of violence, since for years Count ruckler (of 
lvlein-Tschirne, Silesia) has dared in public as¬ 
semblies in Purlin and elsewhere to summon the 
masses to a ‘ fresh joyous war * against the ‘cursed 
Jewish hand.’ 

2. Arguments of the Anti-Semites, and attempts 
to refute them.—The means made use of by almost 
all Anti-Semitic agitators have very materially 
contributed to the fact that Anti-Semitism has 
not only extended to the widest circles, hut has 
also been turned iuto a slanderous malignity and 
a wild passion for persecution (of. M. C. Peters, 
Justice to the Jew, New Yoik, 1899). 

(«) The most dangerous of these means since 
the 13th cent, has been the ‘ blood accusation ’ 
mentioned above (p. 595 a ). The most iniluential 

i nopagator of this accusation was the canon August 
tohling in Prague in the years 1883-1892 (see 
Straek, Das Blut*, pp. 109-120). Only the most 
important instances of modern times can be men¬ 
tioned here. 

On April lat, 1882, a maid-servant, Esther Solyniosi, fourteen 
years of age, in Tisza-Kszlar, disappeared. The evidence of the 
Crown witness Moritz Schnrf, who hnd asserted that he saw the 
murder of the girl through the keyhole, was shown by the 
Judicial Investigation to he impossible ; the suspected Jews ob¬ 
tained a verdict of not guilty (see 1*. Nathan, Der Prozest v<m 
Tisza-liszliir, Berlin, 1892; S Mannheimer m JK xii. 148-150). 
The eight y ear-old jprl murdered in Korfu in the night between 
12th and l.'ILh April 18!M was not a Christian, Maria Desjlla 
(there was no such person there at the time), but a Jewess, 
ltubina Sarda The Jewish butcher Adolf BuschhofT, in 
XAnten, in the Rhine province, was accused of murdering, on 
June 29th, lsbl, the f^-year-old hoy Johann llegnmnn. The 
public prosecutor, however, stated ■ ‘ In my long experience of 
criminal cases I have never seen a clearer case, where so con¬ 
vincing and connected a proof was brought forward, that the 
accused did not commit the crime In question.’ Every sus¬ 
picion thnt the murder was committed with a view to obtain¬ 
ing the blood of the victim was removed by the post-mortem 
examination (of. Der Xantener Knnbenmurd vor dem Schwur- 
gencht zu Cleve, 4-/4 Juh 1S')X, Vollstandiyer stenograpfuscher 
Bericht, Berlin, 1898 ; Deutsch in JK xii. 674). The Jewish 
shoemaker Leopold Hilsner was pronounced guilty of murder- 
ing Agnes Ilruza on March 29th, 1899, in Polna, Bohemia. 
However, Arthur Nusshaum {Der Polnaer Ritualmontprozess: 
Bute krnninalpsychologische Vntersuehung auf aktenmiumger 
Unmdlagc , mil cine in Vonvort von Franz von Liszt, Berlin, 
l'MW) has convincingly proved: (1) that the throat wound in 
Agues was no slaughter-cut, and that the amount of blood 
wTm h could reasonably be e\pec ted m the circumstances was 
present; (2) that the reasons produced for the guilt of Hilsner 
were utterly worthless, that the statements of the accusing 
witnesses attained to definiteness only in the course of time ; 
(3) that they were contradictory of each other or incredible 
in themselves ; and (4) that there was no motive adduced why 
Hilsner should murder Agnes which had even a shade of proba¬ 


bility. Very great interest was aroused by the murder of the 
18j-year-old High School boy Ernst Winter in honitz, West 
Prussia, in March 1900. The highest medical Authorities in 
Prussia came unanimously to the conclusion that the cut on 
the neck of Winter's dismembered body was not made till alter 
his death, nor was ins death caused by loss of blood (cf. Die 
Outachten der Sachverstandigen uber den Konitzer Mord , 
Berlin, 1908; Deutsch in JK vii 662-666). 

More detailed information on the history of the Blood- 
accusation is given by the present writer in Das Blut im 
Glauben und Aberglaubsn der Menschheit, mit besonilerer 
Berucksiehtigung der ‘ Volksmedizin ' und des ‘judischen Blut- 
ritus ’ 8 , Munich, 1900; see also the vSork of the Roman 
Catholic priest Fr. Frank, Der Jhtualmotd vor den (ienchts- 
ho/en der Wahrheit und der Gerechtiykeit, Regensburg, 
1901 ; Ohwolson, Die Blutanklage und sonstige mittelalterlicKe 
Beschuldtgunyen der Juden {aus dem Russuschen ubersetzt), 
Frankfurt-a'-M., 1901 ; JE iii. 260-267. 

(6) Another important means of attack used bv 
the Anti-Semites is the agitation against the kill¬ 
ing of animals according to the Jewish rites. If 
the Jews are refused the exercise of the form of 
slaughter appointed by their religious laws in any 
town, permanent residence in that place is made 
very difficult for them. If the prohibition is ex¬ 
tended over a whole country, life there is made 
almost impossible for Jews. Accordingly, the 
Anti-Semites of Germany have entered Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
since 1883 have addressed petition after petition 
to the authorities and to Parliament against 
Jewish slaughter of animals. On 18th May 1887, 
the German Imperial Parliament rejected a pro¬ 
posal petitioning for legislation against the prac¬ 
tice throughout the Empire. In 1892, however, 
Jewish slaughter was declared illegal in the 
Kingdom of Saxony by the Home Minister, and 
in the same year the prohibition of this form of 
slaughter was declared in Switzerland to he an 
essential element of the constitution of the union. 
In recent times, Anti-Semitic town councils in 
Prussian towns have attempted to make the 
custom impossible by means of slaughter-house 
regulations; and & new and very eneigetic agi¬ 
tation has begun in the Societies for the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 

Cf. the workB of the physician and Russian Jew, J. A- Dembo, 
Das Schachten t in Vergleich mit anderen Schlachtuiethoden, 
Leipzig, 1894 ; Gutachten uber das judxschrttuelle Schlacht- 
verfahren, Berlin, 1894 ; F. Weichniaun, Das Schachten (Dae 
rituelle Schlachten bet den Juden), mit mum Vnrwort non 
H. L. Struck, Leipzig, 1899. In these writings conclusive proof 
is given that the Jewish method of slaughter does not coiiBlitutr 
cruelty to annuals. 

Among other objects of attack on the part of the 
Anti - Semites we may mention here (cl. above, 
p. 595):— 

(c) The Talmud. There is no truth whatever in 
the assertions that the .Jews seek by every con¬ 
ceivable means to keep the Talmud secret, that 
they fear lest its contents may become known, and 
that they declare it a crime worthy of death foi 
a Jew to reveal its contents. The writings on the 
Talmud (explanations, monographs, translations 
of whole treatises, etc.) by .Jews themselves are 
very numerous in all European languages. As a 

f iractical proof that Christians are not dependent 
or a scientific judgment regarding the Talmud on 
what a Jew' may think lit to communicate, it may 
be mentioned that the present writer in 1887 wrote 
an introduction to the Talmud without having 
asked or received the slightest detail of informa¬ 
tion from Jews or Jewish Christians. The Talmud 
contains no report or statement which the expert 
Christian scholar cannot discover. 

(d) The Shulhdn 'Arukh (Ezk 23 41 ‘table pre¬ 
pared’), the ritual code of Joseph Karo (t 1575 in 
Safed, Palestine), was printed for the first time in 
Veniee in 1564-5. A fanatical and slanderous attack 
was made by the proselyte, ‘Dr. Justus’ (pseu¬ 
donym = Aaron Brimann), in Judenspiegel odcr 
W0 neuenthullte , heutzutage noch geltevde, den 
Verkehr der Juden mit den Christen betreffevdr 
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Gesetze der Juden , Paderborn, 1883. A learned 
and suggestive treatise, but coloured somewhat in 
favour of the Jews, was published by D. Hoffmann, 
Der Srh ulrhan-Aruch und die Rablnnen uber das 
Verhaltniss der Juden zu Andcrsglaubigen, Berlin, 
1884 [2nd ed. 1894]. For a thorough examination 
of both sides of the question we are indebted to 
G. Maix (—G. Dalman), Judisches Fremdenreeht , 
antisemxtische Polemik und judische Apologetik , 
Leipzig, 1886. 

(e) The alleged existence of Jewish secret writ¬ 
ings and secret sects. As early as 1900 the present 
writer publicly and solemnly declared that there 
aie no seciet Jewish writings. Of course, to those 
who do not undeistand Latin, Cuesar’s Gallic War 
is a seciet writing, especially if they are not ac¬ 
quainted with any of tlie numerous translations in 
English, German, etc. Judaism has always been 
tolerant of the faith and practice of the individual, 
but it has always persecuted sects, recognizing 
quite correctly that sects would be very dangerous 
to the existence of Judaism itself. The most im¬ 
portant sect in Judaism is that of the Karaites, 
which arose in the 8th cent. A.I)., and of which 
small remnants, even at the present day, are to be 
found living in the Crimea, in Poland, and in 
Cairo, with a few in ,Jerusalem. Karaites and 
Talmudists have been always most bitterly opposed, 
and even at the present (lay hate each other. If 
the Talmudist Jews, either as a whole or in sec¬ 
tions, had a ‘ blood-rite ’ or other ordinance, which 
Christians would regard as abominable or de¬ 
structive of the common good, the Karaites would 
not have failed to point expressly to it; and it is 
ust as little likely that the Talmudist Jews would 
lave kept silent if it had been possible for them 
to accuse the Karaites of observing a ‘ blood-nte ’ 
or other repulsive laws. 

(/) The formula kol nulre , ‘all vows,’ by means 
of which the Jews on the eve of the Great Day 
of Atonement in the synagogue declare all vows 
which they may make in the next year to be non¬ 
binding, docs not refer to oaths which are made to 
others, but only to obligations which one lays upon 
oneself. It is not admissible to use this custom to 
cast doubt on the good faith of the Jews in taking 
oaths in general (cf. the present writer’s art. ' Kol 
Nidie’ in PILE 1 x. 649-6f>3 ; M. Schloessinger in 
JE vii. 53U-542). 

(<7) A very foolish but, in Western Germany and 
Bavaria, widely credited accusation is that the 
Jews, before selling meat to non-Jews, must defile 
it (Lat. mingere) m the most loathsome manner 
(see the present writer’s Sind die Juden Verbrecher 
von Religions ivegen? Leipzig, 1900). 

( h ) The assertion is often made that a compara¬ 
tively large percentage of Jews are punished as 
criminals (see, e.g., W. Giesc, Die Juden und die 
deutsche Kruninalstatistik, Leipzig, 1893). On the 
other hand, the Berlin Committee for answering 
Anti-Semitic attacks has published Die Krtmina- 
litat der Juden in Deutschland , Berlin, 1896. For 
a criticism of both writings by F. Nonnemann cf. 
Nathanael , 1896, pp. 44-78 (cf. also H. Lux, Die 
Juden a Is Verbrecher , Munich, 1894 ; Deutsch in 
JEiv. 362 f.). 

(i) A publication by the same Committee, Die 
Juden als Soldaten , Berlin, 1896, with copious 
statistical tables, has in a thoroughgoing manner 
sought to meet the assertion which is frequently 
made, that the Jews are cowards (cf. also S. Wolf, 
The American Jew as Patriot , Soldier , and Citizen , 
Washington, 1894 ; M. C. Peters, The Jew as a 
Patriot , New York, 1901). 

3. Conclusion. — The Jews have undoubtedly 
suffered great and bitter wrongs. On the other 
hand, justice must recognize that Jewish apologists 
have frequently failed to observe due moderation. 


Evil motives have often without proof been as¬ 
cribed to opponents, who have been covered with 
hateful calumny. They have been scoffed at in an 
exaggerated way on account of single mistakes, as 
if there by all other accusations and reasons were 
demonstrated to be false. Jewish apologists have 
often sought to put a favourable construction on 
something done by a Jew simply because a Jew 
did it, although the act could not be seriously 
defended. The non-Jewish majority has more 
than once been irritated by stupid aspersions (cf., 
to name only a single instance, P. P. GfriinfcldJ’s 
Ben Sirah Mil it a ns, Abgebrochene Sdtze fur A- 
B-C'Kinder , Stuttgart, 1*880). 

The most important literature from the Jewish side has been 
mentioned above at various points. A very useful collection of 
material?) is supplied by Josef Bloch, Acten und Gutachten in 
dem Protease Rohling contra Bloch, Vienna, 1800; cf. also 
Antisemiten-Sjnrgel Die Antisemiten im Lichte d*t Christen - 
thums, des Rechies und der WissenschaJt a, Dantzig, 1900. The 
most largely circulated book on the Bide of the Anti-Semites 
is the A ntuemiten- Kateclnsmus, Leipzig, which, from 1887 to 
1808, went through 26 editions, and is now published under the 
title : Theodor Fntsch, Uandbuch der Judenjrage. tint Zusam- 
menstrllung det unchtigsten Materials zur Beurteilung dn 
judischen Yolkcs, Hamburg, 1007. 

In conclusion a word may be said on the duty 
of Christians with regard to Anti-Semitism. We 
have ill the first place to maintain in all circum¬ 
stances veracity and justice. We must thus not 
only refrain from slander and false accusations, 
but contradict these in cases where Jews have 
difficulty in defending themselves. The question, 
e.g., as to the criminality of Jews can, with tins 
help of statistics available to every inquirer, be 
discussed quite as well by the .lew as by the 
Christian. If, however, Jews weie to write on 
the ‘ blood accusation ’ or the Talmud, even the 
most upright Jew might easily fall under the 
suspicion of concealing or colouiing the facts in 
favour of his nation and his religion. On this 
account, Franz Delitzsch (horn Feb. 23rd, 1813, 
died Mar. 4th, 1890), the present writer, and otheis 
have regarded it as their duty again and again to 
show that many attacks directed by the Anti- 
Semites against the .Jewish religion, and thus 
against the Jews generally, are based on talsehood, 
and are in fact slanderous. 

Franz Delitzsch, Rohlmgs Talmudjude, Leipzig, 1881, 7th ed. 
1881 ; Was Dr. Aug. Holding besehworen hat und besehwuren 
will, Leipzig, 1888 ; Schachmatt den Blutlugnem Rohling und 
Justus, Erlangen, 1883 ; Neuests Trauingerichte des anti - 
semitischen Propheten, Erlangen, 1883. Hermann L. Struck 
wrote first against the * blood-accusation ’ on the occasion of 
the case of Tisza-Eszlkr in Zockler's Evangelische Kirchen- 
Zeitung, 12th August 1882, No. 32. The murder m Korfu 
occasioned the publication Der BltUaberglaube bei Christen 
und Juden, Munich, 1891, 4th ed. Der Blutabrrglaube in der 
Menschheit, Blutmorde und Blutritus, 1892, 6th to 8th ed. 
Das Blut im Glauben und Abrrglauben der Menschheit, 1900; 
Rinleitung in dsn Talmud, Leipzig, 1887 [4th ed. 10O8J. See 
also the papers mentioned above, a (/) and (g ). 

It is, secondly, our duty to show in word and 
deed neighbourly love to the Jews. We dare not 
allow our love to be confined to those who share 
our religious beliefs (cf. Gal 6 10 ), but we must 
always remember the lesson taught in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan (Lk 10). Thirdly, we are 
hound to furnish proof that the Christian reli¬ 
gion rightly claims to be the universal religion. 
For tins end we have to show the influence 
which Christianity has exercised and still exercises 
(a) on humanity as a whole ; ( b ) on the indi¬ 
vidual ; and (c) specially on Judaism (preaching 
in the language of the country, the work of 
the so-called Home Mission, e.g. spiritual care 
for prisoners, etc.). 

Great complaints are made about the relatively 
excessive and still increasing influence exerted 
by the Jews in public life, not only in trade, but 
also in the press, in municipal councils, etc. We 
cannot here inquire where and how far such 
complaints are justified. One thing is certain : 
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violence and exclusive legislation will not lead to 
the removal of such evil conditions, but will simply 
replace them by still greater evils. But every non- 
Jew who is convinced that the Jews in any place 
exert too great an influence on their non-Jewish 
surroundings, must with double faithfulness per¬ 
form his duties as a subject of his State (e.g. as 
Briton or as German) and as citizen (e.g, in London 
or in Berlin), and stimulate other non-JewB to a 
like faithful fulfilinent of their duty. Here also 
the maxim holds: if we are dissatisfied with our 
environment, we must first, ask what our fault is. 
Let us become better ourselves, and the state of 
affairs will improve. HERMANN L. Strack, 

ANURADHAPURA.—Anur&dhapura was the 
capital of Ceylon for nearly lf>00 years. It was 
founded, according to the tradition handed down 
in the earliest sources,* by a chieftain named 
Anuradha (so called after the constellation Anu¬ 
radha) in the 6th cent. H.C. on the bank of the 
Ivadamba River. Neaily a century afterwards 
king Pandukubhaya removed the capital, which 
had been at Upatissa, to Anurftdhapura; and 
there it remained down to the reign of Aggabodhi 
IV. in the 8th cent. a.d. It was again the capital 
in the 11th cent., and was then finally deserted. 

The name Anur&dha us the name of a man fell out of use ; 
and we fliul in a work of the 10 th cent. (M ahabodhivaihxa, 
p. 112) the* name of the place explained as * the city of the 
rmppv people' from Anuradha, ‘satisfaction.’ The Sinhalese 
peasantry of the present day habitually pronounce the name 
Anuraja-ptiru, ana explain it as ‘the city of the ninety kings,’ 
anu meaning ‘ninetj,’ and raja meaning ‘king ’ The ancient 
interpretation of the name—Anuradha’s city—is the only correct 
one. The second is little more than a play upon words, and the 
third is n Wdksetymologie founded on a mistake. English 
writers on Ceylon often spell the name Anarajapoora, or Anoora- 

The exact, site of Aimrftdlia’s original settlement 
has not been re discovered. Pandukfibhaya con¬ 
structed the beautiful artificial lake, the Victoria 
Lake, Jaya Vapi, more usually called, after the 
king’s own name ( Abiutya, * sans peur ’), the 
Abhaya Vapi. It still exists, hut in a half-ruined 
state, about two miles in circuit. Its southern 
shore is rather less than a mile north of the Bodhi 
Tree. It was on the shores of this lake that the 
king laid out his city, with its four suburbs, its 
cemetery, its special villages for huntsmen and 
scavengers, its temples to various pagan deities 
then worshipped, and residences for Jotiya (the 
engineer) and the other officials. There were 
also abodes for devotees of various sects—Jains, 
Ajlvikas, and others. North of all lay another 
artificial lake, the Gamini Lake, also still existing, 
and now called the Vilftn Lake. Apart from the 
two lakes, nothing has been discovered of the 
remains of what must have been even then, to 
judge from the description in the 10th chapter of 
the Great Chronicle, a considerable city. 

But the foundations of the fame and beauty of 
the place were laid by king TiBsa (so called after 
the constellation Tissa), who flourished in the 
middle of the 3rd cent. B.C., and was therefore 
contemporary with the Buddhist emperor of India, 
Asoka the Great. The friendship of these two 
monarchs, who never met, had momentous conse¬ 
quences. Tissa, with his nobles and people, 
embraced the Buddhist faith; and, no doubt in 
imitation of A&oka, erected many beautiful build¬ 
ings in support of his new religion. Those at 
Anur&dhapura numbered ten,t the most famous of 
them being the Thflpftrfima, still, even in ruins, a 
beautiful and striking object. It is a solid dome, 
70 foet high, rising from a decorated plinth in the 
centre of a square terrace, and surrounded by a 
number of beautiful granite pillars in two rows. 
It is not known what these pillars were intended 

* Dipavarhsa, lx. 86 ; and Mahdvarhaa, pp. 60, 66 , 66 . 

* Enumerated in the Mahnvaihsa, oh. xx. p. 128 (ed. Tumour). 


to support. It would seem to appear from Maha- 
vathsa , ch. xxxvi. (p. 232, ed. Tumour), that they 
supported a canopy over the tope ; but it is difficult 
to see how that can have been done. Perhaps 
each of them had, as its capital, some symbol of 
the faith. Such pillars, surmounted by symbols, 
put up hy Asoka in various parts of India, still 
survive. But in that case they are always soli¬ 
tary pillars. Bold flights of steps led up to the 
terrace from the nark-like enclosure in which it 
stood ; and the dome was supposed to contain 
relics of the Buddha. It was, in fact, a magnifi¬ 
cent, highly decorated, and finely placed burial 
mound. 

Another still existing building of this time is 
the Issara Muni Vihara, a hermitage constructed 
hy king Tissa on the side of a granite lull, for 
tho.se of his nobles ( issara ) who entered the 
Buddhist Order. Naturally only the stonework 
lias survived ; hut this includes eaves cut in the 
solid rock, bas-reliefs on the face of the granite, 
two terraces (one half-way up, one on the top of 
the rock), a small but beautiful artificial tank, 
and a small dagaba. It is a beautiful spot, and 
must have been a charming residence in the days 
of its glory. 

Of the rest of the ten buildings no remains have 
been found ; and it is very doubtful whether any 
of Tissa’s enclosure round the Bodhi ’Free has sur¬ 
vived. The tree itself, now nearly 2200 years old, 
still survives. The soil has been heaped up round 
its base whenever it showed any signs of decay. 
Planted originally on a terrace raised but little 
above the level of the ground, it now springs up in 
three detached branches from the summit of a 
mound that has reached to the dimensions of a 
small hill. The tree planted hy Tissa, a branch of 
the original Bodhi Tree at Gayft in India, was 
sent as a present by the Emperor Asoka. The 
auspicious event was celebrated in two bas-reliefs 
on the eastern gateway of the S&nchi Tope,* pro¬ 
bably put up by A&oka himself.+ 

The capital was taken hy the Tamils not long 
after Tissa’s death, and was re-captured, about a 
century afterwards, hy Dushta Gamini Abhaya, 
the hero of the Great Chronicle. He occupies in 
Ceylon tradition very much the place occupied in 
English history and legend by king Arthur. We 
have information about the buildings he erected in 
his capital. Undoubtedly the most splendid wa** 
the so-called Bronze Palace. This was built on a 
square platform supported by a thousand granite 
pillars, which still remain in situ. Each side of 
the square was 150 feet long. On the platform 
were erected nine storeys, each square in form and 
less than the one beneath it, and the total height 
from the platform was 150 feet. The general 
effect was therefore pyramidal, the greatest possible 
contrast to the dome-shaped d&gabas in the vicinity, 
just as the bronze tiles which covered it contrasted 
with the dazzling white of the polished chunam 
which formed the covering of the domes. The 
building was almost certainly made of wood 
throughout, and its cost is given in the Chronicle X 
as 30 kotis, equivalent in our money to about 
£300,000.’ 

The other great work of this king was the 
Dagaba of the Golden Sand ; but thi» he did not 
live to complete. According to the Chronicle 
(ed. Tumour, p. 195), it cost one thousand kotis , 
equivalent to a million sterling. It is still one of 
the monuments most revered by all Buddhists; 
and even in ruin it stood, in 1830, 189 feet above 
the platform on which it rests. Its Pali name is 

* Reproduced in Rhy» Davida’r Buddhist India , pp. 801-S08. 

t For fuller details aee Bodhi, where the queation of the evolu¬ 
tion and meaning of the Wiadom-Tree conception will be more 
appropriately treated. 

1 Mahdvarhaa, ch. xxvii 
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usually simply MnhA Thupa, ‘Great Tope,’ the 
name given above being a rendering of its dis¬ 
tinctive title Hemavalt in Pfi.li, ltuwan Wueli 
Dngabn in Sinhalese. Five chapters in the Great 
Chronicle (ch. xxviii.-xxxii.) are devoted to a 
detailed account of the construction and dedication 
of this stuna, and of the artistic embellishment of 
its central chamber, the relic chamber. This has 
never, it is believed, been disturbed ; and as the 
exterior has, quite recently, been restored, there is 
now little chance of the historical secrets there 
buried being revealed. 

For some generations after these great events 
the fit v enjoyed peace. But in B.C. 109 the Tamils, 
with their vastly superior numbers, again broke in, 
and took Anuradhapura. It was not till B.C. 89 
that the Sinhalese were able to issue from their 
fastnesses in the mountains, and drive the Tamils 
out. Their victorious leader, Watta Gfimini, 
celebrated the recovery of the capital by the 
erection of a still greater tope than all the former 
ones—the Ahhaya Giri Dugaba. This immense 
dome-shaped pile was 405 feet high from ground to 
summit, and built, except the relic chamber, of 
solid brick. Its ruin is still one ot the landmarks 
of all the country lound. The Vihfira attached to 
this tope, and built on the site of the garden 
residences given by Bandukabhaya to the .lams, 
obtained notoriety from a cuiious circumstance. 
The principal of the college, though appointed by, 
and a great favourite of, the king, incurred censure 
at an ecclesiastical com t composed mainly of 
residents at the older Viliara, the Great Minster, 
close to the Bodlti Tree. There ensued a long- 
contimied rivalry between the two establishments, 
usually confined to peisonal questions, but occa¬ 
sionally branching oil' into matters of doctrine. 
For live centuries and more this rivalry had an 
important iniluence on the civil and religious 
lnsLoi N of the island. 

\\ ith the completion of these buildings, the city 
assumed very much the appearance which it pre¬ 
served throughout its long history. The Chronicle 
recoids how subsequent kings repaired, added to, 
and beautified the existing monuments. It tells 
us also bow they and their nobles built palaces 
for themselves and residences for the clergy. 
These have all completely vanished. The only 
new building of importance that still survives is 
the Jetavan Arama, another huge dome-shaped pile, 
built about two miles due north of the Bodhi Tree 
at the beginning of the 4th cent. A.D. 

It is at the beginning of the next century that 
we have the eailiest mention of Anuradhapura 
from outside sources. Fa Ilian, the Buddhist 
pilgrim from China, stayed there for the two years 
A.I). 411-412. He gives a glowing account of its 
lieauty, the grandeur of the public buildings and 
private residences, the niiigmlicence of the pro¬ 
cessions, the cult me of the Blukshus, and the piety 
of the king and people. The reason for Fa Hum’s 
long stay in the city was his desire to study and 
to obtain copies, on palm leaf, of the books studied. 
For Auunulluipuia was at that time the seat of a 
great university nvailing in the South the fame, 
in the North of India, ot the University of Nalanda 
on the hanks of the Ganges. Among the laity, law, 
medicine, astrology, uligation, poetry, and litera¬ 
ture were the main subjects. The Bhikshus banded 
down from teacher to pupil the words of the sacred 
books preserved in Bali, to them a dead language, 
and the substance of the commentaries upon them, 
exegefie.il, historical, and philological, preserved 
in then own tongue. They had hand hooks and 
classes for the study of the grammar and lexico¬ 
graphy of Bfili ; of the ethics, psychology, and 
philosophy of their sacred hooks ; and of the 
problems in canon law arising out of the interpreta¬ 


tion of the Rules of the Order. And they found 
time to take a considerable interest in folklore and 
popular and ballad literature, much of which has 
been preserved to us by their indefatigable and 
self-denying industry. All this involved not only 
method, but much intellectual effort. Students 
flocked to the great centre of learning, not only 
from all parts of the island, but from South India, 
and occasionally from the far North. Of the latter 
the most famous was the great commentator, 
Buddhagho^a (q.v.), who came from Gaya, in 
Beliar, to get the information he could not obtain 
in the North. 

‘ For there, in that beautiful land, the moBt fruitful of any In 
India or its confines in continuous and successful literary work 
and effort, there have never been wanting, from Asoka’s time to 
our own, the requisite number of earnest and devoted teachers 
and students to keep alive, and to hand down to their successors 
and to us, that invaluable literature which lias taught us so 
much of the history of religion, not only in Ceylon, but also in 
India itself.’ * 

The Chroniclers were not, therefore, very far 
wrong in emphasizing this side of the life of 
Anurfidhapura. To it the city owed the most 
magnificent and the most abiding of its monu¬ 
ments, surpassed in historical value only by its 
intellectual achievements. 

When Buddhaghosa was in Ceylon, the water 
supply of the city was being re-organized. The 
artificial lakes in the vicinity, which added so 
much to its beauty, were found insufficient; and 
king Dhatu Sena, in A.I). 450, constructed, 50 
miles an ay, the great reservoir called the Black 
Lake (Kola V(tpi). The giant arms of its em¬ 
bankment still stretch for 14 miles through the 
forest. It was 50 miles in circumference ; and 
the canals for irrigation on the route, and for con¬ 
ducting the water to the capital, are still in fair 
•reservation. A hi each in the hank has lately 
jeen restored at great expense. This reservoir 
was, no doubt, at the time of its construction, 
the most stupendous irrigation scheme in the 
world. 

This was the last great work undertaken at 
Anuradhapura. There ensued a series of dynastic 
intrigues and civil wars of a character similar to 
the Wars of the Roses in England. Each party 
fell into the habit of appealing for help to the 
Tamilsonthe mainland, whither the defeated weie 
wont to flee for refuge. The northern part of the 
island, in which Anuradhapura lay, became more 
and more overrun with Tamil freebooters and free 
lances, more and moie difficult to defend. Finally, 
in A.D. 750, it was abandoned as the seat of govern¬ 
ment, which was established at Bulastipura, under 
the shelter of the Southern hills. Anuradhapura 
fell into the hands now of one party, now of 
another. For a brief interval in the 11 Mi cent, 
it claimed, under a Sinhalese pretender, supported 
by Tamil forces, to be again the capital. But the 
pretender was driven out, and the city reverted to 
the Bulastipura government. Finally, at what 
date is not exactly known, but probably about 
A.D. 1300, the whole distiict, stretching across the 
island, from 50 miles north to 50 miles south of 
Anuradhupiira, became a kind of no man’s land, 
and relapsed rapidly into jungle. Neither the 
Tamil kings of .Jail'na in the north, nor the 
Sinhalese kings in the south, w’Ofe able to exercise 
any real sovereignty over it. The once beautiful 
and populous city dwindled away to a few huts 
round the Bod hi Tree, now left in the charge of 
two or three solitary monks. The earliest notice 
of the ruins receive*! in Europe was in Knox’s His¬ 
torical Relation of the Island of Ceylon (1681), iv. 
10. Held a captive for twenty years in the moun¬ 
tains, Knox escaped in 1679 through the jungle 
round Anurfidhapura, and his naive words vividly 
portray the utter desolation of the place. 

* Buddhist India , pp. 803, 304. 
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* Here ia a world of hewn atone pillars, standing upright. and 
other hewn stones, which 1 suppose formerly were buildings. 
In three or four places are ruins of bridges built of stone, some 
remains of them yet standing on stone pillars. In many places 
are points built out into the water, like wharfs, which I sup¬ 
pose have been built for kings to sit upon for pleasure ' 

The English Government has now made good 
roads, and a railway has been opened through to 
.Tatlna. Several officials are lesideut at the station, 
and a settlement is growing up. For some distance 
round this settlement the undergrowth has been 
cut away, and there is now grass growing under 
spreading trees. The ruins are being cleared, and 
some of them preserved from further injury ; and 
some excavation has been carried out. 

Litskaturk.— JUahavarhaa, ed George Turnour, Colombo, 
1837 , Ih/iaonihsa, ed Hermann Oldenberg, London, 1871), Sir 
J. E. Tennent, Ceylon *, London, 1859, W. Knighton, UxstAiry 
of Ceylon, Colombo, 1845 , M ah n-hot Unearhm, ed. S. A. Strong, 
I’ili Text Society, 1801 ; Fa lixan, translated hy J. Legge, 
Oxford, 1886; T. W. Rhyrf*Oavids, liruld/nst Iniha, London, 
1903; Ceylon Archceohujical Repotts, Colombo, 1868-1907, H. 
W. Cave, Iiutned Cities of Ceylon, new ed., London, 1900 ; 
Don M. de Zilva Wtckramasmghe, Kyujraphta Zeylanica, 

E ta. i.—ili >( London, 1904 1907, Robert Knox, Umlortctil Re- 
it ion of the Island of Ceylon (1681), 2nd ed., London, 1817 

T. W. ItHVs Davids. 

APACHES. —The Apaches are the southern¬ 
most group of the Athapascan stock of American 
Indians, who originally covered the territory from 
the Arctic Coast to New Mexico, and from the 
Pacific to Hudson Bay, their kinship being plainly 
traceable through their language. However, tlie 
name ‘Apache’ is a misnomer, apparently from 
the Zufii djtachu, ‘ enemy,’ and not found in their 
vocabulary, as they are known among themselves, 
not as ‘ Apaches,’ hut as ‘ Inde ’ (N’de, Dine, Tinde), 
or ‘ People.’ Mentioned hy Juan de Onate as early 
as 15(18 (Doe. mitldos de Indian, xvi. 114) in the 
‘ Snowy Mountains’ of New Mexico, they were not 
found as tar west as Arizona, their present home, 
until the middle of the 16th cent., when they were 
a large and warlike tribe, whose numbers were 
increased l»y captives from their more peaceful 
neighbours, and whose customs, habits, and beliefs 
they assimilated to a certain extent. 

Prior to their reservation life, the Apaches were 
a nomadic people, practising agrit ulture only to a 
limited extent, living mainly hy foraging and by 
the hunt. They were and are now divided into 
tribal groups, designated by the locality to which 
they belong (sec the list in Hodge, Handbook of 
American Indians, i. 66), hut have always lacked 
the organization for which so many of the other 
tribes are noted, and to-day they are found living 
in bands ami villages along the canons and water¬ 
ways, or in the rich valleys, tilling small farms ami 
caring for their stock during the summer, and m 
the winter moving their camps to the heavily 
timbered sections, both for protection and more 
accessible fuel. Naturally their homes are of the 
most temporary character—usually willow poles 
thrust into the ground, fastened together at the 
top, oval in form, aud of sufficient height to allow 
a person to stand erect, with an opening at the 
centre through which the smoke passes from the 
fire-place directly underneath. The sides are 
interwoven and thatched with hear grass, over 
which canvas is sometimes drawn, with a single 
opening for a door. Among the San Carlos 
Apaches these khuoas are excavated between one 
and two feet. The dicarilla Apaches live in brush 
wikiups or in tents, the latter habitation being 
preferred also by the Lipan and many Mescarillo 
Apaches. There seems to be no ceremony or sym¬ 
bolism attached to the house, though Hrdlitka 
observed one San Carlos family pray on entering 
a new khtiva, while another house had two eagle- 
feathers tied as fetishes to one of the poles. 
The Apaches use smoke signals, columns of smoke 
lieing passed from camp to camp. One smoke 


column denotes attention ; two, establishment of a 
camp, quiet, safety ; and three, alarm ; a greater 
number urging a correspondingly greater need of 
haste (Mallery, J RllEW p. 5118 f.). The Apaches 
have always been known as the cultivators of 
grain, particularly corn, from which tis win, their 
favourite drink, ir made. Their additional food¬ 
stuffs consist of seeds, berries, nuts, melons, and 
small game, while fish and every species of fish¬ 
eating birds are tabued. 

In appearance there ie no uniform Apache type, this being due 
to their nomadic habits, and to their assimilation with neigh¬ 
bouring peoples Ah a rule, they are sinew} ami strongly built, 
with good lung power, and well-developed lower limbu In eai h 
times the men's drees consisted of a breech oloth and moccasins, 
with long uppers extending to the knee, and often to the thigh, 
with rawhide soles, turned upward at the toe and decorated wit h 
painted designs in winter a ptmcho, or buckskin shirt, made of 
two skins with an opening tor the head, and fastened with thongs 
beneath the arm, was worn. A band round the head kept tin- 
hair back from the face; the hair was generally worn long or 
trimmed square on a level with the chm. The women wore a 
buckskin over one shoulder, which was fastened beneath the 
opposite arm, a short skirt of buckskin, coming just below the 
knee, with fringes of the same, and pendants of metal or shell. 
Girls und unmiuried women wore their hair drawn hack on the 
nape of the neck, and rolled in a club shupe ; while attached to 
the roll was a hair oinami-nt made of leather in the shape of the 
figure eight, studded with bruns headed tacks ; the} also wore 
wristlets of brass and copper, and ear rings and necklets of shell 
or seeds. Only of late years have they fcatupd, but now- It is 
quite common to see various geometric designs on their fore¬ 
heads and i bins, and sometimes on the cheeks. On reaching 
pubert}, girls have their eyebrows and eyelashes pulled out. 


Polygamy is practised by the Apaches, a man 
generally marrying his wife’s sisters as they 
mature, since they believe less friction will exist 
in the family. A widow cannot marry within a 
year of her husband’s death, but his brother can 
take her to wife any time within the period of 
mourning; if he does not, however, she is free to 
marry any one she pleases. Marriage is generally 
arranged hy the parents or near relatives, and is 
generally hy purchase. If a man has more than 
one wife, they usually live in separate camps, the 
children belonging to the mother. 'Hie morality of 
the girls is always good before marriage. When a 
man marries, he avoids meeting or speaking to his 
mother-in-law. If they should meet, hy accident, 
the lirst to see the other hides or looks in the 
opposite direction. A girl is of marriageable age 
when she reaches the age of puberty, her parents 
making the announcement by a feast and dance, at 
which she is forbidden to he present, and which 
lasts through the night; afterwards she is open to 
proposal. 

Women do all the household work, the planting 
arid tending of the crops, and the carrying of the 
burdens. To-day their principal income is derived 
from the sale of hay, grain, and wood to the 
agency, military posts, ranches, and towns ad¬ 
jacent to the reservations. At home the Apache is 
fond of talking and entertaining his friends. Both 
men and women are inveterate gamblers. 


Among Apache games are tossing arrows or darts at an arrow 
or dait alrcad} on the ground, so that they cross : the hoop and 

( Kile game (the priucqvi.1 gambling game), in which the pole is 
rnrled through the rolling hoop , ‘ hide the button ’ (Jicatilla); 
‘cat’s cradle’ (White Mountain); foot races; and dice, the 
women’s game (Gulin, tk RBHW pp. 385, 449-467, 346, 762, 
803 f., 86-91). The hoop and pole game, in which, amongst 
the White Mountain Apaches, the red pole is female and the 
yellow m male, has an esoteric religious meaning, winch is jeal- 
ousl.i guarded hy the dit-yin (‘ medicine-men '). ft is said to 
have been uughl first by one of the minor deities called (1 lions , 
but the Jicarilla cosmogony describes it ‘as having been inadebv 
Yolkanstsun, the White-head woman, for her two sons, children 
by her of the 8un and the Moon 8he told them not to roll the 
wheel toward the north. They played for three days, when the 
Sun’s son rolled the w'hcel toward the east, south, and west. His 
brother then persuaded him to roll it toward the north. An 
adventure with an owl followed, and the two boys were set to 
perform a succession of dangerous feats, which accomplished, 
they went to live in the western ocean ’ (Gulin, op. ctf. p. 449). 

| The principal Apache handicraft is basket-weaving, of winch 
j there arc Roveral h•rum. the conical shape for carrying burdens, 
the bowl shape, and the loose, or water-bottle. All the baskets 
are l>uilt on coils, .uid sewn with w-illow and other splint* 
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woven in geometric or figured designs of black, and made froi: 
the pod of a species of Martyma. 

A dose study and intimate knowledge of the 
various Apache tribes reveal no religious organi¬ 
zation, but there are many forms of worship, not 
as the white man recognizes worship, but in the 
form of sacrifice, prayers, fasts, and physical pen¬ 
ance to ap]tease the wrath of the evil spirits. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to one of the classified 
forms of notdup of the Apaches is the elemental, 
or nature-woiship, though there are traces of 
animism as well as of animal-worship in their 
reverence for the hear, jack rabbit, snake, etc., to 
which they oiler the sacrifice of hodden tin (see 
below). The number four is sacred, as among the 
American Indians generally; and so is eight, 
though to a minor degiee. As far back as the 
16th and 17th cents., the .Jesuits and Franciscans 
formed missions, and worked with their accustomed 
zeal, hut with little success. After years of toil 
and saciifice, the field was wholly abandoned, and, 
apart fiom the various signs of the cross and sacred 
cords that might be traced to the rosary, no in¬ 
fluence seems to have remained of these eaily 
teachings. And as these symbols were so common 
among the ahongines, it is doubtful whether even 
these are relics of former ('linstian influence. The 
belief in spirits both good and bad, and in the 
necessity oi sacrifice, is prominent in their worship, 
as w ill be seen by their otlenng of hoddentm to 
appease every known spirit on every occasion 

To he properly understood, however, the beliefs 
and superstitions of the Apaches must he studied 
through their medicine-men and women, w ho wield 
a marvellous influence in fastening on them their 
belief in the occult, an influence little understood 
or appreciated by the civil authorities. Through 
this lack of understanding, the Apache Indians 
have been much maligned, and a great deal of t lie 
trouble with Government representatives in the 
past has arisen through not taking into considera¬ 
tion their superstitions and methods of reasoning. 
Great, freedom exists as to the selection of the 
shaman or medicine-man. Any man, woman, or 
child who Heems to be endowed with spiritual or 
occult powers and able to interpret omens, is free 
to follow his own inclinations and invent his own 
symbols. It is customary, however, for them to 
place themselves as assistants to some medicine-man 
who has gained power and influence, paying him 
liberally for his tuition, a year or more being the 
usual length of time given to study. 

The Apache believes that all ills of the body are 
caused by evil spirits, which must lie expelled or 
subdued. When any one is sick, he semis for his 
favourite medicine-man. If the patient is wealthy, 
the medicine-man will have the assistance of several 
others, often bringing his family along with him, 
and camping near the patient. The family and 
friends of the sick supply the medicine-man and 
his family with food and help, liefore the medi¬ 
cine-man’s arrival, the sick one’s family generally 
prepares as many cans of tis win as they can 
afford ; and when he arrives, a comer of the camp 
is reserved for his use, the best blankets are given 
for him to rest on, and the choicest food is placed 
before him. When he has finished his repast, 
large cans of tis win are placed before him, and 
he drinks and calls from among his friends those 
whom he wishes to drink with him. 

While the feast is going on, the medicine-man 
begins to bargain his service ; and if everything is 
satisfactory, lie proceeds to arrange a programme 
for his patient’s care. If there is but one person 
sick in the camp, the exercises consist of singing, 
chanting, and drumming; but if there are more 
sick, or an epidemic is raging in the settlement, 
dancing takes place, prayers are recited, the w omen 


and children joining in the weird and monotonous 
cadence. Hoddentm is sprinkled round the couch 
of the sick, and applied to his forehead, tongue, 
and, in the form of a cross, to his breast, the 
medicine-men placing this same pow'der on their 
own tongues to give strength and divination. The 
singing and dancing are often continued until the 
leaders are completely exhausted. All the wdiile 
they mumble a sort ot gibberish that they claim to 
he understood only by themselves, and to possess 
the magic that is a part of their individual power. 
The Apache materia mediea consists mainly of a 
few roots, leaves, and vegetable matter, always 
with the application of hoddentin. Iloddentin is 
the pollen of the tide , a species of cat-tail rush, 
and is gathered without any special ceremony. A 
small hag of it is carried by every man, woman, 
and child, even the infant in its cradle having a 
small bag attached to it. No undertaking, com¬ 
pact, or agreement is entered into without, the 
sacrifice of some of this powder; a small portion 
of it. is blown into the air at dawn and darkness; 
it is blown tow ard the sun to appease its heat and 
bring rain for the crops. Every phase of the life 
of the Apaches is surrounded by superstition and 
subject, to necromancy, over which the medicine¬ 
men have control. Like the fraternity of physi¬ 
cians of more scientiiic learning, they specialize, 
one being consulted tor rain, another to reeovef 
stolen property, another for sickness, etc. 

In addition to this sacrificial powder, there are 
many other sacred emblems that are much relied 
on by the Apaches. The izze-kloth, or sacred 
cord, which is worn by leaders as well tis by 
medicine-men, the bull-roarer, the medicine-hat, 
and the medicine-shirt are all firmly believed to 
possess certain special properties. The bull-roarer 
ib an oblong piece of wood, about 1J in. wide and 
7 or 8 in. long, made with a round head through 
which a cord is passed, while on the mam body are 
irregular furrows. It is usually of pine or fir, and 
if obtained from the mountain heights, and pre¬ 
viously struck by lightning, it possesses special 
qualities in controlling the elements. This hull- 
roarer the medicine-men twirl rapidly. It then 
gives the sound of a sudden rush of wind, and 
exerts a compelling influence on the bringing of 
rain to the crops. The izze-kloth , used by leaders 
and laity alike, is the most sacred emblem the 
Apache possesses, so much so that it must be hidden 
from sight and protected from profane touch, both 
the izze-kloth and the medicine-hat losing their 
efficacy when in any way handled by an unbeliever. 

The Apaches worship and sacrifice to the sun, 
moon, and other planets, as well as to the lightning, 
w’ind, etc. ; and hold various dances, such as sjunt-, 
ghost-, sun-, and snake-dances, though the snake- 
dances are not so common or so regular as among 
the llopis and other neighbouring tribes. 

Regarding the success of the medicine-men, it is 
w’ell with them in cases of sickness if they do not 
lose too many patients; but. when unsuccessful,they 
generally claim that there is some other influence 
at work overcoming or counteracting their own. 
The present writer has seen several incidents where 
the medicine-man managed to shift the responsi¬ 
bility to another, know ing that the relatives of the 
deceased were dissatisfied with his work. While 
the body was still warm, the medicine-man drew 
from his medicine-bag a flake of flint, with which 
he made an incision in the side of the deceased 
where he had suffered most, put his lips to the 
incision and began to moan, and in a snort time 
turned around and spat on the ground a mouthful 
of blood, and with it a small stone, which he 
claimed had been fired into the deceased by an old 
woman living forty miles away. That night a 
party w’ent to the old woman’s camp and killed her 
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as a witch. The individual interpretation given to 
each one’s beliefs and imaginations precludes any 
set form of worship ; but in a general way they all 
centre round those syml>olie influences and super¬ 
stitions that debar progress and hold them effec¬ 
tually to the faith of their fathers. 

The characteristic Apache burial is in natural 
rock shelters in dill's and crevices, either on the 
rocky sides of mountains or in the earth and talus 
at the base of the hills. Nooks in small un¬ 
frequented canons are also utilized. After the 
removal of the earth and talus, the body is laid on 
tlie resulting platform and covered with a frame of 
poles and brush, over which rocks are heaped, the 
mound being from 4 to 10 ft. broad, 6 to 15 ft. long, 
and 2£ to 4 ft. high. No coffin is used, but the 
corpse is clothed and well wrapped up. A shovel 
(and sometimes an axe, or, in the case of a woman, 
a carrying basket), is frequently left on the grave, 
of which no subsequent care is taken. Among the 
White Mountain Apaches tree-burial occurs. 

I.itkrati'rk.—H odge, Handbook of American Indians north 
of Me nco (Hull. 30 BE), Washington, 1007 i 63-07 (with excel¬ 
lent nummary of the history of the tribe), 336, 389, 394, 453, 492, 
496, 612, 604 f , 642, 711, 7bs’f , 825, 863 f. ; Drake, Indian Tribes 
0 / the United States , Philadelphia, 1884, i. 416-424 , Bourke, 

' Medicine-Men of the Apache,’ in U ItBEW pp. 461-603; 
Russell, * Myths of the Jicarilla Apache * in Journal of Ameri¬ 
can Folklore, 1898. Mooney, ‘Jicurilla Genesis ’ in American 
Anthropologist, old series,xi. (1898); Hodge, ‘The Early Navajo 
and Apache,' i b. viu (1896); Hrdlidka, ' Notes on the Han Carlos 
Apache,’ new series, vii. (1906); Cremony, Life among the 
Apaches' 1 , San Francisco, 1877 ; Buschmann, ‘ l)os Apache alH 
einc athapaskische Sprache erwiesen ’ in A BA If', 1860-1863 ; 
Pilling, Bibliography of the Athapascan Languages, Washing¬ 
ton, 1892. Antonio Apache. 

APADANA.—The name of one of the books in 
the Pali (’anon. It contains 550 biographies of 
male members and 40 biographies of female mem¬ 
bers of the Buddhist Older in the time of the 
Buddha. The book is therefore a Buddhist Vita; 
Sanctorum. It lias not yet been edited, but copious 
extractsfrom the 40 biographies are given in Eduard 
Muller’s edition of the commentary on the Tberi 
Gatha (PTS, 1893). One of those extracts (p. 135) 
mentions the Katha Vatthu, and apparently refers 
to the book so uamed, which was composed by 
Tissa about the middle of the 3rd century «.C. If 
tins be so, the Apadana must be one of the very 
latest books in the Canon. Other considerations 
point to a similar conclusion. Thus the number 
of Buddhas previous to the historical Buddha is 
pi veil in the lHgha Nikaya as six ; in later books, 
such as the Buddha Vaiiisa, it has increased to 24. 
But the Apadana (see Ed. MiUIer’s article, * Les 
Apad&nas du Sud ’ in The Proceedings of the 
Oriental Congress at Geneva, 1894, p. 167) mentions 
eleven more, bringing the number up to thirty-five. 
If is very probable that the different legends con¬ 
tained in this collection are of different dates ; but 
the above facts tend to show that they were 
brought together as we now have them after the 
date of the composition of most of the other books 
in the Canon. 

There exists a commentary on the Apadftna 
called the Visuddha-jana-vilftsml. In two passages 
of the Gambia Vaiiisa (JPTS, 1886), pp. 59, 69, 
the authorship of this commentary is ascribed to 
Buddhaghosa. 

According to the Sumangala Vilftsinl, p. 15 (cf. 
p. 23), the repeaters of the Digha maintained that 
the Apadftna had been included in the Abhidhamma 
Pitttka, while the repeaters of the Majjhima said it 
was included in the Suttanta Pitaka. This doubt 
as to its position in the Canon is another reason 
for placing the work at a comparatively late date. 

The word Apadftna means ‘pure action,’ ‘ heroic 
action ’; and each of the Apad&nas gives us first 
the life of its hero or heroine in one or more previous 
hirths, with especial reference to the good actions 


that were the cause of his or her distinguished 
position among the early Buddhists. There then 
follows the acoount of his or her life now. An 
Apadana therefore, like a J ft taka, has both a ‘story 
of the past ’ and a ‘ story of the present ’; but it 
differs from a Jataka in that tlie latter refers 
always to the past life of a Buddha, whereas an 
Apadana deals usually, not always, with that of 
an Arliat (q.v.). 

When tlie Buddhists, in the first century of our 
era, began to write in Sanskrit, these stories lost 
none of their popularity. The name was Sanskrit- 
ized into Avadana; and several collections of 
Avadftnas are extant in Sanskrit, or in Tibetan or 
Chinese translations. Of these the best known are 
the Avadftna-Sataka, or ‘ The Century of Avu- 
danas,’ edited (in part only as yet) by J. S. Speyer, 
and translated by L6on Feer ; and the Divyava¬ 
dana, edited by Cowell and Neil, not yet translated. 
Asa general rule, these later hooks do not reproduce 
tlie stories in the older Apadftna. They write new 
ones, more in accordance, in spirit and implication, 
with tlie later doctrines then prevalent. Most of 
these Avadftnas are on the lives of Arhats. But 
the main subject of the longest of all the Avadana 
hooks, the Maha-vastu-avadftna, is a series of the 
previous lives of the Buddha, though it also includes 
a few of the old Apad&nas in new versions. 

Litiraturk —H. Oldenberg, Catalogue (rf Pali MSS in the 
India Office Library (J PTS, 1882, p 61) , V. Fausbbll, The Ma 
ialay MSS m the India Office Library (JPTS, 1896, p. 27); 
Ed. MiiHet-Hfss, Les Apaddnas du Sua (ExtraiL des Actei 
du X« CongreB des Orientalintea, Leyden, 1896) : Su i .. . 
gala Vildsmi, ed. Rhys Davids and Carpenter (PTS, 1886), 
vol. i. pp. 16, 28 ; Avaduna-iaiaka, a Century of edifying Tales. 
ed. J S. Speyer (St. Petersburg, part* 1-8, 1902-4), translated 
bv L6on Feer in the Annales du Must* Guimet, Paris, 1891; 
Ihvydvadana, ed. Cowell and Neil (Cambridge University Press, 
1886); Mahdvastu, ed. E. Senart (3 vols., Pam, 1882-1897). 

T. W. Khys Davids. 

APATHY. — The Greek doctrine of apathy 
(dTrdfleia) is usually regarded as a leading charac¬ 
teristic of tlie Stoic School, hut it undoubtedly 
belongs to an earlier date. This is the view of 
the anonymous commentator on Aristotle’s Ethics 
(Comment, in Armtot. gr. xx. p. 128, 5 : iortov U fin 
sal irpb twv rruiKun’ t/v ij 86$ a aOrrj). There are cer¬ 
tainly marked tendencies towards it in the Cynic 
School, with its complete renunciation of all pleasure 
and its glorification of work, if it is the case that 
Aristotle’s Air. Kth. ii. 2, 1104 b , 24 (8ti> sal bpl^ovrcu 
rds dpsrdj diratftlas nsds sal Tjpeplat) alludes to the 
Cynics, the latter must already have made use of 
the expression airdfleta. In any case, it had influ¬ 
enced Stilpo the Megarian, who found happiness 
in the animus impatiens (Seneca, Kpist. 1. ix.), and 
seems to have used the word dox^nvfa (Alex, de 
Anim. 150, 34, Bruns). Zeno, the founder of the 
Stoa, however, was influenced by the Megarian as 
well as by the Cynic philosophy. 

On the other hand, Democritus described cvOvul-q, 
the human happiness consisting in pxrpi&rrpri ripxfnot 
sal piov $vp.p€rplji ( Fraa . 191, Diels), in the same way 
as apathy is described later. For apathy he is said 
to have used the term irapa$la t wliicn appears again 
among later Sceptics. His doctrine, through the 
medium of Anaxarchus of Abdera (Diog. Laert. ix. 
60), surnamed c68cufiorucds and celebrated especially 
on account of his airdflna, had an influence on Pyrrho, 
the founder of Scepticism, who taught dirdtfeia pro¬ 
bably even under this name (Cic. Acad. ii. 130; 
Plut. de Prof, in Virt. ii. p. 82 f.). HU disciple 
Timon praises his constant cheerfulness (741X1 fa. 
Frag. 63, Diels) and his freedom from irdflij (Frag. 
9); other passages mention hisd3ta0opfo and i.rapa$la 
(Diog. Laert. ix. 66, 68), which result from the with¬ 
holding of judgment (^■ox’i) on all the events inci¬ 
dent to human life: he who ventures no opinion 
about the worth of a thing may regard it as either 
good or evil, and so his tranquillity of mind cannot 
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he disturbed thereby. It is true that Epicnru. 
did not ad vocate the extermination of the eiuotiom 
(rddri), yet he occasionally depicts the imperturbable 
tranmullity of rnind of the wise man in such colours 
that lie approaches the Stoic standpoint. 

Cf the uient from the third cp\st\u(Epicurea, ed. Uscner 
p. 62 ) . rov tov yap x < ’ L P iv navra n parr opt v, oirait put* akyuipti 
p.v)Tt ru-pfi'-ipey. nray Si aira£ tovto irepL i]pas yti'-qrai, kiitrai na\ 
o ri 7 t x«/luoi>; also Frau. 4T»7 : epum <j>t\o<ro<)nat aktfti u<»)< 

naira T<ipax<oSt)S Kai eiriiroeot tnilivpta e/ckuerai , and the well 
known statement (Uic. Tunc, n 17) : 1 In Fhaiaridis tauro si erit, 
dicet, “Quam suave est, quam hoc* non euro.”’ 

Such ideas are in accordance with the general 
feeling of the Hellenistic period, which was quite 
willing to recognize the happiness of the individual 
in a kind of quietism. 

Kntire freedom from the emotions was now 
demanded of the Stoic sage ( Frog . 207, Arnim) by 
Zeno, who, however, made to the healthy human 
intellect the concession that even the sage, al¬ 
though unaware of the emotions themselves, is 
nevertheless conscious of a shadow of them 
(Fray 215). This doctrine was more clearly ex¬ 
pounded by his pupil Dionysius in liis separate 
treatise repi dradelat (Ding. Laert. vii. J66), but 
more especially by Chrysippus (c.g. in repi Sucaio- 
avvr)s and re pi bp^t), whose fragments on this 
subject are collected in Arnim, Stoic, vet. Fragm. 
iii. 443-466. The emotions lielong to the irrational 
and immoderate (7r\« ovd^ot/irat) class of impulses 
( op/xaL ), which bring unrest into the mind of man. 
They arise from false judgments on the worth of 
things, or rather from the thoughtless assent 
(anryKarddeffts) to such judgments (Dyroff, Ethik 
(ter alten Ston , p. 162 ff.; Kpict. iii. *19. 3: ovbiv 
&\\o rapaxvi t) dKaraaraorlat alnbv ianv r) rb bbypia). 
The philosopher, as the physician of the soul, has 
to combat the passions, the chief of which are: 
desire, fear, pleasure, and grief,—pity is also in¬ 
cluded in them,—by demonstrating tne falseness 
of the judgment and cultivating the virtues of 
moderation and courage. As virtue is perfected 
reason (\6yot), the iriational impulses are incom¬ 
patible with it, and thus in the soul of the wise 
man there is left no trace of passion (Frag. 447) ; 
the bpfiai aie completely blended with the \6-yos; 
the wise man is dradfjt, and therein consists his 
happiness (Diog r . Laert. vii. 117 ; Cic. Tusc. iv. 37). 

It was inevitable that against this extreme 
doctrine lively opposition should arise. Plato had 
already deliberately opposed apathy (cf. Philebus, 
pp. 21 T), 60 E, 63 K : d\\' At ye rjSovdt dXrjtifis xal 
KadcLpbt etret, ax^Sov olxeiat rjfiiv vbfufe, xal rpbt ra.irro.it 
rdt ped’ vyielat xai too (rio<f>poveiv), and his disciples 
had, therefore, taken up their position almost on 
the standpoint of Aristotle and the Peripatetics, 
who strove after fvecbmjret iv roit rdOeai (Nieorn. Eth. 
ii. 1108 k , 30; the later writers call it perpiorddeia ), 
and could not approve of apathy. No more could 
Epicurus, whose i]8ovti was actually regarded by 
the Stoics as one of the chief passions (Stobauis, 
ii. 90. 16). Carneades summed up this contradic¬ 
tion in his successful attack upon the Stoic ex¬ 
aggerations. lie started from the fact that man is 
not only soul, but also body ; that, consequently, 
certain bodily impulses are inevitable, among 
which pleasure assumes the first place ; since it 
cannot be an evil, apathy is impossible (Gell. 
xii. 5, 7). This opposition resulted in the yielding 
of the Middle Stoa (Schmekel, Philos, a. mittl. 
Stoa, p. 364); Pannetins after the fashion of the 
Peripatetics perceives virtue in the avoidance of 
extremes, and allows the opual as legitimate in 
themselves. For him bodily pleasure is something 
natural, and therefore not to be exterminated ; 
grief, on the other hand, is contrary to human 
nature, and therefore human nature is justified in 
avoiding it. Posidonius laid stress on the contrast 
between body and soul, and held that only the 


soul, so far as it remains pure, can be arafft/t, but 
not the body ; he admitted, besides, a radrjriKbv fitpoi 
rrjs tvxv* (Pint, de Virt. Mor. 3, p. 41 Id; Galen. 
de Hipp. el Plat. plac. p. 408 M). He thus aban¬ 
doned the old Stoic attitude on principle, although 
in some single statements he approached very near 
it (c.g. Cic. Tusc. ii. 61). The later philosophers 
are strongly influenced by this more moderate 
attitude. Epictetus is the only one who returns 
to the old rigorism ; his wise man must again be 
draOrjt ami ardpaxot , Six a Spl£etot xal ixicXlffeuis, and 
he fought expressly against perpiorddeia (iv. ], 176 ; 
cf. Bonhotler, Ethik des Epiktct , p. 46). Seneca 
also opposes it in one of his writings (E/nsl. 86), 
but otherwise he assumes Posidonius’ point of 
view. This view occasionally persists in the later 

S hiloaophy, and Neo-Platonism, with its with- 
rawal from this world and its mortification of 
the Hesh, is decidedly in its favour. Thus Philo 
resolutely demands apathy (Zeller, v. 4, p. 449), 
and so also with Porphyry it appears as the 
highest singe of virtue, while metriopathy receives 
a lower place (op. rit. p. 717). 

liiTKiiATiiR*. —Dyroff, Ethik dsr alten Stoa (1807), p. 152; 
Schmekel, Philos d. mittl. Stoa (1802), p. 804 ; Zeller, Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics (Eng. tr. 1870), pp. 243-254 and 290- 
202; Bonhoffer, Ethik des Stoikers Ejnktet (1804), p. 4«; 
Sidgwick, History of Ethics* (1802), p. 73, Ueberweg, Hist, 
of Philosophy (Eng. tr. 1871), i. 108; Davidson, The Stoic 
Creed (1007), pp. 14B, 189. W. {(ROLL. 

APHRODISIA (’ Atppodloia). —The general name 
f festivals in honour of Aphrodite. The cult of 
A phrodite may be regarded as having been universal 
n one form or another in the Mediterranean lands, 
[u all the great centres of Hellenic life it occupied 
an important place, prevailing from Naucratis in 
*igynt to Phanagoria in the Black Sea, and from 
he Troad to Italy and Sicily (see the long list, 
vith the evidence, in PaulyW’issoua, ait. ‘Aphro¬ 
dite’). The yEgean islands were among its most 
famous centres, notably Cythera, Crete, and 
Cyprus. There iB, however, no real ground for 
egarding the cult, in its later specialized form as 
,he cult of a goddess of physical beauty,* as having 
been aboriginal in Greek lands. Pronably Aphro¬ 
dite was originally an Oriental natme - divinity, 
and she retained many Oriental traits in her local 
cult as a specialized divinity in Greece.t The 
uore refined cult of the goddess as the patroness 
■f married life is probably a genuinely Hellenic 
levelopment, for this aspect of her is either alto¬ 
gether lacking or at least is not prominent in its 
Eastern forms. Contrary to a very general but 
irroneous conception, originating in Plato’s well- 
icnown distinction between Ourania Aphrodite 
ho personifies the intellectual love of tne soul, 
and Aphrodite Pandemos who personihes the 
sensual love of the body (Plat. Sympus. 180D), it 
iB precisely this title of (Jvpavla, 1 Heavenly,’ that 
is the clearest sign of her Eastern origin ; the 
'datonic distinction was not recognized in the State 
•eligion, and the moral and spiritual meaning of 
,he title is of late growth (Parnell, op. cit. 629 ff., 
169 ff.). In the same way, that aspect of Aphrodite 
Linder which she was worshipped at Athens and 
elsewhere as Pandemos, ‘Guardian of the body 
politic,’ was not an independent Hellenic develop¬ 
ment, but a survival and development of an 
Oriental conception (Farnell, p. 663). 

With regard to the nature of the cult, ethically 
considered, it is to be observed that much of the 
nodern conception is based upon a radically false 
lotion, and the unguarded application to Hellenic 
practice of ill - understood Oriental phenomena. 

* Ah a ‘ department*! goddess, having for her Rphere one 
liman passion ’ (J. K. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of 
reek Religion, p. 809) she in depicted in the Homeric Hymn, 
t For an examination of this question of origin, consult 
smell's Cults of the Greek Statu, Oxford, 1806, ii. 619 ff. 
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Until the decline of Greek civilization, the cult of 
Aphrodite, so far as we know it from our literary 
*r monumental sources, was indistinguishable in 
point of purity and austerity from that of Zeus or 
Athene, and was in this respect, in fact, on a higher 
plane than that of Artemis. Rules of chastity, for 
example, were in some cases imposed upon her 
priestesses (I’aus. ii. 10. 4). It was at Corinth 
alone in Gieece, and there in connexion with the 
worship of the ‘ Heavenly’ Aphrodite, that impure 
practices were found established as part and parcel 
of the ritual of worship. The lact is that a caretul 
distinction must be drawn between Gieek religion 
and ritual, which is upon the whole pure, and the 
mythological stories, which are often the reverse, 
and are, moreover, conveyed to us largely through 
the impure medium of degenerate poetry. De¬ 
generacy did indeed exhibit itself in the cultus, 
as in other domains of Greek life and practice—a 
symptom of the loosening of the moral bonds in 
the Hellenistic period,—and later in the erection 
of altars and temples, and the establishment of 
festivals umiei the name of Aphrodite to the 
mistiesses of the successors of Alexander and 
others (Athenicus, 253, 505). 

Probably the festival of Paphos was the moat 
celebrated of those held in honour of the goddess ; 
and there also in all probability many features that 
had no parallel in Greece, save perhaps at Corinth, 
were to be seen. Great crowds assembled at the 
temple from all parts (Strabo, 683 : sal vavtjy vpL^ovat 
Sib rrji bbov rabrrjs kclt iros iiri ttjv HaXalva</wv dvbpcs 
6pov yvvcu£iv awibvres sal tn tCjv AXAuv vbXiwv). The 
title 'Ay^Tiop borne by the high priest at Paphos 
would piohably indicate his conduct of the vast 
procession Sacrifices of blood were not ofiered, 
though victims seem to have been slain for purposes 
of divination : or there may have been two altars, 
one lot incniwo, the other for sacnlice (cf. Tac. 
Hist. u. 3: ' Hostile, ut. quisque vovit, sed mares 
deliguntur : ceitissium tides luedorum fibrin. San- 
guineiu am* obtundore vetitum : piecibus et igne 
puro altana adolentur ’). A ritual bath and mimic 
dance piohably foimed part of certain mysteries 
which weic cclehiated (Harrison, op. cit. pp. 283, 
312; ci. Parnell, op. at. p. 651 : * in Cyprus, in some 
religions ceieinony, some scenic repiesentation of 
the Adoniu perhaps, the image of the dead goddess 
was exposed, and then after due performance of 
certain rites she was supposed to be restored to 
life’) Those who desired to be initiated tv rjj rix v V 
poixisy received on entering the temple a phallus 
ami a In nip of salt, and gave a piece of money to 
the temple treasury.* 

Most Oriental in character of all the Greek cities 
was Corinth. Euiipules celebrates Acrocorinthos 
as the holy hill ot Aphiodite (Fry. in Strabo, 379 : 
t )ku vcpLuXoarov vpoXivovo' ’A KpOKbpivdov, ttpbv 6x0ov, 
vbXiv ’ AippoSbas ; cf. Alciplir. iii. 60). The most un- 
llellcnic of the elements of the Aphrodite cult was 
the practice of religious prostitution (Strabo, 378), 
alluded to by Pindar when he celebrates the ‘ hos¬ 
pitable young women, the ministrants of Persua¬ 
sion in rich Corinth, whose thoughts often flit 
towards Ourania Aphrodite’ (Pind. Frq. 87, ed. 
Roeckh). At Corinth, apparently alone in Greece, 
these hetasra took part in tne State ritual; for when- 

* Clem. Alex. Protr. 14: «»• >■»>, .~.>TT/s rrjf vreAayiay 

i}&ovr)f TtKp.r)piov i -ijy yonrjt oAuk \6v6pos xai (J>aAA6« t oty pvovpt- 
Foit Tt/t' rf\vy\v ri)v poix i *V v iniSt&orai vdnivpa Si *i<r<f>epov<rtv 
avrij ot fxvovptvoi, wc iratpif ipaorai ; Arnob. adv. Gent. 6 1(59 ; 
Justin, x\ in. 5 4: ‘mos erat Gypriis vtrifines ante nuptios 
statutis dielms dotalem pecuniam quwKituras in quantum ad 
lituH inarm mitterr, pro reliqua pudicitia libamenta Vcneri 
soluturas ’ For this sacred prostitution, an Oriental practice, 
see Herod l. 199, speukmx ot the cult of the Babylonian M^litta 
( = 16tar, Astarte), cf. Strabo, 6112; Ramsay, Cities and liishoprxcs 
o,f phrypia, Oxford, 1896, i. 94; J. G. Fraser, Adonis, Attix, 
Veins, Loncl. 1906, p. 21. For similar institution in connexion 
with the Cappadocian goddess Ma, cf. Strabo, 636. See also 
Nilsson, Grie.cn. Feste, p. ,366 ff. 


ever public prayers were addressed to Aphrodite on 
matters ot moment, as large a number as possible 
of the hetcerte were taken to aid in the ceremony ; 
and individuals privately often vowed to consecrate 
a certain number of these women to the goddess 
(such would be in general bought slaves of Greek 
or foreign origin). We hear ot them as putting up 
public petitions on behalf of the Greek cause in the 
Persian Wars (Athen. 573 C). Naturally, there¬ 
fore, the betaine took a conspicuous part in the 
festivals of Aphrodite, one day being given up 
to them, and another to the respectable women. 
Doubtless much of Eastern licence was seen on these 
festival days at Corinth ; the city was notoriously 
dangerous in this respect to visitors (cf. Strabo, 
378 : ov vavrbs avSpbs 4s KbpivObv 4a0' 6 vXobs). 

At Argos the chief festival of Aphrodite was 
called Hysteria (uarripta), because swine were sacri¬ 
ficed to lier—probably an indication of the cult of 
Aphrodite in conjunction with Adonis, for ordin¬ 
arily the Greeks, as we learn from Aristophanes 
(Am. 793), did not sacrifice Bwine to Aphrodite. 
Probably, wherever the pig was sacrificed to Aphro¬ 
dite, it was a mystery, the pig represen tingA don is 
himself (see Frazer’s note in Paus. ii. 10. 5 ; Farnell, 
op. cit. p. 756). Connected with the same form of the 
cultus was the strange hermaphroditic festival of 
the goddess at Argos, which bore the special name 
of tne Feast of Wantonness (v^piariKa), at w’hich 
women dressed as men, and men as women, the 
men even wearing veils (Plut. de Virt. Mul. 245 E). 
The festival was popularly explained as com 
memorative of the brave defence of Argos by the 
poetess Telesilla in 510 B.c. ; but such interchange 
of garments as a religious rite is not uncommon 
elsewhere (cf. Macrob. Sat. iii. 8 ; und references in 
Farnell, p. 755), so that probably the story of Tele- 
silla is merely axiological (see Frazer on Paus. ii. 
20. 8; Nilsson, Gria fusche Feste, p. 371). 

In TKgma the festival of Aphrodite seems to 
have been combined with one to Poseidon (Plut. 
Qucest. Gr. 44), the details suggesting that the cult 
was one of Aphrodite as a divinity of death (about 
which see Farnell, op. cit. p. 652). In Thessaly, 
women alone appear to have taken part in tne 
festival ; it was at one such celebration that the 
courtezan Lais was murdered (sehol. in Anstoph. 
Plut. 179 : al OrrraXal yuvaises 4<p6vcvxrav aOrrjv 
£uXlvais \tXwvais rwrovoai tv rip Upip rijs ’ A<Ppo6lrris t 
vavijybptws oPcTfs, tv y Avbpts oi< wapeylvovro). In 
Zaeynthos, athletic contests, especially racing, w r ere 
part of the festival (Dion. Hal. Ant. llom. i. 50). 
Some details connected with the festival of Aphio¬ 
dite as Pandemos are furnished by an inscription 
found at Athens, in which the Senate lecommends 
to the Assembly that the police officials (aoTwbpioi) 
on the occasion ot the public procession (ro/a»n)) in 
honour of the goddess, prepare for the cleansing of 
the temple a dove, cleanse and whitewash the 
altars, wash the images, etc. (Dittenberger, Sylluge'*, 
556 = 7167/, 1889, n. 162; Nilsson, p. 374). 

F'inally should t>e noticed a usage of the w’ord 
'keppobloia in a more general sense of ‘ festival 
gathering,’ without religious significance. It is so 
found in Xen. Hell. v. 4. 4: wy ’A tppooioia &yovenv 
iv’ if-bStprijs ipxv* (of the Polemarchs of Thebes. Gt. 
Plut. Cim. and Luc. comp. 1 : ijbij Xoivbv ’ A<f>pobL<na 
ru v voXtpuav ical aTparrjyidv Ayovra valfciv ; Athen. 4 , 
p. 12.S B, ' Avnybvov roC (iaaiXtws betvvov ’Aippoblaia 
iviTfXovvros. Such celebrations might naturally be 
annual; cf. AJciph. Ep. 2. 1, ra ’Aippodicria void 
raura k<lt Pros). W. J. WOODHOUSK. 

APHRODITE. —See preceding art. ami Greek 
Religion. 

APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, APOC- 
RYPHA.— See Bible. 
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APOLLINARISM. —Apollinaris, the younger, 
of Laodicea (t c. 3U0), was the founder of a heresy 
which forms the connecting link between Arianism 
in the 4th and Nestorianism and Monophysitism 
in the 5th century. 

i. Life of Apollinaris.—Of the events of his life not very 
much is known. His father, who was also named Apollinaris, 
was a grammarian from Alexandria who came to Berytus 
{Beirut) and then went on to Laodicea (Ladikiyc) In Syria. 
Here he married and had a son, Anollinuris the jounger, the 
future heretic (Socrates, IIE n. 40) Socrates says that the 
fattier was ‘joined in the closest bond of friendship' with a 
Sophist named Kpiphanius, and that Theodotus, the Bishop of 
Laodicea, fortiade him this acquaintance, as being dangerous 
to hiB faith Kventimlh Theodotus, or perhaps his successor 
George, excommunicated Apollinaris, together with his son, 
either because they would not give up their intimacy with 
Kpiphanius, or because they kept the faith of Nicuua and 
Athanasius, whereas the bishop was a semi-Arlan (ib.). 

Apollinaris the father, who had been ordained preBbyter at 
Laodicea, tried to supph his fellow-Chnstinns with a substitute 
for the (in ek classics which Julian had forbidden them to 
teach. lie appours to have arranged nearly the whole Bible 
in the form of poems of various metres. ‘ He expounded the 
books of Moses in heroic verse, and edited the other historical 
hooks of the Old Testament, partly os elegiac poems, partly as 
tragedies with different metres' (Socr. ill. 10) The son, having 
learnt this art from his father, wrote out the Gospels as Plalomc 
dialogues (ifc.). But there is some confusion bctw< eii the father 
and son about these paraphrases of the Bible Sozomen attri¬ 
butes them all to the son (So/omen, IIE v. 18). 

Apollinaris the younger must have been born not very long 
after the year 300. Kpiphanius speaks of him in 370 as a ‘ vener¬ 
able old 111110 ' ( liner . in. u. 2), and if he was excommunicated 
together with hiB father by Theodotus, he must have been more 
than a child before that bishop died (33f>). Socrates says that 
he was ordained Header (ayayyuxmff) and became a teacher of 
rhetoric {11K n 40). All his contemporaries speak of his great 
learning. After his separation from the Orthodox Fathers, they 
Still wiifce of him with much more respect than they usually 
give to heretics, and even with a certain affection. He was 
‘learned in science’ (Socr in 10); ‘skilled in all knowledge 
and learning, a man of manifold erudition and accomplish¬ 
ments’ (Soy \ 18) Kpiphanius says that he himself, as well as 
St. Athanasius and 'all Catholics,' loved the 'illustrious and 
venerable old man, Apollinaris of laodicea,'and that when they 
first heard of his heresy they could not believe that so great 
a man had fallen into such an error (llcer. m. 11. 2). 

In this first, period, before he had proclaimed his heresy, 
while he was still known only as a scholar, a poet, and a zealous 
defender of the faith of Nicaoa, became into friendly relations 
with a number of Fathers. In 840, when St. Athanasius was on 
his way back to Alexandria after one of his numerous exiles, he 
passed through Lnndicea in Syria, and there hecame ‘a com¬ 
panion and particular friend' of Apollinaris (Soz. HE vi. 26). 
St. Jerome had learnt from Apollinaris as from so many other 
teachers, and he says that he had never embraced his heretical 
doctrines ( Ep . lxxxiv. 8). To Kpiphanius he is 'always most 
dear’ {llcer ill ii. 2). St Basil says that he had once corre¬ 
sponded freely with him {Ep. cxxxi.); years afterwards, when he 
had broken off all relations with the heretic, he still writes with 
regard of the man ‘whom we had expected always to find our 
ally in the defence of truth’ (Ep. cclxv.), and he still doubts 
whether all the harm that is told of his old friend can be true 
(Ep. ccxxih. 5). Apollinaris at first distinguished himself as a 
defender of the Nieene creed against Arians and semi-Arians. 
It was possibly for this cause that he had been excommunicated 
by his bishop. And then, according to Sozomen, he, having 
asked in vain to be received back into communion, ‘being 
conquered by his grief, began to disturb the Church with his 
new doctrine ’ (IIE vi. 26). It seems true that he first conceived 
his theory as a defence of Ilouioouslamsm. 

We hear of him next as bishop, apparently of Laodicea. It 
is true that neither St. Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, Kpiphanius, 
Socrates, nor Sozomen mentions him as a bishop, and that 
Ijoontius of Byzantium speaks of him only as ‘ Apollinaris the 
presbyter ’ (de Sectis, Act. iv., PG Ixxxvi. 1217). And Photius 
doubted whether he had been bishop (in ep. Philoet. viii. 15). 
on the other hand, St. Athanasius speaks of certain monks 
who had been sent to Alexandria by f Apollinaris the bishop’ 
(Tom. ad Antioch, ix.), Philostorgius relates the fact as having 
been 'told by Home people' (HE viii. 14), Theodoret says that 
he generally lived at Laodicea (HE v. 4), and St. Jerome, who 
had known him well, calls him 'Bishop of l^aodicea in Syria’ 
(de Vir. Ill . 104). But Pelagius had succeeded George as bishop 
of the same city about the year 363 (Lequien, Or. Christ, ii. 704), 
so it seems that Apollinaris had been set up as Homoousian 
bishop in opposition to the semi-Arian line. It must have been 
about 360 that he began to be commonly known as the teacher 
of a new doctrine. The Synod of Alexandria in 302 seems to 
know and reject his ideas. It ‘confessed that the Saviour did 
not assume an inanimate or insensible body. . . . Not only 
the body but also the soul receives salvation from the Word’ 
(Athan. Tom. ad Ant. 7). But it does not mention his name. 
By the year 370 all the Orthodox Fathers speak of him as a 
heretic. St. Basil says, ‘ We have no communion with Apol¬ 
linaris ’ (Ep. cxxxi. 2, etc.). He denounces him to 'the 
Westerns’ (Ep. cdxiii. 4), and rejoices later that they have 
condemned him (Ep. cclxv. 2). This condemnation is that of 


the Roman Synod in 874 (Mansi, iil. 479). Apollinaris is not 
mentioned in any of Its ten canons, but they ars plainly drawn 
up as condemnations of his theory. Ths Synod of Antioch, held 
in 378 under Meletius, anathematizes those who 'Bay that the 
Word of God dwelled in human flesh in the place of a reasonable 
and intelligent soul' (Mansi, iii. 486). The first canon of the 
Synod of Constantinople in 381 condemns a number of heretics, 
of whom the last are the ‘ Apollinarists’; its seventh canon 
ordains that the Apollinarists shall be received back into 
communion if they retract their heresy and present u written 
declaration (Ai/3*AAos) of the true faith (Mansi, iii 658-508). 

An Boon as he hud formulated his particular doctrine and had 
begun to be opposed by other bishopB, Apollinaris gathered his 
following into a definitely organized sect. At Antioch he set up 
a certain Vitalis as anti-bishop, ‘a man distinguished by hi* 
honourable life and educated in the teaching or the Apostles, 
hut corrupted by this poison’ (Theodoret, HE v. 4). Sozomen 
says that this Vitalis had joined Apollinaris because of a quart 
with Flavian of Antioch (HE vi. 25). And there were other 
Ajxillinanst bishops throughout Syria. St. Basil writes ironi¬ 
cally of this heretical hierarchy : ‘a great mystery of godliness, 
bishops hearing empty titles without either clergy or people’ 
(Ep cclxv. 2). 

Meanwhile St Athanasius (or the other author of the two 
books against Apollinaris that bear his name) and St. Gregory of 
Nyssa had written their treatises against the heresy (Hee below). 
Apollinaris died, leaving behind him an organized Apollinarist 
Church, about the year 390 (Jerome, de Vir. III. 104). 

2. The Apollinarist heresy.—Apollinaris begun 
as a zealous defender of Homoousian ism again t 
the Arians. Sooner or later the question was 
bound to arise: How could the Logos be joined 
to a human nature? It was around this question 
that the later Nestorian and Monophysite disputes 
turned. Apollinaris 1 solution, m whieh Ins hereby 
consisted, was an attempt to save the unity of 
Christ’s Person at the expense of His human natuie. 
In this way he was a sort of forerunner of Eutyches. 
He is certain that God Himself became man in 
Christ. He is also certain that the whole Divine 
nature cannot he joined to the whole natuie of 
a man. He maintains this by the same arguments 
as were afterwards used by the Monophysite.s. 
Two perfect natures always remain two separate 
rsous; ‘two perfect beings cannot become one ’ 
lis axiom, quoted by Athanasius as one of hi* 
‘sophisms’ ( contra Apoll. i. 2), was the starting- 
point of his system. He illustrates it by various 
examples. We may not adore a man, we must 
adore God. So it would follow that Chnst must 
he both adored and not adored. Moreover, a 
perfect man is necessarily sinful, ‘where there is 
a perfect man, there is sin’ (t/>.); but Christ could 
not become sinful. And He would be neither 
really God nor really man, but a man-god (d vOpw- 
■k 60eo\), a monstrous and impossible hybrid of two 
incompatible species, like tne Minotaur, the cen¬ 
taurs, dragons, and other mythological absurdities 
(Greg. Nvss. Antir. 49). He goes on to argue that 
he would certainly not be a man, for all men 
consist essentially of three parts, body, soul, and 
spirit, whereas He would have four parts, adding 
to these His Divinity. In short, ‘ a person, being 
one, cannot be combined of two’ (ib.). He finds 
the solution of the difficulty in the application 
of a general principle of philosophy. The Neo- 
Platonic school taught that human nature is the 
composition of these three elements—a body, a 
soul that actuates and informs the body (to use 
the later mediaeval term), thus making us living 
beings, and the mind, or spirit, that makes us 
reasonable beings, which spirit is the special 
characteristic of man. 

Apollinaris thinks that the doctrine of the three 
elements of man, body, soul, and spirit ( <ru>p.a , 
tf't <xf), TTveupa or yovs), is confirmed by Scripture. 
He quotes the text: ‘Bless the Lord, O ye spirits 
and souls of the just ’ (Dn 3 M [ = Three M ]; cf. Greg. 
Nyss. Antir. 46). We are told to serve God in spirit 
and to adore Him in spirit and truth (llo l v ; A ntir. 
49); St. Paul prays that the Thessalonians may 
be sanctified in spirit, soul, and body (1 Th 6**); 
and be distinguishes the carnal (fvxtKit) from the 
spiritual (Tryev/jutTucit) man (1 Co 2“* u , cf. 3 ? 15" f -: 
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Antir. 49). Of these three elements the body and 
the soul make up the ‘natural’ (<t>vatic6t) being (the 
machine, Plato would have said), which is ruled 
and guided by the mind. 

But the guiding principle in man is changeable, 
fallible, sinful. It cannot lie so in Christ. There¬ 
fore in Christ the Divinity, the Logos, takes the 

I dace of a human mind, lie is a natural man (i.e. 
>ody and soul) guided and ruled by the Logos. 
He too, like us, consists of three parts only, and 
He is therefore really a man and not an impossible 
being of lour parts. Only one part, the most 
important, is not human but Divine. That is at 
any rate the eventual ami fully developed form of 
Apollinarism. It has been suggested (Lietzmann), 
and some answers of his opponents seem to suppose, 
that its author did not at first trouble about a subtle 
distinction bet ween soul and spirit, but simply said 
that the Logos instead of a human soul was joined 
to Christ's body. However, the sties* of contro¬ 
versy soon made him adopt the Neo-Platonic theory 
as the basis of his theology, and he arid his school 
then made so much of it that all through the Middle 
Ages the psychology of the three elements was 
associated with one name only, that of Apolhnaris. 
He thinks that he has found texts to prove his 
explanation of the hypostatic union by the ab¬ 
sence of a human soul, or, later, of a spirit in 
Christ. St. Paul, for instance, says that tne first 
Adam was made a living soul, the second a life- 
giving (therefore Divine, not human) spirit *, the 
first was carnal (\//vxlk6s), the second spiritual 
( irvevfj.aTtK6s , 1 Co 15 45_4B ; Antir. 11-12). The In¬ 
carnation is described as the assumption by the 
Logos, not of a whole man but of a physical body 
only. It is the ‘mystery that appeared in the 
llesli’ (1 Ti 3 16 ; Antir. 2), the Word was made, 
not man, hut flesh (.Jn l 14 ; Antir. 16, etc.), Christ 
assumed the form of a servant (i.e. the body), and 
was found in the (outward) habit of a man (Ph 2 7 f *; 
Antir. 20, 21). 

So in this way the Logos and the man Jesus are 
really one being. Christ was not two separate 
persons, but Divinity and manhood joined insepar¬ 
ably in one person. And we adore this person 
without making distinctions, because in Him even 
the human nature is actuated, and so made Divine, 
by the Logos that guides it. 

The contemporary orthodox Fathers who reject 
this theory are not much concerned about the truth 
or falsehood of the statement that human nature 
consists of three elements. That (juestion was 
raised again much later by the mediaeval school¬ 
men when ‘ Apollinarist ’ l(ecame a favourite name 
of abuse given by Thomists to the Scotists who 
denied that the reasonable soul is the form (forma 
substantially) of the body. But the first opponents 
of Apollinarism are offended chiefly by tne asser¬ 
tion that Christ lacked an element of complete 
human nature. They quote against it the texts 
in which He is said to be like us in everything 
except only sin (He 4 1# ), to be really and completely 
man (Jn 8 4B ; Antir. 45), and to have not only a 
soul but also a sjdrit (Lk 23"; Antir. 17, Jn Jl 88 ; 
Athan. runtra A poll. i. 15, Jn 19 80 , ii. 16). They 
also undertake to refute Apollinaris’ arguments. 
If the quotation 1 Co 15 48 proved anything in this 
question, it would follow that Adam had no spiiit 
at all (Antir. 12), and that the word ‘flesh * in Jn 
l 14 , as elsewhere, stands for the whole human nature 
(Antir. 27); and they insist on the conclusion which 
Apollinaris himself would not admit, namely, that 
if the Logos had become one of the elements of 
Christ’s human nature, the Logos too would have 
suffered and died (Antir. 30, etc.). 

3 . The Apollinarist sect.—In spite of the opposi¬ 
tion of a long list of Fathers (Athanasius, Basil, 
the two Gregorys, and many others), Apollinarism 1 


outlived its author for ninny years. He had set 
up a hierarchy all over Syria, and his sect existed 
and carried on his teaching till it seems to have 
been gradually absorbed by the far more important 
Monophysite movement. Vital is was Apollinarist 
Bishop of Antioch. We hear of one Timothy of 
Beirut, who wrote a history of the Church, and 
who ‘ had no other object in so great a work but 
to commend Apollinaris, inasmuch as from him 
and to him an endless number of letters were 
written and written back’ (Leontius Byz. c. 
Nestor, et Eutych. iii. 40, PG Ixxxvi., who pro¬ 
ceeds to point out that a man’s greatness is not to 
be measured by the size of his correspondence). A 
certain Valentinus wrote a defence of Apollinarism, 
called ‘ Against those who accuse us of saying 
that the body is of the same substance as God’ 
(adv. Fraudes A pollinaristarwn, among the works 
of Leontius Byz. PG LXXXVI. ii. 1947-1976; 
some passages from both Timothy and Valentinus 
are quoted in this treatise). It seems that the 
unknown interpolator of St. Ignatius’ letters (a 
Syrian in the beginning of the 5th cent.) was an 
Apollinarist. He twice ( Philipp. v. 2 and Philad. 
vi. 6 ) expressly denies that Christ had a human 
mind. 

Although the movement gradually disappears as 
its place is taken by Syrian Monophysitism, one 
still occasional 1 y hears of Apollinarism in the ever¬ 
growing list of heresies ; and as late as 691 the 
Qumisextuvn Synod in its first canon does not 
forget to condemn ‘ Apollinaris, leader of wicked¬ 
ness, who impiously declared that the Lord did 
not assume a body endowed with both soul and 
mind’ (Mansi, Collection 1759-1798, xi. 936). 

4 . Writings of Apollinaris.—There is the most 
complete agreement among his contemporaries 
that Apollinaris was a learned as well as a very 
prolific writer. St. Jerome says that he had 
written * countless volumes about Holy Scripture,’ 
and that his thirty books against Porphyrius were 
greatly esteemed (de Vir. III. 104). Philostorgius 
tells us that his arguments against Porphyrius 
were superior to those of Eusebius (HE viii. 14). 
St. Basil says that ‘ as he had great facility in 
writing on any subject, he filled the world with his 
books Y (Ep. cclxiii. 4). Sozomen gives a long list 
of his poems, and mentions a work ‘Concerning 
Truth’ ('T -trip dXrjOdas), an apology against Julian 
and the Gre**k philosophers, in which ‘he shewed 
their errors concerning God without using texts 
from Scripture* (HE v. 18). We hear also of a 
refutation of Eunomius (de Vir. III. 120 ; Philost. 
HE viii. 12 ) and of a book against Marcellus of 
Ancyra (de Vir. III. 86 ). Epiphanius, too, writes 
with great appreciation of his learning and talents 
(Hcer. in. ii. 24). 

Of all these works scarcely anything is left. Of 
the poetic versions of the Bible written either by 
him or by his father, one volume remains, the 
Paraphrase of the Psalms (PG xxxiii. 1313-1538; 
it includes the 151st Psalm). It cannot be de¬ 
scribed as a success. A version of the OT in 
hexameters, into which the author has crowded 
every possible reminiscence, allusion, and idiom 
from the pagan classics, must obviously lose all 
the feeling and quality of the Bible without be¬ 
coming more than a very feeble imitation of the 
real classics. So it is not wonderful that after 
Julian’s death, as soon as Christians were allowed 
to return to the real thing, Apollinaris’ substitutes 
were soon forgotten. Socrates says that in his 
time these Biblical poems had ‘ disappeared as 
completely as if they had never been w'ritten ’ 
(HE iii. 10). 

There is, however, a constant tradition that 
after the death of Apollinaris his followers pub¬ 
lished their master’s works under the names of 
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orthodox Fathers. Leontius of Byzantium (or 
whoever the real author of the treatise ‘ Against 
the Frauds of the Apollinarists ’ was) begins his 
work by saying : ‘ Koine of the followers of Apol- 
liuaris, or Lutyehes, or Dioseor, in order to con¬ 
firm their lieiesy, have ascribed \iirpypa\fev) certain 
works of Apollinaris to Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
or Athanasius, 01 Julius, in order to deceive the 
simple’; and the whole of this little work is a 
compilation of texts which the author thinks to be 
eases in point. Its full ti: le is, ‘ Against those wdio 
otter us certain works of Apollinans, having falsely 
inscribed them with the names of holy Fathers.’ 

So one of the chief problems concerning Apol- 
linaris has always been the discovery of any of his 
writings which may be hidden under other names. 
In the case of some such woi ks the matter may be 
said to be now definitely settled. Leontius (f.r ) 
bad already declared that the little treatise called 
The Partial Faith (ij sard. pfpos wLari%) among the 
works of Gregory Thaumaturgus (the text is pub¬ 
lished by Diuscke and Lietzmann ; see below) was 
written by Apolhuaris; this is now admitted by 
every one. ()tbei works also commonly acknow¬ 
ledged to be by him are : psoudo-Atliunasius, Of 
the Incarnation of the Won/ of God (IIcpl tt)s 
aapKUHjfun rov deov \6yov, Draseke, pp. 341-343); 
pseudo-Julius of Home's Letters to Dionysius of 
Alexandria (ih. 348-351), and, very probably at 
least, the tract, Of the union in Christ of the body 
to the Divinity (Ilepl rv}j iv Xptcmp evSrrjro^ rov 
Ouip-aroi irpdi rr/v Otdryjra, ih. 343-347), also under 
the name of Julius. Lastly, there are fragments 
of Apollinaris* writings in various Greek Catena* 
(ef. Krumbacher, Huznnl. Litteratnr, Munich, 
181)7, i>p. 200, 211) and in the quotations from him 
made liy his adversaries (Athanasius, Gregory Naz. 
and Gregory Nyss.). Draseke (Apoll. o. Laod.) 
proposes to attribute to him a large numlier of 
other writings, all pseudo-Justin, including the 
Cohortatio ad yelites, which he thinks to he Apol- 
linaris’ book ‘Concerning Truth’; the third and 
fourth books of St. Basil against Punanuus (which 
would then l»e bis work against Eunomius men¬ 
tioned by Jerome and Pliilostorgius); the first throe 
dialogues of Theodoret of Cyrrhus on the Trinity ; 
some sermons of Gregory Thaumaturgus ; pseudo- 
Athanasius’ Dialogues on the Holy Trinity ; as w ell 
as almost any more or less contemporary anonymous 
works, including even the poem Christ Suffering 
(X/jkttAs ird< rxwv, ef. JPTh, 1884, pp. 657-704), which 
is really a mystery play of the lltli or 12 th cent. 
(Krumbacher, Byzant. Litt. pp. 74G-749). These 
identifications are now generally considered to 
have been premature and mistaken (Bardenhewer, 
Patrologie , 1894, pp. 224-225; Kruger in PEE 8 , 
art. ‘ A poll. v. Laod.’; Harn&ck, Lehrb. der Dog- 
menge.seh ., 1895, pp. 309-321). Lietzmann ( Apoll . 
Laod. ) suggests a more reasonable list. 

I.ITkha ri kk - The lir^t sources tor a knowledge of Apol- 
linaris' life and ideas are, after the fragments of his own works, 
those of his earliest, opponents These are Athanasius (but 
there is some doubt about the authorship), Twn book* concern - 
ing the Incarnation of our Loni Jesus Christ against Apol- 
linaris (Ilrpt cmp*uj<reuj< roe icvpiov r/fxotv ‘Irjoov Xpurrov Kara 
‘AiroAAteaptoi/, I'd xxvi. 1091-1166); Gregory of Nyssa, 
A Demo of the things said f»t A pollinanx ('AvTippgTiic'os trpb? 
tA tou ’ AnoAAivapiov, PG xlv 1123 12(59) and his Letter to 
Theophilus of Alexandria (ib. 1209-1277) Theodore of Mop- 
suestia wrote a work against Apollinaris, of which fragments 
remain (PG lx. 99’1-loiM) All these contain quotations from 
his own works. Gregoiy of Nazianzus speaks of him and of 
his heresy in several letters (ci. and cii., to Cledonius , PG 
xwvii 176-201, and ccii., to Xectarius of Constantinople, ih, 
829 .133) St. Basil's letters (PG xxxii.) also contain many 
referem es, and Leontius of Byzantium in the beginning of 
the 7lh cent, (or another writer of that tune , the authorship 
is doubtful) wrote the treatise. Against the Frauds of the Apol- 
linarusts (PG h\wi 1947 1976). 

Modkkx hit eh i rrHK: C. P. Caspari.Aife undntue. Quellen, 
etc. (Christiamu, 1879, pp. 65-146); A. Ludwich, AmUinari i 
metaphrasis psalmorum, 1-11] (Konigsberg, 1880); J. Draseke, 
AjMillinarios vim Laodieea, sein Leben und seine Sehriften, 


Appendix : Apollmarii Laod. qua superrunt dogmatica (Leip¬ 
zig, 1892, m Ueblmrdt and Harnack's Texts u. Untersurhungen) ; 
‘ Des Apoll. v. Laod. Sohnft wider Bunomios’ (Xtschr fur 
Kirchengesch., 1889, 22-61), ‘Apoll. v. Laod.: Dialoge uher 
die h. Dreieinigkeit' (SK, 1890, 137-171); G. Voism, L’Apol- 
linarisme (Louvain, 1901); H. Lietzmann, ‘ Apollinans von 
Laodicea und seine Schule,' TU i (Tubingen, 1904, part ii. is 
not let [19081 published); J. >F. Bethune-Baker, Introd. to 
Early Hist, of Christ. Doctrine ( London, 1903), p. 239 ff. 

Adiuan Foktesouk. 

APOLLO.— See next art. and Greek Religion. 

APOLLON IA (' Kir oWibvia). — In the case of 
Aphiodite it was only by lare exception tliat her 
festivals bore a special name (see art. Aphro- 
disja), but festivals in honour of Apollo were, as a 
rule, knowm by special appellations. ‘ Apol Ionia,’ 
as the actual title of such festivals, seems, in fact, 
to be confined to the following instances:—( 1 ) At 
Delos, where the inscriptions speak of tA A 77 X 10 sal 
'AiroWtXem, and often 'AvoWuvia alone.* This was 
probably a double name for a complex festival, the 
famous Delian festival spoken of by Thucydides, 
iii. 104 (see Farne.ll, Cults , iv. 290). (2) At Mymlus 

(Dittenhergei, Sylloge. Jnsrriptitmum grtec.arum *, 
677). (3) At Miletus (ib. 627). (4) At Fpidaurus 

(ib. 690). (5) At Iherapolis m Asia Minor (Gr. 

Inscr. in Brit. Mils. 615; see Nilsson, Grierhisehe 
Fesfe , p. 179 n.). The use of the word ’AiroWdma 
by Dio Cass, of the festival of Apollo in Home 
docs not fall to be considered here.t 

Apart from the above examples, festivals in 
honour of Apollo bore special names, all of which 
seem to have had ongmally no connexion w'ith 
him, hut to have refeience to primitive, and per 
haps to some extent pre-Ilellenic, usages wdiich 
only later were brought into ielation with Apollo, 
who came into Hellas with the Hellenic tribes 
fiom the North (< i J. K. Harrison, Proleg. to Gr. 
Ri figion , n. 30 ; Fai null, op. nit. 99 11 .). The cult and 
ritual of Apollo is throughout a blend of primitive 
and advanced ideas and practice ; ‘ being certainly 
the brightest creation of polytheism, he is also the 
most complex ; so many aspects of the people’s life 
and progress being reflected m biscuit . . . and in 
reviewing his cults one is surveying the career of a 
people in its transition from the lower barbarism 
into the highest social and intellectual life’ (Far- 
nell, op. eit. 98). It is not intended here to go 
into the details of the various festivals of Apollo, 
but to point out the features of significance. 

Festivals in honour of Apollo belonged to the 
spring, summer, or autumn season; none is 
known to have fallen actually in the w r inter 
season. Certain days of the month were sacred to 
him—the first, seventh, fourteenth, and twentieth ; 
especially sacred was the seventh, which was re¬ 
garded as his birthday, and on that date most of 
his great festivals began.J The Epiphany, or the 
day of Apollo’s corning, was celebrated by certain 
States, usually in the spring, or early summer, e.g. 
in the Daphnephoria, a spring-festival in Buiotia 
(Pans. ix. 10. 4, witli Frazer’s note) celebrated 
every eighth year, or, as the Greeks expressed it, 

* BCH , 1879, p. 379 : AaoSdp.eiav savrjiftopijtrairav AijAia mat 
’AiroAAiui/ia ’AtrdAAiuvi ‘ApWpifii AtjtoZ (date, 2nd cent. B.C.); ib. 
1888, pp. 105-121, lists of oi xoprrrovvTer tif 'AiroWwvia from 286 
to 171 B.C. Dittenb. Syll 209 : avayoptvtrai rov itpoKgpvKa iv 
r«2 Btarpot roU ’ATroAAumoic—to which formula the inscr. BCU , 
1878, p. &32, adds the wordB : orav of yopoi tJ»v naiSuv aywvi- 

£iovrai. 

f Dio Cass, xlvii. 18: *ai <rvv«| 3mv yap iv r/; avrg yp*p<f eai 
tA ‘AjroAAoj»<«ia ylyvttrdai ; ib. xjviii. 13iv rjj r<*»v ’AiroAAu»i<«tu»v 
’anroSpopitf. 

t Aesch. Sept. 800 : rac I' ipsipat b aepv'oK 'K/35op.ay«r*jc | 
’Ava^ 'AirdAAutv «tArr’. Hesiod, Op. 770: irpwTOv «vtj rtrpat r« 
xai fpSduVi itpbv foap, | rf yap r Air8AAwva ypvaaopa yctVaro 
Aiyrco. Of. Herod, vi. 67 (at Sparta). At Delphi, the 7th of 
Busios, his birthday. At Delos and Athens, the 7th of Tharge- 
lion. At Mykonos, a sacrifice on the 7th of Ilekatonibaion. 
Attic P.yanopsia on the 7th of Pyanepsion. Seven a sacred 
numlxT in connexion with a festival of Apollo at Sicyon (I’auB. 
ii. 7. 7). ' No satisfactory explanation, astronomical or other, 
has been suggested for these facts' (Earnell, pp. eit. 269). 
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every ninth year. At Delphi there was a feast on 
his birthday on the 7th of Busios, the first spring- 
month, ana this seems to have been identical with 
the Thcophania (Herod, i. 61; Plut. Qucest. Grcec. 
9, p. 292 F; BCH, 1896, p. 11). 

The more purelv agrarian festivals may be dis¬ 
tinguished from tnoBe in wldch the artistic char¬ 
acter is more prominent. The former are festivals 
of first-fruits, or harvest - festivals, presenting 
many analogies to the peasant festivals of other 
lands. Examples of this type are the Kameia of 
Laconia, falling on the 7tli of the month Karneios 
=Attic Metageitnion (Aug.), and the Hyakinthia 
celebrated in May-June at Sparta (Paus. iii. 19. 3 ; 
Wide, Lalconische Kulte [Leipzig, 1893], 289 11’. ; 
Xen. Hell. iv. 5. 11).* Above all, the Thargelia 
of Athens, falling in the latter end of May, is a 
harvest-festival, for at that date in Greece the first 
cereals and fruits are ripe.t The Thargelia is a 
combination of a primitive harvest-festival with a 
rite of purification (the curious ceremony of the 
PharmaKOs) which may have belonged originally 
to the Earth-goddesses and was afterwards ajipro- 
priated to Apollo. The Attic Py anopsia or Pya- 
nensia, the only recorded Apolline festival that 
fell in late autumn, was also an agrarian festival 
—a thanksgiving service for the later cereals and 
fruits (Farnell, op. cit. 286). 

The festivals held at Delos belong to a higher 
order, being closely connected with art and poetry, 
although here also the agrarian or primitive ele¬ 
ment enters (Paus. i. 31. 2 ). So also the great 
Pythian festival held at Delphi on the 7th of the 
month Bukatios, the second summer month of the 
Delphian calendar (CJA ii. 545), may have been 
originallj' a harvest-festival; but if so, in historical 
times it" is entirely identified with the higher 
aspects of Greek culture, and, moreover, the athletic 
side of that culture did not predominate at the 
Pythia, as it did at the Olympian festival, over the 
artistic and intellectual. 

'The earliest competitions were musical and poetical, tragic 
recitations being subsequently added. . . . Prizes were awarded 
not only to Die poets and musicians, but even to painters ; and, 
in fact, the Pvthia may be regarded as the prototype of the art- 
exhibitions of modern'Europe, for in this festival alone we hear 
of the famous artists exhibiting their works and competing. 
The great, Delphic celebration then was pre-eminently the con¬ 
secration of the highest life of Hellas to Apollo; a detailed 
account, of it would form a special chapter 111 the history of 
Greek music' (Parnell, op. cit. 292). 

Other festivals of Apollo held at Delphi, though 
less brilliant, are of great importance to the student 
of Apollme ritual. The festival of the god’s Epi¬ 
phany in early spring has already been mentioned. 
To this should be added the Theoxenia, in which 
the newly-arrived god extended his hospitality to 
the other deities, especially to Dionysos, as appears 
iiorn one of the lately discovered Delphic hymns, 
in which Dionysos is invoked ‘ in these holy hours 
of spring,’ and entreated to show this hymn to the 
brother - god in the yearly Theoxenia.% This 
festivity, therefore, included poetic competitions; 
it included also a sort of vegetable show, for a prize 
was given to him who exhibited the finest leek 
(Athen. 372 A : 6 $ hv KOfilay yrjdvWlda peylcrryv t-q 
Aijtoi, \afiftaveip poipav dirb rrjs rpair^ijs). Finally, 
we must notice the festival called the Stepteria , a 
feast of purification which is described by Plutarch 
(293 C, 418 A, 1136 B; cf. ./Elian, Far. Hist. iii. 1 ), 
as in part a holy drama enacting the death of 
Python and the subsequent flight of Apollo to 

* For details of these festivals, consult Farnell, op. oit. 269 ff., 
or the handbooks of Antiquities. In the Hyakinthia we have a 
combination of an older and a more recent religious rite (Farn. 
op. dt. 127). 

t For the Thargelia see Farnell, op. cit. 267 the most com- 

? lex and the most important for the study of Greek religion*). 

rested at length by Miss Harrison, Proleg. to Gr. Pel. 77; the 
PhannakoR element, on p. DOff. (See art. Scapkqoat). 

1 Plut. 567 F. Ptoan to Dionysos discovered at Delphi, BCH, 
1895, p. 400, 11. 110-112: fitlftt 1 6' iy £«taoic ernoit 0«a>v 
yivn avvaifUf) tov&' vpvov. Of. Paus. vii. 27. 4. 
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Tempe, where he is purified, and whence he returns 
in triumph with the sacred laurel. The following 
is the outline of the ritual (*no recorded religious 
service is so characteristically Hellenic, and per¬ 
haps none so fascinating,’ Farnell, on. cit. 293):—On 
a certain day in spring, a noble Delphian boy went 
with a band of boys of the best family, un der the 
escort of sacred women with torches, in complete 
silence to a cabin built near the Pythian temple 
in the form of a royal palace, in which the Python 
was supposed to be lurking. They set fire to the 
cabin, overturned the table, and tied without look¬ 
ing backwards through the temple-doors. Then 
the boy feigned to go into exile; afterwards they 
all went together to Tempe, where they were 
purified at an altar, and, having plucked the sacred 
laurel and crowned themselves with its leaves, 
returned home along the sacred Pythian way, and 
in a village near Larissa, called Deipnias, the boy- 
leader partook of a solemn meal of a sacramental 
nature. They then returned in triumph to Delphi, 
to the music of flutes, and the sacred laurel they 
brought served to fashion the crowns for the 
Pythian victors (see Farnell, op. cit. 293 ff.). This 
festival is closely connected with the cathartic or 
purificatory function of Apollo, a function which 
nowhere received fuller public recognition than at 
Athens, especially in connexion with homicide. 
Such cathartic ceremonies were, however, pro¬ 
bably a late development of Apolline ritual. 

W. J. Woodhouse. 

APOLLONIUS OF TYANA in Cappadocia is 
in several respects a notable figure in the history 
of religion. Apart from the fact that he was a 
religious reformer of no little fame, he gave rise, as 
early as the time of Eusebius of Caesarea, to a con¬ 
troversy which lias continued almost down to the 
present day. The details of his life are to be found 
in a work by Philostratus the elder (3rd cent.), 
which was written at the request of Julia Domna 
(f 217), ‘ the patroness of every art, and the friend 
of every man of genius’ (Oibbon). Septimius 
Severus was a passionate student of magic and 
divination, and had chosen Julia Domna as his 
second wife on account of her ‘royal nativity.’* 
Philostratus’ patroness, who was also a collector 
of books, had been made acquainted with some 
memoirs by Apollonius’ disciple, Damis the As- 
syrian.f These were not well written, and Pliilo- 
stratus was requested to copy them, improve the 
style, and in fact to compile as complete a biog¬ 
raphy as possible. He tells us himself that several 
‘ Lives’ of Apollonius were in existence, and that 
to some of them—those of Maximus of JEgvo and 
Ma^ragenes—he had access. lie also used letters 
of Apollonius.£ Moreover, he himself travelled 
into most parts of the known world, and every¬ 
where heard the ‘ inspired sayings ’ of Apollonius. 
The biography, however, which Philostratus com¬ 
posed is of a romantic character^ It is clear that 
the story of Apollonius, though much of it may 
be regarded as more or less true, has been greatly 
embellished. Many of the embellishments are of 

* Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Bury’s ed. 
vol. i. l>. 126. 

t Philoatr. i. 3. * Damis the Assyrian ’ has been regarded as 

purely a literary device ; so F. C. Baur and Ed. Zeller. But 
although his character seems to have been intentionally drawn 
in such a way as to illustrate the moral and intellectual superi¬ 
ority of his master, there is no roason to doubt his existence. 
lloBwell, with whom he has been compared, has made his own 
character appear somewhat unnatural. Apollonius and Damis 
have also been compared with Don Quixote and Sanuho Panza. 
Bee A. IWville, p. 62; G. R. S. Mead, p. 112. 

1 The so-called ‘ Letters of Apollonius’ which have comedown 
to us are generally regarded as spurious. See Hercher, in Epis- 
tolographi Greed, Paris, 1873. 

§ It has been described as a ' Tendenzroman ’ or ‘ Marelien- 
buch.’ F. Ueberweg (Hist, of Philoi. } London, 1875, vol. i. p. 
233) speaks of it as a ‘ philosophico-religious romance.’ Julius 
Jessen thinks the work was composed with the help of a Greek 
romance. Bee also liohde, pp. 438-442. 
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such a nature as to suggest that they were made 
to suit the taste of Julia Domna, u Iiich was, of 
course, well known to l'hilostiatus. llosides this, 
the eoni])iler of the biography, in the manner of 
ancient writers, has added in the text many notes 
or glosses oi his own without, distinguishing them 
from the information derived from his original 
sources. Like Thucydides, too, he has composed 
a number of speeches and put them in the mouth 
of his hero ; and it has been noted by F. C. Baur 
and others that the Babylon of Apollonius is 
identical with that of Herodotus.* 

Apollonius, whoso parents seem to ha\o boon wealthy, was 
born about n.c 4. The cnuritn people said he was a sou of 
ZeusJ hut he called himself J the son of Apollonius. At an 
eurl\ aite he displaxcd a wonderful memory and great power 
of application, lie was also very beautiful \\ hen he was 14, 
his father Look him to Tarsus to study rhetone with Euthy- 
domuH. But the boy thought the people of Tarsus frivolous, 
and soon afterwards retired to .Kg.e, where he conversed 
with the dumpies of the great j>hilo.so])|iers in the temple of 
Asklepios. At Ifl he heeame tin enthiiMiastie disciple of Pvtha- 

f oras, and determined to follow' his stnetest teaching (l. 7) 
Ie pave up eating meat, regal ding onlx productions of the 
earth as pure, refused to (ouch wme, went, barefoot, let his 
hail grow long, and wore onl\ linen 8 At this period he spent 
much of his time m the temple of Asklepios, and was allowed to 
see the cures which w cic wrought there (i 8). We are told that 
through him the temple heeame a Lyceum and Academy. When 
of age, he returned to Tyana Here, his faLher having died, he 
gave his brother, who was a spendthrift, half his own inherit¬ 
ance, and set to work to reform him. lie then distributed the 
rest, of his inheritance among those of his relatives who needed 
money, || and foi his own part determined never to marry 
(i. 13) Ah a diHoiple of Pythagoras, he then observed the five 
yeara’ silence, spending the tune partly in Puntphyha and partlx 
in Cilicia, and making himself understood bx signs or, when 
neeessarx, by writing. These years were dexoted to study and 
observation (i 14 f.) Afterwards he went to Antioch, where 
he iisded various temples and suggested reforms in religious 
practices(i III) 

Apollonius now decided to go to the East,, particularly to 
India When he reached Nineveh, he met Damis, who thence¬ 
forward became his devoted disciple and companion. Dam is 
told him that, he knew the languages of the countries in which 
they proposed to travel, hut Apollonius replied that he knew 
all tongues, because he could read men’s thoughts (i. 18) li In 
Babylon he seems to have met the Magi, lie also met, and 
was entertained by, the king, Bardanes, hut refused to take 
part with him in a sacnlioe involving the shedding of blood, 
or to go to Du* chase with him regarding the sport, as cruel to 
animals (i 125-38). After visiting the surrounding cities (i 30), 
thex made for the Indian frontier, and seem to have entered 
India by the Kh.vber Pass (n. G) A guide having conducted 
them to Taxila (ALtock, li till), Apollonius was entertained by 
king Phraotes, w'ho afterwards gave him a letter to larchas, 
the eldest, of tlie wise men (n. 40). Crossing the tributaries of 
the Indus (u 43) to the valley of the Ganges (in. li), they at 
length reached the goal of their Journey, the castle or monastery 
of the xxise men (ni 10) Apollonius was conducted alone bv a 
niessengc) to the castle (ni 10) Here he was allowed to ask am 
questions he pleased ** A messenger was then sent to unite 
Dainis to attend ah well (m. 34), Apollonius, during his sta), be¬ 
sides learning many secrets from these Brail mans or ftuddhiatH,tf 


* Again, several gaps have been detected in his story (the first, 
after lilt l eh. IS , another of about twentx years from A.n. 72). 

f We are also told that before his birth, Proteus, the Egyptian 
god, announced to his mother that the child she would heai 
would be an incarnation of himself. It is said that he w r as horn 
in a meadow, and that a chorus of swans sang in unison to 
celebrate the event (i. 4 f ) 

J We are told later (vm. 24) that in Greece Apollonius’ dis¬ 
ciples called themselves Apollomans. 

§ He refused, that is to saj, to wear clothes made from living 
creatures 

|| So PlnlostratuB tells us here Whenever Apollonius visited 
a temple, he w r as no doubt trented as a guest. But he must, 
have required money for his trax'els, and there are indications 
elsewhere in Phi lost, ratus’ story that Apollonius must have kept 
buck part of his inheritance ; so Trcdwell, p. 49. 

«! This is clearly what Apollonius means. When we arc told 
(l. 20) that lie knew the language of annuals, the idea is the 
same. We are told elsewhere that he sometimes made use of an 
interpreter. See Max Wundt, p. 320f. ; G. It. S. Mead, p. 112. 

** In reply to the question, what the wise men thought of 
themselves, larchas said ‘gods,* and explained, ‘because we 
are good men ’(iii. 18). 

ft When Apollonius said that they were ‘on the earth, and 
yet not, on it,' it is clear that the words are to be interpreted 
spiritually (ho Max W'undt, p. 313 ; G. It. S. Mead, p. 86). But, 
on the strength of this, Damis explains that they were able to 
float at a height, of two cubits above the ground ; and A. P. 
Sinnett thinks they were able to ‘ elevate ’ themBelves in a 
modern spiritualistic sense. For parallels of such levitation 
see Rohde, p 180, n. 1; Gray, in AJTh , vli. 309. 


was allowed to witness certain cures. larchas touched a cripple 
and healed him ; he also restored sight to a blind man, and the 
use of his hand to a paralytic (iii. 39) * They made the home¬ 
ward journey partly hx' ship, going from the Indus to the mouth 
of the Euphrates (in. 52-58). Then, by way of Babylon, Nineveh, 
Antioch, Sclcucia, and Cyprus, they came to Ionia (m. 68). 
Visiting Ephesus, Apollonius warned the inhabitants of an ap¬ 
proaching plague. They disregarded his warning, and he retired 
to Smyrna (iv. 1-5). When the plague came, ambassadors were 
sent to him to implore his help. He returned to Ephesus and 
calmed the inhabitants, t The) next visited Pergamus, where 
Apollonius cured diseases (iv. 11), Troy, Lesbos (iv. 13), and 
eventually sailed for Athens. J We next find them in Corinth 
(iv. 25).§ ' When at length they came to Rome, all Apollonius’ 
companions but eight fled In Romo the reformer was very out¬ 
spoken Moreover, a distemper broke out to which Nero became 
a victim The people prayed for liis recovery, and Apollonius 
is reported to have Baid that ‘ the gods were to be forgiven if 
the)- took pleasure in the company of buffoons and jesters ’ 
(iv. 44). Tigcllinus had him arrested on a charge of high 
treason. But he wrb impressed by his conversation, and, tak¬ 
ing him for a god, released him. While Apollonius waB at 
Rome, a girl of consular family, who had ‘seemingly died,’ was 
earned out to burial. ApolloniuH touched her, and ‘ wakened 
her from that death with which she seemed to be overcome’ 
(iv. 45) II lie left the city when Nero published an edict, ex¬ 
cluding philosophers from Rome (iv. 47). He now went to 
Spain, landing at Gades (Cadiz) After staying here a short 
tune (iv 47), he went to Africa, and thence by sea to Sicily, 
where he visited the principal cities and temples (v. 11-14). 
Returning to Greece (v. 18), he sailed from Pirious for Chios 
(v. 21), and then went b) way of Rhodes to Alexandria, when 
the people looked upon him os a god (v. 24) Going up the 
Nile as tar as Ethiopia, he visited certain gymnosophists or 
ascetics (vi 1-27). lie next returned to Alexandria (vi. 28), and 
Titus, having been declared emperor, requested him to colder 
with and advise him at Tarsus (vi. 29-34) After this he seems 
to have returned to Egypt. We thon find him crossing from 
Egypt to Greece, taking ship at Corinth, and sailing bv wax of 
Sicily to Puteoh. Thence he Journeyed to Rome, foreknowing 
that the Emperor Domitiaii had decided to have him arrested 
(vii. 10 16). The I’m tonal! prefect AClian interviewed him 
prnatel) , and warned him of the charges that, would he made 
against, him (vn. 13), one of which was that he had allowed the 
tcoplc to call him a god. He was put in prison (vii. 22), and 
ater the Emperor ordeied his hair to be cut off (vn. 3J).*“ 
Iicloie he went to uinlu his defence before the Emperor, 
Apollonius sent Dunns to Puteoh : there, after he had made 
the defence, he was to come to him and another friend Demetrius 
(vu. 41) The Kmpiror, after healing Apollonius’ replies to his 
questions, acquitted him, hut. hade him remain to converse with 
himpnvalelx.lt Latei lie returned to Greece (vn. 16), where 

* In a letter of farewell to larchas, Apollonius says: * § I will 
continue to enjoy your conx'crsation as if still with you, if 1 
have not dmnk of the cup of Tantalus in vam ’ A P. Sinnett 
(p. 18) thinks of telepathy; G. R. 8. Mead (p 8S) sa)s it is 
evident, that the ‘cup of Tantalus’ is identical with the ‘wis¬ 
dom’ which has been imparted to Apollonius,’and is once more 
to he brought back by him to the memor) of the Greeks. 

t Philostr. iv. 10. We are told that Apollonius transported 
himself thither at once, and that he told the people to stone an 
old man with a bad Hquint. who was begging When they had 
done this, the) found in place of the old beggar a large dog. 

I Here, we are told, Apollonius east a demon out of a young 
man, and as it went forth it overthrew’ a statue (iv. 20) 

§ Here, w r e are told, Apollonius exorcized a demon, an tmpusa 
or a lamia, w r ho in the form of a fair maiden had captivated one 
of his pupils, Memppus. Of. Keats, ‘Lamia’; and Burton, 
Anatomy of Melancholy. 

I Philostratus evidently thinks that slic was not dead. Apol¬ 
lonius Heems to have awakened her out of a catalejwv or hypnotic 
sleep. On this see Joseph Lapponi, Hypnotism and Spiritism, 
London, 1907. J M Robertson ( Christianity and Mythology, 
London, 1900)derives the story of the awakening of Lhe daughtei 
of Jairus hi Mt. I) 1 **" from this episode in Philostratus. But, 
in spile ot the resemblance, there is no reason to see any 
direct connexion between t he two events (so Erwin Rohde, p 3G8, 
n. 5). F. G. Baur and Albert lt6ville think that the story in 
Philostratus wus modelled on that of the raising of the young 
man at Nain oi of the daughter of Jairus If, however, the 
story was borrowed, the model, as Julius Jessen suggests 
(p. 18 f.), is no doubt to be found in Aselepiades (Pliny, UN 
xxvi. 3, 8) 

■[ Here he met Vespasian (v. 27), and is said to have hinted to 
him that the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus had been burned 
down at Rome. That is to say, he Haw the lire as a clairvoyant- 
Swedenborg is said, when in Gottenliurg, to have seen clairvoy¬ 
ant!)' a lire in Stockholm by which his own home was threatened 
(see Joseph Lapponi, IJyjmotism anti Spiritism, p. 142 f.). 
Psychologically, Sweden borg’b vision is more intelligible. 

** F. (J. Baur fancifully compares the sufferings of Apollonius 
with the Passion of Jesus, and the conductor his rival Euphrates 
with that of Judas Iscariot. 

tt We are told that he did not stay, but shortly afterwards 
disappeared suddenly. This was before noon; in the after¬ 
noon he appeared to DamiH and Demetrius at Puteoli (viii. 10). 
Pythagoras also is said to have had the power of suddenly dis¬ 
appearing (Bee iamblichus. Pit. Pyth. ch. 217 ; Max Wundt, 
p. 821). It has been claimed that the same kind of phenomenon 
has been noted in modern times (as recently as in 1901). See 
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he stayed two years (viii. 24). Here he insisted on visiting the 
cave of Trophomus* at Lchadea in Hneotia, forcing his way 
In (viii. 10). Having returned to Ephesus, while he was in the 
middle of a discourse there, he saw and announced the death 
of Domitian.f He disappeared altogether at the end of the 
reign of Nerva, having purposely sent Damis away to Rome 
(viii. 28)4 At what age he died is uncertain. It has been put 
at 80, 00, or 100. 

There is no valid reason for questioning the his¬ 
torical existence of Apollonius. His character on 
the whole is quite intelligible; his teaching is 
clear and consistent. He was a Neo-Pythagorean 
religious reformer, a vegetarian, an ascetic, and a 
student of medicine ; and in his creed, a worship¬ 
per of Helios, a universalist and humanitarian. § 
We need not doubt that lie was able to cure cer¬ 
tain diseases; and it is possible that, consciously 
or unconsciously, he made uso of telepathy ; || but 
whether he travelled quite as much as Philostratus 
represents him to have done is open to question. 
Nor is there any reason to doubt that he was an 
author. The works attributed to him, besides 
Letters, are Initiations and Sacrifices, a Testament , 
Oracles , a Life of Pythagoras , a Hymn to Memory, 
and Divination by the Stars. 

The pupil of a disciple of Apollonius is satirized 
by Lucian ; and Apollonius himself is ranked by 
Apuleius with Moses and Zoroaster. Dio Cassius, 
who was also patronized by Julia Domna, tells us 
in his History (lxxvii. 18) that Caracalla (211-210) 
erected a chapel or monument to his memory ; and 
Lampridius {Life of Alexander Sever us, xxix.) says 
that Alexander Severus included Apollonius, with 
Christ, Abraham, and Orpheus, amongst his house¬ 
hold gods. \\ e learn from Vopiscus ( Life of Aure¬ 
lia n, xxiv.) that, when Aurelian (270-275) was 
besieging Tyana, Apollonius appeared to him, 
whereupon the Kmperor vowed him a temple. 
Porphyry arid Iamhlichus mention him as one ol 
then authorities for the * Life ’ of Pythagoras. A 
more famous reference to him is that of Hierocles 
(Disclimits Phi/alethes , c. 305), proconsul of Bi- 
tliynia under Diocletian ; in criticizing the claims 
of the Christians, he cited the wonders of Apol¬ 
lonius in order to show that ‘ miracles ’ were not 
the peculiar property of Christ ianity. Eusebius of 
Cicsarea replied to him in a treatise, contra Hicro- 
elem. Laetantius also (c. 315) attacked Hierocles. 
Later, however, Jerome and Augustine speak 
highly ol Apollonius’ character at least, and 
Sidonius Apollinaris says that ‘ perchance no his¬ 
torian will find in ancient, times a philosophei 
whose life is equal to that of Apollonius.’ Aninii- 
anus Mareellinus and Ennapius also eulogize him. 

llieiocles contrasted the miracles of Apollonius 
with those of Jesus. Later writers have contended 
that Apollonius was invented as a pagan rival of 
Christ.H This is the view of F. C. Baur and Albert 

Joseph Lapponi, Hypnotism and Spiritism, p. 131 f. A. I’. 
Kmnett thinks it not impossible for ApolloniUH to have made 
himself invisible. He would then have neon able ‘immediately 
afterwards to levitate himself and pass out, over the heads of 
the people assembled, from such u building as a Roman court, 
open to the air, no doubt, in many directions ’ (p. 26 f cf. p. 18). 
The truth is, no doubt, that this is one of the touches introduced 
to Huit the taste of Julia Domna. 

* F. O. Baur compares this with the descent of Christ to 
llell. 

t The story is also told by Dio Cassius (Ixvii. 18). Joseph 
Lapponi (Hypnotism and Spiritism, p. 138) refers to this as one 
of the early instances of clairvo\ ance or telepathy. 

f We are told that subsequently he appeared in a vision to 
a young man, and convinced him of the truth of immortality. 

§ lie protested against gladiatorial shows, and against, every 
form of cruelty to animals The slaves of his companions he 
regarded as part of his philosophic community (iv. 34). Cf. 
Jean Rdville, p. 212 f. 

|| There seems to be sufficient evidence for cures of a like- 
nature in modern tunes (see Albert B. Olaton, Mind rower, 
London, 1008, p. 108). 

In the 15th cent. Apollonius was denounced as a detestable 
magician. In 1680, Charles Blount published, with a polemical 
purpose, a translation of part of Philostratus’ work, with notes 
which have been attributed to Lord Herbert of Chorbury. 
Voltaire and others made a similar use of Apollonius. 


R 6 ville, who find a number of more or less fanciful 
parallels between the story of the Gospels * and 
that of Philostratus ; only they think that the 
latter was written not, as earlier critics supposed, 
in a hostile sense, hut in the spirit of the religious 
syncretism of the age. More recent critics, how¬ 
ever, have rightly maintained that there is no 
trace of any direct connexion between the two 
stories. In Philostratus the whole narrative hears 
a Greek stamp ; f and his model for the life of 
Apollonius, if lie had one, was Pythagoias.J As 
Julius Jesson further points out (p. 12), if Philo¬ 
stratus’ work had had a polemical purpose, certain 
important miracles of healing would have been 
ascribed to Apollonius rather than to the Indians. 
Nor is it remaikahle that two religious retonners 
should have lived about the same time and have 
had somewhat, similar experiences (cf. Ed. Baltzer, 
p. 388). It should be mentioned, in conclusion, 
that the newest view about Apollonius is that he 
was a kind of spiritualist.§ It is held by A. P. 
Smnett, and to some extent by G. K. S. Mead. 
Mr. Sinnett, writing in 1898, says that ‘until the 
occult revival of the last twenty years, no modern 
students of philosophy were in possession of any 
elue by which it would have been possible for them 
to have understood Apollonius’ (p. 4 ; cf. G. li. S. 
Mead, p. 110 ). 

Literature — (i.) Text : A. Westermann, Daria, 1848 ; C. L. 
Kayser, Leipzig, 1870. (li.) Translations : Edward Berwick, 

The Lije of A pidlonuts of Tyana, London, 1800 ; A. Chassang, 
he Merreillcux dans L'Anhgutte, Paris, 1862 , Ed. Baltzer, 
Apollonius von Tyana, Rudolstudt i/Th., 1883. (iii ) Other 
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APOLOGETICS.— 

A. Historical introduction 

B. Al’OWUETICS OF TO-DAY 

1. Outline of a progressive Apology. 

II. Methods of Apology and modern needs. 

III. Arguments arranged according to the sphere in which 
they lie. 

(i.) Tiik euYsicAij rkalm. 

1. The evidence of nature, 
it) The argument from matter, life, and mind, 
h) The argument from design in nature. 

2. The problems of nature. 

(a) Miracles. 

ib) Evolution. 

(c) Monism, true and false. 

(d) Su[)ermg. 


* Baur and Rdville (p. 64) also contend that Apollonius ‘ com¬ 
bines in his own person many of the characteristics of the 
ApoHtles ’ 

f So Pettcrsch, p. 22; Max Wundt, p. 321. Baur’s most im¬ 
portant point is that the Creek and Roman literatures of the 
time arc not familiar with the idea of the casting out of demons 
as found m the story of Apollonius But, as J. M. Robertson 
says (p. 286), this is ‘ to make the arbitrary assumption that, the 
superstitions of Syria could entc- the West only by Judaic or 
Christian channels.’ 

J So Julius Jessen, p. 30 f.; and J. M. Robertson, p. 285. 

§ Baltzer, writing in 1883, wondered that modern spiritualists 
had not claimed him. 
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(il ) TriB PSYCHICAL REALM. 

1. Historical arguments. 

(a) The Jews and OT jrrophecy. 

(5) The historical Christ. 

(n The Resurrection of Christ. 

(a) The history of Christianity and of the Church. 

2. Psychological arguments. 

(a) The changed life of the disciple*, and the con¬ 
version of St. Paid. 

(I>) The witness of Christian customs and institutions. 

(r) The success of Christianity. 

('/) The abiding unity of faith.. 

(e) The argument from the psychological nature of 
religion. 

Excursus • — The general superiority of Chris¬ 
tianity to other religions. 

8. Metaphysical arguments 

(a) 'The argument Jrom intelligence, will, and con¬ 

science. 

(b) The argument from consciousness. 

(r) The argument from the idea of God. 

(d) The Cosmological or jEtiological argument. 

Excursus:—T he anthropological attack. 

(iii.) Tub moral realm. 

1. Arguments for theistic belief from the moral realm 

of thought. 

(a) The universal idea of God and cultivation of re¬ 

ligion. 

(b) The moral sense in man, the conscience and the 

sense of sm. 

(c) The moral course of the world's history. 

2. Arguments for Christianity from the moral realm 

of fact. 

(a) The Christian Scriptures. 

(b) The. morality of Christianity. 

(c) The Person of Christ, the moral ideal. 

(iv.) The spiritual realm. 

(a) The testimony of the spiritual facxdty. 

(b) The testimony to Christianity of the spiritual 

yearnings of men. 

(c) The testimony of holy lives. 

(a) The pcrstmal experience of the Christian. 

A. Historical Introduction.—W e define the 
term * Apologetics 5 as the Christian defence against 
attack hv non-Christiana. Facing outwards as it 
does, it therefore need not include reference to the 
doctrine and theology which lie behind it. We may 
further limit this Avide subject, in order to reduce 
it to the compass of an article, by omitting its 
history altogether. As different ages have had to 
face different attacks, this would he altogether im¬ 
possible, were it not that the results of conturies 
of assault and defence have in our own age been 
collected in an academic form, so as to be the basis 
of a scientific system of Apologetics, as a regular 
branch of Christian literature and activity. 

The need and use of Christian apologetics have 
existed from the beginning. All early Christian 
literature is in a sense an apologia, as is shown 
even in the NT from the first words of the first 
sermon on>vards (Ac 2 14 * lfl ). With regard to the 
recognized ‘ Apologists’ of the succeeding age, we 
shall note only two features. On the one hand, 
they found themselves called on to defend not so 
much the beliefs of Christianity as the behaviour 
of Christians; and, on the other hand, they de¬ 
veloped the offensive as Avell as the defensive 
method of answer. Among the chief names are 
those of Justin Martyr, Aristides, Melito of SardiH, 
Minueius Felix, Tati an, and Tertullian. 

From the 3rd cent, attacks became less personal 
and more doctrinal, and in the hands of such 
enemies as CelRus, the more hostile Neo-Platonists, 
and Julian, the Scriptures had become an object of 
ridicule. The later apologists are therefore of a 
somewhat different stamp, and we can only refer 
to such varied Avriters as Origen ( against Celsus), 
Amobins, Lactantius, Cyril of Alexandria ( against 
Julian), Macarius Magnes, and Augustine (dc 
Civitatc Dei). Gradually the need for such works 
ceased, and, as we pass to the later conturies, we 
find that apologists deal no longer with the faith 
generally, but \vith special problems in connexion 
Avith it. It is the philosophic aspect that the 
Middle Ages give us, and the works of chief 
importance are the Monologion and Proslogion of 
Anselm, the Dialogus inter Philosophum Judceum 


et Christianum of Abelard, and the Sumina Theo¬ 
logies contra Gentiles of Thomas Aquinas. The 
Avork of Anselm is of the most abiding interest, for 
it was he avIio first formulated the famous a priori 

I iroof of the being of God knoAvn as the Ontol¬ 
ogical argument. A new era began with the rise 
of Deism in the 18th cent., when the ell'ort was 
made to set up a ‘religion of nature’ in place of 
Christianity. In England the chief answer came 
from Bishop Butler, who saw that the deistical 
admissions as to the existence and supremacy of 
God, the sins of men, and the reality of judgment, 
were valuable premises on which to base an 
argument for the acceptance of the whole of the 
faith. Starting with natural religion, he showed 
in his Analogy, by an argument which will always 
remain a famous Christian apologetic, that re¬ 
vealed religion folloAvs from it, aH neither more 
difficult nor more incredible. 

The next attack, as represented by David Hume, 
was upon the credibility of miracles, and Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity , in answer, remains a 
classic in the history of English apologetics. The 
19th cent. saAv a more determined assault on the 
supernatural, and the growth of Positivism, Agnos¬ 
ticism, and Scepticism lias been such that it must 
still he reckoned with in discussing the apologetics 
of the present day, and count has still to he taken 
of Huxley and Herbert Spencer, as well as of 
Haeckel, in setting forth, as Ave now proceed to 
do, the present state of the problem. 

Soo J. Donaldson, ‘The Apologists ’ (vols. ii. and ui. of Hist, 
of Chr. Lit.), 1864 ; J. Patrick, The Apology of Origen in reply 
to Celsus, 1892, pp. 121-2(12 ; J. M. Rigg, St. Anselm of Canter¬ 
bury , 1800 ; J. Cairns, Unbelief in the 18th Century , 1880; W. 
A. Spooner, Bishop liutler, 190J. 

B. Apologetics of to- n a Instead of giving 

the outline of any one present-day apologetic; work, 
an attempt is made below to state in general terms 
the chief arguments that are being used to-day to 
defend the Christian iaith. Naturally they Avill be 
given by Avay of statement and not by way of 
argument, anil Avill be placed in an order which is 
meant to be scientific, rather than such as will 
make the most forcible appeal to readers. 

For the subject generally, see A. B. Bruce, A pologetics: or, 
Christianity defensively stated, 1802; C. A. Row, Christian 
Evidences in relation to Modern Thought (Hampton Lectures, 
1877); W. L. Robbins, A Christian Apologetic, 1002; Lons¬ 
dale Ragg, Evidences of Christianity (Oxford (Jh Text Hks., 
1905); F. Ballard, Miracles of Unbelief, pim. ud. 1904; Chris¬ 
tian Apologetics, ed. W. W. Melon, 1908; G. P. Fisher, Manual 
of Christian Evidences, 1892 ; W. H. Turton, The Truth of 
Christianity, 1900; A. J. Harrison, Problems of Christianity 
and Scepticism, 1891; J. R. Illingworth, Reason and Revela¬ 
tion • an Essay in Christian Ajmogy, 1906. 

First, it will bo well to indicate the limitations 
in his arguments which the wise apologist is ready 
to concede. He does not claim that they afford 
irrefragable proof of his beliefs. To assert that 
Christianity can be conclusively demonstrated by 
merely intellectual proof is to stultify the nature of 
a true revelation. If an essential of true religion 
he the exercise of faith, and if God has revealed 
Himself by appealing to a faculty in men Avhich is 
not their reason, it Avill be impossible to make a 
man a Christian by mere argument. The final 
appeal is to the heart; the appeal to the mind 
must content itself with proving without a shadow 
of doubt that Christianity is rutional, credible, and 
probable. This is specially true of the arguments 
for the being of Goa. None of them amounts to 
positive proof, and yet it must not be forgotten 
that there are many of them, and that their 
cumulative force adds enormously to their weight. 
I. Outline of a progressive Apology.— We now 

f iroceed to give an outline of the successive stages 
>y which the argument leads up from simple 
theism to the Christian creed. 

(a) Natural Religion.— God exists, and may 
be known apart from revelation. This is proved 
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by — (1) The argument from General Consent. 
that which is merely subjective when applied to 
the spiritual experience of the individual, and is 
therefore viewed with suspicion by opponents, 
becomes objective when it shows a * consensus 
gentium * to belief in a God. (2) The Cosmological 
or Axiological argument , which suggests the uni¬ 
verse as an effect which must have a cause. (3) 
The Teleological or Design argument, which sug¬ 
gests that the order of nature implies a First Cause 
who is intelligent and tree. (4) The Ontological 
argument^ which points to God as the highest 
imaginable object of thought, and the ground of 
thought itself. (5) The Moral argument , which 
takes man’s conscience as implying a lawgiver who 
inspires him without being identified with him. 
(6) The Historical argument -, which points to the 
sense of purpose and design running through 
human history. 

(A) Revealed Religion.—(1) Natural religion 
leads us to expect something further, and suggests 
a Deity who would he sure to make Himself 
known. (2) This further step necessarily involves 
the supernatural. The objections to a supernatural 
revelation must be faced, viz. (a) such inadequate 
theistic theories as Pantheism, Deism, and Modern 
Theism; (j3) such anti-theistic theories as Atheism, 
Agnosticism, and Materialism. Miracle must be 
discussed in its relation to natural law and to the 
purpose of revelation. (3) The Christian revela¬ 
tion must be shown to be intrinsically superior 
to other religions—Polytheism, Buddhism, and 
Muhammadanism—and to be the successor and 
higher fulfilment of Judaism. (4) The argument 
is led to that around which all centres—the Person 
of Christ. The Christ of the Gospels and Epistles 
is shown to be historic, the Resurrection makes 
all other miracles possible, and Christ remains the 
moral miracle of the world. (5) This is naturally 
followed by the history and influence of Chris¬ 
tianity, as educating and regenerating the world, 
and showing a superhuman power of recuperation 
and continued existence. ((») This leads to the 
dispensation of the Holy Spirit and the work of 
the Church. Christian institutions, such as the 
ministry, the Sacraments, and the Christian year, 
are seen to be witnesses both to Christ and Chris¬ 
tianity. 

II. Methods of Apology and modern needs.— 

The bitter attack upon miracles in the 10th cent, 
has caused recent apologists to seek some line of 
proof that should he independent of this confident 
assault. It is on the moral aspects of Christianity 
that the chief stress is now laid. And the subject 
is no longer divided according to the old divisions 
of Natural and Revealed Religion. In the attempt 
to use every line of defence, it is preferable to 
marshal the evidences in accordance with the 
successive spheres in which they lie. 

(1) Lowest stands the physical realm, but it is 
the arguments of science with which it is filled. 
The development of physical science during last 
century, as shown in new theories of which we 
connect the beginnings with the name of Dar¬ 
win, and the attacks of Huxley and of Herbert 
Spencer, and yet more recently of Haeckel, make 
this an important part of modern Apologetics. 
The question of miracles lies only partly within it, 
for the Christian still adopts the attitude of Paley 
towards Hume, and refuses to admit that any 
Christian miracle is a merely physical occurrence. 
But the arguments in favour of a theistic religion, 
which, in the face of modern Materialism and 
Agnosticism, must still form the basis of a defence 
of Christianity, are many of them physical and 
physiological in form. Besides actual arguments 
found in the physical sphere, there are many pro¬ 
blems connected with nature which need ciisous- 


sion. These are best placed under the same head, 
and include not only such questions as that of 
suffering, and the theory of Evolution in the forms 
which the last fifty years have made familiar, but 
that latest battleground of faith ami unbelief 
which is represented by the word ‘Monism.’ At 
the present moment it seems likely that (lie honest 
and well-equipped apologist will have to re consider 
each of his theistic positions in the light. of the 
monistic tendency of the latest results of science, 
and indeed this lias already been done in leeent 
works to which reference will be made. Put it 
will be impossible in this article to do moie tlmn 
show that, if a naturalistic Monism is imokod on 
one side, mi even stronger weapon maybe found in 
spiritual Monism on the other. The main leatures 
of this latter and its bearing on the laitli can 
only be mentioned, and its authorities roleiied to. 

(2) The next sphere of evidences is the psychical, 
when we have passed from nature geneially to 
human nature, from physics and matter to meta¬ 
physics and mind. Properly speaking, the realm 
of psychology belongs only to the present, but it 
need not exclude those other spheres of mental 
activity which we speak of in the past and the 
future. The consideration of the past, must neces¬ 
sarily embrace a large part of Apologetics, for 
Christianity iH essentially a historical religion, and 
takes its stand upon the facts of long ago. Under 
this head we prefer to place the Christian defence 
of miracles, focussing attention on the supreme 
miracle of the Resurrection, which is supreme 
not only in the sense that, if its difficulty is over¬ 
come, the other miracles follow naturally, but also 
in the sense that with its truth as a fact of history 
Christianity stands or falls. And every century 
the lengthening history of the faith affords a 
further means of building argument, upon the past. 
In the sphere of more direct psychology which 
concerns the individual mind, we are led to such 
questions as the conversion of Paul, and the posi¬ 
tion of the writers of the NT. 

Some would postulate a separato sphere as the 
metaphysical —the sphere in which mental pheno¬ 
mena are in a special sense marshalled by reason. 
Others are content to give a metaphysical tinge to 
the stages which reach higher than the physical 
realm. 

(3) The next sphere is the moral, raised as far 
above the mental as the mental is above the 
physical. Under this head come such theistic 
arguments as the universal idea of God, the con¬ 
science of man, the individual consciousness, and 
the sense of sin. But the supreme moral argument 
centres in the Person of Christ. He Himself and 
His earthly life and moral teaching are now made 
the chief argument for the truth of the religion 
that He founded. He is at the same time the 
moral miracle which cannot be explained by 
‘natural’ causes, and the answer to the moral 
instincts of humanity, the key to unlock not only 
the unique monotheistic morality of Judaism, but 
such problems as those of sin and suffering, and of 
the purpose and the goal of human existence. Our 
generation is coming to realize more than those 
gone by that ‘Christianity is Christ.’ And the 
result, for the apologist, has been stated thus 
(W. L. Robbins, A Christian Apologetic, 19U2, 
p. 25 f.): ‘ The fundamental ground of Apologetics 
must be shifted from miracles to the moral char¬ 
acter of Jesus Christ, and verifiable facts of present 
religious experience. . . . This would seem to be 
the most wide-reaching modification required in 
modern Apologetics—a shifting of the accent from 
the past to the present, from the miraculous to the 
moral.’ 

(4) Highest and last is the spiritual realm. Here 
we reach without doubt the final argument, and 
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yet it is of but little une in Apologetics. For a 
spiritual religion must be spiritually understood, 
and it is only to the spiritual that it can make its 
final appeal. 

It may therefore be said that the moral argument 
from the Person of Christ forms the chief line of 
defence, and the separation of these higher realms 
of evidence from the physical is in itself a rejdy to 
those opponents who try to confine the entire issue 
to the latter. 

Til. Arguments arranged according to the sphere 
in which they lie.—(i.) Tub physical realm.—i. 
The evidence, of nature.—(a) The, argument from 
matter , life, and mind. — We begin with the 
mystery of ‘Being,’ and a study of the objects of 
sense reveals that matter is the basis of them, lint 
material substances are of different kinds, and 
some of them are marked off" from the rest as self¬ 
acting, or living. These are compound substances, 
capable of reduction to the same elementary sub¬ 
stances as the rest, hut possessed of the faculties of 
feeding, gi owing, and reproducing. But the life 
which they possess is far more than the sum-total 
of the mateiial substances of which they are com¬ 
posed ; it is a mystery, with no explanation of its 
origin. And there is a further mystery, for con¬ 
nected with some of these living material beings is 
mind , which isnotdemonstiahly derivable from life, 
any more than life is from matter; for thought, 
which is the expression of mind, appears to he far 
more than simply a movement of matter. But there 
is an attribute of all being, known as force , which 
is an important factor throughout. As mental 
force, and as vital force, it must necessarily he 
conceived ol as inherent, in mind and life. But 
as physical force, in the lowest of the three stages, 
it has to be regarded, as Newton insisted, as 
exterior to matter, and acting upon it. Thus 
far, physical science can speak plainly. But what 
answer is to he given when the question is pushed 
a stage further buck? How did these things come 
to he thus? flow did matter originate? How is 
the gulf to he lnidged that separates life from 
matter and mind from life? And whence comes 
the force that acts upon them all ? 

Materialism and Agnosticism have their answer ; 
but are they as reasonable as is the following 
Christ ian explanation ? Force is denved from an 
eternal foice Matter has not always existed, hut 
was created at the hat ol His will. This implies 
a personal Creator, a hirst Cause who is both 
single, as shown by the unity of nature, and super- 
natuial, because all the laws and forces of nature 
do not contain Him, hut show His work. This by 
no means denies the Atomic Theory, hut explains 
how the ‘lavouiahle circumstances* for the new 
formations of atoms came about; and the theory 
of Evolution is seen to l>e the method of Ills 
working, while there is no need of lame attempts 
to bridge the chasm between matter, lite, and 
thought. Such an answer is no mere a priori 
argument to make certain preconceived ideas 
about icligion fit in with science; rather is it the 
most reasonable induction from the facts of the 
physical realm, it lays no blame on science foi 
getting no further hack than matter and force ; for 
it holds a true agnosticism which denies that it 
is the province of science to go further. Merely 
weighed by probabilities, it can claim to he the 
most rational and the least difficult explanation of 
the problem of being. 

See Aubrey Moore, Science and the Faith, 1889 ; G. Sexton, 
Baseless Fabric of Scientific Scepticism, 1879 ; W. F. Wilkin¬ 
son, Modem Materialism (Pres. Day Tracts) ; A. B. Bruce, 
Apologetics , 1892, ch. iv.; F. R. Tennant, The Being of God in 
the Light of Physical Science (Catnb. Theol. Essays), 1905; J. 
Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism", 1903; P. N. Waggett, 
tieligion and Science, 1904 ; J. Fiske, Through Nature to God, 
1899; H. Wace, Christianity and Agnosticism , 1896; W. R. 


Inge, Christian Mysticism, 1899; J. R. Illingworth, Divine 
Immanence, 1898 ; H. M. Gwatkin, The Knowledge of God, 
1907 ; J. Watson, The Philosophical Basis of Religion, 1907. 

(b) The argument from design in nature. —This 
evidence, so keen a weapon in the days of Paley’s 
Natural Theology, is said by opponents to have 
become blunted by the theories of modern science. 
Romanes claimed that the place of supernatural 
design has been taken by natural selection, basing 
his claim upon the fact that all species of plants 
and animals were slowly evolved, and not sepal- 
at-ely and suddenly created. But creation by 
God need not he sudden, and we welcome all the 
processes of evolution as so many examples of His 
method of woiking. Perhaps it is sufficient to 
insist that evolution is a process, not a cause. Tt 
serves only to push the evidence of design further 
hack, and therefore to increase our admiration for 
the Designer. And it is to he noted that if the 
evidence of nature suggests the existence of a per¬ 
sonal Creator, the evidence of design does more, 
for it suggests His foreknowledge. 

To imagine that such exquisite mechanism as 
that of the human eye, or such wonderfully suit¬ 
able material in all its properties as a man's hones, 
was due to the inanimate and fortuitous woiking 
of matter and force, makes a far greater demand 
than any Christian miracle. 

The popular objection to the evidence of design 
lies in pointing to ‘ nature led in tooth and claw. 
This opens the question of the problem of pain, 
which, as far as it relates to man, requires separate 
treatment. With regard to the sullcrings of the 
animal world, some exaggeration of them seems 
to he made in these days, by attributing to lower 
ereatuies our own standaid of sensibility. This is 
a department in which the apologist must he care¬ 
ful not to ignore the discoveries ol modern Biology. 
See Biology, Sukeeuing. 

See F. Ballard, The Miracles of Unbelief, pop. ed (1901), 
p. 05, etc.; G. P. Fisher, The Grounds of Ttieistic and Chris¬ 
tian Belief (re\. ed. 1903), pp. 42 07 , J. T. Tigcrt, Theism, a 
Survey of the. Paths that lead to God, 1900. See also, for the 
kindred ’ argument from the sublime and the beautiful in 
nature, R. St. J. Tyrwlutt, Nutuial Theology of Natural 
Beauty, 1882 ; J. B. Mozley, University Sermons, Sermon on 
‘ Nature,* 1870, G. Rawliuson, The religious Teachings of the 
Sublime and Beautiful m Nature (Pres. Day' Tracis) 

2 . The problems of nature,. — (a) Miracles. —The 
apologist refuses to limit the discussion of miracles 
to the physical realm, claiming their explanation 
through the historieal and the moral aspect of them. 
But it is on the material side that the attack has 
come. The modern instinct revolts from miracles, 
and echoes Hume’s assertion that no amount of 
testimony can render them credible. In our de¬ 
fence of them we must he careful where to begin. 
To one who docs not believe in a God they are 
indeed incredible. He exalts certain so-called 
‘ natural laws ’ into the supreme place, and rules 
out all that does not seem to agree with them. 
But if it he assumed that the world had a Creator 
(according to the ioiegoing arguments lrom nature, 
and those suggested by other lines of thought), 
miracles at onee become possible. For a miracle 
may he defined as ‘an act of God which visibly 
deviates from the ordinary working of His power, 
designed, while capable of serving other uses, to 
authenticate a Divine message.’ If we begin with 
thiH assumption, we may still argue, as Palev did, 
that miracles have the Bame degree of probatrility 
as God’s revelation of Himself to men. 

Therefore, if we begin with the objection ‘ Mir¬ 
acles are impossible,’ we must take the objector 
a stage further back, and discuss with him the 
belief in a God. But miracles are not always 
discredited by such reference to the main issue. 
The following are some of the objections levelled 
against them:— 

(a) Miracles are inconsistent with the order of 
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nature. This argument not only ignores the 
working of a God who still has control over 
His creation, but also gives a rigid uniformity to 
certain so-called * natural laws, which after all 
are based only on the imperfect induction and 
limited experience of the human mind. If modem 
science has arrived at these laws by induction from 
a study of the universe, and not ny the arbitrary 
assumption that these laws are uniform, all evi¬ 
dence must be taken into account. And as m iracles 
lay claim to evidence, science must needs take them 
into consideration, or it will be stultifying its own 
methods. Such evidence, however, lifts the ques¬ 
tion out of the physical realm. 

(/3) It is further objected that the admission 
of miracles implies a lax or unscientific conception 
of the course of nature. And it is, indeed, true 
that Christians sometimes speak as if only miTarleH 
were the signs of God’s working, and as if they 
interfered with the course of nature by subverting 
its laws. Hut we must insist that in speaking of 
miracles as ‘ supernatural,’ we do not refer them to 
any other agency than that of so-called ‘ natural ’ 
events. We claim only that, if both historical 
and moral reasons demand it, it is both credible 
and reasonable that God should occasionally do 
what is outside man’s ordinary experience of the 
working of created things. If man himself can 
interrupt the ordinary course of nature, lie must 
certainly expect that God will do the same. 

(y) Perhaps the favourite attack on miracles to¬ 
day is the rationalizing of Biblical miracles one by 
one. It is claimed that such miracles mny after 
all be brought into harmony with nature, for they 
are really to be referred to ‘natural ’ causes. To 
have exalted them into 11101c is the result, ot mis¬ 
take or fraud. We reply that the only answer is 
in the weighing of the evidence. We are taken at 
once out ot the physical realm into that of psycho¬ 
logy and history. 

(5) Attempts are continually made to discredit 
all miracles by pointing to those that Christians 
themselves do not accept. But we may confine 
the issue to those Biblical miracles winch have 
their climax in the Resurrection. We are not 
called <m to explain the work of Pharaoh's 
magicians, the many marvels of the Middle Ages, 
or the achievements of occultism to-day. It is 
enough to prove that certain miracles actually 
happened, as an attestation of a Divine revelation. 

See Motley, Miracle# (Hampton Lectures for 18(15); Lord 
Grimthorpc, Review of Hume and Huxley on Miracles, JSN3; 

A. T. Lyttleton, The Place of Miracles in Religion, 1899; A. 

B. Bruce, The Miraculvus Element m the Gospels, 188(5. 

( b) End ut ton. —The modern theory of Evolution 
touches the faith at many points. The sceptic* 
uses it to discredit the design argument (see above), 
and to show that there is no loom for the exist¬ 
ence or working of a God ; to explain the life of 
the one Perfect Man as due simply to natural 
causes in the evolutionary progress of the race ; 
and to point to the origin and development of 
Christianity as an evolution from natural causes 
and previous sources. The apologist refuses to 
hand over Evolution to be a mere weapon in the 
enemy’s hand, lie claims that it is also his own. 
Tie sees in it the visible processes (or rather, the 
theories about them which the human mind has 
tried to express) whereby God works. The evolu¬ 
tion of Christ and Christianity ho refuses to discuss 
merely in the physical realm, hut applies the his¬ 
torical method to both, and finds that they can he 
shown to be evolved from natural causes only by 
arguments which ignore the first principles of 
Evolution itself. But the Christian apologist is 
not content merely to apply the theory of Evolu¬ 
tion in the same sphere as his opponent. He 
claims that the principle may be extended more 


widely to embrace the moral world in the present 
as well as the physical world in the past, to 
strengthen the conviction and hope of the Christian 
with regard to the future. The following words 
will illustrate such a position (J. M. Wilson, 
Evolution and the Holy Scriptures [1903], p. 18): 

‘ Evolution is showing us in very plain ways some 
of those truths that we have grasped only in 
words, the Unity of Nature, the Divine Plan, the 
Omnipotence and Omnipresence of God. ... It is, 
moreover, a marvellous help to faith and patient 
work to believe that as there has been an evolu¬ 
tion in nature in the past, so there is such a pro¬ 
cess in man and in the moral world now going on.’ 

See J. Iverach, Evolution and Christianity , 181'I; E. 
Griffith-Jones, The Ascent through Christ, 1899; J. Cairns, 

18 the Evolution of Christianity from mere natuial Causes 
credible t (1’ren. Day Tracts); J. M. Wilson, Problems of Re¬ 
ligion and Science, 19(H); F. B. Jevons, Evolution, 1900, and 
Religion in Evolution , 190(5; J. Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism 2,1903; H. Calderwood, Evolution and Man's Place 
in Nature -, 1890 ; J, M. Baldwin, Development and Evolu¬ 
tion, 1902 ; G. H. Howison, The Limits of Evolution 1905. 

(r) Monism, true and false .— The tendency of 
modern science lias been to discover a closer unity 
in all things than had been imagined. Upon this 
the opponents of Christianity have not been slow 
to seize. They have never been able satisfactorily 
to hridgo the gulf between matter and spirit. 
Now they have the word of science that such dual¬ 
ism has been discredited by recent reseaich, and 
that all phenomena, whether material or spiritual, 
must he explained as essentially one, and that 
therefore the only rational theory of the universe 
is some form of Monism. The wise apologist does 
not meet this with a denial. He is ready to listen 
to science as long as science retains its proper 
sphere; and if monistic belief seems the most 
rational, he does not reject it because it lias been 
said to controvert Theism, hut fii st examines the 
matter, and then ro-eonsidors his theistio position 
in the light, of Ins conclusion. Therefore, t he first 
question to be asked is what is meant by Monism, 
and the second is w hat is its bearing on Christian 
belief. 

(a) Monism is a word which is growing in popu¬ 
larity, but it certainly does not always mean the 
same thing. There is a naturalistic, or scientific, 
and there is a spiritual Monism. The case is like 
that of Evolution : one aspect of the theoiy is said 
to overthrow Christianity, but anothei sub* is 
claimed as supporting it. There is no doubt that 
the Monism winch makes itself most heard is that 
of the natuiahstic kind, such as is identified with 
the name of Haeckel. It does, indeed, claim not 
to be materialistic, and recognizes Spirit as well as 
Matter; but it refuses to allow a dualistie dis* 

1 1notion between God and the world, and regnids 
Force and Matter as only two sides of one reality 
or Substance, which does everything and is every¬ 
thing. There is an invariable 1 Law 7 of Substance’ 
whereby this Substance is in a process of evolu¬ 
tion which causes eternal motion throughout the 
Universe. Such evolution is succeeded in turn by 
dissolution, and thus new w r orlds are continually 
being born and re-born. There is no place left, for 
God, freedom, or immortality. The one single 
Substance operates of necessity and without ceas¬ 
ing, through all things, so that everything is deter¬ 
mined by what has gone before ; and w hen each 
individual has served his turn, lie gives way to 
another, and disappears. But there arc mod ili ca¬ 
tions of such Monism which are not necessarily 
anti-theistie. Some allow' that there is an under¬ 
lying Source of all things, of which Force and 
Matter represent ‘only two different sides or 
phenomenal aspects, 5 and even the name of God 
limy be admitted if ‘stripped of its theological and 
anthropomorphic associations, and not opposed to 
or set above the principle of the unity of nature.’ 
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But there is quite a different kind of Monism 
winch the Chiistian may feailessly accept and 
assert, and that is Spiritual Monism. Tlie term 
has been explained (W. L. Walker, Christian Thr ism 
and a Spiritual Monism , 1900, p. 202) as ‘adopted 
in order to set foi Lh both agreement with Science 
in acceptance oi its facts, and difference from the 
interpretation which some in the name of Science 
give to these facts. If acknowledges the two* 
sidedness that is everywhere manifested, and sees 
everything and every being in the world to he the 
result ol the working or unfolding, or development 
in its conditioned form, of a single Power manifested 
as both material and spiritual. Put, instead of 
giving the predominance to the material side, or 
equal value merely to the two sides, or leaving 
them both unexplained, it regards the spiritual 
side as that which is logically first and deepest— 
that which the material side only expresses and 
serves—that, which manifests its supremacy in our 
own consciousness.’ And the claim that this form 
of Monism makes is this : * So far as we are aide at 
all to understand ourselves, and to look out upon the 
immeasurable vastness beyond, no monistic scheme 
can he toiciuted which does not both do us justice 
and transcend us. Ami certainly a monism which 
treats the world of phenomena as real, whilst re- 
gaiding as illusory, or as ultimately mechanical, 
the ■world of noumemi, suilicieutly discredits itself. 
Spiritualistic monism is not guilty of the latter, 
nor can it he denied that if fairly fulfils the 
former’ (F. Ibillard, Thcomomsm True, 1906, 
p. 378). 

Befoie passing to our other question, we note 
the impossibility of trying to confine the issue to 
the merely physical realm. 

{ft) The hearing of Monism upon Christian belief 
can only he briefly indicated, and may perhaps he 
best expressed in the outline of the argument as 
given in the last-named work (pp. IW0-400). (i.) 

There is no contradiction, or even etdlision, between 
Spiritual Monism nnd Theism. (ii.) it causes 
no weakening of preceding reasons for Theism, 
(iii.) It leads up to Divine Personality, (iv.) It 
refuses, with Theism, to treat man as an auto¬ 
maton. (v.) It demands, however, the purification 
and enlargement of theistic phraseology, (vi.) A 
twofold development is involved, namely, a fuller 
recognition of Divine Immanence, and a blending 
of this with Divine Transcendence. It is in such 
directions as this that the greatest change is 
coming over Apologetics at the present moment. 

See W. L Walker, Christian Theism and a Spiritual Mon¬ 
ism, 1006, F. Ballaid, Haeckel's Monism False, 1905, and 
Theomonism True, 1906; J. Morris, A Ne.w Natural Theology'*, 
1905; F. R. Tennant, Cam budge Theological Essays, 1906; 
J. F. Tristram, Haeckel and his Fuddles, 1907. 

(d) Suffering. —This is a problem which has per¬ 
plexed mankind in every age. It has to be faced 
in relation to every system, and it has often been 
used in the attempt to discredit Christianity. The 
unmerited sufferings of men arc adduced as show¬ 
ing that there is not a God who looks after tlie 
world as a Father, and the sufferings of t Ins rest of 
creation are said to point to a ‘ nature red in tooth 
and claw’ such aH no beneficent Creator would allow. 
We have to admit that the problem still remains 
for us a perplexing one, but at the same time we 
claim that Christianity is the only system under 
which it may be viewed in a satisfactory and hope¬ 
ful light. Taking physical pain as the simplest 
form of suffering, we may see in it a useful and 
beneficent purpose, as forming a ‘danger signal,’ 
without which far more harm would follow. And 
then we may apply this to suffering of a more 
complex kind. In arguing with any hut the mere 
hedonist, we may assume that the purpose of life 
is something other than enjoyment. If it he ‘ the 
growing development of our faculties through the 


discipline of life,’ then it is easy to see how it is 
helped by suffering. And we may recognize in it 
a twofold use, partly for the education of the indi¬ 
vidual, and partly for the well-being of the nice 
even at the cost of the suffering of the individual. 

But what is the hearing of Christianity on the 
problem ? (a) The belief m a re-adjustment here¬ 

after explains the inequalities of sulfcring in the 
present world, (p) Tlie Fatherhood of God teaches 
that He is in sympathy with the sufferings of His 
creation, and the realization of such a sympathy 
has already proved ‘the secret of endurance m the 
suffeiings of the world.’ (y) Tlie Cross of Christ, 
as not merely an isolated act of vicarious suffering, 
but the manifestation of the abiding union of the 
Divine in hu tiering, proves t hat the Divine sym- 

f lathy is real. The deeds of Christ, are inseparably 
inked with His words, His example with His 
precept, and the suflerer secs the problem wrapt 
in a new glory in the light of such echoes as ‘ Mot, 
my will but thine l>e done,’ and ‘ He that loseth 
his life shall find it.’ (5) Not only does Christianity 
throw light on the problem ir the case of tlie 
Founder, hut the Christian is bidden to take up 
his cioss ami follow Christ; the facing of it in His 
Master’s spirit and strength is a necessary and a 
joyful part of his creed. The belief in his own 
redemption through suffering makes him leady to 
‘fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of 
Christ,,’ and voluntarily seek Buffering in the ser¬ 
vice of his brethren, as well as patiently accept 
that involuntary suffering which lie realizes will 
he for his eternal good, and make him more like 
tlie Master who was ‘ made perfect through suffer¬ 
ing.’ No other religion explains and glorifies suffer¬ 
ing thus, and therefore we claim that it attracts 
men to the Christian faith, instead of repelling 
them and discrediting it in their eyes. 

Soe Masterman, ‘The Problem of Suffering’ in Topics of the 
Times (8.P.C.K.), 1906; Illingworth in Lux Miirnh, 1SS9 ; 
J. Martineau, A Study of Religion'*, ii., 1889, and art. Sci kicking. 

(ii.) The PSYCHICAL realm. — I. Historical argu¬ 
ments. — (a) The Jews and OT prophecy. —While 
Christianity is not bound to answer the objections 
that are levelled against Judaism, it accepts 
Judaism as its parent. And the Jews and their 
sacred literature form a strong apologetic argument 
for our faith. Their external history is in itseli a 
marvel from first to last, while their spiritual 
theology and worship amid tlie debased beliefs of 
the ancient world, as embodied in their ideas of 
God and man and in the Messianic hope, and 
above all their prophetic instinct, which has its 
only explanation in the facts of the founding of 
Christianity, offer an argument the value of which 
is coming to be once more appreciated in our own 
day. 

See E. A. Edghill, The Evidential Value of Prophecy, 1906; 
W. Sanday, Hampton Lectures, 1903, ch. viii. ; H. A. Redpath, 
Christ the Fulfilment of Prophecy, 1907. 

( b ) The historical Christ. —The Person of Christ 
makes a higher appeal than that of mere history. 
Hut, viewed from the historical side, we claim (a) 
that the birth, work, death, and resurrection of 
Christ are among the best attested facts of human 
history. ( p) That their historicity would never 
have been called in question were it not for the 
miraculous element inseparably bound up with 
them, (y) That we have alreaay shown that the 
only scientific treatment of miracles is to regard 
them as capable of verification, and to weigh the 
evidence for them accordingly, (d) That when all 
the evidence for the miraculous element in Chris¬ 
tianity, both psychical and moral, has been sifted, 
the whole history of its founding remains as true 
as any other fact of ancient history. 

Hut the sifting of historical evidence implied 
under the last head involves a study of topics which 
will he dealt with under their own titles. We 
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must, therefore, he content to mention them, and 
to refer to books where they are discussed. 

(1) The authenticity of the four Gospels ; the 
claim that either they record facts, or else nothing 
whatever can be said about Jesus of Nazareth; 
the arbitrary and unscientific nature of the attempt 
to offer any other history than that of the Gospels ; 
the mutual relation of the Synoptic Gospels ; the 
strengthening of the evidence through their various 
lines of testimony; the witness of the Fourth 
Gospel in relation to them. 

See B. Weiss, hit rod. to the A T( tr. Davidson, 1 **R7—R): Gore, 
The Incarnation (Hampton Lectures, 1801); Westcott, St. 
John's Gospel (Inlrod ), 1892; Burkitt, The Gospel Ihstoi // and 
its Transmission, 1905, Sanday, The Life of Christ in rere.nl 
Research, 1907 ; J. Orr, The. Incarnation and recent Criticism 
1.907. 

(2) The historical accuracy of Acts ; the impossi¬ 
bility that it is a sequel to anything hut the history 
of the Gospels; its witness to the historical Person 
of Christ. 

See Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller (1895)1; Hornack, Luke, 
the Physician (tr. Wilkinson, 1907), etc. 

(3) The Epistles ; the earliest witness to the life 
of Christ; the value of their incidental allusions; 
the basis afforded l>y the four uneontroverted 
Epistles of St. Paul. 

See R. J. Knowling, The Witness of the Epistles, 1892, 
Literary Criticism and the NT, 1907; Howson, Evidential 
Conclusions Jrorn the Four greater Epistles of St. Paul (Pres. 
Day Tracts). 

(4) The arguments for a historical Christ de- 
ducible from Jewish and heathen literature ; 
Josephus, and the Talmudic account of Jescliu ; 
Suetonius, Pliny, Tacitus, and, indirectly, the 
True Account of Celsus. 

Bee E. Crawley, The Tree of Life, 1906, ch. v. ; Paley, 
Evidences of Christianity, 1794. 

(c) The Resurrection of Christ. —This, of course, 
is included in the proof of Ilis historical Person on 
the lines indicated above. But from the beginning 
it formed the central evidence of Christianity, 
and, at the same time, as the supreme miracle of 
revelation, it has been the centre of attack. It 
must, therefore, receive separate treatment, owing 
to its profound importance; for it is the very 
centre of the Christian position. With it there 
stand or fall both the claim of Christ to be 
Divine and the Christian’s hope in his own resur¬ 
rection. At the same time, as the supreme miracle 
of the Christian revelation, it will bear the weight 
of all the other Gospel miracles. To have proved 
it to he historic is to have routed the attack on 
miracles, while isolated assaults on minor won¬ 
ders must he brought to face this main issue. The 
evidence for the Resurrection has been summed up 
under the following heads 

(a) The evidence of St. Paul. Not only is the 
risen Christ the mainspring of his changed life, 
but he asserts that he, as well as certain others 
whom he specifies, has seen Him with his own 
eyes. This is the earliest written testimony we have. 

Q8) The evidence of the other Apostles and NT 
writers. Not only is this found all through their 
writings, hut it forms the text and centre of the 
sermons recorded in Acts. 

(7) The indirect evidence contained in the records, 
which establishes the fact that the appearances 
were under varied circumstances, to those in 
different frames of mind, in the same country and 
generation as they are said to have happened, and 
the cause of a changed life to believers and of 
bitter opposition from their enemies. The sudden 
change from sorrow to joy in the first disciples is 
incapable of any other explanation. * 

(5) The evidence of the empty grave. Had 
Christ’s enemies possessed the corpse, they would 
have produced it; had His followers possessed it, 
Christianity would have been consciously founded 

* See below, under Psychological arguments, (a) concerning 
their changed life. 


on a gigantic fraud. This view is now held by no 
one. 

(e) The evidence of Christ’s life before the Cruci¬ 
fixion. The records show that He fully expected 
this sequel, though His disciples were quite unable 
to grasp it or to realize it when it had actually 
happened. 

(f) The evidence of the Church. Not only has 
the Resurrection been the central belief of the 
Church from those days until these, hut such in¬ 
stitutions as Sunday and the Eucharist, and the 
ioy that is contained in them, cannot he explained 
by any other means. 

Such evidence is far stronger than that which 
supports most of the accepted history of the ancient 
world. Such objections as the absence of eye¬ 
witnesses and the inconsistency of the accounts 
would never have been raised, hut for the stupendous 
issue depending on the historic truth of the Resur¬ 
rection. 

Opponents are powerless to deny that the evi¬ 
dence was sufficient from the earliest days to 
enable every Christian absolutely to accept the 
fact, and make it the centre of his belief and con¬ 
duct. All that they can do is to try to account for 
this belief in such a way as to deny the actual fact. 

Bruce reduces such non-Christ,inn hypotheses to five. 

1. The thief theory .—The disciples stole Christ's body, as 
perhaps lie had told them to, m Older to make men believe in 
a resurrection. Such a theory as this of lteunarus is now 
universally discredited. 

2. The swoon theory. —Christ did not really die, but revived, 
escaped, and pretended to have risen. This \iew of 1‘aulus and 
Bchleiermiicher has been refuted even by Strauss as inconsistent 
with the character of such a moral reformer, while its practical 
difficulties are insuperable. 

8. The visum theory. —Kenan and Strauss assert that the belief 
arose from the hallucination of several disciples, the first to sug¬ 
gest it being Mary Magdalene, an excitable woman who had once 
been possessed. But this directly contradicts every word of 
the only existing records, which show that excited expectancy 
was entirely absent. Nor is it possible to think, if the Resur¬ 
rection was only subjective, that these visions suddenly gave 
place after six weeks to the calm strength of the early Church. 

4. The theory of oh/cctwe visions, or telegram hypothesis.— This 
is Keun’s attempted compromise. The appearances were not 
purely subjective, but the objective cause was not a risen body 
of Christ, but HiBglorified Spirit comforting them by ‘sending 
telegrams from heaven.’ But such a theory, without avoiding 
the supernatural, doeH not free the disciples from hallucination, 
for they certainly thought their Master was there in the flesh, 
and not in heaven.* 

6. The mythical theory .—There were no appearances at all, 
but the strong wav the disciples spoke of the continued life of 
their crucified Master was misunderstood by the Apostolic 
Church. Hence arose the my Lh of the Resurrection, which 
was later embodied in the legendary accounts contained in the 
Gospels. Thus Weizsacker and Martineau would say that 
all is accounted for as an evolution from the conviction that 
flashed upon the disciples in their sorrow that ‘Heroes die 
not,’ and after all their Master was not dead. The craving for 
something more objective led to the invention of legendary 
ChriBtophanics. We can only answer here, that there is no 
time for the growth of a myth that would change the human 
Jesus into the Divine Christ of our Gospels, that, it even demands 
that such a change of belief should have taken place before Pente¬ 
cost, and that bucIi an explanation of the experience of the first 
disciples cannot be made to fit with the only records we have 
of their words and conduct. We thus turn back to the Chris¬ 
tian theory as the only rational and historical explanation of 
the facts. Any further discussion of the nature of the glorified 
body belongs to the province of theology. It is enough to have 
assurance that the supreme miracle on which Christianity is 
based is a historic fact. 

Bee Bruce, liaur, pp. S83-398; W. Milligan, The Resurrection 
of our Lord, 1881; H. Latham, The Risen Master, 1001; 
Sparrow Simpson, Our Lord’s Resurrection, 1905, and art. 
* Resurrection ’ in DCG. 

(d) The history of Christianity and of the 
Church. — Here, again, is involved, in the first 
place, a study of Acts and the Epistles. Their 
early date must be proved. Christianity is not 
the creation of St. Paul. The early Church did 
not develop as Baur suggested, but as indicated by 
the early Fathers. The primitive existence of 
Church order witnesses to the same effect. 

* However, the theory must not ne entirely discounted which 
accepts the evidence of a, p, and y above, while it rejects that 
of 8. See K. Lake, The Historical Evidence for the Resur¬ 
rection, 1907. 
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See L. Pullan, The Books of the NT, 1001 ; Gore, The Church 
and the Ministry 4,1900; Neander, History of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian Church (tr. Kyland, 1851); A. B. 
Bruce, Ferdinand Christian Baur( Pres. Day Tracts); Salmon, 
Introd. to the NT, 1886. 

2 . Psychological arguments. —We must explain 
that this term is used for convenience to denote 
that class of argument which is not strictly his¬ 
torical, hut which deals either with the feelings 
of individuals, or with the inferences which may he 
drawn irom Christian practices, or the relation of 
Christianity toother systems. The following are 
given as examples of such arguments : - 

(«) The changed life of the. disciples, and the 
conversion of St. Paul. —tip to the death of Christ 
the disciples had shown themselves timid in their 
behaviour and earthly in their expectations. They 
suddenly became full of boldness and joy and a 
new spiritual force which nothing could resist. 
The psychological difficulty of such a change is 
enormous. It is overcome only by the explanation 
that their Master rose again, spiritualized their 
ideas, and gave them an abiding gift of the Holy 
Spirit. And even if these unletteied Calibeans 
had been deceived, it is impossible that they could 
have in their turn deceived a cultured and expert 
. Jewish Rah hi. The conversion and apostleship 
of St. Paul alone, duly considered, was of itself a 
demonstration sufficient to prove Christianity to 
be a Divine revelation. 

8go G. Lyttleton, Conversion and Apostleship of St. Paul , 
1809 ; R. J. Knowling, Testimony of St. Paul to Christ, 11)05. 

(It) The witness of Christian customs and insti¬ 
tutions .— Allusion has already been made to these 
in their special relation to the Resurrection. Rut 
there are other evidential uses to which may he 
put such recognized parts of Christianity as the 
Ministry, the Sacraments, and the Christian Year. 
They satisfy the cravings of human nature, its 
neeus, tendencies, and aspirations, in a way that 
no other religion does. The ministry is founded on 
the theory that man is social, and needs organiza¬ 
tion, continuity, and authority in the guidance of 
life. The sacramental system takes into account 
the composite nature of inan, using and welding 
into one both the material and the spiritual ele¬ 
ments, and at the same time conveying in a definite 
form that communication of Divine grace which 
we should naturally expect to be the climax of any 
revelation which God makes of llimself to the indi¬ 
vidual. The Christian Year links us with the lirst 
centuries. Easter and the Lord’s Day were al¬ 
ready observed in NT times, the observance of 
Friday as the day of the Crucifixion is of early 
origin ; and so the list might he continued. Not 
only do these things witness to the historicity of 
the facts which they commemorate, hut, viewed 
from the sphere which is psychical rather than 
historical, they bring the whole question of Apolo¬ 
getics out of the past ; into the present, and enable 
us to postulate the real life of those roots of 
Christianity which are hidden in the past, when 
we examine carefully those living and growing 
branches which are visible in the present. 

See Lonsdale Ragg, Evidences of Christianity, 1905,102-121. 
(c) The success of Christianity .—Apart from the 
moral aspect of the question, an estimate of facts 
and their relation to mere human possibilities of 
explanation, suggests an evidence of the Divine 
origin of Christianity, and of the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the history of the Church. At the 
same time it has to be remembered that other 
religions may make a counter-claim, so that the 
claim of Christianity must be Bliown to be unique. 
The following are the chief points in the argu¬ 
ment :— 

(a) The early, wide, and, within certain limits, 
irresistible diffusion of Christianity. It required 
an enormous power to kill polytheism for ever, 


and to leave not a shrine of a heathen god behind; 
but this was what Christianity did. 

C/3) Its power of revival and restoration after 
every declension and decay. This may be traced 
throughout history, through the Middle Ages, the 
Reformation, and more modern revivals, and Chris¬ 
tianity may be shown to possess elements which 
Muhammadanism cannot claim. 

(7) The resistance which it has been able to offer 
uo successive assaults. From the days of the 
earliest martyrs persecution has been powerless to 
crush it. All the forces of the ancient world were 
arrayed against it, but the only result was the 
decay and fall of Rome itself. And it has faced 
all objections of later days, and can point to a con¬ 
fusion among itH opponents which makes one school 
of anti-Christian thought contradict another. 

(5) It is specially armed with means and motives 
for sell-propagation. Its work of proselytizing, 
founded on the pure motives of the missionary 
spirit, is on a different plane from buddhism and 
Muhammadanism. The rule of faith expressed in 
its creeds, the universal application of its sacred 
wntings, the organization of the Church, her 
ministry, her sacraments, her worship, and hei 
government, are lif ted in a unique way lor passing 
on the faith whole and unimpaired from age to 
age and from land to land. 

(f) Its success is in harmony with its own pre¬ 
dictions and anticipations. It is lieie that the 
aigument from prophecy has its fullest force. F'or 
it begins with the earliest bteiaf uro, in the piomise 
that the seed ol the woman should hnnse the 
serpent’s head, and continues through centuries. 
And when it reaches the NT, it shows such un¬ 
likely features as the anticipation of the corrup¬ 
tions of Christianity, from the parable of the 
Tares at the beginning to the expectation of Anti¬ 
christ at the end. 

Various natural causes have been adduced to 
account for such a success, hut one by one they 
may be proved insufficient, and we fall hack on t he 
conclusion that the origin and giowfli of the faith 
must he attributed to a Di\ ine agency. 

See J. Cairns, The Success of Christianity and modem Ex¬ 
planations of it (Pros. Day Tr ). 

(d) The abiding unity of faith. —In the face of 
the divisions of Cluistendom, and the misunder¬ 
standings which separate branches of the Catholic 
Church, it may seem hold to found an aigument 
on the unity of Christendom in its belief. Rut 
when a broader view is taken, and Christianity is 
compared with other religions, a strong argument 
for the Divine origin and preservation of the Fnilh 
is found to lie in its continued acceptance. The 
Creeds themselves, handed on intact from age to age, 
present a remarkable phenomenon. Thou silence 
on non-essentials combines with their insistence on 
fundamentals to prevent their ever being out of 
date. No other leligion can point to so broad a 
unity. The unity of Muhammadanism or bud¬ 
dhism is either local or at least Oriental, and can 
make no such appeal to the whole world. And the 
fundamentals upon which Christian belief has been 
based, quod semper, uhu/uc, et ah omnibus, are just 
those truths which are not shared by any people 
outside Christendom. Such are the spirituality 
and Fatherhood of God, the moral condition of 
man and the blackness of his sin, the possibilities 
of universal salvation by redemption through One 
Person, in whom a human and a Divine nature 
are combined, the Personality and Divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, ami His work in and among men, with 
the visible body of Christ as His sphere of woik- 
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resurrection of the body influences men in the 
present. 

And this unitj of faith is also manifested in a 
unity of aspiration. The biographies of different 
Christians m all apes reveal a kinship in spiritual 
life and belief, and the same is shown by a study of 
hymnology throughout the centuries. 

It is a profound marvel that the Churches in 
different localities in the lirst days did not soon 
begin to show some cleavage of faith and the 
practices that result from it. It is a still greater 
marvel that in recent generations the multiplica¬ 
tion of sects, the revolt against authority, and the 
rise of free speculation within the Church, have 
not made more impression on the fundamental 
unity of the Faith. The least difficult explanation 
of such phenomena lies in the Divine origin and 
preservation of Christianity. 

See J. Stoughton, Unity of Faith (Pres. Day Tract*). 

(e) The argument from, the psychological nature 
of religion. —Tins is the result of a study of re¬ 
ligion which is of comparatively recent growth. 
Kant began the investigation of religion not meicly 
by reflexion on what was positive and objective, 
hut by taking it as an internal and mental tact. 
Const nmsness proves t he existenee of lehgion as a 
subjective, or mental state ; but consciousness itself 
must be analyzed, in order to analyze lehgion. In 
this way a threefold division of mental phenomena 
lias been established—into cognitions, emotions, 
and \olitions. Religion must be a state of in¬ 
tellect, sensibility, or will, or some combination 
ol two or all of these factors. Hegel identiiied 
teligion and thought. Yet no meie intellectual 
act constitutes religion, though the exeicise of 
reason is an essential pait of lehgion. If lehgion 
has no rational foundation, it has no real founda¬ 
tion. Oi hers resolve lehgion into feeling or senti¬ 
ment. Rut every feeling lequiios an explanation, 
which can he found only in ail exercise oi intellect. 
Hume 11aces lehgion to fear, Feueibach to desire, 
Sclileiennarher to a feeling of dependence, to which 
Manse] adds the conviction oi moral obligation. 
Ktiauss combines all these. Kant identifies re¬ 
ligion with moiality. Rut it is not simply these 
tilings, though it includes them. Rather is the 
icily toils pioeess at. once rational, emotional, and 
volitional, and is to he connected with all thiee-- 
knowing, tooling, and doing—in its tlueefold aspect 
of knowledge, aileetion, and self-surrender. If 
one gem iai notion can he made to embrace the 
univeisal instinct, of men as regaids a definition of 
leligion, it is this, that it belongs to the whole 
man, in accordance with the psychology sketched 
alK>\e. 'The question remains, which leligion 
answers best to this description ? It is only t.heistic 
religions that can claim to do it; polytheism, pan¬ 
theism, deism, and rationalism are ruled out. ‘ Of 
the three gieat theistie religions, Judaism, Chris¬ 
tianity, and Muhammadanism, the last is far inferior 
to the other two, and the first is a tiansition to and 
preparation for the second 5 (Flint., Theism s , p. 44). 
Christianity is left, as alone giving a perfect repre¬ 
sentation of God. 

EXCURSUS :--Thc general superiority of Chris¬ 
tianity to other religions .— 

(1) Polytheism. —Polytheistic beliefs are the char¬ 
acteristic of the whole ancient woild, with the 
single exception of the Jews. Such beliefs con¬ 
tinually broke down with the advance of culture, 
and it is perhaps sufficient to say of them that they 
have abundantly been proved to be ethically de¬ 
grading, as not linked with morality, and philo¬ 
sophically unsatisfying, as offering no final revela¬ 
tion. Some of the religions of India are pantheistic 
as much as polytheistic, and mimit of the fatal 
objection that they ignore the tiunsccndence of 
the Deity. See artt. Polytheism, Pantheism. 


(2) Buddhism. —This deserves a word of sepa¬ 
rate treatment, as its moral code is profoundly 
attractive, and it counts almost as many adherents 
as Christianity. Hut really it is not so" much a re¬ 
ligion as a philosophy, an inhciently atheistic 
system which does not offer a real Deity for wor¬ 
ship, and suggests no hope for a future life. The 
very fact that its followers have instinctively 
demanded an object for worship, has caused it to 
become corrupted and obscured by the introduction 
of pure polytheism. 

See C. F. Aiken, The Dhamma of Gotama th* Buddha and 
the Gospel of Jesus the Christ, 1 DUO. 

(3) Muhammadanism. — Here it is its success 
which forms the chief recommendation of the 
religion; but this has been largely discounted by 
tlie forcible means of propagation which have 
been required. Tts pure monotheism brings it into 
relation with Judaism and Christianity, but its 
God is as distant as He is sublime, and ‘its theo¬ 
logical outcome is simply awe and submission, not 
loving intemmrse.’ The lowness of its moral 
standard prevents it from having a civilizing in¬ 
fluence, and the moral state of society under it 
may he judged by the painfully degraded position 
oi woman, 'flu* fact that it is founded, not on a 
life but. on a book, checks its power oi expansion 
and adaptation, and lias reduced it to a code which 
is the enemy of all real progiess. 

(4) Judaism .—This is the one pure religion of 
the ancient woild, and might be a formidable rival 
of Glnistianity if the latter were obliged to treat it 
as false. Hut, on the contiaiy, it. claims for itself 
all that is best, and purest and most permanent in 
Judaism. Historically, the one religion grew out 
of the other; theologically, the germ of Christian 
doctnne is to he found in tfie OT doctrines of 
God and man, its progicssive in elation, and its 
Messianic hope. There is no desire to belittle 
the one pure leligion of the ancient world, but 
there is much in it that is incomplete. Chris¬ 
tianity simply claims to fulfil it, to answer its 
problems, and to cairy it. forward to finality. The 
question of the position of the OT is here involved. 

See R. L. Otttry, Aspects of the OT, 13D7 ; J. Orr, The Prob¬ 
lem of the OT, lilt ill. 

It must be noted that the general superiority of 
Christianity to these religions includes the fact 
that it. sums up all that, is best in them. We do not 
stigmatize them as utterly false, but we recognize 
them as a feeling after that, truth of which Christi¬ 
anity claims to be the final expiession (see Excur¬ 
sus at the end of the ‘Psychical Realm,’ p. fiiiO 1 ’). 

For the whole subject, Bee Flint, 'Theism, Left. ii. (Baird 
Lectures, 1S70); A. B Bruce, Apologetic#*, 1904, eliB. m. vii. ; 
Jevons, Introil. to 11 uit. of Religion, 1890, Lefroy, Mahomed- 
anisin * its Strength and Weakness ; Liddon, Essays and Ad¬ 
dresses, 1892, pp. I-(10; Eliot Howard, Fon-Chnstian Religious 
Systems, 1906; Westcott, The Gospel of Life, 1892, esp. ch. v. ; 
Marcus Dods, Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ, 1877 ; Pan- 
Anejlican Papers, i. 1908; JE, passim; G. Matheson, The 
Distinctive Messages of the Old Religions, 1892. 

3 . Metaphysical arguments. — (a) The argument 
from intelligence, will , and conscience, commonly 
called the Ontological argument. — In nature, 
because we are thinkers ourselves, we realize 
that what is before us is the result of thought. 
We grasp by our intelligence that intelligence 
is exhibited in all work in which there are parts 
which hear an ordered relation to each other, and 
in which the whole is something more than the 
mere sum of the individual parts. Therefore we 
infer that what the mind detects, mind has pro¬ 
duced, and that a creative intelligence underlies 
order. In morality, the sense of a moral law, and 
the demand for ethical perfection, in the voluntary 
fulfilment, of such non-nat iral requirements as the 
dictates of duty, imply a standard, a superhuman 
will, a Holy One, such as has been revealed to the 
world in Christ. In the realm of conscience, there 
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lies in the human mind an instinct which expresses 
itscll m the conviction of a survival alter death 
and of future retribution and reward. In the 
face of all ills and miseries, man desires to con¬ 
tinue to exist, ami anticipates a re-adjusting of the 
balance which will not terminate until the full 
demands of that moral law, of which conscience is 
the representative and amhassadoi, have been met 
in full. The intelligence, the will, and the con¬ 
science thus combine in a threefold suggestion of 
an Intelligence which creates, of a Lawgiver who 
imposes a superhuman will, and a .Judge who re-ad¬ 
justs the balance. Hut in view’ of the unity of 
nature, and the unity with it of our human nature, 
that which lies behind all nature, and which the 
various parts of our human nature suggest, will in 
itself he One . We therefore arrive at a Personal 
God, as He has been revealed in Christ. 

See J. A. Fleming:, The Evidence of Thing* not Seen, UK 14 . 

(b) The argument f rum consciousness . - We cannot 
stay to discuss that part of Herbert Spencer’s 
philosophy which deals with the consciousness (see 
J. Tverach, The Philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
examined [Rel. Trad Soc.j). Hut human conscious¬ 
ness or personality aflords an argument which is 
indeed kindred to the foregoing, nut has been put 
in a form of which the billowing is an outline. 

1. ‘Through direct consciousness of himself man discovers 
that he ih possessed of a I'ernwimiil Personality, endowed with 
will, intelligence, moral and spiritual affections ‘Z. Through 
consciousness further developed by reflexion on himself and the 
universe, he attains the conviction that over all is a Supreme 
Personality , endowed with omnipotent Y\ ill, infinite Intelligence, 
perfect Righteousness, and Love. It is contended that these 
results of consciousness rest on the snme basis, and stand or tall 
together. If the primary consciousness of a human self is 
denied, all the rest vanish with it. On the other hand, if it is 
accepted, it curries all the rest in its train. Tiius it is from the 
knowledge of himself that, man rises to the knowledge of 
God. Theism is the fruit of belief 111 man's real humanity ; 
agnosticism, of a virtual denial of his humanity.’ 

See Brownlow Maitland, Theism or Agnosticism, 1878. 

(c) The argument from the idea of God. —Whence 
does the idea of God come to us ? It is not origin¬ 
ated by any of the arguments we use, whether 
ontological, cosmological, or teleological. They 
help to verify it, but they postulate it as already 
existent in the mind. It cannot he traced to inai/s 
conscience, heart, or reason, though these faculties 
may verify and develop it. There is no place 
where the idea of God has not existed. Therefore 
God exists. Kant overthrow the original onto¬ 
logical argument by asserting that any cognition 
of things is impossitde where there is no empirical 
matter to wmrk upon. Hut we refuse to allow that 
God cannot he empirically known. Agnosticism 
really asserts not only that man cannot know God, 
but that God cannot make Himself known. And 
to say this is to deny Ilis existence. But a flat 
denial of God’s existence is possible only for the 
man who has passed through every sphere in his 
search for Him. In short, in order to be able to 
assert authoritatively that no God exists, a man 
must be omniscient and omnipresent, i.e. he must 
himself he God, and himself give the lie to himself. 

(d) The Cosmological or Etiological argument .— 
We have the idea of causality inherent in us. We 
attribute everything to some cause, but even 
though we feel ourselves on a higher level of 
causality than ordinary nature, we do not feel self- 
caused. Our notions fall hack to a First Cause, 
which is the final cause of all, and itself uncaused. 
The study of the universe suggests that this cause 
must be, not mechanical, but full of order and 
intelligence, and the study of our own personality 
leads us further to think of this Causa causans as a 
personal God. 

See, for the metaphysical and philosophic aspect, Caldecott, 
The Being of Qod tn the Light of Philosophy (Camb. Theol. 
Essays, 1905); J. R. Illingworth, Personality Human and 
Dioine, 1894, and Reason and Revelation, 1900 ; and, for the in¬ 
fluence of modern knowledge on the main theistic argument*, 
Ballard, Theomoniem True, 1906, pp. 68-846. 


Ex CURS US: — The anthropological attack. —The 
analogies between Christian beliefs and practices 
and those of some of the other great religions of 
the world, have long formed the basis of an attack 
upon the faith. In recent years the study of more 
primitive religions, and oi anthropology generally, 
has suggested further analogies, and given rise to 
a fresh attack. The attempt is being made to ex¬ 
plain away Christian history and ideas as merely 
the survivals of what has now been found to exist 
in primitive cults all over the world. Various 
modes of defence have already been employed, but 
the apologist must not ignore the parallels ailoided 
by recent discoveries. The facts collected in such 
books as Frazer’s Golden Bough or Crawley’s Mystic 
Rose or Robertson’s Pagan Christs must lather be 
claimed and used for the Christian argument. As 
illustrations of the hostile use of them we may 
mention the theory that Christ is to he connected 
with Eastern Sun-worship, the twelve Apostles 
being the signs of the zodiac, and that the Sacra¬ 
ment of Communion is merely an adaptation of 
the wide-spread primitive belief, with its degi siding 
accompaniments, that to partake of a life means to 
inherit its virtues. And strange elaborations have 
followed, such as Frazer’s theory of the Crucifixion, 
which suggests that the .Jews had transferred to 
the feast of l’urim the customs of a strange kind 
of Saturnalia, wheiein a mock king was first 
pampered and then killed, and that Christ only 
met ‘the fate that annually befell the malefactor 
who played Hainan’ (see J. G. Frazer, The Golden 
Bough 2 , iii. 19011'.). 

The Christian answer to which we would briefly 
point is that all religion is one, and that its ‘ primary 
function is to affirm and consecrate life' (Ernest 
Crawley, The Tree of Life, 1905, p. 270). If Chris- 
tianity is God’s filial answer to human needs, we 
shall expect to see those needs manifesting them¬ 
selves elsewhere. 1 We can see a deeper meaning 
in tlie parallelism which forms so remarkable a 
bond between Christianity and the lower religions. 
These analogies from savage culture show that 
religion, everywhere and always, is a direct out¬ 
come of elemental human nature, and that this 
elemental human nature remains practically un¬ 
changed. This it must continue to he so long as 
we are built up of flesh and blood. For instance, 
if a savage eat.H the flesh of a strong man or diviue 
person, and a modern Christian partakes sacrament¬ 
ally of Christ’s body and blood under the foims of 
bread and wine, there is evidently a human need 
behind both acts which prompts tnein and is satis¬ 
fied by them, and is responsible for their si:nilarit\. 

. . . Christianity is no survival from primitive re¬ 
ligion, but a higher development from the same 
permanent sources’ (E. Crawley, The Tree of Life, 
1905, p. 261 f. See also J. R. Illingworth, Divine 
Immanence, 1898, ch. iv.). 

(iii.) The moral realm.— It has been said that 
the moral element in our nature is as much higher 
than the mental as the mental is above the 
physical. The weight of moral arguments is 
therefore greater, and perhaps for this reason this 
sjihere has been chosen by recent apologists for 
their main line of defence. It has alieady been 
mentioned that Christ Himself in IHh moral aspect 
is the supreme apologetic of to-day ; but there are 
other lines of moral argument which are placed 
first, owing to their priority in the sequence of 
thought. 

1 . Arguments for theistic belief front the moral 
realm of thought. —(a) The universal idea of God 
and cultivation of religion. —This argument is 
sometimes called ‘ the evidence of general consent.’ 
Cicero witnessed long ago: * There was never 
any natioii so barbarous, or any people in the 
world so savage, as to he without some notion of 
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gods.* The belief in some form, and the expres¬ 
sion of it in worship, are found in every system, 
ancient and modern. To ascribe this instinct to 
accident is to raise a moral difficulty whim cannot 
easily be surmounted. 

(h) The moral sense in n*nn, the conscience and 
the sense of sin. —Kant, while rejecting other 
arguments, placed the whole weight of proof on 
tins one. 'Imere is in our nature a sense of moral 
responsibility, a feeling of what we ought to do, 
regardless of our present wishes and immediate 
advantage. This sense, commonly called con¬ 
science, cannot come either from our own liking 
or the will of the community, against the opinion 
of which it sometimes acts. The only explanation 
of its working is in the existence of a perfect moral 
Being, independent of ourselves, a perfect Law¬ 
giver and Judge, to whom conscience feels itself 
responsible. It is here that we are brought closest 
to the vast problem of evil and of sin. A discussion 
of it belongs to theology rather than to apologetics. 
But we may quote the saying of Leibniz, that 
‘metaphysical evil consists in imperfection, physi¬ 
cal in suffering, moral in sin.’ As we trace the 
upward development of the race, we find that just 
where the sense of individual personality comes to 
the front, a conflict begins to be realized between 
the claims of others and those of self. Man is 
unique as placed in a position from which he may 
either rise higher or fall lower. He has a con¬ 
sciousness of something higher; if he wilfully 
chooses that which is lower, it is sin. But since 
his moial nature does realize the choice, struggling 
upward to the higher, in spite of the certainty that 
he will never fully reach it, and iilled with 
humiliation when he has failed in the struggle and 
acquiesced in the sin, we are pointed to a perfect 
moral Being who is averse to sin, and to whom 
the moral sense in man knows itself to he re¬ 
sponsible. 

See Liddon, Same Elements of Religion, 1872, pp. 66-71; Inge, 
•Sm and Modern Thought’(m Topics of the Times, J9i>6, pp. 
142-107) , Coe, The Religion of a Mature Mind, J902, p 361. 

( c ) The moral course of the world's history. —The 
tangled skein of human history is found, when 
unravelled, to exhibit a continual progress towards 
a moie and more perfect exhibition of righteousness 
and goodness. There is a purpose running through 
history, indicating amoral governance. This may 
be studied in the development of the various sides 
of human institutions, as the life of nations, social 
life, crime, law, and religion. But such a moral 
government of the world, and such an education of 
the human race, imply a moral Governor and 
Educator ; for it is impossible that such tendencies 
should he unconscious and impersonal. 

See Fislier, Grounds of Belief”, 1902, p. 09; Flint, Theism, 
1902, pp. 227-261; Liddon, Some Elements of Religion, 1872, 
pp. 142-148. 

2 . Arguments for Christianity from the moral 
realm of fact. — (a) The Christian Scriptures. —As 
the study of nature suggests an intelligence behind, 
and a study of history suggests a moral Governor, 
so the study of the Bible suggests a power higher 
than that of the men who contributed to this great 
literature which contains so many varied elements. 
Stress must be laid on (1) its organic unity, mani¬ 
fested in an OT and a NT fitting into each other 
exactly in spite of the changes of time and thought, 
in the wonderful symmetry that is presented by 
the two, and in the advancing morality which 
may be traced in tlieir pages ; (2) its authority, 
the moral force and power of conviction that its 
writers possess in an absolutely unique degree, 
its tone of certainty and genuine ring as the 
authoritative message of God ; and (3) its exact 
correspondence with the deepest instincts of human 
nature, so that conscience welcomes its words as 
the highest expression of morality and religion. 


See J. A. Fleming, The Evidence of Things not Seen, 1904. 
p. 40 ff.; J. Orr, The Bible under Trial, 1907. 

( b) The morality of ( ' hristmnity .—The success oi 
Christianity lias already been dealt with. But 
nothing has been said about the inward and radical 
transformation w hich it has effected. Its eJo\ ntion, 
from the first days until these, of those who embrace 
it, is a moral miracle absolutely without parallel. 
The early apologists were already able to point to 
the effects of Christianity, as seen in a complete 
moial change in CInMmns. The argument has 
been increasing in force ever since. For the in¬ 
evitable introduction of half-hearted members into 
a growing community, which soon extended as 
widely as civilization itself, is more than com¬ 
pensated by the contrast between the civilization 
which has been leavened by Christianity, and any 
other civilization in the history of the world. It is 
true that- Christian morality is founded on the 
morality of Christ, and can )>e explained as a per¬ 
petual endeavour to fulfil Ilis precepts and imitate 
liis example. But this only takes the argument 
one stage further back, as we shall see shortly. 
And the very fact that the sustained endeavour 
lias been made gives an additional proof that the 
morality of Christ was not a human and natural 

f iroduct. Two points in Christian morality must 
»e insisted on. (1) It presents an ideal which 
no one except its Founder has ever fulfilled or 
expected to fulfil. And yet men have gone on 
trying. They have none of the satisfaction which 
belongs to those who fulfil a lower standard, such 
as that of Muhammadanism. And their reason for 
trying is not personal advantage, for the ideal has 
to be sought through self-sacrifice ; in Christianity 
it is the losing of one’s own soul that is to save it. 
(2) And not only is Christian morality different 
from what the natural man would wish for himself, 
hut it is different from anything that he would 
invent. Its code is of the most unexpected kind, 
and has no real parallel or preparation elsewhere, 
in whatever setting we view it. And perhaps 
least of all was it likely to arise at such a place 
and time as Palestine in the 1st cent, of our era. 
If we reject the explanation of it which lies in the 
person of the Pounder Himself, the alternative 
conclusions are difficult indeed of acceptance. 

See F. Ballard, Miracles of Unbelief cup. pop. ed. 1904, 
p. 242. 

(c) The Person of Christ the moral ideal .—The 
morality of Christ’s teaching is universally accepted 
as the highest the world has ever seen. The point 
need not be laboured here. But it is not merely a 
matter of His teaching; it is His example that 
stauds highest. And in this too there is agreement 
among all. Even a writer like Lecky can say 
{History of European Morals 8 , vol. ii. p. 9): ‘ The 
simple record of three short years of active life has 
done more to regenerate and to soften mankind 
than all the disquisitions of philosophers, and all 
the exhortations of moralists. This has indeed been 
the well-spring of whatever is best and purest in 
the Christian life.’ 

It is upon the moral ideal presented by the 
Person of Christ that modern apologetic takes its 
stand. It tioldly asks, ‘ Whence hath this man 
these things ? ’ and demands a rational answer. 

(a) Is it replied that this is simply derived from 
our records, and need have no place in the history 
of actual fact ? But this is no answer; for we 
ask, Whence then came the Gospel portrait of 
Christ ? Whatever view be taken of the composi¬ 
tion of the Gospels, it involves in some one an 
exquisite conception of the ideal which has no 
parallel in the world. It is impossible to believe 
that various men, whether f ew or many, whether 
actual disciples or only compilers working up 
traditions in later years, succeeded in forming a 
unity, a harmonious picture, such as iB found in 
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the Gospel portrait. The only explanation of their 
work lies in there having been an original to be 
painted. 

((i) May we, then, retain the moral part of the 
portrait, and take it out of its miraculous surround¬ 
ings? It will be found that the two are so inter¬ 
woven that separation is impossible. Take away 
the supernatural, and nothing hut a shadow is 
left. For the miracles are not interspersed amid 
the various indications of the ehaiacter; they are 
the outward manifestation of it. They are not 
wrought, except on rare occasions, with an eviden¬ 
tial purpose, but simply as the natural acts of so 
exalted a character. 

( 7 ) And what of the Divine claim of Christ ? Is 
it possible to regard it either as interwoven in the 
tale bv His mistaken followers, or as an individual 
mistake owing to a wrong estimate of His own 
Person ? Both alternatives seem incredible, in 
view of the fact that this claim is the only key to 
His life, His words, ami II is work. Take such a 
uldic declaration as ‘ I am the light of the world; 

1 that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life’ (Jn 8 12 ). If any¬ 
thing in the record is true, surely that solemn 
utterance, in the presence of His enemies and belore 
the multitudes who had thronged to the feast, is 
not a figment of after years. And if lie made the 
claim llimself, more presumptuous than could have 
come, not only from a Galikean carpenter, but from 
the holiest of men, what must we say if it were not 
true? That He was either an impostor or a de¬ 
luded enthusiast. No one nowadays dare assert 
the former, and to do so would only make it a 
greater miracle how the highest moral ideals of 
humanity have for eighteen centuries been linked 
with such a man. And if the latter alternative he 
chosen, it is absolutely impossible to reconcile the 
self-sacrificing devotion and utter humility of His 
whole life and work with a distorted moral obliquity 
and infatuated self-assertion which could make so 
preposterous a claim. The familiar dilemma, * Aut 
Deus aut homo non bonus,’ has not yet been 
avoided by those who would hold such views. If 
the moral ideal which His Person presents forbids 
the latter, the former is the only ration,-tl explana¬ 
tion which remains. 

(5) But is not Evolution to be allowed to enter 
and explain ? Is it not simply that in Christ the 
upward movement reached its climax, and in Him 
we sec the moral sense of the human race reaching 
its perfection ? But it is the reverse of true that 
such a character can he explained by its antecedents 
and environment. The arguments of Paley are 
still true of * the originality of Christ’s character.’ 
He assumed a part which was in many ways the 
direct opposite of the Messiah of popular expecta¬ 
tion. And the one catholic Man, whose teaching 
is adapted to all nations and all ages, sprang from 
the narrowest and most bigoted nation of antiquity. 
And those who deny His Divinity change the 
virgin birth into an illegitimate one. They rob 
themselves of the argument that lie was only 
evolved as the purer son of a pure virgin. They 
assert in effect that ‘ the most marked and mighty 
impulse of the past towards all that is purest, 
worthiest, loftiest, in the evolution of human 
nature, emanated spontaneously from the un¬ 
tutored, peasant-breu son of an adulteress’ (Bal¬ 
lard, Miracles of Unbelief , p. 275). Such things are 
a denial of the first principles of evolution, and con¬ 
stitute a moral miracle far more difficult to accept 
than that a pure virgin ‘ was found with child of 
the Holy Ghost.’ This line of defence is thus seen 
to lead to a direct attack on the enemy’s position. 

See Liddon, The Divinity of our Lord , 1867; Gore, The 
Incarnation of the Son of God, 1891; Ballard, At trades of Un¬ 
belief, pop. ed. 1904, ch. vlii.; Row, Manual of Christian 


Evidences , 1880, |»p. 27-122; Robbins, A Christian Apologetic , 
1902. 

(iv.) The spiritual realm.—W e lieie reach 
the highest form of Christian evidences, and the 
most convincing, for the pi oofs arc brought within 
the range of personal experience. But, at the 
same time, they are useless in arguing with an 
opponent. We can do no more than point out to 
him that it is wholly rational that spiritual things 
should be spiritually discerned, and that in a 
spiritual religion like Christianity the final proof 
must be a spiritual one, while the cumulative 
arguments that lead up to it do not in themselves 
amount to absolute proof, hut are as high as an 
outsider is capable of rising. It is true that (rod 
leaves not Himself without witness in the physical 
sphere, and that there is abundant testimony in 
the mental and ethical 1 calms ; but man appioaches 
Him most closely in that which is least material, 
and therefore the spiritual faculty of faith is not 
to he mocked as contrary to reason, hut accepted 
as transcending it. We must therefore take into 
account— 

(a) The testimony of the spiritual faculty. —The 
spiritual faculty mentioned above may be simply 
spoken of as ‘ faith,’ and we claim that it is distinct 
fiom the other organs of knowledge, so that it 
must he added to the senses and reason in older to 
complete our cognitive being. Often the testimony 
of the senses is contradicted by reason, and in the 
easo of such a woid as ‘finite’it is positive and 
real to reason, though wholly impelccptihlc to the 
senses. And in the same way faith may sometimes 
contradict the conclusions wliich have been airived 
at by the reason. To reason the word ‘Infinite’ 
is purely negative, but to faith it is entirely ieal 
and positive. So we claim that faith is that faculty 
or organ of knowledge whereby we appiehend the 
Infinite. Other religions may’contain the know¬ 
ledge of the presence ot the Infinite, hut Christianit y 
is unique in not only telling men that their duty is 
to know God, hut in giving them the success!\e 
steps whereby they may do so. Though he has 
arrived at his conclusion neither by the senses nor 
by the reason, the Christian has arrived at a real 
and legitimate form of human knowledge when he 
can say, ‘ I know whom I have believed.' 

Miller, ‘The Idea of God,' in Topics of the Tones 
(S.P.C.K., 1900). 

(b) 'The testimony to Christianity of the spiritua 
yearnings of men. —Perhaps the two plainest u 
these yearnings are shown in the instinct to woi- 
sliip, and the hope of immortality, both of which 
are practically universal. The former opens the 
whole question of piayer, and the latt< 1 the wide 
subject of eschatology. Neither can he discussed 
here, but the argument must lead on lo the J.i< t 
that both are satisfied in a unique degree by the 
practice and belief of Christianity. 

Sco F Ballard, JItrades »J I'nbeltej, ]>]> 280-810 

(c) The testimony of holy lines. —It has always 
been realized, fiom the days of the early Apologists, 
that one of the most telling of evidences lies in the 
spiritual life of Christians. Few-men aie argued 
into a belief in Christianity. They may verify 
their acceptance of it by its appeal to reason and 
the senses, hut the real motive power consists in a 
touching of their heart. And this is done not by 
the words, but by the life of Christians. Apolo¬ 
getics may be exalted into a science, but the work 
of turning men is but little due to the professed 
apo'ogist. Every Christ-like life is in itself a 

>owerful apology, and often succeeds where all else 
ails 

(cl) The personal experience of the Christian .— 
This can be the only final proof. The Christian 
can test all he has been tola, in the sphere of his 
own spirit, and its relation to God as revealed in 
Christ. And this experience has been multiplying 
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in the lives ot millions for nearly 2000 years. Tf wo 
are (sharped with undue bias, it can be answered 
that ‘ initial unbelief is a prepossession as much as 
faith.’ Thus do we pass upwards out of the region 
of Apologetics. We must be content to add the 
various arguments together, and claim that their 
sum-total raises so great a probability in favour of 
the Christian religion that theie are far greater 
ditliculties about any other explanation of the facts 
of the case. And the nature of our faith is such 
that the rest must be done in the legion of the 
Spirit, wherein alone the probability can pass 
upward into certainty. T. W. CHAFER. 

APOSTASY (.Jewish and Christian).—The de¬ 
li bei ate abandonment of one religion for another, 
c.g. Judaism for Christianity or vice verm , made 
voluntarily or under compulsion. The Avoid is 
usually employed in a had sense, and consequently 
from the standpoint of the religion deserted. Here¬ 
tics, i.c. those a\ ho embrace one iorm of a religion 
in place of another, are not here reckoned as apos¬ 
tates. In Christian jurispnulence, apostasy is re¬ 
garded as a far more serious ollenee than even heresy. 

The word tLirtiaTams is used in classical Greek of a revolt or 
detection fiom an ulh_.. _ r.urca is a later foim, found in 
tlie I.XX, Plutarch, and Dion us of Halicarnassus. In the 
LNX these wordH, with then I tired forms, anoarureut, anoa- 
Tarrjs, fern, diroo-rarif, are used in me sense o •hellion against 
Jahweh (Jos 22--) nr an earthly monarch Thus me rebellious 
children’ of Is SO* are culled TCKvn airooiuiu, the idolatry of 
Alia/ is Ins airocrracri'a (2 (Jh U(> ,{ >); and m 1 K HD 1 ‘ meii of 
Helial ’ is rendered apApev tijt dmunuamf. In 1 Mao the word 
djroaTUcna lHUSed in its modern sense (2R* l/AVor oi Kararay- 
Ku^oi'rt? ttjv airoaraatav). In the NT, St. Paul is accused of 
teaching ‘an apostas.v from Moses’(Ac 2I- 1 ), and he speaks in 
2 Th ”■* of the great inoirrarTLo at the end of all Lhines, before the 
revelation of the ‘ Man of Sin ’ (see below) Augustine calls the 
‘ Full of Alan ’ the apostasm prtmi hoinmift (c. ,/til hb ill ), and 
he uses this term because lht absolute freedom of our first 
parents, unhampered by original sin, to choose between oboving 
and disobeung God, made there a voluntary detection (see 
Shcdd, li UMY.). St Thomas Aquinas (l^ii. 12, Art I) sa\s 
of disobedience: ‘ apostasiu \ idetur oiiims pee.eati pniicipium.’ 

i. Although we have many examples of national 
apostasy in the OT, instances of individual de¬ 
sertion of the religion of Israel at crate ; hut in the 
Deuterononiic law the provisions against those wlio 
try to persuade the people to ‘serve other gods’ are 
naturally severe (1 >t 18 b * 1J ). In Ezekiel we have 
examples of secret, worship of heathen deities 
practised ill the very temple of Jahweh (Ezk 8 6fl; ). 
On the whole, however, it may be said that, with 
the exception of the great apostasy in the days of 
Ahah and Elijah, the infidelity of Israel towards 
Jahweh was, us a rule, shown in attempts either 
to combine this worship with that ot the local 
divinities, or to serve Him with rites similar to those 
practised in the worship of the gods of Caiman. 

We first meet with distinct acts of apostasy 
from Judaism during the fierce persecution under 
Antioch us Epiphanes, when Jews either voluntarily 
or under compulsion renounced the worship of God 
for that of tne deities of Greece. The degree of 
apostasy varied between a total abandonment of all 
iretence of Judaism, and the adoption of certain 
ireek customs like the practice of athletics and 
the wearing of the pctcusos , or broad-brimmed Greek 
hat, which the more rigid Jews regarded as an act 
of disloyalty to Jahweh. 

Antiochus Epiphanes (h.c. 175-164) did not cause the ten¬ 
dencies of the Jews to llelleinze which manifested themselves 
early in his reign. The inhabitants of Jerusalem, especially 
the priests, had already conformed to the Greek dress and fre¬ 
quented the palamtra (2 Mac 4 J:1 |ft ). Jason the high priest even 
sent presents for the saci ihces to Hercules at Tyre, though his 
messengers refused to employ the money for tmeh an object, 
and handed it over to the royal navy (2 Mac 4 ltt - 1B ). When the 
persecution began in h.c. 1(58, and the Jews were compelled to 
saerifico and to eat swine’s fiesh, many of them apostatized 
(1 Mac l*-»); and it. was the blav mg of one of these by Malta- 
thins, the father of the famous .Maccabees, that, gave the signal 
for the revolt (1 Mac 2- 4 ) The llelleiuzing Jews held the 
citadel of Acru in Jerusalem with the Syrians (1 Mac 1&»), and 
were not dispossessed till h.c. 142. 


Apostasy of a different kind is mentioned in the Book of 
Wisdom. The Alexandrian Jews adopted in some cases the 
philosophy of Greece, especially Epicureanism (Wis 2 1 - 11 ). In the 
Talmud the term Ejnijuromn is applied to apostates (see below). 

2. Examples ot apostasy among Christians are 
to he found in the NT ; hut in many cases the fall¬ 
ing away of the converts was not strictly apostasy, 
hut a relapse into Jmlaic. Christianity or even 
heresy. Still Jesus Christ, foretold that in the 
days of trial many would fall away ; and in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (if we may still believe this 
Epistle to he addressed to Jew ish Christians) there 
are indications that many Jews who had embraced 
Christianity were forsaking the Church loi the syna¬ 
gogue, when the choice between the one and the 
other became imperative. We have only hints of 
newly converted Christians becoming idolateis. 

Mt 241° (irKa^SaAnrfJrjaot’rai noAAoi . . . Kai fiicnicrovcnv oAAjj- 
Aow) is possihh a prediction of the bitterness of the apostates 
towards their former friends; alHO (v. 1 -) the avo/aia, will cause 
t he lov e of the mun,\ to wax cold. The ‘antichrists’spoken of 
in 1 Jn 2 Wf may he classed as apostates, but see Westcott, ad 
toe . The important passage in He 6< tr -, which speaks of the 
impossibility ot renewing unlo repentance those who fall 
iivuvj (irapairaroi'Tac) after enlightenment, anil crucify (aeuaruu- 
powi'Tas) to themsehcH the Son of God, seems to allude to 
apostates to Judaism. The warnings against apostasy in tins 
Epistle are frequent (cf esp. oh. ID). Though in the Epistle to 
the Galatians the abandonment ol the Apostle’s teaching was 
not a complete surrender of (’liristmmtv, vet he himself evi¬ 
dently regards it as a practical apostasy (Gal M). Indications 
that apostasy was not unknown ma\ he found in Lhe letters to 
the Churches in the Apocalypse and m the Pastoral Epistles. 

In conformity with oui Lord’s warnings, the 
early Chucdians looked for a great, hilling away 
hcfoie His Second Coming. In 2 Th 2 ^ SI. Paul 
fells his converts not to be jicrturbed because they 
know that there can be no Parouaia iuv pf] UXO-g ij 
diroaraala irpojTuu. Whatever the exact, nature of 
the apostasy in the present connexion is, it must he 
it. le 

the use ol the dolinite article pioves, regaiding 
which the Apostle’s icadeis weie already fully 
inhumed. blow the Biblical use of the word airo- 
crraala it would appear that there is an allusion to a 
fulling away from God ; hut.it has been maintained 
that the coming revolt of the Jews against the Im¬ 
perial power ol Lome was in the mind of St. Paul. 

See art. ‘Man of Sin’ in Hastings’ l)li ; Lightfoot, Autes on 
the li pi idle8 of St. Paul. G. Milligan, Themdimuinn (1D08), Note 
.1, p. 1(»D IT., gives a catena of the explanations of Hus passage. 

In the primitive Church there w r crc ninny eases of 
Christians forsaking the communion of the Church 
and i elapsing into idolatry. Some oi those accused 
of Christianity before Pliny admitted that they had 
left the Church for many years, and had no hesita¬ 
tion in complying with the proconsul’s requests: 
‘Hi uuoquo oinnos et iimiginem tuam deoruinque 
simulacra venerati sunt et Christo male dixerunt.' 
(Pliny, Ef>. x. 90). Annnonius Saceas, the founder 
of the Neo-Platonic school, is said to have been 
a Christian originally, and to have apostatized 
(Euseb. HE vi. 19); and there is a tradition that 
Aquila, the translator,of the Heb. Scriptures, wasan 
apostate to .Judaism. Apostasy to heathenism was 
considered the gravest mime of which a Christian 
could be guilty, and even if it was due to fear of 
torture or imprisonment, no pardon or hope of re¬ 
conciliation could be extended to the guilty person. 
It was not, till the time of St. Cyprian (a.d. 252) 
that the idea of restoring an apostate to com¬ 
munion was even ho much as entertained, and then 
only owing to the immense popular reverence for 
those who confessed the faith during the persecution 
of Pecius. 

Wilful apostasy was, of course, an inexpiable offence, and 
ranked with murder and adultery; but it appears that up to 
the tune of Cyprian even involuntary apostasy excluded a 
person for ever from the visible Church. Hernias has been 
taught that there is no forgiveness for sin after baptism; and it 
is only by special revelation that he learns from the Angel of 
Repentance that one post-baptismal penitence is accepted 
(Hernias, Mand. iv. 8). Tertullian, in his earliest work, ad 
Martyras (ch. 1), says that those who could not find peace with 
the Church sought it from confei awaiting martyrdom; 
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bub it does nob appear from the conbext thab this means that 
thin muld rest on- an apostate to communion. In his treatise 
il<’ J’lnhcitia, willl«*n in Iuh .Montamst days, the same writer, 
whilst, denouncing Zcphvrinus ("), liwhop of Rome, tor allowing 
jL'iiitenec bo those guilt. \ of carnal sms, enforces his argument 
>v showing that these olTences are in the same category as 
idolatry and murder—unpardonable in a Christian, lb seems 
fairh ccilam that the re-admission of the lapsi was a novelty in 
the days of Cvpnan. ‘ Kvidently,’ says Abp. Benson, ‘the ques¬ 
tion which to some was presenting itself was not when, or upon 
what terms, the lapsed should he re-adnutted, hut whether it 
was possible for ths Church to remit such guilt’ ( Cyprian , 
181»7, p 106). 

The Jaw of tlie early Church in regard to apostasy 
was very severe. The offence consisted not merely 
in deliberate desertion of the Church, but in any 
compliance with paganism, t.c. a man was not per¬ 
mitted to continue a member of the Church who 
was engaged in any trade ministering to idolatry, 
superstition, or licentiousness ; nor was lie allowed 
to conform to custom by offering sacrifice in an 
official capacity. 

When the days of persecution ceased, the severity 
of the canons was considerably modified, and 
apostates weie re-admitted to communion after due 
penitence. The strictness of primitive Christianity 
is seen in the enactments of the Council of Elvira 
(Illiheris) in Spain, held during the persecution of 
T)iocletian (A.I). 303). Apostasy to Judaism was 
much feared, especially in Spam and Gaul, and 
Christians were forbidden to attend Jewish ban- 

uets or to have any intimate dealing with 

sraelites. After the conversion of Constantine, 
apostasy became a civil offence punishable by law. 
Apostates to Judaism were liable to confiscation 
of property, and lost the right of making wills. 
Repentance was of no avail as regards the civil 
penalties incurred by apostasy, which included dis¬ 
missal from all posts of dignity. * Perditis, hoc 
est sacrum llaptismus profanantinus, nullo re medio 
poenitentiu* (qua* solct ahis eriminibus prodesse) 
succurritur ’ (Codex Theod. xvi. 7. 4-5). 

In the time of Cyprian (a.i>. 252) no hope whatever was ex¬ 
tended to apostates'. Even if they are slam for the name, they 
cannot be admitted to the peace of the Church (Uyp. lip lv.j. 
This is confirmed by the legislation of the Council of Elvira, 
which refuses deathbed communion to adults who ha\e de¬ 
liberately sacrificed (can. 1), to Christians holding hereditary 
priesthoods who have performed the duties(li ), and to informers 
who have caused the death of a Christian (lxxiii.). At the 
Council of Ancyra, held a year after, the edict of Milan allows 
the worst class of apostates to be received hack to the Church 
after a due penitence extending lover ten years (can. 9); and 
the (Ecumenical Council of Nicaia (a.ii. 825) allows such to tie 
admitted to communion after twelve years in the ranks of the 
penitents (can. 11). In 397 the Council of Carthage actually 
forbids apostates to he excluded for ever from the Church : 
* Apostaticis conversis vel reversis ad Dominum gratia vel recon- 
ciliatio non negetur.’ 

See Bingham, Antiq. xvi.; Smith, DC A, art. ‘Apostasy*; 
Dale, Synod of Elvira ; Hefele, Conciliengcschichte , vol. 1. 

The name ‘ Apostate 5 has been specially applied 
to the Emperor J ulian, whose defection from Chris¬ 
tianity threatened to undo the work of the con¬ 
version of Constantine. There is no absolute proof 
that Julian was ever baptized, though, as he held 
the office of a render in his youth, it is, to say the 
least, highly probable. The Christianity he pro¬ 
fessed, moreover, must have been of an Arian 
type. The religion which he embraced after his 
‘apostasy’ wjih a description of Neo-Platonism, 
which endeavoured to give a spiritual interpreta¬ 
tion to the myths of antiquity. He depressed the 
Church by every means in his power short of actual 
persecution ; but nothing caused so much conster¬ 
nation or gave such serious offence as his edict 
forbidding Christians to teach the classics in the 
schools anti universities of the Empire ( Ep . 42). 

The main event* of hiH life are as follows : Born in a.d. 881, 
the son of Julius Constantins, brother of the great Constantine, 
he wan saved in the massacre of the Imperial family in 837, and 
educated b> his cousin Constantius. In 3f>l he began to show 
a disposition towards heathenism, but fear of ConstantiuB com¬ 
pelled him to dissemble. He was Caesar in Gaul from a.d. 855 
to 360, when the army of the province declared him Augustus. 
He was solo emperor from the death of Constantius, Nov. 8, 861. 
He was killed in a battle with the Persians, whose territory 


he had invaded on June 20, 868, and a Christian was Im¬ 
mediately elected imperator by the army in the person of 
Jovian. An interesting studx of the character of Julian is to 
be found in Ibsen’s Emperor and Galilaian. 

3 . In the Talmud much is naturally said about 
apostates from Judaism. Four different kinds are 
men tinned : Minim, Mcshwtmnndm, Masnroih , and 
Ejaq ft rosin. The Meshummadin arc those who 
w iliully transgress part of the ceremonial law ; the 
Motto ruth are delators or political betrayers; the 
Epiqiirdtnn freethinkers. 

The Minim demand more special attention. It 
is an open question whether they were .Jewish 
Christians or a Gnostic sect in Judaism. At any 
rate they were heretics desiring to keep their place 
in the community of Israel, who had to he detected 
and cast out. Thus the famous R. Ehezer was 
arrested on a charge of Minuth , hut acquitted. In 
his sorrow for having been suspected he was con¬ 
soled by the great- It. 'Aqiba. The Minim are also 
spoken of in the Talmud as a separate sect, but at 
the same time they regarded themselves as being 
so little different from Jews that they could ask 
for, and obtain, a Jewish Rahbi of unimpeachable 
orthodoxy to be their teacher. A Gentile is never 
called a Min. The most famous of the Minim 
was Elisha ben-Abuyah, known also as Aber, * the 
changed one.’ 

See R. T. Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midraah , 1903, 
who devoteB the greater part of his valuable work to the dis¬ 
cussions between the Rabbis and the Minim. Friedlander in 
hia Der vorchnstliche yudmche (invalids)nut; maintains that the 
Minim were Gnostics of the Ophite sect. The passage mentioned 
as enumerating the different classes of apostates destined for 
Oehinnom is Sank xni. 45 : * The Minim and the apostutOB and 
the belrayers and Ejnqunmn, and those who have lied con¬ 
cerning the Torah, and those who dopart from the ways of the 
congregation, and those who have lied concerning the Resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead, and every one who has Binned and caused the 
multitude to sin,’ etc.; sec also Deutsch in JE i. 666f.; Kohler 
and Gottheil, ib. ii. 12-18; Broyd6, t b. viii. 694 f. 

4 . In the Middle Ages apostasy and heresy were 
punished with the utmost severity, hut it is scarcely 
possible to conceive of the open abandonment of 
Christianity where the jurisdiction of the Church 
was all-powerful. We have, however, a curious 
example of a deacon in England embracing Judaism 
in order to marry a Jewess, and being burned at 
Oxford on 17th April 1222, of course after de¬ 
gradation from his clerical office. This is one of 
the few cases of the execution of a heretic in 
England before A.D. 1401 ; and it seems that the 
Sheriff of Oxfordshire was blamed for his undue 
severity in so speedily executing this criminous 
clerk. In Spain also, under Alfonso X. (the Wise), 
a.d. 1250, conversion of a Christian to Judaism 
was made a capital crime; the influence of the 
Jewish race in that country being especially feared 
from the earliest times. 

For the execution of the deacon see Maitland, Canon Law 
in ths Church of England, ch. vi., 4 The Deacon and the Jewess.’ 

The destruction of the Order of the Knights 
Templar by Philip the Fair and his accomplice 
Pope Clement V. may be mentioned as an example 
of the charge of apostasy being used by the In¬ 
quisition for a political purpose. The Order, which 
in 1119 consisted of nine Knights devoted to the 
pious task of keeping the roads to Jerusalem clear 
of robbers, in the J3th cent, became one of the 
wealthiest monastic bodies in Christendom, and a 
military force of the most formidable description. 
With the fall of Acre in A.D. 1291 the Templars 
had ceased their activity in the Holy Land, and in 
1307 Philip the Fair conceived the idea of embroil¬ 
ing them with the Church, in order to procure 
the abolition of the Order and the confiscation of 
their immense wealth. The profound secrecy 
which enveloped the meetings and even the 
religious services of the Order gave their enemies 
the requisite handle to bring charges of the 
foulest immorality and apostasy against them. The 
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Templars were accused of making every candidate 
for admission to their body apostatize by thrice 
renouncing Christ and spitting upon the crucifix. 
Torture was freely employed to extort confessions, 
but upon the whole the evidence obtained was of 
the most absurd and contradictory character, and 
the majority of those examined persisted in the 
innocency of the Order; and though the processes 
went on simultaneously throughout Europe and 
the Levant, no seriously incriminating evidence 
seems to have been obtained except m France. 
The cruelties which accompanied the suppression 
culminated in the burning of the Grand Master 
Du Molay and his companion on the lie des Juifs 
on the Seine, 19th March 1314. 

Lea, II littory of the Inquisition, vol. lii. pp. 239-384 ; Milman, 
Latin Christianity, bk. xii. cb. 1. Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. i. 
p. 137, in inclined to credit the charges against the Templars on 
account of the publication of Oount Hammer Purgstall’s essay, 
Mines de I'Onent exploiUes (1818), charging the Templars with 
apostasy to a sort of Ophite Gnosticism. The subject is dis¬ 
cussed by Castle in the Transactions of the Quatuor Coronati 
Lodge, vol. xix. pt. 8. 

The Spanish Inquisition originated for the pur¬ 
pose of suppressing not heresy, but apostasy. The 
maranos , or Jewish converts, were suspected of 
practising their ancestral religion in secret, though 
outwardly conforming to Catholicism. It was to 
root out this crypto-Judaism that the tremendous 
machinery of the Holy Office in Spain was devised, 
and the su (hirers under Torquomada were those 
who had relapsed to Judaism. 

5 . There have been many examples of Christians 
among the Turks and Moors abandoning their 
faith in order to enjoy the privileges reserved for 
Muhammadans; and the ronegado often enjoyed 
high official positions in Tuikoy. Naturally such 
persons abandoned their nationality with their 
religion. Apostasy from Christianity to Judaism 
is extremely rare, as the Jews themselves do not 
encourage tlie reception of proselytes. ()m* notable 
example of such apostasy is that of the fanatical 
and unfortunate Lord George Gordon, who was the 
cause of the famous No Popery riots in 1780. In 
1788, after he had been found guilty of a libel on 
Marie Antoinette, he fled to Amsterdam, whence 
he was expelled, and on his return lo England he 
made a public profession of Judaism. He was 
imprisoned in Newgate in the following year, 
and died in 1793, conforming in all respects to the 
ceremonies of his new religion. 

I 11 recent times there have been cases of 
Europeans and Americans of Christian parentage 
embracing Muhammadanism and Buddhism, and 
conforming to the practices of these religions. I 11 
France it has been asserted that lhahuhsmr. is 
practised as a religion, of course involving a distinct 
apostasy ; but the evidence of such persons as Leo 
Taxil, who declared that a church existed in Fiance 
for the worship of Satan, seems to have been dis¬ 
credited by his subsequent disavowals, and Satan¬ 
ism (q.v.) seems to be little more than the revival of 
some of the follies of the Black Art of the Middle 
AgeH. F. J. F^oakes- Jackson. 

APOSTASY (Muhammadan).—‘He that adopts 
any other religion shall bo put to death.’ Such, 
according to the sacred Muslim tradition, was the 
command of the Pro]diet ; and on this basis all 
Muslim jurists are unanimous in deciding that 
apostasy from Islam (Arab, irtidad) must be pun¬ 
ished by death. The Zahiril.es, who, us is well 
known, adhere as far as possible to the outward 
meaning (Arab, zdhir) of the Hacred texts, are 
even of opinion that the apostate (Arab, murtndd) 
must he put to death immediately, that is to say, 
without init iating any inquiry as to whether he 
might possibly he converted to Islam again, be¬ 
cause the words of the Prophet present no indi¬ 
cation of any delay. This was also the view held 
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by Mu’ftdh ibn Jabal, Muhammad’s governor of 
Yaman. According to a well-known tradition, 
this official came to Abtl Md&&, whom he found 
engaged in questioning a prisoner. On hearing 
that this man had apostatized from Islftm, Muftdn 
refused to take a seat until the apostate had been 
put to death, saying: 1 Such was the decision of 
Allah and his Apostle.’ 

But, according to the opinion of the majority of 
jurists, it is desirable (according to others, even 
a duty) before proceeding to carry out the punish¬ 
ment by death, to make an efiort to bring the 
apostate to repentance (Arab. tav)bn). If such a 
one declares that he turns again to Islam, then the 
inquisitors are to be satisfied with the response 
and let him go away in peace. If, on the con¬ 
trary, lie refuses to return to Islam, they are 
bound, according to many, to allow him a delay of 
throe days (according to others, even longer) as a 
period for reflexion. He is still retained in prison 
and may within this interval go back upon his 
error. In support of this practice, reference is 
made to the example of the Khalif 'Omar. When 
he learned that a man of the troops of A Ini Musa 
during the siege of Tustar, in the year 17, had 
been put to death on account of apostasy from 
Islam, he was extremely indignant at the deed. 
‘Why,’ he inquired, ‘did you not keep him in 
prison for three days and deal with him in order 
to bring him to repentance?’ And all the com¬ 
panions of the Prophet who were present showed 
by their silence that they agreed with him. 

The IJanafiles are inclined to think that the 
punishment of death on account of apostasy is 
applicable only to men. According to them, 
women are only to be kept in prison until they 
repent, because the Piophet has forbidden the 
putting to death of unbelieving women. Accord¬ 
ing to others, this prohibition lias reference only 
to the killing of the wives of unbelievers in the 
Holy War. A similar dillereriee of opinion exists 
with regard to the punishment of apostates while 
yet in their minoiity. These, according to some 
lawyers, may he put to death immediately, accord¬ 
ing to others only after attaining their majority. 

The punishment by death is to be carried into 
execution only by the sword. From the sacred 
sou ices of tiadition, it is known that the Khalil 
'All caused the adherents oi Abd Allah ibn Saba 
to be burnt to death because they proclaimed 
hcictical doctrines and held that'All himself was 
God. 'Ali regarded this conduct, as tantamount 
to apostasy fiom Islam. But when Ibn 'Abbas 
learned the ocouricnee, he said: ‘I should indeed 
have put them to death, but certainly not burned 
them, for the Piophet has forbidden that any one 
shall he punished by fire, because this 1110 'de of 
punishment belongs exclusively to Allah.’ U 11 this 
account, the opinion prevails that the infliction of 
death by the stake is prohibited in Islam. But 
other modes of torturing to death aie also ex¬ 
pressly repudiated by Muhammadan juiists. 

Various other legal consequences of apostasy 
from Islam are mentioned 111 detail in the Muslim 
law-books. For example, the mairiage of tlie 
apostate is thereby legally annulled. So also he 
loses the reward of all good works which lie may 
ireviously have performed, and must make ever- 
anting atonement for his sin in hell. His corpse 
is not to be interred among tlie graves of other 
Muslims, etc. 

Apostasy does not necessarily consist only in an 
express declaration that one is no longer a Muslim, 
but may also at times be deduced from vanous 
other circumstances. If, fci example, a Muslim 
declares to be lawful what the canonical law for¬ 
bids to him, or, on the contrary, unlawful what the 
law r permits to him, then such conduct is a clear 
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token of unbelief. In like manner this is so, if, at 
any time, a Muslim worships the sun or the stars 
or idols, or declares the Prophet to be a liar, or 
makes the existence of All&h a matter of doubt. 

According to the view of the Nhiih'ites, it is not 
only apostasy from Islam that is to be punished 
with death, but also apostasy from other religions, 
whenever this is not accompanied by conversion to 
Islam. A .lew who becomes a Christian will thus 
have to be put to death, according to the Shall ites, 
because the Prophet has commanded in general 
that every one shall be put to death * who adopts 
any other religion.’ 

Litkkatcke. - A. N. Matthews, Minherit-ul-Masubih. (Cal 
cutta, 1810), 11 177f., ami other collections of traditions; 

Ch. Hamilton, The JJedaya or Guide (London, 1791), ii. 225- 
240; E. Sachau, Muhamm. Uecht nach schafntucher Lchre 
(Horlin, 1897), tip 84.'1-84(1; Dinnshki, Jiahmat al-ummah Ji'Kh- 
tildfi'l-a'immah (Bulaq, 1800), ]> 188, and other Muslim law- 
books; J. Krcsmdnk, ‘ 1’.titrate zur Beleuchtung des Islam- 
itischen Strafrechts nut Kucksicht auf Theorie und I’raxis in 
der Turkei ’ in ZDMG Iviii. 92f.; C. Snouck Hurgronje in De 
lndtHdhe Chds (1884), i. 794. Til. W. JUY.N BOLL 

APOSTLES’ CREED.—See Ck units (Ecu 

menicul). 

APOSTOLIC AGE.—i. Chronological limits 

—The phrase is commonly used for the period in 
the history of the Church extending from the death 
of Christ to the end of the 1st cent., when, accord¬ 
ing to ancient tradition, John, the last of the twelve 
Apostles, passed away. 

If the term * apostle ’ wero taken in the broader Hense ii 
which it was commonly usod in the earliest days, the Apostoli. 
age might be regarded as extending well on into the 2nd cent., 
when there wore still many travelling missionaries hearing the 
name ‘apostles’ (see Did ache, 11). But the term soon came to 
bo applied exclusively to the Twelve and Haul, and has been 
used in this sense ever since. It, is true that no sharp line of 
demarcation can bo drawn between the late 1st and early 2nd 
centuries; and even assuming that, Johu lived to the tune of 
Trajan, which is by no means certain, his death had no special 
significance for the history of the Church. As a consequence, 
some historians have made the Apostolic age end with the 
destruction of Jerusalem m a.d. 70, or with the death of Paul. 
But to give such an emphasis to the former event is to over¬ 
estimate its significance tor the history of the Christian Church ; 
and to make Paul’s death the close of the Apostolic age is to 
imply that he was the only Apostle, when as a matter of fact 
there were others before he came upon the scene, and after he 
had passed away ; for I’oter himself, to Bay nothing of John, 
very likely outlived him by half a dozen years (see McOilfert, 
Apostolic Aye, p. 592). If the designation is to be retained at 
all, it is better, then, to use it in the traditional sense for the 
period from c. 30 to c. 100 a.d. 

2 . Sources.—Our sources for a knowledge of the 
Apostolic age are meagre, and yet on the whole 
more satisfactory than for the generation immedi¬ 
ately succeeding. Most important of all are the 
Epistles of Paul, which are very rich in historical 
material. The Book of Acts is also indispensable, 
based as it, is in considerable part upon older 
sources, and containing a great deal of information 
not to lx*, loimd elsewhere. But, like any other 
historical woi k written by one not himself an eye¬ 
witness of the events recorded, it has to be used 
with caution. 

Into the question of the authorship and sources of the 
Book of Acts it is impossible to enter hero (Hee the special 
studies by Sorof , Die Eutstehung der A paste lye schi elite, 1890; 
Feine, Eme vorkanonisefu Geberlieferuny det, Lukas in Evany, 
und A past dye sch. 1891 ; Spitta, Die Apostelycsch. Hire (Juellen 
und deren yeseh. Werlh, 1891; Clemen, Die Chrim. der Paul. 
Briefe, 1893, p 97 If., and in Th. Stud, und Kill. 1895; 
J. Weiss in Th. Stud, und Krit 1893, 1895; JUngst, Die 
Quellen der Apaslelyesch. 1895; Hilgenfeld in Zeitsch. fur 
Wiss. Theol. 1895, 1896; and the summary in Moffatt, The 
historical Neio Testament, 1901, p. 655 II) In a recent work 
entitled Lukas der A rzt (1900), Harnaek maintains, in opposition 
to the prevalent critical opinion, that Luke, ‘the beloved 
physician,’ mentioned by Paul in Col 444(2 Ti 4* 1 , Phiiein 24), was 
the author of the book, including the fatnouB ‘We* passages 
(Kjio-17 uon 16 21 1 18 274-28(6). Harnaek has made out a strong, 
though, in the present writer’s opinion, not a conclusive case 
for the traditional view; hut even if his contention were 
aocepteri, it would not particularly affect the historical value 
of the Book of Acts, for those who deny the identity of the 
author of the ‘ We ’ passages with the author of the book as a 
whole recognize the general trustworthiness of the ‘We’ pass¬ 
ages ; and, os Harnaek himself admits, the author was probably 
an eye-witness only as far as they extend, and was dependent 


upon others for his information in other parts of his book, where 
his acquaintance with Paul by no means guarantees his historic 
accuracy (see Schurcr’s review of Harnack’s book in Theol Lit. 
Zeitung, 1900, p. 4(>(i ff., and Harnack’s reply, p. 400 ff.). In 
any case, whoever the author may have been, his book must be 
controlled, and at many points corrected, by the Epistles of Paul. 

In addition, we have the Gospels, winch rellect 
in part the conditions of the age when they were 
written, the Epistle to the Hebrews, First Peter, 
the Pastorals, the Apocalypse, Clement's Epistle 
to the Corinthians, the three Johannine Epistles, 
and James and Jude. Other writings, such as the 
Didache, Barnabas, and the Epistles of Ignatius, 
throw light back upon the late first century ; frag¬ 
ments of Papias and Ilegesippus give us some in¬ 
formation ; and passing references occur in certain 
non-Christian writers, e.g. Tacitus and Suetonius. 

3 . Outline of the history.—The age falls into three 
periods: pre-Pauline, Pauline, and post-Pauline. 

(a) Pre-Pauline period .—Of this period we have 
an idealized picture in the early chapters of the 
Book of Acts; but those chaplets contain also 
some trustworthy infoi nmlion drawn from older 
documents, and perhaps in part from cunent tradi¬ 
tion ; and the Epistles 01 Paul, though chiefly 
reflecting later conditions, throw some light back 
upon earlier days. AVe are thus enabled to control 
the account in Acts, and to trace the course of 
events, at least in a general way. 

The centre of interest during the period waw 
Jerusalem. Here the disciples who had been 
scattered at the time of Jesus’ death gatheied 
again, when convinced of llis resurrection and 
glorification, to carry on the work which they be¬ 
lieved lie had entrusted to them, and to prepare 
their countrymen for the establishment of the 
Kingdom w Inch was to take place upon His leturu. 
They continued to live as Jews, and apparently 
had no thought of breaking with the traditions 
or customs of their people. Christianity meant 
simply the belief that Jesus was the promised 
Messiah, who was soon to return to inaugurate the 
Messianic Kingdom. The benefits of this Kingdom 
they believed, as devoutly as any of their contem¬ 
poraries, were to he enjoyed by Jews alone, native 
or proselyte. That the Jewish law was to he 
abrogated, and Christianity to become a new and 
independent religion, apparently occurred to none 
of them. They were devout Jews, and their Chris¬ 
tian faith did not in any way interfere with the 
practice of the religion of their fathers. But they 
were distinguished from their neighbours by their 
belief that Jesus was the Messiah and would soon 
return to do Messiah’s work ; and this conviction 
dominated their lives. They were Messianic be¬ 
lievers in a sense true of none of their fellow- 
countrymen, and were thus bound very closely 
together. At the same time, they did not at first 
form an organized sect, and they had apparently 
no synagogue of their own. Their Christian life 
found expression rather in familiar domestic inter¬ 
course, and did not interfere with or become a 
substitute for their accustomed religious life in 
temple and synagogue. In the strict sense, avo 
cannot speak of a Christian Church at this time 
in Jerusalem. The Christians all belonged to the 
one Jewish Church, and knew no other. 

The early disciples felt themselves to be citizens 
of the future Messianic Kingdom, and their interest 
centred there rather than in the present. Asa con¬ 
sequence, they were not in any sense social reformers. 
The community of goods, of which we have an 
account in Ac 2 44ff - 4 32ir * , represented no new social 
ideal, but was simply an expression of the feeling 
of brotherhood which prevailed within the little 
Messianic circle, and of an indifference to the goods 
of the present world entirely natural in men who 
expected its speedy displacement by a new and 
moie glorious order of things. Then; was nothing 
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in Christianity as understood by them to necessitate 
a break with existing Judaism. In their zeal for 
the new faith, and in their efforts to win others to 
it, they cieated disturbances, and so came into 
conflict with the authorities (Ac 4 and 5). Such 
conflicts were of little significance ; but the attack 
upon Stephen, and the persecution which followed, 
were a different matter, being due to the fear that 
the new faith threatened the stability of Jewish 
institutions,—a fear which the ClmMians them¬ 
selves did not at all shuic (see McCillei t, p. 84 If.). 
The trouble which arose at this time seems to 
have been only temporary, liut, it was impossible 
for non-Christian Judaism to regard the growing 
Christian sect with friendly eyes. The Christians, 
in fact, had to endure the steadily increasing hatred 
of their countrymen ; and their flight from Jeru¬ 
salem shortly before the siege ol 70 A.l)., and their 
refusal to take part in the Bar Coeliba rebellion 
in 13211'., only served to make the break complete 
and permanent. Though bated and repudiated by 
their countrymen, they still clung to their ancestral 
law and custom, ami lived for the most part in 
isolation from the rest of the Clnistian Church, 
being known commonly as Ebionites or Nazar cues. 
"Finally, after some centuries, Jewish Christianity 
entiiely disappeared. The future was not with it, 
but with another form of Christianity altogether, 
of which the Apostle Paul was the greatest 
champion. 

(/>) Pauline period. —For this period our sources 
are Paul’s o\\ n Kpistles and the Book of Acts. The 
account, in tlmlat-tei is fuller and more trustworthy 
than for the earlier period. The author’s infor¬ 
mation, however, was not always accurate and 
adequate even here, and his account has to he 
used with caution, and corrected or supplemented 
at many points by the Kpistles, which are a primary 
source of the first rank.* 

The second period is distinguished from the first, 
by a change of leaders, ol scene, and of principles. 
In place of personal disciples of Jesus, a new figure 
came to the front who had nevei known Him ; in 
place of Palestine, the Boman empire at large was 
now the scene of activity; and instead of a mere 
form of Judaism, Christianity became a new and 
independent religion. 

The conversion of Paul has always been re¬ 
cognized as an epochal event m the history of the 
Church. To him it was chielly due that Chris¬ 
tianity became a factor of importance in the life 
of the great Roman empire, and ultimately a 
world-wide religion. It is true that even before 
his Christian activity began, the new' faith had 
been carried beyond Palestine and had made con¬ 
verts among the Gentiles,—he was not the first 
and not the only Apostle to the heathen,—hut it 
was he who gave permanence and stability to the 
work, and thus became the real founder of the 
world-Church. Under his leadership Jewish pro- 
pagandism became Christian propagandism, and 
the inlhienee of .Judaism in the w'orld at large was 
made to promote the spread of a faith which 
became its worst foe. No wonder that Paul the 
Christian w as hated by so many of his countrymen 
both within and without the Christian circle. It 
was he who made Jewish propagandism inelloctive, 
by substituting for it a propagandism which con¬ 
served all its attractive features with none of its 
limitations. Paul was himself a strict Jew, zealous 
for the traditions of the lathers ; hut he was also a 
citizen of the Roman empire, born and bred in the 
midst of a Greek civilization to which Judaism 
meant little or nothing. It was inevitable that he 

* The contention ot van Manen and others of the Dutch 
school, that the Book of Acts is more trustworthy than the 
Epistles, is not sound, and has commended itself to few 
scholars. 


should he interested in the spread of Judaism in 
the world at large, and that, when he became a 
Christian, the lelation of the new laith to the lite. 
of the Roman empiie should occupy In* thought. 
But it was out of his leligious expenence before 
and after his conversion that there was horn the 
principle which revolutionized Christianity and 
made it an independent religion. Ills conversion 
to Christianity w'as not the mere result of the 
conviction that Jesus was the Messiah, making oi 
him simply another Messianic l»elie\ei. It. was 
the fruit, rather ol a moral struggle of peculiar 
intensity, out of which he emerged victorious only 
because he discovered in Christ a liberator fiom 
the bondage of law, and the creator oi a new hie 
of moial liberty. Ills moral struggle was not the 
oll'cct oi Ins conversion, but an antecedent of it, 
and his Christianity was simply the answer to his 
moial need. In it, theiefoie, them was a univei- 
sality quite foreign to the Chiistianity of the eaily 
.Jewish disciples. To them it had meaning only 
as a .Jewish thing; it was the realization ot then 
national Messianic hope. But to Paul it was the 
solution of a universal moral problem and the 
answer to a univeisal moral need. Wherever 
tlieie was the desire for nghteousiiess and the 
consciousness of iailuie in its puisuit, Christianity 
had place, and so it- was just as much im Gentiles 
as toi Jews. Messianic hopes and ideals had little 
to do with it; it, was simply a new moial principle 
needed by all ; foi all, Paul believed, weie under 
the bondage of sin. Thinking thus, it, wasimpn*. 
hible ioi him to limit Clnistian propagandism in 
the way the eailiei disciples did. To them Chris¬ 
tianity was exclusively Jewish ; and it, undei the 
piessuie of events, they were consti.lined to admit 
that a Gentile might conceivably bei nine a Chris¬ 
tian without, first, becoming a Jew (witness, for 
instance, the case of Cornelius), they believed that 
this was provisional only, and vv ould lead ultimately 
to the lull acceptance of Judaism. If ( hii*tianiLy, 
then, leached the Gentiles at all tlnough them, it 
could do ho only undei nairovv limitations and 
burdensome restrictions. But the gospel ol Paul, 
plot laimiug, as it, did, freedom from sin tlnough 
the possession of a new moral povvei- the spiiit. of 
Christ—could he preached on equal trims and with 
equal eflect-ivenesH to men of all lace*. Paul’s 
attitude towards the Jewish law T was hut an 
incident of Ins general position ; hut, inasmuch as 
that Law' constituted the elnef distinction between 
Jews and Gen tiles, and in its observance strict 
Jews saw the sum and substance of all righteous¬ 
ness, his attitude toward it woh of immense signi¬ 
ficance. The Jewish law, he believed, like all law, 
was given by God in consequence of sin. Where 
the spirit of holiness has control no law is needed, 
any more than God Himself needs law 7 to keep Him 
holy. Law is for the purpose of control ling a 
person and preventing him from living out his 
natural character, and theiefore is needed only 
where the character is bad. When a man is freed 
from the dominion of sin by the possession ol the 
spirit of Christ, he is freed also from the dominion 
of law ; his character is holy and needs no law. 
Filled with the spirit of Christ, lie cannot do other¬ 
wise than live in that spirit, wliich is the spirit of 
love, of purity, and of peace. Paul himsell might 
continue to observe the precepts of the fathers, and 
on occasion he might even urge his converts to do 
the same; but on liis own principles he could not 
insist on such observance, and the moment it was 
insisted on by others as essential, he must resist 
them and stand for his fundamental principle of 
Christian liberty. This might not have aflected 
practical conduct in the least had Christianity 
been confined to the Jew's, w hose holiness expressed 
itself naturally in the observance of the Law, and 
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to whom its ceremonial precepts were as sacred as 
its moral. Hut when Gen tiles became Christians, it 
was another matter. To them much of the Jewish 
law seemed unnecessary and quite without relation 
to holy living. The result was a serious crisis, 
much more serious than had been piecipitated by 
the ease of Cornelius. The matter was considered 
at the conference in Jerusalem described in Ac 15 
and (ial 2, and a eompiomise was reached which 
provided for the recognition of two forms of Chris¬ 
tianity, a Jewish ami a Gentile. The lattei was 
free from the obligation to observe the Jewish law, 
the formei was still bound by it. The compromise 
ini^lit have answeied as a practical expedient bad 
the two forms remained entirely isolated, but it 
was not long feasible in communities where there 
were both Jewish and Gentile Christians. Unless 
there was to he schism within the Christian 
brotherhood itself, all must live as Jews, or all the 
Jews must modify, at least in part, the strictness 
of Jewish practice which pi evented familiar inter¬ 
course u itb the Gentiles. Where Paul’s principles 
prevailed, only the latter course could l>e adopted. 
The former would have meant the subjection of 
his Gentile converts to the bondage of a law from 
which on his own principles they were completely 
free., while the latter meant only a liberty for 
Jewish Christians which on the same principles 
was equally theirs. Ultimately, as the Gentile 
wing of 1 he Church grew, the principle of liberty 
thus asserted resulted in complete emancipation 
from Jewish ceiemonial—an emancipation resisted 
by many slnctei spirits in the Church, whom Paul 
calls Judaizers, hut promoted by his powerful in- 
iluence, ami also by the wide spread existence in the 
Roman world of aililieralized Judaism already largely 
indillerent to ceremonial and interested only in the 
more spiritual and ethical features of the ancient 
faith (cf. Kchurer, G,/V s iii.). Into the heritage of 
the older Jewish propagandise) the new Pauline 
Christianity entered, oilering the world all that and 
more than .Judaism had ollered it, in a form stripped 
of all its offensive features, and claiming to be not 
merely a modified Gentile phase of the Jewish 
faith, but a religion as truly Gentile as Jewish. 
It is no wondei that it speedily became a formid¬ 
able rival of Judaism, and ultimately completely 
outstripped the latter in the race. 

It is not noccssary to trace here the Christian activity of 
Paul, which covered a period of ncnrlv 25 j'oars, from the be- 
Kintmitf of Ins work in Antioeh until his execution in Rome. 
He was tin greatest Christian missionary of the period, and 
the only one about whose activity wo have any extouded know¬ 
ledge. The foot that some of his Epistles have been preserved 
to us, and that the second half of the Hook of Acts 18 devoted 
exe.lusnelv to htH work, enables us to follow his career with 
considerable accuracy. But our meagre knowledge about others 
is no reason t.o suppose that there wcio no others doing similar 
work in different, parts of the world, and even in Uiohc parts 
where lie hmiselt was active. Considerable districts of western 
Asia Minor, Cyprus, Macedonia, and Aehaia seem to have owed 
fchoir Christianity rliiefh or in the first instance to him, but 
Rome was evangeli/ed independently. At his death Chris¬ 
tianity had alre.wh entered every province bordering upon the 
Mediterranean from S\ i la to Italy, with the exception of Thrace, 
and had penetrated into the interior of Asia Minor as far as 
Galatia 

His death at the close of his two years' imprisonment in 
Rome was due not so much to the fact that he was a Christian, 
as to his implication in successive disturbances in the East, 
leading the authorities to regard him as a dangerous character. 
It was this that caused his imprisonment in Caesarea, and his 
execution followed his conviction before the Emperor upon the 
same charge (see McGiffert, p. 41U IT.), llis conviction and 
execution therefore did noL mean an attack upon Christianity 
by the Imperial government, and, so far ns we can learn, did 
not in any way affect the status of Christianity in the Empire. 
With the death of I'aul passed away the greatest of the Apostles, 
and the one who did most for the spread of Christianity in the 
Roman world. To him the Christian Church of history is 
chiefly due. 

(«) Pont-Pauline period .—For this our informa¬ 
tion is less abundant than for the previous period. 
The Book of Acts does not carry us beyond the 
Roman imprisonment of Paul, though, like the 


Gospels, it reflects in some degree the ideas of 
the age when it was produced. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews, First Peter, the Johannine Epistles, 
the Apocalypse, First Clement, and probably the 
Pastorals and the Epistles of James and Jude, 
also belong to this time, and throw some light, 
on conditions in Borne, Asia Minor, and Corinth. 
We get glimpses of persecution here and there, 
and discover traces of the development of organiza¬ 
tion, of the diminishing spontaneity of religious 
life, and of the stereotyping of moral principle and 
practice. But the picture is vague and the details 
very few. No great ligure dominates the history, 
as was the ease while Paul was on the scene. It 
is a period of rapid growth and consolidation, and 
yet the actors in the history and the course of 
events are almost unknown to us. The persecution 
of Nero, to which Peter probably fell a victim, 
was caused apparently by the accident that the 
Christians weie brought to his notice as convenient 
scapegoats upon whom to throw the blame for the 
conflagration of Borne (Tac. Ann. xv. 44). While 
confined to the capital, this persecution brought 
the (’hristians into unpleasant notoriety, and gave 
them the reputation of being dangerous characters, 
hostile to the public weal. Under the morose 
and suspicious Doiuitian both Christians and Jews 
suffered, because of the Emperor’s doubts as to 
their loyalty. The First Epistle of Peter and the 
Apocalypse testify to conditions during this reign ; 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Book of 
Acts with its apologetic interest, are best read in 
the light of these conditions. The Christians were 
evidently coming increasingly into conflict with 
the authorities, at any rate in certain quarters; 
and the letter of Pliny to Trajan, dating from 112, 
shows that already before he beetime governoi of 
Bithynia the mere profession of Christianity had 
come to be generally regaided as a crime, though 
there is no evidence that any law bad been passed 
upon the subject. 

The most notable phenomenon of the period is 
the Johannine literature, and the existence of a 
Joliannine school in Ephesus to which it testifies. 
That John the son of Zcbodee was not its author 
is regarded by us as certain. We think it even 
doubtful whether he was ever in Ephesus (see llar- 
I nack’s Chronologic der altrhristhchcn J.itteratur, 
p. 673ff.), but the presence thereof an important 
personality of the name of John is beyond question, 
and the school m liich gathered about him bears a 
very pronounced type of its own, Pauline in its 
basal principles but highly developed in an original 
way. The Epistle to the Hebrews, with its large 
infusion of Philonism, is also an interesting and 
instructive document, illustrating, in our ignorance 
of its author, the paucity of our information touch¬ 
ing the leading characters of the day. So far as 
our evidence goes, Christianity during this period 
spread no further than it had before the death 
of Paul, except, toward the east and north in Asia 
Minor, where it reached Cappadocia, Pontus, and 
Bithynia (i P l 1 ). The Apocalypse gives us the 
names of some churches in Asia Minor (Smyrna, 
Pergamurn, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Thyatira) 
not mentioned in Paul’s letters or the Book of 
Acts, and the Epistle to Titus shows that Chris¬ 
tianity had already reached Crete. For Alexandria 
we have no direct evidence, but Christianity must 
have gone there early, in all probability long before 
the end of the 1st century. In general the scene of 
the history in this, as in the Pauline period, was 
the lands lying along the eastern and northern 
shores of the Mediterranean from Palestine to 
Italy. The close of the Apostolic age saw Chris¬ 
tianity firmly established at least in Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Italy, and already well started on the 
conquest of the Roman world. The Christians 
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were an object of suspicion to the State, and were 
widely disliked by the populace, because of their 
lack of patriotism, their clannishness and exclusive¬ 
ness, their hostility to prevailing religious beliefs 
and practices, their fanatical disregard of common 
worldly interests, and their puritanic denunciation 
of popular amusements and pastimes. They came 
chieily from the lower grades of society, particu¬ 
larly the class of slaves and freedmen (another 
ground of otfcnce against them in the opinion of 
many); hut there were some among them ol wealth 
and social standing (cf. Ph 4 2 -, .Ja 2 2 4 13 ; Eusebius, 
HE iii. 18). The movement was not ostensibly a 
social one, and yet it had social consequences be¬ 
cause of its recognition of the moral and religious 
possibilities of the lowest, and its emphasis upon 
Christian brotherhood and equality. The Chris¬ 
tians were still expecting the speedy return of 
Christ, involving the downfall of the great lloinan 
empire and the end of the present age ; and they 
had a profound belief in the elect character of the 
Church and its ultimate enjoyment of the blessings 
promised to believing Israel. They theiefoie found 
their life largely in the future. Their religions 
services had taken on a more or less stereotyped 
character, and their local societies or churches 
were already somewhat dolinitely organized. They 
were conscious of belonging to one great Churen 
• ,f Christ, and the feeling of unity between the 
most widely separated communities found constant 
expression. Tneir hopes and ideals were every¬ 
where much the same, and they were in possession 
of many of the beliefs and principles which still 
control Christendom. The Church at large was 
not yet an organized institution, but Christianity 
was already well started upon its historic career. 

4 . Development of theology. -The lirst disciples 
were not theologians, aud did not concern them¬ 
selves particularly with theological questions; but 
their conviction that Jesus was the Messiah led 
to a considerable modification of traditional beliefs, 
and became the starting-point in the development 
of a specifically Christian theology. Believing 
Jesus to be the Messiah, they were thrown into 
consternation hv His untimely death, coming as it 
seemed while Messiah’s work was still undone and 
the Kingdom not yet inaugurated. Their belief 
in His Messialiship could not have survived had 
it not been for the conviction that He was alive 
again, which speedily took possession of them. 
That conviction meant the rehabilitation of their 
old hopes. Jesus hod risen in order to do Messiah’s 
work, and if He did not at onee ‘restore the 
kingdom to Israel ’ (Ac 1 # ),—if He wore absent for 
a time,—it was only that Israel might be prepared 
bv repentance and righteousness for the enjoyment 
of tiie blessings of the Kingdom which Ho would 
speedily return to establish. The supreme duty 
of His followers, then, was to proclaim His coming, 
and to prepare their countrymen for it. But their 
proclamation must seem absurd to those who did 
not believe Him to be the Messiah; and so the 
imperative need of the hour must be to convince 
their fellows of His Messialiship. 

Proof was found in Ills wonderful works, and particularly in 
His resurrection (Ac 2**® 3 16 etc.), the disciples’ testimony to 
the latter fact being confirmed by an appeal to OT prophecy 
(2 a8ff ). To the Beemingly fatal objection that He had, after all, 
done nothing that the Messiah was expected to do, and that 
His life and death were entirely unworthy of the Messianic 
dignity, it was replied that He would return to do Messiah’s 
woi !\ when Israel was prepared, and that the Scripture foretold 
a twofold Messianic coming—the one in humility, involving 
suffering and death, ami the other in glory, for the setting up 
of the Kingdom (3*8“-). Here lay the nerve of the first disciples’ 

E reaching. In this novel, assumption of a Second Coming is to 
b found the distinctive feature of primitive Christian theology. 
Their apologetic did not consist in showing that Jesus had 
already done Messiah’s work; it did not involve any great 
modification or spiritualization of traditional ideas as to the 
character of that work and as to the nature of the Messianic 
Kingdom. It aimed only at proving that Jesus was really the 


Messiah, and that Ilo might therefore be trusted yet to do all 
that had been expected. I11 tlieir emphasis upon the second 
coming they lOBt the full significance of the first, and failed to 
understand Jesus’ complete transformational traditional values. 
Why, contrary to common expectation, should there he a two¬ 
fold coming? Why had Jesus, bung the Messiah, lived a life 
of humility and died upon the < 1 ovsV That thc\ found the 
situation foretold m the Scriptures seems <0 have satisfied them, 

Paul's words in 1 (Jo 1 M perhaps suggest, that the first coming 
had its place in the promotion of repentance and uglitcoinmrSH, 
and so in the preparation of the people lor Hie Kingdom, which 
could not appear until they had repented (Ac But this 

was a subordinate matter. 

The question of Jesus’ origin, nature, and rela¬ 
tion to God, which later became so important, 
was not raised among these eai ly disciples. The 
common traditional idea of the Messiah as a man 
called and supernaturally endowed by God seems 
to have been accepted without question (Ac 2 s2 
8 1S etc,.). Nothing in Jesus’ words or deeds or in 
the events of His life led them to modify the 
existing view. The one controlling belief was in 
the future coming, and the one imperative duty 
was preparation for the enjoyment of the bless 
ings of tins Kingdom then to be established. 

With the conversion of Paul a new period opened 
in the history of Christian theology. The central 
truth to him was not the second coming of Christ, 
but the transformation of man’s nature here and 
now by the indwelling of the Divine. His theology 
was rooted in his religious expenence. Out of 
that experience, interpieted in the light of con¬ 
temporary Greek thought, was born a theory of 
redemption entirely unlike anything known to 
the early disciples. The theory involved the 
transformation of man’s evil fleshly nature by the 
power of the Divine Spiiit, Clnist, willi whom he 
is mystically united through faith. Thus uni led 
to Christ, a man dies with Him unto the flesh end 
rises with Him unto a new life in the Spirit, a life 
of holiness and freedom. Salvation is thus a 
present, not merely a future, reality ; and the true 
spiritual resurrection of the Christian takes place 
now and here. The future resurrection will mean 
only the substitution for the present fleshly body, 
in which the Christian is compelled to dwell while 
on earth, of a new spiritual body fitted to the 
spiritual life which has already begun. Paul’s 
theory involved also the Deity of Christ, through 
mystical union with whom a man’s nature is trans¬ 
formed. It was in his doctrine of redemption that 
the historic belief in the Deity of Christ found its 
basis. 

Into the details of Paul’s thought we cannot 
enter further here. His system is found in all its 
essential features in the earliest of his extant 
writings—the Epistle to the Galatians—as well as 
in the latest (see McGiffert, ch. iii., also pp. 221 Ik 
and 37811“.). 

The peculiar type of thought of which Paul is 
the earliest representative appears also in a frag¬ 
mentary way in the First Epistle of Peter; and 
the Fourth Gospel and First Epistle of John are 
dominated by it (so also the Epistles of Ignatius 
of the early 2 nd century). Though Jesus is repre¬ 
sented as speaking so extensively in the Fourth 
Gospel, it is the thought of the author rather 
than of Jesus Himself that appears both in Gospel 
and Epistle. In both we find the conception of 
the need of the transformation of man’s nature 
by the indwelling of the Divine, and the belief in 
the Deity of Christ, through union with whom 
the transformation is effected. In spite of many 
divergencies between John and Paul, the general 
type of thought is the same, and the agreements 
far outweigh the differences. 

In the other writings of the NT and in Clement’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians an altogether different 
type of theology appears, more nearly akin to that 
of the early Jewish disciples. The influence of 
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I‘.'ml i 6 * hardly seen except in the common belief 
that the Jewish law 1 ms been abrogated, and that 
( 'hnstiamty is open on equal terms to men of every 
race. To all these writers the gospel is the promise 
of salvation for those who keep the haw of God. 
Salvation is a future thin;;, involving, in the 
thought of some, who retained the conception of 
the early Jewish disciples, a share in an earthly 
kingdom to he setup by Christ at His return and to 
endure for a season (Rev 2() 4IT *), and in the t hought 
of all, the enjoyment of a blessed immortality in 
heaven. The principal condition of salvation is 
the keeping of God’s commandments as revealed 
by Jesus Christ. This must he preceded by re¬ 
pentance, and repentance by faith,—which means, 
piiuiarily, the conviction that God will reward 
those who keep, and punish those who break, His 
law,—without which faith no one will repent, and 
obey God’s commandments. The work of Jesus 
Christ was to bring to men a knowledge of God’s 
law and its sanctions, and by Him they would he 
judged. He was thus at once Mediator of salvation 
and Judge of the \\oild,und the titles ‘Saviour’ 
and ‘Loid’were both commonly applied to Him. 
The exalted position which He occupied led Chris¬ 
tians to think of Him as standing in a relation of 
peculiar intimacy with God, and in course ol time 
to speculate about, the origin and nature of that 
relationship. By some it was thought that. His 
supernatuial endowment, began at. t he time of His 
baptism, when He was called by God and equipped 
ioi His work by the gift of the Spirit, (cf. the 
accounts of the baptism in the Gospels, esp. the 
text given m Justin Martyr’s Ihnlorjur with 
Tn/pho , 103, and also the testimony of Justin, 
ib. 4<S, and Eusebius, J(E v. 2S. 3). By otheis He 
was given a supernalural origin, being represented 
as tin 1 child of the Holy Spirit (as in the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke); while still others pushed His 
origin even further hack, ftrnl thought of Ilun as a 
] ire-existent. Being who had comedown from heaven 
(thus, c. < 7 ., the l’astoral Epistles, Hebrews, Apoca¬ 
lypse, and Clement). Where this general type of 
thought prevailed, an adequate motive for assum¬ 
ing the Deity of Christ-, such as actuated Haul 
and those who felt- the influence of his theory of 
redemption, was lacking. Endowment with the 
Spirit at baptism, supernatural birth, pre-existence 
—none of them involved IJeity in the strict sense 
It was not due to these Christians, hut to Paul 
and his school, that the doctrine of the Deity of 
Christ- finally became a part of historic Christian 

theology. 

The two types of thought that have been de¬ 
scribed developed for t,he most part-independently 
of one another for Home generations ; but even in 
writings 1 epresenting eonti ollingly one or the other 
type, traces of the opposite tendency sometimes 
appear, and towards the close of the 2 nd cent, the 
two were combined by Tremens, bishop of Lyons, 
who made both man’s obedience to the Divine law 
and the transformation of his nature through the 
infusion of Divine grace necessary to salvation, 
and so laid the foundations of historic Catholic 
theology. In the combination much of Paul’s 
thought was lost; but the essential feature of it— 
that human nature is evil and must be transformed 
by union with the Divine—was permanently con¬ 
served, and became the basis of the sacramental 
system, which we find, as a matter of fact, already 
foreshadowed in 1 Co 10 and in Jn 3 and 6 . 

5 . Ethical ideals. — To the primitive Jewish 
disciples, Christianity was primarily not an ethical 
hut a Messianic movement. It is true that they 
believed, with John the Baptist and with Jesus, 
tliat righteousness was a condition of sharing in 
the blessings of the coming Kingdom (cf. Ac 2 38 j. 
It was because of the unrighteousness of the 


>eople that Jesus had not established it during 
I is earthly life, and not until there was general 
repentance would lie return (Ac 3 lut *)- Rut they 
interpreted righteousness in the ordinary Jewish 
way as the keeping of the revealed haw of God 
in all its parts, and introduced little change in 
current ethical ideals. They saw in Christianity 
the promise of the speedy realization of the 
Messianic Kingdom and their own participation in 
its blessings, but apparently they did not feel the 
need of new ethical ideals and new moral power, 
and they did not think of looking to Christianity 
for them. 

To Paul, as has already l>oen seen, Christianity 
was an altogether dilFerent thing. He had ex¬ 
perienced a serious moral crisis, and had passed 
through a severe moral struggle such as the earlier 
disciples had not known, and he found ill Chris¬ 
tianity, above all else, the satisfaction of his moral 
needs. Christianity, as he conceived it, was a 
religion ottering to him and to every man a new 
moral power suilicient to transform him from an 
evil to a good being, from a sinner to a saint. His 
theory of redemption did not find general accept¬ 
ance,—iu fact it was commonly quite misunder¬ 
stood,—hut lus eonvjel.ion that Christianity has to 
do fundamentally wit h release from sin and with the 

5 >romotion of holiness speedily became wide-spread. 
<>om him, too, came the sharp contrast between 
‘flesh’ and ‘spirit’ which has dominated Christian 
thought ever since. Those who came after him 
were not, as a rule, so thoroughgoing as he at this 
point., hut the idea of the Christian life as a moral 
conflict-—the warring of two opposing principles, a 
fleshly and a spiritual—was common at- an early 
date. Holiness thus came to he regarded as the 
principal mark of the Christian life, and sins of 
the flesh weie esteemed the worst of all sins. 
Primitive Christian literature is full of exhorta¬ 
tions to purity, and of denunciations of unchastity 
and lust. The lenient view taken of sexual im¬ 
morality by the contemporary heathen world, and 
the close connexion between it and some of the 
religious cults of the day, doubtless had much to 
do v> ith the frequent references to the subject in 
early Christian documents ; hut behind it all, even 
though seldom coining to expression, lay the 
Pauline contrast between flesh and spirit-, and the 
conviction that impurity of the flesh drives away 
the Holy Spirit and makes His continued presence 
with the individual and with the Church impossible 
(cf., in addition to the many passages in Paul’s 
own Epistles, He 10 s ®, Jude 1# , and esp. the 2 nd 
cent, writings—Hermas, Mand. v. and x. t and 
2 Clement 14). Paul himself was not an ascetic 
in any strict sense ; he even opposed asceticism in 
matters of food and drink, when it appeared in 
Rome and Colossie (Ro 14 and Col 2); but hints 
of an ascetic tendency appear in his Epistles (Ro 8 U , 
1 Co 5 B fl 27 ), particularly in connexion with the 
relation of the sexes (cf. 1 Co 7). In fact, the 
subsequent development of Catholic asceticism was 
already foreshadowed, though the process was still 
in its incipiency, in the Apostolic age (see the pro¬ 
test against it in 1 Ti 4 lff *). See Asceticism (Chr.). 

Another controlling contrast in primitive Chris¬ 
tian ethics, due in part to the same cause, in part 
to the prevailing expectation of the speedy return 
of Christ, was that between this world and the 
next—promoting a spirit of unworldliness, or other- 
world! mess, which has remained a permanent 
feature of the Christian view of life. The disciples 
early came to regard themselves as a people called 
out of the midst of a corrupt generation and set 
apart as God’s own; and to live as citizens of 
another world, to fix one’s affections upon higher 
than earthly tilings, to be separate from this world 
and superior to its interests and concerns— this was 
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regarded as the truly Christian attitude (cf., c.g., 
2 Co 6 17 , Cal 6 14 , Pli 3 20 , Col 3 2 , Ja4 4 , 1 Jn 2“; and 
also the striking passage in the 2nd cent. Epistle 
to Diognetus, 6 if.). Not harmony with one’s 
environment, as in classic Creek ethics, hut revolt 
against it, and the carrying on of a life entirely 
detached from it—this was the Christian ideal 
already in the Apostolic age. And this spirit 
worked together with the controlling emphasis 
upon fleshly purity to promote asceticism, and 
ultimately, though not yet in the Apostolic age, 
its natural fruit—monasticism (cf. the prophetic 
remark of Paul in 1 Co 5 30 ). 

The sharp contrast between the two worlds, and 
the recognition of the present world as evil, did 
not result in a desire to change existing condi¬ 
tions ; no social revolution was contemplated. The 
division of society into rich and poor, master and 
slave, was treated as normal. The effort was 
made to introduce Christian principles into all the 
relations of life, hut the desire to escape from the 
class to which one happened to belong was not 
encouraged (of. 1 Co T MT ‘). There is frequent 
emphasis in the writings of the age upon one’s 
common duties as father, husband, wife, child, 
servant (Eph 5, Col 3, 1 P 2, 1 Ti 6, Tit 2), anti 
even occasionally as citizen (Ro 13 1,7 , 1 P 2 18 - 17 , 
Tit 3 1 , 1 Clement 60. 61). However evil the 
present world may be, the Christian is to Avalk in 
such a way as to give no just ground of offence to 
outsiders, is to show proper respect to all men, 
and to live honourably, quietly, peaceably, and 
blamelessly with every one (Ro 12 ,7fl - 13 7 , Ph 2 10 , 
1 P 2 17 etc.*). 

The ideal of social service and the desire to 

f iromote the spirit of brotherhood in the world at 
arge had little place among the early Christians. 
Rather to gather out of the world a company of 
holy men, heirs of the promised Kingdom—this 
was their great aim (cf. the Eucharist u* prayers in 
the early 2nd cent. Dtdache, 9 . 10 ). It. is true that 
love is frequently insisted upon in the writings of 
the Apostolic age, but it commonly takes the form 
of love for the Christian brethren, w Inch is to be 
manifested in charity, hospitality, sympathy, con¬ 
cord, forbearance, tender-heartedness, forgiveness, 
humilit y, etc. And even when it is not so limited, 
it usually appears as only one of a number of 
virtues (cf. 1 ti 2 16 , 4 ia , 6 U , 2 Ti 2 22 , 3 10 , da l 27 , 2 8 ). 
The place of supremacy given to it by Christ and 
after llim by Paul is accorded to it by no other 
writers of the age. (The striking passage in 
1 Clement 49 if. is hardly suflieient to justify us 
in making an exception of the author). Rut the 
influence of Jesus is seen nevertheless in the 
general emphasis- -common to most, ol our sources 
—upon the virtues of gentleness, peaceableness, 
forbearance, and humility. Nothing is said of the 
duty of insisting upon one’s rights and demanding 
proper recognition from others. Self-abnegation 
m one’s relations with one’s fellows, rather than 
self-assertion, is the recognized ideal. 

Rut the contrast with the prevailing ethical 
sentiment of the Roman world was not confined to 
a difference in ideals. The Christians recognized 
the moral law, which it was their duty to obey, 
as given directly by revelation from God, the 
revelation involving also an announcement of the 
future sanctions attending obedience and dis¬ 
obedience. There was thus a deliniteness and 
compulsion about Christian ethics not commonly 
found elsewhere. Emphasis upon the hope of 
reward ami the fear of punishment, as grounds 
of moral conduct, is very common in our sources 
(e.g. 1 Co 6“ 9“ lii® 2 Co 9«, Gal 5 ai 6", Col 1®, 
1 P 3 U , He 2 2 HP, 1 Ti 6 18 ). But higher motives 
are also frequently urged : to walk worthily of one’s 
calling as God’s elect, to please and glorify God, 


to be like Christ, to be true to one’s opportunities 
and responsibilities, to help, not harm, one’s 
brethren, to promote the good name of Chris¬ 
tianity in the world at large (cf. 1 Co 6 20 , Ph 2 1B , 
Col 3 8 , 1 Th 2 12 4 1 , 1 P 1 1B 2* ia 4 l , 1 Clement 30). 
It meant much also that the early Christians 
believed that Christianity was foT all men, low as 
well as high, and that they recognized the moral 
possibilities even of the meanest. Christianity, 
indeed, supplied a new and mighty moral en¬ 
thusiasm for the masses of the people, and that in 
spite of the fact that already the ominous dis¬ 
tinction between two grades of morality, one for 
the common man and the other lor the spiritual 
Mite, was beginning to appear (cf. 1 Co 7 and 
Didachc , 6). 

So far as moral performance was concerned, it 
evidently left much to be desired. Of this the 
repeated exhortations and warnings in the Chris¬ 
tian literature of the period arc suflieient evidence, 
and we have direct record of some striking examples 
of immorality {e.g. Ac 6, 1 Co 5. 11, Jude 4ft -). It 
is worthy of notice, too, that the Christians bore a 
bad moral reputation among tiieir pagan neigh¬ 
bours, due largely, no doubt , to prejudice, but also 
in part well founded (cf. 1 Th 4 n , 2 Tb 3", 1 P 2 12 ). 
Rut in spite of all this, it is clear that Christianity 
was a controllingly moral movement, and that it 
involved a real moral improvement on the pait of 
many of its adherents. Tlio very insistence upon 
the matter in our sources shows that there was a 
strenuous ethical ideal, and that the Christians 
themselves recognized its binding character; and 
we have abundant testimony to the ellects of 
Christianity upon the lives of its converts (see not 
only the writings of the Christians themselves, 
but also the tacit witness of Pliny’s letter to 
Trajan). In general, it may bo said that, the 
common notion ol the Christians was that, the aim 
of Christianity is to make men purer and better 
here, in order to a blessed immortality boreal ter. 

6 . Development of organization.—in primitive 
Jewish Christianity no organization was needed in 
the beginning, for the disciples legat'ded them¬ 
selves simply as heralds of the coming Kingdom. 
It might pel Imps have been expected that they 
would lorm in Jerusalem a sepal ate synagogue, 
but this they apparently did not do, ami the 
failure to do it snows liow little they icgarded 
themselves as a distinct sect. Then desire was 
to convince their fellow-countrymen of Jesus’ 
Messinhsliip, and so win Him disciples, rather than 
to form a religious cult or society of their own. 
Certain Christians, particularly James the brother 
of Jesus, and others who had stood in relations of 
intimacy with Hun, such as the Twelve, naturally 
had large influence in the Jerusalem circle, but 
there is no sign that this involved any official 
position or appointment. Some sort of an organ¬ 
ization, however, the disciples had at an early 
date. As a brotherhood they felt it their duty to 
care for the necessities of the needy among them, 
and so a commit (ee was appointed for the distribu¬ 
tion of aid (Ac 6). Reyond this we do not know 
that the early Jerusalem Christians went; but 
ultimately, after the linal break with their unbe¬ 
lieving countrymen, the .Jewish Churches were 
organized as independent, institutions, though the 
exact form which the organization took is unknown 
to us. 

In the non-Jewish world conditions weie dillerent. 
Here, too, the expectation of (he speedy consumma¬ 
tion made any careful oiganization seem unneces¬ 
sary, and the conviction of the presence ol the 
Spirit made human olhcials seem superfluous. P.ut 
the founding of churches- began at an early date; 
and in them, although for some time leadeiship 
devolved naturally upon men specially endowed 
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by the Spirit, such as apostles, prophets, and 
teachers, gradually the necessities of the case led 
to a more formal organization, substitutes being 
required for the inspired men who might not 
always Ik* present. Two classes of officials-- 
bishops and theii assistants, the deacons—existed 
in some churches before the end of the Apostolic 
age ; but the development ot the tlneefold ministry 
—bishop, presbyter, and deacon—belongs to the 
2 nd century. 

7. Religious services. —The early Jerusalem dis¬ 
ciples weic devout Jews, and continued to obseive 
the religious practices and to attend the religious 
services ot their people. Their common religious 
life as Christians expiessed itself not so much in 
formal services as in informal gatherings from 
house to house, where their community of feeling 
as disciples of Jesus and heirs ol the approaching 
Kingdom found natuial and familiar expression. 
Concerning the subsequent development within 
the Jewish Christian Churches we have no in¬ 
formation. 

In the Centile world all Beems at first to have 
been equally informal; but the attitude of hostility 
towards the religious practices and principles of 
the heathen world, tuken by Paul and other early 
missionaries, made it necessary for converts to 
Christianity to repudiate, as a rule., their old cults, 
and to lino their religious life wholly within the 
Christian circle. Thus it was inevitable that a 
Christian cult should early develop, to meet the 
need of those who were cut off from the religious 
exercises to which they had been accustomed. 
Christian worship became ultimately very elaborate 
and ornate, and took on many of the features of 
the cults which it displaced, hut in the Apostolic 
age we discover only the beginnings of the develop¬ 
ment. Our information on tlie subject is almost 
w holly conlined to tlie Church of Corinth, and there 
all w'hn very simple and informal. The Christians 
met frequently for religious worship and mutual 
odilication, and also at other times to partake of a 
common meal. Tlio former occasions are referred 
to by Paul in 1 Co 14. At these meetings the 
Christians engaged in various religious exercises,— 
prayer, praise, prophecy, teaching, speaking with 
tongues,—the whole service being controlled by the 
Pauline idea of the presence of the Holy Spirit, by 
whose influence the disciples were inspired to pray 
or prophesy or engage in other religious exercises. 
Perfect freedom of expression was granted to all, 
hut it was assumed that only those who were 
prompted thereto by the Spirit would take active 
part 111 the services. The freedom was not for the 
individual as an individual, hut as a mouthpiece 
of the Spirit. At the time when Paul wrote, this 
liberty had already resulted in serious disorder, and 
the meetings had degenerated into scenes of confu¬ 
sion ami discord. In dealing w’itli the difficulties, he 
laid down twoprinciples of far-reaching importance. 
The first was that tlie services are solely for the 
edification of those present, and all the exercises 
must he conducted with that end in view. Only 
such gifts must he employed, and only under such 
conditions, as will promote the good of all. But 
how can one refuse to utter what the Spirit im- 
>arts, even though it he unintelligible or untimely? 
n reply to this question, Paul stated a second 
general principle of equal importance with the 
first: ‘ The spirits of the prophets are subject to 
the prophets,’ that is, an inspired man has the 
right and duty to exercise judgment in the use of 
his spiritual gifts, and to employ them only in such 
a way as to promote edification. The utterance 
of these two principles foreshadows the passing of 
the original freedom. If an individual fails to 
exercise discretion in the use of his gifts, he must 
be controlled by his brethren, and thus the way is 


prepared for a regular order of service, and for the 
appointment of certain persons to take charge of 
the meetings, and to see that all is done decently 
and in order. There is no sign that Paul himself 
contemplated such a result, hut the stereotyping 
process ensued in course of time. In Rome, before 
the end of the 1st cent., it was already well undei 
way, and regularly appointed officials were in 
control of the services (of. 1 Clement, 4011’., 44); 
and boiorc long the early freedom had given way 
almost everywhere to liturgical rules (cf. Did ache, 
!»1.; Justin, Ajml. 07 ; Ignatius, Magn. 7, Trail. 7, 
Smyrn. 8). 

In addition to the meetings already described, 
the Christians at Corinth were in the habit of 
gat holing from time to time to share in a common 
meal. At this meal they not only partook of food 
ami drink for the ordinary purpose of satisfying 
hunger and thirst, hut it was their custom, as was 
apparently the case among the early Jerusalem 
disciples, to eat bread and drink wine in commemo¬ 
ration of Jesus. At the time when Paul wrote, 
the meals had degenerated into scenes of discord 
and debauchery. Under these circumstances he 
informed the Corinthians that the commemoration 
of Christ’s death was the chief purpose of the meal, 
and not eating and drinking for their own sake; 
and lie commanded them to satisfy their hunger at 
home, that they might be able to commemorate 
Christ in the right spirit, and make tlie meal 
wholly a religious service (1 Co ll 22 - 84 ). The im¬ 
mediate effect of Paul’s attitude in this matter we 
do not know'. The common meals continued in 
some quarters for generations, but ultimately they 
were everywhere given up, and the religious cere¬ 
mony know'll as the Eucharist or Lord’s Supper 
alone remained. In subsequent centuries it 
became the central feature of the Clnistian cult. 
A very elaborate ceremonial grew' up in connexion 
with it, and it w r as regarded as the most sacred 
and mysterious of all religious rites (see artt. 
Agape and Eucharist). 

In the Didache , 9, it is commanded that none 
except baptized persons he allowed to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper. This is the earliest explicit 
statement of a general rule which, it may fairly be 
supposed, was commonly operative from the begin¬ 
ning ; for the sacred meals of the early Christians 
can hardly have been shared by any not belonging 
to the Christian circle, and admission to it was 
commonly, if not invariably, marked by the cere¬ 
mony of baptism (see art. Baptism). 

8. Significance of the Apostolic age. — The 
Apostolic age is the period of Christian origins, 
and as such has a significance attaching to no other 
in the history of the Church. It was during this 
period that the Church as an organization came 
into existence, and the foundations were laid upon 
which all subsequent ages built. Most of the ten¬ 
dencies that appear in Christian history are to be 
found at least in germ in the Church of the 1st 
century. 

It is through the Apostolic age also that we get 
our knowledge of Jesus Christ. To it we owe not 
simply the w'ritten accounts of His life, but also 
the impression of Ilis personality which constitutes 
an integral part of our picture of Him. It is true 
that the very change of emphasis from Christ’s 
message about God to His personality as Messiah 
involved a changed interpretation of His control¬ 
ling purposes, which has coloured Christian thought 
ever since. Nevertheless, it is through the Apos¬ 
tolic age that we approach Him, and from it that 
we get the information which enables us to under¬ 
stand Him in some respects better than His own 
disciples did. His person dominated the age, and 
the memory of His presence was a vivid ana com¬ 
pelling reality. The days in which men who knew 
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Him face to face were still alive and influential 
must always stand apart from other days in the 
regard of tils followers. 

On other accounts, too, the Apostolic age will 
always have peculiar religious value. As the 
period of beginnings, there is an incomparable 
freshness about it. Its vivid sense of the approach¬ 
ing consummation gives it an inspirational quality 
not found elsewhere; and in it were produced the 
dassic documents of Christianity from which all 
Christians since have drawn religious sustenance. 
This fact alone is enough to mark it oil* from all 
other ages in the history of the Church. 

But another significance has been ascribed by 
Christian tradition to the Apostolic age. During 
the 2nd cent, there grew up a conception of Apos¬ 
tolic authority which lias prevailed ever since, and 
has given the 1st cent, a worth and dignity to 
which the fact that it is the period of Christian 
origins and nearest in time to Jesus Christ would 
not of itself entitle it. In the effort to repudiate 
the errors of the Marcionites and Gnostics, which 
were spreading rapidly in the 2nd cent., certain 
leaders of the Church began to insist upon the 
teaching of the Apostles, that is, the Twelve ami 
Paul, as the sole standard and norm of Christian 
faith, on the ground that they had been chosen 
by Christ to be the founders of Iiis Church, and 
had been endowed with the Spirit in such measure 
as to render them infallible witnesses to the will 
and truth of God. In the effort to define the 
teaching of the Apostles, and to show that they 
gave no support to the vagaries of Marcion and the 
Gnostics, it was claimed that they had left certain 
writings together constituting an authoritative 
Scripture canon, and had framed a creed contain¬ 
ing the fundamental tenets of the Christian faith. 
Whoever would he a member of the true Church, 
and so an heir of salvation, must unfcignedly accept 
all that was taught both by canon and by creed. 
A sharp line of demarcation was thus drawn be¬ 
tween the ago of the Apostles and all subsequent 
generations. In the Apostolic age was found the 
standard for all time to come. The Apostles them¬ 
selves came to he regarded as figures suwernaturally 
endowed for the unique work of establishing the 
Church, and raised above the ordinary frailties 
and limitations of humanity. Their official char¬ 
acter was so emphasized that all sense of their 
individuality was lost. The differences between 
them weie forgotten, in the conviction that as men 
divinely inspired they must all have been com¬ 
pletely one. Apart from Paul, history knows prac¬ 
tically nothing of their several careers, ot the 
regions where they laboured, ami the work they 
did; and not until the 3rd cent., long after all 
authentic sources of information had disappeared, 
did tradition begin to busy itself with them as 
individuals—a striking illustration of the indiffer¬ 
ence to historic reality to which the 2nd cent, 
theory of Apostolicity gave rise. As a result of 
that theory, all that the Apostles were supposed 
to have taught, whether by precept or example, 
acquired infallible authority; and nothing in 
doctrine, in polity, in ritual, or in practice could 
be regarded as Christian unless directly or in¬ 
directly of Apostolic; origin. Development on all 
these lines was made possible by the belief that 
the Apostles had also instituted a perpetual Apos¬ 
tolic oflice for the government and guidance of the 
Church, the incumbents of which were endowed 
with the power to interpret infallibly the will and 
truth of God. Bible and creed were thus supple¬ 
mented by the living voice of the Catholic episco¬ 
pate, and the Church was enabled to conform to 
new conditions and to meet new needs as they 
arose, without ostensibly breaking away from its 
Apostolic foundations or giving lip its theory of 


Apostolic authority. The Protestant reformers of 
the llith cent, rejected the Catholic doctrine of an 
infallible episcopate, but the Catholic belief in 
Apostolic authority was retained, and the Bible 
was regarded as the complete and final expression 
of Apostolic teaching on all conceivable subjects. 
Revelation ami mspiiation wore supposed to have 
ceased with the age of the Apostles, and the 
development that had taken place under the a»gis 
of episcopal authority was repudiated. The ellort 
was made to return to the conditions of the Apos¬ 
tolic age, and to bring the Church into complete 
conformity to its principles and practices m all 
respects, nothing being regarded as truly Cluistian 
unless it enjoyed the authoiity of Apostolic precept 
or example. Cf. next article. 

This belief still prevails widely in connexion with 
doctrine, but in the matter of ritual and polity it 
lias been generally abandoned. Moreover, the whole 
conception of Apostolic, authority has been given 
up by many in modern times, and it has come to 
be widely field that the age of the Apostles was 
essentially like any other in (lie history of the 
Church, Unit it was confronted with its own prob¬ 
lems ami difficulties, and that the men who met 
and solved them were of like passions and limita¬ 
tions with Christians of all ages. 

This change of attitude has been of immense his¬ 
torical and religious value. A reality attaches to 
the Apostolic age and to the figures of the early 
leaders of the Church which they never possessed 
before. For the lirst time an understanding of the 
»eriod and a genuinely historical treatment of it 
lave become possible, and from the religious ex¬ 
periences of the Apostles and their companions, 
now moie clearly understood and appreciated, 
modern Christians aie gaining new inspiration and 
instruction. 

Litkraturk —Of older books on t.he Apostolic age should be 
mentioned: Neander, Geschichte der Pjianzatuj u>ut Lcitimg 
dcr chnstlichen Kirche dvrch du> Aposlel, 183*' (Eng. tr. ISC'), 
Baur, Panins der Apostcl Jem Chnsti, 1845 (ling tr. 187311.) 
fan epoch-making work setting forth tho conception of early 
Christian history which was adopted by the Tubingen school in 
general), followed in 1858 by Das Chnstenthum nnd die chnst.- 
hche liirchc der drei ersten Jahrhunderte (Eng. tr. 1878IT.); 
Ritschl, Entstehuny der altkathohschen Kirche, IBM) (2nd ed. 
1857, entirely worked over) fin its second edition another 
epoch-making hook, which dul more than any other to break 
the dominance of the Tubingen interpretation of early Church 
history), Renan, JJistoire <lex (trigoies du Christtanntine, 
7 vols., 18(58ff.; of more recent, works, Weizsacker, Das 
apostol. Zeitafte.r der chnsti. Eirche, 188<i (3rd ed. 1902; Eng. 
tr. 18116) [the mos* influential of modern histories of the Apos¬ 
tolic age); PHtiderer, Das Urehristenthum, 1887 (2nd ed. 
1002), also Die Entstehuny de.s Christ ml hums, 19(15 (Eng. tr. 
1006); McGiffert, Hist, of Christianity m the Apostolic Age, 
1897 (rev. ed 1800); Bartlet, The Apostolic Age, 1895), Wernle, 
Die A nftnufr unsercr Religion, 1901 (2nd ed. 1904; Eng. tr. 
19031T.); Dobsclmtz, Die. iirchrisfl. Gememden, 15)02 (Eng. tr. 
1904 ), and bis brief sketch, Das apostohsr.he Zeitalter, 190(5 (in 
the lleluuonsgeschichtliche Volkstmchcr) ; Knopf, Das nach- 
apostol. Zeitaltn, 1905 ; Ropes, The Apostolic Age m the Light 
of Modern Criticism, 1900. The various standard lives of Paul, 
works on NT literature and theology, Church histories, and 
histories of doctrine, which deal more or less fully with our 
subject, it is not necessary to specify. 

A. C. McGiffert. 

APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION.—i. The prin¬ 
ciple of ministry in the NT.— That from the 
Apostles’ time there has existed in tin; Christian 
Church a ministry exercising official functions by 
regular devolution of authority is a laet which 
few historians would have disputed, if no claim 
had been made on its behalf to lie a necessary 
part of the institution of Christ. Put as this 
claim is put forward on behalf of Churches re¬ 
taining the canonical orders, and also by Presby¬ 
terians, Apostolic succession becomes a significant 
fact, and Uieiefore a doctrine. Consequently it 
demands a closer and more vigorous scrutiny than 
would otherwise attend an investigation into the 
origin of the Christian Ministry. The theory is 
that Christ, having established a society primarily 
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visible and historical, gave to that society a 
recognizable unity and cohesion, not only by 
instituting in Baptism a sacrament of initiation, 
and in the Eucharist a sacrament of corporate 
life, but also by perjietuating its collective witness 
in a continuous and authoritative ministry. 

This principle has often, and not unnaturally, been expressed 
in crude and un historical forms. It has, for example, been 
common to eonfiiHe the question of u true principle of ministry 
with that of tiie manner in which this principle has been 
realized in history. This has led to discussions on the Divine 
right of bishops as an exclusive form of Church government; 
and caused stress to be laid on an uli but mechanical system of 
devolving episcopal authority which the facts of early Church 
history, so far as known, do not justify, and which is too formal 
to be consistent with an organically developing society. Hooker 
was right when, in opposing the J'rcHbyterian theory, he con¬ 
tented himself with affirming that episcopacy 4 best agreed with 
the sacred Scripture* (tied. Pol. iii. 10, hut of. vii. 11) 

Or, again, the sacerdotalism of the third cent, has been un¬ 
warrantably intruded into the drat, and the whole matter 
treated as though it were a question whether Christ had set 
up a priestly caste, to which the mysteries of religion were 
entrusted, and without which spiritual life was not only 
hindered but impossible. These methods of thought have led 
to narrow and technical inquiries into the sacramental character 
of holy orders, the form and matter of the rite by w hich they 
wore conferred, and the precise conception of the \ anous 

S owers which from tune to time it has been intended to convey. 

ueh, for example, is the papal Hull Apostolicoa Cur<v , con¬ 
demning Anglican orders on the ground that the ordinal of 
Kd ward vr. departed from the intention of its modi nival pre¬ 
decessors in deny mg sacrificial power to presbyters. 

Hut the crudest form of the argument, in spite of Macaulay's 
ridicule (Essay on (Hailstone on C'nutch and Matt), witnesses to 
certain facts of the Church’s development which may not. he 
ignored. The Nicene canons, x.i> 32f> (No. 4), make careful 
arrangements, on the basis of universal custom, for the due 
perpetuation of the ministry In all paits of the Church. In 
the fird cent. Cyprian can speak of the united episcopate as 
retaining the authority entrusted by Christ, llimsrlf to the 
Twelve (see below) The end of the find cent, witnessed a 
universal episcopate, the descent of which from Apostles was 
not questioned, hut used m argument b\ writers like lien.cus 
(adv. Ua>r in fi, 3, iv. 40, 42, bfi, v fid) and Tpitiilluui (ih 
Pr&scrijit. fifi, adv. Marc iv. 6, Apol. 47; rt. liegesipptis, in 
Euseb. iv. 22). In the early days of the 2nd cent Ignatius 
w-rote that, apart from the threefold ministry, ‘there is not 
even the name of church* (Trull fi) It, is‘ not., thcrcfoie, 
scientific to dismiss the doctrine of Apostolic succession because 
the statement of it has been inadequate or extravagant. This 
is true of most, if not all, Christian doctnnes 

Tlie object of the present, article is to show what, 
reasons there are, in view of the facts ami piinciples 
of the NT, for believing that the great institution 
of the Christian ministiv belongs to the sub¬ 
stance of Christianity. Whatever variations may 
have attended its transmission (as, in the 

case of the supposed right of the Alexandrian 
presbyters until the time of Bishop Heraelas, a.d. 
233, to consecrate their own chief pastor [Jerome, 
En. 146 ad Evanyelum ; see Bigg, IIL p. 40; (lore, 
Ch. and Mm., Note B; J. "Wordsworth, Ministry 
of Grace , pp. 135, 136J), the Ministry preserved 
an unbroken continuity in all churches till the 
J6th cent in y. The theory built upon this fact 
does not stand or fall with a sacerdotal con¬ 
ception of orders, hut arises out of the facts 
of the (»os pel narrative. ‘We find the Church,’ 
says Archbishop Temple, 4 from the very beginning 
flowing' out of the ministry’ (Sermon at Con¬ 
secration of Truro Cathedra)). Whatever may he 
the function of the Church, whether it he the 
teacher of truth or the dispenser of sacraments, 
the inquiry is not vitally affected. Where, as in 
the Western Church of the Middle Ages, great 
stress is laid upon the due celebration of the 
Eucharist, Apostolic succession will appear mainly 
as a sacerdotal theory. Where, on the other hand, 
as in the age of the Gnostics, resistance to doctrinal 
error is the foremost consideration, the ministry 
will appear rather as the Divinely appointed 
guardian of the Apostolic witness t,o' evangelical 
truth. The two questions that are fundamentally 
important, are: (a) Is the Church of Christ as the 
object of salvation prior to the individual Christian ? 
(b) Does t lie Church as established by Christ present 
any of the features of a historical institution ? I fc ■ 


is only as these questions are answered that we can 
proceed to discover from history how the organic 
life of the society has been in fact developed. 

Apostolic succession being accepted as a principle of the 
Church’s life, we do not commit ourselves to any one theory 
of the reasons which led, in the evolution of the Christian society, 
to the establishment of the various orders of ministers If the 
Seven of Ac 6 be, as is frequently supposed, the original deacons, 
then we know that, whatever functions may from time to time 
have been engrafted on the office in the course of history, the 
neglect of the Hellenistic widows was the occasion of their first 
eloction and ordination. Whether a similar need for the due 
administration of the common purse (Hatch, BL 2), or the 
requirement of a foreign correspondent, to represent each 
community in its relations with the rest (Ramsay, Church m 
the Roman Empire , xv. 3, xvn ), or the demand for a vicar 
apostolic to guard the evangelical deposit from the attacks 
of heresy, be the cause of the establishment of bishops; or 
whether, as is more probable, a complexity of causes, some 
more influential in one region than in another, produced the 
universal episcopate, the Church still remains a differentiated 
and structural body, not a promiscuous gathering of persons 
professing Christian discipleship and organizing themselves for 
the promotion of common ends. On the other hand, unless it 
he held that the ApoRtleH exercised an absolute authority in the 
primitive Church, and that the clergy, or nn\ one order amongst 
them, succeeded to all the functions of the A postulate—and 
neither new agrees with the facts of the NT—It is manifest 
that a ministry regularly ordered from Apostolic times may 
adapt itself to democratic institutions as readily as, for example, 
that of Congregationalism, which, a8 I>r. Dale lias shown, is in 
theory no mom dependent on the popular will than an\ other 
(History of tintflih/i Conijreiiutionalism). The question at issue, 
therefore, really resolves itself into this—whether Christ is 
mereh the source of a spirit which has found for itself a body, 
or whether the body also hiiH Christ for its direct author. 

A. J\ THE Gospels.— The Gosnel of Mark 
registeis the stages by which the Christian 
community, with its characteristic message of 
forgiveness and endowment, oi the Holy Him it, 
was established through the public work of Jesus 
Christ, (K. 0. Bui kilt, St. Mark's Account of the 
liirth of the Chun It, pp. 3-5, cf. his Gospel History 
and its Transmission, eh. 3). It is important to 
observe, as revealed m this Gospel, the principles 
which apDoar as impiessed upon it fiotn the hist. 
The headline of Mark's narrative is, 4 The heynminy 
of the gospel of Jesus ('linst, the Hon of God’ (D). 
That, the gospel is virtually identical with the 
Kingdom, of which it, is the proclamation, is 
appaicut from vv. R 16 in which Jesus is desciibed 
as taking up the work of the Baptist and an¬ 
nouncing as His message the appiouch of the 
Kingdom (cf. Mt 4^, Lk 4 10 ' 21 )- The identification 
of the forerunner with the voice, which, accenting 
to the evangelical prophet, (Is 40 s ), was to herald 
the return oi God's people to the sacred city (M k l a ), 
and the recognition of Jesus in His baptism as 
uniting the attributes of the expected Messiah 
with those of the Servant who is to he Jahweh's 
agent in the process of restoration (l u ; cf. l\s 2 7 , 
Is 42 1 ), mark out the ‘coming of Jesus’ from 
Nazareth t.o Jordan and the descent of the Spirit 
(w.»- 1 «) aa the first stage in the development ot the 
Kingdom. 

The second stage is its proclamat ion by Jesus 
Himself on His return from the wilderness to 
Galilee (vv. 14 - 16 ). This is immediately followed by 
the call of Simon, Andrew, Janies, and John 
(w. 1 "' 11 ’), whose designation to a future A postulate 
seems to he indicated in the words, ‘I will make 
you to become fishers of men’ (v. 17 ). To these is 
subsequently added Levi or Matthew ( 2 14 ). The 
method of tlie earlier ministry, as a scheme of 
selection from the multitude of those prepared 
to follow Him, is clearly seen in the avoidance of 
popularity and the frequent retirement by which 
it is marked ( 1 '«-'*«•«■ 46 3 7 ). 

Then follow’s the first great crisis out of which 
the incipient community issues wdth the impress 
of a definite form, never to he lost through all 
subsequent developments. Christ retires with His 
adherents to Hie Hea of Galilee (3 7 ). He ascends 
the mountaiu’ (v. 13 ). lie calls 4 w hom he him¬ 
self would’ (v. 18 ), thus constituting the outer ring 
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of His * disciples,* who become a society resting 
upon the Lord’s choice, no longer a promiscuous 
following united only by the uncertain bond of a 
common, though variable, devotion to one Master. 
Within this circle .lesus constitutes twelve (v. 14 ); 
Luke adds ‘whom also lie named apostles’ ( 6 18 ). 
But the importance of this appointment is clearly 
seen by what in a narrative so concise as that of 
Mark cannot be without significance. He includes 
the list (3 ,6 ' ia ) repeated by each of the other 
Synoptists (Mt 1(P 4 , Lk 6 14 ' 16 ), and also in Acts 
(l* 8 ). The words ‘ He made twelve’ (£wolrjo-c SdiScxa) 
are noticeable. Christ created an office, the 
purpose of which was to extend His own mission 
by proclaiming the Kingdom and exercising 
authority in casting out the rival kingdom of 
Beelzebub (Mk S 22 ’ 27 6 7 * 18 ). To this end those who 
now in a narrower sense become ‘the disciples’ 
are first to be ‘ with him ’ (3 14 , cf. Lk 22 **), so that 
from this point the narrative acquires a different 
character, being a record, on the one hand, of 
growing opposition on the part of the .lews to a 
movement now definitely embodied in an organized 
society, and, on the other, of the training of the 
Twelve for thrones in the Kingdom which Christ 
has appointed to them (Lk 22 m8 °). The call to 
the Twelve is renewed, and further defined, by the 
preliminary mission on which they are sent through¬ 
out the villages of Galilee. Their commission 
corresponds to the stage which Christ’s wotU has 
already reached. They preach repentance, cast 
out demons, and heal the sick. The exact words 
of the Evangelist (Mk 6 7 ) are worthy of attention : 

1 Ho began to send them forth ’ (dirocrrtWeiv). Just 
as the whole narrative is the beginning of that 
Gospel the history of which is still in process 
of development, so here we have the beginning of 
the ApostoLatc, ultimately to become universal in 
its scope. 

Two further preparatory stages are, however, 
necessary, before the Church can be built upon the 
Apostles (Mt 16 1H ; cf. Eph 2 20 , ltev 21 14 )—tne con¬ 
fession of Jesus’ Messiahship, and the disclosure of 
sulFeiing and death as the channel through which 
the gospel of the Kingdom was to become the 
witness to a crucified and risen Saviour. 

The critical conversation at C;csarea Philippi is 
narrated with greater detail by Mt. (16 13 ’ 20 ; cf. 
Mk S 37 ' 2 ", Lk 9 18 ' 21 ’). Mt. connects with the Apos¬ 
tolic confession the grant of the keys, and reveals 
the occasion as a furt her stage in the building of 
the Church, against which the gates of Hades are 
not to prevail. The authority to bind and loose 
hoie committed to St. Peter was, according to 
Cyprian (dr Unitate, 4), extended to the Twelve 
on the occasion recorded in Mt 18 18 ' 20 . It is, 
however, difficult to suppose that the Ecclcsia in 
v . 17 does not primarily refer to the local Jewish 
synagogue (see Hort, Christian Ecclcsia, p. 9), 
especially in view of the words ‘Gentile and 
publican’; and it is quite in accord with Mt.’s 
manner to string together utterances not originally 
related. When, therefore, hcxX-pala came to be 
interpreted of the Christian society, it. would be 
quite natural to add, not only the promise of 
vv. 18 - 30 , but the charter of authority given in v. 18 , 
which is at least evidence that it was not regarded 
as applying to St. Peter only. And it is probable 
that the authority in question was extended to the 
Twelve, ami that v. 18 , even if not originally spoken 
in that connexion, accurately expresses the fact. 
The Fourth Gospel, in recording one of the ap¬ 
pearances of the risen Lord, represents Him as 
imparting the Holy Spirit by breathing on the dis¬ 
ciples, and renewing the authority, not now in the 
old Hebraic form, but in language connecting the 
Apostolic ministry with the atoning woi k : ‘Whose¬ 
soever sins ye forgive,’ etc. (Jn 20 18 * 38 ). The 


suggestion that Jesus here addiessed not the 
Eleven, but a promiscuous gathoung of disciples 
(see Westeott, Uosjicl ace. to St. John 2U 23 n.) 
seems to be negatived by the whole course of the 
Johannine narrative. It is true that John notes the 
absence of Thomas (v. 84 ). But he is specialty men¬ 
tioned as ‘one of the Twelve,’ and it is difficult 
to suppose that an Evangelist who gives at great 
length the last discourses addressed to the Eleven 
only does not intend to convey the same impression 
to the end, Nor can the renewed commission to 
St. Peter recorded in 21 lft " 17 be regaided, in (lie 
light of the Denial, otherwise than as a specific 
restoration to a position that might else have 
seemed to be forfeited. 

We find, then, in the Gospels a Christian society 
already in existence, within which the Apostles 
are an inner circle of more immediate disciples, 
recapitulating anil intensifying the clmractciistics 
ofthegeneial body. This becomes apparent from 
the moment of the choice recoided in JVlk 3 U , and 
is emphasized in the conversation at Caesarea 
Philippi. Hort favours the view' (lint the words 
‘w'liom also he named apostles’ (ItVin, cf. Lk 6 13 ) 
belong to the genuine text (Christian Ecclesia , 
p. 22 ). But it is clear that during the Lord’s 
own ministry discipleship is the prominent feature. 
They are called ‘the Twelve’ (Mk 14 20 ), ‘the 
twelve disciples* (Mt 20 17 ), and simply ‘the 
disciples’ (Mt ‘JO 26 ). But the name ‘apostles’ is 
also given to them, and the second leason for 
their selection as recorded by Mark, viz. ‘ that be 
might send them forth ’ (dnoaT^Wri, 3 IJ ), points to 
the ultimate purpose of their closer companionship. 
There is nothing to indicate a mine permanent 
commission than that of ch. f», in relation to which 
alone the term dirdtrroXos is subsequently used ( 6 30 , 
but see above). Luke, however, clearly employs the 
wmrd in the light of its subsequent use m Acts 
(Lk 6 18 17 6 22’ 4 2 t 10 ). Matthew uses it only m con¬ 
nexion with the Galiljean mission (10 2 ), but it is in 
giving the list of names—a fact in itself significant 
of the wider purpose lying behind the immediate 
commission. 

When we reach the last, Passover, the importance 
of the narrative attains its height. From the con¬ 
fession at Cie^aiea, t he trainingot the Twelve takes 
a course clearly differentiating it from that of all 
others. The acknowledgment of Messiah,ship is 
not to he the complete witness of the disciples. It 
prepares the w r ay for a fuller disclosure. From 
that time 1 hr began to teach them ’ (Mk 8 81 Ijp^aTo, 
cf. I 1 6 7 ) concerning his sutleiing. The Trans¬ 
figuration anticipated a more spnitual glory than 
that of the Jewdsh Messiah, to he attained through 
the ££o3or about to be fulfilled at Jerusalem (Lk 9 81 ). 
The experience of the Last Journey had its appro¬ 
priate sequel in that of the Upper Room. Mark 
says that ‘when it was evening, he cometh with 
the twelve ’ (14 17 ); Mt., that * he was sitting at meat 
with the twelve disciples’ (26 8H ); Lk. significantly 
styles them ‘apostles ’ ( 22 14 ); wdiile St. John intro¬ 
duces his more intimate narrative by calling this 
select company 4 his own,’ whom Jesus ‘ loved unto 
the end ’ (13 1 ). Rearing in mind the general pur- 
>ose of Mk. (see above), w'e shall naturally regard 
lis account of the Supper from the point, of view 
of the establishment of the Chihdian community. 
It must he remembeicd that the Eucharist was 
everywhere celebrated in the Uhnstian congrega¬ 
tions as the characteristic act of Church fellowship. 
Regarding the events of the Upper Room, Mai k con¬ 
fines himself, with the single exception ot the indi¬ 
cation of Judas as traitor, to the shortest possible 
account of the institution of this rite, as the act by 
which the Christian community is formally incor¬ 
porated (14 22 ' 2B ). The representative character of 
the Tw'elve is indicated by the dependence in which 
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tho Church is thus made to stand upon them. 
The Eucharist became theirs in virtue of the con¬ 
ditions under which it was first celebrated ; and 
only through them, and as they transmitted it, does I 
it pass to the community. This is in accordance 1 
with the relations brought out by John. Those 
who are hereafter to believe are to do so ‘ through 
their word’ (17 20 ). The High - Priestly Prayer 
reaches out through the discijdes, who are to bear 
the primary witness, to those who are mediately 
chosen by Christ out of the world. 

The post-Resurrection narratives do but confirm 
the impression of the special separation of the 
Twelve which culminates in tho seclusion of the 
Upper Room. The narrative of Mark is cut short; 
but the command given to the women, themselves 
Jesus’ disciples, to ‘tell his disciples and Peter’ 
(16 7 ) of the empty tomb, shows the Eleven as a 
distinct body. Alt. gives the commission to make 
disciples and* to baptize as entrusted to the ‘ eleven 
disciples ’ (28 1 ®). Lk. shows other disciples gathered 
at Jerusalem when the risen Christ appeared to 
them ( 2 f sa ). Rut the Eleven are distinguished 
from them (ib.), the rest being expressly spoken 
of as they ‘ that were with them.’ Even if, there¬ 
fore, the appearance recorded in Jn 2U ,u ‘ 2a refei to 
the same occasion, the words ‘ Receive ye the Holy 
Spirit,’ etc., must also certainly have a special 
bearing on the Apostolic of lice. 

R. In TTJE Acts. —With the Acts we reach a 
further and a firm] stage in the foundation of the 
Christian society. The gospel of the Kingdom now 
becomes (he organized witness to the Insurrection. 
The ministry of reconciliation finds its full expres¬ 
sion in the proclamation of forgiveness thiough 
the Cross. This we lind specially committed to 
the Apostolate (l 2 * fl - 2 S 10 44 )—a term which gains 
a correspondingly determinate meaning. Tho list 
of the Eleven is again given in connexion with this 
developed function (l 13 ), and the choice of Matthias 
is based upon the necessity of completing the num¬ 
ber of the official witnesses (vv . 21 “). The pheno¬ 
mena of the early chapters are precisely what a 
study of the Gospels would suggest. The Church 
enters upon its career as an organized body, the 
Apostles being diilemitiated from the brethren. 
From the lirst the brotherhood continues in ‘ the 
apostles’ teaching,’ and in ‘the fellowship’ thus 
established ( 2 42 ). That this relation did not involve 
submission to an Apostolic despotism appears in 
tho choice of Matthias and of the Seven. In the 
former case, two were ‘ nut forward ’ (l 23 ), apparently 
by the whole assembly, the final decision being 
reserved for the unseen though present Master 
(v. a4 ). In the latter, the brethren were expressly 
charged by the Apostles to ‘ look out* from among 
themselves seven men (fi 3 ), who, after prayer, were 
set apart with the laying-on of Apostolic hands 
(v.°). All the elements of ordination are here. At 
the outset of ministerial appointment it would seem 
as though the Apostles disclaimed any lordship over 
God’s heritage. They do not even exercise a veto. 
The responsibility of supplying the need of ininis- 
tration.s, as the circumstances of the Christian com¬ 
munity disclose themselves, belongs to the society 
itself. The Apostolic imposition of hands is, like 
the sacraments, a form of covenanted prayer (Calvin, 
Inslit. iv. 19, § 31 : ‘I admit it to be a sacrament 
in true and legitimate ordination’). Those set 
apart represent, not the Apostles, but Christ. The 
Seven have been traditionally regarded as the first 
deacons. If this be so, it is obvious that what sub¬ 
sequently became the third order of the ministry was 
not explicitly appointed by Chnst. The general 
impression conveyed by Acts is that of a society ex¬ 
tending and organizing itself as opportunity ottered 
or circumstances suggested. Rut the laying-on of 
hands in this instance represents a principle eon- 


spicuous throughout the book, viz. the requirement 
I of mission from Christ Himself, of which Apostolic 
recognition was the pledge. Rut there is no evi¬ 
dence. even that ‘the ministry of the word,’ which, 
in directing the appointment of the Seven, the 
Apostles expressly reserved (v. 4 ), demanded abso¬ 
lute submission. No doubt, the actual gospel itself 
was inviolate and unchangeable. Rut not even an 
Apostle, according to St. J’aul, was to be believed 
it he deviated from that standard (Gal l 8 ). As 
primary witnesses to the Resurrection the Apostles 
nave no successors. The gospel is an Apostolic 
report of incommunicable experience, once lor all 
delivered to the whole body of the saints (.hide 8 ). 
The formation of the NT canon was based upon 
the test of Apostolicity, and consequently the 
appeal to Scripture has become the permanent 
form in which, as regaids matters of laitli, the 
Church of every age sits at the Apostles’ feet. 
Rut, even apart from the gospel, the Acts suggests 
that a recognition of Apostolic authority was not 
inconsistent with the freedom of prophecy (19® 
2 P* J0 ) and with the participation of the community 
as a whole in spiiitual decisions (15 22 ). What is 
constant is the maintenance of a Christian society, 
rendered coherent by dependence, on a stewardship 
of the word mediated thiough the Apostles tiom 
Christ Himself (Lk 12 41 - 42 ). Philip, for example, 
though he evangelizes Samaria, cannot complete 
his work without the intervention of the Apostles 
at Jerusalem (Ac 8 14 ). As local Churches are 
founded, piesbytersare ‘ appointed ’ loi them (14 J< ; 
XeipoTov/)(rai/T(i, being used of Paul and Rarnnhas, 
cannot lime bear the meaning of ‘elect,’ which it 
has already lost in Hellenistic Greek [see Hatch, 
art. ‘Ordination' in DC A ] ; it equals ka7aoHi<ravT€$ 
[cf. Tit 1®, Clem. Rom. xliv. 2, Didactic lf>]; but it 
is equally far from connoting a particular mode of 
appointment). 

With two exceptions, the existence of an extended Apostolate 
beyond the circle of the Twelve is scarcely apparent. Prophets 
are mentioned flve times (Ac ll 27 13 1 1 h 3 - IIP* 2l u 10 ), the gift, in 
one case(10'*)attesting the presence of the Spirit in the baptized 
after tho imposition of hands. The suggestion in each case is 
that the prophets have os yet no structural relation to the 
ecitfrsia, hut an persons of either sex, directly endowed with a 
gift of declaring the Spirit’s mind, and thus indicating comses 
of action, as when iiamabos and Saul arc to be sent forth by the 
Church at Antioch. Teachers arc coupled w'ith prophets in 
Ac 13*, os though representing a similar gift, and lUrnahas is 
placed in thiH combined class. When in Ac 21# Philip is called 
* the evangelist,* it seems likely that this function was not eon- 
fericd upon linn as one of the Seven, but discharged, like the 
ollice of prophet, ill virtue of a special gift or \apia-p.a. IL is, 
however, clear that men exercising what has been called a 
ch.niHinat.ic ministry in relation to the whole ecdetda held a 
recognized place in the Apostolic Church (1 Co 12° Eph 2“" 4**, 
cf. Ro 1 f> 7 ). Hut these do not constitute any infringement, of the 
Apostolic authority. Whether Harnabas was an Apostle m the 
full sense of the word iB doubtful, because tho name is applied 
to him only m relation to his missionary labours (Ac 14 14 ). 
That, bv imposition of hands in the Church at Antioch he was 
entrusted with a mission rather than ordained to an oflice is 
the probable interpretation of Ac 13 11S (see Hort, Christian 
h'edcsiu, i»p. 63, 61), though he was apparently associated with 
Paul in tne appointment of presbyters (14 2 -’*). but the same 
cannot be said of James ‘the Lord's brother’ and St. Paul 
himself. The former, w r ho is ranked among the pillar Apostles 
in Ual 2 y (ef. 1 Co 16”), and who extends the right hand of fel¬ 
lowship to St. Paul, is ulmost certainly not one of the Twelve 
(see Lightfunt, Galatians, l iy n.; also dissertation on ‘The 
brethren of tlx Lord ’) Yet. he iH evidently the chief authority 
in Jerusalem (Ac lfd-i, Qal 2 12 ). The plan of Acts, which, after 
describing the beginnings of the Chuich m Palestine undor the 
Twelve, passes into a narrative of its extension in the Empire 
under the preaching of St. Paul, witnesses to the permanent 
character of his commission os an Apostle. Tins is repeatedly 
claimed by St. Paul himself as depending on the direct choice 
of Christ (Ro l 1 , 1 Co ll SI* * 16 H 10 etc ). lie lays hands on the 
baptized, as did Peter and John (Ac li) (1 ). The preshvterate in 
Churches of his foundation depends on his appointment (M 23 , 

cf. 2 ()i< “S). 

The picture, therefore, with which Acts leaves 
us is that of a federation of Christian coTnumnities 
under the immediate guidance of presbyters, who 
themselves owe their appointment to Apostles—-a 
body of direct witnesses of the Resurrection Jis- 
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charging a sort of general episcopate and including 
the Twelve, whose precise relation to the wider 
ApostoJate is not clearly defined. Within these 
communities are exercised certain spiritual gifts, 
among the possessors of which the prophets seem 
to approach most nearly to a regular order, hut are 
nevertheless not, like presbyters. Apostolic dele¬ 
gates. There is nothing to indicate any method 
by which the organic structure was to bo main¬ 
tained after the decease of the Apostles. The 
scope of the book carries us no further than what 
we now see to have been but a preliminary stage 
in the accomplishment of Christ’s purpose and 
command—that the Apostles should he liis wit¬ 
nesses to the uttermost parts of the earth. When 
the writer had brought SL. Paul to Rome, the 
task, as his contemporaries would view' it, was in 
a sense fulfilled. A delay of centuries in the return 
of Christ visibly to reign in the midst of Ills people 
was not contemplated. That is the true answer 
to the suggestion that the method of continuing a 
Christian ministry was among the things pertain¬ 
ing to the Kingdom, of which the risen Christ, spoke 
to the disciples during the Forty Days. This could 
not well have been without a revelation as to the 
postponement of ‘ the restoration of the kingdom 
to Israel,’ which it is clear the primitive community 
did not possess. The continuance of the Apostolic 
oflice itself beyond the lifetime of the original wit¬ 
nesses was, in the nature of the case, impossible. 
The terms of their appointment involved personal 
testimony to the facts of our Lord’s life. The 
question, therefore, of ministerial succession could 
not arise until it became probable that the Apostles 
were not to tarry until Christ came. 

C. 7 a the Epistles. —The F.pMJcs conlirm, 
and in some points render more explicit, the testi¬ 
mony of the A« ts. Here we are mainly concerned 
w’lth the Psulinu group, where the corporate aspect 
ol Christianity is always prominent. Hut the 
Fpistle to the Hebrew's enjoins obedience to ‘them 
that have the rule,’ cleai ly implying accountability, 
not. to the congregation, but to that 4 great shepherd 
of the sheep’ to whom reference is immediately 
made (He j^ 7 - ,7 - 20 - a4 ). And as the general tend¬ 
ency of the Epistle is to isolate the eternal pi loat¬ 
he xwl of Christ in contrast, with the transitory and 
theiefore successive priesthood of the OT, it is well 
to remember not only that the body of Christian 
believers is here repiesented as a flock with many 
under - shepherds, hut that the same idea is defi¬ 
nitely piesentcd under the figure of the house, in 
a passage distinctly anticipating a later and more 
developed view of the ministry (3 1 *®). St. James 
apparently witnesses to a part of the Apostolie 
commission, viz. the healing of the sick, as vested 
in the preshyterate (5* 4 ); and St. Peter develops 
the conception of the Christian congregation as a 
flock entrusted to the presbyters under the Chief 
Shepherd (1 V 5 1 * 4 ; cf. Mt 2(F, Lk 12 32 , Jn 2D 017 , 
Jude la , Ps 80 l etc.). And it is noticeable that, 
calling himself a 4 co-presbyter ’ (5 1 ), he regards the 
presbyterate as inherent in his own office, and yet 
again in that of Christ Himself as the 4 Shepherd 
and Bishop’ of souls (2 28 ). The Apocalypse, being 
mystical, has little to the purpose beyond the clear 
fact that the twelve A posyes of the Lamb are indi¬ 
cated as the foundation-stones of the heavenly city 
(21 14 ). The angels of the Seven Churches are almost 
certainly their mystical representatives, not their 
earthly presidents (sec Sw r ete, Apocalyjtse, p. 21 f.). 
But tlie conception of an ordered life and organic 
unity, inseparable from the idea of a city, is here, 
as elsewhere in the NT, prominent. 

St. Paul in his earliest Epistles recognizes the two 
lines of authority, which subsequent ages have never 
succeeded altogether in adjusting, and which respec¬ 
tively represent tlie historical and the evangelical 


elements in the Church. On the one hand, there 
must he no Quenching of the Spirit through con¬ 
tempt of the free ministry of piophecy (1 Th o IH - ; 
on the other, Christians are to know and esteem 
those that are over them in the Lord (vv. ia * 18 ). 
The importance of the latter becomes clearer in 
2 Thessalonians, which shows the forces ol disinte¬ 
gration in the community, already o| tern ting through 
tlie disorders consequent upon t he expectation of an 
immediate Parousia (3"‘ 1& ). That the function of 
government and discipline is in its origin an 4 apos¬ 
tolic’ gift, exercised by those entrusted with it in 
virtue of a Divine commission, is witnessed by St. 
Paul’s treatment of the Corinthian oflemler (1 Co 
5 ,{ ' 5 ) and his \ indication of his office (1 Co 15 UI , 2 Co 
Pete., Ro 11 13 15“’). The Pasloial Epistles show 
Timothy and Titus, in Ephesus and Crete, entrusted 
with a huger measure of government than the nres- 
byters, as delegates of an absent. Apostle (l Ti 1* 
4*i. 12 5 1 * 17 , 'lit P 3 1 * *°, 2 Ti 2 2 4 5 ), w ho, in the case 
of Timothy at any rale, appears to contemplate a 
continuance of authority beyond his own liietime 
(2 Ti4°). Both have that supreme authority w hich 
arises out of the commission to ordain others to the 
presbyterate. In them we see provision made for 
the reproduction of the local pastorate. In them 
tlie principle of Apostolic delegat ion is transmuted 
into a principle of succession. There is nothing 
to show' that the same method w r as adopted in the 
case of other Churches, or that, in making this pro¬ 
vision, the writer was doing more than developing, 
in relation to the immediate needs of the Chinches 
concerned, an authority capable of many applica¬ 
tions. But none insists more strongly than St. I \uul 
on the structural chaiacterof the Body of Christ 
(Rol2 4 * 6 , 1 <’o]2 la * i4 , Eph 4 4 * *°), on the definite re¬ 
lation of ministry to this structure (Eph 4 11 - 12 ), on 
the piimary eharactei of the A postulate (1 Co 12 28 , 
Eph 4“), or on the due subordination of spiritual 
gifts to the development of a society (1 Co li 4 ' 28 
14 ia etc.), a building of w'hieh Christ is the corner¬ 
stone (Eph 2 20 ). The foundation is twofold (<.&.), 
the Apostles and prophets—the latter representing 
in principle the ministry of the word, the former, 
in so far as the office is disciplinary, that of sacra¬ 
ments. Both would seem to have been united in 
the ordination of Timothy (1 Ti 4 14 ), as though the 
historic, external call and the free activity of the 
Spirit W'erc both apparent in the determinations of 
the primitive community. It was the separation, 
which inevitably arose in days of decaying fervour, 
between the outward links of continuity in tlie 
historic, body and the manifestation of the Spirit, 
that raised tlie question of the seat of Apostolic 
authority in the Christian society. 

Note on priesthood in the NT. —One other point remains to 
be discussed before leaving the NT. We have already seen that 
the problem of tlie ministry is capable of consideration, and 
ought to he considered, apart from any sacerdotal theory. In 
the hieratic seiiBC of a caste which, by interposing between tlie 
worshippers and God, denies, while it appears to guarantee, the 
priestly character of the people for whom it acts, sacerdotalism 
is an idea foreign to the NT. On the other hand, the theory 
that every indhidual is in his own right a priest is equally 
inconsistent with tho Christian idea. It is primarily the society 
that is a royal priesthood (1 P 2 W , Rev l u 61°), having boldness 
of access to the throne of grace in Christ (He I(M«, Eph 2 iS ). It 
is the people of God, the holy nation (1 I* 2» 1°), the common¬ 
wealth of the spiritual Israel (Eph 2iS), that answers to Israel 
after the flesh, differing from it only in those points wherein the 
priestlincss of the latter was imperfect. It does not imply an 
absence of differentiation, which is essential to the life of the 
body. And the Epistle to the Hebrews, in designating Christ 
the great Shepherd of the sheep hi llis priestly character as 
‘ brought, again from thp dead with the blood of the eternal 
covenant ’ (Tie IS 20 ), attaches a derived priesthood to the under- 
shepherds, who have just been spoken of as having rule in the 
Christian community, and watching for souls ‘os they that shall 
give account’ (v. 1 ?). But while, in the light of the NT, priest¬ 
hood is an aspect under which the Christian ministry may he 
legitimately regarded, it becomes from the 3rd cent, onwards 
its technical and essential character (see Lightfoot’s dissertation 
on ‘The Christian Ministry’ in Philippians , pp. 255-264), with 
the consequent reversion to Jewish, if not pagan, ideas. 4 Tht 
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ministry of reconciliation * (2 0o 6 18 ) never in the NT loses its 
ethical character. There is nothing to suggest that the per¬ 
formance of any particular rite is in principle restricted to an 
order, or that a ceremonial investiture must precede the exer¬ 
cise of functions precisely defined and limited. On the other 
hand, It is something more than a merely moral authority, 
dependent for its sanction upon results, with'which the ministry 
of the NT is seen to be clothed. It is a principle of organic life. 

2 . The principle as preserved in the facts of 
Church history. —Passing from the NT to ecclesi¬ 
astical history, we have to ask, not what were the 
opinions of ancient authors on the subject of the 
ministry, but how as a matter of fact the prin¬ 
ciples embodied in the Gospels, continued in the 
Acts, and attested by the Epistles, weie retained 
in the succeeding life of the Church. How was 
what is seen to be a structural unity preserved 
from degenerating into a concourse of unrelated 
units? The Apostolic teaching is preserved in 
the canon of Scripture, in the lorumtion of which 
Apost.olicit.y was the invariable test. Where is the 
corresponding mark of Apostolicity in the structure 
of the Christian society? 

A. Writings of the sub-Apostolic age.— 
(1) The Epistle of Clement (c. 97 A.n.), in which, as 
in the Ihdnvhe, tlioru is no trace of diocesan episco¬ 
pacy (the word iirla-KOTos being still, as in the NT, 
appaiently synonymous with irp€<rpvTepos), definitely 
asserts the Apostolic character of the ministry as 
succeeding to a pastoral authority. 

The passage is xliv. 2 -S: ‘And our Apostles knew through 
our Lord Jesus Christ that there would be strife over the name 
of the bishop's ofhee. For tiny cause, therefore, having received 
complete foreknowledge, the.v appointed the aforesaid persons, 
and afterwards they provided a continuance, that if these should 
full asleep, other approved men should succeed to their ministra¬ 
tion.’ |The translation and readings are those of Lightfoot in 
The Apostolic hat hers l A variant, which Gore adopts, and 
W'hieh makes the passage more distinctly ‘episcopal’ hi com¬ 
plexion, will be found m that author’s Church and the Ministry 
(oh. vi. 4). In either case, the writer seems to have believed 
that the ministry was propagated on a plan directly sanctioned 
by Christ. Ills words show that hi the West, where the method 
of ‘continuance’ is less distinct]\ traceable than in the com¬ 
munities of Asia Minor, the principle of Apostolic order was 
unquestioned. The facts of tin* Chuich’s life are stated in terms 
of succession. The Apostles ‘uppomted their flrstfruits to be 
bishops and deacon*.’ (\ln 4) ‘Christ is from God, and the 
Apostles are from Christ ’ (ib. 2) What is thus handed on is u 
ministry of the gospel and a priesthood of olfermg (xxxvi 1, 
xl. 2-fi, xlii 1-4). The latter phrase, as also the comparison 
between the resistance of the Corinthians to their preslnters 
and the rebellion of Korah against the Levitina! priests (xlui., 
xliv. 4), lends itself in a hierarchical atmosphere to a sacerdotal 
interpretation, hut for Clement himself the point of the analogy 
is limited to the due observance of order m worship. The 
‘sceptre of God . . . came not in the pomp of arrogance or of 
pnde ’ (xv l.) Clement sees the law of service in the adjustments 
of an organic universe (xx ), and Christ embodies the will and 
mind of the Cioutoi (wwi ) As in St Paul, nature is the true 
analogy of the f 'hristian society. It is active in all its parts, laic 
as well as pn*sh\ terial (xxxvu. etc.) The consent of the whole 
Church is as much uii expression of the Spirit as Apostolic ap¬ 
pointment (xliv. 3). Not, passu e obedience, but observance of 
the limits which Ins ‘ordinances’ impose upon him, is the dutv 
of every member (xl 3-h) The relations of the several ranks 
are moral rather than technical. 

The Epistle does not suggest a rigid system by 
which the performance of sacred rites is the ex¬ 
clusive function of a mediatorial class. But it is 
conspicuously plain that for Clement the Christian 
society is prior to the individual, and that the con¬ 
tinuity of its vital relation to Christ depends on 
the persistence of facts oi Church life not dependent 
on the choice of the several members. 

( 2 ) The testimony of Ignatius is not altogether 
easy to appreciate, because words and phrases are 
apt to he undcistood in the light of later develop¬ 
ments. Unlike Clement, he nowhere explicitly 
states the principle of succession, hut within the 
sphere of liis expedience a ministry of three orders 
is the type of Church government, and is appar¬ 
ently regarded as universal. The argument from 
silence, based upon the absence of references to 
ministerial orders in the epistle to the llomans 
similar to those which abound elsewhere, is of 
doubtful force in view of the statement in Trail. 3, 
that 4 apart from these there is not even the name 


of a church.’ Though there is little reason to doubt 
that monepiscopacy was established in the Churches 
of Asia by St. John, as Tertullian and others assert, 
and though the frequent association in Ignatius 
between obedience to the constituted ministry and 
observance of the Divine commands (Magn. 4, 
Philatl. 1, Smyr, 8 ) suggests the infeienee that 
lie regards this action of the Apostle as resting 
upon the explicit injunction of our Lord with re¬ 
spect to the permanent organization of His body, 
v e arc not justified in concluding, apart from direct 
evidence, that any such injunction was in fact given. 
Iromeus seems to say the same about the work of 
the lour Evangelists; hut his conviction of the mys¬ 
tical necessity of a fourfold Gospel ( adr. Hwr. 11 ) is 
parallel to the declaration of Ignatius, that Christ is 
the mind of the Eather, even as the ‘ bishops that 
aie settled in the farthest pints of the earth aie in 
the mind oi Jesus Christ ’ (E/th. 3),— a myst ical m- 
I ierence Irom the facts of Church life which has no 
certain value for history. This vein oi mysticism 
in Ignatius must never he forgotten m estimat¬ 
ing the evidence of his letters. Nor in Ins most 
emphatic assertions of episcopal authoiity does 
Ignatius appeal only to tne word ot Apostles, or 
even ol Olinst Himself, hut to the moral and 
spiutual results of schismatic action already ap¬ 
parent in the current experience ol the Chinch. 

The main idea of Ignatius n, unity (tt'orrjt, irmais — l.ph 4, 
Muon. 7. 13, Philatl. t) All things arc from God ami unto Hun 
(Eph. 14, J’/iUad il) This ih realized primarily in the relation 
of the Father and the Son ( E)>h. X ft, Ma</n 7, etc ). It is Uio 
purpose of (’hrist to unite men to God through Himself ( Eph ft. 

1), etc*.) This result Ignatius in his own ease (eels to he not 
vet fulls attained lie onlj begins to be a disciple (Eph 3). 
Mart\ rdom he believes to he necessary that t Ins union mas hi eon- 
Humiliated, and that he nmv ‘ attain unto God ’ (Rom 2) This 
relation is thus no mere technical association through external 
bonds, hut involves the moral elements of faith winch is the 
bodv, and love which is the blood of Christ (Trail. S) It is 
checked bv spiritual experience. The Divine method hj whi<*h 
the union with Christ is achieved is the Incarnation, expicssed in 
the four facts ot the Virgin-birth, baptism, I’assion, and liesur- 
reetion of JeHus (Smyr. I)—those limitations of hatd laet which 
alone give real it \ and assurance to Christ’s work (Maun 11: 
irpa-xOtvia aA>jilu>s mti flefiatuts vrro Irjiruu X.), without which it 
is mere appearance (Smt/r. 2 . to fioxeie) Without this acknow¬ 
ledgment there is no ‘assurance’ (Maim. 13) m Christum life. 

It is they who refuse to receive these cardinal facts that an a 
mere ‘appearance’ (Trail 10: aiVoc oms to doxeir). Here is 
the second appeal to experience The teaching winch st l’nul 
combats in the Epistle to the Colnssians, which appears in a jet 
more virulent form in the Past mi ds, and which provoked the 
uncompromising hostihtv of tin u <iple who saw the blood and 
water flow from Jesus’side, had spread like a moral pestilence 
throughout Asia in the form of Doeetisrn. As in the tiistuge 
the retention of the pure gospel had been guaranteed bj con¬ 
tinuance in ‘the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship,’ ho now u 
faithful adherence to Apostolic commandments and submission 
to the bishop (Eph. t>, Trail. 2, Phtlad. 7, Smyr h), with tlie 
presbjters (Eph. 4 and passim) and deacons (Maun 0, etc) 
established everywhere in the communities as constituted by 
the ApoBtles themselves, give the onh’ pledge of that union with 
Christ through the Incarnation hj r which the believci attains to 
God (e.g. Trail. 7). 

VVe must observe: (a) That acceptance of the 
limitations imposed by loyalty to a duly consti¬ 
tuted Christian society follows, in the thought of 
Ignatius, the principle of the Incarnation (e.g. 
Eph. 3). (b) Obedience to episcopal authoiity is 

represented as a moral obligation rather than a* a 
technical condition ot salvation. To follow one 
who makes a schism ( Philad. 3), or to live with¬ 
out episcopal ministrations, is condemned. 4 Do 
nothing without the bishop 5 is an in junction ex¬ 
pressed in terms so general as to include more than 
the celebration of sacred rites, and thus indicates 
a spirit rather than a rule, (r) Baptism and the 
Eucharist art; dependent for their 4 validity ’ not 
upon the official character of the ministiants (a 
question not raised), hut upon episcopal sanction 
(Symr. 8 : ova tijdv fariv T °v tiruJKbirov x.r.X.), 

the spuitual importance of which is apparent in 
the case of the lattei—a sacrament of unity—, the 
neglect of the principle resulting in decline of 
faith and love. ((/) 4 Validity,’ i.e. assured spiritual 
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efficiency, admits of decrees. Disregard of the 
ministry is the beginning of that spiritual de¬ 
clension which is perfected in the denial of the 
Son. ‘Invalid* does not mean null and void. 
There is nothing to show that persons baptized 
4 apart from the bishop ’ would have been treated as 
uuuaptized. pipaios as applied to sacraments must 
be interpreted in view of the wider use of the word 
and its cognates in these epistles ( Mnqn. 4. 7. 13). 
The best tianslation will, perhaps, tie ‘regular* 
or ‘standard.* ( c ) While we must refrain fioin 
fixing upon Ignatius a conception of the Church 
which reduces it to a nicely adjusted hierarchical 
machine, the principle of his thought warrants us 
in claiming him as an undeniable witness for the 
continuance into the sub-Apostolic age of a society 
duly subordinated, in the facts of its exterior order 
no less 1 ban of its spiritual life, to that presby¬ 
tery which the Father’s incarnate Representative 
gathered around Himself in the persons of the 
Apostles. Promiscuous powers of association, the 
alternative to structural continuity, are foreign to 
his whole conception. In that sense Ignatius is an 
unimpeachable witness to Apostolical succession in 
the eai ly ‘2nd century. 

(3) Pidymrp, whom his friend and pupil Trenams 
declines to have been appointed bishop of Smyrna 
by Apostles (lrcn. ni. 4), writes to the Pbilipjuans, 
hive (‘lenient to the Corinthians, and Ignatius to 
Fphcsians or Trullians, a letter addressed officially 
to the whole Church, not only in his own name, 
but in that of his presbyters. The evidence is 
equivocal as to the existence of a bishop at 
Philippi; for, though mention is made only of pres- 
byteis and deacons, the lormei are not called 
cttiokottoi as in the Pauline Epistle to the same 
Chinch (Putye. f>. 6. 11). But it does show that 
ministerial authority is a particular determination 
of that which attaches to the whole community 
acting constitutionally. It is the principle of 
obedience that Polycaip emphasizes-Be ye nil 
subject one to another’ (10). God is the leather, 
Jesus Christ Ilis Son the eternal High Priest 
( pontfc.r) (12). Ilis coming and those command¬ 
ments which are its issue, i.e. not moral precepts 
merely or ehielly, but the witness of the Cross, the 
Passion and Resurrection, w hich form the subject 
of the gospel, involve obedience on the part of 
(’hiistians to the voices of the prophets who fore¬ 
told, and the Apostles who proclaimed the gospel 
(6). The perversion of this truth, its accommoda¬ 
tion to human lusts, by a Doeetic teaching which 
denies bodily resurrection and eternal judgment, is 
still the fact of experience that constitutes the 
chief danger to faith (7). Though milder in form, 
Polyearp’s teaching evidently tallies with that of 
Ignatius, whose letters comprise ‘every kind of 
education which pertaineth unto our Lord’ (13). 
The Plnlippians are to submit themselves to the 
presbyters and deacons as to God and Christ (5). 

(4) The importance of the Didache depends upon 
its character as a Hchrew-Christian document of a 
date not later than the earlj r 2nd century. In¬ 
ternal evidence suggests that it represents a con¬ 
dition of affairs such as would exist among a 
community of Jewish disciples in Syria, whose 
members had been baptized on acceptance of the 
Pentecostal message that Jesus was the Messiah, 
had adopted the primary Christian practices of the 
breaking of bread and prayer, and Avere sulnect to 
the influence and teaching, if not of the Twelve 
directly, yet of original prophets and teachers like 
Philip, hut were strangers to the developed theo¬ 
logy of the Epistles (see J. Wordsworth, Ministry 
of Grave , pp. Ifi, 17). In observing the life of this 
community, we look not so much lor settled prin¬ 
ciples as for indications of the way in which 
organization was taking shape in an inchoate and 


rudimentary stage. We notice : (a) That the com- 
inunitv acts and may he addressed as a whole, 
resembling in this particular both the societies to 
which Clement and Ignatius write and the Churches 
of the NT. (6) Prophecy, which at a later date 
was emphasized in opposition not only to Gnosti¬ 
cism but to an official ministry, occupies a promi¬ 
nent place, not, however, as a promiscuous gift, 
hut as realized in a more or less veil defined order 
(Did. 10. II. 13). Here again there is eori espondcnce 
with the Acts and NT generally, where Trpo</>ijTcLa 
is already tending to give rise to a class of irpn^ijrai. 
In the Didache tney possess a \etrovpyla or right of 
service (15), which, while it evidently includes 
leadership in worship, iH not precisely defined, does 
not apparently depend on ordination, and is moral 
rather than technical in type. As in the NT, so 
here durAo-roXos is not confined to the Twelve, hut 
seems to he applied to the irpoipijrai as a class (11 -. 

‘ if [the apostle] ask money, he is a false prophet ’), 
together with another name, 8i8acnca\os (15). They 
are described by such vague phrases as oi TerifiTjutvoi 
(15), which devolves also upon the presbyters and 
deacons as admitted to a. share in the same Xeirovp- 
yia. ('lenient speaks of other t\\6yip.oi AvSpes as 
equally with Apostles appointing presbyters to a 
\eiTovpyla (Clem. Rom. xliv.). Taking this passage 
along with the Didache , there is some ground for 
the suggestion that the prophets, in addition to the 
Twelve, St. I’aul, and possibly other ‘apostles,’ 
w'ere an original source of the succession, which 
would therefore be Apostolic rather as possessing 
! the sanction of the Twelve than as flow ing by 
direct delegation from them (see Gore, Ch. and 
Mm. ch. 0). It is at any rate clear that this must 
have been the case w'ith appointments made by St. 
I’aul. Whether piophecy might re-appear from 
age to age as a constantly renewed and immediate 
source of authority, is a question not contemplated 
by the Didache , which, especially in view of the 
expected Parousia, is not concerned wfith a remoter 
future. But the community is to exercise its right 
of testing the prophet's claim by the standard of 
disinterested sineer if v and conformity with a rule 
of faith (11. 12). If, however, he satisfies this test, 
he is to he admitted either temporarily or per¬ 
manently to an authority described as that of a 
high priest (13)—the type, if not the source, of all 
otliei ministries. The community are to appoint 
for themselves bishops (i.e. presbyters) and deacons, 
who are to ‘perform the service of the prophets 
and teachers’ (15). Though x ei P OTOV ^ a are does not 
necessarily mean ‘elect’ (see above), yet tlie word 
clearly involves action similar to that required of 
the Church in the selection of the Seven (Ac 6 8 )— 
a choice which was not an alternative to the imposi¬ 
tion of hands. The presumption would rather he, 
as noted above, that the prophets, whose ministry 
they were to share, would repeat the action of the 
Apostles at Jerusalem. 

B. Disciplinary controversies of the 

Till III), FOURTH , AND FIFTH CENTURIES.— The 
limitations of the principle of historic succession 
are defined in the course of the discussions con¬ 
cerning discipline (A.I). 200-450), which gather 
round the controversies involved in Montanism, 
Novatianism, and Donatism. The question in all 
these disputes was in reality not. What did the 
Apostles oidaiti, but What do the facts of the 
continuous history of the Church involve? The 
problem is parallel to that which centred round 
the l’erson of Christ, and issued in the dogmatic 
definitions of the 4th and 5th centuries. It may 
be admitted in either case that the matter is not 
merely one of terminology, but that a certain 
inadequacy of thought was often consistent with 
loyal acceptance of the facts, leading not unnatur¬ 
ally, under stress of new conditions, to positions 
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ultimately found to be departure!* from primitive 
Christianity. 

(1) To describe Montanism as an innovation, in 
the sense of a conscious rejection of an authori¬ 
tative Bystem, is to misconceive the situation. 
Hitherto the inroads of Gnosticism had been met 
by insistence on submission to the punciple of 
unity expressed in the organization ot the Chris¬ 
tian society. The appeal of Ignatius was developed 
by Jrenreua (iii. 2, 3, 4, 40) and TertuIlian (dc 
Prescript. 30-32), who pointed to the episcopal 
succession as a guarantee for the preservation of 
Apostolic teaching. Nor were these* alone in their 
contention, llippolytus speaks of bishops as ‘suc¬ 
cessors of the Apostles ’ and guardians of the word 
( Hirr . prouun. p. 3). Ilegcsippus, again, after 
speaking of the Corinthian Chinch as continuing 
‘in the right word’ till the episcopate of Primus, 
says that he had made a list of the succession 
(SiuSox-f)) up to Anieetus (op. Euseb. iv. 22). Such 
evidence, together with that of the ‘Church 
Orders,’ which helong to the same period and in 
which we find careful regulations for ordination 
(e.y. the Konum Church Oidei, commonly called 
the Canons oj llippolytus), points to the importance 
attached to the structural unity of the Church by 
men who, inheriting the spirit of the Fourth 
Gospel and the Pastorals, regaided Chiistianity as 
a hie manifested in facts (1 Jn l 1 ), not a system of 
knowledge. Montanism was not in intention a 
denial of this position. Writers like Tertu Ilian 
fell back upon what seemed to them a more sure 
deienee of orthodoxy in the spirit, of prophecy. 
As with Novatian m the next age, who was 
careful to obtain a regular eonsecintion to the 
episcopate, there was no separation from the ex- 
teinal form of the Church. It was the Church 
itself that condemned them. Nor was the opposi¬ 
tion to Montanism based on the illegitimacy of 
prophecy when unconnected with any outward 
delegation of authority, but simply on the nature 
and circumstances of the utterances themselves, 
which were pronounced on their merits to he not 
of God. In the continuance of piophcey there 
was nothing inconsistent with the authority of the 
ministry, and, though doubtless the claim of 
Montanus might in its issues become fatal not only 
to a canon of Seri]dure, but also to the historic 
fabric of the Christian society, it was only the 
authority to absolve sinners and repress prophecy 
that, was actually assailed. The ‘Church of the 
Spirit’ was not a rival to the historic body, but 
rather the source of authority within it. And the 
immediate expectation of the Parousia, character¬ 
istic of the Montanists, absolved them from the 
necessity of thinking out the problem of continuity. 
There is no evidence of the creation of a fresh local 
ministry, as with the Irvingites, by the voice of 
the Spirit. There wero Montanist bishops and 
presbyters, as subsequently there were Arian 
or Nestorian clergy. But though the question 
was brought to a final issue, the problem was 
essentially the same as had been involved in 
Gnosticism, and it was met by the Church in the 
same manner, dust as there is a ‘form of doc¬ 
trine,’ an Apostolic gospel, a written word, so there 
is a historic structure, ‘ the witness and keeper of 
Holy Writ,’ ‘the pillar and ground of the truth.’ 
This was involved in the claim to ‘try the spirits’ 
made on behalf of the Church acting through its 
organization. 

(2) Novatianism produced a definite theory of 
the facts of organized Chureh life in Cyprian’s de 
Unit ate. To discuss the historical value of the 
distinctive claims of the episcopate put forth in 
that treatise does not fall within the scope of 
this article. Tt represents the facts as they were 
in the 3rd cent., and as in the mind of the writer 


they had been from Apostolic times. As a vindi¬ 
cation of the Apostolic authority of the Church 
acting in a corporate capacity, it is in general 
agreement with Ignatius, Irenams, and the op¬ 
ponents of Montanism. Its weakness lies in the 
impetus given to a ministerial sacerdotalism bind¬ 
ing the activity of the Spirit to oflicial channels 
(see Light foot, P/uhpjnnns, p. 25S). So far as 
Novatianism, following in the wake of Montanus, 
was resistance to growing officialism, it stood for 
the freedom of the gospel. The movement in¬ 
volved : (a) deference to the confessors, who, as 
manifesting the Spirit, were in deed what the pro¬ 
phets had been in word ; (0) supersession of sueli 
bishops and other ministers as did not manifestly 
fulfil certain spiritual conditions. The Roman 
Cornelius was accounted no bishop, because, like 
Callistus, he was held to be deficient in a genuinely 
spiritual rigour. This was in elleet to make the 
voice of the Spirit, not Apostolic succession, the 
decisive Church principle. Against it Cyprian 
elaborated his famous doctrine of the episcopate as 
the true centre of unity. The Apostolic aut hority, 
first entrusted to St. Peter, but immediately ex¬ 
tended to the othei eleven Apostles (dr. Unit. 4), 
was transmitted by succession from them to the 
bishops (f>). Each bishop, representing the par¬ 
ticular Church which lie ruled, possessed an un¬ 
divided authoiity, though in pi notice limited by a 
similar jurisdiction conferred upon his neighbours, 
the episcopate being icgardod as exercised jointly 
and severally (‘Kpiscopatus unus est cujus a 
singulis in sol id inn pars tenetur,’ 5). 

It, is not casv to Bet? promsHv how Cyprian expected this 
principle to work out, and dillicultics aiosc* within his own life¬ 
time in the eontroveiH\ with Stephen ot Rome conrrrmng re- 
hapLiain. Hut there in no uncertainty w hatrver hb to his theory. 
Christ, founded ft society, which from the first He entrusted to 
the college of Apostles, which reproduce*! itself from ape to age 
in the universal college of bishops. Though, however, the days 
of exact constitutional limitations had not yet arrived, C\ pi lan 
docs not appear to have contemplated an episcopal absolutism, 
for m practice he allows, and even insists upon, something in the 
nature of an organic exercise of authority on the part of the 
several dioceses, giving due recognition to presbyters, deacons, 
and even the laity,|m synodical decisions ( bfj>. xvii. 1, xxxvm 1, 
Ixiv. 1, xix. 2). The right of the laitv to withdraw from the 
communion of a sinful bishop is recognized (Ji'p lxvii. 3). To 
the voice of the Pieties the bishop himself owed his position. 
Hut the tendency of this explicit theory and the character of 
an age which needed a disciplinary system were undoubtedly 
towards the identification of the Kpiiit's work with olhcial acts 
assigned to the various grades of an accredited hierarchy. If 
Novatian applied a narrow 1 human criterion to the work of the 
Spirit, by refusing to recognize IHb presence, when such mani¬ 
festations as the members of a Church, itself imperfectly 
spiritualized, could discern, were found to be absent; so im¬ 
perfectly did Cyprian understand the limits of the principle, by 
winch he opposed the schism, that his hard-shell conception of 
the Church gave rise to a new Novatianism, in that bureaucratic 
idea of Christian society which led him to refuse recognition to 
the baptism of schismatics, which denies spiritual validity out¬ 
side its own borders, and which finds its latest development in 
what Cyprian would have vehemently resisted—Ultramontanism 
and papal infallibility. 

(3) The earliest form in which this exclusiveness 
organized itself was Donat ism , appealing to the 
authority of Cyprian for the re-baptizing of all who 
had been ‘ sprinkled in the schism.’ They differed, 
however, in one important respect, for whereas 
the latter inconsistently declined to break com¬ 
munion with bishops who, unlike himself, received 
Novatianists without a fresh baptism, the Donatists 
refused to recognize as Christians any who held 
the validity of what, as they viewed it, was a schis- 
matical sacrament. It was claimed that, inas¬ 
much as the Holy Spirit belonged to the Church, 
schismatics did not possess the gift, and therefore 
could not convey it. Against this narrow sacer¬ 
dotalism Augustine, while not invalidating the 
principle of authority as expressed in the historic 
ministry, affirmed a conception of the Christian 
society wide as the universal purpose of Christ. 
The Church is catholic; no good thing can fall 
outside its unity. If there is no salvation outside 
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the Church, the Church for this purpose cannot be 
interpreted in a merely constitutional sense. The 
‘ validity 5 of baptism depends, not on the authority 
of him who administers, but upon Christ’s inten¬ 
tion. How far-reaching this principle is does not 
at once appear. 

That ‘valid’ here means, as with Ignatius, not 'genuine' 
but ‘regular,’ is dear from the fact that Augustine did not re¬ 
gard baptism as spiritually operative so long as the recipient 
adhered to Uonatisni. hut while in Ignatius there is nothing 
to show whether baptism administered without episcopal 
sanction would have been treated as void, Augustine assertn that 
it may not be repeated. Hut the hindrance to grace is the 
absence of charity, which in experience is found to be in opposi¬ 
tion to the spirit of unity and love, not the formal exclusion 
from covenanted channels of those who create division. What 
Augustine failed adequately to realize, probably owing to the 
historical fact that on the whole the ‘ fruits of the Spirit ’ were 
conspicuously lacking among the Donatists, was that responsi¬ 
bility for separation is usually divided, and that it is difficult to 
determine which of two contending parties is schismatic. It is 
this fact that makes apparent historical parallels seriously de¬ 
fective when applied to later controversies. What is of per¬ 
manent value is the recognition that schism is a moral fault, 
sot an ecclesiastical situation ; that it is to be recognized in 
spiritual experience and healed by the appeal to conscience, not 
refuted by technical argument. A third point to observe is that 
apparently the validity of a sacrament is not dependent on the 
order of the minister who dispenses it. If it be argued that, aB 
baptism, of which a layman may he the minister (see Bingham, 
But. of Lay-baptisin', but cf. Waterland, Letttrs on Lay- 
baptimi ) is alone in question, the ordained ministry is not in¬ 
volved, the answer must he that the whole matter is argued on 
the basis of want of jurisdiction, which applies equally to the 
ease of the Eucharist. For Cyprian had maintained his atti¬ 
tude towards re-baptizing on the ground of separation from 
the Catholic Church, which equally nullified schismatic ordina¬ 
tions. The time had not yet arrived for the distinction between 
•haracter and jurisdiction in the matter of orders (set Bingham, 
Ant. xvii. 2. §§ fi, 6 ). A deposed cleric hecame a layman. 
Whether, therefore, a schismatic priest could create the Heal 
Presence in virtue of a mystic power inherent iri his ordination, 
would have been an unmoaning inquiry. The problem was 
■imply whether a sacrament administered without authority 
was ah initio null and void. The reply was In the negative. In 
the antfi-Nicene period the clerical order was simply the normal 
repository of authority. Clement of Home indeed savs that the 
layman is bound by the layman’s ordinances (xl. 6 ), but tins 
means no more than due subordination to ‘ them that had the 
rule* in the common discharge of the universal priesthood. 
Ignatius’ ‘Do nothing without the bishop’ (Philad. 7. 2), 
applying as it does equally to Baptism and the Eucharist 
together with general Church discipline, does not exclude 
delegation by the bishop, in particular instances, of any priestly 
function to those who had no general authority in the matter, 
whatever may have been, and indeed were, the normal channels. 

There are many indications that respect for the 
ministry as the seat of Apostolic authority did not 
at first involve the idea that the celebration of 
sacraments by laymen was essentially sacrilegious. 
The acknowledgment of lay baptism, for example, 
already mentioned, which, though not universal, 
is nevertheless general, rests upon no commission 
granted to laymen by council or canon, but simply 
upon practice ; and there is no reason in the nature 
of things why, if occasion had arisen, a similar 
recognition should not have been extended to the 
other sacrament so ministered. It seems clear 
that, though in the NT presbyters tended to labour 
in the word and teaching (1 Ti5 17 etc.), and though 
in the succeeding age the function of the prophet 
tended to devolve upon the bishop, yet the primary 
function of the local ministry was ruling (1 P 5 1 '®, 
1 Ti 3°, He 13 17 ), and other offices might be dis¬ 
charged by the gifted. Tertullian distinctly affirms 
that ‘ where there is no bench of clergy, you offer, 
baptize, and are priest alone for yourself’ (de Exh. 
Cast. 7). It is usual to discount this statement on 
the ground that it appears in a Montanist treatise, 
and is contradicted, for example, by his own earlier 
opinion that ‘ offering ’ is a distinctive * munus ’ of 
the clergy. In the de Prescription* he charges 
the Gnostics with carelessness in the matter of 
ordination and of granting even to the laity sacer¬ 
dotal functions (‘nam et laicis sacerdotalia mu- 
nera iniungunt,' 41). Not only in the later work 
does he seem totally unaware that his statement 
is controversial ana contradictory of his former 
views, but there is really no opposition between 
vol. i .—41 


them. That both the Eucharist and Baptism are 
rightly celebrated by the oidained ministry he 
expressly declares, even when he affirms that 
* where three are, there is a church, although they 
he laics’ ( ib.). 4 The difference,’ he says, ‘ between 

the order and the people ’ rests on ‘ the authority 
of the Church’ (t b.). And it was precisely that 
authority as Apostolic, and therefore derived from 
Christ, which he ciupliii.si/od ugmnst the Gnostics. 
There ran he no question that from the time of 
Clement and Ignatius, or rather from the days of 
the Apostles (Ac 2 42 ), it was perceived that unity 
of worship was us vital to the continuity oi the 
Church as stability of doctrine, and that an 
Apostolic ministry was the guarantee of both. 
But it is also true, as the present condition of 
Eastern Christendom testifies, that the territorial 
conception of 4 one bishop one area,’ though it may 
have been the ideal (see Nic. Can. 8 ; Bingham, 
Ant. ii. 13), is a development that belongs rather 
to the West. The point, however, is that, although 
normally and naturally officers were duly appointed 
by ‘Apostolic’ authority to fulfil the various 
functions of both discipline and worship, the domi¬ 
nant conception of priesthood asserted by one early 
writer after another (as, e.g., by Justin, Dial. c. 
Tryph. 116), and never lost even in the most 
narrowly hierarchical age, attached this character, 
inherited from the OT, to the whole community. 
Within the society the ministry, belonging as it 
did to its structure, was the permanent guarantee 
of its continuity as a vertebrate institution both in 
faith and in life. When this ministry is likened to 
the Aaronic priesthood, the shifting manner in 
which the analogy is applied by various writers 
shows that this aspect is not essential. 

It is the merit of Augustine, in his handling of 
the Donatist controversy, to have pointed out the 
lines along which alone Apostolic succession can 
be given its true place in the Christian economy. 
Machinery cannot he exalted at the expense of 
spiritual experience. Had the Eucharist, like 
Baptism, been a sacrament incapable of repeti¬ 
tion in the life of the individual, it cannot be 
doubted that the ‘validity’ of ‘schismatic’ Eu¬ 
charists would have been decided in the same 
sense as that of Baptism. Both sacraments, as 
so administered, were equally regular or irregular 
according to the point of view. W hat may be 
called the * channel theory ’ of sacraments, which 
regards Christian ordinances as vehicles of grace 
down which spiritual energy may be led, has oper¬ 
ated disastrously, to produce a technical view of a 
succession equipped with the power of working the 
‘ miracle of the altar.’ It is not affirmed that this 
theory is purely mediaeval, and that it was not 
present in germ inant form in the first five cen¬ 
turies, and possibly even in the Apostolic Church. 
But it is the view of succession as preserving the 
fulness of Apostolic authority, and as the guarantee 
of a gospel which is 4 not of men neither by man,’ 
i.e. as realizing the principles upon which Christ 
established His society, that is alike primitive and 
permanent. 

W hile any theory of the ministry, which in¬ 
volves a denial of the personal consciousness of the 
Spirit in the experience of individuals or the mani¬ 
festations of His presence in the corporate life of 
any Christian communities in any age, is incon¬ 
sistent with plain facts and the Christian con¬ 
science, it is yet, in the opinion of the present 
writer, probable that the present tendency towards 
reunion among Christians, with the instinct of 
social and corporate witness which it manifests, 
will inevitably, as it progresses towards yet wider 
amalgamations, reveal Apostolic succession as a 
subject of more than sentimental or antiquarian 
interest, and quicken inquiry into the conditions 
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which shall be necessary to make the fabric i 
universal Church life in the future structural!, 
one with the Church of a continuous, though nol 
undivided, past. 

Litkrati'iir.—A quinas, Summa, pt. it 2, 184, 6, 1; 186, 6, 
■e.; pt. m. 67, 2, 1 ; 72, 11, c.; Calvin, Institutes , bk. Iv. chs. ' 
and 4 , Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity , bk. v. cha. 76-78, bk. vi 
1-14 ; Bilson, The Perpetual Government of Christ's Church 
1603, and Jus Ihvinum Ministerii Evanfrelict, pub. by the Pro 
vincial Assembly of London, 1864; Bingham, Antiquities o, 
the Christian Church, 1708-22, bk. ii. ohs. 1-3, 6, 6, 17, 20, bk 
lv. 1-7; Latham, Pastor Past arum (1800); A. W. Haddan 
Apostolical Succession in the Church of England (1800) 
Lightfoot, Dissertation on ‘The Christian Ministry ’ in Com. or 
J’hihppians* (1888); E. Hatch, Organization of the Earl\ 
Christian Churches (1882) ; C. Gore, Church and the Ministri 
(1000); R. C. Moberly, Ministerial Priesthood (1007); E. W, 
Benson, Cyprian (1807); J. Wordsworth, The Ministry Oj 
Grace (19011, chs. 1, 2; G. W. Sprott and T. Leishman ir. 
Scottish Church Society’s Conferences, 1st series (1804); J. 
Cooper, J. Kainsav Sihbald, U. W. Sprott, and T. Leishman in 
The Pentecostal Gift (1003). For a general criticism of ‘ insti 
tutional Christianity ’ the reader may he referred to A. M, 
Fairbalrn’s Catholicism Roman and Anglican * (1899). 

J. G. Simpson. 

APOTHEOSIS.— See Deification. 

APPERCEPTION.—The term ‘apperception 
was introduced into philosophy by Leibniz, being 
derived from the P’rench s'apercevoir , * to be aware 
of’ or ‘conscious of.’ Its use is not wholly free 
from obscurity even in its inventor, while it has 
been applied by his successors in at least two widely 
different, senses. With Leibniz it indicates; (1) 
a higher degree of perception—a perception which 
is distinct, vivid, relatively persistent, in contrast 
with perceptions which, lacking these qualities, 
affect the soul only in the mass, and which, as they 
do not emerge into individual consciousness, may 
be called unconscious. 

‘There is at, any moment an infinite number of perceptions in 
us, but without apperception and reflexion, i.e. changes in the 
■oul of which we are not conscious, because the impressions are 
either too slight, or too great in number, or too even ( unies ), bo 
that they have nothing sufficiently distinguishing thorn from 
each other, hut, joined to others, they do not. tau to produce 
their effect, and to make themselves felt at least confusedly in 
the mass ’ (Nouvcaux Essais, I’rcf. [Langley’s tr. 1 p. 47). 

Leibniz’s favourite example—the noise or roar of 
the sea as made up of the insensible noises of the 
separate wavelets — does not really hold; but a 
modern instance may be given from Helmholtz: 
the over-tones which give the peculiar quality or 
colour to the tones of different instruments cannot 
be separately noticed or * appcrceived ’ by the un¬ 
trained ear, although in their mass they have a 
uite distinct and recognizable elfect (Helmholtz, 
'onemyfind ungen, p. 107 [Ellis’ tr. a p. 62]). In 
Leibniz also apperception becomes: (2) the basis of 
a distinction in kina between beings or ‘ monads.’ 
The lowest, monads, which have perception alone, 
are merely passive mirrors of external events, while 
the highest, monads or ‘ spirits’ rise to apperception, 

* which is consciousness, or the reflective Knowledge 
of this inner state (perception), and which is not 
given to all souls nor to the same soul at all times ’ 
{Principles of Nature and of Grace, § 4 [Latta, p. 
410]). In perception proper the soul is passive ; m 
apperception it is active, self-conscious. ‘ There 
is not only an order of distinct perceptions which 
constitutes the empire of the soul, but also a mass 
of confused perceptions, or passions, which consti¬ 
tutes her slavery ’ (Thfodicte [Janet’s ed.], p. 143). 

Although not incompatible, these two uses of 
the term in Leibniz are at least distinct. The 
second meaning, in which it suggests an internal 
sense, or reflexion, and self - activity, is that in 
which Wolff, and after him Kant, understood the 
term ; hut it was applied by the latter in a quite 
distinctive way (see Kant). 

With Herbart, the theory of apperception enters 
on a new phase. It now means a process taking 
place between one presentation or idea and another 
idea or group of ideas ( Psychol. als Wissen. ii. § i. 


ch. 5 [Hartenstein’s ed. vol. vi. p. 190]). When a new 
sensation, perception, or memory enters the mind, 
it awakes or reproduces a number of older pre¬ 
sentations or ideas referring to the same object. 
So far as these contain similar elements, it coalesces 
with them, and assimilates or is assimilated by 
them ( Verschmclzung); so far as they contain 
opposite elements, there is mutual competition and 
conflict ( llemmung), each restricting the normal 
development of the other in the mind. The same 
process takes place also between (hose more complex 
series, masses, or systems, of ideas and thoughts, 
w hich result from combinations of all kinds at lower 
levels. The appropriation or absorption of an idea, 
from whatever source, by a more complex idea or 
system already present m the mind, is wdiat Her¬ 
bart calls ‘ apperception. ’ It is external or internal , 
according as the idea to he appropriated is a sense- 
perception or a representation of any kind; but 
this distinction, really inconsistent with Herbart’s 
psychology, was afterwards rejected by Steinthal. 
The characteristics of the apperceivinq mass are, 
( 1 ) that it succeeds the appertained idea in time, 
and ( 2 ) that it is stronger, more powerful, from 
some cause, and therefore compels the other to 
modify in accordance with it, while it itself con¬ 
tinues to develop according to its nature (id. p. 194 ; 
cf. Lehrbuch zur Psych. § 41). Thus it is relatively 
the active, the other relatively the passive element. 
An instance is the way in which our habitual inodes 
of thought and action influence our apprehension 
of new ideas, our criticism of the conduct oi others, 
etc. Not only how we see things, hut what we 
shall actually see, is determined for each of us by 
our nast experience and the use we have made of 
it. Psychologically, such experience is active only 
as a present system of ideas, according to Herbart. 
Apperception does not take place in the child or in 
the savage, because such systems are as yet un¬ 
formed ; it fails also under intoxication, fatigue, 
passion, etc., because the existing systems are disor¬ 
ganized. Education, intellectual and moral alike, 
is the gradual formation and strengthening of the 
due apperceptive masses. The slow and painful 
beginnings, the final rapid mastery and assimila¬ 
tion of a science, give further illustration. The 
modification is not wholly on one side, however; 
ideas ‘ act, as it were, chemically upon one another, 
decom{losing one another and entering into new 
connexions. A pperception is also the basis of 
memory ; nothing can be recalled unless it has 
*:>een built into a series or system of ideas, forming 
inks by which the mind may reach it and drag it 
orth (Psych. Untersuch. iii. [Hartmann, vii. p. 591]). 

\ further feature is the suppression, by the apper- 
cciving mass, of whatever in perception or recol¬ 
lection conflicts with itself: in this, with the 
correlative raising up and isolating of the apper- 
ceived element, apperception is identical with 
attention (Briefe, p. 497). See Attention. 

In Volkmann also ‘apperception’ is defined as 
the coalescence of a new and isolated inass of ideas 
with an older mass w hich exceeds it in the number 
if its constituents, and in internal adjustment or 
jystematization ( Lehrbuch der Psych.* ii. 190). 
With both Lazarus and Steinthal the range of 
apperception is greatly extended ; it becomes, in- 
leed, coextensive with mental life. It is the 
'.reative process in mind; in it one content does 
tot merely ‘become aware of’another, hut both 
re transformed, ‘ melted into a higher and richer 
bird.’ An idea becomes a centre of apperception 
lirough its Macht, or force, which does not imply 
lither intensity or clear consciousness, hut depends 
>n the number of connexions wdiich the idea has 
ith othei ideas, and on the closeness of the ties 
>y which its constituents are bound together. 
Steinthal recognizes four chief forms of appercep 
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tion, which are derived from those of Logical 
Judgment: Identifying, Subsuming, Harmonizing 
(with its negative, Disharmonizing), and Creative 
Apperception (Kleine Schriften , i. p. 60 ; Einleit - 
ung in die Psychol, p. 207). 

With Wundt there is a return to the theory of 
Leibniz and Kant. A presentation or idea may 
be in consciousness simply, or also in the focus of 
consciousness, which, however, is not strictly a 
point, but rather a limited field. There are thus 
two thresholds ,—the outer—that of consciousness 
or intensity ; and the inner—that of apperception 
or clearness. The entrance of an idea into the 
focus of consciousness is its apperception, which 
may be either passive or active. Thus it is simply 
one side or aspect of the process of attention. 
Apperception is also identified by Wundt with 
will, and in this connexion acquires a strongly 
metaphysical colouring. This conception of apper¬ 
ception as a pure activity, which is yet directed or 
stimulated by presentations, has been criticized 
from different points of view by Volkmann, Hart¬ 
mann, and the Associationist Psychologists, such 
as Ziehen, etc. In English Psychology the theory 
of apperception has been developed, mainly along 
Herbartian lines, by I)r. Stout. The following 
indicates his standpoint:—In all apperception ‘ a 
presentation acquires a certain significance for 
thought, by connecting itself with some mental 
preformation as this lias been organized in the 
course of previous experience’ {Anal. Psy. p. 110). 

Litkratukk. — Leibniz, Monadology , Principles of Mature 
and of Grace, Mew Essays, Theodicy, etc.; Hcrhart, Psycho¬ 
logy als Wisscnschaft (1824-25), Lehrbuch zur Psych.% (1887) 
Psychol. Untersuchunyen (1839-40), iii., Briefe uber die An- 
wendung der Psychol, auf die Pddagogik, Umnss padagog. 
Vorlesungen, p. 74 ff.; Lazarus, hr ben der Seele 8 , 1883- 
07; Stelnthal, Zur Sprachphilosophie, El. Srhr. l. p. 45 ff., 
Emleit. in die Psych* (1881) pp 166-263; Volkmann, Lehr¬ 
buch drr Psychol.* (1894) n. 189ff.; V. Hartmann, Moderne 
Psychology (1901), n. 138, etc. ; Ziegler, Das (iefuhl, p. 47 ; 
Wundt, Physiol. Psychol » (1003) m. p. 831 ff., Lotjik, ii. p. 
608ff. etc. : K. Lang;e, Ucber Apperception #, 1890 ltr. Boston, 
18931; O. Staude in Philosophische Stud ten, i. (1882) pp. 149-212 
(Historical); Stout, Analytw Psychology, i. (1896). 

J. Lewis MTntyre. 

APPETITE.—i. Psychological. —Appetite may 
be defined as a recurring sense or consciousness of 
want in the bodily organism, accompanied with a 
craving or desire for satisfaction, leading to efforts 
at fulfilment, under the impulse of uneasiness, 
which may become, under certain circumstances, 
more or less pronounced pain. It belongs to the 
animal side of our being, and is primordial to the 
human constitution. Most of the appetites— 
hunger, thirst, sleep, repose, rest-are connected 
with the conservation and welfare of the indi¬ 
vidual ; sex has reference to the propagation and 
continuance of the species. 

The characteristics of these natural physical 
wants (over and above uneasiness and efforts to 
remove it) are:—(1) They are not permanent, but 
intermittent: they disappear on being satisfied, 
but recur at stated times or periods. (2) If pressed 
beyond the natural limits of satisfaction, they 
breed satiety, and injury is done to the system. 
(3) They constitute our lower wants, in contra¬ 
distinction to the higher or ideal wants of our 
nature, such as knowledge and friendship: we do 
not identify them with our inner self—they are 
mine, but they are not me. 

The uneasiness in an appetite leads to action, 
mainly reflex and instinctive, not deliberately 
purposive, for the removal of it, and the gratifica¬ 
tion of the appetite brings pleasure. Hence, the 
original propensity to act under uneasiness may 
come to assume the form of desire for pleasure (as 
we see in the gourmand or the epicure), and what 
would be quite sufficient to remove the bare 
appetite (as in hunger) may he superseded by 
elaborate and refined modes of ministering to the 


desire, as shown in the art of cookery. It is thus 
that appetite may be specially effective on the 
will: it prompts to the acquisition ami continuance 
of pleasure, not only to the getting rid of uneasiness 
or disquiet. These two things— the pleasure that 
accompanies (say) eating, and the conscious and 
deliberate pursuit of the pleasure of eating—are by 
no means identical On the contrary, if desire 
of the pleasure become the predominant fact, the 
original normal and healthy craving in appetite 
may be supplanted by an abnormal craving, such 
as we see in gluttony ; or an artificial craving, ‘ an 
acquired appetite,’ may be produced, such as we 
see in the craving for tobacco or for alcohol. There 
is here, obviously, no appetite proper, but an induced 
desire, under the prompting of anticipated pleasure, 
which, in turn, is the product of individual pleasur¬ 
able experience. 

Hence, we must discriminate between appetite 
and desire for pleasure. Appetite simply craves for 
its object (the means for the attainment of the 
object being included in the conception of the 
object itself), and, given the object (food, for 
instance, for hunger), the appetite is satisfied— 
satisfied, no doubt, gradually, as the object is 
gradually realized, but fully in the realization of 
it. On the other hand, desire of pleasure is a 
consciously representative process, ideational in its 
nature, dependent on experience of pleasure (there¬ 
fore, involving memory), and craving for that 
pleasure and, in the case of ‘acquired appetites,’ 
for the increase, as well as for the repetition, of it. 

Appetite, like instinct, is native to the human 
being ; but it dillers fiom instinct in the following 
respects:—( 1 ) It is an organic craving, whereas 
instinct acts under external stimulus. ( 2 ) In 
instinct, while there are an end to be effected and 
means to be used for the purpose, the individual 
is born with ability to employ the means without 
requiring to be taught how (as seen, for instance, 
in the sucking of the child)—in other words, the 
individual can unhesitatingly employ the means 
from the beginning, without, however, any con¬ 
sciousness of the end or deliberate purpose to 
achieve it. (3) In instinct tlieie is also an un¬ 
taught propensity, as well as an untaught ability, 
to act—‘a propensity prior to experience, and 
independent of instruction.’ 

The pleasure that the satisfaction of an appetite 

g 'ves is in general proportional to the craving. 

ut there are cases where the strength of the 
craving is far greater than the pleasure of the 
gratification. Such a case we find in the glutton 
or the drunkard, whose passion, being persistent 
and whetted by successive gratifications, craves an 
indulgence which the object of it is incapable of 
adequately meeting. Here, excess has created a 
situation where pain has got the mastery—the 
craving does not disappear in its own fulfilment 
and periodically return, but persists and thrusts 
itself unseasonably upon attention : in other words, 
the object of desire when reached fails to appease 
completely, and the craving for satisfaction con¬ 
tinues. 

Although, therefore, in appetite proper, there is 
not involved the deliberate control of reason, nor 
is there any need for such, this control comes to be 
required when appetite would transgiess its bounds. 
Such transgression is easy because of the pleasure 
associated with appetite, and because of the 
readiness with which abnormal conditions of the 
bodily system may be induced through excess. 
Hence, the appetites come to have a distinct and 
an important bearing on Ethics. Although in 
their normal action and in thou rightful sphere 
they guide us in a way that calm reason could not 
—prompting us eflectively, for instance, to eat for 
the support of life at the time and to the degree 
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that the body requires, and not leaving the * when * 
and the ‘ how much ’ to be settled by rational 
calculation—their pleasure-giving or ‘fehcitic’ 
property has to be watched, Jest it make volup¬ 
tuaries or debauchees of us; and thus reason has 
its function in relation to them. This would seem 
to mark the distinction between man and the lower 
animals: in man, the appetites are rationalized ; 
in the brutes, not so. 

2 . Ethical. —The appetites in themselves are 
neither selfish nor unscllish, neither virtuous nor 
vicious; they are simply a part of human nature, 
indispensable to the being and welfare of the whole. 
But inasmuch as they are intimately associated 
with pleasure, they may be abused, and thus 
become ethically significant. Not that there is 
anything selfish or morally wrong in accepting the 
pleasure that they bring—such pleasure is a sign 
of physical healtn (as pain is of disease) and is to 
be welcomed and cherished (as the other is to 
be avoided or got rid of ); but it may be sought for 
and estimated beyond its value—it may bo pursued 
immoderately or at wrong times or in a perverted 
manner, to the detriment of the system and to the 
exclusion of higher good. If it is characteristic of 
the appetites that they have a tendency to overstep 
just limit, it is characteristic of them also that they 
grow imperious in their demands. Eating may 
degenerate into gluttony, repose into sloth, love 
(appetitive) into lust; and when degeneracy sets 
in, each becomes as a daughter of the horse-leech, 
crying, * Give, give ! ’ Hence the appetites need to 
be regulated and controlled : they need to be placed 
under rational government. If left to themselves 
unbridled, they would ruin the higher nature. 
Hence asceticism is but the exaggeration of a 
deep spiritual truth ; and self-mortification, or 
‘keeping under’ the body, has a real justification 
in psychical fact. But this means that, in a 
rational being, the appetites become transformed : 
they cannot lie in him what they are in a non- 
rational creature. A clear conception of their 
place and function inevitably changes their nature, 
and entails responsibility as to our use of them. 
As Spinoza puts it ( Ethics , v. prop. 3), ‘ An affection 
which is a passion ceases to be a passion as soon as 
we form a clear and distinct idea of it.’ This is a 
very important truth, explaining to us many tilings 
in Ethics,—as, for example, how it is that the 
instinctive love of a mother for her offspring 
assumes quite a different aspect when we are deal¬ 
ing with human mothers from what it does when 
we are considering simply the lower animals. In 
both cases, there is instinct or natural affection ; 
but, in the one case, it is rationalized (duly located 
in a system of thought or a scheme of values, and 
so lifted out of the sphere of mere instinct), in the 
other, not. 

The situation as between the appetites and 
reason, or between the lower and the higher 
nature, or, still again (in Scripture language), 
between the flesh and the spirit, was put strikingly 
from the ethicist’s point of view by Plato in the 
fable of the Charioteer and his Steeds. In 
Phcedrus , the soul is aptly represented as a 
charioteer, riding in his car, drawn by two winged 
horses of different colour, nature, and tempera¬ 
ment, requiring different management. On the 
one side, there is the black and vicious horse, 
‘ ignoble and of ignoble breed,’ ever refractory and 
plunging through unruly desire, ‘the mate of 
insolence and pride,' and needing to be kept back 
by bit and bridle, yet ‘hardly yielding to whip 
and spur.’ On the other side, there is the white 
decorous horse, ‘noble and of noble breed,’ ever 
responsive ' to word and admonition,' on which bit 
ana bridle sit lightly, and for which no whip is 
required. Here is a significant allegory. The 


charioteer is reason (t 6 hycfiovLKbv ); the white steed 
orderly and always harmonious with reason, repre¬ 
sents ‘ the moral and spiritual element in man ’; 
and the gross and sensual tendencies of human 
nature find their symbol in the dark and untract- 
able steed. But the task of the charioteer is far 
from easy—not every one can successfully drive a 
team ; the taming of the refractory steed costs 
him many an effort, and hard work and skill. 
Obedience is the result of a strong hand and a 
detei mined will, and of sore punishment repeated ; 
only ‘when this has happened several times and 
the villain has ceased from liis wanton way, is he 
tamed and humbled, and follows the will of the 
charioteer.’ 

The right by which reason rules the appetites, or 
the rational basis of the distinction between higher 
and lower in our nature, is found here:—The 
appetites are non-ideal, and, consequently, indi¬ 
vidualistic. We cannot share them with any one 
else, neither is an appetite in itself susceptible of 
indefinite gratification. On the other hand, all 
the natural wants that we regard as higher- 
knowledge, friendship, virtue, religion—are dis¬ 
tinguished by this, that (a) we share them with 
others, and yet we ourselves are none the poorer 
but all the richer—they are essentially altruistic 
and social; and (b) they do not cease with their 
immediate satisfaction—on the contrary, the desire 
increases with its gratification, as we see pre¬ 
eminently in knowledge, where the more we know 
the more we desire to know. They aim at an 
ideal ; and it is the ideality with which they are 
bound up that produces their insatiableness: no 
limit is placed by nature to their culture, and so 
satiety cannot ensue ; the capacity increases with 
what it feeds on. 

It is needless to say, further, that both human 
happiness and human progress depend on the 
rational control of the lower nature; and this 
control is effective only when it becomes self- 
control, only when the individual acta as his own 
* plagosus Orbilius,’ gains the mastery over himself 
ami exercises it spontaneously. How this self- 
control is acquired, through strengthening and 
directing the will, may Ik? read in any good treatise 
on Psychology (e.g. Hoftding’s). Anyhow, if the 
individual’s soul becomes, as Plato puts it, a w r ell- 
ordered State — where there are gradation of 
functions, harmony, and order everywhere, mutual 
subservience of the parts to the interests of the 
whole and for the realization of its highest good- 
then the appetites and their pleasures count for 
much and have their own part to play in the 
economy of the human being: neither Avill they 
be ignored and starved (as Stoicism would fain 
effect), nor will they be made supreme and culti¬ 
vated without stint (as some forms of Hedonism 
would appear to countenance). 

But while there is thus a ground for the 
rationalizing of appetite, and for tne subordination 
of the lower to the higher, in the nature of the 
different natural wants themselves, there is a 
further ground in the ethical dangers connected 
with the appetites. These are mainly as follows :— 

( 1 ) In the first place, an appetite, strictly speaking, 
is neither selfish nor unselfish ; but a depraved or 
unrestrained appetite is essentially selfish—thus 
turning a neutral thing into a positive evil. Vile 
appetites minister to the individual's cravings, but 
they may be made the means of corrupting others. 

( 2 ) "Depraved or unrestrained appetites lower the 
character, and stunt and check moral progress 
—they bring ' leanness ’ into the soul; for it is a 
law of the human mind that we cannot indulge 
internperately without lessening our moral force, 
just as we cannot harbour base desires without 
thereby shutting out noble ones, or choose false- 
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hood without rejecting truth. Consequently, while 
they vitiate the taste, they enfeeble the will— i.e. 
they deprive us of the power of resisting tempta¬ 
tion and of initiating reformation; which, other¬ 
wise expressed, means that they leave us the prey 
to impulse, and so the end thereof, in Scripture 
language, ‘is death.’ (3) Perverted appetites are 
a bondage : they drag us at their heels, and through 
them we lose our moral freedom—we are enslaved. 
The peculiarity is that, while we yield to them, we 
protest : the will is overborne, but we still retain 
our perception of the right and our appreciation 
of it ,— 4 1 see the better and approve, 1 pursue the 
worse’ (Ovid, Met. vii. 21). In other words, our 
moral energy is felt not to be adequate to our 
moral insight; we are conscious of being coerced. 
This fact of the bondage of the appetites and 
passions is the theme of all great ethicists, from 
Plato downwards : it was kept before the mediaeval 
world by the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius, 
and it is a heritage to modern philosophy from 
Spinoza, the fourth part of whose Ethics deals 
with this very subject of * Human Bondage,’ and 
the fifth part with 4 Human Liberty.’ It is also a 
leading theme of tlie Christian religion, and lies at 
the basis of the scheme of salvation. (4) Appetite 
unduly set on pleasure leaves a sting behind. 4 But 
what shall I say of the pleasures of the body ? This 
—that the lust thereof is indeed full of uneasiness 
(<anxietas ), but the sating, of repentance’ (Boethius, 
Consol. Phil. Lib. iii. prosa 7). 

3. Religious .—The distinction thus drawn be¬ 
tween the appetites and reason, the estimation 
put upon it, and the conception of the soul as a 
well-ordered, self-governed State, were taken over 
by Christianity; only, it is to be observed, Chris¬ 
tianity has its own way of explaining the conflict 
between the lower and the higher in man, and it 
has its own means of ending the conflict. That is 
its peculiarity, marking it off from mere Ethics. 
On the one hand (using St. Paul as our guide—more 
especially, as he expresses himself in llo 7 and Gal 
5), the lower and concupiscent element in man 
is identitied with ‘the flesh’ (<rdp£)- This unruly 
principle—the black horse of Plato—rebels against 
the human reason and overpowers the human will 
(‘mind ’ or vovi in Pauline phraseology), and causes 
the individual to exclaim in agony, 4 0 wretched 
man that I am I who shall deliver me out of the 
body of this death?’ The deliverance comes not 
from the man himself, not even from his active 
reason, although the natural function of active 
reason is to control; but from without—* 1 thank 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ For man’s 
impotence of will, according to Scripture, arises 
from a religious cause and needs a religious 
remedy: it arises from the fact that man is 
‘ fallen,’ is ‘ sold under sin,’ has deliberately rebelled 
against God, and so has forfeited his rightful power 
of self-mastery ; and the rectifying ana conquering 
force must come to him from above—it must be a 
gift from heaven. This Divine gift, in accordance 
with the whole Christian doctrine of regeneration 
and re-creation, is 4 the Spirit.’ And so, in order 
to be delivered from the hard bondage of the lower 
self, which is the bondage of sin, man must be 
raised from the ‘natural’ or ‘psychical ’ plane into 
the 4 spiritual ’ realm- -he must himself become a 
temple of the Holy Ghost, and through the in¬ 
dwelling Spirit he will conquer. 4 But, I say, walk 
by the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the 
flesh. For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit and 
the Spirit against the flesh ; for these are contrary 
the one to tne other; that ye may not do the things 
that ye would. . . . And they that are of Christ 
Jesus have cruoifled the flesh with the passions 
and the lusts thereof’ (Gal 5 1 ® 17,34 ). Thus the 
Christian faith incorporates Ethics, but transcends 


it. It is, consequently, effective on human life 
and practice in a way that Ethics, standing alone, 
cannot be. 
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William L. Davidson. 

A PRIORI.— A Priori iR one of those terms, by 
no means rare in philosophy, the meaning of which 
has in the course of centuries undergone diverB 
changes. Originally an unobjectionable expression, 
denoting an ordinary mental act about which there 
can be no controversy, it has eventually become the 
index of one of the most stubborn problems which 
set the minds of men at variance. According to 
I’rantl,* the earliest occurrence of the phrase is in 
the writings of Albert of Saxony (14tli cent.), who 
draws a contrast between demonstratio a priori, 
the proof from what is before, i.e. from the cause, 
and demonstratio a posteriori, the proof which 
retrocedes from the efleet. The usage can be 
traced to Aristotle, who in the Second Analytics 
states that that upon which proof is based must be 

E rior to, and letter known than, that which is to 
e proved, and continues thus: 4 The earlier and 
better known has a twofold meaning. That which 
is prior by nature is not identical with what is 

E rior for us; nor again is that which is in itself 
etter known the same as what is better known to 
us. “The prior and better-known in relation to 
us ” is the name I give to what lies nearer to our 
sense perception ; what lies farther from that I 
call “the prior and better known in itself.” The 
most remote of all is the universal ; the nearest is 
the individual object.’ The connexion of the term 
A Priori with Aristotle is thus quite evident. But 
while he differentiates the meaning of 4 prior ’ ac¬ 
cording as the starting-point is the thing perceived 
or the process of perception, Albert of Saxony does 
not take this difference into account: with him de¬ 
monstratio a priori signifies the proof from causes. 
It merely denotes a special mode of mental opera¬ 
tion ; in other words, a priori is a term of formal 
logic. The knowledge which proceeds from cause 
to effect, or knowledge a priori, rightly claims a 
higher degree of certainty than knowledge a pos¬ 
teriori, or from effect to cause, so long as the terms 
keep rigidly to the meanings assigned, and so 
long as the limits of formal logic are not trans¬ 
gressed. But the problem of knowledge goes beyond 
the scope of formal logic. The moment any shift¬ 
ing takes place in the meaning of A Priori and A 
Posteriori, and they show a tendency to coalesce 
respectively with knowledge based upon concep¬ 
tions and Knowledge based upon experience, and 
when, further, the province of logic is relinquished 
for that of psychology, it is no longer possible to 
maintain the higher certainty of a priori know¬ 
ledge. For, with such change, perception appears 
as Hie earlier and more certain, while the general 
conception is the later, and thus A Priori and 
* Geschichte der Logik, iv. 78. 
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A Posteriori have simply exchanged meanings. 
Hence Gassendi, in his polemic against the Aristo¬ 
telians, impugns the dictum that the demonslratio 
a priori is more certain and conclusive than that 
a posteriori, and demands its warrant. Since on 
his view the de mount ratio a priori becomes the 
proof from causes and general conceptions, and 
since the demonslratio a posteriori becomes the 
proof from effects and less general contentions, he 
shows that he has abandoned the strictly logical 
usage of the terms. Hut in that case it is clear 
that there is but one answer to his question 
whether effects are not better known than causes; 
and the inevitable inference is that a priori know¬ 
ledge depends upon a posteriori.* Gassendi’s 
criticism shows that the term A Priori had be¬ 
come ambiguous; it was so far free to assume a 
new meaning. 

Its new content was supplied by Leibniz. It is 
indeed true that Leibniz did not always use the 
term in one and the same sense. Thus, in con¬ 
nexion with the ontological proof of the existence 
of God, he argues that existence does not follow' 
from conception, but that the possibility of the 
fact signified by the conception must lirst of all 
be established. This possibility, however, may be 
cognized either a priori or a posteriori: the former, 
if the various characteristics of the concept are 
mutually consistent; the latter, when the thing 
itself is an object of perception.f A similar usage 
appears in the passage wdiere the criterion of a 
clear and distinct idea is said to he its capacity of 
yielding the knowledge of a number of truths by 
a priori proof.£ Here A Priori is really concerned 
with the elucidation and explanation of conceptions, 
and with knowledge won from conceptions by 
correct reasoning. It is employed in a somewhat 
different sense in the passage where the know ledge 
wdiicli proceeds from God to created things and 
that wdiicli recedes from created things to God are 
respectively designated a priori and a posteriori. § 
Still another usage is observable in the statement 
that in regard to the mysteries of the Christian 
faith, such as the Trinity and the Incarnation, 
a priori proofs on rational grounds are neither 
possible nor requisite, and that in this case the 
knowledge of the fact is sufficient, though the 
why remains unknown. A priori proof is here 
equivalent to the intuition of rational cause.|| 
In discussing the relationship subsisting betw-een 
the human and the animal soul, Leibniz comes 
to the conclusion that the faculty of simple em¬ 
pirical association is common to both. A dog being 
trained to perform a trick gets a tit bit; a Dutch¬ 
man travelling towards Asia will ask for his beer, 
perhaps even in a Turkish inn. The connexion 
between trick and tit-bit, between inn and beer, 
is in each case casual, not necessary ; but the 
man differs from the animal in that he seeks for a 


tends generally to become identified with know¬ 
ledge gained from pure reason. This is its mean¬ 
ing when he contrasts knowledge par la pure raison 
ou a priori with philosophic exp6riinentale quipro- 
edde a posteriori ; * and when, in the Nouveaux 
Essais, the reason which is the basis not only of 
our judgment, hut also of the truth itself, is made 
to rank as reason in the distinctive sense, or reason 
a priori.! A Priori is thus an attribute of that 
species of knowledge of which every constituent is 
furnished by reason alone. 

Lambert also is of opinion that * without qualifi¬ 
cation and in the strictest sense the term a priori 
can be applied only to that in regard to which we 
owe nothing w’hatevor to experience, Wolff, on 
the other hand, reverts to the more general sense 
of the term, applying it to any kind of knowledge 
arrived at by reasoning, even when the concep¬ 
tions employed in the premises are derived from 
experience. 

The view of Kant demands a somewhat fuller 
treatment, since in this as in other respects he 
marks the consummation of the previous develop¬ 
ment, and the starting-point of the new. Besides, 
the problem indicated by the phrase a priori, 
according to him, stands at the very centre of 
thought, as it does with no philosopher before him. 
His entire system, indeed, may be regarded as an 
answer to the great question, How are synthetic 
judgments a priori possible? Alike in his theoreti¬ 
cal and his practical philosophy, in his treatment 
of aesthetics and of religion, Ins aim was to discover 
and establish synthetic judgments a priori. He 
is at one with his predecessors in assuming the 
existence of a priori cognition, and in believing 
that it cannot be regarded as originating in ex¬ 
perience. But he felt that justice had not been 
done to the problem involved. 

If such a priori knowledge really pxjsts, he argues, then it muBt 
be expressible in judgments which are a priori, and, indeed, 
synthetic. Merely analytical judgments, i.e. those which do 
no more than analyze and elucidate a given concept, while 
they render our knowledge explicit, do not augment it; only 
synthetic judgments, i.e. those which link a new predicate to 
the subject, furniHh a genuine addition to knowledge. Hence 
the judgments a priori which are of any use at all are precisely 
those the predicate of which goes beyond the subject, adding 
something that was not contained therein. Such a synthetic 
Judgment is exemplified in the dictum, ‘ Every event has a cause.’ 
It is synthetic, since the concept ‘event’ does not involve the 
idea of a cause ; the predicate, therefore, adds something new ; 
it is a priori, since, while mere experience, or perception, cer¬ 
tainly snows that events follow one another, it does not Bhow 
that they are causally connected, still less that they are 
always bo connected. Clearly we have a problem here. It is 
easy to understand how there should be synthetic judgments 
a posteriori, since perception itself supplies the predicate and 
its connexion with the subject. When 1 Bay, e.g., that light- 
rays are refrangible, I am merely telling what I have learned 
by a simple experiment. But how can I say that every event 
has a cause, seeing that experience cannot be my warrant? 
How then are synthetic Judgments a priori possible? Clearly 
because reason itself must contain a priori elements; and one 
great desideratum will be a complete inventory of these 
elements. But the mere fact of their existence does not 


necessary connexion. The mere data of experience 
are not sufficient for him, nor does he rely on ex¬ 
periments alone; he goes beyond them a priori, 
oy means of first principles. A Priori thus acquires 
an implication of necessary relation.If According 
to Leibniz, then, knowledge a priori is found in 
the following contingencies:—(1) when the pos¬ 
sibility of a fact is established by showing the 
self-consistency of its conception; (2) when from 
a clear and distinct idea further cognitions are 
deduced ; (3) when thought proceeds from God to 
created things; ( 4 ) when the rational grounds of 
an actual truth are investigated; (5) when an 
essential relation is established. Thus A Priori 
has various shades of meaning; but it may be 
asserted that, as used by Leibniz, the expression 
* Exercitationes paradoxicce adoersu* Arutoteleos, lib. 1L 
•xerc. 6. 


warrant their embodiment in judgments having a real value 
for knowledge; hence their applicability must oe vindicated, 
their relevancy mode good. But even this demonstration doe* 
not complete our task. For there is an illegitimate as well as 
a legitimate use of them, and we must endeavour to fix the 
limits of their efficiency. It was Kant'B conviction that all 

E revious investigations of the problem had been inadequate in 
tree ways: he felt the lack of (1) care in securing the full 
number of a priori elements; (2) proof of their applicability, 
and (3) precise definition of the limits of their efficiency. Only 
in the proper discharge of these three tasks do we obtain a trulv 
exhaustive investigation, a Critique of Pure Reason. 

1. If the & priori elements are discoverable at all, they must 
carry marks of recognition. And such marks they certainly 
have, for we actually find ourselves in possession of cognitions 
winch are distinguished from all others by their universality 
and their necessity. Now these cannot originate in experience, 
for experience can tell us only that something is, not that it 
always is; can say only that it is this or that, never that it 
must be such. The marks of the A Priori are therefore true 
universality and strict necessity. But these do not forthwith 
provide ub with rules for the discovery of the a priori elements 


t Leibniz, Werke, ed. Erdmann, p. 80. J lb. 272 b. * Leibniz, Werke, ed. Erdmann, 7786. t lb. 803a. 
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of reason. Such rules, however, will he suggested by the fol¬ 
lowing reflexions. In trying to discover what belongs to pure 
reason, we must isolate it by eliminating all alien material. 
Now, since the faculty of knowledge has two aspects, namely, 
the receptivity of perception and the activity of thought, these 
will necessarily meet us again in pure reason. But as the 
material element, that which is given in sensation, obviously 
lies outside the territory of pure reason, we may perhaps delimit 
this territory, if only we can disengage what sensation supplies. 
What then remains, when we make this elimination ? Obviously, 
the universal forma of perception, namely, S]>ace and Time. 
And what remains when we similarly separate all material 
elements from the products of active thought, i.e. our judg¬ 
ments ? Clearly the pure form of the judgment itself. This 
pure form of the judgment, however, points to a function of the 
understanding, and the sum of such forms will give us the 
complete list of these functions, i.e. the categories. Now formal 
logic has already distinguished all the possible forms of the 
judgment, and has tabulated them under four heads, each 
having three momenta, and consequently the functions of the 
understanding, or categories, can be arranged in the same way. 
Thus the quantity of judgments as universal, particular, or 
singular, gives the categories of quantity: Unity, Plurality, 
Totality; the quality of judgments as affirmative, negative, or 
infinite, yields the categories of quality: Reality, Negation, 
Limitation ; the relation of judgments as categorical, hypo¬ 
thetical, or disjunctive, provides the categories of relation : 
Substance and Accident, Cause and Effect, Community or 
Reciprocity ; while, Anally, the modality of judgments as pro¬ 
blematic, assertoric, or apodictic, glveB us the categories of 
modality : Possibility—Impossibility, Existence—Non-Existence, 
Necessity—Contingency. Thus the a priori elements aro the 
pure forms of conception—Space and Tune—and the twelve 
Categories. They are a priori, because they are truly universal 
and strictly necessary ; and their number is oomplete, since they 
alone remain after our exhaustive process of elimination. Our 
first problem is therefore solved. 

2. We turn next to the task of determining the function of 
these a priori elements, and the vindication of their applica¬ 
bility to the objects of knowledge. So far as space and time 
are concerned, the task is an eaBy one. They are forms of 

} >erception, since every object of perception Is presented to us 
n one or both of them. Moreover, we nave two sciences whose 
validity and truth are beyond question, viz., geometry and 
kinematics. Neither oomes from experience, for geometry, not 
finding its figures to hand in nature, constructs them arbitrarily; 
and in the same way kinematics enunciates its propositions 
without the slightest reference to experience: both exhibit an 
unconditional necessity, which perception can never do. How 
then are these sciences possibleV Clearly because, ou the one 
hand, geometry rests upon the fact that there is an a priori 
perception of Space, while, on the other, kinematics rests upon 
the fact that there is an a prion perception of Time. The 
existence of these two sciences, then, vouches for the efficiency 
and validity of the a priori forms of perception. It is more 
difficult to demonstrate the function and competency of the 
categories, which are not forms of perception. What signifi¬ 
cance must we assign to them ? Is it not enough that all objects 
of perception should manifest themselves in Space and Time, 
and are the categories not therefore superfluous? What can 
they add to spatial and temporal perception? But we must 
recollect that bare perception. i.e. perception conditioned by 
Space and Time, is not knowledge, and doeB not deserve the 
name of experience properly so called. Perception alone could 
yield nothing but a chaos of phenomena, without order among 
its parts, without rule in lt« changes, without coherence. True 
knowledge, true experience, is in fact impossible without the 
unity of consciousness, without an orderly synthesis; and it Is 
at this point that the function of ths categories reveals itself, and 
their validity is established. They exhibit the various ways in 
which the unity of consciousness effectuates ths orderly syn¬ 
thesis of phenomena. Knowledge, genuine experience, becomes 
ours only when, by means of the categories of Quantity and 
Quality, we come to understand, arrange, and organize pheno¬ 
mena as extensive and intensive magnitudes ; when in virtue of 
ths categories of relation we are able to posit something per¬ 
manent (Substance) amidst ths flux of phenomena, to introduce 
a causal order into the stream of their succession, and to reduce 


where all things coalesce, knowledge is out of the question. 
Only the categories of modahti afford the requisite gradation, 
enabling us to take into consideration questions regarding Possi¬ 
bility and Impossibility, Actuality and Non-Actuality, Necessity 
and Contingency. Thus, to sum up, it is by means of the cate¬ 
gories alone that we can attain to knowledge, to experience in the 

t iroper sense; and contrariwise, the actual existence of know- 
edge and experience witnesses to the validity of the categories. 
Our second problem is thus solved. 

8 . The answer to the question involved in our third problem, 
viz., To what extent is the a prion element valid? is given in 
what has already been said. Our conclusion so far is that true 
expenence is made possible by the A Priori. We must now 
say : Experience alone, nothing beyond it. It is mere illusion 
to suppose that by means of tne categories we cau attain to a 
knowledge entirely beyond experience. Rational Psychology, 
which undertakes to prove tne existence of the eoul as im¬ 
material and indestructible, is naught but a mass of illegitimate 
inferences. Rational Cosmology, which presumes to decide 
regarding the beginning or non-beginning of the world In time, 
and its limitation or infinity in space, the simplicity and indivisi¬ 
bility of atoms, or their infinite divisibility and the consequent 
impossibility of indivisible atoms, the universality of natural 
causation and the denial of freedom, or the assertion of it, the 
existence or non-existence of an absolutely necessary being— 
simply lands us in antinomies, of which both the thesis and the 
antithesis may he shown to be equally valid. Rational Theo¬ 
logy, again, achieves its aim of proving the existence of God 
only by the manoeuvre of making the conclusion contain more 
than the premises, as, for instance, in the ontological proof, 
according to which the existence of God follows from the con¬ 
ception of Him, existence in the premises being but a conceptual 
predicate, while in the conclusion it has become a real one. 

Rational Psychology, Cosmology, and Theology are in point 
of fact concerned with Jdeat, for which experience provides no 
corresponding reality. But however forcibly we must deny 
that the Ideas guarantee the existence of their correlative 
objects, still as Ideas they possess a real value. They are an 
expression of that striving after unity and totality which reason 
itself makes, and so point to a work which is at once necessary 
and ever incomplete. However incoherent and mutually inde¬ 
pendent the facts of perception may Beem, reason demands 
unity and totality, and seeks to realize both by the endless pro¬ 
cess of linking together all the phenomena and preventing any 
of them from assuming an absolute independence. That is the 
true element in Rational Psychology. Again, reason endeavours 
to bring the aggregate of things which we call the universe into 
line with its own requirements of unity and totality. But since 
theBa requirements cannot be satisfied empirically, the process 
is one which can never stop. Carry the causal series as far as 
we may, we never reach an ultimate or unconditioned cause. 
Thus reason progresses ever from more to more; ltB object is 
not a universe rounded and complete, but one which it builds 
up with ceaseless travail. That is the truth of Rational Cosmo¬ 
logy. Finally, Rational Theology Beeks the uniLy and totality 
of all existence whatsoever—the first cause and the final pur¬ 
pose of the whole—and this search constitutes its element of 
truth. But all this is presented to reason not as a fact, but as 
a task—a labour forced upon It, yet never finished. In other 
wordH, the Ideas of Soul, World, God, are regulative, not constitu¬ 
tive principles, and indicate and direct the endeavour of reason 
after unity and totality. Our conclusion then ib, that the sole 
rnrpose of the A Priori ib to make experience possible; its 
unction is an immanent, not a transcendental ono. 

So far, then, our result is this ; the forms of per¬ 
ception and thought are a priori; their function is 
to make experience possible, and they do not avail 
beyond experience. But with a view to a com¬ 
plete explanation it remains to establish the two 
following theses: (1) the A Priori is not to be 
interpreted psychologically; and (2) the A Priori 
is not equivalent to innate. 

(1) A psychological interpretation was given by 
Schopenhauer, who writes: ‘ The philosophy of 
Locke was a criticism of the functions of sense; 


their mere collocation to a vast system of perfectly interrelated 
parts; and when, finally, by the categories of modality, we are 
In a position to determine the gradations of things in respect to 
possibility, actuality, and necessity. Perception in Itself can 
furnish nothing of this, as is best seen in regard to the cate¬ 
gories of relation. It gives us only a constant flux, never any¬ 
thing permanent; only succession, never regular connexion; 
only collocation, never reciprocity; and accordingly it cannot 
give knowledge. But no leas in the case of the other categories 
It may be shown that thej superimpose something upon bare 
perception, and are a necessary condition of knowledge or 
experience in the strict sense of these terms. It is true, of 
course, that perception as such gives us extensive magnitudes, 
but It is only by meanB of the category of Guantity that we can 
formulate a universal law, thus bringing all phenomena under 
a common measure, without which they could not be grasped 
by thought. It is also true that perception yields intensive 
magnitudes, but again it is the category of Quality alone which 
sets forth the universal law that every phenomenon must have 
some degree of intensity ; it alone renders possible an absolutely 
uniform and progressive scale of intensity, by which phenomena 
are actually compared and comprehended. Perception, finally, 
places everything upon a level; it yields no gradations. But 


Kant furnishes a criticism of the functions of 
brain.’* Helmholtz agrees with this, as does also 
F. A. Lange, who states that ‘the psychological 
equipment which constrains us to condition objects 
by space and time, is certainly anterior to all 
experience.’ + But so to understand Kant is to 
misunderstand him. Such an interpretation of 
the A Priori places it on a level with the other 
psychical functions. For we likewise see colours 
and hear times in virtue of our psycho-physical 
constitution, and we should thus have to recognize 
an a priori element in these also. Kant, however, 
would altogether repudiate this. To understand 
anything psychologically is to apprehend it as the 
property or state of a subject, a soul, a psycho¬ 
physical organism. Psychology never goes beyond 
* World as Will and Idea, i. L 
t Hiat. of Materialism, ii. 86. 
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the psychological subject and its relations to the 
surrounding world, whether that world be looked 
at from the standpoint of Realism or of Idealism 
in the Berkeleyan sense. The true A Priori com¬ 
passes both the psychological Ego and the world. 
A variation in our psychological organization would 
never involve more than the alteration of a part 
of our knowledge. If, for instance, the faculty of 
colour-perception were to become more sensitive or 
less so, were it even to disappear altogether, then, 
with the solitary exception of colour, everything 
would be as before ; and, in fact, were the senses 
as a whole to suffer any drastic change, some being 
lost, some displaced by others, it would signify no 
more than the donning of a new garment; the 
intrinsic constitution of the mind would remain 
inviolate. But an alteration in the A Priori would 
be nothing less than a revolution. Take away 
space and time, and the world itself falls to nieces. 
We must accordingly guard against a psychological 
reading of the A Priori. 

The difference between the A Priori and the 
nsychologieal may be further illustrated as follows. 
The a priori space-perception of Kant and psycho¬ 
logical space-perception are by no means identical. 
It may be the case that Kant ignored the distinc¬ 
tion, but that is irrelevant meanwhile. It is a 
mistake to suppose that we refute Kant by show¬ 
ing that the faculty of space-perception is not 
congenital, but is acquired gradually, that our 
erception of a surface is prior to that of tri- 
iinensional space, and that we localize accurately 
only after having learned to do so. All that is 
true, but it does not conflict with the theory of 
Kant. The development of the psychological space- 
perception presupposes the a priori. Psychological 
space is limited, and we can in a manner discern 
its limits; a priori space knows no limit. Hence 
we may assert that what is a priori is not psycho¬ 
logical, and vice versa. Once a psychological inter¬ 
pretation was put upon A Priori, it was quite 
proper to proceed to its analysis, as was done by 
the evolutionists. They maintained that what is 
now an A Priori for the individual was at first an 
A Posteriori for the race ; that in the course of 
thousands or even millions of years mankind at 
length acquired what is now the congenital endow¬ 
ment of the individual person (so Spencer, Haeckel, 
etc.). Such a theory, however, though valid as 
against what we may call the psychological A 
Priori, cannot infringe the true A Priori. 

( 2 ) The proof of the second thesis, viz., that a 
priori is not equivalent to innate, is contained in 
what has just been said, and for its elucidation a 
few words will suffice. We may rightly apply 
the term ‘ innate ’ to anything which belongs to the 
natural endowment of the psychological subject, 
but precisely on that account it is not a priori. 
The innate is what is given, but, from Kant’s point 
of view, the given and the A Priori are antithetical. 
What is given must needs be capable of being set 
forth as a quality or as something passive; but 
this is impossible in the case of the A Priori, which 
is from first to last an activity of the mind. We 
do not discover it as we discover an external object 
of perception; it forms the presupposition of all 
our thinking. We cannot seek for it as for other 
things, for in our very search that which we are 
looking for is already in operation. If, on the 
other hand, we wish to elicit the innate, the object 
of our search is not a factor in the process. Kant 
also insists that the A Priori must not be taken as 
applying to supposed inborn, ready-made ideas. 
He writes: ‘ Criticism admits the existence of no 
such ideas at all, but regards all ideas, whether 
belonging to perception or conception, as acquired. 
There is, however, also an acquisitio originaria (as 
writers on Natural Law were wont to say), and 


therefore also of something which did not previously 
exist, nor belonged to anything before the act.’ * 
Hence, if criticism has to do with the A Priori, it 
has, for that very reason, nothing to do with the 
innate. 

Having thus explained the A Priori in Kant’s 
theoretical philosophy, we proceed to deal with his 
assumption of a similar element in the practical 
activity of reason or mind. In respect of morality 
and religion, no less than logical thought, reason 
possesses something all its own, and not derived 
from experience, which can be expressed in syn¬ 
thetic judgments a priori. This consists, in a word, 
of Ideas, by which the empirically real must needs 
be controlled. The demands of the moral law and 
of the Kingdom of God must be realized in the 
external world. It has, indeed, been recently ques¬ 
tioned whether we can justifiably speak of a prac¬ 
tical A Priori. Thus Stange, in his Einleitung in 
die Elhik, holds that there is hardly any resem¬ 
blance between the A Priori of the Critique of 
Pure Reason and that of the Critique of Practical 
Reason , and points out the following contrasts: 
(1) The Critique of Pure Reason treats of an 
A Priori both of sense and understanding, viz. the 
pure perceptions, Space and Time, and the pure 
forms of judgment, viz. the Categories ; the Cri¬ 
tique of Practical Reason treats only of an A Priori 
of Reason. (2) According to the first Critique , 
the A Priori and the empirical must collaborate ; 
according to the second Critique , the A Priori alone 
must determine the will. (3) In the former work, 
universality and necessity are given as the charac¬ 
teristics of the A Priori; in the latter, those tests 
are not applied, since they do not suffice to deter¬ 
mine the A Priori. Thus the desire for happiness 
is also universal and subjectively necessary, but it 
is not a priori. These strictures are canvassed by 
Hagerstrorn in his comprehensive exposition of 
Kants Ethik. + 

Admitting, however, as we must, the differences between the 
two Critiques, we rauBt likewise admit the propriety of applying 
the term A Priori in the practical sphere. There, too, we dis¬ 
cover an endowment peculiar to the nnnd, and not dern rd front 
experience—a fact which iB evinced by the Categorical Impera¬ 
tive, which reveals itself as a synthetic judgment a priori Thu 
Imperative imposes unconditional commands upon the will, 
declaring that this or that ought to be done, and paying no 
regard whatever to human desire or pleasure, to natural dis¬ 
position or circumstances—hence it is a priori; and further, 
since the obligation to obey an unconditional command cannot 
be deduced from the concept ‘ will ’ by Bimple analysis, the 
Categorical Imperative is a synthetic judgment. In the Grund- 
legung zur Metaphysik der Sitten, Kant decomposes the Impera¬ 
tive into the following three principles: (1) Act as if the maxim 
of thy action were to become by thy will a universal law of 
nature; (2) so act as to treat humanity, both in thine own person 
and in that of every other, always as an end, never as a means 
only ; (8) act according to the idea that the will of every rational 
being is a universally legislative will. The constituent elements 
of these three principles we may denominate Ideas, by which 
human conduct must be ordered if it is to be morally good, and 
thus we discover the Ideas of a motive, an end, and a law, each 
of which is universally valid. They are not the resultants of 
experience, but are severally ideal creations of the practical 
reason, and as such are a priori. Just as we saw, however, in 
the case of the categories, that a material element was also 
necessary to the existence of actual knowledge, so must the 
practical A Priori be referred to empirical reality os the material 
for its elaboration. In other words, the practical A Priori, on 
Kant’s view, is, equally with the theoretical, of a formal, not a 
substantial, character. But even as the theoretical A Priori is 
the necessary condition of experience in the true sense, so is the 
practical A Priori the pre-requisite of moral action, since it 
alone brings human conduct under the control of inviolable law. 
Without it, our active life were the sport of chance, incapable 
of a determinate aim, and morality were impossible. 

Religion, too, has its synthetic* judgments a priori; necessarily 
so, since neither God nor eternal life ib an object of perception. 
But how are the synthetic judgments possible which assert the 
existence of God and the fact of immortality? We have found 
morality to be something actually existent; but we have like¬ 
wise found it to be perfectly adequate to its own ends, needing 
to seek no sanction in the concept ‘ God.’ We must bear in min(L 
however, that Reason cannot disregard the results of moral 

Hartenstein’s ed., vL 87. Of. Caird. Crit. Phil, of Kant, 
L 480. 

t Pp. 346-849. 
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action ; on the contrary, It ie necessarily concerned, not merely 
with the individual practice of morality, hut with the genesis of 
a moral world. The proposition, ‘ There ought to he a moral 
world,' ie itself a synthetic judgment a priori—a priori, because 
a moral world is not an object of experience; and synthetic, 
because the proposition, not being involved in the conception of 
morality, is not discovered analytically, but reveals itself only 
when to the conception of morality there is added that of an 
end of moral action. How, then, is the moral world possible ? 
Manifestly not m virtue of human action only, since we cannot 
conceive how the moral action of mankind should evoke a moral 
world from a world subject to entirely different, laws. If our pro¬ 
position, therefore, is not to he a mere futility, we must inevit¬ 
ably proceed to affirm the existence of an omnipotent Being who 
will secure the result aimed at in human morality. We can 
accordingly assert thnt there is a God—a proposition shown to 
be an a priori synthetic judgment, by the manner of its deduc¬ 
tion. We must finally note that, as the realization of the moral 
ideal is an endless task, it postulates the endless existence of 
man. Thus we arrive at the a priori synthetic judgment that 
man is immortal. Religion also, then, has an A Prion, and is 
Indeed based upon it. The religion that we actually find in the 
world is often but a sorry mixture, hut in the process of develop¬ 
ment its a priori element is able to realize itself and to produce 
ever purer forms. For it does not subsist in severance from 
empirical reality, any more than does the A Priori of the theo¬ 
retical or the practical sphere. 

It was Kant’s belief that every genuine form of 
human experience was a combination of a priori and 
a posteriori factors. The absence of either was a 
sure sign of sophistry ; no knowledge was possible 
save by the corporate union of both. Without the 
A Priori, our perceptions were formless and law¬ 
less, and therefore htful and evanescent; without 
the A Posteriori, we should have but the blind play 
of concepts. No less in the sphere of religion and 
morality must the empirical data be controlled and 
moulded by the A Priori. In the absence of the 
latter, we should have no morality, no religion, 
only the lawless flux of desires, only the figments 
and fabrications of superstition, while, if the 
empirical factor were absent, the a priori ideas, 
having no material to organize, would resemble 
the shades of the underworld in the Odyssey, which 
must first have blood in their veins ere they can 
come to life. 

It was Kant’s design in these conclusions to arbi¬ 
trate between Rationalism and Empiricism. He had 
striven to do justice to both the contending schools, 
and at the same time to confine each to its proper 
rovince. To rationalism in its fancied indepen- 
ence of the A Posteriori, as to empiricism in its 
repudiation of the A Priori, he rejoined that genu¬ 
ine knowledge resulted only from the interaction 
of the two elements. But the dispute was by no 
means at an end. Kant’s solution was felt, after 
all, to be dualism, which it was necessary to tran¬ 
scend ; Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel were sensible 
of the impossibility of regarding the A Priori and 
the A Posteriori as two distinct sources of know¬ 
ledge, of which only one sprang from reason. They 
held that everything belongs to reason, since even 
the material element of knowledge has no other 
origin. So far, therefore, all ia a priori. It was 
not, of course, the empirical consciousness of the 
individual, with its slow development and its gradu¬ 
ally multiplying contents, to which they attributed 
this creative power; it was rather, to use mean¬ 
while a non-committal phrase, a hyper-individual 
apiritual something, which at once produces and 
comprises all that is real. From the standpoint 
of the merely individual consciousness, everything 
is a posteriori. Thus, according to Fichte, ‘ the 
science of knowledge, quite irrespective of percep¬ 
tion a priori, traces out that which, in accord¬ 
ance with the same, must he present in perception 
a posteriori. For that science, therefore, these 
terms apply, not to different objects, but to differ¬ 
ent aspects of one and the same object; very much 
as a clock is used a priori as pointing the hour, 
but a posteriori in our actual reading thereof.’* 
Schelling’s view is set forth in his System des tran- 
tcendentalen Idealismus. He regards not merely 
* Sdmtliche Works, ed. L H. Fichte, 1L 855. 


the a priori conceptions, but also the objective 
world, as beyond the empirical consciousness, add¬ 
ing only : ‘ As the Ego generates everything from 
itself, so everything—not merely this or that con¬ 
ception, or, as has been supposed, only the form of 
thought-all knowledge whatever, indeed, as one 
and indivisible, is a priori. But as \vc are not con¬ 
scious of this generative process, there is nothing 
a priori for us : everything is a posteriori.’ * Hegel, 
too, drawH a distinction : a posteriori knowledge is 
the concern of the empirical sciences. Their function 
is important, hut subordinate to that of philosophy, 
since they can only discover facts without being 
able to demonstrate the necessity thereof, whereas 
philosophy deduces all reality from one supreme 
principle, thus giving to the contents of the em¬ 
pirical sciences the form of the freedom of thought 
and the warrant of necessity. + Thus, while for 
Kant every real cognition is a product of both 
a priori and a posteriori elements, his successors 
recognize not only a pure a priori, hut also a pure 
a posteriori knowledge. Either kind has its own 
truth, but only the a priori is perfect, and forms 
the special method of philosophy. We must, how¬ 
ever, incidentally remark that these philosophers 
are not perfectly at one regarding the A Priori: 
according to Fichte, the vital element of mind iB 
moral action; according to Schelling, it is artistic 
creation ; according to Hegel, logical thought. 

Vast as weh the influence of these systems, and 
of the Hegelian in particular, yet their solution of 
the problem could not long prove satisfactory. Of 
necessity it came to be felt more and more that the 
attempt to resolve all existence into Pure Reason 
was one which, though made with signal courage 
and amazing ability, had in the event come to 
nought. The mind. of man was obviously in¬ 
adequate to such a task. True, as indicated above, 
it was no purely human faculty to which was 
assigned the work of generating and sustaining 
the universe ; nevertheless, the human spirit was 
credited with the power of penetrating directly 
into the creative activity of the absolute spirit, 
and of beholding it at work. A reaction was in¬ 
evitable. Philosophy was thrown aside, and the 
empirical sciences, notably exact physical science, 
made vigorous advance. With the question of an 
A Prion, science had no concern; it looked for 
direction to experience, to perception alone. But, 
as might be expected, it was not possible for any 
length of time to ignore the fact that experience 
itself involves a problem. Of necessity it came to 
be recognized that perception as such does not 
make experience; that the mind, far from being 
merely passive, is very largely active, and that 
this activity is the truly constituent element in 
experience. What then are the resources which 
the mind brings to its work? With this question 
we are again face to face with the problem of the 
A Priori. The influence of Kant entered upon a 
new lease of life, the turning-point being signalized 
by Liebmann’s Kant und dxeEpigonen (1865), with 
its ceterum censeo , ‘Back to Kant.’ Once more 
knowledge came to he viewed as the joint product 
of the A Priori and the A Posteriori. From this 
point the theories regarding the nature of, and the 
shades of meaning therein assigned to, the A Priori 
became so numerous and varied that it is quite 
impossible even to distinguish them all by name. 

The A Priori Ib frequently regarded as equivalent to con¬ 
sciousness in general, on the ground that all we know lies 
within consciousness, which must therefore form the logical 
prius to any particular constituent thereof. Just as objects in 
space are subject to the universal laws of space, so must the 
facts of consciousness accord with its universal laws. It is im¬ 
possible to abstract from consciousness. Thus Ferrier points 
out that in everything the egc knows, it always recognizes 

* Samtliche Werke, Hi. 627 IT. 

t Cf. Encyklopddie, ed. 2 (1843), i. $ 12 [Wallace, Logic of 
Hegel , 19 ff.]. 
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something of its own. Green, again, sets forth the real universe 
as an all-embracing Bystem of relations, the presupposition of 
which, however, is a unifying principle, a combining agency, 
such as we find in our individual consciousness To these must 
be added Shadworth H. Hodgson, who, though he rejects 
a priori forms, holds that existence in the philosophical sense 
means that which exists in consciousness by A Priori, again, 
has been understood the peculiar uniformity which belongs to 
the operations of thought. Thus Wundt: * There exist within 
us only the universal functions of logical thought, t.e. those 
activities of relational comparison winch are embodied in the 
primary laws of logic, and which in turn presuppose the facts 
of perception as the requisite material for them to work upon.'* 
Similarly, H. Cornelius regards thought as introducing necessity 
and unifortnitj into the flux of phenomena, t According to 
Renouvier, all ideas are subject to the categories, which are 
logically prior to them, and of which he enumerates nine, very 
different from those of Kant, namely, relation, number, position, 
succession, quality, becoming, causality, purpose, personality. 
Still another interpretation is given by Sigwart, who in his 
Logic maintains that our thinking is an endeavour to compre¬ 
hend the world. The ideal of a world completely known looms 
before us in all we think, an ideal which possesses perfectly 
definite characteristics, namely, a vision of the world as complete 
in space and time, an exhaustive classification of all existence in 
a rounded system of conceptions, and, finally, intuition of the 
necessity of the given, in the form of an all-pervading causal 
nexus. Our whole mental life proceeds upon the feasibility of 
this ideal. Without the conviction that our thought is not 
aimless, all our striving after knowledge would be futile. Since, 
however, the possibility of attaining the ideal is manifestly not 
a datum of experience, the presupposition of it is a priori, not, 
indeed, as a self-evident truth, butas a postulate. We postulate, 
in the exercise of thought, the attainability of an ideal know¬ 
ledge of the world, and therefore the characteristics of this 
ideal, as given above, namely, the vision of things as a oomplete 
whole, exhaustive classification, and intuition of necessity, are 
themselves postulates. These exhibit a certain affinity with 
ethical principles. Finding it impossible to surrender them, 
we brace ourselves, in spiLe of every failure, again and again to 
the task of realizing them, convinced that we are acting under 
the imperative of a moral idea. And in the sphere of practice, 
too, there hovers before our thought an ideal, which springs 
from the longing after perfect unity and harmony in our acts of 
will—the ideal of the highest, good. Thus, on Slgwart’s view, 
the essential A Priori, whether in the realm of reason or in that 
of practice, consists of postulates concerning the possibility of 
realizing lofty ideals. They can be realized, however, only by 
the effort of our conative faculty; we can reach the goal, even 
in the intellectual realm, only by exercise of will. It iB sig¬ 
nificant that Higwart thus makes out a connexion between the 
theoretical and the practical, and that in his opinion tho A Priori 
has a meaning which transcends the former, being based ulti¬ 
mately, in fact, upon volition, i.e. the practical determination 
of the miiid.l Sigwart also contends for an A Priori that may 
be taken os expressing the uniformity and activity peculiar to 
thought. The formation of number, in particular, rests upon 
an act of thought. Number cannot originate in sensible liu- 
ressions, but only in the activity of thought, which in its com- 
ination of impressions, posits unity. No mere process of 
abstraction can possibly yield number. From a variety of red 
objects we can abstract the colour red us a property of all; but 
how, from a heterogeneous group of things, Bay, sun, moon, 
stars, trees, chimes, shall we isolate the idea of number as 
common to all? In virtue of our ability to delimit any par¬ 
ticular portion of our experience, we can spontaneously posit 
such portion as a unity ; we may, for mstunce, take a tree, or, 
if wc please, its trunk, its root, a branch, a leaf, and think of 
each us one. 113 - repeated acts of thus positing unity wc obtain 
a numerical series, and at the same time the law of its forma¬ 
tion. in this connexion Sigwart gives a full discussion of the 
views of J. S. Mill, who maintained that even in this field we 
owe everything to experience. Mill held that it is the evidence 
of the Benses alone which convinces us that when, for instance, 
ten balls are variously distributed into two groups, as 1 and 9, 
2 and 8 , 8 and 7, etc., their sum is always 10 . To this Sigwart 
rejoins that, if this be so, Mill must still accept the evidence of 
sense when an expert conjurer operates with three pebbles in 
such a way as apparently to produce two groupB of 2 each, and 
to finish hy showing that, there are but 3 after all. Now, even it, 
in consequence of any miraculous change, two pairB of things 
were to produce 6 in all, we would indeed say that two things 
added to two things made five things, but we should still main¬ 
tain that 2-| 2=4. Hence numeration ib based upon acts of 
thought, and is therefore of an a priori character. $ Moreover, 
space and time are a priori, though in a more limited degree 
than Kant supposed; likewise the axiom that two different 
objects cannot occup 3 r the same portion of space at tho same 
time, an axiom which regulates the very idea of an object, 11 etc. 

Consistent empiricists, such as Czolbe and Mill, repudiate the 
A Priori altogether, as does also It. Avenarius with hut eiupirio- 
criticism. O 11 such a theory there is no difference in principle 
between psychical and physical, subject and object, conscious¬ 
ness and existence. According to Avenarius, pure experience is 
the starting-point, and again, as freed from every perversion 
and error, it is the goal. The individual discovers in pure 
experience both himself arid the constituents of his environment. 

* System der Philosophic, ed. 1 , 218. 
t Einleitung m die Philosophic, 329f. 

I Logit* ed. 2 , ii. § 62. 5 / 6 . 11 . { 66 . 1 lb. ir. § 72. 


Every experience consists of two elements, the facts of tha 
environment and the judgments of the mind, distinguished by 
Avenarius as R-values and E-values respectively. Both are 
equally present: there is no essential difference between them : 
they inhere in the one experience. An A Priori is therefore out 
of the question.* 

In the question as to the recognition of an 
A Priori in Consciousness , the point at issue is 
really whether the mind is like an empty vessel, 
tilled only from without, or whether it manipulates 
its own materials. When we state the question 
thus, we necessarily imply that we have to deal 
with something more than a problem in Epistem¬ 
ology. The matter cannot be settled in reierence 
to knowledge alone ; it also involves morality, art, 
religion, culture, and these perhaps in a more 
marked degree. The utterly misleading character 
of the empty-vessel metapnor appears from the 
fact that knowledge never simply comes to us, but 
is won only by effort. Such a passive acquisition 
as the metaphor would imply is a sheer impos¬ 
sibility. Even natural science, the experiential 
science par excellence , depends upon and advances 
by mental activity. Consciousness, therefore, is 
not anything quiescent, or merely receptive; it is 
something operative and constructive. We must 
further ask, however, whether the mind works 
sirnplv as a machine, elaborating raw material 
into definite shape, and iB thus of a merely formal 
character, or whether it does more. According 
to Kant, as to most of the present-day thinkers 
whose views have been touched upon in the fore¬ 
going survey, the mind’s contribution is entirely 
restricted to the formal, the material quota being 
furnished in full hy experience. Now it must cer¬ 
tainly be admitted that natural science—to refer 
to it once more—is grounded in experience; it 
must begin with experience, and keep in constant 
touch with it. But it is none the less certain 
that natural science is continually begetting ideal 
entities, without which it could make no headway ; 
such are, for instance, the conceptions of ‘atom,’ 
1 law 5 even * matter ’ itself, not one of which is yielded 
by the senses. Thus the mind interweaves the 
data of sense with its own products. Nor is this 
discredited by the fact that such ideas as ‘ atom ’ and 
‘ matter * are vigorously assailed at the present day, 
and may eventually he abandoned, since any con¬ 
ceivable surrogate thereof must come, not from 
bare experience, but from the mind itself, as is 
illustrated, for example, in Ostwald’s Vorlesungen 
uber Naturphilosophie , where the conception of 
matter gives place to that of energy. Everywhere, 
in short, does natural science set up a scaffolding 
of ideal construction, without which it would fall 
to pieces. Thus the mind exhibits even in this 
sphere a real productivity, which is certainly 
called into operation, but is in nowise created, by 
experience. 

When we come to Art, the case is clearer still. 
To think of art as having no other function than 
to reproduce the external world as accurately as 
possible is totally to misconceive it. In its tran¬ 
sition stages such extrinsic work may be of im- 

f iortance— e.g. in painting, the representation of 
ight, atmosphere, and colour, and in the drama, 
the imitation of vernacular dialect and idiom; 
these things make for a more flexible technique. 
Nevertheless, they are but preparatory. Genuine 
art begins in the Inxtying forth of spiritual entities. 
It must express the best that men feel and think, 
that to wliich language in itself would be in¬ 
adequate. The highest art, in fact, has often a 
prophetic cast; it is the herald of what ought to 
lie; or, again, it wrestles with the deepest pro¬ 
blems of life, being intimately connected with one’s 
philosophy of things. In all this, however, it 
does not draw upon external reality, but manifests 
* Kntik der reinen Erf alining ; Per menschliohe Weltbegriff. 
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creative power, and is thus an additional witness 
to the fact that the mind has something all its 
own. 

In Morality, again, everything depends upon 
the inner life. Morality cannot conceivably be a 
product of experience. For in this piovince the 
mind furnishes its own laws, and frames the ideas 
to which the outer world must conform, e.g. the 
idea of justice, of brotherly love. The man who 
sees in morality nothing more than the rules of 
conduct indispensable to human intercourse, is 
simply blind to its essential character. It is not 
designed to institute some commonplace relation¬ 
ship amongst men, being primarily directed towards 
the realization of truth and purity in the individual; 
indeed, it may even be the most uncompromising 
enemy of a given social state, and, should un- 
veracity, luxury, or baseness have become domi¬ 
nant tnerein, it must threaten the fabric with 
destruction, whatsoever outward grandeur may 
perish in its fall. It was thus, for instance, that 
early Christianity sapped the foundations of a 
civilization which had become a sham. 

Now, it forms no reasonable objection to this 
theory of a productive energy in mind to say that, 
since these Ideas are, like all else, facts of con¬ 
sciousness, as is maintained by the thinkers who 
would identify philosophy wit'll psychology, they 
are therefore evolved from mere experience. If 
consciousness is to cover everything, then all its 
vanous ‘laets’ uould he co-ordinate and of equal 
value, and any giadation amongst them out of the 
question. Aibitrary changes of consciousness, or 
e\cn changes determined by mechanical causality, 
would simply follow upon one another, and no 
arrangement or grouping thereof would mean more 
than any other. Amid such conditions we could 
not even so much as ask for the truth. Now, in 
point of fact, all distinctively mental creations 
claim to have judicial authority ; judgments pur¬ 
port to be more than collocations of psychical 
pioducts; {esthetic and ethical Ideas involve more 
than feelings and desires. They claim, in short, 
to be authoritative, to be the standard of truth 
and law for what is given in experience. We 
must distinguish between the qucestio facli and 
the quastio juris; it is one thing to ask what is, 
quite another to ask what ought to be. In dealing 
>\ith the distinctively mental, we discover some¬ 
thing beyond the fact of determination by natural 
law, namely, regulative law. The laws of logic, 
ol a*stheticH f and of morality, unlike the laws of 
nature, iormulate that which ought to take place, 
not that which actually and invariably does take 
place. Thus we cannot deny the fact oi the mind’B 
peculiar heritage, as evinced by this unique claim 
to regulative authority. We must allow, never¬ 
theless, that the objection indicated above, namely, 
that even these peculiar intellectual products must 
manifest themselves in consciousness, is something 
more than a truism ; it expresses the fact that the 
real cannot be evolved by purely logical processes 
from abstract conceptions alone. Speculation at 
large is mere sophistry; typical examples of the 
method are Hegel m philosophy, and in theology 
Rothe, who, in speaking of thought, says : ‘ While 
engaged in speculation, it shuts its eyes for the 
time to all that is external, and looks only 
within, contemplating the dialectic movement 
amid which it has placed itself. Without a single 
side-glance, it pursues only the dialectic necessity 
with which each conception as it comes to birtli in 
turn begets new conceptions in virtue of its in¬ 
herent fertility.’* But it is manifest that this 
speculative method cannot evolve reality, even 
spiritual reality, from conception. It is therefore 
quite legitimate, in opposition to a mode of thought 
* Theoloflische Ethik, ed. 2, i. 10. 


which arrogates to itself creative omnipotence, to 
emphasize the experiential character of our know¬ 
ledge. But, on the other hand, empiricism is in 
error when it narrows down experience to ex¬ 
perience of what is external; the mind lias also an 
experience of itself. The real nature of mind can 
be manifested only in consciousness—and upon this 
fact depends the experiential character of our 
mental life; hut what concerns us here is the 
mind’s experience of its own peculiar endowment, 
which, as we have seen, claims to possess regulative 
authority, and thus carries us neyond the bare 
experience of empiricism. 

This doctrine is not only in conflict with the 
purely speculative method, but is also at variance 
with the view of Kant. Kant believed that he 
:ould completely and finally determine that which 
belonged to mind or reason; but his conclusions 
were of a purely formal kind. The view advocated 
here involves not only a much greater amplitude in 
our mental life, but also a capacity for producing 
even real elements. What the mind really is can¬ 
not be determined once for all ; an avenue must 
ever be left open for further developments. In 
other words, there is a historical element in con¬ 
sciousness, or at least in human consciousness. 
We are not for ever tied down to the same un¬ 
varying forms, into which all kinds of material 
must be pressed ; the truth is, rather, that we 
possess creative Ideas which are ever proposing 
rresh problems to experience, and setting it new 
basks. We must insist upon the fact of develop¬ 
ment and movement in our intellectual life, and 
decline to identify its essential principle with the 
invariability of its formal determinations. In giv¬ 
ing birth to Ideas, the mind puts definite questions 
to the empirically real, and assimilates the answers 
thereof, thus winning for its Ideas a structure in¬ 
creasingly delicate, and an organization increasingly 
rich. 

The answer given by empirical reality varies 
according to the kind of question put to it. It is 
obvious that, on the one hand, Aristotle’s investi¬ 
gation of nature by means of the conception of 
entelechy, i.e. a foim lealizing its own Idea in 
matter, and, on the other, that of modern science, 
with its conception of a causal uniformity reducible 
to mathematical formula, must result in wholly 
diverse views of the world. Neither entelechy nor 
causality iB as such a product ol experience ; both 
are concepts of the mind, both purport to be ques¬ 
tions regaiding the materials ot sense, to which 
appropriate answers can be given by empirical 
reality, and thus to be capable of bringing the 
world under the domain of mind. That the Aristo¬ 
telian conception has been supplanted by the 
modern does not imply that the former was an 
illusion pure and simple, or that it was inferior to 
the latter ; as a matter of fact, each is a hypo¬ 
thesis ; but the modern conception of causal uni¬ 
formity has shown itself better adapted to certain 
purposes than the ancient entelechy. Even the 
belief that the world can be interpreted on mathe¬ 
matical and mechanico-causal principles was at tirst 
an Idea, regarding which it could not be ascertained 
beforehand whether experience would ratily or 
confute it. But the Idea lias proved fruitful, and 
has accordingly become increasingly rich in con¬ 
tent. Fiom the lirst it signified more than the 
purely formal, involving indeed a conviction re¬ 
garding the actual constitution of the world. 

Similarly the manifold aesthetic and ethical Ideas, 
which are certainly more than mere forms, find 
their function in organizing the real. We need 
not go further into that matter here. Suffice it to 
say that the human mind has brought a great 
variety of Ideas to bear upon the real, and that it 
did not begin its task with the same inherent 
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equipment with which it pursues it. In fine, the 
mind also has a history. 

Now the question arises whether these Ideas 
should be called a priori. If they are related to 
history, they must also be related to experience. 
Nothing save the tedious discipline of facts could 
have compelled man to form a fresh Idea. We 
may say with absolute certainty that the mind is 
not something ready-made, anterior to all experi¬ 
ence ; it is in reality built up by intercourse with 
the facts of experience and history. But for that 
very reason it is not the product of these. What 
they supply to the mind is but the stimulus to 
its own creative activity. Accordingly the fresh 
element generated by this spontaneous activity is 
an A Priori in reference to the whole province of 
empirical reality, which thus becomes the mind’s 
palestra , that which is to be organized by means of 
the Idea. Just as, according to Kant, the a priori 
forms of reason are the necessary condition of 
experience in the higher sense, so also are the Ideas 
generated by the mind. We must likewise note that 
these Ideas exist only in virtue of the mind’s own 
activity, and that, were this to cease, they would 
forthwith pass away—another link of affinity with 
the A Priori of Kant. We must accordingly assign 
to them the efficiency which marks the A Priori. 
The fact that they undergo changes and transforma¬ 
tions, or that they supplant one another, need not 
perplex any one who does not postulate the original 
perfection of the mind. We must, grant, of course, 
that we can win a truth only by much effort, and 
that our approach to the ultimate and supreme 
end is asymptotic, never issuing in complete realiza¬ 
tion. Nevertheless in all our effort and travail we 
assume the reality of absolute truth ; we must, in 
fact, make this assumption, else were all our 
striving fruitless, and even partial truth beyond 
our grasp. Just as the various parts of space lie 
within one and the same Space, so partial truths 
are constituents of the one absolute Truth. That 
this eternal, absolute truth is no ignis fatuus 
appears from the fact that there exists in us a 
mighty unrest, ever urging us beyond the position 
we have won. Whence this unrest? Certainly 
not from without. Were our mind sufficient to 
itself, no external force could move it onwards. 
There must exist, therefore, something in itself, 
which ever and anon provokes it to dissatisfaction 
with what it has achieved, and exposes the errors 
and imperfections thereof. Hence it is no arbi¬ 
trary assumption that the human consciousness is 
interpenetrated by an A bsolute Consciousness. The 
actual existence of this Absolute Mind would thus 
be the ultimate and supreme A Priori, and we 
recognize it as such even though we must refrain 
from analyzing it more particularly. We cannot 
once for all expiscate its constituent elements by 
logical operations or by introspection ; but it gradu¬ 
ally reveals itself in tne process of our intellectual 
life. 

To sum up : The A Priori has a threefold signifi¬ 
cance. It embraces (I) the formal laws of mind, 
of which logic furnishes the best example; (2) the 
Tdeas generated by the mind ; and (3) tne contents 
of the absolute mind. This view, or one all but 
identical, is championed by the new Idealism, 
whose principal representative is Prof. R. Eucken, 
of Jena. 

It remains to deal shortly with the significance of 
the A Priori for Religion. It was Kant’s conviction 
that an A Priori is necessary to the very existence 
of religion ; that genuine religion has its source in 
pure reason. All externals, according to him, such 
as rubrics and creeds, are incidental, and to look 
for the procreative forces of religion anywhere else 
than in pure reason leads to sheer error. Here we 
have a truth of paramount importance. For if reli¬ 


gion is possible only in virtue of an original, inherent 
resource of the mind, it is clear that every effort 
to trace the origin of religion to something which 
is not religion is foredoomed to failure. Research 
into the most primitive cults never discovers the 
spot where religion issues from a non-religious soil; 
it can never get behind some primordial element of 
the mind. Still less convincing are the hypotheses 
—ingenious as they often are—which profess to 
explain the origin of religion. A vast prestige is 
enjoyed by the theory that it arises from the 
antinomy between our feeling of dependence upon 
the environment and our consciousness of freedom. 
Man sees himself conditioned at every point, and 
in thrall to non-spiritual forces, yet at the same 
time he is cognizant of his freedom and of his 
superior dignity in comparison with all that is 
merely natural; and so, in order to preserve his 
spiritual personality, he seeks to attach himself to 
the Absolute Spirit, the result being religion. But 
it is simply inconceivable how religion should ori¬ 
ginate in this way—to say nothing of the unproved 
assumption that such ideas as dependence upon 
environment and personal freedom prevailed among 
primitive mankind. Religion as we now have it 
may perhaps have some connexion with the anti¬ 
nomy in question ; its natural growth may even be 
accelerated thereby; but it cannot possibly arise 
therefrom. We must carefully distinguish between 
what can and what cannot be done by historical 
and psychological research in this sphere. Histori¬ 
cal investigation may disclose a continuous regress 
from highly developed religions to forms ever more 
simple, till at length the ostensibly lowest is 
reached ; indeed, circumspect reasoning may war¬ 
rant us in postulating an even more primitive 
stage, but what is thus elicited is still of the nature 
of religion. Again, by psychological study we 
may try to ascertain the particular modes of 
thought, feeling, and volition with which religion 
is specially connected—to determine, for instance, 
whether it is mainly concerned with the conserva¬ 
tion and furtherance of the physical or of the 
moral life ; but religion is presupposed in the very 
inquiry. Kant is therefore quite justified in recog¬ 
nizing an A Priori in religion. His characteristic 
error lay in the attempt to fix its limits once for 
all. Here also, however, we must insist upon the 
fact that fresh formations emerge in the process of 
development, as, for instance, in the prophets of 
Israel, or in Jesus. That religion has a link with 
history is beyond controversy; only in the fulness 
of time—to use the very language of religion- 
does the New Revelation come. Nevertheless the 
fact remains that what is essential, new , and great 
in such revelation is never an outcome oi the 
actual historical situation, but alw r ays a creation 
of the spirit itself. No scrutiny of nature or his¬ 
tory, however assiduous, can of itself bring us into 
touch with the God of holy love acknowledged by 
Christianity. We conclude, therefore, that there is 
an A Priori in religion also, and that its contents 
are of such a character as cannot be definitely 
ascertained, but are revealed in what they create. 

Kant’s results require modification in still an¬ 
other respect. He approached religion from the 
side of morality. He regarded the A Priori of the 
former, in contrast with that of the latter, as in 
some degree derivative. In point of fact, he was 
not resolute enough in regard to the independent 
position of religion, and it is Schleiermacher who 
makes good the deficiency. The latter vindicated 
the distinctive character of religion as something 
independent of thought or moral action. True, his 
own definition of religion as ‘ the feeling of absolnte 
dependence ’ is most defective. It may be, and has 
often been, misunderstood, since ‘feeling’ has a 
psychological reference which tends to obscure its 
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a priori signification. Hence the protest of llegel: 
‘ It is matter of experience that the ingredients of 
feeling are of the most fortuitous character ; they 
may be of the purest, or of the basest. If God 
lives in feeling, He is in no way superior to the 
worst, for on this soil the kingliest flower may 
shoot up beside the rankest weeds.’ * Schleier- 
inacher’s real meaning, however, is not afiecteil by 
this criticism. His ‘ feeling of absolute depend¬ 
ence* has nothing in common with the emotions 
aroused by sensuous phenomena, and distinguished 
as pleasant or painful. Within the limits of the 
purely empirical we can never have the feeling of 
absolute, but only of partial, dependence. Schleier- 
macher’s definition lias thus a metaphysical re¬ 
ference, and lies beyond the scope of ordinary 
psychology. But the misinterpretation is in part 
due to himself; he fails to give adequate and 
unambiguous expression to the non-experiential 
side of religion, i.e. its A Priori. He does justice, 
however, to its independence of thought and 
morality. We may now, in fact, take for granted 
that neither thought (as it was applied, e.g., in the 
so-called proofs of God’s existence) nor morality 
(as, e.g., it was put into requisition by Kant) can 
of itself create religion or the elements thereof. 
Religion, with all tnat belongs to it, is something 
sui generis. It must, therefore, carry its own 
authority. Its independence implies its inherent 
certainty. 

We have thus been brought to the question 
regarding the truth of religion, and at the same 
time have given an answer in part, viz., that a 
truly logical demonstration is yielded neither by 
history nor experience, neither by scientific thought 
nor morality. The truth of religion lies ultimately 
in itself alone. It is based neither upon experi¬ 
ence, nor science, nor art, nor morality, nor cul¬ 
ture ; on the contrary, all these are ultimately 
based upon religion. All of them purport to be 
more than merely subjective activities, and this 
larger significance is valid only if the spiritual life 
of man is encompassed and sustained by a super¬ 
human, cosmical spiritual Life. But no other 
roof of the presence of the Absolute Spirit in the 
uman is so convincing and incisive as that afforded 
by religion. It is possible, indeed, that our religi¬ 
ous certitude may be shattered; but when that 
happens, we only need to show, in order to restore 
it, that science, art, morality, and culture must 
likewise go by the board, and that accordingly the 
assured position of these indirectly endorses the 
truth of religion. Such an indirect proof cannot, 
of course, finally override every doubt; only a more 
intense experience of the religious facts themselves 
can do that. All this goes to show the importance 
of the A Priori for the truth of religion. In the 
A Priori the independent and self-evidencing cha¬ 
racter of religion finds its clearest manifestation; 
in it likewise is revealed the operation of a Power 
superior to the human. In the religious sphere, 
as everywhere else, the A Priori claims to have 
the authority of law. Not man’s present con¬ 
dition, but tne Imperative of the a priori Idea, 
is that which must prevail; and the emergence of 
such Ideas in human life is inexplicable save on 
the view that the spiritual life of man is inter¬ 
penetrated by an Absolute Spirit. The ultimate 
and supreme A Priori subsists m God, and without 
His self-manifestation, without revelation, there 
could be no religion. 

Litbratcrb.—S pecial treatises on the subject are few; par¬ 
ticular mention must be made of Eucken, Geseh. und Kritik der 
Grundbegriffe der Gegenwart, 1st ed. 1878, 2nd 1898, 3rd (under 
the title Geietige Stromungen der Gegenwart) 1904 [the three 
editions differ thus: the 1st is mainly historical, the 8rd mainly 
analytical, the 2nd combines both aspects]. To these may be 
added: Eucken, Geseh. der philoe. Termtnologie, 1879; Eisler, 

* Religionsphilosophis, L 78. 


Worterbuch der philos. Begrime, 1904 ; Scheler, Die trans - 
zendentale und die psychologische Methods, 1900; Prantl, 
Geseh. der Logit, 1856 ff.; Trtiltsch, Psychologic u. Erkenntnis- 
theorie in der Religumsu'issenschaft, 1905; Cassirer, Das 
Erkenntnisproblem in der Philosophic t*. Wtssenscha/l der 
neuem Zeit, 1900-7. The works of the philosophers themselves 
must be studied ; above all, Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vemwnft, 
to be read along with Vaihinger’s Kommentar eu Kants K. 
der r. V. i. 1881, ii. 18911. The A Prion in Kant’s ethics is 
dealt with by Stance. Emleituvg in du Ethik, 1900 , contra 
BtanRr’s view, llagorstrom, Kant* Ethik, 1904 . the A Priori 
in Kant's philosophy of religion, by Kftlweit, Kants Sfrlluwj zur 
Kirchr, 1904 , ef oIbo Caird, C'rtt. Phil of Kant, 1889, passim, 
see Index Path. KalWEIT. 

AQUINAS.—In the church of St. Catarina at 
Pisa, at the third altar on the left, is a picture by 
Francesco Traini, the most gifted pupil of Orcagna, 
representing St. Thomas of Aquino. The figure of 
the saint is of colossal size. Upon his knees are 
four books, representing the four parts of his 
Summa contra Gentiles. In his hands is a larger 
volume, the Sacretl Scriptures, displaying Pr 8 7 
‘ Veritatem meditabitur guttur meura, et labia 
men detestabuntur impium.* Above is Christ en¬ 
throned in a mandorla, surrounded by cherubim. 
From His mouth proceed rays of light, one to each 
of the six Biblical teachers, prostrate at Ilis feet— 
to His left Moses, St. John, and St. Mark ; to His 
right St. Paul, St. Matthew, and St. Luke. Three 
rays pass down to the head of St. Thomas, which 
also receives one ray from each of the Biblical 
teachers. To the right of tho saint stands Aris¬ 
totle, holding up his Ethics; to the left Plato, 
with the Timaius. From these proceed rays 
reaching the ears of the suint. From his own 
books proceed rays illuminating the faithful, 
grouped to right and left. In the middle lies 
Averroes, struck down by the light—the impious, 
whom the lips of the great teacher abhor. By 
his aide lies his Great Commentary, transfixed by 
a ray proceeding from the books on St. Thomas’ 
knees. 

This picture faithfully represents the position of 
the greatest teacher of the mediaeval Church, her 
greatest philosopher, who was also her greatest 
theologian, absorbing into himself all the sources 
of wisdom, human and Divine. In his teaching 
he brought Scholasticism to its highest develop¬ 
ment, harmonizing the Peripatetic philosophy with 
the doctrine of the Church.* 

I. Life.—Aquinas was born in 1225 or 1227 (the 
date is uncertain), most probably at the castle of 
Rocca Secca, 5 km. from Aquino. His father was 
Count of Aquino, a rich lief in the kingdom of 
Naples. His mother, Theodora, was of the line 
of the old Norman kings of Sicily. His family was 
therefore connected with the Hohenstaufen, and 
so the great doctor of the Church was related to 
Frederick II., its scourge. At the age of 5 he was 
placed under the charge of his uncle, the Abbot of 
Monte Cassino, and he there received his first 
instruction. This he completed at the University 
of Naples, recently restored by Frederick II. (1224), 
and specially favoured by him in opposition to 
Bologna, which had incurred his wrath by joining 
the Lombard League. The mendicant orders were 
then at the zenith of their fame. Thomas was 
drawn towards them, and in the year 1243 joined 
the Dominicans without the knowledge of his 
family. His pious mother was at first not at all 
dissatisfied with the decision. She only wanted to 
be allowed to see her son. This the friars were 
not disposed to permit, fearing lest the claims of 
family ties might make them lose their promising 
convert. The mother made known her grief to her 
other sons, who held high rank in the Emperor’s 

* Sandys, Hist, of Classical Scholarship *, p. 682, gives a copy 
of this picture from Bosini, Pitlura Jtaliana. (Bee also Renan, 
Averroes ,J , p. 805 ; Gsell-Fels. Mittel-Jtalien, p. 681). For a 
similar picture in the Cappella degli Spagnuoli at Florence 
(Taddeo Gaddi 7), ib. p. 886. 
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army, and besought them to get their brother back 
again. They succeeded in recovering him from 
the Dominicans, but no pressure could induce him 
to lay aside the habit of the order, and even two 
years’ imprisonment in the castle of Rocca Secca 
could not break his purpose. He employed this 
time of solitude in studying the Dime and the 
Sentences. When his mother was convinced that 
it was impossible to change his will, she herself 
helped him to escape. He let himself down by a 
rope from the window, and lejoined the Domini¬ 
cans. Towards the end of 1244 he accompanied 
Johannes Teutonicus, the head of the order, to 
Cologne, to study under Albertus Magnus. They 
travelled on foot, and reached their destination 
in 1245, after a journey of three months. 

The many stories tola of his youth, e.g. the well- 
known one of the Bos mutus Sicilice, show that, 
as is the case with many great intellects, his 
development was slow, but before the age of 20 
Albertus had discovered his powers, and made 
him his alter ego. On the 4th of .June, 1245, at a 
general chapter of the order held at Cologne, it 
was decided to send them both to Paris. In 1248 
they returned to Cologne. In 1252 Thomas was 
sent back to Paris to receive his degrees, and to 
establish an independent school there. This resi¬ 
dence was interrupted by the contest of the mendi¬ 
cant orders with the university authorities headed 
by William of St. Amour. Thomas was sent to 
Romo to plead the cause of his order before Alex¬ 
ander IV. This he did with success. On his return 
to Paris he received in 1256 the degree of Magister 
which had been refused him before on account of 
his habit. The University bore him no ill-will, 
and shortly afterwards referred to the young 
doctor the much agitated question whether the 
accidents in the Eucharist really exist, or are only 
appearances. 

In 1261 he was summoned to Italy by Urban IV., 
who tried in vain to persuade him to accept high 
ecclesiastical preferment. He taught at Ostia, 
Viterbo, Anagni, Perugia, Bologna, and Rome. 
In 1269 he returned to Paris, and taught there for 
three years.* He was then sent by the Order to 
Naples at the request of the king of Sicily, brother 
of St. Louis, to give the authority of his name to 
the school where he had himself received his first 
important instruction. In 1273 he was summoned 
by Gregory X. to the Council of Lyons, which was 
convoked to promote the Crusade and the re-union 
of the Greek and Latin Churches. Though in 
bad health, he started, accompanied by brother 
Reginald, his ever faithful assistant. At the 
Castle of Magenza—the possession of one of his 
nieces, the Countess of Ceccano—he fell into a 
long ecstasy, which much enfeebled him, and 
after which he felt his end to be near. As he 
wished to die in a house of his own order, he 
continued his journey, but was obliged to stop 
at the Cistercian Abbey of Fossa Nuova near 
Terracina. There he died, 7th March, 1274. At 
the time of his death, he was, at the request of his 
hosts, dictating for them an exposition of the Song 
of Solomon. He had got as far as * Filin© Jeru¬ 
salem dicite dilecto meo, quia pree amore morior,’ 
when his strength gave way. The report was current 
that he had been poisoned by Charles of Anjou. + 
For nearly a century the Dominicans and Cis¬ 
tercians disputed the honour of possessing his re¬ 
mains. The quarrel waB not yet settled when, 
49 years after his death, he was canonized by 
John XXII. It was finally decided in 1368, by 
a bull of Urban v., that tne body should be sur¬ 
rendered to the Dominicans of Toulouse, the 

* On the disputed point of the length of this stay at Paris see 
Mandonnct, Sv/er de Brabant, etc.., p. 99. 
t See Dante, Pury xx. 07 tl., and Scartazzlni's note. 


mother church of the order. An arm was given 
to the Convent of St. Jacques at Paris, where 
St. Thomas and B. Albertus had taught. In 
1286 he was raised by the Dominicans to the 
rank of Doctor Ordinis. In 1567 he was made by 
Pius V. the fifth ‘ Doctor of the Church,’ and thus 
placed on an equality with St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, 
St. Augustine, and St. Gregory the Great.* 

Ilia works fill 17 folio volumes in the edition 
of Pius v. (Rome, 1570). Their exact chronological 
order is not yet completely decided, and the genuine¬ 
ness of some is disputed. He began his literary 
work at Cologne with the de Ente et Essentui (No. 
30 of the Opuscula in the Roman edition). The 
most important are the Summa contra Gentiles , 
the materials for which he began to gather at 
Paris, during his first period of teaching there, 
at the request of Raymond de Pennaforte ; the 
Summa T/ceulogica , begun in 1265 in Italy and 
left incomplete at his death ; the Qucestiones dis- 
putatce (1261-1264); the Quodlibeta, of which the 
first five were composed at Paris, the last six at 
Rome ; and the Aristotelian commentaries, begun 
at the instance of Urban iv.f Besides these, there 
are commentaries on books of Sacred Scripture, 
of which the best known is the Catena Aurca, 
properly called Expositio continua, and the com¬ 
mentary on the Sentences, which was the first 
extensive work composed by him. 

This enormous literary output is all the more 
remarkable, when it is remembered that it was 
far from being the only occupation of these 
strenuous twenty years. During the whole time 
Aquinas was busily engaged in teaching. The 
attraction of his lectures was so great that it was 
difficult to find a hall large enough to contain the 
audience. At times he employed three or four 
secretaries at once, and dictated to them about 
different subjects without confusion. It is a mis¬ 
take to speak of him as ‘pure embodied intellect 
perfectly passionless.’£ This is not the meaning 
of the primacy of the intellect over the will as 
taught by him. His hymns are proof enough of 
this—* the famous sequence, “ Lauda Sion Salvato- 
reni,” “Pange lingua gloriosi corporis rnysterium,” 
“ Verbmn superne prodiens ” (there is a hymn of St. 
Ambrose beginning with the same line), “Sacris 
solemniis juncta sintgaudia,” and “Adoro te devote 
latens Deitas.” ’ They were written for the festival 
•f Corpus Christi, the observance of which was 
decreed by Urban IV. at his instance (1264). They 
are ‘powerful in thought, feeling, and expression,’ 
and probably exercised important influence on 
the general acceptance of the dogma of transub- 
stantiation, the doctrine of which is set forth in 
them with a wonderful degree of scholastic pre¬ 
cision^ Every day he had a portion of a book 
of edification read aloud to him (Rujini collationes 
Patrurn) ; and when asked why he withdrew this 
time from speculative thought, he answered that 
he considered the rousing of the spirit of devotion 
to be the due preparation for tlie sublimity of 
speculation. When the feeling of devotion was 
roused, the spirit rose all the more easily to the 
contemplation of the highest truth. lie never 
began to study, to lecture, or to write, without 
first giving himself to prayer to obtain Divine 
Humiliation. When doubts intruded upon his 
.nvestigations, he interrupted them to Reek en- 

For a complete account of the tributes of respect paid to 
St. Thomas by the Popes, from Alexander tv. onwards, see 
Kleutgen, Die Tkeologie der Vorzeit vertheidigt, iv. p. 100. To 
his list must now be added the Encyclical of Leo xm., ‘ /Eterni 
Patris/ 1879. 

f On the Aristotelian question and the prohibition of Paris 
see de Itubeis, xxx. c 7 
I Milman, Latin Christianity, ix. 182. 

§ Lord Helborne, EBr 8 xii. 584 ; cf. also on the hynuiR of 
3t. Thomas, Julian, Diet, of Hymnology, pp. 22, 002-00-1, 878- 
880, 980, 1217-1219 
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lightenment in prayer. The fact that the Summa 
Theologica was left incomplete was not due en 
fcirely to want of time. In the Acta we read 
‘The witness—Bartholomew of Capua—declared 
that brother Reginald, seeing that the holy doctor 
did not continue the third part of the Summa, 
after the questions dealing with the sacrament of 
penance, asked him why he had stopped this great 
work, which he had begun for the glory of God, 
and which would enlighten the world. St. Thomas, 
filled with the thought of having soon to appear 
before the Supreme Judge, replied that he could 
not continue: that all he had written so far 
appeared to him to be nothing in comparison 
with the wonderful things that God had been 
leased to reveal to him recently.’ St. Thomas 
ad a sane mysticism of his own, not the spurious 
kind that would banish reason from religion alto¬ 
gether, and drown itself in the wild fancies of the 
Evangelium (sternum, but that which recognizes, 
with St. Augustine, that no real progress in the 
religious life can be made without corresponding 
progress in knowledge, and for which the supreme 
communion with God has no other content than 
that of the Visio Dei, i.e. essential knowledge.* 

2. Sources. — (1) The Sacred Scriptures. — St. 
Thomas has, of course, a profound knowledge of 
Scripture according to all the four methods of 
interpretation (Sum. Theol. I. i. art. 10). He 
insists very strongly on the importance of not 
sacrificing the historical. For instance (ib. I. cii. 1), 
in discussing the question Utrum Paradisus sit 
locus corpureus, he says: ‘ Ka, a um de Farad iso 
in Scriptura dicuntur, per modum narrationis 
historic!* 1 proponuntur. In omnibus autem, quee 
sic Scriptura trad it, est pro fundamento tenenda 
veritas, et de super spirituals expositiones fabri- 
camlre.’ It is to be noted that in his exposition 
of Isaiah 8 he has so faithfully presented the sensus 
litterahs, that Cornelius a Lapide and others de¬ 
clare it ‘judaica expositio, Divi Thomre ingenio 
prorsus indigna.’ The three other senses are ex¬ 
plained (ib. I. i. 10): ‘Secundum ergo quod ea 
quai sunt veteris legis significant ea quee sunt 
novte legis: est sensus allcgorir.us. Secundum 
vero quod ea quee in Christo sunt facta vel in 
iis qum Christum significant sunt signa eorum 
quee nos agere debemus: est sensus moralis. Prout 
vero significant ea quee sunt in eeterna gloria: est 
sensus analogic us. 1 

The testimony of Erasmus to St Thomas’ merits as an Inter¬ 
preter of Scripture is amply Justified : ‘ Nam meo quidem 
animo miUus est recentioruui theologorum, cui par Bit diligentia, 
cui sanius ingerihim, cui solidior cruditio : pluneque digitus 
erat, cui hnguarum quoque peritia, reliquaque bona rum litter- 
arum supellex continjreret, qui its qute per earn tempeatatem 
dabantur tarn dextre sit usus' (Rom. i. 6, le Clerc, vol. vL p. 564). 

He had at hand some who were not unacquainted 
with Hebrew (e.g. he knows that on is feminine), 
but this does not prevent him from falling into 
pitfalls of translation, e.g. the use of verbum in 
Lk l w (Sum. Theol. I. xxv. 3).t 
(2) The Fathers. —De ltubeis has counted 56 
Greek and 22 Latin Fathers as used by Aquinas. 
The greater part are taken at first nana. He 
informs us himself: ‘ Quasdam expositiones doc- 
torum Grircorum in Latin urn feci fcransferri ’ 
(Preface to Catena aurea). He makes special use 
of Dionysius. The charge of Monophysitism made 
against this author, which has recently been re¬ 
vived, has been amply examined and refuted by de 
Hv\Y>e\s in \us ninth Dissertation. 

Secular authors.—Dr. ^and\s has noted that 
the Summa TJieoloqica is an embodiment oi the 
scientific spirit of the 13th cent., which stands in 

* For a full account of the mysticism of St Thomas, see 
llurnuck, Dogmengesch. iii. 883. He notes that Denifle has 
shown that Meister Kckhart owed everything to St. Thomas. 

t See de Wulf, Hist, de la philos. mtditvale, p. 830, note 2, from 
Asln y Palacios. 


sharp contrast with the literary and classical spirit 
of the 12th.* 

(a) Aristotle is, of course, the chief. How far 
his Aristotelianism is pure, and how far coloured 
by Neo-Platonism, is still sub judice. It must be 
remembered that this process of Platonizing Aris¬ 
totle had begun by the time of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias. When Prantl f says that St. Thomas 
corrupted Aristotelianism and Platonism by the 
mysticism of the book de Causis, this statement 
needs a good deal of qualification. Aquinas was 
well aware that Proclus was the author of this book, 
and he gives the correct title to it, ‘ elementatio 
[not elevatio ] theological t It is to be noted that in 
the crucial question of the vovs iroiyriKos he is quite 
free from Neo-Platonic influences, liientano says . 

* He gives an explanation, which is most notably, 
in all the points above mentioned, in agreement 
with the fragment of Theophrastus which is pre¬ 
served in the paraphrase of Themistius.’ And 
again : ‘If we ask which of the earlier interpreters 
has come nearest to the truth, it is undeniable that 
we must give this honour to St. Thomas. I do not 
know whether I ought not to say that he has 
rasped correctly the whole teaching of Aristotle.’§ 
’’his question of the vovi irotTjrucdt was the central 
point of the discussion with Averroism (see Opusc. 
16, ‘de Unitate intellectus’). The charge brought 
against St. Thomas and Scholasticism in general 
of following Aristotle blindly has been too often 
refuted to need any notice. 

(5) Of Plato he knows only the Timceus in 
lhalcidius’ version. He Hays expressly that the 
Republic was not accessible. 

(c) Of the Latin philosophers he uses mainly 
Boethius, Cicero, Macrobius, and Seneca. He is 
familiar with the Digest. De Kuheis (xxx Dis- 
sertatio, c. iv.) notes that in the Summa Theologica 
there are quoted 46 Greek, Latin, and Arabic 
philosophers, besides orators and poets. 

(d) The Arabic and Jewish philosophers.—- The 
indebtedness of Aquinas to these sources has been 
the subject of much controversy. Some have gone 
so far as to say that had there been no Maimonides 
there would have been no Aquinas. This is an ex¬ 
aggeration, but Aquinas had certainly learnt much 
from the Moreh Nebuchim. Compare the argu¬ 
ments about the creation of the world in Sum. 
Theol. 1. xlvi. 1 with Mor. Neb. ii. c. 15 [ed. Munk, 
vol. ii. p. 121]. His attitude to Ibn Gebirol is very 
hostile. ‘ In opposition to the Franciscans, who 
:arefully preserved and circulated certain opinions 
>f Avenoelorol, St. Thomas, like his teacher Albert, 
•ejects his opinions.’ || He is the bitter enemy of 
he Andalusian school of Arabic philosophers, and 
is as well acquainted with Avempace, wno is very 
>ften referred to in the Summa contra Gentiles, as 
vith Averrofis. 

Of equal importance with his own contributions 
to the interpretation of Aristotle is the fact that 
Aquinas secured the making of new translations 
from the Greek, which displaced the earlier ones 
which were made from the Arabic. It was at his 
nstance that William of Brabant—William de 
Moerbeka—is said to have produced in 1273— 
ioubtless with the help of others—a literal transla¬ 
tion of the Greek text of all the works of Aristotle.IT 
n connexion with this work, the question has 
Hutory of Scholarship 2 , p. 688, after Abbot Uasquet. See 
also Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant, p. 20. 

J (inch., der Logilc, iii. 114. 

\ Sec iVa.Tdc-nhe'wer, de Causis, p. 266 C. 

% \\m\taoo, Ptrychol. des Aruslotelen, YV- 44 and 22ft \ eee also, 
lor \l\e 'NlioVe c\uee\\oo,fttdmc\d, Anstoteles in der ScUolaxUk, 
p. 72 i. For his general attitude to Aristotle see Talamo, 
L’ArmtoUlismo della Scolastica, ch. 1; and Mandonnet, l.c., 
p. 171. 

|, Wittnmnn, Die Stelluny (Us hi. Thomas von Aqmn zu 
A vnicebrol, p. 70. 

See de ltubeis, xxiii. oh. 2, on the custom of sending Do¬ 
minicans to Greece for study. 
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been raised as to St. Thomas’ own knowledge of 
Greek. This question cannot be answered de¬ 
cisively until all his works have been critically 
edited. De Kubeis has shown that he was certainly 
not a complete stranger to the Greek language. ‘ In 
his commentary on the Ethics , the presentation of 
the right reading misspelt, and of a ludicrous 
etymology side by side with one that is very nearly 
right, seems to show that, while Aquinas had about 
him people who know Greek, he had himself no 
substantial knowledge of it.’* 

3 . Main points of system.—The age of St. 
Thomas was also that of Frederick II. of Hohen- 
staufen and of St. Louis, and these names are 
representative of the conflicting tendencies of the 
period. The 12 th cent, had witnessed a revival of 
learning, which was less important than that of 
the Renaissance, only in point of literary form. It 
had two sources—Arabian and Byzantine. The 
former has been fairly well investigated. There is 
a great deal about the latter that is still obscure. 
The result was seen at first in the rapid growth of 
speculative heresy, popular pantheism (David of 
Dinant), and the more serious, and therefore more 
dangerous, tendency of thought which afterwards 
crystallized into Averroism. Hence the prohibition 
of 1210, and the letter of Gregory IX. to the 
Parisian masters of theology, 1228. + The question 
at issue was whether the Church would be able to 
assimilate the new learning, or whether its doctrines 
would be gradually corroded away by it. That 
the former was the case is due to the work of 
Albertus as completed by St. Thomas. That work 
was therefore twofold—to harmonize the new 
scientific teaching with the doctrine of the Church, 
and to refute heresy. 

The distinctive characteristics of the system of 
philosophy which Thomism displaced in the 
Western Church are Avell summed up by de Wulf 
as follows: ‘ Absence of any formal distinction 
between the domain of philosophy and that of 
theology, i.e. between the order of rational and 
of revealed truth ; primacy of the notion of the 
good over that of the true, and in consequence 
primacy of the will over the intellect both in God 
and man; the necessity of an immediate illuminative 
action of God in accomplishing certain intellectual 
acts; actuality, in a low degree, but still some 
positive actuality in primitive matter independent 
of any substantial form ; the presence in matter of 
rationes semin ales ; X even spiritual substances are 
composed of matter and form; plurality of forms 
in natural things; individuality of the bouI in¬ 
dependently of its union with the body, especially 
in man ; the identity of the soul with its faculties ’ 
(Gilles de Lessines , p. 15). The philosophical 
element incorporated in this school was essen¬ 
tially Platonic. 

For this Thomism substitutes Aristotelianism : 
not blindly, for ‘ locus ab auctoritate est infir- 
missimus ’ {Sum. Theol. I. i. 8 , ad 2), but critically, 
‘ai audierit omnes quasi adversariorum dubitan- 
tium ’ ( Metaph . iii., Lect. 1 ), though respectfully. 
The novelty of the teaching of St. Thomas is 
universally dwelt upon—novelty not only in 
method, but in matter. The main novelties were : 
strict distinction between Natural and Revealed 
Theology; unity of the substantial principle, as 
opposed to the plurality of forms; passive evolu¬ 
tion of matter, as opposed to the theory of rationes 
teminales; the doctrine of subsistent forms, as 
opposed to the notion of spiritual substances being 
composed of matter and of form ; the real distinc¬ 
tion of the substance of the soul and its faculties, 

* Sandy*, Le. p. 683 f.; de Rubeis, m. 0 . 8; Mandonnet, l.e. 
p. 66. 

t Thia letter is given in Denzlnger's Enchiridion , t 879. 

} On rationes geminates —an idea derived from St, Augustine— 
see Kleutgen, Philos, dor Vorxeit, i. 126. 


as opposed to the Augustinian doctrine of their 
identity ; the primacy of the intellect over the 
will.* The new system was, of course, not received 
without a struggle, which continued long after the 
death of St. Thomas. The articles of 1277 were 
directed not merely against Averroism, but against 
Peripateticism in general.f 

Notwithstanding the vast extent of St. Thomas’ 
writings, a sufficient knowledge of his whole 
system may bo obtained from the two Summce. The 
Opuscula are useful for giving a more elaborate 
treatment of special subjects, but the whole is to 
be found in the two great works. There is little 
sign of gradual development in his writings, because 
he early reached his complete system. In the Acta , 
p. 670, we have the evidence of ASgidius of Home 
(afterwards bishop of Bourges): ‘ In this marvellous 
and memorable doctor, it was a manifest token of 
the subtlety of his genius and the accuracy of his 
judgment, that as a master neither in teaching nor 
in writing did he change the new opinions and 
arguments which he upheld as a bachelor, with 
very few exceptions.’t The fact is that Albertus 
had laid the foundations, St. Thomas completed 
and elaborated in detail. But both the Suimnce 
must be employed. The better known Summa 
Theologica handles many philosophical problems 
very briefly, which are dealt with at length in the 
other, which is in consequence often called ‘ Summa 
Philosophical In the short preface to the Sum. 
Theol. the author says that it is intended to be a 
compendium for beginners, and that he will deal 
with the questions ‘ breviter et dilucide.’ These 
questions are dealt with in the Commentaries on 
Aristotle at even greater length ; but it is a mistake 
to expect to find in these invariably St. Thomas’ 
own opinions. Those of Albertus are modelled 
after Avicenna, and are therefore dissertations on 
the principal points dealt with by the Greek philo¬ 
sopher. St. Thomas proceeded ‘ quodam singular! 
et novo modo ’ (Acta, p. 661). This new method was 
that of Averroes, not following the text servilely, 
but expressing its meaning as faithfully as possible. 
They therefore are intended to give Aristotle’s own 
meaning, which may or may not be that of the 
writer. They ought not, therefore, to be quoted 
as always giving St. Thomas’ views; there may 
even be found in them some traces of the influence 
of the great commentator whose system it was the 
object of St. Thomas to overthrow. 

Summa Pmlosopiiica.—S umma de veritate 
caiholicas Jidei contra gentiles is the title as given by 
Uccelli from the autograph MS, though the work 
is not addressed to Gentiles in the proper sense, 
but to Muhammadans, Jews, heretics, and un¬ 
believers of all sorts, i.e. all outside the Church. 
Since the opponents either do not recognize the 
authority of sacred Scripture at all or only im¬ 
perfectly, and do not recognize that of the Church, 
it is necessary in their case ‘ to have recourse to 
natural reason, although in things Divine this is 
insufficient.* The work is divided into four books. 
In the First , Aquinas deals with the existence and 
attributes of God. In the Second , he shows how 
all things proceed from God as regards their being 
and their distinctive characteristics. The develop¬ 
ment of this subject leads him to speak of the 
different kinds of substances, and especially of 
the substantial intellectuales, regarded in them- 

* On this matter Mandonnet, l.e. p. 66 ; de Wulf, La Philos. 
mAdiivaU 3, p. 369, and OilUs de Lessines, p. 16. 

t One of the strongest opponent* of Thomism «m John 
Peckham, Abp. of Canterbury. See the two letters in the Roll* 
edition of his register (vol. iii. p. 864), to the Chancellor and 
University of Oxford, and (p. 870), to certain cardinals. See 
Acta Sanct., March 7, p. 710. 

1 These exceptions are to be found mainly in hi* commentary 
on the sentences. For them see Mandonnet, l.e. pp. 63 ana 
269: de Wulf, Philos, midiiv. p. 870; de Rubela, xiu. cap. 6, 
xxvii. cap. 2. 
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selves, in their relations to body, and in their 
operations. He dwells specially, * of course, upon 
the human soul, demonstrates its spiritual nature 
and its personality, and develops his theory of 
knowledge. The Third shows that all things are 
ordered towards one end, which is God, ana that- 
the supreme and final blessedness of man consists 
in the contemplation of God; that Providence 
embraces the whole universe, that it extends to 
intelligent creatures, without destroying their 
liberty, and prescribes to them laws, which are the 
norm of all their duties. The Fourth gives an 
exposition of revealed truth. This is above the 
powers of unassisted human intellect. All that 
can be done, therefore, is to show that these truths 
are beyond, not contrary to, human reason. 

SVMMA TllEOLOOlCA. —This is divided into three 
parts. The First deals, in 119 Qucestivnes, with 
God, and the procession of all things from God. 
The Second is divided into two sections, the first 
of which deals with Ethics in general, in 114 
Qucestiones ; the second with Ethics in speciali, in 
189 Qucestiones. The Third deals with Christ and 
the sacraments, but breaks off in the middle of the 
sacrament of penance. In the short preface to this 
part the scheme is laid down to deal first with the 
Saviour Himself; then with the sacraments by 
which we attain salvation ; thirdly, with immortal 
life, which we reach through Him by the Resur¬ 
rection. To complete the work, therefore, the 
rest of the sacraments and the eschatology have 
been added from the commentary on the Sentences.* 
Each Qucestio is divided into a number of Articuli, 
and each article consists of three parts. ( 1 ) The 
difficulties are alleged, which seem to negative the 
Quocstio ; ( 2 ) the authorities are quoted, sacred 
and secular; (3) then follows the philosophical 
discussion based on first principles, and the resolu¬ 
tion of the difficulties. The whole is one of the 
most magnificent monuments of the human in¬ 
tellect, dwarfing all other bodies of theology into 
insignificance. Apart from its importance as the 
authoritative code of Latin Christianity, it is great 
as a work of art. At the Council of Trent it was 
placed on the desk, side by side with the sacred 
Scriptures, as normative of the discussions. 

The Prcenmbula Fidei. —The principal novelty 
in theology is the strict separation of natural from 
revealed. It had not so been laid down by any of 
the Fathers, or by any of the preceding School¬ 
men ; but it has remained in force, not only in 
Catholic but in Protestant countries. + The prin¬ 
ciples of the division are laid down as follows : It 
is the object of wisdom, taken absolutely, to dis¬ 
cover the truth, and therefore, incidentally, to 
unmask falsehood. By truth is here meant, not 
any special truth, such as is the object of a special 
science, but the ultimate absolute truth, which is 
the foundation of all special truths (Sum. c. Gent. 
i. 1 ). The way of attaining to this truth is double. 
There are some things which are true about God, 
which transcend entirely the powers of human 
reason, such as the doctrine of the Trinity in 
unity, and all the distinctively Christian dogmas. 
There are others to which natural reason can 
attain, such as those of the existence and the unity 
of God. These things the philosophers have de¬ 
monstrated exactly, under the guidance of the 
light of human reason ( ib . i. 3). 

When we speak of this double nature of truth, 
this must be understood relatively to ourselves, 
not as concerning the nature of truth absolutely. 
When we speak of a double truth in things divine, 
this is not to be understood in reference to God 

* On this supplementum see de Rubeis, xiii. cap. 6 . 

t In 1271 a decree was made at Paris that no teacher of ths 
philosophical faculty should deal with any of the specifically 
theological questions. See Thurot, De l'organisation de I'En- 
srignement dans V University de Paris, p. 105. 
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Himself, who is the one and simple truth, hut in 
reference to our own knowledge, which has different 
ways of reaching this Divine truth (ib. i. 9). 

( 1 ) The first way is ratio naturalis. It is not 
the intention of St. Thomas in any way to vilipend 
reason, and so to drive it outside the sphere of 
religion altogether. It is dejiciens, i.e. insufficient 
for ascertaining the truth completely, but not 
deceptive. It is ‘ the impression of the Divine 
light in us.’ The light of natural reason by which 
we discern between good and evil, in that which 
appertains to the natural law, is nothing else than 
the impression of the Divine light in us (Sum. 
Theol. II.a. xci. 2). Human reason is perfected by 
God in two ways: first, by a natural perfection, 
according to the light of reason ; secondly, by a 
supernatural perfection, by means of the theologi¬ 
cal virtues. Although this second perfection is 
greater than the first, the first perfection is pos¬ 
sessed by man in a more perfect way ; for the first 
is held by man, as it were, in full possession. The 
second is held only imperfectly, because such is our 
knowledge and love of God (io. II. a. lxviii. 2). 

(2) Tilt; second way is faith. The knowledge of 
God by faith comes to us by Divine revelation 
(Sum. c. Gent. iv. i.). Since the knowledge of God 
to which man can attain by reason is deficient, He 
has, out of His superabundant mercy, to make it 
more perfect, revealed to us certain things about 
Himself which transcend human knowledge. In 
this revelation a certain order is observed, such as 
is suited to man, so that he may proceed bv degrees 
from the imperfect to the perfect. At first they 
are so revealed as not to be understood, but only to 
be believed, as it were, on hearsay, because the 
intellect of man, when in that state in which it is 
bound to things of sense, cannot raise itself at all 
to behold those things which exceed all the 
analogies of sense ; but when it is freed from the 
bondage of sensible things, then it can rise to 
contemplate the things that are revealed (ib.). 
There is therefore in one sense a triple division of 
man’s knowledge of Divine things, on account of 
this division of faith into two degrees (ib.). 

This second means of reaching truth is needed : 
(a) On account of the imperfection of natural reason. 
The human intellect cannot succeed by its natural 
powers in grasping the substance of God, because 
the knowledge of our intellect according to the 
mode of this present life begins with the objects of 
sense. We see that there are various grades of 
intelligence. The simple rustic cannot understand 
what is intelligible to the philosopher, nor can the 
philosopher understand that which is intelligible to 
the angel (ib. i. 3). (b) Out of mercy it extends 

even to those things which natural reason could 
discover, because few could thus attain to them. 
The process of investigation takes a long time, and 
is not certain to be successful, because falsehood 
creeps in on account of the weakness of the in¬ 
tellect and the disturbing element of the fancy 
(ib. i. 4). Faith, therefore, supersedes but does 
not destroy reason. The lesser light is not darkened 
by the greater, but is rather increased, as the light 
of the air is by that of the sun ; and in this way 
the light of science is not darkened, but rather 
grows brighter, in the soul of Christ by means of 
the light of Divine knowledge (Sum. Theol. III. 
ix. 1 ad 2 ). Still less is it contrary to it. Because 
it transcends reason, it is thought by some to be 
contrary to it; but this is impossible (Sum. c. Gent. 
i. 7). The relation, therefore, between philosophy 
and theology is clear.—(i.) Each has its proper 
province. In the teaching of philosophy, which 
considers the creatures in themselves, and leads us 
from them to the knowledge of God, it is the 
creatures who are considered first, and finally God. 
But in the teaching of Faith, which considers the 
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creature only in its relation to God, it is God who 
is the lirst object of consideration and the creatures 
afterwards (Sum. c. Gent. ii. 4). (ii.) Natural 

reason must keen to its own department. Only 
those things can be known about God by natural 
reason which belong to the unity of His essence, 
but not those which belong to the division of 
the Persons. Therefore the attempt to prove the 
doctrine of the Trinity by human ieason injures 
faith in two ways: (a) as concerns the dignity of 
faith itself, i.e. that it is concerned with things in¬ 
visible, which, therefore, transcend human leason ; 
US) as regards the benefit of bringing others to the 
faith. Tor when a man brings reasons that are 
not cogent to demonstrate the faith, he only pro¬ 
vokes the scorn of the unbelieving (Sum. Theol. I. 
xxxii. 1).* Put natural reason can defend the 
Articles of the Faith, by showing that they are 
not repugnant to reason (Sum. c. Gent. iv. 1). 
(iii.) Those truths that can be discovered by natural 
reason, though they form part of revelation, are 
not articuli jidei, but only prmambula ad articulos 
(Sum. Theol. I. ii. 2).f 

Ethics. —To Ethics is devoted the third part of 
the Sum. c. Gent, and the second part (in two 
divisions) of the Sum. Theol. The numerous 
sources of St. Thomas’ learning have led to much 
complexity in his ethical system. It is based 
on that of Aristotle, but the fourfold division of 
Plotinus is also introduced (Il.a. lxi. 5 from Mac- 
robius). In the development of the idea of virtue, 
and the division of virtues into moral and in¬ 
tellectual, lie follows Aristotle. The intellectual 
take precedence, because the contemplative life, if 
the contemplation be theological, stands higher 
than the practical : * Ultima et perfeeta beatitudo 
non potest esse nisi in visione divinoe essentiro* (il.a. 
iii. 8), and ‘ beatitudo est premium virtuosarum 
operationum’ (Il.a. v. 7). The moral value of 
actions is determined by three elements: (1) ex 
objer.to ; (2) excircumstantia ; (3) exfine (Il.a. xviii.), 
and ‘bonum virtutis moralis consistit in adsequa- 
tione ad mensuram rationis ’ (Il.a. lxiv. 1). There 
are three intellectual virtues : (1) sapientia, (‘ quue 
considerat altissimas causas ’); (2) scientia (con- 
clusionum); (3) intcllectus (‘habitus primorum 
princiniorum,’ Il.a. lvii.). The moral virtues difl’er 
according to their objects. Some regulate actions, 
some passions. The first are comprised under the 
general name of justitia (‘omnis virtus quee facit 
Donum debiti et recti in operationibus est justitia,’ 
Il.a. lx. 3). The other ten Aristotelian virtues are 
brought under the heads of (1) prudentia (‘ omnis 
virtus qua? facit bonum in considerations rationis’); 
(2) temperantia (‘ quoe cohibet passiones et de- 
primit’); (3) fortitudo (‘quao facit firmitatem 
animi contra quascunque passiones,’ Il.a. lxi. 3). 
These are the virtutes acquisitas, and are sub¬ 
ordinate to the theological virtues (‘virtutes in- 
fusae ’), viz. Faith , which completes our knowledge 
by the truths, which can only be known by revela¬ 
tion ; Hope, which renders accessible the Divine 
end, which passes the forces of nature; and Charity , 
by which the will unites itself to that end, and so 
to speak transforms itself into it. Fides without 
caritas is informis. 

The question of the will and its freedom is dis¬ 
cussed at length (I. lxxxii. and Ixxxiii.): * voluntas 
media est inter rationem et concupiscibilem et 
potest ab utroque moveri’ (II. b. civ. 3). It corre¬ 
sponds to the understanding, just as the natural 
appetite does to the senses (Il.a. cix. 2). The ques¬ 
tion is discussed ‘ utrum homo possit velle et facere 

* This point is elaborated in his contra Grcecos, Armenos et 
Saracenox, nop. 2, No. 3 of Opuscula in Roman edition. 

t Therefore, of course, philosophy is ancilla Theologice (Sum. 
e. Gent. ii. 4 : ‘ Undo et theologia maxima sapientia dici debet, 
utpote semper altissimam causam considerana, et prepter hoc 
Ipsi, quasi principali, philosophia humana deservit.’ 


bonum absque gratia.’ The answer given is care¬ 
fully qualified. 

It is a characteristic of Thomism that it main¬ 
tains that good is per sc, not ex institutione (‘per¬ 
sonas boni ’). This is based upon Aquinas’ view 
of the will, which iri God as well as in man has 
knowledge for its presupposition and basis. 

One of the most remarkable sections of the 
Prima Secundce is the discussion on law (xc.- 
cviii.)—the first scientific discussion of the subject 
in post-chiHsical times, and, says Jounlain, the best 
introduction to the study of law which Iras ever 
been written.* In the operation of the moral law 
on the mind, Aquinas distinguishes between the 
synderesis and conscientia, the former being the 
general moral consciousness—the latter applying 
this to particular cases (I. lxxix. 13 ad 3): ‘ Habitus 
autom ex quibus conscientia informatur etsi multi 
sunt, omnes tanien etiicaciam habent ab uno primo 
principio, scilicet ab habitu primorum principiorum, 
qui dicitur synderesis.’ Aquinas is decidedly anti- 
Socialistic (il.b. lxvi. 1), ana, of course, no advocate 
of toleration (Il.b. xi. 3). 

The influence of Aquinas has been all-powerful 
over those who have come after him, net merely 
within the limits of Scientific Theology; e.g. in 
Dante’s Paradiso, x. 8. 2, it is St. Thomas who 
speaks in heaven ; f his writings had a mysterious 
influence over Savonarola ;X and Bail let tells us that 
St. Thomas was the favourite author of Descartes, 
and the only theologian he ever wished to study.§ 
How much Hooker was his debtor any one may see 
who compares the first book of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity with St. Thomas’ section upon ‘law.’ 

Is Thomism a system still valid for our times, or 
are we to regard it as an overpassed standpoint! 
This is the question that lies at the root of the 
debates about the Encyclical Pascendi. One tiling 
is clear, that Thomism is absolutely incompatible 
with the conception of Evolution—Transformism— 
that dominates modern thought. ‘Nulla forma 
substantialis suscipit magis et minus’ (de Potentia , 
III. ix. ad 9 ; de Wulf, Grilles de Lessines, p. 59). 
But is Transformism compatible with the theology 
of the Catholic Church ? 

LiTKRATiJiut.—An elaborate Blbllog-raphy of works bearing on 
St. Thomas is given in Ueberweg-Heinze’s Gesch. der PhUoxfi 
ii. p. 272tT. Since then have appeared (among many others): 
Wittmann, Die Stellung dee hi. Thomas von A quin zu Avence- 
hrol, 1900 ; Gr'unwald, Gesch. der Gottesbeweise im Mittelalter, 
1907 [both in Baeumker’s Beitraae] ; Luquet, ‘ AristOte et 
1'University de Paris pendant le xiii® Steele, 1904 (Bibliothbque 
de FScale dee hautee Hudes) ; Eucken, Thomas von Aquino und 
Kant, ein Kampf zweier Wclten, 1901; Picavet, Hint,, gfnirale 
et comparie des Philosophies MtditvaUe*, 1907, where ch. ix. 
gives a useful survey of Neo-Thomism. 

The authorities for the life are in the Bollandist Aeta 
Sanctorum, March 7. The principal one is William rle Tocco. 
Mandonnet (l.o. p. 81) considers him weak in chronologv. 

The fullest account of Thomism (philosophical) is Kleutgen, 
Die Philos der Vorzeit wrtheidigfl, 1878; (theological) do., Die 
Theol. der Vorzeit vertkeidigt 1867, 6 vols. The system is well 
summed up from the Catholic side in Schwane, Dogmengesch. 
1882, vol. iii.; and Willmann, Gesch. des Idealismus, 1896, 
ii. pp. 442-641 ; and from the Protestant in Harnack, Dogmen¬ 
gesch. iii. p. 424 H. De Wulf, Hist, de la Philos, tnCdi/vale 2, 
is specially to be recommended; as also, for the conflict with 
Averroism, Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant, etc., 1899. 

H. Sidgwick gives a good summing up of the Ethics of St. 
Thomas in EBr^ viii. p. 694 (to which the present writer owes 
obligation) R L. Poole, Jllust. of Uist. of Med tceval'l bought, 
1884, p 240. gives a good renew of his political theories. 

Of the edition of the complete works (Leo xiii.), 12 vols. have 
now appeared, the last completing the Summa Theologica. In 
the first are the invaluable dissertations of de Rubeig. There is 
a convenient edition of the Sum. Theol. published at Rome in 
6 vols. 1891 (Editio aureo numismate donata a 8 . P. Leone xin.). 
Sec also Uccelli, Sum. c. Gent, from the autograph MS, 1878; 

* Rashdall speaks of the result of the study of Civil Law at 
Bologna as the most brilliant achievement of the intellect of 
mediaival Europe (from Sandvs, l.o. p. 683). 

t See Ozanam, Dante et la Philos. Cathol., p. 317 f. 

j Villari, Savonarola, vol. i. p. 6 : ‘ Le opere di San Tommaso 
lo attiravano con una forza quasi misteriosa’; p. 329 : ‘ Aveva 
poi, sin da fanciul'o, preso nel leggere e studire San Tommaso 
una strana passione.’ 

5 Bail let, La vie de M. Descartes, 1001, p. 286 (from Jourdain). 
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De Maria, Opus. Philos. et Theol. st Quodlibeta, CittA di 
Gastello, 8 vote., 1880. 

The principal works on St. Thomas are : 

Jourdain, La Philos, de St. Thomas d’Aquin, 2vols., 1868; 
Werner, Thomas von Aquino, 8 vols., 1868 (new ed. 1880); 
Frohschammer, Die Philos, d. T. v. Aquino kritisch geunir- 
dipt, 1889; Guttmann, Das Verhaltniss des Thomas vonAqutno 
sum Judenthum, etc , 181)1. 

For the translations of St. Thomas’ works into other languages, 
see de Kubeis, xiii. c. 8; and Steinschneider, tieb. Uebersetz. 
des Mittelalters , pp. 483-489; also Jellinek, Thomas von Aquino 
m der jud. Literatur, 1863. 

For St. Thomas* psychology, cf. Siebeck, Oesch. der Psychol. 
vol. ii. pp. 448-472; Schiitz, Thomas Lexicon'*, 1896. 

[By tnis bibliography the writer desires to express a general 
sense of indebtedness, especially to Werner, Jourdain, and de 
Kubeis, in addition to what is expressed in direct reference). 

J. M. Heald. 

ARABS (ANCIENT). 

[Th. NolpkkeJ. 

The term ‘ancient Arabs’ is used in this article 
to denote the pre-Muhammadan population of the 
greater part of the Arabian Peninsula and of the 
neighbouring districts to the North, which were 
inhabited by Arabs ( i.e. the Syrian Desert, etc.). 
But the ancient civilized population of Southern 
Arabia, the Sabfcans or Hi my antes, is not in¬ 
cluded, since their religion demands a separate 
treatment. See Saigeans. 

The evidence which we possess does not enable 
us to form anything like a complete and vivid 
picture of the religion of the ancient Arabs. Well- 
nausen was therefore quite justified in entitling his 
treatise Jieste A rabisrnen ifeidentums (‘ Remains of 
Arabian Heathenism ’) *—a work which throws into 
the shade all previous books on the subject, and 
sets forth very many of the results embodied in 
the present article. As regards the older period, 
we are dependent mainly upon isolated statements 
of Greek writers, and upon Greek or Semitic in¬ 
scriptions,! which mention various deities, either 
expressly or implicitly, as one of the elements in 
compound proper names of human beings, but 
supply us with scarcely any detailed information. 
These authorities relate exclusively to the Arabs 
of the northern regions. Somewhat fuller evidence, 
respecting the religion of the tribes who inhabited 
the Peninsula in the latest heathen period, is fur¬ 
nished by Arabic literature. Occasional references 
to the heathen religion are found in the ancient 

f ioets.t and some information may be gathered 
rom the polemical allusions in the Qur’an. More¬ 
over, the ancient narratives which deal with the 
manners and customs of the heathen Arabs contain 
some passages bearing on the religion of those 
t imes. Much credit is due to a few of the early 
Muhammadan scholars, who laboriously collected, 
and handed down to posterity in a systematic form, 
whatever it was possible to ascertain about the 
* 1st ed. Berlin, 1887 ; 2nd ed. 1897. See the review in the 
ZDMG xli. 707 A., by the author of the present article. 

t In the first few centuries after the Christian era the Nabiv 
trams and the other Arabs of the North-West wrote their in 
scriptions in Aramaic, but their Arabian nationality is proved, 
beyond doubt, by the names which they bore and by other 
indications. The Palmyrene inscriptions likewise contain many 
Arabic names; a large proportion of the Palmyrenes were un¬ 
questionably of Arabian origin, though they had probably in all 
cases become assimilated to the Aramaeans. We possess very 
many Greek inscriptions set up by Arabs or Aranueans, at that 
period or later still. The inscriptions m the district of $afa, to 
the south-east of I>amascus, are m Arabic. Of these latter the 
author of the present article has not made un independent in¬ 
vestigation, and he has am rdmgly followed the decipherments 
of Enno Littmann—see his ‘Semitic Inscriptions’ (New York, 
1904), p. 102 IT , in Part iv. of the publication of an American 
Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1899 and 1900. 

1 Some references of this kind have been obscured by altera¬ 
tions of the text on the part of Muhammadans; in a few rare 
cases a verse has been transmitted to us both in its original and 
m its altered form. Fortunately this process of tampering with 
heathen passages was never carried out systematically. In 
dealing with the ancient poems, early Muhammadan philologists 
display an amount of historical and linguistic criticism which is 
worthy of great praise. This is shown, in particular, by the 
fact that they have handed down to us poems which contain 
virulent personal attacks upon the Prophet. 


heathen mythology and ritual. Among these 
scholars a specially prominent place must be as¬ 
signed to Hishftm d. Muhammad al-Kalbi, usually 
known as Ibn al-Kalbi (f 810-820 A.D.), the author 
>f the * Book of Idols ’ (Kitab al-a$ndm ), the sub¬ 
stance of whicli is known to us in the form of 
quotations, though the work itself is no longer 
extant.* Finally, we have to take into considera¬ 
tion the fact that Muhammad incorporated in his 
religion a number of heathen practices and beliefs, 
with little or no modification, and also that various 
relics of heathenism, which are alien to orthodox 
Islam, have been retained by the Arabs down to 
the present day. That the adoption of a new faith 
does not completely transform popular beliefs, and 
that the old conceptions, disguised under some¬ 
what different names, frequently persist, with or 
without the sanction of the religious authorities, is 
a matter of common observation.! 

But, scanty as the evidence is, it suffices to show 
that Muhammad’s contemporaries and the genera¬ 
tions immediately preceding them were, as a rule, 
little influenced by their religion. They followed 
the religious customs of their ancestors out of 
mere respect for tradition, the genuine Arab being 
essentially conservative ; but no great significance 
was attached to such things. Nowhere do we find 
an instance of real devotion to a heathen deity. 
The hardships of nomadic life—and it must be 
remembered that the great majority of the Arabs 
were nomads—are, in general, unfavourable to the 
development of religious feeling, as we may per¬ 
ceive even at the present day. Moreover, the lead¬ 
ing spirits, without being clearly conscious of the 
fact, had to some extent outgrown the old religion, 
which, taken as a whole, was of a very low type; 
and, in addition to this, .Jewish and Christian influ- 
ences had begun to make themselves felt. Such 
iittuenc.es are particularly evident in the case of 
some of the most famous poets, Nabiglift and A‘sha, 
for example, who had much intercourse with 
Arabian Christians, chiefly at the courts of princes 
on the northern frontier, where a more or less 
superficial Christianity prevailed. Hence the vehe¬ 
ment opposition which Muhammad encountered is 
to be explained as due, partly to the dislike of a 
personal ruler and of any firm government what¬ 
soever, partly to the desire of retaining certain 
material advantages which were inseparably con¬ 
nected with the local sanctuaries; but to suppose 
that the Arabt. fought against the Prophet on be¬ 
half of their religion would be a mistake. Among 
his opponents no trace of heathen fanaticism ap¬ 
pears. A marked tendency to religious fervour, 
and oven to fanaticism, is generally characteristic 
of the Semites; among the Arabs of the period 
those capabilities existed in a latent condition, and 
were manifested on a great scale as soon as they had 
imbibed the new religion. Similarly, at the present 
time, Bedawln, who are lukewarm about religion, 
no sooner adopt a settled mode of life than they 
become transformed into bigoted Muhammadans. 

Of the deities who were worshipped in Arabia a 
long list might be drawn up. They are known to 
us chiefly through so-called * thcophorous ’ proper 
names, that is, names which describe the bearer as 
‘servant,’ ‘gift,’ ‘favour,’ etc., of this or that 
deity. But as to the nature of the gods, these 
names do not tell us much. How little should we 
know of the more impoitant Greek deities, if our 
information about them were derived, to a great 
extent, from such names as 7irjv68oTos t IloaeiSuiaos, 

* See especially the Geographical Dictionary ol Yaqut (t 1229 
a.d.). The ‘Book of Idoia’ was still extant in the time of the 
author of the fjizanat al-adab (t 1682 A.n.), who quotes it 
independently. 

t See, for example, Lucius, Die A nfdnge des IIeiligenkults in 
der christlichen Kirche (Tubingen, 1904), where tho survival ol 
ancient hero-worship, in the form of tho veneration of martyrs, 
is elaborately proved. 
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'A7ro\X<45a>/jos, ' kfhqvaybpas, Oeocpdvrji, etc. ! It would 
therefore be futile to reproduce all this * rubbish- 
heap of divine names,’ as Wellhausen calls it. For 
the present we must confine our attention to those 
gods who are prominent in some respect or other, 
particularly by reason of the diffusion of their eult 
over a wide area. But of Arabian mythology there 
is very little to relate. The luxuriant imagination 
which gave birth to the mythologies of the Indo- 
European race was denied to the Arabs, nor had 
they anything at all resembling the highly arti¬ 
ficial and somewhat prosaic theology and cosmology 
of ancient Babylonia. 

This is not, of course, the place to discuss the origin of the 
religious sentiment among the Arabs, for if we attempted any 
such thing it would be necessary to inquire into the origin of 
religion itself. To deal with theso obscure questions is a task 
which we must leave to others. But it may be not inappro¬ 
priate to observe that the saying Primus in nr be dens fecit timer 
is, with some qualification, to be accepted as true.* At all 
events wc cannot fail to notice that, even in later times, the 
dread inspired by the more mysterious phenomena of nature 
leads man to personify the powers that produce them, and such 
powers he timidly endeavours to conciliate. The fear of God 
afterwards assumes a nobler character, but nevertheless retains 
traces of its origin.f The Arabic terms ittuqa ‘to be pious,’ 
taqwa or tuqd ‘piety,’ taqi ‘ pious,’ properly denote the idea of 
‘ being on one s guard against ’ something ; thus they presuppose 
that man must, take pains to protect hiniBelf againHt the injury 
which would be inflicted upon him by the higner powers, if he 
did not continually strive to pacify them.f In primitive ages 
the relution between man and the deity wab not regarded from 
a moral standpoint. It is true that in historical times the 
original meaning of ittaqd, taqwa , etc., as religious terms, was 
no longer clearlv present to tho minds of the Arabs. But the 
weird beings who were supposed to haunt the desert aud the 
darkness had not ceased to inspire terror, and are still dreaded 
by the Bedawin of to day (see below, p. 070). 

I. INDIVIDUAL OODS AND GODDESSES. 

i. The hea venly bodies and other powers 
of NAT ere. —It lias often been supposed that the 
religion of the Arabs, or even of the Semites in 
general, is entirely based upon the worship of tho 
heavenly bodies. This theory, however, is scarcely 
in accordance with the facts. That the Arabs, at 
a comparatively late period, worshipped the sun 
and other heavenly bodies, is unquestionable, but 
they had various other deities also who cannot 
be explained as astral powers. The Sun (Shams, 
construed as feminine) was honoured by several 
Arabian tribes with a sanctuary and an idol. The 
name 'Abd Shams, ' servant of the Sun,’ is found in 
many paits of the country.g In the North we 
meet with the name Amrishams ('AfipLaa/aaos), ‘man 
of the Sun.’ According to Strabo, Helios was the 
chief god of Petra; but there he seems to have 
borne a different name (see below, p. 663). 

For the worship of the rising Sun we have the 
evidence of the name ‘ Abd ash-Shdriq, ‘servant of 
the Rising One,’ which, it is true, occurs only 
once. In the extreme South there was a god called 
Dharih or Dhirnh , which appears likewise to denot e 
the rising Sun. In both of these eases the Sun is 
treated as masculine, contrary to the general usage. 
Once we meet with the name ‘ Abd Muharriq ; here 
Muharriq, ' the Burner,’ may perhaps be another 
title of the Sun-god. The Muharriq who is men¬ 
tioned as the ancestor of certain royal houses 
admits of a similar explanation. 

The constellation of the Pleiades (ath-Thuraiyd), 
which was supposed to bestow rain, appears as a 
deity in the name 'Abd ath-Thuraiyd ; the name 
l A ba Najm probably refers also to the Pleiades, for 
the latter are often called simply an-Najm, ‘ the 
constellation.’ 

* For the contrary view’ see Robertson Smith, Jiel. Sent* p. 54 ff. 

t The Greek a«fi*a8ai likewise expresses primarily the notion 
of fright.; see Iliad, iv. 242, xviii. 78, ana esp. the Hymn to 
Demeier, ISO, T« <r«?/3as re iSe yAcupbe Stor. 

t See a paper by the author of the present article in ARW i. 
(1808) p. 301 ff ; and cf. tj wpbt (or trepi) to Belov evAafieta, Plut. 
Camillas, 21, Numa, 22 ; also the fiera evAa/Sci'a? xat Se'ovs of 
He 12*<. 

§ This name is more widely diffused than would appear from 
the statements of VV ellhausen. Rested, p. 10. 


The evidence for the worship of Sirius (aAh-Shi'rd) 
is not altogether above suspicion. Possibly the 
statements on the subject are mere inferences 
drawn from the Qur’fin, Sura liii. 50, where God is 
called * the Lord of Sirius ’; this may have been 
interpreted as a condemnation of the belief that 
Sirius itself is a divine power. 

Far more important, at least in historical times, 
was the cult of the planet Venus, revered as a 
great goddess under tne name of al-‘Uzza, which 
may he rendered ‘ the Most Mighty.’ The Syriac 
poet Isaac of Antioch, who lived in the first half 
of the 5th cent., bears witness to the worship of 
‘Uzza by the Arabs of that period ; in another 
passage he identifies ‘Uzza with the planet Venus. 
In the first half of the 6th cent., Mundhir, the 
Arab king of Hira, sacrificed to ‘Uzzfi, a large num¬ 
ber of captive nuns, as we learn from a contem¬ 
porary Syriac author. Procopius, also a contem¬ 
porary, tells us that this same Mundhir slaughtered 
in honour of Aphrodite (i.e. ‘Uzza, the planet 
Venus) the captive son of his Christian rival, king 
Arethas (Uarith). The Arabian cult of the planet 
Venus is mentioned likewise by Ephraim Syrus 
(who died in a.d. 373), by Jerome, Theodoret, and 
later still by Evagrius. Nilus, about A.D. 410, 
gives us an account of a wild Arab tribe who 
offered sacrifices of a singularly barbarous kind 
to the morning star, doubtless under the name of 
‘Uzza (see below). As early as the 2nd cent., or 
thereabouts, references to a priest of this goddess 
occur in two Sinaitic inscriptions, found not far 
from the district in which the scenes described by 
Nilus took place. Another Sinaitic inscription 
mentions the name ‘ Abd al-'Uzza, which at a later 
time, just before the rise of Islam, was extremely 
common among the Arabs.* The phrase * by the 
two ‘Uzzas,’ used in swearing, presumably refers 
to Venus as the morning and as the evening star. 
In the same manner we may explain the two pillars 
or obelisks, called al-Ghariydn , ‘ the two oojects 
smeared (with blood),’ which appear in connexion 
with human sacrifices offered by a king of U ira > 
the very place to which reference has been made 
above. ‘Uzza figures in the Qur’an (Sura. liii. 19) 
as one of the three great goddesses of Mecca, who 
were supposed to be daughters of Allah. That 
Muhammad himself offered sacrifices to her in his 
younger days is expressly stated by tradition. At 
Nalila, near Mecca, this goddess had a sanctuary, 
which is said to have consisted only of three trees. 
Whether the Meccans and the other inhabitants 
of central Arabia at all realized the astral char¬ 
acter of ‘Uzza is very doubtful. A deity is, in the 
eyes of its worshippers, an actual person, and does 
not necessarily represent anything else. We are 
not to suppose that the pious men who sacrificed 
to Apollo or Athene thought of inquiring what 
was the original significance of these deities as 
personifications of natural phenomena. 

The expression ‘ by tbe Lord f of the blessed («a‘t da) ‘Uzzft 
and bj the god before whose bouse (i.e. the Ka‘ba) Sarif I lies’ 
is once used by a poet as a form of oath. Hcnoc Wellhausen 
very plauoihly argues that the term as-Sa'uia ‘ the Blessed,’ 
which occurs elsewhere as the uatne of a deity ut Medina and of 
a sanctuary on the lower Euphrates, whither the Arabs made 
pilgrimages, is nothing more than an epithet of ‘Uzzft, which 
hud come to he regurded as a proper name. 

Kuthra, which probably means ‘ the Most Rich,* 
the name of an idol destroyed by order of Muham¬ 
mad, is perhaps only anotner title of ‘Uzza. We 
also rend of a man called 'Abd Kuthra, belonging 
to the tribe of Tai, in the very centre of Arabia. 
Here the absence of the definite article proves that 
the name Kuthra is ancient. 

Qozah was possibly at one time a god of storms. 

* Finally, ‘Uzzft lias been found to be a goddess of the Sabesans 
too. 

t This is probably a Muhammadan correction for * by the life.* 

j Sard is a place about 5j miles from Mecca. 
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This wo may infer from the fact that the rainbow 
is called in Arabic ‘the bow of Qozafi,’ and also 
from the use of Qozab as the name of a certain 
spot, within the sacred territory of Mecca, where 
pilgrims were accustomed to kindle a fire. This 
god had once been worshipped by the Edomites, 
as we learn from Josephus {Ant. xv. 253 [Niese], 
where the name is spelt Ko#); but among the later 
Arabs he had lost all significance, and his cult 
does not seem to have survived anywhere.* 

The Sun-god who, according to Strabo (784), was 
held in especial honour by the Nabataeans, is very 
probably to be identified with Allat, as Wellhausen 
has pointed out. We have already seen that the 
sun is properly feminine in Arabic and in most 
other Semitic languages ; hence the name Allat , 
which, so far as we can judge, means simply ‘ the 
Goddess,’is particularly suitable in this case. The 
same goddess appears in Herod, i. 131, iii. 8, as 
’AXtXdr, the older form of Allat (cf. AVilah , the 
older form of Allah). In both passages Herodotus 
identifies her with 0 vpavlrj. But from this we 
can infer no more than that she was a great celes¬ 
tial goddess ; to regard it as a definite interpreta¬ 
tion would be illegitimate. Similarly we find that 
in later times her worshippers identified her with 
Athene.t In the second passage Herodotus goes 
so far as to assert that 'AXtXdr and ’OpordXr are the 
sole deities of Arabia; the latter name, which he 
describes as the equivalent of Dionysus, unfortu¬ 
nately does not admit of any plausible explanation. 
Thus Alilat must have occupied a very prominent 
place in the religion of those Arabs to whom 
Herodotus alludes, namely, the inhabitants of the 
Sinai tic Peninsula and of the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. That ’AXtXdr is identical with Allat, a 
goddess frequently mentioned, has long been an 
acknowledged fact, References to Allat are found 
in several Nabataean inscriptions ; in one of them 
she is called ‘ the Mother of the gods.’ Moreover, 
proper names compounded with Allat appear both 
among the Nabataeans and the Palmyrenes. In 
the inscriptions of Safa her name is spelt ’LT and 
perhaps HLT, which apparently should be pro¬ 
nounced IIallat. Among the later Arabs this 
goddess was no less venerated. In the Qur’&n 
(Sara liii. 19) she is one of the three daughters of 
Allah. She is also mentioned occasionally in 
poetry. Thus one poet says : ‘ I swore to him, in 
tin; presence of the throng, "by the salt, by the fire, 
and by Allat, who is the greatest of all.’ Of the 
names compounded with Allat, which were widely 
diffused, some at least must be of considerable 
antiquity, since the first of the two component 

arts is an obsolete word.J The cult of the god- 

ess flourished, in particular, at the sanctuary of 
Ta’if, a town to the east of Mecca; the tribe of 
Thaqif, who dwelt in that district, spoke of her as 
their‘mistress.’ The tradition that she once was 
worshipped there has survived among the inhabit¬ 
ants down to the present day. 

2 . Abstract deities. —Some Arabian deities 
were originally personifications of abstract ideas, 
but they appear to have been conceived in a 
thoroughly concrete fashion. In particular, it is 
to be noticed that the Arabs, from a very early 
period, lecognized the existence of certain powers 
on which human prosperity and adversity were 
supposed to depend. It is true that most of these 
beings are mere poetical, not real, personifications. 

* The opinion of some native scholars that Qozah was ‘ a 
Satan ’ is merely a deduction drawn from the name of the rain¬ 
bow. 

t The son and co-regent of Zenohia, Wahballdt (Ova0aAAaSo«, 
Vahalathus), i.e. ‘Gift of Allat,’ also calls himself 'ABr)v6boipQ<;. 

t Among these names we must reckon Taim Allat. Taim is 
not, as has been commonly supposed, a synonym of *abd, 4 ser¬ 
vant’; perhaps it should be rendered ‘distraught,’‘frenzied,’ 
so that Taim Allat would mean ’frenzied by (or for the sake 
of) Allat.’ 


Thus, for instance, Time in the abstract was popu¬ 
larly imagined to be the cause of all earthly 
happiness and especially of all earthly misery. 
Muhammad in the Quran (Sura xlv. 23) blames 
the unbelievers for saying, ‘ It is Time that destroys 
us.’ The poets are continually alluding to the 
action of Time ( dahr, zamdn), for which they often 
substitute ‘ the days,’ or ‘ the nights.’ Time is 
represented as bringing misfortune, causing per¬ 
petual change, as biting, wearing down, shooting 
arrows that never miss the mark, hurling stones, 
and so forth.* In such cases we are often obliged 
to render ‘ time ’ by ‘ fate,’ which is not quite 
correct, since time is here conceived as the deter¬ 
mining factor, not as being itself determined by 
some other power, least of all by a conscious agent. 
But it must be admitted that the Arabs themselves 
do not always clearly distinguish the power of 
Time from that of Destiny pure and simple. Occa¬ 
sionally we come across such passages as the fol¬ 
lowing : ‘ Time has brought woe upon him, for the 
days and the (allotted) measure (qadar) have caused 
him to perish.’+ Or again : ‘ I submit not to the 
injustice of Time, and I behave as though unaware 
that the measure (allotted to me) hindered me 
from attaining aught.’ Various other expressions 
are used by the poets in speaking of the ‘ portion ’ 
allotted to them, or of the goal that is set before 
them. The notion of a personified Moipa is here 
vaguely present, but she has not yet become a 
living deity. The fatalism of the poets, as we 
might expect, is neither clearly formulated iioi 
consistently carried out. Rigid dogmas on the sub¬ 
ject of determinism and free-will were quite out of 
the question. Once w^e meet with the phrase ‘ till 
it he seen what the Apportioner shall apportion to 
thee’ (mu yamni laka. ’Imdni), which apparently 
refers to a god ; but this is an altogether excep¬ 
tional case. The word here translated ‘ apportion ’ 
originally means ‘to count,’ hence ‘to reckon’ a 
thing to some one. From this root is derived 
Maniya, * doom of death,’ * destruction,’ a favourite 
expression with the poets; the plural Mandya is 
used in the same sense. Maniya appears in poetry 
as driving man into the grave, piercing him with 
an arrow, handing to him the cup of death, lying 
in ambush for him, receiving him as a guest (when 
he is about to die), and so forth. Not unfre- 
quently the possessive suffix is added, ‘when my 
Maniya overtakes me,’ * his Maniya has come upon 
him,’ and the like. We also find, hut rarely, the 
synonymous forms Mana and Manun , the latter 
derived from the cognate root MNN. These per¬ 
sonifications, as we have seen, are merely poetical. 
But the same etymological group includes the 
ancient Mini (Is 65 u ), perhaps a Canaanite deity, 
and also the great goddess Manat, who figures in 
the Qur’fin ( Sura liii. 20), by the side of ‘Uzzfi, and 
Allat, as one of the three ‘daughters of Allah* 
revered at Mecca. Since she had been raised long 
before to the dignity of a real goddess, we may 
assume that her worshippers were no longer con¬ 
scious of her original character. Curiously enough, 
the two oldest documents which mention her, 
namely, a Nabataean and a Latin inscription ,X use 
the plural form Manawdt (spelt Manavat in Latin), 
juHt as the plural Mandya is used for Maniya. 
Among the Arabs, Manat- had a sanctuary in the 
territory of the tribe Hudhail, not very far from 
Mecca. She was especially venerated t>y the in¬ 
habitants of Yathrib (afterwards called Medina). 

* Many examples are given by W. L. Schrameier In his work, 
lTiber den Fatalismua der vorislamischen Araber, Einleitung 
(Bonn, 1881). But the list is very far from being exhaustive. 

t With this it agrees that from the word hin, 4 moment of 
time,’ 4 brief period,’ is formed t-he verb /ulna, 4 to he handed 
over to one’s time,’ ‘to be doomed to death,’ and alBo the sub¬ 
stantive hain, 4 death.’ 

t Referring to a soldier in Hungary who was of Palmyrene 
extraction (Cl L iii. 7964). 
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Moreover, a number of proper names compounded 
with Manat prove that her cult extended over a 
great part of Arabia. 

There exists in Arabic a rare word for ‘ time,’ 
namely, ‘ aud .* A poet, who belonged to the tribe 
of Bakr b. W&’il, in the North East of Arabia, 
says in describing his old age: ‘The arrows of 
‘Aud have pierced my limbs and joints.’ This 
does not differ at all from those poetical personifi¬ 
cations which have been enumerated above ; the 
same poem, it may be observed in passing, alludes 
to ‘ the changes wrought by time ’ (suruf cid-dahr). 
But an isolated verse, not unfrequently quoted, 
contains the phrase, ‘ I swear by the blood (of the 
sacrifices) that flows round ‘Aud *; here ‘Aud, 
‘time,’ ‘fate,’ appears as a real deity, with a 
regular cult, and Ibn al-Kalbl expresslv states 
that ‘Aud was an idol worshipped by the liana 
Bakr b. W&’il, the very tribe of which the afore¬ 
said poet was a member. 

Gad, equivalent in meaning to rtxv but con¬ 
strued as masculine, is the name of a deity who 
was venerated by various Semitic peoples (see Is 
65 1J ). That the Israelite tribe of Gad derived its 
name from this cult is not improbable. The form 
Gnddd , which occurs in Nabatajan inscriptions, 
might appear to have been borrowed, at a com¬ 
paratively late period, from the neighbouring 
Aranueans. But since we meet with the proper 
name ‘Abd al-Jadd in a few cases (which, it is 
true, are confined to the coast of Yemen), and since 
the noun jadd , * luck,’ remained in current use 
among the Arabs, it is more natural to regard the 
Nabata'an Gadda as an A ramaized form of the 
native Arabic word al-Gadd (al-Jadd). 

To this category belongs Sa‘d, ‘fortune’ (used 
in a good sense only). According to a certain 
verse and the statements of the commentator, Sa‘d 
was the name given to a rock not far from Jidda, 
to which divine honours were paid. Moreover, we 
meet with the name ‘Abd Sa‘a in quite a different 
part of Arabia, to the north-east. At an earlier 
period a man’s name which seems to be com¬ 
pounded with Sa‘d occurs in the inscriptions of 
Safa. 

Another deity who appears to have been desig¬ 
nated by an abstract term is Ruda, ‘good-will,’ 

‘ favour.’ The commentary on a verse in which 
the name is mentioned informs us that Ruda was 
worshipped, in the shape of an idol, by the great 
tribe of Tamim. The proper name ‘Aod Rudd is 
found among several Arabian tribes. To the nature 
of the deity in Question the name supplies no clue. 
It might even be supposed that it was originally 
a euphemistic title given to some malignant power. 
The rcmaikable fact that in the above-mentioned 
verse Rudd is construed as feminine (whereas this 
grammatical form would be normally masculine), 
naturally suggests that at that period, about the 
time of Muhammad, people still realized that 
Rudd was merely an epithet applied to a goddess 
who properly bore some other name. But against 
this hypothesis it may be urged that the name 
is of considerable antiquity, as is proved by the 
Palmyrene inscriptions, where it occurs separately 
in the form ’RSU, and in theophorous proper 
names as RSU ; the pronunciation is fixed ap¬ 
proximately by the Latin transcription Themarsa.f 
The RDU of the Saf& inscriptions seems to denote 
the same deity. 

Wadd, also pronounced Wudd or Udd, i.e. 
‘friendship,’ ‘affection,’}: was, according to the 
Qur’an (Sura lxxi. 22), a god worshipped by the 
contemporaries of Noah. But it would be a mis- 

* It is used chiefly os an adverb, meaning ‘at any time.’ 

t OIL viii. 2511, 2612. A similar form is given by Syriac 
authorities. 

1 That we should take the word as an adjective, meaning 
* friendly,’ is a less probable view. 


take to conclude that his cult was obsolete in 
Muhammad’s time, for we have sufficient evidence 
to the contrary. The poet N&bigha says once, 
‘ Wadd greet thee 1 * There was a statue of this 
god at Daraa, a great oasis in the extreme north 
of Arabia. The name ‘ Abd Wadd occurs in a 
number of wholly distinct tribes. But Wadd is 
another instance of a deity whose character re¬ 
mains altogether obscure. As we are told that 
his statue had a bow and arrows attached to it, 
we might be tempted to imagine that he was a 
kind of Eros, and this would imply a foreign 
origin. But though the root WDD means ‘to 
love,’ ‘to feel ailection’ for an object, it is never 
used in a sexual sense. * Moreover, the statue in 
question bore not only a bow and arrows, but like¬ 
wise a sword and a lance from which hung a flag; 
the god was also fully cJad, and therefore does not 
look like a copy of the Greek Eros. Finally, it 
should be remembered that there were other 
Arabian idols which had weapons suspended to 
them. 

The name Manaf, ‘ height,’ ‘ high place,’ is also 
a kind of abstract noun. That Man&f was wor¬ 
shipped as a god is proved by the testimony of a 
verse, and is confirmed by the occurrence of the 
name ‘ Abd Manaf, which was especially common 
at Mecca and among the neighbouring tribe of 
Hudhail. Furthermore, J. H. Mordtmann has 
pointed out that the word Mdva^ts, in an inscrip¬ 
tion from the yaur&n, is derived from the name 
of this god (= Ma vdtfnos ); he also makes the very 
plausible suggestion that, in an inscription set up 
in Hungary by an Oriental soldier, the sentence 
diis patriis MN * PH 01 ct Theandrio votum solvit 
is to be understood as a reference to the same 
deity.}: 

3. Deities bearing names of animals.— 
The Arabian deities who bear animal names are 
few in number, and it is naturally impossible for 
us to ascertain their true significance. That they 
were originally totems is scarcely probable, for of 
totemism no clear traces are to be found among 
the Arabs, and the hypothesis that these names 
date from a very primitive age does not rest on 
sufficient evidence.§ In the case of the Lion-god, 
whose existence is proved only by the mention of 
a man named ‘Abd al-Asad , ‘servant of the Lion,’ 
belonging to the tribe of Quraish, such a supposi¬ 
tion would be especially hazardous, since asaa is a 
comparatively modern word for ‘lion,’ not the old 
word common to the various Semitic languages.|| 

One of the gods worshipped by the contem¬ 
poraries of Noah, according to the Qur’&n (Sura 
lxxi. 23), was Nasr, ‘ the vulture.’H The Talmud 
(‘ Abodah zara, 116) and the Syriac Doctrine of 
Addai (of the 4th cent.), p. 24, mention Neshra , 
the Aramaic form of Nasr, as an Arabian god. 
These statements, taken by themselves, might be 
explained as referring to some cult practised 
among the Aramaeans in the Roman province of 

* For the idea of sexual affection the Arabic language has 
plenty of other expressions. 

t This is the reading now adopted, see C1L iii. 8608; Ephem. 
Epigr. ii. 390, No. 22. We may assume that the original 

K llwig, or at least the spelling originally intended, was 
NAPHO. Mordtmann had before him the incorrect form 
MANALP110, which rendered the identification all the more 
diliicult. 

X ZDMG xxix. 106. The god Theandrios (with some varia¬ 
tions of form) occurs repeatedly in inscriptions from the 
IJuur&n. What Oriental name lurks under this Greek disguise 
we cannot say. 

$ This point has been discussed by the author of the present 
article in the ZDMG xl. 156ff., and in his Iieitrage zur semit. 
Sprachwissemschaft (StraBsburg, 1904), p. 74. 

|| Viz. laith. 

If This is the meaning which the word always has in Arabic. 
In the North-Semitic languages the corresponding form (with 
eh ) is applied to the eagle, but, in the case of large birds of prey, 
popular usage does not sharply discriminate between the various 
species. Even in the NT (Mt 24 a8 , Lk 17 87 ) carrion vultures are 
called atroi. 
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Arabia, since elsewhere we undoubtedly meet with 
an Aramaean god Neshra, for instance, in the 
Syriac proper name Neshryabh , ' Neshr has given.’ 
But it is to he noticed that the Sabreans likewise 
had a god called Nasr. Tims the worship of the 
Vulture-god was once widely ditl'used over the 
Semitic lands; in Arabia, however, it became 
nearly obsolete. Ibn al-Kalbl was unable to find 
any personal name compounded with Nasr; never¬ 
theless it is not impossible that the Necpatos men¬ 
tioned in the ancient inscription of Memphis * was 
an Arab. 

‘Auf, in the fairly common name l Abd *Auf , 
means ‘the great bird (of prey).’ This significa¬ 
tion, it is true, does not actually occur in Arabic, 
but there are certain phrases in which a trace of 
it remains. + ‘Alphas, in particular, the sense of 
auqurium , and it may be that the name of the god 
did not refer to the bird but to the omen drawn 
from it; in this case, ‘Auf would be a synonym of 
Sa*d (see above). 

4. Deities named after places.— The god 
Dhu ’ sh - Shara , ‘pertaining to ash- Sharif ,’ seems 
to have derived his name from a place. But there 
were several places called ash-Shard, and the dif¬ 
ficulty of determining with which of them the god 
was originally connected is increased by the fact 
that his cult goes back to very early times. The 
localities which bore this name appear to have 
been moist and rich in vegetation ; such a spot, in 
the midst of a sterile country like Arabia, easily 
l>ecame a centre of worship. The inscriptions of 
the Nabatceans and of the neighbouring peoples 
not infrequently mention a deity whose name is 
spelt AoutrdpTjv in Greek ; there is a corresponding 
Semitic form, and the theophorous names *Abd 
Dhu Shard, Taint Dhu Shard (Sinaitic), Aowrdpios 
also occur. Greek authors J supply us with some 
information respecting him. The most important 
of these statements is that at Petra, the Nabataean 
capital, he was worshipped in the form of a four- 
cornered block of unhewn black stone, 4 feet in 
height and 2 in width. The blood of sacrificial 
victims was poured upon it, or in front of it; 
underneath it stood a golden pedestal, and the 
whole sanctuary blazed with gold and with votive 
offerings. According to Epiphanius, the festival 
of Dusares was celebrated at Petra and the neigh¬ 
bouring town of Elusa on the 25th of Decern tier, 
that is to say, about the time of the winter 
solstice. This we may accept as true; it indicates, 
no doubt, a connexion with Sun-worship.§ In 
the district which formed the centre of his cult, 
Dusares was identified with Dionysus; hence it is 
natural to regard him as the patron of luxuriant 
vegetation, which agrees with the fact that his 
home was at ash-Sharft. Nor does this view at all 
conflict with his character as a Sun-god. The in¬ 
terpretation which Greek authors obtain by chang¬ 
ing Aov<r6.pr)i into Qevcdpijs, and treating the latter 
form as equivalent to 0edr "Ap-qs, has, of course, no 
value. Among the later Arabs Dhu ’ sh-Shara did 
not occupy a prominent position. He was repre¬ 
sented by an idol in the territory inhabited by the 
tribe of Daus, not far from Mecca, and among 
them the proper name *Abd dhi 'sh-Shard still 
survived. 

Another god who appears to have been named 
after a place is Dhu U-Halasa or Dhu ’l-gula$a. 
He was greatly venerated at a place in the north 
of Yemen, apparently the district now called ‘Aslr. 

* This inscription dates'from the 2nd cent. B.o. : see the RA 
for Keb. 1870, p. 100ff M and Cat. g&n dss. Ant. Eg. du Musis 
de Caire (Gr. inscr.), Oxford, 1006. It is a curious coincidence 
that among the names here enumerated we find the Greek 'A tr6t. 

t ThuB the verb ‘r If a, which is derived from it, means * to 
wheel in the air/ as birds of prey are wont to do. 

\ See the excellent paper by J. U. Mordtmann in the ZDMO 

4 Cf. Wellhausen in GGN, 1906, p. 181. 


Ik* tween his sanctuary and the sanctuary at Mecca 
there existed a certain amount of rivalry. 

5 . Deities named after limbs of the 

BODY. —From a grammatical point of view, the 
gods Dhu ’1-kaffain, ‘ He who has two hands,’ and 
Dhu ’r-rijl, ‘ He who has a foot,’ must be classed 
with the two foregoing ones. Perhaps these names 
may have been originally applied to sacred stones 
or fetishes, which by means of rude carving were 
made to bear a partial resemblance to the human 
form. 

6 . Ancestral and tribal deities.— Some¬ 
times Arabian deities are designated by titles 
fashioned after thernanner of ‘ the God of A braham,’ 
‘the God of Nahor’ (Gn 31 63 ). Thus among the 
Nabataeans we meet with ‘ the god of llab’el,’ ‘ the 
god of Qa$iu,’ and the phrase 0e<p MaXeixiflou occurs 
in an inscription which mentions also a man named 
M ctkdxaOos (Mallkat), not to quote other instances. 
Similarly, Muhalliil b. Kabi'a swears by ‘ the god 
of Kabi‘a ’; perhaps Kabi'a here refers not to the 
father of Munalhii, but to the great group of tribes 
called Kabi'a, to which he belonged. This would 
be after the analogy of the formula ‘ by the god of 
the Quraish,’ which occurs elsewhere. 

Here we may mention a god who bore the curious 
title Shai‘ al-qaum (apparently ‘ the Companion of 
the people’), as we learn from a Palmyrene and a 
Nabataean inscription. In the former he is called 
‘ the kind god who rewards (or, who is grateful), 
and who drinks no wine,’ i.e. to whom no libations 
of wine are offered. In the Safa inscriptions he 
appears as Sh'IiQM, which should probably be 
read She* haqom. 

7 . Other deities of the time of Noah.— 
The god Yaghuth, whose name evidently means 
‘ Helper,’ was, according to the Qur’an ( Sura lxxi. 
23), another of the deities worshipped in the time 
of Noah. Unless we are willing to adopt the very 
hazardous conjecture of Robertson Smith, who 
identifies Yaghuth with Y6‘ush,* an ancestor of 
the Edomites mentioned more than once in Gn 36 
and elsewhere in the OT, we find no trace of this 
god in early times, for his namesake TryoCflos, a 
man who figures in the above-mentioned inscription 
of Memphis, cannot be cited as a proof. But at a 
later period we hear of a god YagnQth, whose idol 
was an object of contention among the tribes of 
northern Yemen, and the name ‘A bd Yaghuth occurs 
in various parts of Arabia, even in the tribe of 
Taghlib on the north-eastern frontier. 

The name of the god Ya'uq, who is mentioned 
in the Qur’an together with Yaghdth, probably 
means ‘ the Preserver ’; his cult seemB to have been 
confined to Yemen. Suwa*, who is also included 
among the gods worshipped by Noah’s contempo¬ 
raries ( Sura lxxi. 2l>), was apparently of no great 
importance. He had a sanctuary at a place in the 
territory of the Hudhail, but none, so far as we 
know, elsewhere. The meaning of his name is 
altogether obscure. Neither Suwft* nor Ya‘uq 
seems to occur in theophorous proper names. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that the transferring 
of all these Arabian deities to the age of Noah 
was a fantastic anachronism due to Muhammad 
himself. 

8. IIUBAL. —Hubal was worshipped at Mecca; 
his idol stood in the Ka'ba, and he appears to have 
been, in reality, the god of that sanctuary. It is 
therefore particularly unfortunate that we have so 
little information respecting him. Wellhausen has 
plausibly suggested that Hubal is no other than 
Allah , ‘the god* of the Meccans. It would be 
unsafe to trust the descriptions of the idol in 
question which are given by writers of a later 

* The correct pronunciation is, perhaps, Yd'ish or YA'is (with 
tin) ; we may assume that originally the name was always spelt 
Y‘8h, without any vowel-letter alter the *. 
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period; there is reason, however, to believe thal 
the go(1 had a human form. We may likewise 
accept as historical the statement that near him 
were kept divining-arrows, used for the purpose of 
ascertaining his will or forecasting future events. 
It is related that the idol was brought by ‘Amr b. 
Luhai from Ma’&b (Moab), a tradition which may 
contain some element of truth, for we have inde¬ 
pendent evidence indicating that this god was 
known in the North. He seems to be mentioned 
in a Nabataean inscription at Bejr; and the tribe 
of Kalb, who dwelt in the Syrian Desert, used 
Hubal as the name of a person or clan ; the same 
tribe, it may be noticed in passing, used in like 
manner the names of Is&f and Na’ila, two other 
deities peculiar to Mecca. Moreover, ‘Amr b. 
Luhai is the representative of the guzfi/a, a tribe 
who, according to tradition, occupied the sacred 
territory of Mecca before it passed into the hands 
of the Quraish. The assertion that ‘Amr intro¬ 
duced the worship of idols into Mecca for the first 
time is, of course, utterly incredible. But the 
hypothesis that Hubal was a late importation from 
a foreign country is further supported by the fact 
that we hear nothing of him in other parts of 
Arabia, and that even at Mecca persona) names 
compounded with Hubal were unknown. When 
the Meccans had gained a victory over the Prophet 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Medina, tlicir 
leader shouted, ‘ Hurrah for Hubal 1 ’ Thus they 
regarded him as the natural enemy of the God 
preached by Muhammad. 

9. ‘ Lord' AND ‘GOD .’— Here we may notice 
certain deities whose titles in themselves seem to 
designate them as occupying a position of supreme 
importance in the eyes of their worshippers. Among 
these is al-Malik, ‘ the King,’ a name which corre¬ 
sponds to the North-Senntic Maltk (not to mention 
other forms) * as applied to a god ; in Arabia, 
however, al-Malik is represented only by the rare 
personal name ‘Abel al-Malik. + 

The divine title Ba*l or Ba‘al, ‘the Lord,’ which 
was very common among the Northern Semites, 
survived among the Arabs of the Sinai Peninsula 
in the form al-lSaHu, which occurs in their inscrip¬ 
tions together with the proper names ‘Abd al-Ba‘ti, 
Aus al-lia'li ‘gift of the Lord,’ and Garrn al-Ba'li , 
probably ‘ act of the Lord.’ A trace of the worship 
of this god may be found in Sharaf al-Ba% the 
name of a place which lay somewhere on the route 
between Medina and Syria. The Arabs of later 
times were not aware that any such deity had 
existed, but certain phrases in their language clearly 
prove that he had once been known. Thus the 
term ‘ soil of Ba‘l ,’ or simply ‘ Ba'l,’ is applied to 
land which does not require rain or artificial irri¬ 
gation, but has an underground water supply, and 
therefore yields fruit of the best quality, t In this 
case the god seems to be regarded as the lord of 
the cultivated land. That here the word Ba'l 
really refers to him is shown by the synonymous, 
or nearly synonymous, expression 'aththari, derived 
from ‘ Aththar , a deity whose name had likewise 
sunk into oblivion among the Arabs of that period, 
whereas it appears in all tne older Semitic languages 
with theuBual variations of form (‘ Ashtart , ‘ Athtar, 
and so forth). Again, the verb ba'ila and ether 
derivatives of Ba'l mean ‘ to be bewildered,’ properly 
‘to be seized by the god Ba‘l.* 

Among the Northern Arabs of early times, par¬ 
ticularly in the region of Safa, the s word El, ‘ God,’ 
was still very commonly used as a separate name 

* AmldJc, the plural of majesty, formed from this noun, is 
used in Ethiopic as the ordinary word for 4 Qod.' 

t In the days of Isl&m, al-Malik became one of the epithets 
of All&h, and hence the name ‘Abd, al-Malik re-appears among 
Muhammadans. 

X This applies primarily to the date-palm, which requires 
much moisture at its root but none above. 


of the Deity. It is true that it does not actually 
occur except in compound proper names of persons, 
OudS8r)Xot, Wahb El, and many others. Some of 
these, such as Wahbil , ‘giftof £l,’ ‘ AbdU , ‘servant 
of El,’ appear also among the Arabs of a later age, 
but at least in certain cases they must have been 
borrowed from the Sabman language,* while in 
other cases they are restricted to the extreme north 
of Arabia. It may be added that the divine name 
I-yal, which occurs once in an ancient verse, is 
possibly a plural of majesty formed from El; Utodl 
is a variation of the same name. 

Allah, in the Safa inscriptions Hallah, ‘ the god,’ 
enters into the composition of numerous personal 
names among the Nabatfeans and other Northern 
Arabs of an early period, e.g. Zaid A llahi, ‘ increase 
of God ’ (that is, increase of the family through the 
son given by God), l Abd Alldhi, and so forth. In 
the Nabataean inscriptions Allah does not seem to 
occur separately as the name of a god, but in the 
inscriptions of Safa the separate use is found. 
Among the heathen Arabs of later times Allah is 
extremely common, both by itself and in theo- 
phorous names. Wellhausen cites a large number 
of passages in which pre-Islftmic Arabs mention 
Allah as a great deity ; and even if we strike out 
some passages (for instance, on the ground that 
the text has been altered by Muhammadan scribes), 
so many still remain over, and bo many more which 
are quite above suspicion can without difficulty be 
found, that the fact is clearly established. More¬ 
over, All&h forms an integral part of various idio¬ 
matic phrases which were in constant use among 
the heathen Arabs. Of special importance is the 
testimony of the Qur’an, which proves, beyond all 
doubt, that the heathen themselves regarded All&h 
as the Supreme Being. Thus, men turn to All&h 
when they are in distress ( Sura x. 23, xxix. 65, 
xxxi. 31). Solemn oaths are sworn in his name 
vi. 109, xvi. 40, xxxv. 40). lie is recognized by 
mankind as the Creator and the Giver of rain 
xxix. 61 ff.). Their crime consists only in the fact 
that they worship other gods beside him ; the three 
goddesses, Man&t, Allat, and ‘Uzz& are believed 
to be his daughters (xvi. 59ff.). 

In the Nabataean inscriptions we repeatedly find 
the name of a deity accompanied by the title Alaha , 
‘the god.’ Hence Wellhausen argues that the 
Arabs of a later age may also have applied the 
epithet Allah , ‘ the god,’ to a number of different 
deities, and that in this manner All&h, from being 
i mere appendage to the name of a great god, 
may gradually have become the proper name of 
the Supreme God. In any case it is an extremely 
Important fact that Muhammad did not find it 
necessary to introduce an altogether novel deity, 
but contented himself with ridding the heathen 
Allah of his ‘ companions,’ subjecting him to a kind 
of dogmatic purification, and defining him in a 
somewhat clearer manner. Had he not been accus¬ 
tomed from his youth to the idea of All&h as the 
Supreme God, in particular of Mecca, it may well 
be doubted whether he would ever have come for¬ 
ward as the preacher of Monotheism. 

II. THE NATURE OF THE GODS. 

As to the manner in which the Arabs conceived 
of their gods, the theophorous proper names give 
us some information, though it does not go very far. 
We have, of course, to remember not only that the 
ersons who coined these names naturally wished to 
e on the best possible terms with the deities in ques¬ 
tion, and to approach them in the most conciliatory 
fashion, but also that later generations, who made 
use of ancient names, did not pay much attention 
* Names commonly used in dynasties, or distinguished families, 
who originally came from districts where Bataan or some other 
peculiar dialect of southern Arabic waB spoken, naturally had a 
tendency to spread among the Arabs in general. 
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to the original meaning; * hence it may be con¬ 
cluded that, when Muhammad first proclaimed his 
mission, popular ideas as to the relation between 
gods and men had already begun to grow dim. It 
is also to be noticed that, in consequence of the 
abbreviations which names of persons are liable to 
undergo in daily life, compound proper names were 
often deprived of their divine element; thus Aus 
Manat , ‘gift of Manat’; Zaid All&t, ‘increase 
(bestowed) by Allat’; ‘ Abd Allah, ‘ servant of God,’ 
becameAw.v,‘ gift’; Zaid, 1 increase’; MM, ‘servant,’ 
respectively. In tlieophorous proper names the 
deity sometimes appears as a lord, while the human 
individual is his servant, his handmaid, his obedi¬ 
ent subject (tau‘) ; sometimes, again, the deity is 
described as gracious, while the human individual 
is his gift, his reward, his act of favour, the aid 
which he supplies, his prottgt who seeks refuge 
with him, etc. At other times the deity is repre¬ 
sented as increasing the family, as sending a good 
omen and good fortune. The human individual is 
also said to be the * man ’ of the deity, his * com¬ 
panion,’ and so forth. Some of these compounds 
are of doubtful meaning. With the exception of a 
very small number of uncertain cases found in in¬ 
scriptions, there are absolutely no names which 
designate a human being as the kinsman or descend¬ 
ant of a deity, like those which we find among the 
Hebrews ana other Semites, t 

III. THE CULT. 

i. Idols, altars, and sacrifices.— It has 
already been remarked that the scantiness of our 
knowledge respecting the Arabian gods is largely 
due to the fact that our information dates, for the 
most part, from the close of the heathen period, 
that is to say, from a time when the Arabs them¬ 
selves had no very clear ideas on this subject. The 
traditional cult was duly practised; but mythology, 
not to mention religious dogma, could scarcely be 
said to exist. Even as to the fundamental ques¬ 
tion of the relation in which the Deity stood to the 
sacred stones, idols, and other objects of worship, no 
definite belief seems to have prevailed. If the 
heathen Arabs reflected about such matters at all, 
they probably imagined that the block of stone 
which served as a fetish (after the primeval Semitic 
fashion so clearly portrayed in the OT) was per¬ 
vaded by a divine power, and, in its turn, exer¬ 
cised a divine influence. We have already had 
occasion to mention the black stone of Dusares at 
Petra; to this, it would appear, Clement of Alex¬ 
andria alludes when he says that ‘the Arabs 
worship stone ’ ( Protr . iv. § 46). The veneration of 
the black stone in the wall of the Ka‘ba has been 
adopted even by Isl&m ; and, as Snouck Hurgronie 
has shown,t there exist in Mecca and the immedi¬ 
ate neighbourhood various other sacred stones, 
which were originally fetishes, but have acquired a 
superficially Muhammadan character by being 
brought into connexion with certain holy persons. 
Stones of this kind served at the same time as 
altars ; the blood of the victims was poured over 
them or smeared upon them,§ an act whereby the 
worshipper entered into communion with the god 
to whom the drink-ottering of blood was presented. 
Upright blocks or slabs of stone (<rn)\cu) formed an 
essential part of the cult; the Arabic equivalent of 
is Mcsub (pi. ansab ), also manfib (Heb. 

* These remarks, and many of those which follow, apply to 
other peoples also, both Semitic and non-Semitic. 

f On all these questions see the art. ‘Names* in EBi, p. 
3271 ft. (hv the author of the present article); and Llttmann, 
Oriental Inscriptions, p. 121 IT. 

J Mekka , i. (Hague, 1H88) p. 21. 

$ Very similar rites exist among other nations, t.g. in Bengal 
—see the JHAS of Bengal for 1903, Anthropol. Series, p. 82 ff. 
For blood ritual in Syria and Arabia, from heathen times to the 
present day, see Curtiss, Prim. Stm. Rel. To-day (Ijondon, 
1902). Cf. also Musil, Arabia Petrosa , iii. (Vienna, 1908); and 
Tauzzen, Continues des Araoes au pays du Moab (Paris, 1908). 


massebah). As early as the time of Herodotus, our 
oldest authority, the Arabs were accustomed to 
establish a blood-brotherhood by smearing sacred 
stones with their own blood, wliile they invoked 
the god and the goddess (iii. 8). Examples of a 
similar use of blood, in the solemn ratification of a 
treaty or in the swearing of an oath, occur at a 
much later period.* The blood is licked, or the 
hands are dipped in it; sometimes water or a per¬ 
fumed liquid is employed as a substitute. + 

A detailed account of a kind of sacrifice, performed about A.n. 
410, in given by Nilus (Migne, lxxi. 612 flf.). The wild ‘ Saracens ’ 
of Arabia Potrraa, ha tells us, had no image of a god, but onh an 
altar rudely built of stones,! on which they sacrificed, in great 
haste, a human being or a white camel to the morning-star ( t.e. 
Venus, or ‘Uzza ; see above, p. 660) before sunrise, evidently in 
order that the star might be visibly present during the whole cere¬ 
mony. Thrice they marched round the sacred spot, chanting a 
hymn; then the chieftain, or an aged priest, struck the first 
blow at the victim, and drank some of the blood, whereupon the 
crowd, rushing forward, devoured the animal, raw and only 
half-fiayed, together with the bones and entrails, before the sun 
appeared } One of the most peculiar features in this descrip¬ 
tion is the drinking of the blood ; in other oases, the Arabs, like 
the ancient Hebrews, allowed the blood of the victim to flow 
away, giving back the element of life to the deity, or else they 
applied it directly to the idol. 

As is stated above, the Arabs of Petraea sacri¬ 
ficed not only animals, but also human beings ; the 
son of Nilus was on the point of being slaughtered 
in honour of the inoming-star, and escaped by a 
mere accident. Testimony of a somewhat earlier 
date is supplied by Porphyry, who tells us (de 
Abstin. ii. 56) that ‘the people of Duma,)! in 
Arabia,’ annually sacrificed a boy and buried him 
under the altar, which served also as an idol 
(£<ia» >ov ); here we have another instance of the same 
object being used for both purposes. The vast 
human sacrifices offered, at a later period, by king 
Mundhir of Uira to the planet Venus, the goddess 
to whom Nilus also refers, have already been men¬ 
tioned. H But in Arabia proper we have no clear 
trace of human sacrifice.** Possibly among the 
Arabs of the extreme North, the continuance,[or it 
may be the revival, of the ghastly ancient rite was 
due to the influence of the neighbouring peoples, 
whose religion had remained barbarous in spite of 
their advanced material civilization. 

At the period to which our principal authorities 
relate, the Arabs sacrificed camels, sheep, goats , 
and apparently less often kine.fi We frequently 

* Count Landberg, La Langu* arabe et set dialecUs (Leyden, 
1906), p. 74, mentions a remarkable specimen of blood-ritual 
which is still practised in a certain district of South Arabia at 
the conclusion of a contract of service. 

t The anointing of fetishes, as we find it in On 28i», and as it 
appears elsewhere, both among the Northern Semites and other 
peoples, is likewise to be considered a secondary form of 
homage. 

J Similarly, at an earlier period, the altar in the sacred palm- 
grove, probably near the southern extremity of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, was Ik <rr«peov kidov, according to Agatharchides, 
cited by Diodorus, Iii. 42. 

$ In like manner the ‘Ais&wa, a Muhammadan confraternity 
existing at the present day in the district of Tlemsen, Algeria, 
perform a religious rite in the course of which they devour a he- 
goat raw, with the skin and hair—see DoutW, Let Aissdoua A 
Tlemcen (Chilons-sur-Marne, 1900), p. 18. This must be a piece 
of primitive African savagery; it was certainly not imported 
from Arabia. But there is reason to believe that similar tlungB 
took place in the paroxysms of excitement which accompanied 
the Dionyslac cult. The Bacehce of Euripides contains no very 
precise evidence on the subject. 

I Probably not the oasis Dumat al-jandal, where Wadd was 
worshipped (see above, p. 662), but Dama in the Haur&n, which 
was included in the province of Arabia. 

These sacrifices may be compared with the savage custom 
of ‘devoting’ vanquished enemies, which was in vogue among 
the ancient Hebrews (see, for instance, Nu 21», Dt 2 K Jos 2h», 
1 S 168). 

** The word'Aadi , 1 conducted,* cannot be cited as an argument. 
When applied to a single individual, it denotes a prisoner, a 
person who is under the protection of another, or a bride who is 
Drought to her husband. When applied to sacrificial victims, it 
is always a collective, the singular being then hadiya. Thus it 
would not be correct to say that a prisoner is called a ' victim.’ 

ft The most usual words for animals offered in sacrifice are ‘itr 
and ‘atira ; hence we may conclude that the Heb. ha‘tir, • to 
entreat,’ tu'tar, * to be moved by entreaty,’ originally referred to 
sacrifice, accompanied by prayer, and to the effect which it pro¬ 
duces on the deity. 
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read of the blood of the victims being applied to 
the sacred stont* or pillar. The number of the 
animals slaughtered must sometimes have been 
very hu ge, since the poets hyperbolieally compare 
warriors slain in battle to a multitude of saerilicial 
victims. Offerings of other kinds are rarely men¬ 
tioned. On one occasion we hear of a milk-offering, 
presented to the god Wadd (see above, p. 602), and 
another passage refers to an oblation consisting of 
barley and wheat over which milk was poured. 
Most of the Arabs being very poor, these less pre¬ 
tentious kinds of oflering may perhaps in ordinary 
life have played a larger part than we should at 
first be inclined to suppose. But the words nusuk, 
mandsik, ‘outpouring,’ which are applied to reli¬ 
gious ceremonies in general, and have become part 
of the terminology of Islam, certainly do not refer, 
in the first instance, to drink-offerings of this sort 
(as is the case with the Hebrew nesekh ), but to the 
outpouring of blood. The flesh of the sacrifice was 
usually eaten by the worship]>ers, the god content¬ 
ing himself with the blood. Sometimes, however, 
sacrifices were left to be devoured by vultures ; 
hence a certain idol which stood in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Ka‘ba was called muVim at-fair, ‘the 
feeder of the birds (of prey).’ In this case the god 
was probably imagined to be—through human in¬ 
strumentality, it is true — an example of those 
virtues wliicii the Arabs place above all others, 
namely, hospitality and munificence. But origin¬ 
ally every sacrifice, properly so called, was regarded 
as food consumed by the god, or at least as a means 
of gratifying his sensations.* Thus the saerilicial 
meal brought the worshipper into close connexion 
with the I)eity. 

The Arabs, like the Hebrews, were in the habit 
of sacrificing the firstlings of their Jlocks and herds. 
But liow far the custom extended it is impossible 
to say.f Soon after the birth of an infant, his head 
was shaven, and a sheep was sacrificed on his be¬ 
half ; perhaps this was originally a ransom, offered 
as a substitute for the sacrifice of the child. 

We may here mention a totally different kind of 
offering, namely, the practice of setting an animal 
at liberty , either in fulfilment of a vow- or as an 
expression of gratitude to the deity for the increase 
of the flock; thenceforth the animal in question 
was not to be used for any purpose, except perhaps 
by needy travellers who might ne allowed to milk 
it. Of these consecrated animals there were vari¬ 
ous sorts, each denoted by a distinct term. But as 
to the precise meaning of the terms, no trustworthy 
information was possessed by later scholars, since 
the Qur’&n had aDolished these customs, together 
with the religion of which they formed a part. It 
is probable that the animals to which we have re¬ 
ferred pastured in districts sacred to the deity, and 
generally were held inviolable. 

The practice of marching round the sanctuary 
on the occasion of a sacrifice, as the Saracens de¬ 
scribed by Nilus w r ere wont to do, prevailed in 
many parts of Arabia. Sometimes, at least in 
Mecca, this marching took place also when no 
sacrifice was being offered. It would seem that 
among the Arabs of later times the solemn shout 
(tahlU) corresponded, in some measure, to the 
‘hymn’ of the early Saracens. We may be sure 
that what the Qur’fin contemptuously calls ‘ whist- 

* Hence, wherever human sacrifices are offered—and this can 
be proved to have been the case among almost all peoples—we 
may assume that in the very earliest times cannibalism also 
existed. The idea that sacrifices are consumed by the gods 
appears, for instance, in Dt 32»*, but it is entirely rejected in 
Ps 6<)S> 13. 

t The remarkable, but well attested, statement that the Arabs 
considered it unlucky if the firstborn of a woman was a boy, 
ma.i perhaps be explained as a survival from a time when they, 
like the Hebrews, offered to the deity their own firstborn, as 
well as the firstborn of animals. That the father should ha vs 
been special!} unwilling to sacrifice a boy is natural. 


ling and clapping ’ ( Sura viii. 35) was not confined 
to the Meccan sanctuary.* The act of standing 
( ‘ukuf) in a devout posture beiore the sacred stone 
or image likewise formed an essential part of the 
ritual. 

In addition to these traditional forms, there were 
other means of influencing the gods, namely, 
extemporized prayers, requests for special favours, 
benedictions, and, above all, imprecations. The 
died of an imprecation was heightened by its being 
uttered in a sacred month and at a sacred spot, for 
instance, in tin* month ol Dhu ’1-qa‘da at ‘Oka^. 

We have alieady seen that the gods were repre¬ 
sented not only by rude blocks of stone, but also 
by statues executed with more or less skill. The 
most usual word for a divine statue, whether of 
stone or wood, is $anani , derived from the Aramaic 
$• elrm, and pci Imps introduced into Arabia together 
with the object itself. The other word, wathan, is 
certainly indigenous, and seems primarily to mean 
nothing more than ‘ stone.’ + 

Examples of tree-worship are likewise to be found 
among the Arabs. The tree known as Dhat 
Anwuf, ‘ that on which things are hung,’ received 
divine honours; weapons and other objects were 
suspended from it. We also hear of a sacred palm- 
tree which was decked with apparel. At Mali la, as 
has been mentioned above (p. 660), the goddess 
‘Uzzft is said to have been worshipped in the form 
of three trees. We may assume that the deity was 
supposed to stand in the same relation to the tree 
as to the fetishes of stone. The garments, rags, 
and other things which were placed upon it are to 
be regarded as a substitute for sacrifice .Z 

The kindling of a jire in honour of a god was 
quite exceptional among the Arabs. It took place 
in connexion with the great festival of the pilgrim¬ 
age, at the spot called Qozab ; moreover, tne term 
as-Sa‘ir, which occurs in an ancient verse of poetry 
referring to some particular cult, may not impro¬ 
bably be explained as meaning ‘fire,’ ‘blaze, in 
accordance with the ordinary use of the word, 
rather than as the name of a god, although the 
latter interpretation might seem, at first sight, to 
suit the context. 

2. Places of WORSHIP. —Temples, properly so 
called, were certainly very rare, unless we include 
buildings in the Grceco-Koman style erected by the 
Arabs of the extreme North. The primitive sim- 



by no means to be imagined as imposing edifices. 
Tlie three temples which stood, according to 
Agatharchides (Diod. iii. 45), on a hill near the 
Arabian seacoast, may have been somewhat hand¬ 
somer specimens of architecture, but it would seem 
that they were built by a foreign prince, probably 
a Sabtean. Yet in spite of their numble appear¬ 
ance, the houses of the gods were regarded with 
extreme veneration, as is shown by the proper 
names ‘Abd ad-dar, ‘ servant of the (holy) dwelling ’ 
(the ancestor of the family who were actually m 
charge of the temple at Mecca); ‘Abd al-bait, ‘ ser¬ 
vant of the (holy) house’; and ‘ Abdal-Ka'ba , ‘ ser¬ 
vant of the Ka‘oa.’§ The word masjid , ‘mosque,’ 
‘ temple,’ which has become part of the termin¬ 
ology of Islam, was originally derived from the 

* Robertson Smith very justly remarks (Rel. Sem* p. 840, 
note 2 ): ‘ The festal song of praise (SVn, tahlil ) properly goes 
with the dance round the altar (Ps 268 ff ), for in primitive times 
song and dance are inseparable.’ 

t As to the distinction in meaning between these two expres¬ 
sions the native authorities supply no trustworthy information. 

t Sacred trees, to which rags are attached, exist in Arabia at 
the present day, and still more frequently in Syria. They are 
found In other countries also, but the rites connected with them 
present manv difficulties of interoretation. On tree-worship in 
general see Frazer, Golden Bough 2, i. 166 ff. 

§ Among the Syrians we find the name ‘Ebedh haikld 1 servant 
of the temple.’ 
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Aramaic, as is shown by the occurrence of 
masgvdha, ‘place of worship,’ in the Nabataean 
inscriptions. The sanctuary in which an idol stood 
was usually not enclosed with walls, but marked 
oil' by means of boundary-stones, after the fashion 
described by Nil us. 

3. Pjujss’TS .—That all the details of the cult 
could not be mastered without special training is 
sufhciently obvious. In connexion with several of 
the sanctuaries and idols we read of ministrants, 
who bore the title of sadm (pi. sadana ); this term 
originally meant ‘ one who holds the curtain,’ that 
is, one who admits to the shrine. But it is im¬ 
probable that in the times with which we are 
mainly concerned there were men who had no 
other function than that of priest. At an earlier 
period, it is true, such persons existed. We learn 
from Agatharchides (Diod. iii. 42 ; Strabo, 776) that 
a man and a woman acted as priests, during their 
whole lifetime, in the sacred palm-grove, ami wore 
the costume of primitive ages, consisting entirely 
of skins. In the Sinaitic inscriptions several indi¬ 
viduals are expressly designated as * priests,’ which 
implies that they occupied posts of some dignity. 
This conclusion is supported by the fact that some 
of the persons in question appear from the inscrip¬ 
tions to have belonged to the same family.* 
Furthermore, Ibn al-Kalbi, in his account of the 
various gods, sometimes mentions the name of the 
priestly family by whom this or that god was 
served, and in the case of the Ka‘ba we possess a 
considerable amount of detailed information as to 
the division ol the several departments of the cult 
among a number of families closely related to one 
another. Wellhausen points out that in some 
cases the ministrants of a sanctuary belonged to a 
tribe other than that which owned the surrounding 
country. Usually this is to be explained by the 
supposition that the priestly family remained 
attached to the spot after their fellow-tribesmen 
had emigrated or been driven out. Occasionally it 
may have happened that a strange clan acquired 
control of a sanctuary by force or fraud ; that this 
was the case at Mecca itself is not impossible. + In 
the inscriptions the word for ‘priest’ is kdhin , 
which seems to have been borrowed from the Ara¬ 
maic ; these persons, it is evident, were priests in 
the full sense of the term, as appears from the fact 
that one of them is called a * kdhin of ‘Uzza.’ 

IV. MECCA. 

Tbs, *Omra and tub IjAJj.—The Ka‘ba at 
Mecca was an unpretending edifice, erected, in the 
second half of the 6th cent, after Christ, on the 
site of an older sanctuary which had been destroyed 
by lire. The new building was constructed by a 
native of the Roman Empire, partly out of timber 
obtained from a stranded ship, wood suitable for 
architectural purposes being a rare article in most 
parts of Arabia. To the heathen Arabs the Ka‘ba 
was an important centre of worship, and it after- 
waids acquired, through Muhammad and Isl&m, a 
worlti-wiae fame, surpassing even that of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre or of St. Peter’s 
at Rome. At what period a Ka‘ba, that is, a 
durable building with rectangular walls, £ was set 

* A man named 'A mini calls himself ‘ a priest of ‘ (Jzzd' (Euting, 
650), and a certain Uariahu, son of \Am6u, ie also a priest 
(Euting, 240). A second IJanshu is likewise bo described 
(Euting, 848). In another inscription, which is unfortunately 
not quite clear, we And an allusion to a priestess ; and the name 
'Am6u appears again (Euting, 228). Although these names 
occur elsewhere, the fact that they are both contained in the 
only inscriptions which refer to priests plainly indicates some 
relationship between the persons m question. 

t The native tradition itself supplies tolerably clear evidence 
that Qusai, the ancestor of those families who had charge of the 
Ka'ba and the pilgrims, belonged to the tribe of ‘Odhra, whoee 
territory lay far to the north of Mecca. 

t The word Ka'ba occurs thus, as an appellative, in tne 
Mvjaddaliyat, xxv. 72. 'The castle of Bindad with the Ka'bes' 


up for the first time in that altogether sterile 
valley, we have absolutely no means of determin¬ 
ing. It has been plausibly conjectured that the 
selection of the spot was due to the existence of 
the well called Zamzam, which has a tolerably 
abundant supply of water, and might naturally 
be regarded as a gift of the gods by the caravans 
which passed to and fro between Yemen and Syria, 
though the water of Zamzam, it must be admitted, 
is ol an inferior quality, iudged even by Arabian 
standards, and as compared with some other springs 
which are to be found no great way off. But, how¬ 
ever this may be, the primitive structure in ques¬ 
tion, which was little more than a box containing, 
it is true, a repository for treasures, first appears in 
history as a sanctuary in the hands of the Quraish, 
surrounded by a stretch of sacred territory ( karam ), 
and visited by strangers who performed a pilgrim¬ 
age (‘ omra ) to the place. The traditions which 
relate to the early history of Mecca are extremely 
untrustworthy, and many of them have been per¬ 
verted in the interest of various parties ; but there 
is no reason to doubt the statement that this terri¬ 
tory, unattractive os it iB in itself, had once, if not 
of tenor, been overrun and seized by violence.* 
The ceremony of marching round the Ka'ba, and 
the accompanying rites, such as the procession 
between tne two great stones, called Safft and 
Marwa, which stood in the immediate vicinity, 
were rigidly fixed. The greater part of this ritual 
was incorporated into Islam by Muhammad, who 
from the first recognized the Iva'ba as the temple 
of Allah (Sura cvi. 3); only a few modifications 
were introduced, but there is reason to suspect 
that the changes made by the Prophet chiefly 
aileeted those very details which, if they were 
known to us, would have supplied the surest clue 
to the original meaning of the whole. In particu¬ 
lar, he abolished all the idols + after the capture of 
his native city, whereas he retained a sample of 
the most primitive fetishism, the Black Stone, con¬ 
necting it, as he connected the Ka‘ba itself, with 
Abraham. According to one tradition, which has 
all the appearance of trustworthiness, the Prophet 
forbade ms followers to march round the sacred 
spot naked; the practice in question must therefore 
have existed previously. Tne idea seems to have 
been that those who took part in the festival ought 
not to appear before the Deity in their ordinary 
garb; hence, if any one had not the means of 
borrowing a suit of clothes at Mecca, he was 
obliged to perform the ceremony in a state of 
nudity. The custom of worshipping at a shrine in 
garments lent by the priest occurs also elsewhere 
in Arabia. In one case, we are told, a Bedawl, 
who belonged to the neighbouring tribe of Hudhail, 
marched round the Ka'ba with his buttocks un¬ 
covered, apparently imagining that this was a 

(Ibn Bithdm, 67. S, and elsewhere), was doubtless a group of 
buildings, or at least a structure composed of separate parts. 
The theory that there was ever a sacred tent In the valley of 
Mecca is sufficiently refuted by the consideration that dwellers 
in tents, t.e. nomads, could never have found pasture there. 
Robertson Smith’s statement that 'almost every holy place at 
the time of Muhammad was a little centre of settled agricul¬ 
tural life' (R«l. SemJ p. 118), is wholly inapplicable to Mecca. 

* Compare the account by Agatharchides (Diod. iii. 48; Strabo, 
777) describing the subjugation of the tribe which was in 
possession of the sacred palm-grove by another tribe. 

t It is expressly stated that traces of the paintings which had 
been effaced were still visibls on the inner walls of the Ka'ba 
when the building was wrecked in the days of Ibn Zubair 
(a.d. 683). We have no reason to doubt this assertion, though 
it is naturally impossible for us to say what objects were there 
represented—a matter about which scarcely any information 
could be obtained at the period in question. But it seems by 
no means improbable that the tradition according to which the 
Ka'ba contained portraits of Jesus and the Virgin Mary Is 
actually correct, for it might easily have occurred to the 
artist (whose name is said to nave been Baqum, i.e. presumably 
Pachomios, showing that he was an Egyptian Ohristaan) to 
paint such figures in a temple owned by ignorant and Inoffen¬ 
sive heathens 
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peculiarly effective means of appealing to the god. 
It is said that the Meccans and certain tribes 
known as Jjums, who were nearly akin to them, 
used to wear sandals when they went through the 
ceremony—a rule which may be explained by the 
supposition that they regarded the place as their 
home; members of other tribes, on the contrary, 
always entered the sacred precincts barefoot. 

Well hausen has had the merit of discovering 
and carefully pointing out that the solemn pro¬ 
cession from the hill called ‘Arafat to the valley 
of Min&, the real pilgrimage {Jyijj) tear ttoxfy, 
originally had nothing whatever to do with Mecca 
and the Ka‘ba. # It is true that the route followed 
by the procession lay, for the most part, within 
the limits of the haram, which was generally 
acknowledged to be the sacred territory of the 
Meccans; but the fact that the opening ceremonies, 
the halt on the hill of ‘Arafat + and the kindling of 
lights on the hill of Ilal, took place outside the 
haram —for which reason the Meccans and the 
yunis as a whole had no share in them—is quite 
sufficient to prove that the festival was not really 
connected with the city. Moreover, it should be 
observed that even at the present day, in spite of 
the changes introduced by the Prophet, who en¬ 
deavoured to assimilate the ritual as far as possible 
to the theory of Islftin, the festival, properly so 
called, comes to an end when the sacrilicial victims 
have been slaughtered at Mina; the subsequent 
visit to the Ka‘ba is not an integral part of the 
hajj. Nevertheless, we cannot deny tliat by tin 
time of Muhammad the pilgrimage had come to 
be closely associated with Mecca. The Quraish 
were sufficiently astute to appreciate the advantage 
which they derived from tlie sacrosanct character 
of their domain, and from the annual assemblage 
of pilgrims out of all parts of the country; these 
two circumstances together formed the basis of 
their trade, which rendered them intellectually far 
superior to other Arabs. The hospitality which 
they extended to the starving Bedawin at the time 
of the festival was amply repaid by the security 
guaranteed to the Meccan caravans. 

Jjagg or hajj is a very ancient Semitic expres¬ 
sion ; whatever its original meaning may nave 
been.t it corresponds for practical purposes to our 
word ‘ festival f (see, for instance, 1 S 30 16 ). In 
Arabic the verbal form of this root is used also 
transitively, signifying ‘to visit’ a shrine. How 
familiar the idea of pilgrimage was to the ancient 
Arabs is shown by the fact that Jjaggagu, al- 
Jjajjdj, ‘he who is wont to go on pilgrimage,’ 
appears not unfrequently as a proper name; 
furthermore, mahajja, which originally meant a 
‘ pilgrim-route,’ is used for a ‘route’ in general, 
and hijja, ‘annual festival,’ has become a synonym 
for ‘year.’ That the festivals attended by pilgrims 
coulu take place only at lixed seasons is obvious; 
thus the pilgrimages were intimately connected 
with the remarkable institution known as the 
sacred months , that is to say, months during which 
a un iversal peace prevailed, no vengeance could be 
executed, and even the murderer enjoyed security. 
How such an institution can have established 
itself among uncivilized nomads remains a pro¬ 
found mystery ;§ in any case it was generally 

* On the whole of this subject see the excellent inaugural 
dissertation of Snouck Hurgronje, H*t Mekkaantche Feest 
(Leyden, 1880), which errs only in being somewhat too sceptical 
on certain points; and also his great classical work, Mekka 
(Hague, 1888, 1889). 

♦ We also meet with the sing, form * Araja\ perhaps this 
refers properly to some particular summit, whereas the pi. 

*Arajul may be used to include the whole ridge. 

f The theory that it primarily refers to ‘ dancing * reBtfl on no 
evidence. 

5 It. ih less difficult to understand how sacred spots and 
districts came to be regarded as inviolable, for in early times it 
natural to suppose that the god of the place would punish I 
those who profaned it, and this reverence would acquire the 1 


accepted among the Arabs. Its existence is at¬ 
tested by Procopius ( Pers . ii. 16), though, of 
course, we cannot be quite sure that the months 
to which he refers are precisely the same as those 
with which the concourse at Mecca was associated. 
The question is closely connected with the theory 
of the ancient Arabian calendar, about which some 
doubt still prevails. It appears tolerably certain, 
however, that Rajab, the sacred month which stood 
by itself, which was the favourite season for sacri¬ 
fices, and seems to have lieen the proper time for 
the pilgrimage ( f omra) to the Ka‘ba, normally fell 
in the spring, whereas the three consecutive sacred 
months, in the second of which the great hajj took 

f ilace, coincided with the autumn.* Similarly, we 
earn from Nonnosus, who lived during the first 
half of the 6th cent., that two annual festivals 
were celebrated in the sacred palm-grove, which is 
probably to be identified with the grove described 
by Agatharchides (see above, p. 666), but is nowhere 
mentioned in Arabic literature. + At the beginning 
of the hajj , a man who belonged to a certain family 
renowned for skill in such matters solemnly in¬ 
formed the assembly whether the ensuing year was 
to contain an intercalary month or not; in this 
manner the calendar was fixed annually. But the 
methods employed by the Arabs were of a crudely 
empirical kind, and hence, as we might have ex¬ 
pected, their year gradually shifted to a consider¬ 
able extent. X The pilgrims, who came to t he 
festival from far and near, all wore a peculiar hut 
very simple costume, known as the ihram, and 
abstained from shaving their heads until the cere¬ 
monies were over. 11 would seem that washing also 
was forbidden—a privation which most of the Arabs 
probably did not ieel very keenly. Among certain 
tribes it was the rule that no one might enter a house 
by the door so long as he wore the garb of a pilgrim; 
in other words, during the time of the pilgrimage 
they dispensed with every sort of shelter ; if, how¬ 
ever, a man found it necessary to enter his house, 
he was allowed to creep in at the back (see Sura 
ii. 185). § The animals brought by the pilgrims 
had sandals, strips of plaited bark, and other 
objects attached to them, in order to show that 
they were intended for sacrifice. The festival 
began at ‘Arafat on the 9th day of the month of 
Dhn’l-bijja ( i.c . the month of the feast); here the 
assembled pilgrims made merry with lighted torches 
and probably with other adjuncts which are not 
known to us. From the first day to the last—and 
this applies to the institution even in its Muham¬ 
madan form—the proceedings were conducted with 
much noise and, from a European poiut of view, 
without solemnity. On every side were heard cries 
of ‘ Labbaika ! ’, ‘ At thy service ! ’ ||; but whether 
this invocation was addressed by every one to the 
same deity is uncertain. A little before sunset the 
whole of the vast throng, on foot or on camels, 
began to race towards Muzdalifa, a journey of 
some two hours; here they were joined by the 

force of a tradition. But how a widely dispersed and altogether 
lawless people, who had no conception of the heinousness of 
bloodshed in itself, can have been induced to suspend their 
feuds for the space of whole months, it seems quite impossible 
to imagine. 

* In the Arabian calendar as given by Epiphanius ( Host . Ii. 

$ 24), the month called fyaagat albait, ».«. ' pilgrimage to the 
(holy) house,’ likewise falls in the autumn. This name probably 
refers, not to the Meccan sanctuary, but to some other. 

♦ According to Agatharchides, a great festival, at which heca¬ 
tombs of camels were slaughtered, took place every fifth year— 
a very remarkable statement. 

J If the adjustment of the lunar months to the solar year had 
been carried out at all rationally, Muhammad would hardly have 
sonceived the unfortunate idea of imposing upon his followers a 
lurely lunar year without any intercalation whatsoever. 

§ Similar naive attempts to deceive the Deity occur among 
other peoples. 

Ii The grammatical derivation of this term is altogether 
obscure. Perhaps Professor Bevan is right in suggesting that it 
may be the Aramaic lappaik , ' towards thee (O Ood) 1 ’ 
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Quraish and their associates the ljums (see ]). 668). 
At Qozali, in the immediate neighbourhood, a fire 
was kindled. During the night spent at Muzda- 
lifa every one remained awake, ana as soon as the 
sun rose, the assembly started for the valley of 
Mina, about two hours farther on. On the way 
thither, at three different places, every individual 
threw some pebbles upon a heap of stones. At 
Mina the sacrificial animals were slaughtered; part 
of the flesh was consumed by the owners on the 
spot, and distributed among tnose who had nothing 
to offer, while part of it was cut into strips and 
dried in the sun for subsequent use. Thereupon 
the pilgrims shaved their heads, and the festival 
came to an end. 

The practice of kindling lights on the hill of 
Ilftl, the lire at Qozab, combined with the observa¬ 
tion of the setting and rising sun as temporal 
limits, seem to indicate that the festival was held 

J irimarily in honour of the Sun-god. Just as the 
Saracens described by Nilus were careful to offer 
their sacrifice to the morning star before it 
vanished in the brightness of the dawn, so the 
lilgrims at ‘Arafat regulated their proceedings 
>y the sun.* But whether the whole march from 
‘Arafat to Mina was determined by a single plan, 
having a consistent mythological signification, 
whether, in other words, each individual rite is to 
be regarded as an integral part of a mythological 
drama and is capable of being so interpreted by 
us, appears extremely doubtful, notwithstanding 
the ingenious theory which Houtsma has pro¬ 
pounded.+ The custom of throwing stones is 
particulaily hard to explain. We have to take 
into account the fact that ceremonies of the same 
kind were performed by the Arabs in at least two 
other places, and occur in every part of the world.}: 

The gieat festival which we have described had 
gradually thrown all others into the shade. At 
several places not very far from Mecca, feasts, 
which ongmally had a religious character, were 
celebrated on fixed days in the course of the sacred 
months ; but these assemblies became in process 
of time little more than fairs, where men came 
together for purposes of business or pleasure. 
This applies, in particular, to the fair held at 
‘Oka$. It. must, of course, be understood that 
the great hajj itself was also utilized for commerce 
and other secular objects. The influence of these 
gatherings extended over a vast area. Thus at the 
fair of Dhu’l-majaz, a place some four miles from 
‘Arafat, peace was concluded about the beginning 
of the 6t.h cent., through the intervention of 
Mundhir, king of !£Iira, between the two kindred 
tribes of Bekr and Taghlib, who had long been 
deadly enemies, although the town of JJira and the 
territory of the tribes in question lay far to the 
north-east of Dhu’l-mai&z. 

It is necessary to add that there were certain 
tribes, not very distant from Mecca, who did not 
recognize the sanctity of the festivals associated 
with that city, and even went so far as to plunder 
the pilgrims. The case of the brigand-poet Shan- 
farft, wlio boasts that he slew a pilgrim at Mink in 
the midst of the festive throng, thus violating at 
once the holiness of the place and of the occasion, 
belongs to a somewhat different category, since 

* Muhammad deliberately modified the connexion of the 
festival with the sun, for he ordered that the departure from 
'Arafat should take place soon after sunset, and the departure 
from Muzdalifa shortly before sunrise. 

f‘Ilet Skopelisine en het steenwerpen te Mina,’ p. 22 ff. 
(= Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Ron. Akad. van Weten- 
schappen, Lettcrkunde, 4th ser., vi. 206 ff.). 

t See, especially, Frazer, Golden Dough 2, ill. pp. 3-13, where 
the rite is explained as an attempt to transfer an evil. Cf. also 
l>outt6, Lea Taa de pierres saeria en Maroc (Algiers, 1903). The 
practice of pelting with stones the graves of unpopular persons 
probably has a different origin, although the belief of Muhamma¬ 
dans, that, the stones which they throw in the valley of Mina are 
directed against Satan, suggests this explanation. 


this was merely an example of individual impiety 
on the part of a man who in more than one respect 
showed a contempt for established usages. 

V. VARIOUS PRACTICES AND BELIEFS. 

1. Circumcision. —The practice of circumcision 
{q.v.) was universal among the Arabs.* Obscure as 
its origin is, it seems highly probable that the rite 
in the oldest times was connected with religion. In 
historical times the Arabs regarded circumcision 
as obligatory, not offering any reason for it except 
that it had always been tneir custom; lienee, 
without any formal sanction, it was adopted into 
Islam. 

2 . The sacrifice of infants.— It is possible 
that the habit of burying female infants alive, 
which prevailed very widely, was likewise asso¬ 
ciated with some crude religious belief. The child 
may have been originally offered as a sacrifice to 
subterranean deities. In any case it is important 
to observe that the victim was slain without shed¬ 
ding of blood. But the real motive for the act 
was doubtless that which is assigned in the Qur’an 
(Sura vi. 152, xvii. 33), namely, poverty. It is 
well known that the same cause nas led to infanti¬ 
cide in other countries. 

3. DEMONS. — In addition to the gods who 
were publicly recognized, though sometimes half- 
forgotten, we meet with a great mass of shadowy 
beings, everywhere present yet nowhere distinctly 
perceived, the demons or, as the Arabs call them, 
the Jinn. The meaning of the name is probably 
‘ covert * or ‘ darkness’; another form is Jann (pi. 
Jinnan), to which the Ethiopic Gdnen , ‘demon,’ 
approximately corresponds. + The demons are 
always, in the main, objects of fear, crafty, mis¬ 
chievous, or even destructive beings. The notion 
that the J inn were regarded by the heathen Arabs 
as partly benevolent seems to have arisen under 
the influence of Islam, which teaches that at least 
some of the Jinn are true believers, though it 
cannot be denied that, even in the pre-Isl&mic age, 
certain friendly acts may occasionally have been 
ascribed to them : the Devil himself has moments 
of good temper, and strict consistency is not to be 
expected in a world of phantoms. The Jinn are 
usually invisible, hut are capable of assuming vari¬ 
ous forms, especially those of snakes, lizards, scor¬ 
pions, and other creeping things; hence the word 
jann may he used to denote a snake. In this case 
also two separate ideas have been confounded ; on 
the one hand, that of repulsive animal forms, par¬ 
ticularly of the snake, which in every country has 
given rise to weird fancies ; on the other hand, the 
invisible terrors of the desert.}: It is related that 
the Meccan clan of Sahm once suffered injuries at 
the hands of the Jinn, and accordingly marched 
out to a certain spot, where they proceeded to kill 
so many snakes, beetles, etc., that the Jinn were 
forced to sue for peace ; here the creatures slain 
are evidently regarded as being themselves Jinn. 
It was natural to suppose that these demons 
haunted particular places, remarkable either for 
their loneliness or for their unhealthy climate. 
When $arb, the grandfather of tne Khallf 
Mu'awiya, together with another man, was en¬ 
gaged in clearing a marsh for purposes of culti- 

* This might be inferred from the account of the circumcision 
of lshmael in Genesis. The Jewish treatise Mekhilld , com¬ 
posed in the 2nd cent., expressly states that all; Arabs were 
circumcised. 

t The word is possibly connected with other religious terms 
used in the Semitic languages, but on this point nothing can be 
affirmed with certainty. 

J Jahiz, an author of the 9th cent., gives a very rational ex¬ 
planation of the belief in demons (see van Vloton’s remarks in 
the WZKM vii. 241); the passage is cited by Mas‘udi, (J'luiriea 
d’or, iii. 323 ff.). The articles by van Vloten, ‘ Damonen, 
Geister und Zauber bei den alten Arabern,’ in the above- 
mentioned periodical (vols. vii and viii.), are peculiarly in' 
struotive. 
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vation, white serpents were seen to fly out of the 
burning weeds ; and when both persons died forth¬ 
with, every one perceived that the Jinn had slain 
them. Pei hups we may hazard the rationalistic 
conjecture that their death was due to the poison¬ 
ous air which they had been breathing. There are 
many other stories in which the Jinn kill or carry 
off human beings ; their spiteful nature also leads 
them sometimes to prevent cattle from drinking. 
They utter a peculiar sound.* Their limbs are 
often very powerful ; hence a strong man is said 
to resemble them. Occasionally they ride upon 
ostriches, as befits inhabitants of the pure desert. 
A brave warrior is described as alarming even * the 
dogs of the .linn,’ so that they growl. These arc 
merely samples of the fantastic notions connected 
with them ; as we might have expected, there 
were equally fantastic devices for the purpose of 
warding off their influence. 

Frequently a Jinni (i.e. one of the Jinn) enters 
into a human being, rendering him possessed or 
mad.+ Hut this belief, familiar as it was to the 
Arabs in historical times, seems to have been 
originally a foreign importation, or at least to 
have been greatly intensified through contact with 
foreigners. In the OT scarcely a trace of such a 
conception appears, whereas in the NT it is ex¬ 
tremely common, phrases like Sa.Lnovitf/j.ci'os, Sa i- 
h6vlov £x eiv occurring repeatedly. The idea was 
introduced into Palestine from Irfin. The Persian 
word for ‘ madman ’ is devdna, literally ‘demoniac’ 
(from dev, originally dnivn, ‘ demon ’), whence 
comes the Aramaic dniwan ; on the other hand, 
the Aramaie shcdhdn (from shedh , which was used 
as the equivalent of the Persian dev) passed into 
Persian in the form shedha. Tn pre-Islamic times 
the Arabs borrowed from their northern neigh¬ 
bours not only many of the elements of civilization, 
but also much that was fanciful and superstitious ; 
the latter class includes the belief in demoniacal 
possession. Even heathen Arabian poets speak of 
Palmyra as having been built for king Solomon .’by 
the Jinn; X in this case the foreign origin of the 
legend is quite obvious. 

The Arabs almost, invariably use a collective noun In referring 
to demons; an individual demon has no distinct character, and 
consequently bears no personal name. To regard Shaitan as a 
proper name 1 b scarcely permissible. It seems tolerably certain 
that this word was known to the Arabs before the dayB of 
Muhammad, and it actually occurs as the name of human indi¬ 
viduals ; but its form agrees so closely with that of the Ethiopic 
Shaitan, which is derived from the Heh. Safari,} that we are 
forced to consider it a loan-word. II The occasional use of 
shailan for ‘ serpent * is even less primitive than the use of 
jdnn in the same sense. 

Though the Jinn have no individuality, they 
fall into various classes, and certain of these are 
sometimes mentioned as particularly harmful. 
The most dangerous kind of all is the Ghul (a 
feminine noun), of which the plural is Ghlldn or 
Aghwdl; this word conies from a root signifying 
‘to destroy,’ perhaps originally ‘to assault.’ The 
Ghtll is supposed to lie in wait at some place where 
men are destined to perish ; she also entices them 
thither, especially t»y night. ‘ The Ghul has 
carried him oft’’ is sometimes merely a poetical 
expression meaning ‘he has perishea.’ She has 
the power of changing her shape, that is to say, 
of beguiling men in order to destroy them. But 

* The word applied to it is ‘ az\f , apparently a harsh, dull 
sound. It is also used to denote the clanging of a bowstring. 

f 1 To be possessed' is junna , and the participle majnun 
means ‘ possessed.’ 

t The idea that Solomon was concerned in the building of 
Palmyra ( Tadmor ) is due to an ancient textual corruption in 
2 Ch 8 4 , where Tadhmbr stands for Tamar (see 1 K 9‘ B ). The 
demons were brought into the story because the edifices of the 
city seemed too marvellous to be the work of men. 

5 From the Hebrew and the Aramaic several religious ex- 

B ressions passed into the Ethiopic language at an early period, 
irough the influence of Jewish or Christian missionaries. 

( This is by no means the only Arabic word which vu 
borrowed from the Ethiopic. 


usually she is described as a hideous monster. A 
oet relates how the Ghul, ‘the daughter of the 
inn,’ came one night to the lire which he had 
kindled, and how he cut oil her head. It was a 
frightful object, like the head of a cat, but with a 
forked tongue ; moreover, she had the legs of an 
infant prematurely born, limp and fleshless, and a 
hairy skin, resembling that of a dog or a rough 
and crumpled garment. In another poet we meet 
with the phrase ‘ arrows sharp as the canine teeth 
ofGhuls/ 

The poets also mention a kind of female demon 
called Si'lat, of which the plural is Sa'ati ; this 
term scarcely ever occurs except as a simile, for the 
purpose of describing swift horses or camels, for¬ 
midable warriors, and frightful women. A certain 
Arabian elan was supposed to have sprung from a 
marriage between a man and a Si'lat. Whether 
this ancestry was originally regarded as an honour 
or the reverse is doubtful; in any case no great 
importance can be attached to the story which was 
related on the subject. 

In passages referring to the Jinn we occasionally 
meet with the expression Habal , Habit, or some 
other derivative of the root^BL, which primarily 
means ‘ to destroy,’ and is applied, in particular, 
to the destruction of the reason, or, in other words, 
to madness. Usually the term is employed in an 
abstract sense and as a mere figure of speech, but 
sometimes the beings so designated are conceived 
as personal; thus, for instance, a poet says to his 
wife, ‘ Leave me in peace, even though T should 
give away my substance to the Jinn and the 
5 ahal ! ’ 

The mysterious tribe called Band Uqnvsh seem 
likewise to be a class of demons. In order to scare 
them away, it was the custom to rattle a number 
of dry skin-bottles one against another.* 

The demons were never the objects of a cult, in 
the strict sense of the word; but on certain 
occasions, as, for example, at the building of a 
house, it was thought prudent to conciliate them 
with some ottering, lest they should frustrate the 
work.f The curious proper name ‘Abd at-Jinn, 
‘servant of the Jinn, may here be mentioned. 
Whether it was actually in use does not seem quite 
certain ; in any case it cannot have been common. 

The belief in this motley assemblage of inferior 
spirits was, on the whole, maintained by Islam ; 
in fact, the Prophet went so far as to recognize 
the existence of the heathen gods, classing them 
among the demons (see Sura xxxvii. 158). Hence 
these primitive superstitions not only held their 

f round in Muhammadan Arabia, but were further 
eveloped, spread over the rest of the Muham¬ 
madan world, and often combined with similar, in 
some cases much more elaborate, conceptions 
which prevailed among foreign peonies. Thus 
later narratives which refer to such subjects may, 
if examined with due caution, be used to illustrate 
the ideas of the ancient Arabs; but we must 
beware of accepting too readily the statements of 
those Muhammadan scholars who endeavoured to 
reduce demonology to a system. 

4 . Soothsayers and magicians.— The notion 

that certain persons are under the immediate in¬ 
fluence of the gods, and so possess the power of 
foretelling events or of performing other super¬ 
human feats, prevailed generally in the ancient 

* Some words which are often understood as referring to 
demons really have a different sense. Thus zauba'a, is not a 
personal being, hut simply ‘ whirlwind.’ l J/rit in the Qur'an 
(Sura xxvii. 39) is an epithet of Bomewhat doubtful meaning, 
applied to a demon, but it is not the name of a particular claBS 
of demons. The belief current in later times, that the ‘ 1/ritn or 
'Afrit* are demons of a specially dangerous kind, is due to a 
misunderstanding of this passage. 

t Here we have an instance of the so-called ‘ foundation sacri¬ 
fice ’ which is practised in many parts of the world; see, in 
particular, ZE, vol. xxx. 
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world. It ia certainly significant that the term 
kahin, which, aa we have seen (p. 667), retained 
among the Sinai-Arabs its original meaning of 
‘ priest,’ was used by the later Arabs in the sense 
of ‘soothsayer.’ In early times the Deity had 
been wont to make revelations to His priests ; the 
divining arrows of Hubal and of other gods—things 
■which, we may be sure, only the ministers of the 
sanctuary ventured to uae—survived aa relics of a 
more primitive age.* In the various stories which 
refer to soothsayers, we find no other traces of 
their connexion with the gods properly so called. 
We are sometimes told, it is true, that a sooth- 
saver or a magician had a ‘follower’ {tdbi 1 ); in 
other words, a familiar spirit + who occasionally 
revealed secrets to him, but was not always at Ins 
disposal. This spirit seems also to have been called 
a ra’i, ‘one who is seen,’ or perhaps we should 
translate ‘ seer,’ assuming that the term was 
originally applied to the soothsayer himself, like 
the Heb. rife, the ancient- word for ‘ prophet.’ 
The Hebrew synonym haze has an exact equivalent 
in the Arabic huzl, ‘seer,’ ‘presager,’ ‘diviner,’ 
which is often used, as well as the verb corre¬ 
sponding to it.£ In the same category we may 
include the ‘arrdf, ‘sage,’ who is acquainted with 
hidden things, to some extent the tafab, ‘ physician,’ 
literally ‘skilful, well-informed,’ who in many 
cases is an enchanter (raqi), and even the man 
whose wisdom qualifies him to act as arbitrator 
(Juikam). The word s/ut'ir , ‘one who knows,’ must 
in early times have denoted a man who uttered 
sayings inspired by some higher power; after¬ 
wards it gradually became the technical term for a 
‘poct.’§ In general, anyone who possesses secret 
powers is called a sdhir , ‘magician.’ Among thi 
Arabs, as among other nations, it was particularly 
in this sphere that the mysterious depth of the 
feminine soul made itself felt; we read both of 
female soothsayers and female enchanters. A 
female familiar spirit (ra’iyn) is likewise men¬ 
tioned. 

Arabic literature contains many stories about 
Icdhins and many utterances which were attributed 
to them ; but of all these only a very small pro¬ 
portion can be considered trustworthy, and a 
great deal is pure invention due to later writers. 
Nevertheless the passages in question enable us 
at least to form an idea of the style in which the 
soothsayers expressed themselves; the same style 
re-apnears in the oldest chapters of the Qur’an. 
The fact is that the conceptions which the sooth¬ 
sayers embodied were raised by Muhammad to a 
far higher level. He felt in himself an inspiration 
which proceeded from the one true God. Hut if 
he had not had before him the example of the 
heathen kdhins, it is hard to believe that any such 
idea would have entered his mind ; on the other 
hand, we cannot wonder that his prosaic fellow- 
citizens called him a soothsayer, a magician, and a 
‘possessed poet.’ Nor is it impossible that his 
most formidable rival, Maslamall ibn IJablb of the 
tribe of I,Iamfa, was likewise sincerely convinced 
of his own divine inspiration. 11 

* Cf. 1 S 307 etc. 

t Hence any man noted for his intelligence is supposed to have 
r tdbi', who rcvealB all manner of things to him. 

t The root was no longer employed by the Arabs in the simple 
sense of ‘beholding’; even in Hebrew this usage is confined to 
the poetical or rhctoricul style. 

g The connexion between poetical inspiration and the unseen 
world was not entirely forgotten even in later times, though the 
allusions winch a poet makes to his ' demon ’ or ‘ Natan ’ are little 
more than Jests. A very primitive stage in the development of 
thiH idea is represented by the story of Balaam in Nu 22-24 ; cf. 
Goldziher, A bhandlungeri zur arab. J'hilologic, i. (Leyden, 189G) 
pp. l-2Uf>. 

|| By the MuhainmndanR he was contemptuously called 
Musailima, i.e. ‘little Maslama ’ 

If This would partly account for the fact that his adherents 
were tho only Arabs who displayed real courage and stubborn¬ 
ness in contending against Islam. 


5. OMENS .—The belief in signs as betokening 
future events was, of course, no less common 
among the Arabs than among other nations. 
Some birds were regarded as lucky, some as un¬ 
lucky. The animals that crossed a man’s path 
and the direction in which they moved alike con* 
veyed a meaning. Many of these signs were such 
as every one could understand; others were in¬ 
telligible only to persons specially trained. One 
peculiar art consisted in scaring birds and drawing 
omens from their flight; this operation was known 
as zajr. Various other superstitions of the same 
order might be enumerated, but such beliefs and 
practices do not properly belong to the domain of 
religion, and it is therefore sufficient to notice 
them in passing. 

6. The soul. —The Arabs, like all other 
Semites, identified the breath ( nafs) with the 
principle of life, or the soul.* So completely did 
nafs convey, from the earliest times onward, the 
idea of human personality, that the word is used, 
with the addition of the possessive suffix, as an 
ordinary reflexive pronoun: nafst, ‘ my soul,’ 
means ‘ myself ’; nafsaka, ‘ thyself ’; hnafsihi, 
‘for himself,’ etc.f When the nafs permanently 
quits a man, death is the result; but the words of 
the Qur’ftn ( Sura xxxix. 43), ‘All&h takes the 
souls to Himself when they die, and those who 
have not died (fie takes) in their sleep,’ pre¬ 
suppose the belief that during sleep also the soul is 
absent from the body.J It is true that the con¬ 
ception of the ‘ breath 5 as the principle of life does 
not harmonize very well with the theory that the 
life resides in the blood (see above, p. *665). But 
this latter view is much less popular among the 
Arabs than it was among the Israelites, and when 
the nafs of a man dying from wounds is said to 
‘flow away,’ we need not assume, with the native 
Arabic commentators, that nafs here means simply 
‘the blood.’ Even the lleb .'nephe.sk (the equiva¬ 
lent of the Arabic nafs) is identified with the blood 
only in so far as the shedding of the blood causes 
death. It would appear that the life-giving soul 
{nafs) was supposed to have its seat in the heart; 
when the soul moves upwards, it is about to 
depart; in other words, death is imminent. The 
‘ breath ’ escapes through its natural passage, the 
mouth or the nostrils.§ Thus, in passages refer¬ 
ring to deadly peril, we read, ‘ when your soul had 
reached your throat,’ ‘ before the soul rises above 
the ribs,’ ‘he just escaped with his soul in the 
corner of his mouth,’ etc. In phrases of this kind 
nafs is sometimes omitted as being the implied 
subject of the sentence ; for instance, in the words 
of the Qur’an, ‘ when it {i.e. the soul, which is 
unexpressed) reaches the throat’ {Sura Ivi. 82, 
lxxv. 26), meaning, ‘when a man is at the last 
gasp.’ 1| A view which at first sight seems to differ 
from the foregoing appears in a story told of a 
certain aged Arab who fell into the hands of a 
hostile clan. Seeing that they were determined to 
shed his blood, he presented a sword to them, 
saying, ‘ Cut off my Lead, for the soul {nafs) is in 
it, which they accordingly proceeded to do. II 

* The Ethionic nafest, ‘ that which contains the nafs (breath, 
life)’ means the living human body (cf. animus, amma, etc.). 
The Arabic ruh properly denotes the ‘breath'only ; its use in 
the sense of ‘spirit’ was unknown to the heathen, and when so 
employed it is to lie regarded as one of the foreign religious terms 
which were introduced by Islam. 

t The corresponding forms are similarly used in Hebrew and 
Aramaic. 

I This conception prevails very widely. It is due to the belief 
that dreams are real experiences through which men pass while 
they are apparently lifeless. See Frazer, Golden Bough", i. 260 IT. 

§ See Frazer, op. cit. i. 251. 

|| The common phrase mat a hatfa anfihi, ‘he died a natural 
death/ similarly refers, it would appear, to the cessation of the 
breath, since tile ‘ nose ’ (anf) is here associated with the idea of 
‘ dying' (mala ), but the special meaning which hatfa has in this 
connexion remains obscuro. 

U See the Commentary on the Naqa’itf of Jarir and al-Farazdaq, 
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These words, however, are probably to be taken as ' 
nothing more than a statement, based on ordinary 
experience, that the severing of the head puts an 
end to life, not as the expression of an idea opposed 
to the deeply-rooted popular belief which has been 
deseiibed above (see also footnoted, p. 671 b ). 

In reading the Qur’an we might be tempted to 
conclude that the heathen Arabs regarded the 
departure of the tia/stm equivalent to annihilation ; 
but in reality all that Muhammad’s opponents 
denied was the novel, and to their minds absurd, 
doctrine of the resurrection and the other world.* 
Their notions as to the state of departed souls were, 
of course, vaguer, if anything, than the notions of 
Homer’s fellow-countrymen as to the if'vxy. Never¬ 
theless, the usual invocation addressed to the dead, 

' Be not far away ! ’ does not admit of any satis¬ 
factory interpretation, unless we presuppose the 
belief that the dead had a dwelling-place, and might 
be induced by entreaty to remain in the neighbour¬ 
hood of his people. + It is true that the formula in 
question dates from a period when such things were 
more vividly conceived. Sometimes we meet with 
sober reflexions of the following kind : ‘They will 
say, when they bury me, “Be not far away !” but 
what place can then be far away, if mine is not ?’ 

Nothing seems to the Arabs more obvious than 
that blood must be expiated by blood .X Hence 
one who has been slain longs for vengeance, and 
thirsts for the blood of the murderer. These 
phrases must originally have been understood in 
quite a literal fashion,§ whence we may conclude 
with certainty that some sort of life was ascribed 
to the departed. On this subject strange fancies 
prevailed. The soul of the murdered man was repre¬ 
sented as appearing in the form of an owl, and as 
continually crying out, ‘Give me to drink !’ until 
vengeance' had been executed. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the scene of the murder was, in most 
cases, a lonely spot where the weird cry of the 
feathered anchorite would not be out of place. ’Hie 
term applied to the departed is hama , properly 
‘skull,’ the skull being the most characteristic 
part of the dead body ; || the voice of the departed 

Bodleian MS (Pocooke, 390, fol. 58 b ) : the passage in question 
has been communicated by Professor Bevan to the author of 
the present article. 

* Primitive man must have been quite unable to grasp the 
idea of his personality being completely annihilated at death. 
£vcn to us such a thing is, strictly speaking, unimaginable. 

t Poets modify the expression in various ways; thus, when 
one poet says, * Ma\ Allah not Buffer thee to be far away ! ’ we 
must beware of taking the words to imply a definite religious 
idea. Moreover, the poets use the same formula with reference 
to other things, e.p. ‘ May God not suffer youth to be far away 1 1 
One poet,, whose hand had been cut off, actually Bays to it, * Be 
not far away ! ’ The primitive sense of tho phrase is completely 
lost in the verse of the poetess ljansa, alluding to her departed 
brother, ‘ May the grave that contains his body not be far 
away 1' The invocation ‘ Be not far away * is even at the pres¬ 
ent day addressed to the dead by certain Bedawin. 

t The substitution of a blood-wit (diya) for blood-revenge is a 
later modification. But in historical times the blood-wnt had 
become very common ; well-disposed persons eagerly furthered 
this device for maintaining peace, often at great sacrifice to 
themselves. Nevertheless Ft was not considered quite honour¬ 
able to accept ‘ milk ' (i.e. camels or other animals that could 
be milked) instead of ‘blood.* 

§ In reality, of course, the thirst for blood is felt by the 
surviving relatives. The daughter of the aged hero Duraid ibn 
Minima, who was miserably slain by a Muslim just after the 
battle of Hunain (a.d. 630), Bays in "a poem, ‘When we march 
against them, may He (i.e. Allah) give us to drink of the blood 
of their noblest ones on the day of battle ! ’ This is evidently 
metaphorical; but we can scarcely doubt that the phrase was 
coined at a time when men actually drank the blood of their 
Blain enemies, partly in order to quench the burning thirst for 
vengeance, partly, it would seem, in order to absorb tne strength 
of the vanquished. It must not be forgotten that, after the 
battle of U^ud, Ilind bint ‘Otba, a woman of remarkable intelli¬ 
gence, bit the liver of her fallen enemy Ijamza, who in a pre¬ 
vious battle, at Bedr, had with the aid of two companions killed 
her father, her Bon, and her uncle. 

II Perhaps this use of hama may he partly due to the notion 
that in the head, as the poet says, Is the ‘greater part’ of the 
man,—an expression which refers, not to the brain, but to the 
externa] organs of sensation. 


is called sada, ‘echo.’ Hence ‘skull* and ‘echo’ 
corne to he used as designations of the ghostly 
bird, or owl, that cries for vengeance.* Moreover, 
the rites of burial, simple as they were, presuppose 
some kind of future existence. In order to show 
honour to the dead, it was the practice to tether a 
camel, which had previously been lamed, near the 
grave,! and to let it die of starvation. This usage 
can be explained only on the hypothesis that the 
soul of the camel was supposed to be ridden by the 
dead man. The custom of slaughtering sacrifices 
at a grave has maintained itself in various parts of 
Arabia down to the present day.J It iR par¬ 
ticularly interesting to note that about the year 
1100 after Christ certain Arabs of Northern Yemen 
(apparently near the mountain-range of ‘Asir) 
showed their respect for a dead man, in accordance 
with their traditional practice, by breaking 1000 
swords and 300 bows, and by laming 70 horses ;§ 
this was undoubtedly a survival of an ancient 
heathen rite. That the objects destined for the 
service of the departed must be rendered useless to 
the living is an idea which might easily occur to 
the fancy of primitive maii.|| We likewise find 
traces of hair-offerings presented to the dead, but 
scarcely any traces of drink-offerings. Poets, it is 
true, often express the wish that the graves of 
those whom they love may be refreshed with 
abundant rain ; II but whether this implies a belief 
that the dead themselves are capable of being 
refreshed is extremely doubtful; such passages 
may be mere figures of speech, referring to the 
verdure with which the grave is to be covered. In 
like manner, the greetings which poets sometimes 
address to the dead are purely rhetorical, and do 
not presuppose any notion of real intercourse with 
the departed. 

The practice of refusing sepulture to an enemy, 
and of casting forth his corpse to be devoured by 
beasts and birds, prevailed no less among the 
Arabs than among the Homeric warriors or the 
peoples of Palestine (1 S 17 44 , cf. Ezk 29°). There 
can be no doubt that this was originally regarded 
as a positive injury to the dead, as depriving them of 
rest m the grave, or the like. But in historical times 
such conceptions had begun to become obsolete ; ** 
the poet Shanfura (see above, p. 669), who was out¬ 
lawed by his tribe, disclaims all wish for burial, 
and invites the hyaena to rend his dead body on 
the battlefield.ft In general, however, the Arabs 
paid great attention to proper interment, and 
special care was taken to construct the grave so 
that it could not be violated by the hyaenas. That 
all this may be done without any notion of bene- 

* As Professor Goldziher has observed, the saying ascribed 
to Muhammad, that the souls of believers slain in fighting for 
the faith are deposited in the stomachs of green birds, which 
drink of the rivers of Paradise, eat of its fruits, and perch upon 
the lamps suspended in the shadow of God’s throne, obviously 
stands in contrast to the gloomy beliefs of the heathen. The 
beatified martyrs do not thirst for blood, and the birds that 
contain them are clad in the colour of vegetation, which to the 
inhabitants of the desert is synonymous with life. 

t The Arabs practised burial only ; the burning of corpses was 
unknown to them. It should be observed that the root QI3R. 
which properly expresses the idea of ‘ burying,’ is common to all 
the Semitic languages, and that the synonymous root DFN is 
not confined to Arabic. 

J See Goldziher, Mukamm. Studien , i. (Halle, 1888) 289 ff.; 
Landberg, Arahica , iii. (Leyden, 1806) 103, and lhalecteg de 
VArabie nUnd. i. (ib. 1901) 434, by the same author. 

^ ^Oumdra du Yemen , ed. II. Derenbourg (Paris, 1897-1908), 

II Some similar cases have been pointed out to the writei of 
the present article by Professor Schwally, who is specially versed 
in these subjects. 

If On the other hand, a curse sometimes takes the form of a 
prayer that no rain may fall upon the grave of the individual in 

question. 

** The substitution of a crudely material Paradise and Hell for 
the vague or wholly negative beliefs of the heathen respecting a 
future existence, was doubtless one of the most important factors 
in the conversion of the Arabs to Muhammad’s teaching. 

ft Nevertheless in an elegy composed upon his death the 
ancient formula occurs, ‘ May Shanfara be not far away I' 
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fiting the departed is sufficiently obvious from the 
usages of modern Europe.* 

The belief which exists among many primitive 
races, that the dead are malevolent, and seek to 
injure the living, is one of which no traces are to 
be found among the Arabs. 

VI. MORALS. 

It is almost, superfluous to say that the Arabs 
had a generally recognized code of morals, which, 
we must admit, did not always reach a very high 
ethical standard. Some element of religion is con¬ 
tained in the maxim, which the poets repeat in 
various forms, that the misuse of strength leads to 
calamity; + there are likewise narratives which 
inculcate the same doctrine. Moreover, the poets 
sometimes bring the Deity into immediate con¬ 
nexion with the fulfilment of duties, for instance, 
os vindicating the sanctity of compacts. But in 
general it may be said that the maintenance of 
morality was due much more to respect for tra¬ 
ditional usages and public opinion than to fear of 
Divine wrath. 

Litkraturk. — L. Krehl, Die Religion der vorislam. Araber , 
Leipzig, 1863 [antiquated]. The greut work on the subject is 
Wellhausen's Reste arab. Undent win (- Skizzen «. Vnrar- 
beiteu , dTitles He fi), Berlin, 1887 [2nd ed. 1897]. Muehlof value 
will be found in W. Robertson Smith’s Religion of the Semite «, 
Edinburgh, 1889 [2nd ed. 1894], and in the workB of Ignatius 
Goldziher, esp. his Abhandlungen zur arab. Philologie, crater 
Theil, Leyden, 1896. See also the works cited in the body of this 
article. The present writer cannot recommend O. Nielsen's 
Die aItarab. Mimdreligion, Strassburg, 1904. 

Th. NOldeke. 

ARAKH. — A tribe of cultivators and field- 
labourers in Northern India, of Dravidian origin, 
which at the Census of 1901 numliered 76,436, 
practically all of whom are found in the United 
Provinces. They claim to be Hindus, hut their 
religion is really an advanced form of animism, 
and they are never initiated into any of the ortho¬ 
dox sects. Their tribal goddess is Devi, whom 
they propitiate by a sacrifice of goats, the service 
being done by a class of Brahmans of low rank. 
They observe the usual Hindu feasts, and at that 
of the Karva Chauth in October-November their 
women worship the moon by pouring water on the 
ground from an earthen pot with a spout (karva). 
In Central India, as in the United Provinces, they 
are not assisted in their domestic worship by 
Brahmans, and their worship is chiefly devoted 
to a snake god whom they call Kartal Deo. 

Litbraturb. —Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 1896, i. 83 f.; Luard, Census Report, 
Central India, 1901, i. 202 . W. CROOKE. 

ARAM/EANS.— See Syrians. 

ARANYAKAS.— The Aranyaka literature of 
the Hindus holds a position intermediate between 
the Brahmanas and the Upani^ads; in a formal 
and technical sense supplementary to the Brah¬ 
manas, but sharing generally tne themes and 
subject-matter of the Upaniijads, which in their 
turn are appended to or form a part of the Aran- 
yakas (see art. Upani§ads). These treatises are 
therefore kruti, revealed and inspired Scripture. 
The name indicates either that they were composed 
in the forest ( aranye) by the hermits who devoted 
themselves there to a life of seclusion and medita¬ 
tion, or that they were intended to be there read 
and studied. The latter is the Indian view.J 

* The outburst of popular indignation which proved fatal to 
the victorious commanders after the battle of Arginus» shows 
that, near the end of the 6th cent, n.o., the bulk of the Athen¬ 
ians, notwithstanding the rationalistic doctrines of the Sophists, 
still adhered to the belief that funeral rites were of great import¬ 
ance to the dead. From the same standpoint we must regard 
the conduct of Antigone; it is not merely a formal expression 
of piety. 

t For example, one poet says, 'Those who graze on the 
pasture of iniquity are smitten with pestilence/ 

* S&yaya on the Taittiriya Arayyaka: ‘ The rule is that this 
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Perhaps both are correct. Strictly speaking, also, 
each Br&hmana had its own Aranyaka, just as each 
Sakha , or school of Vedic teaching, had its Brah¬ 
man a ; and the Aranyaka was completed and sup¬ 
plemented by a corresponding Unanignd. 

This accepted classihcation of the Sanskrit sacred 
literature is not unconnected with the theory 
of the four aSramas (see art. ASrama). The 
Brahmanas were the text-books of the Brahman 
householder, upon which lie relied for the due 
performance of his obligations as gfhastha. Later 
in life, during the third period, after his retire¬ 
ment into the forest as v&naprastha, he devoted 
himself to the study of the Aranyaka, as sanctioned 
inti adopted in the Sakha to which lie belonged.* 

It has been shown that the Aranyaka literature 
in general is chronologically of more recent date 
than the xamhittis of the Veda, which are known 
to it essentially in the form in which they have 
come down to us ; and that it is later also than the 
Brahmanas. On the other hand, the greater part 
at least is anterior to the period of the sutra com¬ 
positions, to the character and style of which the 
more recent portions of the Aranyakas approxi¬ 
mate. Panin if is said to be unacquainted with 
them ; but in this instance the supposed ignorance 
may be only a matter of name. 

The extant Aranyakas belong to the Rigveda and 
the Yajurveda. There are no known Aranyakas of 
the S&maveda or the Atharvaveda. 

The Aitareya Aranyaka of the Rigveda is described as 
a distinct and separate treatise, not forming a part of the 
Ait. Brahmaya. It consists of five divisions, or aranyakas, 
of which the last two are ascribed to the authors Advalayanu 
and Saunaka, and are written in a later style, suggesting the 
peculiar features of the sutra literature. Chapters 4-6 of the 
second arayyaka form the Upanipad proper. The first Arayyaka 
details the rules for the morning, mid-day, and evening offerings 
on the mahnvrata, or great vow day, the last day but one of the 
gavam-ayana, the ‘ procession of cows.’ The first three chap¬ 
ters of the second arayyaka treat of the allegorical significance 
of the uktham, the spoken word; J while in the third part is 
discussed, quite after the upanipad manner, the meaning of the 
letters of the alphabet and their combinations.g 

The Kaufitaki Aranyaka also belongs to the Rigveda, hut iB 
attached to a different idkhd, or school, that of the Kaupitakins. 
It contains fifteen adhyayas, or chapters, some of which coincide 
with chapters of the Aitareya Arayyaka. Adhyayas 3-6, accord¬ 
ing to the usual numbering, form the Upanipad ; but their posi¬ 
tion is said to vary in the different manuscripts, as though the 
four chapters of the Upanipad had originally existed, and been 
in circulation apart from the Arayyaka.|| 

Of the Yajurveda two Aranyakas are known, the Rrhad- 
draxiyaka and the Taittiriya Aranyaka, belonging respectively 
to the White and Black Yajurveda The former is part of the 
Satapatha Brahmaya, of which it forms the last six adhyayas 
or five jtrapathakas of the fourteenth or last book according to 
the M&dhyandina school; but in the idkhd of the K&yvas it 
is reckoned separately as the seventeenth book. Thus the 
Upanipad and the Arayyaka coincide ; but the whole of the last 
book in the Mkdhy. recension also is sometimes considered as 
the Arayyaka.^1 The Taittiriya Ar. consists of 10 books or 
prapdthakas, of which the first six are the Arayyaka proper. 
These books discuss the mantras tor various ceremonies, the 
training and Vedic studies of a Br&hiuan, and the offerings to 
the Fathers. Books vu. to ix. are the Taitt. Up.; and book x. 
is supplementary, the so-called Mahanarfcyaya Upanipad. The 
style and contents seem to betray a comparatively late date.** 

krayyakam is for forest-study ; it should be studied, therefore, 
in the forest,’ etc. (Max Muller, Ancient Sanskr. Lit* p. 813). 

* Aruyeya Upanipad, 2: the aannyasin (kufichara) is to live 
without the mantras of the Veda, but to observe the three daily 
ablutions, to meditate on the Atman, and ‘of all the Vedas to 
recite the Arayyaka and the Upanipad ’ (Deussen, Sechzig Upan. 
p. 693). Cf. YAjnavalkya, Dharmatdstra, 8. 110: ‘He who 
wishes to attain Yoga should know the Arayyaka’; Hahdbh. 
1.268 : ‘ this body of the MahAbhArata is truth and immortality ; 
it is . . . like the Arayyaka from the Vedas.’ The last two 
quotations are in Max Muller, pp. 830 n. 2, 316 n. 1. See also 
E. W. Hopkins, Great Epie of India, New York, 1901, p. 9. 

t About the latter half of the 4th cent. a.o. (b.c. 360 occ. to 
O. Bohtlingk). Others assign to him an earlier date. See C. M. 
Duff, Chronology of India, London, 1899, p. 7 ; MacdoneU, San¬ 
skrit Literature , p. 4301. 

\ * The beginning of the Ait. Ar is in fact a commentary on 
the Rigveda * (Max Muller, p. 163 f., cf. p. 341). 

$ P. Deussen, Sechzig Upan. d. Veda, p. lOff.; Max Muller, Le. 

|| Deussen, p. 21L; Max Muller, p 337 f.; A. B. Keith in 
JRAS, 1908. p. 863IT., who prefers the name SAAkhAyana. 

Y Max Muller, p. 829 f.; SBE , vol xliv., Introd. p. xlixf. 

** Max Muller, p. 834 f.; Deussen, p. 213f 
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LfTitRATi'RR.—The Aitareya and Taittiriya Aragyakas have 
been edited in the Bibliotheca Jndica, Calcutta, 1870 and 1872 ; 
the Brhadftxapyaka, by O Bohtlingk, Leipzig, 1889, and else¬ 
where , the first two adkydyas of the Kaupitaki Arapyaka have 
been published by W. Friedlander, Berlin, 1900, adh, iii.-vi. by 
E B. Cowell, Calcutta, 1901, and the remainder is being edited 
by A. B. Keith (s eeJHAS, 1908, p. 363 ff.) See Max Muller, 
Hist, of A tic Sanskr. Lit. 2, London. I860, pp. 147, IfiSf ,313-318, 
384-841; A Barth, Religions of India 2 , London, 1889, p. 8f. ; 
P. Deussen, Sechzig Cpamshad's des Veda, Leipzig, 1897, 
pp. 3 f., 10 ff., 21 f , 213 f., 373 IT.; A. A Macdonell, Sanskrit 
Literature , London, 1890, pp. 34, 60, 204 f., 208 f., 211 ff. 

A. S. (xKDEN. 

ARBITRARINESS is, according to the popular 
use of the term, that quality which is ascribed to 
an act of will ( nrbitrium ), and whatsoever follows 
from it, not merely in so far as it is free, but in so 
far as the choice of the individual who wills is not 
influenced by consideration foi others or respect 
for any law which is not self-imposed. Hence 
arbitrariness tends to imply capriciousness, irration¬ 
ality, and an incalculable character generally. It 
must lie in tins wider sense that the word is em¬ 
ployed by critics of the indetenmnist theory of the 
Freedom of the Will (wh. see), when they say that 
that doctrine implies total arbitrariness of the will. 

The theory of the arbitrariness of good, advanced 
by the Scotists, Occam and Descartes, is the doc¬ 
trine that good is good because it proceeds from the 
undetermined will of Clod, who has chosen and com¬ 
manded it; a moral act is not intrinsically good. 
Of. Windelhand, Hist, of Philos. (Eng. tr.) 332, 394. 

G. R. T. Ross. 

ARBITRATION is an arrangement by which 
two persons, having a difference, agree to submit 
it to the decision of a third, and to abide by that 
decision when it has been given. Such an agree¬ 
ment precludes either party from instituting a 
suit in the ordinary Courts of law on the matter in 
question ; and indeed those Courts are so favour¬ 
able to arbitration that they will make the sub¬ 
mission to arbitration a rule of Court, so that the 
decision of the third person, called the arbiter or 
arbitrator, may be enforced at law by either party 
against the other. 

The reasons which induce persons who would 
otherwise become litigants to prefer a reference to 
arbitration to a suit at law are: (1) that it does 
not involve the personal hostility caused by legal 
proceedings ; (2) that it is more economical in its 
cost; (3) that the arbitrator is at liberty to con¬ 
sider the whole circumstances of the matter in dis¬ 
pute, and to arrive at what in his opinion is an 
equitable solution of it ; (4) that the arbitrator is 
a person selected by themselves upon the ground 
of liis special fitness to deal with that matter. 

It does not often happen, however, that the two 
part ies at variance are able to agree upon a third 
who possesses equally the confidence of both. The 
ordinary form of arbitration is, therefore, the 
appointment by each party of a different arbi¬ 
trator, and the appointment by the two aibitrators 
of a third person as oversman or umpire, by whom 
any difference between the two arbitrators shall he 
decided. In England the proceedings in arbitra¬ 
tion are regulated by statute, and are, therefore, 
only a degree less formal than those of a suit at 
law. They begin with a submission to the arbi¬ 
trators of the question in dispute; then there is 
the acceptance by the arbitrators of the burden of 
the reference, and the fixing by them of a time 
for hearing the parties. At that time each party 
may be heard in person or by solicitor or counsel; 
the evidence of witnesses and of documents may 
be tendered, and the arbitrators may administer 
an oath to each witness, or take his affirmation, 
which will render him liable to the penalties of 
perjury if his evidence be false in any material 
particular. 

The decision of the arbitrator or umpire, when 


duly arrived at, is binding upon both parties, and 
the Courts will not enter upon any inquiry whether 
it is right or wrong, lie draws it up in the form 
of an award, and, speaking generally, the Courts 
accept that award as conclusive. There are cases, 
however, where it may appear to the Coui l that 
the arbitrator has neglected the elementary prin¬ 
ciples of justice, as by refusing to hear evidence, 
or has not brought las mind to the consideration 
of the subject, or has not disposed of the question 
really at issue, or has in some other way failed in 
the due exercise of his functions ; and the Court 
will in such case either refer the matter back to 
him, or hold that it is not ousted of its own 
inherent, jurisdiction to determine that matter 
For these reasons the parties in their choice of an 
arbitrator, and the arbitrators in their choice of an 
umpire, should be careful to select a person who, 
whether a practising lawyer or not, has a mind 
imbued with the principles of law, and has had some 
experience in their practical application, as well as 
an expert knowledge of the definite questions at 
issue. 

In certain cases, in older to avoid the cost of 
litigation, a recouise to arbitration has been pre¬ 
scribed or authorized by statute. The Savings 
Hanks Acts, the Friendly Societies Acts, tiie 
Building Societies Acts, and the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Acts contain provisions to this 
effect. In the case of the Savings Banks, includ¬ 
ing the Post Office Savings Banks, all disputes 
between a depositor or other claimant and the 
Bank are to be settled by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, and the jurisdiction of the Courts of law 
is ousted. As, however, the depositor has no 
choice in the matter, this is in eflect only the 
creation of another Court having final jurisdiction, 
and using cheaper and more speedy methods than 
those of the ordinaly Courts. In the other eases 
the statutes enable a society to provide by its rules 
that all disputes shall be leferred to arbitration, 
and to define in those rules the niannei in which 
the arbitrators shall be chosen. Wheie the rules 
contain such a provision, the jurisdiction of the 
Courts of law is equally ousted, and the member 
or other claimant has no other remedy than to 
avail himself of the arbitration thus provided. 

In regard to the trade disputes between employer 
and employed, which frequently lead to much 
suffering and loss when pursued by the ordinary 
methods of trade warfare—strikes and lockouts— 
much may lie done by means of arbitration and 
conciliation. Thus among the ironworkers of the 
country a permanent Board of Conciliation lias 
been established, consisting of a given numbei of 
workmen and of representatives of the employers, 
who meet periodically to adjudicate on any ques¬ 
tions of dispute that may have arisen in the course 
of the employment, and to prescribe any change 
in the current, rate of wages that may be neces¬ 
sary. Their decisions are accepted by both pai ties, 
and the establishment of the Board has procured 
a long industrial peace in that particular trade. 
By the Conciliation Act of 1896 t,(ie parties to any 
trade dispute may apply to the Board of Trade to 
appoint a conciliator, and this method has been 
adopted with success in many important trade dis¬ 
putes. Lord Rosebery, Lord James of Hereford, 
Mr. Asquith, and other eminent statesmen have 
accepted the office of conciliator, and the results 
have l>een in general satisfactory — not only in 
saving the workmen and their families from much 
distress and the employers from heavy loss, but 
in re-establishing friendly and kindly relations 
between them. In like manner, arbitration has 
frequently been invoked in the United States in 
cases of conflict between capital and labour, as 
when, in the great miners’ strike of 1902, President 
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Roosevelt appointed a Board of Arbitration which 
satisfactorily settled the disputes in question. 
Some States, as New Jersey, have regularly ap¬ 
pointed State Boards of Arbitration. 

Another still more important development of 
the principle of arbitration, rich in its promise for 
the peace of the world, has been its application to 
disputes between nations. Such disputes, even 
more than those between individuals, are apt to be 
coloured with local prejudice, amour propre, and all 
the elements that go to make up the sentiment of 
patriotism. Nothing is more difficult than for the 
people of one country, party to such a dispute, to 
appreciate the strength of the case of the other 
party. The nation’s honour and prestige are 
thought to be at issue on the result of the dispute ; 
and nothing is easier than to create an unreasoning 
popular clamour for war. To substitute for the 
appeal to arms—with all its consequences to both 
countries in bloodshed, suffering, waste, and de¬ 
moralization—an appeal to argument and to calm 
reason is a triumph of civilization. The supersti¬ 
tion of the ancients led them to think that the 
gods would defend the right, and even in Christian 
times we have seen two hostile armies each ap¬ 
pealing to the god of battles for success upon that 

round ; but, in fact, the recourse to war is nothing 

ut a resort to brute force. 

An instance In point is afforded by the dispute between 
Great Britain and Venezuela. A question arose between those 
two Status as to their rights in certain portions of the territory 
called British Guiana. In 1890 the Venezuelan Government 
proposed a reference to arbitration on this question, which 
Great Britain refused. Thereupon the Government of the 
United .States of America interposed, upon the ground that any 
hostile action taken by Great Britain against Venezuela would 
be an infringement of the Monroe doctrine, and President 
Cleveland took upon himself to appoint a Commission to ascer¬ 
tain the rights of the matter. The British Government having 
refused to recognize this Commission, a wave of warlike en¬ 
thusiasm swept over the United States, and if popular excite¬ 
ment had had Its way, a war between those two great and 
kindred nations would have resulted, with all its horrible con¬ 
sequences, arising out of a matter of no real importance to 
either. Fortunately, better counsels prevailed, and Great 
Britain and Venezuela agreed to a reference to arbitration. 
The result of that arbitration was a concession to Venezuela of 
territory which Great Britain had more than once offered to 
that State, and the confirmation in other respects of the con¬ 
tentions of the British Government 

A still more famous instance is that known aH the * Alabama' 
arbitration. During the Civil War in the United States, result¬ 
ing from the secession of the Southern or Confederate States, 
a vessel was built at Birkenhead, which was allowed to leave 
English waters, and was armed and commissioned by the Con¬ 
federate Government The United States ambassador had 
complained to the British Government of the breach of neutrality 
involved in the building and equipment of this vessel, and 
orders were given to stop it; but hi an accident those orders 
were delayed till after the ship had actually sailed In the 
course of the following two years this ship, named the 
* Alabama,’ destroyed much property belonging to citizens 
of the United States, and at the close of the war the Govern¬ 
ment of those States claimed the value of that property from 
the British Government, as damages for which Great Britain 
was liable through its unintentional breach of neutrality. The 
British Government accepted the responsibility, arid agreed to 
refer the settlement of the amount pnyablo to arbitration. The 
amouni awarded was 16} million dollars. 

£ W Brabrook 

ARCANI DISCIPLINA.—the name given by 
Dallams to the custom in the Early Catholic 
Church of keeping the administration of Baptism 
and the Holy Supper, with related doctrines and 
rites, a secret from ail except the baptized. Various 
reasons for this practice have been suggested by 
scholars. It was not due to any teaching of the 
NT, and the openness with which Justin Martyr 
describes the worship of the Church, and the fact 
that the followers of Marcion had not the practice, 
show that it was not usual before the third quarter 
of the 2nd century. 

There is every reason to suppose that the celebra¬ 
tion of the Holy Supper by the congregations in 
Apostolic times was virtually private. Danger of 
persecution led to concealment of the Christian 
assemblies and rites. The measures of the Roman 


government prevented the celebration of the Supper 
and the A gaps at night, and compelled the ob¬ 
servance of tne former in connexion with the open 
preaching of the word in the daytime, and perhaps 
the gradual abandonment of the latter. Tne cate¬ 
chumens were then dismissed before the com¬ 
municants entered upon the Holy Supper itself. 
The catechumenate afforded a period of probation. 
In the first part of it the candidates were instructed 
in the general principles of religion. It was iust 
before their baptism that they were instnicted in 
the mysteries of the faith. The Creed, and perhaps 
the doctrine of the Trinity which explained the 
formula of Baptism, were not imparted to them 
until just before their baptism; and the Lord’s 
Prayer not until afterwards. The example of the 
heathen Mysteries was felt. Those who had been 
admitted to the Communion, having gone through 
the grades of the catechumenate, and having trans¬ 
acted successive renunciations and exorcisms, were 
spoken of as ‘The Initiated.’ Finally, it became 
usual to regard those rites from wfiich all but 
the full members of the Church were excluded as 
‘Mysteries,’ and to transfer to them the awe 
that belonged to ethnic Mysteries. As Th. Har- 
nack says, ‘ The mystical became mysterious, and 
the liturgical became theurgic.’ He traces the 
great change to the gradual concentration of all 
the authority of the Church in the episcopate, 
due to the necessity of opposing its authority to 
Gnostic sects and their teachings. The rites of 
the Church were thought to have no validity apart 
from the bishops ; and those performed by tiiein 
were invested with mysterious awfulness. To this 
conception of Divine worship, Roman Catholic 
writers have joined the notion of a secret tradition 
of doctrine from the Apostles, in addition to the 
teaching of the NT. To this tradition they ascribe, 
for instance, the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
and also the reverence for images and for the saints. 

This Secret Discipline, beginning about A.D. 176, 
was in vogue until the end of the 5th century. It* 
features may, perhaps, be best set forth by the 
following Quotations from Fathers and teachers of 
the 3rd and 4th centuries. 

Tert. ( Prescrip. tlasr. xli.): * To begin with, it is doubtful who 
is a catechumen and who a believer; they have all access alike, 
they hear alike, they pray alike—even heathens, if any such 
happen to come among them. That which is holy they will 
cast to the dogs ; and tneir pearls, although (to be sure) they are 
not real ones, they will fling to the swine. Simplicity they will 
have to consist in the overthrow of discipline, attention to 
which on our part they call pandering.’ 

Basil (de Sp. 27): ‘Of the beliefs and practices whether 
generally accepted or publicly enjoined which are preserved 
in the Church, some we possess derived from written teaching ; 
others we have received delivered to us “ in a mystery ’’ by the 
tradition o! the Apostles ; and both of theae in relation to true 
religion have the same force.’ 

(In a note in .Vi eene Father*, vol. viii p. 41 Am ed , I’hotius 
is quoted : ‘In this work Eulogius (Patriarch of Alexandria 
679-C07] sayB that of the doctrines (StSayadrutv) handed down in 
the church by the ministers of the word, some are Aoypara, and 
others Krjpvypara The distinction is that Soypara are announced 
with concealment and prudence, and are often designedly com¬ 
passed with obscurity, in order that holy Lhings may not he 
exposed to piofane persons or pearls cast before Hwine. Ktjpuy- 
para, on the other hand, arc announced without any conceal¬ 
ment’). 

‘For wo are not,’ Basil continues, ‘content with what the 
Apostle or the Gospel has recorded, but both in preface and 
conclusion we add other words as being of great importance 
to the validity of the ministry, and these we derive from un¬ 
written teaching. Moreover, we bless the water of baptism and 
the oil of the chrism, and besides this the catechumen who is 
being baptized. On what written authority do we do this? 
Is not our authority silent and mystical tradition? . . . Does 
not this coma from that unpublished and secret teaching which 
our fathers guarded in a silence out of the reach of curious 
meddling ana inquisitive investigation? Well had they learnt 
the lesson that the awful dignity of the mysteries is best pre¬ 
served by silence. What the uninitiated are not even allowed 
to look at was hardly likely to be publicly paraded about in 

written documents.Moses was wise enough to know 

that contempt attaches to the trite and to the obvious, while a 
keen interest is naturally associated with the unusual and the 
unfamiliar. In the same manner the Apostles and Fathers 
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who laid down laws for the Ohurch from the beginning thus 
guarded the awful dignity of the mysteries in secrecy and 
alienee, for what is bruited abroad at random among the com¬ 
mon folk is no mystery at all. This is the reason for our tradi¬ 
tions of unwritten precepts and practices, that the knowledge 
of our dogmas may not hecoms neglected and contemned by 
the multitude through familiarity. Dogma ” and " Kerygraa** 
are two distinct things: the former is observed in silence; 
the latter is proclaimed to all the world.' 

Oyril Jer. (Catsoh. vi. 29) : * These Mysteries, which the Church 
now explains to thee who art passing out of the class of Cate¬ 
chumens, it is not the custom to explain to heuthen. For to a 
heathen we do not explain the mysteries concerning Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, nor before Catechumens do we speak 
plainly of the Mysteries; but many things we often speak in a 
veiled way, that the believers who know may understand, and 
they who know not wav get no hurt.’ 

Ambrose (c. My star. i.) : ‘ The season now warns us to speak 
of the Mysteries, and to set forth the purport of the sacraments, 
which if we had thought it well to teach before baptism to those 
who were not yet initiated, we should be considered rather to 
have betrayed than to have portrayed the Mysteries. And then, 
too, another reason is that the light itself of the Mysteries will 
shed itself with more effect upon those who are expecting they 
know not what, than if any discourse had come beforehand.’ 

Origen (c. Cels. i. 7) : ‘Crucifixion, Resurrection, Incarnation 
are well known. But that there should be certain doctrines, 
not mado known to the multitude, which are (revealed) after 
the exoteric oneB have been taught, is not a peculiarity of 
Christianity, but also of philosophic systems, in which some 
truths are exoteric and some esoteric.’ 

When, in consequence of the conversion of the 
Empire and the prevalence of Infant Baptism, the 
old catechumenate of adults fell away, the Dis¬ 
ciplina Arcani ceased to be, although in the Greek 
Liturgy the distinction between a Missn Catechu- 
mcnorum and a Missa Fidelium is still marked by 
the deacon’s warning to all the catechumens to go 
out of the church. 

Literatorb.— Art. on ‘ Arkandisciplin ’ in PRE* (v. Zexsch- 
witx) and PRE > (Bonwetsch); ‘ Disciplina Arcani ’In the Diet. 
Christ. Ant. ; also Th. Harnack, Der chnst. Gemeindegottes- 
dienst im apostol. u. altkathol. Zeitalter (1864), esp. pp. 3-60 ; 
Edwin Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usage* upon 
the Christian Church (1888), pp. 283-309; John Dallacus, De 
Scriptis mux sub Dionysii Areopagilct nomine circumferuntur 
(1606) ; Meier, De recondita veteris ecclesias theologia (1670) ; 
Schelstrate, Antiquitas illustrata circa concilia generalia et 
provincialia (1078); Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian 
Church, x. xiv. xv. (1708-1722, Engl. 1875); Fromman, De 
Disciplina Arcani (1833); Rlchd. Rothe, De Disaplma Arcani 
Ongme (1841); Th. Za.hn,Glaubensregel u. Taufbekenntnis in 
d. alten Kirche ; Anrich, Das antike Atystenenwesen in seinem 
Einfluss auf das Christentum (1894); Horn, Outlines of 
Liturgies on the basis of Harnack (1890). 

Edward T . Horn. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. —i. Archaeology is a descrip¬ 
tive science, dealing with the interpretation of 
the remains of past phases of human civiliza¬ 
tion. Etymologically, the name denotes the 
study of origins generally (from Gr. Apx t), * origin ’; 
apxaios, ‘original’), and strictly it implies that 
the remains which it studies are interpreted as 
members of an originative or developmental series, 
irrespective of their nearness to the present time. 
Popularly, however, archaeology is restricted to 
mean the ‘ study of antiquity, and is understood 
to mean the interpretation, either , generally, of 
all the available evidence for past phases of 
civilization (in which sense it includes formal 
‘history’ among its subdivisions); or, more par¬ 
ticularly, of such evidence as is furnished by the 
material remains of human handiwork. In the 
latter and commoner sense, archaeology stands 
alongside formal history, which is concerned with 
the interpretation of documents ; and it is to be re¬ 
garded essentially as the ‘ past tense ’ of technology, 
and of the aesthetic criticism of manufactured 
objects. Archaeology, like palaeontology and 
geology, which are tne analogous ‘ past tenses ’ 
or ‘ historical ’ aspects of biology and geography, 
is a science of observation solely. Experiment is 
contemplated only in bo far as it may be possible 
to test interpretation (e.g. of the evidence for an 
obsolete mode of manipulation) by re constituting 
now the presumed conditions of the ancient process, 
so as to attain an analogous result. 

It is only in its wider signiiication that archae¬ 


ology comes into eontact with the study of 
religion or ethics. Ancient technology and 
ancient Aesthetic, considered specially, occupy 
their own domain apart. Bat there are few, if 
any, religions which have not prompted the pro¬ 
duction of monuments, ornaments, utensils, and 
other ritual accessories ; or affected the form and 
decoration of the instruments of daily life. And 
as these material expressions of religious ideas, 
once produced, are capable of preservation inde¬ 
pendently of their makers, they may be, and often 
are, the only evidence which has been preserved 
of the religion of an extinct people, whose beliefs 
and traditions have perished with it. 

2. Archaeological evidence may establish the 
occurrence of an act or a custom within assignable 
limits either of (a) space or of (b) time. 

(a) To prove the distribution of an occurrence 
in space, tne method of archaeology is geographical. 
The instances which have been observed are 
tabulated in their geographical context, and 
in the absence of evidence to the contrary 
may be presumed provisionally to indicate 
a continuous distribution over the intervening 
areas. Such evidence to the contrary would 
be supplied inter alia by diversity of physical 
circumstance, exempting humanity locally from 
the need, or the inducement, to act m the 
manner presumed ; or by evidence of the presence 
locally of other human observances inconsistent 
with the act or custom in question. The quality, 
as well as the quantity, of evidence requisite to 
give archaeological proof varies almost indefinitely. 
But in general, quality is incomparably more 
cogent than quantity, and positive evidence than 
negative: a single really well - authenticated 
occurrence (e.g. of an obiect of human manu¬ 
facture or of recognized style in a given area), not 
only supplies the contradictory instance to all 
negative generalities, but gives a positive though 
indefinite presumption that further instances 
exist. This characteristic, archaeology shares with 
all branches of knowledge which are concerned 
with discontinuous series; the area actually open 
to inspection is at the same time so arbitrarily 
assigned, and so small a proportion of the whole, 
that the probable value of every positive instance 
is in any case somewhat greater, and of every 
negative instance somewhat less, than it would 
be in a region of which the larger part has been 
already explored. This theoretical consideration 
is in the main confirmed by a retrospect of the 
archa;ological work of the last century. As in 
geology, a very small number of well - selected 
uata from small areas isolated from each other, 
and indicated by accidental circumstances, have 

C erinitted a hypothetical re-construction of the 
uman culture of wide regions, which subsequent 
evidence, more copious, continuous, and cogent 
logically, has done little if anything to modify, 
or even to confirm. 

Archaeology, being concerned with evidence 
which has already been exposed for a while to 
the accidents of time, is confronted with discon¬ 
tinuous evidence in another sense also. Some 
classes of objects, no less characteristic and in¬ 
structive than the reRt, are composed of materials 
which decay readily, and leave little or no trace 
even when deposited in closed chambers. Conse¬ 
quently, archaeology is concerned in most cases 
with evidence which has already undergone a 
process of quite arbitrary selection, and is com¬ 
pelled to qualify its conclusions accordingly. 
And even where the remains themselves are 
durable, the ravages of man or animals—the 
latter often far more elusive and perplexing than 
the former—have restricted the evidence again, 
objects of intrinsic value, or distasteful signifi- 
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canee (such as the monuments of a hated ruler 
or an alien creed) disappearing most readily, and 
causing the most serious breaks in the record. 

(A) To prove the distribution of similar oe- 
currencea in time, or the sequence of dissimilar 
occurrences, archaeology depends, again, like 
geology, on the comparison of simultaneities. 
Sequence of manufacture, among a series of relics 
of antiquity, may be determined either directly 
on the evidence of sequence of deposition (as in 
a stratified rubbish-heap, where the under layers 
must be older than those which overlie them) ; 
or indirectly, by comparison of style. The latter 
method, however, gives, strictly speaking, a series 
which is only morphological, not historical ; it is 
evidence of change, not of development; and in 
many cases such a series is capable of being read 
in either direction, since no precise criterion exists 
to distinguish immaturity from decadence. When 
doubt arises from this cause as to which is the 
initial end of a series, recourse must be had in 
the long run to the evidence of stratification ; but 
an approximate proof can frequently be con¬ 
structed if it is possible to correlate a number of 
concurrent series. 

For example, on a given cite, a large number of tomb* may 
be found, each containing examples of pottery, metal-work, 
■tone-work, and other manufactures, of varying design. There 
is a probability that the tombs represent burials of a consider¬ 
able number of successive generations. The pottery, weapons, 
and bo forth, form morphological series, independent but 
approximately concurrent; t e. phase J> of the pottery ih always 
tound with phases c d or e of the metal-work ; phase V always 
with phases p q or r, never with o or t In theBe circumstances, 
clear evidence as to the direction in which any one senes is to 
he read biologically is conclusive for the remainder, and for 
the culture as a whole ; and such evidence would he supplied 
if any one kind of object began to appear suddenly and 
eopiouslv as a useful implement at k, for example, and was 
replaced' in adjacent phases by substitutes of less appropriate 
forms or materials, or otherwise clearly imitative. If these 
after-tvpefl occur at l, m, and after, the historical order of the 
w holt series is from ator; If at 7 and before, the order is from 
i to a. 

It is, of course, often the case that a purely 
morphological series is concurrent at one or more 
points with another series which belongs to a 
‘historic’ civilization, that is, to one in which 
the relative antiquity of each phase can be 
represented by an ‘ absolute ’ or chronological date. 
In these circumstance* alone is it possible to deter¬ 
mine the actual rate of technological progress, 
and thereby of other elements of a civilization. 

Sneli cases of contact, between concurrent series 
representing the civilizations of different areas 
or regimes can only hliow valid contemporaneity 
when the proof is bilateral. 


In locality A, for example, a group of objects of diverse 
styles are found together as the result of a single act of 
deposition, such as a burial, or the laying of a foundation- 
stone. In such a case, obviously, none of the objects which 
compose the group can he of a later date of manufacture than 
the date of its deposition in that group. On the other hand, 
any of them may have been of any imaginable age already, at 
the moment of deposition. External evidence (of custom, 
workmanship, and the like) alone can decide in each case 
whether the indigenous objects aaa included in the llnd-group 
fairly represent the phase of culture a, at which it has been 
ascertained that the group was deposited in the place where 
it was found. Now, if this find-proup at A contains, not only 
indigenous objects aaa of relative date a in the series char¬ 
acteristic of this locality A, but also an object of exotic origin 
b, the circumstance (otherwise demonstrated) that, the object 
b is of the relutive date 0 in the series B does not prove that 
the phase a, to which the group as a whole belongs, is con¬ 
temporary with phase 0, but only that it is not of any later 
date; for the object b may have been of any age already at 
the moment of its deposit at A. If, however, even a single 
object of origin a and date a is found at B with objects of 
origin b and aate 0 in the B-series, then by the same reasoning 
a is not of later date than the objects bbb with which it has 
been found. And if so, the proof is complete, that a and b are 
contemporary ; for it was already known that an object b 
could not he of later date than aaa. 

It is merely a matter of accurate observation to determine 
whether in any given case it is certain that the exotic object 
was really deposited simultaneously with the rest of the find- 
group, and not intruded Into it at some later time. 

3. The combination of evidence derived from 
distributions in space and sequences in time gives 
archaeological proof of the transmission of new 
characters from one centre of civilization to 
another. 

A character x which has alreudy appeared at phase y in series 
(or region) A does not appear in Benes B until phase • (which 
has been shown otherwise to be contemporary with t in series 
A) ; it is absent, moreover, from series 0 until phase k Here 
alternative interpretations are offered. The character ma> 
have been introduced from A to B, or it may have arisen 
spontaneously also at B. At C, moreover, it may have arisen 
spontaneously, or have been introduced directly from A ; or 
in addition, it may have been introduced directly from B and 
only indirectly from A, and so forth, the number Of alterna¬ 
tives increasing directly with that of the series or regions in 
question. The conclusive proof of direct transmission is given 
only when, in addition to objects of similar st>le to the 
archetype at A, but of demonstrably local origin, B yields an 
object which demonstrably originated at A. Such proof is 
furnished most clearly by unpremeditated evidence supplied 
by the physical composition of the object; e.g knives of an 
unusual style but made of bronze occur on an island B which 
yields copjier and tin but not iron ; there is no adequate proof 
that these are not due to indigenous invention. But if there 
occurs also at B a knife of the same style but made of iron, 
and iron knives of exactly this exotic style are also found in 
an accessible iron-yielding area A, the probability becomes 
very strong that the knife found at B is exotic, and the pro¬ 
totype of the bronze examples, which differ from it only in 
being of indigenous material. The proof, however, becomes 
conclusive only when it is shown that bronze, or this particular 
variety of bronze, was not in use at A. Otherwise there is 
still the possibility that the bronze knives at B may also he 
imports either from A or from some other region C which 
culturally is dependent on A. JOHN L. MyRKS. 
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^gean (J. B. Stoughton Holborn), p. 677. 
American (L. H. Gray), p. 683. 

Assyro-Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 689. 
Buddhist.—See Architecture (Chinese), p. 693, 
ami Temples. 

Celtic (G. Dottin), p. 692. 

Chinese (Chiuta I to), p. 693. 

Christian (J. B. Stoughton Holborn), p. 696. 
Egyptian (W. M. Flinders Petrie), p. 722. 
Etruscan and Early Italian.— See Art (Etruscan). 
Greek (J. B. Stoughton Holborn), p. 726. 

Hindu (Vincent A. Smith), p. 740. 

Japanese.— See Architecture (Shinto). 

ARCHITECTURE (Aegean). — Of the archi¬ 
tecture in Greek lands before the true Hellenic 
architecture appeared upon the scene we know com¬ 
paratively little, but even that little is great com¬ 
pared with our almost entire ignorance of the 
subject a generation ago. The account of the great 


i ewish (I. Abrahams), p. 743. 
flithraic (F. Cumont), p. 744. 

Muslim (H. S ala din), p. 745. 

Muslim in Egypt and Syria (M. van Bkrchem) 
p. 757. 

Persian (A. V. Williams Jackson), p. 760. 
Phoenician (T. G. Pinches), p. 764. 

Renaissance (J. B. Stoughton Holborn), p. 717. 
Roman (J. B. Stoughton Holborn), p. 767- 
Shinto (W. G. Aston), p. 773. 

Slavonic (L. Leger), p. 773. 

Teutonic.— See Art (Teutonic). 

Tibetan.—See Temples. 

discoveries of Schliemann at Tiryns, Mycenae,* and 
Troy, restoring to us the Homeric world, of whose 

* The author of this art. and artt. on Christian, Greek, and 
Roman Architecture always uses the Greek spelling of Greek 
names, hut in the case of familiar words he has submitted U> 
the spelling elsewhere adopted m the Encyclopaedia. 
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very existence the greatest scholars were sceptical, 
reads like a fairy story. Since then a long series 
of excavations, earned out with greater and 
greatei scientific, precision throughout the whole 
/Kgean area, has provided for us a mass of 
material which it will probably require the scholar¬ 
ship of many years to analyze and reduce to 
anything like systematic order. As yet no con¬ 
clusions can be more than tentative. 

This pre - Hellenic architecture can hardly be 
considered the parent of Greek architecture: its 
influence was on the whole smaller than might 
have been expected ; indeed, the difference between 
them serves to emphasize the originality and 
independence of the Hellenic style that came 
after. It is convenient to term this architecture 
and the civilizations to which it belonged * /Kgean,’ 
as it flourished not only in Greece itself but 
throughout all the coasts and islands of the 
/Egean Sea. But, at the same time, although 
there is a certain continuity of development with 
no decided break, such as exists between itself and 
the architecture of the Hellenes, it is nevertheless 
marked by changes and new departures that seem 
to imply influences from without, if not political 
and racial upheavals. These are at present ex¬ 
ceedingly obscure and open to controversy, and 
it is difficult to do more than glance at the main 
trend of development. 

(1) During the neolithic age iu the /Kgean, at some 
time which may be put uppioximately 6000 years 
before the Christian era, there was a primitive 
but Horn lulling civilization, implying a highly 
developed commerce, extending as far as Egypt, 
with some powers of navigation. Its centre 
apparently was in Crete, and is marked by the 
exploitation of the obsidian in the island of Melos, 
which, some considerable time afterwards, de¬ 
veloped its own resources during the flourishing 
epoch of the town, now known to archaeologists, 
from the name of the neighbouring village, as 
Phylakopi. In this very remote era the neolithic 
remains at Knossos contain obsidian, and Melos 
is the only known source of obsidian anywhere 
near the Eastern end of the Mediterranean. 
Obsidian beads are found in Egypt in remains to 
which a rougli date of the seventh millennium may 
be assigned, and obsidian flakes occur there some 
GOO years or so later. By the time of the 
foundation of the first city at Phylakopi the trade 
was very considerable. The architectural achieve¬ 
ment of this age must have been of an exceedingly 
simple nature, probably merely wattle and dauo 
huts, as the marked clay strata testify wherever 
there have been settlements. Wooden or lialf- 
timber houses may conceivably have succeeded 
them, hut they have left no remains, and we 
have nothing but an inference from a later mode 
of construction to point in this direction. Some¬ 
thing, however, of the working of quarried stone 
is seen, at any rate towards the close of the neo¬ 
lithic period, in the cist graves found principally 
at Amoigos and at Pelos in Melos. It is there¬ 
fore rpiite possible that a few of the more important 
buildings may have been of stone, but of these 
there is practically no evidence. At the very 
close of the neolithic period we seem to have 
stone-walled houses appearing at Purges in Paros 
and also in S.W. Naxos, and these may represent 
an older tradition. Tt is also conceivable that 
sun-dried bricks may occasionally have been used, 
which, under certain conditions, can disappear, 
leaving practically no trace of their form. 

(2) A definite style of stone building begins to 
appear about the commencement of the fourth 
millennium. The settlement* are marked by their 
unwalled and unfortified nature, and, as far as 
the slight evidence goes, seem to have been laid 


out almost as scattered groups of buildings, yet 
iu the main preserving a certain parallel i*in of 
plan, although they do not seem to be arranged 
along definite street lines. The building is rougli 
rubble work of comparatively small stones built 
with clay and mud, and plastered over with the 
same ; lime mortar is not yet used. So far there 
are no signs of any religious buildings as such, 
and indeed throughout the whole of the /Egeau 
development there seems to have been hardly 
anything of the nature of religious architecture. 
This is one of the essential contrasts between 
these peoples and the Greeks, whose religious 
buildings were of such marvellous excellence and 
occupied so prominent a place in their style. The 
nature of the architecture, however, is of import¬ 
ance for the purposes of this article, as it is 
necessary to grasp both the resemblances and the 
differences between the architectural principles of 
the two Btyles, in order fully to uncierstand the 
position of Greek religious architecture in the 
history of the art. 

(3) A third architectural stage is reached roughly 
about B.C. 3000, when a closer system of town 
building, generally although not necessarily forti¬ 
fied, is adopted. It is marked by an elaborate 
system of street planning, with a distinct preference 
for rectangular rather than convergent systems 
There is a very considerable advance in the art 
of building, with a regular drainage system beneath 
the streets. We find lime beginning to be used. 
There are great walls and fortifications, and the 
towns in the generality of cases are no longer open. 
The probable cause seems to have been pressure 
from the north, which rendered these fortilicntions 
necessary. They apparently first made their 
appearance upon the mainland, and worked their 
way southward, the cities of the maritime power 
of Crete remaining unwalled, probably on account 
of that very sea power. The great brick city of 
Troy, the second in the series, already shows this 
type completely developed, and its final desti ac¬ 
tion must have been at least as eaily as H.C. 2000. 
The second city at Phylakopi is of this type, and 
it was probably founded somewhere about H.C. 
3000, reaching its prime about H.C. 2500. 

Of the general character of building, it may be 
said that it passes from a comparatively rude to 
a highly developed style, and indeed might be 
divided into periods. But the vanations of type 
are far greater in their local than in their clirono 
logical aspect, which latter is much more visible 
in the paintings and the minor arts of pottery 
Architecturally, the second city of Troy is more 
akin to the great sixth city than either is to any 
period of Knossian architecture. The aichitectuie 
seems to reach its zenith somewhat earlier than 
the other arts, and begins to show signs of dec&d 
ence while they are still in some ways advancing. 

It may seem strange to sum up a period, running 
into many hundreds of years, as though there were 
a single style throughout. But in the present state 
of our know'ledge, particularly in the extreme un¬ 
certainty of the chronology, some such simplifica¬ 
tion is necessary if lengthy controversial matter 
is to be excluded. Very approximately it may be 
said that the architecture was at its finest at a 
time ranging round the 17th century B.C. But cer¬ 
tain broad general characteristics may be noticed. 
The materials and construction used seem to have 
differed very considerably locally, such intract¬ 
able material as basalt appearing at Phylakopi, 
and limestone, gypsum, brick, schist, etc., in other 
laces; and varying from the roughest blocks, 
ardly shaped at all, to the finest jointed masonry, 
such as we see at Phaistos or in the walls of the 
great inegaron at Knossos. Even early in the 
period there is good sound work with headers and 
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stretchers* roughly shaped, as at Phylakopi. On 
the whole, work on the Greek mainland is rougher 
and less carefully finished, the so-called cyclopcan 
masonry at Tiryns and elsewhere being typical. 
This would point to the civilizing iniluence proceed¬ 
ing from the south northward. Troy seems to l»e 
somewhat outside the main stream. Its archi¬ 
tecture, particularly its fortifications, is very 
advanced, although m other particulars its civiliza¬ 
tion seems to be behind the rest of the AKgean. 

There is a great tendency from the first to use 
rubble for interior walls and for less important 
strictures. This is faced with plaster and 
frequently elaborately painted, as in the fresco 
of the Flower Gatherer at Knossos, or the absol¬ 
utely delightful example of the Flying Fish at 
Phylakopi. Another method is to Imild one or 
two courses with great blocks of ashlar masonry 
and raise the rubble walls upon the top. In 
outside work some such foundation is almost 


necessary. In the early second city of Troy, 
huilt. mainly of sun-dried, brick, there is a sub¬ 
structure of stone to protect the brick from the 
wet. Hubble tends to become more common in 
later work, and sometimes latei rubble walls are 
found built upon older stone foundations. The 
system may be the origin of the orthost atai of 
later Greek architecture (y.r.). Sometimes there 
is also a projecting plinth, as in the case of the 
limestone blocks below the gypsum in the West 
Court at Knossos, or the reverse arrangement, 
w ith the gypsum bloeks below, on the southern 
1 ci race dig. 1). This is quite possibly the origin of 
.mother Greek feature, the stylobate [see ArCIII- 
I'hCTUKE (Gieek)]. Another method, which on 
account of its material was not likely to survive 
to our day, seems to have been something of the 
nature of a half timber construction, in which 
courses of short lengths of timber set transversely 
in plaster across the wall weie used at intervals 
in the ashlar, or plastered rubble, as the case 
might lie (fig. 2). There are grounds for sup¬ 
posing that we have the remains of such a course 
m the megaron at Knossos. In interiors the ends 
ot these were masked by rosettes or medallions. 
In the last phase of /Kgean architecture, the 


over the doorway of the so-called Treasury of 
Atreus [see u. 683 and figs. 3 and 17]. 

On the whole it may he said that there is a 
distinct architectural decadence which in Crete 
becomes obviously marked about the 14th century 
B.C. But in the north it seems to be otherwise, 
and the masonry continues to improve until a later 
date, as, for instance, in the very line beehive tombs 
at Mycenae, which may he not much earlier than 
the 13th century. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that the artistic impulse spread from the 
south. Hence the north would be longer in develop¬ 
ing ; and, on the other hand, a northern subjugation 
of Crete, which seems to be probable, would have 
greatly arrested progress there. 

The spanning of openings seems in most instances 
to have been with timber lintels, and in early work 
the sLones are not even gathered over above. 
Stone lintels, however, were sometimes used. 'Hie 
iambs of doors were very commonly of stone, and 
in later work certainly an inward inclination was 
usual, which is very possibly the origin of the same 
feature in Greek doorways (fig. 3 below and fig. 8, 
Architecture [Greek]). Windows, as contrasted 
with Greek architecture, seem to have been of 
freonent occurrence. They appear to have had 
tinnier lintels, jambs, and sills, and we may notice 
a remarkable anticipation of the modern window 
in the division into * panes ’ of which we have 
clear evidence in tablets found at Knossos (fig. 3). 
The nature of the filling is unknown; it may 



FIG. S. 


have been oiled cloth or parchment, and is indi¬ 
cated in red colour on the tablets. 

Timber seems to have played a large part in 
the construction, especially in the columns, which 
were commonly of wood, although with bases of 
stone. The columns, and generally the bases, were 
circular in form, and it is noticeable that, the col¬ 
umns tapered towards the lower end (figs. 4 and 12), 
the exact contrary of columns in Greek architecture. 
The taper, however, is generally exaggerated in 
drawings. The charred remains of actual columns 





PORTION or COL¬ 
UMN TPOM TOMB 
AT MYKENAl[BM] 


Mycenaean, there seems to have been an inter¬ 
esting survival of this technique executed in stone 


were found both at Knossos and at Phaistos. Stone 
examples of similar shape but of much later date 
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occur at Eleusis and Mycenae. They were treated 
with different kinds of fluting as ornaments, 
sometimes vertical, sometimes diagonal (fig. 4), 
and this may even have suggested the Doric flute. 
The anta was used both in stone and in wood, and 
is possibly the prototype of that feature in Greek 
architecture. It is interesting to notice that when 
stone columns were used they were almost always 
square in section, especially in early work, as in the 
case of the Northern Portico at Knossos, the so- 
called ‘ pillar rooms’ at Phylakopi, and at Knossos 
both in the palace and in houses outside. They are 
also of rectangular shape in the court at Fhaistos, 
and by the N. entrance at Knossos, and even in the 
megaron itself, although there they are recessed. 
This is important in view of the discussion 
regarding the origin of the Greek column [see 
AKOIIITKCTU!Ui (Greek)J. The inter-columniations 
were wide, and the architrave apparently was a 
wooden beam upon which the upper masonry rested. 

In spite, however, of the use of wood, it does not 
seem to have been used for floors. The floor 
joists were of circular logs of wood, and above 
these was laid clay, and upon that a fine hard 
cement or a pavement. On the ground floor 
cement seems to have been the favourite material 
for exterior work, and is often laid over paving; 
but in interiors fine gypsum slabs an: not un¬ 
common. The ceilings, where there was no floor 
above, were in all probability of thick reeds covered 
with plaster, ltemains of plaster have been found 



at Phylakoni, clearly showing the shapes of the 
reeds embedded in the plaster (fig. 5). 

The plans are in almost all cases characterized 
by numerous offsets, angles, and returns in the 
outer walls, which must have given a most 
delightful effect of light and shade to the 
complete elevation, and which are carried out 
with a lofty indifference to the extra work that 
they must have entailed (figs. 6, 8, and 9). Where 



PART OF PALACE,. 
GOULAS (CIA) IN 
LAKE KOPAIS. 


FIG. 6. 


fortifications occur, an arrangement may also be 
noticed by which the entrance is guarded by a 
complicated and circuitous means of approach, as 
at Syros and Kiphnos, and which attains its fullest 
development at Tiryns (fig. 8, E). This seems to 
have been due to northern mainland influence, 
and gradually to have spread southward. The 
buildings of greatest importance 'were the palaces 
of the kings, which show in almost all cases a 
remarkable complexity of plan ; but there are 


certain marked variations. Both in the north 
and in the south there is a distinct parallelism in 
the arrangement, but the Cretan plan is more 
regular and conceived more definitely as an 
artistic whole. The equal balancing of the main 
masses about a central court is also a southern 
feature. In the north this is less obvious, and 
the court partakes more of the nature of a fore¬ 
court, and is surrounded by a colonnade. The 
greater regularity is doubtless mainly because 
in the islands the question of fortification was of 



fio. 7. 


minor importance. In the north the buildings 
were castles as well as palaces. 

But there is also a difference in the artistic motif 
that cannot thus be explained. The northern plan 
tends to rooms comparatively square in shape ; the 



Cretan type is long and narrow. The difference is 
most noticeable in the smaller chambers and maga¬ 
zines, which are very characteristic features of the 
style (figs. 7, 8, and 9), but it holds good throughout, 
and is true even of the great halls. Tiryns and 
Knossos, t he finest examples and the best known, 
may be taken as typical (figs. 8 and 9). The fortress 
of ftoulasorGla in Brcotia, although northern in its 
main features is to some extent an exception, and 
shows affinities with the southern type. Propylcea 
are common throughout, but here a northern type 
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can bo distinguished which is almost the exact 
counterpart of the later Creek examples (tig. 10). 


great deal more about the plans than the eleva¬ 
tions, but we have a certain amount of valuable 



GENERAL PLAN. 


HU. 0. 

(The magazines are the narrow chambers on the loft.) 
But the most marked difference between north and 
south is in the megaron itself. The northern 
niegaron is a broad rectangular chamber with an 
antechamber and a portico, and contains the heart h 



FIG. 10. 


in the centre. Above the hearth was probably an 
opening, and the sides of the opening were normally 
supported upon four columns which in all likelihood 
carried a sort of clerestory admitting light and 
allowing the smoke to escape. The typical Cretan 
megaron, on the other hand, has no central hearth, 
>ossibly on account of the warmer climate ; but it 
las a feature peculiar to itself in the open chamber 
at the end of the hall, apparently open to the sky for 
the admission of light. This ‘ light-well ’ is found 
alike at Knossos, I’liaistos, and Hagia Triada. 

The southern type also contains columns which 
presumably supported the roof; hut they art; 
arranged "in lines, as the square arrangement 
around the hearth is unnecessary. Moreover, 
whatever may have been the case in the north, 
there is no doubt that in Crete there were halls 
upon different sloieys one above the other. 

The northern type, although belonging to the 
ruder style, eventually supersedes the other, and 
we find it appearing in the south in the late 
third city at Eliylakopi (compare the examples in 
fig. 11). Tn this northern type we see a plan closely 
resembling that of the classical Greek temple ; and 
if it is really the origin of the temple form, it may 
be considered the most important of the ASgean 
influences upon later Hellenic architecture. 

It is, of course, natural that we should know a 



FIG 11. — MEG AKA, DRAWN TO COMMON SCALE, SHOWING 
N. AND B. TYPES. 


evidence about the latter. In the south there is 
no doubt that there were several storeys, and 
in each storey the column played an important 
part. As in Spanish architecture, the main 
architectural features were in the interior, but 
the deep wells, with their tiers of columns and 
| great staircases, must have produced a tine effect 
j (fig. 12). There is some evidence that columns 
played a part in the external facade also. In 



FIG 12.—RESTORATION OF GENERAL EFFECT; IIALL OF 
COLONNADES, KNOSSOS. 


the north, upper storeys, above the megaron, were 
unlikely because of the hearth. 

On the whole, it may he said that the northern 
influence is much more marked in the temple 
architecture of Greece t han any influence we can 
trace to the southern types. 

The columned storeys rising magnificently one 
above another are startling indeed, occurring at 
a date some 18 centuries before Christ, in a 
European civilization of which we had never pre¬ 
viously heard ; but the elaborate drainage system is 
almost equally surprising, finding its parallels only 
in the beautiful systems of the best work of the 
Middle Ages, and in those of modern times. Street 
drains were generally built of stone with largo flat 
slabs above and below, but an open terra-cotta 
channel sometimes occurs. In small underground 
drains terra-cotta pipes with a collar were used 
(fig. 13), whereas in the great palace systems the 
main drains were well built passages large enough 
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to allow of a man entering them for cleaning 
purposes. Sanitary conveniences were supplied ; 
and if there was not the extensive accommodation 
that was demanded in the Middle Ages, where in 
many instances every room has its own separate 
arrangements, at least there is no reason to 
suppose that it was less than satislied the laRt 
generation, or than is commonly found on the 
Continent to-day. The same remarks apply to 
bath-rooms, which were plentiful, and often 
elaborately treated. Sometimes there was a 
sunk bath with steps, sometimes merely a move- 



DRAIN-PIPE, KMOSSOS. 


KIH. 13. 


able bath with a channel all round the floor to 
carry off any splushiugs. 

Such is a very brief description, enough to 
indicate the highly developed character of the 
style. When we turn to consider religious 
architecture, it is obvious that thore was Tittle 
or none, and the main importance from that 
point of view is the influence exerted upon 
succeeding styles. Yet there are just a few 
points that may be noted. We have in the 
‘pillar rooms’at Knossos and Phylakopi some¬ 
thing of obvious religious significance. It. does 
not seem to be necessary to suppose that the 
pillar was not purely structural in its function,— 
even a sacred sign upon the top does not preclude 
the possibility of its supporting other blocks. 
Many of the blocks of the palaces in Crete are 
marked with sacred signs, which may be paralleled 
by the numerous masons’ marks upon our own 
raediieval buildings, But there does seem to 
have been a special sacredness attaching to the 
pillar form, and in the case of a 4 pillar room ’ 
in a house at Knossos, a great number, some 
200, of little inverted cups were discovered, 
beneath which were found tne charred remains of 
small vegetable offerings (fig. 14). If we cannot 



say that these rooms are examples of religious 
architecture, it can at least he said that Home 
religious significance was attached to their 
architecture. 

We have also a fresco, mentioned above, which 
in the light of the secular architectural discoveries 
of the palaces, admits of interpretation, and 
seems to represent a temple or Hhrine (fig. 16). 
Below we have the great gypsum blocks that we 
have seen in the palace, and above half timber 
work with its frescoes on the plaster. The pillars, 
presumably of wood, are of the usual inverted form 
of .Egean architecture, and their sacred ness is 


thought to be indicated by the horned cult object 
set before them. An interesting frieze, resemb¬ 
ling that of porphyry-like stone found at Knossos 
(fig. 15), or the alabaster example from Tiryns, 
occurs below the central opening. TliiH seems to he 
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FF\IEZE,KNOSSOS. | 

no. 16. 


the progenitor of the triglyph frieze of the Doric, 
order. The triglyphs in tniH instance, judging 
by the colour, were apparently of wood. There is 
also indication of the blue glass paste or enamel 
which occurs at Tiryns—a delightful form of 
architectural decoration—the Kvavos of Homer, so 
long a stumbling-block to the critics. In this 
connexion may also be noticed some little gold 
ornaments found at Myceme, which are also 
generally supposed to represent a shrine (fig. 16). 
The lower part is again of ashlar masonry, the 
upper part is apparently of timber. There are 
three timber - framed doorways through v bicli 
appear columns ; but it is difficult to say whether 
they are meant to be within the building or foirn 
part of the facade. In front of them are the 
same sacred horns. The. most inteiesting point is 
that the central part is higher than the sides, 
and it certainly does suggest, a nave and aisle 
construction with clerestory lighting. On the 
other hand, it might equally well represent a 
lantern rising above the hearth, which would, of 
course, he. visible from a point, of view a little 
distance in front of the shrine, and could therefore 
quite legitimately be represented pictorially in 
the plane elevation 


|gold-leaf ornament, myklnai^^ 



FIG. 10. 

Lastly, there remain to be considered the tombs, 
which were of a sacred and in some instances 
definitely religious character. The famous shaft 
graves of Mycenje—deep shafts sunk vertically 
in the rock—represent for us a stage of burial 
that can hardly be considered architectural. So 
also with the larnax burials of Crete, where the 
corpse was first skeletonized in the earth and after¬ 
wards deposited in an earthenware sarcophagus 
or larnax and buried. But in the chambered 
tombs and the still more elaborate domed 
structures we have something very different. 
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They are found widely distributed over the 
Creek mainland, where the heat specimens occur, 
but have been found at Ph&istos, l’alaikastro, 
Praisos, in Crete, and also in Melos. 

The chambered form is that of a square 
chamber cut in the rock, with a gablet! roof and 
approached by a dromos, or passage. It seems 
probable that it is merely a development of the 
shaft grave, and the dromos is simply a means of 
closer and more ready approach to the tomb 
itself for the worshippers of the shade of the 
deceased. This finally develops into the great 
domed chamber out of which m some cases the 
tomb itself opens, and which can hardly have served 
any other purpose than one connected with re¬ 
ligious ceremonies in relation to the deceased. 
This development is borne out by the shaft-con¬ 
struction of the grave at Orchomenos, in some 
respects the finest example of these beehive tombs. 
It is, however, not in as perfect a condition as the 
so-called Treasury of Atreus at Myeemc, which 
was a trifle larger than this example (fig. 17). 
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lu both cases a large domed chamber, of beehive 
shape, about 47 feet in diameter, is cut out in the 
hill-side and lined with masonry of large blocks 



built on the corbelled system (fig. 17). Opening 
out of the central chamber is a smaller side 
chamber, which in the case of the Orchomenos 
example was, like the shaft graves, clearly 
excavated by a shaft sunk from the top. The 
bottom was first lined with small stone masonry 
and then covered with marble slabs. This was 
roofed over with great slabs of green schist 
elaborately decorated with a typical Mycemean 


pattern (fig. 18), and the marble walls were 
decorated in the same way. Above w’as another 
chamber to relieve the ceiling of weight, and 
above that again the shaft was filled up with 
debris. 

The vault part is marked with numerous holes, 
some still containing bronze nails, and, as was 
also the case with the Mycernean example, it 
was covered with bronze rosettes. 

The fine doorway to the latter tomb can be 
restored with some degree of accuracy. A great 
door, narrower at the top than at the bottom, is 
flanked by two half columns, which taper down¬ 
wards and are adorned with zigzag (lutings. 
Above is an enormous lintel, the pressure upon 
which is relieved by a great triangular space 
originally filled witn a light triangular slab. 
The arclntrave was ornamented with a pattern, 
clearly recalling the /abort log construction 
mentioned above, and below this was probably 
a series of lions’ heads. 

Ljtkratchk.—T here is do work ou Aegean Architecture as 
Huch, but some of the most useful sources of information are ■ 
T. J. Dorpfeld, Troja und Jlxon, Athens, 190Z; C. Schuch- 
hardt, Schlicmanns Excavaliont, tr. Eugenie Sellers, London, 
1891; Excavations at Phylakopi m Melos, conducted by the 
British School at Athens, London, 1904; C. Tsountas and 
J. 1. Manatt, The Mycenaean Age, London, 1897 , see alBO The 
Annual of the British School at Athens, esp. vol. vi. f , I ^ondon, 
and Monumentt Antichi dei Lincei, Home. 

J. B. Stoughton IIoliiorn. 

ARCHITECTURE (American).-Both in cha¬ 
racter and in material the dwellings and temples 
of the American Indians present the widest variety, 
ranging from the brush wikitips of the Pai Utes, 
and the snow igloos of the Eskimos, to the 
elaborate stone palaces of the Mayas of Yucatan. 
Tliis diversity, however, must not be construed as 
racial in origin, since closely related neighbouring 
tribes frequently have dwellings of different types ; 
nor is the cause any essential intellectual limita¬ 
tion. The divergency is climatic and economic in 
source. The snow-covered wastes of the extreme 
north, the forests of the Atlantic coast, the nrairies 
which once abounded in herds of bison, the arid 
regions of tlie south-west, and the tropical luxuri¬ 
ance of Central America, each produced a dis¬ 
tinct type of architecture. The dwellings of the 
American Indians admit of a triple classification : 
temporary, portable, and permanent, the first being 
exemplified by the Pai Ute wikiup, the second by 
the. Dakota Itpi, and the third by the stone pueblo. 

I. The temporary dwelling is represented in its 
j simplest form by the wikiup of Arizona. This is 
constructed by placing branches about 10 feet in 
length so as to form half or three-quarters of a 
circle. The tops are then brought together and 
smaller branches are thrown over them. The 
entire structure is, therefore, little more than a 
wind-break, and may be a development of the kisi 
of the Hopis, which is a rough shelter set up in 
the fields to protect those who watch the flocks. 
This general type of temporary dwelling is especi¬ 
ally characteristic of the less developed tribes of 
the western desert, where the arid soil furnishes 
little building material beyond brush and mud. 
Closely akin to the wikiup is the Navaho hogav, a 
hut built either of branches covered with smaller 
boughs or of poles plastered with mud; and the 
same statement horns true of the Pi mas and Mo- 
haves. Such dwellings are frequently abandoned, 
since the materials of which they are composed are 
not portable, and the region affords no other kind. 
Religion also enters into the migrations of these 
tribes, since they do not occupy a dwelling whieli 
has been entered by death. Here too may be 
mentioned the grass houses still built by the 
Wichitas, but formerly characteristic of the 
Cadoaiis (except the Pawnees and Arikaras, who 
built, instead, the ‘earth lodges’ noted below). 
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2. A higher grade of American architecture is 
found, under more favourable economic circum¬ 
stances, among the prairie tribes. Here the t vikiup 
yields place to the tipi. The typical form of this 
structure is found among the Omahas, and is con¬ 
structed by tying twenty or thirty long poles 
together at the top, and spreading out the bottom 
so as to form a circle. This frame is covered with 
skin or canvas, and an opening is left at the top 
for the escape of the smoke. Yet these tribes were 
by no means restricted to the tipi, since in the 
summer they sometimes built lodges covered with 
bark or earth, the former suggesting the Algonquin 
wigwam, and the latter what may be supposed to 
have been an earlier stage of pueblo construction. 
At all events, both represent a transition to the 
permanent dwelling. While the wikiup is natur¬ 
ally devoid of any ornamentation, the tivi often 
received somewhat elaborate adornment, tnis deco¬ 
ration being frequently totemistie, and sometimes 
the result of a vision or other omen. Here the 
form of the dwelling is conditioned by the materia! 
at hand, since trees are comparatively rare, while 
the herds of buffalo, which formerly ranged the 
plains, furnished an abundance of skins to form 
the covering of the poles. According to Dakota 
tradition, the tribes formerly dwelt in houses of 
bark in the present State of Minnesota, and were 
first forced by the invasions of the whites to adopt, 
a nomadic life, and, in consequence, portable 
houses. 

3 . The tipi thus forms the transition from the 
temporary dwelling to the permanent. The latter 
form of house is characteristic of a settled people, 
and is, therefore, found among the most highly 
civilized American Indians. In its simplest form 
it may be exemplified by the wigwam of the Algon- 
quins, which is constructed of a framework of 
poles, as are the tipi and the wikiup, bill, is covered 
with bark instead of brush, mud, or skins. This 
type is possible only in a wooded country, where 
the abundance of game and other necessities of life 
renders a certain degree of permanence possible. 
At the same time, the dwelling is capable of en¬ 
largement, and thus secures an advance in social 
life. The permanent type of dwelling was common 
throughout the continent at the time o?its discovery, 
being found not only among the Algonquins ami 
Iroquois, but in the Mississippi valley, Florida, the 
North-West Coast, and Arizona, and, in its highest 
form of development, among the Aztecs and Mayas. 
From the permanent house was evolved, moreover, 
the permanent village, in contrast to the tempor¬ 
ary encampments found, for example, among the 
Pai Utes and the Dakotas. These villages were fre¬ 
quently defended by palisades, as among the Algon- 
quian Lenni-Lenape, the Virginians, ana the Cadoan 
stocks of the Mississippi valley. A remarkable 
feature of many of these permanent dwellings was 
their elevation on mounds of earth, which were 
frequently formed artificially. The original motive 
was, in tne main, sanitary, dampness being thus 
avoided. This practice was also common among the 
natives of Florida, where these artificial elevations 
are described as being ‘ a kind of platform two or 
three pikes in height, the summit of which is large 
enough to give room for twelve, fifteen, or twenty 
houses, to lodge the cacique and his attendants. 
At the foot of this elevation they mark out a 
square place, according to the size of the village, 
around which the leading men have their houses. 

. . . To ascend the elevation they have a straight 
passage-way from bottom to top, fifteen or twenty 
feet wide. Here steps are made by massive beams, 
and others are planted firmly in the ground to 
serve as walls. On all other sides of the platform 
the sides are cut steep’ (quoted from Garcilasso 
by Thomas, Mound Explorations, p. 647). The 


temples naturally stood at a still higher elevation 
than the houses of the people. Even dwellings of 
the permanent type here described, however, were 
liable to speedy decay if long abandoned for any 
reason, and the ruins of such houses no longer 
exist. Yet in them probably lies the secret of 
many of the mysterious mounds so common in the 
Ohio valley, which were formerly supposed to be 
the work of a race differing widely from the 
American Indians. Excavations of these struc¬ 
tures have shown that their builders were simply 
American Indians, differing in no respect from 
their congeners elsewhere in the continent. The 
great majority of mounds are doubtless mortuary 
m origin, antf thus do not properly come within 
the scope of architecture (cf. Yarrow', Introduction 
to the Study of Mortuary Customs among the North 
American Indians, Washington, 1880, pp. 17-29). 
Others, such as the Serpent Mound of the Ohio 
valley or the pyramid of Cholula in Mexico, w'ere 
structures designed for purposes of religion, the 
latter, at least, serving as the base of a temple. 
Yet it is not impossible that the religious mounds 
(though not the mortuary) are ultimately identical 
in origin W'ith those designed to support ordinary 
dw ellings. The hodenosotes , or ‘ long houses,’ of 
the Algonquian and Iroquoian stocks—mere de¬ 
velopments of the wigwam noted above—find their 
analogues in the slab houses of the North-West 
Coast. Here the abundance of cedars, which may 
readily be split, renders it possible to construct 
houses of planks instead of poles and bark, these 
structures being more permanent than the eastern 
wigw’nms. In the dwellings of this type, more¬ 
over, as in the Iroquois * long house,’ separate 
rooms were partitioned off, thus marking a distinct 
step fonvarci in civilization. Farther to the north, 
the Alaskan Aleuts construct their houses of ribs of 
the whale, driftwood, stone, turf, or any material 
which may be at hand in that barren region. The 
dwellings are not infrequently built entirely of 
turf cut in slabs. The most curious form of 
American Indian architecture, in some respects, 
is the Eskimo igloo (properly iglugeak, * house- 
snow*’). This ir made by cutting compact blocks 
of snow, which are so laid on a circular base as 
gradually to slant towards the centre, thus forming 
the only case of a true arch among the North 
American aborigines. A house designed for occu¬ 
pancy throughout the winter is some 12 feet in 
lieight and 15 in diameter. It is heated with 
stone lamps filled with seal oil, while additional 
light is admitted by a window of ice or the intes¬ 
tine of a Heal. Whenever his supply of material 
renders it possible, however, the Innuit constructs 
a still more durable dwelling of whale-ribs, drift¬ 
wood, and the like, thus approximating to the Aleut 
house. In this same region, moreover, were semi¬ 
subterranean dwellings, especially among the 
Aleuts, Eskimos, coast Sanshans, and kindred 
tribes. Their affinity with the subterranean houses 
of the Gilyaks, Kamtchatkans, Koryaks, Chuk- 
cliees, and Yukaghirs of North-Eastern Asia is too 
striking and too close not to be due to borrowing 
on the part of the American Indians (Jochelson, 
in XV * Congrds international des AnUricanistes, 
Quebec, 1907, ii. 115-128). Among the Paw*nees, 
as among the Arikaras, Osages, Omahas, Poncas, 
and other tribes, are found ‘earth lodges,’ also 
semi-subterranean and somewhat analogous to the 
Navaho hogans mentioned above. 

Of these dwellings Miss Fletcher writes as follows (in 
Hodge, Handbook of American Indians , i. 411): ‘These 
tribes are said to have abandoned the grass house of their 
kindred at some distant period and, under the teaching of 
aquatic animals, to have learned to construct the earth lodge. 
According bo their ceremonies and legends, not only the 
animals were concerned with its construction — the badger 
digging the holes, the beaver sawing the logs, the bears 
carrying them and all obeying the directions of the whale— 
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but the stars also exerrlsed authority. The earlier star cult 
of the people is recognized in the significance attached to the 
four central posts. Each stood for a star—the Morning and 
Evening stars, symbols of the male and female cosmic forces, 
and the North and South stars, the direction of chiefs and 
the abode of perpetual life. The posts were painted in the 
symliolic colours of these stars —red, white, black, yellow. 
During certain ceremonies corn of one of these colours was 
offered at the foot of the post of that colour. In the rituals 
of the Pawnee the earth lodge is made typical of man's abode 
on the earth ; the floor is the plain, the wall the distant horizon, 
the dome the arching sky, the central opening the zenith, 
dwelling-place of Tiruwa, the invisible power which gives life 
to all created beings ' 

The room, lound in the permanent dwellings of 
the Iroquois and on the North-West Coast, reaches 
a high stage of development among the 4 cliff- 
dwellers ’ and the Pueblo tribes. In the deserts of 
the south-western United States the country is arid 
and treeless, although verdure at once springs up 
if irrigation be successfully practised. Cations 
and cliffs abound, and the caves in the sides of 
these precipices, often modified artificially, are 
utilized as dwellings, especially since trees of any 
considerable size are extremely rare. A cliff- 
dwelling, moieover, is usually comparatively diffi¬ 
cult of access and easy to defend, an important 
consideration when hostile Apaches stand ready to 
attack less warlike tribes. The houses in the cliffs 
are generally at a considerable elevation, and have 
the crevice on the face of the rock carefully walled 
up, both for shelter and for protection. An excellent 
example of this kind of dwelling is found in the 
Mesa Verde, where in a large crevice in the cliff is 
constructed a regular pueblo building, forming a 
marked contrast to the simple wall on the edge of 
the rock. The crevice is frequently modified to 
suit the requirements of its inhabitants, and the 
cliff-dwelling is divided into rooms. These apart¬ 
ments, which are of various shapes, average 7 
feet in height and 10 by 17 feet in area. The 
only communication with the outer world is by 
a door, which is usually approached by steps cut 
in the face of the clifi. The floor was levelled 
off, and an effort was evidently made to avoid 
dampness by constructing low adobe ridges, across 
which poles covered with skins may have been laid. 
The chief districts of the cliff-dwellers were the 
Northern Rio Grande valley, the valley of the San 
Juan river, the San Francisco mountain region, 
and the valley of the Rio Verde. 

4. Where cliffs were not available, and, perhaps, 
where a higher grade of civilization had been 
attained, the American Indians of the South-west 
constructed the so-called pueblos, the most remark¬ 
able type of communal dwelling on the American 
continent. The settlements of this type now in 
existence number about thirty, and are found 
chiefly in New Mexico and Arizona, although the 
area formerly extended from the Pecos to the 
middle Gila, and from central Colorado and Utah 
to Mexico. Many of the pueblos were constructed 
upon plateaux or mesas—an evident reminiscence of 
the cliff-dwellings—while all are obviously designed 
for defence, especially against the Navahos and 
Apaches. The pueblo consists of a number of 
square rooms of adobe or stone, which are con¬ 
structed either side by side or one upon the other, 
the latter type being either pyramidal or in a 
series of steps, with the back of the entire structure 
dropping perpendicularly. The roof of each room 
is flat, and has a trap-door which forms the only 
entrance, the approach being a temporary ladder 
placed against tne side of the building. As occa¬ 
sion requires, the pueblo is enlarged. The roof of 
one tier, which forms the floor of another, has as 
its basis a number of small logs, across which poles 
are laid at short intervals and covered with grass 
or twigs, serving to support the visible floor of 
adobe and earth. 

The pueblos are also important as forming the 


transition to stone structures. The Pecos ruins in 
North-western New Mexico have walls of sand¬ 
stone slabs ; and round Btone towers, frequently 
with two or three concentric walls, are not in¬ 
frequent in the South-west. Some of these latter 
structures seem to have been like the modern Moki 
kivas, or places of general assembly for the men of 
the pueblo. The method of construction of the 
walls of the pueblos varies considerably. In the 
pueblo of Pewa they consist of stone slabs laid in 
mortar of adobe (mud mixed with straw), while the 
Rio Grande jmeblos are built of adobe bricks. The 
famous Casa Grande, near Florence, Arizona, was 
built by the cajon method, in which adobe mud is 
rammed into large wicker frames and left to diy, 
after which the mould is removed and used for tne 
next portion of the wall. This mode of building 
was modified in some of the buildings in the Salt 
River valley, by ramming earth between two rows 
of posts wattled with weeds and plastered on the 
outside with adobe mortar. These frames, unlike 
those on th ecajon method, were permitted to remain. 
This system of construction is termed pist, while a 
third system of plastering a single row of wattled 
posts on both sides with adobe mud so as to form 
a thin wall is called jacal. In Mexico the pueblo 
type of construction seems to have been common at 
the time of the Spanish conquest. Although these 
dwellings have long since disappeared, except in the 
remains of the Casas Grandes in Chihuahua, their 
modern representatives, as well as the accounts of 
the Spanish conquerors, show that the habitations 
of the common people differed little from those 
of their New Mexican congeners, except that they 
were usually but one storey in height, or at most 
two. They covered a large area in many instances, 
and may sometimes have been communal dwellings. 
In the valley of the Lake of Mexico many houses 
were built on piles over the water, finding an ana¬ 
logue on the one hand among the American Indians 
of the North-West Coast, and on the other among 
the South Americans of Lake Maracaibo. The 
adobe dwellings were frequently constructed on 
foundations of stone, while the temples, as already 
noted, were elevated on high platforms of earth or 
stone, the Toltec pyramid of the sun at Teotihuacan 
having measured 680 ft. at the base by 180 in 
height. The so-called pyramid is, in fact, one 
of the chief characteristics of Aztec, Toltec, and 
Maya architecture. It differs essentially from the 
Egyptian pyramid in its object, since it is designed 
simply ana solely as a foundation for a builuing, 
while the African structure is a gigantic tomb. 
The Great Mound of Cholula is almost 1000 ft. 
square at the base, and readies an altitude of 200 
feet. The pyramid of Huitzilopochtli and Tlaloc 
in Mexico itself had five terraces, the lowest 360 
ft. square and the highest 70, and was ascended 
by a flight of 113 steps, the processions to the 
chapels on the summit winding round each terrace 
before mounting to the next. Not only temples 
but palaces were constructed on platforms, so that 
the Maya palace of Palenque stands on an oblong 
mound 310 ft. in length by 260 in width, and 40 ft. 
in height. 

5 . North and Central American architecture 
reached its zenith among the Mayas of Yucatan, 
Honduras, and Guatemala. Over all this territory 
are scattered ruins of ancient cities, and many 
more, hidden in the tropical vegetation, doubtless 
still await discovery. The final history of the art 
and architecture of this region cannot, therefore, 
be written for many years, for it » by no means 
unlikely that even more extensive ana important 
remains may yet be found than are thus far known. 
The sites hitherto best described are as follows: 
in Yucatan, Uxmal, Kabah, Zayi, and Labnd in 
what may be termed the central group; Chicken- 
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Itza and Tuloom in the east; Izamal, Ticul 
Maya pan, Merida, and Ak 6 in the north ; Labplial 
in the south; in Honduras there are Tenampua, 
Calamuiia, and, above all, Copan ; and in Guate 
mala mention must be made of Quirigua, Cinaca 
Mecallo, Putinamit, Utatlan, and 'i'lkal. Here 
too, must be classed the ruins of Palenque, in th 
Mexican State of Chiapas, which are akin to those 
of Yucatan, but with western Honduras theiline of 
architectural remains in Central America seems tc 
be drawn. 

Of the sites here noted—the list does not pre 
tend to be complete—the most important, for a 
knowledge of Central American aicluteclure are 
Palenque, Uxmal, and Chichen-Itza. From these 
three centres a general idea may perhaps he gained 
of the main outlines of a Maya city, supplementary 
information being obtainable from a study o;‘ 
other sites. It becomes, therefore, advisable k 
give a brief summary of the piincipal structures 
still preserved at each of these thiee cities. At 
Palenque the chief ruins are those of the Palace 
and the Temples of the Three Tablets, the Cross, 
and the Sun. By far the most elaborate of these 
is the first named, though there is, of course, no 
evidence that it was actually intended to he a 
palace. This structure is erected on a quad- 
rangului pyramid some 40 ft. high, rneasurin; 
about ‘260 by 310 ft. at the bottom, originally 
faced with stone (perhaps once painted or plastered) 
and ascended by broad central stairways on the 
oast and north. The palace itself, which nearly 
covers the upper surface of the pyramid, measures 
about 180 by 228 ft. and has a height of 30 ft. 
In the outer wall were some 40 doorways, 8 £ ft. 
high and 9 ft. wide, while above them runs a 
cornice pierced with small holes which may have 
held noles for the support of an awning. ‘The 
main building is found to consist of two corridors, 
formed by three parallel walls and covered by one 
roof, which extend entirely round the circum¬ 
ference of the platform, and enclose a quadrangular 
court measuring about 150 by 200 ft. This court 
also contains five or six buildings, some of them 
connected with the main edifice, others separate, 
which divide the court into four smaller ones’ 
(Bancroft, Native Races, iv. 308). The walls of 
the corridors vary between 2 and 3 ft. in thickness, 
and the corridors themselves have a width of 9 ft. 
and a height of 20 ft., the latter half of which is 
formed by corbel vaulting. In the main doorway 
through the central wall is found a trefoil arch, 
and niches of similar form occur frequently on 
either side of it. The pavement of the interior 
courts is 8 or 10 ft. below that of the corridors, 
and is approached by stairways. Of the buildings 
which divide this court into four parts, the most 
remarkable is a tower of solid masonry about 
50 ft. high, in its present state, resting on a base 
about 30 ft. square, and with three storeys, each 
receding slightly and each having a door in the 
centre of each side. The pyramid itself contains 
‘ apartments, or galleries, with walls of stone 
plastered, but without ornament, of the same form 
and construction as the corridors above. . . . The 
southernmost gallery receives a dim light by three 
holes or windows leading out to the surface of the 
pyramid ; the other galleries are dark and damp. 

. . . These rooms arc variously regarded as sleep¬ 
ing-rooms, dungeons, or sepulchres, according to 
the temperament of the observer’ (Bancroft, op. 
cit. p. 320 f.). The restoration of the palace, given, 
for example, by Bancroft (p. 323), well illustrates the 
high architectural abilities of the Mayas. Mention 
should also be made, in this connexion, of a bridge 
in the vicinity of Palenque, built of hewn stone, 
with a convex conduit 9 ft. wide. The bridge itself 
is 66 ft. long, 42 ft. wide, and 11 ft. high. 


At Uxmal the ruins are still more extensive 
than at Palenque, the principal remains being the 
Casa del Gohernador, Casa de Tortugas, Casa de 
PaJornas, Casa de Monjas, and Casa del Adivino, 
as well as a number of pyramids. The most 
remarkable of these ib the Casa de Monjas, or 
* Nunnery.’ 

‘This is perhaps the most wonderful edifice, or collection of 
edifices, in Yucatan, if not the finest specimen of aboriginal 
architecture and sculpture in America. The supporting mound 
... is in general terms 350 ft. square, and 10 ft. high, its sides 
very nearly facing the cardinal points. The southern, or front, 
slope of the mound, about 70 ft. wide, rises in three grades, 
or terraces, 3, 12, and 4 ft. high, and 20, 45, and 5 ft. wide, 
respectively, from the base. There are some traces of a wide 
central stairway leading up to the second terrace on this side, 
but none of the steps remain in place. On this platform stand 
four of the typical Yucatan edifices built round a courtyard, 
with unequal intervals between them at the corners. The 
southern building is 279 ft. long, 28 ft. wide, and 18 ft high , the 
northern budding, 2t>4 ft. long, 28 ft. wide, and 25 ft. high , 
the eastern, 158 by 35 ft., and 22 ft. high ; the western, 173 bv 
35 ft., and 20 ft. high. The northern budding stands on a 
terrace of its own winch rises about 20 ft above the level of the 
main platform on which the others stand The court formed 
by the four edifices measures 258 by ?14 ft ft is 2J ft. lower 
than the foundations of the eastern, western, and southern 
buildings, and traces of low steps may yet be seen running the 
whole length of the sideH. Its area is paved with stone, much 
worn by long usage. . . . Each of the four buildings is divided 
longitudinally into two parallel ranges of apartments . . with 
doorways opening on the interior court The only exterior 
doorways are on the front of the southern budding and on the 
ends of the northern ; these, however, afford access only to 
the outer range of rooms, which do not communicate with tin- 
interior In only one instance do more than two rooms 
communicate with each other, and that is in the centre of 
the eastern building, w-here are two communicating apuitments, 
the largest in the "Nunnery,” each 13 by 33 ft, with an 
ante-room at each end measuring 9 by 13 ft. . . The rooms 
of the Casa de Monjas, 88 in number, . . . are plastcied 
with a thin coat of hard white material like plastei of Pans. 
Those of the southern building average 24 ft. long, 10 ft. wide, 
and 17 ft. high They all present the same gcneial features of 
construction-angular-arched ceilings, wooden lintels, stone 
■ings, or hinges, on the inside of the doorways, holes in the 
doping ceilings for hammock-timbers, entire absence of anv 
jpenings except the doors. . . . The platform on which the 
buildings stand forms a narrow promenade, only 5 or 0 ft in 
width, round each, both on the exterior and on the court The 
entrance to the court is by a gateway . . . in the centre of 
the southern building. It is 10 ft. 8 in. wide and about 14 ft. 
high, the top being formed the usual triarigulai arch. . . 
OpjKiBite this gateway ... a stairway 96 ft wide leads up to 
the upper terrace which supports the northern building On 
ich side of this stairway, ... on the slope of the terrace, is 
ruin of the usual construction, in which six small apartments 
lav he traced. . . . The sides and ends of each building are 
plain and unplastered below the cornice, which extends 
round the whole circumference Just above the doorways. 

4hove this cornice the whole surface, over 24,000 sq. ft. for 
.he four buildings, is covered with elegant arid elaborate 
sculptured decorations. The four interior facades fronting on 
he court are pronounced by all beholders the chtfa-tVceuvre of 
.boriginal decorative art in America, being more clmste and 
.rtintic, unri at the same time leu complicated and grotesque, 
than any other fronts in Yucatan. . . . The northern building, 
standing on a terrace 20 ft. above the platform which supports 
the other structures, and consequently overlooking them all, 
was very probably intended by the builders as the crowning 
feature of the Casa de Monjas. Its court facade was crowded 
vith sculptured designs. . . . Apparently from no other motiv *■ 
-han to obtain more space on which to exercise their talent for 
lecorative art, and thus to render this front more striking, 
the builders extended the front wall at regular intervals above 
the upper cornice, forming 13 turrets 17 ft. high and 10 ft. 
wide, placed generally above the doorways ’ (Bancroft, op. eit. 
pp. 173-179, 1871.) 

The chief remains at Chichen-Itza are the 
Nunnery, Akab-Tzil> (Maya, ‘Writing in the Dark,’ 
'roni the hieroglyphics upon its walls) originally 
level with the plain instead of on a mound, hut 
•*dth the ground surrounding it excavated, the 
lastle (or Pyramid), the Gymnasium (also called 
the Temple, and by the natives the Iglesia), the 
Chichancliol) (‘ Red House,’also called the Prison), 
t series of 380 pillars from 3 to 6 ft. high recalling 
.he * Hall of Columns’ (on a miniature scale) at 
ilitla, and the Caracol. The last is the most 
lurious structure and is unique of its type. It is 
i circular, domed building, 22 ft. in diameter and 
ome 24 ft. high, with two narrow corridors sur- 
ounding itR apparently solid core. It. rests on a 
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pyramid of two rectangular terraces, the lower 
150 by 223 ft., and the upper 55 by 80 ft. 

As alieady noted, many other ruins of Central 
America are of deep interest. Here mention may 
be made of the Casa de Justieia at Kabuli; the 
Casa Grande at Zayi with its three storeys built 
around (instead of upon) a mound, the first storey 
being 1‘2U by 265 ft., the second 60 by 220 ft., and 
the tliinl (on the summit of the mound) 18 by 
150 ft. ; a room with an acute-angled roof at 
Nohcabab; the Castle at Tuloom ; and the great 
fort of El Resguardo at Utatlan. 

It is thus clear that among the Mayas, as among 
the Aztecs, and even the Cadoans, Floridians, and 
at least some of the 4 Mound Builders,’ the mound 
is almost universally the substructure, and though 
only the palaces ami temples remain, the dwellings 
of the people having long since disappeaied througli 
the destructive climate, enough lias survived to 
give some idea of the civilization adopted by the 
ruder Aztecs when they invaded Mexico. The 
walls of the Maya structures are of oblong dressed 
stones, usually laid without mortar, and richly 
carved. The walls were very thick, and the build¬ 
ings were only one storey in height. The rooms 
were long and narrow, since the Mayas possessed 
little skill in roofing. Thus at Uxmal the main 
rooms of the ‘ Governor’s Palace ’ are 60 ft. long 
and only 11 or 13 wide. The roof was frequently 
constructed by a sort of corbel aich, eat It course 
of masonry being gradually advanced towards the 
other until the opening could be covered with a 
single slab. On the roof was a roof comb—one of 
the most distinguishing features of Maya archi¬ 
tecture. The comb on the 4 Temple of the Cross ’ 
at Palenque was a latticed superstructure of stone 
and stucco in two storeys, one 7 ft. in height and 
the other 8 , the main building being 40 ft. high 
Closely similar was the architecture of the Zapo 
tecs, of which the best remains are preserved at 
Mitla in the Mexican State of Oaxaca. Here, as 
among the Mayas, the rooms were long and narrow, 
uiie of them being 121 ft. long by 12 wide, while the 
architecture again resembles that of the Mayas in 
having no windows. The roof comb was lacking, 
however, and the structure of the roof was essen¬ 
tially different, the corbel arch being abandoned in 
favour of wooden beams covered with earth and 
slabs of stone. The most remarkable feature of 
Zapotee architecture is found in the * Hall of 
Columns,’ a part of the palace of Mitla. This hall 
contains six monoliths about 12 ft. in height and 9 
in circumference, set at intervals of some 15 feet. 
These are the only monolith columns thus far dis¬ 
covered in American Indian architecture, although 
built up piers are found in pueblos, and wooden 
columns are frequent in the slab houses of the 
North-West Coast. 

6 . In South America the types of architecture 
are as varied as in North ana Central America. 
The early Brazilian houses, according to Lalitau 
(Mienrs dcs sauvages amtriquams , ed. Paris, 1727, 
ni. 8 ), were 4 faites en forme de berceau. . . . Elies 
sont fort longues ; cinq ou six cabanes composent 
un gros village. 11 est vrai que dans cnaque 
cahane il y a jusqu’il soixante et quatre-vingt 
personnes partagdes en diflerents menages.’ In 
Guiana pile-dwellings are common, those of the 
Warraus being 7 or 8 ft. long, and built on piles 
5 or 6 ft. high. Similar structures are found 
even on the savannahs. The walls are of leaf or 
hark plastered with mud, although thatches are also 
common. In the forests the Arawaks, Ackawais, 
and Caribs build open unwalled houses, whereas in 
the open savannahs the Macusis, Arecunas, and 
Wapianas construct dwellings with thick mud 
wattled wans, often 2 ft. in thickness. The 
Ackawai houses, moreover, are generally com 


rnunal, frequently having eighteen hamni'icta »n 
a structure 20 by 30 ft., while the Arawak dwell¬ 
ings often have partitions of palm-leaf or bark. 
The development of the Guiana house is shown by 
the temporary dwelling, or benaboo , a rough allair, 
t riangular in base and covered with palm-leaves, the 
triangle being later replaced by a square, the usual 
form of the houses of this region (Im Thurn, 
Among the Indians of Guiana , London, 1883, pp. 
202-2io). The Chiriguanos of Bolivia had quad¬ 
rangular thatched houses with frameworks of reeds 
or posts, arranged in circular villages, having an 
open space in the centre. Those or the Guatos 
of the Amazon are about 4 metres square and 
thatched on the Rides with leaves (Schmidt, In- 
dianerstudien in Zentralbrasilien, Berlin, 1905, pp. 
177-178), while the Lenguas of the Paraguayan 
Chaco construct dwellings of long, low, rough 
booths, either of papyrus reed or of sticks thatched 
with grass, although for stormy weather they place 

[ »oles in a circle, and then hung them together to 
>e covered with rushes, lea\ <•*», anil similar material 
(Grubb, Among the Indians of the Paraguayan 
Chaco , London, 1904, pp. 72-73). On the Pampas 
tents were used, consisting of a framework of poles 
covered with horse-hide, and in Patagonia like¬ 
wise tents of skin were used. The framework of 
these latter structures was frequently between 10 
and 12 ft. in length, 10 in width, anil 7 in height, 
and the interior was divided into a number of 
rooms, thus forming a sort of small communal 
dwelling. In Tierra del Fuego, on the other hand, 
with its far inferior civilization, wretched huts are 
built of sticks wattled with grass or rammed with 
mud, marking one of the lowest types of archi¬ 
tecture to he found on the American continent. 

7 . Midway between North and South America 
stands the architecture of the Antilles. The 
majority of houses on these islands were round, 
pointed huts, with leaf roofs and wattled sides, 
often of perfumed reeds and elaborately adorned. 
The villages were small. There were, however, 
large houses, especially in Cuba, w here some lodged 
between 100 and 200 men, and the residences of 
the caciques naturally received special adornment. 
The larger dwellings frequently had covered 
porches, and w r ere divided into a number of 
rooms. While it is not impossible that in the 
most archaic period the inhabitants of Porto Rico, 
Haiti, Cuba, and other West India islands were, 
at least in part, troglodytic, by the time of the 
first discovenes they were largely village-dwellers, 
their groups of houses being palisaded as in Florida, 
Virginia, etc. The Haitian (and probably the 
Porto Rican) houses, called buhios, canny es , anil 
eracras , were of two types : circular, with upright 
sides supporting a sloping roof converging at the 
apex and thatched with leaves or stalks of cane, 
the door forming the only opening ; and rect¬ 
angular, constructed of similar material, but with 
windows and a small porch. No remains of stone 
or adobe houses are known on any of these islands ; 
but since the accounts of the early discoverers 
and such analogues as may be traced in the modern 
cabins (which resemble the second rather than the 
first type) agree in general with the domiciles along 
the Orinoco and its tributaries, 4 this resemblance 
is one of the many wdiich can he advanced to 
indicate kinship of the people of South America 
with those of Porto Rico’ (Fewkes, 4 The Abor¬ 
igines of Porto Rico and Neighbouring Islands,’ in 
£5 ItBEW p. 46). 

8 . Architecture reached its zenith in South 
America among the Chibchas of Colombia and 
the Quichuas of Peru. The ordinary houses of the 
former people were built of straw and earth, and 
were frequently 100 ft. long and 20 wide; and 
even in Cuzco the common houses were of wood 
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and thatched with straw (Botero, Relationi uni- 
versali , Venice, 1600, i. 234). Stone structures, 
however, were unknown, even in the case of the 
temples. This is the more remarkable since 
sculpture was known to the Chibehas, who were 
also acquainted with the column. The archi¬ 
tecture of the Peruvians forms the South American 
counterpart to that of the Aztecs and the Mayas, 
although its spirit is entirely different. The Peru¬ 
vian buildings which have survived are mostly of 
slone, and many of them, unlike those of Mexico and 
Central America, are true examples of cyelopean 
construction. A monolithic gateway at Tiahu- 
anaco measures 13 ft. 5 in. in length, 7 ft. 2 in. in 
height above the ground, and IS in. in thickness, 
with a door 4 ft. 6 in. high and 2 ft. 9 in. wide. 
At this same site are a large number of monoliths 
bounding a rectangle 445 ft. in length by 388 in 
width. These pillars vary from 14 ft. to 2£ ft. 
in height. Elaborate sun-circles, hounded by 
monoliths, also occur, as at Sillustani; and the 
latter site and its vicinity are also of importance 
for the rhulpas, or funeral towers. These are plain 
towers, usually round, with corbelled cupolas, and 
ranging from 16 to 40 ft. in height, containing, 
within walls of extreme thickness, a very small 
funerary chamber (cf., further, art. Death and 
Disposal of the Dead [Peruvian]). 

The chief sites of ancient Peruvian (and Bolivian) 
remains are Paohaeamae, Gran Chitnu, Marca 
Huamachuco, Huanuco Viejo, Vilens Iluaman, 
Cuzco, Ollantaitambo, Pisacc, Sillustani, Tia- 
huanaco, and the islands of Lake Titicaca. At 
Pachacamac are found the ruins of the Temple of 
the Sun and the House of the Virgins of the Sun, 
the former covering an area 600 by 450 ft., and the 
latter one of 350 by 200 ft. Over the four hills which 
form the site of the ancient city are scattered the 
remains of other large structures, including com¬ 
munal dwellings which recall the pueblos of New 
Mexico. But Pachacamac, like Ancon, is more note¬ 
worthy for its necropolis than for its architecture ; 
nor are the coast sites of Peru, generally speaking, 
as important in their contributions to a knowledge 
of the ancient architecture of the country as the 
more inland remains. Nevertheless, mention 
should be made of the elaborate fortress at Para- 
monga. Here a hill about 825 ft. high, surrounded 
by an adobe wall, sustains a fortress of three 
terraces with a detached ywasi-bastion of similar 
construction facing the sea. A similar, but far 
more extensive, wall is found at Marca Huama¬ 
chuco ; and the presence of such structures in 
Peru is the more noteworthy when it is remembered 
that in the corresponding culture-regions of Mexico 
and Central America the sole clear example is 
found in the Maya site of Tuloom. This wall at 
Marca Huamachuco is nearly 10 ft. high, and 
it encloses the still imposing ruins of two oblong 
rectangular buildings, originally of three storeys, 
surrounding central courts. Tne exact purpose of 
these buildings, known locally as the Church and 
the Castle, is uncertain; but close by are the 
undoubted remains of extensive llama-stables. On 
a third hill—the Cerro de la Monja—surrounded 
by a triple wall, is the Convent, an appellation 
wnich may not be without reason. The entire 
group of structures at Marca Huamachuco is 
dominated by the Cerro del Castillo, where the 
rulers evidently dwelt; and the entire community 
was, accordingly, thus divided, running from nortli 
to south : Cerro Amara (residences of the warriors 
and citizens), Cerro del Castillo, Cerro de la Falda 
(llama-stables), Cerro de la Monja (nunnery), and 
Cerro Viejo (purpose unknown). 

Huanuco Viejo, which, according to the con¬ 
quistador historian Xerez, covered an area three 
leagues in circumference, still has a perimeter of 


nearly a league, even when the dwellings of the 
people have disappeared, and only the palace, 
oaths, temples, ana wall surrounding the principal 
buildings remain. The building material is hard 
grey stone, and a noteworthy feature is the 
baton ‘se composant de onze piscines rnutees en 
pierre et surmoiit6es de parois d’un appareil admir¬ 
able, pourvu de niches au fond desquelles sont 
fix6s des bancs en pierre’ (Wiener, Pfrou et 
Bulivie, p. 211). Mention should likewise be made 
of the elaborate system of courts and of an avenue 
with four large pylonic gates. Vilcas Huaman is 
noteworthy ehiedy for a truncated rectangular 
pyramid in throe stages, ascended by a flight of 
steps, and surrounded by a wall with doors w hose 
sloping sides resemble those of Huanuco Viejo. 
The structure is strikingly suggestive of the Aztec 
and Maya pyramids. 

At Ollantaitambo, some 12 leagues from Cuzco, 
are the remains of vast palaces, with their terraces, 
pylons, stairs, aqueducts, and cisterns, and distinct 
traces of the ancient city, as w'ell os of the so-called 
Tribunal and Prisons; while about 2 miles away 
are enormous fortifications. Pisacc also has an 
interesting group of ruins, comprising a fort, a 
temple of the sun ( intihuanatana ), and traces 
of the ancient city. There is, in this series of 
elaborate fortifications throughout Peru, a marked 
divergency from the architectural remains else¬ 
where in America (unless an exception may be 
made in certain structures of the ‘ Mound-builders ’). 
And it is also noteworthy that not only does the 
building material change from adobe to stone as 
one proceeds from the coast, but that the con¬ 
struction becomes, pari passu, more and more 
cyelopean. 

Peiuvian architecture reached its height of 
grandeur in the structures at Tiahuanaco and the 
islands of Lake Titicaca. At the former site are 
the remains of the Fortress, Temple, Palace, Hall 
of Justice, and Sanctuary. The Temple measures 
388 by 455 ft., with a sunken court 280 by 190 ft.; 
w’hile the Hall of Justice is a cyelopean platform 
131 by 23 ft. with a group of seats at each end 
and in the centre, these groups being separated by 
monolithic doorways. Copper clamps were used 
to hold the stones together. (On tne entire site 
cf. Striibel and Uhle, Die Ruinenstatte von Tia¬ 
huanaco, Breslau, 1882). On the islands of Titicaca 
and Coati are buildings dedicated respectively to 
the sun and the moon. The former island contains 
the Palace of the Incas (also called the Temple 
of the Sun), the Storehouse of the Sun, and the 
Bath of the Incas. The Palace, or Temple, 51 by 
44 ft., is in two storeys, and originally had painted 
and stuccoed walls ; while the Bath is 40 by 100 ft. 
and 5 ft. in depth. The island of Coati is especially 
famous for its Palace of the VirginB of the Sun, 
which, also in two storeys, is 183 by 80 ft. It con¬ 
tains numerous apartments, but, rather curiously, 
none of the structures on these two islands is 
cyelopean in type, nor is there any approach to 
such monuments as the monolithic gateways at 
Tiahuanaco, mentioned above. 

Although less ornamental than the Maya 


were not unknown in the interior, though they do 
not seem to have been constructed on the coast. 
The most important advance over the architecture 
of Mexico and Central America, however, was the 
roof, which obviated the necessity of the exces¬ 
sively narrow room which forms so marked a char¬ 
acteristic of the more northern style. The smaller 
structures seem to have been covered with a hip 
roof, at least in some cases, while in the larger 
buildings it has been suggested that the interior 
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was lined with wooden columns supporting a sort I 
of verandah which did not cover the entire floor 
space. Although there is, naturally, no trace of 
columns in the present condition of the Peruvian 
ruins, this hypothesis is confirmed by the small 
footpaths which border the interior of the walls. 
Such a form of roof, moreover, would admit the 
necessary light to the dwellings, and the entire 
structure would thus present an analogue to the 
Roman atrium. Rooms were formed in the Peruvian 
houses by curtains. The doors varied remarkably 
in form, some of them being trapezoids, while 
others were truncated ovals, and still others re¬ 
sembled the reversed spade of the conventional 
playing card. A noteworthy feature of Peruvian 
architecture was the niche in the wall, usually 
either a rectangle or a trapezoid, sometimes per¬ 
haps serving for a closet and again for ornament. 
Stairs of considerable elaboration were frequent. 
Again, deviating from Maya and Aztec archi¬ 
tecture, many of the larger structures, especially 
the palaces, contained many rooms, presenting 
ground-plans of much complexity, as in the palaces 
at Chimu. Structures of several storeys were 
erected, as in the case of the palace at Marca 
Huamachuco and the palace of the Inca on the 
island of Titicaca, the ground-plan of the second 
storey of the latter structure being entirely differ¬ 
ent from that of the first floor. Some buildings, 
notably the fortress of Parainonga, almost suggest 
the pueblo type of North America in their pyra¬ 
midal construction, although neither motive nor 
type of building was at all analogous. A decided 
analogy of form also exists between the Aztec 
teocaliis and the Peruvian huacas, although the 
latter were used, not as pyramids to support the 
temples, but as places of interment. Finally, it 
may be noted that the Incas—altogether the most 
civilized race of South America, and the rivals 
even of the Mayas of Yucatan—were able to con¬ 
struct bridges of stone and elaborate aqueducts, 
as well as admirable roads and cyclopean terraces. 
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ARCHITECTURE (Assyro-Babylonian).—In 
the absence of clear statements as to the history 
of the architectural forms found in the sacrea 
buildings of the Babylonians and Assyrians, much 
doubt as to their origin naturally exists. The 
two principal forms are the temple on its earthen 
foundation, without any upper storeys, and the 
temple-tower, or ziqqurat, m stages. It is pro¬ 
bable that the former preceded the latter in date. 

As elsewhere, the temple in Babylonia has been 
regarded as originating from the tomb—-a very 
natural development, in view of the probability 
that certain of the gods of the Babylonians were 
nothing more than venerated heroes of remote 
ages who had become deified. So far, however, 
no sepulchre which may be called an edifice in the 
true sense of the word, has been found, either in 
Babylonia or Assyria. 

Most of the temples probably originated from 
small beginnings, as is suggested by a document 
of about 2000 B.C. in the British Museum. In this 
Nfir-i)i-su founds a temple to Nfir-ili (or Lugala) 
and Sullat (probably Merodach and his spouse 
Z6r-panttu“), and dedicates it for the preservation 
vol. i .—44 


of his life.* One priest only is named, so the 
building was probably a very simple structure— 
an oblong hall with a recess at one end for the 
statues or emblems of the deities to whom it was 
dedicated, and one or two rooms for sacred utensils 
and robes. In this case the motive for the foun¬ 
dation seems to have been to provide a temple 
for the gods of Babylon in a district where the 
sun-god was the patron deity, and it seems not 
improbable that other temples and shrines may 
have been founded in the same way.f 

One of the most interesting temple-plans is that 
of the goddess Nin-mah, as excavated at Babylon 
by the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft (I)elitzsch, 
Im Lande des einstigen Paradieses , p. 39). The 
ruin lies on the eastern side of the Istar-gate, and, 
as is usual in the sacred buildings of Babylonia 
and Assyria, liaH its corners towards the cardinal 

E oints. It is of sun-dried brick, and its remains 
ave even now traces of white decoration. The 
entrance on the N.W. led into a large vestibule 
communicating with a room on the left, and 
giving access to a court-yard with six other door¬ 
ways serving the remaining chambers, eleven in 
number. Four of these had smaller rooms, pro¬ 
bably the sanctuaries where were kept the statues 
or the shrines of the deities worshipped there (for 
the temple fe-niah probably resembled others in 
Babylonia in associating certain companions 
with the principal divinity). The first hall was 
entered from the court-yard by a doorway nearly 
facing that giving access to tne court-yard from 
the vestibule, and this, in its turn, led to the 
inner hall—the holy place. There seems to have 
been no rule for the position of the small rooms 
which probably contained the statues or shrines, 
some of them being at theS. W. end (when the halls 
to which they were appended ran N.E. and S.W.), 
and at the N.E. end (when the room ran N.W. to 
S.E.). The court-yard was not in the centre of 
the building, but set more towards the S.W side, 
bo that there was space on that side for only one 
row of two narrow rooms, whilst on the N.E. side 
there are two rows of rooms, narrower and longer, 
with sanctuaries for statues or shrines. Behind 
the 4 holy place ’ are two narrow rooms only. 

To all appearance the temples of Babylonia and 
Assyria were built upon the same general plan. 
From the outside the visitor gained access to a 
vestibule, which, in its turn, admitted him to the 
court-yard, or to a hall around which were the 
doorways leading to the remaining halls and 
chambers. 

More ornate, to all appearance, than the temple 
of Nin-mah at Babylon was that built by Sargon 
of Assyria at Khorsabad. This edifice lay in the 
‘temnle-court’ of the palace, on the S.E. side 
of wliich were the ‘priests’ rooms,’ the temple 
itself being on the S. W. side of the court, facing 
the state-apartments. A flight of stone steps gave 
access to a platform of crude brick (faced by a 
retaining wall of black basalt with a cornice of 
grey limestone). Two chambers were traced, 
floored with a mixture of stone and chalk. The 
fragments of black basalt bas-reliefs found here 
showed that the ornamentation was the same as 
that in the palace, but the subjects were religious. X 
A better example, however, is the Assyrian 
temple excavated by Sir H. Layard in the mound 
of Nimrfid (Calah). This lav at the S.E. angle 
of the great temple-tower, but was apparently 
unconnected with it. Here also we have an outer 
court, an entrance leading into a vestibule, a side- 
chamber (with two entrances), and a hall with a 

• JRAS, Jan. 1899, p. 103 ff. 

t A temple of these modest dimensions may have been 
simply an enlargement of the popular household sanotuai?. 

X Rawlinson’s Monarchies, voL i. pp. 809-871. 
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recess at the end. It diflers from the Babylonian 
temple of Nin-mah, liowever, in having no interior 
court-yaid. Its importance for Assyrian art, on 
the other hand, was considerable, many slabs of 
a religions nature having been found ; and its 
pavement-slabs give the history of the reign of 
Assur-nasir-fiph (B.C. 885-860), its builder. Its 
main entrance was adorned with winged man 
headed lions, and the entrance leading into the 
side-100111 had reliefs showing the deity expelling 
an evil spirit, repiesented as a winged dragon, from 
the place.* At the side of this doorway was the 
arch-headed monolith with the repiesentation of 
the king (Assui-nasir-fijdi) in Ins divine character, 
with an altar before it, implying that saerilices 
of some kind were made to liim.f The smaller 
temple apparently had no vestibule, and the 
visitor enteied at once into the holy place, which 
had a recess for the statue or shrine at the left- 
hand end. Chambers supplying the place of the 
vestibule were constructed at each end. Altars 
for libations were placed in angles made to receive 
them on each side of the main entiance. These 
objects were hollow', and were decorated w’ith 
gradines, similar to those of the walls already 
described. 

On one of the sculptures found at Ivhorsabad is 
a small building which has been regarded as a 
fishing-pavilion,t because built on the banks of 
a stieam, and also, by some, as a small temple. 
It is one storey high only, and is built, as usual, 
upon a platform. The roof is supported by tw r o 
columns resembling the Doric of the Greeks. 
Above the columns the entablature broadens out 
into a deep cornice, which is surmounted by 
gradi nes like those above the walls of the temples 
and tern pie-towers, but rather smaller. No dooi- 
w'ay is shown, so that the building looks like a 
mere shelter from the rain.g That it is really a 
temple is also implied by the similar structure 
sculptured on a slab from the palace of Assur- 
bam-fipli in the British Museum. It shows a 
temple on rising ground beside, a terrace on arches 
(possibly the‘banging gardens’of Babylon).|| It 
is flanked by thickish columns, and has two 
slender ones in the centre, but no entrance is 
shown. The entablature above the columns has 
gradineB, but its cornice is provided with a more 
elaborate moulding. On the left, is an outbuilding 
surmounted by a shallow moulding and gradines, 
but otherwise, to all appearance, plain. The arch¬ 
headed stele in front was evidently detached from 
it. It has the figure of a Babylonian king in the 
usual conventional attitude, and an altar like 
those found by Layard at the Rmaller temple, 
at Nimrftd, alieady described. 

Though there may be doubt as to the origin of 
the Babylonian temple—whether it was a develop¬ 
ment of the tomb or of the simple household 
shrine—the testimony in favour oi the temple- 
towers of Babylonia being tombs is exceedingly 
strong, and is rendered still more so by the analogy 
of the pyramids of Egypt, which they resembled 
in their general appearance. Ctesias says (Dio¬ 
dorus, II. vii. 1) that the great sepulchral mound 
built by Semiramis at Nineveh on the Tigris 
was erected over the body of her husband Ninus; 
and Ovid (Mctam. IV. 98) speaks of the * tomb of 

* Nlmrftd Gallery, British Museum ; Layard’a Monument* of 
Nineveh, plate ft 

t Ash\ rian Transept, W., British Museum ; Layard's Nineveh 
and Babylon, plate, p. 861. 

t Botla, Monuments de Ninive, plate 114 ; Kawlinson, 
Monarchies, vol i. p. 387. 

6 An altar upon a hill to the right of this building suggests 
that it mav have been merely for worship, the sacrifices being 
made on this ‘high place* outside. Similar chapels or small 
temples are also found in Ptmsmcian architecture (see p. 76ft). 

H Assyrian Saloon, British Museum, No. 92 ; Kawlinson, 
Monarchies, vol. i. p. 888. 


Ninus,’ under whose shadow the tragedy of Thisbe 
and Pyramus took place. On the other hand, 
this tomb-theory of tne origin of the Babylonian 
tern pie-towers is quite unsupported by the older 
writings (Gn ll 4ff - ; Berossus, op. Euseh. Chromcon, 
13, Prcep. Evangel. IX. ; Jos. Ant. l. iv. ; Syn- 
cellus, Chron. 44), which state that the tow r er at 
Babylon was for the purpose of reaching heaven. 
As far as the Babylonian records are known, this 
statement is likewise unconfirmed, though the use 
of the Bab. term (ziqquratu), applied to them to 
indicate the ‘peak ’ of the mountain on which the 
Babylonian Noah sacrificed on coming out of the 
ark, would seem to support the idea that these 
erections were for the purpose of getting nearer to 
the deity when sacrificing, and likewise, probably, 
when ollering prayers. It has also been suggested 
that the original inhabitants of the plain ol iSlunar, 
having come from a mountainous country, desired 
to break the monotony of their new home, and 
therefore built these mountain-like structures, 
which they turned to pious uses. 

Apart, from the descriptions given by explorers, 
perhaps the best account of a Babylonian temple- 
tower is that of Herodotus when describing the 
temple of Bolus at Babylon (i. 181-183)—the 
building called by Nebuchadrezzar ‘the 'Power of 
Babylon.’ Herodotus describes it as a massive 
towel 200 yards square at the base, within an 
enclosure 400 yards each way, and provided with 
gates of bronze. The stages, or ‘towers,’ as 
Herodotus calls them, amounted to eight in 
number, and, like the temple-tower found by the 
French explorers at Khorsabad, were provided 
with an inclined pathway on all four sides of each, 
enabling the visitor to reach the top. About the 
middle of the ascent (apparently the fourth stage) 
was a stopping-place, with seats to rest upon. On 
the topmost stage was a large cell, with a couch 
and a golden table, but no image, as the god 
himself was said to descend thither when he 
visited the woman chosen by him to pass the 
night there. The image of the god was in a cell 
below, with a table, probably for offerings, and an 
altar outside. Image, table, and altar are all said 
to have been of gold, and the last-named was lor 
sucklings only. An altar for full-grown animals, 
and one for frankincense on the occasion of the god’s 
festival, were also there. See Altar (Sern.), p. 353. 

A detailed description of this famous temple is 
much needed, that given by Nebuchadrezzar being 
altogether inadequate. The late G. Smith was 
once fortunate enough to have in his hands & 
Babylonian tablet in which the building was 
described, and this is probably the most, trust¬ 
worthy account of it in existence.* Adopting his 
estimate of the metric system used, the ‘ grand 
court’ of the temple measured 1156 ft. by 000 ft., 
and the next, ‘the court of Istar and Zagaga,’ 
1056 ft. by 450 ft., with six gates admitting to the 
temples. 

The next division is described as a space or 
platform, apparently walled, called, in Sumero- 
Akkadian. kigalla or zur, and in Semitic Babylon¬ 
ian ktgttllu or biriitu —words apparently meaning 
an enclosed and levelled space. It was described 
as square, 2 ku each way (this is possibly the 
portion described by Herodotus as ‘the temple’ 
or sacred precinct, which measured 2 stadii— 
1213 ft. 6 in.—each way, and was furnished with 
bronze gates). In accordance with the usual Baby¬ 
lonian custom, the angles indicated the cardinal 
points, and each side hail an entrance. Inside the 
enclosure, at the time the tablet was written, stood 
some kind of erection 200 ft. snuare, connected 
with the ziqjurat, or tower, and having round its 

* The Athnurum, Feb. 12, 1876; repeated by Prof. Sayce In 
his // ibbert Lectures, 1887, p. 437 ff. 
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base the chapels or temples of the various gods, on 
all four sides, and facing the cardinal points. 

On the E. side was a building 70 or 80 cubits 
long and 40 broad, containing sixteen shrines, the 
chief ones being dedicated to Nebo and TasmGt, 
his consort. On the N. were temples to fia or A a 
and Nusku, and on the S. a single temple dedicated 
to Anu and Bel. 

It was on the W. side, however, that the 
nrincinal buildings were to be found—a ‘double 
house' or temple with a court between two wings 
of differing dimensions. The building at the back 
was 125 cubits by 30. Mr. Smith was unable to 
make out with certainty the disposition of all the 
erections, but in the W. chambers stood the couch 
of the god, and the throne of gold mentioned by 
Herodotus, besides other furniture of great value. 

The main building was the ziqqurat , or temple- 
tower, square, and with its corners towards the 
cardinal points. The lowest stage was also the 
largest, being 300 ft. square by 110 ft. high. It 
had the usual recessed or panelled ornamentation 
of Babylonian architecture. The second stage 
was 260 ft. square by 60 ft. high. An obscure 
term was applied to it, which G. Smith suggested 
might mean that it had sloping sides ; probably 
they were hollowed out. This change in form 
would break the monotony of the structure. 

The third stage commenced a regular series all 
equal in height, namely, 1 gar or 20 ft., but de¬ 
creasing in size. The third was 200 ft. square, the 
fourth 170 ft., the fifth 140 ft., the sixth (the 
dimensions of which were omitted) apparently 
110 ft. On this was the topmost stage, the 
seventh, which was the upper temple or sanctuary 
of the god Bel-Merodach. Its dimensions G. Smith 
makes to be 80 ft. long, 70 ft. broad, and 50 ft. 
high, the total height of the tower being 300 ft., 
exactly equal to the dimensions of the base. The 
raising of the base above the level of the ground 
would naturally make the height above the plain 
greater than this. 

Weissbach’s estimate of the measures does not 
differ greatly from that of G. Smith ; he makes the 
base to have been about 100 metres, or 328 ft.* 

The differing heights of the stages of the great 
‘ Tower of Babylon ’ are in contrast with the 
regularity of Sargon of Assyria’s well-proportioned 
structure at Khorsabad. At present this latter 
shows portions of four stages on a low platform ; 
and those who visited it gained the summit by 
means of the gently sloping exterior passage lead¬ 
ing to the topmost portion, which was about 
140 ft. above the platform. Though in their 
restorations Perrot and Chipiez t do not place any 
chambers in the structure, it is not improbable 
that such existed, if not at some intermediate 
point, at any rate on the topmost platform. 

Exceedingly noteworthy, however, are the ex 
eavations made by Bayard in the ruins of the 
temple-tower at Nimrflu (Calali). Wishing to find 
out what authority there might be for supposing 
that Ctesias and Ovid were right in indicating that 
these towers were of the nature of tombs, he cut 
through the masonry in certain places, and was at 
last rewarded by finding a vault on the platform- 
level 100 ft. long, 12 ft. high, and 6 ft. broad. 
There is no doubt that this discovery justified 
him in regarding these temple-towers as being 
originally tombs, as stated, but that it is ‘the 
tomb of Sardanapalus which, according to the 
Greek geographers, stood at the entrance of the city 
of Nineveh,’ must be left doubtful, notwithstand¬ 
ing that Calah (Nimrfid) may have been regarded 

* Das StadttnM oon Babylon (1904), p. 23. The site of this 
temple-tower is the rectangular depression now culled Sahan, 
which is of the dimensions stated. 

t Hist, de VArt dans VAntiquiU, ‘ Chaldee,’ pp. 404-406. 


as part of Nineveh, at least in later times. 
Layard’s statement that it had been entered at 
some unknown period by people who must have 
known exactly where to make the opening, is 
also in favour of his supposition : they had appar¬ 
ently entered for the purpose of rilling the tomb. 
The vaulted gallery found by Layard runs east 
and west. Details concerning the upper part of the 
monument are unfortunately wanting. Layard 
regarded it as having been a tower in five stages, 
which is probable enough, but the dimensions of 
all but the lowest are unknown. This last was 
built massively with a thick facing of stone, 
exactly 20 ft. nigh, and finished at the top with 
a line of gradinos. The stones were carefully 
fitted together, without any mortar, though mud 
may have been used instead, as at the present 
time. As far as preserved, the upper part is of 
brick. * 

As has been pointed out by Canon Rawlinson, 
the Babylonians and Assyrians made their temples 
insignificant in comparison with the dwellings of 
their kings, thus apparently not imitating the 
Egyptians. As the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
like all the Semitic nations, were exceedingly 
religious, this shortcoming was probably due to 
some extent to climatic conditions and the want of 
suitable building-stone; perhaps, too, more of the 
temple-revenues may have been appropriated by 
the priests. The want of stone was more especi¬ 
ally felt in Babylonia ; the Assyrians made use of 
it largely, though not to the same extent as brick. 
The possession of stone enabled the Assyrians to 
adorn their temples with many fine bas-reliefs. 

As an accessory of a temple, and therefore belong¬ 
ing to religious architecture, may be mentioned 
the Istar-gate at Babylon. This is situated near 
the ruins of the temple fi-mah, and consists of 
massive walls—the sides of the gate—decorated 
with bulls and the fabulous creatures called $ir- 
hu&Su —strange and impossible serpent-dragons. 
These alternate vertically from ton to bottom, and 
are exceedingly well preserved. The beauty of the 
workmanship and the excellence of the enamel 
were not surpassed even by the artizans of the 
Persian period. From the Istar-gate a ‘ festival - 
street’ led northward to ‘the place of Fate,’t 
where the oracles were declared yearly in Nisan. 
This is an excellentJy-paved causeway, apparently 
decorated with tiles imitating valuable stoneR. 

In the temple of the Sun at Abu-habbah (Sippar, 
identified, though doubtfully, with the Biblical 
Sepharvaim), bitumen seems to have been used for 
the pavement; and beneath this, in a corner of one 
of the rooms, was found an earthenware coffer 
containing the celebrated ‘ sun-god stone ’t (see 
ART [Assyr. -Bab.]). Receptacles for sacred objects 
were probably made in all temples in Babylonia. 
It seems likely that there were but few erections 
of the kind which had not closed recesses, at 
each corner, for the reception of the cylinders 
recording the building, re-building, or repairing of 
the edifice. 

Naturally there are a number of religious 
erections whose real use is at present diihcult to 
discover or to prove. At Babylon, on the site 
which the German explorers regard as being that 

* I<ayurd’s Ninfveh and Babylon , plan 2, and p. 123 ft. The 
stones * were bevelled with a Blunting bevel, and in the face of 
the wall were eight recesses or false windows, four on each side 
of a square projecting block between gradines ’ (Layard, p. 125). 
The northern side had a semicircular hollow projecting in the 
centre, flanked by three pilasters on the E. and five on the W. 
The western side had no projection, but the pilasters were 
eleven in number. The eastern and southern sides were per¬ 
fectly plain. 

t The inner walls of this building, Nebuchadrezzar states, 
had been overlaid with silver, hut this he took away, substitut¬ 
ing pure gold. 

1 Sec H. Rassam’s ‘Recent Discoveries of Anoient Babylonian 
CitieB’ in TSBA, vol. viit. pp. 176-176. 
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of 4 the place of Fate,’ several chambers were found, 
which may have formed part of that edifice. This 
seems to point to the probability that the oracles 
o 1 the .Babylonians and Assyrians were declared in 
special buildings, though such things may, from 
tune to time, have been delivered in the temples, 
such as are described above. At present we know 
nothing of the lives of the declarers of their 
oracles, or of the rites which accompanied their 
declarations of events, so that the nature of the 
building they needed receives no illustration from 
the ruins which have come down to us. 

At Lagas were discovered a number of cells 
whose uses seemed to be religious, though in what 
way was not clear. Some of them contained a 
bronze iigure of a kneeling bull upon a shank 
or tang, others had a Iigure of what has been 
described as ‘the god w r ith the fircstick.’ They 
were accompanied by inscriptions on stone dedicat¬ 
ing them to a deity. The figures are thought 
to have been for the protection of the buildings 
in which they were found. Here and there tanks 
and cisterns occurred, suggesting some connexion 
with libation-ceremonies. Two tombs were dis¬ 
covered, containing skeletons, a lamp of glazed 
ware, and vases with short handles. Notwith¬ 
standing the early objects found in the tombs, it 
is regarded as certain that they are of late date. 

In the inscriptions referring to offerings, at let 
one reference to a hit-Hi or Bethel, 4 house of god,’ 
is found,* but in what these differed from other 
religious buildings is unknown. The large temples 
seem always to have been dedicated to some special 
deity, notwithstanding that several deities may 
have been worshipped within them. These bethels, 
however, had no special designation : any deity, 
it may be supposed, could be worshipped there. 
Perhaps, as they were regarded as the abode of 
the god without specifying his attributes, any wor¬ 
shipper could enter, and perform his religious duties 
there. That it was simply an emblem of divinity, 
or of the presence of the aivinity, without any walls 
to shield it from the gaze of the careless passer-by, 
seems, from the inscriptions, to be unlikely. The 
places where oracles were declared must have 
contained chambers where the animals were killed 
when it was intended to examine their entrails or 
other parts. 

The bricks used by the Babylonians and Assyr¬ 
ians vary in size from lli in. square and 2i in. 
thick to 13 in. square by 3 in. thick and 16 in. square 
by 7 in. thick. Sometimes crude and burnt brick 
are used in alternate layers each several feet in 
thickness, but more commonly the unbaked brick 
was used for the internal parts of a building or 
for the core of a temple-tower, and the baked 
brick for the parts exposed to the weather. The 
layers of reed-matting which arc found seem to 
have been used for buildings of unbaked brick. 
The use of this is exemplified by the ruins of the 
temple-tower at Warka (Erech), dedic ated to Ifitar, 
which is now called Bowariah , ‘ reed-mats.’ The 
mass of the structure is of unbaked brick, the 
lower part buttressed with baked brick. That 
these buildings have resisted so long is remarkable, 
bat they must always have been unsatisfactory. 
As a contrast to the temple of Istar at Erech may 
be mentioned that of Nebo at Borsippa (the 
traditional Tower of Babel), where there are 
masses of brickwork of extraordinary hardness. 
This ruin still awaits complete excavation. 

Besides brick in Babylonia, and brick and stone 
in Assyria, the building-materials mentioned in 
the inscriptions are cedar, terebinth (?), oak (?), 
palm-wood, cypress, pistachio-wood, etc. Nebu- 

* 8ee The Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. li. pp. 142- 
146. See also Hastings' DB, vol. 11. p. 301 b, where the bethel of 
eedar at Haran is referred to. 


chadrezzar speaks of the cedar-beams from Lebanon 
which were used for the roofing of the temples of 
Babylon, which, he adds, were overlaid with shin¬ 
ing gold. Besides this, silver, bronze, copper, rare 
stones, and ivory were used for their adornment. 
As before mentioned, baked and unbaked brick 
took the place, with the Babylonians, of the build¬ 
ing-stone used by the Assyrians, bitumen being 
generally used for mortar, as stated in On 11*. 

Concerning the ornamentation, the inscriptions 
give hut little information. The principal archi¬ 
tectural decoration of the upper terminations of 
the walls were the gradines already referred to. 
The panellings of the walls, which were also a 
speciality of Assyro-Babylonian architecture, are 
an application of the gradine pattern to form 
recesses in the brick or stone walls in a vertical 
direction, and, when well carried out, had a 
sufficiently decorative effect. 

Failing stone, certain of the buildings of Baby¬ 
lonia were decorated with reliefs of enamelled 
brick ; and though this cannot he proved for the 
temples, it is extremely probable that some of 
them at least had ornaments of this nature, 
more especially as some of the fragments found 
seemed to have been parts of fabulous or mytho¬ 
logical beings (see Art [Assyr.-Bab.]). In these 
there was an attempt at reproduction in natural 
colours, and there were inscriptions in white 
characters on a blue ground, the whole showing 
considerable knowledge and skill. 

The Babylonians seem often to have employed, 
however, the same method of decoration as the 
Assyrians, namely, fresco, traces of which have 
been found. In the case of the temple fi-mah at 
Babylon, the distemper, as far as preserved, iB 
white, probably chosen as the groundwork for 
decorations in colours, similar to the more or less 
geometrical flower-forms of the painted tiles and 
other decorations of the temple called Kidimuri 
at Calah. The centres of the tiles, which were 
circular or lozenge-shaped, are generally provided 
with a knob pierced with a hole, probably for the 
purpose of hanging a lamp, though no remains 
of lamps are stated to have been found. Other 
Assyrian ornamentation consists of rosettes 
between two coloured borders, and red, blue, and 
black rosettes above a similar border supported by 
a kind of arcade-ornament—perhaps the original 
suggestion for the true arcades of architecture. 
The colours in Assyrian distemper-ornamentation 
were exceedingly bright.* 

The principal portals of the temples of Assyria 
were guarded by colossal bulls and lions, w ith the 
usual sacred figures, which, in the case of the 
smaller temple at Nimrfld, were generally covered 
with inscriptions. The bas-reliefs always represent 
religious subjects. The exterior walls of this 
building seem to have been faced with enamelled 
bricks, some of w-hich were found. Whether the 
temples at Babylon had their entrances flanked by 
colossal winged bulls or not is doubtful, but this 
seems probable, at least in some cases, as they are 
to all appearance referred to by Assur-banf-Apli, 
king of Assyria, in his account of the destruc¬ 
tion wrought by his grandfather Sennacherib at 
Babylon on the occasion of his final connuest of 
the city (see Assur-bant-Apli’s great cylinder, col. 
iv. line 70). T. G. Pinches. 

ARCHITECTURE (Celtic).t-We hove no 
definite information about the religious architec¬ 
ture of the G&uIb. In the case of the Celts, ancient 
writers never describe places devoted to worship 
by the word yaos or aides; they make use of vaguer 

* See Layard's Monuments of Nineveh , let series, pi. 86, 87. 

t This srt. deals with pre-Christian Celtic Architecture ; for 
Christian Celtic Architecture see Architboturs (Christian). 
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terms, such as locus consccratus (Caesar, de Bell. 
Gall. vi. 13. 17), lepov (Diod. v. 27. 4; Strabo, iv. 
4. 5 ; Plut. Cotsar , 26 ; Dio Cass. lxii. 7 ; cf. xxvii. 
90), templum (Livy, xxiii. 24. 11; Suet. Ccesar , 64), 
rifievos (Strabo, xii. 6. 2; Diod. v. 27. 4), and tnpcfa 
(Strabo, iv. 1. 13). 

The sacred places of the ancient Celts, therefore, 
resembled neither the sanctuary of the Greek 
temples nor the great buildings which constituted 
the temples of the Romans. There is no doubt 
that they were enclosures frequently situated in 
the woods. Lucan (iii. 399-425) describes a sacred 
wood near Marseilles where sacrifices were offered 
to the gods with barbaric ceremonies, and where 
there were altars on which cruel rites were per¬ 
formed ; all the trees in the wood were purified 
with human blood; the miserable effigies of the 
gods were devoid of art—shapeless masses of tree- 
trunk. Pomponius Mela (iii. 2. 17) remarks that 
the large sacred woods of Gaul lent a pleasing 
appearance to the country. Caesar mentions the 
sacred place in the territory of the Carnutes where 
year by year the DruidH assembled to administer 
justice (ae Bell. Gall. vi. 13), and states that in the 
sacred places of many races were to be seen pieces 
of spoil taken from enemies, and that a Gaul would 
never dare to keep a part of the booty in his house, 
or carry off anything from these stores (vi. 17). 
The Arverni had hung up in front of a temple (npbs 
leptp) the little sword that Cnesar had left with them 
during a battle. Plutarch (Ccesar, 26), who reports 
this fact, seems to have been influenced by the 
Greek and Roman custom, and we cannot conclude 
from this statement that a building was referred to. 
At Toulouse the sacred places included lakes, where 
great treasures were eventually accumulated under 
the water (Strabo, iv. 1. 13; Justin, xxxii. 3, 10). 

There were temples among the Cisalpines; and 
it was to one of them that the Boii brought their 
booty and the head of the consul Postumius. There 
they made this head into a cup hooped with gold, 
and it was this sacred vessel that was used by the 
priests of the temple on their feast-days (Livy, 
xxiii. 24). Polybius mentions a temple (I tp6y) of 
Athene among the Insubrians where the ensigns 
of war were kept (ii. 32). There is nothing to show 
that these temples were anything else than un¬ 
covered enclosures. 

The Britons in the time of Queen Boadicea had 
sacred places, and they offered human sacrifices in 
the sacred wood ( AXaot) of the goddess Adrastia 
(Dio Cass. lxii. 7). In B.C. 61, Suetonius Paulinus 
ordered the sacred woods of Mona, which were 
devoted to savage superstitions, to be cut down 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 30). 

The council of the Galatians of Asia Minor met 
i.o judge cases of murder in a place called &pv- 
» dperor. The second part of this word means, in 
Celtic, * sacred wood.’ Probably it refers to a place 
consecrated to worship (Strabo, xii. 6. 1). 

It must further be added that the Druids were 
regarded as the inhabitants of the forests. Accord¬ 
ing to Pomponius Mela (iii. 2. 19) they taught, and 
according to Lucan (i. 493) they lived, in caves or 
secret glades. Pliny states that it was in oak- 
forests that they gathered mistletoe. The oldest 
etymology of the name * Druids * made them * the 
men of the oaks,’ from the Gr. SpOt (Pliny, xvi. 96, 
249). 

If we may calculate the shape of the sacred 
enclosures from the ruins of Gallo-Roman temples, 
they were almost perfectly square. But notning 
more can be determined concerning the Gallic 
period from the numerous stone temples of which 
ruins have been found in Gaul, and which date from 
the Roman epoch. If there were small buildings 
sacred to the gods in Celtic countries in ancient 
times, these buildings, like the Gallic houses, were 


made of wood and wicker-work (Strabo, iv. 4. 3 ; 
Caesar, v. 43 ; Vitruvius, ii. 1. 5). The Gauls did 
not use stone except for building the walls of their 
oppida , and even then it was unhewn stone, ad¬ 
justed by means of wooden cross-pieces and iron 
bolts (Ccesar, vii. 23). They seem to have been 
ignorant of the art of hewing Btones and joining 
them with mortar. 

They probably found it as ridiculous to enclose 
the gods in any kind of house as to represent 
them in human form. Diodorus tells that Brennus 
laughed very much on seeing wooden and stone 
statues of anthropomorphic gods in a Greek temple 
(xxii. 9. 4). Lucan, when describing the sacred wood 
near Marseilles, and CcesaT, when speaking of the 
Gallic Mercury (vi. 17), use the word simulacra to 
denote the representations of the gods. Does this 
refer to more or less rough wooden statues similar 
to the £oava of primitive Greece, or to shapeless 
stone statues like some of the extant menhirs ? It 
is possible that the Gallic races employed now the 
one method of representing their deities and now 
the other, according to the nature of the soil. The 
deities of the Gallo-Roman period—the Bull, the 
Woodman, the god with the mallet, the god with 
the wheel—undoubtedly arose from a new religious 
conception due to the influence of the Romans. 
No text gives evidence of the Druids having for¬ 
bidden idolatry, and no text states clearly that 
there were real statues of gods among the Celts; 
therefore we cannot affirm that their sacred en¬ 
closures contained anything but very rudimentary 
symbols similar to those of savage tribes. The 
huge bronze statue of Zeus which the Galatians 
had at Tavium was probably of Greek origin, like 
the cult of the god whom it represented (Strabo, 
xii. 5. 2). 

There do not seem to have been any buildings 
devoted to worship in pagan Ireland. Idols were 
apparently erected in the open air, as, t.g., the 
large stone idol called 1 Cromm Cruach,’ which was 
surrounded by twelve smaller idols covered with 
brass and bronze ornaments There were similar 
idols in various parts of Ireland, and some of them 
were believed to deliver oracles, e.g. the famous 
f Lia Fail’ at Tara. The idol Bel, in honour of 
which bonfires (through which cattle were made to 
pass) were kindled on the 1st of May, does not seem 
to have been enclosed in a temple any more than 
the other idols. 

As regards the civil architecture of ancient Ire¬ 
land, it is practically the same as that of races at 
the same stage of civilization. The houses were 
usually round in shape, built of wood and wicker¬ 
work, and covered with thatch. They were very 
small. The chief room served as kitchen, dining¬ 
room, drawing-room, and bed-room. Among the 
higher classes of society, small recesses were fitted 
in along the walls, each containing one or more 
beds. But the common people undoubtedly slept 
on beds arranged along the wall, as was the custom 
in Gaul and in Scotland during the same period. 
The fire was in the middle of the house, and the 
smoke escaped through an opening in the roof. 
The beds were placed in such a way that the 
sleepers had their feet towards the fire. Each bed 
contained often two and sometimes three persons. 
It was only in the houses of chiefs that arrange¬ 
ments were made to avoid too complete promiscuity, 
and that beds were surrounded with curtains. 

LmRATDRi.—Bulliot and Roidot, La eiti gauloise Melon Chis- 
toire st 1st traditions, Autun, 1879 ; Julli&n, BisUnre de la Gault, 
Paris, 1907, ii. 166-167 ; Dottin, Manuel pour tervir d I'itude dt 
Fantiquiti eeUique Paris, 1906, pp. 120 f., 128, 250-264 ; Joyce, 
A Social History of Ancient Ireland, London, 1908, ii. 20-108. 

G. Dottin. 

ARCHITECTURE (Chinese).— As the world 
is still in the dark with regard to the whole 
problem of China and the Chinese, so is it with 
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Chinese architecture. From an architectural 
point of view, tins is a very novel arul interesting 
subject. A style never dreamed of by Europeans 
is adopted quite freely, and a design which they 
call irrational and unnatural is executed witn 
success. Little wonder, therefore, that we find 
few students of Chinese architecture, and those 
few touching on the subject but superficially. 

The style of the architecture is a combination of 
the trabeated and arcuated systems, the materials 
consisting of wood, brick, and stone. The curved 
roof, with the skyward-projecting eaves, forms the 
principal feature of the building. This feature is 
especially noticeable in Southei n China. Generally 
speaking, however, both the plan and the elevation 
are monotonous, and the complete structure is 
rigidly symmetrical. The mode of decoration 
is strikingly peculiar. The exterior is usually 
coloured bright red ; and temples and palaces are 
sometimes decorated with ornamental sculptures 
and paintings. Gorgeous colours are applied to 
the interior, and the whole appearance of rooms 
and furniture is very picturesque. lied is the 
predominant colour, and then blue, green, and 
yellow (gold). Northern China is destitute of 
trees, as rain falls only once a year. Ilence the 
building materials are principally brick and stone. 
Consequently a trabeated system of wood and an 
arcuated of stone have developed simultaneously. 
On the other hand, the abundance of trees in the 
South has given an impulse to a considerable 
development of wooden buildings, with deeply 
curved and boldly projecting eaves. As to the 
origin of the concave outline of the roof, there is 
diversity of opinion. The present writer considers 
it but a natural result of the necessity of making 
a gradual change in the slope of the roof as it 
approaches the eaves, and of the maintenance of 
harmony with their curves. The fact is that the 
bold curve of the eaves always follows the bold 
concave of the roofH. It is rather strange that the 
plan of Chinese architecture is always an arrange¬ 
ment of rectangular blocks ; not a single example 
of roofing on irregular plans is known. This is 
due to the direct transmission of the ideas of 
primitive times, and is a good illustration of the 
stagnant mind of the people. 

Chinese architecture may be called the architec¬ 
ture of colouring. Without colours it is a bare, 
rugged skeleton. Both without and within colours 
are profusely adopted. The fondness for red be¬ 
trays the primitive mind. But this primitive 
colouring is in harmony and uniformity with the 
taste of the primitive plans and elevations. The 
simplicity and coarseness of the construction and 
the carelessness of workmanship are beyond ex- 
ression, especially in the productions of recent 
ate. The exaltation of art and the execution of 
details have been entirely ignored by modern 
architects. 

Historically, Chinese architecture may be ar- 
tanged as follows : (1) Chinese architecture proper 
(B.C. 2200 -a.d. 68 , i.e. from the earliest historical 
age to the introduction of Buddhism : Hsia, Shang, 

(:hou, Ch’in, and the earlier Han Dynasties); (2) the 
rise of Buddhist architecture (A.D. 68-A.D. 618, i.e. 
from the introduction of Buddhism to the Six 
Dynasties : the later Han, both Chins, Sun^, Ch’i, 
Lian, Ch6n, and Sui Dynasties, and also Wei, Ch’i, 
Chou of the North Dynasties); (3) Buddhist archi¬ 
tecture in full splendour (A.D. 618-A.D. 1260, i.e. 
T’ang, Wutai, and Sung Dynasties) ; and (4) the 
introduction of Lfimaism (A.D. 1260-present day, 
i.e. Yuen, Ming, and Ch’ing Dynasties). 

(1) The first was the period of palace building. Unfortu¬ 
nately, no ruins are in existence for our investigation. From a 
study of the time, however, we And that there existed during 
this period magnificent palaces and towers, great in design ana 
majestic in st\le, such as A-Fang of the Ch’in emperor Shih- 


Whuan-Ti, and Chang-L6, and Wei-Yang of the Han. The relics 
which show most clearly the structural aspect and treatment of 
detaiU of that time are the reliefs of Wu-Liari-Tzu, though the 
monument itself belongs to Lhe later Han Dynasty. From them 
we can trace long projected wooden eaves, balustraded towers, 
various kinds of caryatids, richly decorated roofs, etc. 

(2) The second period ma\ be divided into the later Han and 
the Noith and South D.wmsties. During the North and South 
Dynasties the influence of Buddhist architecture began to be 
felt The style of Buddhist architecture remained without 
much alteration, an,\ change being confined to lhe inner 
arrangement and decorations. But for pagodas and those 
particular buildings required b> the new religion, un entirely 
new system was imported from Central Asia. Scarcely any 
architectural relics of the Six L>j nasties have been discovered, 
but the style is fairly well represented in the treatment of cave 
temples and reliefs. Specimens of the later Wei are found at 
Shih-fou-szu in Yun-gan, near Ta-Tung, Shan-si; at Rung- 
hsien, Ho-nau ; at Lung-men, near Lfi-yang, etc. 

(3) The third period may be divided into the earlier T’ang, 
the later T'ang, and Sung. In the earlier T’ang, Buddhist 
architecture and all other branches of art had reached Lhe height 
of their grandeur, and from the later T’arig to Sung they began 
to decline continuously. During that time elaborate Taoistic 
temples were also built. The pagodas of Tz’u-wen-szu and of 
Chien-fou-szu, at Si-un, Shen-Bi, are specimens of the earlier 
T'ang. The two pillars and Lhe two stone pagodas of Ling-yin- 
szu at Hang-chow, (Jhe-kiang, arc most probably remains of the 
Five Dynasties. Besides, dilapidated temples and pagodas 
belonging to Lhe Five Dynasties and Sung are found in various 
parts of Southern China. 

(4) The fourth period is divided as follows: (a) The Yuen. With 
the introduction of Lamaism changes were brought about in 
art. A tine specimen of this time is ths arch of Chu-yuug-kwan, 
near Pe-king. There are also the rock-cut sculptures at Feh- 
lei-fung, at the front of Ling-yin-szu, Ilang-chow. (b) The 
Ming. Remains of this period are abundant everywhere. The 
old palaces at Nan-king and several of the Pe-king palaces are 
examples, and there is also an innumerable number of pagodas, 
(c) The Ch’ing. Somewhat noteworthy relics belonging to the 
reigns of the emperors Hung-hm and Ch’ieu-lung are in abund¬ 
ance, but the productions of later date are valueless. 

TIiuh Chinese architecture developed rapidly 
with the introduction of Buddhism, and reached 
its golden age under the T’ang Dynasty. From the 
Suug it gradually degenerated down to the pie- 
sent day, when its ancient splendour has entirely 
vanished. 

For convenience’ sake, we may classify Chinese 
architecture according to the religions which have 
influenced the thoughts and arts of the people : 
Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, and Muhum- 

ladanism. Others, such as Zoroastrianism, Mani- 
choMMii, Nestorianism, and Judaism, were of a 
temporary nature, and have left no architectural 
remains. Then we have a group of secular archi¬ 
tecture : castles, palaces, dwelling-houses, etc., 
which will be treated below. 

i. Confuci&n Architecture.—The religion which 
has spread all over China, and is held in reverence 
by all the people, is Confucianism. Temples, known 
as Hsin-shih-miao or Win-miao (the latter different 
from Wu-miao [see § 3]), are dedicated everywhere 
in cities and towns. The most celebrated one is 
in Ch’ii-fou-hsien, Shantung, the birthplace of the 
sage. The temples of Pe-lcing and of Nan king 
are well known, tne former on account of the stone 
drums in the Ta-ch'&ng-m&n y and the latter on 
account of its immense size. But from an archi¬ 
tectural point of view they show very little variety 
of plan and elevation. 

The main edifice of the temple is the Ta-ch’€mj- 
tien, built on a high platform, two-storeyed, and 
mostly hip-roofed. In the centre of the interior 
the tablet of Chi-sheng-k’ung-tzu (‘ the most sacred 
Confucius ’) is enshrined. To its left, the tablets of 
Tsung-sheng-ts’feng-tzu and Ya-sheng-i»6ng-tzu, 
and to the right, those of Fu-slieng-yuen-tzu and 
Shu-sheng-tzu-szu-tzu, are arranged. As a rule, 
there are also the tablets of the twelve disciples. 
In front of the 'I'a-ch’tng-tien is the Ta-ch'tng-m&n, 
and in front of the nUn is a pond, and still farther 
forward is a pai-lou (popularly known as the Ling- 
hsing-mhi). On the sides of those buildings there 
are the East and the West corridors. Occasionally 
behind the Ta-ch'eng-tien there is a building which 
is sometimes called Chung-sheng-tzu. Within the 
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ra-ch'Png-m6n there are sometimes a hell-tower and 
a drum-tower facing each other. The general 
arrangement of these buildings resembles that of 
the Buddhist temple : e.g. Ta-cticng-ticn stands for 
Fou-tien, Ta-ch'eng-m&n for Tien-wang-tien , etc. 
As a rule, the Wcn-mxao is combined with the 
institution of learning. One of the most famous 
institutions is Pai-lu-shu-yuan, at the foot of 
Wu-lao-f6ng, a south-east peak of Lu-shan in 
Nan-kung-fu, Kiangsi. This was established by 
Chu-tzu. The largest among numerous buildings 
in the compound w Hsien-hsien-shn-yuan. Within 
the gate there is a eourt-yaid, with lifteen cells on 
either side. Then comes the Whi-hui-t'ang (* meet¬ 
ing-hall ’), and behind it another court, with five 
cells on either side. Last of all, the two-storeyed 
chun-ftng-lou is reached. The architectural system 
of educational buildings is more or less similar to the 
above. The Kung-yuan is an examination hall for 
the degree of rim-jfn, and is noted for its extensive 
scale. One in Nan-king is said to be ample enough 
to accommodate over ten thousand students. In 
fact, learning in China means Confucian teach¬ 
ing ; hence the relation of schools to the Wen-miao 
is similar to that of monasteries to the Buddhist 
temple. 

2. Buddhist Architecture.—The most important 
factor in the development of Chinese architecture 
is Buddhism. History says that in the reign of 
Ming-ti of the later Han the new religion was tirst 
introduced into China (65 A.D.), and Pai-ma-szu 
was built at Lfi-yang. Henceforward it spread and 
flourished continuously, until the meridian was 
reached under the Six Dynasties and the T’ang. 
The North Dynasty felt its influence more than the 
South, the earlier Si-an and Lfi-yang and the later 
Lu-slian and Chien-yeh (now Nan-king) being the 
centres. The highest pagoda ever recorded was 
built in Yung-ning-szu by the Empress Dowager 
Hu of the North Wei. Tt is said to have been 
900 ft. high, with a linial of 100 ft. But Buddhism 
suffered from the corruptions and disorders that 
were prevalent from the later T’ang to the Five 
Dynasties, and no temples of any importance were 
built. A temporary revival began under the earlier 
Sung, resulting in elaborate temple-building in 
Southern China during the South Sung Dynasty. 
T’ien-tai-shau, Lin-gan (now Hang-chow), Ching- 
ling (now Nan-king), and their neighbourhoods were 
the centres. Under the Yiian Dynasty, L&maism 
was made the State religion. The architectural 
style of L&ma temples does not differ from that 
of Buddhist, except in the occasional application of 
Tibetan styles to details, and the importation of 
new images and ritual articles. One new feature 
is the introduction of a pagoda which is a direct 
copy of a Tibetan model. Since the Ming Dynasty, 
Buddhism has been in a dormant state, greatly in¬ 
fluenced by L&maism. In earlier days, Buddhism 
was divided into thirteen sects, but under the later 
T’ang only three prevailed: Vinaya sect, Dhy&na 
sect, and Sukh&vati sect. Dhy&na was subdivided 
into live sects. At present this is the ruling sect, 
other shades of belief being indistinguishable. 
We may say that the architectural features are 
practically common to all sects. Among the 
temples now existing are Yung-wo-kun in Pe-king 
and several other temples on the Western hills 
outside of the city. Wu-tai-shan in Shan-si, 
T’ientai-shan, Pu-t’o-shan, T’ien-t’ung-shan, T’ien- 
omu-shan in Ch6-kig, Lu-shanan in Kiang-si, 
Womei-shan in Szu-chwan, etc., are widely known, 
but they are almost in ruins and deserted, without 
a trace of their former splendour. 

The commonest arrangement of Buddhist archi¬ 
tecture is as follows:—In the main front there is 
the first gateway ( shan-mSn), wherein usually two 
guardian figures (cr-tien) are kept. Then comes 


the t’ten-ioang-ttcn (‘temple’). In the centre of 
this temple an image of JVlaitreya with the features 
of Pu-tai is enshrined ; behind Maitieya, and back 
to back, is a standing figure of Vedadeva. In the 
four corners are the. sti Ucn-wnng (‘ loin heavenly 
kings’): in the North-east is Viiftpfikslia with a 
harp, in the South-east Dhritu-iashtia with a 
sword, in the North-west Vaisiavana with an 
umbrella, and in the South-west Virudhaka grasp¬ 
ing a serpent. Behind the t'len-wang-tien is the 
ta-twn, known by various names, such as T<i- 
hsiung-pao-1wn or Fou-tien. Here the Buddha 
and eighteen Arhats are enshrined. 

IStill further behind the ta-tirn are sometimes the 
fa-t'ang (‘preaching hall'), tsnng-ching-kl (‘lib¬ 
rary’), a,nd fan-vhang (‘cloister for head priest ). 
To the right and left of the above buildings aie 
corridors, divided into sections, used for various 
purposes, (ieuerally there are the kc-t'ang (‘ re¬ 
ception hall ’), ch’wh-lan-twn (‘ shrine for the 
guardian god ’), tsu-shih-t ten (‘ shrine for the 
Founder of the sect’), shnn-t'ang (‘meditation 
hall’), ch'i-t'ang (‘eating hall’), yun-shut-t'ang 
(‘ cloister for mendicant priests ’), etc. To the right, 
and left of the t'tin-wnng-tien a bell-tower and ;i 
drum-tower stand facing each other, sometimes 
with the addition of a pagoda. 

The pagoda is the most interesting and tasteful 
of Buddhist buildings, there being numerous 
varieties of form. Its origin is the stupa of India, 
obviously transported from Central Asia and India. 
The process of the modification of form is not yer 
plain, as even the pagodas of a very remote period 
seen on reliefs and carvings are many-storeyed, 
already losing the shape of the original stupa 
The pagoda of Tzu-en-szu, Si-an, is the oldest now 
in existence, and is Baid to he a copy of a model 
from Central Asia. It is seven-storeyed, and sipiai e 
in plan. Others are mostly seven- to thirteen 
storeyed, octagonal, and built of brick. One m 
T’ien-ning-szu, Pe-king, is an example of the kind. 
In the Southern China and Yanze valleys seven- 
storeyed and hexagonal pagodas are also seen. The 
L&mn pagoda is merely a copy of a Tibetan model, 
the origin of which is an Indian stupa. They are 
abundantly seen in Northern China, and a beauti¬ 
ful example is that of Pai-ta-szu of Pe king. 

3. Taoist Architecture.—There is no special 
style of architecture in Taoism, as it is practically 
borrowed from Buddhism. With a slight modifica¬ 
tion of the images and ritual articles, a Buddhist 
temple gives a good idea of the Taoist temple, 
such as is represented in Pai-yun-kuan at Pe king. 
Behind the entrance pai-lou there is a shan-m&n ; 
and then comes a Ixng-kuan-tien, where at the 
centre and in the four corners the images of Lin- 
kuan are enshrined, corresponding to the t’ien- 
wang-titn of a Buddhist temple. Then there is the 
vu-huang-ticn, where Yii-huan is worshipped; the 
lao-lu-tien for the seven sages of Taoism ; thecA’iw- 
ttu-txen, and the su-yu-titn successively follow. In 
the last hall even the * Eight Treasures ’ of L&nia- 
ism are contained. 

Temples for Chinese gods owe their origin 
Taoism. The architectural style is Biuidhist. 
with the following exceptions: at the front the} 
have a stage for theatrical purposes, and befoie 
the stage there is an extensive court-yard ; the 
architectural details are more minute, and the 
decorations more elaborate. The Kuan-ti-miao, 
or Wu-miao, is seen everywhere in China. Here 
Kuan-yii is worshipped, always attended by his two 
followers, Ch’ou-brang and Kuan-ping. The c.heng- 
huang-miao is a guardian temple of town and 
village. Numerous temples, such as WSn-chang - 
miao (‘Temple of the Star-god’), Ts’ai-shen-miao 
('Temple of the god of Wealth’), Huo-shtn-miab 
(‘Temple of the god of Fire’), FSngshen-mian 
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Temple of the god of Wind ’), Shui-sken-kun 
(‘Temple of the god of Water'), Niang-niang-miac 
(‘ Temple of the god of Love ’), and many others for 
‘ pro lane ’ gods, and occasionally many-storeyed 
temples such as Yun-huang-kf and K'uei-hsting-lou 
are abundant all over China 

4. Muhammadan Architecture.—Since the first 
mosque was built at Canton in the 7th cent. a.I).. 
Muhammadanism has seen many ebbs and flows 
during the course of time, but it is flourishing far 
ami wide. Ardent adherents are numerous, espe 
daily in the provinces of Kan-su and Shen-si. A1 
the architectural relies of old days have been lost 
according to investigations made by the writer, 
there is none older than the early part of the 
present dynasty. The temple is known by the one 
name Ch'ing-cMnszu, or popularly, Li-pai-szu. 
In style it resembles an ordinary Chinese temple ; 
but the plan and the interior arrangement show the 
characteristic traits of the faith of foreign origin. 
The building consists of porch, hall, and sanctuary. 
The roofs are also divided into three distinct 
sections. The sanctuary is either square or hex¬ 
agonal in plan, two- or three-storeyed, and pagoda- 
shaped, instead of domed like the mosques in other 
countries ; the inner wall is niched, with a mihrdb , 
and decorated with arabesque and Arabic charac¬ 
ters. The hall is usually divided into front and back 
portions, with an arcade between. The minbar 
is placed at the right-hand corner of the back hall, 
where decorations of arabesque and Arabic charac¬ 
ters are again executed here and there. Near the 
hall there is sometimes a fountain, and sometimes 
a hall for purification. Occasionally halls for the 
head priest, for receptions, etc., are arranged as in 
a Buddhist temple. Often even the interior of the 
hall is of a Chinese style, entirely losing all signs 
of Muhammadanism. Thus in a Chinese mosque 
there is neither dome nor minaret; it is but a 
slight modification of an ordinary Chinese temple. 

5. Tombs.—The ancient Chinese tombs were 
simply low artificial mounds where coffins were kept. 
Later on, monuments were erected, accompanied 
by stone figures of men and animals. This custom 
was prevalent as early as the later Han Dynasty, 
and Htill exists at tne present day. Massively 
designed mausoleums of the T’ang Dynasty may be 
seen in the neighbourhood of Si-an. Earth is raised 
in a mound, and human and animal figures of stone 
are erected on the site. Hsiao-ling in Nan-king 
and Shih-san-ling in the north of re-king are the 
mausoleums of the Ming Dynasty. They are of 
the same design: pai-lou, ta-hung-m/n, pei-lou, 
stone-men, stone-animals, and then again gates 
and archways leading to the last mound. The 
mausoleums of Tai-tsu and Tai-tsung of the present 
dynasty are near Mukden. They are simply 
copies of the Ming mausoleum. In the tomb of an 
ordinary person there are no stone-figures. It is a 
little cone-shaped mound, often enclosed by earth 
heaped up in the shape of a horse-shoe. Sometimes 
the coffin is placed in a cave made on a hill-side 
and covered with stone slabs. Sometimes a stone 
chamber is built to contain the coffin. The tombs 
of priests are pagodas of either brick or stone, or 

agoda-shaped monuments of some architectural 
esign. There are, of course, many varieties. 

6. Secular Architecture.—Castles, palaces, meet¬ 
ing-halls, dwelling-houses, and the like, are dis¬ 
tinguished from ecclesiastical architecture. The 
castle is surrounded by high strong walls of brick. 
Battlements, with embrasures, are erected on the 
walls. The entrances consist of double gates 
(yueh-ching) : beyond the first the path turns 
sharply and leads to another. The upper part of 
the gate is a two-storeyed tower, and beneath is a 
vaulted passage, which can be closed at will by 
huge doors strengthened by bands of iron. On a 


large building in the main street of the city there 
stand bell- and drum-towers for reporting the time, 
the upper part being the tower and the lower the 
passage. The present mode of palace architecture 
m general is the same as that of the past. The Pe¬ 
king palace is similar to the old Ming palace of Nan¬ 
king. It is called Chtu-chung-tien-mrn (‘ Nine-fold 
system '). The front part, which is used for public 
audiences, is called chao , and the back, for private 
audiences, is t’ing. The architectural mode of the 
tien and the rnSn does not differ from that of the 
temples already described. Ileie the Tan, or plat¬ 
form for nature- and ancestor-woishin, may be in¬ 
cluded, for which the T’ien-t'an at Pe king is so 
famous. 

A building called hui-kuan is an assembly-hall 
for colonial clans and commercial guilds. The 
club-system is wonderfully developed in China, 
and there are magnificent buildings for the purpose. 
In front they have a theatrical stage facingan exten¬ 
sive court-yard, which is surrounded by corridors. 

Dwelling-houses in Northern China vary in some 
respectH from those of the South. In general, 
the premises are enclosed by high walls. At 
the entrance is a gate with a cell, and then 
a court-yard. A second gate with corridors, a 
second court-yard, a third gate with corridors, 
a third court-yard, etc., are repeated in the same 
manner, the number of gates and yards indicating 
the wealth and rank of the occupant. The house 
itself is a simple repetition of rectangular blocks 
and corridors. The unsuitable materials, the heavy 
mode of construction, the defectiveness of lighting 
and ventilation, etc., detract from its architectural 
value ; but, on the whole, with its fantastic fea¬ 
tures, it presents a picturesque appearance. 

C. ITO. 

ARCHITECTURE (Christian).—Although it 
is possible to discuss the different edifices erected 
by Christians in divers times and places, it is most 
important, at the outset, to dispel any of those 
misconceptions which would suppose that there ever 
was any Christian style as such. The Gothic archi¬ 
tecture of the Middle Ages has often been spoken 
of as Christian architecture par excellence, and un¬ 
doubtedly it is the most important of the styles in 
which Cnristians have erected their buildings, and 
being the style of our own country, it naturally 
demands the largest share of our attention. But 
Christianity, as such, never has created, and never 
could create, a style of architecture, any more than 
it could create a style of mathematics, or science, 
although it may make use of all of them. It has 
used buildings of the Latin, Byzantine, Moorish, 
Gothic, and Renaissance, and even the Greek styles, 
which differ from each other as much as one style 
of architecture can differ from another; and the 
differences are due to differences in the aesthetic 
expression of the people. These may be associated 
with other differences of character which may alibi t 
the forms of Christianity itself, but they are both 
the outcome of causes behind; the one is not the 
:ause of the other. A certain type of man will 
produce a certain type of art and a certain type of 
Christianity, but tne type of Christianity does not 
make the type of art, any more than the type of 
art makes the type of Christianity. Even schools 
of science or philosophy may be coloured in the 
»ame way. Tne failure to grasp this very simple 
undamental principle has led to much absurd 
iriticism and a complete misunderstanding of art 
and architecture. Doubtless the cause is to be 
sought in the fact that to be a Christian it is not 
lecessary to be an artist, and many a good Chris¬ 
tian, quite innocent of any knowledge of art, has 
endeavoured, in the light of what he did under¬ 
hand, to interpret things which he did not under¬ 
hand. 
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All this docs not alter the fact that a church is a 
definitely Christian building erected for Christian 
purposes, and as such it will in many ways reveal 
this fact; but, at the same time, its principal archi¬ 
tectural qualities are aesthetic rather than religious, 
and a building such as St. Paul's is architecturally 
more akin to Castle Howard than to Westminster 
Abbey, which, in its turn, claims a closer kin¬ 
ship with Westminster Hall or the town halls of 
Belgium. The architecture of the Middle Ages 
was as much an architecture of castle and ball 
as of cathedral and church, and is as closely re¬ 
lated to the spirit of chivalry and romance as to 
Christianity. Mediaeval Christianity, chivalry, 
romance, and architecture are alike the outcome 
of the mediaeval man; one is not the cause of 
the other, even although there is a certain 
amount of interaction. To sneak of Christian 
architecture, then, as a parallel term with Greek 
architecture, is entirely illogical. In this article, 
therefore, we can examine Christian buildings in 
various styles of architecture, although v’e cannot 
strictly speak of Christian architecture as such. 
It may also be possible to show how Christian 
building doubtless left some impress upon the 
several styles of which it made use. 

i. Latin Architecture. — The earliest form of 
church with which we have any intimate acquaint¬ 
ance is the so-called Christian basilica, and its 
origin is exceedingly difficult, to trace. One tiling 
at least is clear ; it is not directly derived from 
the Roman basilica, as w'as absurdly suggested in 
an uncritical and unhistorical age. The Christian 
church naturally developed from humble begin¬ 
nings, where tw o or three might gather together ; 
and such a lordly prototype is impossible. It used 
even to he suggested that the actual basilicas were 
the lirst Christian churches. But, as Christianity 
was some 300 years old before the conversion of 
Constantine, the Christians could not have had 
the remotest chance of using these buildings. 
Moreover, even after a.d. 312 (the date of Con¬ 
stantine’s conversion), the basilicas w r ere still re¬ 
quired for their original purpose, and could not 
have been handed over to what, even at that time, 
was hut a minority of the people. During all 
these three hundred years the Christians had re¬ 
quired places of worship, ami undoubtedly a more 
or less definite arrangement of their buildings by 
that time had become crystallized. 

As an instance of the feebleness of the argument, not to say 
the gToss perversion of the contexts, we may note the follow¬ 
ing—one of the mum passages quoted in favour of this theory. 
In a laudatory piece of writing by Ausonius addressed to the 
Emperor Oratiun thanking him for the consulship, we find the 
following passage: ‘ Ouis, inquam, locus cat, qui non hene- 
fleiis tins ugitet, intlamniet? Nullus, inquam, lmperator 
Auguste, quin admirandum spcciem turn vcncrationis incutiut: 
non palatium, quod tu, cum terribile accepcris, amabile praosti- 
tisti: non forum, et basilica olitn negotus plena, nunc votis, 
votisque pro tua salute susceptis.’ The passage is given by 
Professor Baldwin Brown in Ins admirably suggestive work, 
From Schola lo Cathedral (1880), and, as he points out, vows 
for an Emperor’s welfare in palace, forum, basilica, or senate 
house (mentioned later), are scant evidence that any one of 
these places was turned into a church, and why the basilica 
should bo singled out from the others with which it is coupled 
remains a mystery. 

Leaving such puerilities, it remains perfectly 
true that the Christian basilica in the 4th cent. 
A.D. bore some, resemblance to the Roman basilica, 
although it has never been proved that the Roman 
basilica w as even roofed in ; but one might as well 
argue from a modern fleet as to the appearance of 
the Spanish Armada, the interval of time being 
the same, and the development of Christianity as 
rapid as that of our fleets. What was the case in 
A.D. 350 is of little value as evidence for what was 
the case at the beginning of the Christian era, in 
architecture just as in anything else. 

The earliest Christian services were held in the 
Jewish synagogues, and in private houses ; and in 


comparatively early times we find the Christians 
legally occupying the position of the sodalicia, 
which correspond to our Friendly and Burial 
Societies. These Societies often possessed a sruola, 
or lodge-room, wfliere they held their banquets in 
honour of the deceased. 

These three forms of building may all have in¬ 
fluenced the early form of the Christian church, 
although it should he noted that the sruola, with 
its apse, was probably itself derived from the 
large private hall, winch often hail an apsidal 
termination. 



On the whole, the largest influence may be as¬ 
signed to the private house (fig. 1). Certainly such 
houses were made over to the Christians for their 
use, and it may be even more than a coincidence 
that wc find in the atrium of the early church the 
atrium of the Grieco-Roman house, in the cloisters 
the peristyle of the house, and in the church itself 
the hall, occiis, or principal chamber, as at St. 
Ambrogio, Milan (fig. 2), or the Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem, where the atrium is re¬ 
duced to a simple narthex. 

The narthex, which gradually disappears from 
the Christian church, was the outer vestibule into 
which catechumens and penitents were permitted 
to enter, who were not admitted into the church 



itself. It is probable that the atrium originally 
served a similar purpose, and the idea may be de¬ 
rived from the Court of the Gentiles in the Jewish 
Temple. 

Some of the earliest actual places of meeting 
that still exist are the little chapels such as 
that in the catacomb of St. Agnese (tig. 3); but 
their value as evidence is slight, as the conditions 
were peculiar, and the form caused by throwing 
two or three cells together w T as the result of ne- 
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cessity rather than choice. The several cells may 
suggest divisions between the sexes or simply be- 
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tween elcigy and laity, the clergy fairly obviously j 
occupying tlie end cell and the bishop the seat at 
the end. The altar must have been somewhere 
in the body of the chapel, and as there is no trace j 
of it, it was presumably in the form of a wooden 
table. Iluteven this cannot be dated earlier than 
A. D. 250, and there is room lor much change in a 
couple oi hundred years. 

What, then, are the characteristics of the early 
(’hristian basilica when liist it emerges into the 
light of history? It is a three- oi live-aisled hall, 
with the central aisle lising higher than the others 
and lit by a clerestory. At the end of the central 
aisle, generally the vest end, is an apse containing 
the seats of the clergy. The entrance is at the 
opposite end, and beyond that is a narthev, anil 
sometimes a complete atnum. The baptistery, I 
commonly of circular or octagonal form, is usually \ 
in a separate building, on the other side of the [ 
atrium, or of the nartliex, as at I’aronzo. In the 
latter arrangement we may possibly see the origin 
of the German two-apsed church. 



Occasionally, particularly in Koine, there is a 
space in front of t lie npse, ami a great arch is thrown 

across the last pair of columns, known as the trium¬ 

phal arch, as in Santa Maria in Trastevere (tigs. 5, 
7, and 10). 

In this space is seen by some the origin of 
the later transept, hut it does not occur in the 

Kaverina churches, and the later transept probably 

has a double origin ; and this is, at any rate, not 
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the only factor. The building was apparently 
roofed with a simple open timber roof. The flat 
ceilings that occur in some Roman examples are 
late Renaissance, although they may possibly repie- 
sent something older. They are rarely found else¬ 
where, but are supposed by some to have been a 
feature of the Roman public basilica (fig. 6). The 
walls were generally of brick, and comparatively 
thin, as there was only the wooden roof to support. 
Unlike the Roman basilica, it had no galleries, and 
consequently we find a very large wall space above 
the line of columns (fig.* 7). This formed an 
excellent field for pictorial decoration, and at the 
same time distinguished it from the public basilica. 
Neither were the columns returned across the end 
opposite to the apse, at any rate in Italy, as was 
tne case with the Roman building. 

On the whole also, it seems probable that the apse 


was not a usual feature of the public basilica, and, 
when it did occur, it was practically in a separate 
part of the building. The columns in the Chris¬ 
tian basilicas, particularly in the case of Rome, were 
stolen from earlier buildings, and it is very usual to 



find that they do not match. This also accounts 
for the poor proportions of the earlier Christian 
buildings in Rome, as compared with those in 

Ravenna, where there was no such available spoil 

to hand, and the builders had to fall back upon their 

own resources. At first tin* horizontal entablature 
is more common, but it is gradually superseded by 
an arcade of arches, which gives an appearance of 
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greater height to the building, although the neces¬ 
sarily wider intercolumniations detract somewhat 
from the effect of length. The principal entrance 
was perhaps more often at the east end, following 
the arrangement of the temples of Greece. But the 
question of orientation was of little moment, and 
churches faced in any direction. After the custom 
of having the entrance at the west, and the altar at 
the east, came into vogue, as in England to-day, 
it was hardly ever more than a Northern fashion. 
Moreover, the first fashion was exactly the reverse 
way, with the altar at the west. The first church 
that we know' to have had an altar at the east end 
v'fts built in A.D. 470 (St. Agatha, Ravenna). Of 
the early churches in Rome 40 out of 50 have not 
their altars at the east. 

The altar or table in the 5th cent, was at the 
opposite end from the main entrance, but in the 
body of the church in front of the apse, so arranged 
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that the faithful sat round it, the clergy on one 
side and the laity on the other. Of course, this 
arrangement in most instances has been altered, but 



the following churches in Italy show the old plan 
more or less undisturbed-Torcello Cathedral, 
St. Apollinare in Classe, Kavonna, and Paronzo 
Cat hedral (ligs. 8, 11, and 4). (The bishop presided 
in a raised seat in the centre of the apse, very much 
as did (he president at the table in the early scuolcr.) 
Outside Italy, in the East, where there has been 
less change and alteration, such churches are quite 
numerous, but (lie following instances will suffice : 
—Ezra, Pitzounda, Moehwi, liedoeliwinta, Abu 
Sargah (lig. 14), I)air-as-Sudani. Bedoeliwinta 
has tlm seats at the back and down both Hides, 
advancing even beyond the altar (fig. 0). 



Churches with the altar in the body of the 
church, and the bishop’s seat behind, but without 
the other seats, are familiar in Italy. There seems 
also to have been an arrangement, at any rate 
sometimes, for the lesser clergy and choir, whereby 
they occupied all the space immediately in front of 
the altar and were separated from the laity by a 
low screen. In the old church of St. Clemente in 
Home, this screen, part of which is built from the 
actual pre-existing screen, may be taken to repre¬ 
sent the original arrangement. 

The floors of the churches were of ordinary marble 
mosaic, but this has often been altered in later times, 
and we see the so-called Cosmati work made with 
large pieces of coloured marble, surrounded by small 
mosaic, and this, again, by bands of white marble. 

A good example of the basilican church is 


S. Paolo fuori le mura, Rome (fig. 10). This, 
although almost entirely a modern restoration after 
the tire of 1823, is still the best representative of a 



It. is 400 ft. long and 200 ft. wide, with a central 
aisle of 78 ft. The complete atrium of Old St. 
Peter’s is here represented only by a narthex. 
The bema hardly projects beyond tiie aisle walls, 
and is peculiar in being double. 11. is in area among 
the largest churches in Christendom ; but it is quite 
a simple thing to build these comparatively low 
buildings, with their light wooden roofs. There 
are 19 columns with pseudo-Corinthian capitals 
and a sort of Attic base. They are without flut- 
ings, and carry a series of simple, round arches. 
Above is a cornice, and w here there would be the 
gallery in a Roman basilica, or the triforium in a 
Oothie church, is a series of medallions. The 
triumphal arch is carried upon a pair of columns 
on plinths. These columns have Ionic capitals, 
and the whole arch forms a very imposing feature, 
although not comparable with the great arches of 
the crossing in a Oothie cathedral. The general 
vista is line, although, partly from excessive 
breadth, and still more from an inadequate mark¬ 
ing of tlie bay divisions, which is so well managed 
in a Oothie cathedral, the length here is not felt. 
The church at present has a rich coffered ceiling, 
but it is doubtful whether this would have been the 
case with the original church of f lie 4th century. 
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In Ravenna perhaps the noblest example is St. 
Apollinare in Classe. It illustrates the charac¬ 
teristics of the place, which on the whole shows 
the indebtedness to Greek w r ork even more than 
to Rome. As a result, the work forms a far more 
complete artistic unity. Everything is designed 
for the position that it occupies, and is not the 
spoil from other days. The church is a three- 
aisled basilica and has no transeptal space before 
the apse, this, as already stated, being what we 
should expect in Ravenna. In the dosscret above 
























The capitals are carved for their place. Above 
the nave arcade is a series of medallions, as in S. 
Paolo fuori le mura. The apse is raised, with a 
small crypt helow it, and it retains the seats round 
the altar on the side opposite the entrance. The 
brick exterior is bald to hideousness. 


Other modified forms of the. basilican church are 
found in Egypt and in Syria. In both cases there 
seems to be a tendency to keep the form of the 
apse only on the inside and to make the outside of 
the building square. The Coptic churches in Egypt 
are generally triapsidal with three altars, an apse 
occurring at the end of each of the side aisles—a 
form we shall meet again later (fig. 14). Syrian 
churches generally show a marked reminiscence of 
the style of Ancient Greece, and are finer in their 
work than those of the West. Not only were 
there many remains of ancient Greek work, hut 
doubtless after the conquests of Alexander there 
was a certain admixture of actual Greek blood in 
the population. In many cases piers, and not 
columns, are used, and the church is divided into 
a few great square bays. The result is curiously 



In the Eastern Empire one of the best examples 
of the Latin or basilican style is St. Demetrius at 
Saloniea. It has certain features, more or less 
characteristic of the East,, which should be noted. 
The columns are returned across the building at 
the entrance end, which in this case is the west, 
and so form a sort of inner narthex. Over the 
aisles are galleries for the women—another arrange¬ 
ment common in the East.. The capitals are finely 
carved, as we have here the still living Greek 
influence. This, as already indicated, was felt in 
the West. It was long before the Italians could 
carve capitals or lay mosaics for themselves, and 
either they made use of the old w r ork, as we have 
seen, or else the new work was executed by Greek 
workmen. Even in the 8th and 9th centuries, when 
the Italians began to copy the old w'ork, theirs is 
very inferior and rude in comparison. In St. 
Demetrius there are fairly clearly defined pro¬ 
jections which perhaps may be termed transeptal, 


suggestive of some of the later Romanesque Gothic 
churches. Almost invariably there is a narthex, 
arid above this, and outside the building, often 
a gallery with columns, forming a sort, of loggia 
w'hieh makes a very pleasing feature (tig. 15). A 
point in Syrian construction might he noted which 
is possibly another reminiscence of Greek tradition. 
There is a distinct aversion to the arch construc¬ 
tion, and often an arch is merely an arch in form, 
or is reduced by corbelling to the smallest possible 
limits (fig. 16). Note also another common form 
shown in the figure. 
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The Christian basilica, then, may he considered 
as a type of building, hut hardly a style of archi¬ 
tecture ; and although we have seen that it was 
erected in various styles, they are all more or less a 
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continuation of the later Homan manner, affected 
nevertheless by different influences, as in Ravenna 
or Syria. It is perhaps convenient to group the 
whole together as the Latin style, and remember 
that other buildings than churches were built in 
it, but, as is natural from the lack of Baered 
association, they have very largely perished. 

2. Byzantine Architecture.—In Italy, although 
Greeks to a great extent executed the work, 
they were trammelled by the traditions on an alien 
soil, and by the masters they served ; but when the 
seat of the Empire passed to Byzantium they were 
able to build more freely on their own lines, in 
their own country, and among their own traditions. 
The result was marvellous, and we find the speedy 
growth of one of the greatest styles of the world, 
culminating under Justinian, which itself gave 
birth to deseendent styles, and is still a living 
influence. There are two great ways of cover¬ 
ing a square space so as to leave all the sides open 
—the intersecting vault and the dome. The. first 
was used by the Homans, yet the full compre¬ 
hension of its principles ami possibilities was not 
grasped until the Gothic architects invented the 
true rib. The dome was used by tlie Byzantines, 
and although they cannot exactly he said to lie the 
inventors, they perfected the system, and herein 
lies the great achievement of the style. The 
problem involved is the fitting of a hemisphere 
upon a square. Now, the circle may be made to 
touch cither at the corners or at the centres of the 
sides. In the one case it is too big; in the other it 
is too small (tig. 17, 1 and II). 



In the former case we may carry up the sides 
of the square, so to speak, cutting off the over¬ 
hanging portion of the hemisphere, and the dome 
then rests upon the points of the square, and, pro¬ 
vided abutment is brought to resist the outward 
thrust upon the arches formed by this process, 
the dome is stable (fig. 17, I and III). 

Now, it is interesting to notice that these arches, 
formed by the intersection of the planes of the 
sides of the cube below the dome, are semicircular, 
and, further, the intersection of a sphere by a plane 
always gives a circle, and therefore it is always pos¬ 
sible to raise such a dome upon semicircular arches ; 
moreover, it is always possible to place one such 
dome up against another, and it is not necessary 
for the two domes to be of the same size. It is only 
necessary that the chords upon which the arches 
rest should be of the same length ; the arches them¬ 
selves will always be semicircles. It may also be 
put conversely that the intersection of two spheres 
is always in a plane circle, and therefore the inter¬ 
section of two domes always allows of the building 
of a plane arch ; and thereby the Byzantine archi¬ 
tect escaped the greatest difficulty of the Gothic 
builders, who found that the intersections of their 
vaults were not in planes. This was perhaps the 
principal peculiarity or most individual character¬ 
istic of the Byzantine style, which, in certain of 
its aspects, can be described as a congeries of 
globular forms growing out of one another, as in 
the case of a mass of soap bubbles, which perfectly 
illustrates the system (fig. 18, St. Sophia). 

But although such a dome, in its simple form as 
thus described, occurs in Byzantine architecture, it 


is open to certain objections. The apparent height 
is given only by the part above the arches, and the 
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resulting effect is comparatively low and flat. In 
order to remedy this, the dome is raised in one of 
two ways. The first is another instance of the 
intersecting spheres. A dome (as in fig. 17, II) with 
diameter equal to the diameter of the square, 
intersects, and rests upon, a dome (as in fig. 17, I) 
witli diameter equal to the diagonal of the square. 
Of the lower, nothing is left, save the ring upon 
which the upper hemisphere rests, and the four 
triangular portions that remain after the four sides 
of the square have been raised in the manner 
indicated above. Those triangular portions are 
termed pemlentivcs (lig. 18). 

This is the characteristic method of the first 
great period of Byzantine architecture. But the 
dome may be even further raised by the introduc¬ 
tion of a cylindrical drum between the dome itself 
and tlie pendentives. This is, cm the whole, the 
characteristic arrangement of the second period of 
Byzantine architecture, although it is not uni¬ 
versal. The same pendentive method may be 
employed above an octagon as above a square, and 
it is not uncommon to find such an octagon set 
■within a square, and the lower dome, resting on the 
octagon and forming the pendentives, itself inter¬ 
sected by little domes that form semi-domes in the 
corner of the square (fig. 18). Another method, and 
one frequently used in the case of a dome upon an 
octagon, is a system of corbelling, wherein squared 
stones are set horizontally, instead of radiating to 
the required curve of the dome. It is really the 
same system as the domed chambers of the My- 
eencean civilization, but in this case the surface of 
the stones is not rounded off to the curved surface 
of the vault (fig. 18, Corbelled Pendentive). 

The first great period of Byzantine architecture 
may be said to be from a.d. 500 to 600, but its 
principal achievements were all accomplished in 
the first 50 years. Its crowning glory is St. Sophia, 
completed in A.D. 537. Then follows a blank inter¬ 
val during the Persian and Saracenic wars, until we 
come to the second great period which lasted from 
the middle of the 9th cent, to the end of the 12th. 
In this period the great masterpiece is St. Mark’s at 
Venice. After this follows a long period of decline, 
lasting till about the end of the 16th century. 

(a) Tn the first period the plan generally approxi¬ 
mates to a square, and there is almost invariably 
a narthex, and often an exo-narthex beyond that. 
The church is commonly entered by three doors, 
and a great dome covers the central area of the 
church, which contains the principal available open 
space. The dome rests upon piers, generally eight 
in number, between which are columns forming, in 
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the alternate interval*, semicircular niches which 
extend the central area toward the corners of the 
square (fig. 19). There is an apse behind the altar 
containing the seats of the clergy. The outside of 
the apse is polygonal. The central apse in which 
the altar stands is shut oil’ from the chinch by an 



iconostasis, and ■when* there are two side apses 
there uie generally two nioie of these screens. 
The side apses, except in the rarest instances, do 
not contain altars. 

The whole style is much lighter and moic skilful 
than that of the Romans, and the Byzantme builders 
made their domes generally of brick, using no con¬ 
crete. Consequently the supporting piers wcie 
much less massive. Columns were used, as wo 
have seen, not as an essential feature of construc¬ 
tion, but rather as screens, and to break up the 
building. Thus, by this slight use of the principle 
of multiplicity, they produce an effect of scale that 
the open, undivided building would lack. The 
columns have bases with a few simple moldings,* 
and a capital, generally most elaborate in execu¬ 
tion. Above the capital is the dosseret—one of tlie 
sign marks of Byzantine architecture. It is some¬ 
times said that its use is to enable the column to 
support the very thick wall above it. It may lie 
so, but the upper section of the dosseret is gener¬ 
ally about the same .area as that of the capital 
itself, and, in any cast*, there is no advantage in 
diminishing to the bottom of the dosseret, and then 
starting with a large top to the capital, so as to 
diminish again. The very function of a capital is 
to do this work, and there is no reason why, if 
necessary, its sides should not slope inwards more 
sharply. A capital that cannot do its work is a 
solecism. It seems, perhaps, more likely that the 
dosseret is a curious survival of the entablature 
(fig. 20). In any case it is not a pleasing feature. 
When it is so reduced as to make merely a sort 
of double abacus, there is not the same objection, 
as the diminution in the upper one, or dosseret, 
makes it a mere molding, emphasizing the hori¬ 
zontal nature of the abacus, as in some ex¬ 
amples in St. Sophia (fig. 21) The shafts are 
commonly monoliths of coloured marble, generally 
with an entasis but no flutes, and the whole style 
depends for its effect, upon colour rather than upon 
solid forms. The forms that are used depend for 
their value upon pattern, not upon mass, doubtless 
as the result of the same aesthetic preferences wdicre 
surface rather than solidity is used as the medium 
of expression. Hence we find no great cornices, as 
in classic, architecture, and no subdivided columns 
or ribs upon the vaults, as in Gothic architecture. 
The w’all surfaces are flat and the decorations are 
flat. There are practically no moldings, and the 
arches have plain soffits. Plinths or basemolds to 
the wall, and string courses, are insignificant or 
altogether absent. The very corners, even, are 
* This is the correct mediaeval spelling now generally adopted. 


rounded off to allow 7 of mosaics being carried round 
them. Hence the carving is all surface carving, 
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and does not stand out from the background. The 
drill plays an important part, and then; is but little 
modelling; the eflects aie those of patterns with a 
dark background formed by deep drilling, which is 
sometimes undercut, so that the pattern is detached 
from the stone behind. Even the capitals have 
the same character ; projecting masses are rare!} 7 
found. As w holes they are comparat i\ ely formless, 
although coveied with the 7 most intiieate surface 
w r ork. Doors are square-headed, although usually 
with an arch and tympanum above. Windows are 
generally simple semicircular-headed openings, but 
sometimes two or three lights, with semicircular 
heads, are placed together with shafts, or plain 
unmolded mull ions, between. 



Large semicircular windows an; occasionally 
divided up by shafts, and even by a sort of 
transom bar, as at St. Sophia. The result is not 
beautiful. A more beautiful device is the thin 
slab of marble, often carved with the* most ex¬ 
quisite patterns, which frequently fills the smaller 
windows. These patterns are cut deeply into the 
marble, which is sufficiently translucent to allow 7 
the light to come through. It is conceivable that 
this represents a Greek tradition. 

The total result is a style easily grasped as far as 
its main architectural features art; concerned. The 
variety which actually exists is perhaps surprising, 
considering that it is achieved within such com¬ 
paratively narrow limits. Of course it cannot 
amount to the variety found in the Gothic style, 
which depends for its msthetic expression largely 
upon complexity, wdiereas the Byzantine style, in 
its purely architectural character, is wholly simple. 
Complexity, with a touch of Eastern barbarism, 
makes its appearance only in the surface ornament. 

The glory of Byzantine architecture of the first 
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period—indeed of the whole style—is St. Sophia. 
This church was begun in A.D. 532 and completed 
in the extraordinarily short period of six years. 
This time can apply only to tne architecture, and 
much of the interior decoration must have been 
added afterwards. In the centre is a great dome, a 
tritle over 100 feet in diameter, and nearly as large 
as the dome of St. Paul’s, London. It rests on 
pendcntives raised upon four immense piers. The 
great feature is the extension of this central space 
oy two huge semi-domes of the same diameter as 
the principal dome, abutting against the arches of 
the pendcntives. These semi-domes, together with 
the great masses of the piers in the direction of the 
length of the church, resist the thrust of the great 
dome in that direction. But the thrust in the 
direction across the church is met by enormous 
masses of masonry carried by arches over the aisles, 
and forming a bold, if somewhat extraordinary, 
feature upon the outside of the building. Tile 
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result is the most spacious interior in the world, i 
In order, however, to preserve the apparent as well 
as the actual size, there is a skilful arrangement 
of columns, in two storeys, in the great arches at 
the S. E. and N. VV. sides, and in the semicircular 
niches that we have already seen as characteristic of 
the first period of Byzantine architecture. These 
columns give something of the principle of multipli¬ 
city, and provide a unity of measurement, without 
destroying the majestic simplicity of the whole. 

The central area is surrounded by aisles covered 
with intersecting groined vaults, after the Roman 
manner, and at the, lowest end is a fine nartliex 
2'>5 ft. long. Over it is a gallery for the women, 
which is continued cm either side over the aisles. 
A gallery for the women is the usual arrangement 
in Byzantine churches, and may he contrasted with 
the curious arrangement in the Basque provinces, 
where there are two or three galleries, one above 
the other, for the men and the hoys. The lighting 
is effected by forty windows round the central 
dome and five in each of the semi-domes and the 
minor domes. Above the two tier® of columns on the 


sides arc two tiers of windows (fig. 23). There are 
also large windows in the aisles. But in no case is 
the window arrangement satisfactory, and this is 
the weakest feature in the church. 

St. Sophia was by iar the most important church 
in Christendom built in this epoch, and it is inter- 
esting to notice that there is no attempt made to 
orientate it: the axis is one degree south of S.W. 

The majesty and simplicity of the interior of St. 
Sophia, with the richness of its colouring, make it 
hy far tlu* finest interior of its kind in the world. 
It is difficult to compare things that are so utterly 
unlike as a CJothic cathedral and this building ; 
each is wonderful in its own way; hut, certainly 
there is nothing in St. Sophia that warrants us in 
ranking it after any interior whatever. The ex¬ 
terior is different. One may work up a qualified 
admiration for it; hut, in suite of a certain dignity 
of mass which it shares with all great engineering 
works, it is hardly architectural, and finds its com¬ 
peers rather in the pyramids or in a modern railway 
station. 

St. Vitali* at Ravenna is generally classed aH one of the great 
churcheH of the first Byzantine period , hilt, as I'Vrgusson points 
out, it shows affinities with the so-ealleil temple of Minerva 
Mcaioa at Rome, quite as marked aH any resemblances between 
it and SS. Sergius and Bacchus at Constantinople. There is. 
however, Oreok influence in the Roman building, so there it 
something to l>e said for this view. 

( b) The churches of the second period are smallei 
than those of the first, and have several character¬ 
istics of their own, although in the main they 
follow the earlier work. The lighting of the dome 
had always been a difficulty. Windows in a dome, 
are, of course, not vertical, and the effect is always 
unpleasant. The difficulty can he met on t lit; 
exterior by raising a vertical wall, which at the 
same time is helpful in resisting the thrust, acting 
as a pinnacle would in Ciothie architecture. The 
outside of the dome is then generally treated with 
a double curve (fig. 25). 



fig. 25. 


Viewed from the exterior, this naturally sug¬ 
gests the drum, which we find as the characteristic 
feature of the second period, even if it made its 
first appearance earlier. It is, however, not in¬ 
variable. The effect of the drum is on the whole 
pleasing, forming an effective lantern in the in¬ 
terior, and giving altitude and architectural char¬ 
acter to the exterior (fig. 26), which latter is so much 
needed at St. Sophia. The central dome is still 
the leading feature of the. design, hut subsidiary 
domes are frequently grouped round it. In St. 
Mark's, Venice, there are five domes. The dome 
is almost invariably, in this period, placed upon 
four supports only, instead of the eight com¬ 
mon in the earlier period ; and the semicircles 
(as in fig. 19) do not occur. The general propor¬ 
tions of the building show moTe variety than the 
practically square outline of the previous period. 
Sometimes we find an elongated rectangle or an 
approximation to (lie cruciform plan. The triple 
apse is almost universal in this period, with the 
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Of this period the greatest church is undoubtedly 
St. Mark’s at Venice, which, in spite of numerous 
later alterations, still preserves in its interior its 
principal Byzantine features. The Byzantine parts 
of the church of St. Mark’s, as we now see it, are 
the result of extensive alterations, amounting 
nearly to a re-building, in the middle of the 11th 
cent., of an earlier basilican church of A.I). 976, 
itself containing parts of a still earlier building. 
The western narthex, the walls and arcade of the 
nave, and portions of the east end, are practically 
all that remains of the basilican church. The 
columns in the eastern part of the church were 
removed, and six great piers were introduced— 
two at the west end and four in the centre of the 
building. These are themselves pierced by arches 
of the same height as the nave arcade. Two 
transepts were added, the east end was lengthened, 
and the narthex was continued round the two sides 
of the building. Above the nave and the crossing 
were erected two large domes and three somewhat 
smaller domes over the bema and the transepts, 
which are made slightly smaller than the crossing 
by the width of the pilaster shafts that support 
the arches leading into the three arms. By this 
skilful device a perspective effect of greater size is 
obtained. Great arches, -which are practically 
barrel vaults, cross from pier to pier, and upon 
these the domes rest. Above the nave arcade is a 
narrow gallery, some 3 ft. wide, which represents 
the women’s galleries of the Eastern Byzantine 
churches. It is, however, valuable as providing 
a unit of measurement, and thus giving size to 
the church, rather than for any utilitarian pur- 

S jse. The capitals are not very characteristically 

yzantine, being of a sort of pseudo-Corinthian 
type. They probably belonged to the original 
basilican church, and are of very excellent work¬ 
manship. Above them is a double abacus, or 
abacus and reduced dosseret. The church is not 
nearly so well lit as St. Sophia, the principal light 
coming from sixteen windows in each dome, placed 
just above the springing. 

The colour effect is the main feature of the 
building: the marble columns, and the famous 
floor with the wonderful Byzantine mosaics on 
their golden ground, and even the pictorial mosaics 
of a later age, all give a richness unsurpassed else¬ 
where. Hence we find the usual flat Byzantine 
treatment with few moldings of any kind, although 
St. Mark’s, figs. 27 and 28, has an unusual amount 
of carving of a bolder type than one associates with 
Byzantine work, most of it, however, not belong¬ 
ing to the Byzantine design of the building. St. 
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Twelve Apostles. This feature in the Byzantine 
churches corresponds to the rood loft of the Gothic 
buildings. In later times, particularly during the 
13th and 14th centuries, a great deal of ornament 
has been added, especially to the exterior, which 
has been cased with a veneer of marble. The 
domes have been covered with tall cupolas, and 
to the same period belong the pinnacles and over- 
florid Gothic ornament. 

3. Gothic Architecture. — During the develop¬ 
ment of Byzantine architecture—the direct outcome 
of the aesthetic character of the people of the 
regions where it occurs—we have anothei style de¬ 
veloping in the West, a little later in reaching its 
maturity, but roughly the contemporary of the 
Byzantine. This style, to which the name 4 Gothic ’ 
is not altogether inappropriately given, if we ex¬ 
tend the term a little beyond its usual and some¬ 
what arbitrary limits, was tho style principally 
used by the Christians of the North. Those of 
the East mode use chiefly of the Byzantine, and 
Italy of the Latin style—one, as we have seen, 
much more closely related to the Roman. Of 
course other styles have been used by Christians 
in different countries, as, for instance, in Norway 
or in Russia. Even in N.W. Europe, although 
it is convenient to group the styles of several 
countries under the one heading, there are in 
reality several styles ; and the more one studies, 
say, the Gothic architecture of England and 
France, the more one realizes how little they 
have in common. It is true that to some extent 
the great wave of Romanticism marks the aesthetic 
character of the whole area, so that a church in 
England is, of course, more like a church in France 
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than a church in Russia, Constantinople, Italy, or 
Norway ; but it is only a very inartistic or super¬ 
ficial observer that fails to see the enormous differ¬ 
ence. The comparatively little that is known 
about the styles of the East oilers an interesting 
parallel. We class Armenian architecture as 
Byzantine, but there is almost as much differ¬ 
ence between the cathedral at Ani and St. Sophia 
as there is between St. Sophia and St. Paul's, 
London. 

But, provided we remember that ‘Gothic’ is a 
name belonging to a group of styles rather than to 
one single style, it is really helpful to consider 
them together. The Gothic, then, may Ik* defined 
as the architectural expression of those races which, 
beginning with Alarie the Goth (d. 410 A.T>.), and 
Theodorie the Ostrogoth (d. 526 A.D.), overthrew 
and superseded the power and civilization of Rome. 
The beginnings of tho Gothic tendency in archi¬ 
tecture; may perhaps even he taken as far back 
as Theodorie, but trie culmination of the style is 
in the loth century. The name ‘Gothic’ was 
originally given at the time of the classical re¬ 
vival as a term of contempt, practically meaning 
‘ barbarous ’; but although the actual Goths had 
nothing to do with what wo term Gothic archi¬ 
tecture, nevertheless they were the pioneers in that 
wave of North European civilization which finds 
its highest artistic expression in the architecture 
that passes under their name. 

The character of the Northern races is essentially 
different from that of the South of Europe, and 
expresses itself, whether on its intellectual, artistic, 
moral, G r religious side, in a manner of its own. 
There is also, undoubtedly, the character of an age 
as well as of a race, and this factor has also to Ik; 
taken into consideration. As a result of race and 
age in this case, we have in the artistic world the 
romantic expression that we see at its height in 
such examples of art as Malory’s Morte d* Arthur, 
the Chanson dr llulnnd , the Cloth Hall at Ypres, 
Lincoln Cat hedral, or Bodiam Castle. Chivalry on 
the social side, as Romanticism on the aesthetic, is 
the outcome of the same root characteristic; the 
one is not the result of the other; they are cognate 
characteristics proceeding from a fundamental trait ' 
at the back. It is important to notice this, as it is 
a safeguard against some of the common errors of 
those who, perhaps learned in tlieir own depart¬ 
ments, have no practical artistic knowledge. All 
artists are familiar with the attempts of laymen to 
explain perfectly natural artistic forms that arise 
inevitably from artistic causes by reasons based 
upon moral or religious grounds. It is perfectly 
true that there may be close parallels in the moral 
or religions woild, but these artistic forms arc not 
derived from them any more than they from the 
art forms, although both they and the artistic 
forms may proceed from something behind them 
both. The Gothic form of art. seeks to express 
itself by the principle of multiplicity rather than 
by simplicit y, and by suggestion rather than com¬ 
pletion. [For a further examination of this ques¬ 
tion, see the article Aut (Christian).] 

The beginnings of Gothic architecture are to he 
found in w hat. is perhaps best termed Romanesque 
Gothic—a style commonly known as Romanesque, 
and largely dependent upon Roman architecture. 
Tho term l»y uhieli it is known is hardly a matter 
of much importance; the chief interest in the 
style is in the points wherein it. showed its living 
force in developing from Roman architecture, and 
in pointing the way towards the later Gothic, 
rather than in its dependence upon the former. 
The style, moreover, is largely influenced by other 
elements that have nothing to do with Rome: the 
Celto-Saxon influences of our own country, for 
instance, or even the influence of Byzantium. 
vol. i.- 45 


After the downfall of the Western Roman Em¬ 
pire, while Europe was in the melting-pot, archi¬ 
tecture seems to have been somewhat stationary. 
It is, however, difficult, to make certain, as later 
re-lmilding has practically destroyed all evidence. 
Even if the conquerors were desirous of building, 
there was much less opportunity for it than in 
times of peace. About the beginning of the 9th 
cent, we find men’s thoughts turning towards an 
architectural expression that, rapidly blossomed 
into great things. In Burgundy and Provence, 
along the Rhine valley, in Lombardy, in Nor¬ 
mandy, and in our own country, arose archi¬ 
tectural schools, all of great interest, with their 
own individual characteristics, which endeavoured 
to express this artistic principle of romantic, sug¬ 
gestive, complex unity. In spite of its many 
parts, there is in the developed Gothic more homo¬ 
geneity than in any other style save the Greek. 
The stone vault upon the stone walls, stone 
columns and arches, though doubtless to some 
extent a practical precaution against fire, is still 
more the expression of this aesthetic principle. The 
effect of organic growth, rather than of aggrega¬ 
tion, marked by an extraordinary lestlietic appro¬ 
priateness in every member to the function which 
it has to perform, all helps towards the final 
scheme. Alsive all, the suggestiveness of a cer¬ 
tain intricacy of plan and elevation, of structural 
features and of ornament, marks out the aesthetic 
character of the Northern peoples and the age 
during which these buildings were erected. 

It has been suggested that the Lai in style had 
in itself a power of development that would have 
given us the future forms quite independently of 
the North ; hut, v itliout entering into the argu¬ 
ment., it is practically sufficient, to point out that 
Central Italy itself never produced anything of 
the kind, even when the North had invented the 
style and carried the art to perfection. The dif¬ 
ferent schools were not equally successful. Bur¬ 
gundy and Provence, with their barrel vaults, exer¬ 
cised comparatively little influence ; and although 
tho Rhine churches at first were in the van, thej' 
dropped behind and left it. for England and Nor¬ 
mandy, and the slightly later school of the tie de 
France, to perfect the art. The influence of the lie 
de France school ultimately became the greatest 
of all, although the Durham dates have now been 
settled beyond dispute, and piove that the Durham, 
or at any rate the English, school was iirst. in the 
hold, with perhaps the two greatest inventions 
of the Gothic architect!—the shell vault on ribs 
and the flying buttress. But English architecture, 
uninfluenced, pursued its own line of development 
to the last, ignoring the French work alike at 
Canterbury and at Westminster. 

In a short article such as this, a sketch of the 
development of our own school, and a brief coni- 

f iarison vith that of the tie de France, v ill ner- 
laps be the best, way of illustrating the leading 
features of the age. 

(ft) CrUo-Sn.ron irorfr. —Putting aside for the pre¬ 
sent. all architecture save that of church building, 
—although the influence of domestic and civil 
work upon churches is enormous and commonly 
overlooked—we find that we have in this country 
a Celto-Saxon type of church, resulting from the 
composition of divers elements, of which the more 
important are as follows :— 

In the Iirst. place we have a purely Celtic ele¬ 
ment, in the architecture, partly surviving through 
the Celtic or British population, partly resulting 
from the architecture introduced by the Celtic 
missionaries of St. Coluniba from the North. This 
spread over the whole country save the South- 
Eastern portion. St. Columbu himself died in 
597 , but his missionaries continued to further his 
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work. In the year in which St. Coliimba died, 
St. Augustine came over to Canterbury, with the 
powers of a bishop, to convert the English, and he 
introduced a Latin element. Hut this influence 
was small, and affected the style but little. 

Later we have an influence of Northern mon- 
asticisni, which must be distinguished from the 
great Norman influence of the Conquest, but 
which also represents the Itomanesque Gothic of 
Northern Europe. East Anglia was converted by 
a Lombard priest, Felix, afterwards bishop, and 
even until quite a late date we find a distinctly 
un-English influence at work in the great Bene¬ 
dictine foundations of East Anglia. Sussex was 
converted by Birinus, an Italian or Lombaid 
monk, early in the 7th cent., and to some ex¬ 
tent East Anglia, Kent, and Sussex remained the 
stronghold of Cont inental influence until the last. 
Monastic builders from Normandy were employed 
at Romsoy Abbey in 967, and upon Bishop Etfiel- 
wold’s cathedral,* Winchester, during the reign of 
Edgar, who with Dunstan as his administrator 
largely reformed the monastic system. 

The first element is by far tlie most important 
in the formation of the Celto-Saxon type of church. 
It is characterized by a narrow rectangular plan, 
commonly of two or more chambers, of which 
Tiinity (Jhureh, (Ilendalougli, Ireland; Egilsav, 

< )rkney ; St. ltegulus, St. Andrews, Scotland ; 
Escomb, Durham, and Bradfoid-on-Avon, Wilts, 
England, may be taken as typical. The different 
characteristics to be noted are -(I) the general 
length as compaied with the breadth ; (2) separate 
rectangular chambers ; (3) large porches, or side 
chain hers, as at Bradford, Kepton, Deerhurst, etc.; 
(4) a western tower of defence, round or square, 
usually entered from within the church; this is a 
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common feature ; occasionally, as at Brechin, it is 
separate from the church ; (f») a type that occurs as 
at Stud land, Dorset, Barton on Humber, or Basing, 
Hants, where the tower actually forms the body of 
the church (fig. 29). 

All these features continue to play a prominent 
part in English architecture, and help to distin¬ 
guish it from that of the Continent. In the first 
place, the extreme length of the English churches 
is one of their most important characteristics; 
they art? the longest in the world. Secondly, the 
rectangular, instead of apsidal, endings to Eng¬ 
lish churches are too familiar to need comment. 
Although the apse was introduced, it speedily dis¬ 
appeared, and never made way at all in the West 
of England. Thirdly, we may notice the Eng¬ 
lish tendency to a series of more or less separate 
chambers—the separate closed-in choir, the nave 
being often, ns at Canterbury or Windsor, com¬ 
pletely shut off, and the separate extensions at the 


east end, as at St. Albans, Wells, Gloucester, Here¬ 
ford, Winchester, and indeed most of our cathe¬ 
drals. Fourthly, the large porches or side cham¬ 
bers have a double influence. As entrance lurches 
they are exceedingly common, c.g. Worcester, 
Gloucester, Canterbury, etc., and in hundreds of 
small parish churches. It is said that our in¬ 
clement Western weather is the original cause of 
the western entrances being rarely used or ulto- 
getlier absent in this country. We also see these 
side projections in the very marked English tran¬ 
septs, as compared with those of the Continent (see 
figs. 55 ami 56). Frequently there is a second 
transept; many of our English cathedrals have 
three, while Lincoln has four, pairs of such projec¬ 
tions. Fifthly, the single western tower, so familiar 
a feature in the English parish church, can he traced 
hack to this source, and it hardly ever occurs in 
France. With regard to the last feature—when 
the tow r er forms the centre of the church—w f e reach 
hy the addition of the characteristic side chamber 
a cruciform central towered type («.</. Braemore, 
Hants, and the Priory, Dover Castle). There are 
doubtless other influences that give us this type, 
hut it is probably the double influence that pre¬ 
serves it as the typical English great church, right 
through the Middle Ages. 

The scran(l clement in the Celto-Saxon style is 
the Latin style introduced direct from Home by 
St. Augustine, i.e.. the basilican type of church ; 
but the Augustine influence seems to have been 
local and of little moment. The original church 
at Canterbury was quasi-basilican with an eastern 
as well as a western apse, the altar presumably 
being in the western at so early a date. There are 
one or tw'O basilican examples up and down the 
country, but they are very rare. It is, indeed, 
not at all certain whether the type as found at 
Wing in the vale of Aylesbury has anything to do 
with St. Augustine, and may not ratlier he a sur¬ 
vival of the old Romano-British type of far earlier 
date, such as, presumably, w T e see in the plan at 
Silchester. 

Latin influence, however, does make itself felt, 
but through an indirect channel, and the division 
into nave and aisle is introduced through the third 
great element — the Northern monastic church. 
The aisle, how ever, never becomes quite the popu¬ 
lar feature in this country that it is on the Con¬ 
tinent. Five aisles, so common abroad, practically 
do not occur in English cathedrals. It is also 
largely to this influence that w r e ow r e the great 
central towered cross-church plan. But even this 
would probably have disappeared along with other 
importations had it not practically coincided with 
a type of more native origin. To this composite 
influence we may he said to owe the unequalled 
pyramidal composition of Salisbury, or the domi¬ 
nance of the central tower in such magnificent 
tower groups as Durham, Lincoln (fig. 57), or 
Lichfield, quite unapproachecl by the Continental 
architects. 

The details of the Celto-Saxon style are very 
largely of Celtic and Teuto-Scandinavian origin, 
although decadent Roman w r ork is also a factor to 
he considered. There are certainly affinities with 
early German work, particularly noticeable in l he 
method of wall building, which is solid, and not 
built with a rubble core after the Roman method 
found in France. A brief r6sum6 of the principal 
details is as follows :— 

(1) Long nrul short, work, or nmsmve corner quoins. (2) Ab- 

mce of buttresses. (3) Pilaster strips, stone carpentry, or 
strap work—a feature whose origin is obscure, but a far-away 
derivation from the Roman pilaster is perhaps the most pro¬ 
bable. (4) The arches are semicircular, ancl often cut out of a 
single stone, or else they arc straight-sided—a peculiarity not 
found in other stvles. (ft) The windows arc often divided by 
baluster shafts, which are set in the centre of the wall, with a 
long stone forming a sort of abacus that runs from front to bock 
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through the whole thickness of the wall. (6) The windows are 
widely splayed, both internally and externally. (7) There is a 
great fondness for parullel lineH as ornament, foreshadowing the 
later characteristic English parallel moldings of many bands, 
which contrast with the simpler flatter treatment of the Con¬ 
tinent. (8) The interlacing bands and characteristic Celtic 
curves seem also to foreshadow the English ornamental work of 
the 13th oentury. There is avast difference in the character of 
English and French ornament, which is generally overlooked. 
It is probably connected with a difference in origin. 



FIG. 30. —CBIiTO-SAXOX DETAILS. 


Such an; some of tin* principal points in con¬ 
nexion with the Celto-Kaxoii work—a style much 
more important than is commonly supposed, which 
tends to he ignored on account ol the greatness of 
tin* next style of architecture th.it made its appear¬ 
ance in these islands, and was in its turn made use 
of for Christian purposes. 

(h) Thr Jit sv; of English (lothir —The Norman 
Conquest produced in Britain a massive style of 
architecture, of towers, fortresses, and strong¬ 
holds. The churches, which naturally are always 
hnilt- in the style of the country, partake of the 
same character, so that a change comes over the 
church building in these lands, (’outlasted with 
the comparatively light buildings of Cclto-Kaxon 
woik, we hnd heaviness almost the leading feature 
of the new woik. But the English soon made 
their own intluence felt, and tor a time English 
church architecture undoubtedly led the way in 
Europe. 

In the first place, the number of churches huilt 
is entirely without parallel. J tilling the hundred 
years that followed, when the country had settled 
down after the tlist tirbanee of the Conquest, there 
were huilt between tin ee and four hundred great 
cathedrals and monasteries, churches ot hrst,-class 
lank, besides numberless smaller buildings. In 
the last, hundred years, with a population nearly 
twenty times as large, and enormously improved 
methods ot transit and mechanical appliances, we 
have built only one great church, neaily completed 
a second, and laid the foundations of a third. Not 
only, however, was the number of churches re* 
markable, but the scale of the English churches 
very greatly exceeded all other churches in the 
W’orld that were built about tliat time. In all the 
rest of Europe there w ere built only two churches 
of over 50 ,ooo sq. ft. area. In England there were 
four churches that, exceeded even 00,000 sq. ft. 

Ahkah of Great Medieval Ciiprciiks 
built or in course of const ruction in a.i>. 1100. 

True Co\ itven r England 


Mnjence . . r ftO.OfW) sq ft. Gloucester . . r. 38,000 gq. ft. 

Worms . . . 40,000 ,, Norwich . . r. 40,000 ,, 

Touruai . . . 41,000 ,, The Confessor’s, 

St. Seriuui, Tou- Westminster . 40,000 ,, 

louse.... 10,000 ,, York .... 42,000 ,, 
Spiers .... 53,000 ,, Lanfranc’s, Canter¬ 


bury, with Con¬ 
rad's Choir . . 40,000 ,, 

Durham .... 40,000 „ 

St. Albans . over 00,Odd „ 

St. Swithin’s, Win¬ 
chester . . . 06,000 „ 

St.. Paul’s, London 00,000 „ 

St.Edmund's.Hurv 08,000 ,, 
Cluny half a century later container! 54,000 sq. ft. 

In many respects the very fact that England led 
the tvay was against her, because her great churches 
were already built when advancing art would have 
allow ed her to build greater. Still more was she 
hampered in re-building and enlargement by the 


sizes already fixed. A new choir built on to an old 
nave cannot be made altogether out of scale with it. 

That England led the way in number and size 
show’s an activity, a resource, and an initiative 
that, even taken by themselves, would L>e strong 
presumptive evidence in favoui of her being a 
leader in style; and this we shall afterwards see to 
be the case. 

The Romanesque Gothic is marked by the cruci¬ 
form plan, and the Norman form lias'the central 
lantern tower. The origin of both these features 
is far from clear. The transept is generally con¬ 
sidered to he the development of the space in front 
of the altar in the Latin style. This, however, 
is not found at liavenna, for instance, and is not 
common outside Itome, and the intermediate steps 
in any case can hardly be said to be traceable. 
The central lantern is still more doubtful in origin. 
Some have suggested a Byzantine origin for the 
whole North European Cross church as explaining 
Loth the cross and the central lantern; but 
although it may explain the rioss better than the 
basilican clmicli, and there is at least the lantern 
dome, while the basilica Inis no such tiling, it is 
still a far cry liom a. Byzantine dome of the first, 
period to a Norman lantern towel. The few’ dated 
examples are merely enough to make us bewaic of 
drawing hasty conclusions. There seems no par¬ 
ticular reason for not supposing that the cent ml 
tower was invented in the North, except that it is 
the fashion just, now to believe that no one evei in¬ 
vented anything—which is tiue only within ceituin 
limits, f’lie object of the lantern tower was two¬ 
fold. In the first, place, it threw’ light into the 
centre of the building, where the high altar was 
put.; and, in the second place, it formed a unifying 
central feature, laith within and without. The 
removal of the high altar from its proper position 
to the east end leaves the lantern tower to throw 
its light upon an empty space. 

In any case, we find two distinct, types of Cross 
church making their appearance in this counlry, 
both of w hich the national genius modified to suit its 
own {esthetic conceptions. Eirsf, we have the nmlt- 
apsidal type, and, secondly, the clievet type. The 
origin of the multapsidai type is possibly to be 
sought in the Byzantine or Egyptian types already 
noted, or it may be diiectly derived from the 
basilica, but it certainly becomes quite a common 
\ariety. The Normans in Normandy treated it in 
their own way, squaring the end two bays beyond 
the crossing, m a maimer perhaps foreshadowed at 
St. Apollinarc Nuovo at Ravenna, and then adding 



FIG. 31. 


the apse (fig. 31). The Anglo-Normans took this 

i »lan, and it at once began to assume the first 
English characteristic of greater length. We find 
a typical example at St. Albans, with its long 
parallel apsed chambers (fig. 31). This becomes 
one of (lit; great types of Benedictine orthodoxy 
in the East of England. 
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But it is to the West and the North that we have 
to turn to find the truly English manner. Here we 
find Hereford with a square end as early as 1079- 
1095, .and Llandaff and Hornsey early in the next 
century. It has been said that the square end 
was introduced into this country by the Cistercians. 
This is impossible, as it was in use before the Cis¬ 
tercian order was founded. But it is interesting to 
observe that from this very Western district came 
.Stephen Harding, one of the original founders, and 
head of the order, and abbot of (Uteaux in 1109. It 
seems most probable that the Cistercians owe their 
square East ends to him. Hence, when we find the 
Cistercians at a later date building their square 
East ends in England, they are merely bringing 
back an English feature that naturally falls in 
with, and helps to strengthen, the native tradition. 



FIG. 32. 


So we find that in English hands the multapsidal 
type develops a squared form, such as we see in 
Hirkstall Abbey, Yorkshire. 

The lie formed orders, Cistercians and Augus- 
tinians, mainly in the West and North, worked out 
the English manner, and although the great Bene¬ 
dictine abbeys of the East have had the fortune to 
survive, it is rather to the ruined abbeys of York¬ 
shire and the Welsh Border that we must turn if 
we wish to see the English style in the making. 
Hence, while the conservative Benedictine abbeys 
were still using the round arch and the apsidal 
termination, we find the pointed arch and the 
square end in the North and the West. The 
change of style is, as in France, partly due to an 
Episcopal influence that furthered advance and 
reform. In the latter country the bishops joined 
hands with the laity against the old Monastic 
orders, and ue get the great laic cathedrals of 
France. In this country they joined hands with 
the Unformed orders, and to this is due the strongly 
marked Monastic character of English building. 
In early days the Cistercians eschewed ornament, 
central towers and triforiums, which gave a chaste¬ 
ness to the style in their hands that, to some extent, 
it would be true to say, marks the English work 



FIG. 33. 


until well into the 14th cent., even after such 
luxuries as towers and triforiums hail become 
common :igain. 

The other great type is the ohevet. type, which, 
as Fergusson points out, is very probably a de¬ 
velopment from the circular church by the addi¬ 
tion of a nave, the circular part becoming the 


choir. The development is apparently French 
(fig. 33). In England the circular churches have 
had choirs built on to them, and the circular part 
becomes the nave. The chevet type, with or with¬ 
out its circumscribing chapels, is found at Bury 
St. Edmunds, Norwich, Edward the Confessor's, 
Westminster Abbey, etc., and is always length¬ 
ened in the English'manner (fig. 34). This we also 
find still further Anglicized with a square ambula¬ 
tory at the east end, as at Dore Abbey, Salisbury, 
or Glasgow. 

Besides the lengthening from east to west, the 
English aesthetic character shows itself in the wide 
transepts and the still more characteristic tran- 
scptal west ends (fig. 55), which we find even in 
Bouen Cathedral, a church planned by an English 
architect. This we can contrast with the narrow 
twin-towered French Norrnan type, such as we 
see at St. Etienne, Caen. 



FIG. 34. 


The Anglo-Norman church of Bury St. Ed¬ 
munds had a wide-spreading front of 260 feet. 
Ely was planned for a west front of 200 ft., 
although it is doubtful whether this front was 
ever completed. These two are about three times 
as wide as the nave. 


Width of West Fronts, Navf,r, and Main Transects of 
English Churches. 



West 

Fronts. 

Naves. 

Main 

Transepts. 


Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Peterborough . 

170 

82 

190 

Itouen (English design) . 

185 

120 

195 

St. Albans . 

150 (?) 

77 

190 

Ely. 

200 

77 

180 

lJury 81. Edmunds . 

260 

80 

240 

Lincoln, 13th cent. . 

Wells ,, ,, (n small 

church). 

180 

lOt) 

245 

150 

80 

150 

Pre-Uomjuest Westminster 



155 

Reading. 



c 190 

(Jlostonbury . 



c. 190 

Winchester .... 


85 

215 

York, 13th centurv . 

Old 8t. Paul’s, 13th cent, (pro¬ 


140 

245 

bably nearly the original 
Anglo-Norman plan) . 

170 

110 

250 

Compare these with 




Notre T)anie . 

155 

155 

170 

Rheims, 13th century 

155 

135 

200 

Amiens „ ,, . . 

150 

100 

220 


The best way to obtain a general survey of each 
period is to work from the ground plan upwards. 
11 lias already been pointed out that Romanesque 
Gothic in England, perhaps best termed Anglo- 
Norman, is massive in its treatment, and (his 
naturally shows on the ground plan. A single 
pier of Durham contains as much material as the 
whole set of piers of some of the later churches. 
The walls are always immensely thick, even when 
they support only a wooden roof, which on the 



FIG. 35.—WALL diagram and section of church. 
whole is the commoner arrangement; but when 
they have to resist the thrust of a stone vault, this 
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is even more the case. Buttresses are as yet quite 
rudimentary, and the history of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture might be described as a progression from 
a heavy wall with a wooden roof to a glass wall 
and a stone roof. The projection of the buttresses 
becomes greater and the wall thinner, and the 
progress might be diagrammatieally represented 
as in fig. 35. So what practically happens is that 
the wall is turned round in sections upon itself, 
whereby, with the same or even less material, a 
greater resisting power is obtained (lig. 35). 

Before passing upward to details, the general 
treatment of the elevation should be noted. The 
Anglo-Norman great church is a three-aisled build¬ 
ing of three storeys (lig. 35). The nave-arcade is 
the principal series of arches in the church, ami 
divides the central aisle, or nave, from tins side 
aisles. In order to light the central aisle it is raised 
above the roof of the side aisles, whereby we 
obtain a clerestory, through which the light passes, 
and which is contrasted with the blind storey or 
tri fori uni that occupies the space of the aisle 
roof. Sometimes the triforium is transparent, 
as it is termed; that is, it is treated as a gallery 



FIG. 30.—JEDBURGH. 


with windows over the side aisles. This treatment 
is more common in France than in England. 


There is more variety in the bay treatment in 
this country than in France, arising in part from 
a different initial standpoint. The French archi¬ 
tects were more interested in the logic of construc¬ 
tion, and the tendency for their buildings is to 
become, as it were, skeleton constructions, and 
for the wall as such to disappear. The English, 
however, continued to regard the wall as a feature 
in itself, giving an Aesthetic sense of horizontal 
continuity, as distinct from the vertical skeleton 
expression of French architecture. The v, al 1, there¬ 
fore, continues to some extent to he regarded as a 
field for decorative treatment on its own account. 
A single instance must suffice, and is seen in the 
interesting bay treatment, favoured mainly by the 
Augustimans, in which the triforium is treated as 
a hanging gallery, depending from the main arcade. 
Examples may he seen at Jedburgh, liomsey Abbey, 
Oxford Cathedral, Glastonbury, and 1 hmsiable. 11 
gives a sense of height gi enter than either the simple 
two-stoiey or the simple three-storey treatment. 

Anglo-Norman piers are of two mam types. In 
the. first,which is more or less columnar, v e probably 
see a far-otf descendant of the columns of Greece. 
There are two distinct varieties, of which one, 
although generally built up in courses, and not in 
single drums, still, in general proportion of capital, 
and base, preserves the characteristics of a true 
column. The. other is a huge mass of masonry 
with a few moldings round the top in lieu of a 
capital. This partakes more of the nature of 
a pier, and is peculiar to this country. Examples 
may be seen in Gloucester, Durham, Tewkesbury, 



FIG. 37 ■—NORMAN P1KHB. 


etc. The second type, is the pier proper, developed 
from a section of wall left between the arches. 

Both these types develop in two ways which 
mutually influence each other; first, the Mine- 



FIG. tv 


tnral, which is more particularly characteristic of 
France; secondly, the decorative, which is more 
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particularly characteristic of this country. In 
the first system additions are made to the pier, 
in order to support sul>-arehes and vaulting shafts ; 
thus we get a composite type of pier where each 
>art is assigned to the performance of some definite 
unction. In the decorative system the pier also 
becomes composite, hut in a different maimer. The 
corners of the pier, for instance, may he chamfered 
off so as to form an octagon, or cut out as at St. 
Lawrence, Kent, and ornamental shafts inserted 
(fig. 38), thus giving a sense of lightness to the 
whole. Later we find these ornamental shafts ar¬ 
ranged round the octagon formed by cutting of! the 
corners. The octagon may become a circle. In the 
decorative system the change begins with the shaft, 
and the abacus remains square, and, in any case, 
the detached shafts have no direct connexion wit h 
the load above. When both load and support be- 
eome very complex, the eye is sufficiently satisfied 
with the complex support for the complex load, 
without logically following out each suliordinate 
»art. The caipal and metacaipal hones in the 
jeauty of the human anatomy may be taken as a 
parallel. The bases arc generally set on a square 
plinth, often with an ornament, to fill up the angles. 
The commonest form of molding is a hollow al>ove 
a round (fjg 30). 

There are llnee types of capital : (I) a psendo- 
elassie, a sort of debased Corinthian oi Ionic, 
much commoner on the Continent than here; (2) 
a cushion-shaped capital which seems an original 
invention; and (3) the scallope.d capital, a type 
derived from the cushion variety, which in its 
turn lias important influences upon the next period. 
The abacus is always square, first with plain chain- 
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fer, then with hollow chamfer and small nick alnive. 
Passing upward, we may note that the arches 
are generally round, although the pointed arch is 
occasionally found. The earliest known example 
in this country is r. 1090 A.D., half a century Ik; fore 
it becomes at all a general feature. The arcade 
arches are rarely of more than two orders (i.c. re- 
eesses or steps)—a main arch and a sub-arch (fig. 39). 
The moldings of the arch are very simple, a plain 
chamfer, a hollow chamfer, or an edge roll being all 
that is generally found. Door arches are often of 
many orders, being recessed sometimes as many as 
seven times. They are frequently much enriched. 

The features of the triiorium arcade are the 
same as those below', but it might be noted that 
decorative development often makes its appear¬ 
ance here before it is seen anywhere else. 

The clerestory generally shows an ornamental 
arcade on the inner face of the wall, and plain 
round-headed window's on the outer face, com¬ 
monly with a passage between the two in the 
thickness of the wall. The Anglo-Norman window 
is generally widely splayed within, and set near 
the outer face of the wall, in which respect it 
may be contrasted with the Celto-Saxon window'. 


It is not treated with the elaboration of the door. 
Some later Anglo - Norman windows show rich 
decoration on the outside, but it is interesting to 
notice that, wdiereas the door becomes a less import¬ 
ant member as Gothic architecture advances, the 
w'indow' gradually becomes the most important of all. 

In the roof we reach the most complex and most 
interesting feature in Gothic architecture. It has 
even been said by some that Gothic architecture 
is nothing more than the art of building stone 
vaults. This, of course, is ridiculous ; the early 
writers, such as Rickman, whose work still re¬ 
mains one of the most interesting on the subject, 
wrote of Gothic architecture with hardly any 
reference to the vault at all. There is certainly 
enough that is distinctive, and shows the w'liole 
spirit of the thing, without taking notice of the 
vault. Gothic architecture is not the mechanical 
treatment of any one feature, neither the vault 
nor the buttress, nor even the window', which pro 
hably, after all, is both more influential and moro 
characteristic than any other single feature. It 
is not even a question of mechanics ; Gothic archi¬ 
tecture is architecture—a truism, one would have 
supposed ; it is neither engineering nor building, 
as some writers would have us believe. Hence it 
depends fundamentally upon lost bel ie principles, 
which, so to speak, set. the mechanical problems 
for the mechanicians to solve, and the latter are 
essential, it is true, but only means to an end. 

Of course any one is at liberty to define ‘ (lothic ’ 
as he pleases ; but to deny the title to such a build¬ 
ing as Eltlium Palace or St. Peter Maneroft, Nor¬ 
wich, is so to circumscribe the sphere of inquiry 
aw to make it of comparatively little importance. 
It is a primary and more fundamental question to 
find what is the root principle common alike to 
Crosby llall, Exeter Cathedral, and Notre Dame, 
and differentiating these buildings from St. Sophia 
and St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, than to find what 
differentiates them from each othei—not that this 
latter inauiry lias not great importance within the 
larger sphere. 

A full discussion of the vault would he impossible 
within the limits of this article., hut it. may be thus 
briefly summed up. In early days it was more 
common to find an open-timber roof, but a desire 
to give organic unity to the whole conception, 
coupled doubtless with the advantages of greater 
security against lire, led to the gradual substitu¬ 
tion of the roof of stone. This w'e find first in the 
aisles, and then over the wider spans, such as the 
great English Chapter Houses, some of them 40 ft. 
wide, or the high vaults over the naves of the great 
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churches. The vault was almost ahvays covered 
by a w'ooden roof to protect it from the weather. 
This is to some extent a false construction, which 
is at variance with the ordinary methods of the 
Gothic architects. But there are a few examples 
of true stone roofs in this country,—the Treasury, 
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Morton College, Oxford ; Willingham, Cambridge ; 
Minchinhampton ; Rosslyn ; and Bothwell. 

The simplest form of vault is the plain barrel 
or waggon vault, which gives a great continuous 
thrust throughout its length, and therefore re¬ 
quires a very thick continuous wall. The effect 
is gloomy, because the lighting problem is difficult 
of solution. Large windows are impossible in a 
wall bearing a continuous thrust, and sloping 
windows in the vault are both weak and ugly. 
If a window is put in the vault, it is a natural 
step to carry up the vertical surface of the wall 
below, as we Haw in Byzantine architecture (fig. 25). 
This at once suggests the treatment of intersecting 
barrel vaults, which is eminently suitable for the 
vaulting of a square space, A, O, C, being the square 
of intersection of two half cylinders of hemispherical 
section, corresponding to A', O', C' (fig. 41, J and II). 
This form of vault was used by the Homans, and 
the tradition never completely died out; and this 
vault, the ribless quadripartite vault, as well as 
the simple barrel vault, is used by the early 
Romanesque builders, as in the castle at Oxford. 

The intersection of two cylinders is not a circle, 
as in the case of intersecting spheres (see p. 701), but 
an ellipse. This elliptical line of intersection is 
termed the groin of trio vault. Directly the space 
t«» ho vaulted is not square, difficulties arise, and 
as long as semicircular vaults arc used they will 
not intersect at the crown at all, as the vaults are 
of dillerent height (fig. 41, III). It is therefore 
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necessary to bring them to the same height, which 
may he done by stilting the narrower vault, that is, 


raising it on two vertical walls that serve the pur- 

E ose of stilts. This may also be helped by using 
5 ss than a semicircle for the larger vault. But, 
in any case, the groins will become twisted in plan, 
as may be seen in iig. 41, IV and V. In the narrow 
vault it is obvious that any point in that vault, up 
to the height of the stilt, must be vertically above 
the line CB. Any point, therefore, being on the 
lino of intersection of both vaults, must be vertic¬ 
ally above the line CB. The groin also must keep 
close above the side CB, until a height above A is 
reached. On the other hand, in the bigger vault, 
there is no vertical portion, and it curves gradually 
away from the sido BF at the outset; the groin, 
therefore, will tend away from above BF, but keep 
close above CB. When the top of the stilt is 
reached, however, the narrow vault curves rapidly 
over to the other side, but the larger vault con¬ 
tinues its gradual curve, so that the groin now 
crosses rapidly over to the other side, and then 
keeps similarly close above GF until it reaches G. 
In actual building the curve is generally coaxed a 
little, so as slightly to reduce the violent bleak in 
the line, as seen in the plan above, but in any case 
it is excessively ugly and weak, as the weight of 
the vault rests upon the groins. By making the 
vaults enormously thick and filling in the back with 
concrete, until the. whole becomes one solid mass 
for some way up t lie* vault, Ihe weakness is count cr¬ 
uet ed, but it means an undue weight upon the walls 
and supports. 

Now' the great invention of the Gothic architects 
w r as the substitution of another principle So far 
the vault has been regarded as the intersection of 
two continuous cylindrical tunnels, and the groin 
is merely the line of intersection. At any point 
along the vault w'c have, say at ML or ll Is. (fig. 
41, V) a section of a perfect cylinder; the lino 
of the groin, however, we saw w as not in a plane, 
but twisted. The invention is to build the groin 
regular (i.e. in a plane), and then accommodate 
the vaults to fit the groin, which is made in the 
form of a strong rib to suppoit tins whole. The 
vault is built by first erecting a series of arches of 
regular shape (i.e. in planes), not twisted, to form 
the ribs. The short ends may be stilted, the 
diagonals segmental, and the broad ends semi¬ 
circular, so as all to be of equal height. The 
vault itself is then built, as a light shell, resting 
or these ribs. This shell is built in courses, as 
Nl\ I*R (A I), which are practically straight, but 
very slightly arched to the ribs upon which they 
rest. The consequence, is that, as now' the shell 
must follow' the curve of the gToin ribs, it cannot 
itself be part of a regular cylinder ; and as Indore 
the diagonals w'ere tw'isted to suit the vault sur¬ 
face, now' the vault surface, is twisted to suit the 
diagonals. The result is a curved surface very muuli 
resembling that of a ploughshare. 

The ribbed vaulf—and by ribbed vault is meant 
a ribbed shell vault upon the above principle, i.e. 
one which is structurally based upon the rib 
curvature—is perhaps the most distinctive inven¬ 
tion made by the Gothic architects. Ribs may 
occasionally have been used in earlier days to 
strengthen the groins of vaults, based upon the 
curvature of the vault surface, but that is not 
the Gothic vault. Theie is no doubt that the 
earliest, vaults of thiH type of which we have any 
knowledge are those of Durham Cathedral. Sucli 
w r ere the high vaults of the choir begun in A.I). 
1093. The earliest, properly attested date in France 
is, at the very least, more than thirty years later.* 
* The whole discussion of these dates, with regard to England 
and France, is given in J Bilson’s able little book, Beginnings 
of Gothic Archite-cture (1899). No other writer approaches 
Jtilson in his thorough grip of his subject. A short r^sumtf of 
the subject is given in the present writer’s book now in the press 
(Fairhairns & Oo.). 
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As to the cause of the compartments assuming 
the rectangular form instead of the square, it can 
hardly be questioned that the primary reason was 
aesthetic and non-mechanical, as the great English 
Chapter Houses, with spans of 40 ft., where there 
were no structural considerations, are so built. 
The immense improvement to the vista, and the 
beauty of the apparent length thereby gained, quite 
apart from any principle of unified complexity, are 
sullicient to account for it (fig. 42). The French 



continued to use the square vault for a long time, 
taking two compartments of the aisle to one of the 
nave, even inventing the sexpartite vault (fig. 41, 
VIII) to get over the diliieulty before finally follow¬ 
ing the English lead. The introduction of the 
pointed arch into the vault followed not long after. 
It oilers an aesthetically more pleasing solution of 
the problem of vaulting over a rectangle, at the 
same t ime preserving the. level crown, than does tin* 
stilted arch (fig. 41, VII). The pointed arch in every 
rib gives a far more satisfactory sense of (esthetic 
unity than the mixture of segmental and stilted 
arches, and it also reduces the ploughshare twist. 

The pointed arch was used l>y no means solely 
in order to keep the level crown over the diHeront 
spans, because in France the domical vaults, used 
vhen the ribbed system was introduced, continue 
even at ter (lie introduction of the pointed arch in 
the vault, and there is no attempt to make the 
crown level. Nevertheless, the fact that pointed 
arches of the same height can he creeled over 
varying widths (fig. 41, IX) is one of their many 
advantages, as Me may see in numbers of transept 
crossings, c.tf. St. Bartholomew's, Hmilhhcld. 

An interesting variant, of the sexpartite vault, 
which we might teim quinquepartitc, occurs in the 
aisle \nulls of Lincoln, which is an ingenious and 
more justifiable use of the principle, as there are 
two u mdows on one side and only one opening on 
the other (fig. 42). 

The origin of the pointed areli is another of those 
unsolved problems, but it occurs in the East long 
before it is found in Northern Europe. It is even 
found in Konian work—in the bridge of Severus in 
the Levant. It was certainly in common use in 
France emlier than here, although an example is 
found at Gloucester (r. 1090), of which Ih'lson gives 
an illustration. The pointed arch cannot Ik* con¬ 
sidered a specially Clot hie feature, being found in 
various Eastern styles ; and, moreover, many build¬ 
ings where it does not occur are obviously completely 
Gothic in feeling. 

In connexion with the ribbed vault appears the 
other great invention of the Gothic architects, 
namely, the living or oblique buttress, where the 
buttress, instead of descending vertically to the 
ground, is carried obliquely upon an arch over an 
intervening space. This enables the abutment of 


the high vault to be carried across the aisles. The 
beginnings of this are seen in the demi-berceau or 
half-barrel vault of Gloucester (c. 1090), strength- 
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ened at intervals with buttresses or ribs. But the 
perfect system brings the abutment to bear, not 
continuously, but only so as to meet the resultant 
thrust of the vault ribs that support the \ault. 
This we find in Durham choir (commenced a.I). 
1093). where the buttress is carried mer a semi¬ 
circular arch. It occurs also at Chichester (com¬ 
menced 1091), wiiereas the later development, 
namely, where the buttress is carried over a quad¬ 
rant, was probably actually built at Norwich in 
1096. It w r as certainly planned and half executed 
at that date, as that, which remains utter later 
alterations attests. The nave of Dili ham shows 
it complete (<\.n. 112f>).* The French examples 
are later, hut the credit of perfecting the fcatuie 
certainly belongs to them, if they did not even 
carry it too far. 

Anglo-Norman ornament, at first sparing, gradu¬ 
ally Iweomes rich if not over-ornate. The frequent 
use of arcades along the walls, partiouhuly as a sort 
ol ' dado,’ and on towers, is the most prominent 
of these features, but minor forms are endless, of 
which perhaps the most common are given in fig. 44. 
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It lias been usual among writers upon Gothic 
architecture to speak of a Transitional period ; 
but as the special features that were supposed to 
distinguish it all appeared half a century earlier, 
this is only confusing. In any case, a division into 
peiiods is purely arbitrary. The whole story of 
Gothic architecture is one long transition, and the 
si stem of division into periods at all opens up the 
danger of considering the periods as though they 
were stylus, which is to misunderstand e\ my thing. 

(c) The zenith of English Gothic . - Anglo-Norman 
work developed into what are often termed the 
Early English and Decorated periods—the. zenith of 
(lothic architecture. Here we see a further develop¬ 
ment of those principles we have already noticed. 
The. tendency of the English plan is to become 
longer still. The old short choirs are pulled dow n, 
and great extensions take their place. In the 
elevation we may notice that the tendency is for 
the bay dixisions to become wider in proportion to 
their height, and for the triforium to diminish. 

* See references quoted above re the vault. 
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On the exterior the lofty spires of these two 
periods are the most distinguishing features. 

The decorative sense develops and shows itself 
in every member. Three great types of pier make 
their appearance—the South-Western, tne South- 
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Eastern, and the Noitlieiu. The South-Western 
is formed by triplets oi shafts attached to a eentral 
core and ranged regularly round it (Pershore, fig. 
4f>). ft is probably directly derived from the Anglo- 
Norman composite pier. Rut it makes little 
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ally, although not invariably, of purbeck marble or 
some local variety (tig. 45). The central core is 
built up, and the shafts are monoliths, or in two 
or three long sections with annular bands. The 
Northern type, c.g. Iloche and Sweetheart abbeys 
(fig. 45), is a composite pier of several shafts all united 
in one, without a central core, and seems to have 
originated from such forms as we see in Rishop- 
Auekland Castle, York crypt, Duiham galilee, or 
Selby triforium. In these cases there are a num¬ 
ber of separate shafts not grouped round a central 
mass. In the Northern type the composite pier 
is built up in horizontal courses, and the shafts 
composing it are therefore not continuous. 

Kora time the South-Eastern type carries every¬ 
thing before it and drives hack the Noithern, so 
that during the 13th cent. (Early English peiiod) 
it practically becomes the type of the period, ami 
is found, for instance, as far north as Durham. 
In the 14th cent. (Decorated period) the Northern 
re-asserts itself, and the South-Eastern type is 
driven hack ami disappears. The Northern type 
remains supreme, as long as Gothic architecture 
lasts, and is found all over the kingdom. A very 
beautiful example occurs at Grantham, with the 
fillets particularly common to this type. In the 
same church is an early example of the South- 
Eastern type (fig. 45). 

The commonest base in the 13th cent, is char¬ 
acterized by the water-holding r—-n-j— 

molding (fig. 47), developed from I j BB 
! the so-called Attic base (fig. 2, 

Architecture (Greek)). In the > 

14th cent, the hollow is filled by a s- 

round, the lowest member often r ~ ~7Z "ifiMlil 
overlapping the plinth. The Eng- J1PII11J 

lish cajiitals are distinguished fig. 47. 

from those of the Continent by the characteristic 
abacus, which in English work is almost always 
round, and in the thirteenth century consists of 
a roll and fillet deeply undercut, and m the 14th of 
a scroll molding. The neck-molding is genoially a 
plain astragal in the 13th cent, and a scroll molding 
m the 14tli. Those capitals that have foliage, are 
marked in the J31 li cent., by a beautiful type, 
apparently derived from flu* scallop capital (see 
fig. 40), and very diflerent fiom the Kroneh type 
derived iiom the classical cajiitals. The English 
variety, which we may term stiff stem foliage, is 
generally srid to have the same origin ns the 
French cajiitals, being derived fiom the classical 
volutes ; hut a careful examination of the cajiitals 
of the West Country and the North, where the 
national style has its origin, has led the jiresent 
writei to the above conclusion. Doubtless the 
Continental variety was not without its intlm nee ; 
hut. not only does the other derivation explain the 
general form more satisfactorily, with its still stem 
and without the lower hand of foliagv found in 
French work, hut it also explains another peculi¬ 
arity of the English capital. The English foliage 



no. 40.—Tins de vui.nrw ent of the imth cent. capital. 


headway beyond its own district, and gradually fig. is. 

dies out. Not, so the South-Eastern and Northern tends to twirl round the capital instead of stand 
varieties. The South-Eastern tyj»e is formed by a ing out from the centre as in Continental work, 
central core with detached shafts round it, gencr- In the 14th cent., although the forms are some- 
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times exceedingly beautiful, there is a distinct 
artistic decadence. An attempt to be true to nature 
results in being untrue to the stone material in 
which the artist is working—a much more serious 
fault. 'Fhe forms are ill adapted to stone, and, 
moreover, instead of growing up from the neck, are 
twined round like a harvest festival decoration, and 
have no part in the organic unity of the whole. 

The arches are pointed and with numerous mold¬ 
ings, of which those in fig. 49 are typical. The Early 
English moldings are marked by freehand drawing 
and numerous independent members, separated by 
deep hollows, e.g. Peterborough. Characteristic 
members are the roll and lillet and the pointed bow- 
tell. 1 )ecorated moldings are set out by the compass 
instead of being drawn freehand. The fillets on the 
triple roll and fillet are set differently. The ogee 
curve makes its appearance, and a three-quarter 
hollow often marks off the orders of the arches 
(lig. 49). Up to the end of the 14th cent, the orders 
of the arch are generally clearly distinguished. 



The development of the window is a long story, 
whose course can only be briefly indicated. The 



pig. 60. 

normal early Anglo-Norman window is a square 
with a semicircle over it. This tends to become 


longer in its proportions, and the process continues 
after the introduction of the pointed arch, pro¬ 
ducing the so-called lancet wmdow, until such 
extreme examples are reached as at Bottesford, 
which is 8 in. wide and 15 ft. 6 in. high. The 
natural result is to group windows together, one 
being insufficient for lighting purposes (fig. 60). 

In the gable end the normal arrangement in the 
first half of the 13th cent, is three windows, the 
central one raised to fill the gahle. At first the 
windows are quite distinct; then a common hood 
mold gradually draws them together, and finally 
includes them under one arch. The small span¬ 
drels are first pierced with various shapes and 
finally cut out altogether, and then cuspea as at 
Cirencester or Peterborough Cathedral. But this 
pushes all the ornament up into the extreme head; 
and it is perhaps the two-light window in the aisle, 
which follows suit, that tends to the filling with 
tracery of the whole head of the window above the 
springing (see examples in fig. 50). 

We thus pass from the lancet period to the 
first traceried period, which has been called the 
Geometrical period. This is a most misleading 
name, as it implies that the curves of the next 
period are not set out with a compass. Although 
at first glance they may not appear to be parts of 
circles, they invariably are. The real distinction 
is between curves of single and double curvature ; 
or the first period may be described as composed of 
independent figures—circles, curvilinear triangles, 
and squares (not spherical, of course), qnatrefoils, 
trefoils, etc., filling the head of the; window. The 
terms Simple and Compound would be short and 
sel f-explanatory. 

There aie three main types of Simple or inde¬ 
pendent-figure tracery. In type I. (fig. 51) the circle 
or other figure rests on f wo sub-archcs. The ] >oints 
of the sub-arches projecting below the central 
ornament are objectionable, and probably are the 
cause of type II. making its appearance, in which 
the outer curves of the sub-arches coincide with 
the curves of the window arch. It should be noted 
that type I. does not disappear but continues to be 
used, and this is the case all through the develop¬ 
ment of window tracery ; a new form does not en¬ 
tirely oust an old one. The objection to type II. is 
that it tends to push the ornament too much into 
the head of the window. In all cases the sub-arches 
may also intersect or be separated from each oilier. 
Type III., which ia really a threo-light develop¬ 



FIO. 61. —SIMPLE TRACERY. 


ment, has no leading sub-arclies, hut the arches of 
the lights alone, and no leading central ornament. 
The development- into the Compound or flowing 

B iriod is the result of attempts to improve type I. 

ivers devices had been tried to get rid of the ob¬ 
jectionable points, the best being the disguising of 
them by a pointed trefoil. It occurred, however, to 
some unknown English genius that an exceedingly 
simple and obvious device—as is the case with most 
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great discoveries—was to omit the points, and con¬ 
tinue the curve of the sub-arch into the curve of 
the circle. Thus is obtained a curve of double 
curvature or an ogee curve. The other side of the 
sub-arch is made to correspond, and we have a 
circle supported on ogee arches (fig. 52, A). The 
tiottom and top of the circle then disappear, leaving 
us the completed type I. of the Compound period. 
This develops on lines similar to the independent- 
figure period with a second and third typo (fig. 52). 



FIG. S2.- COMI’OUNB TKACKRY. 


The vaulting continues to develop. First, in 
older to reduce the ploughshare curvature, resort 
is had to elliptical ribs, involving a most difficult 
and complex problem in the setting out and erection 
of eveiy vault. This is superseded by pseudo- 
elliptical vaulting, where, instead of a true ellipse, 
an approximation to the ellipse is made by parts of 
eiieles, which join at points where the tangent is 
common to both circles, so as to avoid bleaks in 
the curve (lig. 53). The line of the pier or shaft 
from which the vault springs is also tangential to 
the arch curve. 



FIG. S3. 


The ridge rib to mark the leading line of the 
roof, and also to provide a line of fitting for the 
vault shell, was apparently first used at Kipon. It 
has great {esthetic value, giving continuity to the 
whole and a line of emphasis to the vista. It is, in 
fact, the dominant aesthetic line of the building, 
corresponding to the keel of a boat. The French 
architects could not use it with any effect, on 
account of their broken ridge lines caused by the 
domical vault. Where they have used it the result 
is unpleasantly suggestive of the sea. 

In order to reduce the space l>etween the ribs, 
and to make the filling easier, subsidiary ribs 
are introduced, called tierce rons by the French 
architects. They were invented by the builders 
of Lincoln Cathedral and used first in a peculiar 
way (fig. 53). In the 14th cent. lierne or net ribs 
make their appearance, and give great complexity 
to the vaults (fig. 53). 

The buttresses in the 13th and 14th centuries 
heroine more prominent, and the pinnacle, giving 
additional resisting power to the buttress, soon ap¬ 
pears in t he Early English period. Angle buttresses 


in the 14th cent, are commonly set diagonally, 
instead of in pairs at right angles (fig. 54). 



FIG. 64.—BUTTRESSES. 


It is difficult, and indeed inadvisable, to try to 
assign any particular date or period for the summit 
of Gothic architecture. In many points it con¬ 
tinued to advance down to a very late date, more 
particularly in the development of towers and of 
the vault, but the decorative foliage certainly de¬ 
clines after the 13th century. For beauty of light¬ 
ing nothing equals the so-called lantern churches 
of the 15th cent., hut the window itself is perhaps 
at its best in the Nth. It is so with all arts; 
decadence docs not come suddenly throughout the 
whole, but shows itself here and there, while the 
main trend is still forward. It would he much 
easier to assign a definite summit to French than 
to English architecture. In France there is a 
more or less definite single effort culminating in 
the 13th century. In England there are continuous 
new impulses: vault, wall, pier, foliage, window, 
and vault again ; each in turn seems to play the 
leading part. 

As said at the outset, the French and English 
styles are entirely different. A summing up at 
this point of a few’ of the differences between the 
plan of a great English and a great French church 
may show' that it is surprising, not that they are 
now seen to he different, hut that an}’ one ever 
thought they w r ere the same. 

The English church is long and narrow with three aisles. The 
French is short and broad with five aisles. 

The English West Front is broad. The French West Front is 
narrow, in Notre I>amc narrower even than the nave. 

The English transepts project enormously beyond the main 
linos, and often the English church has two or three of these 



FIGS. S5 AND 5G.—METROPOLITAN CHURCHES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCK. 


projections. The French transepts hardly project at all, and 
one only is attempted. 

The English church has a square East end. The French 
church has a semicircular c:hc\ct. 

The English church has a long choir, generally more or less 
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shut off from the nave, being largely the result of monastic 
influence. It has no side chapels. The French church is broad 
and open throughout, with a short choir, largely the result of 
lay influence, and has numerous side chapels dear to the laity. 

The four enormous central piers in the English church show 
the central tower that dominates the whole. The French church 
has great Western towers, but nothing, or merely a 1 flfiche,' at 
the crossing. ..... 

The English church is cut tip by screens and divisions. The 
French church is open (figs. 

The interior of a French church is hard to sur¬ 
pass. It is exceedingly lofty, which gives it a 
most impressive character. The internal effect of 
the chevet is often exquisitely lovely, and the 
grace of the proportions as a whole, width of bays, 
and width to height, is in every way admirable. 

The English church in its interior depends for 
its impressiveness upon length rather than height, 
except where modem folly, as at Norwich, has 
planted an enormous organ that entirely destroys 
the whole raison d'etre of the building, completely 
(not partially) blocking the vista which would he, 
in its way, pel haps the finest in the world. Both j 
English and French effects are delightful, hut | 
perhaps the French is the liner. Yet there is no 
reason why they should not be combined. 

But with regard to the exteriors there is no 
comparison. The English here loses something by 
want of height. (Visit Chartres, Amiens, ami then 
Lincoln within two days of each other, and the 
result will be startling.) But the dominant central 
tower, the wonderful skyline, together with the 
towei-groups, the grand projecting transepts and 
fronts, wit)i their line shadow effects, make the 
French examples look in comparison a shapeless 
mass. Where there is a narrow tall twin-towered 
front, there is an unpleasant effect of an over¬ 
weighted end suggestive ol a giraffe. The Franco- 



fn aMi . r >S — LINCOLN AN!> AWIKNH. 


German church of Cologne is perhaps the worst 
example of this effect. The differences extend to 
every molding and every detail, and to the spirit 

in which everything is carried out: the French is 

more logical, the English more picturesque. 


(d) The Decline of English Gothic .—The last 
period of English architecture is marked by rect¬ 
angular forms and horizontal lines, and is gener¬ 
ally called ‘ Perpendicular.’ This word in most 
minds is so closely associated with vertical, that 
4 Rectangular ’ is a more satisfactory name. 

Roofs become nearly horizontal, tops of doors 
and windows and all the arches follow the same 
tendency. There is often an actual straight 
horizontal line, strongly emphasized, above 
these features, particularly in the case of doors. 
Horizontal topped towers take the place of 
spires, horizontal transom bars appear in the 
windows, and horizontal topped panellings, instead 
of niches, occur all over the walls. Even the 
foliage and other ornaments become rectangular 
in form. 

The Early English period was an age of Ecclesi¬ 
astic reform, and the work of that period is marked 
by a certain ecclesiasticism in its planning and 
arrangements. The Traceried period of the 14th 
cent, is the age of the great nobles ; the very ecclesi¬ 
astics themselves aped the pride and pomp of 
worldly splendour; and the churches, with their 
private chantries and heraldic ornament and such 
things, partake to some extent of thi* character, 
as Mr. Prior points out {History of Got Air Art 
in England, 1900). The people, too, are beginning 
to assert themselves. The worship of Our Lady 
lieing particularly the cult of the people in Eng¬ 
land, we lind the Lady chapels being built all 
over the country, in most instances actually at 
the east end, and approached from behind the 
high altar. The ecclesiastic privacy of the mon¬ 
astic choir perforce disappears. During the Wars 
of the Roses, the great barons gradually vanished, 
and the trading classes made their inlluence felt. 
This is the age of the guild chantries, and above 
all of the parish churches of the people. The 
large proportion of our parish churches belong to 
this date, and are built in the rectangular style. 
Hardly a single great monastic church or cathedral 
was built at this time, although, ot course, there 
was a certain amount of re-building and enlarge¬ 
ment. The chantries and other extensions affect 
the plans of the churches, and tend to obscure all 
transeptal projections. 

The piers still belong to the Northern type, but 
incline to become meagre in their treatment both 
in section and in their capitals and bases (fig. 59). 
The S-shaped curve under the chamfered abacus iH 
characteristic, as is also tlie curious cushion mold¬ 



ing in the base and the bell shape above it. Capitals 
sometimes disappear altogether, and the moldings 
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run i, j;ht round the arch without a stop. Foliage 
when found is rectangular in treatment (fig. 59). 

'l'i»e arches above show the same attenuation in 
the treatment, of their moldings, and the distinction 
between the orders of the arch is often quite lost. 
The most characteristic feature is the eavetto, 
a deep hollow in the middle ot the group (tig. 
59). 'file aieli, both in the main arcades and 
in tlie window, is often of the four-centred variety. 
Most, arches sue stiuck from two centres, but a 
foui-centred nidi, while rising without a break 
fiom the spimging, allows the down to be com¬ 
paratively lint (iM’FIv, lig. 59). A diop arcli, as it 
is called, gnes the Hat crown, Imt produces a broken 
ellect where il springs from the shafts (B, lig. 59). 

The triforium, owing to the horizontal tendency 
in the roofs, practically disappears and becomes a 
mere band of ornament. 

The window gradually becomes a series of rect¬ 
angular panels, part ly as ottering increased strength 
foi the va.-d. windows that become common, partly 
to turthei the easy arrangement in the glass of 
lows of saints standing in niches, 'flic vertical 
lines at til'd appear timidly in the head of the 
w indow, then ascend from sill to crown, and tinally 
even cut across the traeeiy sub-arches (tig. 59). 

The vault still continues its development until 
we reach the wonderful fan tracery characteristic 
oi this country. The multiplication of tiercerons 
seems to have suggested a polygonal form for the 
vault conoid, and from this to a circle is easy, 



and we reach the concavo-convex conoid of the fan 
vault (tig. 60). 'Pile architects of the Gloucester 
cloisters have produced a delightful piece of work 
on this principle, lint, there is one objection, 
namely, that the Hat central space makes an abrupt 


break with the lines of the ribs. It is probably 
this that led to the introduction of the four-centred 
arch, which allows the line of the ribs to pass imper¬ 
ceptibly into the central space (lig. 60, Windsor). 

This is very satisfactory tor a vault over a square, 
hut the problems of satisfactorily vaulting a rect¬ 
angular space begin again. The most complete 
solution is by the Oxford architects in the Divinity 
schools and the Cathedral, which are not true fan 
vaults (lig. 61); and the same principle, somew hat 
meretriciously carried out in a true fan vault, 
appears in llenry vil.’s Chapel, Westminster. The 
principle is practically that of dividing up the 
rectangular space to he vaulted into a new' nave 
and aisles, as it were. The s] (ringings of the vaults 
are then supported upon great transverse arches 
thrown across the whole space. In this w’ay a 
square compartment is obtained in the middle, 
which is easy to vault, and the small minor com- 

I iartments can he treated by some other method, 
n t lie case of the Cathedral at Oxford they are 
j very effectively treated as barrel vaults. 



The influence of domestic architecture upon that 
of the church is a subject of great interest w hich 
has hardly yet received the study that it deserves. 
In early days many of the problems were first 
worked out. in the’Norman castles. Later, the 
domestic window with its transom bars and the 
beautiful open timber-roofs of the great halls had 
considerable efleet upon church architecture. Of 
course, the plans and arrangements are different, 
but the spirit of the two is the same. Sometimes, 
as, for instance, in Belgium, the greatest, achieve¬ 
ments are ir. civil architecture ; and although the 
hulk of these buildings in our own country have 
perished, such examples as the small Town fa all at 
( ireneester have a charm quite equal to that of the 
churches. But in any case, whether the building 
is for the Church, the State, the Borough, oi the 
private individual, the artistic qualities triumph 
over the special difficulties involved in the parti¬ 
cular instance, and the series of buildings—castles, 
cathedrals, halls, nalaecs, and churches—is as noble 
as that in any style. 

K ENAIKSANCE A ECUTTECTUltE. 

When, at the time of the Renaissance, men’s 
minds began to turn hack to the glories ot the 
classical epoch, the result, was naturally seen in 
architectnre as in everything else. Jt was also 
natural that the beginning of the architectural 
change should l>e in Italy, as w as the ease in otliei 
departments of the movement, particularly in view 
of the huge number of actually existing remains 
upon Italian soil. The development, however, 
was considerably stimulated by the discovery of 
the manuscript of Vitruvius Pollio, the architect 
of Augustus, who wrote the dc Architecture. This 
famous treatise, in ten l(ooks, upon the architecture 
of the Augustan epoch, was translated into Italian 
in A. I). 1531. In spite of the impetus thus given to 
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the study, it would appear to have been by no means 
entirely beneficial in its results. Vitruvius seems 
to some extent to have been the Palladio of his 
day, viewing the art in a cut and dried and some¬ 
what lifeless manner, which was not without its 
effect upon his followers of a later generation. It 
is true that Vitruvius’ work was drawn chiefly 
from Greek sources, although these were probably 
very late; but it must always be remembered that, 
in the main, Renaissance architecture was founded 
not upon the Greek but upon the Roman style— 
a style itself a hybrid and full of solecisms. Many 
of the criticisms that arc brought against Renais¬ 
sance work apply equally to that of Rome, in such 
instances as the profuse use of meaningless decora¬ 
tion, and the unintelligent application of features 
imperfectly understood, r.r/. the architrave that 
supports no ceiling, the incomplete drums, flutings, 
or drafted stones copied from unfinished Greek 
work, and chopped off sections of entablature, as 
in the church of St. Npirito, Florence. 

It may be said that Bruncleschi, the Florentine, 
was the liist great architect of the Renaissance. 
He produced a plan for the building of the dome 
of the Cathedral of Florence soon after A.L>. 1407, 
which was eventually carried out.. The spread of 
the style in Italy was extraordinarily rapid. The 
cause was very largely that the Gothic style had 
never firmly established itself in Italy: indeed, it 
may practically be said t hat it never penetrated to 
Central Italy at all. Even in Florence such an 
example as the famous campanile of Giotto lias 
hardly anything of the real Gothic spirit, in spite 
of the applied Gothic features and ornament. It 
is not the living organism of Gothic structure and 
ornament, but a simple rectangular block with 
an elaborate veneer of surface adornment. The 
Italian medueval churches were mainly ‘ Latin’ in 
motive, and it was natural that the Italian mind 
should turn whole-heart-odly toward a style which 
it had never in essence entirely abandoned. 

From Italy the movement, spread throughout 
Western Europe with varying degrees of rapidity, 
and was strenuously fought 'by the architectural 
traditions of the lands into which it made its way. 
The Renaissance style made no headway in the 
Fast, because the Greeks, who for centuries had 
been the most cultured people of Europe, were at 
this time overwhelmed by the Turks. In fact, 
the sack of Constantinople in A.D. 1453, although 
it, was the final blow to Greek civilization in the 
Fast, scattered the Greeks over Europe, and very 
largely made the Renaissance wliat, it, was. 

In the case of any levival or Renaissance style, 
it is always more difficult to make a division into 
periods than in the ease of a style of true growth; 
because, in the first place, the individual factor is 
stronger, depending upon study and research, and 
also at any moment fortuitous circumstances may 
combine to make a particular building a more 
complete representation of the old style. Rut it 
may lx* said that, Renaissance architecture was by 
no means wholly a *re-naissance 1 ; it was in main 
respects a living style. And it maybe noticed 
that it did pass through three more or less clearly 
marked stages, although these vary considerably 
both in manner and in date in different countries. 

Tin* fiist period is marked by a dist inctly Gothic 
tendency, besides showing a comparatively limited 
knowledge of the nature of ancient work. 

The second period, the period of maturity, 
shows a much greater knowledge of classical de¬ 
tail and arrangement, and is marked by a much 
more definitely classical spirit. The. picturesque 
irregularity of Gothic planning and elevation gives 
way to a precise and calculated symmetry. The 
style reaches its zenith and exhibits itself in many 
of the world’s noblest, buildings, although the lover 


of Gothic architecture will always feel a certain 
coldness about them, and the lover of Greok archi¬ 
tecture will he repelled still more by their lack of 
spontaneity, subtlety, and delicate restraint. In 
the work of the second Spanish period there is a 
certain restraint, it is true, but it is rather a formal 
coldness, and does not resemble the reserved hut 
intense passion of Greek work. The nearest 
approach to the true Greek restraint is in the 
I best work of Florence. It is to this second period 
that we have to look for the true work ot the 
Renaissance. It is here that, we learn what, are 
really its characteristics. The lirst, period is but, 
one of transitional preparation, and the last of 
over-ripeness and decay. 

The third period, sometimes known as the 
‘Rococo,’ is marked by exaggeration, ostentation, 
and a still more mechanical application of rule, 
which proceeds side by side with a tendency to¬ 
wards slavish reproduction of ancient wot k. ‘The 
latter tendency resulted in what is sometimes 
called the ‘neo* Classic revival, ’ doubtless hastened 
as an antidote to the extravagances of the Rococo. 

I. In the first period, then, (lie new style was 
fighting its way. Even in Italy, although the 
architects themselves were probably completely 
unconscious of the fact, the influence of Gothic 
work was quite marked, whereas in other count nes 
the Gothic intluenee for a long time remained pain- 
lnount, and the period of transition was enormously 
prolonged. In France, even in late Renaissance 
days, when AVren was building in England m a 
severely classical style, the high roofs and otliei 
features lietray a Gothic origin. 

In Florence, ahhough tin* classical orders yen* 
used, they were very much suboi(limited, and 
in comparison with later work their use seems 
timid Their actual scale was small, ami this also 
was the ease villi the ornamental features vlnch 
are characteristic of Gothic woik. There was still 
a tendency towards that multiplicity of pints 
which characterizes Gothic feeling. \V widows au* 
generally round-headed, often with sub-arches m 
the typical Gothic manner, and occasionalIv they 
even contain a sort of tracery, especially in brum e 
and Eritain (lig. 62). Even pointed arches are used, 
particularly in Venice, as in the Doge s palace. 



fig. 62 . 


Tn Florence great use is made of rustication — 
one of the typical affectations of the Renaissance, 
which seems to have had its origin in ancient Roman 
work, where unfinished Greek work was copied in 
which only the outer borders of the stones had been 
dressed. Ugly and meaningless as it frequently is, 
particularly in its aggressively finished forms, it 
is not so hideous or so foolish as the leaving of 
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occasional square blocks in a round column—a 
device that even the most extreme admirer of 
Renaissance work does not attempt to defend. 
This, however, does not appear until the style is 
more or less advanced. It becomes common in 
France during the reign of Charles IX. (A.i>. 1560 
1574). Rustication was never popular in Venice, 
where there had always linen a certain true Gothic 
feeling, mingled with Byzantine, which was dis¬ 
tinctly opposed to anything Roman. Indeed, it, 
w:ik doubtless partly a survival of this feeling tlmt 
caused the Renaissance style to be reluctantly 
adopted in Venice only when the 16th cent, was 
w ell advanced. A rather charming device common 
in Venice at, tills period may at this point be noted, 
namely, the so-called shell ornament (fig. (ill). 

Another objectionable feature, apparently first 
used byAlbeiti in St. Maria Novella at Florene**, 
in a. ]>. 1470, is the inverted console placed above 
the aisles. Presumably it may be regarded us the 
successor of the flying buttress of Gothic work, 
but it is utterly untitled to perform any function 
structurally or aesthetically. A curve suited for 
a small decorative bracket, becomes ridiculous 
when applied to a leal.lire of the main composition 
over a score of feet in lengt h (tig. 63). 



(hi the whole, it may be said that, although many 
churches were built in Italy during the Renais¬ 
sance, partly as a result of the counter-Reformation 
of the Jesuits, in the North the Gothic epoch had 
more than supplied all the churches that were 
required. Hence, religious buildings in the North, 
particularly during the first period, are compara¬ 
tively rare, and it is only in such instances as the 
churches of London built after the Great Fire that 
there is any thing very extensive in the way of 
ecclesiastical work. It, was rat her a palace-building 
epoch, such as is shown in the great ch/iteaux on 
<h(' Loire, of which the Chftteau Chambord may 
be taken as typical. In the North, Renaissance 
architecture made its way very slowly, at first 
appearing only in minor accessories such as altars, 
tombs, pulpits, doorways, and occasional enlarge¬ 
ments, as the apse of &t. Pierre at Caen. When 
the main fabric itself is attempted, the result, is a 
building entirely Gothic in planning, arrangement. 


and construction, and the surface ornament merely 
is of the classical type. Pilasters take the place 
of buttresses, and cornices the place of corbel tables, 
and so on, as, for example, in St. Eustache, Paris 
—an excellent specimen of tlie first period of 
Renaissance work in France. In Britain, although 
Inigo Jones and Wren introduced a pure classical 
style earlier than anything of the kind in France, 
this transitional feeling continued in certain dis¬ 
tricts very much longei, particularly in Oxford. 
As late as 1648-1652 the charming little church of 
Herwick-on-Tweed affords a most pleasing instance 
of the fusion of the two styles. 

In the South of France much of the work was 
done by hands of travelling Italians, who have 
left a considerable impress upon the minor features 
of the period in that district. In the mam it is 
true to say that French work of the time of 
Francis l. (1515-1547) is marked by a special 
elegance which is peculiar to itself. It is doubt¬ 
less the outcome of the elegant French-Gothic 
acting upon the Renaissance style, and applies 
especially to domestic examples. In England the 
Early period, which may be said to cover the reigns 
from Henry VIH. to Janies T., limy be divided into 
two. The earlier part, from the close of Henry Vll.’s 
reign to the death of Edward Vl., is marked by 
Italian inllucnee, as in the case of Torrigiano f s 
tomb made for Ilenry VII., and the later part is 
marked by Flemish and German inllucnee; but 
throughout the whole period everything is tenta¬ 
tive and experimental. 

2 . In the second period we have the matured 
Renaissance style, vrlien buildings were classical 
not only in detail, but in spirit. This may be 
said to have been inaugurated in Italy when in 
A.l). 1506 Ihamante commenced the church of 
St. Peter’s in Rome, a date which was about con¬ 
temporaneous with the very first beginnings of 
Renaissance influence in Britain. 

In this second period the picturesqueness of 
Gothic planning almost entirely disappears. It, is, 
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however, to he noticed that the great, cross plan of 
the large churches, although carried out in a severely 
symmetrical manner, is the indelible impress of the 
Gothic lmnd upon the succeeding ago. Even St. 
Peter’s itself is so planned. Not only so, but, in the 
case of liotli St. Peter’s, Rome, and of St. Paul’s, 
London (figs. 64, 68)—the two greatest buildings 
of the style—the more severely symmetrical plan 
of the Greek cross, as designed by the architects, 
was altered to the long-naved Latin cross in defer¬ 
ence to Gothic tradition. Both churches Buffered 
by this arrangement, St. Peter’s very seriously. 

‘ The orders in this period are no longer used 
in an unobtrusive manner, but become, except 
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perhaps in Florence, the main feature of the style, 
although, as in ancient Roman woik, they are 
generally little more than mere ornament unre¬ 
lated to the anatomy of the building. They are 
generally treated mi Roman lines; hut there was 
considerable latitude, the shafts occasionally being 
even fluted spirally, or wreathed with bands of 
foliage and fruit, or, worst of all, broken by 
square blocks. The Tuscan order becomes clearly 
defined in Renaissance work as a separate order. 
In Spain a now kind of capital appears, termed the 
‘bracket capital,’ in which two or more brackets 
spring from the head of the column. It has the 
advantage of reducing the strain on the architrave. 



In the best designed work one order is used for 
each storey; and in France this arrangement was 
practically universally observed. This was owing 
to the supreme influence in that country of Barozzi 
da Vignola, author of The Five Orders of Archi¬ 
tecture , who had been brought hack to France by 
Francis I. But in Venice Palladio introduced a 
system wherein one order ran through tw’o or 
more storeys, minor orders being introduced in tlie 
storeys themselves. This unsatisfactory arrange¬ 
ment, which still further degraded the orders as 
mere applied ornament, unfortunately became 

I ionular m Britain, owing to the influence of 
’olladio, who was the inspirer of Inigo Jones. 

One might even make a division of Renaissance 
architecture according as the orders or the windows 
formed the main element of the wuill design. The 
latter is distinctly more (Jotliie in feeling, and is 
found more particularly at the beginning and end, 
before the Oof hie art had quite disappeared, and 
after the Renaissance had spent its force. To 
some extent the division would he one of locality. 
In Florentine work the order is always less 
dominant than in either the school of Rome or 
that of Venice, and this distinction may also he 
noticed in those countries respectively influenced 
by these schools. 

The column itself frequently hears the arch, 
particulaily in eaily work, although the more 
usual arrangement is a massive pier with attached 
pilasters. Occasionally the unpleasant device is 
used of a section of entablature above the columns 
from which the arch is made to spring. 

The moldings of the orders and other parts 
wore the simple circular sections of Roman work. 
The great series of receding moldings on the 
arches of Oothic architecture were replaced by 
square soffits; and string courses and moldings 
generally become comparatively scarce. Effect 
is given by strongly marked entablatures dividing 
oil' the. storeys of the building, and altogether 
horizontal features become very pronounced. In 
Italian and particularly Florentine w r ork, a great 
cornice of very large proportions is often used on 
the top storey, suited in its size to the whole 
height of the building and not merely to the 
storey in which it occurs. This on the whole gives 
a pleasing effect with its marked shadow line. 


The ornament is founded upon classical Roman 
work ; hut in the best Renaissance examples, 
especially in Florence, it is more refined. It 
should he noticed that Renaissance carving "was 
almost invariably executed after the building 
was set up. In Gothic buildings every stone w as 
completed before it was put into its place. The 
result is that the jointings often cut unpleasantly 
across Renaissance work, whereas Gothic jointing 
and the carving-design are thought out together. 
It is simply one aspect of the principle that the 
Gothic pile was always essentially a building; 
the Renaissance pile was rather a monument, 
treated somewhat after the manner of a picture. 

The old Roman ribless vault was revived, at 
least in form, but a considerable geometrical 
improvement w r as made. In the plain barrel 
lorm it remained semicircular, but in the case of 
! intersecting vaults over a rectangular space the 
j curve of the vault W'as made elliptical, so that 
the diagonal groins might be projected as straight 
lines upon the plan (fig. 66). It should, however, 

I be observed that in an enormous number of cases 
1 the vault was a mere plaster Bliam, and not part 
of the construction, as in Roman or Gothic work. 
All roofs in Italy were hidden within by ceilings, 
but in France and Germany the open timber- 
roof was made an important feature. The roof 
is of low pitch, and in the majority of instances 
so low that from most points of view’ the parapet 
forms the sky-line. In France, however, w r e find 
the high ‘Mansard’ roof; and in Germany the 
high roof with tiers of dormer window's is a very 
common feature. The fact is that Germany 
never wholly adopted the Renaissance style until 
long after every other country in Europe, and 
these high roofs are mediaeval in character. 
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The glory of the style is the dome, which in 
its general treatment follows the Byzantine 
method. There is almost universally a drum, as 
in the second Byzantine period ; but it is made an 
even more important feature, and very commonly 
is enriched by a colonnade. Tt was usual to 
build these domes with an outer and an inner 
shell of different curvature and a space between. 
The outer dome is frequently a mere timber- 
framed erection, resting upon the other, as in 
Sansovino’s S. Giorgeo dei Greci at Venice, or 
the outer dome of the $glise des Invalides, Paris, 
which consists of three domes (fig. 66). In this 
connexion may be noticed the very great use of 
carpentry all through Renaissance work, which has 
been compared by some writers to the modern use 
of iron. St. Paul’s, London, has an outer and 
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an inner dome, with a brick cone between. St. 
Peter’s, Rome, has two brick domes. 

Renaissance spires were not of common occur¬ 
rence save in England and Spain. They seem to 
have been invented first by Sir Christopher Wren, 
but the Spanish use is possibly independent. 

In the second period round-headed windows 
were less frequent, and square-headed windows, 
often with small pediments over them, were the 
rule. The rustication, so common in Florence in 
the early period, was now generally confined to the 
quoins, as in the Pandolfini Palace designed by 
Raphael, and more or less freely copied in The 
Travellers’ Club, London. At the same time there 
was a tendency for all wall space to disappear, 
and for the whole surface to be covered with an 
exuberance of applied architectural features. The 
detail and moldings became more vigorous and 
elaborate, but lacked the earlier refinement. 

The Roman method of building had been 
largely one of veneers. The inner part of the 
wall was of inferior material, but the outside was 
cased with fine stone or more often marble. The 
Romanesque Gothic had made use of a double 
wall with a rubble core, derived from Roman 
use; but this system was gradually abandoned, 
and in the best Gothic work the wall was built 
solid, or at least all the face stones were bonded 
into and formed an integral part of the wall. 
The Renaissance architects realized that this was 
a bett er system, and endeavoured to follow it out 
in their work. At the same time veneer was not 
infrequently used, and plaster facing was by no 
means uncommon. This was particularly so in 
the last period, when panels, cornices, and orna¬ 
ments even upon the exterior were of plaster—a 
most unsatisfactory arrangement. 

In Italy itself it may certainly be said that 
there were three distinct schools of the art: 

( 1 ) The Florentine, which depended largely on 
fenestration, and in which the orders played a 
secondary part. It was very severe, with a breadth 
and vigour of treatment exemplified in the due 
sense of the value of contrast as applied to plain 
wall surface and ornament, and again in the 
effective depths of shadow given by deep recesses 
and heavy cornices. It is marked by extreme 
delicacy in the ornamental carving. 

(2) The Venetian, which was shallower and more 
pompous, with great ornaments introduced for 
ornament’s sake, often coarse and over-insistent. 
There is less severity, and many curves give a 
weakness of effect. Orders of varying heights are 
used, and are often piled upon other orders some¬ 
what indiscriminately. 

(3) The Roman, which is midway between 
the two in severity. It is marked by great 
pilasters of the whole height of the building, so 
as to give the effect of one storey, and in con¬ 
sequence of this it has had a greater influence 
upon church architecture. The pilaster and not 
the column is used, as the inter-columniations upon 
so huge a scale would make the span of the 
architrave impossible. 

3 . In the third period there was a distinct 
decline, and a great deal of extravagance and 
affectation, such as broken entablatures, and pedi¬ 
ments, and curved and irregular cornices. In 
Italy there is a peculiar lack of inspiration, and 
the work of Maderno and Bernini may he taken as 
typical. One of the most pleasing examples is that 
of St. Maria della Salute, by Longhena, in Venice 
(A.D. 1632). Tt.s proportions and general mass are 
excellent, although the details leave something to 
he desired. Doubtless it owes a great deal to its 
situation. St. Genevieve (The Pantheon), Paris 
(A.D. 1755), although greatly superior to most work 
of the time, belongs to this period. It was built 
vol. 1.—46 


from Soufflot’s designs, and is interesting as having 
the smallest amount of area of supports of any 
Renaissance church, comparing even with Gothic 
work in this respect. Compare its plan (fig. 67) 
with that; of St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s (fig. 68 ). It 
has not been successful, however, for it has been 
necessary to prop and support it several times. 




The extravagances of the * Rococo ’ in France are 
even surpassed by the work in Spain generally 
known as * Churriguerresque,’ after the architect 
Churriguerra, doubtless partly caused by a 
revulsion from the over-bald mechanical style 
of such men as Herrera in the previous period. 

In considering the Renaissance style as a whole, 
certain broad characteristics should be noticed. 
In the first place, there was a very distinct 
tendency, particularly in the case of its Italian 
'nventors, to view the whole composition as a 
matter of line and proportion rather than as a 
building. There is olten very little relation 
between the uses of the building and its form. 
Architecture is an applied art, and therefore, 
unless it be well adapted to the function that it 
has to perform, it cannot he a success. But, 
further, it is not only upon these grounds that so 
much Renaissance work must be condemned. 
Even upon {esthetic grounds, in the erection 
of a monument as distinct from a building, it 
is necessary that the thing should form an 
organic whole; and a column which is the 
outcome of the a-sthetic endeavour of many 
ages to express the beauty of support, is clearly 
out of place when it supports nothing. The 
concealment of construction and arrangement is 
a similar hut different question. An enormously 
heavy lantern, rising above what is apparently a 
dome of light construction, may, it is true, be 
defended upon the grounds that it is obvious 
that there must he some further support within. 
The eye would, however, probably be a*Bthetieally 
more satisfied if there were some indication of 
this support, as otherwise there is considerable 
though not absolutely certain danger of the artistic 
unity being marred. To treat the matter as a 
moral question is, of course, absurd, and simply 
shows entire ignorance of the nature of all Aesthetic 
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philosophy. One might as well argue that a 
loiLiait was false because it w f as not flesh and 
>loo(i but paint and canvas, llut there is no 
doubt that Renaissance architects were in the 
habit of sailing very near the wind, and there is 
frequently a distinct want of harmony in their 
woik. Some of the faults are directly traceable 
to Roman influence, and it is a pity that the 
gioatest of the Renaissance architects weic not 
better acquainted with Gieek work, not merely 
in detail, hut viewed as an artistic conception. 
As contrasted with Gothic work. Renaissance 
•work - as is also the case with both Greek and 
Roman work—is more concerned with the building 
as a whole than with the parts, it is this that 
makes the exact 1 (-petition of similar parts a 
possibility. Hut wiicn the Renaissance architect 
—as w r as not infrequently the case—allowed the 
quality of the detail to sutler, although he may 
iind pi ecedent in Roman work, he falls far behind 
that of Gi eece, whose detail w r as the most exquisite 
and subtle of any architecture in the world. 
Connected with the desiie to form a pleasing 
w hole, is the immense attention paid to proportion 
and also to symmetry, which was regarded as 
the best means of attaining this end. With 
regard to proportion, it is doubtful whether, 
w ith all their rules and formularies, the Renais¬ 
sance architects were on the whole more successful 
than those of the Gothic era in this respect. A 
certain level was maintained ; but if these laws 
were a check against falling below, they were 
also a check against rising above. For an interior 
vista the Renaissance architects never surpassed 
such an one as Amiens. The proportions of the 
bay designs of most of the great Gothic cathedrals 
are admirable. With reference to their exteriors 
more may he said ; hut as regards the proportion¬ 
ate disposition of its masses, it would be hard 
to find any Renaissance building to rival Durham : 
certainly not St. Peter's, Rome, whose facade and 
minor cupolas are entirely out of proportion with 
the rest. It is true it is a w-ork of many archi¬ 
tects, but so is Durham. St. Paul’s, London, is per¬ 
haps the one rival ; and St. Paul’s, taking all things 
into consideration, is the iinest of all Renaissance 
buildings. As for facades, the simple inevitable- 
ness of such an one as York Minster has deprived 
it of the piaise it deserves. A facade such as 
that at Certosa will not stand comparison for 
a moment, neither will that of the lnvalides at 
Paris nor the Pantheon, good as far as it goes, 
and ceitainly not Bernini’s facade to St. Peter’s. 
Again St. Paul’s is the only possible rival. 

A great deal of nonsense has been talked about 
Renaissance proportions. One of the most char¬ 
acteristic qualities of Renaissance work is its 
ticatment of scale. The parts themselves are 
few in number, but of great size. The result is 
to give the impression of the building as a whole 
being very much smaller than it actually is. 
St. Peter’s, Rome, is the largest church in the 
woi Id, hut in effect of size it is surpassed by many 
a Gothic cathedral not approaching it in area, ft 
is probable that the contiary result was expected, 
hut such is the fact. It is true that there is a 
ceitain calm and even dignity about the system, 
hut this should rather be set against the loss of 
mystery and suggestiveness. 

Renaissance architecture is largely the product 
of seholaiship, and a.s such it challenges criticism 
in a way that is not the case with less ‘studied’ 
styles. It is there! ore easy to toim an cl mucous 
notion of its table as a style in the architecture 
of the world, and to fail in giving it the place 
that it dcser\ es. 
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ARCHITECTURE (Egyptian). — We shall 
here deal only with the religious architeetuie; 
but as that ih by far the greater part of wliat 
exists, the discussion will involve most of the 
known facts. The divisions of tlie subject are (1) 
Materials and conditions, (2) Plans, (3) Elevations, 
(4) Decoration, (5) Furniture, (6) Popular shrines. 

I. The materials. — The materials necessarily 
condition the style and decoration of all architec¬ 
ture. In Egypt the commonest materials used by 
the peasantry are maize stalks, mud, mud brick, 
palm sticks, and palm logs. The simplest huts are 
made by lashing maize stalks (stems of the riurrah , 
called bila) together by means of palm-fibre ; the 
fiat screens thus formed are set upright at right 
angles, and lashed together down the corners. If 
the weather is cold and the wind strong, they are 
plastered over with mud. In this form the tem¬ 
porary dwellings in the fields are set up for two 
or three months of the pasture season. Where a 
column is required, a bundle of maize stalks is 
bound together, from 4 to 10 in. in diameter, and 
plastered with mud, thus forming an extremely 
stiff and unbreakable mass. Two such columns 
are even used to support the sJutduf , or water-lift, 
which weighs two or three hundredweight, and is 
kept continually in swinging motion. In ancient 
times the papyrus stem w r as also commonly used, 
as well as the maize stalk. Mud brick was the 
principal building material in Egypt in nil ages; 
even in the rainy climates of Syna and Babylonia 
it was universal, and m the general drought of 
Egypt it is an excellent material. The mud 
requires to he mixed with so much sand that the 
grains shall be almost in contact, and then rain 
has but a slow ellect upon it. Another way of 
making it durable was to mix it with chopped 
straw-, or even grass roots, winch bind it together. 
The brick down to the VI th dynasty w’as generally 
mre mud; the sandy and gravelly bucks are of 
ater ago. Another form of brick is thin and wide 
like a tile, and ribbed on the face, in order to build 
it up by adhesion of mud on the faces, in forming 
niches. The palm-stick is used for fences, the tops 
being left with side leaves to form a harrier to 
men and animals. The logs of the palm tree are 
used for roofing-hemns but never for columns. 

The nature of these materials has led to the 
general feat in es of the architecture. The constant 
ust: of a poitico oi verandah in front of house, 
temple, or tomb, insults from the common use of 
bundles of maize stalk. The palm capital results 
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from strengthening the column with a coat of the 
harder palm branches, whose thin tops were left loose 
around the canital. The sloping walls of the pylon 
result from tilting the courses of bricks inward, so 
as to prevent them from being easily dislodged. In 
order to save the corners of reed huts or brickwork 
from being broken away, bundles of stalks were 
lashed on down the edge ; these were the origin of 
the torus molding marked by diagonal winding 
bands along the angles of the buildings. The fence, 
formed of palm-sticks with loose heads, lashed 
together near the top to a line of cross sticks, is 
the source of the cavetto molding with turns roll 
below it. The palm-log roof is copied in stone 
in tombs at Gizeh and Abydos. Thus the forms 
adopted for the stone architecture belong to the 
earlier materials, as in Greece. 

2 . The plans.— The {dans of the temples vary 
considerably in different ages. The eailier temples 
are scarcely known except from the plans of the 
Osiris temples at Abydos, and the views of primi¬ 
tive shrines. The hieroglyph for a shiine in early 
times retained the appearance of a plain squat e 
hut, with a fence in fiont of it, and two tall poles 
at the sides of the entrance. Another tonn is a 
hut with a domed top, and a low enclosed court 
before it, having two tall poleH at the entrance, 
and the standard of the deity placed in the middle 
of the court. The oldest plan of a temple at 
Abydos is a wall about 16 in. thick, enclosing a 
space at least 25 ft. wide and 42 ft. long ; the 
entrance is a passage between w’alls 4 ft. apart and 
35 ft. long, facing south. This is probably of the 
age before the first dynasty. Of the first dynasty 
is a much larger and more solid building, 42 ft. 
E.-W. and 21 ft. N.-S., with the entrance pro¬ 
bably on the north ; the wall is about 8 ft. thick. 
A great temenos wall was built round the site, and 
a block of store chambers placed at the side of the 
temple. The same form continued through the 
Ilnd and 11 Trd dynasties. Kiiufn of the IVth 
dynasty changed the whole worship, and made a 
great hearth of burnt-offering, where day models 
only were sacrificed. Tins hearth was about 12 ft. 
N.-S. by 8 ft. E.-W. ; it was in a chamber about 
15 ft. wide, probably entered from the north. 
Round this was subsequently added a stone w'all 
reaching about 6 ft. farther out. 

In the Vlth dynasty, under Peny 1., a great 
re-construction took place at Abydos. The new' 
temple had the principal door to the north, and a 
lesser one to the south. The building was of mud 
brick, with stone doorways ; it w as 49 ft. N.-S. 
and 23 ft. E.-W. in the middle hall, or with side 
chambers 58 ft. wide inside. The walls were 5 ft. 
thick. From the position of the doorways this seems 
to have been a processional temple, open front and 
hack, for the processions to enter, deposit the sacred 
baik, and pass out by the other door. The sur¬ 
roundings were also altered. The old temenos w-all 
had a stone gateway inserted, and outside of it, 
4o ft. in advance, was built the outer temenos wall, 
w ith another stone gatmvay. A colonnade led from 
the outer to the inner gate. To this temple Mentu- 
liotep added a colonnade on the eastern side. 

Another entire re-modclling took place in the 
Xlth dynasty under Sankh-ka-ra. A square of 
brickwork 47 ft. E.-W., 48 ft. N.-S., held the 
foundation of a stone temple, probably 44 ft. 
squaie. As this mainly overlies tlie Pepy temple, 
it was probably entered from the north, iike that. 
The temple of Sankh-ka-ra was, however, not 
grand enough for Senusert I., who pulled it all 
down, and laid foundations over the pavement of 
his predecessor. This temple seems to have faced 
the East, as the outside length of it w r as 133 ft. 
E.-W., while, only 75 ft. N.-S. The limits of it 
are show n by the corner deposits of the foundation. 


A great temenos was built around it, 192 ft. distant 
to the eastward, with a w r all 23 ft. thick. To this 
temple Sebekhotep 111. added a chapel and doorway 
on the south. 

The XVIIItli dynasty Baw r all this re-built still 
larger. The temenos w’as 264 ft. long, E.-W. ; in 
it lay the stone temple facing east, 215 ft. long, and 
129 ft. wide; the temenos w r all was nearly 30 ft. 
thick, with gateways of red granite. Lastly, in 
the XXVIth dynasty, there was an entirely new 
stone temple, facing east, 132 ft. square. Jt seems 
not improbable that this abo was of the processional 
type, open hack and front. We have detailed these 
successive temples as they are the only examples 
that have yet been observed and recorded, showing 
the growth and alterations throughout. Egyptian 
history on one site. Many secondary details, and 
the outlying store-rooms, are not noticed here, nor 
buildings of the XIXth and XXth dynasties which 
were in adjacent positions, hut are too much ruined 
to lie traced. The total result is that there w ere 
seven entirely ditlerent plans on one site, beside 
alterations to these. The direction of facing w r as 
successively S., N., N. ?, N., N. ?, E., E., E. 

Another early temple plan is that of Hiurakon- 
polis. This was entirely of brick, hut can baldly 
tie earlier than the Xllth dynasty. Its shinies 
consisted of five chambers in a row r , each S ft. 
wide and 20 ft. long. The w hole block was 92 ft. 
wide over all. The shrines were each a closed cell 
with one door, and not of the processiona type. 

Coming now to the temples which can still be 
examined in a more or less perfect state, the oldest 
is that of Medum, built by Seneferu of the Jllrd 
dynasty. This is merely an enclosed courtyard 
(nearly 20 ft. by 8) against the Bide of the pyramid, 
containing an altar between two tall stehe. The 
approach to it is through two chambers placed 
with their length across the whole breadth of the 
building. Next is the granite temple of Kliafra of 
the IVth dynasty, near the sphinx ; the entrance 
to it is still buried, so that its nature is unknown. 
The first hall is 12 ft. by 60 ft. wide ; the second 
hall is 22 ft. from hack to front, divided by a row 
of six pillars, and 81 ft. wide; and from this 
branches another hall 33 ft. wide, divided by two 
row's of five pillars, and 55 ft. long. The w hole is 
built of red granite. Neither of these was a temple 
in the usual sense, but a place for religious sen ices 
for the benefit of the deceased king. 

The oldest temple of which we have full plans is 
of Tahutmes III. at Medinet Habu. It iR solely a 
piocessional resting-place for a sacred hark, open 
at both ends, W’ith a colonnade round it for the 
procession to pass, and six store chambers behind. 
Of the same typo were the subsequent temples 
of Amenhotep III. at Elephantine, of Ramessu III. 
at Karnak, of Alexander at Luqsor, of Fliilip 
Arrhidieus at Karnak, and of the Ptolemaic age 
at Kom Umbo and Dakkeli. 

The other type of temple was not adapted for 
irocessions, nor, perhaps, for harks of gods, hut 
lad a small cell as the sanctuary, probably to 
contain a single large statue too heavy to he moved. 
Of this type there seem to he two of Amenhotep 
Ill., at Luqsor and at el-lvah ; but all the others 
are Ptolemaic, as at Dendereh, Reir el-Medineli, 
Edfu, 1’hike (Isis, Harendotes, Arhesnofor), and 
Kalabsheh. Probably also of this type were all 
the late temples with monolith shrines, which were 
mostly set up in the Delta (Saft el-Henneh, 
Nebeshah, Tmey el-Auidid, Sehennytos, Buhastis, 
Jlnqlieh) and less often in Upper Egypt, as at 
Abydos and Edfu. 

The third type of temple w r as funerary, for 
ceremonies of offering to the deceased king, and 
neither for processions with a hark, nor for holding 
a statue in a naos. Such are those of Deir cl-Eahn, 
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Sety I. at Qurneh, Ramessu n. f Merenptah, and 
Ramessu III. 

For noting the various divisions of a temple 
it is best to take one built in a single reign, 
such as that of Khonsu at Karnak built by 
Ramessu III. The massive pylon leads to the 
peristyle court, with a single or a double row of 
columns around three sides. This is the expansion 
of the portico of the dwelling-house, with a court- 
ard in front of it. Behind this is the closed 
ypostyle hall, which originated in the hall of the 
house which had sometimes a single column in it. 
At the back of this is the actual sanctuary, with 
store chambers at each side, and sometimes also 
behind it. The sanctuary was either a long cham¬ 
ber, with wide doors front and back, and a wide 
passage around it for processions to pass bearing 
the bark of the god; or else it was a closed naos 
containing the statue of the god. 

3 . The elevations.—The elevations show almost 
always a slight slope inwards of the face of the 
wall, which is vertical inside, and thus becomes 
thinner toward the top. This form was inherited 
from building in brick. The doorways are, how¬ 
ever, always vertical. The overhanging cornice 
with a roll below it was copied from the loose ends 
of the palm-sticks left free at the top, the roll 
being taken from the cross stick to which they 
were lashed. When elaborated, the cornice always 
has a palm leaf pattern on it. The columns are of 
various orders. The square pillar without any 
capital is seen in the temple of Khafra, and in the 
courts of the XVn 1th dynasty. Octagonal columns 
occur in the X1 til and XI1 th dynasties. The further 
truncation to sixteen sides belongs to the XI 1th and 
XVI11 tii dynasties. The palm column is apparently 
the bundle of maize stalks stiffened by a coat of 
palm-sticks round the outside, with the leafy ends 
o> the palm-sticks left hanging free around the top, 
forming a capital. It always had a square abacus 
to carry tlie weight free of the projecting leaves. 
The lotus column represents a similar bundle decor¬ 
at ed with lotus buns stuck into the hollows of the 
binding, and a sculptured capital imitating a half- 
opened lotus llower. The papyrus column is a 
bundle of papyrus stems, with a sculptured capital 
copied from the feathery head of the plant. The 
Iluthor capital is usually on a polygonal column, 
01 circular in late times, with a head of the god¬ 
dess on one, or two, or all four sides. In Roman 
times various complex types with foreign elements 
were introduced. 

The roof was either of wood, brick, or stone. 
The earlier little shrines were evidently roofed 
with the same stems which formed the sides. 
Brick roofing was certainly used largely for houses 
and tombs, and probably, therefore, for the smaller 
brick temples. Barrel roofs G ft. across were com¬ 
mon in the Vlth dynasty, and larger ones up to 
15 ft. wide in later times. For stone buildings, 
roofs of stone were naturally used, either of lime¬ 
stone or sandstone like the Avails. But so strong 
was the influence of brick arching that the roofs 
are often cut. out. in a curve beneath, while flat 
above, as at Abydos. The earlier stone roofs are 
very massive. The limestone slabs on the tombs 
of the lllrd dynasty reach the size of 20 x 8 x 34 ft., 
Aveighing 33 tons. The granite beams in the great 
pyramid are at least 21 ft. long, 4 to 5 ft. wide, 
ami about as deep. For greater security, the 
early roofs were often pointed, and on the canti¬ 
lever principle; the centre of gravity of the block 
was over the Avail, and it would not tend to fall 
even if the opposing block were absent. Such 
blocks sloped from 30° to 40°; and with their 
great depth, as much as 7 ft., their resistance as 
beams was enormous. In the pyramids there are 
generally three layers of such beams, one over the 


other. The roofing of temples was on a similar 
scale. Deep stone architraves rested on the 
columns, ana large slabs stretched across the 
passage and chambers ; those which roof the axial 
passage at Karnak are 28 ft. long. 

4. The decoration.—The decoration Avas the life 
of an Egyptian temple. At first the Avails are 
severely plain; at Medum there is not a single 
figure or hieroglyph, even on the funeral stela;. 
At the granite temple of Khafra nothing is seen 
but perfectly smooth granite and alabaster, with¬ 
out even a moldiug. But in the Vth dynasty 
the Ka temple of Ra-enuser is as richly sculptured 
as the tombs of that age. The temple walls of the 
XIIth dynasty were veiy finely sculptured, and 
sometimes richly coloured (see Koptos and Kahvn). 
In the XVIIlth dynasty the more complete temples 
enable us to follow the scheme of design. But it 
is in a quite perfect temple, such as that of 
Dendereh, that we can see the connexions of the 
scenes with the UBe of each part. On the outei 
screens between the columns is shown the king 
leaving his palace, followed by his ka, and pre¬ 
ceded by an incense offerer. Then Horus and 
Thoth purify him, and the goddesses of south and 
north bless him. Mentu and Atmu—of Thebes 
and Heliopolis — bring him before Hathor, the 
goddess of Dendereh. On entering the hypostyle 
hall the king is shown sacrificing to the gods of 
Dendereh; and along the lowest line of the wall 
are the scenes of the founding of the temple by 
the king, hoeing the foundation, and presenting 
the bricks for the building. In the next chamber 
the king proceeds to worship the gods. And on 
reaching the sanctuary itself, the king is shown 
ascending the steps to the shrine, removing the 
band from the door, breaking the seals on the 
doors, opening the door, gazing on the goddess, 
praying to her, censing the sacred barks, and 
worshipping before the barks. Finally, he presents 
the image of truth to the goddess. Thus the 
decoration all has its purpose as an outline of the 
ceremonies proper to each part of the temple ; it is 
a kind of ritual and rubrics in stone, like tne scenes 
and figures of the early tombs, so that eternally 
the king should be considered to be performing the 
divine service in his spiritual person. 

Apart from the ritual decoration, there were 
many details of customary ornament. The palm- 
leaf cornice we have already noticed. On tlie 
screens of stone between the columns, nnd on the 
tops of shrines, a cornice of unci was often placed. 
Such Avas originally proper to the judgment-liall, 
the deadly uncus serpent, being the emblem of the 
right of capital punishment. A favourite com¬ 
bination was the disc of the sun, the urmus in front, 
of it, a vulture’s wings at the sides, and ram’s horns 
above it. This represents Ra, in three aspects, as 
Creator—the ram’s horns belonging to Klmnniu, 
the creative rain god ; as Preserver—the vulture’s 
wings spread out being the emblem of maternal 
care; and as .Judge or Destroyer—the serpent 
lieing the sign of judicial right. Where the disc 
is shown over a king’s head, it is often seen Avith- 
out the serpent, and with the wings drooping to 
embrace the king, as he is protected but not 
judged by Ra. Similarly on tne roofs of tombs, 
especially the kings’ tombs, there is a painting of 
vultures, with outspread wings across the passage, 
along the whole distance, showing the protection 
given to the soul. 

A favourite structural decoration was a dado of 
papyrus plants along the lower part of walls. 
This seems to have been used in the 1st dynasty, 
to judge by the ribbed green tiles; it often 
appears in later times, and was usual in Ptolemaic 
and Roman temples. Similarly the ceilings are 
covered with a dark blue ground, spangled with 
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golden stars. The stars are always five-rayed ; and 
the representation of stars with rays suggests that 
the ancient Egyptians were short-sightefi like the 
modern, for stars appear only as points of light to 
long-sighted eyes. 

Of minor decoration there is a very ancient form 
in the figure of a door surrounded by panelling, 
which became the emblem of the tomb entrance, 
and is often shown painted below the sacred hawk. 
The ka name of the king is always written above 
such a doorway. The very elaborate coloured 
patterns of the panelling on examples in the Old 
and Middle Kingdoms should be noticed. The 
small square panels are probably an imitation of 
a woodwork screen built up of small pieces. Such 
construction was requisite in so dry a climate, 
where wood warped and shrank so much, and only 
small pieces could be trusted to keep their form. 
The mediaeval Arab woodwork met this difficulty in 
the same way. Another decorative use of wood was 
in the open-work carving of a pair of lotus leaves 
tied together, or a group of dad signs, which 
formed a fretwork over the ventilating holes in 
the screens. Similarly still' bracing of woodwork 
was inserted to steady the framing of chairs and 
tables by fretwork groups of hieroglyphs, as the 
girdle tie of Isis, the add, the aulch, and other 
signs. Such furniture work passed on into stone 
decoration of wall surfaces Vegetable decoration 
had a great part in Egyptian life. Every festivity, 
every sociality, was a field, for floral ornament with 
wreaths, garlands, and streamers of convolvulus; 
every water-jar had flowers over it and round it, 
and ever}’ group of offerings on an altar was heaped 
with flowers. Hence wreaths became a customary 
decoration on surface carvings and paintings. 
Also a favourite ceiling design was a vine trellis; 
and along the beams purple bunches of grapes 
bung down, made in glazed pottery. 

5 . The furniture.—The furniture of the temples 
is frequently represented. The central object of 
devotion was the sacred bark. This was a boat 
about 8 ft. in length (Kopt os, xix.), fastened down 
to a framework of poles by rope ties (Temple of 
Kings , vi.). This framework was put upon the 
shoulders of the priests for carrying it in pro¬ 
cession ; as many as twelve to twenty priests are 
represented, each probably carrying a burden of 
half a hundredweight. f lo set down this bark a 
high stand was needed. This was sometimes of 
wood, a sort of square box with decorated panels 
(Temple of Kmrfs, iii.-vi.), ora block of granite, like 
one in the Ihitish Museum with figures of six gods 
aiound it (see illustration in Art [Egyptian]). 
Upon the bark theie stood a canopy or catafalque 
of slender wooden pillars and a springy top of 
board; and from this was suspended the square 
shrine of the god, hung by ropes, and kept from 
swaying by guide ties at the bottom. The detail 
of the structuie is shown in a working drawing on 
papyrus. This shrine was elaborately carved and 
decorated, and was almost always half-swathed in 
a linen wrapper. Tore and aft of the shrine were 
statuettes of the king and of various gods, adoring 
the divinity. At each end of the bark was a 
figure-head, and a great engraved collar of metul 
hanging below it. Some shrines had a winged 
figure of Maat, the goddess of truth, at each end, 
embracing the shrine with her wings. Such seems 
to be the prototype of the winged cherubs on the 
Jewish ailc. Of other furniture there were the 
stundaids of the gods upon long poles, which were 
carried in procession, as well as the stands for 
holding the libation jars and other vases used in 
the ceremonies; the framed wooden stands for 
water-jars hung round with garlands; ami the 
tall trumpet-shaped stands of pottery or metal for 
holding jars. In the papyrus of Kamessu III. are 


named the tables of gold, silver, and bronze, the 
collars and ornaments for decorating the statues 
on the festivals, and a great balance plated with 
electrum. The buildings and chambers which now 
seem so bare and blank were radiant with plated 
tables and stands, glittering with precious vases of 
gold and silver, ana bright with garlands of flowers. 

6. The popular shrines.— These shrines were 
scattered all over the country by the waysides, 
doubtless like the modern Muhammadan wely . 
Such local worship is directly contrary to Islftm, 
and must, therefore, have persisted from earlier 
times, like so many other customs. There still 
exist models of these shrines of Roman ages, 
which were used for domestic worship in the house. 
They are shown as small chambers crowned with 
a pediment, supported by six columns—three on 
each side—which were connected by lattice screens; 
or as an arched roof carried on four columns, with 
a dwarf wall joining them; or as a small domed 
chamber with a doorway, exactly like a modern 
wely. The shrine in the house was a framed 
wooden cupboard surmounted by a pillared recess, 
covered with a comice of ureei; inside this recesB 
a lamp burned before the figure of the god. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

ARCHITECTURE (Greek).—The subject of 
Greek architecture is one that has been curiously 
neglected in this country, and the student finds 
himself beset by an insufficiency of data and an 
atmosphere of uncertainty immediately he enters 
uj»on the study. This accounts for the vagueness 
and incompleteness of what little has been v’ritten 
upon the question. It is therefore especially neces¬ 
sary in dealing with the subject of origins to be 
upon one’s guard against certain popular fallacies, 
particularly when those origins are lost in the 
obscurity of a remote antiquity. A mere resem¬ 
blance between two forms is absolutely no evidence 
that one is derived from the other, and nothing is 
more harmful to true knowledge than the shallow 
kind of art criticism that makes such an assumption 
without a very careful weighing of the evidence. 
Art is in its essence creative, and, in a great art, 
even when it does borrow’, the important element 
is always not what it takes, but what it gives of 
itself. At the same time, the higher the art- the 
moie subtle it is, and consequently by the inartistic 
observer the primitive bon owed element is absurdly 
over-emphasized. 

A familiar parallel is seen in the case of faoeH. The shallow 
observer is ulwayB noticing ‘ likenesses ’; the artist notes differ¬ 
ences. The stranger notices the ‘ likeness ’ among member* of a 
family; those who really know the faces note the diAeieneos. 
Twins at lirst sight are often almost indistinguishable ; luO r, as 
knowledge grows, we wonder that we ever noted any marked 
resemblance. (An excellent instuuce of this is seen on p ■ It 1 '.) 

The architecture of Greece, the most refined, the 
most hu title, and in some respects the most artistic, 
that t he w’orld has seen, is pre-eminently the natuial 
architectural expression ot the gifted race that pro¬ 
duced it. The Hellenic peoples were marked by 
extraordinary individuality and independence in a 
most unusual degree, and therefore, except where 
there is real evidence, it is not unreasonable to give 
them credit for invention, when the forms are such 
as might be developed from the simplest elements 
by any people of intelligence; and it is unneces¬ 
sary to seek for far-fetched resemblances to bolster 
up improbable theories. At the same time, of 
course, due weight must be given to the conditions 
of previous and contemporary art, whose influences 
doubtless made themselves felt. 

Of these influences three possible sources may 
be briefly noted—Egypt, Assyria, and the jEgean 
civilizations. In each case the most striking fact 
is the extreme difference in purpose, sentiment, 
treatment, and detail that distinguishes them from 
Greek architecture. 
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(1) The earlier periods of architecture in Egypt~ol pyramids 
imi tombs—hardly need be considered ; partly because they 
U'lonsr to a time that had lon^ ninoe ceased to exercise any 
influence in Egypt itself, partly because they are entirely foreign 
m intention to anything Duilt by the Greeks, who were never a 
race of tomb builders at all. Of the later Egyptian architecture, 
of the Theban period, it may be said that it was erected with 
more definitely religious intent than was that of Greece. The 
artists weie, to some extent at least, under the thumb of a 
pnestly caste, and although art itself is in essence free, the 
pm poses of the buildings naturally influence to a certain degree 
the channels in which It moves. The effects after which the 
Egyptian artist strove were mainly internal rather than ex¬ 
ternal. Throughout, the artistic motive is immensity and sug¬ 
gestion, as contrasted with the special grandeur of Greek art, 
which expresses itself in reserve, refinement, and grace. Like 
Um Greek style, it is traheated, hut as this is the first and 
most obvious method that occurs to every builder, it certainly 
does not necessarily constitute an ‘influence.’ The stone con¬ 
struction is also a little too obvious an expedient to lie inter¬ 
preted as a sign of influence, and there remains the frequent use 
of columnsas theonly resemblance. Hut these are of so essentially 
different a character, and their gradual development in Greece 
it, so easily explained, fhat there is no need to make reference 
to Egyptian practice at all 

(2) ' Auk// nan architecture offers even less resemblance. It 
woh of buck construction, a non-trabeated style, characterized 
lij tiie arch or the vault. It was primarily secular, and neither 
tombs nor temples placed any important part, but, as far aB 
remains attest, the architectural spirit expressed itself in palaces. 
The ornamental detail in some ways resembles that of Egypt, 
and it is here that Greek work seentB to have certain affinities, 
although probably not more than can he accounted for by a 
perfect.!) natural process of development or suggestion from 
pre-histbric work in Greek lands. 

It may, however, he noted tiiat the influence of minor orna¬ 
ment is always more wide-spread than that of major forms, from 
the fact of its occurring upon more portable objects. But it 
w a petit to principn to assume that the influence passed from 
Assy "iu to the digean any more than vice versa. The proba¬ 
bilities are rather that there was a certain amount of interaction 
between the early iTIgcan, Assyria, and Egypt. 

In tin* case of Persian architecture, which may at earliest be 
said to date from B.c. 668, although again entirely different in 
general intention from Greek architecture, there are certain 
minor features of detail which offer slight resemblances, par¬ 
ticularly in the columns. Hut as the styles arc contemporary— 
a fact invariably overlooked—it seems at least conceivable that 
we should assume a certain amount of interaction rather Lli 
definitely assert that the less original and less artistic race alone 
exerted influence. The great hall at Persepolis may he dated 
c 486 b.c. Therefore, to suppose that it can have had any 
influence upon Greek Ionic architecture is absurd. The temple 
of Ephesus, for instance, whoBe perfect Ionic capitals can be 
seen in t,he British Museum, dates from the time of Graosus, 
whose empire ended b.c. 640. The influence is almost oertainly 
that of Greece upon Persia, and not the other way. 

(3) In the third place, there are the great ^f'gean civilizations , 
of which little or nothing was known a generation ago, and of 
which our knowledge increases daily. Here on Greek soil most 
probably may be sought those influences which earlier writers 
have endeavoured to find in the afore-mentioned countries. 
Original as the .Egean work undoubtedly is, it is not to be 
understood that it was entirely untouched by the neighbouring 
art of Egypt. The most original art may adapt to its own 
purposes ingredients borrowed from its contemporaries, or even 
from the past, although this latter is a sign of a fully developed 
art—one, if it may so he phrased, that has become distinctly 
self-conscious. But the point to be noticed is that any Egyptian 
influence coming through such a channel to Greek art can, in 
any case, be only indirect 

ilere again, in the case of Aigean architecture, the entire 
spirit of the styles, which are those of palaces and tombs, and 
not the work of temple-building peoples at all, allows at most of 
a limited range of influence The wholly different art charactei 
of the two peoples, if we may group the digean peoples ob one 
and the Greeks as another, is, however, a far more fundamental 
line of cleavage. The earlier art is more luxurious and less re¬ 
strained. It is less structural in its character, depending more 
for its effect upon applied surface ornament. Further, the 
earlier art seems to have been less definitely intellectual, and 
expressed itself largely by an arbitrary symbolism, whereas the 
Greek, even when rudimentary, is marked by an attempt at a 
rational and self-explanatory embodiment of its content—a char¬ 
acteristic that grows more obvious us Greek art reaches its prime, 
There may, however, bo a real though limited amount ot 
influence in the ease of jEgean art, even though suoh influence 
be denied to Egypt and the East. A point of architectural 
significance ma.v be found in a method of building which in 
dines to the use of stone for the lower part of the work and ol 
lighter sun-dried brick or rubble above, faced either with stucco 
or a veneer of ornamental stone. This method is characteristic 
of certain Aegean work, and seems actually to have been usee 
by the Hellenes in early work, as, for instance, in the temple ol 
ilera at Olympia. This, therefore, does point to an early depend 
ence; but it is soon thrown off. The orthostatai, or facing-blocks, 
at the foot of the wall in later Greek work may point to thii 
origin (p. (>79, fig. 1). It has been suggested that the very plan 
of the Greek temple itself is derived from the megaron in a 
’hief’s house, as at Tiryns (p. 680, flg. 8). The plan of the 
Hera temple shows a very great advanoe upon this, which 


must have taken a considerable time to effect, implying several 
earlier stages. The temple has been dated as early as b.g. 1100, 
in which case it becomes doubtful whether it should be con¬ 
sidered as originally an early Greek temple, or a late JEgts&n 
building, adopted and gradually altered to the Doric style. 
The remains certainly show gradual and continual alterations, 
whatever may be the explanation of them. 

There are, however, questions of great import in this con¬ 
nexion. The Greek races as a whole, and the greatest of them 
all in particular, namely the Athenians, were in all probability 
a mixed race, descended partly from an ASgean stock (probably 
non-Aryan) and an Aryan-speaking people coming from the 
North. Therefore, although we cannot point to distinct borrow¬ 
ings aud definite features, directly inherited from the indigenous 
stock, which for convenience is here called 1 iEgean,’ neverthe¬ 
less it was the spirit of the Aegean peoples, combined with that 
>f the Northern incomer, that produced the true Hellenic archit¬ 
ecture. It may even be hazarded as a suggestion that the 
ultimate decadence of Greek work was due to the gradual re¬ 
assertion of the indigenous stock over that of the incomer, and 
that the glories of what we might term the crossed fruit ulti¬ 
mately succumbed to the characteristics of the original wild 
crab. In that case the decadence is not a simple decadence, 
such as we may trace in the history of the art of coinage in 
Northern Europe, from the Btater of Philip of Macedon to the 
BODVOU coins of Britain, but the re-assertion of an older, more 
ornate, and less restrained style. If, as seems most likely, we 
are to regard Byzantine Greek work as the true descendant of 
Greek art, this view receives a certain amount of additional con¬ 
firmation. [An account of vEgean architecture will be found 
elsewhere (see p. 677 ff.)]. 

Of Hellenic architecture it may be remarked 
that it was a stone - built traheated columnar 
style. It would be incorrect to say that its build¬ 
ings were predominantly religious, although re¬ 
ligious architecture played an important, perhaps 
the leading, part. It must always he remembered 
that a religious building is the most likely to 
survive, partly from the natural conservatism of 
religion and religious veneration, partly as be¬ 
longing to a corporate body in contrast to all 
private property. We should always, therefore, 
expect, even in the case of an age where the build¬ 
ing activity was evenly distributed, that remains 
of religious buildings would be the most numer¬ 
ous, of other public corporations next, and of 
domestic buildings last. The greater resources of 
a corporation, whether religious or otherwise, tend 
to a greater scale and possibility of survival ; and, 
comparing religious and other public buildings, 
there is always the greater need for alteration and 
change in the case of the latter. Even the change 
from one religion to another, as in the case of St. 
Sophia, the Pantheon, or the Parthenon, is of itself 
only a partially destructive tendency, and indeed 
to this we owe the preservation of many buildings 
that would otherwise have been destroyed. An 
interesting case in point is the small temple of the 
Ilissus, which survived changes of religion for 2000 
years; yet. directly the aegis of religion was with¬ 
drawn the temple disappeared. 

The same is true of Gothic architecture, and it 
is a mistake for the student to assume, as is fre¬ 
quently done, that the predominating character of 
an architecture is religious, or that it owes its 
features and style to religious influences, simply be¬ 
cause such remains are the most numerous. The 
greatness of scale in so many religious buildings 
doubtless had its results in influencing other build¬ 
ings, but this is only one factor among many. In 
the case of Athens itself the Stoa Uasileios, the 
Stoa Eleutherios, the Stoa Poikile, the Bouleuterion, 
and the Prytaneum (see footnote, p. 677) must have 
ranked with the greatest religious buildings, and 
the greatest conception of all that has come down 
to us, iudged from the purely architectural stand¬ 
point, is the Propvlaia, which can hardly ho classed 
as a religious building, actually having come into 
direct conflict with the religion of the day. 

Greek architecture is generally considered as 
divided into three ' orders *—the I)oric, the Ionic, 
and the Corinthian—which are variations in the 
arrangement or order of the essential constituents. 
These constituent parts, the stylobate, the column, 
and the entablature, are found in all three orders. 
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With regard to the temples, at any rate, it may 
he said that every building rested upon a plat¬ 
form or stylobate, generally of three steps. In 
this it may be distinguished from all other styles, 
where, although a base-mold or plinth may be 
found, nothing of this nature occurs. Upon this, 
as its name implies, stood the columns, and these 
in their turn supported the entablature or stone 
lintel which is the main characteristic; of the style. 
This lintel, or trabeated, construction was used, 
not because the Greeks were unacquainted with 
the arch: apparently they deliberately rejected 
it upon aesthetic grounds. They knew of the arch 
in the East, and quite early made use of it 
occasionally for purely structural purposes, as 
in the case of a water-drain at Athens, a barrel- 
vault at Sicyon, the passage to the stadion at 
Olympia, an arch in Aearnania, and in the lower 
storey of a stoa at Alimla. It is not altogether 
improbable that the Tholos at Athens was covered 
by a small dome. The arches of the Aegean period 
are not, as a rule, built w T ith radiating voussoirs, 
although an example occurs in Arcadia. The 
arch principle is really involved at Tiryns, per¬ 
haps unconsciously, but it is not- truly the cor¬ 
belled system. One may suggest that the reason 
is to be sought in the Greek type of mind, as it 
expresses itself both in religion and art, partly 
in its sense of reserve, the ftyav of the temple 

at Delphi, partly in its tendency to seek the 
highest in a completed and iinished perfection 
that does not lead out beyond itself. Hence if is 
more readily satisfied in the reef angular self- 
contained composition of Greek architecture than 
in a style involving the distribution of thrusts and 
the .'esthetic incompleteness of the line of the arch. 
This ticcamc one of the most expressive features 
of the essentially suggestive, rather than perfected 
or Iinished, mediscval style. 
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The further major divisions of the order may be 
tabulated as follows :— 

f C\ matium 
nice < Corona 

f Entablature j ^ Utad-mold 

l Architrave. 

i Abacus 
(Capital \ Ovolo 
| \ Neck 

Shaft (including apophyges) 
l r>,, RP jBase moldings 
lSa8e 1 (Plinth) 


Column 


I Stylobate or Crepis (the former is strictly applicable 
V. only to the top step). 


i. The Doric order has generally been considered 
the oldest; but there is no adequate reason for 
supposing so, although it is not unlikely. The 
pre-Persic remains from the Acropolis of Athens 
and the temples at Ephesus and Samos, Neandria 
and Naucratis, show Ionic work of very remote 
date. Indeed, one might even suppose that they 
are cognate developments from a common begin¬ 
ning, rather than that the one is derived from the 
other or is a later invention. The Doric; order is 
marked by somewhat massive proportions ; for 
instance, the columns of the temple at Corinth 
are 4'47 diameters, and those of the Parthenon, 
34 ft. high, are 6•025 diameters. The entablature 
is similarly heavy in proportion to the whole. 

The Doric column consists of a shaft and capi¬ 
tal only ; there is no base. It is conceivable that 
there was originally a plain square base, and that 
a series of these have coalesced to form the top 
step of the stylobate. The early columns at 
Corinth (c. 650 B.c.) are monoliths, but in other 
eases the columns are built up in drums, litted 
together with the most marvellous accuracy. The 
shafts are invariably fluted, with a sharp arris 
between the flutes (fig. 2). These flutes are gener¬ 
ally 20 in number, but other numbers are not so 
rare; as is commonly supposed. Thus :— 


8 Flutes, TroDzen. 


mainder at. the 

K „ 

Bolumnos. 


hack are flat. 

112 „ 

Assoh. 

24 Flutes, Temple of Poseidon 

10 „ 

Souniou. 


at Paistum. 

16 „ 

ASgina. 

25 

„ Isolated column m 

16 „ 

Shaft found at Olym- 


situ at Assoh. 


I*ift, probably 
Voung Gelatins’ 

28 

„ Fallen fragment at 
Fpliesus. 


Porch. 

32 

,, Two drums from 

10 „ 

A shaft, of the 


Samos. 


ilertnum. 

32 

,, Epidaurian’fi house 

18 „ 

Pronaos of Assoh 
Temple. 

Megaritui’s treasury 
at Olympia, hut 


at Olympia (every 
alternate corner 

20 „ 


has a head instead 
of a sharp arris). 


only’ 11 facets 
fluted: the re-1 

44 

Naxian’B treasun at Delphi. 




IONIC 


‘attic’ 

bASC. 



K1U. 2. 

The flutes are probably a perfectly nat ural de¬ 
velopment from the square pillar—a form not un¬ 
known in /Egean art—and, moreover, the auta in 
Greek "work is squaie in section to the* last. At 
first the corners would be cut, giving an octagon, 
as at Trcezen, then these would again he cut, 
giving sixteen sides. This would lx? done, doubt¬ 
less partly for utilitarian reasons, so as to admit 
more light and give easy ingress ami egress, But 
that the main reason w'as aesthetic is shown, in 
the first place, by the fact that the columns never 
became plain circles, and, in the second place, by 
the fluting or hollowing out of the sides of the 
polygon. These greatly accentuate the effect, and 
thereby give aesthetic emphasis to the verticality 
of the column, emphasizing the outline of the 
column, and making it tell, whether against a very 
dark or a very light background. The suggestion 
that it was derived from Egypt may he dismissed 
as fanciful, as the supposed prototypes at Beni 
Hassan belong to an age too remote to have had 
any influence. The primitive artist is not an 
eclectic archaeologist. In the second place, the Beni 
Hassan columns are not fluted, but flat - sided. 
The flute, on tiie whole, points to a stone rather 
than a wooden origin, as it seems pretty clearly 
to be derived from a square, and not from the 
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round posts of a primitive wooden style. Other 
Egyptian polygonal types are even less likely. 

The capital is composed of three parts. The aba¬ 
cus is a square flat block that takes the bearing of 
the architrave. Below this is the echinos or capital 
itself—a bold molded member eminently suggestive 
of powerful support. Below this are three lillets 
to emphasize the neck. This gently curves into 
the shaft by means of the apopliyges, and at the top 
of the shaft, immediately below the apopliyges, are 
three sinkings which prepare the eye, as it ascends, 
for the change, from the vertical lines of the shaft 
to the horizontal lines of the capital. 

The entablature is divided into three portions— 
the architrave or lintel proper, the frieze and the 



cornice. The architrave is quite plain—a single 
solid block. In very large examples it may be 
necessary to use more than one block, hut they 
are placed on their edges so as to present a single 
face to the front. The frieze is divided into spaces 
by upright blocks of stone (triglyphs) which support 
the real weight—a fact aesthetically emphasized 
by the upright channelling that, gives them their 
name. These three glyphs, or channels, are ar¬ 
ranged with two complete in the middle and one 
halt on either side. The early form of the glyph 
seems to have been nearly round-headed (fig. 3). 

The spaces between are filled with slabs which 
do not support anything. These are termed met¬ 
opes. The metope (t.c. the thing behind, or aftei, 
or at the hack of the ope ; cf. iL(Ta.<pptvov) is the 
slab that goes behind the ope, bolt! or opening, in 
the frieze (tig. 3). This does perhaps imply that 
the interval was originally open. In a cella wall 
this would give light to the building (<5 tt?) in later 
writers means a window). In a peristyle it would 
become useless; and the introduction of the peri¬ 
style may have done away with the custom. 

It does not throw much light on the beam-end 
theory, as the opening would be there in any case ; 
but. the method of fitting invariably used—which 
is to put the slab at the back of the hole—and the 
name—which does not mean ‘between the tri- 
glyplis ’ but ‘ behind the opening ’—if they point any 
way at all, suggest that the metope was always 
fitted as we find it, at the back of or behind the 
opening (fig. 3), which would not he possible if there 
were beam-ends. In rich examples the metopes are 
sculptured, particularly at the end of the building. 

The cornice moldings need not be enumerated, 
hut it might he observed that the uppermost 
member, tbe cymatium, is generally very similar 


to the ovolo molding of the echinos of the capital. 
This molding iH carried up over the pediment at the 
ends of the building, and the corona or flat member 
beneath it is repeated, occurring once over the 
triglyph frieze, and once, with slight modifications, 
under the cymatium of the pediment. 

The Doric order is the most severe and refined 
of the Greek orders, and this characteristic enables 
it the better to act as the frame of the glorious 
sculpture with which it was adorned. The tym¬ 
panum, or triangular space in the pediment or 
gable, was generally filled with free sculpture, and 
some or all of the metopes were occupied by sculp¬ 
ture in very high relief. In rich examples, as, for 
instance, in the Parthenon, it would seem to have 
been permissible to introduce sculpture elsewhere. 

In that example the famous Panatlicnaic frieze 
runs round the upper part of the eella, within the 
outer range of columns. 

It is generally said that sculpture is a speciality 
of the Doric order, and is not found in Ionic, hut 
for absolutely no reason. The Erechtlieum, the 
temple of Atfiene Nike Apteros, the temple of the 
llissus, the great temples of Artemis at Ephesus, 
the temple of Aphrodite at. Aphrodisias, the Mau¬ 
soleum, and the Ionic order in the interior of 
Phigalia, were all richly decorated with sculpture. 

2. The Ionic order is marked by several important 
characteristics. In the first place, it is a lighter 
style ; its columns an* of more slender proportions 
and more widely spaced. At the same, time it 
should he noted that, in propoiiion to £hc weight 
that they carry in the Jightci entablature, they 
are. no lighter than the Doric. It is less severe, 
and in any hands hut those of the Greeks might 
have 1 income over-ornat e. The columns have, bases 
which show very considerable variety in their 
moldings. The so-called Attic base is not a wide¬ 
spread form, occurring only in a single instance in 
t lie north porch of the Erechtlieum and not elsew here 
even in that building (fig. 2). The Corinthian 
example of the monument of Lysierates is, how¬ 
ever, hut slightly different. The influence of this 
base upon the architecture of the world was extra¬ 
ordinary, hut not more than its extreme simplicity 
and great beauty justify (p. 713, fig. 47, and con¬ 
text.). The original form of Ionic base seems to have 
been a torus molding above a sort of plinth with 
several astragals. The scotia below the torus was 
first, introduced, and then the second torus below. 

The flutings are generally 24 in number, and 
much deeper than the Doric. They arc separated 
by a fillet in place of the sharp arris, which gives 
a very dillerent effect to the column (fig. 2). 1 n eai ly 
examples the flutings w ere more numerous--40 at 
Naucratis, 40 at Ephesus, 44 on a votive column 
at Delphi. The sharp arris is also found in these 
early instances. The capital is lightei and the 
most distinctive feature of the order. It may he 
described as resembling a scroll upon two rollers, 
which form the well-known Ionic volutes. There 
is a very small circular abacus which has orna¬ 
mental carving. The head of the capital, the 
echinos, immediately Iielow and between the 
volutes, is also carved, and sometimes, as in the 
Erechtlieum, the neck also is richly decorated. 

There seem to have been two early forms of the 
Tonic capital, that which may perhaps he termed 
./Kolic and the Ionic form proper (Neandria and 
Tlera um, fig. 4). It may also he noted that, the egg 
and dart of the small echinos of the Ionic capital 
tend to diminish and become pushed up into the 
volute part of the capital. It is quite possible that 
thiH part is really the descendant or free overhanging 
leaves in an earlier form (fig. 4, Delphi). The archi¬ 
trave is not simple hut divided into three facias, each 
slightly projecting over the one below (fig. 1). The 
fr'eze is a continuous band unbroken by triglyphs 
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and frequently sculptured. The cornice is more 
elaborate than the Doric, and the lowermost mem- 



no. 4. 


her, as found in Asiatic examples, and afterwards 
borrowed in the Corinthian order, is very distinct¬ 
ive. This is the dentil band, which may be described 
as a series of small blocks set below the cornice, 
giving the appearance of a square serration. The 
uppermost member of the cornice is almost invari¬ 
ably the molding known as the oyma recta (fig. 9). 
On the whole it may be said that the Ionic style 
is less robust than the Doric, and depends more 
upon architectural ornament. 



3 . The Corinthian order is practically only the 
Ionic with a different capital. We are told by 
Vitruvius 1 liatCallimachns saw an acantlins plant at 
Hassm near J’liigalia, which had twined itself about 
a basket of sepulchral offerings, and that this sug¬ 
gested 1 he idea of the (’orinthian capital. A single 
capital ot this type occurred at the S. end of the 
main chamber ot' the temple of Apollo at J’higalia, 
all < he other capitals being of a peculiar Ionic type. 
This temple was built as a thank-olfering for im¬ 
munity during a great plague in either n.c. 430 
or 4*20. H, might even be hazarded as a sugges¬ 
tion that Callimachus was associated with the 
architect Ictinus in this case, just, as I’hidias was 
in the case of the Parthenon. The ultra-restless¬ 
ness of the design of the frieze, and an almost, 
over-elaborate treatment of the drapery, carried 
out though it rimy have been by Peloponnesian ' 


workmen, would point to the intluence of an 
extreme Attic tendency, such as we would associate 
with Callimachus rather than with Phidias aud his 
school. That Ictinus, the most famous Athenian 
architect, built the temple, and I’hidias himself 
made the temple image, suggests some famous 
Athenian designing the sculptural decorations. 

It is 1 airly clear that the Corinthian capital was 
an individual invention, as it suddenly appears 
complete, hate in the history of Greek architecture. 
What more likely then than that in this single 
central capital, among a set of another kind, Ave 
ha\e the original itself? This is strengthened 
by the fact that at Phigalia we also get the lirst 
departure from the true Ionic capital, showing 
obvious experimental tendencies in new directions 
on the part of the architect. Callimachus himself 
avhs famous as a worker in metal, and there is 
something suggestive of metal in the design, Avith 
its free overhanging leaves. That the inventor 
may have been familiar with the upAvard springing 
tendency of Egyptian capitals is conceivable, but 
to suggest an Egyptian origin is merely to go out 
of one’s way to find things utterly unlike. The 
capitals of die Horologium, or so-called ‘ Temple of 
the Winds’ (fig. 5), haA*c the lotus leaf, but no have 
those at l’ersepolis. Vitruvius may a cry possibly be 
wrong, but to reject his evidence on the ground of 
his general unreliability is not of much assistance. 

The capital is found in a considerable variety of 
forms, almost always including some small tendrils 
or spirals, totally unlike the Ionic volute, which is 
more of the nature of a thick scroll, or roll of cloth. 
Greek examples are not very common. Besides 
Pliigalia, Pausanias informs us that it Avas used by 
Scopas in the interior of Tegen. The Choragie 
monument of Eysicrat.es is Corinthian, and the 
Horologium lias Corinthian columns with acanthus 
leaves of Human type. The temple ol Olympic 
Zeus and the Corinthian Stoa, all in Athens, 
are other instances. A beautiful and someAvhat 
peculiar example exists from the lesser Propyliea 
at Eleusis. The temple of Apollo Didynueus at 
Miletus shows line examples, and there is an 
archaic Corinthian capital of uncertain date also 
found at Branchidse near Miletus. Hut the loA*e- 
liest. of all Coiinthian capitals are those of the 
Tholos at Kpidaurus, obviously fairly early in date, 
and, Avith all their richness, marked by the chaste- 
ness and refinement of Greek Avork. The Corinthian 
order became the favourite of the Homans, and 
these subtle restrained delicacies Avero lost. It 
may lie noted that in Greek work the acanthus 
leaf is Avorked Avith a crisp sharp edge, which be¬ 
comes blunt and rounded 111 Homan hands (fig. (5). 

This slight survey of t lie general characteristics of 
the orders prepares the Avay for the consideration 
of the commonly accepted theory of the wooden 
origin of Greek architecture. It is generally said 
(hat the Doiic order is of unmistakably Avooden 
origin, although it may be more doubtful in the 
case of lonie. The grounds for suggesting this are 
the triglyplis, which are supposed to represent the 
beam ends, and the upwaru slope of the mutulcs, 
Avhieli represent the ends of the rafters. Tbpse 
features do not occur in the Ionic order. 

I 11 the first, place, the general similarity in the 
main essentials of the two orders is far too marked 
for the principal source of origin and inspiration 
not to be the same. At the same time there are 
probably different contributory influences. 

The stylobate can hardly be claimed as anything 
but a stone feature, even though the upper part. 
Avere timber. In Doric architecture, as contrasted 
Avith Tonic, the columns have no base, and the 
base is one of the supposed signs of a wooden 
origin, either representing a metal shoe to prevent 
splitting- a feature hardly consonant Avith a prirni- 
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tive style—or a Hat stone laid on the ground to 
distribute the weight. However, it might be re¬ 
ntal Iced that the distribution ot weight is aesthetic¬ 
ally demanded in any ease by the slender Ionie 
column. The massive Doric column requires no 
base, ami it it ever had one, it was early seen to be 
unnecessary. Its proportions are obviously those 
oi stone, as are the narrow intercolumniations. 
The more slender Ionic with its considerably longer 
lintel lias a closer resemblance to wooden pro¬ 
portions. It should further he noticed that the 
oldest Doric columns are the most massive, and 
most obviously the outcome of their stone material. 
The tendency of development from a wooden origin 
would naturally he in the reverse direction. Puu- 
sanias says that one of the columns of the Heneuin 
at Olympia was of oak. It lias been suggested 
that this was the last of the original wooden set, 
Mliicli were gradually replaced. There are, how¬ 
ever, difliculLies with legard to the entablature, 
which would not fit equally well upon a set of 
stone Doric columns of more or less normal pro¬ 
pel tions and upon wooden ones. Nevertheless it 
i-, conceivable, and the intercolumniations are cer¬ 
tainly wider than usual. 

Tin heavy Doric abacus projecting on all four 
sides is also obviously of stone.; a wooden one 
would split off. To some extent the same might 
be sn i< 1 of the echinoH, but its whole shape is essen¬ 
tially non-wooden. 

In the Ionic capital, howovoi, wclind proportions 
that arii not square and that Mould be eminently 
adapted to wood. The grain of the wood would 
run parallel with the line of the architrave. The 
spreading support is obtained, and at the same 
time the capital does not overhang at the front or 
tin' back, so there would lie no danger of splitting 
ofl. Again, the spirals are a natural primitive in¬ 
cised ornament, equally applicable to stone and 
Mood, although their final form is more suited to 
stone. Marly incised and painted capitals have 
been found on t lie Acropolis of Athens. The Doric 
echinus, however, though subtle in itscurvature, is a 
natural primitive stone form, claiming kinship with 
such a form as the rude primitive cushion capital of 
the Normans (fig. 37, p. 71b). 

It is just possible that the different fluting points 
the same way. A polygon M'lien fluted can give 
only a sharp arris. It is a natural and simple 
expedient, in borrowing the idea of fluting from 
the stone Doric form and applying it to the circular 
lorm, to Ica\c tin* plain hllef which we find in 
Ionic woi k. The surfaces of the fillets are on the 
circumference of a eiule and are not flat. The 
circular form is the natural shape of < he tree-trunk ; 
the polygonal form is the natural development 
jrom the square block of quarried stone. 

Hut it is in the Doric entablature that the 
wooden oiigin is supposed to he most, conspicuous. 
The general proportions, whieh may be contrasted 
with the light entablature of the Tonic, are cer¬ 
tainly true stone proportions as mo find them. 
The massive architrave in a single block certainly 
does not suggest anything but tin* stone block 
m hich it is, Mhatever may be said for the three 
facias of Ionic M'ork. 

The triglyph frieze is generally said to represent 
the ends of the beams, and it is suggested tlint the 
gutta* represent the heads of the pins. What the 
regula* arc, from whieh the gutta* depend, is grace¬ 
fully omitted from the theory. Now, in the first 
place, the actual position of the gutta* suggesting 
a vertical pin is quite impossible as at S (fig. 6); 
but even if we try a diagonal position such as at y 
(tig 6 ), the pin would be absolutely useless, as it 
would draw, and this is really equally impossible. 
A pin might, be placed at a or a huge pin directly 
underneath at fi, hut in neither place are the gutta* 


found. A true artist may have had the gutta* sug¬ 
gested to his mind by pin-heads, and then created 
a genuine stone feature, hut that lias nothing to 



do with a wooden origin for architecture, any 
more than the acanthus leaf implies a haystack as 
an architectural piototype. The raindrops may 
equally well have suggested the idea and have spon¬ 
taneously suggested rain-drops to children, who did 
not know the meaning of the word gutta. 

Hut the most serious objection to the pin theory 
is that gutta) are not found in early Avork. They 
do not occur in the Houle.uterion at Olympia or 
the Selinuntine treasury, or in the newer, hut still 
early, porch of the (leloans. They are not found 
at Assos or in the early Athenian fragments, or in 
the temple of Demeter at IVstum. 

With regard to the triglyphs, they are in the 
first place needlessly enormous for any ceiling 
ioists. They might he the right scale for tie 
beams, but tiiey are then placed at. impossibly close 
intervals. The dentils of the Ionic order would 
in many examples, although most of them late, 
approximate more nearly to a reasonable scant¬ 
ling. Hut the most pertinent question to ask is 
how one could have beam ends all round the build¬ 
ing at the same level—which is a hopeless im¬ 
possibility. Noav, in the case of the Lycian tombs 
at Xanthos (tig. 7), where mo have actual copies of 
timber work in stone, we see, of course, an here ends 
and sides of the building arc visible, that the ends ol 
the beams sIioav only at the sides of the building. 
We also get a feature resembling purlin ends under 
the gable roof. It should be noticed that Avhere we 
find timber construction reproduced in stone, as at 



Xanthos, Honi IIassa.ii (Egypt), or Naksh-i-Itustam 
(Persia), it is in no case a building, hut simply 
a representation carved out. of the solid, and is 
entirely non-structural. It is, in short, merely a 
pictorial representation. Every material demands 
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its own methods of construction, anil this is perhaps 
particularly necessary in days of early development. 
Further, ll they were beam ends, they would not 
occur at the corners, but a metope or a portion of 
the wall would finish the series. This again is, of 
course, the ease in the Lyeian tombs. 

The diiliculty of the metopes has already been 
noted. Hut. what are the vertical channels them¬ 
selves ? They seem to serve t lie same purpose as 
the vertical Mutes of the column. But to emphasize 
the verticality of a horizontal lieam is somewhat of 
a solecism. The suggestion has been made that 
they are timber markings—which is not merely un¬ 
true hut foolish, for they could not resemble timber 
markings, which radiate fiom a centre. 

The very eaily treasuiy of the Geloans at 
Olympia is so early that, it is not even Doric in 
character, but it is undoubtedly stone ; and if its 
influence may be considered at all, it points in this 
direction. Although probably of the 7th or 6th 
cent-, it may be set against the supposed original 
wooden Heneum. In several features, particulaily 
its stylobate, its columns,* and its characteristic 
waters]Mints, it, anticipates Greek work of a later 
date. It, i mg lit further be noted that the dentil 
band in Ionic wink, which may possibly represent 
beam ends, is above the frieze, whereas the lieams 
of the coffered ceilings in Doric work are above the 
frieze, making triglyphs as beam ends impossible. 

The construction of the triglyph frieze, with re¬ 
bated uprights and slabs behind, is found in thedado 
oi frieze discovered at Knossos (lig. 15, p. 682). 
There it was obviously a stone construction from 
the oulset, and was applied to the face of the wall. 
'Plus isi|uit.e a conceivable origin for the triglyphs. 

Iu early examples Hie triglyph and metope are 
frequently worked in one piece, as in several of the 
treasuries ut Olympia. This is also found in many 
of the stones of Libon’s temple of Zens (also at 
Olympia), and was the ease on the sides of the 
Athenian Ilekatompedon. This of itself is enough 
to constitute a fatal objection to t-lie whole theory. 

The slope of the under side of the mutules would 
not coincide with the slope of rafters, and (like that 
of the under slope of the cornice itself) is suflieiently 
explained as a slope to throw off the rain and pre- 
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ture of all styles. It occurs even in string courses 
of Gothic moldings. The mutules above and the 
regulce below the triglyphs are a delightful way 
of softening the effect of these members and also of 
providing for the eye an icsthetic support or intro¬ 
duction to the frieze and cornice respectively. They 
correspond to the corbel tables of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture, which are more iestlietic than structural. 

11, should be noticed that. Greek doors are narrower 
at the top than at the bottom (fig. 8). This is obvi¬ 
ously to reduce the interspace for the stone lintel, 
anil would be quite pointless in a wooden construc¬ 
tion. liven as it is the lintels have often cracked. 
The exquisitely beautiful doorway of the Ereeh- 
t-lieum lmd to be repaired in classical times. 

Perhaps then it may be said that we have in 
Greek arc hi lecture the work of a stone-building 
people, modified in the East by a wooden type of 
work resulting in the ionic style, and perhaps 
slightly affected in Greece itself by a mixed style 
of stone and wood. To some extent the two 
materials have always been used together : doors, 
ceilings, and roofs tend to be of wood in a stone 
building, and door-sills and hearths of stone in a 
wooden one. In any ease it is the remarkable 
adaptability of every detail to the stone material 
in the perfected style, and the inevitahleness of 
Greek architecture, that give it its clmrni. 

Greek architectural ornament consisted in the 
first, place of sculpture, either free, as in the ease 
of the pedimental sculptures in the tympana, and 
the akroterm (figures placed on the summit of the 
pediment, and on little platforms at the lower 
extremities and standing out against the sky), or 
in reliefs, as in the case of the metopes and friezes. 
Sculpture also occurs upon the lowest, drum of t he 
column, as in both the aieliaic. and later temples at 
Ephesus. Figures in t he round are used as sup¬ 
ports, as in the Telemones at Agrigentum or the 
Caryatids of the Krechtlieum or at Delphi. In the 
second place, there are the exquisite moldings, 
uhicli seem to be entiiely original, and in any ease 
the actual refinement in the forms used has no 
parallel in any other architecture in the world. 
The most important, are the ovolo, c.g. in Doric 
capitals; the cyma recta, r.tj. in the capital of the 
Doric an La; tlie cyma reversa, or ogee, used m 
string moldings; the torus, e.tj. in the Ionic base ; 
the seotia, a large hollow of double euratere, aAo 
found as a base molding; the fillet., a small pro¬ 
jecting square-edged mold ; and the astragal, a 
small projecting limml molding; this when sunk 
is termed a liead (fig. 9). 
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vent, its running under and down the face of the 
frieze. This device is common in stone arcliitec- 

* There iH Borne doubt, about the assignment to this building 
of a column found at, Olympia. 


! A remarkable quality of Greek ornament is the 
I adaptation of the surface decoration to the mold¬ 
ing which it enriches. The outline of the ornn- 
I ment tends to be the same as the section of the 
I molding ; thus the egg ornament is found on the 
I ovolo, the honeysuckle ornament on the cyma recta, 
• the water leaf on the cyma reversa, and the guil- 
I lochc on the torus (fig. 10). 

In the third place, the Greek architects made use 
of colour, as for instance on the ecliinoH molding 
of the Doric capital, and traces of it are not infre¬ 
quent in many places. It is possible that more 
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was used than would be pleasing to a modem eye, 
particularly in cases where marble stucco was 
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between that and the joints that were finished 
afterwards, which is always noticeable. The joints 
in the walls were probably made accurate by a 
similar process of pushing the blocks backwards 
and forwards, so as to grind the contiguous sur¬ 
faces absolutely true, with the result that the finest 
knife blade could not be inserted anywhere be¬ 
tween these mortarless joints. For this again the 
ankones would be useful. Every piece of carving, 
as for instance in the moldings of the Erechtheum, 
is executed with a minuteness of finish that one 
would naturally associate with ivory carving rather 
than with work in stone. 

It is, however, the subtle curvatures in Greek 
architecture that are its most remarkable refine- 


applied to some inferior quality of stone such as 
poros. But we are not to imagine that the Greeks 
were not keenly alive to the beauty of their 
exquisite Parian, Pentelic, and other marbles, and 
the major portions of the surface of the buildings 
remained without colour. A very small amount 
of colour judiciously applied certainly enhances the 
effect of the marble, which looks almost staringly 
white without it, when new; and the comparison 
between buildings with and without colour may 
profitably be made in modem Athens to-day. 

The workmanship of Greek architecture has 
never been approached, although some of their 
methods of construction are not above criticism, 


ment, and the whole problem connected with them 
offers in itself a wide field for study. The follow¬ 
ing points may, however, be noted here. In the 
first place, it may be broadly stated that there are 
no straight lines in a Greek building of the finest 
class—a rather startling discovery to those who 
are accustomed to think of a Greek building as 
composed of nothing else. 

Taking the principal lines of a building, the 
stylobate and the architrave, we find in each 
case a slight curve amounting to a rise of about 
34 in. in the case of the long sides of the Parthenon, 
228 ft. in length, and about 2 in. in the short 
sides, 101 ft. in breadth. These curves occur in 
the temple of Hepluestus and the Propyla»a, but 
apparently not in the colonies or at Bassa* or 


particularly in early work, as for instance in the 
blocks placed on edge on the face of the foot of 
the wall, forming a course much higher than the 
other courses (ortho&tatai) (fig. 1 in ARCHITECTURE 
[ACgean]). Very little bond is used in Greek work, 
but the size of the blocks makes these things a 
matter of small moment. Mortar was never used, 
yet so accurately are the stones fitted that in some 
instances they have actually grown together, and 
survived the accident of a fall without coming apart. 
Dowels are very frequently used, however, and 
their different shapes are useful for the determina¬ 
tion of dates. 

The methods employed can largely he gathered 
from internal evidence, particularly in the case of 
unfinished buildings. The building was apparently 
completed before the final dressing of tne stone, 
which was done from the top downwards as the 
scaffolding was removed. The fine dressings on the 
faces of the stones, worked only for a short distance 
from the joint, and the short nutings of an inch or 
two at the top and bottom of columns, otherwise 
plain, are instances that maybe cited of unfinished 
work, lK)th of which have been ignorantly copied 
in Roman and modern times as though complete. 
Even in the finest work there is always a difference 
between the top joint of the column, which shows 
distinctly, and the others; as the flutings on the 
top block, which included the capital, were worked 
before it was placed in position. The rest of the 
fluting waH worked when the joints had been made 
absolutely true by turning the blocks round and 
round after being placed in position. This seems to 
be the explanation both of their finer joints and of 
the wooden plugs and pins that have been found in 
the centre of the Parthenon drums (fig. 2, p. 679). 
The pin would be just strong enough to stand the 
turning of the drum but could not add any real 
strength to the building. The ankones, or project¬ 
ing pieces found on unfinished drums and on other 
blocks, must have l>een used for this turning pro¬ 
cess. Doubtless they would also have been con¬ 
venient for hoisting, but a quite unnecessary 
luxury, whereas the turning of a round drum would 
have been impossible without Home such thing. 
The uppermost block could not be turned for fear 
of chipping the finished edge, hence the difference 


Angina. The next most important curve is the 
entasis of the columns, which is a convex departure 
from the straight amounting in the Parthenon to 
§ of an inch at a point about jf of the height from 
the ground, the columns being 34 ft. in height. 
The entasis of the Erechtheum shafts is even more 
subtle, raS,* of the length of the shaft and ^\ T of 
the lower diameter, against and T D> in the 
Parthenon. It should be noticed that these curves 
are not segments of circles but parabolic, or in 
some caseH hyj>erbolie ; hut whether they were laid 
out mathematically or by eye seems to he un¬ 
certain. We may assume that the eye which 
would be sufficiently accurate to appreciate such a 
subtle distinction of curvature would probably lie 
equal to the task of drawing the curve with a 
sufficient degree of precision. In the case of the 



FIG. 11.—BITHTLK CURVES, KTC., OF PARTITKNON EXAGGERATED. 

eeliinos of the Parthenon, what appears at first 
glance to he a straight line rounded off at the end 
ih found to he a subtle curve throughout, but the 
application of a ‘ straight-edge ’ to it reveals how 
minute this curvature is. 

In addition to these refinements of curvature, 
others may be noticed. The columns that appear 
to the modern eye to be vertical really incline 
inwards towards the centre, so that the lines of the 
side columns in the Parthenon would meet at a 
point a mile and a quarter above the earth (fig. 11). 
The inclination of front to back is similar, and of 
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course all the intermediate eolui ncline prop* 
tionately. It is also preserved in the faces of the 
entablature and the pediment and the steps of the 
stylobate, Hut here a counter subtlety is intro¬ 
duced, and the faces of the higher moldings are 
slightly inclined the reverse way, so as to counteract 
undue foreshortening, occasioned by the other pro¬ 
cess and by their actual height al*ove the ground. 

It might also he observed that the angle columns 
ale an inch or so widei Ilian the others. The 
inteicolumniations aie slightly smaller, so as to 
bring the angle column under the triglyph. There 
is an exception in the temple of Demeter at 
Piestum, where the last metope is made larger 
so as to attain the same result. 

The extraordinary skill and refinement required 
may perhaps best be realized, as Professor E. 
Gardner suggests, by considenug the case of the 
bottom cornel drum. Ileie then >vhat do we find ? 
In the first place, the base of the dmm has to he 
cut so as to allow foi the curve of m. in 228 it. 
Hut the mason has also to consider the curve, 
running at right angles to this, <»1 2 in. in lul ft. 
This would he sufficiently puz/.lmg if the axis of 
Lhe column were vertical ; hut it is not. It- has to 
he so inclined that it shall meet the axis of the 
corresponding column at the other end of the front, 
at a point 1& miles above the earth, and a similar 
inclination has to he made in the other direction 
along the side. Added to this, the edge of the step 
from which he woiks is not vertical; and, further, 
lie has to allow for the beginning of the entasis a 
cune of if in. in 34 ft. Those who are famih.ar 
with the extreme dillieulty of cutting a voussoir 
fur an arch in a curved wall—a comparatively 
aim] de process—will appreciate the work of the 
Greek mason. Eor not only did he conform to 
these requirements, but he executed it all with a 
nicety that would not admit of a sheet of paper 
being put into the joint. The voussoirs of the 
arches in such a building as the circular nave of 
the Temple Church, London, are well cut, but it is 
mere child’s play in comparison. 

It may well be asked for what purpose all these 
things were done, and in any ease the answer seems 
to throw light upon the character of the Greek mind, 
confirming w hat might have been otherwise deduced. 

It has generally been said that these are optical 
corrections, that the entasis of the column counter¬ 
acts the tendency of two straight lines to appear 
hollow in the middle, that a straight architrave 
would appear to sag and a straight stylobate would 
appear to curve up at the ends, that the slojie in¬ 
wards ih to correct a tendency of the columns to 
appear out of the vertical and overhang at the top. 

It may be so. 

Hut there are certain objections to the optical 
illusion theory. 

la thr first place, what does this theory mean ? It means that 
the result of all the curves is to give lines that are optically 
straight and opticully vertical as the case may be. If this is not 
the result, the optical illusion theory is ridiculous, as its only 
object- is to avoid the appearance of curves and deviations from 
the vertical, which on this theory are ex hypothesi ugly. Now, 
it is quite true that in very early buildings, e.g. Corinth, there 
is no entasis. But when it first appears what do we find ? An 
enormous swelling visible for miles, that no optical illusion could 
ever make look straight The curve can be there for no con¬ 
ceivable object but that it should be seen. But, further, the 
parabolic curve with its maximum deviation at { from Lhe base 
would not ho correct for the correction of an optical illusion, 
whatever the amount of the curvature. In the case of Lhe 
echmos there is no possible suggestion of such a theory, but we 
find a similar curve , and what is most important is that, in the 
early examples, it is coarse, just as in the case of the entasis, and 
ulLiniatelv becomes refined. These curves, then, were obviously 
delighted in for their own sake, and, os the eye became more 
trained, it naturally demanded that they should become more 
subtle. There remain, then, the curves of the entablature and 
the Htylobate. Now, if the side of the building be viewed from 
some little distance, the optical illusion caused by these lines 
would be the same as that caused by the lines of the column ; in 
other words, the architrave would drop in the middle and the 
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should be the reverse of what it is. To one standing upi 
st.ilubate or very near it and above it, this coricction might la 
valuable, but in that case the architrave would be wrong in its 
turn. It is very doubtful whether there iH any optical illusion 
al all in the case of straight-sided columns It there were con- 
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nave curves (or lines at an angle near them, aH in the pediment 
and architrave) this might be the case The line of the archi¬ 
trave is illegitimate instance because of the ti langular pediment, 
but the line of the stviobate is not, and would uppear t<> curve 
down at the ends even though there is no curve or angle below 
it (see diagram and test, with ruler). 

As to the inclination inwards of the columns, the upholders of 
this theory urge in the same bieath that it is a correction of an 
illusion of the column not looking vertical, and that it gives a 
beautiful pyramidal appearance. If it does one, it cannot do 
the other. 

That, optical illusions were also considered, 
seems, however, certainly to he the case ; the 
thickness of the angle columns and seveial other 
such subtleties appear to show it. Moreover, at 
Priene is an interesting diagram on the faces of the 
an tie of a temple, showing the correction of propor¬ 
tions as they appear to the eye in perspective. 

Although, tnen, the optical illusion may have 
some influence, it seems more rational to fall hack 
upon principles of aesthetic for the main reasons. 
It is clear in the case of the entasis and the echinos 
curve that it is pure delight in the curve. Doubt¬ 
less this is associated with what we might term a 
mechanico-msthetic reason. These curves are un¬ 
doubtedly suggestive of strength and of organic 
growth, and may be paralleled by the exceed¬ 
ingly subtle curves in a human arm. The shape, 
indeed, would actually be stronger, although of 
course there is no practical need for it-, as the 
margin of material to work done, allowed by the 
Greek, was very large, something like 3 to 2. In 
the case of the architrave and the stylobate there is 
the possibility of actual sagging in the centre upon 
soft ground, and therefore an appearance of greater 
strength is certainly given by tne upward curve in 
the centre. In the case of the architrave the 
optical illusion would exaggerate the suggestion 
oi weakness, and may have been taken into 
account. Earthquakes and weather, and the great 
powder explosion in the Parthenon, have made it 
more difficult to determine the original nature of 
the aichitrave curve than of the stylobate. 

But all these things are an interesting illustra¬ 
tion of one of the most elementary of art principles 
carried out with exceptional subtlety. A thing 
must not only he right, hut must look right. In 
this case, therefore, it must not, only he stiong, hut 
look strong. A plate-glass shop front, however 
excellently built, could never he aesthetically 
beautiful unless the eye were in some way satis¬ 
fied as to the support of the walls above. In the 
echinos we have not only this principle exemplified, 
hut also the still more fundamental principle of 
organic unity of design ; and the vertical lines of 
the columns and horizontal lines of the architrave 
become one whole by the intervention of the 
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echinos. Tt is curious that the eye does not de¬ 
mand a base to the Doric column for the same 
reason. Indeed, some people have felt the want. 
But the side lines are diverging at the base, 
whereas they are converging at the top; the foot 
of the column, moreover, is so large as in some 
measure to dispense with such a necessity ; it sits 
firmly without md, so to speak. At the same 
time, it is a bold experiment, and is a feature 
that occupies aesthetically a somewhat peculiar 
position among great works of art. 

It seems not unreasonable to suppose that the 
5th cent. Greek saw all these things and delighted 
in them, just as his ancestors had delighted in 
their ruder curves, their less subtly proportioned 
columns, and their exaggerated projection of 
capital, all exemplifying the same principles, but 
carried out with less refinement. The Jesuit must 
have given to his keenly sensitive eye an organic 
artistic unity that has never been surpassed. 

Whatever he the interpretation of these subtle¬ 
ties, one inference at least is certain, namely, the 
accuracy and refinement of the Greek eye, coupled 
with an {esthetic demand for a completeness and 
thoroughness in even the minutest particulars that 
go to make up perfection in a work of art. The 
immense importance that these must have had for 
the Greek, to make him expend such extreme care 
upon them, can be paralleled in modern times only 
outside the field of art, as in the making of a 
modern rifle barrel or an observatory telescope. 
Even optical illusions we are practically content to 
leave alone. But alongside this minuteness iH a 
breadth and majesty equally astonishing. The 
composition as a whole is simple in the extreme, 
and the dignity of its proportions is unsurpassable. 

In these things we find the key to the interpre¬ 
tation of Greek art, and there aie certain distinct 
advantages in approaching that art through its 
architecture. Much can here be demonstrated by 
rule and line which only the highly-trained eye 
can see in the sculpture. The whole artistic feel¬ 
ing, too, which inspired every detail of Greek archi¬ 
tecture and art, has its cori esponding parallels in 
the Greek conception of religion and in Greek 
intellectual investigations. Naturally it is neces¬ 
sary to beware of the error of the superficial in¬ 
quirer, who would make one the mere result of 
the other, rather than go deep enough to find their 
common basis. This does not mean that the one 
had no influence upon the others, hut that each, as 
it were, remained master in its own house with its 
own fundamental principles. In the case, how¬ 
ever, of the plan and general arrangement of the 
Greek temple tl*j ms the tic and religious factors 
are somewhat closely connected. The general de¬ 
sign of the building is naturally largely deter¬ 
mined by religious requirements. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that the Greek temple 
was not a place of worship : the act of worship 
took place in the open air, geneially in the 
temcnos, or enclosure surrounding the temple; 
and here the altar was placed. The image within 
the temple was not the object of worship ; the 
altar aiclutcctuially is therefore entiicly umelated 
to it. The temenos itself and the altar in it are 
supposed by some to represent the forecourt with 
its altar in the Myeemean house. Small subordi¬ 
nate altars there eem to have been within the 
building ; and doubtless there were always two 
tendencies at woik—that which is essentially 
Greek, and culminates in the highest flights of 
if reek philosophy and art, and the grosser and 
mote superstitious side which was shared with 
otlieis. It is not always easy to disentangle these 
elements, but the essential Greek characteristic, 
that which distinguishes them, rather than that 
which they sluue with all mankind, is, of course, 


the main question. Doubtless it is easier to discern 
it in the time of its full growth, but the tendency 
is there from the outset ; and it is this tendency 
that made the Greeks what they were, and that 
was their contribution to the world of humanity. 
Whatever may have been the origin of the temple 
image, which it would be out of place to discuss 
here, it may briefly be said that in the golden ago 
of Athens it was certainly not a fetish or an idol, 
in the sense of a spirit or spiritual quality em¬ 
bodied in a material object. Nor can it even be 
regarded as a Bymbol; it is rather the rational 
self-explanatory expression of a concept, viewed, it 
is true, from the aisthetic side, in w liicli we, may 
say Greek art preceded Greek philosophy. It was 
not an idol, for it was not regarded as possessing 
any power per se. It was not a symbol, for it 
rationally explained itself without interpietation. 
Least of all was it a portrait or likeness ; it repre¬ 
sented no traditional appearance, and pretended to 
no inspired vision on the part of the artist. But 
it did express the outward beauty of certain in¬ 
ward qualities mentally conceived, and these quali¬ 
ties weie the qualities of deity. It would perhaps 
seem a little strained to describe the temple image 
as the formulated creed of the Greek religion 
aesthetically expressed, yet it is hardly possible to 
look upon the later images of Phidias and Scopas 
in any other light. The natural superst ition and 
conservatism of humanity among the masses weie 
counteracting tendencies, bnt at the same time 
declining ones, and the essential Greek character¬ 
istic tends away from these. The intellectual ex¬ 
pression in art of a religious and ethical position 
is an instance of the complete balance of the 
aisthetie, intellectual, and moral nature, tersely 
embodied in their motto, yvudi acavrdv, and its 
concomitant (xrjStv Ayav, implying a complete know¬ 
ledge and development of all that makes man man, 
and yet excess in nothing. It is this that makes 
the Greeks unique among the peoples of the world. 

The temple may be considered as the casket con¬ 
taining the image, and it is on this account that it 
is the outside, rather than the inside, which on the 
whole receives the first consideration. At the 
same time it is aesthetically the embodiment of 
the same general principles as are contained in the 
image itself. Thu idealism of Greek religion in its 
highest aspect had not to wait for Plato for its 
exposition, in the case of those who could under¬ 
stand. It is already cesthetically complete atths 
time of Phidias, and beginning to advance to wliat 
peihaps may best be termed a transcendentalism, 
culminating, as far as extant work can be taken 
as evidence, in Scopas. Probably it was closely 
approached by Praxiteles, whom we are apt to 
misjudge from the weakness of the copies of his 
work, lead in conjunction with certain minor traits 
in the llermes. It would be luud to say whether 
Greek philosophy ever reached the paiaflel to this 
second position ; and even architeetiue shows only 
the beginnings of it in buildings such as the Pro- 
pyliea and the Ereehtheum ; although m sculpture 
it is already making its appearance in the woik on 
the Parthenon, particularly m the frieze. 

It is therefore natural that the plan of the 
temple should be simple and remarkable for its 
pei lection rather than its size—an appropriate 
casket for its treasure. This is all in marked 
contrast to the Egyptian temple, which is exten¬ 
sive. and of many courts and chambers. The 
decoration (J f the Egyptian temple is almost en¬ 
tirely within, and it is dark, vast, and mysterious. 
The Greek temple is comparatively small, and the 
open-air worship in the temenos surrounding the 
temple is characteristic of the Greek nature, frank, 
free, and outspoken, fearless in inquiry, and anxi¬ 
ous to bring the light to bear upon all things. The 
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priestly caste and the artificial mystery of the 
Egyptian were entirely alien to the Greek mind. 
There was no priestly caste, and hardly anything 
that could be called a priestly order; and we find 
this reflected in the popular character of their cere¬ 
monies and the open simplicity of their religious 
architecture. To say that the extraordinary pro¬ 
gress of thought in the 5th and 4th centuries, the 
most rapid and far-reaching that the world has 
seen, was either the result of these things or their 
cause, would perhaps be an error, but the inter¬ 
relation is unmistakable, and they are alike the 
product of the Greek mind. It should be said that 
one important religious building which survives, at 
least in plan, is to some extent an exception to the 

f eneral rule—the Telesterion (so-called temple of 
>emeter) at Eleusis (tig. 14). 



To the simple primitive rectangular cella a 
second rectangular chamber is apparently an early 
addition ; but throughout Greek history there is 
hardly a departure from the general rectangular 
plan, although circular religious buildings do 
occur, such as the Thymele at Epidaurus. 
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The simplest form is a three-walled building with 
an open end divided by two columns ‘distyle in 


antis’ (fig. 13). The trabs or architrave, resting 
upon a column, required a support at the other 
end that would satisfy the eye as well as merely 
subserve its utilitarian end. It was not sufficient, 
therefore, that it should rest upon the wall, but a 
special feature was built for its support, a flat 
column of rectangular section attached to the wall, 
called an anta. Hence, wherever we have an archi¬ 
trave passing from a column to a wall, there is in¬ 
variably an anta to receive it with its own capital 
and base. This capital and base mark the double 
character of the member, and are not the same as 
those of the column, but are in some respects more 
closely related to the flat wall (tig. 13). The anta 
with its clearly defined function degenerates into 
the Roman pilaster of later date. It has been 
suggested that the origin of the anta is an end¬ 
facing to a rubble wall. This does not explain 
the capital and base, or its frequent position not at 
the end of a wall. On the other hand, the anta is 
never found where it does not support an architrave. 

The ‘ distyle in antis 5 arrangement may be at one 
or both ends, as at Khamnus or EleusiH (figs. 13, 14). 
There is, however, no entrance to the temple at the 
back, the temple image being placed at that end of 
the temple with its back to the wall—an arrange¬ 
ment occasionally modified in the larger examples. 
The next development that may be noticed is a 
portico in front, ‘ prostyle *; or one in front and 
one l>eliind, which is by far the more common 
arrangement, ‘ amphiprostyle,’ as in the charming 
little temple of Athene I s ) ike Apteros at Athens 
and the one by the Ilissus, both destroyed in 
comparatively modern times, although the former 
has been re-built. In the largest examples a 
range of columns is carried right round the bnild- 
ing, ‘ peristyle ’; and sometimes there is a double 
row of columns, ‘ dipteral,’ as in the temple of 
Olympic Zeus in Athens. A single line of 
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columns at a considerable distance from the cen¬ 
tral building, or naos, is termed ‘ pseudo-dipteral,’ 
as at Selinus (fig. 15). A temple is also sometimes 
described according to the number of columns at 
the ends—hexastyle, octostyle, and so on. 

In the smaller temples tne roof was apparently 
of a single span, leaving the floor space perfectly 
free. But in larger temples we find columns inside. 
They may be down the centre, as in the Doric 
tern ole at Fsestum (fig. 15), or the Ionic temple at 
Locn. The temple of A polio at Therm uni in AStolia 
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shows the same arrangement. More commonly we 
find two ranges of columns, .forming three aisles, as 



in the temple of Poseidon at P.estum or the Par¬ 
thenon. These were apparently in two tiers, one 
above the other, as those remaining in situ attest 
(fig. 10). The roof, presumably, was of timber, and 
was covered with tiles, frequently of marble. 

The columns down the centre seem obviously to 
support the ridge piece of the roof ; but the arrange¬ 
ment must have t>een very unsatisfactory, blocking 
the central view of the building, and the temple 
image if placed in the middle Tine. The three- 
aisled arrangement would also lend support to the 
roof; but clearly that cannot have been the only 
function, for in the case of the two largest Doric 
temples known, that at Selinus and the temple of 
Olympic Zeus at Athens, a considerable part of 
the roof, which was the same breadth throughout, 
was apparently without these supports. 

In the temple of Zeus at Olympia the low er tier 
supported a gallery, which was approached by 
stairs at the east end. There seem also to have 
been stairs in other instances, as in the great Tonic 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, which may have 
served the same purpose (fig. 14). But they also 
occur where there were no interior columns, as in 
the great temple of Apollo Didynueus at Miletus, 
in which case t hey presumably only led to the space 
above the ceiling. That ceilings existed below 
the roof proper, we know from the record of the 
finding of a corpse between the ceiling and the 
roof at Olympia. Tli3 columns seem partly to 
have served a quasi -ritual purpose, for we find that 
a low screen often existed between them, as in the 
Parthenon or the Zeus-temple at Olympia. In the 
case of the Parthenon and the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus the columns are returned at the west 
end (fig. 14). Only the priests would he allowed 
within the screens, and possibly only favoured per¬ 
sons would be admitted to walk round the gallery 
or aisles, and so obtain varying views of the statue. 

It is also possible that the two-aisled arrangement may have 
had somethin*: to do with the lighting of the oella, which has 
always been a difficult problem. There are several possibilities. 

(1) It is suggested that all the light was admitted through the 
great temple doom, and when the great brilliancy of the light 
voi.. i.—47 


in Greece is considered, it does become Just conceivable. But 
let any one who holdM this theory seriously examine such plans 
as those of the great temple at Selinus, the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus, or the temple of Olympic Zeus at Athens. A dis¬ 
tance of 116 ft. through two doors and ti\ e sets of columns will 
bedim almost any light. After all, it is hard enough to see the 
part of the Parthenon frieze in «itu ; and tins is outside. The 
interior frieze at Phigalia would !>e absolutely invisible. 

(2) A second suggestion is that of artificial light, w hich doubt¬ 
less would produce a certain richness of effect with a statue 
made of bucIi materials as gold and ivorj Of course one cannot 
disprove such a theory, but it is a strange and unsatisfactory 
arrangement. 

(3) It is suggested that the light was largely gh en by what fil¬ 
tered through the marble tiles. Tins almost precludes'the possi- 
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bility of a ceiling, as, even if spaces were left m it, such a compara¬ 
tively dun light would by this additional screen he Rtill further 
reduced. In this connexion, however, it seems worth noticing 
that in Byzantine architecture, which may even represent a 
Greek tradition, thin slabs of marble, deeply caned, so an to 
become still more translucent, were actually used as windows. 

(4) Some sort of opening in the roof is suggested, which may 
be of two kinds. There might be one or more comparatively 
small openings in the tiles, or one single great, hypadhral open¬ 
ing. The former receives some support from tiles found by 
Professor Cockerell at Bass® (fig. 17), anrl the latter from sarco¬ 
phagi found in the form of little model temples (tig. 17). We 
are told that the temple at Miletus was open, and had shrubs 
growing inside — the temple image being in a small shrine 
within the temple. Strabo, however, mentions it as peculiar 
and not intentional, but due to the fact that it. was found to be 
too big to roof. Vitruvius says that the temple of Olympic Zeus 
at Athens was hypathral, but the temple was not completed 
until long after Vitruvius’ death, bo that thiH statement is value¬ 
less. We may therefore assume, first, that these temples were 
exceptional, and secondly, that they were merely unfinished 
buildings. A hypwthral opening W'ould certainly sadly mar 
the line of the roof, and w ould admit rain and moisture that 
would have been very destructive. However, it is generally 


forgotten that we have an actually existing instance in the 
Pantheon at Rome, and what was possible in the one place la 
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conceivable m the othei. There seems, in some cases at. least, 
to have been a para/irtasnia, or curtain, before the image, which 
may have been to protect it from the weather. It. lias to be 
admitted that this thoor\, although m some ways the leasL 
pleasing, lias a certain amount of real evidence m its support. 

(f») The fact that the covers of the coffers in the ceiling of the 
perish le of tin* Theseum are movable, and marked with letters, 
has been used as evidence that light, was obtained thus h\ re¬ 
flexion from the pavement below, and then presumably ri fleeted 
a second tune from the roof. The amount of light thus obtained 
would be exceedingly small, and to reduce it under any eir- 
cumstanoes by putting the covers on would seem to la* quite 
unneoessan The markings were probably simply for the 
convenience of the builders, just as a nicdiaivai or modern mason 
marks a stone cut, for a special position. 

((S) The presence of the internal columns, as pointed out 
above, suggests the most ingenious and beautiful theori of all, 
if not. the most, probable. It, is the theory «>f Kergusson, who 
suggested a kind of clerestory somewhat after the Egyptian 
manner. It is a tempting theory, hut there is nothing to 
support it, save the hare fact, that Fergusson anticipated so 
main of the so-called discoveries of other people, more par¬ 
ticularly upon (lotlne architecture, and has shown the keenest 
msighl of the writers that, have ever written upon the subject,. 

It may he noted that the system is possible without interior 
columns, although t-he windows can he made much larger 
when they are present The theory receives some measure of 
support from the fact that, the columns certainly were not, used 
solely to decrease the span, as shown above, nor were there 
generally galleries (lig IK). 

Unless new evidence he found the problem is likely to remain 
unsolved. 

In size the Greek temples corresponded to our 
parish churches rather than to our cathedrals, 
making up, however, for the lack of size in the 
extreme refinement of workmanship. Moreover, 
the mass of material was considerable, find the 
actual size of blocks enormous, many of them 
weighing .as much aw 20 or Jlo tons, 'i’he largest 
stone at Baal bee, very likely of Greek workman- 
ship, weighs approximately 1100 tons. The cella 
almost invariably faced the east in the case of 
temples of the gods, although there were slight 
variations, probably in order that, the image might- 
catch the first rays of the morning sun on the day 
sac,red to the god. This may even he trusted to 
give us the dates of their erection, calculated 
astronomically. In the case of heroes, the general 
rule seems to have been the reverse, and the temple 
to have faced west. In this matter of orientation 
the Greek usage may he contrasted with the 
Roman, which paid no attention to such things. 

Within the temple, the temple statue held the 
plaee of honour, facing the entrance, and from the 
5th cent. Ti.c., at any rate, this statue was of 
colossal dimensions. That of Zeus at Olympia, we 
are told, was so large that lie would have been un¬ 
able to stand upright had he risen from his throne. 

It would add to this effect if the temple were not 
too large ; and what size it had was clearly not for 
the accommodation of worshippers, but simply what 
was necessary for the display of the statue. Indeed, 
one must clearly grasp that the temple and its 
image were a unity, and cannot be considered apart. 

Within the temple there would he a minor altar 
to the deity, upon which offerings of cakes, or 
things of vegetable nature, would lie made; and 
there seem also in some other oases to have been 
altars to other than the principal deity of the 

I ilaee, as, for instance, to the hero Bates in the I 
^reohtheum. In addition to the altars, there would 
be numberless votive offerings dedicated to the ! 
deity by the State, as in the case of spoils of j 
war, or by private individuals. These would have ! 
a tendency to accumulate, and yet, from their ; 
nature, it would doubtless have been sacrilege to ; 
throw them away. There would be small portable i 
objects too, that would not, be suitable for public 
display, particularly when of great value. More¬ 
over, the deity, especially in the case of Athene 
Polias, represented the city herself, and the wealth 
of the city and the wealth of the goddess were, in 
a sense, one. These circumstances combined to 
make it necessary that, attached to the temple, 
there should be some place for the storing of 


treasure. Hence, in the larger temples we fre¬ 
quently find at the back of the cella (va6s, or 
temple propel) another chamber prolonging the 
rectangular plan, and used for the above purposes. 
Indeed, the treasure chambers of the temples may 
in some senses be regarded as the State banks. 
The porticoes themselves were not, inirequently 
closed in by railings between the columns. 

In considering the plans of the larger Greek 
temples, we must not suppose that they were 
built upon any one pattern. Quite the contraiy is 
the case, and it would he truer to say that there 
are almost as many different arrangements us 
temples. Perhaps the two most irregular plans are 
those of the Erechtheuiu (lig. 19) and the temple of 
Apollo at Bassax [The building at Eleusis is not 
a temple.J The irregularity of the iirst of these 



is well known, occasioned partly by the irregularit y 
of the site, partly by its having to house t he image 
of more than one deity, and possibly in order that 
it might include certain sacred objects, such as the 
marks of Poseidon's trident and the salt spiing. 

The temple at Phigalia is interesting partly 
because of the curious arrangement of attached 
Ionic columns running round the interior of the 
building with the beautiful frieze above, which 
form a series of small recesses the whole way 
round, but even more as showing the importance 
attached to the correct orientation of the statue. 
It was more convenient to build the temple w’ith 
its longer axis from north to south ; the cella, 
therefore, had a door in the east side ot the temple 
through which the stat ue looked eastward (tig. 20). 
The effect of lighting, to one entering the temple 
from the north during the morning light, must 
have been most, impressive, and the aesthetic value 
of such an arrangement would doubtless influence 
the architect. It- is possible that the actual cella 
occupied the site of a smaller sanctuary of normal 
orientation. The temple in some respects hears u 
curious resemblance to the Ileramm at Olympia 



It is a hexastyle building, and its long proportions 
with 15 columns down the sides are those of an 
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early temple, the tendency being for the later 
temples to be wider. The Ionic half columns 
attached to the short side walls also recall the 



TELE ST ERJON, ELEUSIS. 

FAIRLY O ^ CENTS Q.^on/iNB- 


KIU. 21. 

earlier building. Kichter figures an Ionic, capital 
from the llenctun, presumably from the interior, 
which, in the proportions of its volutes and the 
arrangement of the continuation of the volute-bead, 
strikingly anticipates the later eapitals at Basso?.* 
The plans of one or two religious buildings other 
than temples may be briefly noted in conclusion. 
The Telesterion, the great hall at Eleusis (fig. 21), 
is the nearest approach in Greek architecture to the 
modern church, a building designed for holding a 
congregation of people. Here, in a large square 
ball, with a roof supported by seven rows of six 
columns, were performed the sacred drama and 
final initiation of the mustni , after they had been 
worked up to a condition of religious excitement 
by fasting and wandering in the dark. The 
whole hall was surrounded by tiers of seats ns in a 
theatre, and it seems probable that there was a 
gallery above these. The building was erected 
against, a hillside, and there were six entrances, 
two on each of the free sides. The plan is tradi¬ 
tional, and takes the place of a much earlier and 
smaller building of similar design, whose founda¬ 
tions can he traced. Below this are the founda¬ 
tions of a third, smaller still. This building 
was begun by Ictinus, c. 425 it.o., and was not 
completed until r. 315 n.c., when Pliilon built the 
porch. We know that the temple had windows 
and shutters above, for the admission or exclusion 
of light during the ceremonies. This could have 
been admirably arranged by a clerestory system 
such as FergiiHson suggests (fig. 18). Fergusson, 
however, makes the ridge of the roof run from 
N.E. to S.W., so that Philon’s portico would have 
no pediment, which, though quite possible, parti¬ 
cularly as it was intended to carry the portico 
round as a sort of stoa, may not (rave been the 
case. But the roof might, have been as in fig. 22. 

• The present writer has not been able to see this capital, 
and does not know where Richter saw it (ftff. 4). 


In Iuh restoration, all but the end column of the 
central row are omitted : but although this would 
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provide a wider open space and better lighting, and 
account for the curious disposition of the columns, 
six on the sides and seven on the end, nevertheless 
it is not necessary. If most of Philon’s interior 
columns were Doric, as those of his portico un¬ 
doubtedly were, there might have been a single 
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range of the more slender Ionic columns down the 
centre instead of the two-storey arrangement, a 
device used where columns of two heights were re¬ 
quired. Those in the so-called Parthenon-chainher 
of the Parthenon were possibly Ionic columns of 
the height of the two tiers oi Doric columns in 
the cell a. Unfortunately, little exists but the 
ground plan, and there are practically no archi¬ 
tectural remains from which to deduce the char¬ 
acter of the building. The existing remains are 
mainly of Roman date, with Ionic columns. 

In the island of Delos are the remains of the 
so-called ‘sanctuary of the bulls,’ the building 
containing the horned altar of Apollo, reckoned 
among the seven wonders of the world. In this 
building is said to have taken place the celebrated 
dance of the Delian maidens. It was extraordi¬ 
narily long and rery narrow, 219 ft. by 19 ft. (iig. 
23). It was built upon a granite base with marble 
Htops. The building was divided into three parts, a 
long central hall, with a sunken area, in which pre¬ 
sumably the dances took place, and at the southern 
end a Doric portico, possibly tetrastyle, possibly 
‘distyle in antis.’ At the north end of the long 
hall was the chamber containing the altar. It was 
entered between two composite piers, formed by a 
half Doric column on the one side, and an anta 
with two recumbent bulls as a capital on the other 
side. Above was a frieze with bulls’ beads upon 
the triglyphs. It is these hulls that give the name 
to the building. 

The Thymele (i.r. ‘place of sacrifice’), the so- 
called Tholos, at Epidaurus (fig. 24) is one of the few 
round buildings, used for religious purposes, that 
have come down to us. ()tliers were the Arsinoeion 
at Samotlirace sacred to the Great Gods, the very 
small building, if so it may be called, whose circular 
foundations may be found in the Asklepieion at 
Athens, and the gwasi-religious Philippeion at 
Olympia, which may he regarded as a sort of 
Hcroon of Philip. It seems to have been one of the 
loveliest buildings of antiquity. The foundations 
are probably of older date, but the principal re¬ 
mains date from the end of the 4th cent. B.C., when 
it was built by the architect Polyclitus (possibly 
a grandson of the famous sculptor). It was 107 ft. 
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in diameter, and stood upon ring walls 4 in number. 
Upon the outermost ana widest were two circles of 
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columns, the outer Doric circle containing 26, and 
the innei Corinthian, 14. The inner rings are 
divided by openings and connected by cross walls 
in a rather curious way. The Doric entablature, 
had large richly sculptural rosettes upon tlie 
metopes. The ceiling of the ambulatory was 
executed with beautiful marble coffers. The 
capitals of the Corinthian order, as has already 
been noted, are in their way the acme of Greek 
art. The use of the building has been much dis¬ 
cussed, but its name, and its correspondence to its 
miniature prototype or copy in the temenos of the 
same god at Athens, point on the whole to the 
building covering a sacrificial pit. That sacred 
Berpents may have been kept in the spaces between 
the ring walls is also conceivable, without interfer¬ 
ing with the first theory. 

In its own way Greek architecture has never 
been surpassed, and probably never will be. It 
has said the last word upon such problems as nicety 
of construction and proportion, and has carried the 
delicacy of ornamental treatment to the furthest 
limits that are visible to the most highly trained 
human eye. The Greeks may he said to have set 
out to achieve perfection, and they have achieved 
it. Their style was original and practically en¬ 
tirely self-created. It is not until we reach the 
architecture of the Gothic architects that we again 
find an entirely original creation. The Gothic 
architects, however, did not aim at perfection, but 
at something different, and they, too, in their way 
were unsurpassed. In order fully to comprehend 
even the general spirit of Greek architecture, it 
would be necessary to have some knowledge of 
other than religions buildings, which alone come 
properly within the scope of this article. But. in 
the main it is an extension of the same principles, 
showing, however, more variety and power of 
practical adaptation than is perhaps evident in the 
sacred buildings here considered. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND ART (Hindu). —The 
adherents of all the Indian sects and religions used 
for their several purposes the art of each age and 
country, which was applied, as occasion arose, to 
the special requirements of each form of worship. 
No fundamental distinction, from the point of view 
of the historian of art, can be drawn between the 
buildings of the various religions, and often it is 
impossible to determine merely by considerations 
of style whether a given building or sculpture is 
Buddhist, Jain, or Bralunanical. As Le Bon 
observes, ‘ l’areliiteoture est beaueoup plus Idle de 
la race que des croyances.* But from the point of 
view of the student of comparative religion, it is 
legitimate and necessary to examine the modes in 
which the general canons of art were applied to 
the service of pai tieular creeds ; and it is possible, 
subject always to the understanding that the his¬ 
tory of Indian art as such is in tlie main independ¬ 
ent of variation in creed, to treat the Buddhist 
and Jain works separately, and to concentrate 
attention on the artistic forms especially, although 
not exclusively, affected by Brahmanical Hindus. 

Relic - worship not being an orthodox Hindu 
practice, the construction of stupas with their at- 
! tendant railings seems to have been confined to tlie 
Buddhists and Jains. This fact alone eliminates 
a multitude of important works from an account, 
of Hindu art in the restricted sense. The rhaitya 
hall, likewise, not being serviceable for Hindu 
ritual, all the known examples of this kind of 
building, whether rock-cut or structural, are Bud¬ 
dhist. Although it is true that Brahmanical 
Hinduism in one shape or other is older than 
either Buddhism or .Jainism, and that the worship 
of Siva, Krsna, and the other deities now favoured 
by the masses of the people, may be traced back 
to a distant antiquity, the material remains of 
ancient Hinduism are extremely rare, and nearly 
all the really old monuments are either Buddhist 
or Jain. Whatever may be the correct explana¬ 
tion of this, the fact is certain, and affords a further 
practical justification for the separate treatment, 
for certain purposes, of specifically Hindu works as 
distinguished from those of Buddhist or Jain origin. 

Architecture is the dominant art of India, and 
almost all other inodes of art have been developed 
as accessories to it. No Hindu ever spontaneously 
set to work to produce a statue or picture for its 
own sake, as a thing of beauty by itself, without 
reference to an architectural composition. The 
few detached images which exist were usually in¬ 
tended to be worshipped, and were designed 
primarily for religious not artistic purposes. It is 
hardly necessary to observe that Indian life in all 
its aspects—art included—is governed by religious 
motives, and the consequence necessarily follows 
that all notable works of art in India are associated 
with buildings dedicated to the service of religion. 
The examples of architectural skill applied to 
purely secular purposes are rare and comparatively 
unimportant, while the minor decorative arts as 
applied to articles of ordinary use or special luxury 
are largely dependent upon mythologicnl motives. 
Practically, therefore, a discussion of Hindu archi¬ 
tecture and art must deal almost exclusively with 
the architecture and decoration of temples appro¬ 
priated to Brahmanical worship. The decoration 
is nearly all the work of the sculptor, the few 
examples of Indian painting deserving the name of 
works of art. being all, probably without exception, 
either Buddhist or Muhammadan. 

For a discussion of Hindu architectnre gener¬ 
ally, the reader is referred to Fergnsson’s standard 
work. Here it will suffice to observe that the 
essential part of every temple is the shrine, con¬ 
taining the image or symbol of the deity. That 
shrine very often is not the principal element in 
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the composition, being overshadowed by the sub¬ 
sidiary parts added for the purpose of giving the 
desired impression of dignity and mass—not for 
congregational uses, which Hindu ritual excludes. 
The leading styles of Br&hmanical temple archi¬ 
tecture are six in number, namely, four northern 
and two southern. The northern styles are (1) the 
‘ lndo-Aryan ’ of Fergusson ; (2) the Gupta; (3) 
the Kaimiri; and (4) the Nepalese. The southern 
styles are (5) the Dravidian, and (6) the ‘ Chftluk- 
yan’ of Fergusson, better designated as that of 
the Deccan. We proceed to indicate briefly the 
geographical distribution, chronology, character¬ 
istics, and principal examples of each of these six 
styles. The reader who desires to pursue the 
subject will find a great mass of information re¬ 
corded in the selected works named at the end of 
this article, and in the unnamed multitude of other 
books dealing witli Indian archaeology. 

X. The ‘Indo-Aryan’ style is characterised by 
the bulging steeple with curvilinear outlines which 
surmounts the shrine or sanctuary containing the 
image, and frequently is repeated in other parts of 
the design. In Orissa an early temple sometimes 
consists of nothing more than the steepled shrine 
with a low-roofed porch, devoid, or almost devoid, 
of pillars; but larger examples have additional 
pillared chambers. The great temples at Kh&ju- 
r&ho, in Bundelkhand, dating from the time of the 
Chandel dynasty, are built on a cruciform plan, 
with naves and transepts, which results in build¬ 
ings of imposing dignity. The style in one variety 
or another is found all over northern India, be¬ 
tween the Him&layan and the Vindhyan moun¬ 
tains. The most elegant examples may be assigned 
to the period between A.D. 950 and 1200, but some 
of the Orissan temples are supposed by Fergusson 
to date from A.D. 600. As a rule the material is 
stone, but a few brick temples in this style are 
known. The best preserved specimen built of brick 
is that at Konch in Bihfix, to the north-west of 
Gay&, which is assigned to the 8th cent. A.D. 
(Cunningham, Archceol. S. Itep. vol. xvi. p. 58). 
Certain brick temples in the Cawnpore district, 
rather earlier in date, probably had steeples of the 
standard form, but are too much ruined to admit 
of certainty. The most ancient known Br&h¬ 
manical temple is one built of decorated moulded 
briekH, discovered by Dr. Ftihrer in 1891-92 at 
Ahichhattrft in Rohilkhand, and assigned for good 
reason to the first century B.C. ( Arcluzol . S. for 
N.W.P. and Oudh, Progress Report, 1891-92). 
Unfortunately no description of the building has 
been published. It is probable that the style was 
developed originally in brick, but it is not known 
how it originated. Nor is the genesis of the 
curvilinear steeple easy to explain. The most 
plausible suggestion is that the design was 
modelled on the form of a frame of bamboos 
fastened together at the top. In modern buildings 
the tendency is to diminish greatly or dispense with 
the curvature of the outline, and many temples of 
recent date have slender straight-line spires, closely 
resembling European church forms. 

2. The Gupta style, with which Fergusson was 
not acquainted, is so named because it was favoured 
by architects in the 4th and 5th centuries A.D., 
when the imperial Gupta dynasty ruled northern 
India (see art. Chandragupta, 2, 3). The re¬ 
corded examples, about thirteen in number, includ¬ 
ing a good one at Sanchi, are found in the southern 
parts of the United Provinces and the neighbouring 
territories. Cunningham, who first distinguished 
the style, enumerates its seven characteristic 
features as follows: 

0) Plat roofs, without spires of any kind, as in the cave 
temples: (2) prolongation of the head of the doorway beyond 
the jambs, as in Egyptian temples; (3) statues of the rivers 


Ganges and Jumna guarding the entrance door; (4) pillars with 
massive square capitals, ornamented with two lions back to back, 
with a tree between them; (6) bosses on the capitals, and friezes 
of a very peculiar form, like Buddhist stupas, or beehives, with 
projecting horns; (6) continuation of the architrave of the 
portico as a moulding all round the building; (7) deviation of 
plan from the cardinal points (Cunningham, Archceol. S. Rep. 
vol. ix.p. 42, and t b. vole. i. v. x. xi. xiv. xvi. xx. xxi.). 

3. The KaSmlrl style is restricted to the valley 
of Ka£mir and the Salt Range country in the 
Panj&b, between the Indus ana the Jhefum. Its 
peculiarities are distinctly marked, and include 
pyramidal roofs, fluted pillars closely resembling 
tnose of the Doric order, arches with trefoil-shaped 
openings, and dentils as ornaments. The temples 
are usually small, but in some cases are surrounded 
by cloistered enclosures of considerable magnitude. 
The notion that such enclosures were intended to 
contain water is erroneous. The oldest example 
to which a date can be assigned is the well-known 
temple of the Sun, under the name of Martftnda, 
which was built by order of king Lalitaditya, 
about A.D. 750 (Stein, trans. of Rdjataranginl). 
All known specimens of the style may be dated 
between A.D. 600 or 700 and 1200. The obviously 
Greek character of the pillars has attracted much 
attention from European writers; hut it is not 
easy to ascertain how quasi- Doric pillars became 
the fashion in Kasnrir and the Salt Range, and 
nowhere else. Perhaps, as Le Bon conjectures, 
the style was introduced from Persia during the 
rule of the Arsacids. 

4. The Nepalese style in its characteristic form 
is mainly Chinese, being merely a local modification 
of the Chinese style described as follows by Dr. 
Bushell ( Chinese Art , vol. i. p. 49, London, 1904): 

'The most gonera) model of Chinese buildings is the t’inff. 
This consists essentially of a massive roof with recurved edges 
resting upon short columns. . . . The roof is the principal 
feature of the building, and giveB to it, W'hen finished, its 
qualities of grandeur or simpUcitj, of strength or grace. To 
vary its aspect the architect is induced occasionally to double, 
or even to triple it. . . . The great weight of the roof neces¬ 
sitates the multiple employment of the column, which is 
assigned a function of the first importance. The columns are 
made of wood. . . . The stability of the structure depends upon 
the wooden framework ; the walls, which are filled 111 afterwards 
with blocks of stone or brickwork, are not intended to figure as 
supports.' 

Most of the Nepalese temples are constructed on 
the same principles, but the curvature of the roof 
is much less marked than in China. The small 
valley of Nepal proper, measuring about 20 miles 
by 15, in which the three towns K&thmandu, 
P&tan, and Bh&tg&on, are situated, probably con¬ 
tains more temples than any other equal area in 
the world. The total number is believed to exceed 
2000, of which the great majority are in the towns 
above named. In modern Nep&l the practices of 
Br&hmanical Hinduism and Buddhism are so in¬ 
extricably mingled that the symbols of both re¬ 
ligions are found indifferently in the shrines. 
Le Bon has rightly laid stress upon the proposi¬ 
tion that the existing state of things in Nepal goes 
a long way towards explaining the process by 
which, in India, Buddhism gradually melted away 
into Hinduism. The oldest monuments in Nep&l 
are Buddhist stupas, which may go back to the 
time of A6oka (wh. see); but the Indo-Chinese 
structures described above are all comparatively 
modern, none probably being older than A.D. 1500. 
The Nepalese temples built entirely of stone vary 
much in form, and do not admit of summary 
classification as regards style. Examples of some 
of the most notable varieties are given in Le Bon's 
plates. 

5. The Dravidian style is so named because it is 
that prevalent in the countries occupied by peoples 
speaking Dravidian languages. These countries 
correspond closely with peninsular India to the 
south of ths Krishna (Kistna) river, and are nearly 
equivalent to the Madras Presidency. The Brah 
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tnanical temples in this ptyle may be devoted to 
the worship of either Siva or Vi$nu. Which¬ 
ever god is specially honoured, the style is the 
same. Mr. Tergusson defined its characteristics 
as follows (p. 325): 

The temjiles consist almost invariably of the four following 
parts, arranged m various manners, as afterwards to be ex¬ 
plained, Imt differing in themselves only according to the age in 
which they were executed : 

1 The principal part, the actual temple itself, which is called 
the minima. It is always Bquare in plan, and surmounted hy a 
pyramidal roof of one or more storeys, it contains the cell in 
which the image of the god or his emblem is placed 

2. The porches, or mantinpas (mantapa ), which always cover 
and precede the door leading to the cell. 

3. Gate pyramids, gopuras, which are the principal features 
In the quadrangular enclosures which always surround the 
vimanas. 

4. Pillared halls, or ehouHnes, which are used for various pur¬ 
poses, and are the invariable accompaniment of these temples. 

Besides these, a temple always contains tanks or wells for 
water, to he used either for sacred purposes or the convenience 
of the priests ; dwellings for all the vauoui grades of the priest¬ 
hood attached to it; and numerous other buildings designed for 
state or convenience. 

Except in the earliest rock-cut examples, the 
roofs and almost all parts are bounded oy right 
lines. The bulging curvilinear steeple of the 
‘ lndo-Aryan ’ style is unknown in the south. The 
celebrated Seven Pagodas at Mamallapuram (Ma- 
habalipur) near Madras, executed under the 
orders of Pallava kings in the 6th and 7th cents. 
A.D., and certain other rock-hewn temples in the 
North Arcot and Trichinopoly districts, mark the 
earliest known stages in the development of the 
style, which then showed distinct traces of specially 
Buddhist forms. At Kllora, in the Nizam*s domi¬ 
nions, we possess in the magnificent rock-cut 
Kailas a perfect Dravidian temple, as complete in 
all its parts as any later example of the style. 
This edifice is made to simulate a structural 
temple hy the complete cutting away of the super¬ 
fluous rock, both externally and internally, so that 
the temple stands out freely. It was excavated in 
the reign of Krstia I. Rastrakflta, about 760 a.d. 

The great structural temples of Southern India 
are much later in date. They are extremely 
numerous, and remarkable for their vast size. 
Eergusson was personally acquainted with ‘up¬ 
wards of thirty great Dravidian temples, or groups 
of temples, any one of which must have cost as 
much to build as an English cathedral, some a 
great deal more.’ One of the most notable is the 
temple erected at Tanjore by the victorious Chola 
king, Rujaraja, between A.D. 985 and 1011, which 
has the great merit of having been ‘ commenced on 
a well-defined and stately plan, which was per¬ 
severed in till its completion.’ The numerous in¬ 
scriptions on this temple have been edited by Dr. 
Hultzsch ( South Indian Inscr. vol. ii.). Other 
huge similar structures, less laudable in plan but 
still magnificent, are to be seen at Srirangam, 
Chilian! baram, Itftine.4varam, Madura, and many 
other places. The adequate description of any one 
of these would till a large volume. The central 
corridor of the rhoultrie at R&mesvaram has an 
uninterrupted length of 700 feet, that is to say 100 
feet longer than the nave of St. Peter’s ; and these 
iigures may suffice to give some notion of the large 
scale on which the southern temples are designed. 
Eergusson expressed the opinion that the Dravidian 
temples ‘ certainly do form as extensive, and in some 
respects as remarkable, a group of buildings as is 
to lie found in provinces of similar extent in any 
art of the world—Egypt, perhaps, alone excepted ; 
ut they equal even the Egyptian in extent' (op. 
cit. p. 379). 

6. The so-called Chalukyan style, which may be 
designated more fittingly by a territorial name 
as that of the Deccan, is, as Le Bon correctly 
observes, a transitional one connecting the forms 
characteristic respectively of the North and South. 


If we exclude the purely local and isolated styles 
of Kasmir and Nepal, tne two extremes of Indian 
architecture are formed by the Indo-Aryan and 
the Dravidian styles. The Gupta and Chftlukyan 
both possess an intermediate character, and are 
to some extent related to each other. The latter 
has two well-marked varieties, that of Mysore, 
described by Fergusson, and that of Bellary, 
described by Rea. 

The Chalukya empire, which comprised at its greatest extent 
most of Mysore, parts of the Nizam's territories, and some dis¬ 
tricts now British, was founded about a. d. 650, and lasted under 
the first dynasty for about two centuries. The second dynasty 
was established in a.d. 973, and came to an end, as a power 
of importance, about a.d 1190, But early in the 12th cent, 
the Gh&iukya kings lost the Mysore country, which passed 
under the government of a lloysala dynasty, and the splendid 
temples at Halebid (Dorasamudra) and BGlur, which excited 
the enthusiastic admiration of Kergusson, who gave the in¬ 
appropriate name Oli&lukyan to their style, really were built 
under the orders of the Hoysala kings. The BGlur temple was 
erected hy king Vipyu when he was converted from Jainism to 
Hinduism in a.d. 1117, and the Halebid temple belongB to the 
same reign, a few years later ( Epigr. Camatiea, vol. v p. 30). 

The Mysore style, as described by Fergusson, is 
characterized bj’ a richly carved base on which the 
whole temple stands, polygonal star-shaped in 
plan, w’ith a stepped conical roof, not rising high 
enough to become a steeple, and a peculiai vase¬ 
like ornament crowning the Hummit. The Bellary 
variety, to which Rea has devoted & monograph, 
has a rectangular plan, and the buildings would be 
classed more properly as Dravidian than as a sub¬ 
division of the Deccan style. Rea, while using 
the name Ch&lukyan, admits that the temples dis¬ 
cussed by him ‘might best be described as an em¬ 
bodiment of Chalukyan details engrafted on a 
Dravidian building.’ ’These works seem to belong 
wholly to the 12th century. The decorative sculp¬ 
ture is remarkable tor its marvellous intricacy and 
artistic finish even in the minutest details, the 
ornament generally being completely undercut, 
and sometimes attached to the solid masonry by 
the most slender of stalks. The effect is described 
as being that of the incrustation of foliage placed 
upon the wall. The beautiful style of Western 
India, sometimes descrilied as the .lain style, may 
be regarded as a variety of the Chalukyan. 

Space will not permit of lengthy discussion of 
the manner in which the art of sculpture has 
been applied in countless temples to the service 
of Brahinanical religion. The flat bas-reliefs, so 
much esteemed by the early Jains and Buddhist*, 
have been rarely, if ever, used by the more orthodox 
sects, but the change of practice seems to have 
been due to modifications of taste rather than to 
religious motives. Regarded from the artistic 

int of view, no sound distinction can be drawn 

tween the sculpture of the Br&hmanical Hindus 
and that of the rival religions. As a matter of 
fact, however, the early bas-reliefs are all Buddhist 
or Jain, while the later figure sculpture in high 
relief is predominantly Hindu. Each figure, indi¬ 
vidually, is rarely of much account as a work of 
art, but the mass of sculpture exhibited on a 
temple of the best age, when regarded, in the 
manner intended by the artist, as an essential part 
of the architectural design, produces on the mind 
an impression of extraordinary magnificence, and 
extorts from the most unwilling critic expressions 
of fervid admiration. The exuberance of fancy, 
and the patience in execution displayed by the 
Hindu sculptors, are almost incredible, and cannot 
be appreciated without study of either the original 
works or large-scale photographs. 

Hindu mythology supplies the subjects for the 
decoration of a multitude of minor articles of art 
manufacture in metal, wood, ivory, and stone, 
made in many parts of the empire. Numerous 
examples exist which display rich fancy in design, 
and unsurpassed delicacy in execution. The 
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magnificent manuscript of the Bazm Nfimah—a 
Persian abstract of the Mali&bharata—preserved 
in the Koyal Library at Jaipur, exhibits the 
myths of Rama, Kr$na, and other Hindu deities 
as represented in colour by artists of Akbar’s time 
(A. I). 1588), trained in the Persian style. The 
illustrations cost four lakhs of rupees, or more 
than £40,000. 

The existence of extant fragmentary and corrupt 
copies proves that a considerable body of Sanskrit 
treatises dealing with the rules of Indian archi¬ 
tecture, both religious and civil, existed at one 
time. The dates of the composition of these 
treatises have not been ascertained, and the little 
that is known about their contents is to be found 
almost exclusively in the essay by Kara R&z, who 
collected the remains of the architectural litera¬ 
ture procurable in southern India, and published 
the results of his inquiry in 1834. The works 
examined by him are certainly ancient, because 
they lay down rules for the provision of sites for 
Jain and Buddhist temples, as well as for those 
of orthodox sects; but the materials for a more 
exact determination of their dates do not seem to 
exist. The following abstract of the contents of 
the treatise named Mayauutta will suffice to give 
a notion of the nature of these scriptures, known 
as the Silpasastras. 

ope » pe 

of the Vdstu, or t lie apint presulmy over the ground on which 
building* are erected, and pn>< eeds to give rules for the exami¬ 
nation of the will, the pn partition of it for buildings in general, 
the construction of a gnomon for the purpose of determining 
the caulimil point*, the division of the ground-plan into several 
nirm tor r( lignins as well as domestic purposes, and the per- 
ormance of sacrifices previous to the »ommenccment of the 
work; after which it describes the several sorts of villages, 
cities, and fortresses, upapifhas or pedestals, the adhi^fhanas 
or bases, the padas or pillars, the prasturas or entablatures, 
the ornament* used m cuvettos under the cupola, the seats 
raised for the reception of idols, the tikharan or the domes 
[me, ‘towers') of temples, the ceremonies observed in laving 
the first, and the last, stone of an edifice, the several sorts of 
temples, the court* by which they are surrounded, the pjra- 
imdal gate wavs, the manta pa* [ mantjapas] or porticoes, the 
altars to he raised in the front of temples, and concludes with 
instructions for the carving of images, etc. (R&tn Raz, p. 0). If 
an editor, skilled alike in Sanskrit and the technicalities of archi¬ 
tecture, could he found, it is clear that un adequat* edition of 
one of these treatises would throw much light upon the ideas of 
the Mravidian an lutects 

fill kkati rk The onlv book dealing with Indian art generally 
is Maindton, L'Art mdten, Paris, ISOS, a small, popular work. 
For the architecture the standard authoritv is Fergusson, 
Hint of Indian aiui Eastern Architecture, London, 1876, re¬ 
printed IKbii, hut a rev ised edition is needed and promised Le 
Bon, Ees Monuments de I'Jnde, is valuable, with fine plates, 
and gives the best account of Nepfdese architecture Special 
monographs are, Rea, Chdlukyan Architecture, Arch Surv. of 
India, New Scries, vol. xxi , Madras, 18VI0 ; and Fergusson and 
Meadows Taylor, Architecture in Dim near and Mysore, Lon 
don, 1866. Cunningham's Archeological Survey lleports, 24 
volumes, and numerous other publications of the Survey by 
Burgess and various writers give copious unsjstematic informa¬ 
tion on architecture and sculpture. For the minor art* gener¬ 
al!.! the best authority is Birdwood, The Industrial Arts of 
India, London, 1880. The most magnificent publication on 
the subject is Hendley, Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition, 
1SHS, in four large quarto volumes. The Journal of Indian A rt 
and Industry, 16 vols., may also he consulted with advantage. 
Ram Raz, kssay on the Architecture of the Hindus, London, 
1884, is the sole authority for the ancient Indian literarv tradition 
of architectural laws, as practised in the south Burgess ex¬ 
plains the nature of the architectural idstras of (lujr.it in ch. 
li of vol. i x. % Archival Siin'ey of Western India An important 
work, E B. Ha veil, Indian Sculpture and Painting (Murraj), 
is announced as m the press. VINCENT A. SMITH. 

ARCHITECTURE (Jewish).—Materials for a 
history of ancient Hebrew architecture are accumu¬ 
lating to an extent that must upset some conven¬ 
tional theories. The new Elephantine papyri re¬ 
veal the existence in Egypt, at the end of the 5th 
cent. B.C., of a Jewish temple, with five portals 
of sculptured stone, copper-hinged doors, cedar- 
wood roofing, and gold and silver chalices. Flinders 
Petrie, again, has been able to identify the Onias 
Temple, which was also huilt in Egypt more than 
two centuries later. Hero we have a tower-like 


structure, with massive walls of drafted stone, a 
substantial brick retaining wall, and Corinthian 
ornamentation. Half a century later Jewish archi¬ 
tecture is represented by such buildings as the 
palace of Simon the Maccabee unearthed by R. A. 
S. Macalister at Gezer. The remains of Iierodian 
buildings in Jerusalem, and the ruins of synagogues 
in Galilee, dating from the 1st cent. A.D., carry on 
the Htory. These stone synagogues seein to have 
had on the facade three doors,—one in the centre, 
large, the others at the sides, smaller. The Galiliean 
synagogues were built south and north, with en¬ 
trance in the south. The interior (as at Tell Uum, 
Meiron, and Kefr Birim) was divided into three, by 
two rows of pillars. The central space of the Tell 
Hum synagogue was surrounded by a gallery on 
three sides, and traces of similar galleries nave 
been found elsewhere (Schiirer 4 , ii. p. 521). If 
these structures were meant for women, then the 
women’s gallery, which became a distinctive feature 
of synagogues only after the Middle Ages, is trace¬ 
able to an older date. 

Though there was no legal prescription on the 
subject, the favourite shape for .synagogues was 
Hie basilica, and square or oblong buildings are 
still the prevalent form everywhere The Temple 
courts, where prayer-meetings were held, were 
rectangular, anil the famous synagogue of Alex¬ 
andria (destroyed in the time of Trajan) was a 
basilica. In modern times a number of octagonal 
synagogues have been built, but the basilica form 
remained constant despite the changes due to local 
style and taste. In Italy the Renaissance, in 
Spain the Moorish, influence, modified the decora¬ 
tions and columns ; but there weie certain essential 
requirements which kept the synagogue to one 
general plan. There wa» first the ark to contain 
the scrolls of the Law, secondly the Reading Desk 
or Alniemar, thirdly the Entrance. The ark was 
by preference placed in the east, though this rule 
was frequently neglected. The Almemar (properly 
al-minbitr , Arabic for ‘pulpit’) was mostly a 
rectangular structure occupying the centre of 
the building. It was used primarily for reading 
the Scriptures, but in Spanish synagogues it was 
also the place whence the prayers were read. 
In many parts, especially in the East, the prayers 
are still read from a depressed part of the floor 
near the ark, to comply with the text, ‘ Out of the 
depths have 1 cried unto thee’ (Ps I30 1 ). One of 
the greatest changes in synagogue architecture in 
modern times is due to the alteration in the 
position of the Almemar. This is now placed on 
the east side in many synagogues, forming with 
the ark one ornate structure containing the re¬ 
ceptacle for the Bcrolls and the platform for pre¬ 
centor and preacher. Many of the older syna¬ 
gogues made no provision foi a pulpit; for sermons 
were not regularly delivered in the synagogue 
until the 19th century. The place for the sermon 
was the school, or Beth Hammidrash. This modi¬ 
fication of the position of the Almemar has also 
affected the seating arrangements. In former 
times (and also at present in tiie majority of cases) 
the benches for men ran lengthwise on two sides 
of the building, the centre being empty with the 
exception of the Almemar. Nowadays the seats 
tend rather to face the ark, so that the worshippers 
are always turned to the east, the posture required 
during certain parts of the service. In the older 
mediaeval synagogues there were no galleries for 
women. Women had a separate prayer-room, 
which opened into the synagogue by a small 
window. When the synagogue proper became 
used by large numbers of women (as began to be 
habitual from the 14tn cent.), the gallery became a 
prominent feature of synagogue structure. The 
gallery ran round three sides of the building, and 
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was protected by a lattice sufficiently thick to 
render the occupants of the gallery invisible from 
below. This grille has, however, been abandoned 
in modern times. 

A somewhat unreasonable preference for a 
pseudo-Moorish style of decoration has prevented 
synagogue architects from adopting classical styles, 
which are really more suited to the purpose. This, 
however, is now changing, and there are some fine 
specimens of classical types in various parts of 
the world. The contrast between the exterior and 
the interior of the synagogue has often been noted. 
The Talmud preferred an elevated site for the 
synagogue, but it became impolitic for the Jews 
to draw upon themselves the attention of the 
world by making their places of worship too 
prominent. Hence there grew up a tendency to¬ 
wards mean exteriors with low elevations. Com¬ 
pensation was sought by deepening the floor. In 
the case of the old Karaite synagogue in Jerusalem 
the building is practically under ground. In 
Persia it was long forbidden for the synagogue to 
rise higher than any neighbouring mosque. It 
should, in passing, be remarked that in the East a 
good many synagogues resemble mosques, and the 
domes of Moorish buildings in Spain have found 
wide imitation among the synagogues of Europe and 
A merica. Though the exteriors of synagogues were 
often poor, this was comj »ensated for by the beauty 
of the interiors. In many cases, indeed, sobriety 
and even severity of taste prevailed, and no orna¬ 
ment at all was admitted. But the general ten¬ 
dency was towards ornate decoration : the lion, 
flowers, fruits, interlaced triangles, and other 
geometrical patterns (on Arab models), elaborate 
gilding, and arabesques, fine ornamentation of 
lamps, and such utensils of worship as are described 
in the article on Art (Jewish)—in these directions 
much was possible. There were, by preference, 
twelve windows in the synagogue, but this number 
was not general. There were painted windows in 
the Cologne synagogue in the 12th cent., but it is 
only in recent times that such ornament has become 
at all common. Much more often the floor was 
richly covered with marble mosaics. A feature 
which added effect to the synagogue was the open 
space round it. This was sometimes laid out as a 
garden ; but, even when merely a court-yard, it lent 
itself to the marriage and other processions in 
which the Jews were adept. 

Litrkatukb.— See under Art (Jewish). 

ARCHITECTURE (Mithraic).—According to 
Porphyry (de Antro Nymph. 6), Zoroaster had 
consecrated to Mithra in the mountains of Persia 
‘ a cave adorned with flowers and watered by 
springs,’ and from that fact the adherents of the 
sect had derived and kept the custom of per¬ 
forming their initiatory rites in natural or 
artificial caverns. Modern investigation has con¬ 
firmed the correctness of at least this latter 
statement. The worshippers of the Persian god, 
in order to carry on their worship, often took up 
their abode in rock-caves, and chose by preference 
for their sanctuaries places where a spring rose, 
or, at any rate, where water was in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The origin of this custom is more doubtful. 
Does it go back, as Porphyry states, to ancient 
Zoroastrianism ? We know that in the time of 
Herodotus the Persians offered their sacrifices on 
the tops of the mountains (Herod, i. 131). Caverns 
may have been the first places where they put 
their gods under shelter (cf. Strabo, xi. 7, 5, p. 
510 C). On the other hand, caverns have served 
as temples in such different religions and among 
so many various races (Bdtticher, Tektonik dtr 
Hellenen, ii. 1 414 ff. ; W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem .* p. 
197 ff.) that it is difficult to ascertain what influences 


may have enforced the universally obeyed law that 
Mithra must be worshipped in subterranean sptlaia. 

Sometimes the followers of the sect chose theii 
abode in a spacious cavern, whose mouth then 
marked the threshold of the sanctuary which was 
entirely contained within it. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, the narrower cavernB served simply 
as a shrine to the temple which extended before 
their entrance. When a subterranean cavern was 
unobtainable, they sometimes chose a circular group 
of rocks which could lie roofed in, or they hollowed 
out the side of a hill, so that at least two of the 
four sides of the building might be formed by the 
solid rock. Often they were even content to 
carve the image of the bull-slaying Mithra on a 
vertical rock, which Rerved as a support for a 
structure of which it formed the back wall. 

Thus we see the sanctuary gradually becoming 
separate from the mountain which at first enclosed 
it completely, and we can accordingly follow the 
successive stages of a development which little 
by little rendered the temple independent of the 
rock, from which it was originally inseparable. 

A last step was taken when in the towns or the 
plains, far from any rock-cave or natural spring, 
there arose ‘ mithranims ’ without a natural sup¬ 
port on any side. But they were always built in 
imitation of the caverns which they superseded, and 
continued to bear the technical name of xpclceum 
(Justin Martyr, Dial, cum Tryph . 8 ; Porphyry, 
de Antro Nymph. 6 ; Tcrtull. tie Corona , 15; for 
inscriptions, cf. Cumont, Mon. Myst. Mithra, ii. 
536), although sometimes they received the more 
general name of templurn. These two terms, like 
specus, spelunca, antrum (or cedes) and sacrarium 
(which on rare occasions are substituted for them), 
are used to denote one and the Bame kind of 
structure, as has been definitely shown by M. 
Wolff' (Das Mithrasheiligtum). 

We possess at present the exact plans of a score 
of these subterranean temples which have been 
drawn in Italy, in Pannonia, in Dacia, in Brittany, 
and especially in Germany. Their likeness to each 
other proves that an almost uniform type was every¬ 
where adhered to. In these temples, the orientation 
of which is very variable and not settled by any 
liturgical rule, different portions may be dis¬ 
tinguished. They are enumerated in an inscription 
of Apulum (CILixi. 1096) which mentions 4 cryptam 
cum porticibus et apparatorio et exedra.’ 

A portico (porticus, CIL iii. 1096, 3960) faced 
the street. It was doubtless composed of a 
colonnade surmounted by a pediment. Thence 
one entered into a large hall, the pronaos, situated 
on the level or above the level of the ground 
( CIL xiv. 61). Through the wall at the back a 
door led as a rule into a smaller hall, the appara- 
torxum ( CIL iii. 1096, 3960), that is to say, 
doubtless, the sacristy, where preparation was 
made for the celebration of the mysteries. From 
this sacristy, or, when it was absent, immediately 
under the portico, there was a flight of steps by 
which descent was made into the sanctuary proper, 
the crypta. This crypt imitated the appearance 
of the gloomy caves which it represented ; occa¬ 
sionally even the walls were made to look like 
rock, and the crypt was always roofed with a 
vault, in which the worshippers saw an image of 
the sky. This was sometimes constructed in 
masonry, e.g. at St. Clement in Rome (Cumont, 
op. cit. ii. No. 19, fig. 30); sometimes the effect 
was produced by an arched and plastered ceiling. 
This ceiling was then attached to a gable roof 
covered with tiles, as is shown by the recent 
excavations at Camuntum (ih. No. 228 Ma ; cf. i. 60, 
n. 1). The crypt consisted first of all of a kind 
of platform which occupied the whole width of the 
hall; the remainder of the hall was divided into 
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three parts—in the middle & passage of an average 
width of 2£ metres, and on the two sides massive 
ledges of masonrv stretching along the side-walls 
of the temple. The average height of these was 
about 80 centimetres, and the width about 1$ metres. 

Modern archieologists have applied to the passage 
the name cella, and to the ledges that of podia , 
but these terms do not appear in the inscriptions, 
like the Latin names previously cited. Attempts 
have been made to compare this arrangement of 
the ‘ mithraeums’ with the division of churches 
into three aisles, but the likeness is purely super¬ 
ficial. The podia , whose upper surfaces are 
slanting and whose width is not great, were 
occupied by the worshippers, who knelt there, 
while the cdla was reserved for the officiating 
riests. Here it was that the victims were sacri- 
ced, and that the ceremonies of initiation took 
place. In a ‘mithraeum’ of Ostia (ib. 84 d), 7 semi¬ 
circles marked in the pavement undoubtedly indi¬ 
cated the places where the priest paused to invoke 
the planets represented on the sides of the lateral 
ledges. In otlier parts certain receptacles appear 
to have held the water employed in purifications. 

At the end of the sanctuary facing the entrance 
there always rose a great piece of sculpture, the 
venerated image of Mithra sacrificing the bull 
(cf. art. Art [Mithraic]), and before that were 
generally placed two altars, one of which seems 
to have been especially dedicated to the sun and 
the other to the moon. The extremity of the 
spclatum where the great bas-relief was placed 
had no absolute fixity in its arrangement. Some¬ 
times it occupied an apse ( absidata , CJL iii. 968 ; 
exedra, iii. 1096), making a projection in the 
exterior wall at the back ; sometimes, on the other 
hand, two walls sloping inwards formed a niche 
where the sculpture was placed. Occasionally the 
bas-relief, revolving on itself in this niche or apse, 
could, during the services, present successively its 
two sculptured sides to the worshippers. There 
were also cases w hen the architect dispensed with 
these additions. The wall at the back w r as plain 
and the sculpture was made to fit into a recess in its 
thickness, or to rest upon a base. The part of the 
temple, generally raised above the rest, where this 
sacred image was displayed, formed a kind of inner 
shrine accessible apparently only to the priests, 
and sometimes screened off oy wooden railings. 

It is difficult to settle the origin of the arrange¬ 
ment in the ‘ mithramms ’ which we find in vogue 
under the Empire. We have no exact information 
regarding the sanctuaries of Mithra in the East, 
and we do not know if the plan adopted in Europe 
was already followed there. We are, however, in 
a position to state that the portico and the 
pediment were imitated from the Greek temples, 
which transmitted their Greek name, pronaos, to 
this fore part of the building. We may surmise 
that the apse, which, moreover, is often wanting, 
is borrowed from the Roman basilicas, but the 
interior arrangement of the crvpt remains as yet 
inexplicable. The division of this hall into three 
parts of unequal height does not offer, bo far as 
the present writer knows, any likeness to any 
other kind of ancient architecture, and its re¬ 
semblance to the early Christian basilicas is 
purely superficial. We must not conceive of 
these ‘ mithramms ’ as structures of vast propor¬ 
tions. Covered as they were by a single roof, 
they could not easily be enlarged. The most 
considerable of them are 20 metres in length by 
6 to 8 in width, and not more than a hundred 
persons could find room on the stone ledges. Thus 
there are often several temples collected in the 
same place, even in very small towns (five at 
Ostia, four at Aquincum and Apulum, three at 
Heddernheim and Friedberg, etc.). 


These small buildings were brilliantly orna¬ 
mented. In the richest sanctuaries, marines and 
mosaics covered the ground, the walls, and even 
the roof; in the poorest, stucco-wmrk and plaster- 
coatings decorated with brilliant colours sufficed. 
When the lamps were lit, this gorgeous ornamenta¬ 
tion was intended to harmonize with the various 
colours of the bas-reliefB and the statues in order 
to produce a more vivid effect. 

Often, instead of building a temple for a body 
of worshippers, wealthy Romans used to place a 
cellar at their disposal. The traditional plan of 
the ‘mithramms’ had then to be modified in 
accordance with local peculiarities. The division 
of the crypt into three parts was always preserved, 
but the accessory constructions, the pronaos and 
the apse, disappeared. The apparatorium was 
removed to a contiguous hall, which was used as 
a sacristy. It is thus often difficult, in examining 
ruins, to ascertain where the owner’s oratory ended 
ami where his kitchen commenced. 

Litkraturk.—W olff, * Ueber die architektonische Beschaffen 
heit der Milhrasheiligtumer ’ in Das Mithratheihgtum von (irons 
Krotzsnlmrg, Caaael, 1882, pp. 8f>, 101 ; Cumont, Ttxtesel monu- 
Mnts figures relati/s aux my stores de Mithra, Brussels, 1804-9U, 

. 54-67, of which we have given a r6sum6 here. Nothing of 
inporlance has been found since the publication of this book. 
The principal discoveries are those of the ‘ mithrimiin ’ of House- 
steauB[Borcovicus] on the Roman W&ll(Bosanquet, Archceologia 
Ailiana, 1904, xxv. 2ftS fl), and of Baal burg (near Frankfort), 
which has been re-constructed by the skill of the architect 
Jacobi, and can be visited. FRANZ ClTMONT. 

ARCHITECTURE (Muhammadan). — Intro¬ 
duction .—Muhammadan architecture deserving of 
the name is that style of architecture which nas 
sprung up alongside of the Isl&mic civilization, 
and which borrows from the very characteristics of 
the social conditions m the midst of which it has 
been developed a distinctly peculiar and well- 
defined impress. As a matter of fact, it should 
be remarked that, although architecture is an art 
whose productions originate in the fulfilling of an 
actual need and the accomplishing of a useful pur¬ 
pose, and consequently are primarily utilitarian, 
yet, among all the arts, it is that one which ex- 

J iresHes itself in the least realistic way, which 
lemands for its comprehension the greatest power 
of abstract thought, and whose monuments are 
able to produce on the nnnd the most refined 
impressions. One might almost say that archi¬ 
tecture, with music, is one of the most striking 
creations of the human mind, since, like music, it 
borrows its means of expression not from concrete 
things, as sculpture and painting do, but from 
successions of abstractions, of relations, of emo¬ 
tions and associations which affect the least ma¬ 
terial portions of our being. Architecture is an 
art whose origins lie far back in the past, and 
yet even at the earliest period the fundamental 
characteristics of architectural composition w f ere 
clearly defined. This remarkable fact is due 
to the simplicity of the component parts, the 
regularity of the plans, the grandeur of the 
facades, and the mystery inseparable from sanc¬ 
tuaries dedicated to the Deity. As a matter of 
fact, it is in the construction of temples that 
the first architects worthy of the name produced 
their first works. The temple is thus the first 
building on which the newly - developed human 
spirit desired to impress a more lofty character 
tlian that required to satisfy the material needs 
of the utilitarian. Men aimed at giving to the 
building intended for the worship of Deity a char¬ 
acter superior not only to that given to ordinary 
human dwellings, but to that of royal palaces. 

When Isl&m came on the scene, the numan race 
had already travelled far from its origins, and the 
religious idea had already found diverse expression 
in the monuments of Chahhea. Assyria, Babylonia, 
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Egypt, Persia, India, Greece, Etruria, Iiome, and 
Byzantium. Thus the first Muhammadan temples, 
tile lirst mosques during the early centuries of the 
Hijra, assumed no otlier forms than those de¬ 
rived from imitation of monuments already existing 
where the new religion was established by right 
of conquest. The lirst architects and artificers of 
Isl&rn, therefore, had no other means of expression 
than the procedure or tradition of the art of the 
Byzantines, Copts, Basanians, or Indians. But 
these pre-existing element#- were applied to new 
purposes: the new religion had neither mysteries, 
nor sacraments, nor priesthood properly so called. 
None of its temples was to enshrine the wonder¬ 
working image of a Deity, or of a saint, or the 
Divinity itself contained in consecrated elements. 
The mosque was only a place of prayer, of preach¬ 
ing, and, up to a certain point, of instruction. It 
was, properly speaking, a place of meeting in the 
general sense of that word (the jdmi, jama, gama). 
The first mosque at Medina, where the Prophet 
collected his earliest disciples, was an enclosure 
open to the sky, having one part sheltered by a 
flat roof supported by wooden pillars covered with 
plaster, and the Prophet ascended some steps in 
order to preach. 

Here, then, we have in their simplest form the 
elements of the mosque—a court, porches to shelter 
the worshippers, the pulpit for the preacher to stand 
in, and the recess, or mihrab , the situation of which 
indicates the ytbla, or the direction in which one 
ought to turn in order to have one’s face directed 
towards the central shrine, the Ka ba of Mecca. 

This Ka'ba, the real sanctuary of Islam, and the 
only one which has a supernatural significance, is 
not a mosque. It is the ‘House of God ’ built by 
Abraham, and there is set in the side of it a 
miraculous and Divine stone. It is the Egyptian 
‘naos,’ or rather the Jewish 4 ark,’ where the in¬ 
visible and indivisible God is present. But it is not 
the prototype of the inosque. The form speci¬ 
ally typical of the mosque is the pillared hall, like 
the ‘Amr mosque at Cairo, the mosque of Sidi 
Okba at Kail wan, the primitive al-Aqs& mosque 
at Jerusalem, the mosque of Cordova, the great 
mosque of Samarra, etc. The origin of this form 
is easily explained when we remember that in 
order to recite their prayers the Musalmans are 
arranged in ranks parallel to the wall at the end 
of the mosque where the mihrab is, which indicates 
the direction of Mecca. This is the original and 
specially Islamic plan of a place for worship. 

The Muhammadans, whose energetic advance 
had, so to speak, extended the limits of the ancient 
world, had continued their progress from the Pillars 
of Hercules to Java; and from the early centuries 
of the Hijra the empire of Isl&m united under 
one faith the most widely differing nations. The 
very diversity of the races conquered by Islam 
was destined to give rise to variety in Muham¬ 
madan architecture, for wherever the new religion 
was planted, it found itself face to face with fully 
formed civilizations possessing a well-defined archi¬ 
tecture, and often very skilful workmen. The 
result was that the architecture of the early Mu¬ 
hammadan buildings was the native architecture, 
more or less strongly affected by new ideas, and 
without the representations of living creatures. 
We ought then to divide the study of Muhammadan 
architecture into as many sections as these distinct 
nationalities. But it is possible to bring them 
under more simple divisions. All Muhammadan 
buildings, or rather all the schools of Muham¬ 
madan architecture, may be arranged in live great 
subdivisions. (By this term 4 school ’ is meant the 
division or distinction of styles in the same way 
that, with regard to painting, we use the expressions 
4 school of Bologna, 4 school of Florence, 4 school 


of Venice,’ etc.) Under these headings, we may 
enter all hitherto existing monuments without 
consideration of the periods in which they occur. 
This method of subdivision seems sufficiently justi¬ 
fied, firstly by geographical, secondly by historical 
considerations. These great subdivisions will then 
take the following titles:—(1) The Syro-Egyptiau 
school (comprising monuments of Egypt, Syria, 
and Arabia). (2) The Moorish or Maghrib school 
(monuments of Algeria, Morocco, Tunis, Spain, 
and Sicily). (3) The Persian school (monuments 
of Persia, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Caucasus, Tur¬ 
kestan, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan). (4) The 
Turkish or Ottoman school (monuments of Con¬ 
stantinople, Anatolia, and Turkey in Europe). 
(5) The Indian school (monuments of Hindustan). 
We shall not here speak of the mosques of China, 
which have nothing of special interest for us, since 
they are built in the pure Chinese style, and are 
not distinguished by any characteristic from the 
architecture used in the public or religious build¬ 
ings of China (see Architecture [Chinese]). 

General characteristics of Muhammadan archi¬ 
tecture. — Muhammadan architecture, as stated 
above, is derived, generally speaking, from local 
architectures modified by Muhammadan ideas. 
What are these ideas, ana in what did they differ 
from former ones ? This is the principal question 
to settle ; for architecture may be considered in a 

eneral way as the art of carrying out given ideas 

y methods which allow the materials at one’s 
disposal to be employed to the best piactical and 
aesthetic advantage. 

These ideas in the department with which we 
are now more particularly engaged, that is to say, 
religious architecture, are, as we already said when 
treating of the mosque, entirely dillerent from 
those governing Christian churches or ancient 
lemples. Other Muhammadan buildings are also 
inspired by a religious purpose; these are the 
schools, the madrasas —colleges or academies—the 
zdwivas , or places of meeting, and the shrines to 
which are attached religious endowments, such &a 
schools, fountains, and alms-houses. 

Another condition to be fuliilled was the exclu¬ 
sion of representations of living creatures from the 
ornamentation used. Although it may be proved 
that this restriction hardly applied except to reli¬ 
gious buildings, and that the texts, as well as the 
monuments, show us that representations of living 
creatures were not systematically excluded from 
the ornamentation oi private or public buildings, 
palaces, houses, etc., it is none the less true that, 
in general, the architectural decoration of Muham¬ 
madan buildings has conformed to this principle. 
Consequently all the subjects of decoration in 
Muhammadan art have been found in ornamenta¬ 
tion borrowed from the vegetable kingdom and 
from geometry. 

The first architects, whether Muhammadans or 
Christians, who raised the mosques of Isl&m drew 
from sources which differed according to their 
country. But these influences, whether Byzantine, 
Coptic, Sasanian, Indian, Africo- or Ibeio-Latin, 
have been in a fashion mingled, and as it were 
interpenetrated, often because of circumstances 
quite peculiar to Islam. These will be indicated 
presently. Finally, nomadic art, if we may use 
such an expression, had a profound influence on 
the art of lsl&in. The art of nomads, which in¬ 
cludes the ornamentation of tents, the decoration 
of saddlery, of carpets, of hangings—an art which 
may still be studied in the productions of the 
nomadic tribes from the extreme west of Morocco 
to the centre of Turkestan—which is based upon 
tradition, and sometimes reaches a high pitch of 
refinement, has not existed without exercising a 
remarkable and important influence on the internal 
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and external ornamentation of buildings. Of this 
we shall find numerous examples throughout the 
course of this article. 

The Arab, a nomad in a special degree, de¬ 
veloped, among all the nations where he planted 
his new religion, a taste for distant journeys, and 
the prescribed ritual of the Meccan pilgrimage 
has been the most striking token of this. Arabic 
literature, so rich in stories of travel, also wit¬ 
nesses to it. This pilgrimage, binding on every 
Musalman, has brought into contact the most 
widely differing peoples; and it has been, so to 
speak, by a kind of reciprocal interfusion that the 
most heterogeneous civilizations have seen certain 
of their elements mix with foreign ones to form 
Muhammadan civilization. 

From the point of view of the arts these re¬ 
ciprocal influences were not less remarkable. The 
artificers who made the pilgrimage to Mecca, having 
arrived in the Holy City, and being impelled thereto 
by an instinct of affinity, certainly did not fail to 
enter into relations with their fellow-tradesmen 
who w f ere also there on pilgrimage. From this there 
undoubtedly arose an interchange of ideas and of 
skill ; and all the more because, this journey being 
excessively laborious, the less wealthy of these 
workmen, either in going or in returning, were 
obliged to halt on their way in order to work at their 
trade to provide the means necessary for accom¬ 
plishing the next stage of the journey. It is, on a 
much larger scale, a similar experience to that of the 
travelling journeymen of France m the Middle Ages. 

Filially, the enormous extent of Islam from 
China to Morocco facilitated commercial inter¬ 
change in a very remarkable way. Ships by sea 
and caravans by land brought the silks, perfumes, 
and precious things of the East to the West in a 
very short time. It is therefore quite natural that 
Chinese art should have in many cases influenced 
that of Turkestan and Persia, and that Indian art 
should have been able to exercise on the artistic 
products of Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, Persia, 
and even of Spain, an influence which certain pass¬ 
ages of the historians explain to us, and of which 
we obtain a good idea from the observations to be 
made on many of the decorative details. 

In bringing this preliminary survey to a close, 
we must dwell on one very remarkable aspect of 
Muhammadan art. It is a common, indeed hack¬ 
neyed, remark, that Oriental luxury is the stand¬ 
ing example of a degree of wealth and extrava¬ 
gance which has rarely been reached in other 
civilizations. This is, in fact, a special character¬ 
istic of Islam, and is explained partly by the pecu¬ 
liarity of the Muhammadan mind and partly by 
the events of history. 

The chief characteristic of the Muhammadan 
mind, although not the absolute fatalism so often 
charged against it, is entire submission to the 
will of God. This submission accordingly implies 
the possibility of reverses of fortune which can 
in a short time destroy the greatest prosperity. 
The natural result of the mutability of fortune is 
to incite men to enjoy as rapidly and as intensely 
as possible the transitory possessions which fortune 
places at their disposal. The precariousness of 
absolute power and the enormous resouices which 
despotism placed in the hands of the Khalifs both 
haa the same result. Despots, like common folk, 
were obliged to enjoy rapicily the means of luxury 
which they had within their reach. To this may 
be traced the extremely luxurious character of 
Muhammadan architecture, and also, unfoitun- 
ately, the want of solidity in most of the private 
dwellings, palaces, mansions, or country-seats. 
The buildings dedicated to worship, or built upon 
plans inspired by religious ideas, were, as a rule, 
more durably constructed. 


1. The Syro-Egyptian school. — This division 
is treated in a separate article— Architecture 
(Muhammadan in Syria and Egypt)—-and will not 
be discussed here. 

2. The Moorish or Maghrib school.— The term 
‘ Maghrib ’ indicates the whole of Northern Africa 
lying, of course, west of Egypt. Two elements 
have contributed to form the Muhammadan art of 
the Maghrib : on the one side the local traditions, 
Homan, Iiomano-Her her, and Hyzantine m Africa, 
Roman, ltomano-Iberian, and Visigothic in Spain ; 
and, on the other, the introduction of Oriental 
architecture which appears to have been in the 
first place the Hyzantine architecture of Syria, 
for certain Syrian forms seem to have been intro¬ 
duced directly into Africa. To be convinced of 
this, one has only to compare the Aghlabid gates 
of the great mosque of Tunis and the eastern 
fayade of the great mosque of Sfax with the 
lateral facades of the great church of (Jal'at 
Sim'ftn (de Vogu6, Architecture civile et relxgieuse 
dans la Syrie centrale et le Haouran du i 9r au 
vii e si&cle). Another source of inspiration bor¬ 
rowed from the East, but this time from the 
Muhammadan East, is the plan of the mosques. 
The present writer has shown in his manual of 
Muhammadan architecture ( Manuel d'art musul- 
mane, Paris, 1907, i. [History of Architecture]) 
the likeness existing between the plan of the 
Zituna mosque at Tunis and that of the great 
mosque of Damascus, which itself is suggested by 
the plan of the great church of St. Simon at Qal'at 
Sim'&n (de Vogu6, op. cit. ii. pi. 139), two of the 
great aisles of which were joined at the ends by a 
transept running at right angles to them. This 
comparison has never been made so far as the 
present writer knows; it is, however, veiy re¬ 
markable. G. Maryais has mentioned in the Revue 
Africame the numerous ideas borrowed, according 
to the Arab historians of Spain, from the Arab 
monuments of Syria by the architects of the 
Khalifs of Cordova. This process of borrowing was 
quite natural because of the Syrian origin of the 
Umayyads of Spain. Hut the prototype of the 
great mosque of Cordova cannot be looked for at 
Damascus ; its plan presents no resemblance to 
that of the great mosque of that city. We must 
find it at Jerusalem in the plan of the chief mosque 
al-Aqyft. Guy le Strange, in his work, Palestine 
under the Moslems (London, 1890), has given a 
restored plan of it according to the description of 
MnqqadasI, which shows its arrangement in A.D. 
985.* The ancient mosque of Jerusalem was 15 
aisles in breadth and 21 in length ; that of Cordova 
11 aisles in breadth and 21 in length (at least 
originally) ; both have side-gates on the eastern 
fayade. Idrisi, quoted by le Stranpe (op. cit. p. 
108), seems to have noticed this likeness, which 
le Strange has perfectly understood (p. 103). As 
to tiie decoration of the mosque at Cordova, 
it is borrowed partly from Hyzantine art, and 
partly from Arab or Syrian or Mesopotamian orna¬ 
mentation. This is certainly no longer doubtful, 
so that we can ascertain the origin of the serrated 
arches used systematically in the great mosque at 
Cordova, and recurring in the palace of llantn al- 
Uasliid at Racca (Saladin, op. cit. p. 323, fig. 291), 
the al-Ashik palace at Samarra ( ib . p. 325), of 
which General de Heyli6 + was the first to publish 
a very correct view (de Heyli6, Promt et Samarra, 
Paris, 1907, pi. xiii.), and m the interior archivolts 
of the southern windows of the great mosque of 
Samarra (ib. p. 81). The horse-shoe arch is also 
of Oriental origin—Mesopotamian or Sasanian (ex¬ 
emplified in the secondary gate of the Palace of 

* It wu the moBque re-built by ’Abd al-Malik towards 691 of 
our era, and restored in 746 by al-Manpur 

t Cf. also the work of Herzfeld published sinoe that of 
General de Beylii 
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Ctesinhon ; see Herzfeld, Snmnrra), for it is found 
in Persia at Firuzabad and at Tuq - i - Girra. 
This mosque - plan of whieh we have just been 
speaking is, to a certain extent (except in the pro¬ 
portion between the breadth and the length of 
the building), that of the mosques with aisles, like 
the 'Amr mosque at Cairo, and those of Samarra 
which de Beyli6 and Herzfeld have described, 
and that of AbCt-Dilif which de Boyli6 was the 
first to portray, but these are later than the 
mosque of Cordova. They are mentioned here as 
giving the characteristics of the typical plan of the 
mosque, and comprising in themselves all that 
we know at present regarding the most ancient Mu¬ 
hammadan monuments of Mesopotamia ; for the 
monuments of Samarra and of Abfl-IJilif owe abso¬ 
lutely nothing to Syrian architectural traditions, 
which are based upon the use of dressed stone. 
These, on the other hand, are constructions of 
brick, and consequently connected with the pure 
Mesopotamian tradition, though strongly influenced 
by Sasanian art. 

Thus, then, Spain appears to have been more 
directly influenced by Syria and Mesopotamia than 
was the case with Northern Africa. The gieat 
mosque of Kairwan in Tunis, for example, borrows 
an ancient or Byzantine character from all the 
ancient and Byzantine fragments which have been 
employed for its construction in columns, bases, 
ana capitals. Arab historians, however, attribute 
to a Syrian architect the dome covered with green 
enamelled tiles which Ibrahim ilm al-Aghlab caused 
to be constructed above the porch of the celebrated 
mosq ue. 

On the other hand, it is indisputable that the 
horse-shoe arch, the employment- of which may 
be considered one of the characteristic principles 
of Moorish art, is borrowed from Sasanian archi¬ 
tecture, for it is found in Persia in the Taq-i- 
Girra, the palace of Sarvistan, and in Mesopo¬ 
tamia in the celebrated palace of Chosroes at 
Ctesiphon—in the gates on the ground floor. It 
appears to have been employed there in a sys¬ 
tematic fashion, while in tne Christian monu¬ 
ments of central Syria and in certain buildings of 
Armenia it appears to have been used only in an 
intermittent way. The most ancient examples of 
the use of this arch may be seen in Tunis in the 
inner window of the maqfura of the mosque of 
Sidi Okba at Kairwan, in the central motive of 
the interior facade of the Zituna mosque at Tunis, 
and in the eastern side facade of the great mosque 
at Sfax. This arch, which has been justly com¬ 
pared in shape to a horse-shoe, has been system¬ 
atically used in the celebrated mosque of Cor¬ 
dova. It is found in the windows, the gates, and 
the interior arches, whether they are many-lobed 
or not. 

Finally, local Christian art, whether African or 
Spanish, also had much influence on the archi¬ 
tecture of the Maghrib. Byzantine art did not 
operate in the same way. Although some very 
important buildings were erected by the Byzantines 
in Carthage, it is not possible to assert, from what 
we at present know of them, the Byzantine char¬ 
acter of the gates built or of the binding stones 
used at Tunis or at Sfax. At both Tunis and 
Sfax they are connected with the forms of Byzan¬ 
tine art belonging to central Syria. Such are the 
drums which support the domes of the Zituna 
mosque at Tunis, the Aghlabid gates of this 
mosque, and the gates of the eastern facade of 
the great mosque of Sfax. Moorish Spain, on 
the contrary, received, by means of artists sum¬ 
moned from Constantinople to Cordova, a genuine 
influx of decorative Byzantine art, recognizable in 
the first instance In certain parts of the sculpture 
of the mihrab , but above all in the admirable 


enamelled mosaics executed on the spot by the 
Byzantine artists who came for the purpose from 
Constantinople. 

We may her* recapitulate the chronology of these early monu¬ 
ments of the Maghrib: 


60 070 Founding of the great itineque at Kairwan 

by Okbaibn Nafi. 

1M 732 Founding of the Zituna mosque at Tunis by 

Uh&id Allah ibn al-Habhah. 

168 770 Founding of the great mosque of Cordova. 

As early as the 8th cent, the new style m 
Spain assumed quite a distinct character; for 
the great mosque of Cordova is obviously a build¬ 
ing of a style absolutely and clearly defined. On 
the contrary, we do not find in Northern Africa, 
whether in Tunis, or Algeria, or Morocco, such a 
homogeneity of style in the first Arab buildings. 
The successive restorations of the mosque of Sidi 
Okba at Kairwan, the traces of which are still 
sufficiently visible on the building itself, the Aghla¬ 
bid portions of the Zituna mosque at Tunis, of 
the great mosque of Beja, and of that of Sfax 
m Tunis, no longer give us the impression of 
a well-defined style. The reason for this must 
very probably be found in the fact that the com¬ 
mencement of the Umayyad Khalifat-e of Cordova 
constituted a political and social regime on a suffi¬ 
ciently firm basis to give to the country such 
prosperity that the magnificence of the build¬ 
ings far surpassed those of Africa, which was 
then a much poorer country. On the other 
hand, the continual relations of Cordova with 
Syria, and the arrival in Spain of a great number 
of followers of the Umayyads, made Arabized 
Andalusia at this time, so to speak, a second 
Arabized Syria. The proofs of this are abundant 
in the Arab historians and even in the build¬ 
ings. 

In the 11th cent, the influence of Middle Asia, 
that is to say, of Mesopotamia and perhaps even of 
Persia, was making itself felt in Africa in the style 
of the buildings of Qal'a of the Beni Ham mad, 
and probably in those of Bougie, which are un¬ 
fortunately thus far not known to us except from 
descriptions of Arab writers. It made itself felt 
also in Sicily, which had passed from the yoke of 
the Aghlabids under that of the F&timids, and in 
which we recognize the Arab style only by the 
traces which Arab arts have left in the buildings 
of the 12th cent., erected there by the Norman 
kings. 

At the end of the 11th cent., from the time when 
Yflsuf ibn Tashfin united Spain and the Maghrib 
under his authority, a modification seems to be 
introduced into the Arab architecture of Spain ; 
and it appears that this modification is due to 
Moroccan artists ; this cannot, however, be posi¬ 
tively established by examples of an authentic 
date. The magnificence of Fez and of Marrakesh 
under the Almoravids completely explains how 
the architects who contributed to the adornment 
of these two towns were consequently able to 
exercise influence, either directly or by means of 
their pupils, on the tendencies of the school of 
Andalusia. This change of style is apparent at 
Toledo in the Huerta del Sol, and later under the 
Almohads in the great mosque of Tlernsen, and in 
certain portions of the mosque of Tinmel, which 
has recently been discovered and described by 
Dout-tA 

It was not till the 12th cent, of our era that the 
new style really spread in a wonderful manner, by 
this time freed from antique or Byzantine imita¬ 
tions, and clearly marked by qualities of taste, of 
sobriety, of elegance and restrained luxuriance, 
which remlej the monuments bequeathed to us 
true masterpieces. 
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A short enumeration will give the chronological sequence of 
these. 

Christian 

Hijra. £ rtt 

808 1007 Founding of the mosque of Qal'a of the Beni 

Hamtnad (Algeria, in the present province 
of Constantine). 

4.SO 1068 Founding of the mosque of Bougie by an- 

Nityir. 

4K() 1069 The Almoravida found Marrakesh and beautify 

Fez. 

478 1086 Conquest of Spain by Yusuf ibn Toshfin. 

481 1088 Puerto del Sol at Toledo. 

624 1131 Tlemsen restored by Abd-al-Mu’min 

530 1130 The cupola of the great mosque of Tlemsen built. 

670 1174 Construction of the great mosque of Seville. 

From 574 A.H. (a.d. 1178) to 590 A.H. (A.D. 1194) 
Ya'qub al-Mansflr covered Morocco and Andalusia 
with numeious buildings. In Morocco, Chella, 
Rabat, Marrakesh, Ceuta, Alcazar- Kabir, Man- 
sura, mosques, fortifications, and buildings of 
every kind are ascribed to him. In Spain, and 
especially at Seville, he built mosques, gasbas, 
fortifications, quays, and aqueducts, and he com¬ 
pleted the great mosque whose minaret is still 
standing almost entirely intact. The Kutubiya of 
Marrakesh, the tower of IJasan at Rabat, the 
minaret of Chella, and its fortified enclosure may 
be considered the most perfect types of this line 
architecture. In A.H. 596 (A.D. 1199) the Alcazai 
of Seville was founded, hut the 13th cent, was 
destined to inaugurate for the Moorish style a 
period of luxuriance and florid abundance quite 
different from the preceding one. 

The tomb of Sidi bu Madina at Tlemsen gives 
an idea of this new development. In 1230 the 
Alhambra of Granada was commenced, in 1231 the 
mosque of the Qasbaat Tunis was founded by AbQ 
Zakaiiya, a work of Andalusian architecture in 
’which nothing any longer recalls the first Arab 
monuments of Tunis. For a large number of 
emigiants from Andalusia had a hand in it, not 
onlv because of the fall of the Almohads, but espe¬ 
cially because, owing to the want of native artists, 
the Rafsids, as Ibn Said tells us, imported 
their architects, their workers in enamel, and 
even their gardeners from Andalusia. Enamelled 
earthenware, in fact, had been used in the Maghrib 
from a considerably remote period ; we cannot 
remedy fix the introduction of it previous to the 
uildiugs of Qal'a of the Beni Hamm&d which date 
from the commencement of the lltli cent, of our 
era, and in the ruins of which Paul Rlanchet dis¬ 
covered a considerable quantity of fragments of 
enamelled facings, bricks, pieces of binding masonry 
and mosaic, etc. From that period this manufac¬ 
ture, which must have been introduced by Asiatic 
workmen, spread in the Maghrib. Their origin 
is Asiatic, since the only architectural enamelled 
earthenware work we know in the Maghrib, pre¬ 
vious to this period, consists of the famous squares 
with metallic reflexions with which Ibr&him ibn 
al-Aghlah adorned the minbnr of the mosque of 
Sidi Okba at Kairwan, and which he caused to 
he brought from Baghdad. By successive im¬ 
provements this art rapidly attained to that 
delicacy of execution which we admire in the 
monuments of Tlemsen, Seville, Granada, and 
Morocco. Enamelled earthenware is at first used 
in mosaic, consisting of pieces cut out by hand and 
placed together, either in hollows cut in slabs of 
murble or of hard stone, as in the Qal'a build¬ 
ings of the Beni Hammfid, or on a coating of 
mortar as at Tlemsen and at Chella ; in those 
eases its use is combined with that of enamelled 
brick. It is very probable that at first faience 

was used in this way in order to imitate the 

mosaics of marble which the Arab artists, follow¬ 
ing the example of the Romans and the Byzan¬ 
tines, had constructed in Syria, in Egypt, and 

in Sicily. They had even found in Africa some 


ancient specimens to copy, for the present 
writer once sketched a fragment of white marble 
inlaid with coloured marbles found at Lixus 
(Morocco) by H. de la Martinibre. This frag¬ 
ment dates from the 5th cent, of our era, and 
evidently belongs to that series of works in marble 
mosaic which served as models to the Arab work¬ 
men. This work in faience mosaic, or rather in 
marquetry, was afterwards succeeded by square 
tiles, on which pieces of enamel in slight relief 
showed the usual ornamentation. Later they 
contented themselves with tracing in black lines 
on the white enamel a polygonal design with 
tracery worked in different colours. At a still 
later date the purely geometrical ornamentation 
was replaced by a floral decoration or one of 
some conventional pattern. In Persia and in 
Turkestan we shall he able to trace a similar 
development in ceramic decoration. There is no 
doubt that this art was of Asiatic origin. Tlis 
similarity between the Spanish enamelled decora¬ 
tions and those in the famous frieze of archers in 
the apadana of Susa is obvious. On the othei 
hand, the likeness of the enamelling of the most 
ancient enamelled vases found at Itacca (Meso¬ 
potamia) to the enamel-work of the Maghrib at 
once leads us to connect the latter with an Asiatic 
origin, since we may confidently assign the most 
ancient enamel-work of Raeea to the period of the 
Abhfisids. But the intermediary link which would 
enable us to connect the enamel ornamentation 
of the Acluemenians with that of the AhbfLsids 
is still wanting. We do not know what sort of 
fietile art was used in the architecture of the 
Antacids and the Sasanians, although from a 
passage in the Life of Avollonius of Tyana by 
Philostratus we may conclude that, at the time 
when the latter wrote, enamelled earthenware 
still formed one of the most characteristic com¬ 
ponents of the architectural decoration of the 
monuments and palaces of Babylon. 

This digression, though somewhat long, on the 
use and origin of enamel-work in Moorish architec¬ 
ture, is, however, indispensable in order to show 
by how slight a link Moorish art is connected with 
that of the Mesopotamian East. We have seen 
above that Raeca and al-Ashik show us in their 
Abb&sid monuments the many-lobed arches to the 
use of which Moorish architecture owes one of its 
most elegant characteristics. The plan of the 
Moorish mosque was originally the plan with aisles, 
as in the 'Amr mosque at Cairo. This plan, 
which recurs in Tunis, m Algeria, and in Morocco, 
slightly modified by the broadening of the central 
nave and the aisle which runs along the mihrdb- 
wall, undergoes a gradual alteration. Already 
in the Qal'a buildings of the Beni Hanmiad an 
enclosed chancel was outlined before the mihrab. 
This is only slightly indicated in the great mosque 
of Tlemsen (530 A.H. =A.D. 1136), but is clearly de¬ 
fined two centuries later in the mosque of Mangflra 
at Tlemsen (737-744 a.h. = a.i>. 1337-1344). It 
comprises the following : a fore-court, a minaret 
commanding the entrance, side porticoes in the 
court, a large hall with parallel aisles, and at the 
end the magftira, or chancel, in front of the 
mihr&b, marked by a cupola crowning a square 
hall. This is the same arrangement as exists in 
principle in the great mosque of Cordova, but 
at Tlemsen it is differently emphasized. This 
maqfura , instead of seeming to be a mere adjunct 
of the building as at Cordova, is at Tlemsen an 
integral portion of it, and forms, so to sneak, the 
main feature, thus indicating in a formal way the 
real sanctuary of the mosque. 

As this article is limited chiefly to the study of 
the religious monuments, we shall dwell on civil 
architecture only very briefly. The buildings. 
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however, which the Moors have left in Spain— 
the palaces of Tunis, of Algiers, of Morocco, of 
Fez, ami of Mequmez, cannot be passed over. 

The architecture of the houses of the Maghrib 
contains at the same time suggestions from Roman 
and Byzantine houses, and very probably also from 
houses of Mesopotamia and Persia. We do not 
know any very ancient Arab houses in the North of 
Africa, but the persistence with which the plan of 
these houses is reproduced, with very few varia¬ 
tions, leads us to believe that the prototype has 
never lacked the features with which we are 
familiar : an interior court, the division of the 
house into the sclamlik , or open portion, used for 
leceptions, and the htrim , or private part, un- 
enteied by visitors, and reserved exclusively for 
women and domestic life. It is accordingly a 
variation of the Roman house. This is understood 
more easily when we remember that the early Arab 
conquerois of Northern Africa took up their abode 
at first in the Roman or Byzantine houses, which 
still existed in great numbers, just as the Flench 
took up their abode, at the commencement of their 
occupation of the country, in the Arab houses of 
Tunis and Algeria. 

From the earliest period the palaces have been 
buildings of great magnificence, and the descrip¬ 
tions of the Arab historians give us full informa¬ 
tion regarding the luxurious style in which they 
were decorated and furnished. Of the.se we may 
mention, by nay of example, the famous palace 
of Medinet-az-Zahra near Cordova, the palace ot 
Mustan^ir in Tunis (described by I bn Haldftn, 
History of the Berbers), which possessed elevated 
pavilions, cupolas, kiosks, aqueducts, fountains, and 
large basins, fonning, as it were, liquid mirrors. 
These weie also to be found in the Sasanian palace 
of Qasr-i Sliiiln, and have lemained from that time 
a traditional ornament in Persia. Mustansir’s 
palace also contained pavilions with marble columns 
and wainscottmgs of marble and faience mosaics. 
The palace of the Sultan Hamadites of Bougie, 
and those of Fez, Morocco, and Mequinez, were 
not less magnificent. We can have, so t<» speak, 
an ocular demonstration of the splendour to which 
Moorish architecture had attained in the. Alhambra 
of Granada, of which the greater part is still 
standing, although by an unaccountable whim 
Charles v. caused the south wing to be destroyed 
in order to build in its place a palace of lamentable 
mediocrity. 

Part of the plan of the Alhambra is an exten¬ 
sion of the plan of the Arab house. There are 
always numerous structuies surrounding courts 
horde led by porticoes, with fountains or large 
uncovered basins. There is no need to enlarge, in 
jiddition, on the lavishness and taste with which a 
great wealth of constantly varied decoration lias 
been expended on every portion of this delightful 
palace, which is the glory of Granada and of 
Arabized Spain (see Art [Muh.J). 

After the final expulsion of the Arabs from 
Spain, Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis received the 
exiles, who carried thither their artistic traditions. 
These underwent profound changes in Algeria 
and Tunis ; hut. in Morocco they were preserved, 
not entirely in their pristine purity, yet in a w r ay 
so nearly complete as to give to the Moroccan 
buildings, down to the latest times, an artistic, 
character very superior to that of the buildings of 
Algeria and Tunis. 

Chronology of the building* of the Maghrib 
. Christian 
Era. 

f.O 670 Okha lhn Nafi founds Kairwan and its great 

mosque. 

y» 708 (InHan ilm Nu'inan re-builds the great mosque 

of Kairwan, and builds the al-Ksar mosque 
at Tunis 


Hijra. 

114 

168 

222 

248 

826 


460 

400 

630 

648 

670 

600 


..t»e 


608 

629 

608 

718 

721 

754 

766 

806 

986 


1041 

1112 


Christian 

Era. 

782 Ubaid Allfch ihn al-Hahhnh founds the Zituna 
mosque at Tunis. 

770 Founding of the great mosque of Cordova 
837 Znadet AJIAh restores the great niosqu* m 
Kairwan. 

860 Founding of the Kairuin mosque at Fee. 

036 ‘Abd ur-Rahman ill. founds the palate 
Medinet-az-Zahra near Cordova. 

1007 Hammad ihn Bulukkiun ihn Zairi founds the 
Qal'a mosque of the Beni llainmftd 

1068 An-Napir founds the mosque of Bougie. 

1069 The Almoravids found the mosques of 

Morocco (Marrakesh) 

1136 Cupola of the great mosque at Tlemsen. 

1163 *Ahd al-Mu’miu enlarges the Tinmel mosque 
at Morocco. 

11‘ 4 The architect ’Abd All&h ihn Amr commences 
to build the great mosque ol Seville. 

1194 Buildings of Ya'qub al-Mai.^ur at Rabat, 
(Jhella, Morocco, Seville 
1199 Tomb of ftidi bu Madina at Tlemsen. 

Building of the Alcazar of Seville. 

1211 Completion of the great mosque of Bougie 
1231 Mosque of Qasba at Tunis. 

1299 Abu-Ya'qub an-N&sir builds in three year* 
the town of Manpura near Tlemsen. 

1818 Mosque of Sidi Ibrahim at Tlemsen 

1321 Restoration of the Andalusian mosque at Fez 

1353 Mosque of Hidi al-Halwi at Tlemsen 

1354 Completion of the Alhamhru of Uranariu, 

founded in 628 a.m. (a.d 1230) 

1460 Zawiya of Sidi ihn Arur. at Tunis 
1677 Al-Manpur-az-Zahihi builds the famous pala< e 
al-Bedi' at Morocco, and a kiosk in the 
Kairuin mosque at Fez. 

1631 Mosque Hamiida Pasha at Tunis. 

1700 Completion of the mosque of Sidi Mahrez at 
Tunis 


3 . The Persian School (Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Turkestan, etc ).—We have already spoken of the 
mosques of Mesopotamia, Samarra, and Abu-Rilil 
In Persia the style is quite different. Yet the 
most, ancient Persian mosques whose plans an* 
know r n to us are built with aisles like tin* 
primitive mosques. The arrangement of these 
is still recognizable in the plan of the Junm 
mosque at Isfahan built in 142-153 A. II. under tli»* 
Khalifate of the Ahbftsid al-Man?ur; hut in this 
plan there is a peculiar arrangement: 111 the couit 
there is an isolated structure on a square plan 
Dieulafoy describes a similar square pa\ llion in the 
centre of the old mosque of Shiraz built m a.d. 875 
by Amr ibn Laith. This pavilion is evidently a 
reminiscence ot the Ka'ba 01 Mecca, for it is know n 
at Shiraz by the name of Khuda Khan , or ‘ House 
of God.’ We should mention also the .luma 


mosque of Kazvin, re-built by Ilarun al-Rashid in 
A.D. 790 on the plan of the ancient mosque elected 
in the early years of the Hijra by Muhammad ihn 
al-$ajjaj. 

At a period wdiich it is as yet impossible to define, 
a remarkable development affects the ariangement 
of the Persian mosques : on the four sides of the 
court of the mosque there open enormous porches of 
great, height and in the form of an immense arcade 
These liwdns , as they are called, are certainly a 
reminiscence of the llwdn of Ohosroes, the T&j-i 
Kisi a of Clesiphon, the magnificence of which had 
astonished the first Arab conquerors, and tin* 
recollection of w'hich w*as always present in the 
minds of Oriental monarchs w hen they were erect - 
ing great buildings. Muhammadan historians, m 
fact, when they wish to emphasize the splendour 
of a building raised by one of their monarch 
always compare it to the llwdn of Chosroes, to the 
buildings of Mada’in, etc. I 11 the plan of all the 
Persian mosques this detail (the liwdns) ahvays 
re-appears, and we find the Rarne architcctuial 
feature in certain mosques of Turkestan and especi¬ 
ally of S&marcand—mosques which also serve the 
purpose of madrasas, i.e. schools or academies, 
or rather universities. When we closely examine 
the plan of the Junta mosque of Isfahan, we easily 
see how Malik Shah, Shah Tamasp, and Shah 
Abbas, in their successive enlargements of the 
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building, changed its original appearance in order 
finally to give it that definite character which has 
been, so to speak, the type to which the Persian 
mosques have conformed, and which is so admirably 
condensed in the plan of the imperial mosque of 
Isfahan erected under Shah Abuas. This latter 
may be considered as the chef d'oeuvre of religious 
architecture m Persia, where we find no other 
mosques with aisles, but only the four great liwdns, 
one of which serves as a porch of entry, and the 
other three as distinct places for prayer, each 
possessing its own viihrdh. 

We see, accordingly, that just as the Persians 
sharply divided themselves from the majority of 
the Muhammadans (who are Sunnites, forming a 
sort of heretical sect by themselves), since they are 
Shi'ites and therefore abandon the purely Muham¬ 
madan tradition,* they gave to their religious 
architecture quite a different character from that 
of the buildings to be seen in Syria, Egypt, and 
in the Maghrib. When the mosques are deprived 
of a central court, as was the case with the blue 
mosque of Tabris.t the praying place is always 
square-shaped, and is led up to by a large square 
hall surrounded by very broad galleries. Then we 
have nothing left to recall the primitive mosque, 
which is really derived from the shelter built along 
the wall of the mihrdh, which allows the crowd 
of the faithful to line out along this wall and in 
files parallel to it, but with faces always turned 
in the same direction. The tendency in Persia 
would rather appear to be that of uniting the wor¬ 
shippers in a closed sanctuary in order to secure 
for them the isolation which favours collectedness 
of thought and prayer. 

We see, therefore, that by a kind of natural 
development the changes through which the Per¬ 
sian mosque passed, while tending more and more 
towards a closed sanctuary, would produce success¬ 
ive forms approaching gradually those of certain 
Christian churches—those of Armenia, for instance. 

The earliest Muhammadan architecture in Persia 
has also quite a special character. The leading 
elements in Persian architecture arc, in fact, almost 
entirely borrowed from local traditions, that is to 
say, from the architecture of the ancient Persians 
and from that of the Sasanian period : 

(1) The tapered column, accompanied by tlat 
ceilings and terraces, which seems to be derived 
principally from Assyrian and Median art. 

(2) The arch carried on drums or on columns 
standing in sets of four. (This arrangement was 
soon changed into a tetragonal pillar strength¬ 
ened by four joined columns.) Since the arch and 
the pillar are constructed of rubble-stone or more 
frequently of bricks, we cannot doubt that the 
origin of this system of architecture must be sought 
in Chaldma, whence it passed into Persia. As to 
the arch of dressed arm cut stone and structures 
with binding masonry, they seem to be of Armenian 
origin, and to have passed from Armenia into the 
North-west provinces of Persia, where alone they 
are found. 

The arch constructed of bricks was a matter of 
choice for the Persians; and this system seems 
to have been chosen because of the scarcity of 
timber in the greater part of the country. In this 

* The 8unnite mosque seems to be derived from the mosque 
of Medina, which originally consisted only of a wail with 
a mihrub approached by very rude porticoes. The Shi’ite 
mosque, on the other hand, seems to be derived from the 
mosque of Mecca. In the centre of the court ( haram) is the 
Khuda Khan , or ‘House of God,’ an Imitation of the Ka'ba, 
and places for prayer are arranged on the four sides of the 

court. 

f This mosque was certainly erected by a Sunnite monarch, 
but the architect who constructed it has drawn his inspiration 
•olely from the architectural traditions of Persia. Compare this 
pla* with that of the mosque of Mir Buzuiy Kawain-ad-din, 

■* at Anml in a.d. 1879. 


kind of structure they attained to a decree of 
artistic skill, ingenuity, and cleverness which has 
never been excelled anywhere. The use of un¬ 
baked and baked brick and of enamelled brick came 
to them both from Chaldira and from Susiana. 
It is probably from the early Persian buildings 
adorned with enamelled bricks or faience mosaic 
that this process, so fertile in graceful applications, 
reached the West by way of Tunis and Algiers 
as far as Morocco and Spain, where the Moorish 
artists were able to elaborate it to a pitch of per¬ 
fection as high oh that reached in Persia by the 
Persians. 

It was very probably from the use of bricks, 
whether by corbelling® or by projecting stones, that 
stalactites came into use, which have always been 
one of the most interesting features of Persian and 
Syro-Egyptian brick architecture; but it is pos¬ 
sible that stone and wood stalactites have not the 
same origin although very often similar in appear¬ 
ance. Finally, just as Roman architectural tradi¬ 
tions have influenced the development of decoration 
in the Maghrib alongside of geometrical orna¬ 
mentation, the origin of which is not yet clearly 
established, it seems tli&t in Persian art the 
style of ornamentation has been influenced by Sas- 
anian, Hindu, and, later, by Chinese traditions. 
Parallel with this also has proceeded a develop¬ 
ment of geometrical decoration which appears to be 
an element common to all the countries of Islam, 
and the origin of which, perhaps because of its 
Muhammadan character, should be sought in 
Arabia, not in the buildings of Yemen befoie 
Muhammad’s time, but possibly in the ornamenta¬ 
tion employed by the nomad Arabs in their 
embroideries, carpets, etc. 

The origin of the lancet-arch, which was used in 
the ancient buildings of Egypt along with the 
catenary arch, and which has been found also in 
Assyria, appears thus to be settled, but its use 
seems to be reserved for the hidden parts of build¬ 
ings, and those where solidity and economy in 
construction were both required. The palace of 
Chosroes at Ctesiphon in its visible portions has 
only semicircular arches, whether of horse-shoe 
siiape or not, except its great arch, which is 
catenary ; but the groovings disposed at the top 
of the tympanum of the arch, which were not seen 
because they were in the interior of the building 
and above the arches, had pointed groinings. This 
pointed arch was a feature as frequently em¬ 
ployed by the Persians as the horse-shoe arch was 
by the Moors, but the Persians very soon recog¬ 
nized that the pointed arch formed by two skew 
arches involved a complication in construction 
easy to avoid by closing the curve by two straight 
lines ; it is for this reason that their arches are of 
such an original and distinct character. We find 
in the West this predilection for closing brick 
arches by rectilineal portions in France, in the 
Roman architecture of Toulouse and its neighbour¬ 
hood, and in England in numerous brick buildings, 
from which it passed into buildings of stone under 
the name of the Tudor arch. 

The other religious buildings of the Persians are 
the madrasas, or religious schools, and the tombs. 
These madrasas assumed in Persia a still more 
important development than they did in Egypt 
or in the Maghrib. One of the most ancient 
which have been described is the madrasa of 
Mustan?ir, built at Baghdad in A.H. 630 (A.D. 
1232), of which a summary plan is given by 
General de Beyli6 (Proine et Samarra, fig. 18). It 
consists of a suite of buildings arranged round a 
rectangular court, with a llwdn in the centre of 
each of its four sides. These buildings, pierced 
by numerous arcades, contained the cells of the 
studentH. The likeness of the plan on vhich they 
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arc built to that of the caravanserais with which 
Persia is covered will not escape any one, any more 
than its similarity to the plans of the great Persian 
mosques. If we could ascertain the most ancient 
types of these buildings, for example the Persian 
or Sasanian caravanserais, we should perhaps have 
the origin of that cruciform plan which the Persian 
architects have been able to turn to such excellent 
account. 

One of the most remarkable madrasas which 
have been built in Persia is the Madrasa-i-Shah 
Sultan Husain at Isfahan (A.n. 1693). As a 
caravanserai was built close lieside it at the same 
time, by merely examining the two plans in juxta¬ 
position we understand what a striking likeness 
exists between them. 

This arrangement has been reproduced in the 
great motu\\\e-madrasas of Samarcand and Bokhara, 
and indeed in those of all the large towns of Tur¬ 
kestan, whence it is certain that the lirst architects 
of these buildings were Persians. In the case of 
some of them the proof is ready to hand. The 
madrasa Shir-Dar near Samarcand is the reduc¬ 
tion to a comparatively small scale of the Persian 
madrasa ; the mosque, madrasa , and tomb of Bibi 
Hanum at Samarcand is the expansion of it on a 
colossal scale (the plans are given by Schubert von 
Soldern, Baudenkmale von Samarkand , 1898). 

The tombs and sepulchral monuments in the 
Persian school of architecture have also quite a 
special character. In the Maghrib they generally 
consist merely of a square structure surmounted 
by a cupola, which seems simply a detached portion 
of what ordinarily constitutes a mosque, for we 
have seen that generally the entrance is crowned 
by a cupola and the mihr&b of the mosque by 
another ; this is, at any rate, the arrangement 
which exists in the most ancient mosqueH of Tunis 
(Kairwan, Tunis, Gafsa, Beja, Sfax) and of Morocco 
(as in the Kairuin mosque at Fez). 

In Persia these buildings are of an entirely 
different character. They consist of square, poly¬ 
gonal, or cylindrical towers covered with conical 
or pyramidal roofs, or crowned by a bulb-shaped 
cupola, e.g. at Maragha, Nakshevan, Demavend. 
At Sultanlya, at Merv, in the tomb of the Sultan 
Sanjar, the plan is even more complicated, and 
sometimes, as in Persian Mesopotamia, these tombs 
of polygonal construction are crowned by cupolas 
composed of a series of stalactites superimposed on 
each other, and the outline they present is striking. 
Such are the tomb of Zubaida at Baghdad, and 
the tomb of Daniel at Susa. 

Around these tombs of various styles are grouped 
different buildings, as, for example, at the tomb 
of the Sheikh Sufi at Ardabil; out the finest of 
all these sepulchral monuments is certainly the 
tomb of Timur or Gur Emir at Samarcand, built 
in 808 A.H. (A. I). 1405) by Muhammad, son of 
Mahmud of Isfahan. The whole effect of this im¬ 
pressive monument is very beautiful. The tomb, 
properly speaking, consists of a great square hall, 
the sides of which are grooved with large square 
niches, and which is crowned with a bulb-shaped 
cnj>ola set on a drum decorated with enamelled 
bricks, the cupola being also adorned in the same 
way. The porch of the tomb opens on a square 
court surrounded with cells, at the four corners of 
which formerly rose four great cylindrical minarets 
of which only one now remains ; two others flanked 
the entrance porch of the court. Other very strik¬ 
ing tombs are still to be found near Samarcand 
adjoining the mosque of Shah-Zindah, and we can 
trace in them with a singular variety of detail 
the whole development through which the use of 
baked enamelled earthenware for the construction 
and decoration of these buildings had passed at 
thin time. Besides the Persian artists engaged in 


the construction of the buildings of Samarcand, 
Chinese artists in pottery, summoned by Bibi 
Hanum (who was a Chinese princess), the wife of 
Timur, have exercised an indisputable influence 
both on the technique of enamelled earthenware- 
work and on the style of this decoration. 

It is also certain that in these great specimens 
of enamelled decoration the Persian architects 
drew their inspiration from suggestions afforded 
by the decoration of tapestry, embroidery, cloths, 
and especially carpets. As the present writer has 
described in his manual of the history of Muham¬ 
madan architecture, the perfection of this enamelled 
decoration—a perfection attained at the com¬ 
mencement from an (esthetic point of view—can be 
explained only by the fact that they applied to 
decoration rules established by the long practice of 
manufacturers of carpets and painted cloths—rules 
which, by a process of continual selection, had 
eliminated imperfect elements from decorative com¬ 
positions in order to preserve only such as were 
satisfactory. 

Secular architecture in Persia has, perhaps more 
than religious, remained impregnated with the 
ancient traditions of the country. The Persian 
palaces have l>een compared above to the Sasanian 
palaces of Qa?r-i Slilrin ; they might alRO be com¬ 
pared to the ancient Achsemenian palaces of Susa 
and of Persepolis. It is doubtless to this uninter¬ 
rupted tradition that we should assign the use of 
terraces supported on long wooden columns, which 
are found in the palaces of Isfahan, of Shiraz, and 
of Teheran. The authentication of this tradition 
is all the more remarkable because wood is a com¬ 
paratively rare and costly substance in nearly all 
the provinces of Persia. 

In the royal palaces of Isfahan these columns 
were covered with little squares of looking-glass 
not only on the front of their shafts, but on tlieii 
capitals ; the stalactites of the ceilings and arches 
were also covered with them, and the flashing of 
these thousands of mirrors, the brilliance of the 
paintings, and the facings of faience, made these 
lofty halls, with glittering ceilings, marvels of 
taste and luxuriance, more remarkable even than 
we have seen in the Moorish palaces of Andalusia. 

The Persian house, like all Muhammadan houses, 
is divided into an anderun, or part reserved for 
the women and the family, and a birun, or part re¬ 
served for the reception of guests. But its arrange¬ 
ment no longer presents any likeness to that of 
the ancient house. The building is no longer 
arranged round the front court. This court in 
Persia is replaced by a garden. If the house is a 
simple one, the anderun is on the first floor; if 
it belongs to a richer class, the birun opens on 
the garden and on the street, and at the bottom 
of the garden is the anderun. The Persians 
also built enormous bazaars, streets roofed in 
and lined with shops; and all their large towns 
still possess them, tne finest certainly being those 
of Isfah&n. These bazaars contain not only 
roofed streets and shops, but baths, or fuimmani't, 
mosques, schools, tombs, and city caravanserais, 
in which merchants with their wares put up. 
Other caravanserais are disposed at aifferent 
stages along the roads; these are resting-places 
for travellers and caravans. Herodotus mentions 
that Cyrus had had them placed all along the 
roads of his empire. Here we have again in Persia 
a tradition dating from before the time of Isl&m. 

The Sasanian kings had built a number of 
remarkable bridges. The Muhammadan sove¬ 
reigns of Persia followed their example. Without 
counting the numerous bridges constructed in 
Persia since the Muhammadan conquest, we 
ought not to forget to mention the two very 
striking bridges of Isfahan, that of AU&h-Verdi- 
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Khan and that of Baba Rukn-ad-din, which are 
real masterpieces. 

In a country as barren as Persia, the discovery, 
securing, ami conveyance of water were natu¬ 
rally questions of vital importance. Subterranean 
aqueducts, or qandts , made possible the search 
for water, often at great distances, for the pur¬ 
poses of supply and irrigation. These aqueducts 
supplied either large subterranean reservoirs 
(called abambur) in the towns and villages, or 
vaulted cisterns, placed along the roads near the 
caravanserais. At other times the river-water 
was held hack by dams to be conducted into 
irrigation canals. M. Dieulafoy has described 
two of them, the dam of Saveh and the Band- 
amir. 

We shall not enter in this section, any more 
than in the preceding one, on the examination of 
military architecture. That of the Maghrib is 
known to us by a large number of drawn or 
photographed buildings; that of Persia, on the 
contrary, is as yet almost unknown to us. 

The Persian school of architecture spread its in¬ 
fluence as far as Baghdad and even Armenia, and 
exercised an indisputable effect on the Seljuk 
architecture of Asia Minor and on the Ottoman 
architecture derived from it. It has directly 
influenced the architecture of Turkestan, and we 
shall see that, as regards India, it is absolutely 
certain that the finest buildings of the Mughal 
period were immediately inspired by the finest 
architectural and decorative traditions of Muham¬ 
madan Persia. 

But, since among Muhammadan arts archi¬ 
tecture is absolutely supreme and all the other 
arts are based more or less on the principles which 
govern architectural construction, we ought not 
to he surprised at the immense importance of the 
influence of Persian decorative art on all the arts 
of other Muhammadan countries. 


Chronology of the Building* of Pertia and of Turkestan. 


Hijra 

Christian 

Era. 

1S7 

765 

Tombs at Rai 

142 

700 

Founding of Lne Juma Mosque at Iffah&n. 

174 

' 7 90 

Juma Mosque at Kazvin. 

201 

875 

Juma Mosque at Shiraz. 

408 

1017 

Founding of the great mosque of Ardabil. 

552 

1167 

Tomb of Sultan San jar at Merv. 

688 

1187 

Mausoleum of Mumin-i-Iiatum at Nakshevan. 

630 

1232 

Mausoleums of the Saids at Amul. 

659 

1201 

Tomb of the daughter of Uulagu at Maragha. 

704 

1304 

Mosque of Uljaltu Shah-Khodabandah at 
Sultaniya. 

722 

1322 

Mosque of Veramine. 

781 

1379 

Mosque of Mir Buzurg Kawitm-ad-din. 

791 

1389 

Mosque of Bibi llanum at Samarcand. 

806 

1403 

Great or blue mosque at Talma. 

901 

1498 

Darwaza-i-Kieuchk at Isfahan. 

942 

1536 

The town of Isfahan embellished with mag¬ 
nificent buildings. 

Masjid-i-Shah at Isfahan. 

1021 

1612 

1104 

1693 

Madrasa and caravanserai Madrasa-i• Shuh 
Sultan Husain at Isfahan. 

1206 

1791 

Buildings of Teher&n 

1228 

1808 

Embellishment of Isfahan by Fath-Ali-Shah. 


4. The Ottoman School (Turkey in Europe 
and Asia Minor).—The first real entrance of 
the Osmanli Turks on the stage of history is at 
the time when the last Seljuk ruler of Konia, 
Ala-ud-din III., conquered by the Mongols, yielded 
his empire to Othman, that is to say, in the 
14th cent, of our era. 

The Seljuk kingdom was therefore the germ of 
the future Ottoman empire. We also find that 
the buildings erected by the Seliuks of Kurn 
(i.e. the kingdom of Konia) are the first which 
exhibit the union of Persian and Syro-Egyptiau 
influences still distinct and even widely diflering 
in these buildings. These are the influences the 
fusion of which with the constructive traditions of 
Byzantine architecture produced the striking art 
of the Turkish buildings of Brflsa, Adrianople, 
vol. 1.—48 


and Constantinople. For this reason we should 
study them first. We find, in fact, in the buildings 
of Konia. Syrian features in the porches, the small 
columns joined together, the niches, the stalactites, 
and those long girths ornamented with eight-rayed 
half-stars which we see so frequently in buildings 
of the 13tli cent, in Syria, and especially at 
Damascus. However (what we do not find in 
S 3 'ria, while the buildings of Konia and its neigh¬ 
bourhood show us numerous examples of it), there 
are various applications of enamelled earthenware 
and brick to the interior decoration of the build¬ 
ings, and even to some interior elevations of them, 
such as that of the inner court of the Sircheli 
Madrasa at Konia. This, with its enamelled 
facings, seems to be a Persian building trans¬ 
planted bodily to Konia, although the porch of its 
exterior facade is entirely of stone, and of a very 
decided Syrian style. 

When the Turkoman tribes arrived in Asia 
Minor after a long sojourn and long wanderings 
in Persia, they imported thither the industries 
necessary to the life of nomad communities : 
saddlery and the manufacture of cloths, of carpets, 
and of embroideries. This art of the nomads has 
influenced in a very high degree not only the 
extremely original decoration of the mosque of 
Inje-Minardi at Konia, but still more the striking 
north gate of the great mosque of Divrigi, the 
complicated ornamentation of which is distributed 
over the whole facade in an arbitrary and unsym- 
metrieal way (cf. Saladin, Manuel , fig. 335). Some 
of these mosques, like that of Ala-ud-din at Konia, 
or that of Echrif - Kflm - Jami at Beishehr, or, 
again, that of Houen at Kaisariya, are arranged on 

i dans with aisles like the ancient mosques of 
%ypt or of the Maghrib. Others are madrasas 
with their liwdns arranged crosswise, e.g. the 
Sircheli Madrasa at Konia, the Ibrahim Bey Mad¬ 
rasa at Akserai, the madrasas of Sivas and of 
Erzerum, etc. We find caravanserais also as in 
Persia, but with an entirely different plan. These 
caravanserais rather recall the plan of the Roman 
or Byzantine castellum , comprising, as they do, 
storehouses, dwelling-rooms, and stables. One of 
the most imposing 01 these buildings is the Sultan 
Khan, north-east of Konia, all the details of which 
have been carried out with remarkable skill. Its 
enclosure is strengthened by enormous buttresses, 
which reveal more decidedly than usual its defensive 
character, but a magnificent porch which adorns 
the entiy prevents it from presenting too forbidding 
an appearance. This doorway is still quite Syrian in 
character ; nevertheless we can already trace in it 
the chief tendencies which, modified and brought 
to perfection by the architects of the Oreen Mosque 
at Brflsa and of the Bayazidiya of Constantinople, 
evolved those splendid porches of the most ancient 
Turkish mosques. In the middle of the court a 
small square building serves as a mosque, repre¬ 
senting the Khuda Khane of the Persian mosques. 
The interior decoration of this caravanserai is 
reduced to its most simple expression, as befits a 
building erected for public use. But these cara¬ 
vanserais no longer follow the Persian plan at all, 
while on the other hand the madrasas or niosque- 
madrasas still draw their inspiration from it. But 
at Erzerum, for example, the plan of the madrasa 
is doubled by a long nave, at the end of which 
is a tomb (Imaret Ulu J&mi’ or Chifte Minaret; 
cf. Texier, Arminie, Perse, et Mtsopotamie), and 
assumes almost the appearance of a church-nave 
preceded by a hall surrounded with dwelling- 
rooms. In this case we must trace in it a Byzan¬ 
tine tradition. 

As to the mausoleums, or tombs, they share as 
much in the Persian as in the Armenian tradition 
(cf. the tombs of Akhlat; see Lynch, Travels in 
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Armenia, ii. 181 f.). It is certain that Armenia 
also exercised a very Htrong influence on Seljuk 
architecture. The chief reasons for this will be 
found in the present writer’s Manuel. We might, 
therefore, sum up the character of Seljuk art by 
describing it as a mixture of Persian, Syrian, 
and Armenian art. The fact is completely ex¬ 
plained by the geographical position of Konia 
Tconium). We may remark, moreover, that as 
we travel northwards the Seljuk buildings as¬ 
sume an uncouth and heavy style of decoration 
winch seems to be strictly due to the predomi¬ 
nance of Armenian influence ; on the other hand, 
the more we approach the south, the more Syrian 
influence reveals itself by its relinement, distinc¬ 
tion, and exactitude. The harmonious collocation 
of forms of stone architecture and of enamelled 
decoration did not at once reach complete perfec¬ 
tion. It is easy to understand that brick architec¬ 
ture and stone architecture, which proceed from 
entirely dilleient starting points, and consequently 
have quite distinct characters, could bo harmonized 
only after many bungling attempts and trials. One 
of the most interesting of these is that made by 
the architects of the Ottoman sultans at Brusa. 
The Yeshil Jami', or ‘Green Mosque,’ presents, 
in fact, a very homogeneous exterior harmony of 
marble architecture: a great porch opens on a 
facade pierced with window's and grooved with 
niches ; the porch is still the Seljuk porch, hut 
simplified, corrected, and admirably crowned by 
a kind of half - dome in stalactites; the latter 
is encircled by very fine arabesques, which are 
themselves set, as is the entire porch, in a majestic 
door-frame decorated with sculptures and inscrip¬ 
tions in magnificent characters. The interior is 
completely decorated with faience mosaics of the 
greatest beauty. The rnihrab , entirely of enamel- 
ware, is very lofty, and the general impression 
made by it recalls a little that of a great Seljuk 
doorway ; the walls are decorated with a ceramic 
panelling surmounted by a magnificent frieze, and 
the inner wall of the mosque opposite the rnihrab , 
which is generally bare of decoration, here assumes 
a singular importance by reason of two great liwans 
on the ground floor, and a fine alcove on the first 
floor, all entirely executed in very beautiful enamel- 
work. The plan of this mosque at Brusa, 
although rendeied totally different from those 
which we have already studied by a very skilful 
use of large cupolas, recalls, although in an imper¬ 
fect manner, the cruciform plans of the madrasas , 
because of these two lateral liwans which flank 
the chief cupola. This enamel decoration is still 
Persian in its workmanship and suggestion, and 
even the first secular buildings of Constantinople, 
such as the Chinli Kiosk, built at the Seraglio in 
1466, in their plan and appearance are still alto¬ 
gether Persian. 

At the time of the occupation of Constanti¬ 
nople by the Turks, however, the influence of the 
Byzantine buildings immediately made itself felt 
on the productions of the Sultans' architects who 
built for them their first mosques. Thus the 
mosque of Sultan Bayazid, commenced in 1497, 
reproduces on a small scale the plan of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople, i.e. its main characteristic is a 

g reat cupola resting on pendentives, supported in 
ont ana behind by two large demi-cupolas of equal 
radius. But this mosque is already distinguished 
from the mosques of BrQsa by a correction in the 
plan, and in the general arrangement of the outer 
and inner parts, a correction which shows an art 
already completely master of its methods. This 
art, now that it has been able to borrow from 
Byzantine art the chief element of structural 
arrangement, may be regarded as complete, for 
till the conquest of Byzantium the mosques did 


not possess that character of boldness, exactness, 
and definiteness which an architectural work must 
possess in order to rank among works of art. 
As long as the plan is undetermined, the work of 
architecture cannot be considered as complete. 

The Turkish mosque consists, then, of a praying 
place properly so called—a large rectangular hafi 
covered by an enormous cupola supported by two 
large demi-cupolas. The rnihrab of marble or of 
enamel-work faces the entrance. Coloured panes 
set in plaster traceries light the mosque. The 
Turkish mosques are much the best lit of all, even 
when nearly all their glass panes are preserved, 
which is not often. In front of the mosque is a 
court surrounded by porticoes; in the centre a 
fountain, the <pid\r) of the Byzantine churches, 
and commanding the four corners of the court, 
gigantic minarets like monolithic pillars crowned 
by a pointed roof. Such is the type of the Otto¬ 
man mosque from Bosna-Serai to Cairo. 

From this time Ottoman art made giant strides, 
and the wonderful great mosques, the outlines of 
which still in our day adorn the capital of Turkey, 
are erected one after another. Such are the mosque 
of Muhammad II. ; that of Sultan Selim ; the 
Sulaimaniya, or mosque of Sulaiman the Magnifi¬ 
cent, with its court surrounded with porticoes, its 
four minarets, its colossal dome supported by four 
enormous pillars, its great antique columns of 
porphyry and syenite seized from the Imperial 
palaces, its coloured panes and its enamel-work ; 
the mosque of Shahzada; that of Sultan Ahmad, 
the largest of all ; and the Jami' of Yeni Valideh, 
one of the finest. 

Sulaiman’s architect, the celebrated Sinan, is 
the builder of the finest mosoues raised during the 
reign of the great legislator, but his masterpiece is 
perhaps not at Constantinople ; it is possibly his 
last work, the Selimiya of Adrianople, which is the 
most perfect of all, with the extreme simplicity of 
its plan, the harmony of its proportions, and the 
perfection of its outline. Unfortunately the de¬ 
cadence of this fine art was rapid ; contact with 
Western art was fatal to it. Already in the 
mosque Nur-i-Osmaniya (1748-55) we see the in¬ 
troduction of European elements into Ottoman 
architecture. That intermixture, which perhaps 
in skilful hands might have been able to bring 
about a happy modification of Turkish art, was 
left in the hands of second-rate French or Italian 
architects. These, by their unskilfulness, rapidly 
brought about the decay of that art which had 
produced such great masterpieces. 

A few words remain to be said on other archi¬ 
tectural works. The Ottomans built numerous 
schools, madrasas, and monasteries, or takiyas . 
These are generally occupied by dervishes of the 
Mevlevi order, who played such an important 

S urt at the commencement of the history of the 
ttoinan empire, and do so still in a quiet way, 
since it is their Grand Master who at the consecra¬ 
tion of each Sultan girds the new sovereign with 
the Prophet’s sabre in the old mosque of Ayyflb. 
Frequently the architecture of these buildings is 
affected by local traditions, and their case differs 
from that of the mosques which from the com¬ 
mencement of Sulaim&n’s reign were all erected on 
plans derived more or less directly from the types 
invented by Sinan. 

The tombs of sovereigns and of great personages 
are influenced more or less, as regards their plan, 
by the use of the cupola. To give a list of them 
here would be tedious. We shall mention espe¬ 
cially those which are near St. Sophia, those of the 
sultans Selim, Murad, and Muhammad IV., that of 
Sultan Ahmad, and, above all, those of Sulaimftn 
and Koxalana, near the Sulaimaniya. Turkish 
tombs are often simplified to mere stelss, but it 
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also happens that these stelae, passing through 
stages of increasing richness of decoration, are 
evolved into monuments luxuriantly gilded and 
carved, which are sheltered under kiosks or cupola- 
crowned pavilions. 

From their ancient nomad life the Turks have 
preserved a love of nature and of gardens; they 
regard the houses or palaces they erect only as 
transitory dwellings. Except the palaces of the 
sultans, it is rare to see in Turkey houses other 
than those of wood, or with wooden frameworks ; 
such is, at any rate, generally the character of 
the Turkish house. Even when rich or luxurious, 
it is only a transient decoration ; and tins feel¬ 
ing seems to he essentially Muhammadan, for we 
find it in all the countries of Islam, where men 
huild only for themselves, not for their children. 
At the zenith of their splendour the Ottomans were 
great constructors of buildings for public use— 
fountains, caravanserais, bridges, aqueducts, reser¬ 
voirs, roads, imdrets , or kitchens for the poor, and 
hospitals and shelters for the sick or for pilgrims. 
'Hie sultans, their ministers, and persons of posi¬ 
tion vied in strenuous rivalry in erecting during 
their lifetime such buildings as might perpetuate 
their memory. The study of Ottoman art has 
been, so far, merely superficial ; but it cannot fail 
to allord great interest from the parallel suggested 
between the magmiicence and wide scope of the 
conceptions of the Ottoman architects and the 
splendour and energy which characterize the his¬ 
tory of the Ottoman sultans. We might say that 
the characteristic of Persia is elegance, that of 
Syria and Egypt wealth, that of Moorish art 
abundance, and even redundance, and that of 
Turkey force — characteristics which are found 
hofli in the history and in the art of these 
nations. 

Thu* study of the Turkish buildings would be inromplete if 
unaccompanied by a chronology, which is accordingly uppcnded 
(including the .NcJjuk buildings from which, without a doubt, 
Ottoman art is derived). 

„ Christian 

llijra. , Cra 

655 1100 Palaces of the Seljuks at Konla. 

MS 1210 Tash madrasa at Ak-shahir 

014 1217 Shifiuah madrasa at Sivas 

017 1220 Mosque of Ala-ud-diu at honia. 

027 1220 Caravanserai ol Sultan Khan. 

040 1242 Sircheli madrasa at Konia 

700 1300 Mosque of llouen at Kaisariya. 

768 1867 Ulu Jftmf at Itrusa. 

S18 1416 Yeahil J&nu‘at Brumi 

I Muhammad n builds the mosque of Avvub, 
860-81 1462-76 < the palace of Lhe Old Seraglio, the mosque 

( named after him at Constantinople. 

902 1407 Mosque of Sultan Bayazul at Constanti¬ 

nople. 

010 1618 Built at Constantinople, during the reign 

of Sulaitnan: the mosques of Shuhzuaa, 
Selimiya, Mihnuiah, Sulaunaniya, Rustam 
Pasha, etc. 

Built at Scutari: Inkeleasi, Buyuk, Ayasma, 
Jahangir, etc. 

078 1670 Sebum a at Adrianople. 

1018 1600 Mosque Ahmadiya at Constantinople. 

1U44 1684 Kiosk of Baghdad at the Old Seraglio. 

1000 1660 Pounding of Yeni Valideh J&mi'at Constanti¬ 

nople. 

1072 1662 Kiosks, gardens, and fountains at the Seraglio 

of Adrianople. 

1141 1728 Fountains of B&b-i-Humayun, Azab Kapu, 

Top Hane at Constantinople. 

1161 1748 Mosque of Nur-i-Osmaniya at Constantinople. 

5 . The Indian School.—Islam, as it spread west¬ 
ward, had transformed everything in its passage. 
We have seen that in converting Persia it had not 
been able to effect a thorough conversion to the 
new doctrine, since the Muhammadans of Persia 
differ so strongly from those of Turkey, Arabia, 
and the Maghrib, that the former and* the latter 
form, so to sneak, two distinct sects, Shi'ites and 
SunniteB, eacli of which considers itself the only 
oithodox party. Similarly the Muhammadan art 
of Persia differs more fundamentally from the arts 
of other Muslim countries than the latter differ 


among themselves. We shall see that in India 
Isl&m had difficulty in taking artistic shape, 
and in creating devices and forms whose Islamic 
character might differentiate them from those 
consecrated to other religions. We shall also 
see subsequently that in the far East, in China, 
Muhammadan art tends to disappear entirely 
under the effect of the strong originality of the 
Chinese character. In that country there is an 
‘ influence of the mass,’ as chemists would sav. 
In India and in China the Muhammadan is only 
in a minority ; he disappears in the crowd, and 
despite his stubbornness of principle he submits 
to circumstances without being able to defend 
himself against them or to escape them. 

The first Muhammadan conquest of India dates 
from A.D. 712. The first lndo-Muhammadan 
kingdom was in the 10th cent. A.D., that of Ghazni, 
which united under one sway the Punjab, Mult&n, 
Gujrat, and Kasmir up to the Ganges. Delhi 
became the capital of the Afghan House of Ghor 
after the destruction of Ghazni (A.D. 1152). It was 
sacked in 1398 by Timur. Babar (1494-1630), his 
great - grandson, founded a stable empire on the 
ruins of the ancient Muhammadan kingdoms of 
India. It was then that, under the dynasty of the 
Great Mughals, was set up one of the most remark¬ 
able regimes and civilizations of Muhammadan 
history. Up to the time of the Great Mughals the 
reaction of the native element against Islam had 
been so powerful that the art devoted to Muham¬ 
madan buildings bad, in spite of all, preserved a 
marked loeal character. Babar and his successors, 
by admirable general organization, unity of policy, 
and remarkable administrative ability, bestowed 
on their Empire a transient homogeneity, which 
forms its most striking characteristic, and which 
is reflected even in the buildings that they have 
left. 

Accordingly, previons to the time of the Great 
Mughals, the Muhammadan buildings of India 
exhibit, in proportion as we approach the early 
times of the Hijra, features of increasing im¬ 
portance, borrowed from local traditions and from 
native art. From these the Muhammadans elimi¬ 
nated all representations of men and animals. 
Among them we find traditions of the Jain style 
of construction, the piling up of materials, corbel - 
lings, methods borrowed from timber-work, ceilings 
with simple or superimposed panels. 

With the Great Mughals, on the contrary, we 
see the distinct impress of Persian influence which, 
commencing under B&bar, continued under Akbai, 
to become dominant under his successors. 

Fergusson, the best historian of the Muham¬ 
madan architecture of India, proposes the following 
classification of the Muhammaaan styles of that 
country : 

( 1 ) Style of the Ghaznavids. 

(2) Pathan style (Northern India, 1193-1654). 

(3) Style of Jaunpur (1394-1476). 

(4) Style of Gujr&t (1396-1578), derived almost 
exclusively from the architecture of the Jain 
buildings. 

(5) Style of the buildings of Malwa (fiom 1401 
to the Mughal conquest), allied to that of Delhi. 

( 6 ) Style of Bengal (1203-1576). 

(7) Style of Kalburga (1347-1525). 

( 8 ) Style of Hijapur (1489-1600), which exhibits 
an almo*st exclusively Persian character. 

( 9 ) Style of Golconda (1512-1572), in which de¬ 
cadence already appears. 

( 10 ) Mughal buildings, on which nearly all these 
different schools are based, especially those which 
have undergone the influence of Persian art. The 
chief monuments are at Fatfrpur, Agra, and 
Delhi. 

( 11 ) Buildings in Sindh, of a Persian character. 
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(12) Buildings of Oudh (1756-1847). 

(13) Buildings of Mysore (1760-1799). 

In all these different countries, as elsewhere, 
the Muhammadans have left mosques, mndrasas, 
and tombs. It. is naturally in these buildings that 
we ought to look for Muhammadan characteristics, 
and yet in the early Indian mosques like that of 
Ajmlr (A.D. 1200) and the Mosque of Kutab at 
Delhi, though the facade overlooking the large 
court, is furnished with pointed window-bays, more 
or less recalling Western Muhammadan art, the 
interior of the building possesses an exclusively 
Hindu character. As Fergusson says with so 
much accuracy, it is a screen in the pointed style 
before a .Jain temple. Historians agree in saying 
that these two mosques and many others were 
built of fragments which were taken from pagan 
temples. Cunningham discovered in the mosque 
of Kutab at Delhi an inscription stating that 
twenty-seven pagan temples were despoiled in 
order to provide materials for them. Thus, to 
quote Fergusson again (on the plan of the mosque 
of Ajmlr, Indian and Eastern Architecture, 1899, p. 
129), ‘ If we refer to the plan of Vimala-Sah at Mount 
AbQ, and remove in our thought the principal cell 
and its jtorch in the centre of the court and the 
constructions in front of it from the side of the 
entrance, keeping only the portico which surrounds 
the court and that at the back with the cupolas, 
we have the type of the plan of the mosque, 
provided the back-wall be turned towards Mecca.’ 
Later on the mosque becomes gradually free from 
Hindu forms, and under the Mughals all its 
features are Persian, a little softened, however, 
by the tendency of the Hindu genius to curve the 
lines. The public buildings, caravanserais, and 
bungalows, dams, bridges, and reservoirs also re¬ 
veal the magnificence of the Muhammadan rulers 
of India. Historians have depicted for us the 
splendour of their State ceremonials, with a lavish 
expenditure of details which makes an indelible 
impression. 

We have already spoken of the early mosques of 
India, that of Ajmlr and that of Delhi. We sneak 
of the buildings of Ghazni only by way of making 
the record complete, for they have an almost 
exclusively Persian character. By the side of the 
mosque of Kutab at. Delhi rises the tomb of the 
Sultan Altarnsh (1235), the pointed arches of 
which are still dressed with horizontal joinings, 
while the overhanging stones at the corners are 
roofed with courses of corbelling. Consequently 
the local tradition still persists behind this 
pointed decoration. The doorway of Ala-ud-din 
at the same mosque already contains a much 
greater number of Western elements, and the 
arches are dressed with voussoirs. But the small 
columns of the principal porch and a thousand 
details exhibit tne tenacious life of the local 
traditions. 

After the reign of Ala-ud-din the style of build¬ 
ing becomes more severe (tomb of Tughlaq at 
Delhi, and the tomb of Shir-Shah at Sasseram in 
Shahabad). At Jaunpur the mosques are great 
vaulted halls, but the porticoes preserve a Jain 
appearance. The mosques of Gujr&t, while retain¬ 
ing the features of the local style, display a 
remarkable spaciousness of conception. In Bengal, 
brick architecture assumes a majestic type, which 
is extremely striking, as in the mosque of Khedim- 
ar-Iiassul at Gur. The Adina mosque at Malda 
has an almost Western plan ; it is the same at 
Kalburga, where vaulted construction almost 
entirely replaces that by corbellings. At Bijapur 
the Persian style dominates, but possibly the first 
sultan of Bijapur, who was a son of Sultan Murad 
II., contributed to this artistic revolution by 
summoning experienced architects from Turkey 


and Persia ; such is the opinion of Fergusson—a 
correct one in the present writer’s judgment. The 
masterpiece of the architects of Bijapur is the 
tomb of Mahmud, with its enormous cupola of 
40 metres in interior diameter, and 55 metres in 
height under the crown. 

The buildings of Sindh are also in the Persian 
style, but of brick, with bulbous domes. In the 
16th cent, appear the buildings of the Great 
Mughals, and it is in them that we may say that 
Persia played in relation to the Muhammadan art 
of India, the same part which the Italy of the quat¬ 
trocento and of the Renaissance played in relation 
to France and Spain. The buildings under the 
reign of Babar (d. 1530) are few, but in a chaste and 
graceful style. Under Akbar architectural style 
assumes a remarkable force and magnificence, keep¬ 
ing all the while its great originality. Here Persian 
grace and elegance, destined to preponderate under 
Ak bar’s successors in the buildings of Agra and 
Delhi, mingle with the strength of the Pathan 
and Jain styles. This is noticeable in the wonder¬ 
ful buildings of the Fathpur-Sikrl palace, tomb, 
and mosque. This last, w hich possesses a triumphal 

f ate in the grand style and of an almost exclusively 
'ersian aspect, is situated in the background of a 
rectangular court, surrounded with porticoes. This 
mosque is of triple formation. In the centre is a 
praying-place under a cupola like that of the Juma 
mosque at Isfahan ; on each side is a portieoed 
mosque, possessing a kind of closed mnqsura as a 
inihrdb. Do not these three sanctuaries placed side 
by side suggest a trinitarian idea, that of the old 
Ilindu Trinity ? The great mosque of Agra, also 
built by Akbar, already shows an increased tend¬ 
ency towards the Persian style ; similarly the tomb 
of Akbar at Sikandra, with its Persian porches. 
If the tomb of Itmftd-ud-daula at Agra, possibly a 
little Jainesque in appearance, has purely Persian 
details (arches, windows, ornaments), the Taj 
Malial, erected by Shah-Jah&n at Agra in memory 
of his wife, the Empress Muint&z-i-Mahal, is itself 
purely Persian as a whole and in details (built 
uetw'een 1630 and 1647). Twenty thousand artizans 
worked on it for seventeen years. But what 
interests us more than the particulars of its cost in 
time and money, is to see in what a masterly 
fashion the architect of this imposing building has 
been able, while preserving Persian devices and 
details invented, arranged, and reduced to rules 
for the use of brick and enamelled eartheimare, 
and while transferring these forms to marble 
architecture, to deduce from them effects so novel 
and so striking that the T&j Mahal rightly passes 
for one of the most wonderful buildings in the 
world. On a large platform measuring 95 metres 
each way rises the T&j, the pointed and slightly 
bulbous dome of which is about 210 ft. in exterior 
height. This cupola crowns the hall containing 
the tomb, supported by four accessory halls and 
four great pointed porches on the four sides. The 
whole building is of marble, inlaid with the rarest 
kinds of hard stones, black or coloured marbles, 
with parts gilded. In the interior the hall of the 
tomb, which holds only an imitation of the sarco¬ 
phagus, is decorated even more luxuriantly than 
the exterior of the building. 

The T&j forms the centre of a plan in which 
gardens, terraces rising one above another, porches, 

S avilions, basin-shaped reservoirs, and marble aque- 
ucts combine into a whole of wonderful beauty 
and harmony. 

The decorations of the palace of the early 
Mughals were in a style befitting their power ana 
splendour, and the remains of their palace at 
Delhi still exhibit portions admirable from an 
architectural point of view. Unfortunately, this 
wonderful efflorescence of art was only temporary : 
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the mausoleums of Golconda already seem heavy, 
badly put together, incoherent. After the power 
of the Mughals was shattered in consequence of 
the death of Aurangzih, several kingdoms rose 
on its ruins, and thiH confusion was immediately 
tefleeted in the most thorough disorder of archi¬ 
tectural tendencies. Decadence had set in beyond 
hope of cure. 

It is not necessary to mention any Chinese 
mosques here. Nothing in their decorations pre¬ 
sents any feature whatever which differs in 
character from the purely Chinese style. We 
shall conclude this account with a short chrono¬ 
logical list of the buildings of India. 

(’hnstint) 

Lra. 

10th cent., Building! of Oh&Kni. 

11th cent., Mosque of Kutab at Delhi. 

SOS 1200 Mausoleum of Alamuk at Delhi. 

728 1823 Mausoleum of Tughlaq at Delhi. 

748 1347 Mosque of Kalhurga. 

760 1368 Mosque of Khedun ar-IlasBul at Our. 

820 1426 Great, mosque of Ahmedalttd. 

020 1622 Tomb of Shir-Shah at Shahabad. 

062 1646 Babar summons pupils of the celebrated 

Turkish architect Sinan to India. 

002 1664 Tomb of llumayun at Delhi. 

9<>4 1666 Akhar makes Agra one of the most beautiful 

cities of India. 

068 1660 Akbar founds Fathipur-Sikri and ita mosque. 

1036 1626 Tomb of Mahmud at Hijapur. 

1040 1630 As the result of a conference, the architect 

Isa Muhammad is commissioned to build 
the Taj Mahal at Agra. 

1)38 1726 Buildings of Jaipur. 
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ARCHITECTURE (Muhammadan in Syria 
and Egypt).—i. Mosques. — The mosque dates 
from the Beginnings of Islam. The simplicity of 
Muslim worship demanded a simple plan, which 
was settled as early as the first centuries of the 
Hijra. It consisted of a large square court 
(satin), surrounded with porticoes (riwaq), which 
were covered with a flat roof (saof) supported by 
arches ( tdq ), with stone ( hajar ) columns ( amud) or 
brick (libit) pillars (rukn). The elements of this 
plan seem to be borrowed, on the one hand, from 
the Persian palaces of the Acliaunenian type, per¬ 
haps, but indirectly, from the Egyptian palaces, 
and, on the other hand, from the Christian cliurches 
of Egypt and Syria. 

Like the church, the mosque is oriented, but in the 
direction of Mecca (qibla), towards which, in accord¬ 
ance with a rule in the Qur’&n (Sur. ii. 139), Mus¬ 
lims turn for prayer. The real orientation therefore 
depends on the latitude. In Syria it is to the S., 
in Cairo to the E. or rather E.S.E. In order to 
accommodate the crowd of worshippers, the por¬ 
tico on the qibla side is extended, and admits of a 
larger number of aisles than the other three. It is 
called al-iwan al-qibli , ‘ the oriented hall,’ in 
popular language llwdn yibli or simply liwdn. 
This prayer-hall is often divided into two parts by 


a railing of carved wood, the maqsiira. On the 
side facing the court it contains the platform 
(dikka.) for the clerics (muballigh) who repeat the 
words of the imam. At the back of the prayer- 
hall opens the niche (mihrab), indicating the direc¬ 
tion of Mecca (qibla), with the pulpit (mtnbttr) at 
the side, from which the high priest (imam) and 
the preacher ( hatib) preside at prayer and divine 
service. 

This arrangement presents clear analogies to 
that of primitive churches. The court surrounded 
by porticoes, the centre of which is occupied by 
the basin for ablutions (midd'), recalls the atrium, 
which was also surrounded by porticoes, and 
adorned with a centre-basin for ablutions. The 
prayer-hall corresponds to the body of the church, 
the railing is a sort of rood-screen, and the mihrab 
a miniature apse. Lastly, the minaret (manara, 
ma’dhana), perhaps derived from the steeple, ami 
provided with galleries for the call to prayei 
(’adhdn), became the visible outward sign of the 
mosque. Like the primitive steeple, it has no fixeu 
position, and is built sometimes in a corner and 
sometimes against a face of the building. These 
analogies are easily explained. The conquering 
Muslims, finding a more advanced art among the 
conquered peoples, took possession of it, and began 
by transforming a large number of churches into 
mosques. We may mention two famous buildings 
of this kind : the great Mosque at Damascus and 
the al-Aqsa Mosque at Jerusalem, which at the 
first glance betray their Christian origin. 

The style and methods of construction were 
modified during the course of time, particular!}' 
as to choice of materials, gateways, favades, and 
minarets, profile outline of the interior arches and 
decoration ; but the general plan of the mosque 
remained the same until the Ottoman conquest. 

The classical and primitive name of the mosque 
was masjid, ‘ place of prayer.’ The (Qur’an does 
not contain any other expression, and the ancient 
writers designate by that name every mosque, 
large or small. But towards the 4th cent, of the 
Hijra, on account of the progress of culture and 
of architecture, the mosque divided in a fashion 
into two. The great Mosque , in which the congre¬ 
gation of worshippers ( jama’a) attended the Friday 
service ( junta), took the name of masjidal-jarnd'a , 
or m. Ill-junta, or in. jdmi. Very soon it was 
called simply al-jdmi’, * the great Mosque.’ Since 
that time the word masjid has been reserved for 
mosques of the second rank, the number of which 
is constantly diminishing. No gieat Mosques 
continue to be called masjid except those of Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem (al-Aqsa). Tradition, 
following the Qur’&n, calls them by this name, 
and it has thus remained popular. 

This evolution of terms traceable in litera¬ 
ture is reflected in the inscriptions, which furnish 
definite, official, and dated evidence. The great 
Mosque of Afimad ibn Thlun, built in Cairo in 265 
(879), still bears the name of masjid in its dedi¬ 
catory inscription. But two centuries later the 
Mosque of the Nilometre, built in Cairo in 486 
(1092), is called jdmi' in its three foundation in¬ 
scriptions. 

2. Madrasas.—When diflusing theShl'ite heresy 
in Egypt and Syria, the Fatimid khallfs did not 
modify the general mosque-plan ; we meet with it 
again especially in those which they built in Cairo. 
But soon after their time the movement of religious 
ideas and the political situation created b} r the 
Mongol invasions and by the dismemberment of 
the khalifate of Baghdad called forth in the Muslim 
East an orthodox or Sunnite reaction, directed 
specially against'Alid or Shi'ite sects and dynasties. 
This religious (Ash'arite) and political (Sunnite) 
reaction caused & senes of reforms in all domains 
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of civilization. One of the most important was 
the extension of the madrasa. Originating in 
Khorasan about the beginning of the 4th cent. 
A.H., the madrasa was at first simply a private 
school of religious sciences, i.e. of tradition, exe¬ 
gesis, and law, according to the Sunnite rites. 
But in the 5th cent. a.h. the Seljuk sultans of 
Baghdad, having become powerful vassals of the 
A bhasid khallfate, and the official protectors of 
Sunnism and Ash'arism, transformed the madrasa 
into a State institution, intended to produce a 
select body of officials for all branches of admini¬ 
stration. From that time the madrasa l>ecame a 
powerful centre of religious and political propa¬ 
ganda, the school of official Sunnism, and almost a 
government institution. It was in this form that 
it was introduced into Syria in the 0th cent. A.H. 
by the Sunnite At&beks, particularly Nur-ad-din ; 
then into Egypt by Saladin. 

If the madrasa differs from the mosque in its 
character and purpose, its origin and history, it is 
also distinguished from it by its plan. When 
Saladin introduced it into Egypt, this plan was 
already settled : a small square court with open 
top ($ahn or qd'a), enclosed by four high wails, 
with four halls (liwdns) in the form of a Greek 
cross, opening on to the court by a high arch 
(' aqd ), and, in the outer corners of the building, 
offices for the attendants and the work of the 
establishment. This symmetrical plan with four 
branches was admirably suited for the quadruple 
madrasa , i.e. the school devoted to the four chief 
Sunnite sects (Jjanafite, Sh&Ji'ite , Mdlikite , and 
Jjanhalite ). Each sect was installed in one of the 
four liwdns, as is testified by the inscriptions in 
the large madrasa of the Sultan Hasan, built in 
Cairo in 764 (1363). This plan seems to have 
originated in Syria. It is found in a curious 
Syrian monument, of a far earlier date than the 
Syro-Egyptian mad rasas, the Qasr of 'Amman. 
Like the plan of the mosque, it combines elements 
of various origin : the liwdns are arched in the 
Persian style (Sasanian palaces), but their arrange¬ 
ment in a cross around a central court recalls the 
symmetrical plan with two axes of certain Byzan¬ 
tine and Syrian churches, which the Qasr re¬ 
sembles in many other architectural details. 

Like the mosque, the madrasa became in time 
modified in its style and methods of construc¬ 
tion. Thus, until the end of the 14th cent. A.D., 
its Ihvdns were covered with barrel-vaults (qabu 
or 'aqd) of brick ( libn ), following the Persian and 
Byzantine methods (without centrings). The last 
large vaulted madrasa is that of the Sultan 
Barquq, built in 788 (1386), Then the vaults were 
replaced by a flat wooden (fyashab) roof (saqf) and 
ceilings whose rich polychrome decoration merely 
disguises a serious decadence in the art of build¬ 
ing. The only vault that remained was that of 
the front arch of the four liwdns opening on the 
court, built with arch-stones. But, in spite of these 
modifications, the plan and general arrangement 
of the madrasa subsisted until the Ottoman con¬ 
quest. 

The Sunnite reaction gave rise to some institu¬ 
tions analogous to the madrasa, particularly the 
ddr al-hadith, the ‘ school of tradition ’ (Sunnite). 
But these establishments, not having the same 
political standing, remained in the background 
and created no type of architecture ; or rather, 
being simply varieties of the madrasa, they adopted 
its general plan. 

Under the Ayyflbids, who may have feared a 
troublesome return of the Shl’ite doctrines, the 
madrasa retained its character as a State institu¬ 
tion with political tendencies. Its first result was 
to destroy the Fft timid school, the ddr al-'ilm, a 
kind of academy with eclectic tendencies, where, 


along with Shl’ite doctrines, were taught the 
sciences inherited from Persia and ancient Greece. 
But Sunnism did not encounter the Shl'ite sects 
only. The Crusades had stirred up another op¬ 
ponent, the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. Saladin 
and his successors, impeded by feudal administra¬ 
tion and political decentralization, had weakened 
but not destroyed these foes, who finally fell 
before Baibars. On the ruins of Ayyiibid feudal¬ 
ism he founded the kingdom of the Mamluks, a cen¬ 
tralized State, defended by a regular army, and 
governed, from high to low, by a hierarchy of 
officials. With this powerful lever he overturned 
at once the Latin kingdom and the fortresses of 
the Assassins, the last bulwark of Shl’ite heresy in 
Syria. He afterwards established his prestige in 
the eyes of the Muslim nmsses by welcoming to 
Cairo the wreck of the khalifafe of Baghdad, which 
had been overturned by Huliigu (1258). In re¬ 
establishing, for his own benefit, the duality of 
the spiritual and temporal powers, he re-tied the 
thread broken by the Mongol invasion, and com¬ 
pleted the work begun by the great Sunnites of the 
preceding century. 

Then the struggle ended, and the militant spirit 
of Sunnism, inspired by the Holy War (jihad), 
became softened and turned towards pious works 
and contemplative study. The madrasa, having 
carried out its lighting rdle, had to lose for evei 
its original character and assume that of the 
mosque. All the large madrasas were then fitted 
up for the Friday service. The livuin qibli , which 
was larger than the other three, served as prayer- 
hall and sheltered the pulpit and the mihtdb. Last 
of all the minaret came to give to the madras* 
the complete appearance of a mosque. But it had 
acquired such prestige that, instead of merging in 
the mosque, it threatened rather to supplant it. 
While the number of the great Mosques of classical 
plan continued to diminish, that of the niadiasa-« 
of cruciform plan increased until the Ottoman 
conquest. 

This evolution is reflected in linguistic usage 
also. The madrasas set apart for religious wor 
ship took the name of madrasa lil-junia ; then they 
were called simply jdmi' like the great Mosques 
Maqrlzi, who drew up his Topography of Cairo in 
the first quarter of the 15th cent. A.D. , gives this 
name to the majority of the large madrasas of the 
M ainlflks. Finally, epigraphy officially established 
this use from the year 830 (1427). From that time 
the word madrasa fell into the background as the 
old word masjid had done. At the present day in 
Egypt it is applied exclusively to a civil and lay 
school ; every great religious building is a jdmi '. 

Thus the original mosque, the masjid, became 
subdivided into great Mosque (jami') and small 
mosque (masjid). The maarasa, in its turn, sub¬ 
divided into j&rai’ and lay school. These two 
classes of j&mi’ became blended in their purpose 
but not in their plans. They remained distinct 
until the Ottoman conquest, which caused the 
madrasa-plan to disappear. In Egypt and Syria 
the Ottomans continued to build j&mi's on the 
plan of the great Mosques, but modified under the 
influence of the Turkish school, whose mosques 
are built on the St. Sophia plan (the dome type). 

3 . Monasteries.—The Sunnite reaction, which 
brought the madrasa from Persia to Egypt, mingled 
during its course with tributaries of ancient origin, 
quite foreign to primitive Isl&m. One of the most 
important was $Ufiism, i.e. Eastern monasticisra 
with mystic tendencies of Persian origin. The 
public building of $aflism is the Sflf! monastery, 
the h&naq&h , a Persian word which penetrated 
with the building first into Syria and then into 
Egypt, through Saladin, the founder of the first 
Egyptian ti&naq&h. About that time it became 
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confused with the ribdt , an Arabic word denoting 
an ancient military settlement, which had also 
become, by a profound change of the original idea, 
a Siifi monastery. 

The ribat and the h&naq&h flourished under the 
Ayy&bids, and then under the Mamlfiks, but with¬ 
out creating any real type of aichitecture. These 
monasteries sometimes assume the plan of the 
great Mosque (monastery of the Enur Shaihfi in 
Cairo, 756 [1355)), and sometimes that of” the 
tnadrasa (monastery of the Sultan Baihars II. in 
Cairo, 709 [1310]). Like these two types, they pos¬ 
sessed all the visible appliances for worship: 
minaret, prayer-hall, pulpit, and mihrdb. But 
their dependencies, fitted up for cenobitic life, and 
arranged in lonp lines of cells, give a peculiar ap¬ 
pearance to their plan. Several curious traces of 
them still survive, especially in Cairo, where the 
monastery of the Sultan lnil (858 [1454]) affords 
the most complete specimen. 

At the Ottoman conquest the ribftt and the 
h&naq&h gave way to the tnkiyya, the monastery 
of Turkish dervishes, the plan of which also came 
under the influence of the Constantinople school 
(porticoes with domes). We may mention, lastly, 
the zdwiya , a word which means, in the Muslim 
West, a cell, a hermitage, and then a real monas¬ 
tery, but which in Egypt is applied only to a 
very small mosque, an oratory, or a chapel. 

4. Fountains and Schools. — Connected with 
these three great types—the mosque, the madrasa, 
and the monastery—are two secondary types, the 
sabil and the kuttdb. Sabil means ‘ road ’ ; ft sabil 
nllah, ‘ in the way of Allah,’ * for the sake of God,’ 
is said of every pious work, of the Holy War as 
well as of almsgiving, and especially of founda¬ 
tions for the free use of the public. Now, in the 
East water is a treasure ; according to a saying 
attributed to Muhammad, to give a drink of water 
is one ot the most meritorious charities. Every 
free foundation is a sabil, but the sabil par excel¬ 
lence is l\\e public fountain . 

In Syio - Egyptian architecture, the sabil is 
rarely isolated. It is placed at the corner of a 
mosque, a madrasa, or a monastery, on the ground- 
floor, and can be recognized by its two large square 
windows at right angles, closed with beautiful 
bronze railings and decorated with charming carv¬ 
ings. Above the sabil is situated the primary 
school ( kuttdb or maktab), which is rendered con¬ 
spicuous at a distance by its elegant loggia, open 
on both sides, in rows of arches on small pillars. 
This graceful motif of the sabil-kuttdb subsisted 
until the Ottoman invasion. At that time tne 
sabil became separated, first along with the kutt&b, 
and then quite alone. Its style has degenerated 
down to our time, when the fountain displays all 
the false taste of the modern Turkish school. 

5 . Mausoleums.—For the obscure dead a grave 
is sufficient. The illustrious dead, not content 
with a tomb, require a mausoleum. As far back 
as it is possible to go, the Syro-Egyptian mauso¬ 
leum possessed its own peculiar architectural 
form : a cubical hall, square in plan, covered with 
a dome. Is this type a distant recollection of the 
ancient Egyptian mastabal It seems to be more 
directly connected with a Christian type, the 
kalybe (tcaXOpy), Rome traces of which still survive 
in Syria. The problem of building the dome on 
a square plan, outlined in these old Syrian 
kalyli es, receives in Muslim architecture the most 
varied solutions, which reflect the successive efforts 
and inventions of the Persians, Romans, and 
Byzantines. The transition between the square 
and the circle is built of bricks dressed or ar¬ 
ranged in corbels, of beams covered with stucco, 
of hanging arches in semi-cupolas, or of beautiful 
stone pendants like stalactites. The materials, 


proportions, outline of the square, of the drum, and 
of the dome, the decoiulion— all, in a word, that 
constitutes the style—changed from age to age, 
but the general plan remained the same until the 
Ottoman conquest. 

The classical name of the mausoleum is turba. 
But as the dome was its most conspicuous feature, 
the name of the latter (gubba) was extended to 
the whole building. In literature and the Syro- 
Egyptian inscuptions these two words are indiffer¬ 
ently applied to the mausoleum as a whole, i.e. 
the architectural envelope of the tomb, which 
itself is called qabr or vut elf an or marqad or darih , 
the last an Arabic word of Aramaic origin. 

The mausoleum is often built by itself, isolated 
in a cemeteiy. Sometimes there are several to¬ 
gether in a single enclosure (hash), but not forming 
an organic whole. Frequently the mausoleum of 
a great person is placed 111 (he corner of a leligious 
building which he has founded. Like the great 
Italian condottieri of the Renaissance, the Sultans 
and Emirs, former slaves who had risen to fortune, 
and who were always uncertain of the future, 
took care to provide for their own tombs before¬ 
hand. 

This association creates three chief combined 
typeR : the mosque-mausoleum , the madrasa-mau- 
soteum, and the monastery-mausoleum. We may 
mention in Cairo: the mosque of the Sultau 
Shaih (823 [1420]), the madrasa of the Sultan 
Qftyt-Bay (879 [1474]), and the monastery of the 
Sultan fotraj (813 [1411]), popularly called the 
tomb of BaniQq. 

We find also more complicated types, e.g. the 
monastery - madrasa - mausoleum. YV e may cite 
those of the Sultans Barqfiq (788 [1386]) and In/iJ 
(858 [1454]). All these combined types contain 
the sabil-kut.tab motif ", and unite one or several 
minarets to one or several domes. They do not 
have special names. The inscriptions of these 
huge buildings, agreeing with the literary texts, 
refer to them sometimes under one name and some¬ 
times under another, according to the part of the 
whole that they wish to emphasize. 

Like all the types of Syro-Egyptian architecture, 
the turba disRp]»eared after the Ottoman conquest. 
The name continued in use, but it relers to tombs 
of any kind. Since the 16th cent. A.D., Egypt and 
Syria have not hod any mausoleums woitliy of 
their past. 

6 . Holy places and pilgrimages.—In spite of 
the express intention of its founder, Isl&m at an 
early date adopted the worship of saints, and the 
belief in miracles accomplished by their inter¬ 
vention. This cult was too deeply rooted in the 
Oriental religions for Muhammad to make it dis¬ 
appear. In Syria, especially, the old pagan cults 
connected witn local gods, which had resisted 
Christianity, lay hidden under Isl&m, which had 
to tolerate while apparently assimilating them. 
The tenacity of these local traditions explains the 
manifold origin of Muslim saints. Some of them 
are pagan gods, transformed by an association 
of ideas, beliefs, or mere words into Muslim 
saints; others are the great personages in the 
Qur’&n, Muhammad, Jesus, ana the Jewish pro¬ 
phets ; others again are heroes of history, con¬ 
querors, or famous sovereigns ; and others, ascetics, 
monks, or scholars, celebrated during their life 
and canonized by the common people with their 
irresistible inclination towards the supernatural. 
All these saints have their sanctuaries (mashhad). 
The belief in miracles wrought by their inter¬ 
vention makes these sanctuaries places ot pil¬ 
grimage (mazdr). 

The mashhad has not created any special type 
of architecture. Am ;l is almost invariably erected 
at the grave of the saint, it takes the plan of the 
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mausoleum. From the architectonic point of view 
it is simply a variety of the turba, peihaps the 
oldest, ft is found in all sizes, from the small 
chapel with a little dome, whitened with lime 
{marabut, shaih, wall, nabi, maqam), to the large 
classical mausoleum ; all have the dome on the 
square plan. The only one of these buildings 
that departs from the traditional plan is the 
famous Dome of the Rock, the Qubbat a?-Sahra 
in Jerusalem, built by the Khalif Abd al-Malik, 
in 72 (691), and many times restored since then. 
Its huge dome, on a circular plan, surrounded by 
a double octagonal enclosure, harbours, along with 
the famous rock, a whole cycle of Jewish and 
Christian legends. This circular-octagonal plan, 
which undoubtedly proceeded from that of the 
Christian building prior to the Qubba, is found 
again in a group of pre-Muslim Syrian churches 
(Bosra, Ezra, Qal'at Sun an, etc.). But apart from 
the Dome of the Rock and a few secondary build¬ 
ings derived from it (Dome of the Chain in Jeru¬ 
salem, mausoleum of the Sultan Qalfiwun in Cairo, 
etc.), it has not been adopted in Syro-Egyptian 
architecture. 

Apart from the turba and the mashhad, the 
dome is used m only one instance in Syro-Egyptian 
architecture : a small dome, also called qubba , is 
erected in large mosques, at the back of the 

S er-hall, in front of the tnihrdb . This ancient 
ire may probably again be a relic of the 
church, namely, the dome which certain basilicas 
erect at the crossing of the transept in front of the 
choir. This was the only place used for the dome 
in the great Mosques until the Ottoman conquest, 
which systematically introduced domes over the 
porticoes and the prayer-halls of the great Mosques, 
aft-el the style of the Constantinople school. 

Max van Bkrchkm. 

ARCHITECTURE (Persian).—The account of 
the development of the architecture of Persia is 
almost synonymous with the land’s own history. 
Fiom the crude beginnings in early Median or pre- 
Median times, before the 7th cent. B.C., we may 
trace the evolution of the builder’s art down to the 
Achaunenian period (H.C. 550-330), thence through 
the Seljuk and Parthian eras (B.C. 330-A.I). 224) 
and the following centuries of the Sasanian empire 
(A.D. 224-661). At the close of that period, in the 
7th cent. A I)., Iran was completely changed by 
the Arab conquest and subsequent Muslim sway, 
from which epoch to the present time the history 
of Persian architecture forms a special branch of 
the study of the development of Muhammadan art. 

i. Early Iranian and Median period (before 
B.C. 550).—Our knowledge of the architectural 
conditions during the early Iranian and Median 
periods is limited in extent, both because of the 
absence of historic remains surviving from that 
remote date, and because of the lack of definite 
descriptions in ancient texts that might serve to 
elucidate the subject. Nevertheless, from inci¬ 
dental allusions in the Avesta, from references in 
the Greek historians, and from chance statements 
in later writings from which deductions may be 
drawn, we are able to form some sort of a picture 
of the architectural status in ancient Media, or 
Western Iran, and in early Bactria, or Eastern 
Iran. Herodotus (i. 96-99) affirms that, down to 
the time of Deioces, the founder of the Median 
empire, the Medes used to live in villages, and that 
they were first gathered into cities by Deioces 
when lie made Ecbatana his capital, and fortified 
it as his royal residence. From the conditions 

E ortrayed in the Avesta, so far as that work may 
e regarded as reflecting the age in question, and 
from the sight to-day of village after village of 
flat-roofed mud huts spread over much of the 
territory which once was ancient Media, we may 


infer that the primitive condition of architecture 
in that region of Iran was really represented by 
Herodotus’ statement, and that the same was true 
of ancient Bactria. But this judgment must not 
be pressed too far; for, while the Avesta refers to 
habitations of bo crude a sort that they might 
be removed or destroyed if a man died in them 
(Vendidad , viii. 1-13), it also alludes to houses 
that were ‘strong, well-built, lofty, handsome, 
shining and conspicuous, constructed with a special 
chamber, balcony, verandah, and enclosing wall, 
or erected with high columns, or with a thousand 
columns,’ as we know from a number of passages 
from which the adjectives here given are drawn 
(cf. Vend. ii. 26; Yasna, lvii. 21 ; Yasht, v. 101). 
The columnar architecture referred to in the last 
two attributes anticipates by many years the 
pillared halls of the Persian kings at Persepolis. 

The chief old Iranian terms for * house,’ apart from the A vent* 
vaesma, ‘abode’ ( Yastit, x. 8(5), and the old Persian hadik , 
' palace ’ (cf. the curious, though probably merely accidental, 
use of the linguistically cognate tSpavov to denote the palace of 
the Persian kings in JSschylus, Pence, 4), are mruina (Uathic 
demand) and kata, the latter, however, being the ‘ room ’ rather 
than the ‘house’ (the view that kata denotes ‘underground 
house,' expressed, e.g., by Geiger, is scarcely correct). 

The houses, doubtless simple in construction, 
were built of wood (cf. dauru-upadarana. Vend. 
viii. 1) or were sometimes mere felt-covered tents 
(of. nemato-auvivarana ,’ ib.) t although the use of 
bricks and mortar, being mentioned in connexion 
with non - architectural construction (cf. Vend. 
vi. 51, viii. 8, 10), was doubtless common also 
in building houses. Besides the ‘columns’ (or 
‘pillars’), ‘verandahs,’ etc., already mentioned, 
the Iranian houses had both doors and windows 
(Vend. vii. 15, iii. 29, etc.), though how' they were 
closed, we know no more than how the entire 
house w r as roofed. It may readily be supposed, 
nevertheless, that the roofs were of leeds or turf 
laid on beams, or even of simple sun-dried bricks, 
such as are still utilized in Iranian regions (cf. 
Geiger, Ostiran. Kultur, p. 219). 

Turning from the Avesta to the description 
given by Herodotus (i. 98) of the fortified abode 
of Deioces at Ecbatana, we find a citadel that must 
have resembled an Assyrian ot Babylonian tik- 
kurat. Its massive walls rose tier above tier ir 
seven circles, and were crowned by battlements of 
various colours, white, black, red, blue, and orange 
(probably coloured gypsum and glazed tiles), while 
the ramparts of the topmost fortifications, where 
the palace stood, were decorated respectively with 
silver and gold. This description is probably not 
overdraw™ if we may judge from the account 
which Polybius (x. 27) gives of the magnificence 
and gorgeous decorations of the temple of Aena or 
Anaias at Ecbatana (the goddess An&hita in the 
Avesta) in the 2nd cent. B.C. ; and the fact that 
we have no remains of such splendour is due not 
alone to the vandalism of Alexandei, Antigonus, 
Seleucus Nicator, and Antiochus the Great, as 
described by Polybius, but also to the circumstance 
that the MTedes probably constructed their build¬ 
ings largely of wood, sun-dried bricks, and clay, 
even though they were lavish in adornment. 

As to the architectural style of their palaces, it 
is probable that the Medes, like the Persians after 
them, were largely influenced by Assyrian, Baby¬ 
lonian, and Chaldcean models. Regarding their 
religious architecture, we know practically nothing 
beyond the description by Polybius, just referred 
to ; it is a fact, moreover, that Zoroastrianism 
does not appear to have been favourable to temple¬ 
building, for the Persians had no temples in the 
Greek sense, as Herodotus (i. 130) expressly states; 
yet it is equally certain that they must have had 
some sort of a sanctuary to protect the holiest of 
their sacred fires, and such shrines are presumed 
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by the Tahlavi writers of a later date to have 
existed in those early times (cf. Pahlavi Bahman 
Yasht, iii. 30, 37, 40 ; Zdt-sparam , vi. 22, xi. 8-10 ; 
Bundahishn, xii. 18, 34, xvii. 7, etc.), so that it is 

I jossible that the temple at Ecbatana, as described 
>y Polybius, may have preserved some architec¬ 
tural features from ancient days, in the mortuary 
customs enjoined by their religion, moreover, the 
early Iranians, whether Medians or Bactrians, 
made use of tempoiary structures, called dakhmas 
(wh. see) in the Avesta (Vend. iii. 9, 13, vii. 54, 
vi. 44-51, etc.), on which to expose the dead, just 
as their modern representatives, the Parsis (wh. 
see) and Gabars (wh. see) still follow the custom 
in their ‘ Towers of Silence’; but what the shape of 
these receptacles may have been in ancient times is 
only a matter of inference. 

2 . Achaemenian period (n.c. 550-330).—With the 
victory of Cyrus of Persia over the Median king 
Astyages, the supremacy of N. Iran passed to fc>. 
Iran, and a new dominion, the sovereignty of the 
Achaunenians, or the combined rule of the Medes 
and Persians, came into being. The architectural 
remains, both religious and civil, which belong to 
this period are abundant, and they show the art of 
the builder in early Persia at its zenith. Terraced 
platforms of massive masonry and palaces of stone 
giaced by halls with tall fluted columns, crowned 
by bull-headed capitals, were typical of the age. 

Ecbatana, Pasargadae, Persepolis, and Susa were 
the capitals of the Medo-Persian empire, and the 
chief seats, therefore, of architectural relics. The 
site of Ecbatana is now occupied by llnmadan ; 
and there, or in its vicinity, are to be found por¬ 
tions of broken columns, and a few carved stones, 
remnants of walls that belonged to mined struc¬ 
tures, and may date back even to Median times. 
Hut as yet no systematic excavations have been 
earned on to determine then age, or tell whether 
extensive finds of a similar character may yet be 
made. If we leave Ecbatana out of account, the 
cailiest remains of Achiemenian architecture are 
to be seen at Pusargodm, the capital of Cyrus the 
Croat, in the plain of the modern Muighab, be¬ 
tween Isfahan and Shiraz. As we approach it 
from the north, we first pass the remains of a 
i uined platform on the crest of a range of low hills 
overlooking the plain. It was apparently designed 
to support an audience-hall of Cyrus, but was never 
completed. Spread over the surface of the plain 
itself traces of the royal city are to be seen. 
Nearest to the ridge is a single shattered wall of a 
massive stone building which must have been 40 ft. 
high by 10 ft. square, ami which may have served 
as a shrine for the sacred fire, although some 
authorities (on less good grounds, it seems) believe 
that it was a princely tomb. A second group of 
ruins lies not far distant to the south, and com¬ 
prises a high round column (not fluted), some 
angle-piers of an edifice that once surrounded a 
royal court, and a stone shaft consisting of three 
blocks, on the uppermost of which is inscribed in 
cuneiform characters, ‘I Cyrus, the King, the 
Aelueiiienian.’ A huge slab stands somewhat to 
the east of this group, and on its face is carved in 
low relief a winged representation of the Great 
King, above whose head was similarly inscribed 
the device of Cyrus just quoted, although the part 
of the stone containing it has been sawn off and 
lost within the last century. Still another collec¬ 
tion of ruins lies somewhat to the south-east, and 
shows vestiges of pillars and stone door-sills 
grouped around a paved court that belonged to 
some edifice of Cyrus. 

Most important of all the ruins is the tomb 
of Cyrus, which lies about a mile beyond in a 
south-westerly direction. It is known to be his 
mausoleum from descriptions in the classics. The 


structure resembles a small house, with a slightly 
pointed roof, and is made of a handsome white 
sandstone resembling marble. It stands high upon 
a sub-basement, built of the same material and 
consisting of a large foundation plinth, nearly 5U 
ft. long, 40 ft. wide, and 2 ft. high, surmounted by 
a series of six stone layers that form a pyramidal 
series of high steps approaching the mausoleum 
from every side. The mammoth blocks that 
make up the tomb itself were originally fastened 
together by iron clamps, but without the use of 
mortar; and so perfectly were they set that the 
structure still forms a compact whole, even though 
falling more and more into ruin. The sepulchre, 
measured from the outside, is about 20 ft. long, 
by 17 broad, and 18 high. A very low door in the 
western side serves as an entrance. The mortuary 
chamber measures 10£ ft. long, by 7£ ft. wide, 
and 8 ft. high (the exact measurements in metres 
may be found in Jackson, Persia, p. 288). It is 
needless to add that the chamber is now empty. 
In architectural style the tomb of Cyrus is thought 
to show Lyeian iniluence, since somewhat similai 
burial edifices have been found in Asia Minor, the 
land first conquered by Cyrus after Media; but it 
muy also be possible that the idea of such a vault 
for the dead may have owed something to the 
Avestan kata , ‘ house,’ a temporary structure foi 
the tnidy before it was carried to the dakhma. 
Around the tomb, moreover, there once stood a 
devolutive colonnade, as is clear from the fragments 
of columns still upright, and a few hundred yards 
beyond it are the vestiges of a platform on which 
was once erected a habitation for the Magian 

nests who were custodians of the tomb, as we 

now from Arrian (Anabasis, vi. 29. 7). 

A single other vestige of Achiemenian archi¬ 
tecture, leligious in its character, is found at some 
distance to the N.W. in the same plain ; it is in 
the form of the bases of two altars, used by the 
Magi in celebrating tlieir sacrificial rites, as they 
did, in the open air. 

Illustrations and descriptions of all the architectural monu¬ 
ments m the Murghah Plain are to be found in the works of 
Texier, Plandm and Goste, Ker Porter, Slolze and Andreas, 
Dieulafoy, Parrot and Chipirz, Gurzon, and Jackson ; and the}' 
convey a good idea of the architecture of Gyrus’s capital. 

Far grander than the ruined monuments of 
Pasargada; are those of Persepolis, the capital of 
Darius, and Xerxes, and their successors. These 
tokens of a vanished empire are spread over a 
considerable area in the Plain of Muighab, some 
forty miles to the south of Cyrus’s capital. The 
first vestiges of this important series are the traces 
of the lost city of Stakhra, indicated by some 
broken columns, remains of portals, and scattered 
fragments of building blocks at the site now called 
Stakhr or Istakhr. The southernmost point of 
this city is now marked by a small granite stag¬ 
ing, some 40 ft. square and 7 ft. high, which the 
natives call Takht-i Td’us, 1 Peacock Throne,’ or 
Takht-i Rustam , ‘Throne of (the hero) ltustam.’ 
A mile or so farther south rises the Platform of 
Persepolis itself, with its magnificent stairways 
and palace-crowned terraces, which the Persians 
call Takht-i Jams hid, ‘Throne of Jamsli id,’ after 
the legendary king of that name, or Chiful Mindr, 
‘ Forty Pillars,’ from the columns that remain 
standing. Although the site as a royal residence 
may date back to legendary times (cf. possibly 
Bundahishn , xxix. 14), we know from an in¬ 
scription on the southern wall that it owed its 
origin as a stronghold to Darius I., apparently 
about B.C. 516-513, and it is generally nelieved 
that Greek designers were employed m its con¬ 
struction (see Justi, ‘Gesch. Irans* in Geiger and 
Kuhn’s Grundriss, ii. 448-449). Even when con¬ 
sidered apart from the edifices that stood upon it, 
the platform is a remarkable piece of constructive 
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art. It measures over 1500 ft. from north to 
south, varying from 20 to 50 ft. in height, accord 
ing to the elevation of the three main terraces, 
and it has an expanse running hack eastward for 
nearly 1000 ft until it merges into a low range 
of hills, called Kuh-i Jiahmat, 1 Mountain of 
Mercy,’ the spurs of which have been partly cut 
away to furnish material for its construction. 
By the aid of inscriptions, and judging from the 
position of the different itiiiiH, the columns that 
remain standing, and the arrangement of the bases 
of those that have fallen, as well as from the out¬ 
lines of the walls, portals, stairway approaches, 
and sculptured pediments, we are able to identify 
each of the buildings that once occupied this site. 
Opposite the Grand Staircase of approach at the 
northern end, is the Porch of Xerxes; 50 yards 
to the south stand the relics of the Audience Hall 
of Xerxes; still farther southward, and near a 
mound, are the better preserved remains of the 
Palace of Darius; while a short distance south¬ 
ward again, across a ruined courtyard, are some 
traces of a Palace of Artaxerxes Ill. Ochus, 
identified by an inscription on the stylobate. 
Directly behind this is the Palace of Xerxes 
himself, with a minor edifice still farther back, 
while at some distance northward is the great 
Hall of a Hundred Columns, erected by Darius, 
with a portico near its south-western corner, show¬ 
ing in stone the king seated on his throne of state. 
The destruction of these gorgeous buildings is 
attributed to the drunken act of Alexander the 
Great, when he burnt the citadel after his victory 
over the last Darius; but though the hand of the 
conqueror destroyed the beauty of the edifices and 
left them a ruin for all time, it could not obliterate 
those traces that still in after ages bear witness to 
their ancient glory. 

Some further i cumins of royal architecture are 
to be seen at PerBepolis and in its vicinity ; they 
are the rock-hewn tombs of the Achivmenian 
kings. Three of these sepulchres are cut in the 
hills, behind the great platform already described. 
They are believed to De the mortuary chambers 
of Artaxerxes n. Mnemon (B.C. 404-358), of 
Artaxerxes III. Ochus (B.C. 358-337), and of 

Darius in. Codomannus (b.c. 335-330), if we are 
justified in regarding the unfinished grave as that 
of the last of the Aehanuenians. More imposing 
in their situation and older in point of time are 
the four tombs carved in the rocky front of the 
necropolis cl ill' of Naksh-i Rustam, on the other 
side of the plain, about 6 miles north-west of the 
platform. These sepulchres, which were the 
model for the three later ones, are each hewn 
in the shape of an immense Greek cross, and sunk 
deep in the face of the rock. They are elaborately 
carved in architectural style to represent a fayade 
decorated with bull-capped pillars, two on either 
side of the doorway, ana surmounted in each case 
by an entablature richly sculptured with a bas- 
relief of the king, his subjects, and Ormazd. An 
inscription shows that one of these tombs was the 
sepulchre of Darius the Great; the other vaults, 
it is believed, belonged to Xerxes, Artaxerxes I., 
and Darius 11. A few yards distant from the 
tomb last named there is a square stone edifice 
which closely resembles the rectangular structure 
at Pasargadie, already mentioned, but well pre¬ 
served, and, like the latter, probably a fire-shrine 
rather than a tomb. Near the base of the 
necropolis hill, but hidden from the shrine by a 
spur of the cliff, are the remains of two altars, 
hewn out of the living rock and serving as fine 
examples of the stonecutter’s work for religious 
purposes in Achiemenian times. To the same age 
may likewise belong some rude cuttings in the 
rocks on the crest of the cliff, apparently designed 


as repositories for exposing the bodies of the dead 
in accordance with the ancient Zoroastrian custom, 
but the date is not certain. To a later age, how ■ 
ever, we must assign the seven sculptures cut in 
the rock beneath the tombs themselves, since their 
subjects prove them to be of Sasanian origin. The 
list of Achfemenian tombs is to be supplemented 
by several other sepulchres, somewhat resembling 
those of Naksh-i Rustam, but piobably dating 
from an earlier period than they or the Perse- 
politan tombs, and without inscriptions or orna¬ 
mentation, excepting one which has a crude 
bas-relief. These are found near the village of 
Snhnah, between Hainadan and Kermanshali, at 
Holvan in Western Persia, and Takhrikah in 
Azarbaijan, as well as elsewhere (see de Morgan, 
Mission srienti/ique en Pnse, iv. 292-302, and 
Justi, op. cit. ii. 455, 456). 

The fourth and last of the great Achsemeniau 
capitals was Susa, whose remains were first made 
known by Loftus in 1852, and were excavated with 
very important results by Dieulafoy in 1884, 1885, 
1886, followed by de Morgan in 1897, 1898, 1899. 
The site which they occupy was the winter 
residence of the Acheemenian kings and the old 
seat of government of Elam. The ruins extend 
over several tells, or hillocks, between the river 
Clmur, or Jaur, and the Kerkhah, in the vicinity 
of the modern Dizful and Shuster. Four principal 
groups of remains are distinguishable, according 
to the results of the explorations that have been 
mentioned : They are, first, the tell , called the 
Citadel ; second, the Royal City, where stood 
the palaces of the successors of Darius; third, 
the traces of the city itself; and, fourth, the 
vestiges of the inhabited town along the river’s 
edge. If we may judge from the elaborate finds 
made by Dieulafoy, the Citadel and the Royal 
City must have made an imposing spectacle in the 
days of their pristine glory (see the plates in 
Dieulafoy, L'Acropole de Suse) • and the same 
investigator’s researches have revealed, among 
other ruins, the remains of the apnddna , or 
throne - room, of Artaxerxes II. Mnemon, which 
was erected on a site earlier occupied by a palace 
of Darius I. which had been destroyed by fire. It 
was here that the archaeological expedition, led 
by Dieulafoy and his wife, discovered the frieze 
ox archers and a lion-fiieze, together with the 
remains of an enamelled staircase and various 
ither objects that enrich our knowledge of early 
^ersian architecture and art. In point of style 
the Susian remains are quite like those of Perse- 
poliH, even as regards the character of the so- 
called ‘ Persepolitan column,’ and, like the lattei, 
they are thought to show traces of Greek influence 
combined with Assyro-Bahylonian elements and 
other features already mentioned, although they 
are so thoroughly Persianized as to possess an 
individuality of their own. 

The ruins of one other edifice in Persia may be 
referred to here as belonging possibly to the latter 
part of the Acheemenian period; it is the remains 
of the great temple of Anaitis (see AnXhita) at 
Kangavar, between Hamadan and Kermanshah. 
A portion of the N.W. wall of the stylobate on 
which the temple stood is still intact, and is 
crowned with tne remains of a colonnade of 
pillars, while on the south-eastern side of the 
temple precinct there is a disordered mass of large 
granite blocks and columns, whose size conveys 
an idea of the vanished magnificence of the 
sanctuary which is now a mass of ruins. Owing to 
the presence of certain characteristics in the 
columns, which seem to show later Greek or Syro- 
Roman affinities, Dieulafoy and some others pro- 

C ose to assign this temple to the Parthian period ; 
ut, to the present writer, the evidence seems 
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stronger in favour of attributing its erection to 
Artaxerxes Mneinon or some other of the later 
Achcemenians. For the sake of completeness it 
should be added that Dieulafoy, on the contrary, 
assigns to the Achsemenian period some of the 
ruins at Firuzabad and Sarvistan in S.W. Persia; 
but other authorities, like Perrot and Chipiez, de 
Morgan, and Gayet, are better justified in assign¬ 
ing them to the Sasanian epoch. 

3. Seljuk and Parthian periods (K.c. 330-a.d. 
224).—The interregnum of seventy years occupied 
by the sway of Alexander’s direct successors and 
the Seljuk rule exercised no appreciable ellect 
on Persian architecture, unless it was to extend 
the sphere of possibility for Greek influence. The 
Partnians were Phil hen ones, as is shown by their 
employing the Greek language and Greek devices 
on their coins ; but they were not great architects, 
as is clear from the Parthian ruins—practically the 
only ones surviving—at Hatra and at Warka, 
although these are built with crude solidity, if 
not with beauty of design. The structure at 
Hatra, the modern al-J}adhr , in Mesopotamia, 
was either a palace or a temple, or possihly both 
combined in a single precinct, for which reason it 
is commonly spoken of as a palace-temple. The 
ruins show a brownish-grey limestone edifice, 
366 ft. long, 210 ft. broad, and with thick walls 
proportionately high. The building consists of a 
series of seven large chambers arranged side by 
side, with several smaller rooms leading into 
them, and a large souare hall—apparently a 
throne-room—added in the rear near the left-hand 
corner of the edifice. The front of the building 
was, for the most part, onen, so that the light 
was good, and it was probably shaded by awnings. 
The walls of the greater apartments were 
strengthened by pilasters, and decorated by bas- 
relief sculptures and ornamental friezes, which 
added to the effect of the general architectural 
design. As to its date, the palace-temple at 
Hatra may be assigned with reasonable probability 
to the latter half of the Parthian period, or 
between the 1st and 3rd cent, of the Christian 
era, since the city was in a flourishing condition, 
and able to resist the siege of Trajan in A.D. 116, 
and of Severus in a.d. 198, but was a deserted 
ruin in the 4th century. 

The second of the Parthian architectural remains 
is found at Warka , the ancient Krech, on the 
Euphrates, a city mentioned in Gn 10 10 . This 
ruin consists of a sepulchral chamber built over a 
tomb in which was found a coffin of the Parthian 
period. The description which Loftus gives of 
this structure, with its bases of columns, capitals, 
cornices, friezes, and bits of painted plaster, shows 
that the Partliians in later times were not averse 
to decoration and artistic touches in their buildings, 
even if they had affected a rude simplicity in 
earlier times. This fact is further borne out by 
the account of the palace at Ctesiphon, as given 
in Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius (ed. Olearius, 
i. 25). According to de Morgan ( Mission scien- 
tijique en Perse, 11. 137 and plate lix.), there is a 
ruin of a Parthian palace or temple at Velaziord, 
near Kangavar, and mention has already oeen 
made of the view which would associate the 
ruined temple at Kangavar with the Parthian era. 
The scarcity of Parthian remains is probably to 
t>e accounted for, as in other cases, by the fact 
that brick was more largely used than stone in 
t he construction of their buildings. As to origi¬ 
nality in architectural art, it may be added that 
the Parthians are credited with the development 
of the arch- and tunnel-shaped roof, in contrast to 
the flat ceiling and square lintel of the Achsemenian 
period. 

4. Sasanian period (a. n. 224-661). —The Sasanian 


monarchs, unlike their Parthian forerunners, were 
great builders, and distant architectural rivals of 
the Achsemenians. An enumeration of the places 
where monuments that date from their reign are 
found would take in a large part of Persia, as is 
clear from such a list as that given by Justi 
(op. cit. ii. 540-541). These remains show advances 
in constructive art over the Parthian period, more 
especially in the development of the dome, an 
outgrowth of the arched vault, and in the elabora¬ 
tion of the facade of such a palace as that at 
Ctesiphon, whose high recessed entrance, with 
galleried panels on either side, anticipates the 
sweeping curve of the grand portal and the panelled 
front which is typical of the mosque and madrasa 
architecture m Muhammadan times. The standard 
of royal magnificence under the Sasanians is shown 
in the ruins of Qa^r-i Shinn, the castle built by 
Khusru 11. Parviz (A.D. 600), for his favourite, 
on the road between Baghdad and Kermanshah, 
and is evident in the sculptured grotto at T&q-i 
Bustan, near the latter city. To about the same 
epoch belong the ruins at Mashito and at Ammftn 
(the * Rabbah of the children of Ammon’ of 
Dt 3 n ), as well as the palace called Aivan-i 
Khusru, not far from Susa. The religious archi¬ 
tecture of the period is represented by the remains 
of numerous fire-temples, like the atash-Kadah , 
near Isfahan, and that at Aharguh or at Jaur, in 
the district south of Shiraz; or, again, by a por¬ 
tion of the crumbling sanctuary of brick at Taq-i 
Sulaim&n, south - east of Lake Urumiah. * The 
style of construction of a Sasanian caravanserai 
may be judged by the stone ruins, said to be the 
work of Khusru I., ‘Anushirvfin the Just’ (a.d. 
531-579), at Aghuan, between Teheran and Meshed. 
Sasanian architectural engineering is illustrated 
bv several bridges and dams, as at Dizful and 
Sinister, or the stone aqueducts, descriptions of 
which may be seen in the standard works men¬ 
tioned at the end of this article. 

5 . Muhammadan period (from A.D. 661). —As al¬ 
ready stated, the history of the Muhammadan period 
of Persian architecture forms a special branch of 
Muslim art, and the best examples of its develop¬ 
ment are found in the mosques, the religious 
edifices which supplanted the old fire-temples after 
Persia adopted lsl&m as its national faith, and 
which are characterized by towering domes (some¬ 
times bulbous iii shape), high facades with immense 
recessed arches, graceful minarets that give balance 
on either side, and ornamental exteriors decorated 
with glazed tiles and Bcroll-like arabesques. The 
architectural remains of the first period of the 
Khalifate, the TJmayyads and Ahhftsids (a.d. 661- 
847), have mostly mien destroyed by the long 
series of wars that have devastated Persia from 
time to time; hut the foundation of the mosaue 
of HarQn al - Rashid at Kazvin (A.D. 786) De¬ 
longs to that epoch, and a mosque at Shiraz, 
built in the latter part of the 9th cent, by the 
Safarid Amr ibn Laith, is numbered among the 
older remains. To the early Ghaznavid age 
(lUth cent. A.D.) may possibly belong the tower¬ 
like tombs at Kai and Hamadan, hut it is more 
probable that they come from the later Seljuk 
era (roughly, 1030-1150) or from the Mongol age 
(1160-1260). The same is true of a crumbling 
mausoleum at Tus, near Meshed, as it is said to he 
the tomb of the poet Firdausi, w r ho died in tin 
year A.D. 1020 ; hut although the noet’s grave is 
actually near by, it is more likely that the 
structure is of Seljuk origin, since it closely 
resembles the mausoleum built by Sultan San jut 
at Merv about 1160. Good examples of the earlier 
Mongol period are to be seen in the tower-tombf= 
of Jengluz Khan’s grandson Hulagft (d. 1265) ami 
his queen at Maragha, the royal seat of the 
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Mongols in north - western Persia; while the 
mausoleum of Uljaitu Khodabandah (d. 1316) is 
of the later Mongol period. The best illustration 
of the architecture which flourished during the 
rule of the Tartars, after Timur’s invasion, is the 
beautiful Masjid-i Kabud, or ‘Blue Mosque,’ 
erected in 1403 by Shah Jahan at Tabriz. 
Muhammadan architecture in Persia reached its 
height in the reign of Shah Abbas the Great 
(1585-1628), and is well illustrated by the Masjid-i 
Shah, or ‘ Royal Mosque,’ erected in 1612 at 
Isfahan, and by the other imperial edifices of the 
same ruler. The architectural activity of Shah 
Abbas was not confined to his capital, however, 
or to palaces and places of worship, but was 
exercised in the construction of caravanserais, 
bridges, and other useful st.i uctures in many parts 
of Persia, so that his name is widely known 
throughout the land as the patron of the builder’s 
art. 

The cities which best show the different styles 
of Muhammadan architecture are those which had 
the honour at one time or another to be the royal 
capital, like Isfahan, Kazvin, Tabriz, Sultamya, 
and Shiraz ; but hardly of lesser fame are Kum, 
Kashan, Meshed, Bustan, and Ardabil. Modern 
architectural tendencies are best observed in the 
present capital, Teheran, where it is possible 
to see even European elements combined with 
the most conservative features of the past. When 
viewed as a w hole, it may be said that Persia’s 
contribution to the history of architecture, if 
not distinctly original, is, nevertheless, consider¬ 
able, and deserves the attention of the student 
of religious art as well as the architectural 
specialist. 

LirKRAi'CRR. — For a general description consult Perrot- 
Chipiez, that. de Tart dans I’antiquiU, v., Paris, 18H0 ; Gayet, 
L’Arl persan, Paris, 1800; Geiger, Ostiran. Kultvr un Alter- 
thurn, Erlangen, 1882, pp. 210-222; Saladin, Manvel d'art 
musulman, i. eh. iv. (‘ Ecole Persan* ’), Paris, 1907. For 
special discussions, illustrative drawings, and photographic 
reproductions, see Flandin-Coste, Voyage tn Verse , 8 vols., 
Pans, 1843-64 ; Texier, Description de. I’A rm/nie, la Perse, 
el It Mfsopotamie, 2 vols., Paris, 1842-46; Dieulafoy, L'Art 
antique de la Verse, 6 vols., Paris, 1884-86, and L’Acropole de 
Suae, Paris, 1890-92; Mme. Jane Dieulafoy, .i Suae, journal 
dr. foutlies, Paris, 1888; de Morgan, Mission tcitn- 

tifique en Perse, iv., Paris, 1896; Rawlinson, The Five. Great 
Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World, 4 vols., London, 
1862-67, The Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, London, 1873, 
The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, London, 1876, and 
The Story of Parthia, New York, 1893, pp. 872-385; justi, 

* Oeschichte Irans ’ in Geiger and Kuhn’s G’rundnss der iran. 
Philologie, ii. 447-467, Strasshurg, 1896-1904; Sarre, Denk- 
maler persxscher Baukunst, Berlin, 1901. 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 

ARCHITECTURE (Phoenician). — Worship- 
pers of the powers of nature, it is not surprising 
that the Phoenicians, in the earlier stages of their 
national existence, should have discarded the work 
of the architect and builder, and taken to worship¬ 
ping in the 4 high places ’ so often referred to in the 
Old Testament. That these were natural emi¬ 
nences, and not artificial erections, like those of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, is quite clear from 
the statements concerning them. They were 
within easy access from the cities, and thither 
the people resorted when assembling for worship. 
How common they were may be gathered from 
the fact that they were the customary places for 
worship among the Israelites until the 7th cent. 
B.c. * The oracle on Carmel, which, according to 
Tacitus and Suetonius,t Vespasian consulted, was j 
possibly a sacred place of this kind. The god | 
consulted had neither statue nor temple, but only ' 
on altar which was much revered. This altar 
was probably of unhewn stones, like the one dedi¬ 
cated to Jahweli upon that same mount Carmel 
which Elijah re-built and consecrated anew on 

• Hastings' DB ii. 881b. 

t Tac. lust. ii. 78; 8net. Vespasian, 6. 


the day when he confounded the prophetB of 
Baal.* 

In all probability the Phoenicians would have 
continued worshipping in the same way, without 
temple and image, had it not been for foreign 
influence. The close relations, however, which 
the Phoenicians had with Egypt, brought them 
under the influence of that nationality, with its 
splendid temples and elaborate ritual, and the 
result was that they sought to imitate them, 
though they did so only to a certain extent, as far 
as our present knowledge goes. 

The most perfect of tlie small imitations of 
Egyptian temples is that now called al-Ma?btd> 
‘ the temple,’ at Amrtt near Tartfts. This erec¬ 
tion is built in a court, 52 yds. by 60, hewn in the 
rock and levelled, the S. wall being about 16 ft. 
high. If there ever was any wall on the N. or 
front side, as is probable, it has now disappeared, 
and is replaced by a hedge. Remains of columns 
near the corners of the court suggest that the 
walls were flanked by cloisters. The ‘temple’is 
in reality a eel la,+ and stands on a square mass 
of rock more than 10 ft. high and about 18 square, 
being composed of three enormous blocks of stone 
covered witli a monolithic roof. The blocks having 
been superimposed, the structure was apparently 
carved out in the form it now presents. The 
opening is towards the N. ; and the plain cornice 
with which it is decorated is the usual Egyptian 
one, advancing in front over the anterior face of 
the rock. It is thought probable that the entabla¬ 
ture was supported by columns oi metal. The 
ceiling is vaulted. The flooring within is slightly 
sunken, ahd is flanked by narrow platforms or 
benches, graded and sloping upwards towards the 
back, possibly to render those taking part in the 
ceremonies more visible to the people outside.^ 
Slots for a rod at the opening suggest that a 
curtain hid the interior from the passers-by when 
there was no public ceremony, ana square sunken 
holes neai the entrance seem to mark the positions 
of candelabra or, perhaps, sacred columns. Renan 
has suggested that the rock - hewn court may 
anciently have been covered with water from a 
spring near, when the wall on the N. was in 
existence ; and the appearance of the surface con¬ 
firms this. If that be the case, it resembled two 
other similar sanctuaries near 'A in al-I^<ni/At,* the 
Serpent-Spring.’ The more complete oi these is 
a little monolithic chapel, now in ruins. It wu** 
rectangular in form, with a square opening ii. 
front, where it has an Egyptian cornice surmounted 
by urwus-serpents. It rested upon a rectangular 
block of stone about three metres thick by five 
wide, carried by a plinth of much smaller dimen¬ 
sions. On each side of the great rectangular stone 
are traces of a little stairway, which gave access 
to the platform formed by its upper .surface.§ This 
shrine was about 5*50 metres high, and its slightly- 
vaulted ceiling was sculptured in relief with two 
great pairs of wings, one pair springing from the 
globe flanked by two urad, and the other seemingly 
having as its centie an eagle’s head. 

Facing the chapel just described, and about 
10 metres to the E., are the base and lower part 
of another chapel, nearly like it, but seemingly 
rather larger. There is hardly any doubt that 
they both formed part of the same architectural 
scheme, and it is possible that one was dedicated 
to a god and the other to a goddess, his spouse. 
They rise out of the water of a small lake or pond 

* 1 K 18 80 82 . There waB also a * high place' at Gezer, without 
a temple, and marked ofI by monoliths or ‘ pillars' such as are 
often mentioned in the OT. 

t Renan, Mission de Ph&nicie, pi. 10, Perrot-Chipiez, PhAnicie 
fig. 40. 

I Renan, it), pi. 10; Perrot, ib figs. 186, 187. 

I Renan, ib. pL 0; Perrot, ib. fig. 188. 
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supplied by the spring, and it is possible that this 
was also the case in ancient times. Backed bv 
verdure, it must have been a secluded and suffi¬ 
ciently picturesque spot, and the difficulty of 
access to the shrines would naturally prevent their 
desecration.* 

It is improbable, however, that these remains 
show the common religious architecture of their 
time, and the fanes of Astarte at Sidon and 
Melqart at Tyre were undoubtedly much more 
important and imposing structures, though 
Herodotus’ description of the latter (ii. 44) does 
not enable any idea of its form to be gathered ; 
to all appearance he was most struck by its two 
pillars (crrijXeu), ‘one of pure gold and the other of 
an emerald stone of such size as to shine by night.’ 
Another important shrine was that of Eshmfin on 
the left hank of the Nahr Auli, about an hour 
N. of Sidon. This was a rectangular erection 
built apparently on the side of the slope, remains 
of the walls and masonry of the terraces being still 
in existence. The slope looks towards the N., 
and it is possible that the sanctuary to Eshmftn 
was a shrine like that at Amrlt, which has the 
same orientation. Large numbers of votive 
statuettes were found on the site. The stones 
of the shrine, however, seem to have been long 
ago carried away by the inhabit-ants of the country 
to build t heir houses with, and some, with holes, 
are used in olive-pressing. + 

Of greater importance, perhaps, are the indica¬ 
tions available for the architecture of the temple 
at Gebal, made known by coins of the Roman 
period .X On the left is shown a chapel, the front 
surmounted by a pediment. The whole front, was 
open, Hanked by pilasters supporting the pediment. 
At the top of the steps giving access to the interior 
was a tripod table, perhaps for offerings, and a 
strange emblem surmounted the point of the roof, 
which seems to have been decorated on each side 
m ibh three rows of sunken panels. 

Naturally the architecture of this building sug¬ 
gests Greek influence, and to all appearance it is a 
simple reproduction of the Egyptian shrine, but it 
may be noted that Babylonian architecture had 
something analogous (see p. 682), and may have 
l>een the true origin of the structure. What would 
seem to he due to Greek influence is the pointed 
roof. 

The real ancient part, however, was probably 
the structure on the right, which shows a colonnade 
to which access was gained by a flight of steps, 
and a large court-yard, with columns—a kind of 
arcade— behind. The representation of this build¬ 
ing was evidently altogether too much for the 
die-sinker, whose ideas of perspective were on 
a level with those of the Assyrians. Above the 
cornice of the colonnade is an erection of open 
work, behind which one sees a conical object 
towering high in the open—the emblem of the 
god of the place, corresponding with the sacred 
stones in which the divinity was supposed to 
reside. § 

And here we again have the ‘high place,’ not 
formed out of the solid rock by the laborious 
quarrying of all the mass which was not needed, 
hut by an enclosure of hewn stone, ornamented 
with a colonnade all round. This was naturally 
much more elaborate than the simple clearings in 
the open, and also more aesthetic than the hill- 
enclosures marked off by simple rows of tall 
stones. 

* Renan, Mission, pi. 9; Perrot-Chipiez, Phfnicie , fig. 189. 

♦ Von Landau, Vorlduflge Naehriehlen tiber dis im Eshmun- 
tempel bri Sidon gefundensn phoniztschen Atterturnsr, with 
plans, etc., by Makridy Bey from RB, 1902. 

I Donaldson, Arehitsstura Num-snwtica, No. 80; Perrot, 
Phtmcif, fig. 19. 

§ Lpon these objects see p. 884 


But it will be asked: Were these two forms— 
the ‘ high place ’ and the chapel or mountain-shrine 
—the only architectural creations of the Phoenicians 
for the purpose of worship ? All that can be said 
is that they are the principal forms found. It 
seems not improbable, however, that they had 
others, and, as is well known, the temple of 
Solomon at Jerusalem was built by workmen 
and material supplied to that king by Hiram of 
Tyre. If not in that king’s structure, there is 
at least in the temple as described by Ezekiel 
(40 1 -43 a7 etc.), according to Chipiez’s restorations,* 
a certain likeness to the Phoenician temples as 
shown on the coins of Cyprus, which seem to have 
been erections of imposing architectural appear¬ 
ance. 

In Cyprus the most famous temples were those 
of Paphos, Amathus, Idalium, and Golgos, in 
which places were Phoenician settlements, as also, 
probably, at Citium (now Larnaca), Salamis, and 
other sites. From Cypriote coins,+ an idea may 
be gained of the celebrated temple at Paphos, 
dedicated to Venus or Astarte. It consisted of a 
central erection—a kind of pylon—in the form of 
two narrow towers connected, in the upper part, 
by a chamber or chambers furnished with three 
windows. Below this was the entrance, in which 
the spectator could see the sacred figure adored 
there — a conical stone surmounted by a naive 
indication of a head, and two rudimentary arms. 
Perrot suggests that the size of the opening has 
been purposely exaggerated by the engraver in 
order to exhibit the divine image, which was, in 
reality, not at the entrance, but at the far end of 
the sanctuary. On each side of the pylon were 
porticoes or colonnades, flat-roofed, hardly more 
than half the height of the central portion, sur¬ 
mounted by images of the doves sacred to the 
goddess, under these arcades objects like cande¬ 
labra are shown, the upper part arranged either 
for the purpose of giving light or for the burning of 
incense. Above the upper structure, and between 
the two towers, are shown a star and the crescent 
moon — emblems of the goddess. The space in 
front, of the building seems to be represented 
[>aved, and enclosed Dy a semicircular railing, 
provided with a double gate. Within this en¬ 
closure is a dove, apparently seeking food. The 
details vary somewhat in the different coins,t and 
it is to be supposed that the engraver had no 
intention of giving more than a general idea of 
the building, so that numerous accessories have 
been omitted. According to l)i Cesnola, the 
body of the edifice was rectangular, 67 metres by 
50, surrounded by a court-yard 210 by 164, more 
or less. As it is based upon actual exploration, it 
is to be preferred to the plan given by Gerhard 
after the indications of travellers who visited the 
site in the early years of the 19th cent. ;§ but how 
the latter could have obtained the exceedingly 

robable details of the interior which he gives is 

ifficult to understand. According to his plan, 
there were two enclosures, the first provided with 
four entrances, and surrounded by a colonnade. 
A doorway admitted to the second enclosure, in 
which was the temple. There we see the semi¬ 
circular railing, the paved forecourt, the sites of 
the towers, the central portion of the building, 
divided into a vestibule, a large hall, and a 
sanctuary wherein was the sacred image; like¬ 
wise the laternl structures, each with four 
chambers, to which admission was gained only 

* Perrot-Chipiez, vol. iv. pp. 263, 276, 289, and pi. v. 

t Uuigmant, Rsliqions de iantiquiti , pi. liv., p. 206; Perrot- 
Chipiez, Phtnieie , fie. 199. 

1 Cf. Pei rot-Chipiez, Ph*nicir, fig. 68 (reproduced from 
Donaldson's ArchiUclura Numismatica ) with flg. 199. 

§ Perrot-Chipiez, ib. fig. 200 (from Gerhard’s AkademUche 
Abhandlungen, pi. 41). 
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from the large central hall, and one (that at the 
end) which could be entered only from the 
sanctuary. The two plans are so different that 
one asks whether they could have been taken 
from the same remains. According to Tacitus,* 
the Btoue emblematic of the goddess was in the 
open air, indicating that the place where it stood 
had no roof; notwithstanding this, it is said 
never to have been wet with rain. This rather 
favours Pi Cesnola’s plan, which, however, does 
not agree with the picture on the coins. Probably 
further exploration is needed. 

In the neighbourhood, but nearer to the sea, 
Di Cesnolal found two conical stones still in 
position, which, it is suggested, are all that 
remain of some sacred spot—perhaps the tradi¬ 
tional landing-place of the goddess when she first 
visited the island. If this he correct, the site was 
the spot, where the pilgrims to the sacred places on 
the island commenced their pious visits. Perrot 
suggests that this site is represented on another 
Cypiiote coin.J in which two sharply - pointed 
cones are shown, one on each side of two columns, 
resembling the side posts of a doorway, standing 
on bases, and connected at a distance of about 
three-quarters of their height by joists, intended, 
to all appearance, to hold them in position. The 
whole seems to have been provided with some 
rotective covering of the nature of an awning. 
Tnder this seeming doorway is a conical object 
on a plinth, surmounted by a flat top, on which 
stands a dove, the emblem of the goddess. In 
front is a semicircular enclosure with a single 
central gate. The whole shows a simple form of 
the temple at Paphos, without the lateral struc¬ 
tures or aisles. 

At Golgos the temple was a parallelogram,§ the 
roof supported by five rows of tnree columns each. 
There were two doors, one S., the other E. A 
large cone of grey stone found on the site implies 
that the building was dedicated to the goddess 
of Paphos. It resembles in form, but on a large 
scale, the terra-cotta cones found in such numbers 
at Telloh in S. Babylonia. Many figures of 
women holding or suckling their children, and 
cows suckling their calves, were discovered at 
many points on the site. Numerous pedestals, 
each of which anciently bore a statue, and some 
of them two, were found. Ceccaldi, who studied 
the objects disinterred there, has given a very 
vivid picture of the appearance of the temple when 
it was still standing. Its four walls were of sun¬ 
baked brick covered with white or coloured cement, 
and the pillars were of wood, with stone capitals, 
the two sides of the roof which they supported 
having only a very slight slope, forming a terrace, 
like the present Cypriote roofs. The roof was of 
wood covered with reeds and mats, upon which 
was spread a thick layer of eartli beaten down 
hard. The exterior was therefore of a very simple 
appearance. The interior was lighted only by 
means of the large doorways, wherein one saw a 
motionless and silent crowd of stone-carved figures, 
their features and robes tinted with the colour of 
nature, surrounding the mystic cone as perpetual 
worshippers. Shrine-like stone lamps illuminated 
the grinning ex-votos hanging in recesses on the 
walls, which last were adorned with curious 
pictures. Strange sculptures adorned the circuit 
of the building, where the slanting rays of light 
were reflected on the white and polished tiling of 
the floors. 

* Hut. ii s. 

f Di Cesnola, Cyprus, p 214 ; Perrot - Chipiez, Phinieu , 
flK 203 

J (Jerhard, Akademische Abhandlungen, xliii. 17; Perrot- 
Chipiez, ib. fig 202. 

§ Di Cesnola, Cyprus, p 189; Perrot-Cl upicz, PkAntcie, 
fig 204. 


This is a vivid and probable picture, of which, 
however, some of the details require verification. 
Perrot suggests that this building was simply a 
treasury or museum belonging to tne real temple. 

A few underground buildings exist, the most 
noteworthy being the crypt at Curium,* iu which 
were found many objects of value. Having de¬ 
scended the steps and passed along a short passage, 
one finds three successive bayed rooms, and at 
right angles with these, a fourth, with a further 
length of the passage. This interesting and well- 
built structure seems to have been used as a 
treasure-chamber, but whether it was originally 
intended for such is uncertain. That at Larnaca 
is known as the Panaghia Phaneromini. Enormous 
blocks, as well as small stones, have been used in 
this construction, which consists of a vestibule 
with a door leading to a small chamber, within 
which was found an old spring, probably some 
sacred source. The roof was formed of two laige 
blocks of stone considerably arched ou the under 
side. It has been thought to be a tomb; hut in 
view of the existence of the spring, this is unlikely. 
It was probably a sacred well, much resorted to 
by the inhabitants and the people of the neigh¬ 
bouring port 

Far behind the perfection of the temples of 
Phoenicia and Cyprus are those of Malta and 
Gaulos (now Gozzo). Artistically and architec¬ 
turally, a wide gap separates them from the struc¬ 
tures of the Phoenicians, but the conical (sacred) 
stones found therein have caused them to he re- 

f jarded as certainly Phoenician. Evans and otheis, 
lowever, are of opinion that these buildings aie 
really Libyan. At Gozzo there are two temples,t 
Ride by side, and joined together by a wall, 
which forms a kind of rough facade. Passing 
through a narrow entrance, one reaches, in the 
case of the larger building, first a small and aftei - 
wards, continuing along the passage, a larger hall 
arranged at right angles thereto. The rear ter¬ 
mination of the building is an apse in the form of 
a semicircle, and the whole suggests the arrange¬ 
ment of a church choir with deep hays. In con¬ 
sequence of its nearness, the smaller building lias 
the first, hall larger than the second, and the semi¬ 
circular apse at the end is decidedly smaller; 
otherwise the arrangement is in both cases the 
same. In the various apses of which the building 
consists, the ground is made to mount by means 
of steps ami sloping pavement. Barriers possibly 
railed off these raised hays, which then resembled 
the chapels in Catholic churches. It was in the 
right-hand bay, in the first hall, that the cone was 
found which gave the clue to the nature of these 
structures. Though symmetrically planned, the 
individual bays are not by any means regular in 
shape, and the stone supports for the furniture or 
sacred objects of the shrines seem to be placet! 
without any attempt at orderly arrangement. 

Still more irregular in shape and careless in 
arrangement is the temple of Hagiar Kim,^ Malta, 
in which, moreover, the want of care and regu¬ 
larity extends also to the arrangement of the 
stones that form the walls, which are in some 
cases of enormous size.§ 'l 1 here are two entrances, 
giving access to two bays or apses on the E. and 

* Di Cesnoln, Cyprus, p. 804, reproduced In Perrot-Chipiez, 
Phhnicie, fig. 216. 

f They are called the Oigantiga, the enormous Atones used in 
their construction having led to the tradition that they were 
the work of giant, builders. Plans and views, from La Marmora, 
hi olivettes Annates de t’institut de correspond ance arcMolo- 
gique, publics par la section frangaiae, i.. Pans, 1832, pp. 1-82 
and pi. l —ii., are published in Perrot-Chipiez, Phinieu , figs. 
221-224. 

t Caruana, Report on the Phoenician and Roman Antiquities 
in the group of the Islands of Malta , Malta, 1882, reproduced In 
Perrot-Chipiez, ib. fig. 22fi. 

* lb figs. 219, 220 
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fonr on the W., but the southernmost of each 
seems to have been separated from the rest, and 
partitions in the case of two others are shown on 
the plan. Stones decorated with spiral ornaments 
show that attempts at decoration were made ; the 
ground upon which the spirals are carved is 
covered with a number of minute holes, emblem¬ 
atic, it is supposed, of the starry vault of heaven.* 
A striking altar,f with flutings, decorated with a 
representation of a growing tree, has the same 
ground-work, which covers also many of the great 
blocks of stone used in the building. Another 
altar, like a small tablet with a thick central 
support—a type met with often in Syria—was 
found in one of the large bays. 

Sculptures show that similar temples to those 
in Syria existed, in Punic times, in Sicily and 
Carthage. One of these was known under the 
name of Erek tfayirn, ‘ Length of Lives,’ and was 
dedicated to Astarte as goddess of longevity, 
whence the name of Eryx, given by the Greeks to 
the city where it was. It arose on the peak of 
a mountain, within that mighty wall which pro¬ 
tected the summit. Judging from a stele found 
at Lilybauim (Marsala), a temple to llammon 
existed there. The upper part of this monument § 
shows a priest adoring before a candelabrum, or 
fire altar, behind which is the sacred cone with 
‘arms and head,’similar to the symbols found on 
the votive stelae at Carthage. Inscriptions dedi¬ 
cated to Baal Samaim, ‘the lord of the heavens,’ 
Astarte Erek Ifayim , ‘Astarte length of lives,’ 
F.Jnmln, Baal JJammdn, and Elat, make it prob¬ 
able that Phoenician temples to these deities 
exited in Sardinia, where they were found. A 
murine || in the Egyptian style, found at Sulcis 
(height 28 in.), has on the cornice a disc, and a 
row of ura*i above. In another example from the 
same place, H carved with a goddess in Creek 
costume, we have a mixture of styles, Doric 
columns being introduced as supports of an en¬ 
tablature showing the Egyptian winged disc 
surmounted by a row of unci. 

Carthage and its dependencies have but little to 
offer in the way of religious architecture in the 
Phoenician style. At Ebba a lintel of a doorway** 
carved with two lotus-flowers, the sun with rays 
above them, and two crescent moons on each side, 
and at Jezza a capital of a column t+ in modified 
Ionic, suggesting Cypriote influence, testify to 
buildings erected there. At Carthage itself the 
great temple of Eshmfln, demolished by the 
Romans, was re-built as the temple of Aesculapius ; 
but nothing now exists of it, as the church of St 
Louis and its dependencies at present cover the 
site. 

The ornamentation of the Phoenician temples 
has been referred to from time to time in the 
preceding pages, but a few additional words 
thereon are necessary. The cornices are often 
plain, but when a row of uraei - serpents was 
added ,Xt the effect was decidedly decorative. Ex¬ 
ceedingly effective was the mixed style of the 
entablature of the temple at Gebal,§§ with its 
Graeco-Roman decoration, including scrolls and 
flowers Hanking a conventional Egyptian winged 
disc-emblem with uriei. The doorway at Um- 
al-Awamid,|||| being much more Egyptian in style, 
formH a striking piece for comparison. Egyptian 
influence is again manifest in the relief showing 
a sphinx, beautifully carved, found at Arad.lHi 

* Perrot-Chipiez, Phinxoit, fig. 227. 

t lb. fig. 228. t lb. flg. 220, alBO 226. 

8 CIS, pi. 29, reproduced In Perrot-Chipiez, Phtnieie, flg. 
232. 

II Perrot-Chipiez, Phtnicw, flg 233. 

•| lb. flg. ]93. ** lb. flg. 234. ft lb. fijf, 235. 

Henan, Mixtion , pi. 9 ; Perrot-Chipiez, Phinime, flg. 61. 

88 Perrot-Chipiez, to. flg. 48. IIII lb. flg. 68 

lb. flg. 73. 


Apparently it was a favourite decoration with the 
Phoenicians, for it occurs also as the support of 
a throne in the decorative panel-relief showing a 
seated personage in the presence of the sacred fire 
(see below, p. 885 f.). Gradine ornaments,* such as 
are found m Assyro-Babylonian reliefs showing 
fortifications, occur on alabaster slabs from Gebal, 
now in the Louvre. They suggest the Assyro- 
Babylonian temple-tower, surmounting a decora¬ 
tion of flowers in squares over a band of laurel. 
This gradine-ornament is also applied to altars,t 
even of the Roman epoch. As in the case of the 
round tower-like monument of thetombof Amrlt,t 
however, the idea that it was really a battlement 
is lost by the material between the gradines being 
left; there are no openings. The gieat disadvan¬ 
tage to the modern student of their decoration, 
however, is that the remains are so scanty. 

There iB hardly any doubt that the architecture 
of the Phoenicians has had an influence on that of 
the nations around. Perrot and Chipiez cite the 
old mosques of Cairo, Amru, and Tallin, with their 
great rectangular courts surrounded on all four 
sides by rows of columns, the idol alone being 
absent. ‘If one wish to have the type complete, 
one must go as far as Mecca, and enter into the 
Kaba, where even the triumph of the Quran has 
not succeeded in ousting the primitive bethel, the 
black stone, which, set up in the sanctuary, has 
received the homage of the Arab tribes throughout 
many centuries’ ( rhdnicie , p. 515 f.). 

But perhaps these temples are not derived 
directly from Phuenician architecture. We have 
always to take into consideration the possibility 
of their having come down to the nations which 

{ iroduced them by some collateral line, and the 
ikeness between them and the fanes of Phoenicia 
may be due to action and reaction. Whatever 
reservations may be made, however, the evidence 
of history and the monuments seems to show that 
the influence of Phoenicia preponderated. 

T. G. Pinches. 

ARCHITECTURE (Roman). — G enera l- 

CHARACTERISTICS. —If it bo necessary in the case 
of Greece to point out that religious buildings 
were but a part of the architectural activity of 
the people, it is still more necessary in the case of 
Rome. Roman religious architecture plays a very 
small and comparatively unimportant rftle. Her 
baths, her palaces, her amphitheatres, and other 
public buildings were all upon a grander scale 
than her temples. 

When Rome became mistress of the world, 
although she had at that time no architecture 
of her own, she made use of artists from all 
nations, and thus arose a composite style of 
the architectures of the world, in which Greece 
played by far the largest part. The origin of the 
Roman temples seems to have been partly Etrus¬ 
can, partly Greek ; but whatever part Etruscan 
architecture played in other branches of Roman 
architecture, the Roman temple in its final form 
was almost wholly Greek. Tlie fact was that the 
great development of Roman architecture was 
almost entirely in the hands of Greek artists, and 
it is by no means easy to determine how much can 
really be considered Roman at all. 

The true Greek style was trabeated, the arch, 
as has been shown, being only occasionally used. 
The style of the Romans, however, was a nybrid, 
partly arcuated and partly trabeated, and in their 
hands the fusion of the two elements never be¬ 
came complete. It is generally said that the arch 
in Roman architecture is the arch of the Etrus¬ 
cans : it is, however, doubtful whether it was not 
an introduction of the Greek artists of the East 

* l'errot-Ohipiez, PlUntcic. fig. 77. 

1 lb flg. 78. ; lb. fig. 1)5. 
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and Alexandria. In any cane both the arch and 
the barrel vault date back to remote ages in the 
East, and the later Greek architects were more 
likely to be influenced by these traditions than by 
the comparatively obscure work of Etruria. At 
the same time, une arches with large voussoirs 
were built by the Etruscans, as in the canal on 
the Marta at Graviscce, supposed to date from the 
beginning of the 7th cent. B.C., or the Cloaca 
Maxima at Home of the 6th. If, however, the 
Homans themselves had continued the tradition 
and built in a fine stone arched style, it at least 
seems probable that some remains, however scanty, 
would have come down to us. Indeed, we know 
that early Roman architecture was of brick, and 
brick vaulting with voussoirs occurs in Egypt as 
far back as n.C. 3500. Even the intersecting vault 
is found in a Greek example at Pergamos dating 
from the 2nd cent. B.c. The earliest surviving 
Roman building that had arches is the Tabu- 
larium, and it dates only from B.C. 78, long after 
the sack of Corinth, when Rome passed under 
the rule of Greece intellectually ana artistically. 
Arches were in common everyday use in Greece, 
at any rate for structural purposes, as early as the 
time of Eumenes I. (B.c. 263-241), so there is no 
reason to suppose that Greek architects working 
for Rome were in any way necessarily indebted 
to the Etruscans for tneir conceptions. Even the 
triumphal arch—that ornamental form which we 
are wont to consider typically Roman—was built in 
Athens in B.C. 318. The earliest instance of such 
an arch in Rome is that of Scipio Africanus (B.C. 
190), of which we have the record, but no remains. 
The most that can be said, then, is that it is not 
impossible that the Romans may have had a de¬ 
veloped arcuated style derived from the Etruscans 
before they fell under the dominion of Greece ; 
but there is no evidence of any kind, and, as far 
as existing remains are concerned, there are no 
new developments that precede Greek work. The 
attached column, for instance, sometimes spoken 
of as a Roman invention, occurs in the Arsinoeion 
in but slightly modified form, in the monument of 
Lyaicrates in Athens, and at Phigalia, even if those 
or the Erechtheum were of Roman date. 

With regard to their brick and concrete con¬ 
struction it is otherwise. The Romans were cer¬ 
tainly great engineers. There is, however, not 
the same intellectual nicety about Roman work 
that there is in Greek work, and this was never 
acquired. When the Roman Empire was finally 
divided, the Greek or Byzantine portion at once 
began to develop a more scientific style in marked 
contrast with the ruder work of the West. Roman 
work was practical, rough and ready, often grand¬ 
iose, but lacking in the finer artistic sense. 

It is likely that we shall never be able to say 
what elements are Roman and what are Hellen¬ 
istic, but it is possibly in the general planning 
that the Roman influence is strongest. 

The Romans borrowed the Greek orders; or 
perhaps a more correct way of putting it is to say 
that the Greek architects working for Rome used 
their own orders, and by slow degrees trained a 
native school. The Doric order became very de¬ 
based, and is found in a great variety of forms. 
The simpler of these forms are commonly grouped 
together as Tuscan, but they differ very much 
among themselves, and there is no historical evi¬ 
dence for any Tuscan origin. Vitruvius uses the 
term, but it is impossible to draw any clear divid¬ 
ing line between Tuscan and the debased Doric. 
The cause of the common error is that the Renais¬ 
sance architects did make such a hard and fast 
division. The term as applied to Renaissance 
work has a definite meaning, but has no relation 
to anything in Rome. There was a Roman 


tendency to dispense with the fluting of Greek 
work both in Doric and Ionic, and occasionally in 
the Corinthian order, which greatly detracts from 
the strong refined vertical character of the shaft. 
Elutings were expensive to work, and were net 
showy enough to please Roman taste, which pre¬ 
ferred monolithic shafts in hard brightly-coloured 
marbles in which flutings would have little effect. 
The column loses the sturdy proportions of Greek 
Doric, and tends to assimilate itself to the propor¬ 
tions of the other orders. In most of the existing 
examples of Roman Doric there is a base, but this 
is absent in early examples such as those at 
Pompeii, which are much more Greek in feeling. 
It has been suggested that the origin of the base 
is Etruscan, but its absence in early work is 
against this theory ; and the part that Vitruvius 
would assign to Etruscan influence in architecture 
is not much more of a reality than the part as¬ 
signed by Virgil to ./Eneas in Roman history. The 
contours gradually deteriorate, and the echinos of 
the Doric column speedily becomes a simple quarter 
round. In the almost unique early example of the 
Temple of Hercules at Cora the hyperbolic curve 
is found, and is obviously executea by Greeks. 
The architrave shrinks in importance, and the 
whole entablature is much shallower. There is a 
marked tendency for the intercolumniations to 
tiecome wider. This is mainly the result of the 
fact that the order as such is not an essential part 
of the construction in Roman w r ork. It does not 
govern the building, but is merely something ap¬ 
plied afterwards, and has to suit its proportions to 
the available space. It is to this that we owe the 
introduction oF the pedestal as a regular feature, 
which occurs only occasionally in Greek work. 
The architrave is set farther back than in Greek 
architecture, and the line of its face tends to fall 
within the base (fig. 1). The beautiful sculpture 



which was the glory of Greek buildings, and 
particularly of the Doric order, is absent, and its 
plaee is otten taken by trivial conventionalities, 
such as wreathed skulls. The origin of this feature 
s probably to be found in the actual skulls of 
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victims hung upon the altars. The Ionic order 
remains the same in its principal features, but the 



IONIC CAPITAL 
TEMPLEOF 
SATURN l^OME. 
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capital is not infrequently found with the volutes 
set anglewise (fig. 2). They are, however, compara¬ 
tively rare, although the text-hooks speak of them 
as almost universal. This arrangement in Greek 
work at Phigalia has already been noted, and its 
first known occurrence in Italy is at Pompeii, 
where the refined carving marks it as the woik 
of Greek hands. The volute in Roman Ionic pro¬ 
jects very much less than in Greek examples, and 
the proportions art; not at all satisfactory. There 
is generally a dentil course lieneath the cornice as 
in Asiatic Greek examples : this occurs even in 
Roman Doric in the Theatre of Marcellas. The 
Roman dentils, however, are set much closer to¬ 
gether and are shallower than in Greek work, 
generally with a fillet underneath. 

The tendency throughout is towards greater 
enrichment, clearly seen in the choice of the 
Corinthian as the favourite Roman order. In 
Greek hands, as at Epidaurus, or the clioragic 
monument of Lysicrates, this order, in spite of its 
richness, is yet restrained and most delicate in its 
lefinement. In Roman work this is lost, and mere 
carving takes the place of the sculpture which is 
st ill found in the clioragic monument. The foliage, 
too, loses its crispness, and the acanthus mollis 
takes the place of the acanthus spinosus (fig. 6 in 
Architecture [Greek]). In some instances, par- 
tieularly in triumphal arches, the small angle 
volutes aie greatly enlarged, and may have helped 
to popularize the angle treatment of Roman Ionic. 
The capital then partakes of the nature of both 
It»nie and Corinthian, and the egg and dart molding 
is introduced above the acanthus. Thus treated, 
the order is sometimes called the Composite order, 
a name unknown to Vitruvius, amt not at all 
necessary : it is in no true sense a distinct order, 
although the architects of the Renaissance en- 
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deavoured to make it so. The origin of the 
arrangement is as usual Greek, and in the temple 
vol. i.—49 


of Apollo at. Naucratis, the Ereclitheum itself, and 
a capital in the forum of Trajan, we see it in its 
undeveloped form. 

The entablature in Roman Corinthian work is 
, very ornate. The aiclntrave is divided by several 
j moldings more or less enriched. The frieze is 
often decorated with continuous scroll work 
I founded on the acanthus leaf, which is beautiful 
in itself although gi\ ing a restless effect as the 
result of over-ornamentation. l>clo\v the corona a 
new feature is introduced in the modillions—orna¬ 
mental brackets which give an {esthetic sense of 
support (fig. 3). 

Religious buildings. —Of course in most ol the 
great secular work the arch plays an important 
part, and the orders are placed as ornaments in front 
of the real arched construction ; hut except in the 
ease of the propyhva in the hast before the sacred 
tomenos, the arch practically plays no part in 
religious work. The vault, however, does occur 
(see below). The religious buildings of the Romans 
were of comparatively small importance, and the 
great thernuv are far more typical of Roman work 
than the temples. The temples, too, were used for 
many other besides religious purposes, iust as was 
the case with the great media-val cathedrals. The 
temple of Concord was not. only an art. museum of 
the spoils of the world, hut was often used for 
meetings of the senate, as also was the temple of 
M ars Ultor. The public weights and measures ofliee 
was in the temple of Castor. But. the Roman 
temples, although in their main features simply 
modifications of the (Jreek, have certain distinctive 
marks of their own. It seems probable that the 
early Etruscan temples were often of three eolbc 
placed side by side, and, moreover, that, it was 
the custom to erect them upon a lofty base, or 
podium. 

The, Etruscan architecture apparently was largely 
of wood, and terra-cotta ornaments played a very 
important part, noticeably in a peculiar fringe of 
ornamented terra-cotta tiles hanging from under 
the eaves and apparently also from the main beam 
of the portico. These features can be traced in 
Roman work—the lofty podium with a great flight 
of steps approaching the main portico, the wide 
intereolunmiation.s, and the use of terra-cotta orna¬ 
ments—and even the tliree-celled temple may have 
had its influence in the great breadth of the Roman 
temple, or in the case of a triple temple such as 
occurs at Sbeitla in N. Africa. [See Art AND 
Architecture (Etruscan and Early Italic), p. 
863]. 

The ruins of the temple of Mars Ultor and three 
columns of the temple of Castor and Pollux (com¬ 
pleted A.D. 6) are probably the, earliest extant 
remains. There may, however, have been earlier 
examples, as Greece Can lie said lo have begun its 
dominion over Rome in B.C. 146. The lemple of 
Jupiter Oapitolinus was possibly largely Etruscan. 
Generally speaking, the earlier the date the purer 
the work and the more marked the Greek influence. 
It has been observed that the Greek temple was 
| orientated ; hut this was not the case with Roman 
temples, and we find them facing in all directions, 

I generally planned in relation to their architectural 
i surroundings. We find them all round the bornm 
I Romanum, for instance, each facing into the, forum. 
As in the cast; of Greece, the altar was not in 
the temple but outside, and the exact, raison 
d’Mre of the temple itself is by no means so clearly 
defined. 

The typical Roman temple, then, is a rectangular 
building with a cella very much wider than was 
usual in Greece. In the temple of Concord the 
width w r as greater than the depth. This may 
possibly have been the result, of the earlier three- 
celled temple or of the many uses to which the 
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Roman temple was put. The architectural ell'ect 
amis always concentrated upon the front, and the 
back of the temple was often absolutely plain. As 
pait ol the same tendency we may notice that the 
temples were generally only pscudo-pcni >tei al, with 
attached columns round thiee sides ol the eel la and 
an abnormally large front poitico. Tin* tcni]»le of 
Foituna Virilis is a good early example ; there is a 
very line later temple known as the Maison Carree 
at Nimes (fig. 4). 



K1US. 4 AN 11 6. 


The Homan temples within w r ere apparently 
rarely divided into nave and aisles, so that a 
greater Door space was obtained, but the span 
was sometimes reduced by internal columns close 
against the Avail, after the manner of the Creek 
temple at. Pliigalia. Occasionally there was an 
apse, as in the temple of Mars Oltor ; and in the 
temple of Venus and Home there was an interest¬ 
ing arrangement, of a double temple Avith two 
eelhe and apses back to hack (lig. 5). The whole 
in this case was surrounded by a court and stoa. 
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I’he roof appears to have been normally of wood, 
hut certainly in a fcw r instances a concrete or stone 
vault was employed, as in the above-mentioned 
temple of Venus and Iiome, the temple of Neptune, 


the temple of Geres and I'roseipinc, and the temple 
at. Nimes knoAvn as the Nymplueum or the Baths of 
Diana, which has a stone barrel-vault supported on 
stone arches which rested upon attached columns 
(lig. 0). 

In front of the temple was a great ilight of steps 
generally Hanked by t,AV<> projecting portion* ol the 
podium, the steps not extending the entire width 
ot the building. In the temple of Minerva at 
Assisi the steps are carried between the, < olumns 
'which are raised on pedestals. This was piohably 
from Avant ot space. 

A faAounte form of temple AA’it.h the Romans 
was the circular building Avluch had become popular 
in Greece during the 4th and 3rd centuries n.C. 
It has l>een suggested that the Roman circular 
temple had an independent Etruscan origin. Even 
if this be the ease with regard to the mere laet 
of the plan l»eing circular, it has certainly nothing 
whatever to do Avith the actual form, aaIucIi is 
simply a copy of Greek work. The Jolty podium 
is generally lound m Roman examples ; hut tins, 
too, occurs m Gieek examples of much earlier 
date. The pictuiesijuely situate temple of Vesta 
at Tivoli is a line example, of which the eella 
itself may even date back to the close of the 1st 
cent. B.C., although the Corinthian peristyle is 
later (lig. 7). 



By far the most remaikahle ot tin; circular 
temples, and indeed ot all the Roman temple*, is the 
celebrated Pantheon (tig. 8)—a great building 142 
ft. 6 in. in diameter, 2 it. in excess of tie* domed 
reading-room ol the British Museum. The exterior 
is plain, not to say ugly ; but originally the brick 
was faced with marble up to the first, stiing course, 
and above this with stucco, which may possibly 
have somewhat improved tin* general appearance 
although not actually affecting the building archi¬ 
tecturally. It is approached by a gieat poitico 
built, from the spoils of Avrippa’s fempb\ Avliieh 



Avas taken doA\n for that purpose. This fact, Avas 
discovered in 1892, and is some consolation to those 
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who have always maintained that the portico is 
hopelessly out ot place, and rums the seveie dignity 
that the plain circular huildmg might otherwise 
lia\e possessed. The date of the main building 
also has conclusively been proved lo be A.I>. 120-1-4, 
from the stamps upon the bricks of winch it is 
constructed. This is a most important iact, as the 
assignment of the building to Agrippa lias led to 
many wrong inferences with regald to the history 
oi dome construction. 

The building occupies the site of what was once 
an open cireulai piazza, the pavement of which has 
been lound some 7 or S it. below the lloor id the 
present building. The walls are 20 ft. m thickness, 
containing eight great recesses three of which aie 
apses : the highest faces the entrance on the main 
axis, ami the other two aie at the extremities of 
the diametei, at right angles to the main axis. The 
entrance itself is a greet rectangular recess covered 
by a ban el-vault, and between these lour recesses 
aie lour others, all id rectangular form. Except 
in the case oi tin* entianee and the main apse 
opposite to it, all the recesses have two columns in 
antis m front. The dome is divided in its lower 
part by \eitical and horizontal ribs into live langes 
ol thirl y-two cotters. A hove, tins it is plain, and the 
whole building is lit by a huge circular liypicthral 
opening 3<) ft. acioss. Altogether the interior ellect 
lanks \ery high among the great buildings of the 
world. 

I ndcr ] toman iule many great temples were 
built m many othei countries than Italy, lmt, 
saxe in those countries that had no architectural 
styles of then own, it is misleading to call them 
ltoman. Particularly in the East we find many 
buildings that aie practically simply a develop¬ 
ment of Hellenistic architecture. The great 
temples of Syria, for instance, are not placed at 
the end of the fora as in Jiome, but in a temenos 
oi their own as in Greece, with piopykca leading 
into them. With one exception too (Baalbek) 
they aie oi imitated in the Greek manner. Of this 
type is the great temenos of the temple of the 
fwin at Palmyra. In most instances, just, as at 
Athens, the piopyhea have a wider intereolunmia- 
tion in the centre, hut it w'as spanned hy an arch, 
round which the entablatuie is carried. The pro- 
pyl.ea of Damascus (lig. 9), which may he dated 



no. t). 


r. 110 A.D., or not much later, are probably the 
first instance, and a similar dated example occurs 
in the temple of A til (A.l>. li»l). Baalbek (A. I>. 
ICO) and probably Palmyra w T ere the same. 


The invention—if so it may he termed—appears 
to he that of Apollodoros, a Greek of Damascus, 
and seems a natural development of the arches 
of later Greek liadition already noted. It after- 
wards appears in Diocletian’s Palace at Spalato, 
on the north-east coast, of the Adriatic (r. 305 A.D.). 
It marks an important step, because hitherto the 
arch had always been carried by portions of walls 
or piers. On the otliei hand, the columns had 
never bciore carried anything hut a horizontal 
entablature; and the piers and arches behind, 
with the columns and entablature in fiont, always 
remained tw-o distinct and irreconcilable elements. 
Indeed, it was left lor the Byzantine anil Gothic 
architects to work out truly Homogeneous styles 
of column and arcli. 

Of these Syrian examples the finest is that at 
Baalbek, which is built upon ft great platform 
forming an acropolis. The general setting out is 
probably not Homan, and some of the substruc¬ 
ture is pre-Homan in date. It, was approached hy 
great propyhea of Homan times, the restoration 
of which is laigely conjectural. An interesting 
feature is the hexagonal court, surrounded hy a 
double peristyle upon which the propyl sea opened. 
The hexagonal court, leads in its turn to a great 
square court, at the end of which, somewhat in 
the Homan manner, is the larger of the two 
temples. Apparently it was never completed. 
The other temple to the south, the temple of 
•)ujtiter, is a very fine piece of work. In some 
w ays the building was a compound of Greek and 
Homan feeling. Jt was peripteral with two ranges 
of columns in the fiont, hut the portico was very 
deep, and the central intercolunmiation was wider 
than the rest. The interior had attached columns 
aftei the manner of the temple at 1’higaliu, except 
that the entablature w as broken and carried round 
and hack between the columns. It juohably had 
a flat roof, except at, the far end, where there was 
a small vaulted recess, about, half the total width, 
approached hy a flight of steps. A curious feature 
is a two-storey division into shallow niches 
between the columns, which has a very unplcasing 
died. The lower one is arched, with a hoiizontal 
cornice, and the upper has onlj the cornice, hut 
is surmounted by a pediment. The carving is 
hold and good, and shows the influence of Gieck 
tradition. 

Construction.- The Homan method of construe- 
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tion was very different, from that of Greece. 
Whereas the Greeks generally built in large stone 
blocks bonding right through the wall, the 
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Roman* built mainly in brick and concrete, and 
the linei materials were used only lot facing. In 
Rome itself even brick was never used throughout, 
although in the provinces brick wall* or courses of 
stone and brick alternately are not uncommon. 
Whether brick or stone was used in the core of 
the wall or not, the outer face was invariably 
covered with stucco or some liner material. 
When brick or stone occurs, its use is not easy 
to determine, as it would neither add to the 
strength of the wall, nor admit of its being 
built'without plonking to keep the concrete in 
position while setting. Bricks were of flat tii- 
angular shape, and stones pyramidal. 4 Opus 
incertum ’ w r as work where the stones wore more 
or less iriegular in shape, and ‘opus reticulatum’ 
wdiere they were dressed to a true square, and set 
diagonal-wise in the "wall (tig. 11). In either case 
occasional courses of large Hat bricks, 1 ft. 11 in. 
long, bonding through the wall, wore used. A 
similar method was adopted with arches to prevent 
the concrete from spreading and settling clown 
before it had set (fig. 11). The marble or other 
facings were secured to the wall by iron or 
bronze cramps running into the body of the w r all 
(lig. 11). 



In vaults and domes, arches or ribs of brick were 
built upon light wooden centering, and cross bond¬ 
ing bricks dividing the whole into compartments 
were inserted at intervals. The concrete w’as then 
poured into these, and the whole set into one solid 
mass, exerting no outw ard thrust whatever. Stone 
vaults, instead of concrete, w r ere occasionally built 
in later days, as in the Nymphivum at Nimes, 
mentioned above. 

Ornamnitahon .—The ornamental work of the 
Romans w as not nearly so good as their construc¬ 
tion, which was sound and workmanlike, and of 
great durability. One even regrets that, they ever 
attempted ornament at all, as the bold and simple 


majesty of their great work is only spoilt by the 
applied ornament. After all there is very little 
Roman w'ork, if any, more pleasing than the Pont 
du Gard at. Nimes; and it has no ornament at all. 
One of the most delightful of their more purely 
architectural works is the gateway at Treves, 
which is practically devoid ol ornament. The 
ornament used by the Romans was all derived 
from Greek sources, but there is a roughness and 
want, of delicacy that show's an entire ignorance of 
the subtlety and refinement of Greek work. The 
profiles of the moldings are nearly always seg¬ 
ments of circles, instead of the subtle parabolic 
and hyperbolic curves of Greek art. Moreover, 
the molding, as a rule, does not depend for its 
effect upon the subtle gradations of light and 
shade produced by its ow n contour, but upon the 
elaboration of the carving cut upon it. Somewhat 
similarly we find a preference among the Roman 
architects for the acanthus mollis w’ith its rounded 
and less precise form, w'hereas the Greeks preferred 
the acanthus spinosus with its more crisp refined 
lines (fig. 6, ARCHITECTURE [Greek]). It is true 
that the acanthus spinosus badly draw'll is less 
satisfactory even than the other, but this kind 
of tiling is well known—the greater the height, 
the worse the fall. The carving, too, although 
vigorous in its way, is rougher and much more 
mechanical than that of Greece. Instead of 
the line sculpture that adorned the temples of 
Greece, we frequently find endless repetitions of 
ox-skulls and hanging festoons of fruit and flowers 
between. There was a great, tendency to use the 
ornament in such profusion that it stultified itself. 
Such an example, for instance, as (he arch at 
Beneventum is so overloaded that there are 
practically no plain surfaces at all, and the. whole 
effect is worried and unsatisfying. 

Colour was used in their buildings by the Romans 
as by the Greeks, and the great fondness of the 
Romans for marbles of many colours gave their 
buildings an opulence in effect that w r as one of 
their most marked characteristics. 

One of the most important adjuncts of Roman 
ornament was the mosaic, which, however difficult 
to work satisfactorily, is undoubtedly more in 
consonance with architectonic feeling than any 
mere surface pigment. 

Adequately to appreciate Roman woik, it would 
be necessary to study much more than the religious 
architecture. Rome’s finest achievements were 
in the ihermtr —the great baths, which were the 
centres of Roman life, where literature w r as read 
and discussed, and politics debated. In those 
magnificent buildings it was the interior that was 
the greatest achievement. It was in inteiioi 
effects that the Roman architects made the real 
architectural advance, giving to them a mag¬ 
nificence hitheito undreamed of. Magnificence 
was the aim and end of Roman art; subtlety 
and refinement were beyond its comprehension. 
However, of existing remains, it is a religious 
building- -the Pantheon—that gives us the clearest 
conception of w hat this interior magnificence was ; 
and for us the Pantheon, w'itli its fine inferior and 
poor exterior, is the great typical example of 
liftman achievement, as the Parthenon, with its 
delicate subtleties and sculpture of unsurpassable 
loveliness, is of Greek. 

Literatttre - A. Choisy, L'Art de bdtir chez les Remains, 
Paris, JS7.1; W. J. Anderson and R. Phcn6 Spiers, The Archi¬ 
tecture of (ircect and Rome , London, 1902 ; J. H. Middleton, 
The Remaim of Ancient Rome, London, 1892 ; J. Gwilt’s transla¬ 
tion of Vitruvius, ’S2(>; R. Lanciam, Ancient Rome in the 
Light of Recent Discoveries, London, 1888; F. M. Simpson, A 
History of Architectural Development , vol. i M London, 190f. ; 
R. Sturgis, A History of Architecture, vol. i., London, 1907; 
James Fergusson, Illustrated Handbook of Architecture, 
vol. i., London, 1856. 
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ARCHITECTURE (Shinto).—There are indi¬ 
cations that the original Shinto place of worship 
was, like the Roman templum, not a building, 
but simply a plot of ground consecrated for 
the purpose. It was probably enclosed by a 
row of twigs of the sacred evergreen sakalci tree 
stuck in the ground. ‘ Spirit terraces ’ for Shinto 
worship are mentioned in the old records, and the 
common word for a Shinto shrine, viz. yashiro, 
means ‘ house-equivalent,’ i.e. a make-believe house 
for the god—no doubt a plot of ground of this kind. 
Another word for a shrine is iniya , which means 
* august house,’ and is applied alike to a palace 
and a shrine. Sir Ernest Satow says ( TASJ, 
1874): 

' The architecture of the Shinto temple* is derived from the 
primeval hut, with more or less modification in proportion to 
the influence of Buddhism in each particular case. Those of the 
purest style retain the thatched roof, others arc covered with 
thick shin (fling:, while others have tiled, and even coppered, roofs. 
The projecting ends of the rafters (called chigi) have been some¬ 
what lengthened, and carved more or less elaborately.’ 

It appears from a passage in the Nihongi that the* 
chigi weie restricted to Imperial residences and to 
Shinto shrines. Another distinctive feature of the 
shrine is a row of cigar-shaped pieces of timber 
laid cross-wise on the roof-tree. The walls consist 
of planks: the pillars supporting the roof are 
round, and without bases. The shrine haH a 
wooden floor, raised some feet above the ground. 
There is a sort of balcony all round, with a flight 
of steps up to the entrance. A certain amount of 
brass ornament and wood-carving is used in Borne 
shrines, hut, generally speaking, they are charac¬ 
terized by great simplicity. The wood-carving 
and metal ornamentation of some of them are 
traceable to Buddhist influences, and were removed 
when the shrines were ‘ purified ’ after the restora¬ 
tion of the Imperial power in 1868. They are 
always of wood, without paint or l&cuuer, which, 
of course, limits their duration. The shrines of Ise 
are renewed every twenty years. Nor are they of 
great size. In the 8th cent, a ‘ greater shrine ’had 
only fourteen feet frontage. At the present day 
the outer shrine of Ise—that in honour of the God¬ 
dess of Food—measures 34 feet by 19 feet. The 
great majority of Shinto shrines are very tiny 
edifices. 

The more important Shinto shrines are sur¬ 
rounded by a cluster of subsidiary buildings, which 
serve various purposes. There is a small oratory, 
where the Mikado’s envoy perforins his devotions. 
No provision is made for the shelter of the ordinary 
worshipper. He remains outside in front of the 
hlirine whilst he utters a brief invocation. The 
joint worship of a congregation of believers is a 
rare phenomenon in Shinto. Within the precinct 
there are usually a number of smaller shrines 
(rnasxha) to other deities than the one worshipped 
in the mam building. At Ihc there were formerly 
more than a hundred of these. Sometimes there 
is an emndo, or picture-gallery, for the reception of 
ex voto offerings of this kind. A characteristic 
feature of Shinto architecture is the torn, or 
honorary gateway, which adorns the approaches to 
the shrine, sometimes in great numbers. These 
arches consist of two upright pillars leaning slightly 
towards one another. Near the top they are con¬ 
nected by a cross-beam or tie. Another beam rests 
on the upright columns, projecting a little on each 
side. It is often made to curve upwards slightly at 
each end. The torn is usually constructed of wood 
painted red, but may also he of stone, bronze, or 
even occasionally iron. The whole has a simple 
but graceful effect. Mr S. Tuke has shown that 
the torii is identical with the Indian turan, the 
Chinese pailou , and the Korean hongsalmun, which 
are similar in form and purpose. The name is 
probably Japanese. It means literally ‘ bird-rest,’ 


i.e. hen-roost; and the gateways were so called 
from their resemblance to this familiar object. 

Litxratuhk.—B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese* (Lond. 
1898); B. H. Chamberlain and W. B. Mason, Handbook /or 
Travellers »n Japan"! (lx>nd. 1903). \V. Or. ASTON. 

ARCHITECTURE AND ART (of the pagan 
Slavs).—The pagan Slavs seem to have had only 
the most rudimentary ideas on the subject of art. 
The few monuments which are ascribed to them 
are very crude, and it cannot yet be asserted with 
absolute certainty that they are the work of Slav 
artists. There is no connexion between these 
monuments and the more or less grotesque de¬ 
scriptions given in some of the Chronicles of the 
Middle Ages. These chronicles we owe to the 
Germans, Adam of Bremen of the 11th cent. 

(Gesta JJavimenburgensis ecclcsue pontijicum), II el- 
mold of the 12th cent. (Chrunicon Slavorum), 
Thietmar, Bishop of Merseburg (976-1011), Saxo 
Grammaticus the Dane (12th cent.) in his Gesta 
Danorutn , and the biographers of Bishop Otto of 
Bamberg (12th century). 

The majority of the Slavs seem to have wor¬ 
shipped only idols and in the open air, and to 
have been quite unacquainted with temples. The 
existence of temples among the Slavs of the 
Russian Empire is very questionable. Hilarion, 
a monk of the 10th cent., writes: ‘We are no 
longer building kapishta, hut churches of Christ,’ 
from which we may infer that the kapishta (from 
kap, * idol ’) were pagan temnles. But the oldest 
Russian chronicles speak only of idols, and the 
word kapishta may mean simply idols. Among 
the Baltic Slavs we find the existence of temples 
attested by German writings, in which the descrip¬ 
tions are not always very plausible. According to 
the statements of llelmold, the temple of Svantovit 
in the Island of Riigen was the gieat sanctuary 
of the Baltic Slavs. It was built in the town of 
Arkona. Saxo Grammaticus gives a glowing de¬ 
scription of it. ‘It was,’ he says, 4 a very beautiful 
wooden temple. The exterior or inclosing wall of 
the building was ornamented with thin roughly 

J iamted sculptures representing various objects, 
t was entered only by a single door. The temple 
was surrounded by a double wall. Inside the 
building stood a huge idol.’ He adds that the 
temple w'as decorated with purple cloth and wild 
animals’ horns. 

According to one of Otto of Bamberg’s bio¬ 
graphers, the god Triglav had at Stettin four 
Vuiples called contince (from a Slav word meaning 
building’). The most important of these contmai 
was marvellously decorated and ornamented with 
sculptures representing men, birds, and animals, 
so cleverly reproduced that one could have believed 
them living, and so ingeniously coloured that 
neither rain nor snow 7 could injure them. 

At Gostkov, according to one of Otto of Bam¬ 
berg’s historians, there stood sumptuous temples 
adorned with colossal idols. In the towm of 
Riedgost (perhapB Rhetra [?]) Thietmar describes 
a temple built of wood and resting on animals’ 
horns (though the statement seems rather curious). 
The outside walls were covered with wonder¬ 
ful carved representations of gods and goddesses. 
In the interior stood gods made by hand, with their 
names engraved, arrayed in armour and helmets. 

It is not our duty to discuss here the question 
as to the characters in which the gods’ names 
might have been inscribed. This point, upon 
which much has been written, is probably purely 
imaginary. ‘As many districts as there are in 
these parts’ (i.e. among the Baltic Slavs or Slavs 
of the Elba), says Thietmar, ‘so many temples are 
there, and the images of demons are worshipped 
by the infidels. It is to the temple that they come 
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when on tin* point of making war ; to it they brin 
gifts ftltei a siu'cesstu] expedition.’ 

Did the Slavs themselves build those temple? 
which were piobably very small ? Did they call i 
foieign architects v We do not know. Tin* Ara 
geographer Mas’fid I (10th cent.) had heard of thci 
temples, but he gives an absolutely unaginar 
descnption of them, which cannot he believed, an 
he places the people whom be is desciilnng in dis 
tricts no less faneilul (Lrsprairies (/'or, ch. lxvi.). 

We have piactically no specimen of the arclii 
tecture ot the pagan Slavs; and no ruined tempi 
is in existence. We know the names of a mini he 
of idols worshipped m ancient. Russia and anion; 
the Baltic Slavs—Svantovit, IVrunfl, Trig lav. Th 
)iresent. wiiter has reproduced in his MgthoUxjt 
slam (100]) illustrations of some of the idols wind 
have been discovered in Germany and in Galich 
(Austria). They are believed to he of Slav origin 
hut we are not absolutely sure, as we have no trns 
worthy informat ion, (bn man and Ancient Russia] 
wiitings alone hear witness to the existence o 
these idols. When Christianity reached the Slavs 
they adopted the architectural style of the neigl 
bouring races, from whom the gospel had com 
to them—the Roman style prevailing among th 
Western Slavs, and the Byzantine among the Slav 
ot Russia, Bulgaria, and Servia. 

Louis Legkr. 

ARDASHIR I. (Artashir, Artakhshathr, Artr 
xeixes).—Ardnshii I. (A.i>. 226-241), the founde 
of the Sasaman dynasty, was the son of l’apak 
‘ king of Khii (Chir), south-east of Persepolis 
Having made himself mastei ot Persia and soiu 
neighbouring kingdoms, Ardashir killed the* Par¬ 
thian ‘ king of kings,’ Artahan, in 224, and seem 
to have conquered the capital, Ctesiphon, tw< 
years later. 

From the beginning Ardashir identified hii 
political aims with the restoration of the Mazda 
ya'-man faith, which, notwithstanding the super 
ticial sway of Hellenism, had never lost, its hold 
on the people. He thus secured a mighty ally— 
the Zaiatbuslitrian priesthood, the ‘race of the 
Magians ’—and continued and accomplished a work 
already begun by Parthian monarchs. In his 
zeal for the national religion, he seems to have 
kept, to familiar traditions-his grandfather Susan 
having been attached to the temple of the goddess 
Anfihita in Istaklir (Pcrsepolis)—as well as to his 
personal feelings. ‘ He was devoted to the Magian 
rites, and he himself eeledirated the mysteries' 
(Agathias, Umt. ii. 36). The Avesta texts, de 
stroyed and scattered in the time of Alexander 
and the following centuries, were collected by 
Ardashir, and completed by his high priest Tansar 
(according to a tradition reported in Dinknrt , iii.), 
who thus gave ‘a faithful image of the original 
light,.’ Another passage, in Dink art, iv., which 
corroborate the king's having called Tansar to 
his capital in order to gather the scattered 
texts, adds the important, fact that canonical 
authority was attributed only to the collection of 
Tansar, all doctrines that did not originate from 
him being considered as heretical. The collection 
was not completed until the reign of Ardashir’s 
successor ShalipQhr i. (241 -272). A different tradi¬ 
tion, reported in the introduction to the Persian 
translation of Arta Vi rdf J\d,mak, makes Ardashir 
collect the Avestan texts and the Zend com¬ 
mentaries from the memories of the priests sum¬ 
moned to the capital (II aug and West, Book of Arda 
Viraf Bombay, IS72, pp. xv-xviii). The custom of 
reciting a chapter, called isnad (Yasna), dates, 
according to Mas fid f, from Ardashir’s time. Hence 
we n \^y perhaps conclude with Darmesteter ( Zend - 
A v. iii. p. xxxii) that Ardashir and his Hfirbad of 
Herbads regulated the liturgy. The two chief 


facts of the restoration, viz. the collection of texts, 
legends, traditions, laws, and doctrines, and the 
monopolizing of true worship and oi true faith by 
the king, are expressed in the letter from Tansar 
to Gushnasp, king of Tabaristan (south of the 
Gaspian), preserved, with additions and alterations, 
in a Persian translation of an Arabic version of the 
Pahlavi original (Darmesteter, op. cit. xxv-xxx). 

The pretended letter of Tansar ih discusned in a most thorough 
way by L. 11 Mills (‘ Tansar’s alleged Letter ’ in Zoroaster, I'hilo 
and /mart, 2I-7G), who, in pointing out the peculiar elements 
of this document,, especially a certain ascetic tendency evidently 
contrasting with the Zarathushtrian law, considers it ‘ as being 
in its present form a subtle political fiction’ lie goes much 
further than Darmesteter in eliminating spurious parts und in 
reducing the remainder, but he expressly recognizes a historical 
nucleus. 

Ardashir lias immortalized his political and re¬ 
ligious restoration by his theory of the mutual aid 
of the two powers, the State and the Church, if 
MasudI (Lesprairies d'dr, text and tr. by C. Barbier 
de Mevnaid and l’avet de Courteille, ii. 162) has 
conectly rendered Ins testament to his son Shah- 
puhr : 4 Religion and kingship are two sisters that 
cannot exist the one without the other, because 
religion is the foundation of kingship, and kingship 
is tiie protectress of religion.’ 

Litkrati'iir —For the Din kart passages Hee Haug, Zand * 
Pahlavi Glossary, Bomba \, 1SG7, pp. xxxi-xxxvm ; West, SBB 
v. 10», xxxmi 414, xl\ii bf>, 127; Darmesteter, Le Zeiul-Avesla, 
Paris, 1892-3, in pp. xxv-xxx ; Geldner in Grundrxss der iran. 
J’hilolotiir, ii 33 f. In general, Justi in Grundrxss d. tr. Ph it. 
51?ir ; Ktu-nmnak* A rtakhshxr Pajmkan, ed. with translitera¬ 
tion, translations, etc , lij Edalji Kcre&aspji Antia, Bombay, 
1900, Browne, Lxteiaryllist of Persia, Loud. 1902-0, l 136- 
160, Noldeke, ‘ Gesch. dea ArtachSir' in Bezzenberqer’s Heitrage, 
iv. 1S79, 22-69. M. SuDKUBLOM. 

ARHAT (lit. 4 fit,’ 4 worthy ’).-—In its Pali form, 
arahat, it is met w’ith in the earliest Buddhist 
texts, and is used there in two senses, according as 
it is applied to the Buddhist arahats, or to those be¬ 
longing to other communities. In the lattei sense, 
which is exceedingly rare ( Vinaya , i. 30-32 ; Sam- 
yutla, ii. 220), it means a man who has attained 
to the ideal of that particular community, to what 
waR regarded in it as the fit state for a religious 
man. This sense is not found in pre-Buddhistic 
literature; but the usage by the early Buddhists 
makes it almost certain that the term w T as em¬ 
ployed, before Buddhism arose, among the religious 
communities then being formed in N.E. India. In 
the more usual, the Buddhist sense, the technical 
term arahat is applied to those who have reached 
the end of the Eightfold Path, and are enjoying 
the fruits of it, the maggaphalatthd. They had 
perfected themselves in each of the eight stages of 
the Path—right views, aspirations, speech, con¬ 
duct, mode of livelihood, effort, mindfulness, and 
rapture (Samgutta, iv. $1; Puggala, 73). They 
had conquered the three so-called ‘ intoxications ’ 
(dmvas) of sensuality, re-birtlis, and ignorance 
(Digha, i. 84). In a list of punning derivations in 
Majjhima, i. 280, the arahat iH said to be one from 
whom evil dispositions are far (drak&). The first 
five disciples attained arahat-h hip on perceiving 
that there was no sign of a soul in any one of the 
live groups of bodily and mental qualities con¬ 
stituting a sentient being ( Vinaya, i. 14). Kahula, 
the Buddhas son, claims to be an arahat because 
he has overcome the 4 intoxications,’and will incur 
no re-birth (Thr.ra Gathd, 296; cf. 336). Every 
arahat has the sambodhi, the higher insight, 
divided into seven parts—self-possession, investiga¬ 
tion, energy, cairn, joy , concentration, and mag¬ 
nanimity.* There is extant in the Canon a 
collection of hymns, 264 of whicli are by men, and 
13 by women, who had become arahats in the time 
i the Buddha. Fifteen of these claim also to have 
* The question of sambodhi has been discussed at length In 
•he present writer’s Dialogues of the Buddha, Oxford. 1899. 
>p. 190-192. 
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g ained the three vijjas , or ‘ sorts of knowledge ’: the 
nowledge of their own and other people’s previous 
births, and of other people’s thoughts. Laymen 
could become arahats. A list of twenty who had 
done so in the time of the Buddha is given in 
A nguttnra, iii. 451. Every Buddha was an arahat. 
The word occurs in the standing description applied 
to eacli of the seven Buddhas known in the earliest 
documents (Digha, ii. 2). The Jataka commentator 
says that the Buddha made arahat- ship the climax 
of his discourse ( Jataka , i. 114, 275, 393, 401). 
That is so far the case that either arahat- ship, 
under one or other of its numerous epithets, or the 
details of the mental and moral qualities and ex* 
penences associated with it, forms the climax of the 
great majority of the Dialogues. Thus the first 
Dialogue in the Dlgha deals with the first stage in 
the Path. The second is started with the question, 
by a layman, as to what is the use of the religious 
life. After a lengthy enumeration of various 
advantages, each nearer than the previous one to 
arahat-*. hip, the discussion of the question ends 
with arahat- ship. The third is on social rank, 
and ends with the conclusion that arahat- ship is 
the best. In the fourth the climax is that the 
arahat is the true Brahman. The fifth discusses 
the question of sacrifice, with the result that 
ara/fsi£*ship is the best sacrifice. The sixth is on 
the aim of the members of the Buddhist Order, and 
ends with arahat- ship; and so on through the 
remaining seven Dialogues in that volume. Ten 
out of thirteen chapters, if we may so call them, 
lead up to this subject, the other three being con¬ 
cerned with it only incidentally. The proportion 
in the rest of the Dlgha is less, in the Majjhiina it 
is probably about the same. 

The last discourse of the Buddha to his disciples 
is sum illumed m Dlgha , ii. 120, as follows:--- 
' Brethren, ye to whom the truths l have perceived have been 
made known by me, when you have made yourselves masters of 
them, practise them, think them over, spread them abroad in 
oi dtr that pure religion may last long for the good and happiness 
of the groat multitudes. . . . \\ Inch are these truths? They are 
t hese • the four modes of mindfulness, the fourfold struggle 
against evil, the four footsteps to majesty, the five moral powers, 
the five organs of spiritual sense, the seven kinds of insight, the 
noble eightfold path. These are they.’ 

In Vinaga , ii. 240, these seven groups are called 
the jewels of the Dhamma-mnnya , the doetime 
and discipline, in whose ocean the arahats dwell. 
The total of the numbers in the seven groups 
amounts to thirty-seven. These are identified m 
the commentaries with the Sambodha-pakkhiyd 
dhnmmCt, the qualities which are the ‘ sides,’that 
is, constituent parts, oi the insight of arahat- ship. 
These an; mentioned already in the canonical 
books ( Anguttara , iii. 70, 71, iv. 351 ; Samyutta , 
v. 227, 239). But it would seem from the discus¬ 
sions on I lie use of this term by E. Hardy in his 
Introduction to the Nr.tti (p. xxxfi’.), and liy Mrs. 
Rhys I lauds in her Introduction to the Vibhanga 
(]>. xiv 11*.), that the commentators’ interpretation 
of its meaning is later, ami that it originally 
refcircd simply to the savibodhi , the seven divi¬ 
sions of which, already given above, form only the 
seventh division of the thirty-seven qualities. The 
term is so used in the Vibhanga , p. 249. 

It would follow from this that in the later Pali writers the 
conception of arahat was extended to include all the thirty- 
seven of these characteristics So also the Ahlinda distinctly 
adds to the conception of an. oaf-ship the possession of the four 
Pa(uta lubhidtls .* 

As the meaning of the term was extended, so the 
reverence for the arahat increased. In the old 
texts we are informed of a custom by which, when 
a bhikkhu thought he had attained, he could ‘an¬ 
nounce his knowledge,’ as the phrase ran. The 
112th Dialogue in the Majjhima gives the six 
questions which should then be put to the new 
* ed. Tmiokner, London, 1880, p. 104 [tr. by Rhys Davids in 
SUN, vol xxxv. p. 157J. 


aspirant. If he answered these correctly, his claim 
should be admitted. By the time of the com¬ 
mentators this was obsolete. They speak of no 
arahats in their own day ; and we hear of none 
mentioned, in any source, as having lived later 
than the 3rd cent, of our era. The associations 
with the word became so high that only the heroes 
of old were esteemed capable of having attained 
to it 

The Sanskrit form arhat has had a precisely 
contrary history. First used some centuries after 
the rise of Buddhism by those Buddhists who then 
began to write in Sanskrit, its use was confined to 
those who tended more and more to put the con¬ 
ception of bodhisattva in place of that of arahat, as 
the ideal to he aimed at. In the literature of this 
period ara/iatf-ship lias ceased to be the climax ; it 
is not even the subject of the discourses put into 
the mouth of the Buddha. Neither in the Lolita 
Vistara nor in the Ma/uivastu can the present 
writer trace the word at all, except when used as 
an epithet of the Buddha, or of the early disciples. 
In the Divyavadana (a collection of stories of 
different dates, put together probably some time 
after the Christian era), whenever the legend re¬ 
fers to personages who lived in the Buddha’s time 
(up. 404, 464) the term arhat is used very much in 
the old sense. So also in the Btory of Vitasoka, 
the brothor of Asoka, we find at pp. 423 f. and 
428 f. the term used in a manner that shows it 
was familiar to those who recorded this particular 
legend, in the sense of one who hod reached 
emancipation in this life. It is used incidentally, 
in the midst of the narrative ; and throughout 
the volume attention is directed to the edifying 
legend rather than to the discussion of tins or any 
other point in Buddhist ethics. The word had sur¬ 
vived ; the interest in the doctrine had waned. 

In the Saddhfirma-pundartka (' Lotus of the 
True Law’), arhat is used a score of times of a 
Buddha, and is, in fact, a standing epithet of each 
of the numerous Buddhas invented in that. work. 
It is also used as an epithet of the early disciples, 
but with distinct depi eciation. Thus'at p. 43 of 
Kern’s translation # arhats aie called conceited if 
they do not accept Lite new doctrine. At p. 189 
the stage of arhat is declared to be a lower stage. 
At p. 330 if. the merit of one who hears a single 
word of the new doctrine is said to he greater than 
that of one who leads a vast number of men to 
become arhats. There is a similar argument 
beginning on p. 387. We find, then, in these 
works that arhat- slap is first passed over, or put 
on one side, and finally is openly attacked. 

T. W. Kavs Davids. 
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The promulgation of the heresy of Arms, which 
followed the close of the contest between the 
Christian Church and the Roman Government by 
only a few years, may justly be regarded as the 
culmination of all the various controversies in the 
early Church concerning the relation of the * Per¬ 
sons * of the Holy Trinity to one another. 

i. The Christian consciousness recognized from 
the first the supreme necessity of maintaining the 
absolute Unity of God. According to one of the 
earliest apologists, Aristides, the worship of the 
Christians was more purely monotheistic even than 
that of the Jews ( Apol . xiv., xv.). But, whilst 
acknowledging Unity to be the essential of 
Divinity, Christians of every description perceived 
the momentous consequences of the Incarnation. 
Whether Judaic, Pauline, or Gnostic, all who pro¬ 
fessed to follow Christ saw in Him the one means 
by which God the Father had been made known 
to man. ‘ Thus the Lord’s divinity was from the 
first as fixed an axiom of Christianity as the unity 
of God’ (Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism?, 1900, p. 5). 
The earliest controversies about our Lord bore on 
the question of the reality of His sufferings and 
His humanity; and it was not till the old Docetic 
heresies had become comparatively insignificant 
that the nature of the Divinity of the Son and His 
relation to the Father occupied an important place 
in Christian speculation. 

By the close of the 2 nd cent, the conditions 
under which a theological question could be de¬ 
bated were practically the same as those which 
have prevailed down to the dawn of modern criti¬ 
cism. It was no longer a question of rival Scrip¬ 
tures, the majority of the books of the NT being 
already acknowledged as authoritative ; the ortho¬ 
dox tradition of the Church had practically pre¬ 
vailed over all opposition ; the question as to the 
recognition of the OT by the Church had been 
decided. There were already definite methods of 
exposition, and collections of Scripture proofs for 
use in controversy with Jews and pagans had 
been formed from a very early date. None of the 
facts of the Gospel story was disputed; Christian 
philosophy identified Jesus Christ with the Divine 
Logos ; faith acknowledged His pre-existence, His 
miracles, His Resurrection and His Ascension as 
unquestionable facts. No doubts were raised as 
to the authorship or authority of those passages 
in the OT and NT which were accepted as the basis 
of the Chnstology of the age. The utterances of 
the Prophets, the words of David and Solomon in 
Psalm and Proverb, the doctrine of St. Paul and 
St. John, were all admitted to be the source and 
basis of Christian doctrine. It is of great import¬ 
ance to hear in mind the fact that the premises 
from which orthodox and heretic alike drew their 
conclusions in the 3rd and 4th centuries were 
different from what would now he accepted ; and 
it is not always by the arguments used in this 
controversy that we must form our judgment in 
regard to the decision finally reached. 

The problem was, of course, the reconciliation 
of the two apparently conflicting beliefs in the 
Unity of the Godheau and in the real distinction 
of Personality in the Trinity. The controversy 
naturally turned first on the meaning of the 
characteristic Christian doctrine of the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. In attempting to maintain the 
Unity of the Godhead, the Christian teacher ran 
the risk of sacrificing either the Personality or the 
Divinity of our Lord. On the one hand, Praxeas, 
Sahellius, and their followers represented the 
appearance of our Lord as hardly more than a 


temporary means whereby God had been dramatic¬ 
ally manifested to the world, making the Trinity 
an economy by which the Divine is revealed in 
different aspects. But the Christian conscience 
could not thus allow a personality of the Divine 
Master without real permanence. 4 It is clearly 
impossible, on any Christian theory of the world 
ana of the Divine economy, that God should exist 
even for a moment only in a single mode, or that 
the Incarnation should be only a temporary and 
transient manifestation ’ (Bethune-Baker, Christian 
Doctrine , 1903, p. 106). Equally impossible was it 
for the Church to assent to a practical reversion to 
the old Ebionite doctrine that Jesus was simply 
an ordinary human being deified hv reason of llis 
eminent virtue. Theodotus, Paul of Samosata, 
and others who held this view were not unnaturally 
ranked among the heretics. But the question was 
too difficult to he settled by the rejection of these 
alternatives, and it was further complicated by 
misunderstandings as to the significance of the 
terms employed to expound the mystery of the 
Trinity, as the correspondence between Dionysius 
of Rome and his namesake Dionysius of Alexandria 
abundantly testifies (Feltoe, Letters and other 
remains of Dionysius of Alexandria, 1904). These 
interesting letters reveal two opposite tendencies— 
that of the West, which so emphasized the eternal 
unity as to obscure the distinction of the Persons 
in tiie Trinity, and the teaching of the Easterns, 
who, under the influence of Origen, insisted on the 
theory that subordination explained the existence 
of the threefold Personality. Dread of the 
Sabellian Christology was especially potent in 
influencing the course of theological speculation 
throughout the East. 

At the beginning of the 4th cent, the most 
famous Christian scholar was Lucian, who, after 
the deposition of Paul of Samosata, founded a 
theological academy at Antioch. lie seems to 
have been looked upon at least with suspicion 
by three successive bishops—Domnus, Timicus, 
and Cyril; hut hiB exemplary conduct, ascetic 
practices, and, above all, the fact that he was one 
of the last martyrs in the Diocletian persecution, 
caused him to be regarded with particular reverence 
by his disciples, who felt especially l>ound to one 
another by the memory of their common master. 
The school of Lucian numbered among its adherents 
the bishops Eusebius of Nicomedia, Menophantus 
of Ephesus, Theognisof Nioaia, Maris of Chalcedon, 
Leontius of Antioch, and Athanasius of Anazarbus, 
the sophist Asterius, and the presbyter Arius 
(Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, vol. iv. p. 3, Kng. tr.). 

It is a matter of considerable doubt whether Arianism is to 
be traced to Antioch or to Alexandria, and also how far it is due 
to the teaching of Origen. Newman is of opinion that Arianism 
is the outcome of the grammatical literalism of Antioch us 
opposed to the more spiritual method of interpreting Scripture 
current in Alexandria (Ariam, ch. i. sec. i.). Professor Gwatkin, 
on the other hand, points out (Studiss of Arianism 2, p. 19) that 
though Antioch was undoubtedly Arian in the later days of 
the controversy, when Alexandria, owing to the influence of 
Athanusius, had become orthodox, it was not so at the 
beginning. The language of Arianism was borrowed from 
Origen, and especially from Dionysius, who speaks of the Second 
Person as irotTpxa rov 0*ov, (tyoy tear overlap, and says ovk 
lrpiv ytvrfraL —phrases which were adopted into the terminology 
of Arianism. Arius, moreover, had ft very strong part.\ in 
Alexandria when he promulgated his heresy. Harnack (op. at. 
vol. iv. p. 8) considers that Lucian continued the work or Paul 
of Samosata at Antioch, and gives credit to the statement of 
Alexander (Theodorct, i. 4), which Gwatkin rejects, that Lucian 
remained a long time outside the Church of Antioch. Lucian is 
called ‘the Arius before Arius.’ The high honour, however, in 
which his memory was held, as the Synod of Antioch in a.d. 341 
testified by accepting one of its confessions of faith as ‘ the creed 
of Lucian the martyr’ (Sozomen, iii. 6), makes it difficult to 
believe that he was ever considered as a teacher of heresy. The 
quest,ion of Origen’s responsibility for Arianism is an extremely 
vexed one, and is admirably discussed by Bishop UobertBon 
(Prolegomena to Athanasius, p. xxvf.). As Athanasius showed 
in his de Sententic Ihonytdi, the language of two theologian* 
may he almost identical, whilst the spirit in which the} employ 
it is quite different. 
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2 . The years a.d. 318 and 319 found the 
Church of Alexandria in great confusion, dis¬ 
tracted by the obscure Meletian schism and by a 
controversy between the bishop Alexander and 
the presbyter Arius (" Apeiot) of the district of 
Baucalis. Alexander, in a charge to his clergy, 
impressed upon them the unity in the Trinity of 
the Godhead. According to the historian Socrates 
(i. 5), Alexander in this discourse somewhat ex¬ 
ceeded the limits of discretion (<; piXoripbrepov . . . 
tOeoXbyei) in insisting on what is, alter all, a single 
aspect of the truth m the mystery of the Trinity. 
Arms foithwith accused his bishop of teaching 
Sabellianism, and proceeded to formulate his own 
scheme of doctrine. 

Alexander’s doctrine is summed up in the 
following words in the letter of Arius to Eusebius 
of Nicomedia : ’A el 0ebt, del vlbt, &pa rarhp dpa i >lbs, 
ovvvirdpx « b vlbt dyevvprut rip Oeip, deiyevij s, dyevyro- 
ycvf)t, ovt imvolq. o6t’ drbfup rod wpodyei 6 debt rod 
vloD , del 0c6s, del vlbt, ^ airrov tou Oeov 6 vldt (Arius’ 
letter to Eusebius ap. Theodoret, HE i. 4). Arius, 
considering that this definition detracted from the 
unique majesty of the Father and introduced 
contusion, maintained the complete distinction 
between the Father and the Son, and the sub¬ 
ordination of the latter. Harnack {op. nil. vol. iv. 
p. 15) enumerates eight points of the view ad¬ 
vanced by Arius— 

(1) The characteristic of the One and Only God 
is solitude and eternity. lie can put nothing forth 
from His own essence. He was not always Father, 
but only after He begat (i.c. created) the Son. 

(2) Wisdom and the Word (Xdyos) dwell within 
this God, but they are powers, not persons. 

(3) To create the universe, God brought into 
being an independent substance {oval* or vtrbaraoit) 
as the instrument by which all things were created. 
This Being is teimod, in Scripture, Wisdom, Son, 
Image, Word, etc. 

(4) As regards His substance, the Son is a 
separate being from the Father, different from 
Him in substance and nature. Like all rational 
creatures, the Son is endowed with free will, and 
consemiently capable of change. 

(5) The Son is not truly God, but is only the 
so-called Word and Wisdom. He has no absolute, 
but only a lelative, knowledge of the Father. 

(t$) The Son is not, however, a creature like 
other creatures. He is the perfect creature 
{icrlapa rtXeiov), and has become God, so that we 
may term Him ‘ the only-begotten God,’ etc. 

(7) Christ took a real body, but it was a aQpa 
&\f/vxoy, the Logos taking the place of the soul. 
From the Gospel reeord w'e see that this Logos 
is not an absolutely perfect lieing, but is capable 
of suffering. 

(8) Amongst other created beings the Holy 
Ghost is to be placed beside the Son as a second, 
independent substance. According to Arius, ap¬ 
parently, the Spirit is the creation of the Son. 

Such, then, was Arianism — a theory of the 
mutual relations of the Persons in the Trinity 
based nominally on the words of Scripture, but 
arrived at really by the methods of the heathen 
philosophers. It led either to polytheism by 
allowing the existence of the Logos as a secondary 
God, or to Judaic Unitarianism by denying His 
proper Divinity. 

The Arian system never really commended Itself to the general 
conscionm of Christians, and, as was usually the case in the early 
days of Christianity, the heresy found its support among the 
clergy, whilst the less instructed laity remained orthodox. Its 
tendencies were essentially papan. As Harnack points out, 
Arianism was a new doctrine in the Church, and was really 
Hellenism tempered by the constant use of Holy Scripture 
(op. cit. iv. p. 41). From a very early tune the conception of 
the God of the OT and the Heavenly Father of the NT had 
tended to give ground before the Hellenic idea of an abstract 
unknowable Deity. Clement of Alexandria had paved the 


way for Arianism by his doetrine of God: ‘ Stripping from 
concrete existence all physical attributes, taking away from 
it m the next place the three dimensions of space, we arrive 
at the conception of a point having position.’ ‘There is yet 
a further step,’ sayB Bigg, ‘ for perfect simplicity has not yet 
been gamed. Reject the idea of position, and we have reached 
the last attainable abstraction, the pure Monad.’ This, as he 
observes, is essentially a heathen conception, and can be de¬ 
veloped consistently only on heathen principles. Clement has 
gone astray from the first by his mode of approaching the 
subject. He has propounded as his question, not What is 
SpiritV or What is Good? but What is the simplest tiling 
conceivable? This he assumes to he the cause ot all that 
exists. Nothing that is part of the effect can belong to the 
cause. . . . Tho result is a chimera, a cause divided by an 
impassable gulf from all its effects (Chtisttan 1‘lntontaitt of 
Alexandria , pp. 63-06). This is really the Arian conception 
of the Father, the unknown and uuknowuble Cause, of w bom 
the Son is a creature as incapable of knowing or revesting Him 
as any other creature. Arms deliberately severs all possible 
connoxion between the created and the uncreated, the human 
and the Divine. Christ is no mediator, no saviour. As Dr. 
Harnack forcibly remarks {op. cit. iv. p. 42), Arms and his 
friends are nowhere in their theology concerned with com¬ 
munion with God. Rightly, therefore, does Schultz. (UottheU 
Christi, p. 06) say that ‘ the Arian Christology is inwardly the 
most unstable, and dogmatically the most worthless, of ail the 
Christologies to be met with in the history of dogma.’ But if 
unsatisfactory in itB conclusions, and leading to the ultimate 
subversion of Christianity, Arianism was most difficult to refute, 
owing to the confusion of thought prevalent at the time of its 
appearance. 

In the controversy which ensued, Alexander 
seems to have acted with some moderation, and 
even to have allowed his hesitation to proceed to 
such extremes as to be made an excuse for a sell ism. 
Arius had no scruples in forming a party of his 
own. He enlisted the support of two bishops, 
Secundus of Ptolemais in the Pentapolis, and 
Theonas of Marmarica, and also that of several 
presbyters and virgins. To secure popular favour, 
lie put his opinions into doggerel verse, adopting the 
metre of the licentious poet Sotades, in order that 
the sailors and dock-labourers of Alexandria might 
sing at their work of 4 How the Father was not 
always Father,’ etc. His Thalia, as this strange 
collection of songs was called, popularized his 
system among the formidable proletariat of the 
capital of Egypt. But Arius’ strongest support 
was his 4 fellow-Lucianist,’ Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
the most influential prelate in the East. In A.D. 
321, Alexander held a Council at Alexandria; 
Arius was excommunicated and left the city (see 
the Depositio Arii, included in the Benedictine 
Edition of Athanasius , and claimed as liis by New¬ 
man. It is translated in the Nicene and post 
Nicene Fathers, 4 Athanasius’). 

3 . Two years later, Constantine defeated Licinius 
(A.D. 323) and became sole master of the Roman 
world. Allairs in Alexandria had become very 
serious, and indeed the whole Eastern Church was 
in the utmost confusion. The question as to the 
keeping of Easter distracted the Christians as a 
matter of practice as seriously as Arianism was 
doing as one of doctrine. Accordingly the Emperor 
sent his episcopal adviser Hosius, bishop ol Cor¬ 
dova in Spain, to Alexandria with a very remark¬ 
able letter to Alexander and Arius, begging them 
to lay aside their logomachies and co-operate with 
him in restoring peace to the distracted world. 
But an Imperial letter, 4 though marvellous and 
full of wisdom,* as Socrates describes it, could not 
allay so embittered a strife, and Constantine de¬ 
cided to submit all matters in dispute to a Council 
of the whole Church, to assemble in the year A.D. 
325 at Nicaea, on Lake Ascanius, in the north of 
Asia Minor. The first act of the Council as regards 
Arius was with practical unanimity to pronounce 
his doctrine heretical. That the Son had been 
created out of things that were not {4jj oik 6vtwv), 
that He was of another essence than the Father, 
that, even before time was, the Father was without 
the Logos, were on all sides regarded as blasphem¬ 
ous assertions. It was not till the question arose 
as to how the error should be refuted that there 
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was any serious difference of opinion. The Fathers 
bad met to affirm the ancient faith of the Church 
against novelty; but when they wished to express 
what they meant in words, they found that none 
to which they had been hitherto accustomed were 
capable of escaping the evasions of such masters as 
the Arians in the art of making Scripture phrases 
assume a meaning contrary to the teaching of 
Scripture. In consequence of this, the Council, 
probably at the suggestion of Hosius, was induced 
to adopt the expression ix rijs oi/aLas rov ILarpds and 
the word bfxootoiot, neither of which is to be found 
in the Bible. 

inoovtrtot ( ejutdem substantive ) woe a word which presented no 
difficulty to the Latins who followed the teaching of Tertullian, 
adv. Praxearn, and Novatian. de Tnnitate. Dionysius of Horae 
in hiB correspondence with his namesake of Alexandria had pro¬ 
tested against any undue separation (fufitpur^pan viroaraaen) 
of the Father and the Son, thus virtually insisting on the 
hfjioovtriov. Tertullian had also. In hie deAnima (c. 32), carefully 
distinguished substantia (ovata) from natura. The Latins aud 
the anti-Origenlste at the Council desired to press the unity 
rather than the equality of the Son with the Father; and to 
them the word was eminently acceptable. But the majority of 
the Oreek-speaking bishops had a strong objection to both ex¬ 
pressions, *k rf)f overias ana bpoovatot, on the following grounds : 
(1) They had no Scripture warranty. (2) The Council against 
Paul of Snmosata ( a . u . 209) had condemned the use of bpoovatot. 
(8) The idea of an ovaia common to the Trinity might counten¬ 
ance Sabellianism. (4) The words might either imply ati outrun 
prior to the Father and the Son, or countenance materialism 
fovcrta being conceived aslau equivalent to tl&os or vkrj) (Bethune- 
Baker, Chrstian Doctrine, p. 171 n.) 

On Lliis rock the Council nearly split; and Eusebius 
of Caesarea, the trusted adviser of the Emperor, 
and by far the most learned man of his age, 
was especially mistrustful. Ultimately, however, 
Eusebius and the Origenist party accepted a creed 
containing the expressions in dispute, and Arianism 
was ex illicitly condemned. 

Eusi liius first offered the Oouncil the baptismal creed of his 
own Church, perhaps a little amplified. In this the Lord Jesus 
Christ, was declared to he the Ati-yoc and God from God « 
Orav), and also firstborn of all creation (itpimitStokos ndayi xrurouc, 
Col 118) and onl.v-begotten Son (viot ^ovoynnrin). Constantine 
hniiHelf, prompted no doubt by Hosius, suggested the bp-oovator. 
The creed differs from our ‘ Nicene Creed ' in its definition of the 
doctrine of the Son in several important points (see llort, Two 
Dissertations, p. 61; Bethune-Baker, Chr. Doct. p 108). After u 
hare profession of belief in the Holy Spirit, the creed concludes 
with anathemas of all the distinctive teachings of Arianism, (l) 
that there was a time when the Son was not., (2) that lie was 
not before He was begotten, (3) that lie came into being out of 
nothing. (4) that He is of a different, essence (iWocrrao-i?) or being 
(ovata) from the Father, or (ft) that He is created or capable 
of change or alteration. It is generally agreed that at Nic;ea 
ovaia and vniaraan, which afterwards were carefully distin¬ 
guished, were practically synonymous 

4. Into the intrigues which culminated with the 
banishment of Athanasius, v\ I10 beeame bishop of 
Alexandria on 8th June, 328, it is needless to enter, 
it being sufficient for us to inquire into the causes 
which prevented the Creed of Nicsea from being 
the immediate conclusion of the controversy. Few 
of the bishops, whilst abhorring the heresy of 
Arius, understood the exact merits of the ques¬ 
tion. They feared the error of Sabellius, and to 
this the Jiomoousion seemed to have committed 
them. Moreover, with the natural conservatism 
of men pledged to hold fast to the faith * once 
delivered^ to the saints,’ they distrusted words un¬ 
supported either by Scripture or by tradition. The 
Emperor himself, who to the end of his life be¬ 
lieved himself faithful to the Creed of Niesca, 
when he saw that its promulgation had failed 
to give peace to the Church, was lesR enthusiastic 
m its favour, and showed so much leadiness 
to welcome hack its opponents that he received 
Eusebius of Nicomedia not long after the Council ; 
umi, hut lor the sudden death of the licresiareli, 
^vrius would, at his command, have been leconciled 
to the Church. 

How new the phrases introduced into the Creed were as 
formal, n of belief is shown by Athanasius’ defence of them in his 
de Den efts (nee. 2.>ff.) He refers to similar language of Theo- 
gnosttis, 1 Mom sins of Home, and Dionysius of Alexandria. ‘This 
anxious appeal to theological writers,’ snjs llort (Tit'o Disserta¬ 
tions, p .ift), ‘sets m strong relief the absence of authority 


derived from public creeds. ’ Eusebius'* objection* and hi* reason* 
for ultimately accepting the word bpoovatot are set forth in hi* 
letter to his Church at Cawarea. In this letter he discusses 
three expressions in the Creed, is rift ovaia* row narpit, ytyvrp 
84vra ov voerfiivra, and opoovenof. He accepted the first on 
being assured that it meant that the Son was of the Father, but 
was not a part of Him. ‘ Begotten, not made,* passed, because 
• made ’ was an appellative common to the other creatures which 
came to be through the Son, though the Son bore no likeness to 
them. As for opoovaiof, Eusebius received it as implying ‘ that 
the Son bears no resemblance to the originated creatures, but 
that to Ilis Father alone who begat Him He ie in every way 
assimilated.’ It is easy enough to see that Eusebius did not 
assent to the definitions of the Creed ex animo ; and he is still 
more ready to explain away the anathemas. The letter .is pre¬ 
served in Athanasius, de Decretis, as an appendix, sees. 9, 10, 
being omitted by Socrates, HE i. 8. . 

5. On the death of Constantine (A.D. 337), his 
Eastern dominions passed to his son Constantius, 
who encouraged his bishops to draw up a creed to 
supersede that of Nicsea, to which all the Asiatic 
and Syrian Churches seemed opposed. The result 
of their labours is apparent in the five creeds of 
Antioch, which exhibit the tendencies of the 
different factions, whose only point of union seems 
to have been antagonism to Athanasius and the 
Nicene formula. These confessions of faith, to¬ 
gether with the creeds drawn up at Sirmium and 
elsewhere, served only to show that there was no 
possible compromise between avowed Arianism and 
the Uomoous'ian doctrine. The orthodox opponents 
of the language of the Creed of Nicsea, whom 
Professor (iwatkin terms ‘ the Conservatives’—men 
like Eusebius of Cu»sarea, whom dread of Sahel- 
liauism and hatred of innovation drove into 
opposition to Athanasius—were being made use of 
by those who were at heart Arians to force an 
Ariauizing creed upon the unwilling Church. The 
weak and unstable Constantius was always in the 
hands of those whom he believed capable of pacify¬ 
ing the Church by a new creed. He was in leahty 
aiming at a comprehensive State-religion accept¬ 
able to all parties, and thought that a sort of 
modified Arianism would supply this want in the 
provinces over which he at this time bore rule, 
in a.D. 339, Athanasius was diivon out of Alex¬ 
andria, and in A.l>. 841 tlie formal reaction against 
the Nicene doctrine began with the famous council 
assembled for the dedication of the Golden Church 
at Antioch. 

Athanasius and Muroollua of Anoyra went to Home to lay 
their cause before Julius, to whom the bishops assembled at 
Aritmdi wrote in a.D .Till The 1‘nno’s answer is descrilx d by 
Professor G walk 111 (Arianism^, p 117) as ‘ one of the ablest Uoeu 
meets of the entire controvert ’ (Athanasius, A pul. contra Ar. 
secs 21-3ft; Moor. HE 11 17; S07 111 10). 

In all probability, I Manilla, bishop of Ctesarea in 
Cappadocia, presided at this synod, and there were 
also present Eusebius of Nicomedia, now bishop 
of Constantinople, who gave the name by which 
the opponents of Athanasius were at this time 
known, and Acacius, the successor of Eusebius 
Pamphilus in the see of Ca\sarea. 

Tht opponents of Athanasius were called oi ire pi Y.vaifhov, or 
the Evsehians, ns the words have been somewhat, inexactly 
rendered The term is used in two senses: (1) literally denoting 
the personal entourage of Eusebius, i.e. the court party, crypto* 
Arians all of them, (2) more generally the majority of the 
Asiatic bishops who were discontented with the Nicene Council. 
These latter ultimately became the Semi-Arlan party. 

Four creeds were put forward by this Council— 
all attempts to dispense with the objectionable word 
op-oouixiop. The most celebrated was the so-called 
second Creed of Antioch, to which the name of 
Lucian the martyr was attached. I11 this the 
l’eisons of the Trinity were said to he One by 
reason of the harmony existing between them —rjj 
piv inroCTdati rpia, 777 5 t' av/xipupiq. 

The honour in which the Council of Antioch was held in 
after davs—St. Hilary of I’oitieis «peaks of it with great respect 
(de S;/n. 0 . 82), and the canons were quoted by thr popes them- 
selves as authoritative (see Hefule, Councils, sec. ftti) - in sufficient 
proof that the Church did not regard the bishops there as 
heretics. Yet they undoubtedly, by their endeavours to find 
some more acceptable substitute for the creed of Niea-a, played 
into the hands of Die Arian party. The four creeds of Antioch 
were: (1) The first creed, which begum with a repudiation of 
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Arius : 4 We have never become followers of Arius, for how shall 
we who are bishops follow a presbyter?’ This creed was suspi¬ 
ciously like the confession whidh Arius himself had made before 
his restoration was ordered by Constantine. (2) The second 
creed, which became the watchword of the anti-Athanasian 
party. It declared the Son to be the unchangeable image 
(ijra'fjaAAaicToi' tittiva) of the Oodhcad, essence (ov«rta), counsel, 
power, and glory of the Father. It laid special stress on the 
reality of the Fatherhood and Sonship and on the office of the 
Holy Spirit —ra>v itvop-driov ovfii airAuic o v&i apyHif tttipivoiv aAAa 
OTjpaivdvraji' axpi/Soit nji' oiKtiav t/catrrov twv ovopa^opevuv 
inroaraaiv ko.1 rafiv *ai fidfa v. The anathemas were worded in 
such a way that an Arian could cosily subscribe them. (3) A 
profession of faith by Theophromus ot Tyana. At the conclusion 
the doctrines of Marcell us of Ancyra, as representing the 
Siilielliani/ing tendency of the Niceties, as well as those of 
UahelhiiM and Paul of Sumosata, are aualhemati/.e<l (4) A de- 
cidedh Arian creed drawn up a few months later than the 
actual Council bv certain bishops who met 6 ijOev jrepi near nos, 
as Athanasius bitterly remarks (de Synodui, sec. 26) These 
creeds are to be found in Athanasius' de Syn. Bees. 22-26. See 
llahn, lhtdmlhek de,r Symbol*:, pp. 163-16C 

liy a.d. 341 the parties at strife can lie de¬ 
scribed almost in geographical terms. The Western 
Church, undei the guidance of Home, had ranged 
itself under the banner of Nicica, whilst the 
Orientals rallied to the cry of ‘No un-Scriptural 
terms in the Creed.’ The leaders of the Arians, too 
prudent to show their hand openly, were content 
to allow the ‘conservative’opponents of Athanasius 
to prepale the ground for them. As long as 
Athanasius was in exile, the Nicene theology had 
no foothold in the East. Circumstances, how- 
ex er, were preparing for a temporary triumph of 
the Athuimsinn party. After nis death and the 
massacre of the collateral members of his family, 
Constantine’s dominions were divided between bis 
tinee sons—Constantine II. at Trbves, Constans in 
I tab , and Constantins in the East. The two for- 
moi supported Athanasius. 

6. When Constantine II. was killed in A.D. 340, 
hi-- dominions seem to have passed under the sway 
ot Com-tans, who was thus ruler over the greater 
pint, of the lloman world. As he supported 
Athanasius, .Julius, and the party of the Nice.ne 
council, the hpoovenov was upheld by the more, 
powerful of the two remaining Emperors. The 
iesult of this state of ailaiis was that Constans, 
the patron of Athanasius, was able to insist in 
a.l>. 343 on a joint meeting of the Eastern and 
Western bishops to re-try the case. The place 
selected was Sardica, the modern Sophia in Bulgaria, 
near the frontier of the dominions of Constans and 
Constantius ; hut when the bishops arrived, it was 
evident that no mutual understanding was possible. 
The Westerns insisted upon Athanasius and Mar¬ 
cellos of Ancyra taking their seats in the Council, 
ami confirmed the Creed of Nictea. The Orientals 
withdrew to Philippopolis, where they subscribed 
the, A i ianizing fourth creed of Antioch, ami specially 
condemned Mai cel lus of Ancyra. Envoys were 
sent lrom Constans to his brother at Antioch, and 
a truly diabolical plot was hutched by Stephen 
the bishop to discredit them. The Eastern bishops 
had enough sense of rectitude to depose Stephen at 
a Council held at Antioch in A. i>. 344, where a 
creed was drawn up called from its prolixity the 
Maerostich (paKp^orixos tsdea-is), or fifth creed of 
Antioch. In it Marcellos aud his disciple Pliotimis 
were expressly condemned. Constantius now' 
seemed disgusted with the failure of the auti- 
Nicone party, and in the autumn of 346 Athanasius 
w T as allowed to return to Alexandria. 

Thp Council of Sardica revealed the fundamental difference 
between the Western and Eastern Churches at this time. It is 
noticeable that up to this time the Euselmuis had not directly 
atlm-krd the Creed of Nicsou or even the doctrine ot Athanasius 
(flmnack, op. rit. iv. 64), the accusations against the bishop 
hem£ purely personal. The object of the Euxchians was to get 
the Houiooiitnon set aside and to substitute a less control ersial 
creed tor that of Nic.ua, and also to attack Athanasius through 
his friend Marcellus of Ancyra (llarnack, p. 67 ; see also Zahn’s 
Marcellus von Ancyra and Eusebius of Cansarea’s two hooks 
against him). Hosius took the lead at Sardica, and, accord¬ 
ing to Athanasius (ad Antiochenus, 6), a fruitless attempt was 
made to supplement the Creed of Nicma. A creed, however, 


was drawn up by Hosius and Protogenes of Sardica, which, 
though it did not emanate from the Council (IJefcle, j) 63), ex¬ 
pressed the theological teaching of the West. It is found in 
Theodoret, ii. 8, and a Latin translation has been discovered. It 
declares there is but one substance in the Trinity (piav inroaratriv 
[Lat. substantiam}, ijv clutch ol aiptrucoi ovatav irpo(ra.yop*vov<riv ), 
and its doctrine of the Son is such that we can well understand 
how the Westerns refused to condemn Marcellus (Harnack, op. 
cit. iv. 60). Athanasius, when he was asked his \iews on the 
orthodoxy of Marcellus by St. Kpiphauius, would only smile, 
showing that he had an e<(uull.\ poor opinion of his friend as a 
theologian and of his inquirer as a man of sense (Kpiph 72. 11). 
The tendencies of the WesL inclined to Sabellianism, and those 
of the East to Arianisiu, andbetore orthodoxy could he satisfied 
each had to he checked The infamous plot of Stephen of 
Antioch against the two Western delegates Vlncentius of Cupua 
and Euphrates of Cologne is related bv AthanaBius (Uist.. Arian. 
C. 20). 

7 . During the next ten years (A.D. 346-356) the 
two parties were outwardly at peace, but yet busily 
arming for the conilict. At Alexandna, Athan¬ 
asius, wlio liad been welcomed back with surprising 
enthusiasm, maintained his influence undiminisiied, 
and set a seal upon tJie loyalty of his church to 
the Creed of Nica*a. The monastic movement was 
in all the vigour of its first enthusiasm, and the 
ascetics, recognizing the earnestness of the bishop, 
became lus firmest supporters. At Antioch, Leon¬ 
tius, whose early indiscretion was similar to that 
of Origen (Hist. Arian. 2H), though an Arian at 
heart, had managed to maintain the peace by his 
cautious policy. This wise old prelate, however, 
knew well that the tranquillity his discretion had 
secured was only temporary, and in allusion to his 
death he would pathetically touch his grey hairs and 
say: ‘When this snow melts, there will he much 
mud.’ At Koine, Photinus of Sirmium, whose in¬ 
discretion outran even that of Marcellus, had been 
saciificed for his Sabellian teaching ; but the death 
of the wise and politic pope .Julius in A.D. 352 was a 
serious loss to the cause of orthodoxy. H is successor 
Liberius lacked both his firmness and liis wisdom. 
Political events were also precipitating the crisis. 
Athanasius’ faithful friend, the Emperor Constans, 
was killed by the usurper Magnentius. From the 
end of A.D. 350, when he was at or near Sardica 

| on Dec. 25, to the close of A.D. 359, Constantius 
spent his time in his Western dominions, being 
most frequently to he found at Sirmium or Milan 
(Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism 2 , App. ii. ‘Move¬ 
ments of the Eastern Emperors’). Sirmium, not 
Antioch, was destined henceforward to he the scene 
of creed-making. 

8 . Many of the original disputants in the con¬ 
troversy had already passed away, and a new 
generation had arisen. Parties were becoming 
more and more defined. As their system was 
tieveloped, stern logic forced the Arians to beeome 
more Arian than their founder. Some of the old 
conservatives wore drifting towards Arianism, 
whilst others shrank back in dismay at its en¬ 
croachments. The general tendency favoured the 
obliteration of the old party landmarks and the 
rise of new factions. The place of Eusebius of 
Nicomedia as Imperial adviser had been taken by 
Valens, bishop of Mursa in Pannonia, the province 
bordering on lllynouin, to which Arius had been 
exiled after the Council of Nieiea. Valens, with 
his friend Ursacius, bishop of Singidunum, was a 
most uncompromising Arian, and his policy was 
not, like the old Eusehians, to fight Athanasius by 
means of conservative prejudice, but to force an 
Arian creed on the Church in place of that of 
Nicaea (Itobertson, Athanasius , p. liv). Valens 
had won great influence over Constantius, who 
believed that the bishop had received from an angel 
the news of the victory of Mursa (a.d. 351), and 
from this time an organized campaign was con¬ 
ducted against Athanasius, which culminated in 
the coup d'ttat at Alexandria, when the bishop 
was expelled by military violence (a.d. 356). 
Valens’ ablest assistants in the East were Acacius, 
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the successor of Eusebius Pamphilus in the see of 
Cuesarea, and Eudoxius, bishop of Antioch and 
Constantinople successively. In A.D. 357 there 
appeared from Sirmium the first really Arian 
creed, called by Hilary of Poitiers ‘the blasphemy 
of Sirmium.’ Other formulae of belief were pro¬ 
mulgated from the same place, notably the ‘ dated 
creed’ in which the consuls of the year are 
mentioned, a fact of which Athanasius is not 
slow to take advantage in his de Synodis. The 
Arians, supported by the Emperor, did not hesi¬ 
tate to push their claims; and finally, at the 
great assemblies of Westerns at Ariminum and 
Orientals at Seleucia, an Arian creed was accepted 
as the official doctrine of the Empire. Thus in 
A.D. 359 it seemed as though the Nicene profession 
of faith was repealed and Arianism was tri¬ 
umphant. 

The creed* of Sirmium are as follows. The 1st was drawn up 
against Photinus in A.n. 347. The ‘2nd (a.i>. 351)—but com¬ 
monly known as the 1st—is identical with the fourth creed of 
Antioch (6r)6tv ntpi iriarrtwt). The 8rd (A.n. 367), called the 
‘ blasphemy,’ (a) distinctly denies the true Divinity of the Son ; 
(b) forbids the use of the torms ovaia, 6p.oovai.ov, opoiovaior as 
un-8criptural, maintaining that it is impossible to declare the 
Nativity of the Son, because it is written ge.neratwnem sins 
quis enarrabit ; (e) in opposition to the teaching of the creed 

E roposed but not accepted at Sardica (see above), makes the 
»ivme nature of the Son as contrasted with that of the Father 
passible (see Bethune-Baker, Introd. p. 181 n.). This extreme 
leaching startled tho bishops of Asia Minor, and under the 
presidency of Basil of Ancyra a synod was held at that plaoe in 
a.d. 368. At this synod the extreme Arians, Eudoxius, Actius, 
and others, were excommunicated with anathemas condemning 
all who will not acknowledge the complete likeness (6poi6njt) 
of the Son to the Father, as well as the terms opoovoiov and 
rai/Toouoiov (Anathema xix. [Hahn, p. 201]). The result of the 
stand made by Basil and his frionds was an attempt to compro¬ 
mise, i.e. to allow that the Son was like the Father. The 4th, or 
‘dated creed * (a.d. 359), composed by Mark, bishop of Arebhusa, 
declared the Son to be opoiov r«y ytvmjaam a vt'ov narpi with the 
addition ‘according to the Scriptures,’ which allowed tho Arians 
to put. their own sense on the words. It was this Uorncean 
Arianism that was accepted under Imperial pressure at Ari- 
immim Seleucia. 

9 . Already, however, a reaction had begun. In 
the first place, the Arianizers were divided among 
themselves. Logical and consistent Arians, like 
Actius and his disciple Euiioinius of Cyzicus, were 
prepared to push the teaching of Anus to its ultimate 
conclusion. If the Son was not God in the same 
sense as the Father, He could not be like Ilim, for 
there can be nothing like God. Their argument, 
different as was the inference drawn from it, was 
the same as that used by Athanasius himself. 
‘Like is not predicated of essence, but of habits 
and qualities; for in the case of essences we speak 
not of likeness, but of identity’ ( de Synodis , 53). 
From their denial of the likeness of the Son to the 
Father this class of Arians were called Anomcenns. 
But the majority of Arians were men of compromise 
and evasion, having no other idea than to insinuate 
their opinions under the guise of apparently in¬ 
nocuous phraseology. These, led by the dexterous 
Acacius of Caesarea, allowed that the Son might 
he acknowledged to be like the Father, and were 
consequently called Ilonur.ans. Lastly, there was 
the party headed by Basil of Ancyra, the suc¬ 
cessors of those conservatives who had opposed 
Athanasius. These men, who constituted the 
strength of the episcopate of Asia Minor, were as 
hostile to Arianism as Athanasius himself, and were 
ready to accept the term oiala in their definition 
of the Godhead. Fearing that Sabellianism under¬ 
lay the use of dfiootiaiov, they rejected the Nicene 
test word, but were ready to admit that our Lord 
was like in substance (6/xoio6aios) to the Father. 
This formidable combination was known as the 
party of the Semi-Arians (< 7 .v.). At heart most 
of them were orthodox, and this the two great 
champions of the Nicene faith, Athanasius and 
Hilary, bishop of Poitiers (who had been exiled 
by Constantius to Asia Minor), had the wisdom 
to perceive. After tlieir triumph at Seleucia 


and Ariminum, the Arians and Homceans had 
the folly to attempt to crush these Semi-Arians 
at the Synod of Constantinople (A.D. 300), and 
thereby drove them in self-defence into the arms 
of the Nicenes. It needed only the rise of the 

g eat Cappadocian Fathers, Basil of Neo-Caesarea, 
regory of Nyssa, and Gregory of Nazianzus, to 
complete the triumph of the Nicene Christology. 

The Semi-Ariane and the Cappadocian Fathers are subjects 
of separate treatment in this work; and it is unnecessary to 
do more here than allude to the important dispute as to the 
final settlement of the Arian controversy. The question at 
issue is whether the Homoousion was ultimately accepted in the 
sense of Homoiousion. This Dr. Harnack maintains to have 
been the case. His contention is very ably disputed by Mr. 
Bethune-Buker in The Cambridge Texts and Studies (‘The 
meaning of llomoousios’). Attention should be paid to Pro¬ 
fessor Owatkin’s most instructive survey of the importance 
of Asia Minor to the Eastern Empire, which ‘as long as that, was 
unsubdued, remained upon the whole the strongest power on 
earth ’ ( Studies of Ananism?, p. 94). With true historic 
insight Gwatkin points out that in the Arian controversy Asia 
really played the part of the deciding factor. Disliking the 
Uomoousum because it was an innovation, the steady conser¬ 
vatism of Asia accepted it when it was proved to ho the only 
means of averting worse evils. ‘ Even the later Cappadocian 
orthodoxy,’ he adds, ‘ rested on a conservative rather Llian a 
Nicene basis.’ One of the chief representatives of Semi-Arianism 
is Cyril of Jerusalem (iee Ilort, Two Dissertations, p. 84) 

io. The Arian party in a.d. 300 1 was in a position 
too plainly artificial to be permanent ’ (Bright, I)CB 
i. 197“), and tho death of Constantius on 3rd Nov., 
361, revealed its inherent weakness. Borne and the 
West at once returned to adherence to the N icene 
faith, as though the Council of Ariminum had never 
assem bled. J ust before the Emperor’s death, Mele- 
tius was, at the instigation of Acacius, elected 
bishop of Antioch, and his dramatic declaration of 
his faith at his installation showed the strength 
of popular feeling against Horn man Arianism. 
Constantius demanded that the new bishop should 
preach on the text Ktjpios (ktioI fie, ‘ The Loru cieated 
me,’ i.e. wisdom ; for so Pr 8“ is translated by the 
LXX, and on this the Arians based their doctrine 
that the Son was a Krlopa. To the delight of the 
people, always at this time more orthodox than the 
bishops, Mefetius declared that the word licrure was 
a mistranslation of the Hebrew up, * possessed,’ and 
gave a decidedly Nicene interpretation to the text 
(the sermon is preserved by Epipli. liter . 73. 29-33). 

‘ This bold confession,’ says Professor Gwatkin, 

‘ proved to be the first effective blow at the llonuean 
supremacy ’ (op. cit. p. 187 f.). But perhaps the 
most crucial point was the return of Athanasius 
to Alexandria under Julian, when he held a small 
but very important Council at Alexandria, the 
great work or which was to clear up the misunder¬ 
standing due to the employment of such words as 
ova La and far&rrcuris. It was agreed that there 
might be a fundamental agreement Between those 
who employed these terms in different, senses, but 
that the language of the Nicene Council was the 
safest which could be made use of. This paved the 
way for a reconciliation between the conservatives, 
with their dread of Sabellianism, and the Athan- 
asian and Western Christians, who clung to the 
importance of the Unity of the Divine essence. As 
Bethune-Baker says, * 13y the 4th cent, it was be¬ 
coming clear that the only solution of the problem 
was to be found in a distinction inside the divine 
unity ... it was necessary to revise the idea of 
divine personality and to acknowledge not three 
individuals but three eternal aspects of the 1 )ivirn» ’ 

( C/ir. Duct. p. 157 n.). This was done when the dis¬ 
tinction in meaning between ovala and vvdaraais 
was agreed upon, and the ambiguity of the Latin 
and Greek terminology removed. 

In the early dnys of the controversy the terms ovoia and 
rdcrracrif were used interchangeably. The confusion caused 
great misunderstanding, because, whilst one part of Christendom 
spoke of rpeU vrroTragic in the Trinity, the other acknowledged 
only one. By distinguishing between ovoia and loroo-rao-is, 
and explaining the mystery of the Trinity as pia ovoia 
iiirotr Tatrets, the ambiguity was removed. This was the work 
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of the Cappadocian Fathers, but It really began with the ! 
Council of Alexandria. In Latin legal language substantia 
meant* property, and persona a being with legal rights, a ' party ’ 
in an action at law. Thus a persona might own several sub- 
stantue, and a substantia might belong to more than one 
persona. Tertullian uses substantia in the sense of essence, or 
‘substance,’ of which Father, Son, and Holy Ghost partake ; but 
he seems to hesitate to uae persona if he can avoid it. He takes 
the word from the Old Latin Bible quotulie oblectabar in persona 
eius (l‘r 830) ( and Spiritus persona eius Christus dominus 
(see Hethune-Baker, op. ett. pp. 139, 235, ‘ Meaning of Homo- 
oubioh,’ p. 21; Bigg, op. cit. pp. 168, 164; Harnack, op. cit. 
iv. 83 ; Owatkin, p. 209 ff.). The Council of Alexandria forecasts 
the future development of doctrine by Implicitly condemning 
Apollinarism (q. t>.)and the denial of the Divinity of the Holy GhoBt 
which subsequently became characteristic of Semi-Ariamsm. 

ii. But though Arianism may justly be de¬ 
scribed as collapsing with the death of Con- 
stantius, it remained, in its Ilomctan form, the 
official religion of the eastern half of the Roman 
Empire down to A.D. 378. On the death of 
Jovian (A.D. 364), Valentinian was chosen as 
emperor by the army on Feb 26, and asso¬ 
ciated his brother Valens with him on the 29th 
of March, taking upon himself the government of 
the Western provinces, and assigning the Eastern 
to Valens. The stern but just Valentinian pur¬ 
sued a rigidly impartial policy in matters of 
religion, and though Milan, the governmental 
capital of Italy, remained under an Arian bishop, 
orthodoxy generally prevailed in Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, and Africa. Valens, on the other hand, 
supported the Homceans, thereby forcing the 
Semi - Arian party to open negotiations with 
LibcriuB, bishop of Rome, and his successor 
Damatms. The Ifomcean supremacy lasted down 
to the defeat and death of Valens at Adrianople 
(Aug. 9tli, 378). Valentinian had died three years 
earlier, and his son Gratian had the magnanimity 
to appoint Theodosius, son of a distinguished 
official who had been put to death under Valen¬ 
tinian and Valens, as his colleague in the Eastern 
provinces. Theodosius, an orthodox Spaniard, 
cleared the Roman territory of victorious Goths, 
and, being afflicted with sickness in the year 
following his accession (A.D. 380), accepted baptism 
at the hands of Ascolius, bishop of Thessalonica. 
Theodosius took the faith of Rome and Alex¬ 
andria as the norm of Christian belief in a law 
commanding all to follow the faith ‘ committed by 
the Apostle Peter to the Romans, and now pro- 
fessed by D&masus of Rome and Peter of Alex¬ 
andria’ (Cod. Theod. xvi. 1, 2). He allowed 
Gregory of Nazianzus to establish himself in 
Constantinople and to preach the doctrine upheld 
so strenuously by his friend Basil, bishop of 
Neo-Ca*sarea (d. 379), in the evil days of Valens. 
The room in which Gregory delivered his dis¬ 
courses against the Arians became the Church of 
the Anastasia, the Resurrection of the Faith. 
In 381 the comparatively insignificant assembly, 
afterwards known as the Second General Council, 
met at Constantinople to confirm the faith of 
Nicsea. Further overtures were made to the Arians 
in the ensuing years; but in A.D. 383, Arianism 
was finally proscribed, and ceased to be legal for 
Roman citizens to profess. 

Of the interval between the Councils of Alexandria (A.D. 862) 
and Constantinople (a.d. 381), though extremely important in 
the history of dogma, it is not necessary to treat at length in 
an account of Arianism, whose very triumph in the last (lays of 
Constantius made its ultimate downfall only a matter of time. 
In the present article it is only requisite to mention a few 
landmarks, referring the reader to the articles Cappadocian 
Theology and Skmi-Ariantbm. The Semi-Arians were at first 
favoured by Valens and allowed to assemble at Lampsacus, 
where they declared the Bon to be upoiov tear ovtriav to the 
Father, and cast out the Homooan Eudoxius and Acacius. 
Eudoxius, however, gained the Emperor's ear, and Valens ex¬ 
pelled the 8emi-Arians from their sees for refusing to com¬ 
municate with the Hoinaoans. One of their most distinguished 
leaders, KleuBiusof Cyzicus, complied with the Imperial demands 
and acknowledged Eudoxius, but he repented bitterly of his 
action. Then came the negotiations with Rome, culminating in 
the Synod of Tyana (a.d. 867). The Semi-Arians were not really 


disposed to accept the Nicene faith in its entirety ; and under 

the name of Macedonians many refused to acknowledge the 
proper Divinity of the Holy Spirit, (llefelc, IJwt of Councils, 

§ 88). The work of Itaml and Ins friends, hampered us it was 
by the unfortunutc schism at Antioch, was directed to a real 
reconciliation of those who were at heart orthodox to the 
llomoousian doctrine. For the question as to which creed was 
accepted by the Council of Constantinople m a.d. 381 see 
Gwatkm, The Arian Controversy, Burn, Intioduction to the 
Creeds ; and, above all, Hort, Two Dissertations. 

12 . Arianism may be defined as an attempt to 
determine the relations of the Persons of the 
Trinity on a basis of distinction and subordina¬ 
tion. Despite all the efforts of Arms to popularize 
his opinions, they never found favour with the 
people. The movement was clerical rather than 
lay ; the difficulties it sought to overcome were 
those of Origenist theologians perplexed by philo¬ 
sophical doubts and seeking an explanation where 
none waR possible. Nor did Arianism pure and 
simple ever fail to arouse a strong feeling of indig¬ 
nation : the creed of Arms at Nicsea, the Sinnian 
* blasphemy,’ the opinions of Afctius and Eunomius, 
all caused a storm. It was only by insinuating 
itself in the plausible guise of Scriptural phrase¬ 
ology that Arianism ever obtained a hearing. 
Nor could it be otherwise. An Arian Christ, a 
created Logos unable to reveal an unknown God, 
could never be the Christ acknowledged by Chris¬ 
tians as the Incarnate Word, the sole Mediator 
between God and man, the supreme Sacrifice for 
the sin of the world. All who acknowledged this 
adhered at heart to the Nicene doctrine, however 
they might object to the language in which it was 
expressed. The great merit of Athanasius was his 
ability to recognize this truth ; and he and Hilary 
were ready to make any concessions to those who 
shared the spirit, though they might not adopt the 
phraseology, of Niceea. The test word Homoousios 
nardly appears in the works of Athanasius. 

Arianism does not seem to have sprung from any 
strong ethical impulse. Its philosophy was pagan, 
and the object of its leaders was political rather 
than religious. 4 Arms tried to interpret the Chris¬ 
tian revelation in such a way as to render it accept¬ 
able to men whose whole conception of God and of 
life was heathen’ (Bethune-Baker, op. cit. p. 156). 
His heresy was, in short, a symptom of the disease 
of the Church in the 4th cent, induced by the desire 
of ingratiating itself with the civil power. What 
the Roman government required when it invited 
the Christian Church to enter into alliance with it 
was that the Faith should cause as little disturb¬ 
ance as possible to the existing order of society. 
Arianism promised to provide this, in the form of a 
creed offering an easy and almost imperceptible 
transition from paganism to Christianity. By the 
edict of Milan, Christianity, the religion of the 
minority, had been virtually accepted by the 
Roman government, which thereby had committed 
itself to the policy of making it the religion of the 
majority. Arianism, by surrendering the chief 
characteristic of Christianity, the proper Divinity 
of Christ, made the new faitli less nard to accept; 
and for this reason the Emperors, though from time 
to time encouraging the Nicene theology, were 
naturally disposed, especially in the Eastern 
provinces, towards Arianism. But, as the long 
controversy showed, the Arian doctrine led not 
merely to an accommodation to pagan theology, 
but also to an approach to pagan morality. For 
though some, especially of the extreme Arians, 
were faithful to their opinions, the majority of 
the party were dexterous politicians ready to serve 
the interests of the corrupt court of Constantius. 
Bishop Robertson sums up the character of many 
of the Arian intriguers when he says of Acacius of 
Caesarea: 4 The real opinions of a man with such 
a record are naturally not easy to determine, but 
we may be sure that he was in thorough sympathy 
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with the policy of Constantius, namely, the union 
of all parties in the Church on the basis of sub¬ 
serviency to the State’ ( Athanasius , n. liv). The 
men most opposed to the rapid secularization of 
the Church which characterized the 4th cent, were 
almost uniformly opposed to Arian teaching. 

13 . None the less, the Arian controversy was not 
wholly unreasonable ; indeed, it was the inevitable 
outcome of the tendencies of the age. A Sabellian 
Cliristology would have been as fatal to Christianity 
as that of Arms, since it would have robbed the 
Incarnation of its reality, making it little more 
than a phase in the revelation of God, and depriv¬ 
ing the Church of an ever-present Divine Master. 
Eusebius of Ciesarea was only reasonable when he 
demanded at Niema that the creed should not be 
perverted to encourage this error; and the views 
propounded by Marcellus of Ancyra and Photinus 
served to justify his action and that of the con¬ 
servative and Origenist bishops of the East. It was 
not indeed till the Creed secured the adherence of 
Asiatic Origenists like the Cappadocians, Basil, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and Gregory of Nazianzus, that 
it was really accepted. The episcopate of Basil, 
the eloquence of Gregory of Nazianzus, and the 
philosophy of Gregory of Nyssa were alike instru¬ 
mental in inducing the bishops of Asia and Syria 
to accept the Ilomoousion as the one and only safe¬ 
guard of the Divinity of the Son against the specious 
teaching of the Arians. 

14 . But though the Arian controversy virtually 
ended with the Council of Constantinople in A. i>. 
381, it. was fruitful m new disputes destined to dis¬ 
tract and divide Christendom. As early as the time 
of his banishment to Phrygia (A.D. 356), Hilary 
of Poitiers was able to foretell the approach of 
a heresy concerning the Divinity of the Holy Spirit 
(<h i Trin. lib. 11 . and viii. ; Swete, Hist, of the. Doct . 
of the Procession of the Holy Spirit, p. 112). In 
358 the rise of the Tropici caused St. Athanasius to 
enter, in the Letters to Serapion, upon the subject 
of the Divinity and Procession of the Spirit (Swete, 
op. cit. p. 91; Hue also pp. 47-49). The subject was 
also considered at the Council of Alexandria (A.D. 
362) ; and about, the aarae time Macedonius, the 
Semi-Arian bishop of Constantinople, deposed by 
the Homiran Synod in A.D. 360, was elaborating 
the theory (which was afterwards known by liis 
name) thnt. the Son was like, and the Holy Spirit un¬ 
like the Father. Though the controversies caused 
by this question never roused the world like those 
on the Divinity of the Son, the consequences were 
even more serious, the question of the Procession 
of the Holy Ghost being the pretext, of the schism 
between Eastern and Western Christendom. Even 
more fruitful in divisions was the problem raised 
by Apollinaris of Laodica*a, one 01 tlie chief op¬ 
ponents of Arianism, concerning the relations of 
the Manhood to the Godhead of Christ. See 
Apollinarism. 

The principle for which Athanasius contended so 
nobly, and which he asserted in early youth before 
the appearance of Arianism, was the union between 
God and man brought about by the Incarnation 
(de Jnrarnationc). But the zeal with which the 
Divinity of the Son was asserted tended, as Har- 
nack truly says, to obscure the historical Jesus 
(op. cit. iv.); and theology occupied itself with the 
dogmatic aspect of the Divine rather than with 
the practical example of the human Christ. 

15 . It is a remarkable fact that one of the results 
of the great dogmatic controversies in the early 
Church was that the defeated party displayed con¬ 
spicuous zeal in missionary effort; and, without 
sparing condemnation of the self-seeking and un¬ 
scrupulous spirit of the political Arians, we have 
also to remember that some later Arians, like the 
heresiarch himself, were ready to condescend to 


instruct the simple. Possibly Arius believed that 
by re-stating the theology of the Church in terms 
suited to his age lie was doing good service in 
rendering the faith acceptable to the heathen ; and 
liis followers found ready converts among the Teu¬ 
tonic invaders of the empire. The exile of Arius 
to Illyricum resulted not only in the appearance of 
those two champions of his heresy in the West, the 
bishops Ursacius and Valens, but also, if we are 
to judge from results, in the conversion of the 
neighbouring Goths, and through them of the 
Teutonic nations, to Christianity of an Arian type. 
For long years the dividing line between the Roman 
and the Teutonic invader of his territory was that 
of religion rather than that of race. It is our mis¬ 
fortune that we have little or no information 
concerning the labours of the unknown Arian 
apostles of the Goths, Vandals, Lombards, and 
Burgundians. The fact that Cyrila, the Vandal 
bishop or pope of Carthage, knew Latin very im¬ 
perfectly (Victor Vitensis, lib. ii.), and the appear¬ 
ance of the famous Gothic version of the Scrip¬ 
tures, would seem to indicate that the barbarians 
were taught the doctrines of Christianity in their 
own languages, in which case their Arianism must 
have diflered much from the refined subtlety which 
distinguished that oi the schools of the Empire, and 
is perhaps expressed in the blunt refusal of the 
Bui gunman Gundobald to worship three Gods 
(Avitus, Ep. xli.). But there seems little doubt 
that the transforming efleets of the Christianity 
which the barhaiians adopted were genuine. Both 
Salvian and Orosius praise the virtues of the Arian 
conquerors of Roman territory, and Augustine (de 
Civitate Dei, i.) relates how moderately the Visi- 
gothic Arians who captured Rome under Alaric 
treated the inhabitants of the city, and what re¬ 
spect they showed for the sanctity of the Christian 
Churches. The long reign, moreover, of the Arian 
Theodoric in Italy, and his impartial government, 
extort, as Milman remarks, ‘the praise of the most 
zealous Catholic* (Latin Christianity, bk. iii. cli. iii.). 

Ulfilas is mentioned by Socrates (li. 41, iv. 33), Sozomen 
(vi. 87), Theodore! (iv. 83), Philostorgins (HE il. 6), and 
Jordanes (ch. 61), but the most important document is the 
fragment of his pupil Auxentius, Arian bishop of Dorostorus 
(now Silistria), discovered by Waitz ( ITeber das Laban und dtt 
Lehre des Ulnlas, 1840). Auxentius made remarks In the margin 
of a copy of the Acts of the Council of Aquileia (a.d. 881), at 
which the Catholics were led by St. Ambrose against the Western 
Arians under Palladius and Secundianus. In t.he course of Ins 
criticisms of the Acta, Auxentius makes mention of his master 
Ulfilas, who brought him up both physically and spiritually ae 
Ins son in the faith The facts of the life of Ulfilas seem to be 
that he waB born of noble Gothic parentage, or, according to 
Philostorgius, he was the descendant of Cappadocians who nad 
been carried captive. According to Socrates, he was a Chris¬ 
tian from childhood, a pupil of Theophilus, the Gothic bishop 
present at Nicasa. lie was ordained a reader, and about, a.u. 
340 he was sent on an embassy to Constantinople |In the 
following year he was made a bishop at the Council of the 
Dedication by Eusebius of Nicotuedia. He laboured among his 
people in Dacia, but owing to a persecution he led the Christian 
Goths into Missia, at the foot of Mount Ilumius, where they 
were allowed by the Emperor Constantius to settle. These 
Qothi minores are described by Jordanes. Both Philostorgius 
and Auxentius compare Ulfilas to Moses; and if a more modern 
instance is permissible, we may recall the work of John Eliot, 
the iniritan of Jesus College, Cambridge, among the Algonquin 
Indians in the 17th century. Like Ullilas, Eliot gave his 
converts the Bible in their vernacular. Ullilas on his deathbed 
declared his belief, which is given by Auxentius, who comments 
in a decidedly Arian fashion on it. In this creed the Divinity 
of the Holy Spirit is expressly denied. Ilarnack (op. cit. vol. iv. 
p. 44, Eng. tr.) says it isltbe only Arian creed which is not polemi¬ 
cal. It is found in Hahn, {198. Theodoret says that Ulnlas was 
persuaded by Eudoxius that the controversy was unimportant; 
out from the statement of Auxentius he seems to have beep 
a convinced Homumn Arian (see 0. A. Scott, Ulfilas, 1886). 

16 . In the Western provinces of the Empire during 
the 5th and part of tne 6 th cent., Arianism was the 
religion of the conquerors, and orthodoxy that of the 
conquered. Nor did the Catholic faith triumph by 
force or worldly power so much as by persuasion, 
since at one time there was not a single orthodox 
ruler in the Empire or among the barbarians. It 
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was then that the belief of Rome, and the Churches 
in communion with her, won its most signal triumph 
in the conversion of Clovis and the Salian Franks 
(A.D. 496). The strength of the organization of 
the Church of the fallen Empire stands in remark¬ 
able contrast to the weakness of the less disciplined 
national churches of its Arian invaders. As 
Dr. Hodgkin remarks, ‘The Arian bishops took 
their till of court favour and influence while it 
lasted, but made no provision for the future. 
They stood apart from one another in stupid and 
ignorant isolation. Untouched apparently by the 
great Augustinian thought of the world - encom¬ 
passing city of God, they tended more and more 
to form local tribal churches, one for the Visigoths, 
another for the Vandals, another for the Bur¬ 
gundians. And thus in the end the fable of the 
loosened faggot and the broken sticks proved true 
of all the Arian monarchies’ ( Italy and Her In¬ 
vaders vol. iii. p. 345 ; see also Gwatkin, op. cit. 
p. 272). 

The events which followed the conversion of Clovis showed 
the immense political power of the Catholic-Nicene Church of 
the West. The important Visigothio kingdom of Toulouse, 
which lasted for nearly a hundred years, and reached the acme 
of its power under Eunr (a.d. 4fif>-4K4), fell beforo the Frankish 
arms at the decisive battle of Vougle (a.d. 508) The war of 
Euric against Auvergne, m defence of which Ecdicius and the 
bishop Sidonius Apollinaris played so valiant a part, was one of 
Arian against Catholic ; and the triumph of the former was 
followed by severe measures of repression, which have been 
termed a persecution. (For a discussion of these measures 
see (!. A. Scott, Ulftlas, p. 185 ; and DC II, nrt. ‘Euric,’ by Mrs 
Humphry Ward, who quotes the letter of Sidonius \Ep. vii. 6]). 
Mrs Ward suggests that Gregory of Tours has misunderstood 
Sidonius' allusion to the natural death of bishops, to whose 
vacant sees Euric refused to permit a successor to be chosen, 
and Imagined that they were slain by Euric. After the con¬ 
version of Clovis the Catholics had their revenge ; that astute 
prince realized the value of their assistance, and made the 
expedition against Alaric, the son of Euric, a holy war. * Valde 
moleste Zero’ were his pious words, 'quod hi Ariani partem 
teneanl Galllarum, eamus cum Dei adjutorio, et, superatis ois, 
redigamus terrain in ditionem nostram ’ (Greg. Tours, ii. 37). 
In the case of the Burgundian Gundohald, the Catholic spokes¬ 
man Avitus, bishop of Vienne, held out, as an inducement to 
him to embrace orthodoxy, that he would be protected against 
Clovis (Avitus, fip. v. 17, quoted by llodgkin, Italy and Her 
Invaders, vol. iii. p. 347). The fall of the Visigothic kingdom in 
Italy 1 b an even stronger proof of the political strength of 
orthodoxy. The admirable rule of Theodorlc, his fairness and 
toleration, were of no avail to save his dynasty ; directly an 
orthodox Emperor was on the throne at Constantinople, the 
Church intrigued against him and his family. ‘Totilu,’ says 
Professor Gwatkin, ‘ was a model of barbarian Justice ; yet even 
Tolila could never venture to arm the provincials against the 
orthodox oppressor’ (op. cit. p. 272). 

Mr. C. A. Scott, in his useful monograph on 
Ulfilas, gives the secret of the broad distinction be¬ 
tween the Arianisrn within and without the Empire. 
He explains the fact that the Christian Romans 
who adopted the opinions of Arius showud from 
the first a tendency to moral deterioration, whereas 
the barbarians improved in every respect under the 
iniliiencc of a creed which relegated the Son to a 
lower position than the Father, by reminding us 
that, whereas in the case of the Arianizing clergy 
in the days of Constantius, there was a fall from a 
higher to a lower conception of Christianity, the 
Teutons were making a distinct advance in sub¬ 
stituting an Arian Christianity for heathenism 
(Uljllas , ch. viii.). 

In the same chapter (p. 172 fl.) Mr. Scott gives some useful 
hints about the few traces of Arian Church organization among 
the barbarians—a subject on which we are almost entirely in 
the dark. 

17. It may be that the northern invaders found 
in Arianisrn an easy transition from polytheism to 
Christianity (Hodgkin, op. cit. p. 88); and their 
firm adherence to the doctrines which they had 
been taught, though they can have understood 
only imperfectly the subtle distinctions between 
Homaean and Uomoousian Christianity, is very 
remarkable. But, despite Professor Gwatkhvs 
assertion that the victory of Clovis over the 
Visigoths was an evidence of the inferiority of 
the Arian theology of the barbarians to the Nioene 


doctrine accepted by the Franks (op. cit. p. 273)—a 
view which the present writer himself fntmerly 
held (Cambridge Theological Essays, p. 500)—we 
are convinced that the Arianisrn of the Visigoths, 
Lombards, Vandals, etc., was no more than a 
phase in the ecclesiastical struggle between the 
Teutonic and the Roman conception of Christi¬ 
anity. The barbarians desired to have their own 
national Church, and when they found a form of 
Christianity which kept them separate from the 
despised provincial and independent of the clergy 
of the Empire, they held to it with the proud 
firmness of a conquering race. Their natural 
reverence for Roman civilization made them as a 
rule nobly tolerant of the religion it sanctioned ; 
and when they are said to have been persecu¬ 
tors, the motive must have been mainly political. 
Euric’s ‘persecution’ in Toulouse has been com¬ 
pared with the Kulturkampf in Germany, and it 
nears an even stronger resemblance to the more 
hitter struggle between Church and State in 
France, where the reason given for depressing the 
former is the determination not to submit to any 
external interference. 

The inherent weakness of the barbarian occu- 

f iants of the Roman territory Avas their incapacity 
or organization, whilst the strength of the Romans 
in both their civil and their ecclesiastical polity lay 
in a system tested by the experience of centuries. 
The Arian churches were as little able to maintain 
themselves as the short-lived Teutonic kingdoms, 
and their clergy had ultimately to surrender at dis¬ 
cretion to the better disciplined church of the 
Roman provincials. The destruction of Arianisrn 
as a rival system is one of the most important 
factors in the genesis of modern European civiliza¬ 
tion ; for, had the barbarian conquerors professed 
one form of Christianity and the weaker race 
another, no progress would have been possible. 
Oppressive as the unregulated feudalism of the 
dark ages was, it would have been intolerable if 
the conquerors had not had the claim of a common 
Christianity to encourage consideration for their 
vanquished subjects. 

The chief authority for the history of ArinuiHin among the 
Teutons, besides those alread\ cited, is St. Gregory of Tours 
(especially vi. 48, the story of the interview between Gregory 
and Opila, the Spanish ambassador to Ohilperic. When examined 
as to his creed, Opila said, ‘ Credo patrem et flliuin et spiritum 
sanctum unius esse virtutis.’ 4 In that case,’ answered Gregory, 
' why will you not receivo the communion with us’7 ‘Quia, 
inquit, gloriom non recte respondetis, nam iuxta Paulura 
anostolum nos dicimus Gloria deo patri per fllium ; vos autem 
dicitis, Gloria patri et fllio et splritui sancto,’ etc.). See Sidonius 
Apollinaris, Epistles, bk. vil. The nlnetv-one letters of Avitus. 
bp. of Vienne, should be consulted; see also Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, ch. xxvii. ; Revillout, Arianisme chez les peuples ger- 
maniques ; Maimbourg, Hist, of Arianisrn, bk. x.; Hodgkin, 
Italy and Her Invaders. 

18 . Every barbarian kingdom ultimately aban¬ 
doned Arianisrn, or else, as in the case of the 
Ostrogoths in Italy and the Vandals in Africa, 
Arianisrn proved one of the causes of national ruin. 
The principal Arian nations were the Burgundians, 
the Visigoths, and the Lombards ; and each in turn, 
after a severe struggle, abandoned the form of 
Christianity in which they had been instructed 
for the Niceno-Roman faith. As the chief reasons 
for their conversion were political, the reader is 
referred to the history of the period ; all that is 
possible in this article is to give the main features 
of the struggle with the orthodox prelates, in 
which each of the three nations mentioned event¬ 
ually succumbed. The Burgundians do not seem 
to have been originally Arians; indeed, if we are 
to believe Socrates, who wrote in the rei^n of 
Theodosius II. (c. A.D. 430), they were originally 
Catholics (HE Adi. 30) ; see also DCB, artt. ‘ Gun- 
dicarius,’ and ‘ Orosius.’ It would seem that the 
Burgundians were never entirely Arian, though 
the majority of the nation at the tune of Clovis were 
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of that jiersuasion. It is an open question whether 
Gundnbald, the contemporary of Clovis, was Arian 
or orthodox (Greg. Tours, Hist. Franc, ii. 34, iii. 
prologue; Avitus, Ep.). His son, the unfortunate 
Sigismund, was certainly orthodox, whilst tlie 
next king Godornar (also a son of Gundobald) was 
an Arian. In A. I). 534 the Franks subdued Bur- 
undy ; but Arianism seems to have continued to 
rag out an obscure existence till the end of the 
century (Kevillout, op. cit. p. 218). 

19 . After their defeat by Clovis, the Visigoths 
were gradually driven out of all Gaul except Septi- 
niania, the coast from the Pyrenees to the Rhone, 
being otherwise confined to the Spanish peninsula. 
In their dominions as elsewhere the Roman provin¬ 
cials remained orthodox, and in the seaport towns 
the influence of Constantinople was still consider¬ 
able. Spain, however, was the great stronghold 
of Arianism, which made a long and obstinate 
struggle before it gave way to the orthodox belief 
of the Empire. In A.D. 569 the able Leovigild be¬ 
came king of the Visigoths; and, after a series of 
successful campaigns, reduced his people to almost 
complete submission to his authority. His son 
Ilerinenigild was married to Ingunthis, daughter 
of Sigibert and Brunichildis of Austrasia. The 
bride (she was only thirteen years of age) was 
expected to become an easy convert from Frankish 
orthodoxy to Visigothic Arianism. She proved, 
however, very firm in her faith, and absolutely 
refused to be re-baptized by the Arians, though her 
grandmother Goiswintha, the wife of Leovigild, 
treated her with great brutality. To prevent 
further trouble in his family, Leovigild made his 
son king, and gave him a separate establishment 
at Seville. There, it is said, by the influence of 
his uncle, the famous bishop Leander, and that of 
his wife, Hermenigild became a Catholic. The 
young prince soon rebelled against his father, and 
with the assistance of the Catholic provincials 
and the Byzantines his party became very formid¬ 
able. To conciliate his subjects, Leovigild visited 
the churcheB, and professed that his belief was 
Catholic save for his denial of the Divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, for which he was able to find no 
Scriptural warrant. He also made a remarkable 
concession to the prejudices of his subjects, by 
allowing them to go from the Iioman to the 
Catholic Church, for so the Arians denominated 
their body {dc Romana religions ad nostram 
catholicam fidem), without any repetition of the 
baptismal rite, but merely by imposition of hands 
and saying the Gloria in the Arian form, ‘ Patri 
per Filium in Spiritu Sancto.’ The rebellion of 
Ilerinenigild was suppressed, and Leovigild is 
said to have persecuted the orthodox faith with 
severity. The unfortunate Hermenigild was put 
to death, and received, on somewhat doubtful 
authority, the honours of canonization at the 
hands of Pope Urban vm. (1623-1644). Leovigild 
died in A.D. 586, and was succeeded by Iuh son 
Reecared. One of the first acts of Reccared was 
to declare himself in favour of the Catholics, and, 
according to Gregory of Tours (ix. 15), he arranged 
a disputation in A.D. 587 between the adiierents of 
the two creeds, after which he embraced the Nicene 
faith ; but this Synod is passed over in all collec¬ 
tions of Councils save Mansi’s (Ilefele, Councils , sec. 
286). Two years later, Reccared held the famous 
third Council of Toledo, at which 67 bishops 
and only 5 nobles were present. The leading 
bishops were St. Leander of Seville, uncle to the 
king, and Massona of Emerita. Twenty-three 
anathemas were pronounced against Arianism, the 
most interesting of which are the third, which 
declares the nrocession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father am/ the Son ; the seventh, against those who 
maintain that the Son is ignorant of anything; 


the ninth, against declaring that the Son in His 
Godhead was ever visible ; the. fourteenth, prescrib¬ 
ing the correct form of the Gloria ; the sixteenth, 
condemning the ‘ abominable treatise which we 
composed ’ to seduce the provincials into the Arian 
heresy, i.e. at the Arian Synod at Toledo (581) ; 
and the seventeenth, against those who refuse to 
condemn the Synod of Ariminum (A.D. 359). ‘ The 

holy creed ’ (the Niceno-Constantinopolitan) was 
ordered to be recited before communion after the 
mariner of the Greek Fathers ; and, as is well 
known, the creed to which Reccared and his queen 
Badda, together with the bishops including eight 
Arians, subscribed, contained the fateful addition 
of the Filioque. Arianism, however, was not sup 
pressed by Reccared without force, as many of the 
Gothic nobles held out for some years. 

For fuller particulars concerning this Council see Gams, 
Kirchengesoh. von Spanien, vol. ii. pt. 1 . secs 6-16; also Dahn, 
Urgeschvchte der german, und roman. Volker, p. 616. The 
native chronicler is Johannes UiclareuBis (Migne, Patrol, hat. 
vol. Ixxii.). It is noteworthy that from Spain proceeded the one 
important Western heresy concerning the person of the Son— 
the Adoptian (see Adoptianism), promulgated by Elipandue, 
metropolitan of Toledo, and condemned at the Council of 
Frankfort (a.d. 794). 

20 . The Lombard conquerors of Italy were 
Arians down to the close of the 6th cent., and, 
even in the days of St. Gregory the Great, 
Autharis, their King, forbade any of bis Lombards 
to give their children Catholic baptism. But 
shortly before his death AuthariB married the 
Bavarian princess Theodelinda, who had been 
brought up in the Catholic faith. So great an 
impression did her wisdom and beauty make on 
her people, that, when she became a widow, the 
dukes of the Lombards begged her to select her 
own husband and continue to reign over them. 
She chose Agilulf, and by her persuasions the new 
king was gradually reconciled to the Catholic faith. 
It was to Theodelinda that Gregory addressed that 
most interesting revelation of the credulity of his 
age, the Dialogues. Traces of Arianism remained 
among the Lombards down to the middle of the 
next century, and it is not at all certain by 
what means the whole nation was induced to 
abandon the heresy. The Roman pontiffs regarded 
them always with the greatest apprehension and 
abhorrence. For the correspondence between 
Gregory and Theodelinda see Hodgkin, Italy and 
Her Invaders (1899), vols. v., vi., and Homes 
Dudden, Gregory the Great (1905). 

The whole subject of the transition 0 / the Teuton* from 
ArianiBm to Catholicism is one of great obscurity, and deserves 
careful investigation. Of the Churches nothing seems to have 
survived, and, except Ulfllas’ translation, there is no literature 
which has come down to us. The three important factors in 
the destruction of Arianism were the power of the Franks en¬ 
listed on the side of orthodoxy, the weight of influence which 
the subject Roman provincials were able to throw on the side 
they favoured in any struggle between rival barbarians, and the 
part taken by the wives of the kings and chieftains in bringing 
their people over to the religion of the Romans. Teutonic 
Arianism was at best a semi-barbarous Christianity ; and it is 
interesting to observe Hint a form of Christianity, which began 
with the highly educated bishops of the East as a speculative 
creed, ended in tiie West as the national religion of ignorant 
barbarian warriors. Hut the struggle between Catholicism and 
Arianism in Western Europe was no less critical and far more 
protracted than in the eastern provinces. 

21 . During the Middle Ages there seems to have 
been little if any revival of Arian opinions properly 
so called, the tendency being perhaps in the direc¬ 
tion of Sabellianism rather than otherwise, though 
the drift of Christian thought led men to speculate 
more on the nature of the Church, and eventually 
on the position of the Virgin Mary in the hierarchy 
of heaven, than on Christ (Dorner, Doct. of the 
Person of Christ, Div. 11 . vol. i. [Third Section]). 

* Subordinationisnij on the contrary,’ says Dorner, * durst no 
longer raise its head in the form of naked Arianism within the 
bosom of tiie Church; It wae, however, permitted to oonceal 
itself beneath a species of Tritheism, as in the case of Roscellin ; 
or to unite itself with Sabellianism, as in the case of the Abbot 
Joachim of Floris, whose view ie suggestive of Tertullian'e trinity 
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of the three ages ot the world. But they touched Christology 
merely at a few points.’ 

It was not till more freedom in theological 
speculation became possible and theology was sub¬ 
jected to criticism in a rationalistic spirit that any¬ 
thing resembling Arianism made its appearance, 
and then in a snane different from the opinions 
of Arius and his adherents. After the Reforma¬ 
tion the term ‘ Arian ’ was frequently misapplied to 
those who really held Unitarian views ; and before 
discussing the later developments of those opinions 
which derogated from the supreme Godhead of 
t lie Son, it may be well to explain the difference 
between the position assumed by the Arians of the 
•Ith cent, and their more modern followers. The 
Arian controversy proper concerned the Nature 
of the Divine Logos rather than the historic 
Christ of the Gospels. Arius and all his disciples 
acknowledged the pre-existence of our Lord, and 
concerned themselves but little with His Humanity. 
Indeed, Arius practically denied the manhood of 
our Lord, by teaching that His human body was 
animated by the Logos, llut this Logos, though 
the creative principle by which all things were 
made, was, according to his teaching, not really of 
God, but a derni-god called into being to create the 
world, and, in the Incarnate Christ, to save man¬ 
kind. No serious attempt was made to renew this 
heresy at the time of the Reformation. 

Unitananism started, on the other hand, with 
the denial of the pre-existence of Christ, who 
was declared to be no more than man, though 
miraculously horn of the Virgin Mary and actually 
jaised fium the dead. The first Unitarians were 
Italians, and the majority took refuge in Poland, 
where the laxity of the laws and the independence 
of the nobility secured for them a toleiation which 
would have been denied to their views in other 
countries. They were divided into two main 
larties : those who deelaied that worship ought to 
H- paid to Christ, and those who held that to 
adore Mini, a ereature, was idolatry. The leader 
id the former party was Faustus Socinus (Sozzini), 
and those who followed him are often termed 
Arians to distinguish them from genuine Uni¬ 
tarians like Bland rata and Francis Davidi. These 
opinions, howevei, must be considered apart from 
Arianism proper, which is the subject of the present 
article. 

See Timlmin’s Memoirs of Faustus Socmus. In his introduc¬ 
tion tins author br\h that some of the Unitarians adopted Arian 
notions, and in- distinguishes these from the followers of 
Socinus(sro button's Hampton Lectures, beet. vii.). In mention¬ 
ing Legate, the unfortunate heretic who was burned at Smith- 
field in tiie reign of James i., we observe that most Church 
historians stvlc him ‘an Arian.’ According to Fuller {Church 
llmtoiy, x. iv. 9), legate held that Christ had no existence 
before His conception by the Virgin. Milton haR been charged 
with Arianism on account of his representation of the sending 
of the Son by the Father to pronounce sentence od Adam and 
Eve {Paradise Lost , x. 65) : 

' But whom send 1 to Judge them? whom hut thee, 
Vicegerent Son ? To thee I have transferr’d 
All Judgement . . .’ 

But even if it is fair to Judge a poet for words evidently 
dramatic, this suhordinatiomsni is not Arianism in its strict 
sense. Compare the expressions in the fragment, in illud omnia, 
attributed to Athanasius by Bp Robertson, Athanasius, p. 87. 
In the tract de Doctnna Christiana, published by the Camden 
Society and in Bohn’s Prose Works of Milton , the theological 
\ lews of the poet are put forward. lie opposes the teaching of 
the Calvinists on Free Will, and works out from the Bible a 
Christology of a Semi-Arian character. lie does not appear to 
have been deeply read in the Fathers (Diet. Nat. Biog., art. 

* Milton’). For Sir Isaac. Newton’s views of Athanasius, which 
were decidedly hostile to the bishop and favourable to Con¬ 
stantins, see Sir David Brewster’s Life of Newton, vol. ii. p. 
342 ; Hallam’s Literature of Europe, vol. iv. p. 36. 

22 . In the 17 th cent, there was a tendency towards 
Arian opinions, due partly to the arguments ad¬ 
vanced l»y the learned Jesuit Petavius in justi¬ 
fication of the claim of the Roman Church to 
pi escribe fresh articles of belief; for, though 
Saiulius, a Unitarian, accuses Petavius of secretly 
bolding Arian opinions, Bull was charitable and 
vol. 1.—50 


acute enough to see that the drift of his thesis, 
that the Anti-Nicene Fathers did not hold the 
doctrine of the Council, was completely different, 
and that he had the cause of the Papacy rather 
than that of Arms in his mind (‘ pontificiro potius 
quam Arian® causa* consultum voluisse,’ l)ef. Fidei 
Nic. Proem. § 8 ). Bull’s famous treatise in defence 
of the faith of Nictea appeared in 1684; and 
ton years later he wrote Ins Judicium Ecclesias 
CntholiccR in answer to views similar to those of 
Petavius advanced by the Remonstrant Episcopius, 
an amiable and learned man, whose object was not 
so much to attack the Trinitarian position as 
to maintain its comparative insignilicance as an 
essential of Christianity (‘frigidum nimis tantae 
veritatis vindicem se ostcndit,’ hi trad. ; see also 
Nelson, Life of Bull, cli. lxvi.). The Judicium , as 
is well known, was highly commended by the 
great Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, and the clergy 
of the Galilean Church {Life, ch. lxvii.). The 
opponents of Bishop Bull were not, as a rule, 
Englishmen, anti-Trinitarian opinions in Britain 
having as yet no prominent advocates, hut rather, 
as Bp. Van Mildeit styles them in his Life of 
Waterland{\i.Wl), ‘importers of foieign novelties.’ 
Perhaps the best known English woik advocating 
Arianism in tlie 17th cent, was the Baked Gospel , 
by Dr. Bury, rector of Exeter College (Oxford, 1600). 
In the same year, Dr. Sherlock, dean of St. Paul’s, 
published hisVindication of the Doctrine of the Holy 
and Ever-blessed Trinity , ill which, following some 
suggestions made, by Cud worth, he maintained 
views which were denounced by South with his 
customary vehemence as countenancing Tritheism. 
Sherlock’s opinions were condemned by the Vice- 
Ohaneellor and heads of houses at Oxford, who 
declared that it is ‘false, impious, and heretical, 
contrary to tlie doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
and especially of the Church of England, to say 
“ that there are three infinite, distinct minds and 
substances in the Trinity, or that the three Persons 
are three distinct infinite minds or spirits’” 
(Appendix to Ooruer, by Patrick Fair bairn). 

23 . Professor Gvatkin in his Gifford Lectures 
(‘Knowledge of God,’ ch. xvii.) sayB incisively: 
‘Arianism is one of the most modern of the old 
heresies strangely English in its impatient common 
sense.’ And it was in the England of the 18 th 
cent, that the controversy revived. 

‘A variety of circumstances combined to give thiB turn to 
religious thought in England. The reaction from Puritanism, 
now that the tide of fortune had set in so powerfully against it 
and scope no longer existed for mental energv m that direction, 
was alone sufficient to account for it. . . . Partly springing, too, 
from the same reaction, and inspired by other influences, a 
philosophy came into vogue, heralded by Oudworth but 
properly founded by Locke, which in its bearings on morals 
and religion was peculiarly cold and rational. . . . Reason with 
this school of philosophical divines was placed in a sort of 
antagonism to faith ; as the one element rose the other foil. . . . 
With thuse who still maintained a certain belief in Christianity, 
the prevailing spirit chiefly operated in disposing them to rob 
it of its more distinctive features, and, as regards the specific 
subject of our Lord’s Person, led them either to reject altogether 
the doctrine of His divinity, or, with the Arians, to hold it, hut 
a quasi-divinity—something of an essentially subordinate nature 
to that of the Father ’ (Appendix to Dorner, Person of Christ, p. 
850 ff.). 

The two English divines properly deserving of the 
name of Arians were William Whiston, who suc¬ 
ceeded Sir Isaac Newton in the chair of Mathe¬ 
matics at Cambridge, and his friend Dr. Samuel 
Clarke. Whiston was a man of high attainments, 
marred by many eccentricities. His study of 
Christian documents led him to place the Apos¬ 
tolical Constitutions on a par with the Gospels, 
and to choose Eusebius of Nicomedia as the ex¬ 
ponent of the true tradition of Christian doctrine. 
He repudiated the name of Arian, but his out¬ 
spoken utterances caused hirn to be deprived of his 
professorship. His more cautious friends, among 
them Benjamin Hoadly, rose to the highest ana 
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most lucrative positions in the Chuich of Kurland 
(Ahbey an<i Overton, The English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century, vol. i. p. 49011.)* Dr* 
Samuel Clarke, Iter tor of St. James’s, Pieeadilly, 
London, in 1712 published his Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity, in which no fewer tlian 1257 texts 
weie cited and examined, with the lesult that the 
Father was declared to be alone Supreme, the Son 
Divine only so far as Divinity is communicable 
by the So pi erne God, and the iloly Spirit inferior 
to the Father and the Son, not in order only, but 
also in dominion and authority. This avowed 
Arianisni (lor it was pointed out that of the 
fifty-live propositions advanced by Dr. Clarke 
there was only one to which an ancient Arian 
could not have subscribed) was the signal for an 
important controversy in England. The chief 
supporters of the new' Arianisni were Dr. Whitby 
and Mr. John Jackson, rector of ltossington and 
vicar of Doncaster. Claike’s work w r as condemned 
by Convocation in 1714 ; but the dispute was not 
thereby silenced, and in 1710, Dr. Waterland, 
archdeacon of St. Albans, published an answer to 
Jackson in his Vindication of Christ's Divinity. 
In the long war of pamphlets which followed, 
Waterland was conspicuous alike for basing his 
doctrine on Scriptuie alone and for the respect 
he sliow’ed for the Fathers. The Arian dispute in 
England marks, indeed, the close of the ago wlion 
the Fathers were confidently appealed to in theo¬ 
logical disputes. Nor was the Church of England 
alone disturbed by the question, since from the 
time of EmJyn’s condemnation in Dublin (1702) 
and his expulsion from his church, the Noncon¬ 
formists were disturbed by the presence of Arianisni, 
which culminated in the Salters Ilall Conference 
in 1718 between Presbytei ians, Baptists, and 
Congregationalists. The Arianism of the early 
18th cent, was succeeded by anti-Trinitarianism; 
and the subordinationist theories of the first 
decades gave way to more distinctly Unitarian 
doctrines, the discussion of which is scarcely within 
the scope of the present article. 

For English Arianism see Nelson, Life of Bull, 1718; Van 
Milderl, Life of Waterland ; WhisLon, Memoirs, 1749-60; the 
Appendix to Dorner’s Person of Christ (Eng. tr. 1865-68) ; 
Abbey and Overton, English Church in the Eighteenth Century, 
1878, oh viii. ; Svkes, Anti-Trinitarian Biography, Dale, His¬ 
tory of Eng. CongregationalismM, 1907. 

2 a. As a philosophy of religion, Arianism struck 
a blow' not only at the root of the Creed, but at 
the whole principle of Scriptural revelation. ‘ Is,’ 
asks Ilarnaok at the beginning of his chapter on the 
subject {op. cit. vol. iv. Eng. tr.), ‘ the Divine, which 
appeared on the earth and has made its presence 
actively felt, identical with the supremely Divine 
that rules heaven and earth ? Did the Divine 
which appeared on earth enter into a close and 
permanent union with human nature, so that it 
lias actually transfigured it and raised it to the 

S lane of the eternal?’ The OT teaches that the 
>ne True Cod revealed Himself, in part at any rate, 
to Israel; and the NT supplements this by show¬ 
ing that humanity is made one in the Christ 
(6 XptarSi), and by this is brought into complete 
harmony with the God and Father of All. Arian¬ 
ism declared God to he unknowable, and the Son 
completely detached from Him. Humanity can 
therefore never be brought by Christ to the truly 
Divine, but only to a sort of pseudo-divinity 
created in the Son by the Fatlier. Such an 
evacuation of the purpose of the Christian revela¬ 
tion has always been repudiated wdienever the 
doctrine is presented in its crude form. But we 
must carefully distinguish betw r een the logical 
results of such a system as Arius propounded and 
the opinions of those w r ho have upheld it. Arius 
himself, in his dread of Sahellianism, may have 
advanced a theory of the Trinity without con¬ 


sideration of all that it involved. As a matter of 
fact, he was ready in later life to subscribe to a 
creed approximating to that of Nicrea. Of his 
opinions the famous Unitarian Dr. Priestley rightly 
says in his Church History (vol. ii. p. 189) : ‘Nay, 
the proper opinions of Anus, viz., that the Son 
w r as made out of nothing, and that there was a 
time w'hen He did not exist, were really adopted by 
very few. So that wdiat we call Arianism arose 
much later and spread much less rapidly than has 
been generally imagined.’ The Arian Controversy 
resulted, however, in bringing forward tw r o con¬ 
clusions of which Christians bad to choose one. 
If Jesus Christ existed from eternity, and is Head 
of a Kingdom which shall have no end, if He is 
indeed to be worshipped and received as God, then 
the Nieene doctrine is true, and He is of one 
substance with the Father. Otherwise, Christians 
have been mistaken from the lirst in their con¬ 
ception of Him, and He is not Divine, but a 
creature; not eternal, but belonging to time: 
either, as Arius suggested, a second God, using the 
term ‘ God ’ in its looser polytheistic sense, or, as 
the Unitarians maintain, a mere man eminent for 
goodness, hut subject to human limitations, and 
unable to bring those who trust in Him to pence 
and communion w’ith the Father. It is not without 
significance that Socinus expressly denied the 
doctrine of atonement through Christ. 

F. J. Foakks-Jackson. 

ARISTOTLE, ARISTOTELIANISM. — I. 
Life.—Aristoteles—son of Nicomachus, friend and 
physician of Amyntas, king of Macedonia—was 
norn li.C. 384 at Stagira or Stagirus, a city of 
Chalcidice. In his eighteenth year (367) he came 
to Athens and joined the Academy, of which he 
continued to be a member, learning and teaching, 
during twenty years. Tradition relates that he 
taught rhetoric in opposition to Isocrates. That 
is to say, whereas at this time the school of the 
politico-rhetorical sophist Isocrates and the Acad¬ 
emy, the school of Plato, were rival colleges, 
Isocrates was professor of rhetoric in the one, 
Aristotle in the other. In 347, when Plato died 
and his nephew Speusippus succeeded him as 
scholarch, Aristotle and Xenocrates, on the in¬ 
vitation of Hermias, lord of Atarneus and Assos, 
w’ho was himself an Academic, betook themselves 
to his court. After a three years’ residence there, 
Aristotle removed to Mitylene; and about this 
time, after the death of Hermias, he married 
Pythias, a near relative of his friend. In 343 
Aristotle received and accepted a call to the Mace¬ 
donian court to undertake the education of Alex¬ 
ander, then thirteen years old. This task occu¬ 
pied him during three years (343-340). A stay at 
Stagira followed ; and it was not till Alexander 
had ascended the throne, and was about to start 
on his Asiatic expedition, that Aristotle finally 
left Macedonia. Meanwhile, in 339, Speusippus 
had died, and Xenocrates, after a contest w’ith 
Heraclides Ponticus and Menedeinus, had suc¬ 
ceeded him as head of the Academy. 

In 335 Aristotle returned to Athens and founded 
a school of his owm in the gymnasium known as 
the Lyceum. There he spent twelve busy years, 
teaching in the morning a select class of advanced 
students, and in the afternoon a larger audience. 
From his habit of walking to and fro as he dis¬ 
coursed, the members of the school were called 
Peripatetics {IleptirarijTiKol). Towards the end of 
this period of twelve years he lost the favour of 
Alexander, whose jealousy of Antipater and sus¬ 
picion of Callisthenes prejudiced him against their 
friend and correspondent. Nevertheless, when 
Alexander died in 323, the anti-Macedonian party 
at Athens vented their spite against Aristotle in a 
charge of ‘ impiety.’ The accusation, based upon a 
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hymn to virtue, in which he was alleged to have re¬ 
presented Hermias as a cod, was plainly frivolous ; 
but Aristotle prudently left Athens and retired to 
his house near Chalcis in Euboea. There he died 
in the summer of the following year (322). The 
story that he committed suicide by drinking hem¬ 
lock or by drowning himself in the Euripus ap¬ 
pears to have no foundation. Dr. Waldstein in 
1891 opened a tomb near Eretria which he supposes 
to be that of the great philosopher. 

2. Writings.—Cicero extols ‘ the golden stream 
of Aristotle’s discourse ’; Quintilian, its ‘ grace 
and fertility ’ ; and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
its ‘ force, clearness, and grace.’ These praises 
must needs refer to Aristotle’s published writings, 
and, in particular, to his Dialogues , of which only 
fragments have come down to us. The philo- 
sopliioal writings, upon which his fame rests, are 
wholly deficient in literary quality. The style is 
curt, abrupt, jejune. The language is careless 
and conversational. The exposition is sometimes 
incomplete, sometimes redundant, sometimes in¬ 
consistent. There are reminders, recapitulations, 
revisions. Arguments are sometimes indicated 
without being worked out; inquiries which are 
promised are sometimes tacitly dropped. In a 
word, these writings, which have so profoundly 
impressed the thought of many centuries, would 
seem to be neither completed and published works 
nor text-books for use m the school, but informal 
records of oral teaching addressed to a few ad¬ 
vanced pupils. In this way, and perhaps in this 
way only, are explicable the rough and ready 
terminology, the diagrams and examples, the 
references to the furniture and the decorations 
of the lecture-room and to members of the class, 
the occasional sentences which have no beginning, 
and, in one instance, the peroration addressed to 
an audience. But if these are records of oral 
teaching, some of them more completely finished 
than others, by whom Avere they prepared ? Are 
they Aristotle’s notes made with a view to his 
lectures ? Are they notes of his teaching made by 
his hearers? Are they compilations made by an 
editor who had before him noth Aristotle’R notes 
for lectures and his hearers’ notes of them ? In 
the opinion of the present writer the treatises 
which have come down to us are in the main the 
notes of Aristotle himself. If they were the notes 
of pupils, and, a fortiori , if they were compilations, 
much of the roughness and the obscurity would 
have disappeared. 

For example, in Metaphysics, A iii. 1069*' 3fi and 1070* 6 the 
words fitra ravra on would not have survived, and in A ix. 
990 b 11-lfi we should not find indications of three Platonic argu¬ 
ments and Aristotle’s objections to them packed into four lineB. 
It would seem that Aristotle’s notes, made for his own use and 
supplemented and corrected by himself, but never revised for 
publication, were treasured in the school; so that we possess, 
not indeed always his last thoughts, but at any rate his 
thoughts , and ihe inconsistencies which trouble us prove 
only that his thinking was progressive. 

The chief of the so-called ‘ acroamatic ’ treatises 
attributed to Aristotle may be classified under 
their mediaeval titles as folloAvs :— 

i. Look: : the Organon, including Categories, de Interpre¬ 

tations, Annlytica Prtorn, Analytica Posteriora, 

Topica, de Sophisticis Elen chin. 

ii. Piia'bich : Physica or J’hysiccr Avscultationes, de Coelo, 

de Generatwne et Corruptions, Meteorologica. 

iii. Biolouy : Uistornr Animalium, de Parfibus Animalium, 

de Incessu Animalium, de Generatumc Animalium, 

de Anima, Parva Saturalia. 

iv. Puilobofht : Metaphysica. 

v. Etiiicb and Politics : Ethica Nicomachea, Ethiea 

Eudemia, Magna Moralia, Politica, (Economica. 

vi. Literature : lihetorica, J'oetica. 

It is not possible to speak with any certainty 
about the chronology of these Avritings ; for there 
can he no assurance that references from one to 
another are Aristotle’s and not the additions of 
editors. But we kn r *-v that the collection of 
treatises from which we gather Aristotle’s ontology 


was early placed after the treatises on Natural 
History : for this, and no more, is implied in the 
title rd fiera. rA (pvaind , whence we derive our con¬ 
venient misnomer ‘ metaphysics.’ 

Besides the ‘ published works ’ (dsdeSopidvoi \6yoi), 
and the ‘ lectures ’ (dxpoaju.aTord), there were also 
‘ memoranda ’ (dYro/i^/Aara). Under this last head 
may perhaps be placed certain summaries of the 
teaching of philosophers, the rpofiX^/iara, and the 
7 roXirelat, i.e. notices of the constitutions of 138 po¬ 
litical communities. The recently discovered ’A 0g- 
valuv iroXirela appears to have contained (1) a brief 
constitutional history of Athens ami ( 2 ) a citizen's 
handbook ; but. the want of proportion obvious in 
the former of these two sections suggests that it 
was a compilation, made by some member of the 
school, from extracts and documents which Aris¬ 
totle had casually collected. 

Strabo and Plutarch relate that Aria to tie’s library, including 
his own writings, became the possession of Theophrastus, ana 
after his death passed into the hands of Nolens of Scepsis m 
the Troad ; that his heirs, for fear of the lords of Pergamos, 

them and brought them to Athens; and that in Sfi they came 
into the handH of Sulla, and so became known to the gram¬ 
marian Tyriiiinion, whoHe copies were the basis of an edition 
prepared about 70 by Andronicus of Tthodus, the eleventh 
scholarch. Tins curious Btory is probably true ; blit it must 
not he taken for granted either that the Bchool had no philo¬ 
sophical library or that its library did not contain copies of 
Aristotle’s principal writings. 

3 . Philosophical system.—We have seen that 
Aristotle entered the Academy and continued to 
be an active member of it during twenty years. 
In later life be still regarded himself as an Aca¬ 
demic ; for even when he is criticizing certain of 
Plato’s tenets, he speaks of them as doctrines aa hich 
we hold. Indeed, it would appear that, had he been 
at Athens in 339, he might nave succeeded Speu- 
sippus as head of the School ; for in the list, of 
seholarchs, it is expressly noted that when Xeno- 
crates was elected, * Aiistotle was in foreign parts.* 
But though an Academic, Aristotle cannot be 
regarded as a Platonist. The master and the 
pupil differed fundamentally in their attitude 
toAvards inquiry, Plato taking Ins departure from 
that which is eternal, Aristotle from that Avhich 
is actual in time and space. Yet, in spite of this 
disagreement, they Avere at one in resting their 
schemes of scientific research upon the assumption 
that, there are in Nature determinate kinus of 
species, Avhich may be studied in their lesem- 
blances and their d'lflerences. After all, Aristotle 
had more sympathy Avith Plato than Speusippus, a 
biologist who assumed the existence of natural 
kinds without attempting a metaphysical explana¬ 
tion of them ; and more appreciation of Plato than 
Xenocrates, a moralist, wlio, when he ventured 
into Platonic metaphysics, Avas soon out of his 
depth ; and whereas Speusippus dropped the 
theory of Ideas, and Xenocrates blended it with 
Pythagorean fancies, Aristotle was, at any rate, 
careful to formulate his dissent. In a word, Plato 
propounded an idealist ontology and rested upon 
it a theory of natural kinds, which should he the 
basis for the study of cosmic existences ; Aristotle, 
rejecting the idealist ontology, proceeded to re¬ 
state the theory of natural kinds, lcsting it upon 
an ontology of his oAvn. The criticism of his 
master’s idealism is indeed Aristotle’s starting- 
point, and for this reason it will he convenient, in 
the present account of Aristotle’s system and 
encyclopa*dia, to give precedence to ‘ First Philo¬ 
sophy ’ [vpioTT] <fn\o(ro<f>la) or ‘ Theology ’ (OeoXoyiKT)). 

( 1 ) First Philosophy. —There are, thought 
Aristotle, four principal lines of inquiry, having 
for their ends the discovery of four causes (airiai) or 
principles (dpxa-l). These causes or principles are 
the material cause (CX? 7 ), the essential cause {ovala, 
t6 tL tlvai), the moving cause (dpxv Kiv-gaeonU 

and the fnal cause [rb ov t'vcua, t(\os). Apnrt horn 
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accidents or attributes which are not common to 
all the members of a natural kind, each of its 
members is, in thought though not in fact, re¬ 
solvable into a specific soul or life, which is its 
form, and an appropriate body, which is its proxi¬ 
mate matter. But again, the body is resolvable, 
in thought though not in fact, into organs and 
constituents. Further, these constituents are com¬ 
pounds of the four elements—lire, air, wator, and 
earth. Finally, lire, air, water, and earth have 
lor their ultimate matter a purely indeterminate 
potentiality which is the recipient of four primary 
q mill ties—hot and cold, wet and dry : fire is the 
combination of hot and dry; air, that of hot and 
wet ; wat ei, that of cold and wet ; earth, that of 
cold and dr y. The ultimate matter of the member 
of a mtnral kind is then a potentiality, in virtue 
of which that, member exists in time ami space : 
its form is the sum of its specific eharacterist ics, in 
virtue of which it is what it is. What we can 
know of the member of a natural kind is its 
specific characteristics. Anything which is pecu¬ 
liar to an individual member or to individuals is 
not known but perceived. 

Such is Aristotle’s analysis of the particular 
member of the natural kind. It may serve as a 
statement of the aims which lie has in view in his 
elussilieatory researches ; hut it. leaves the adapta¬ 
tion of body to soul, the organization of body, and 
the differentiation of species w holly unexplained ; 
and when he tell*- us vaguely that ‘ Nature’ works 
always lo an end and ‘does nothing al random’ 
(oiWi' [or fiarrjv ] iroici i) it. is plain that 

‘ Natuie 1 is no more than a (feus rx machma. 

For tlie proximate moving cause, by which the 
particular member of a natural kind is brought 
into existence, Aristotle looks, not to any tran¬ 
scendental cause eternally operant, but to a pievi- 
ous inembei of the species which in its maturity 
transmits the specific characteristics to its off¬ 
spring. This principle is expressed in the formula 
‘man generates man’ (fiW?/mj7ros di'Opuirov yew?). 
Tin' lirial cause, the end sought, is the mainten¬ 
ance of the species. For though, under the influ¬ 
ence of the sun as it. approaches and recedes in its 
apparent, progress thiough the signs, the life of 
the particular animal or vegetable waxes and 
wanes and ultimately ceases, Nature is ‘careful 
of the type. 5 

It. is necessary, however, to account not only for 
the existence of the animal and vegetable kinds, 
but. also for that, of the earth and the heavenly 
bodies, and for their motions, especially if, as the 
use made of the sun suggests, animal and vege¬ 
table life is to be dependent upon them. For this 
purpose Aristotle postulates («) a prime unmoved 
movent (irpCrrov kivovv d/dy^ror), eternal, existent, 
essentially operant, exempt from matter, and (ft) 
other unmoved rnovents (kipouptu astpijra). The 
prime unmoved movent, with the other unmoved 
movents, attracts (kivci da fpcopepop) the material 
universe, and so causes to rotate the spheres 
which are necessary to account for the motions 
of the earth and the heavenly bodies. Of such 
spheres Fndoxus had postulated 26, Callippus 
33 ; Aristotle finds 55, or at any rate 47, neces¬ 
sary. The prime unmoved movent is mind {povs), 
which, with itself for object, thinks continually 
(dpepyei Zxu v )> and is conscious of its thinking {ij 
v6t)<tis vo7]<Tf ws pb-qais). The other unmoved movents, 
though Aristotle docs not say it., must needs he the 
thoughts of the prime unmoved movent. For, at 
the end of Metaphysics A, criticizing Speusippus 
on the ground that his system makes the universe 
‘episodical,’ Aii.-d.otIe adds epigrammatiealJy: 

* Beal existences refuse to submit to a bad con¬ 
stitution : as Homer says, a plurality of kings is 
bad ; let us have one king. Plainly Aristotle 


supposes himself to escape this condemnation: 
and so he does, if the other unmoved movents are 
the thoughts of the prime unmoved movent; for 
‘mind and its thoughts are one and the same* 
(1072 b 21, 1075* 3). 

Such is the substance of Aristotle’s First Philo¬ 
sophy. But First Philosophy is also a ‘ Theology.’ 
The mind, the prime unmoved inovent, which, 
w’ith its thoughts, the unmoved movents, origin¬ 
ates and maintains the orderly motions of the 
earth and the heavenly bodies, is emphatically 
described as (lod ; and, simple as his language is, 
Aristotle seems to be moved beyond his wont w hen 
he w'rites : ‘It is wonderful that God should have 
always an excellence which we have sometimes: 
that he should have a greater excellence is still 
more wonderful. But so it is.’ ‘God is perfect: 
he has life, continuity of existence, eternity of 
existence ; that, is what God is. 5 1 He is one ; and 
therefore the firmament which he sets in motion 
is one.’ ‘The belief in a Divinity which in¬ 
vests the whole of Nature goes back,’ Aristotle 
adds, ‘to remote antiquity ; but, for the persuasion 
of the many and in the service of the law, an 
anthropomorphic mythology has been built upon 
it. Strip awa\ the accretions, and then “ lirst 
existences aie gods” is a divine word. 5 

The lacuna* in the system here described aro 
obvious. In particular, w T e desiderate an explana¬ 
tion of the part played by ‘Nature’; and the 
omission is the moie startling because we tind 
Aristotle endeavouring to bring his scheme of un¬ 
moved movents into relation with the contemporary 
astronomy. His chief eaie was perhaps to show 
the possibility of resting the theory of natural 
kinds on a metaphysical system other than that of 
Plato. According* Lo Plato, everything is directly 
or indirectly the thought of uni\ ersal mind. Fire, 
air, eaitli, and watei are its geometrical concep¬ 
tions of space. Tiie stars are modes oi life im¬ 
planted by it in fiery spheres. Animals and vege¬ 
tables are, modes oi fife, conceived by universal 
mind, but combined by the stars with bodies ap¬ 
propriately fashioned out. of the elements. The 
particular member of an animal or vegetable species 
is a phenomenal copy or reflexion, in appropriately 
corporealized space, of the transcendental idea. 
Aristotle’s immanent form received from the 
previous member of the species corresponds to 
Plato’s phenomenal copy or icflexion of tlic Idea; 
Aristotle’s Nature’s design corresponds to Plato’s 
Idea. The truth is that there is little diflerence 
between the two analyses w r hen once it is under¬ 
stood that Plato emphasizes the transcendental 
idea at the expense of the immanent, reflexion, 
and that Aristotle emphasizes the immanent form 
at the expense of Nature’s design. But the fact 
always remains that, whereas Plato regarded 
matter also—that is to say, space—as the creature 
of universal mind, and so was a monist, Aristotle 
distinguished matter—that is to say, potentiality— 
from supreme mind, and was therefore a dualist. 

In the Metaphysics, Aristotle’s answer to the ques¬ 
tion, What is the primarily existent (rd irpurru is 6p) ?, 
is to the following effect. It is not the receptive 
substratum called ‘ matter,’ because, being purely 
potential, matter is not actually anything. It, is 
not a mere universal (ica0<S\ou), for the common 
characteristic or characteristics by which species 
are artificially combined in a genus, and particulars 
within a species are artificially combined m a group, 
mo he the genus or the group, and are not resem¬ 
blances and differences discovered by comparison of 
species made by Nature. It is not the particular 
in which form and matter are combined, for with 
matter come in accidental attributes peculiar to 
individuals. It is the form and nothing but the 
form ; that is to say, it is the sum of the cliarac- 
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teristics of the species to which the particular 
belongs. Such is the doctrine of Metaphysics Z. 
Nevertheless, in the Categories , primary existence 
is ascribed to the particular or composite of form 
and matter. The inconsistency is one of termin¬ 
ology and not of thought. For the specific form 
which is the primary existence of the Metaphysics 
exists only in the members of the species ; and the 
rimarily existent particular of the Categories is 
nown only in so far as it represents the species to 
which it belongs. Aristotle coined many technical 
terms ; but he allowed himself a large licence in 
the use of them, and he was not always careful to 
harmonize the terminology of one treatise with that 
of another. In this case, the terminological dis¬ 
crepancy is unfortunate; but, in the opinion of the 
present writer, it is a mistake to infer from it either 
confusion or vacillation. 

(2) Psychology .—The conception of mind, ex¬ 
empt from matter, reappears in the Psychology (7 repl 
\(/vxys). In this treatise Aristotle begins with a 
review of previous and exist ing opinion, from which 
it appears that some had regarded soul exclusively 
as toe organ of motion, others exclusively as that 
of sensation and cognition. For himself, he pro¬ 
poses to include under this name all activity, 
which, whether manifested or not, is implicit in 
living body, and distinguishes living body from 
bod}' which is lifeless. (Perhaps this is all that 
Aristotle meant in the first, instance by defining 
soul as * t he first actuality of a natural organized 
laxly ’ [?? irpilm) tvre\tx eia avjparoi (pvartKOv ipyaviKOv) ; 

but when he adds that, while soul is actuality of 
body, body is not actuality of soul, the definition 
becomes a declaration of soul’s supremacy.) Having 
thus widened the scope of psychology, Aristotle 
proceeds to enumerate the faculties of soul. Nutri¬ 
tion (together with generation), sensation, appeti- 
tion, locomotion, intellection, follow one another in 
this order ; and the possession ol a higher faculty 
implies that of all the faculties below it. The soul 
ol plants is nutritive only. The soul of animals is 
not only nutiitive, but also sensitive, appetitive, 
motive. The soul of man has all the faculties of 
annuals, and is intellective also. I 11 sensation the 
form of the sensible, without its matter, reaches 
the sense through an intervening medium ; and 
tlit* sense perceives the sensible in virtue of the 
change which the advent ol the sensible brings 
about, in it. Hence, when subject and object are 
in the like condition, there is no sensation ; arid 
when the sensible is in excess, the organ may be 
deranged or disabled. Touch is the primary souse. 
Besides the five special senses, Aristotle recognizes 
a common or central sense, which ( a) is conscious of 
sensation, and (6) distinguishes and co-ordinates 
the impressions received by the special senses. Its 
organ is the heart. So tar we have been dealing 
with faculties which man shares with the animals. 
Passing next to reason—the faculty which belongs 
distinctively to man—Aristotle distinguishes a 
passive reason (waOtiTiKbs voDs), which receives from 
the senses their impressions, and an active, consti¬ 
tutive reason (it onp-t/cds vods), which provides forms of 
thought for the interpretation of the impressions 
received from the senses. Such is the function of 
the active reason in the individual; but it and it 
alone of the psychical faculties may exist apart 
from soul and from body. When it exists apart., 
4 independent of external objects, having no in¬ 
essential attributes, essentially operant/ and * only 
when it so exists/ it is immortal and eternal. Now 
the active reason, as thus conceived, is the prime 
unmoved movent, the God, of the Metaphysics. In 
so far as man possesses this reason, it comes to him 
from without. Plainly the passive reason is inter¬ 
posed in order to bring the recepta of sense into 
relation with the divine faculty. 


(3) LOGIC. —Of all Aristotle’s achievements the 
greatest was perhaps the invention of logic. The 
group of treatises known as the Organon includes 
a formal logic, a theory of scientific research, a 
treatise on disputation, and a classification of 
fallacies. The formal logic comprises an enumera¬ 
tion of categories 01 heads of predication ; a study 
ol the quality, quantity, and conversion of pro¬ 
positions ; a detailed investigation of the syllogism 
and its figures; and a careful discrimination be¬ 
tween adduction (iirayuy'f)), or generalization from 
known particulars in regard to those particulars, 
and example (irapdSeiypa), or inference from known 
particulars in regard to unknown particulars, 
effected by ascent to an imperfectly certified 
general and subsequent descent from it. Within 
the limits of the Organon , Aristotle takes account 
at once of dialectical debate, by which the premises 
of demonstration are provisionally justilicsd, of de¬ 
monstration, by which the consequences of given 
premises are ascertained, and of sophistry or eristic, 
pursued irrespectively of truth with a view to 
argumentative success. 

(4) SCIENCE. —While the formal logic still holds 
its ground, Aristotle’s scientific writings were no 
more than stepping-stones. HiB physical specula¬ 
tions occupied the field for eighteen centuries ; hut 
they were never more than stop-gaps ; and the 
time came when, by reason of his great name, 
they were positive hindrances to progress. His 
biological works are still praised for the observa¬ 
tion, the insight, and the knowledge, of which they 
afford conclusive evidence. 

(»5) Ethics an t> Politics. —In the Nicomachcan 
Ethics and the Politics, Aristotle raises and dis¬ 
cusses anew the old question, What is man's chiefest 
good (rd avOpwinvov d.yaObv)’!, regarding it in the 
one, as the end sought by the individual, and in 
the other, inasmuch as man is a social animal and 
cannot realize himself except, as a citizen, as the 
end sought by the eity-State (7r6Xis). Thus the 
two treatises are contributions to the architectonic 
science of I’olitics (7roXmx^) ; but the one ( rjOiKa) is 
concerned with the ‘character’ of the individual, the 
other (iroXiTiKd) with the 4 constitution ’ of the State. 

All are agreed that man’s good or end is well¬ 
being (euSaipovi a), that is to say, well-living (e5 £r}v) 
or well-faring (ef> irpdrreiv) ; and mail's well-being 

the term ‘happiness* should he avoided—is the 
satisfactory performance of those iunctions which 
are distinctively human. In a word, ‘man’s chief 
good or end is a psychical activity characteristic of 
an excel 1 ('lice (dperij), or, if there are more excel¬ 
lences than one, characteristic of the best and 
eompletest of them, such activity being continued 
during a complete period of existence.’ Setting 
aside nutrition and growth which man shares with 
plants, and sensation which he shares with animals, 
we find that man’s distinctive functions arc reason, 
reasoning, and the rational control of appetition, 
under which head are included desires and passions. 
What, then, are the excellences of these functions! 
And which of the excellences is the best ami the 
completest ? There are two sorts of excellence— 
moral excellence, the excellence which the appetitive 
part of soul displays when it is duly obedient, to the 
rational part, and intellectual excellence, the ex¬ 
cellence of the rational part. Moral excellence (or 
virtue) is ‘a deliberate habit which enables the 
individual, with the help of his reasoning faculty— 
subject to an appeal to the man of practical wisdom 
—to attain wiiat is for him the mean between 
vicious extravagances.’ The principal moral virtues 
are courage, temperance, liberality, munificence, 
magnanimity or self-respect gentleness, justice. 
The intellectual excellences are practical wisdom 
or prudence (<j>potnj(ris), the excellence of that sub¬ 
division of the rational part of soul which controls 
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the appHitive part, and speculative wisdom (ao<f>la) 
the excellence of that purely intellectual part which 
is called reason (» >ovi). Practical wisdom and the 
moral viitues must be developed pari passu. Now, 
reason is obviously the best part of the soul, and 
therefore its excellence, speculative wisdom, is the 
best of excellences. This best of excellences has 
for its actnity (tvtpyeia) study (deupLa). Conse¬ 
quently, the completest well-being of the individual 
is to be found in the life of the student (Ocwprjrucbi 
pios), who, however, must loyally do his duty as a 
member of the city and the family. This com- 
pietest well-being brings with it the highest of 
pleasures. Next to the life of the student ranks 
the practical life of moral virtue. For the pro¬ 
duction of excellence, three things are requisite : 
lirst, natural aptitude; secondly, instruction, for 
its guidance; thirdly, habituation, to establish 
the habit. Inasmuch as well-being implies not 
merely the possession of a habit, but also its 
exercise, we require for the realization of well¬ 
being those external goods upon which the exercise 
of the habit depends. The doctrine that well-being 
implies the exercise of a habit and not merely the 
possession of it, and the corollary that external 
goods are indispensable conditions, distinguish 
Peripatetic from Academic ethics. 

As in the Ethics Aristotle is concerned with the 
well-being of the individual, so in the Politics he 
is concerned with the well-being of the community. 
The city (voXit) is a complex organism, developed 
out of the village which again has its origin 

in the patriarchal family ( olda ). Right polities 
(bpQal voKiTciai) are those in which the sovereign 
(xi'/nos)—whether one, few, or many—rules for the 
benefit of the community; perversions (irapex 
ficureis) are those in which the sovereign — whether 
one, few, or many—uses power for personal 
advantage. The right polities are aristocracy, 
monarchy, polity proper ; the perversions are demo¬ 
cracy, oligarchy, and tyranny. The best of cities 
would be one m which absolute power was exer¬ 
cised for the benefit of all the citizens by one 
person, or more persons than one, superior to the 
rest in mind and in body. But we cannot hope to 
find rulers thus exceptionally qualified, and accord¬ 
ingly monarchy and aristocracy must he regarded 
as unattainable ideals. Thus of the three right 
politics one alone remains, namely, polity proper, 
in which all free men are admitted to a share in 
the administration and at the same time submit 
themselves to the ‘ passionless intelligence ’ of law. 
Of all polities this is, in Aristotle’s estimation, the 
most stable ; for inasmuch as all in turn rule and 
are ruled, the middle class has a preponderant 
influence. For the maintenance of polity proper, 
Aristotle would rely, as Athens did and as the 
United States do, upon supreme or constitutional 
laws (vofioi), alterable only by special formalities, 
to which supreme or constitutional laws, upheld by 
courts of justice, all ordinary enactments (\j/ri<pL<r- 
fxara) must conform. Of the three perversions— 
democracy, oligarchy, tyranny—democracy, which 
has the smallest {tower for evil, is the least bad ; 
tyranny, in which such power is greatest, is the 
worst. Tradition places at the end of the treatise 
a fragmentary scheme for a perfect State ; hut, 
unlike Plato, Aristotle had no hope of its realiza¬ 
tion. In the intervening books, on the strength of 
a careful study of known constitutions, Aristotle 
inquires what sorts of constitution are suitable to 
given sorts of people ; how a constitution may be 
established and maintained in accordance with 
given assumptions or conditions ; what is the best 
constitution for the generality of States; what 
circumstances tend to change, to overthrow, and 
to maintain the several constitutions. The reader 
ol the ]'oldies must- not forget that, on the one 


part, the citizen population of a Greek State was 
very small, so that Aristotle knew nothing of 
representative government; and that, on the other 
part, the number of slaves was, in comparison 
with the number of free men, very great, so that 
what he calls a democracy was in some sort an 
aristocracy. 

In these two treatises, the Nicomanhean Ethics 
and the Politics , Aristotle is an acute and judicious 
student- of human nature. They have a Shake¬ 
spearean quality which makes them perennially 
interesting. But it must be clearly understood 
that they do not pretend to offer a theory of 
morality. Aristotle says nothing about the (Jood, 
about I)ut-y, about the distinction between Right 
and Wrong ; and very little about the faculty 
which discriminates them. Moreover, inasmuch 
as he concentrates his attention in the Ethics upon 
the well-being of the individual, and in the Politics 
upon the well-being of the State, the relations of 
man to man and of citizen to citizen are insufli- 
ciently handled. Indeed, t-hey find a place, and 
that a subordinate place, only in so far as the 
particular virtues of justice and friendship are 
concerned with them. In a word, Aristotle works 
upon the lines of Plato’s Republic. 

In the Eudemian Ethics , which is now generally 
regarded as a summary prepared, mutatis mutandis, 
by Aristotle’s disciple kudemus, the line of argu¬ 
ment is similar to that of the Eicotnachcans. But 
(a) Eudciuus chafes under the limitations of the 
inquiry, and would fain seek an explanation of 
moral differences; ( b) regarding pleasure, not as 
the concomitant of an energy, but as ident ical with 
it, he Bees in evbaipovla the best of pleasures ; and 
(c) abandoning the distinction drawn in the Eico- 
macheans between the activity of the student and 
the activity of the man of the world, he finds man’s 
well-being in a life of culture ( KaXoicayaOia ) which 
combines both. It would appear that Aristotle 
himself, w’hen he was writing the Politics (see IV. 
[VII.] iii. 1325 b 14), had learnt to regard statesman¬ 
ship as a proper subject for scientific study. In 
the opinion of the present writer, Books v. vi. vii. 
of the Nicomacheans, which appear also as Books 
iv. v. vi. of the Eudemian*, belong to the Eu- 
demians , which they resemble both in their doctrine 
and in their style. 

(6) liUETOlilC, ETC. —In the Rhetoric —a treatise 
on oratory and style, apparently framed on lines 
marked out by Plato in the Phcedrus —and in the 
fragmentary Poetics , Aristotle shows himself a 
literary critic of a high order. In particular, his 
appreciations of the tragedians have a permanent 
value. Perhaps no literary judgment lias given 
rise to more controversy than the remaik that 
tragedy, ‘ by raising pity and fear, purges the mind 
of those passions.’ This theory of the ‘ homoeo- 
>athic purgation ’ effected by tragedy (see Milton’s 
Preface to Samson Agonistcs) is Aristotle’s answer 
to Plato, who in the Republic condemns tragedy as 
an incentive and stimulus to mischievous emotions. 

The greatness of Aristotle was not fully under¬ 
stood until the Middle Ages, when the Church 
borrowed from him the framework of its theology, 
when the whole of civilized Europe saw in his 
encyclopaedic writings the summary of the sciences, 
and when Dante hailed him as ‘ the master of those 
who know.’ In the present article no more has 
been attempted than to describe in outline the 
philosophy upon which the schoolmen built, and to 
indicate the scope of Aristotle’s labours. See, 
further, Scholasticism. 
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The writer of the present article has occasionally used in it 
sentences and phrases borrowed from a sketch of the history of 
i;reek philosophy down to Aristotle, which ho contributed to 
the Cambridge Companion to Greek Studies. 

Henry Jackson. 

ARK.—In an inquiry into the nature and use 
of sacred arks, our interest centres chiefly in that 
which is familiar to us from the OT, the so-called 
Ark of the Covenant. 

This name, which occurs in the Peuteronorrustic literature, is 
not, however, the earliest one, older designations being appar¬ 
ently ‘Ark of Jahweh,’ ‘Ark of God,’ and ‘ Ark of our God.’* 
ltut the word ‘ < lod ‘ (’tlohim), when used in the genitive, may 
have two meanings, t.e. it may be either possessive or adjec¬ 
tival, in the latter case denoting connexion not so much with 
the one true God as with the class or order of supernatural 
beings, the supernatural world. Accordingly the expression 
‘ark of God’ nmv mean either ‘God’s ark’ or ‘ark connected 
with the supernutmal world,’ i e. ‘sacred ark.’ In order to 
decide which of these two renderings is the correct one, we must, 
inquire what name the writer uses to denote the Deity. If, like 
the author of Gn 1, he habitually uses the word ’Hbhlm, then the 
phrase ’ur6n ha-’iUbhim may mean ‘ God’s ark.’ If, however, 
he habiluallv uses the name Jahweh, the only possible transla¬ 
tion of the phrase is ‘ the sacred ark ’; for a Hebrew, unlike an 
English writer, does not attempt to vary his style by the ubb of 
HMionyniB. In the case of an ark associated with the worship 
ol Jahweh, the mere mention of the name of Jahweh would he 
sufficient to show the sacred character of the ark, and the 
simple phrase 'Ar(m Jahweh , i.e. ‘ Jahweh’s ark,’ would natur¬ 
ally he used 

To this theory the objection may be made that iri two pass¬ 
ages (1 S :>» and 4'i) 'rlohlm seems to be used as a possessive 
genitive, for an indefinite expression is not to he thought ol in 
4ii, and would scarcely he natural in 38. But the interchange 
of Wbhlm and Jahweh as synonymous names of the Deity iB so 
un-Hebraic that it is scarcely possible to imagine that the text 
has in these instances come down to us as it left the hands of 
the original winter It is noteworthy that the messenger who 
In 1 8 4*7 tells Eli the evontB previously recorded in 4“, says 
’drdn hh-’flohim ; it ib therefore not impossible that 4D is a 
late addition by a writer to whom ’filbhlm and Jahweh were in¬ 
terchangeable synonyuiH Ch. 3 has undergone considerable 
editorial modification, for neither the dimness of Ell’s eyes nor 
the fact that the lamp had not yet gone out has anything to do 
with the theophanv to Samuel. In any case we are certainly 
not Justified in setting aside a well-marked rule on the strength 
of these two passages. 

What, purpose would such an Ark or chest serve ? 
Strange to say, there is no explicit statement on 
the subject in any yery early passage of the OT, 
the assertion that the Ark was the receptacle of 
the Tables of Stone being first found in Dt 10. On 
the one hand, the oldest documents of the Penta 
teuch, J and K, in describing the Tables of Stone, 
make no mention of any receptacle for them ; and, 
on the other, the oldest passages outside the Penta¬ 
teuch which mention the Ark give no hint that it 
was regarded as a receptacle for a sacred Law, but 
imply rather that it was regarded as containing 
the symbol of Jahweh Himself. Thus, to quote 
Cheyne, ‘ the Ark was not a symbol of the revealed 
Law, but the focus of Divine powers.’ The formula 
given in Nu lO 30 - 8 ®, and similarly the account of 
the capture of Jericho, imply that the Ark was re¬ 
garded as the visible symbol of Jaliweh’s presence. 
Still more striking is the narrative of the capture 
of the Ark by the Philistines. On hearing of its 
arrival in the camp of Israel, the Philistines exclaim 
(1 S 4 8 ), ‘Who shall deliver us out of the hand of 
these mighty gods ? ’ and the natural interpretation 
of 1 S 6 3 ’implies the virtual identification of the 
ark with Jahweh (cf. 6 U ). Similarly, the language 
of 2 S V, where David’s dwelling in a house of 
cedar is contrasted with the dwelling of the Ark 
within curtains, appears more natural if the Ark 
* See Cheylie’s art. ‘ Ark of the Covenant * In EM 1. 800. 


was regarded as localizing the Deity* than if it 
merely contained the tables of IIis Law. It is 
noteworthy also that. David's dance before the Ark 
is described as performed ‘ before Jahweh ’ (2 IS 6 14 ). 

Professor Cheyne (Elii i. 302) considers it pro¬ 
bable that in the earlier form of the story of the 
Tables of the Law, as originally given in JK, the 
shattered tables weie not renewed; but, whether 
this be so or not, the uncertainty which pievailed 
as to the code inscribed on the tables (cf. Ex 34 
with Dt 5 and Ex 20), coupled with the absence of 
any mention in J K that the tables were placed in 
the Ark, or in any other book that they w ere ever 
taken out of it, makes it. extremely probable that 
the statement in J)t 10 is merely an inference draw n 
by the Deuteronomic writer, who supposed, reason¬ 
ably enough, that, an empty box being meaning¬ 
less, the sacredness of the Ark must have been due 
to the sacred character of its contents. In this 
connexion, since his religion forbade him to think of 
any idol, the objects which would naturally occur 
to his mind would be the sacred Stone Tables. 

it has been suggested that the Tahirs of Stone were originally 
batty la, possibly meteorites, or, according to Professor G. F. 
Moore (EDi col. 2I6f»), more probably ’ a stone from the “ mount, 
of God,” by taking which with them the Israelites were assured 
of the presence and protection of Jahweh when they wandered 
away from His holy mountain.’ But of such portable stones we 
have no other example in Israel. Moreover, the difference 
between tables — t.e. hewn stones--erigruvid with a code of laws 
and fetish stones is so great that it is difficult to suppose that 
the latter could be the only basis for the story of the former. 
A discussion of the original form of the ‘Ten Words’ would be 
out of place in the present article; hut it is by no means im¬ 
probable that in earlv times the Law of Israel was summed up 
m ten savings, and that these sayings were inscribed on two 
tables. The form of the sayings varied from time to time, the 
Decalogue of Ex 34 being superseded by that of Dt 6, and again 
by that of Ex 20; but the traditional number, ten, was retained. 
Since even the Decalogue of Ex 34, with its prohibition of idols, 
cannot he the earliest code, it » at least possible that, subse¬ 
quently to the reforms of Hczekiah, when the tables containing 
the earliest code were broken up by the iconoclastic zeal of 
* Moses.’ two fresh tables were hewn like unto the first, whereon 
was engraved a Decalogue (viz. that which forms the basis of 
the I aw in Ex 34), similar to that which was on the first tables, 
but amended in harmony with the growing hatred of images. 

But since there is nothing in any early document 
to connect the Ark with the stone tables, and since, 
when the first passage which does so connect it 
(Dt 10) was written, the Ark itself had long dis- 
appeaied, we may wifely disregard this compara¬ 
tively late tradition, and seek in the earlier writings 
of the OT some indication of the purpose of the Ark. 

There is no mention of the Ark in the inventory of Temple 
furniture carried off by Nebuchadrezzar—an omission which 
cannot be due to lack of interest in the Ark, as is evident from 
Jer S 18 ; it seems, therefore, necessary to suppose that it had 
disappeared before the destruction of the Temple. But, such 
being the case, we cannot but inquire the cause of its disappear¬ 
ance. It may, indeed, have been carried off in one of the 
invasions of Jerusalem, such as that of Shishak (1 K 14 26f -), or 
of Hazael (2 K 12 Df), or of Sennacherib. But, great as are the 
gaps in the historical records of the OT, it is difficult to account 
for such an omission. The omission of the account, of the 
destruction of the Temple at Shiloh is not quite parallel; for 
the editor who incorporated in his book an account of the 
capture of the Ark may have deemed it unnecessary to describe 
what, in his eyes, must assuredly have been of less importance, 
viz. the destruction of the sanctuary which had contained the 
Ark. At anj rate, considering the fairly consistent tradition 
concerning the Ark in the books of Samuel and Kings down to 
the time of its deposition m the Temple of Solomon, and the 
utter absence of any mention of it thereafter till the 7th cent, 
references in J and E, which seem to imply that the exact 
nature, at all events, of its contents had been forgotten, we 
may fairly argue that it bad disappeared in the interval, tor it 
iB surely unnecessary to assume a ‘ pious fiction * on the part of 
the Deuteronomic writer. 

Thp precise description of the Ark given in the PrieBtly Code 
Is not a proof that am of the sons of Zodok who were carried 
captive to Babylon had actually seen it. At the same time, 
there is no difficulty in labeling that tradition had preserved 
a general description of its form, which was eventually idealized 
in the same manner os the Tabernacle itself and its furniture. 

Attention lias already been drawn to the fact 
that the early references to the Ark imply that it 
contained some symbol of Jahweh, and it is now 

* The phrase D':yn?n 3^' (e.g. 1 S 44) suggests that the Ark 
) was regarded as being in some way the abode or throne of God. 
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freely admitted that idol images of Jahweh were 
formerly common in Israel. It is natural, there¬ 
fore, to regal <1 the Ark as the portable shrine or 
receptacle of some such image, which upon this 
supposition must have been deposited by Solomon 
in the Temple of .Jerusalem.* Have we any indi¬ 
cation of the existence of such an image ? The 
golden calves are not to be thought of, for there 
is no evidence that Jahweh was ever worshipped 
under this form among the Leah tribes; since it 
must be remembered that the original image at 
Dan, if it really was in the form of a calf—which 
is doubtful—was made not by .Jonathan the Levite, 
but by Mi call the Ephraimite. 

Hut at Jerusalem there was an image of Jahweh 
to which sacrifice was ollered, viz. the bronze 
Heraph, or, to call it by the name by which it is 
generally known, the brazen serpent, which in the 
age of llezekiah was believed to have been made 
by Moses (2 K 18 4 ; cf. Nu 21 8 - ®), and may therefore 
be supposed to have been as old as the Ark. It is 
therefore a not unlikely inference that it was for 
this image that the Ark was made. It is note¬ 
worthy tliat these are the only two objects, tra¬ 
ditionally connected with the worship of Israel in 
the wilderness, ol the existence oi which there is 
any evidence in the period of the Kings. + The 
traditions which assigned the making of the first 
golden calf and the brazen serpent to Aaron and 
Moses respectively are of the utmost importance ; 
for the fact that the essential part of these tradi¬ 
tions—viz. that images were made—sui vived even 
the iconoclastic commandments shows how deeply 
rooted must have been the traditions themselves. 
And if, as will be generally admitted nowadays, 
the narrative of Nu 21 8 - v is the attempt of a later 
age to explain the origin of an object which seemed 
inconsistent with itH iconoclastic law', and if the 
brazen serpent really was an image coming down 
from the time of Moses, or at least from the days 
of the Israelite conquest of Palestine, it is reason¬ 
able to suppose that the history of the brazen ser- 
>ont was identical with the history of the Ark. 
lut if the brazen serpent really existed in such an 
early period of Israelitisli history (and both Nu 
21 8, b and 2 K 18 4 agiee in this respect), it must 
eithei have been carried oil by the Philistines with 
the Aik or have been preserved by the priests who 
lied liom Shiloh to Noo.J Of the latter alternative 
there is not the slightest hint; and it would have 
been strange it David had celebrated so joyfully 
the recovery oi the Ark, and had disregarded an 
image which to subsequent ages, and presumably 
to David’s own age, was an object of adoration. 

If, as seems probable, we are right in concluding 
that the Ark and the brazen serpent shared the 
same vicissitudes, or, in other words, that the Ark 
amtninrd the brazen serpent, we are at once able 
to explain both the existence of the latter in the 
days of Hczekiuh, and the veneration shown to 
the (miner in the narratives of Joshua, Samuel, 
and Kings. And if the iconoclastic zeal of the 
reforming party in the days of Hezekiah destroyed 
the brazen serpent, the Ark, if this was the shrine 
of the serpent, would have shared the same fate. 

Objection may perhaps be made to this theory, on the ground, 
first, that the narrative of Nu 21 implies an image which could 
not have been contained iD the Ark ; and, secondly, that it is 

* On the other hand, it is urged by Schwally ( Semit. Kriegs- 
altertumer, p. 10) that it is not necessary to suppose that the 
Ark contained anything. 

f The mention of the holy vessels and the tables of stone in 
1 K 8 4 ® is due to the Deuteronomic editor. 

j The only other alternative is to reyard the brazen serpent as 
a distinctively Judarnn idol, which existed in Judah long before 
David gained possession of the Ark. It is, however, to be noted 
that the storv of the making of the brazen serpent is plausibly 
assigned to the Eplwaimite writer E (see Carpenter and Battersbv, 
Jlexateuch, vol. ii. p. 222), while the reference to the Ark in 
Nu 14 44 appears in its original form to belong to J. 


the Ark itself which is always spoken of as sacred, no referenoc 

being made to its contents. 

In answer to the first objection, it is sufficient to say that the 
conventional representation of the brazen serpent as twined 
about a pole is not necessitated by the language of Nu 21» y , 
which merely states that, in order that the serpent might be 
visible, it was placed upon a standard (nis, which is not neces¬ 
sarily a ‘pole ’; in Ex 17 16 it is used of an altar). 

The second objection appears more Benoue; but when we 
remember the awe with which serpents in general, and the 
brazen serpent in particular, were regarded, it is by no means 
unlikely that men spoke of the Ark because they shrank from 
mentioning the sucred object within it. 

Hut the question may still be asked, Why should 
a box have been necessary at all, Bince there existed 
a tent in which to keep the idol ? In the case of a 
large image (and the writer of 1 S 19 ,3ir * evidently 
thought of the teraphim as being the size of a 
man), a box would perhaps not have been necessary, 
though it might have been convenient for carrying 
the image about in time of war; moreover, the 
size of tho Ark, of which the later tradition gives 
the dimensions as 24 x 14 x 14 cubits, would have 
been unsuitable to such an image. A compara¬ 
tively small object, however, such as we must 
suppose the brazen serpent to have been, would 
certainly have needed some sort of case to preserve 
it when being carried about. Hut it is not im¬ 
probable that the origin of the Ark may he due 
to another cause. The worship of a brazen serpent 
doubtless had its origin in the worship oi a living 
serpent, for which some sort of receptacle would, 
of course, have been necessary. The conservatism 
of religious ritual would preserve this, even after 
the substitution of a metal serpent for a live one. 

It is not necessary to suppose that a live seipcut was 
reverenced i* the time of Mohcs. Tho substitution of the 
metal image for so primitive a god may have taken place 
long before the age of Moses. There are, however, parallels 
which seem to point in this direction. Thus, on an amphora 
tn the British Museum (It. At . Cat. E 418) there ib a representa¬ 
tion of the story of Erichthomos, which ib reproduced by J. E. 
llarnson ( Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 1903, 
p. 132): ‘The sacred chest stands on rude piled stones that 
represent the rock of the AcropoliB, the child rises up with 
outstretched hand, Athene looks on in dismu.v and anger, and 
the hart sisters hurry away. Knchthonios is here u human 
child with two great snakes for guardians, but what the sisterB 
really found, what the maidens really carried, was a snake and 
symbols like a snake.' Additional evidence for the same prac¬ 
tice of carrying snakes in sacred chests is to be found in the 
class of coins known as ciitapharm, of which a representation 
is given b> J. E. Harrison (Prolegomena, p. 400). 

For the existence of snake-worship in Palestine, there was, 
until recently, no evidence apart from the OT. But in 1903 
Mr R A Stewart Macalister, in the course of his excavations 
at the Canuamte * High Place ’ of Gezer, came across a circular 
itructure ‘ IS foet 8 inches in diameter at the floor level . . . 
lurrouiided b\ a rude wall now standing to A maximum height 
of (5 feet.’ Within this structure, among a number of broken 
pieces of pottery, there ‘was found a small bronze model of a 
cobra, rudely blit unmistakably portrayed ’ (see ‘ Report on the 
Excavation of Glezer,’ PEFSt, July 1903, p. 222). Although the 
discovery at (Jozcr did not include anything of the nature of an 
ark, it is not impossible that it may throw light on the ramm 
d’ftrc of the prototype of the Ark. Mr. Macalister’s discussion 
of the place of the discovery is so suggestive that it nmy be 
quoted m extenso. ‘ The structure in which the serpent was 
found completely puzzled me, but on ingenious suggestion 
van made by Mr. J. Mtogdon, of Harrow, when on a visit to the 
xcavations—namely, that it was possibly a pit for keeping live 
serpents. The building is as suitable for such a purpose as the 
•its in which bears and othor animals are kept in a modern zoo- 
ogical garden. In such a case the fine broken potterv and the 
bronze model might be in the nature of votive offerings. We 
are reminded of the practice of keeping live snakes at certain 
Greek shrines, notably at the temple of .dtaculapius at Epidaurus, 
where they were in some way instrumental in effecting the 
miracles of healing there wrought (see Rouse, Greek Votive 
Offerings, pp. 193-205 ; Bee also p. 209). It is not inconceivable 
that among the orgies or rites which were celebrated in the 
high places of Palestine some form of snake-charming was in¬ 
cluded, and that the snakes required for the purpose were kept 
n this enclosure—perhaps specially prepared poisonous serpent* 
with the fangs extracted. The tricks of modern holy men with 
serpents, which, if I be not mistaken, wore described by Mr. 
Baldensperger in the Quarterly Statement some years ago, ma*. 
be a survival of such rites ’ (PEFSt, July 1908, p. 223). 

It is possible, however, tliat objection may be 
made to the view here put forth, that the Ark 
contained the bronze serpent, on the ground that 
the method of carrying the Ark is at variance 
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with any such supposition. It is a safe inference 
from 1 S 6 7ft -, 2 S u Jfr - that the recognized method 
of carrying the Ark in early times was in a sacred 
cart (i.G. a cart that had been used for no other 

f iuipune; uinwu oy cows oi ouiih. The use of 
mined cattle might possibly denote that the Ark 
was in some way connected with lunar worship ; 
in any case, however, they probably imply that 
the god contained in the Ark was regarded as the 
god of fertility (see Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris , 
pp. 40, 80).f At first sight it is dillicult to suppose 
f hat a serpent could ever be regarded as a god of 
lertility, but whatever the origin of serpent-worship 
may be- and we need not assume that it has been 
every whole identical — there can be little doubt 
that in some cases, at all events, it is celebrated 
with a view of ensuring fertility thereby. On this 
point the statement of the scholiast on the Iletairca 
of Lucian, quoted by J. K. Harrison {Prolegomena 
to the Study of Greek Religion, pp. 121, 122), is 
very suggestive : &.va<fdpoi>rai 84 ndvravtia tLppijra 
iepd. 4 k artaros rov <jLtov saretTKevaapAva, pup.rjp.ara 
bfKLKbvruv /cat av8pC)v 

l»ut whether the view here advocated that the 
Ark of Israel originally contained the brazen 
serpent be correct or not, it is at any rate certain 
Unit the Aik was the shrine or feretory of some 
object which symbolized Jab web to His wor¬ 
shippers. On this point the evidence which we 
possess concerning similar arks among other 
peoples is conclusive (cf. Schwally, Scmit. 
Kriegsalterlumer , p. 10). And as the sacred 
object was coitainly not in every case a live 
serpent, wo naturally inquire why it should be 
placed in a box, and not rather set on a pedestal 
or throne in a temple. The answer to this quest ion 
is to be found in the conception of the god which 
prevails among primitive peoples, in whose minds 
t.he fetish or image is so identified with the spirit 
which is supposed to animate it that the two are 

arm: 

ARMENIA (Vannic).—The present article deals 
with 1’roto-Armenian leligion as revealed in the 
Vannic or ‘ Khuldi&n ’ cuneiform inscriptions. The 
I ndo-Kuropean Armenians, who are described by 
Herodotus (vii. 73) and Eudoxus (up. Steph. Byz. 
s.v. ’A ppevla) as immigrants from Phrygia, did not 
become masters of the Armenian highlands till the 
close of the 7th cent. li.c. Kretschmer ( Kinlcit . m 
die Gasoil, der grierh. Sprache , pp. 209-11) brings 
them from Ormcnion in Thessaly byway of ArmenG, 
near SiuApG (cf. Hirt, Die Lndogermanen, 13d, 
Piasek, Gcsr/i. der Meder und Parser, i. 147). The 
name Armenia (Old Pers. Annina, New Sus. 
Arminiya) is first met with in the Bah. and Pers. 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Acluemeniau age, and 
may he connected with the Vannic annum, ‘written 
tablet.* The country had been previously known 
to its southern neighbours as Urartu (Huh. Ararat), 
which the Babylonian scribes explained as a com¬ 
pound of Ura-lJrtu or 4 Highlands.’ Urtu is the 
name of the district near Lake Erivan in a Vannic 
inscription of Sardinia II. (Sayce, lxxxii. 6), though 
in the bilingual inscription of Topzawa Urartu is 
the Assyr. representative of the Vannic Lulus. 
The usual title assumed by the Vannic princes was 
4 king of Biainas ’ or 4 Bianas,’ the district in which 
their capital Tuspas (Tosp), the modern Van, was 

* The idea that the Ark could legitimately be carried only by 
hand may have arisen from the fact that it was so carried into 
Zion (2 S ). There is no mention on that occasion of any 
priest other than the king himself. The account of the carrying 
of the Ark in the Book of Joshua belongs to a later development 
of the religion of Israel. 

t A moon god and a god of fertility are not, however, in¬ 
compatible conceptions (see Frazer, Adonis, Attis , Osiris, 
p. 267 ff. andef. Dt SS 1 *). 


indistinguishable. In times of need or danger 
man requires a god that is near, and not a god 
that is far off. It is by no means a primitive con¬ 
ception which we find in the dedicatory prayer put 
into the mouth of Solomon (1 K S 44 **), that, ii people 
go out to battle against their enemy, and they 
pray to their Hod towaids the house which is built 
to Ilis name, He will make tlieir prayer and 
supplication heard to the heaven in winch He 
really dwells.* Primitive warriors wanted to have 
their gods in their midst. Of what use was the 
Divine Father (see Nu 21 '*") at home, when his sons 
were in danger in the held ‘l It. was hut natural, 
therefore, that the gods should be carried out 
wherever their help was needed (2 S 5 21 ; cf. Polyb., 
VII. ix. 2; Schwally, op. cit. r>. 9). 

Man is slow to give up idolatry. In the course 
of the ages, indeed, he modifies his primitive con¬ 
ceptions of God ; the inanimate fetish gives place 
to the bestial form, and this again to an anthropo¬ 
morphic representation, tending more and more 
towards the spiritual. But the truly spiritual 
conception of Hod, enunciated alike by the prophet 
Jeremiah (23‘* B * 24 ) and by our Lord (Jn 4 31 - 24 ), 
which is incompatible with local presence, seems 
ever to have been beyond the comprehension of the 
majority of mankind. Jeremiah’s warning (3 l# ) 
has been disregarded even by those who have 
called themselves Christians. At any rate, in the 
minds of many ignorant folk, the place of the 
gods of heathenism has been taken by the Saints, 
and the shrines containing relics of these have 
been venerated as being virtually dwelling-places 
of divinity. Between the mediaeval reliance on 
the protection afiorded by holy relics and the 
primitive Israelite trust in the Ark, there is but 
little real difference. In theory the mediaeval 
Christian denied that his shrine contained a god, 
but his practice too often gave the lie to liis theory. 

R. H. Kknnktt. 


I N I A. 

situated. Biainas is the Buana of Ptolemy (v. 13), 
now Van. 

The Vannic inscriptions, which extend from 
about B.C. 840 to 640, are written in the cuneiform 
chaiacters of Nineveh, hut in a language which is 
neither Indo-European nor Semitic, and is believed 
by some scholars to he related to Heorgian. It 
seems to have been spoken over the larger part of 
the later Armenia, and to have been connected 
with that of Mitanni in Northern Mesopotamia. 
Like the language, the religion of the Vannic 
population was peculiar, and is dillicult. to correlate 
with that of any other people. 

At the head of the pantheon was Khaldis, w hose 
children the Vannic kings and people regarded 
themselves as being in a special sense. Hence 
they called themselves 4 the Khaldians,’ a name 
also applied to the numeious local deities who 
were ‘children of Khaldis.’ But though Khaldis 
was the national god, he could he localized like 
the Semitic Baal, and we hear of a 4 Khaldis of the 
north (?)’ and a ‘Khaldis of the south (?),’ while 
a dedication is sometimes addressed to 4 all the 
Khaldis-gods.’ Along with two other divinities, 
Teisbas the Air-god (Assyr. Hadad-Kamman) and 
Ardinis the Sun-god, Khaldis was the member of 
a triad which occupied the supreme place in the 

* The phrase 'ill DO^pnTi^ D’Qyn pypp) has long been a crux 
to grammarians. We venture to emend the passage by pointing 
SJj’OP) (as Pi'el), and understand D’ljfn as the accusative of 
direction (cf. v. 30). The writer believeB, like the prophet of 
Is 66 1 , that * heaven is Qod's throne,’ but trusts that tne prayers 
offered at the earthly sanctuary will be, as it were, made audible 
by the Lord at His heavenly throne. The quaintness of the 
expression is due to the writers attempt to combine the phrase¬ 
ology of more primitive religion with his own spiritual faith. 
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Vanmc di\ ine hicnuchy, and the conception of 
which may have been borrowed fiom liab\Ionia. 
Below tiie triad came the multitudinous deities 
of mierior lank, including even the ‘ Khaldis-gods,' 
o/ local foims of Khaldis. A lone list oi these, 
\n itli the ollenngs to be made to them, is engraved 
on a lock called Meher Kajmssi, two miles east of 
\’an (Suyce, \ ) Among them is Selaidis the Moon- 
god, as veil as the gods of vaiious cities and 
countries meorpoiated into the Vannic kingdom 
by conquest 01 otherwise. Most of these deities 
veie merely deiiied States, and consequently had 
no individual names of their own ; it was only 
when they were within the limits of the district 
originally inhabited by the tribe whose supreme 
god was Khaldis that they properly became forms 
of the national god, and could he called ‘ Khaldians.’ 
As the Vannic kingdom extended, however, and 
the idea ol a eon mi on liationalit y giew stiongei, 
the deiiied St,ate, even if originally outside ‘ the 
land of Khaldis,’tended to pass into a Khaldis; 
thus the deity called at Meher Kapussi ‘the god of 
the city of Aidinis’(the Muzazn of the Assyrians), 
became, a century later, in the tune of Sargon, 
himself a ‘ Khaldis.’ Only one goddess is men¬ 
tioned in the inscriptions, and since her name, 
Saris, seems to have been borrowed from the 
Assyrian Istar, it is possible that she was of 
foreign origin. The later (Armenian) legends 
which bring Semi minis into the plain of Van are 
possibly an echo of the fact. 

How lar Vannic religion, as it comes before us 
in the inscriptions, may have been influenced by 
Assyria or Babylonia it is impossible to say. 
Teisbas, however, who was afterwards united into 
a triad with Khaldis and the Sun-god, appears 
originally to have been the god of a tribe or 
nationality which was distinct from that of the 
Vannic ‘ I\haldians, ’ while among the neighbour¬ 
ing Hittites each city had its Sun-god, who was 
identified with the deified State. The conception 
of gods in the Assyro-Bnbylonian sense may have 
been due primarily to contact with the cultured 
lands of the south, like the titles * lord of multi¬ 
tudes’and ‘faithful shepherd of mankind’ jjiven 
to Khaldis. At all events, underneath the divine 
hierarchy of the official cult we find clear traces of 
an earlier phase of belief, in which the material 
fetish takes the place of the god. Sacrifices were 
made not only to Khaldis and his brother deities, 
but also to ‘ the gate of the land of Khaldis,’ ‘ the 
gate of Teisbas in the city of Eridias,’ ‘ the gate of 
the Sun-god in the city of Uisis’—all of which are 
carefully distinguished from ‘ the Khaldis-gods of 
the door ’ or ‘ the Khaldis-gods of the chapel ’—as 
well as to ‘ the shields of the land of Khaldis,’ and 
even to ‘ the foot-soldiers of the land of Khaldis ’ 
and * the foot-soldiers of Teisbas ’ (Sayce, v. 13). 
These foot-soldiers were the temple-guards, armed 
priests, and attendants, who were called Seluians, 
Urbikans, etc. A prominent object, of veneration 
was the vine, the sacred tree of the Vannic people, 
which was sometimes planted by the side of the 
temple of Khaldis (id. v. 30, 31, lxxxvi. 10), some¬ 
times in a sacred enclosure of its own. Sar-duris 
II., in one of his inscriptions (id. li.), describes his 
endowment of one of these vines, which he had 
consecrated and named after himself on the north 
shore of the lake of Van. The vine was often 
planted in the middle of a garden which was 
attached to the temple. »Spears and shields, 
specimens of which from Toprak Kaleh are now 
in the British Museum, were hung up on either 
side of the entrance to the temple, large basins of 
bronze or terra-cotta, on stands, being placed in 
front of the shrine for the purpose of ablution. 

The endowments made to the temples usually 
took the form of provision for the sacrifices and 


oflerings, which were numerous and plentiful. The 
great niseiiption of Meher Kapussi gives a long 
list of the saeiilices to he ollered to each deity 
and sacred object recognized in the vicinity, on 
every day of the month. Tims 0 lambs were to be 
ollered to the Vannic triad, 17 oxen and 34 sheep 
to Khaldis, 0 oxen and 12 sheep to Trishas, 4 oxen 
and 8 sheep to the Sun-god, 1 ox and 2 sheep to 
the gate of the land of Khaldis, 2 oxen and 4 slice]) 
to the foot-soldiers of the land of Khaldis. Liba¬ 
tions of wine were also to be poured out, the wine 
being made, it would seem, fiom the fruit of the 
consecrated vines. Comparatively few, however, 
of the vast herds of oxen and sheep presented to 
the gods could actually have been olleied in sacri¬ 
fice; according to the inscription of Kelislun (Sayce, 
Ivi.), when ‘the gate of the land of Khaldis’ was 
dedicated to Khaldis, 112 oxen, 9020 sucklings and 
lambs, and 12,490 sheep weie presented to the god. 
Most of these must have been intended to serve as 
a source of income. Similarly the prisoners who 
were devoted to Khaldis would have been given as 
temple slaves. In the case of victory, the share of 
the god, we are told, was a sixtieth of the spoil 
(id. xliii. 16). The temples, of which there were 
several varieties, probably possessed festival halls, 
since we hear of sacred feasts in honour of the gods. 

Litkkatitkr —Sayce, ‘The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van 
Deciphered and Translated,' in J HAS, 1882, 18SS, 181)3, 181)4, 
11)01, loot, C. F. Lehmann, SBAW 1000, Beltk and 

Messerschmidt, Amitiilo, i., 1904 For t.lio history of the king¬ 
dom of Ararat and the Khaldi Bee Pr&£ek, Go.sch. dor Meder 
und l‘eraer (Clotha, 1906), 64. A. H SAYCK. 

ARMENIA (Zoroastrian).—The sources of our 
information for the earlier epoch of Armenia’s 
religious history are the Urartic or Vannic inscrip¬ 
tions (see preceding art.). For the Indo-Gerniamc 
period down to Christian times the most important 
native, sources are Agathange/os (5th cent., ed. 
Venice, 1862), Moses of Chorene’s History arid 
Geography of Armenia (5th cent., ed. Venice, 
1865), Faustus of Byzantium (5th cent., ed Venice, 
1889), Eznik (5th cent., ed. Venice, 1826), Anania 
Shiragaei, (7th cent., ed. Patkanean, St. Peters 
burg, 1877), and (for names) the ancient Armenian 
version of the OT. We also gather short but valu¬ 
able notices from Xenophon’s Anabasis, Strabo’s 
Geography, and the works of Dio Cassius, Pliny, 
and Tacitus. Considerable as the material is, it is 
but incidental to the main purpose of these ancient 
authors, and is, therefore, very fragmentary. We 
may, however, hope for important additions to our 
knowledge of Zoroastrianism in early Armenia 
from the critical study of Armenian folk-lore and 
popular superstitions, when enough shall have been 
collected for the purpose. 

Originally there was nothing in common between 
the Iranian races and the ancient inhabitants of 
Armenia, who were probably connected with the 
HittiteH in the West and the Caucasic races of the 
North (Jensen, Ilittiter und Armenier, Strassburg, 
1898 ; Messerschmidt, Die Ilittiter a , Leipzig, 1902, 
p. 10 ; Winckler, ‘Westasien’ in Helmolt’s Welt- 
geschirhte , Leipzig, 1901, iii. 12511’. ; Hommel, 
Grundriss der Gcog. und Gesch. des alien Orients, 
Munich, 1904, pp. 37 IE. ; Prdsek, Gesch. der Meder 
und Perser, Gotha, 1906, i. 67, 65). But Armenia, 
owing to its geographical position, was destined to 
come into contact with Iranian politics and civili¬ 
zation when the Medes began their political 
career. Towards the end of the 7tn cent. 
B.c. the Vannic, or Khaldian, kingdom (see pre¬ 
ceding art.) fell before the invading hordes of 
Cimmerians and Scythians, and during this period 
of anarchy the Armenians seem also to have 
entered the country which waB henceforth to bear 
their name (Hirt, Die Indogermanen , Strassburg, 
1905-07, p. 138). Meanwhile the Medes had begun 
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tlieir national career not long before 935 B.c. (Justi, 
‘Gesch. lrans’ in Geiger-lvuhn’s Grundriss der 
iron, Philoloffie , Strassburg, 1904, ii. 404-406), and 
the Median empire had been founded, probably in 
678-677 R.c. (Prdsck, op. cit. i. 108). From that 
time Iranian influence was strongly felt in the 
politics, language, and social organization of 
Armenia, and the Iranian religion, with its 
terminology, names of divinities, and many folk- 
beliefs, permeated Armenian paganism. How far 
the resultant religion may be treated as Zoroas¬ 
trianism will become clear from a more detailed 
study of the material available, which may most 
conveniently be arranged under the main rubrics 
of Zoroastrian theology. 

1. Celestial hosts.— i. Ahura Mazda.—The 
chief deity of ancient Armenia was Aramazd, the 
Zoroastrian Ahura Mazda (see ORMAZD). In Agath- 
angelos, the historian of the conversion of Armenia, 
King Tiridates calls him * the maker of heaven and 
earth ; father of all the gods, especially of Anahit, 
Mihr, and Mane; giver of abundance and fatness’ 

(Agathangelos, pp. 58,61, 106, 590, 591, 593) ; while 
Moses of Chorene incidentally remarks: ‘ There is 
no such thing as Aramazd ; but among those who 
would be Aramazd, there are four wlio bear the 
name, and one of them is Kund Aramazd ’ (Hist, of 
Armenia , i. 31). It is uncertain whether this refers 
to the Greek Zeus or to the Iranian Ahura Mazda. 
In the first case it might mean ‘ the bald (</>aXa*p6s) 
Zeus ’ ; in the second, kund might be translated 
‘brave,* ‘strong’ (Stepane’s modern Armenian 
translation of Moses of Chorene, p. 395). In fact, 
‘great’ and ‘brave,’ or ‘strong,’ are frequent 
epithets of the Armenian Ahura Mazda (Agath¬ 
angelos, pp. 52, 61, 106).* The name Aramazd 
leimmls us of the Auravnazda of the Old l’ers. 
inscriptions, rather than of the Avesta or Pahlavi 
forms Ahura, Mazda or Auharnxazd , Ohrmazd 
(cf. Armen. Ormizd). There is another important 
passage in Agathangelos (p. 623) about Aramazd, 
which may be tentatively translated thus : ‘ In the 
season of the god of the New Year, (who is) the 
bringer of new fruits, of the festivities of the 
hospitable god.* 

The later <Jrc*ck translation reads: real ra purjp. 6 crvva ru>v 
ivexOtv rail' era(ev eif tt}v prydX-qv iravrjyypiv rijf Xeyoptviff 
\ianopmit, r~t]t paraiwf tit nprfV rwe waAaiaji' crefiaa paruti' ytvo- 
ptvyt airo ra tv Kttipuii' rmi' viutv eif rat airapxat riov Kapiritv, 
(tvahtKTtuv Htutv Aryo pti>r)t rrjt nayrjyvptujt, fjv cirirfAowffiv iv Tcjj 
r 6 iri,i neeivw einjipayrtictot airo r<av apxaitov naipuiv tv r/ptpa rrjt 
nM/pto<retat rov tviavrou, ‘And he ordered the commemoration 
of the (saints) brought m on the great feast of the so-called 
JM.ipompe, which was vainly held in honour of the ancient gods 
from the new seasons unto the first fruits, this bemtr the festival 
culled that of the hospitable tfodsl mistranslation of dtk‘, * god ’J, 
which they jn\ fully celebrate in that place from olden times, on 
the last day of the year.’ 

This translation shows that the Gr. supposes a 
different, but none the less obscure, Armen, recen¬ 
sion. The text must have become corrupt in early 
times, and yet St. Clair-Tisdall ( Conversion of 
Armenia to the Christian Faith, London, 1896, 
p. 50) sees in it a new deity AmenabeX, who had 
foi a title Amanor(‘New Year’). Others recog¬ 
nized Vaimtur, ‘ hospitable,’ as a separate deity, 
and explained it as ‘ deus bospitalis ’ (Gelzer, Zur 
Armen. Gottcrlchrc,f pp. 133, 146) or ‘Lord of 
Van’ (Honunel, op. cit. p. 39). Moses of Chorene, 
however, in his allusion to this festival (ii. 66 ), 
treats Amanor simply as a common nouu; nor 
does anything in the text of Agathangelos as it 
stands, either here or elsewhere, make it necessary 
to take either Amanor or AinenabeX as the name of 
a deity. As for Vanatur, the only other time we 
find it mentioned (Armen, tr. of 2 Mac 6 a LXX, 
Aids acAov, Vulg. Jovis hospitalis), it is used as an 

* Cf. such common A vesta epithets of Ahura Mazda as mazigta 
(‘ most great ’), ‘ seoibta (‘ moBt mighty ’); c.y. Yasna xvi. 1. 

t Berichte der. kontq. sacks, yesellsch. der Wutsensoh. phil.- 
hut. Utasse, 180(5. pp. 09-148. 


adjective qualifying Aramazd. We can, there¬ 
fore, fairly infer that it is simply the Greek ZeOt 
(see also Alishan, Ancient Faith of the 
Armenians , Venice, 1895, p. 256), wliosc functions 
were transferred to Aramazd under the Hellenizing 
influence of the Seljuks, or of Tigranes the Great 
and his successors. Very probably the festival of 
Amanor or Navasard, which is poetically described 
os a fUe champHre (Grigor Magistros), was cele¬ 
brated in honour of Aramazd, who was the lord of 
the New Year, quite aH the six days’ celebration 
of the Zoroastrian New Year began on the day 
Aiiharniazd of the month Fravaptm in honour of 
the creation of the world in six days by Ahura 
Mazda (Mar. 15; cf. al-lilruni, op. cit. pp. 199-204). 
Navasard fell, according to the later calendar of 
agan Armenia, in August, when the new fruits 
egan to be gathered; and the Armenians still 
perpetuate the memory of this early autumn 
celebration by distributing and eating fruits on 
New Year’s day. 

The most prominent sanctuaries of Aramazd 
were in the ancient city of Ani in Daranali, the 
burial-place of the Armenian kings (Agathangelos, 
p. 590), as well as in the village of Jlagavan in 
Hagravand (ib. p. 612), and on Mount PaXat or 
Pashat(‘The coming of the Rhipsimean Virgins* 
in Alishan’s Hayapatum , Venice, 1901-02, p. 79). 

It is not easy to determine what the Armenians 
understood by the fatherhood of Arumazd, as no 
goddess is mentioned as his consort, not even 
Spandaramet. It is through sheer ignorance that 
a late martyrology (quoted by Alishan, Ancient 
Faith , p. 260) culls Anahit the wife of Aramazd, 
she being rather his daughter (see below). The 
fatherhood of Ahura Mazda, however, is not 
altogether foreign even to the Avesta, which re¬ 
presents him as both the father and the husband 
of Spenta Armaiti (Yasna xlv. 4, xxxiv. 10; 
Yasht xvii. 16), as well as the husband of other 
female divinities (according to the Pahlavi com¬ 
mentary on Vrndidad xi. 5, of the Fravashis; 
cf. also Yasna xxxviii. 1 ; Visparad iii. 4), and the 
parent of Asha Vahishta (Yasna xlvii. 2), Sraoslia, 
ltashnu, Mithra Ashi (Yasht xvii. 16), Atarsh 
(Yasna xxxvi. 3, etc.), Haoma (Yasna xi. 2 ), and, 
indeed, of all the Amesha Spentas (Yasht xvii. 2). 
On the whole, one may alfirm that the Armenian 
Aramazd agrees quite well, in the little that we 
know about him, with the Avesta Ahura Mazda. 
In the Armenian of the 5th cent. Ormizd, the 
variant form of Aramazd, generally refers to the 
later form of the Zoroastrian Ahura Mazda ; but 
the adjective Ormzdakan , ‘ Ormazdian,’ may also 
have been used in reference to the Armenian 
Aramazd arid the Greek Zeus. 

2 . Amesha Spentas.—Of these Zoroastrian arch¬ 
angels (see art. Amesha Spentas), only Spenta 
Armaiti is unmistakably present in the Armenian 
pantheon. Her name appears in two forms, 
Spandaramet arid Sandaramet, with a difference of 
meaning, the latter term denoting ‘ abyss,’ ‘ Hades * 
(cf. Ilubschmann, Armen. Gram., Strassburg, 
1897, i. 73-74); hut Spandaramet never occurs in 
the abstract theological meaning that the Avesta 
attached to the Indo-Iranian spirit of the earth 
and the keeper of vineyards (cf. the Pahlavi 
S/uiyast - Id - Shdyast, xv. 5 ; Gray, A R W vii. 
364-371). It is owing to this latter function of 
Spenta Armaiti, however, that the Armenian 
Christian writers of the 5th cent, used her name 
to translate Adrviros in 2 Mac 6 7 , although, by » 
strange inconsistency, they translated the same 
name by Ormzdakan gad, ‘Ormazdian,’ in 2 Mai 1 
14“ and 3 Mac 2' M . Spandaramet in the form 
of Sandaramet, as already noted, came to be 
a synonym of Hades, and was very frequently 
referred to in theological books and in the Church 
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hymnary. This sense is not altogether foreign to 
the A vesta itself, where, from being the genius of 
the earth, Spenta Armaiti gradually becomes the 
earth itself, with the dark, woeful under world. 
‘The darkness of Spenta Armaiti ’ (VendidCul iii. 
35) iH a well-known expression of the Avesta, which 
has this in common with the Iiab. cosmology, that 
the earth is also identical w r ith the Hades which it 
contains, and that the powers of Hades have some 
thing to do with the fertility of the ground and 
with agricultuie (Jeremias, llolle und Par ad us bet 
dev Ilabylonirrn , Leipzig, 11100, p. 19 ; for references 
to Spandaramet see Lagarde’s Purim , Gottingen, 
1887, p. 42). 

Besides Spandnramct, we probably see the traces 
of the Ainesha Spoil las Haurvatat and Ameretat 
(‘health’ and ‘ immortality ’) in the Armenian 
luiurutmaurot , the name ot a flower ( hyarinthus 
racemnsus Dodunei), first, mentioned by Agath- 
angelos, p. 480 (cf. Abeghian, Armen. Volksglaube, 
pp. 02-03). 

In the Qur’an, ii. 9G, Hiirut and M&rut are mentioned an the 
names of two angels in liahel, who, according to Muslim tradi¬ 
tion, having shown themselves impatient, with human sinfulness, 
were sent down to earth hy God to ussume human flesh and to 
live in human circumstances. They could not, however, resist 
the temptations of lust, and were condemned to stay on earth, 
where the} thereafter taught witchcraft. In the Arabic stor> of 
Huluqyi, incoiporated with the story of Hasib Karim-ad-Din in 
the Arabian Nujhtu (tr 1’avne, v. 72-73 ; cf. Horovitz in Zl>MO 
Iv. 623), Hillit,and Milht, or, mTha'labrs <^i faf al Anbij/a, Jiblit 
and Tlinlit, are mentioned as the first inhalntants of hell. 
Hurton and Kb. Nestle (ZI>M< 1 lv 092) identify these with 
Harut ami M&riit, which have long been recognized as the Pahlav 
IlorvadaJ. (or Khurdafc) and Amerodul (or Atnurdajj, or the 
Avesta llanrvatat and Ameretat. The Muhammadan legend m 
regard to these fallen angels lias man) parallels in Rabbinical 
literature, and the whole is, ultimately,a Rabbinical elaboration 
of the intermarriage of the sons of tiod and the daughters of 
men (Gn <> 4 , cf. Geiger, 11 as hat Mohammed aim dein Judrn- 
thume aiiftimommen* Honn, 1834, pp 106-10(1; Ilirsch in JH 
v. 333). How the Zoroastrian archangels were drawn into this 
Rabbinical legend of the Qur’an, and by what curious accident, 
instead of the later 1‘alilavi forms, we have Harut and Maritt, 
which find their parallel only m the Armenian name of a llower, 
is very problematical Either llarut and Mtlrutare Parthian, or 
even S\ nan, corruptions of the archangels’ names, and found 
their w'nv both to Aimerua and Arabia, or they are purely 
Armenian forms, und reached Muhammad from the north At 
all eyents Harut and Mar at were not remembered in Armenia 
as angt Is. \\ e know, on the other hand, that the two Zoroastrian 
archangels m question were protectors of the vegetable world 
(Darmesteter, I/aurvatdl et Ameretdt, Paris, 1876, pemsim), and 
tyvo dowers were respectively consecrated to them -tho lily and 
the camba ( Bundahiahn , xxvii 21 ; pet hups the Michelui Cham- 
paca, or Champuk); so that Haurvatiit and Ameretat may once 
have been known in Armenia as tutelary deities of plants 

According to Strabo (p. 512), Oraanos (Vohu 
Manah) and Anadatus (Ameretat.), with Anaitis 
(Anahita) as a chief deity, formed a triad in Zela—a 
cult which lias not yet entirely disappeared (Gelzer, 
ZJ J, 1N75, 1411.). This peculiar cult, however, 
had probably spread northward from Cappadocia, 
where there was a purer type of Mazdaism than 
in Armenia (Cumont, Les mysUres de Mithra 2 , 
Brussels, 1902, eh. i.). 

3 . Yazatas.—The Zoroastrian yazatas , or angels, 
are better represented in the Armenian religion 
than the Amentia Spentas. We shall discuss them 
in the order adopted hy .Jackson in Grundriss der 
iran. Philologie, ii. 640-645. 

(1) A tar, or fire .—We cannot tell whether fire- 
worship was a part of the ancient cult of the 
Urartian period, or was first introduced in Iranian 
times. Moses of Chorene (ii. 77) mentions a fire- 
altar in Bagavan, upon which Ardashir, after the 
conquest of Armenia,* commanded that the lire of 
Ormazd he kept unquenched. Anania Shiragaci, 
in his tliscourse on the Cross, speaks of a hurbak 
in Armenia, which Ilubschmann (Armen. Gram. 
i. 181) rightly interprets as a loan-word from the 
Pahlavi frobag (Avesta *hvareno-baya , ‘ [fire of] 
divine glory ’), a fire established, according to 
Iranian tradition, in Chorasmia, and later removed 

* Shapur, not Ardaahir, actually took possession of Armenia 
about a. n. 250 


to Kabul (Bum la his hn , xvii. 5-6). In tho hagio¬ 
graphy called the ‘ Coming of the Khipsimean 
Virgins’ (Alishan, Ilayapatum, p. 79), wiongly 
ascribed to Moses of Chorene, we read that 011 the 
top of Mount PaXat (?) there was a house of 
Aramazd and AstXik (Venus), and on a lower peak, 
to the south-east, there was ‘a house of fire, of 
insatiable fire, the god of incessant combustion.’ 
At the foot of the mountain, moreovei, tlieie was 
a mighty spring. The place was called Buth. 
‘ They burnt the Sister Fire and the Brother 
Spring.* I 11 the caves of the rocks dwelt two 
dragons, devilish and black, to which young men 
and young virgins were sacrificed. And the devils, 
gladdened by this bloodshed, produced, by means 
of the altars of the fire and the Hpring (?), terrible 
sights, lights, and rolling thunder; and the deep 
valley was full of snakes and scorpions.’ Elsewhere 
we read : ‘ Because they called the fire sister, and 
the spring brother, they did not throw the ashes 
away, but they wiped them with the tears of the 
brother ’ (‘ Story of the Picture of the Holv Virgin ’ 
in Moses of Chorene, Works , ed. Venice, 1865). 

This form of fire-worship in a volcanic region 
has hardly anything in common with Zoroas¬ 
trianism, though we have a true remnant of fire- 
worship, even in modern times, in the annual 
bonfire kindled everywhere by Armenians on the 
festival of Candlemas, or the Purification of the 
Blessed Vngin Maiy (Pel). 13 = 2), when the fire is 
kindled from a candle on the altar. It is an occa¬ 
sion of lejoicing and good augury. The festival is 
called in popular language Trrntaz , and in the 
Church calendar the commemoration is called 
TearnedaraJ , * Presentation of the Lord ’ (Abeghian, 
op. eit. p. 72). 

It seems that the ashes of the sacied fire were 
also honoured, and the Christian writers love to 
remind their readers of the times when their 
ancestors were ash-worshippers (Agathangelos, 
p. 77 ; Anania Shiragaci, Praise of the Cross, quoted 
by Alishan, op. cit. p. 45 II.) ; while Thomas 
Artsi uni applies this name to the, Zoroasti ians ( Hist. 
i. 9-10). Nevertheless, vestiges of ancient fire- 
worship are still to be found among the Aiinunians 
of the interior (Abeghian, op. cit. pp. 66-74). 

It is quite possible that two types of fire-worship 
existed among the Armenians—one, older and more 
primitive, in which fire was a feminine principle, 
and stood in close association with water, as a 
masculine principle ; the other type similar to the 
Zoroastrian. 

(2) Water.— Water was honoured in Armenia as 
a masculine principle. Many rivers ami springs 
were sacred, and endowed with beneficent vntues. 
According to Tacitus ( Annals , vi 37), the Ar¬ 
menians ottered horses as sacrifices to the Euphrates, 
and divined by its waves and foam. Sacied cities 
were built around the river A raxes and its tribu¬ 
taries. Even now there are many sacred springs 
with healing power, and the people always feel 
a certain veneration towards water in motion. 

Transfiguration Sunday in the Armenian Ciiurch 
was amalgamated with an unmistakably paga» 
water-festival, during which the people amused 
themselves, as they still do, with throwing w r ater 
at each other. A similar custom connected with 
New Year’s Day is reported of the Persians 
Alishan, op. cit. p. 305; al-Biruni, Chronology , 
pp. 199, 203). The Armenian water-day, or feast 
of the Transfiguration, is called vardavar, or ‘ rose- 
festival ’ (from vard, ‘ rose *). It falls in the last 
days of the year, according to the ancient Armenian 
calendar (Alishan, op. cit. pp. 283, 305). 

* On water and Are as brother and sister see Abeghian, op. 
•it. p. 67. Lazar of Pharpe says (ed. Venice, p. 203) : ‘ They took 
,hc (sacred) brazier and dashed it into the water, as into the 
bosom of its brother, according to the saying of the false 
teachers of the Persians.’ 
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The great Zoroastrian water -yazata#, however, 
do not seem to he connected with water-worship in 
Armenia, even when they have a place in the 
Armenian pantheon. Of these ynznlns we perhaps 
recognize Apam Napat in the name of Npat , the 
SupaTrjs of Strabo, a sacred mountain of Bagravand, 
Npat being also the designation of the 26tli day of 
the Armenian month, which was consecrated to the 
mountain. 

(3) A nahit .—This goddess, doubtless an importa¬ 
tion from Persia, was the most popular deity of 
Armenia. In Agathangelos she is called ‘ the great 
lady [queenj Anahit, the glory and life-giver of our 
nation’ (p. f>l) ‘ through whom the country of the 
Armenians exists and has life’ (p. 61), ami she is 
‘ the mother of sobriety, the benefactress of all 
mankind, and a daughter of Aramazd ’ (p. 52). She 
is invoked, m an edict of Tiridates, to protect and 
watch over the country (p. 106). She was also 
ealled the golden mother (p. 607), and statues of 
massive gold were consecrated to her (pp. 591, 607), 

• me of which (at Erez ?) was captured by the 
soldiers of Antony (Pliny, JIN xxx. 24). With 
this may he compared the description of Ardvi 
Sura Anfihita in the Avesta (especially Yasht v. 
64, 78, 101-102, 123, 126-129), ‘who purifyetli the 
seed of all males ; who purifyetli the wombs of all 
lemales for birth; who maiceth all females hear 
with ease; who givetli all females meet (and) 
timely milk’ (Yasna Ixv. 2 = Yasht v. 2), besides 
multiplying herds and lands (Yaskl v. i.). Al- 
t hough the Iranian texts nowhere consider her the 
daughter of Almra Mazda, she is ‘ his only water ’ 
(VtuJit v. 5) ; ami the epithet ‘golden’ of Agath- 
augclos is paralleled by her Avesta attributes, 

‘ laced with gold ’ (Yasht v. 64), ‘ wearing a golden 
kerchief’ (ib. 123), ‘with square golden earrings’ 
\ib. 127), and ‘with a golden diadem’ (ib. 128 ; for 
fui tlierdetails, ct.Wimlisehmann, Diepers. AntVuta 
odcr Annuls , Munich, 1856). While the sacrifices 
olleied to Anahita as described in the Avesta 
(e.g. Yasht v. 15, 21) are quite conventional, the 
Armenians ollered her green branches and white 
heifers (Agathangelos, p. 49). Lucnllus (Plutarch, 
Liras) saw in Ynshtishat (?) herds of those heifers, 
which w-ere lifted only for sacrificeft, at all other 
times 'wandering up and down undisturbed, wdtli 
the maik of the goddess, a torch, branded on 
them.’ Anahit w*as sought also in eases of great 
sickness (Moses of Chorcnc, ii. 60). 

Thiee elements are to be distinguished in the 
Avesta Anahita. She is a planet (Venus), a god¬ 
dess of the fertilizing waters, ami a female deity 
presiding over the birth and nursing of children, 
and the increase and maintenance of all things. 
The Armenian Anahit is pre-eminently a guild ess, 
with no reference to a planet or water. The fact 
that in Ere/, this goddess admitted of obscene forms 
of worship, such as are generally associated with 
the orgiastic nature-cults of Asm Minor, must be 
explained by the proximity of Akihsene to Asia 
Minor, as well as by the part which the Avesta 
Anahita plays in human conception. Strabo says 
of this special cult (p. 532) : 

‘ Both the Medea and the Armenians honour all the sacred 
matters of the Persians ; hut above everything the Armenians 
honour Anahit, to whom they erect temples in other places, and 
specially in Akilist-nr |HkeAeac). There they consecrate to her 
servants, male and female,* and this is not surprising , hut. the 
most illustrious men of the nation pve to her their virgin 
daughters, who, according to custom, give themselves up to form- 
n for a long time near the goddess, after which th 
in marriage, and none thinks it unworthy to live with them.' 

We have absolutely no proof, however, that this 
sacred prostitution was characteristic of the Armen¬ 
ian Anahit throughout the country, especially as 
native Christian writers do not mention it, although 

* Cf. the male and female temple-prostitutes of the ancient 
Semites, adopted by the Cappadocians as well as by the 
Armenians. 


they might have used it to great advantage in 
their attacks upon the old religion. 

Besides the great sanctuary in Akilisene, w hich 
was also called the Analiitian district (I)io Cassius, 
xxxvi. 88 ), Anahit had temples in Artashat 
(Artaxata) (Agathangelos, p. 584) and in Yash- 
tishat (p. 606); while a mountain, now diflirult to 
identify, was called the throne of Nahat (Eaustus 
of Byzantium, v. 25), probably owing to the presence 
of a great sanctuary of the goddess there. 

An image of Anahit is said to have existed in the 
district of the Anzavatzis near the ‘ Stone of the 
Blacksmiths,’ where, as in Buth, there was a mixed 
worship of lire and water, along with magical 
practices (Alishan, Hayapatum, p. 50). 

The great festival of Anahit was celebrated, 
according to Alishan (Ancient Faith , j*. 2(5 ) 1 , on 
the 15th of Navasard wutli processions and irjoic- 
ings. The 19th day <>1 every month w r as also 
consecrated to her (Tcherpet, 1820, quoted by 
Alishan, Ancient Faith, p. 143). 

(4) Sun and moon. —Moses of Chore tie makes 
repeated allusions to the worship of the sun and 
moon in Armenia. In oaths the name of the sun 
was almost invariably invoked (ii. 19), and there 
were also altars and images of the Bun and moon 
(ii. 77). Of what, type these images were, and how 
far they w'eie iniluonccd by Syrian sun-worship, 
we cannot tell. Agathangelos, in the alleged 
letter of Diocletian to Tiridates, unconsciously 
bearB witness to the Armenian veneration for the 
sun, moon, and stars (p. 125). But the oldest wit¬ 
ness is Xenophon, who notes that the Armenians 
sacrificed horses to the huh ( Anabasis , iv. 5. 35 ; 
Weber in his Die Lathoi. Kvrche in Armenian, 
Freiburg, 1903, p. 28, understands this i/Xios as 
Mitlira). The eighth month of the Armenian 
year and, what is more significant, the first day of 
every month, w r ere consecrated to the sun and Imre 
its name, while the first day of the Persian month 
was assigned to Ahuramazda, the eleventh day 
being given to the sun in the Zoroastrian calendar. 
The twenty-lourth day of the Armenian month was 
consecrated to the moon, as w*as the twelfth in the 
Avesta system. The Armenians, like the Persians 
and most of the sun-worshipping peoples of the 
East, prayed towards the rising sun, a custom which 
the early Church unconsciously adopted, so that to 
this day the Armenian churches are built and the 
Armenian dead are buried tow r ard the east, the 
west being the abode of the devil (seo below). As to 
the moon, Anania Sluragaei says in his Demonstra¬ 
tions (ed. Patkanean, p. 66 ): ‘ The first fathers called 
her the nurse of the plants,’ an idea which has its 
parallel, and probably its souice, in the short 
JlIdh-yasht of the Avesta, particularly in that 
vegetation grows best in the time of the waxing 
moon (Yasht vii. 4 ; al-Blrum, Chronology , p. 219). 
Oban Mantaguni (5th cent.) combats the general 
belief that the moon prospers or mars the plants 
(Discourses, Venice, 1860, pp. 198-199). The Ar¬ 
menians also shared the superstitions about the 
eclipse of the sun and moon current among the Per¬ 
sians, who held that these phenomena were caused 
by tw r o dark bodies,* offspring of the primeval 
ox, revolving below the sun and moon, and occa¬ 
sionally passing between them and the earth 
( Ddtistdn-i-Dcn ig, lxix. 2 ; Shilcand gumdnig Vijar , 
iv. 46). It was, moreover, a popular belief that a 
sorcerer could bring the sun or moon down from 
heaven by witchcraft (Eznik, Refutation of Sects , 
p. 217), though this does not find a parallel in the 
extant Zoroastrian writings. 

No doubt the Persian worship of the sun and 
moon found a similar worship or long standing in 
Armenia, that of the Urartians (see preceding 

* The modern Armenians still speak of an * evil star' which 
causeB the eclipses. 
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art.), and could do little more than influence it to 
a certain extent. 

It has been suggested, with some plausibility, 
that the famous hymn to Vahagn, quoted by 
Moses of Chorene (i. 31), sounds like a sun-hymn: 

‘ The heaven* travailed ; the earth travailed ; 

Also the purple sea travailed ; 

And in the aea 

The red reed travailed. 

From the stem of the reed there arose a smoke ; 

From the stem of the reed there arose a flame; 

From the flame ran forth a young 1 man. 

He had fiery hair ; 

He had a heard of flame; 

And his eyes were suns.’ 

Both sun- and moon-worship have left deep 
traces in the popular beliefs of the present 
Armenians (see Abeghian, op. cit. pp. 41-49; 
Tch 6 raz, ‘Notes sur la mythologie Arm 6 menue,’ 
in Transact, of 9th Internal. Congress of Oriental¬ 
ists, London, 1893, ii. 823 ff.). 

In the Armen, writers from the 11th to the 14th cent, we 
meet with a sect or tribe called ‘the Sons of the Sun,’ first 
mentioned by Grigor Magistros (11th cent.), who says, placing 
them between the Armenian 1’aulicians and Thondracians; 
‘ Behold, some of the Berman Magi of the Mage Zoroaster and 
the sun-worshippers envenomed of them, called Sons of the 
Sun, many of w'hom live in Mesopotamia, call themBelveB 
Christians, but we know how viciously and al>ominably they 
conduct themselves.’ When, however, Duvid, son of Alauk, 
says, a little later: ‘ The Baulicians or Euchites are the tribe of 
the Sons of the Sun,’ he is evidently confusing three distinct 
things. From the letter of Nersos Shuorhali (12th cent.) about 
the r Sons of the Sun ’ we learn that they wished to he received 
into the flock of Christ, so that, in his opinion, they were 
Armenians both m language and in nationality, who had 
remained unconverted in the times of Gregory the Illuminator, 
but now abjured their errors and their evil ways. Nerses gives 
special instruction about their reception into the Christian 
Church, about their moral life, ana ahout giving up their 
magical practices, especially among women. ‘Teach them to 
abstain,’he writes, ‘from mixing impure things in the food and 
drink of the Christians for the purpose* of their own diabolical 
love.’ Nerses also mentions their worship of the sun and their 
reverence for the poplar. Later the Catholic-os Mkhitar, in a 
letter to the pope, says: ‘At that time (middle of the 14th 
cent.) there were Sons of the Sun in Manazkert’; and in the 
same century, Mkhitar Apareneci writes: ‘There are Borne 
Armenians by birth and language who worship the sun, and 
are called Sons of the Sun They have neither writing nor 
literature. Fathers teach children by tradition what they have 
learned from the Mage Zoroaster, the chief of the fire-temple. 
Whithersoever the sun goes, thev worship him in that direction, 
and thev reverence the poplar, the lily, the cotton plant, and 
the other plants which tum towards the *un. They make 
themselves like those flowers in faith and action, high arid 
fragrant. They offer sacrifices for the dead, and they pay 
taxes to the Armenian priests. Their chief is called Hazrbed, 
and twice or oftener every year all of them, men and women, 
sons and daughters, gather m a very dark pit.’ In another 
place we read : 

‘ A woman feels no disgust towards 
A Son of the Sun ; 

Nor towards a Turk or an Armenian; 

Whomsoever she loves, he is her faith.’ 

In the 14th cent. Thomas Mejop’e<?i tells us that Timurlang 
came to M&rdm (Mesopotamia) and destroyed four villages of 
the Sons of the Sun—Snol, SlieineAad, Safari, and MaraA ; ‘but 
by the machinations of the devil they multiplied in Mardin and 
Amid.’ 

These quotations are drawn from Alishan’s A nctent Faith of 
the Armenians, and from Grigor Vantzian's art. in Hamits 
Amsoria , 1896, p. 13ff. Some of them are evidently of little 
value. Vantzian tries to prove that the Sons of the Sun were 
not Armenians, because (1^ they had no literature, (2) they 
were not persecuted fanatically by the Christian Armenian*. 
Moreover, he finds it difficult to identif 3 ’ them with the ancient 
Zoroastrians, because thev had no magi or fire-worship These 
conclusions disregard the best contemporaneous authorities on 
the *ubject Even Grigor Magistros interposes them, in his 
allusion to them, between the Armenian Bauliciana and the 
Thondracians. They spoke Armenian and called themselveB 
Armenians. If they were not persecuted, this may well be due 
to the fact that the Christian Church has always shown more 
animosity against its own heresies than against heathenism, 
even within the boundaries of the national Church. There is, 
of course, no evidence of an organized Zoroastrianism or of a 
sacred fire among the ‘Sons of the Sun'; but they might very 
well have been the remnants of a scattered community which 
had lost it# magi and sacred fire. They may possibly have 
belonged originally to some district of Eastern Armenia, or 
they may have been descendants of Armenian converts during 
the strong Zoroastrian propaganda of the 6th cent, in Armenia. 
This, however, must still remain an open question, although it 
should be noted tliut they have lately been found to have some 
points of contact with the Yezulis (y.V.). 

(6) Tishtrya. — Another important yazata of 


Zoroastrianism is Tishtrya (Sirius), the ‘bright 
and glorious star’ ( Yasna i. 11 , xxvii. 2 , etc.), 
who assumes the form of a bull with golden horns 
( Vendidad xix. 37), and again, as a white horse 
with yellow ears and golden bridle, fights against 
the demon Apaosha (drought) and pours upon the 
earth the fertilizing rain and the seeds of all 
plants ( Yasht viii. 18-33; Bundahishn vii. 4-13). 
He is the chief of all the stars ( Yasht viii. 44; 
Plutarch, de Iside et Osiride , 47), or at least of the 
stars of the East (Bundahishn ii. 7); and the 
eighth Yasht is devoted to his praise. Besides 
Tishtrya there was also Tir, the genius of the 
planet Mercury, to whom, according to the 
Bundahishn (v. 1 ), Tishtrya was opposed. 

In Armenian mythology also we find a Tir or 
Tiur, who has often been wrongly identified with 
Tishtrya, but who is, in reality, another divinity 
altogether. The Armen. Tiur (which Jensen, 
llittxter und Armenier, pp. 186-187, endeavours 
to derive from Armen, apir, ‘writer,’ ‘scribe,’ 
which would be a title of the Bab.-Assyr. Nahu, 
who was both the scribe of the gods and the 
planet Mercury [Orelli, Allgcm . Rcligionsgesch ., 
Bonn, 1899, pp. 185-186] ) is undoubtedly identical 
with Tir, whose name is so often used in such 
theophorous compounds as Tiridates and Tirihazus 
(cf. N bid eke, SWAW, phil.-hist. Classc, cxvi. 417— 
420 ; Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch , Marburg, 1895, 

{ >. 32511.), and who was widely known and 
lonoured as an independent deity, being probably 
identified with the planet Mercury, although Tn 
is not found in Armenian with this meaning. 

Both in Cappadocia and in Armenia the fourth 
month was consecrated to this Tir; and this was 
also true of the Parsi calendar, although, for 
theological reasons, the Parsis later made Tir the 
equivalent of Tislitar (cf. Bundahishn xxv. 3, 
with Afringan iii. 8 ).* The Armenian Tir was 
famous as ‘ the interpreter of dreams,’ as the 
tutelary deity of arts and learning, and as the 
scribe of Ormizd (Agathangelos, p. 584). Among 
the Armenians of modern times ‘ the writer’ (very 
probably Tir) has much to do with human fate 
and death. ‘The writer take him !’ is a common 
imprecation. + Tir is, therefore, the Armenian 
Nahu, and there can be little doubt that the 
description given of him by Agathangelos whose 
Greek translator equates Tir with Apollo (Lagardo, 
Gcsammelte Abhandlungen, Leipzig, 1866, p. 294), 
agrees, in the main, with tne general belie! 
among other Oriental nations about Tir.t In fact, 
the planet Mercury also is known among the 1 'er.sian 
poets as ‘ the writer ’ (Stackelberg). The expression 
‘Scribe of Ormizd’ applied to Tir in Agathangelos 
has a Persian tinge, for the Armenians very seldom 
used the name Ormizd for their own Aramazd. 

( 6 ) Mithra. — Last, but by no means least, 
among the Zoroastrian yazatas is Mithra, the 
genius of the light of the heavens, and (.lie god 
* The Zoroastrian calendar also devotes the thirteenth day of 
each month to Tishtrya (Avesta) or Tir (Pahlavi) (cf. Sirbza , 
i. 13, ii. 18; Yasna xvi. 4, with Bundahishn xxvu. 24) That Tir 
here refere primarily to the planet Mercury, and not to Tishtrva 
(Sirius), is confirmed by al-Biruni's statement, In his account 
of the Tiragan, celebrated on the day Tir of the month Tir 
(Chronolotjii, pp. 205-2015) ‘The name of this day is Tir or 
Mercury, who is the star of the scribe*.’ The difficult problem 
of the replacing of Tir by his opponent Tishtrya (cf. Spiegel, 
Avesta uebersetzt, Leipzig, 1852-1803, iii. Introd. 21-22, 
Noldeke, loc. cit.) is perhaps best explained by Justi, op. cit. 
p. 825: ‘Da die Blaneten Boater als femdliche Wesen galten, 
ward Tir als Schutzgemus des 4. Monats und des 13. Monats- 
tages durch den TiAtrya (semen Gegner) ersetzt; iin Alterthuui 
gait Tir als gutcr GemuB, wie die Eigennainen, deren ersten 
Theil sein Name bildet, beweisen.’ The derivation of Tir, 
’Mercurv,’ is uncertain —[Louis H. Gray]. 

t Cf also Abeghian on the GroXs, or the ‘ writers,’ as spirits 
of disease (op cit. pp. 122-123). The words Tir and Ti were 
also used as exclamations :' Tir, forward!’ Their relation to 
the deitv’B name, however, is not quite certain. 

1 In Egypt this god had his parallel in Thot, the moon-god of 
Ghernun (de 'ii Saussave, i. 207). 
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of truth and faithfulness, whose praises are 
especially celebrated in the tenth ycisht. Derzana 
wan the centre of Armenian Mithra-worship, and 
lie also had a famous temple in the sacred village 
of Bagayafinj (Agathangelos, p. 615), although 
we have no proof whatever that Mithraism had 
obtained any foothold in Armenia proper. Mihr, 
the Armenian Mithra, was specially called the 
son of Aramazd (Agathangelos, p. 5113; cf. Yasht 
xvii. 16); hut, owing to the strong worship of the 
sun and Vahagn among the Armenians, he does 
not. seem to have become as pionnnent in Armenia 
as in Persia, his place seeming, indeed, to be 
usurped by Vahagn (see below'). Nevertheless, 
his name occurs frequently as a component part of 
many proper names of persons, such as Mihran, 
Mihrdat (Mithridates), and Mchruian (Hiibsch- 
mann, Armen. Grammalik , i. 52 54), while the 
Armenian mehcan , ‘ pagan temple, idol, altar,’ has 
also been traced to the same source (ef. llubsch- 
mann, op. cii. i. 194). The seventh month of the 
year and the eighth day of each month were his ; 
and in the Zoroastrian calendar the seventh 
month and the sixteenth day were consecrated to 
him. We know’ nothing, however, of the functions 
or other duties of the Armenian Mithra. 

(7) Franashis. —Chief among the Zoroastrian 
franashis (lower angels), is Verethraglma, the 
genius of victory, to whom the Avesta consecrates 
the fourteenth yasht. Juke Mithra, he is of lndo- 
Iranian origin. In Pahlavi times his name was 
thinned down to Bahrain , often used by Persian 
kings, and in Armenian to Vdhrdin and Vrrtm. 
it is also very possible that Vrt’anes, the name of 
the second son of Gregory the Illuminator, reflects 
the Parthian form for Verethraglma. Since 
Lagarde, there has been a strong tendency to 
identify the Armenian Vahagn, probably the god 
of war and victory (Agathangelos, p. 106), with 
Verethraglma. According to Armenian phonetic 
law's, this is quite possible, although the termina¬ 
tion -agn and the complete disappearance of both 
rs constitute a dilliculty. There was, moreover, 
a noble family called the Vahevunis (Elisams, 
pp. 70, 127, i60, 173); while the list of the 
Armenian nobles in Mesrop’s Life of St. Nerses 
giveB Vohevuni (p. 33), but further below it add 
the Vahuni (p. 34) as a different family. Moses 
of Chorene (i. 31, ii. 8 , 12, 88 ) knows a priestly 
family of the name of Vahnuni, whom he makes 
descendants of Vahagn. Probably in all these 
cases Vahagn was the tutelary god, and the first 
syllable of his name was treated as independent. 

Although in the ancient Armenian triad of 
Aramazd, Anahit, and Vahagn (Agathangelos, p. 
106), Vahagn has the place of Mithra in the Old 
Persian triad (Art. Sus. a, 5 ; 11am. 6 ), he must be 
interpreted, despite the minor phonetic difficulties 
already mentioned, from the Avesta Verethraglma. 
Essentially a deity of victory, the latter fittingly 
declares: ‘I will conquer the malignancies of all the 
malignant: the malignancies of demons and men, 
of wizards and witches, of oppressors, kavis , and 
karaps ’ (Yasht, xiv. 4), while the very form of 
his name recalls its Sanskrit equivalent Vftrahan , 
the Vedic epithet of Indra as the slayer of the 
cloud-demon Vrtra. The reflexion of his career 
in the Avesta is seen in the statement that 
* Vhhram the victorious is the stimulator of the 
warlike’ ( Shayasl-Id - Shdyast, xxii. 20 ), although 
the Iranian texts preserve no tradition of his 
conquests over dragons in the strict sense of the 
term. On the other hand, in Hellenic times 
Vahagn was compared w'ith Herakles, and called 
the dragon-killer (Agathangelos, p. 606), while the 
Greek Agathangelos translates Vahagn as 'HpaicXys, 
and, reversing the process, the Armen, version of 
2 Mac 4 19 renders *Hpcuc\i)s by Vahagn. Ancient 


Armenians told, moreover, of Vahagn’s stealing 
straw’ from Burnham (the Syrian god Ba’al-Shemm, 

‘ Lord of Ilen\ in ’), which he let diop on the way, 
thus forming the Milky Way (Anania Shiragaci, 
p. 48; cf. Abeghian, Armeniseher Volksqlauhe , 
pp. 49-50). The Vahagn-song, the parallelism of 
Vahagn with Herakles, and Ins relations to Mithra 
and Barsham, tend to create the presumption that 
he was also a sun-god. The most famous temple 
of Vahagn was in Yashtislmt in Taraun* (Faustus 
of Byzantium, iii. 14 ; Agathangelos, pp. 606-607), 
where he w'as also known as the lover of AstXik, 
the Syrian Aphrodite (Agathangelos, p. 607 ; Moses 
of Chorene, p. 88 ). 

II. Infernal hosts.— I. Ahriman.—Ahrirnan 
(Armen. Arhmn) is never referred to in connexion 
with ancient Armenian paganism ; hut the absence 
of his name may he easily understood when we 
remember that, while Christian writers had a 
reason for arguing against the ancient deities, 
Ahriman (g.v.) and his retinue naturally coin¬ 
cided with Christian demonology. Other Zoroas¬ 
trian evil spirits were known among the Armeni¬ 
ans, however ; and Ahriman could hardly iail to 
be known as their chief. Alishan (Ancient Faith, 
p. 210 ) suggests, w'ith some plausibility, that he 
w r as known under the name of Car, ‘the evil one , 1 
a word which is frequently found in that sense in 
Armen, theological writings and old popular spells. 
Besides Arhmn, the forms Haraman(i) and Ktiara- 
rnan(i) w’ere also current in Armenia, Haraman 
being apparently the older (Arsacul) and Arhmn 
the younger (Sasanian) form (Hiibsclimann, op. 
cit. i. 26-27) ; so that the pagan Armenians pos¬ 
sibly used Ilaranuni to denote the Ahriman of 
their religion. Haramani is used as an epithet of 
snakes by Abraham of Zenag, a 5th cent, writer. 

2. Demons.—Of the six Zoroastrian arehdemons 
there is no mention. The Asmodceus of the Book 
of Tobit (3 8 etc.) was transliterated by the Ar¬ 
menians as Azmod, which plainly shows that the 
name suggested nothing familiar to them.f The 
word dev (Avesta deeva), ‘demon,’ was current 
among the Armenians, although they had also 
native w’ords like ais. The dens preferred stony 
places (Moses of Chorene, iii. 55) and ruins (Eznik, 
p. 98). They appeared as serpents (Faustus of By¬ 
zantium, v. 2 ) and in many other monstrous forms 
(Eznik, p. 98); some of them were corporeal, 
others incorporeal (ib. p. 97). 

The druies were lying, perjuring, harmful spirits, 
probably believed to be feminine, like their Avesta 
counterparts, the drupes. What the Avesta says 
’ in regard to their third mode of self-propagation— 

1 by the semen emitted in the pollutio nocturna 
(Vendidad xviii. 45-52)—seems to have been a 
current belief among the Armenians (Eznik, p. 
178 ; Abeghian, Armen. Volksglauhe, pp. 35-36). 
The y&tus, ‘sorcerers’ of the Avesta, who were 
able even to slay men (Vendidad vii. 3), are well 
known and much feared among the modern Ar¬ 
menians as jatuks. The pairikds (Armen, purik), 
destructive female demons (cf. Yasna xvi. 8 ; 
Yasht via. 54, xiii. 104 ; Vendid&d i. 9, xi. 9), 
were also believed in, but Eznik (p. 97) classes 
them with such chimeras as the yu&kapariks and 
hambarus (see below). 

3. Monsters and chimeras.— Aidahak (Avesta 
Ait Dahdka) and Visap, especially the latter, 
occupied a large place in ancient Armen, super¬ 
stition ; and Moses of Chorene (i. 30) states that 

♦This temple was called the ‘eighth sanctuary' (Agathan¬ 
gelos, p. 600), possibly because Vahagn-worship, and specially 
this temple, rose to importance long after the seven main 
sanctuaries (Agathangelos, p. 34) had established themselves. 

f It should be noted that the divergences between the Jewish 
’KICK'S and the Avesta aifmui, ’(demon of) wrath,' are so grave 
that the usual view that the two are identical is not free from 
suspicion (cf. Qinzberg in JE ii. 219) —[Louis H. Gray]. 
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Aidahak is, in Armenian, the same as Visap. 
The latter word is, it should be noted, a loan¬ 
word from the Avesta <5lira£ \ey6p.evov vildpa, 
‘ whose saliva is poison,’ used as an epithet of 
aii, ‘ serpent,’ in Niranaastan 48. Tlie story of 
the war between Aidahalc of Media and Tigranes 
1. (i. 24-30) probably contains traces of an old 
dragon-legend. In a later cliaptei Moses states 
that Azdahak was fettered and imprisoned in Mount 
Dcinhavcnd by Hruden, escaping only to be re- 
captuied and guarded by his conqueror in a 
cave ol the same mountain ; just as, m Zoroas¬ 
trian legend, Aii Dahaka, after a reign of 1000 
years, was enchained by ThraStaona (Armenian, 
Hruden ; l’ahlavi, FrCttin) under Dimavand, 
whence he is to arise at the Last Day and be 
slain by Sam a Keresaspa ( llundahishn xxix. 9; 
Datjstdnd Iicnig xxxvii. 97 ; Dind-i Alalnbg-i 
Khrnt xxii. .'{8-89; JJinknH vii. 1, 26). Moses 
likewise records that Aidahak was kissed on the 
shoulders, and that from this kiss sprang serpents, 
which were fed on human flesh.* Though tlie ex¬ 
tant Avesta does not note this, Aii Dahaka there 
being ‘ three-mouthed and three-pated ’ (Yasna 
ix. 8), the Dfitistdn-i Denig (lor. nit.) alludes to it 
in describing Daliak, ‘on whom most powerful 
demons and fiends in the shape of serpents are 
winged.’ The legend is further elaborated by Fir¬ 
dausi in the Sfath-N amah (ed. Vullers-Landauer, 
28, 99-110, 144 ; 85, 12-14), according to whom the 
kiss was bestowed by Tblis. 'The legend ol Aii 
Dahaka was also treated at length in the twentiet h 
section of the lost S fit Aar Mask of the Avesta 
(Din kart ix. 21). 

The vi&aps (Eznik, pp. 102-107) w T ere corporeal 
beings which could appear both as men and as 
serpents, and could soar in the air by the help of 
oxen (*). They w-ere fond of carrying the grain 
away from the threshing-floor, either by assuming 
the shape of mules and camels, or by real mules 
and camels of their own. In such eases, the Ar¬ 
men wins called ‘ Kal 1 kal ! ’ ‘ Stop ! stop ’ (Eznik, 
p. 108) They also sucked the milk from cows 
(Vahram Vartabed [13th cent.], quoted byAlishan, 
Ancient Faith , p. 172). The vikaps went hunting 
on horseback ; they had houses (Eznik, pp. 104, 
107 ; cl. also Yaxht xv. 19, and Darinesteter’s 
note, ad loc., on the palace of Azi Dahaka). They 
kept royal princes and heroes captive (Eznik, 
p. 101), among whom were Alexander the Great 
and Artavazd, king of Armenia (p. 105). They 
sometimes appeared enormous, and compelled men 
to woiship them (p. 105). They entered into 
human beings; their breath w'as poisonous (p. 
107). 'There was a whole colony of them at the 
foot of Masis (Moses of Chorene, i. 30), with whom 
Valiagn fought (id. i. 31 ; Agathangelos, p. 607), 
and who later stole the child Artavazd ami left a 
dev in his stead (Moses of Chorene, ii. 61 ; ef., 
further, on the viSap, Abeghian, op. cit. pp. 78-83). 

Closely connected with the vi&aps were the 
nhangs (Eznik, pp. 102-107)—a term borrowed 
from the Pers. nihang ‘alligator, crocodile.’ 
They lived chiefly in the rivers (Eznik, p. 106). 
According to Eznik, both viSajts and nhangs ap¬ 
peared in deceptive forms, hut the former were 
‘personal’ (spirit-like), while the latter were not 
so (p. 102), so that he specilically declares : 4 'There 
is no personal nhang ’ (pp. 103, 107). Although 
they could assume different forms, they had no 
body(p. 102). Preferably they appeared as women 
(mermaids V) in the water (p. 106) ; but at other 
times they became seals, and, catching the swim¬ 
mer by the feet, dragged him to the bottom (ib ). 
An unpublished manuscript of the Geography 
ascribed to Moses of Chorene in like manner 

* Faustus of Byzantium also (v. 22) tells a similar legend of 
King Pap. 


reports the general belief that there were nhangs 
in tlie Arayani, a tributary of the Euphrates, as 
well as in the Euphrates itself. They used their 
victims for their lust, and then sucked their blood 
and left them dead. The Armen, translators use 
the word nhang for 4 hippopotamus ’ and 4 crocodile.’ 

The Sahapets , or ‘protectors’ (cf. Avesta *&oiQ- 
rapaiti, 4 protector of the homestead,’ Skr. ksetra - 
pati, 4 lord of a held ’), are mentioned in Agath¬ 
angelos as the protecting genii of graves (p. 56). 
They appeared in the shape of men or serpents, 
like the vtSaps (Eznik, p. 106), and kept the vine¬ 
yards and olive trees, according to the ancient 
Armen, tr. of St. John Chrysostom on Isaiah. 

Another class of fabulous monsters which seem 
to have a Persian origin is that of the hambarus. 
According to von Staekelberg, hambaruna in Per¬ 
sian means ‘ genius of houses,’ but we know little 
as to how the hambarus were imagined. In the 
Armen, tr. of the LXX Is 34 12 the word is used 
to render aiptyiav (Vulg. draconmn). They were 
female beings, had a body, and were probably 
thought to live on land. ‘They were born and 
they died,’ says Eznik (p. 97), who mentions them 
along with yuSka pariks and pariks. The yuSka- 
pariks, or ‘ ass -pariks’ (cf. Pers. vu&k, ‘ass’), used 
to render 6voKlvravpos in LXX Is 13**“ 34 11 * 14 , lived 
chiefly in ruined places (Eznik, pp. 97-98), while 
the panics, to whom allusion has been made above, 
were seductive female demons, living not only in 
the water, but also in forests and meadows, as 
well as on the banks of streams. They are, 
primarily, water-deities, and eoi respond closely 
to the Eurojiean nieimaids, whom they also re¬ 
semble in their frequent intrigues with mortal 
lovers. 'This erotic trait is an evident reminis¬ 
cence in Armenia of the seductive painkds of 
Zoroastrianism (see above; ; cf. also Abeghian, op. 
at. pp. 103-104). Eznik (p. 99) likewise mentions 
the covacvls, or 4 sea-bulls,’ which lived in lakes, 
propagating through kme, they themselves being 
born of cows. He also alludes to pays, which 
were born of men (pp. 98-99), and must doubt¬ 
less be distinguished from the pariks. All these 
beings, as well as the arlez , were held to be 
generally invisible, though occasionally they were 
seen of men (Eznik, p. 99). There are, moreover, 
other classes of demons in Armenian faith, such 
as the yaver&nharsunlcs , k'aj/cs (husbands of the 
pariks), mnrdaqails (‘ w r erwolves ’), als (corre¬ 
sponding roughly to Lilith), the ‘evil eye,’ and 
disease-demons of various sorts (cf. Abeghian, op. 
cit. pp. 102-110, 116-127). Another clear survival 
of Armen. Zoroastrianism is the horror felt towards 
snakes, frogs, and ants (Abeghian, op. cit. pp. 
30-31 ; cf. Vendidiid xiv. 5, and Darinesteter’s 
note, ad Ion.; Herodotus, i. 140), while the cat is 
an uncanny object, as in Parsi belief (Darmesteter, 
lor., at.; SllE xviii. 419, where a demoniac father 
is attributed to it).* 

III. Death and the Future Life. — The 
abode of evil spirits and of the wicked dead was 
called Diokhk' (Pers. Diizakh), and perhaps also 
Sandaramet (see above). We have absolutely no 
description of the Armen. Hades or Paradise ; and 
the A vesta garb- nmdna, ‘house of song, paradise,’ 
appears in Armenian in the loan-word gerezman, 

4 grave.’ After death, the soul lingered around the 
body until the corpse was buried, after which it 
remained in the vicinity of the grave or of its 
former dwelling for a year, though in later Ar¬ 
menian belief it passes to the future world within 
a day after burial (Abeghian, op. cit. p. 18). On 
its way, as in Iranian eschatology, the soul had to 

* On the other hand, the Armenians lack the extreme 
veneration for the dog which iB ho characteristic of the Avesta 
(cf. Vendidad xiii., xv. 5-6, 19-61; Dinkarl \iii. 23), so that 
tun, ‘ dog,’ is also used in the sense of ‘ adulterer.’ 
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cross a hair-bridge; if righteous, it reached the 
opposite shore in safety ; if sinful, it dropped 
down into the stream of hell-fire. There was a 
middle place for those that were neither good nor 
had (Abeghian, p. 20).* 

We find absolutely no trace, however, of dakh- 
rnas, or ‘ towers of silence,’ or of the custom of 
exposing bodies. On the contrary, there were 
great mausoleums for kings in the ancient city of 
Ani, and graveyards outside the cities. We also 
know that the Aclueinenian kings did not obey 
the A vesta injunction concerning the exposure of 
dead bodies ; while, according to Herodotus (i. 140), 
the Persians coveied the corpse with wax and 
then buried it. 

The Armenian burial-customs seem to have been more akin 
to the ancient Babylonian (Jeremias, IIidle und Parodies bei 
den Babylimvem , p. 1011.). The friends and relatives ol the 
deceased came to the ceremony of wailing (Faustus of Ity- 
zantium, iv. 16); and at the funerals of the rich, professional 
mourners were employed (Moses of Ohorene, ii. 60), led hj the 
‘ mother of the dirge,’ who sang the story of the life and death 
of the deceased, while the nearest relatives tore their garments, 
plucked their hair and screamed (Faustus of Byzantium, Loc. 
cit ) They cut their arms (?) and faces (ib. v. 31). During the 
funeral they had music, produced bj horns, violins, and harps. 
Men and women danced facing each other, and clapped their 
hands (ib ). Johannes Garnecp (quoted by Ahshan, op. cit. p. 
413) says: ‘ Forbid wailing (over the dead) . . . cutting of the 
hair, and (other) evil things.’ When the deceased was a king 
or a great personage, servants and slaves committed suicide 
over his grave (Moses of Ohorene, ii. 60X Ancient gravestones 
are found in the shape of horses and lambs, perhaps symbolic 
of sacrifices for the dead The modern custom of distributing 
bread and raisins and strong drink after the burial, moreover, 
is probably a survival of an ancient sacrificial meal (cf. Abeghian, 
op. cit pp. 20 23). To this day it is quite customary to make 
two holes on the gravestones. 

Death was a decree of fate (Kznik, p. 153), in¬ 
evitable (p. 161), and foreordained (p. 162). In 
lact, the whole life of man was thought to be led 
by Fate (Ohan Mantaguni, quoted by Alishan, 
up. cit. p. 411). Later Armenians also spoke of 
Hogear, the ‘ soul-taking ’ angel, who is frequently 
identified with Gabriel (Abeghian, op. cit. p. 17). 

There is little to be said about the eschatology 
of the Armenians, although they certainly believed 
in resurrection and immortality. 

There ie an ancient Armenian legend about the end of the 
world. Artavazd, eon of king Artashes, seeing that many 
people committed suicide over nis father's grave, said, ‘Thou 
didst depart, and tookest with thee the whole country Shall I 
rule over rums ? ’ Thereupon his father cursed him, Baying : 

* When thou goest a-hunting 
up the venerable Maais, 

May the K'ajk's seize thee and 
take thee up the venerable Masis 1 
There mayest thou remain and see no light! 1 
Artavazd is said to have perished, while on a hunting party, by 
falling with his horse from a high precipice. One Armenian 
legend says that he is chained in a cave of Masis, and two dogs, 
gnawing at his chains, try to set him free in order that he may 
bring the world to an end. The chains bocoms very thin ahout the 
season of Navasard (New Year’s festivities in August). There¬ 
fore, on those days the blacksmiths used to strike a few blows 
with their hammers on their anvils in order to strengthen 
Artavazd's chains and save the world, a custom which was 
continued even into Christian times (Moses of Chorene, ii. 61 ; 
Kznik, p. 106). This legend seems to have some affinity with 
that of Biuraap Aidahak, which Moses of Chorene gives at the 
end of the first book of his History oj Armenia (see above). 

IV. Worship and Ceremonial. —There were 

* The belief that the soul remains on earth for a vear seems 
to be Muhammadan (Wolff, Muhammed. Eschatol., Leipzig, 
1872, pp. 78-70; cf. RUhling, Beitrdge zur Eschatol. des Islam, 
Leipzig, 1895, p. 43); while the Iranians held that it Journeyed 
to the place of first judgment at dawn of the fourth day after 
death ( Yasht xxii. 7, 25; DAtistdn-i-Dtnig, xx. 2-3; Dind-i 
Maindg-i Khra( ii. 114-115, 161; Arfd-l-Virdf iv. 9-16). The 
bridge in Armenian belief is obviously the dinuof bridge of the 
Areata—which is fully described in Ddtistdn-i-Dinig, xxl. 3-7, 
and which occurs not only in Iran but in India, medisoval 
Europe, and elsewhere (Scherman, Matsrialien zur Gesch. der 
ind. Visionsliteratur, Leipzig, 1892, pp. 102-110, 117-119; 
Becker, Contnbut. to Compar. Study of the Mediceval Visions 
of Heaven and Hell, Baltimore, 1899, pp. 18, 44, 76, 83, 90. 97), 
as well as in Muhammadanism (Ruhling, op. eit. pp. 62-63). 
The ’middle place,’ moreover, finds its Iranian source in 
Hamistagdn, ‘ ever-stationary' (Artd-i-Vlrdf vi.; Sh&yast-ld- 
Shdyast vi. 2 ; Dind-i Maindg-i Khrat vii. 18-19, xii. 14; 
Ddtistdn-i-Dinig, xxiv. 6, xxxiii. 2), where dwell the souls of 
those whose good and evil deeds exactly balance each other. 
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probably temple-books which Christianity system¬ 
atically destroyed. The temples were numerous, 
both in the country and in the cities; and there 
were also special tern pie-towns, such as Bagavan 
and Yashtishat, containing several important 
sanctuaries. Christian churches and monasteries 
succeeded both to the wealth and to the veneration 
belonging to the ancient sacred sites. Of ancient 
open-air worship we hear nothing, but there were 
sacred places on mountain tops, like the throne of 
Nahata (Faustus of Byzantium, v. 26). Besides 
the ordinary temples, the Armenians boasted, like 
other neighbouring and distant nations, seven 
main sanctuaries (Agathangelos, p. 34), which 
were often the scenes of great concourses of people 
gathered therefor worship and religious festivities. 
Treasure-houses were connected with the great 
sanctuaries (ib. pp. 586, 591, 594 ; Moses of Chorene, 
ii. 48 ; Thoma Artsruni, i. 7), as they now are 
associated with the churches. Tin dates and 
Gregory plundered many of these on behalf of the 
poor and of the Church, during their campaign 
against the pagan sanctuaries of Armenia; and 
images and statues of deities were common, at 
least in later pagan times (Agathangelos, locc. 
citt. ; Moses of Chorene, ii. 14). 

Agathangelos (p. 34) describes the sacrifices of 
Chosroes after his return from victorious incursions. 

‘He commanded to seek ths seven great altars of Armenia, 
and he honoured the sanctuaries of his ancestors, the Arsacids, 
with white bullocks, white rams, white horses and mules, with 
gold and silver ornaments and gold embroidered and fringed 
silken coverings, with golden wreaths, silver sacrificial basins, 
desirable vases set with precious stones, splendid garments, and 
beautiful ornaments. Also he gave a fifth of his booty and 
great presents to the priests.”' 

In Bayazid (the ancient Bagravand) an old 
Armenian relief was found with an altar upon 
w hich a strange animal stands, and on each side a 
man clothed in a long tunic. One is beardless, 
and carrios a heavy club. The other has a beard. 
Their head-gears, Phrygian in character, differ in 
details. Both of them raise their hands in the 
attitude of worship (Alishan, op. cit. p. 161). 

The prevalent word for a pagan priest in 
Armenian, k'urm , is a loan word from the Syriac 
kumra, ‘priest,’ although mog , * magi an,’ may also 
have been used. The place of sacrifice w r as perhaps 
called spandaran (connected with Avesta spent a, 
‘holy’), a word which is now current only in the 
sense of ‘ slaughter-house.’ This makes it possible 
that originally slaughtering had a sacrificial 
character. Christianity did away w-ith all impure 
rites and human sacrifices which were of a local 
character, but animal sacrifices survived the fall of 
paganism (Conybeare in AJTh vii., 1903, p. 63). 

In many of the sanctuaries, which, like the 
modern monasteries, were also places of religious 
hospitality, particularly in the country, sacrifices 
were distributed to strangers (Moses of Chorene, 
ii. 66). Besides animals, flower-wreaths and green 
twigs (the barsom of the Avesta?) were ottered 
(Agathangelos, p. 49), and probably also fruit and 
money. 

The priesthood must have been hereditary in a 
well-organized caste. There was a high priest, 
sometimes of royal blood (Moses of Chorene, ii. 53, 
55), and the Vahunvs are mentioned as a priestly 
family by Moses of Chorene (ii. 8), while another 
priestly family was perhaps that of the Spandunis. 
The priests were probably very numerous in 
temple-towns, and they certainly possessed great 
wealth and extensive lands ana villages, which 
were later confiscated for the benefit of the 
Christian Church (Agathangelos, pp. 586 ff., 590, 
594, 610). Of native Armenian magi as a caste 

* Sacrifices were occasions of great rejoicing, and it would 
seem that not only the flesh of the animals, but also their 
blood, was consumed (Agathangelos, pp. 73-74; Faustus of 
I Bvzantium. iv. 4) 
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wo have no record, although we read of magi ana 
(Moses of Chorene, ii. 48). The existence of 
priestesses in ancient Armenia is not absolutely 
certain, although we have the old compound 
krmanuish meaning ‘ priestess. * 

A critical study of the Armenian Church calendar and 
ceremonies would probably reveal much that could be referred 
to the pre-Christian ritual. During Lent, for example, the 
morning service is opened with an abjuration of the devil and 
all his works—an elaborate formula, which is recited while the 
whole congregation turn then hacks to the altar and look 
towards the west, with arms hanging rigidlv at the sides. 
Although the abjuration is usual in the baptism of ail ritualistic 
churches, this particular form may well have been derived 
from the ancient cult of the country. Evidently the Armenians 
considered the west as the abode of the devils, for Kznik says 
in his aphorisms (p. 313): 1 Ilonev is sweet, hut it harms a 
diseased body. Good counsel and rebuke are useful, hut they 
do not benefit those who have set their faces westward.’* 

The old Armenian calendar also bears traces of 
ancient Persian influence. Tre (Tlr), Mehckan 
(Mithra), Ahe.kan (Atars), and Hrotic (Pahlavi 
Frnixtriifjdn) are common also to the Persian 
year (cf. art. Calendar [Persian]). The other 
months of the ancient Armenian calendar have 
names of Armenian and perhaps also two of 
Caucasic (Georgian) origin (Hagopian, ‘Armenian 
Months,’ in Ba.nsser , 1900; Gray, ‘On certain 
Persian and Armenian Month-Names as influenced 
by the Avestan Calendar,’ in JAOS xxvni.). 
I lie names of the days of the month, as given by 
Shah Tchrped (Alishan, op. cit. p. 143), have but 
few points of contact with the Zoroastrian (Yasna 

xvi. 3-0; Siroza i.-ii. ; Bundakiskn xxvii. 24; 
Shayast-la-Shriyast xxii.-xxiii. ; al-Blruni, Chron- 

p. 53) 

The Armenians shared with the Persians some 
of the eln id 

the Avesta. One of them is the evil eye ( Vtndidad 
xx. 3, 7, xxii. 2; Bumhthishn xxviii. 33, 36). In 
Moses of Chorene, ii. 47, we read that king 
Ervand had so powerful an evil eye that he could 
break stones asunder by looking fixedly at them. 
The general belief is that people upon whom the 
evil eye is cast pine away without knowing the 
cause of their ailment, and nothing is safe from it. 
There are special prayers and ceremonies to break 
the spell of the evil eye (Alishan, op. cit. p. 385; 
Ahegliian, op. cit. pp. 123-127). The modern 
Armenians have the same abhorrence for parings 
of nails and hair as the Avesta (cf. Vcndidttd, 

xvii. ); nor may fire and water he defiled 
(Abeghian, op. cit. pp. 57-58, 66). These super¬ 
stitions of the later Armenians, like many other 
beliefs noted above, were probably imported in 
ancient times. Among the greatest requirements 
of the Avesta we find next-of-kin marriages (cf. 
.lu^ti in Grundriss der iran. Philulogie, ii. 434- 
437 ; .lackson, ib. 682, and the references there 
given). The only well-known instance of this in 
Armenia is the marriage of Tigranes ill. with his 
sister Erato, a few years before the Christian era, 
although it seems to have been frequent among 
the nobles (Moses of Chorene, iii. 20 ; Faustus of 
Byzantium, iv. 4). 

V. Conclusions. —Our study suggests the 
following reflexions;—(1) Great as is the mass 
of Zoroastrian material in Armenian paganism, 
it has also serious gaps. Was it ever complete? 
(2) We find the existing material in a quite 
uncertain shape. The substantial deviations from 
Zoroastrianism are considerable, as in the case of 
Anahit and in the worship of fire and water. The 
Zoroastrian angels are full-fledged deities in 
Armenian paganism ; but primitive traits are not 
lacking, as in the case of Spenta Armaiti. (3) 
There is no trace of a highly developed system 
of theology, ritual and legalistic observance, as 
in Zoroastrianism. Abstract beings, the personiti- 

* In the Avesta the north is the dwelling-plaoe of evil spirits 
Yenduiad vii. 2 , xix. 1 A rfd-t- Virdf xvii. 11). 


cations of ideas, virtues, and vices, are quite 

absent. We find no theological systematization 
of the heavenly army, no developed dualism, no 
caste of magi, and no widely spread fire-altars. 
(4) There is no record of any Zoroastrian propa¬ 
ganda in Armenia, or of any religious fellowship 
between Persia and Armenia. When the Sasanians 
persecuted Christian Armenia, about A.D. 460, 
they said nothing about a return to the ancient 
faith, nor did the Armenians ever call their 

paganism Zoroastrian. (5) It is probable that 
Zoroastrianism gradually penetrated Armenia 
under the Aehaimenian kings and under the 

Arsacids, but we have no exact knowledge as to 
when or how. (0) The study here presented must 
not be regarded as a complete picture of Armenian 
paganism. Both the pantheon and the world of 
minor spirits contained other non-Zoroastrian 

names and beliefs which have been omitted ; but 
the old religion of Armenia was mainly Iranian, 
and may be described as Zoroastrianism of a 
corrupt type. 

It is probable that the ancient Armenians thetnselveB con¬ 
ceived their pantheon as containing the following deities: 

Vahagn, as the national god of war and heroism ; the'sun and 
the moon ; Mihr; and Tlr as the god of human destiny, whose 
relation to learning and eloquence has a Greek tla\ our Deities 
of a lower magnitude of importance disappeared more easily 
from the popular memory. Along with these Persian deities, 
there were also an Klamitic goddess Nano (the Bab\ Ionian 
Nanft., cf. also the ‘ Persian’ goddess Namea of 2 Mae li<*), the 
Syrian AsUik (Venus), and the Syrian Barsham (Ba'ul-Shemin). 
These three must have migrated into Armenia during post- 
Alexandrian times, perhaps Doji/ielganger of some of the 
native deities, though whether they formed u group, Barsham- 
AsUik-Nane, corresponding to Arama/.d-Anahit-Vahagn, as 
Jensen ( llittiter und Armenier, p 181 IT ) suggests, is a less 
plausible liy pothesis. At all events they soon asserted them¬ 
selves as independent and separate deities, so that AsDik could 
become the paramour of Vahugii ami have a temple in the 
sacred town of Vashtishat, whole Anahit also had a sanctuary. 
After Alexander, and eBpecialh in Roman times, the Armenians 
came under strongly Hellenistic influences, and began to seek 
parallels between the Greek and their own deities It. would 
also seem that during Hub period the worship of the sun and 
the moon became somewhat neglected. Otherwise, we cannot 
understand why Agathangelos makes so little of them The 
ancient Armenians were also very much given to divination 
and witchcraft. (Moses of Chorene, i 30, ii 66 , Ohan Manta- 
gum, op cit. xxv l ; Alishan, op. cit. pp. 360-400). 

Litrraturb.—W indischtn&nn, * Die persische AnMuta Oder 
Ariaitis ’ in A bhandhmgen der kimiy. baiir. A lead der Wissensch. 

I Cl. viii. pt 1, Munich, 1856; Emin, ‘ Recherche sur la 
paganisme arm6nien ’ in Revue de I’orient, N S. v. 18; Lagarde, 
Armen Stndien, Gottingen, 1877, and Puritn, Gottingen, 
1887, Johanmssiany, Armen. Bibliothek iv , ' Marchcri und 
Hagen,’ Leipzig, 1887 ; Sarkissian, Agathangelos and Ins many- 
centvried mystery (Arm), Venire, 1892; Mkrttschian, Die 
Paultkianer, Leipzig, 1893 ; von Gutschmid, Ktrine Schrtftcn, 

111., Leipzig, 1892, Tchdraz, 'Notes sur la m.vthol armen.’in 
Transact of the nth Internal. Congress of Orientalists, ii., 
London, 189.3; Nazarethian, ‘ Armenians and Armenian 
Mythology’ in Bazmawep (Arm.), 1893-94; Karakashiau, 
Cnt. Hist, of Armenia (Arm), pt. 1. oh. 8 Tiths, 1805; 
Balassanian, Hist of Aimenia 2 (Arm.), Tiflis, 189 j, p 74 ff. ; 
Cumont, Textes et mem. Aguris relat. aux my stores de Mithra, 
Brussels, 1895-99, and Die Mysterien des Mithra, Leipzig, 
1903; Gelzer, ‘ Zur armen. Odttorlehre ’ In Benchle der komg. 
sacks. Gesellsch. der Wissensch., phil.-hist. Classe, 1896, pp. 99- 
148 ; Alishan, Ancient Faith of the Armenians (Arm.). Venice, 
1896; St. Clair-Tisdall, Conversion of Armenia to the Chiit- 
tian Faith, Oxford, 1897, p. 43ff.; Hubschmann, Armen. Oram. 

1., Leipzig, 1897; Jensen, Uiltiter und Armenier, Stiasaburg* 
1898, p. 177ff ; Abeghian, Armen. Volksglaube, Leipzig, 1899 
Carriere, Les huit sanctuaires de CAnnAnie payenne, Faria 
1899 , Stackelberg, ‘ Iranian Influence on the Religious Belief* 
of the Ancient Armenians’ in Report of Imperial Archrvolog. 
Soc. of Moscow, Oriental Comm, ii pt. 2 (Russian), Moscow, 
1901; Daghavarian, ‘Ancient Religions of the Armenians’ 
in Banssfr (Arm), 1903; Weber. Die kathol. liirche in Ar- 
menien, Freiburg, 1903, p. 25 IT.; Hommel, Grundriss derGeog. 
und Geach. des alien Orients, i., Munich, 1904 ; Geiger-Kuhn, 
Grundriss der iran. Philoloqie, ii., Strassburg, 1904; Arakelian, 
‘La Relig. anc. des Arm6niens’ in Verhandl. des zweiten 
internal. Kongresaes fur allgem. Religiontgesch. , Basel, 1906, 
pp. 291-292; also numerous articles in Bandit Amsoreay , 
Vienna, 1887 ff., and in Pauly-Wissowa. 

M. H. Ananikian. 

ARMENIA (Christian).—I. The BEGINNINGS 
OF Christianity. — The national legends and 
traditions of Armenia are rich in information regard¬ 
ing the introduction of Christianity into the country 
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In particular, it is said to have been preached by 
Apostles or disciples of Apostles, such as St. Bartho¬ 
lomew and St. Thaddseus. But it has been proved 
that these legends did not appear till late in the 
literature of Armenia, and that they were borrowed 
largely from the literature of Greece. Christianity 
certainly penetrated to Armenia, as elsewhere, by 
means of the living voice. The Apostles and their 
successors had early formed the habit of visiting 
the Churches founded by them ; and the teaching 
of the gospel was continued and propagated in the 
Christian communities long before written docu¬ 
ments came into use ; but the names of these first 
preachers have not come down to us with any 
certainty. Yet, however meagre the information 
furnished by history may be, we are quite entitled 
to maintain that Christianity reached Armenia 
through Antioch, before the time of Gregory the 
Illuminator. The first Christian documents that 
the Armenians made use of were written in Syriac, 
and this language was used in the Armenian 
liturgy till the reform of Gregory the Illuminator. 
After Antioch we might mention V'dessa and Nisi his 
as centres from which Christianity spread into the 
different provinces of the kingdom of Armenia. 

Lttkkatitrk.—T he workB, in Armenian and in translation, of 
Armenian writers: Korin n, Elissnis the Teacher (V art abed), 
Eznik, Agathangelos, Lazarus of Bharpe, Hebeos, Zenobius of 
Klag, Faustus of Byzantium, Moses of Ohorene. A. Lipsius, 
The apokr. Apostelgesch. und Apostellegenden (Brunswick, 1883- 
181*0); A. CarnAre, La Liqendt d’Ahqar dans I’histoire 
d’A rmAnif de Maine de. Khoren (Paris, 18»5); H. Gelzer, ‘I>ie 
Anf.inge der arinen Kirche ’ in Benrhte der konial. Sticks. 
Gesellschajt de.r Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Claw* (1895), Petit,* 
faHC. vn. col. 180U-1893. 

II. EX TENSION OF CflHISTIA NITY IN A RMEN1A. 
— St. Gregory the Illuminator.—Gregory the 
Illuminator belonged to the royal race of the Arsa- 
cids. When quite young lie escaped the massacre 
of his family (A.I). 238), and took refuge in Roman 
territory, lie studied at Cajsarea, and returned 
to Annenia when the kingdom was re-established 
under Tiridates II. (A.P. 261). After being perse¬ 
cuted for his faith, he attained to honour, and 
baptized the king and a large number of his 
subjects, lie went again to Cresarea, where he 
was consecrated bishop by Bishop Leontius, thus 
forming the link of spiritual connexion between 
the Cappadocian metropolis and the young 
Armenian Churches. When he was made bishop, 
Gregory fixed his residence at Yashtishat, and had 
a church and an episcopal palace built there. He 
substituted Armenian for Greek as the language of 
the liturgy, in order to have easier access to the 
masses of the people, and created twelve episcopal 
sees, at the head of which he placed, as titulars, 
converted pagan priests. He instituted ecclesi¬ 
astical offices, making them hereditary in the 
sacerdotal families, and he created in his own 
family the supreme office of Catholicos. At first 
this title designated only the principal bishop of the 
country ; later it came to mean an independent 
patriarch. The Gregorian and national Armenian 
Church, founded afterwards, lived its own autono¬ 
mous life, while recognizing for some years a sort 
of supremacy in the mother Church of Cwsarea. 

Litkratcrk.—M gr. Ormanian, Le Vatican et let Arminiens 
(Rome, 1873); von Gutschmid, Kleine SrJiriften (Leipzig:, 
180-'); H. Gelzer, ‘Die Anfange derarmcn. Kirtrhe’ in Bertch'e 
der konial. Sacha. Qestllsch. der Wissensch., phil.-hist Oliujse 
(1895); Petit,* fasc. vii. col. 1893; S. Weber, Die kathohtche 
Kirche in Armenien (Freiburg, 1903); Malan, Life and Times 
aj St. Gregory (Eng. tr. 1808). 

III. The Gregorian Armenian Church.— 
i. Doctrine.—The creed of the Armenian Church 
is identical with the pseudo-Athanasian Creed which 
was introduced into Armenia by the Syrians, and 

* In this art. the foil, abbrevv. are used Petit «L. Petit, 
< Arm6nie , ln Diet, de thiol, catholiqm (Baris, 1902); Macler® 
F Macler, Catalogue dee manuscrits arminient et giorgient 
de la Bibliothtqv * Nationals (Paris, 1908). 


in the 6th cent, took the place of the Nicene Creed. 
In the 14th cent, another creed was much in use 
in the Armenian Church. It was a compilation of 
formulas borrowed from various creeds, and was 
current until the middle of the 19th centnry. The 
religious heads of the Armenian Church several 
times formulated professions of faith intended to 
complete, explain, and fix the meaning of the 
Armenian Creed. We must mention the profession 
of faith addressed in 1166 by Nerses Shnorhali 
to Manuel Comnenus; that presented to pope 
Pius IV. by Abgar, the Ambassador of the 
Catholicos Michael of Etchnuadzin (1562-1563); 
that of the Catholicos Azarias of Sis ( 1585 ) ; that 
addressed in 1671 by David, the Armenian arch¬ 
bishop of Tgfahftu, to Louis XIV. ; those addressed 
to the same king by Stephen and .James, the 
Armenian archbishops at Constantinople (1671), 
and by Caspar, the Armenian bishop of Cairo. 
On the other hand, the Roman Curia imposed on 
the Armenian Church two professions of faith : 

(1) the constitution of Eugemus IV., Exultatc Deo ; 

(2) the creed of Urban VIII., intended for all the 
Christians of the East. 

Litrratiirk.—L e chevalier Ricaut, The Present State of the 
Greek and Armenian Churches, A.P 1>>7S (London, 1979); 
E. Dulaurier, Uxstnire, dogmes, traditions et liturgie de 
I’iglise armin. orientate 2 (Paris, 1857). A. Balgv, Hittoria 
dne.tnnce catholicce inter Armenos (Vienna, 1878); ArSak Ter- 
Mikelian, Die armen Kirche (Leipzig, 18919, J- Catcrgian, 
De fidei symbolo, quo Amienii utuntur observations* (Vienna, 
1893); F. Kattenbusch, Das apost. Symbol (Leipzig, 1894); 
Hahn, Bihliothek tier Symbol e und Glaubemregeln der alien 
Kirche* (Breslau, 1897); Macler, Nob. 141, 145. 

'Hie following are the chief points of doctrine on 
which the creed of the Armenian Church differs 
from that of other Christian communities. As 
regards the Procession of the Holy Spirit, after 
much hesitation and even much indifference, the 
Gregorian Armenians profess that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Father, and reject the ftiUoauc. 
The Armenians reject the decisions of the Ciml- 
eedon Council relative to the Incarnation ; they 
call themselves Monophvrites, admitting only one 
nature in Christ. The Cregorians, in reciting the 
Trisagxon, retain the addition qni crucifixus espro 
nobis, while some Catholic Armenians have re¬ 
jected it. The Gregorians deny purgatory , but 
they pray for the dead like the Catholics, con¬ 
secrating to this devotion the day after Epiphany, 
Easter, the Transfiguration, the Assumption, the 
Exaltation of the Cross, and the day of the holy 
Vardanians. 

There is diversity of opinion among the Armenian 
doctors regarding the primacy of the Pope. The 
patriarchs, being equal in power, are co-ordinate 
the one with the other, and not subordinate 
to a superior patriarch. The Churches were 
founded by the Apostles and their disciples. These 
were sent by Jesus Christ, not by Peter; thus 
nothing enjoins the primacy of the Pone as a 
fundamental dogma of the Christian Clmrcn. The 
Armenians baptize by immersion, repeated at the 
name of each of the Divine Persons ; hence a triple 
immersion. The anointing is with holy oil, and 
the person baptized receives the name of the saint 
whose festival is celebrated on the day of the 
baptism. Only the priest can baptize, and baptism 
may be administered even to a child already dead. 
Confirmation follows very soon after baptism. The 
anointing is done on the forehead, the eyes, the 
nostrils, the ears, the mouth, the shoulders, the 
breast, the hands, and the feet. Each anointing 
is accompanied by a special formula. The Ar¬ 
menians make use of unleavened bread and of 
wine unmixed with water as elements for the 
Eucharist. They make confession principally on 
the occasion of the great festivals, preferably at 
Epiphany or at Easter. They admit in theory the 
sacrament of Extreme Unction , but they never 
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ulminister it. The Gregorians have a hierarchy 
of orders very carefully organized, including the 
office of precentor and reader ; then the inferior 
orders of porter, reader, exorcist, and candle- 
lighter ; and the superior orders of sub-deacon, 
deacon, and priest. The consecration of bishops is 
reserved for the Catholicos. Marriage is permitted 
to the inferior clergy, rigorous celibacy being 
enjoined only on the vartabeds and the bishops. 
Women are not excluded from the functions of 
the deacon. In Anatolia the Catholic Armenian 
priests are generally married; elsewhere they 
observe more freely the law of celibacy, which is 
not obligatory on them. When a priest has to say 
Mass, he passes the preceding night in the church. 
When a priest who is already married has to 
leceive ordination, he spends forty days in the 
church ; then there is a social repast, during which 
t he wife of the priest sits on a stool, and keeps her 
mouth, her eyes, and her ears shut, as a sign of the 
reserve which she exercises with regard to the 
functions of her husband. 

Litkiiatuiik.—G alano, Conciliatio Ecclesuv A rmenae cum Ro- 
mana (Rome, 1690). de Moni, Histoire critique de la criance 
t-t cUk amtume.8 des nations du Levant (Frankfort, 1693), G. 
Avedichian, Disseitazione. sopra la processione dello Spirito 
Santo dal Padre e dal Figliuolo (Venice, 1824), and Suite cor- 
reztoni fatte ai libn ecclcsiastici armem ne.IV anno 1677 (Venice, 

1868); j. B. Asgian, ‘ La ehiesa armena e rEutiohianismo ’ in Bes- 
tarione, vu.; E. Azarian, Ecclettice armence traditiode romani 
pontificis primatu , junsdictione et inerrabili maguterio (Rome, 
1870), A. Balg-y, Ilistona doctrinal catholiccr inter Armenos 
unionisque eorum cum Ecclesia romana in concilia Florentine 
(Vienna, 1878); J. Issaverdenz, Rites et dr*,nutates de Vtglise 
annAmenne (Venice, 1870); Petit, fasc. vii. col. 1950-1958. 

2. Councils.—Besides the councils common to 
Christianity, the Armenian Church has national 
councils, of which the following are the most 
important. Sotting aside the traditional accounts 
relative to the first councils, the authenticity of 
which is more than doubtful, we must mention the 
Council of Yashtishat (r. 365 A.D.), held under 
Nerses the Great. Regulations were laid down 
regarding the laws of marriage, fasting, hospitals, 
and the schools where the young were taught 
Greek and Syriac. The laws for the monastic 
orders were tliere determined. Later, Sahak is 
said to have promulgated in A.D. 426, at a Council 
of Valarshapat, a certain number of rules intended 
to regulate the observance of festivals, funeral 
feasts, and the conduct of the clergy and priests. 
The canons of the Council of Shahapivan (A, I). 447) 
have for their special aim the refutation of the 
heresies which invaded Armenian Christianity and 
threatened to extinguish it. This was also the 
aim of the Council of Yashtishat (A.D. 449). At 
the Council of Valarshapat (A.D. 491) the Armenians 
made common cause with the Georgians and the 
Albanians in condemning the Council of Chalcedon ; 
and this decision was maintained and affirmed still 
more definitely at the Council of Tvin (A.D. 625), 
where the two festivals of Christmas and Epiphany 
were fixed for the 6th of January. In A.D. 596 
another Council of Tvin condemned the Chalcedon 
decrees. At the Council of Karin (c. 633 A.D.), 
Heraclius summoned the Greeks and Armenians, 
and had the union between these two nations pro¬ 
claimed ; the festivals of Christmas and Epiphany 
were fixed for different days, and the formula qui 
.’rueijixus es pro nobis was removed from the 
Trisagion. Another Council of Tvin (A.D. 645), 
condemned once more the Council of Chalcedon. 
John of Odzun, who is Baid to have summoned the 
Council of Manazkert about A.D. 719, gathered 
into a volume the canons of the Fathers and of the 
councils previous to the 8th century. About A.D. 
770 the Synod of Partav fixed the books of the 
Old Testament which the Armenians regarded as 
authentic, and made rules relating to certain 
details of ecclesiastical discipline. At the Council 
of Shirakavan, held in A.D. 862, the Armenians 


accepted the decrees of the Chalcedon Council, 
anathematized the Councils of Manazkert, settled 
the articles of their faith in fifteen canons, and 
made peace with the Greeks. In the reign of 
Manuel Comnenus, several attempts were made tc 
bring about a union between the Greeks and the 
Armenians. They resulted in the Council of Iiom- 
Kla (A.D. 1179), at which Nerses of Lambron de¬ 
livered a discourse on conciliation which is still 
famous. At the Council of Tarsus (A.D. 1196), 
Nerses of Lambron delivered another discourse 
with a view to the union. The Council of Sis (A.D. 
1243) laid down rules regarding the election and 
nomination of priests, bishops, etc. ; the Councils 
of A.D. 1307 and 1316 ratified the preceding ones, 
and furnish a complete profession of faith of the 
Armenian Church at this time. In A.D. 1439 the 
Armenians took part in the Council of Florence. 

Along with these principal councils there were a 
number of special councils and synods, for the 
decrees of which we refer our readers to the works 
which deal specially with them. 

Litrratur*.— Cl. Galano, Conciliatio Ecclesice armence cum 
Romana (Romp, 1690) ; H. Gelzer in Berichte d. kpl. Sachs. Ges. 
d. IViss. (Leipzig, 1895); J. B. Asgian, ‘ Iji Chiosa armena e 
i’Ananisnin' in Hessarione, vi. ; J. Issaverdens, lhst. of the Ar¬ 
menian Church (Venice,1875); F. C. Conybeare.'The Armenian 
Canons of St. Sahak, Catholicos of Armenia' in AJTh . vol. ii 
(1898), p. 828; Karapet Ter-Mkrttschian, Die Pauliktancr 
tm byzantvnischen Kaiserreiche (Leipzig, 1893); Hefele, Hist, 
of the Church Councils (Eng. tr.. Earn., 6 vols., 1896); E. 
Dulaurier, Reche.rc.kes sur la chronologic, armtnienne (Paris 
1859), Historiens anntniens des Croisadrs (Paris, 1869), t. i. 
Domini Joannis Oznientis opera, ed. by J. B. Aueher (Venice, 
1834); E. Azarian, Ecclcsice armenae traditio de romani ponti¬ 
ficis primatu (Rome, 1870), Mgr. Ormanian, Le Vatican et 
let A mUniens (Rome, 1873); P. Hunanian, Hist, of the (Ecu¬ 
menical Councils of the East (in Armenian) (Vienna, 1847); 
Mgr. Abel Mikitariantz, /list, of the Councils of the. Armenian 
Church (in Armenian) (Valarshapat, 1874); the works, in Ar¬ 
menian and in translation, of Koriun, Agathangelos, Elisions, 
Eznik, Sebcos, Moses of Ohorene; Petit, fasc. vii col. 1925- 
1933 ; J. Dashian, Catalog der armen Handschnflen . . . zu 
Wien (Vienna, 1895); Macler, s.vv. 'Connies,’ ‘Canons,’ and 
the names of places where the councils were held. 

3. Festivals.—The Armenian Church celebrates 
five principal festivals : Christmas, Easter, Trans¬ 
figuration, Assumption, and Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross. The day before these festivals is devoted 
to the Church, the day after to the commemoration 
of the dead. 

The day before Christmas the poor boys of a 
village or town go from door to door, or from 
terrace to terrace, holding in their hands lanterns 
made from gourds, sing a Christmas carol, and 
receive fruit and cakes as a reward. 

The festival of the Transfiguration ( Vardavar) is 
called the Festival of Roses, after an old heathen 
festival which was celebrated on the same day. 
On the day preceding this festival, the commemora¬ 
tion of the Tabernacle of the Jews is held. On 
that day people sprinkle each other with water 
when they meet in the streets; and in certain pro¬ 
vinces of Armenia pigeons are set free, either in 
recollection of the Deluge, or as a symbol of Astlik, 
the Armenian Venus. 

On the day before the Assumption, the vision of 
Gregory the Illuminator is commemorated. 

According to the canons of the Armenian Church, 
the priests are allowed to receive as offerings the 
skin and the right shoulder of the animals sacri¬ 
ficed in the churches on the days of the great 
festivals, in commemoration of the souls of the 
dead, or in honour of some great saint. 

Other festivals play an important part in the 
religious life of Armenia. The day before Candle¬ 
mas (Presentation in the Temple), fires are lit in 
the courts of the churches, and the people dance 
round them, jump over them, and so on. 

The festival of Vibak (Fate) is one of the prin¬ 
cipal Armenian festivals, and one of those which 
seem to be relics of pagan times. It begins on the 
day before Ascension Thursday, and lasts till the 
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Sunday of Pentecost. The day before Ascension 
the young girls of the village meet together and 
choose several of their number to organize the 
festival. The members of this committee take a 
pitcher made of baked clay, fill it with water drawn 
from seven fountains or seven wells, and close the 
mouth of the pitcher with flowers gathered from 
seven fields ; then each of the girls throws some 
object into it (bracelet, ring, button, bead from a 
rosary, etc.), wishing at the same time some good 
wish for her father, brother, or sweetheart. They 
have to shut their eyes while throwing the object 
into the pitcher and meditate deeply on their 
wish. On the Wednesday or Thursday night they 
hide the pitcher in the corner of a garden in the 
open air, to expose it to the influence of the stars, 
and they watch that it is not taken by the boys, 
who prowl about there all night, and try to dis¬ 
cover it and carry it oft*. If the young men suc¬ 
ceed in taking it, they give it hack to the girls only 
in exchange for a laigc (juantity of eggs and olive 
oil, which they have to oiler. 1 f, on the other hand, 
the young men do not succeed in getting possession 
of the pitcher, the girls sing songs in which they 
are made fun of (A. Tchobanian, Chantspopulaires 
armfniens , pp. 57-59 ; M. Abeghian, Armen use her 
Volksglaube , Leipzig, 1899, pp. 62-66. 

Marriage, baptism, and burial are family festi¬ 
vals which are the occasion of special ceremonies 
and customs in Armenia. 

(a) Marriage .—‘ Among the Armenians, children 
are betrothed from their earliest youth, sometimes 
when only three years old, sometimes as soon as 
born. When the mothers on both sides have agreed 
to marry their son and daughter, they propose the 
union to their husbands, who always sanction the 
choice of the wives. The mother of the boy then 
goes to the friends of the girl, with two old women 
and a priest, and presents to the infant maiden a 
ring from the future bridegroom. The boy is then 
brought, and the priest reads a portion of the 
Scriptuie, and blesses the parties. The parents 
of the girl make the priest a present, in accord¬ 
ance with their means, refreshments are partaken 
of by the company, and this constitutes the cere¬ 
monies of the betrothals. Should the betrothals 
take place during the infancy of the contracting 
parties, and even should twenty years elapse before 
the boy can claim his bride, he must every year, 
from the day he gives the ring, send his mistress at 
Gasteranew dress,’etc. (Jone x. Finger-ring Lore, his¬ 
torical, legendary, anecdotal, Lona. 1877, p. 312 L). 

It frequently happens that the bridegroom-elect 
does not see lus betrothed during the engagement. 
On the marriage day a priest and a sub-deacon 
go to the house of the bride. The bridegroom 
arrives there with great pomp, and receives for 
that day the title of king, while the bride is called 
queen. The latter is then veiled, the prieBt says 
some prayers and blesses the young husband and 
wife, and then they set out for the church, where 
the nuptial blessing is pronounced and Mass is 
celebrated. The priest places on the head of each 
a crown, which they retain from three days to a 
week. The company sing wedding hymns on the 
way to and from the church. After a few days 
the priest goes and receives back the crowns, and 
then the young people’s married life begins. Mar¬ 
riage cannot be celebrated during fasts or the 
dominical festivals, of which there are about 260 
in the year. 

(b) Baptism.—A short time after the birth of a 
child, the parents and the god-father carry him to 
church. They stop at the entrance, and the priest 
recites some prayers, after which they go into the 
church, making as many genuflexions as the num her 
of days of the child’s life, and the god-father makes 
confession. Then the infant’s clothes are taken ott. 


and he is immersed three times, his head turned 
towards the west, his feet towards the east, and 
his face towards the sky. After the baptismal 
water the priest anoints the child’s head several 
times with holy oil, and clothes him in a linen 
robe. The child is then made to adore the Cross, 
and is taken home in state. 

(c) Burial.— The day before that on which the 
body is to be carried to the church, the relatives, 
neighbours, and friends of the deceased meet m the 
house, each bringing a lamp with three or seven 
wicks, which they anange, all lighted, round the 
coffin, and then they begin to sing in turn some 
funeral hymns. On All Souls’ days (Christmas, 
Easter, Assumption, Transfiguration, Invention of 
the Cross) the families invite a popular poet to sing 
ovei the grave at the cemetery the praises of the 
person who has just died (A. Tchobanian, op. cit. 
j>. 119). For some days after the funeral ceremony 
the priest goes to visit the relatives of the deceased ; 
then on the Saturday of this week of mourning the 
relatives and friends meet and take part in a social 
repast, the remains of which are distributed among 
the poor. 

Litkraturk.— E. Bore, Arm&nie (Paris, 1888); J. Issa- 
verdenz, Hites et ceremonies de l eg line armenienne (Venice, 
1878). Petit, faHO. vii.; A. Tchobanian, Chants popvlaires 
armenirns (Paris, 1008), Let Trnuvtres crrmfnien.s (Paris, 1906), 
p. 130,; F. C. Conybeare, Hituale Armenorum (Oxford, 1005). 

4. Saints of the Armenian Church.—A glance 
at the Armenian Menology will suffice to show 
that the Armenian Church has adopted a large 
number of the saints of the Greek and Latin 
Churches. It has, besides, its national Haints, for 
whom it has naturally great veneration. The 
principal of these are St. Rhiprime and St. Gaiana, 
who fled from Rome to avoid the carnal desires 
of the Emperor, and took refuge in Armenia, 
where their blood was shed for the cause of the 

f ospel ; the saintly translators, Moses of Chorene, 
>avid the Philosopher, Eznik of Kolb, EliBteus 
the Vartabed, St. Mesrop; and St. Sahak, St. Leo, 
St. Nerses Shnorliali, St. Nerses of Lambron, St. 
Gregory the Illuminator, and St. Nerses I. the 
Great. St. Vardan is the national saint and patriot 
par excellence. When Armenia was struggling in 
the 5th cent, against Persia and the introduction 
of Mazd8.»sm, Vardan Mamikonian became the 
moving spirit in a general insurrection and in the 
struggle of Armenian Christianity against the 
Zoroastrian religion. He perished at the battle 
of Avarair ; hut the agitation for independence 
started by him continued for many years. St. 
Sarkis (Sargis or Sergius) is the saint invoked by 
prisoners, captives, those with difficulties to face, 
and especially by young girls in order to obtain 
a handsome sweetheart. If it snows at the festival 
of St. Jacob or St. James, it is said that the beard 
of the saint is falling on the earth. St. Karapet 
(John the Baptist) is regarded in Armenia as the 
most influential of the saints. His seat is at Mush, 
where his relics are found in the church named 
after him, which is one of the principal places of 
ilgrimage of the Armenians. Women are for- 
idden to enter the enclosure within which is the 
tomb of the saint, because it w r as women, Ilerodias 
and Salome, who caused John the Baptist to he 
beheaded. Young gills give a needle to friends 
going to kiss the tomb, begging them to rub it 
against the tombstone, so that they may be able 
with this sanctified needle to produce marvellous 
embroidery. Young women cannot go and kiss 
the tomb unless they make a vow never to marry. 
Those who have made this vow are allowed to sing 
with the choir during Mass (A. Tchobanian, Chants 
populaires armtniens, p. 149, n. 1). According to 
John Mamikonian, a very pious Armenian princess 
who was determined to enter the sanctuary was 
almost immediately smitten by Heaven as a pun- 
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ishrnent for her presumption (V. Langlois, Collec¬ 
tion des historiens anc. et mod. de VArmtnie , i. 
348, 362 f.). St. Karapet is the patron of the 
bards ( trouvdres ), who go on pilgrimage to ask him 
to heighten their poetic imagination. 

Literature. — H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia , Travel# and, 
Studies (London, 1901); A. Tchobanian, Let TrounCrea ar- 
mCmens (Paris, 1900); 4 Zenoh de Klag ’ and * Jean Mamikonian 1 
in V. Langlois, Collection des historians anc. et. mod. de l'A r- 
meme (Paris, 1867), t. i. 

5 . Sects.—Armenian Christianity, in the course 
of the centuries, has had to struggle against the 
assaults of different sects and heresies in order 
to preserve its homogeneity. Gnosticism pene¬ 
trated into Armenia in the 2nd cent.; Marcionism 
also creut into the Armenian Church and was 
refuted oy Eznik (Des Wardapet Eznik von Kolb , 
wider die Sekten, tr. bv Jon. Michael Schmid, 
Vienna, 1900, n. 172). About the same time are 
found traces of the Borboriani and the M essalians, 
of which sects the Paulicians seem to be a con¬ 
tinuation through the Middle Ages. Mention is 
made also of the existence of Adoptianist churches 
as early as the 3rd century. The most important 
sect of the Middle Ages was that of the Paulicians, 
famous for their struggle against the worship of 
images. It has been established by Conybeare 
that they were Adoptianists. They believed that 
Jesus was born a man, and that He became Christ 
at the moment of His baptism ; but they did not 
regard Him as equal to God the Father. The 
Paulicians practised adult baptism. The Thon- 
dracians, a sect founded about A.D. 820 by 
Smbat, rejected infant baptism, the worship of the 
saints, of the Virgin and of images, purgatory and 
the hierarchy. There still exist in the Caucasus 
some adherents of this sect. The Arevonlians 
(‘Sonsof the Sun ’) are met with in the 12 tli cent.; 
their doctrine recalls the old ideas of Armenian 
paganism. 

Literature. —Jferaetia Clajensia opera omnia , ed. J. 0»p- 
pellotti (Venice, 1833); Domini Joannie Ozmensia philosojthi 
Armenmrum cat huh ci opera, ed. J. II. Aucher (Venice, 1834); 
Karapet Ter-Mkrttschian, Die Paulikianerim byzantinischen 
Kaisrrreichr und verwandte ketzerische Erschemumjen xn 
Armenien (Leipzig, 1893); 4 Die Thondrakier in unsern Tagen ’ 
in Zeitschr fur Kirchenijeschichte (1893) ; F. C. Conybeare, 
The Key of Truth, a Manual of the Paulician Church of Ar¬ 
menia (Oxford, 1S98); Petit, fasc. vii col. 1900; S Weber, 
Die katholmrhe Kirche xn Armenxen (Freiburg, 1903). 

6 . Superstitions and Peculiarities. — The Ar¬ 
menians, although Christians, have, like other 
Chustian peoples, nonular beliefs and superstitions 
which have passed down through the ages. The 
peasant women believe that there exist three spirits 
of childbirth —the spirits of the evenings of Tues¬ 
day, Thursday, and Saturday. The first two are 
virgins and sisters, and the third is their young 
brother. If the wives have not spent the evenings 
of Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday with their 
husbands, these spirits aid them in childbirth. 
The Sunday spirit remains near the door of the 
birth-chamber and fulfils all lus sisters’ orders ; 
he carries water and eggs, makes the fire, etc. 
The two sisters take the child, bathe it and pre¬ 
pare the omelet for the mother; and sometimes 
they present a gift to the newly-born child. But 
these spirits are also vindictive ; and when a woman 
does not respect them, they avenge themselves by 
tormenting her, and sometimes by killing the 
baby (Revue des traditions populaires , x. [1895] 2). 
Each child has from its birth a guardian angel 
who protects him against evil spirits. This angel’s 
duty is to cut the child’s nails and amuse him with 
the golden apple which he holds in his hand. 
When the child is old enough, the guardian angel 
goes back to heaven. The child sniDes to him and 
stretches out his little arms (ib. x. 4). The Ar¬ 
menian peasants believe also that spirits of dis¬ 
ease exist. They are small in stature and wear 
triangular hats ; and they hold in their hands a 


white, a red, and a black branch. If they strike 
any one with the white branch, he will fall 
ill, but will soon recover ; if it is with the red, 
he will have to stay in bed for a long time; 
but if it is with the black, then it is all over 
with him, and nothing will cure him. The spirits 
have books in which are written the names of the 
men who must die or fall ill, and the appointed 
days ; and the spirits act according to these books. 
The people believe also that there is a spirit called 
the ‘ Writer’ (Grol), who writes men’s names and 
the date of their death in a book called the ‘ book 
of the non-existent.’ 

The devs are tyrants possessing seven heads. 
They can throw’ the largest rocks a great distance. 
Their wrestling is like the shock of mountains, 
which causes lava to pour forth. The female 
dev is about the size of a hill ; she throws back 
her left breast over her right shoulder, and her 
right breast over her left shoulder. The devs 
prefer to dwell in very thick forests or deep 
caverns. They are very rich in gold and silver, 
and possess horses of fire which enable them to 
cover great distances in the twinkling of an eye. 
Devs covet the company of young women of 
the human race, to whom they grant everything 
they ask. The young men are continually at war 
witn the devs in order to get back the women, who 
show the men how’ to carry out ruses by which 
they may become the masters of the devs , w’ho aie 
ignorant, cowardly, boastful, and narrow-minded 
(RTPx. 193-196 ; Grikor Chalatianz, Marchen und 
Sagen, Leipzig, 1887, pp. xiv-xx). The witches 
are old women who have a tail which is not vis¬ 
ible during infancy, but w’hich develops with age. 
They can become invisible w hen they wish, enter 
anywhere, and cross the world in a few minutes. 
They mount on earthen jars, take in their hands 
a serpent which serves as a whip, and, flying to 
the seventh heaven, pass over all the universe. 
They act chiefly in love intrigues. Their ordinary 
business is to enchant the heart of a young man 
or woman, carry off a young girl in spite of her 
parents, and kill the irreconcilable rival or make 
nim fall asleep (RTF x. 196). There are also 
good sorcerers, who are quite disposed, with the 
aid of supernatural powers, to render service to 
human beings (G. Chalatianz, Marchen und Sagen, 
p. xxxi fl‘. ; F. Macler, Contes armfniens , Paris, 
1905). The Armenians believe also in the exist¬ 
ence of dragons, and possess numerous tales and 
legends which refer to these supernatural beings. 
The Armenians, especially those of Eastern Ar¬ 
menia, make great use of rolls of prayers contain¬ 
ing magical or talismanic formulas, intended to 
protect them against the evil eye, slander, the 
anger of enemies, against sorcerers and enchanters, 
false love, and the bite of serpents, to conciliate 
lords, kings, generals, and the great, and to exor¬ 
cize demons and other impure beings. These rolls 
of prayers are called kiprianos , or rather girna- 
haran , because they include prayers attributed to 
St. Cyprian. They are generally ornamented with 
vignettes, which belong to somewhat rudimentary 
art, but are very much used by the people (see 
‘ Amulette’ and ‘ Cyprianus-Buch ’ in I\ Jacobus 
Dashian, Catalog der armenischen Ilandschriften 
in der Mechitharistenbibliothek zu Wien, Vienna. 
1895 ; Macler, Nos. 97-102). 

Literature. — M. Abeghian, Armeniacher Votkaglauhe 
(Leipzig, 1899); G Chalatianz, Marchen und Sagen (Leipzig, 
1887), H. von Wlislocki, Marchen und Sagen der Bukowmaer 
und Siebenburger Armenier (LLuiuburg, 1892); A. G. Sekle- 
mian, The Golden Maiden, and other Folk-Tales and Fair% 
Stories told in Armenia (Cleveland, Ohio, 1898). 

IV. Armenian Catholic Church or Ar¬ 
menian Catholics.— There have been in almost 
all times Armenians who recognized more or less 
the supremacy of Borne. But it was recognized 
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only in a sporadic and casual way until the time 
of the Crusades, when the Ainienians of the 
kingdom of Cilicia, or Lesser Armenia, were in 
constant contact with the Crusaders, and con¬ 
sequently with the Roman Curia. Later, in the 
14th cent., Dominican missionaries founded in¬ 
fluential communities of disciples in Armenia. 
These were the class of native missionaries known 
as ‘Uniters’ (unitorts), and had as their first 
superior John of Kerni (or of Khrna). He had a 
translation made of the woiks of Bartholomew 
of Bologne, who was sent to Armenia by Pope 
John XXII. in 1318 (Maclcr, No. 149). Subsequently, 
especially in the 17th cent., other orders established 
missions among the Armenians, particularly among 
the Armenians of Persia: the Augustinians at 
Isfahan, the Jesuits at Isfahan, Julfa, Erivan, 
etc. The French Lazarists settled at Tauris and 
at Isfahan. Soon all the communities extended 
theii ranulieations into all the principal Armenian 
centres of the East—Isfahan, Ormuz, Shiraz, 
Banderabbas, H amadou, Shamakia, Erzerum, 
Trebizond, ete. 

Until the middle of the 18th cent., Catholic 
Armenians did not form an autonomous com¬ 
munity ; now they have a hierarchy of theii own, 
a recognized religious autonomy, and a patriarch 
who lesules at Constantinople. These results have 
sprung from the dissensions which occurred between 
1737 and 1740 in connexion with the catholieate of 
Sis in Cilicia. The Catholicos of Sis was deposed, 
and he retired to Lebanon, where he founded the 
convent of lizommar and a new religious order. 
This new state of things caused intestine quarrels 
between the Catholic and the Gregorian Armenians. 
We may note especially the quarrel of the 
Hassumsts and the publication of the Bull 
Reve.rsurus. 

Litkkatuhk. — Galano, Conciliatio Ecclesvct arme.nce cum 
rornana (Home, 1W>0); E. Scrosoppi, 1/Empire ottoman au 
point de cue politique vers le milieu de la seconde moitif du onx* 
siicle (Florence, 187ft); A. Balgy, IJistona doctrinoe catholic te 
inter Armenos(\ ienna, 1878), A. Bor4, L'ArmSme (Paris, 18:58); 
L. Alishan, Stsacan, cimtree de I'Armenie (Venice, 1893), an 
art. devoted to the ‘United Brethren’ in the cantons of 
Erinjiik , de Damas. Coup d'ceil sur I'ArmAme (Paris, 
1888), J. B. Piolet, Let Missions catholiques au ana* sitcle 
(P&riB, 1900); H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia, Travels and Studun 
(London, 1901), Petit, fuse. vii.; S. Weber, Die kathvhsche 
Kirche m Annenien (Freiburg, 1903). For the disputes which 
have arisen over the subject of Avedik and Aifhtanmr see 
Bibliographic. anali/tn/ue des ouvragex de M. Mane-FeliciU 
Brosset (St. Petersburg, 1887); Dashian, Catal. de.r arm. 
Ilandsch) m der Mechithanstenbibl. zu Wien (Vienna, 189fi); 
F. Macler, Catal. des manuscrits arm&n. et gtory. de la 
Bibliothtquc Rationale (Paris, 1908). 

V. Protestant Armenians. — The work of 
the Protestant missions among the Armenians 
dates from the beginning of the 19th century. It 
was specially prosperous from the day on which 
the Sublime Porte granted independence to the 
Protestant community. The Protestant missions 
in Armenia belong, on the one hand, to the 
Missionary Societies of England and America, and, 
on the other, to those of Basel. They have stations 
in the most important centres of Turkey in Asia, 
and some in Persia (Tauris, Teherin, Isfahan), 
and in Russia (Shuslia, Tiflis). There are nearly 
200 pupils in the Robert College at Constanti¬ 
nople ; the college at Scutari is reserved for girls. 

Litkraturk.— E. Scrosoppi, L’Empire ottoman au point de 
me politique vers le milieu de la scemde moitU du xixe sibcle 
(Florence, 1875), pp 78-81; H. F. B Lynch, Armenia, Travels 
and Studies (London, 1901); Petit, faso. vii. col. 1920. 

VI. MusalmAn Armenians.— The attachment 
of the Armenians to Christianity is well known, 
and when they are abroad their religion stands to 
them in the place of nationality. In spite of this 
love of their religion, some Armenians, persecuted 
by the Musalm&ns, have adopted Muhammadanism. 
’Iiiub, two or three centuries ago, the Armenians 
of Hamslien, to the east of Tremzond, after some 
bloody massacres, accepted in thousands the law 


of Islam. They are therefore Turks, but they 
speak a dialect which betrays their Armenian 
origin. The Kurds, it is said, are ancient Ar¬ 
menians who have passed under the law’ oi Islam. 

About 1751, a certain Chnlabi, who was very 
fanatical, associated himself with the Persian 
Musaimans, and conceived the plan of massaciing 
the Armenians if they would not be converted to 
Muhammadanism. He tortured them first, cutting 
of! their ears so that they might not hear the 
singing in church, cutting out their tongues so that 
they might not speak their mother language, and 
putting out their eyes to strike fear into the other 
Christians. Chalabi inflicted these tortures on 
the poor, and granted honours and titles to the 
rich to impose silence on them. By this means 
thousands of Armenian families became Musai¬ 
mans, especially in the province of Oudi. In this 
province above all, the Muhammadans destroyed 
the churches anti Christian sanctuaries, so that 
the Christians might the more quickly forget their 
original religion. In the province of Oudi many 
names recall their Armenian origin ; at Gis is 
found a much venerated sanctuary of St. Elisceus. 
The Musaimans as w'ell as tlu* Chiistians make 
pilgrimages to it, light candles, and address very 
fervent prayers to the saint; and in several 
villages in the neighbourhood of this sanctuary 
the Musalm&n Armenians swear by St. Elisaeus. 
They have preserved some old Christian customs. 
For example, when a mother is putting her child 
to sleep, she makes the sign of the cross over it, 
and murmurs the name of Jesus. When the paste 
is prepared, a young Armeno-Musalmftn w'ife 
makes a cross on it with her fore-arm before 
putting it into the oven. The Armeno-Musalman 
villagers of the province of Oudi are very bigoted 
and very suspicious ; they distrust all foreigners, 
and never speak of matters of religion. 

In Lasistan, also, several Armenian villages have 
become converted to Islam, from fear of tortures 
and massacres. There aie found among them the 
same traces of Christianity as among their brothers 
of Oudi and elsew here. 

Lukratcrk.— Ayhouanits erkir lev dratsikh (Tiflis, 1898); 
Lays, Calendar for 1906 (Tiflis, 1904), pp. 191-196 (both in 
Armenian). 

VII. Armenian Colonies.— There are Ar¬ 
menian colonies spread over all parts of the world ; 
for example, in Europe: Poland, Sw’eden, Denmark, 
Holland. Russia, Turkey, Bulgaria, Transylvania, 
Roumunia, Lower Danube, Macedonia, Greece, 
Dalmatia, France, Italy, Spain. Portugal, etc. ; in 
Asia: Peisia, Afghanistan, India, Japan, Palestine, 
China, etc. ; in Africa: Egypt, Ethiopia; in 
America: United States; the English and Dutch 
Indies, Batavia, etc. These colonists generally 
lose their nationality, and adopt that of the 
country in wdiich they are living; but they remain 
faithful to their religion, which is now the bond of 
the Armenian nation, since they no longer have a 
political autonomy. 

Literatvm.— L. Alishan, Suacan (Venice, 1893). 

Fr£i>1Sbic Maclkr. 

ARMINIANISM.—i. Occasion of Arminian- 
ism.—Armimanism was a revolt against certain 
aspects of Calvinism, of far-reaching importance in 
the history of the Reformed Theology. It took 
place in the dawn of the 17th century. Against 
the Catholic absolutism of the external Church, 
Calvinism had set the absolutism of the eternal 
decrees The situation was rigid with a new 
dogmatism. A recoil was inevitable. Many symp¬ 
toms of dissent were manifest before Arminianism 
arose as a definite reaction. After Calvin’s death, 
the more rigorous CalviniBtic divines, including 
Beza, asserted that the Divine decree to salvation, 
being antecedent to the Fall, required for its 
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accomplishment the decree to sin. Sin was or¬ 
dained not us an end, but as a means; it is here 
because there was something that God could not 
accomplish w ithout it. What is first m the Divine 
intention is last in the Divine execution.* The 
primal purpose was the decree to save. But if 
man is to he saved, he must lirst he lost. Hence 
the Kail was decreed as a consequence of a decreed 
salvation. Those who held this position were 
Supralapsarians. It is doubtful whether Calvin 
himself held it. More moderate exponents of 
Calvinism connected the Full with the permission 
of God, instead of with Ills foreordination. The 
Divine decree takes the existence of sin for granted, 
deals with man as fallen, and elects or rejects 
him foi 1 easons profoundly indifferent to human 
judgment. This was the Infralapsarian position. 
An unequal rivalry between the exponents of these 
two schools was the immediate occasion of the rise 
of Arminiunism. In Holland, which, in the 17th 
cent., owing largely to the immigration from 
France of Protestant theologians of distinction, 
had become, more than Suitzeiland, the centre of 
theological activity, the extreme views of the 
Suprulapsarians found much favour. An acute 
and effective criticism was directed against them 
bv James Armmius (Jacobus Arminius or Jakob 
Harmensen or Van Herman ; also known as Vete- 
raquinas, from Veteran Aquae. or Oudewater, the 
name of his birthplace). Arminius, who was born 
in 1560 and died in 1600, was a scholar of consider¬ 
able leputalion. He had studied at Leyden, re¬ 
sided at Geneva, and travelled in Italy; he was a 
learned and popular preacher at Amsterdam, with 
a pastoral career marked by fidelity and heroism ; 
eventually he became, in 1603, professor of theo¬ 
logy at Leyden. Even his enemies testified to his 
blameless and noble character. He was a con¬ 
summate controversialist and a lucid expositor, 
with a remarkable gift of method. Trusted by 
the Supralapsarian leaders, ho was requested in 
1580 to answer Theodore Koornhert, of Amsterdam, 
who had attacked the high Calvinistic doctrine of 
Be/.a and the Genevan school, of which Arminius 
had been a distinguished disciple. Others had 
already replied to Koornhert, who were disposed 
to surrender Bcza’s extreme position in favour 
of one equivalent to Infralapsarianiam. In pre¬ 
paring his reply, a process of doubt culminated in 
Arminius embracing the tenets he had under¬ 
taken to refute. lie clearly perceived that the 
doctrine of the absolute decrees involved God as 
the author of sin ; that it unworthily restrained 
His grace ; and, leaving myriads without hope, con¬ 
demned them for believing that for them there 
was no salvation either intended or provided in 
Christ. He saw, moreover, that it gave to those 
who believed themselves to be the elect a false 
security based upon no sufficient ethical principle. 
Arminius’ conversion was succeeded by cogent 
criticism; and criticism by prolonged controversies, 
during which he was led by successive and careful 
stages to a luminous and impressive constructive 
exposition of those theological positions antagonistic 
to Calvinism which have since been associated with 
his name. Though it is probable that Arminius 
himself was less Arminian than his followers, yet 
the most distinguished of these, Episcopius (his 
successor at Leyden), Uyttenbogaert (his close 
friend), Limhorch and Grotius, who most ably 
elaborated his positions—all men of great talents 
—only carried his conclusions to issues which the 
early death of Arminius probably prevented him 
from reaching. Arminianism spread amongst the 
clergy. Political differences and difficulties con¬ 
fused the purely doctrinal issue. Great statesmen, 
like Olden Barneveld, advocated Arminianism and 
• Cambr. Mod. Hist. ii. 717. 


Kcpublicanisin, as Calvinists preferred Supralaps- 
arianism and Maurice, Prince of Orange. The 
martyrB for Arminianism probably suffered for 
political rather than for doctrinal heresy. From the 
beginning the Arminians were greatly outnumbered 
by their opponents. Their main strength lay in 
the genius and learning of their leaders. Dia¬ 
lectically they were victors ; ecclesiastically and 
politically they were vanquished. With their 
defeat came many disabilities and some temporary 
persecution. 

2 . Doctrinal positions.—The creed of the Ar¬ 
minians was set forth in the Five Articles of the 
Remonstrance addressed in 1610 to the States- 
General of Holland and West F'riesland, from 
which fact its adherents received the name of 
Remonstrants. The articles weie drawn up by 
Uyttenbogaert and signed by forty-six ministers. 
The Remonstrance is lirst negative, stating the 
five Calvinistic articles in order to reject them, 
and then positive, stating the five points of the 
Arminian position. Briefly summarized, the fol¬ 
lowing are their positions. The first asserts con¬ 
ditional election, or election dependent on the 
foreknowledge by God of faith in the elect and of 
unbelief in those who are left in sin and under con¬ 
demnation. The second asserts universal atone¬ 
ment in the sense that it is intended, although it 
is not actually efficient, for all. The thud asserts 
the inability of man to exercise saving faith, or to 
accomplish anything really good without regenera¬ 
tion by the Holy Spirit. The fourth declares that 
the grace of God is indispensable in every step of 
the spiritual life, hut that it is not irresistible 
The fifth asserts that the grace of the Holy Spirit 
is sufficient for continual victory over temptation 
and sm ; but the necessity of the final Perseverance 
of all believers is left doubtful. This last article 
was afterwards so modified by the followers of 
Arminius as to assert the possibility of falling 
from grace. 

Gomarus, the university colleague of Arminius, 
but his chief antagonist in personal controversy, 
now engineered a eounter-Remonstrance drawn up 
in less moderate terms. Negotiations for peace 
failed. An embittered controversy became in¬ 
volved with political intrigue. The famous Synod 
of Dort was assembled (1618-9) more to exercise 
ecclesiastical discipline than to reconcile the dis¬ 
putants. The Arminian theologians were ex¬ 
cluded, and the Synod constituted itself accuser 
and judge. The Arminian articles were con¬ 
demned, their preachers deposed, and recalcitrants 
banished. The Synod promulgated live heads of 
doctrine of its own, which jpresent Calvinism in 
its unadulterated but not in its extreme form. 
Within the Arminian system processes of develop¬ 
ment set in, all moving m the direction of liberalism 
and comprehension. These will be noted in their 
place. Our present interest is with the leading 
principles of Arminianism. These are: ( a ) the 
universality of the benefit of the Atonement; (6) 
a restored freedom of the human will as an element 
in the Divine decrees and in opposition to the 
assertion of the absolute sovereignty of God. 
Apart from these and kindred questions involved 
in the problem of predestination, Arminianism has 
no definite theological distinctness. It attempts 
no fresh statement of the doctrines of God and 
man. These were accepted as they stood in the 
recognized creeds and confessions of Christendom ; 
its general theological system was that of the 
orthodox Protestant Churches. But its specific 
contribution was of sufficient importance to rank 
it amongst the few really outstanding and perma¬ 
nent developments in theological thought. The 
three fundamental terms of theological definition 
and discussion—God, Man, and the essential re* 
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lations between them—are represented in the three 
great controversies of historical theology by the 
names of Athanasius, Augustine, and Arminius. 
Athanasius represents the movement which gave 
specific definition to the Church’s doctrine of the 
Divine nature. Augustine stands as the great 
exponent of the inner moral significance of human 
nature and of the relation of the individual to the 
race. Arminius found his place as the interpreter 
of the ethical relations between God and man. 
His system recognized and expounded the de¬ 
veloped doctrine of God and of man, which the 
Church had long accepted as established positions, 
but which her theologians had nevei satisfactorily 
related. Calvin had revived Augustinianism, and 
had pushed it to further logical issues. He made 
much ol God, as Pelagius had made too much of 
man. Uotli gave isolation and distance to terms 
that could be completed only in mutual relations. 
Neither provided a scheme of reeoncilation. The 
aim of Arminius was to express with dialectic 
vigour the only doctrinal position consistent with 
the necessary relations between God and man. 
This relation within the sphere of the provision 
and administration of redemption provided the 
points of controversy between his system and that 
of Calvin. The mission of Arminianism was to 
show how God could be what the Church taught 
He was, and man what the Church declared him 
to l»c, at one and the same Lime. The mode of 
re-adjustment of the distuibed and abnormal rela¬ 
tions of man to God by justification was the 
central point of Protestant theology generally ; the 
announcement and the ethical interpretation of 
the significance of the mutual relations between 
God and man in that adjustment was the con¬ 
tribution to theology oflered by Arminianism. 
Its system is a nt« media; it strove to avoid 
sources of inevitable and historical error arising 
from the tendency to magnify either ot the related 
terms by the virtual or formal suppression of the 
other. The exaltation of the Divine agency to the 
complete suppression of the human in that adjust¬ 
ment issued in simple Determinism ; the exalta¬ 
tion of the human in complete suppression of the 
Divine in the same sphere led to the extreme 
positions of Pelagiamsm. Arminianism claimed to 
nave stated, for the first time, with scientific care 
a balanced judgment on those relations of God 
and man in which their harmony and mutual 
recognition could he stated as a working principle, 
veil liable and verified by experience.* 

To appreciate the theological value of Arminian- 
ism, it is important to review and interpret the 
points which differentiate it from Calvinism. To 
estimate its influence philosophically, it is needful 
to state and illustrate its two great principles—its 
ethical recognition of justice, and the emphasis it 
lays upon the human in the redemptive relations 
between God and man. 

3 . Criticism of Calvinism. — Arminianism re¬ 
garded the Calvinistic position as open to attack 
on two sides—the side of God and the side of man. 
Its treatment of these was considered to he dis- 
proportioned and ethically unfair. The sphere in 
which God exercised His will was the soul of man. 
That will, therefore, concerned man and his acts. 
If such acts were performed solely because God 
had so determined, two consequences followed 
the acts would reveal the quality of the will, and 
man would not he consciously free; he would 
know himself as an instrument rather than as an 
agent. The criticism was urged theiefore as much 
in the interest of man and of morality as of theo¬ 
logy. In fact, Arminianism was at the bottom an 
attempt to formulate a protest against Calvinism 
from an ethical standpoint. It used much eircum- 
* Amer. Meth. Qtly. Rev. (1867) 846. 


spection in the attempt. It carefully rejected, 
with Calvinism itself, the pagan leaven, which 
had lingered in the old Church, in the form of 
reliance placed upon human nature alone. Hut it 
renewed the sense of reality to human respon¬ 
sibility, and emphasized the moral conditions of 
reward and penalty. At the same time it sought to 
give psychological consistency, especially by its 
great doctrine of prevenient grace, to the common 
Protestant principle that man is entirely depen¬ 
dent, in all that concerns his salvation, upon the 
race of the Spirit of God. The task undertaken 
y Arminianism was to re-state wliat was regarded 
as the primitive and Scriptural view, held by the 
Church before Augustine, concerning the relation 
between God and man in the work of salvation ; 
and in this view the sole responsibility of man foi¬ 
ls own damnation was evident. The criticism of 
Calvinism, thei efore, found centres of attack in the 
following live points :— 

(1) Vn '.destination .—This the Calvinist held to 
be absolute and unconditioned. The decree to 
elect was without, foresight of faith or of good 
works. In its operation the Divine will was un¬ 
motived from without, moved only from within, 
either by the grace or by the necessity of the 
Divine nature. The decree to reprobation was 
conditioned by no specific demerit of the reprobate. 
He was not distinguished in or by his personal sin. 
His reprobation was simply because of sinfulness 
of nature or habit, which, being common to all 
men, involved all men in equal guilt and penalty. 
No ethical difference was discernible between elect 
and reprobate. The Arminian criticism insisted 
on the ethical incompleteness of this view. The 
principle of the election of grace is maintained. 
The Divine will is absolutely supreme. Hut its 
supremacy is moral. God is not more hound 
to punish than to forgive. The Divine decree, 
whether elective or reprobatory, is conditional 
throughout. God elected to salvation or to repro¬ 
bation only those whose faith or final disbelief He 
foresaw. The Divine foreknowledge logically pre¬ 
cedes the Divine volitions ; it is not an inference 
from them ; it is intuitive, but not necessitative. 
What God knows, though its issue is absolutely 
certain, is not necessitated by that cognition. 

( 2 ) Atonement.— The Calvinist held the Atone¬ 
ment to he strictly limited. Its relation to the 
non-elect was incidental; its intention was for the 
elect alone. For them its efficacy was absolute. 
It so satisfied Divine justice on their behalf that 
they could not fail to he saved. For were any 
lost, the penalty of sin would be twice inflicted— 
once upon Christ and again on the sinner for whom 
He had died. This was a thing impossible to 
Divine justice. The Arminian held that the 
Atonement was universal. It was of infinite value, 
designed for all, accomplished for all. It made 
the salvation of no man actual, but rendered the 
salvation of all men possible, the result being in 
every case conditioned by faith. Christ died for 
all, but only believers receive the benefit. 

The character of Arminian theology is illustrated in one of its 
most important writing's, the treatise of Grotius on the Satis¬ 
faction of Christ, written in opposition to Socinianism. He 
develops the doctrine towards an issue not strictly in harmony 
with the position of Arminius, by stating what is known as the 
Governmental Theory. Both aimed at mediating between 
the rigorous Anselmic view of a satisfaction winch is the sub¬ 
stitution of a strict equivalent for the penalty due to sin and 
the Socini&n rejection of all vicarious intervention. They agree 
that the atoning reparation satisfied not the rigorous exaction 
of l)i\ine justice, but chiefly the just and compassionate will of 
God, emphasizing the love rather than the Justice of God as 
honoured in the Atonement. The death of Christ is not the 
payment of a debt to a creditor, but a substitution counted 
sufficient by God the Father for a judicial penalty. Grotius 
emphasized the relation of God to man as a Ruler, and carried 
out the Arminian conception of' the wrath of God ’ as If is good¬ 
ness regulated by wisdom. He regarded the motive of the 
Divine government as the desire and provision for the happi- 
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neu of the governed. In this rectorai relation the ruler has a 
right to remit, a penalty, provided the end for which the penalty 
was appointed is otherwise attained. This end is the presen a- 
tion of order and the prevention of future transgressions The 
death of Christ os a ‘penal example' secures this end, showing 
impressively what sin deserves and what the penalty would he 
were it actually inflicted on the transgressor. It is a manifesta¬ 
tion of the lawgiver's hatred of sin. It is not actual punish¬ 
ment, but rather the symbol of it. As it is not the literal 
penalty, God rnay freely determine what other conditions for 
bestowing pardon are suitable. In the light of the Calvinistic 
view of the absolute sovereignty, this rectorai theory was a 
surrender of the theory of satisfaction. But the Arminianism 
of Arnmmis laid much stress on the inflexibility of Ood’B 
righteousness, which consists, according to Kpiscopius, in 
maintaining His truthfulness in attaching a penalty to His 
commandments. Kpiscopm.s himself, however, still held to a 
modified Anselnnc position bj regarding the sacnllce of Christ 
as a price ; because God is willing so to regard it. l.imhorch 
is a closer representative of Arminianism. lie asserted that 
Christ suffered as a Divinely appointed sacrifice, and reconciled 
Ood to man as if the sinner had suffered himself. Armimatiism 
generally renounces the commutative theory of exact and 
mutual compensation, since some perish for whom Christ 
died.* 

(3) Depravity.— The Calvinist held this to be 
total, involving bondage of the will and inability 
to any spiritual good. By the Fall the nature of 
man was poisoned at its inmost core, and original 
holiness and righteousness changed into absolute 
depravity. No distinction was made between im- 

E uted guilt and inherent depravity. Arminianism 
eld that depravity was a bias, which left the 
will free and man responsible for his own destiny 
through the choice of faith or unbelief. The 
Adamic unity of the race was preserved, but its 
inherited tendencies to evil were met and neutial- 
ized by the free and universal grace communicated 
to tlu* race in Christ—the second Adam. Absolute 
reprobation cannot therefore he based upon the 
doctrine of original sin. Arminianism denied that 
the sin of Adam is imputed to his posterity in the 
sense of theii being guilty of, and chargeable 
with, the sin Adam had committed. A clear dis¬ 
tinction is made between actual and original sin. 
The free gift of grace to the whole race in Christ is 
the foundation of the entire Arminian system. 
Its great contribution to the discussion of sin was 
the decisive assertion of the doctrine of prevenient 
race, due to the universal diffusion of the in- 
uenees of the Holy Spirit, and consequently the 
acceptance in every age of those who strove after 
natural uprightness. Grace, therefore, though not 
the solitary, is yet the primary cause of salvation. 
To this primary cause is due the co-operation of 
freewill; for upon its stimulus by grace prevenient 
depends the co-operation of the will with grace 
efficient. 

Inter Arminianism declined in some degree from this posi¬ 
tion Less exalted viewB of the original state of man were 
current. To preserve intact the original freedom of the will, 
the conception of a primitive state of perfect holiness was dis¬ 
counted. A state of primitive innocence must have beci allied 
with primitive ignorance. It was altio doubted whether 
mortality originally belonged to the nature of man. With 
milder views of original sin greater stress was laid on the 
physical impurity of human nature ; it wati also denied that its 
corruption had in it the true characteristics of Bin. The in¬ 
clinations to evil inherited from Adam are not in themselves 
blameworthy ; they are only different in degree from the same 
appetites in Adam. It is only consent to them that becomes 
real guilt. The ‘ innate liberty of the human will ’ was regarded 
as able to co-operate of itself with the Divine law. The Ar¬ 
minianism of Methodism reverted to the earlier position, hold¬ 
ing that whatever power there is in the human will—in its 
ability or its choice is the issue of redemption. No ability 
remains in man to return to God. The co-operation of grace is 
of grace. The Augustiman idea of ‘common grace ’ is rejected 
m favour of the co-ordinating of the universality of grace with 
the universality of redemption. No man is found in a state of 
mere nature ; nor, unless he has finally quenched the Spirit, is 
he wholly devoid of the grace of God. The virtues of unre- 
gencrate man are not splendida vitia, but works of the Spirit. 
Such virtues are a universal experience of the race. If Adam 
brought a universal condemnation and seed of death upon all 
Infants, so Christ brings upon all a general justification and a 
universal seed of life. 

(4) Conversion .—Both Calvinist and Arminian 
regard this as the work of the Holy Spirit. But 

* Pope, Comp. Christ. Thsol. ii. 312. 


Calvinism maintained the grace of God to lie irre¬ 
sistible. The calling of God was both effectual 
and efficacious, and due to the immediate operation 
of the Spirit of God upon the soul. The Arminian 
asserted that the lhvine action was mediate, 
through the truth, and thus moral and per¬ 
suasive, as distinguished from physical and neces¬ 
sitating, Moreover, the grace which is elective 
to the processes of repentance and renewal may he 
finally resisted. The firm maintenance of uni¬ 
versal redemption by Arminianism naturally 
affected its theory of justification at many points. 
Whilst holding, m common with the ltelormed 
standards generally, that Christ’s obedience is the 
only meritorious cause of justification, and faith 
its sole instrumental cause, and that good works 
have no kind of merit, Arminianism did not distin¬ 
guish between the active and passive obedience of 
Christ. Gradually also it denied the direct im- 
utation of Christ’s righteousness. Faith came to 
e regarded as justifying, not as an instrument 
uniting the soul to Christ, hut as an imperfect 
righteousness, which is mercifully accepted by (iod 
as if it were perfect. Whilst repudiating the view 
that works merit salvation, the Arrninians asserted 
that the faith which justifies is regarded by God 
as a faith which includes obedience. This is 
the position both of Arminius himself and of his 
followers. It is allied with a tendency, distinctly 
marked, to define faith in terms of intellectual 
assent rather than as trust. It became a simple 
reception of the doctrines and laws of revealed 
religion. The influence of grace was by no means 
merely of a moral nature. It- wrought in and 
accompanied the word of God. Its influence there¬ 
fore, w liilst supernatural in its character, was in its 
mode of operation analogous to the natural power 
of all truth. This tendency to invest faith with 
merit as a means of justification was suspected of 
approaching ultimately the Homan doctrine of 
merit by works on the one side, and of favouring 
the antinomian tendencies which had been con¬ 
demned as inherent in Calvinism, on the other. 
A fair criticism of its attitude applied to it the 
term Nconommmsm , because of its supposed in¬ 
troduction of a new law—the law of grace— 
according to which the legal righteousness forever 
impossible to man finds a human substitute in an 
evangelical righteousness accepted of God, though 
imperfect, for Christ's sake. The title detected 
the perilous tendency, which the later history of 
Arminianism did not escape, of the notion that 
Christ has lowered the demands and standard of 
the moral law. 

Methodist Anmnianism met these tendencies in two ways • 
(1) ltdeclared that, though God requires faith, it is also His gift. 
He does in Christ pardon the imperfection of the good work 
wrought by faith, but He does not repute it as perfect so far as 
concerns our justification. This would he the imputation of 
righteousness to the believer himself. It is the faith of the 
ungodly which is reckoned for righteousness, oven before it can 
produce its first act towards good works. (2) There was the 
definite insistence in Methodist theology upon the necessity as 
well as the possibility of entire sanctification. This teaching 
formulates and urges the demand that faith must he justified by 
works. It protests against the distinct imputation of the active 
obedience to man, whilst it clings to the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness generally. The Methodist teaching on entire 
sanctification was quite in harmony with the main contentions 
for which Arminianism stands, and ought to he regarded as a 
supplement to the view's of the early Annimans, who wrote 
much on the question of Christian perfection. They left its 
principles and processes, however, largely indefinite. Com¬ 
pelled by their theological convictions, they maintained that 
such holiness as God reputes perfect may be attained in this 
life. If grace is free, it will be full. They distinguished between 
a first perfection of the beginning of Christianity, a second of 
the unimpeded progress of regeneration, and a third of estab 
lished maturity of grace. Of the means, assurance, and limita¬ 
tions of the last stage they made no positive declaration. 
Perfection ib proportionate and progressive. It is not sin¬ 
lessness. but tne ‘expulsive power of a new affection,'exclud¬ 
ing the habit of sin. Arminianism exhibits its doctrine more in 
opposition to the Roman works of supererogation or Calvin¬ 
istic antinomianism than in its profound relation to sin and 
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love, and to evangelical perfection. Arminius writes : ‘ While 
1 never asserted that a believer could perfectly keep the 
precepts of Christ in this life, I never denied it; but always 
left it as a mat iter to be decided* ( Works, i. (10H). The vital 
question of the abolition of sin was never, cither by Anninius 
or his successors, decided upon. His protest against ultra- 
Calvinibin was taken up by the German Pietists, and, in purer 
form, l»y the English Platonists, who prepared the way for the 
Methodist modification of doctrine on this subject, which was 
both mistical and ethical. Its chief contribution was the 
emphasis laid upon entire sanctification of the believer, as a 
provision of the covenant of grace, directly administered hy the 
Holy .Spirit, in response to faith—a faith working by love, and 
retained by constant union through faith with the living Christ 
(see M K’l iiodism). 

(fl) Fnutl Perseverance .—The Calvinist held the 
indefectibility of the saints. Men uncondition¬ 
ally elected, absolutely purchased by the death 
of Christ, and irresistibly called out of their de¬ 
praved and lost estate by the direct operation of 
the Holy Spirit, could not possibly fall irom grace. 
The Arminian criticism hesitated at first to meet 
this position by a direct negative. Hut such a 
position was speedily seen to be inevitable. And, 
as a result ol its other doctrinal positions, the 
possibility of a true belie.ver falling from grace 
was declared. This found warrant also and veri¬ 
fication in examples and personal experiences that 
could not easily be mistaken. Moreover, as the 
Arminian method revealed a growing distrust of 
the authority of the Symbolical documents, it was 
easy to assert that the Calvinistic position professed 
not so much to be based upon direct Scripture 
support as to rest upon the necessary principles 
of the so-called Covenant of Redemption. The 
provisions of this imaginary covenant between 
the Father and the Son, before time began, in 
respect, of the certain number to he redeemed 
ami given to the Redeemer, as the reward of His 
atoning submission, had produced the idea of a 
fixed and unalterable division of mankind. To 
this canon ever} Scripture must be made to con¬ 
form It, was easily shown that no Scripture 
evidence of such an unconditional covenant ex¬ 
isted. It was less difficult still to urge against 
it the criticism that its ethical issues provided 
reasons against its provisions. 

Theologically, Arminianism is a mediating sys¬ 
tem throughout. Its most characteristic feature 
is conditionalism. Absolutism is its persistent 
opposite; moderation, the mark of its method. 
The failure to appreciate this position accounts 
for the frequent and grave misunderstanding of 
Arminianism, and for the natural ease with which 
its delicately balanced judgment has declined, in 
the hands of some or its exponents, towards 
theological positions with which it. had no true 
affinity. These have been chiefly Socinianism and 
Pelagianism— systems due to an over-emphasis 
upon the human. Much that in certain periods 
passed for Arminianism was really a modifica¬ 
tion of one or other of these systems, which a 
true Arminianism justly repudiates. Tn Holland, 
Arminianism, gliding by almost imperceptible de¬ 
grees, ultimately reached a position with little 
to distinguish it from Socinianism. In England, 
where there was a presage of Arminian thought 
long before the time of Arminius and his system, 
its principles found an interesting development., 
and their profession an unusual environment. 
The influence was seen in the ambiguity or com- 
irehensiveness of the Articles of the English 
Church. Latimer and Hooper, Andrewes and 
Hooker might with propriety have been called 
Arminians, if Arminianism as a system had been 
in vogue when they wrote. Arminian teaching 
by Baro, Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, gave 
rise to the Lambeth Articles also. But Arminian¬ 
ism became a political question, with the singular 
result that, tnrough trie influence of Laud and 
Juxon, it became allied with the side of the King, 


whilst it was the Calvinists, with the distinguished 
exception of John Goodwin, one of the ablest de¬ 
fenders of Arminianism, who stood by the Par¬ 
liament. Rut the Arminianism of Laud was not 
the Dutch Arminianism. Arminius would have 
denounced its sacramentarianism as superstition. 
With the issues of the Civil War, Arminianism 
suffered eclipse, but it returned with prelacy at the 
Restoration; and for more than half a century 
its influence was supreme m the Anglican Church. 
But the later divines of this school depreciated 
the doctrines of grace, dwelling more upon the 
example of Christ than upon His atoning work, 
and the Arminian principle persisted mainly as 
a negation of Calvinism. Cudworth, Jeremy 
Taylor, Tillotson, Chillingworth, Stillingfleet, 
Burnet, Pearson, Whitby, and others, down to 
Copleston and Whately, were Arminian theo¬ 
logians of eminence in the Church of England. 
The positive temper of Arminianism, however, 
suffered under their treatment of the system. 
Its fine balance between Calvinism and Pelagian- 
ism was IohL It was blended with tendencies to 
Latitudinarianism and Rationalism ; and became 
a negative rather than a constructive or mediating 
system. It was from this setting, however, of 
Arminianism in its non-juror environment and 
atmosphere, that the restored Arminianism of 
Arminius, with its emphasis on the grace of God, 
emerged into strength in England in the Evan¬ 
gelical Revival of the I 8 th century. The Wesleys 
came of a sturdy Arminian stock of this type. 
And probably the ablest expositions in English 
of the Arminian system are to be found in the 
writings of John Wesley, John Fletcher, Richard 
Watson, and William Burt Pope, the Wesleyan 
theologians. Methodists throughout the world, 
with the exception of the Calvinistic Methodists 
in Wales, who represent the Calvinistic attitude 
of Whitefield, who withdrew from co-operation 
with the Wesleys on this ground, are convinced 
Arminians, who profess to adhere to the original 
Arminianism of Arminius and his followers of the 
earliei type before it approximated to the rational¬ 
istic temper of Socinians or Latitudinanans, or was 
merged in the prevailing tendencies of Restoration 
theology or American Unitarianism. The Wes¬ 
leyan type of Arminianism, with its Evangelical 
note, is at present the most influential. It has 
spread widely throughout the British Empne and 
America, and is based upon the conviction that 
the Calvinistic positions are incompatible with 
Divine equity and human freedom, whilst its 
loyalty to the doctrines of grace is the best 
vindication of Arminianism from the common 
charge of Pelagianism and Socinianism. Lack¬ 
ing the doctrinal loyalty and the Evangelical 
vitality of the Arminianism of Methodism, Dutch 
Arminianism is a dwindling force. The inclina¬ 
tion towards freedom of speculation, the rejection 
of all creeds and confessions, a preference of 
moral to doctrinal teaching, Arian views re¬ 
specting the Trinity, the virtual rejection of 
tne doctrines of Original Sin and imputed right¬ 
eousness, and the depreciation of tlie spiritual 
value of the Sacraments, have resulted in the 
gradual reduction of Arminianism in Holland 
to a negligible theological quantity, and to the 
dimensions of an insignificant sect, numbering 
only some twenty congregations. 

4 . Underlying principles. —The supreme prin¬ 
ciple of Arminianism is conditionalism. It pro¬ 
vides a philosophical via media between Natur¬ 
alism and Fatalism. As an active criticism of 
Calvinism it is based upon two positions—the 
restless and dominant demand for equity in 
the Divine procedure, on the one hand, and 
such a refeience to the constitution of man’s 
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nature as will harmonize with the obvious facts 
of his history and experience, on the other. 
It sought to construct a system which should 
be dominantly ethical and human throughout. 
It contended, therefore, that moral principles and 
laws consistently condition the manward activities 
of the Divine will, and set human limits to the 
Divine action. The Calvinistic conception of 
justice was based altogether on the supremacy or 
rights of God; Arminianism so construed justice 
as to place over against these the rights of man. 
Sin, it declared, had not so transformed human 
nature that man had become a mere vessel of 
wrath or of mercy, a creature who was reprobate 
because of guilt fie had inherited, or saved by a 
grace which operated without rational distinctions 
and without regard to foreseen faith or good works. 
In equity the worst criminal had his rights. A 
fair trial before a fair tribunal was one which sin 
did not invalidate. The consideration of these 
rights did not cease because the judge was God, 
and the accused, or even the condemned, was man. 
The Creator owed something to the creature He had 
fashioned, because of the manner of His fashioning ; 
and these obligations did not cease because the first 
man had sinned. In a perfectly real sense sin had 
only increased the obligation of God to be just. 
If original sin was what Augustine had stated it 
to he, and what Calvinism had maintained it was, 
then it would be truer to the facts it involved to 
speak of it as a radical wrong from which man 
unjustly suffered. The race had not been con¬ 
sulted by the first man ; in no true sense was he 
the representative of the individual members of 
the race ; for they had no voice in his appoint ment, 
and no veto upon his acts. Ily eveiy law of justice, 
therefore, they were to he regarded as objects of 
commiseration rather than persons to be blamed 
for what they had suffered, since they suffered as 
the consequence of the first man’s sin, altogether 
apart, from their own voluntary acts of kindred 
disobedience. And although Arminianism retained 
the federal principle, and held that the federal 
relationship had resulted in a weakened will for 
the individual, and had afilicted him with a bias 
towards evil, it urged that it was difficult to con¬ 
ceive anything more nearly approaching infinite 
injustice than allowing such a relation, of itself, 
to involve millions of men of every age and in 
every age in eternal death. If all had sinned, all 
had an equal right to be considered in the provision 
ami administration of any redemptive processes 
that might be operative. The introduction into 
these relations oi the Arminian principles resulted 
in a criticism that seemed irresistible ; for the 
moment the idea of equity was admitted to a 
place in the consideration of the relations of man 
and God, the old absolute unconditionalism be¬ 
came untenable. If justice reigned, and its prin¬ 
ciples were common to God and man, it meant 
that God must be just to man, even though man 
was disobedient to God; and justice could not 
tolerate the condemnation of man for a sin which 
was committed without his personal knowledge or 
responsibility, any more than it could approve of 
a salvation which had no regard for the personal 
will or choice of its recipient. 

Arminianism was always most successful when 
its argument proceeded upon principles supplied by 
the moral consciousness of man. This recognition 
of the value of the testimony and of the entire con¬ 
tents of human consciousness waH the correlate in 
Arminianism to the idea of equity; its exposition 
of the idea of man provided the second of its two 
main principles. It regarded man as free and 
rational; sin had not destroyed either his reason 
or his freedom. By the one he had the ability to 
believe, by the other the ability to choose. Even 


if the racial connexion had weakened or perverted 
these faculties in the individual, the result was not 
incapacity to act, because the racial connexion 
with the second Head was intact and operative in 
the communication of the energy of prevenient 
grace. In justice, therefore, God must deal with 
man as possessed of such abilities. On their co¬ 
operation with the Divine activity the results in 
salvation or reprobation depended. Thus the free 
will of man was regarded as conditioning the ab¬ 
solute will of God. In the realm of nature His 
physical attributes ruled; His omnipotence was 
unconditioned. In the realm of mind and will His 
love and moral attributes governed, and their rub* 
was conditioned. Man was not a part of physical 
nature merely, or a mechanism involved in the im¬ 
personal or unmotived motion of non-moral crea¬ 
tures. His destiny could not therefore be deduced 
by logical processes from the premise that God is 
the Sovereign Will, which can do as it chooses ; 
for He has chosen to create man free and re¬ 
sponsible; and His attitude and conduct towards 
man will consequently be conditioned by the nature 
He has made. If it has been His good pleasuie 
to create man moral, it will not be Ihs will to 
deal with him as if he were merely physical. If 
Creator and creature are alike moral in chaiactei, 
it follows that necessitating action on the one side, 
and necessitated action on the other, are both ex¬ 
cluded. By His own voluntary act God has hunted 
the range and exercise of His physical attributes, 
and so the terms which express His relations to 
man must he those of reason and freedom, not 
those of will and necessity. Arminianism offers no 
disparagement to grace in general, and deepens 
the emphasis on pievenient glace in particular. 
But whilst the peculiarity of Calvinism is found 
in holding fast to the absolute idea of God in 
opposition to all ‘idolatry of the denture,’ the 
(tent,re of gravity of the Arminian system is found 
in the sphere of anthropology, fts doctrine of 
man probably differentiates it more definitely from 
Calvinism than its doctrine of God.* 

5 . Theological and philosophical influences.— 
The twofold emphasis of Arminianism on the 
ethical and human elements in its system de¬ 
clares the sphere and defines the source of the 
modifying influences it exerted on subsequent 
theological and philosophical thought. These in¬ 
fluences were essentially mediating ; and they were 
mostly indirect. They reached the sphere of philo¬ 
sophical speculation eiiiefly through theology. But 
the leading principles of Arminianism were poten¬ 
tial in both spheres, in the succeeding periods of 
intellectual revival. It is well to keep in mind the 
fact that, in the history of European thought, the 
16th cent, was great in theology rather than in 
philosophy, and that the 17th was great, in philo¬ 
sophy rather than in theology. But without the 
religious thought of the earlier century, the later 
would have been without its problems, and there¬ 
fore without its thinkers. The pre-eminence of 
the one in religion involved the pre-eminence of 
the other in philosophy. In this influence of 
theology upon philosophy, and, latei still, upon 
more distinctly ethical thinking, Arminianism 
had a considerable share. Although questions 
directly upon ultimate philosophical principles 
were, on the wdiole, not in the spirit and thought 
of the age of Arminianism, yet Arminianism, 
as more generally true to tne whole of the 
facts of existing problems, was distinctly more 
open to the access and authority of the modern 
spirit than Calvinism. By its underlying prin¬ 
ciples of equity and freedom it was more perfectly 
fitted than its rival system for a period of intel¬ 
lectual transition. It became the form of Ke- 
* Fairhalrn. Christ in Mod. Theol. p. 170. 
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formation theology which most easily allied itself 
with the advance of knowledge and with the 
humanism of the new learning. The Cartesian 
philosophy, which was bringing about a gradual 
transformation of theological views, especially in 
the Netherlands, where already a liberal spirit 
was showing itself in general uneasiness under 
the yoke of the Symbolical documents, found 
especial favour with the Arminians. They had 
also within their ranks many eminent men, who 
were progressive thinkers and leaders of thought 
outside a dLtinetly theological circle, who exerted 
a benclicin reaction upon Protestant theology by 
their thorough scientific attainments and the mild¬ 
ness and toleration of their views. Arminianism 
stood generally for the strengthening of the scien¬ 
tific temper and for the principle of moderation, 
which represented dawning methods of far-reaching 
importance m the intellectual life of the modern 
nations. On the other hand, this attitude favoured 
the growing tendency towards Rationalism and 
Latitudinarianism into which Arminian theology 
frequently drifted. But that this drift represented 
any necessary effect of the Arminian movement is 
disproved by the fact that it was the Arminian sys¬ 
tem of thought which lay at the theological sources 
of the great Methodist revival in the United King¬ 
dom and America during the 18tli cent., whose 
leaders re-stated Arminianism in modern theology 
in its purest form, and vitalized it with the warmtn 
of religious emotion and the joyous assurance of the 
Evangelical spirit. Arminianism in the glow of 
the spiritual enthusiasm of the early Methodist 
evangelists has been truly described as ‘Arminian 
ism on fire.’ 

The Arminians were the fathers of toleration. 
Amongst its earliest representatives are found 
stalwart advocates of religious freedom, who were 
willing to sutler for their views. Within the 
sphere of opinion Calvinism did not spontaneously 
incline to toleration ; it was inflexibly dogmatic ; 
its instincts and ideals were aristocratic rather 
than democratic in relation to ethical authority. 
It is curious to note, however, in spheres more 
purely political, that an interesting reversal of the 
natural order of the two systems occurs. As in Eng¬ 
land the Laudians were Arminian, and the Parlia¬ 
mentarians Calvinistic, so in France the Jansenists 
were Calvinistic, and the Jesuits Arminian. The 
natural tendencies of Arminianism to toleration 
may he instructively traced in the Latitudinarian 
teaching of the Cambridge Platonists, who were 
greatly influenced by the writings of Arminian 
scholars, particularly by those of Kpiscopius 
They pleaded for liberty of conscience, and studied 
to assert and examine the principles of religion 
and morality in a philosophical method ; they de¬ 
claimed equally against superstition on the one 
hand and enthusiasm on the other. Moderation 
was the first law. They were conspicuous for 
their advocacy of freedom of inquiry, their tolera¬ 
tion of diversities of opinion in non-essentials, 
their genial temper in controversy, their effort to 
bring about a reconciliation between theology and 
philosophy, their recognition of religion as less 
a doctrine or a ritual than an inward life, and 
their strong purpose to establish a rational the¬ 
ology, whicn should avail as a reply to the athe¬ 
istic polemic. Arminianism, however, made com¬ 
mon cause with all religious parties in resisting 
the dogmatism of the philosophy of common sense, 
which was declaring open war against the belief 
in the positive authority of Revelation. And the 
association of Arminianism with Deism and Natu¬ 
ralism, because of a supposed common funda¬ 
mental ground in the appeal to reason, may be 
regarded as an unwarranted exaggeration of the 
Arminian emphasis on the human. Arminianism 


could be under no necessity to deny or depreciate 
the supernatural. By the time the age of specu¬ 
lative criticism and of the antagonism between 
faith and knowledge was reached, Arminianism as 
a distinctive doctrinal position had been estab¬ 
lished and its peculiar contribution made to Sys¬ 
tematic Theology. Its influence on such later 
controversies is only indirect. That the influence 
was real cannot well be doubted, because of the 
emphasis on moderation and the more genuine 
welcome afforded to the products of modern specu¬ 
lation by Arminianism. Whether its influence, 
through its demand for the recognition of the 
authority of reason in the theological sphere, 
affected the philosophical thinking which resulted 
in the rationalism of Kant, or in its reaction in 
the subjective theories of Herder, or in the the¬ 
ology of Jacobi or Sclileiermacher, it is difficult 
to say. Certainly Kant’s doctrine of the Practical 
Reason, with its claim for the recognition of the 
ethical constitution of human nature, was developed 
in obvious harmony with the Arminian emphasis 
upon the authority of the moral consciousness as a 
factor in the interpretation of the relation of God 
to man. Schleierinacher’s doctrine of absolute de¬ 
pendence had definite relation to Calvinism. Only 
m the place he gives to religious feeling is affinity 
with the Arminian principles likely to show 
itself. 

With the distinct problems of modern speculative 
thought—* creation, ‘ immanence,’ ‘ mind and mat¬ 
ter ’—Arminianism, like the other Protestant the¬ 
ologies, had comparatively little concern. The 
thcistic position of the creative act, with its impli¬ 
cations, was generally accepted ; there was no suffi¬ 
cient evidence, from the scientific study of nature, 
to suggest irreconcilable differences from the tra¬ 
ditional view. In one point, however, Arminian- 
ism was peculiar. It laid special stress on creation 
being the work of the Father as distinct from the 
equal creative activity of the three Persons in the 
Trinity. The movement of Arminian thought was 
set in a framework of political, social, and eco¬ 
nomic changes which cannot be dissociated from 
its influences without missing their complete sig¬ 
nificance ; but these are obviously beyond the scope 
of this article. One fact of importance ought, 
however, to be noticed. When the problems of 
‘ natural rights ’ and the distinction between jus 
naturals and jus gentium, which had been raised 
by the philosophers and jurists of antiquity, 
passed, as a result of the Renaissance, from the 
region of academic speculation into that of prac¬ 
tical politics, the transition was accomplished 
through an Arminian channel. Grotius was the 
first to start the question of the distinction be¬ 
tween natural and conventional rights, and was 
thus the father of the modern exponents of the 
‘ Philosophy of Law.’ How profound was the in¬ 
fluence of this transition upon the course and char¬ 
acter of modern systems of Ethics will be obvious. 
It is here that we come into the presence of one of 
the less appreciated, but influential services ren¬ 
dered by the Arminian definition and advocacy of 
its fundamental principles—equity and human 
freedom. These principles represent the prevail¬ 
ing tendency of the leading ethical theories of 
the present. Without them the advance beyond 
the ethics of Scholasticism would have been im¬ 
possible. Calvinism missed them, and, in doing 
so, missed the opportunity and the possibility of 
becoming the basis of an intellectual statement of 
ethical obligation satisfactory to the modern mind. 
Although the Calvinistic conception of the Church, 
as being based upon the individual rather than 
upon the institutional principle, was essentially 
different from that of Rome, the Calvinistic ethics 
is, nevertheless, based upon outward authority— 
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the authority of a truly organized Church and of 
the Scriptures truly interpreted by such a Church. 
This position was not accidental ; it was of set 
purpose. Calvin deliberately subordinated ethics 
to dogmatics. From the Protestant point of view 
this w r as fundamentally reactionary ; it w r as Schol¬ 
astic in method and aim. The true ethics, and 
the only ethics consistent with the essential Pro¬ 
testant principle, must be based upon the inward 
compulsion of conscience, not upon any external 
authority. External authority could result only 
in casuistry. This was the Roman method and 
practice. The ethics of Thomas Aquinas and of 
Ignatius Loyola expounds a closed system given 
in the teachings of the Church ; the ethics of 
Calvinism expounds a closed system given in the 
written Word. ‘For tiue ethical development 
there is no more room in logical Calvinism than 
in logical Romanism.* * Ethically, Calvinism and 
Jesuitism have a common foundation in that they 
depend upon external standards and sanctions. 
On this account Calvinism has not, as a matter of 
history, contributed to the development of ethical 
theory in any degree commensurate with its magni¬ 
tude as a religious force. It is beyond question 
that, as an inspiration to high ethical endeavour, 
Calvinism has produced types of sacrificial devotion 
to right conduct which have frequently touched a 
lofty heroism in the lives both of individuals and 
of communities in which its doctrinal system lias 
been dominant. Yet it must be acknowledged 
that the influence of Calvinism, as a system, in 
the philosophical re-construction of modern ethics 
has been reactionary. The expansion, on the 
other hand, of the fundamental principles of 
Armiuianism has wrought harmoniously with the 
processes of ethical development, which are based 
upon the manifold ideals and constraints of the 
moral consciousness of the individual. It was the 
plaint of the aggrieved moral nature, quite as 
much as the philosophic intellect, that was articu¬ 
late in the Arminian protest. The deterministic 
depreciation of the rights of human nature to the 
value of a mechanical movement in the presence 
of the Divine will was the ethical weakness of 
Calvinism in which Armiuianism found its ad¬ 
vantage. 'I'llis stress on the place and functions 
of human nature in the interpretation of, and co¬ 
operation with, the Divine mind was the dis¬ 
tinction consistently maintained between the rival 
systems. 

Armiuianism was the medium by which the 
humanistic spirit of the Renaissance was trans¬ 
lated into the theological and exegetical sphere. 
TtH great men — Grotius, Episeopins, Limboroh, 
Brandt, Le Cl ere— are all men of literary faculty 
and humanistic temper. In Calvinism the spirit 
is more distinctly speculative and scholastic, and 
the intellect deductive and constructive. Its 

S 'eat men—Calvin, Zanchius, (.ioniums, Twisse, 
utherford— are all men of speculative genius. 
It thus easily happened that the tendencies of 
Armiuianism were often—and sometimes rightly 
—suspected of affinity witli Pelagian and Socinian 
views. These affinities were strengthened by the 
mingling with the Arminians of Socinian scholars 
returning from exile; and in many cases Ar- 
minianism merged its identity in these phases of 
thought. It is well known that the exaggeration 
jf Suhordinationism by the Remonstrant divines, 
especially by those of the later age of Arminian- 
ism, glided by subtle degrees into the Socinian 
position. They denied the aseity of the Son, 
which Calvin had taught. Ilis subordination to 
the Father, as the Spirit is subordinated both to the 
Son and the Father, was urged. It was held that, 
though the Divine nature belongs to the Son and 
* Hibbert Jitum., Oct. 1907, p. 180. ' 


the Spirit, the Father is first in dignity and power. 
Arminian leaders also favoured the Ncstorian con¬ 
ception of the Person of Christ. The agency of 
the Logos was regarded as a ‘ special inllux^ or 
* operation ’ of the Divine nature. It is an assist¬ 
ance of God, involving a communication of Divine 
powers bo far as a creature can receive them 
Much more recently the influential Unitarianisrn of 
America has succeeded the lingering Arminianisni 
of the New England States, as a one-sided de¬ 
velopment of prevailing ethical principles respect¬ 
ing the responsibility of man and the enthusiasm 
for Ins prerogatives. 

Arminianisni arose historically in the great age 
of Protestant Symbolism, which succeeded the 
period of the earlier expositions of the Reforma¬ 
tion theologians, who had based their authority 
more simply upon the appeal to spiritual experi¬ 
ence and its warrant and confirmation in the Scrip¬ 
tures. Tt was the age of Protestant dogmatics, of 
which the characteristic was the substitution of 
creeds and the compulsion of confessions in place 
of the personal contact of the individual mind 
w’ith the immediate sources of truth accessible in 
the writings of inspiration. Arininiariism strove 
to emancipate exegesis from the thraldom of dog¬ 
matics. It resisted the tendency to erect every¬ 
where a formulated creed into the position of a 
supreme arbiter of truth. The formal principle of 
authority was denied the first, place. Ecclesiastical 
theology had tended to become dominant ovei 
Biblical. The Bible was looked upon as an 
authoritative text-book from which doctrines and 
proofs of doctrine were to be drawn with little 01 
no discrimination as to the use to he made of tin 
different sacred books. The Word of God and 
the Bible were identical. No critical distinction^ 
were tolerated. Divines had not to reason theii 
systems, but to unfold them from certain fixed ami 
unquestioned postulates. In the Reformed Church 

f iredestination was accepted as the initial principle 
or the systematic exposition of the Christian re¬ 
ligion. Dissent upon any point was treated as 
heresy. There was no antagonism in Armiuianism 
to the formal principle of Protestantism—the im¬ 
mediate relation of the religious consciousness to 
Christ—or to the ultimate authority of Scripture. 
What Arminianisni suspected and resisted was the 
prevailing tendency, which was far from the in¬ 
tention of the original authors of the Symbols, to 
assign to the Symbolical books of the l*rotestaiit 
Churches the same authority over faith which had 
been ascribed to tradition in the Roman Church. 
The Arminians sought to preserve a model ate and 
less dogmatic orthodoxy, and to introduce generally 
milder features into the prevailing hard cast of 
doctrinal systems. At the same time Arminianisni, 
although apparently less intensely antagonistic 
than Calvinism to ftome, because of the emphasis 
it laid upon the value of the human in religion, 
was more truly Protestant in rejecting the Roman 
principle of the authority of tradition in its Pro¬ 
testant guise of authoritative Symbols. For similar 
reasons Arminianisni was a protest against the 
mystical principle of interpretation which insisted 
upon the supremacy of the internal word as a 
sufficient exponent and infallible judge of the ex¬ 
ternal. Constantly discounting dogma and mys 
ticism alike, the Arminian divines appealed to 
the analogy of faith, to experience, to reason, to 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, as essential elements in 
the interpretation of Scripture. Authority was 
composite, and involved the whole contents of 
consciousness. A statement is not true because it 
is found in the Bible, but it is found in the Bible 
because it is true of itself. This position—that the 
Scriptures contain the truth, but are not of them¬ 
selves the truth—gave considerable impulse to the 
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extended to the whole Evangelical ChurcK. 

The Arminian effort to meet ‘ the idolatry of 
Scripture ’ by the exaltation of the authority of 
the moral consciousness occasioned the charge 
against Arminians of laxity in views of inspira¬ 
tion. Their position was confused with the So- 
cinian rnethoa of subordinating the authority of 
Scripture to that of reason, and of making its 
interpretation depend upon the so-called truths of 
reason. Here again, however, pure Arminian ism is 
the mediating position. Whilst disagreeing with 
Luther’s position that reason is blintf in spiritual 
things, it resisted the Socinian extreme, as it re¬ 
sisted the rigid and narrow adherence to the letter 
of Scripture which marked later Protestant the¬ 
ologies. Some of the later Arminians added the 
canon that Scripture cannot contradict reason. 
The general position, however, was that reason 
must be followed in interpretation ; that the 
foundation of religion, on its intellectual side, 
should be in personal thought and investigation ; 
that neither antiquity nor universality was a 
proper or sufficient ground of belief ; 'and that 
every passage of Scripture must be considered 
separately and in its historical setting and limits. 
This appeal of Arminianism from the Symbolic 
methods to the critical treatment of the text and 
substance of Scripture was a precursor of the 
methods of careful exegetical study now current, 
and of their issue in the restoration to authority 
of Biblical as distinguished from Systematic and 
Dogmatic Theology. 

The reaction from the hardening processes of 
the Lutheran and Calvinistie divines upon the 
views, generous for their time, of Luther and 
Calvin, respecting the human and fallible element 
in Scripture, which were illustrated in the terms 
of the Helvetic Formularies and in the Buxtorfs’ 
irrational contention for the inspiration of the 
Hebrew vowel - points, was inevitable. It was 
initiated by the Arminian writers, who reserved 
the direct action of the Holy Spirit for matters of 
faith, and left historical research and the memory 
of human writers to their fallible functions. Ar- 
miuianisni thus asserted positions in Biblical inter- 
tretation which have proved a basis and authority 
or the methods now known as the Higher Criti¬ 
cism. Sanctions were also provided for the science 
and practice of Textual Criticism through the access 
afforded by Arminian principles to an atmosphere 
of freer inquiry into the preservation and historical 
growth of the received texts of the OT and NT. 

The Arminian principles of human freedom and 
personal responsibility, with the humanitarian 
spirit they tended to evoke, gave a new impulse 
to the awakening movement towards Foreign 
Missions, which succeeded the era of rationalistic 
influence in the Protestant Churches. If the 
Atonement was universal, and the salvation of 
the whole race possible, then the sense of re¬ 
sponsibility for making known the conditions of 
salvation to the race was deepened, and a note of 
urgency was added to the claim for the expansion 
of Christianity. Moreover, the weak place in the 
great Protestant confessions had been the anthro¬ 
pological. One of the many effects of this defici¬ 
ency was seen in the judgment of the Church in 
respect to the heathen races, which was obviously 
prejudicial to aggressive enterprise. Calvinistie 
thought had strengthened this judgment. The 
application of Arminian principles was amongst 
the earlier signs of the dawn of the new light upon 
the nature and history of the races of mankind, 
and upon their religious possibilities, which has 
since broken in the ethnic results of the kindred 


sciences of Anthropology and Comparative Re¬ 
ligion. And the system, amongst the Protestant 
theologies, least discredited by the new light, is 
Arminianism. 

Reference must be made finally to a great 
service Arminianism has rendered to theological 
thought generally. This is discovered in the 
subtle influence it has exerted in the gradual 
softening and humanizing of the harsher formR 
of theological definition. As a separate and 
separable system, either ecclesiastically or theo¬ 
logically, its reign was brief; as a genial and 
vitalizing influence, suffusing itself through all 
the discussions of the relation of God to man, 
its authority is ageless. It has wiought, often 
secretly and unacknowledged, towards the ap¬ 
proximation of the position of modern theology 
respecting Predestination to that which was held 
by Catholic Christendom before the age and teach¬ 
ing of Augustine. Substantially the Churches of 
East and West were united, before his time, in 
holding the primitive and Scriptural view of the 
relations between God and man in the work of 
salvation, and of the sole responsibility of man 
for his own damnation, which it was the effort 
of Arminianism to restore. How far the dis¬ 
turbance of the thought of the Church on these 
relations, brought about by the revived and in¬ 
tensified Augustinianism of Calvin, has been re¬ 
dressed by the influence of Arminianism, is at 
present only partially discernible. It is, how¬ 
ever, certain that it has greatly modified the 
specific views which were the objects of its 
original contention, as they are now held by Cal- 
vimstic theologians ; it has also become a dom¬ 
inant factor in the current re-statement, to the 
piesent generation, of the doctrines of grace. The 
reduction of the area of Calvinistie influence, and 
its partial disintegration in communities where it 
had long been established, are facts that cannot 
fail to challenge attention. When Arminianism 
arose, very early in the 171 li cent., the Calvinistie 
creed prevailed largely in Bohemia and Hungary ; 
it. was supieme in Switzerland, Holland, tne 
Palatinate, and in the Protestant Churches of 
Fiance, Scotland, and England, where, until the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign, it was the prevalent 
theological influence ; and shortly afterwards it 
grew to strength in the Puritan settlements of 
America. Over all these areas a steady disin¬ 
tegration of its force may be traced. Many factors 
have co-operated in this result. But. of those 
u Inch may he regarded as theological and ethical, 
the active principles upon which Arminianism in¬ 
sisted have neen prime causes. 

Tn Fiance an early and interesting illustration 
of the modifying influence of Arminianism occurred 
in the theology of the school of Saumur, associated 
partieubuly with the name of Amyraut (see 
Amykamhkm), and later with that of Pajon. 
Amyraut endeavoured to mitigate the harsh re- 

{ mg’nance of the Calvinistie doctrine of election by 
lis theory of hypothetic universal grace, wliicli 
was substantially equivalent to a doctrine of uni¬ 
versal atonement. God, in some proper sense, 
wills or desires that all men should repent and be 
saved. In case all should repent., no purpose of 
God would stand in the way of their salvation. 
But the indispensable means of repentance—re¬ 
generating grace, following election—is not be¬ 
stowed upon them. In the order of nature the 
decree of election follows the decree providing the 
atonement. The main peculiarity of Pajon’s at 
tempt to blunt the edge of Calvinistie particular¬ 
ism was his conception of regenerating grace. The 
Spirit uses the truth of the Gospel as its instru¬ 
ment in eflecting the antecedent intellectual 
change ; but He also uses all the circumstances 
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and providential environment of the individual. 
To this aggregate of objective influence, which is 
not the same in different individuals, regeneration, 
where it takes place, is due. It is the act of God 
because the antecedent circumstances are the effect 
of God’s ordering, and are adapted by Him to pro¬ 
duce the result. Fajonism aroused wide-spread 
interest in the French Church. 

In Germany the strength of Lutheran influence 
was already in sympathy with the Arminian 
movement. Tts influence was also strong, though 
silent, in the bosom of the Reformed Church itself; 
and by the time of the Wollian movement, the Re¬ 
formed dogmatics were moving from the doctrine 
of the absolute decrees. Amongst the English- 
speaking peoples, in addition to the influences, 
already referred to, which strongly modified the 
theology of the great school of Anglican divines, 
the influence of Butler became a powerful ally of 
Arminianism. His doctrine of probation was not 
the Calvinistic doctrine of the probation of the 
race, but the Arminian insistence on the probation 
of the individual in his unshared and unshareable 
responsibility. 

In the Methodist revival Arminianism became 
aggressive. Associated with the renewed vitali¬ 
ties of personal godliness, the Arminian theology, 
carried by singers and preachers, passed swiftly 
across the Atlantic, and accompanied the earliest 
settlers as they moved, from east to west, across 
the continent. In the newer British Colonies at 
the Antipodes a similar influence has wrought, 
until, at the present day, Arminianism, as under¬ 
stood and taught by Methodist preachers, domin¬ 
ates what is probably the largest Protestant Church 
in the world, reckoning some thirty millions of 
adherents. In America the matchless intellectual 
gifts of Jonathan Edwards were consecrated to the 
task of checking and devitalizing the forces of 
Arminian doctrine. But the ultimate results were 
disappointing to Calvinistic theologians. The 
New England theology, where it has not passed 
under Unitarian influences, has revealed a per¬ 
sistent modification of the Calvinistic position. 
The distinctively Calvinistic formularies of faith 
in Great Britain and America have undergone re¬ 
vision, mostly at those precise points which were 
the objective of the Arminian attack. 

Modern theology in general has tended to for¬ 
sake the harshness and absolutism of doctrinal 
statement, without surrendering the deeper sig¬ 
nificance of the ultimate supremacy of the Divine 
will. And this position was the original idea 
and ideal of Arminianism. There is a deep and 
almost universal dissatisfaction with the declara¬ 
tion and issues of a limited Atonement, which 
was a main element in the Arminian objection to 
Calvinism ; and a strong conviction prevails that 
the salvation of the non-elect is an object of sin¬ 
cere desire to the mind of God. Yet it will be 
obvious that it is not the doctrine of Predestina¬ 
tion per se, in which Calvinism has enclosed the 
realms of nature and providence in a network of 
teleology, that excites the strongest repugnance 
to the system against which Arminianism rose to 
protest. For T)eterminism in philosophy and 
Selection in biological science are still acceptable 
and popular equivalents for Election in the realm 
of grace. Differentiation is a basal principle in each 
of these spheres ; but differentiation involves in¬ 
equality ; and inequality involves preference; for it 
is admitted that the differences are original, so far 
as individuals are concerned. Biology posits dif¬ 
ferences in the single cell. Psychological ethics 
starts the career of individual character with dif- 

* Fisher, Hist. Christian Doctr. p. 660. 


ferences ah initio. Popular inferences assume that 
the difference between Cain and Abel, or between 
Esau and Jacob, is an illustration of the same 
principle that differentiates the hawk from the 
dove or the hart from the swine. It is rather 
towards the Calvinistic eschatology that the 
antagonism is most keenly felt, The aspect of 
injustice and cruelty which this element in the 
Calvinistic system wore to the early Arminians, 
it wears to the modern mind. The humanity of 
God has become an element in the standard of 
judgment applied to the Divine activity. Father¬ 
hood has dispossessed Sovereignty. Immanence 
has modified transcendence. When to such tend¬ 
encies is added the momentum of the critical and 
exegetical methods which prevail in the modern 
interpretation of Scripture, to which Arminianism 
gave countenance ana impetus at their origin, it 
may be possible to show some justification for the 
claim, made by the advocates of Arminian prin¬ 
ciples, that they possess the requisite possibilities 
of adaptation for the re-statemont of the doctrines 
of grace demanded by the appeal to the con¬ 
ditions of modern thought. Moreover, the per¬ 
sistence and prevalence of Arminian principles 
presage a place of prominence for them among the 
contributory forces which appear to be making for 
an inter-confessional and international theology, 
based upon critical exegesis and upon a philosophy 
which includes the whole facts of human nature, 
whilst yielding reverent allegiance to the mystery 
and reality of the Divine Sovereignty. 
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John Guthrie, 1864]; Bangs, Life of Arminius (New York, 
1848). 
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Fairbaim, Christ in Mod. Theol (1894) 169ff., 481 ff.; Cam¬ 
bridge Mod. Hut. (1903), vol. ii. 717 f.; Stuart, ' Creed of Ar* 
mimus’(flit. Repos., Andover, vol. i. 1882); Orr, Progress of 
Dogma, 295 ff ; Cunningham, Essays on Theol. qf Reformation 
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ARNAULD, ARNAULDISM. — See Fort 
Royal. 
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Origins (Yrjo Hirn), p. 817. 

Note on Painting (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 821. 
Primitive and Savage (A C. H addon), p. 823. 
ifEgean.— See Aegean Religion. 

American (L. H. Gray), p. 827. 

Assyro-Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 833. 
Buddhist.—See Temples, and the articles on 
Burma and Assam (Buddhism in), Indian 

Buddhism, Java, Siam. 

Celtic (G. Baldwin Brown), p. 837. 

Christian (G. Baldwin Brown), p. 845. 

„ in MSS (S. C. Cockerell), p. 860. 
Egyptian (W. M. Flinders Petrie), p. 86J. 
Etruscan and Early Italic (G. Karo), p. 863. 

Greek and Roman (E. A. Gardner), p. 866. 

Hindu. -See Architecture and Art (Hindu). 

The religious art of savage and bai banan races 
constitutes a field of inquiiy the limits of which 
are exceedingly difficult to trace with any accuracy. 
There seems to be no doubt that among some tribes 
religion dominates almost the whole of individual 
as well as of social life. The Pueblo Indians in 
Arizona and New Mexico may be quoted as an 
example of such thoioughly religious peoples. 
The better the customs of these Indians nave 
become known, the more evident it has become 
that even the apparently most trivial actions are 
to them associated with religious feelings and 
ideas. From birth to death the Pueblo Indian 
is, passively or actively, partaking in an almost 
continuous act of religious worship. In the art 
production of such tribes the religious purposes 
are naturally apt to become almost exclusively 
predominant. 

It is true that the Pueblo tribes appear to be 
quite exceptional in their inclination towards 
pious practices. But if the word ‘ religion ’ be 
taken in its widest sense, as including magical 
ideas and superstitious beliefs, there might easily 
be found many other tribes among whom religion 
exercises an all-predominating influence on art 
•reduction. And the field of religious art becomes 
urther widened if, as has been done by several 
authors, traditionalism is included under the head 
of religion. Among almost all uncivilized nations, 
everything that has been transmitted from 
ancestors to descendants is treated with a respect 
which closely resembles religious feeling. And in 
art, even if the products we meet with he of recent 
origin, the methods employed in production have 
almost everywhere been transmitted from earlier 
generations. 

It is only natural, therefore, that seveial authors 
should have been led to consider all ethnic art 
as essentially religious. This opinion is repre¬ 
sented by some of the most eminent German 
ethnologists. According to Dr. Gerland, the dis¬ 
tinguished continuator of Waitz’s Anthropologic 
der Naturvolkrr, dances, pantomimes, and dramas, 
however meaningless they may now appear, have 
always originally been connected with religious 
ceremonies. The articles of dress and ornament 
with which primitive man decorates his body are, 
by ethnologists of this school, interpreted by pre¬ 
ference as magic signs or religious symbols. And in 
works of art, such as rock paintings and engravings, 
the sacred and serious meaniug has been taken lor 
granted. 

Against this line of thought, however, a reaction 
has set in among other German ethnologists. In 
his remarkable essay on petroglyphs (Ethnograph- 
ischc Parallclen) Andree has branded as a learned 
bias the general tendency to look for some sacred 
vol. i. — 52 


Italian.—See Art (Etruscan and Enily Italic), 
p. 863. 

Japanese.—See Art (Shinto), p. 886. 

Jewish (1. Abrahams), p. 871. 

Mayan.—See Art (American), p. 827. 

Mithraic (K. Oumont), p. 872. 

Muhammadan (J. Ktrzygonvski), p. 874. 
Persian (A. V. Willi vms Jackson), j*. 881. 
Phoenician (T. G. Pinches), p. 884 
Roman.—See ART (Greek and Roman), p. 866 
Shinto (W. G. Aston), p. 886. 

Slavonic. — See ARCHITECTURE AND Art 
(Slavonic), p. 773. 

Teutonic (('. J. Gaskell), p. 886. 

Tibetan.— See Temples. 


meaning in all ancient drawings, many of which 
may have had their origin simply in the impulse 
of the idle hand to scratch lines and figures on 
inviting surfaces. Other ethnologists have pointed 
out how easily the simplest dances and songs are 
to be explained as outbursts of an emoLional 
pressure, which in itself has nothing to do with 
religious feeling. And it has been urged that 
the religious sanction, v Inch traditionalism coalers 
upon all ancient customs, does not in itself give 
us any information as to the leal origin ol these 
customs. 

However sound in its principle, the inaction 
against, the religious interpretation may, never¬ 
theless, easily lead to a too radical scepticism. 
The case of the carved ornaments of the Hervey 
Islanders is most instructive in this res]met. Not¬ 
withstanding the deriding strictures originally 
passed, in the name of common sense, on the 
symbolic interpretations of Stolpe and Read, an 
unbiassed examination can lead only to the con¬ 
clusion, that in these apparently meaningless figures 
we really meet with a symbolic art which is full 
of religious significance (Stolpe in Trans . of the 
liorhdale Lit. and Sc cent if. Sue. 1891). 

By such examples it is proved beyond question 
how impossible it is to uphold any a priori asser¬ 
tions as to the religious or non-religious character 
of primitive works of art. In order to estimate 
with exactness the influence exercised by religion 
on the earlier stages of Aesthetic development, it 
would be necessary to examine in detail and from a 
philosophical point of view the artistic productions 
of all tribes of mankind. Such an examination 
has as yet been undertaken with regard to only 
a few tribes: the Hervey Islanders, the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Torres Strait regions, the Dayaks of 
Borneo, the Pueblo Indians, and some others. In 
an article for an Encyclopaedia, there could in no 
case be any question of endeavouring to supplement 
these gaps in our knowledge. The only thing 
therefore that can safely he done is to interpret, 
at the risk ol incompleteness, such works and mani¬ 
festations alone as display their religious character 
on the surface. And it will he necessary, in ordor 
to keep the survey within reasonable limits, to 
exclude all works the origin of which is to be found 
in an exclusively magical purpose. Thus the 
various kinds of dramatic rain-making rituals, and 
the magically-medical cures, although generally 
executed by the religious profession, will not be 
treated of in this connexion (see Magic). 

i. Dramatic art—The simplest of all forms of 
religious art, from a theoretical point of view, 
are those dances and songs which are resorted 
to in order to bring about exaltation. The cere¬ 
monies of the Muhammadan dancing and howl- 
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ing dervishes and of many other well-known 
sects, might he quoted in proof of the fact that, 
among civilized as well as among barbarous 
peoples, a highly strung emotional state, even if 
produced by purely physical agency, is considered 
as a ichgious feeling. And it is significant that 
the only form of artistic manifestation that has 
been observed among the lowest of all savages— 
the wood Veddahs of Ceylon — consists of an 
exalted dance, which has justly been compared 
with the antics of the Siberian shamans and with 
the performances of the howling dervishes. As to 
the exact purpose of this ceremony, travellers do 
not all agree. Some fake it to be intended as a 
kind of propitiation, addressed to the divinity of 
the arrow- an arrow being always stuck in the 
earth in the centre of the dancers. Accoiding to 
others, the dance might be explained as a kind 
of thanksgiving; others again see in it a rife, 
aiming at the expulsion of demons. But how¬ 
ever much these intoi pretntions may differ, the 
religious character of the ceremony has been taken 
for granted by almost all the different authorities. 
And their descilptions of the ‘arrow dance’ 
coincide at all important points (P. and F. Sarasin, 
Naturwu sw. Forsrh. auf Ceylon , iii.; Emerson Ten- 
nent, Ceylon', lloffmeister, Travels ; Deschamps, 
Au Pays dt" Veddtts ; Schmidt, Ceylon). 

The participants in the dance are all men. 
At the outset, they advance slowly around the 
arrow without touching each other. Every dancer 
turns round on one foot, whilst performing some 
spasmodic movements with the free log. The 
arms describe circles in the air, and the head is 
thrown backwards and forwards, to make the 
long, entangled hair stand out like a brush from 
the crown. The music is a simple melody, which 
is sung, or rather howled out, by the dancers. 
The tune is marked by strokes of the hand on the 
nude belly. All this is begun in relative tran¬ 
quillity. But gradually the time grows quicker, 
the movements become more violent, and the 
howling louder. Thus the dancers work them¬ 
selves up to the utmost frenzy, and finally, one 
after another, fall to the ground in exhaustion. 
Some of them lie on their 1 Micks * as stiff as a 
fallen tree,’ whilst others, continuing the howling, 
tremble in convulsive vibrations. 

This ‘arrow-dance’ is typical of a large class of 
dance-performances, examples of which are met 
with amongst most of the lower races, sometimes 
as mere amusements, but more often as religious 
rites. The means employed in order to bring 
about, the exaltation and the convulsions may, 
indeed, be more complicated than those resorted 
to by the Veddahs. Thus, among some North 
American Indian tribes (cf. Schoolcraft, Indian 
Tribes , v.) the dancers prepare themselves for their 
performance by some days of fasting, and in¬ 
crease their state of exaltation during the dance 
by partaking of drugs or inhaling poisonous smoke, 
'Hie clappings on the nude belly are, at higher 
stages of culture, replaced by the sound of some 
instruments capable of a greater suggestive power. 
But the spirit of the performance is none tne less 
the same all over the world. Whether the dancers 
belong to the Ainus, to some of the aboriginal 
tribes of India (Aquis, Kurs, Santals), or to 
some South- or West-African race (Basutos, Tshi- 
speaking peoples on the Gold Coast), their chief en¬ 
deavour is always to throw themselves, by violent 
movements and sounds, into a state of exaltation, 
which borders upon, or really passes over into, in¬ 
sensibility and unconsciousness; and it is the 
same endeavour which characterizes the cele¬ 
brated shamanistic performances of the tribes of 
Northern Asia (cf. e.q. Radloff, Sibirien ; Mikhai- 
lovski in Joum. A nth. Inst. xxiv. 62, 126). 


In the shamanistic rites, however, we meet with 
one important feature that is not represented in 
the Veddah dance. In this example, the frantic 
scenes seem to be over at the moment unconscious¬ 
ness is attained. In the higher developments of 
the arrow-dance type, however, it is from this 
moment that the real performanee begins. And 
what follows, far more than the dance itself, is 
apt to give a religious character to the rite. 

It is well known that on the lower stages of 
culture lunatics are generally considered as pos¬ 
sessed by some divinity, and are consistently treated 
with a kind of religious respect. It is only natural 
that the same attitude should be upheld in those 
cases where the mental disorder is acute instead of 
chronic. And the shamanistic psychosis is the 
more liable to be interpreted in a supernatural 
way, since the shamans, in accordance with the 
traditionally-fixed programme of their perform¬ 
ances, invariably astonish the bystanders by 
jugglery and feats of insensibility, such as eating 
lire, lacerating themselves with knives and needles, 
etc., made possible by their exalted and anaesthetic 
state (see Shamanism). The sudden change in 
the voice and behaviour of the convulsive dancer, 
together with the apparently supernatural power 
he exhibits, must necessarily lead the primitive 
spectators to the inference that a divine person¬ 
ality has taken hold of the shaman, while he 
himself is endeavouring by all means in his power 
to confirm the spectators in this belief. He de¬ 
livers oracular utterances in a mystic voice, which 
is taken to be the voice of the god, or he keeps up 
long dialogues with the divinity, who is supposed 
to be visible to him, but is audible only to the 
bystanders. We have not in this connexion to 
decide whether these representations are wholly 
fraudulent, or whether they may have their origin 
in some visual and auditory hallucinations of the 
shamans. The important fact, from our point of 
view, is that in either case the orgiastic and, so 
to say, lyrical dance, which forms the beginning of 
the shaman performance, has passed over into 
something which, in its effect, if not in its in¬ 
tention, is to be considered as a work of dramatic 
art. 

2 . Pictorial art.—In these dramatic representa¬ 
tions we meet with an expression of tne belief 
—which may partially have been prompted by 
the facts of shamanistic possession — that the 
riests are, or may for a time become, inhabited 
y the divinity. If, as primitive peoples seem 
to believe all over the world, the priest really 
is a kind of * god-box ’ (to use the picturesque 
expression of the Polynesians), then it is evi¬ 
dent that the actions he is representing muRt 
impress his pious spectators as an eminently re¬ 
ligious drama. But even if there had been no 
belief in a particular class of ‘god-boxes,’ dra¬ 
matic representation would still have acquired a 
religious importance, on the ground of the belief 
in the magical effects which imitations of tilings 
and movements are supposed to exercise upon the 
things and movements that have been imitated. 
According to this belief, the god may be conjured 
to take up his abode in the body of the performer, 
who imitates what are believed to be his appear¬ 
ance, movements, and behaviour. And the artistic 
reduction, which has been called into existence 
y this principle of sympathetic magic, does not 
restrict itself to the department of dramatic art. 
It has attained a great importance within the 
domain of pictorial imitation. 

The transition from dramatic to pictorial art is 
marked by those masks which, in many tribes, 
such as the Bellacoolas, the Melanesians, etc., are 
worn by the dancers in religious dances (cf. Boas, 
Dali, Woldt, on the Bellacoolas; Haddon and Cod- 
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rington on the Melanesians). The effect produced 
on the spectators by these painted faces is partially 
dependent upon the dramatic acting—the singing 
and the movements—of the performers. But the 
masks themselves are, no doubt, apt to awaken 
feelings of terror and awe. And among all primi¬ 
tive tribes they are regarded as sacred things, 
scarcely less holy than the religious painting! 
statues venerated by more developed nations. 

Among the most primitive tribes, however, one 
scarcely meets with any pictorial representations 
of the deity. This, probably, has less to do with 
the technical inability of the lowest savages than 
with the deficient anthropomorphism in their 
notions of the deity. Where a god is imagined as 
some vague and formless being, certain rude and 
shapeless fetishes may he considered as satisfactory 
representations or vehicles of the Divine power. 
But as soon as a god has taken the form of animal 
or man, pictorial art will he resorted to as a means 
of facilitating—by virtue of sympathetic magic— 
communications between man and the divinity. 

The images and statues of primitive man must 
not, however, be interpreted as in any way similar 
to those pictorial representations of which bar¬ 
barous—or sometimes even civilized—men avail 
themselves in order to bring about some effects of 
magic or illusion. It. seems, on the contrary, as if 
similarity and lifelikeness had not even been 
aimed at in the idols and ancestral statues of the 
lowest savages. And what we know about the 
way in which these statues are made gives us 
reason to believe that their supposed eflieaey rests 
only partially upon the principle of a magical 
connexion between similar things. A most in¬ 
structive example has been quoted by Ellis 
in his description of West African fetishism. 
When the Negroes wish to transplant the wood 
deity from his original home to their towns and 
villages, they construct a wooden doll of branches 
taken from the tree in which he is supposed to 
live. The god is, no doubt, believed to feel a 
special temptation to take up his abode in the idol 
made in his own likeness ; but it is evident that the 
material link established by the choice of the wood 
is thought of as being of no less, perhaps even 
of greater, importance than the resemblance (ef. 
Ellis, Yoruba Peoples, p. 278; Tshi Peoples, p. 81). 

When the personality to be represented is not a 
nature-god but an ancestor, it is still easier to 
bring about a material connexion between him 
and the image. Thus the Melanesian religious 
masks often consist of a part of a human skull 
which has been painted in glaring colours. And 
among Melanesian, Malay, and West African 
tribes the skull of the dead is often inserted in the 
head of the statues which are made in their like¬ 
ness (I)e Clercq in Schnieltz, New Guinea ; Brenner, 
Knnnibalen Surnntrns). When the cannibals of 
Sumatra prepare their celebrated richly-sculptured 
magical stalls, they always enclose in the head of 
the uppermost figure of the staff the brain of a 
young boy, who lias been killed for the purpose 
(Brenner, l.c., cf. also the author’s Origins of Art, 
j>. 291). It is probable that whatever power such 
images are believed to possess is given to them 
chiefly by their material contents. The worship 
and respect shown to the statues are developed 
out of a worship of skulls, and the statues them¬ 
selves have originally been considered, not as 
images of the body, but as receptacles for some 
part of the body itself. The more, however, the 
form of these receptacles has been elaborated, the 
more there must also arise a subjective illusion, 
which to the primitive spectators brings the image 
into connexion with the imitated reality. The 
crude character of savage statuary is no obstacle 
to Buch an illusion, as in primitive peoples the 


want of technical ability i» counterbalanced by 
a naive suggestibility. And as soon, on the 
other hand, as the image itself—as image—has 
acquired a magical or religious efficacy, there will 
also appear an endeavour to heighten the sug¬ 
gestive effect by increasing the lifelikeness and 
the resemblance of the statues. Thus superstitious 
and religious motives will tend gradually to in¬ 
crease the artistic value of the religious images. 
The religious statues of the Melanesians and the 
idols of the West African Negroes, for instance, 
undoubtedly owe something of their wild and 
fantastic lifelikeness to an attempt to awaken as 
intense an impression as possible of the divine 
fiowers which they are intended to represent. At 
somewhat higher stages of evolution, on the other 
hand, as, for instance, among the Pueblo Indians, 
religious motives tend to restrain the impress¬ 
iveness of pictorial representation within some 
traditionally-fixed limits. 

liowevei crude and simple an idol may he, it 
will none the less, by virtue of its mere existence, 
bring about some important changes in man’s 
attitude towards his god. By the idol a divinity, 
who has originally been considered as distant or 
vaguely localized, becomes concentrated in an 
approachable vehicle. The pious adorers thus 
acquire a fixed object for their woislup. And the 
holiness of this object makes it necessary to shelter 
it from the environment. Thus, around the idol, 
there naturally arises a temple. 

Among the lowest savage tribes these temples 
have no qualities entitling them to be enumerated 
among works of art. But at a somewhat higher 
stage of development, the house of the goci is often 
decorated in a most gorgeous way. The ancestral 
houses—which are temples in the literal sense of 
the word—display, especially among some Malay¬ 
sian and Melanesian tribes, a wealth of ornamental 
art (see TEMPLES). [See, further, ‘ Note on the Use 
of Painting in Primitive Religion,’ following this 
article]. 

3 . Propitiation in art.—In order completely to 
explain the motives which have led to these archi¬ 
tectural constructions and decorations, it is not 
sufficient to appeal to those philosophical and 
superstitious ideas which have hitherto been men¬ 
tioned. In the foregoing we have devoted our 
attention exclusively to man’s endeavour to 
create, by dramatic or pictorial art, a representa¬ 
tion of the god—a receptacle, so to say, of the 
divine spirit—by means of which he may enter 
into relations with the divinity. Alongside of 
this endeavour, however, there can always be 
observed another tendency, which has been of 
scarcely less importance for the history of art—the 
effort to flatter and propitiate the divinity. This 
effort has naturally become more and more marked 
the more the idea of God has become localized, 
fixed, and vivified through artistic representa¬ 
tion. Thus the ornamental art which is lavished 
on the decoration of primitive temples may in 
most cases he interpreted as homage to the god 
who is believed to inhabit the temple or to visit it. 
But the tendency to flatter and propitiate is by no 
means dependent upon the degree of development 
reached by the idea of God. It manifests itself 
among tribes who conceive their divinity as a 
vague, unlocalized, and impersonal being, as well 
as among tribes who have adopted anthropo¬ 
morphic or zoomorphic religions. Those of its 
manifestations, however, that are most important 
from a general point of view cannot jKjssiblj 
be treated of in this connexion. For there is 
nothing artistic in the various forms of material 
sacrifice—with the exception, perhaps, of the sac¬ 
rificial vessels, which, in virtue of their religion :• 
purpose, may be elaborated and decorated with a 
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greater care than ordinary vessels. On the other 
hand, the dramatic, and poetic forms of sacrifice— 
prayer and homage—all’ord us an ample store of 
examples which exactly fall within the scope of 
the present article. 

A kind of sacrificial purpose may indeed be dis¬ 
covered even in those shamanistic dances which 
to the superficial observer appear to have their 
only motive in the desire to bring about a state of 
exaltation. As every effort is taken to be agreeable 
to the divinity, the dancers may in many cases 
nourish a hope of softening the hard heart of their 
god by their violent exertions. And this seems 
the more probable since the dances are often con¬ 
nected with self-tortures, e.g. scarifications, de¬ 
vouring of disgusting things, etc. But, on the 
other hand, these feats of endurance may as well 
be explained either as a means of imposing upon 
the spectators, or as immediate results—analogous 
to the self-woundings of hysterical and hystero- 
epileptie patients—of the pathological insensibility 
which has been brought about by the exaltation. 

It is easier by far to interpret those less exalted 
dances, songs, and dramatic performances which 
tend only to provoke, or to express, a state of mild, 
pleasurable feeling. For the purposes of explana¬ 
tion it is advantageous to make a distinction 
between those artistic manifestations through 
which man aims intentionally at flattering or 
amusing the divine spectator, and those manifesta¬ 
tions in which the expression of man’s own feelings 
of thankfulness or happiness appears to be the 
chief motive. It is to be remembered that these 
two classes of religious art, which are to be differ¬ 
ently analyzed and interpreted, may in reality 
often l>e blended together. 

The moHt instructive examples of the first class 
are to be found among the melodramatic repre¬ 
sentations given at the tomb of the deceased. As 
the spirit of the dead man is considered to be a 
divinity, these performances are undeniably of a 
religious character. But as, on the other hand, 
the deceased are believed to preserve all the t astes 
and likings of the living, the means employed in 
order to amuse or flatter their spirits will closely 
resemble the various forms of secular art. As a 
matter of fact, there is no difference between, e.g., 
the dances performed before a living king or chief, 
and the dances performed before the invisible 
spectator in the tomb. Yet the motives may in 
some cases give a peculiar character to the mani¬ 
festations of funeral art. While the performances 
before a living spectator tend chiefly to produce in 
his mind an aesthetic pleasure, the funeral dramas 
and dances may often fulfil a magical purpose. In 
some cases the dances and songs aim at a stimula¬ 
tion of the spirit, which certainly needs an increase 
of force in order to surmount all the hardships and 
the weary wanderings of its transitional life. In 
other cases, funeral art is evidently intended to 
produce some terrifying effects upon the invisible 
enemies of the dead, who are believed to endeavour 
to possess themselves of his body. Sometimes one 
may even believe that the survivors try to frighten 
the spirit itself away from their homes by terrify¬ 
ing dances and pantomimes. Lastly, it is prob¬ 
ably in the encleavour to exert a sympathetic 
influence upon the combats which the deceased 
lias to undergo before he can attain his peace and 
rest, that survivors hold magic war-dramas {e.g. 
sham-fights and tugs of war) over his grave. 

When—as has probably been the case in some 
tribes—the cult of some individual ancestor is 
transformed into a cult of a general divinity, and, 
in consequence thereof, the small spirit-house 
above the grave is replaced by a temple, some 
of the ancient funeral performances may still be 
kept up as religious observances. Although their 


original purpose is forgotten, their character will 
scarcely become changed. When magical ideas 
have died out, magical ceremonies will still sur¬ 
vive as a means of religious homage. And when, 
at a later stage of development, the notion of a 
divine spectator has been forgotten, the same 
ceremonies may still be performed as mere amuse¬ 
ments, for which the religious tradition offers a 
welcome justification. Thus it is more than diffi¬ 
cult to decide in individual cases whether the 
artistic manifestations fulfil a religious, a magical, 
or a purely testhetie purpose. 

The same difficulty meets us when we have to 
do with purely lyrical dances and songs, through 
which the performers express their gratitude and 
devotion to the god. Psychologically there is an 
easy transition from the feeling of joy—when it 
is pure and complete—to the feeling of loving 
thankfulness. The fulness of the emotion seeks 
expression, and the expression seeks some one to 
whom it may address itself. Thus in happiness we 
experience a desire to imagine a god who may 
receive our gratitude. Ana among peoples who 
consider every happy occurrence as a benefit which 
has lieen especially accorded to them by the 
divinity, pleasure will easily cause some manifesta¬ 
tions which embrace both emotions in one common 
expression. As the most typical and best known 
example of this kind of religious art, we may 
quote the song and dance of the Israelites after 
having passed the Red Sea (Kx 15). It is true that 
in this case the poetic and orchestic hymns were 
called forth by an exceptional and unique occur¬ 
rence. But there are always some regular events 
of happy importance in the life of primitive man 
which will tend to make thanksgiving ceremonies 
a fixed institution. Thus the return of the spring 
will be saluted with dance and song among the 
nations that have been suffering from long and 
hard winters, e.g. the Eskimos, the Chukchis, 
etc. Among agricultural nations the occasion of 
a bountiful harvest will give rise to some joyful 
festivals, in which the participants amuse them¬ 
selves at the same time as they pay homage to 
their divinity. Such festivals seem to be especially 
frequent among the North American Indians. 

The dances performed at these ceremonies, as 
has already been mentioned, closely resemble the 
manifestations of pure and simple joy. But there 
are some gestures which, although originally con¬ 
nected immediately with the expression of this 
simple feeling, may gradually become peculiar to 
the Honorific ritual. Thus hand-clappings (which, 
as is well known, accompany states of great joy 
both among savages and among children) have, 
among Polynesians as well as among the ancient 
Egyptians, acquired the sense of a pious and 
reverential gesture, by which the adorers manifest 
their love and thankfulness towards the god. 

4 . Ethical instruction in art.—The facts hitherto 
quoted have referred almost exclusively to an art 
which, while it addresses itself chiefly to the divine 
spectator, aims at bringing about an immediate re¬ 
lation between him and his adorers. This indeed 
appears to he the prominent purpose of religious 
practices among the most primitive tribes. But it 
must not be thought that savage and barbarous 
religions were entirely devoid of a didactic and 
moralizing side. Even the shamanistic dances 
may, as has already been pointed out, pass over 
into small pantomimes, by which the spectators are 
initiated into the transactions between the shaman 
and the god. And however much magical ideas 
may have to do with these dramatic and pictorial 
representations of the divinity, the theurgic pur¬ 
poses will soon combine themselves with the 
intention of explaining and illustrating the facts 
of religious history. In such dramatic represents- 
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tions as, for instance, the great Kachina dance of 
the Zuni Indians, this didactic tendency seems to 
be especially prominent. In masquerades of the 
type represented by the Mumbo Jumbo dance 
in Central Africa and the ‘ Kinas ’ of the Fue- 
gians, we meet with the moral, or pseudo-moral, 
motive of terrorizing women and children into 
subjection by showing them the awful aspects of 
the gods. Finally, in the dramas, songs, and 
dances at the initiation of boys and girls into 
maturity, magical, didactic, ana moralizing pur¬ 
poses have all combined to create the most mar¬ 
vellous manifestations which are to be met with 
in the department of primitive art. It is true 
that the instruction conferred at these ceremonies 
refers chielly to practical utility. But even among 
peoples at so low a degree of development as the 
Australian aborigines, religious and, one might 
say, philosophical doctrines are expounded to the 
young men. Thus in a kind of miracle play, to 
which some curious analogies have been found 
among the Fijians and the East Africans, the old 
men enact before the boys a representation of 
death and resurrection. Although less elaborate 
in dramatic detail and stage-management, the 
fragmentary dramas in which the American Indian 
shaman-novitiates are supposed to be killed and 
recalled to life present to us a scarcely less in¬ 
teresting illustration of the same great thought. 
There are indeed, especially in this last example, 
good reasons for assuming that the simulated 
death and resurrection are supposed to efleet, 
in a magical way, some kind of spiritual re¬ 
generation in the novices on whose behalf the 
drama is performed. But while admitting this, 
we may nevertheless take it for granted that an 
endeavour to elucidate the doctrines of the priest¬ 
hood may be combined with the magical rite in 
question. And similarly with regard to analogous 
ceremonies in other tribes, we feel justified in 
assuming the presence of a didactic purpose. The 
more the dogmatic system becomes fixed and 
elaborated, the greater need will there ensue of 
affording these doctrines a clear expression in the 
objective forms of art. 

It is evident that poetry more than any other 
art is fitted to serve such a purpose. And, in 
fact, among several tribes at the stage of higher 
savagery and barbarism there have been found 
some more or less complete mythical poems. These 
songs, however, will be more properly treated of 
nndei the headings Mythology, Charms, and 
Hymns. 

Litkraturr.—I n addition to the works mentioned above, the 
following books may be consulted with advantage : 

On Dkcoration and Oksamrnt in connexion with religion : 
Henry Balfour, The Evolution of Decorative Art, London, 1893 ; 
A. C. Haddon, Evolutu/n in Art, as illustrated by the Life 
Histories of Designs, London, 1896 ; A. Hamilton, The Art- 
Workmanship of the Maori Race, Dunedin, 1896 f.; A. R. Hein, 
Die bildenden Kunste, bei den Dayaks auf Borneo, Vienna, 1890. 

On Music, Drama, and 1’oktrv In connexion with religion : 
C. Letourneau, L’Evolution litt&raire dans les diverses races 
humaines, Paris, 1894; Posnett, Comparative Literature, 
London, 1886; R. Wallaschek, Primitive Music, London, 1893. 

On the general AChtiikticb of primitive man : E. Grosse. Die 
Anfange aer Kunst, Freiburg i. B. 1894 ; Yrjo Him, The Origins 
of Art, London, 1900. YRJO HlRN. 

Note on the use of Painting in Primi¬ 
tive RELIGION .—Besides the realistic and sym¬ 
bolic representation of his divinities or of his 
religious conceptions and aspirations by means of 
various art methods—images or statues, carvings, 
sacred dances, sacred hymns and chants—painting 
has occasionally been brought into the service of 
religion by primitive or savage man, as well as by 
his more civilized successor. The purpose of this 
note will be sufficiently fulfilled by reference to 
such painting in the Stone Age, among the rudest 
savages, and with a semi-barbaric people. In all 


alike the ends aimed at are precisely the same 
as those intended by the image or carving—the 
obtaining of power over or from the being repre¬ 
sented, the vivid depicting of the worshipful object 
or person so that tne worshipper, by means of the 
picture or symbol, may have his religious sense 
re-awakened, or may also be brought into contact 
and communion with the divinity. In the first 
example to be referred to—that of the Palaeolithic 
cave-artists—the paintings are not those of divini¬ 
ties but of animals. Even if these had no totemistic 
significance, the pictures played a highly important 
art in the magico-religious ceremonies which, ex 
ypothesi , were performed before them. 

Within recent years, French archaeologists have 
discovered the existence of engravings and paint¬ 
ings of animals on the walls of caverns in Pdrigord 
and the Pyrenees. Similar paintings were, almost 
simultaneously, found in grottoes at AlLamira in 
Spain. They are executed on rocks in the daikest 
>art of the caves, far from the entrance. Artificial 
ight must therefore have been employed in de¬ 
signing them, as is proved by the discovery of a 
stone Tamp ornamented with an incised figure of 
a reindeer, and thus dating from the Reindeer 
age of the Palaeolithic epoch—the age of simple 
engravings with which the great Glyptic period of 
Quaternary times terminated. Probably these wall 
engravings and paintings belong to this closing 
period also. The animals represented are mam¬ 
moths, reindeer, bison, oxen, horses, goats, saigas, 
etc. Some of these are engraved ; others, besides 
being engraved, have the outlines filled in with 
red dish-brown colour, or, in some cases, bluish- 
black, exactly as totemic grave-posts used by the 
American Indians have incised figures painted over 
with vermilion ; in others the engraving lines are 
accentuated by a thin band of colour. Frequently 
a design is outlined in black, and the surface covered 
with red ochre. We are yet ignorant how the 
colour was applied ; it may have been daubed on 
by moans of some primitive brush, or blown from 
the mouth, as is the case with some Australian 
rock-paintings. The interest of these paintings, 
for us, consists in the theory regarding their pur¬ 
pose enunciated by a French saiwnt, M. Salomon 
Keinach. He notes regarding these paintings as 
well as Quaternary art in general, that motifs 
borrowed from the animal world are the most 
numerous, and that tile animals represented are 
those which form the food supply of a nation of 
hunters and fishers. They are desirable animals ; 
others, not represented, e.g. the lion, tiger, jackal, 
etc., are undesirable, and this, he believes, is not 
the result of chance. Among modern savages it is 
not uncommon to find that the image of a creature 
or object is held to give its author a jnrise over the 
object or creature through a process of mimetic 
magic. Hence many savages object to be drawn 
or painted. In the same way pantomimic and 
dramatic exhibitions have for their purpose the 
actual result of what is thus imitated symbolically 
(rain-making, animal-dances). Among the Central 
Australians, in order to cause a multiplication of 
such a totem-animal as the witchetty-grub, the 
members of this totem clan assemble before a rocky 
wall on which art? painted great representations of 
the grub, and there they sing in chorus, invoking 
the insect to multiply and be fruitful (Speneer- 
Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia ., 170). 
Similar ceremonies, including the depicting, more 
or less symbolically, of the desired animal, are 
employed by other clans, e.g. the emu clan. The 
blood of some members of the clan is shed on the 
ground, and on the reddened surface is painted with 
coloured earth and charcoal an emu, along with 
yellow and black circles representing its eggs. 
Many other totemic designs, mainly of a symbolic 
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character, are painted on rocks, and are tabu to 
women and children. 

M. Keinach notes the fact that the Quaternary 
minting are executed on the walls of caves far 
rum the entrance and at the end of corridors 
dillicult of access, as if with a view to secrecy. 
Not only so, hut the caves are in total darkness, 
and, as has been said, the paintings must have 
been executed and looked at by means of artificial 
light. Hence the impossibility of assuming that 
they were executed for mere pleasure. They must 
have had a religio-magical character, ami their 
purpose was to secure, ‘ by magical practices, the 
multiplication of the game on which depended the 
existence of the clan or tribe. Ceremonies, in 
which adults alone took part, were performed with 
that end in the darkest part of the cavern, entrance 
to which was forbidden to the profane.’ These 
paintings formed the object of the cult, addressed 
not to the individuals represented, but to the 
species, over which the worshippers had influence 
bv reason of the individual being thus depicted. 
T^lie animals, as a result of these ceremonies, would 
multiply and would frequent the neighbourhood. 
The various sculptures and engravings of the 
Reindeer age may have had such a purpose also, 
while the so-called bdtons de. commanaement doubt¬ 
less played their part in magical and totemistie 
ceremonies, as M. liernardin had already suggested 
in 1876 ( Revue Snvoisienne , Feb. 1876). Thus the 
art of the period was neither a luxury nor an 
amusement, but the expression of a rude yet in¬ 
tense religion, based upon magico-religious prac¬ 
tices having for their onject the attainment of the 
food supply. While we cannot admit that Falieo- 
lithic man’s artistic powers were used only for 
magico-religious purposes—the beauty of some of 
his designs, and the care in reproducing exactly 
what he saw, suggesting the artist pure and simple 
—it. could not fail that they should be frequently 
employed in such ways as M. Reinach has sug¬ 
gested. Everywhere else this has occurred, and 
art has been freely enlisted in the service of both 
religion and magic. 

In the times of transition to the Neolithic age, 
though the brilliant art production of the earlier 
eriod is unknown, art was again used in the cult, 
'his, already shown by the symbolic engravings 
and markings on rocks, megalithic monuments, 
etc., is further suggested by the painted pebbles 
found by M. Piette at Mas d’Azil. Some of the 
designs represent numbers, others are alphabeti- 
form signs corresponding to the letters of the later 
Aegean and Cypriote syllabaries ; others are picto- 
graphs, with or without a symbolic meaning. It 
is hi these last that we may find the use of 
painting as an accessory to the cult. Among them 
are the cross by itself or within a circle, a circle 
with a central dot (solar symbols, some of which 
occur as engravings on the megalithic monuments 
of the Neolithic age), the serpent, tree, etc. All 
are painted with peroxide of iron upon white 
pebbles. Later, the carved symbols of the Neo¬ 
lithic period, e.g. the symbolic axes and female 
figures (divinities) on the walls of the grottoes of 
La Marne, etc., show’ traces of having been covered 
with colour, like the carved images of later ages. 

For the cave paintings see L’Anthropologic, 1902 ; Revue 
mensuelle de If cole d’anthrop. 1902. M. Reinach’s paper 
will be found in L'Anth. 1903, p. 267. See also hie Story of Art 
throughout the Agee, oh. i. M. Piette ’b discoveries are described 
in L’Anth. vi 8M>, xl\. 643 f. For the symbolic carvings of 
La Marne, see Cartailhac, La France prthistorique, 240 ff. ; 
Baron de Baye, L’A rchfologw prihistonque. 

Some Australian instances of the use of painting 
for magico-religious purposes have already been 
referred to. Among the Northern tribes of Central 
Australia similar paintings are used in the totemic 
ceremonies. The men of the Thalaualla or Black 


Snake totem, when they perform the Intichiuma 
rites for the purpose of increasing the numbers of 
this snake species, paint partly symbolic and partly 
imitative designs on the ground with red ochre and 
other coloured earths and charcoal. These depict 
the mythic history of the ancestral snake, which 
is also dramatically represented (Speneer-Gillen, 
Northern Tribes of C. A. 302, 737). Similar 
ground paintings are used in the Wollunqua snake 
totem ceremonies. Each one represents, * or rather 
was associated with, the various spots at which 
the animal stood up, performed ceremonies, and 
left spirit children behind him ’ {op. cit. p. 230). 
In this case the paintings are entirely symbolic, 
and consist of concentric circles and curved lines 
outlined in white dots on a ground of red or yellow 
ochre, painted on the surface of the earth previously 
prepared for the purpose. Spencer and Gillen de¬ 
scribe at some length the sacred rock-draw ings of 
the Central Australian tribes. These, w’hich are 
usually executed in red ochre, are mainly conven¬ 
tional geometrical designs, all of which, however, 
have a definite meaning to the natives wdio use 
them. They are seen only by the men who have 
been initiated, and are painted on the rocks near 
the place where the sacred churinga of the clan are 
deposited. Among other Australian tribes, draw¬ 
ings and paintings on the ground or on trees are 
also found in connexion with the bora, or sacred 
initiatory ceremonies, and are shown only to the 
initiated. Sometimes gigantic figures of divine 
beings—Baiamai, Gunnanbuly, etc.—are outlined 
in the turf or formed out of a heap of earth ; m 
other cases sacred figures are cut in the bark of 
trees. Similar figures are also painted with red 
ochre and pipe-clay on trees, or on sheets of bark, 
which are then hung up on or rested against the 
trees. The rock-paintings, which may or may 
not have a religious or mythic significance, are 
either stencilled by the object to be depicted being 
placed against the rock, which is moistened ami 
upon which the colour is blown or applied with a 
kind of brush ; or painted in outline, the inner 
space being sometimes tilled in with the same 
colour, or shaded by strokes of some diflerent 
colour. 

With the symbolism of the painted pebbles of 
Mas d’Azil may be compared the designs painted or 
incised on Australian churinga. The churinga is a 
piece of wood or stone of long oval shape supposed 
to have been dropped by a spirit ancestor as he, for 
the purpose of re-incarnation, entered the body of 
a woman. The child thus born becomes the owner 
of the churinga, which is deposited, along w’ith those 
of the other members of his totem clan, m a sacred 
place. The design has in each case a distinctive 
meaning, connected with the totem-beliefs of the 
people, and generally illustrating some incident of 
the mythic history of the totem ancestor. Among 
the designs are concentric curves and circles, 
parallel lines, etc. These exactly resemble designs 
painted on the pebbles, which also resemble the 
churinga in shape, as w r ell as those incised on the 
megalithic monuments of the Neolithic age. It 
has been suggested that the Azilian pebbles may 
have been the churinga of a pre-histonc totemistie 
people (A. B. Cook, VAnthropologic, xiv. 655). 
In any case, the analogy of Australian sacred art 
shows that they had a religious value. 

For Australian art see Spencer-Gillen, Northern Tribee of 
Central Australia, p. 69611., and Native Tribes, p. 61411.; 
Stirling in Report of llom Scientific Expedition, ‘Anthro¬ 
pology,’ pt. iv.; R. H. Mathews, JAI xxv. 146ff., 299ff. 

Among the more cultured tribes of the North 
American continent—Zufiis, Tusayans, South Cali¬ 
fornians, and Navahos—a curious kind of painting is 
used as an adjunct to certain religious ceremonials 
whose purpose is usually the healing of disease, 
and which are characterized by great elaborateness 
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and length. Ar practised among the Navaho 
Indians, the ceremony continues for nine days, and 
is conducted by a theurgist and several assistants. 
Every part of the ritual has a special significance, 
and must be performed with the strictest attention 
to traditional detail, lest fatal consequences should 
ensue from the least infringement of it. Several 
men personate the gods and goddesses and take 
part in the ceremonies ; each day’s proceedings 
include pantomimic action, symbolism, offerings 
to the gods, singing of sacred chants, and prayers, 
and the whole ends with an elaborate dance. The 
whole ceremony is known as yebitchai , a word 
meaning ‘giant’suncle,’ and, as in several Austra¬ 
lian mysteries, it is used to awe children, who, on 
the eighth day, are initiated into the ceremony, and 
discover that the men personating the gods are their 
fellow-tribesmen. The paintings are made with 
dry sand and pigments of various colours sprinkled 
on a ground of yellow sand with the thumb and 
forefinger of the operator. The colours used are 
yellow, red, white, black, and a blue prepared 
from a mixture of charcoal with white, led, and 
yellow sands. These colours, as well as the pictures 
themselves, are made according to instructions 
given by the gods, as the Navaho myth of ‘The 
Floating Logs’ relates. All the paintings repre¬ 
sent gods and goddesses, usually about three feet 
in length, and depicted in a somewhat conventional 
manner. Face, arms, and legs are carefully done ; 
the body is long and narrow ; each divinity is 
usually depicted with various emblems; a god is 
denoted by a round head, a goddess by a rect¬ 
angular head. Considering the method in which 
the colours are employed, the resulting picture is a 
marvellous piece of art work, full of minute details, 
while many of the colour lines in the dress and sash 
decorations of the divinities are like tlneads. The 
first, sand-pamting is made on the fiftli day of the 
ceremony, and represents three divinities; in the 
painting of the sixth day, there are four pairs of 
divinities, male and female, each sitting on the 
limb of a cross, with their appropriate emblems; 
outside the painting are four gods, one on each 
side, and the whole is surrounded by the rainbow 
goddess. The seventh day’s painting represents 
fourteen divinities in two rows, again surrounded 
by the rainbow goddess, 25 ft. m length. Twelve 
divinities are shown in the eighth day’s painting; 
in their midst is a huge picture of a corn-stalk, the 
main subsistence of life ; a square base and triangle 
represent clouds, and three white lines the roots of 
tne corn. The rainbow goddess again surrounds 
this picture. A detailed account of this last picture 
will show its symbolic nature. The divinities are 
the Zenichi, who live in a rock, represented by a 
long black parallelogram. Those parts of their 
bodies and faces which are painted red, denote red 
corn ; black signifies black clouds. Zigzag lines 
on the bodies mean lightning ; certain black lines 
round the head, zigzagged with white, are cloud 
baskets holding red corn. 

All these paintings are arranged on the floor of 
a medicine-lodge in which are assembled the 
invalid, the theurgist and his assistants, and cer¬ 
tain privileged spectators. In each case the sick 
man is seated on the central figure of each painting, 
having previously sprinkled the design with sacred 
meal. Several ceremonies, chants, and prayers 
follow, during which one of the representatives of 
the gods touches the feet, heart, and head of each 
figure respectively with his right hand, each time 
touching the corresponding parts of the invalid’s 
body. This appears to be the vital part of the 
ceremony, bringing the sick man into relation 
with the gods through their pictures and by their 
representative, thus transferring their power to 
him so that his disease may be overcome. This 


seems to he certain, as, before the pictures are 
obliterated at the end of the day’s proceedings, the 
>eople ciowd round to touch them, and then, 
laving inhaled a breath over their hands, rub their 
bodies so that they may be cured of any malady, 
moral or physical, by the divine effluence. The 
sacred pictures thus exercise the ywast-sacramental 
power of the idol, fetish, or symbolic image, wher¬ 
ever found. Being like the gods, and made, as is 
believed, according to divine directions, they have 
all the power of the gods themselves. So the 
colours used in other American Indian ceremonies 
are believed to have been originally given by the 
divine manitous (Bee BE, Fourteenth Annual Ke- 
port, p. 91). 

James Stevenson, Ceremonial of Uasjelti Dailjis and 
Mythical Sand I'amtings of the Navajo Indians, with illus¬ 
trations of the paintings, in BE, Eighth Annual Report, 1801. 

Reference may also be briefly made to: (1) Ziihi religious 
paintings on vessels, representing the Creation and other myths 
current among the people. The colours theniBelves are symbolic 
(see Cushing, Study of Pueblo Pottery, 1 886 ; J. W Fewkes, 
Joum. of Amer. Ethnol. and Archctol ii. 181)2).—(2) Painting 
or tatuing the body (a) for magical purposes, as among the 
Araoan hul tribes and Rnrinese (St John, JAl ii 286 ; Symes, 
Embassy to Ava, p. 312, and others); (b) with totem designs, e.g. 
the tribes of Malacca (Haddon, Emh. in Art, p 2.12f.), (c) on 
certain ceremonial occasions, as with the Australians (Spencer- 
Gillen, op. cit.) ; ( d ) for mourning.—(3) Painting the bodies or 
skeletons of the dead, usually with red, but occasionally (Anda¬ 
man Islanders) with yellow- a custom which, beginning appar¬ 
ently in late Paleolithic times (grottoes of Raousses-Rousses, 
Mentone), occurred frequently in the Neolithic period, and is 
found among various savages—Australians, American Indians, 
etc. (Cartailhac, La France prthistorique, 106, 202, 302 ; L'An¬ 
thropology, vi. 4 ; BE, First Report, p. 107 ; Grosse, Ai\fange 
der hunst, p. 42).—(4) Painting totem-designs on weapons, 
furniture, houses, totem-posts, and grave-posts (Frazer, 
Totemunn).— (6) The use of pictographs to illustrate chants used 
in religious mysteries and as mnemonic symbols among the 
American Indians (BE, Fourteenth Report, p. 107); see also 
Tatuinu, Totkmism. 

These various examples show that, like every 
other branch of art, painting, realistic or symbolic, 
has been used by man to set forth his religious 
beliefs, to represent or symbolize his divinities, or, 
in accordance with his rehgio-nmgical theory of 
the universe, to gratify his wishes, to act as a 
protection, or to transfer the power of the person 
or object depicted to himself. ‘ Art foi art’s sake ’ 
was not unknown to primitive and savage man, 
hut on the whole he made it subserve a useful 
purpose, e.g. in bringing it under the sway of 
religion. It iB thus scarcely correct to say, as 
Grosse does ( Anfange der Kunst), that the art of 
primitive peoples is not connected with religion. 
Whatever De its origin, whether arising from some 
instinctive impulse to imitate the things man saw 
around him, or from some other cause, art soon 
lent itself to enhance and satisfy man’s needs. At 
the same time, the purely aesthetic pleasure on the 
art of the artist in making an artistic object or 
esign which was to be used for religious or other 
purposes must not be overlooked. 

Litkratcrk.—I n addition to works cited throughout this 
article, see Andree, Ethnologische Parallelen, 1889 ; Hirn, 
Origins cf Art, 1809. J. A. MacCULLOCH. 

ART (Primitive and Savage).—Before the 
acquisition of the art of writing by any people, 
the only method of recording facts or ideas, except 
by word of mouth, is by means of some kind of 
graphic representation. The carving or drawing 
may he intended to he realistic, though, even so, 
the realism may he imperfect; but one frequently 
finds that a suggestion of an object answers all 
the purpose of a representation of the whole 
object. Thus, an animal may he indicated by a 
limb, a zigzag may stand for the wings of an insect, 
bird, or bat; in other wordB, a convention may 
thoroughly satisfy the need of expression. When 
an object is decorated with conventional designs, 
these may he so remote in form from their original 
that they are usually described as 4 geometric, and 
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consequently they stand the chance of no further 
interest being taken in them ; wheieas, ll informa¬ 
tion be obtained from the designers, it is nearly 
always found that they have a significance that 
cannot be discovered by inspection alone. Ex¬ 
perience has proved that designs which have fre¬ 
quently been regauled as merely decorative have 
an import that could not otherwise have been 
predicated for them. Hence, the futility of an 
endeavour to elucidate the significance of designs 
without an adequate investigation in the field. 

At the outset it must be acknowledged that 
all the designs of a ‘primitive’ people are not 
necessarily significant. The testhetic sense which 
manifests itself in symmetry, balance, and decora¬ 
tion seems to have been present, to a greater or 
less degree, from the earliest times of which we 
have any record; and it is often quite marked 
among the less advanced peoples of the present 
day. It is useless to try to read a meaning into 
simple patterns unless we are sure of the key, 
as they may very well be nothing more than an 
expression of the artist’s feeling for beauty as he 
experiences it, or as limited by his skill or by the 
mateuals at his disposal. For example, it appears 
useless to attempt to extract significance from the 
patterns engraved on bones by Pakeolithic man, or 
from most of the designs of other pre historic folk. 
The same applies to the decorative art of other 
peoples ; indeed, the greater part of the decorative 
art of present-day civilization is meaningless; 
hut it may for all that satisfy an artistic crav¬ 
ing, or at all events it is an acknowledgment of 
an aesthetic need. The particular designs, how¬ 
ever, may he suggested to the artist by what 
lie sees around him, and he may apply them 
without relevancy, merely to please himself. It 
seems fairly certain that it is only among the 
culture-folk that inventive fancy has full play. 
The nature-folk may produce intricate or com¬ 
plicated designs, but these are nearly always 
ound to be modifications or groupings of simple 
motives, and these latter are generally those which 
lie ready to hand. For example, mat-making and 
basketry are of universal occurrence where the 
materials exist for their manufacture; the plaits 
• if the former and the weaves of the latter are 
limited in number, but the various sequences give 
i ise to patterns. By means of differently coloured 
-trios in the original foundation or applied thereto, 
or by pigments or other devices, these patterns 
can be emphasized, or new ones produced ; but 
these are practically confined to straight and 
angled lines, chequers, and the like. These 
patterns are always before the native eye, and it 
is no wonder that they are transferred to clubs, 
wooden bowls, or pottery. The designs are 
incidental to the technique of plait-woi k, but 
are inappropriate to most of the other objects to 
which they are applied, although they satisfy the 
artistic craving. The same applies to lashings 
and various kinds of string- and thong - work ; 
sometimes carved representations of string or 
braid may be expressions of an antecedent fasten¬ 
ing togetner of separate parts, but more often they 
are merely decorative. 

Artistic representation nmy be solely for the 
purpose of depicting objects , or for recording events , 
or for giving information , as in the case of much 
of the interesting graphic art of the Eskimos, or of 
the ruder attempts of certain Siberian ti ibes. Pro¬ 
bably to this category belongs the pictorial art of 
the ancient cave-dwellers of Western Europe, who 
painted in caves or engraved on bone the animals 
that were daily before their eyes, as did the 
Bushmen of recent times; but the latter frequently 
depicted hunting scenes, and even fights with 
Zulus. The pictographs on the buffalo roues of the 


Dakotas, the most famous of the * winter counts,' as 
they are termed, indicate the most salient incident 
of the previous year, and thus a pictorial history 
is painted which in this case extended for about 
seventy years (Mallery, Fourth and Tenth Ann. 
Rep. Bureau Eth.). The pictorial blazings or 
notice boards of the Alaskans gave definite in¬ 
formation to friends and travellers (Mallery, l.c.). 

Apart from the foregoing and the utilization of 
decorative art as an exhibition of wealth or for 
social distinction, we find that magic and religion 
have exercised a preponderating effect on the 
artistic impulse ; nor is this surprising, considering 
the vast importance they play in the life, thought, 
and feeling of mankind. From the nature of the 
case that aspect of sympathetic magic known as 
‘homoeopathic’ lends itself to artistic treatment 
rather than does the * contagious.’ The representa¬ 
tion of an object is as effectual as the object itself ; 
and os there is virtue in words and power in a 
name, so there is ellieacy in a pietograph, which, 
after all, is a graphic as opposed to an oral or 
written expression. According to von den Steinen 
(Unter den Naturvolkern Zentral-Brasiliens, 1894), 
certain designs on a Bakairi paddle represent 
various kinds of fish, some of which are drawn 
within the meshes of a net; and the author 
believes that the object of this decoration is 
simply to bring lish close to the paddle so that 
they may be caught in the fisherman’s net. Many 
other examples of simple magical pictography 
might be cited, but the most elaborate examples 
are those recorded by Vauglian-Stevens fiom the 
Semang and Sakai of the Malay Pen insula. 
These are hunting jungle-folk who undoubtedly 
come under the unsatisfactory designation of 
savages. The English reader will find the fullest 
account of their extraordinary designs in Skeat 
and lilagden’s Wild Tribes of the Malay Peninsula. 
There has been a good deal of uncei tainty con 
cerning the bona files of Vnughnn-Ntevens, but 
these authors are inclined to credit in the main 
the explanations given by him of the engravings 
on combs and bamboos which he undoubtedly 
collected from the natives. Some of the Sakai 
bamboo designs represent diseases, and the whole 
design on a bamboo is intended as a prophylactic 
against a specific disease. One bamboo design 
represents the swellings caused by the stings of 
scorpions and the pricks of centipedes; these 
creatures also are engraved together with an Argus 
pheasant. The significance of this bamboo is that, 
as the Ar^us pheasant feeds on centipedes ami 
scorpions, its help is invoked against them by 
striking the bamboo against the ground. The 
deeoiation of one bamboo is a charm for ruin ; one 
is a pictographic formula to enable a man who 
wishes to build a house to find easily the necessary 
materials; one is supposed to protect the harvest 
and the plantations round the house from injurious 
animals; another helps women to catch fish, and 
also protects them from poisonous ones. The 
Semang women possess numerous combs, which 
are decorated with vaiious designs, each of which 
is a prophylactic against a particular disease. 
When a woman goes into the jungle, she inserts 
at least eight of the combs horizontally m hei 
hair, so that the disease-bearing wind-demon, who 
is the emissary of Kari, the thunder-god, on 
meeting the protecting pattern may fall to the 
ground ; but should the woman not wear a comb 
with the appropriate pattern, the disease is de- 
sited on her forehead, whence it spreads over the 
dy. In a recent paper, I)r. Westermarck {.TAJ 
xxxiv. 211) has demonstrated the use of design* 
in averting the malign influences of the evil eye 
in Morocco. Silver amulets and numerous objects 
of everyday use are decorated with crosses, and 
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groups of five knobs or two intersecting squares; \ 
all tnese indicate the five fingers or finger-tips, 
which are employed in a gesture to throw back 
the harmful gaze of those who possess an evil eye. 
Similar designs and representations of eyes, often 
as triangles, decorate saddle-cloths, pottery, money¬ 
boxes, leather pouches, etc., and are embroidered 
upon or woven into the garments of the people, 
so that at all times and from all points they, their 
animals, and their personal effects may be pro¬ 
tected from premeditated or casual harm. 

Professor Maspero says of the decorative art of 
Ancient Egypt: ‘ The object of decoration was 
not merely to delight the eye. Applied to a piece 
of furniture, a cofhn, a house, a temple, decoration 
possessed a certain magical property, of which the 
power or nature was determined by each word 
inscribed or spoken at the moment of consecration. 
Every object, therefore, was an amulet as well as 
an ornament’ (quoted by Goodyear, The Archi¬ 
tectural Record, iii.). The lotus is the parent, 
writes Hamlin ( Architect. Rec. viii.), of a greater 
number and variety of ornament-forms than any 
other motif known. It was the most conspicuous 
and beautiful flower known to the Egyptians, and 
its intrinsic decorative value, as well as its 
importance in their mythological symbolism, gave 
it an extraordinary vogue as an ornament. 
Associated as it was with Horus and Osiris, with 
the idea of Nature’s reproductive power, with the 
life-giving Nile, and with all the solar elements 
of Egyptian mythology, it was in constant and 
univeisal use as a symbol and amulet, both in 
its natural or concrete form, and in decorative 
representations of the flower. bother or not its 
symbolic use as an amulet preceded or accompanied 
from the outset its deooiative use as an ornament, 
it underwent the operation of that universal law 
by which ornament forms lose in time their 
original significance and receive new and diverse 
applications. Hamlin also states that symbolism 
alone does not sufficiently account for the fact 
that four-fifths, perhaps nine-tenths, of the orna¬ 
mental patterns of Egyptian art are based upon 
the lotus; the real reason for the extraordinary 
vogue of this single motif is to be found in the 
decorative possibilities of the type itself. The 
lotus seems to have been symbolic of the sun. 
It was also largely employed in funeral rites, and 
also symbolized the resurrection ; hut this latter 
idea was associated in the Egyptian mind with 
reproductive power. As the intensely religious 
mind of the ancient Egyptians was permeated 
with the problems of death and elevated by the 
prospect of immortality, it is not surprising that 
the flower which symbolized the resurrection 
should be depicted in such profusion in their tombs 
and elsewhere. How the Grecian artists borrowed 
this motive and transfigured it, how it was still 
further modified by the Romans, and how it 
spread to the British Islands through Celtic aud 
Scandinavian channels, has been described by 
Goodyear ( Architectural Record, ii. iv., ‘The 
Grammar of the Lotus’), Hamlin {lor. rtf.), Colley 
(./(mm. Roy. Soc. Ant. Ireland, 1894-18%), and 
Haddon ( Evolution in Art). 

Whereas, for our present purpose, magic may be 
regarded as a direct action by means of which 
man endeavours to accomplish his desire, religion 
is the recognition of some outside power or entity 
who can give aid directly or indirectly, or with 
whom an emotional relationship has been estab¬ 
lished ; though it is not always easy to distinguish 
between magic ami religion. In a paper on the 
decorative art and symbolism of the Arapahos, 
who are typical Plains Indians of the W. Algonquin 
linguistic stock, Kroeber informs us (Bull. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Ilist. xviii. pt. 1 [1902]) that the closeness 


oi the connexion between the symbolism and the 
religious life of the Indians cannot we\V be over¬ 
estimated by a white man. Apart Horn the decora¬ 
tive symbolism on ceremonial objects, the making 
of what have been called tribal ornaments is regu¬ 
larly accompanied by religious ceremonies. Some 
styles of patterns found on tent-ornaments and 
par/leches (‘rawhide bags ’) are very old and sacred, 
because originating from mythic beings. A con¬ 
siderable number of objects are decorated according 
to dreams or visions. Finally, ‘ all sym holism, even 
when decorative and unconnected with any cere¬ 
mony, tends to be to the Indian a matter of a serious 
aud religious nature ’ (Kroeber, loc. cit. p. 150). 

While totemism is largely a social factor, it has 
a religious aspect which is often not far removed 
from magic. When a people is in the totemic 
stage, the human members of the kin or clau are 
prone not only to carry about with them portions 
or emblems of their totem, hut to mark their body 
by paint, scarification, or tatu with realistic or 
conventional representations of their totem. Not 
only so, but they may decorate their personal be¬ 
longings with their totem (cf. Spencer and GillenV 
Native Tribes, and Northern Tribes, and the Reports 
of the Camb. A nth. Exped. to Torres Straits, vols. 
iv. v. vi.). The Western Torres Straits Islanders 
frequently eugrave on bamboo, tobacco pipes, 
drums, and other objects, representations of tlieir 
respective totems; almost without exception the 
latter are animals. Not only the totem animals 
are pictured, but in a few instances others as well, 
of which there is no evidence that they ever 
were totemic. In this case it would seem that 
the habit, of animal-drawing has been extended 
from totems to a few other forms. On the adjacent 
mainland of New Guinea we find plant totems 
associated with animal totems, and they too 
appear in the decorative art. At the mouth of 
the Fly River, plant totems great ly preponderate, 
and certain pipes and drums brought from some 
little distance up that river are decorated solely 
with plant motives. It is only when we come to 
the opposite extremity of British New Guinea— 
the Milne Bay district—and the neighbouring 
archipelagoes, that we again meet witn animal 
forms, more especially birds, frequent m decora¬ 
tion, carved realistically and com entionally, and 
modified into a wealth of scrolls, curves, and 
circles; and once more we find totemism as a 
living cult (cf. Haddon, ‘ Dec. Art of Brit. New 
Guinea’in Roy. Irish Acad. 1894). Also in parts 
of Melanesia, where there is totemism, frequent 
representation of animals occurs (Stephan, Sudsee- 
kunst, 1907). It would be safe to say that, where 
totemism exists there is usually an expiession of 
the cult in decorative art; but it would be very 
rash to assume totemism wherever we find repre¬ 
sentation of animals or plants. 

Throughout thegrcatei part of America the belief 
in guardian spirits has led to representations of 
the mamtou, wahubi, ok/ci, sulia, nagual, or by 
whatever name it may be termed. Moie especially 
is this the case along the North-West Coast, 
where blankets, boxes, hats, spoons, pipes, as well 
as the so-called ‘totem posts,’ are decorated oi 
caived w'itli representations of the guaidian spirit 
of the owner or those of his ancestors. These 
highly esteemed and jealously gnat ded crests and 
emblems originated among the Ssalish, according 
to Hill-Tout (Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, sect. ii. 
1901), from two sources. The crest springs lrom 
pictographic or plastic realization of the sulia [oi 
‘ dream-totem ’]. The totemic (sic) emblems and 
insignia are symbolic records of some event oi 
adventure more or less mythic in the life of the 
owuier or of his ancestors from whom he inherited 
them. In neither case do they regard themselves 
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as descendants of their ‘ totems/ Speaking of th< 
more northern of the North Pacific group oi 
peoples, Boas says {Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus. 1895-1897, 
that each man acquires a guardian spirit, but he 
can acquire only such as belongs to his clan ; thus 
a person may have the general crest of his clan, 
and besides use as his personal crest such guardian 
spirits as he has acquired. This partly accounts 
for the great multiplicity of combinations of crests 
on the carvings of these people. 

Totemism frequently gives way also before an 
ancestor- oi a hero-cult, and thus the human form 
makes its appearance in religious art. In the 
Papuan Gulf distnct the great bulk of decorated 
objects are ornamented with representations, some¬ 
times highly conventionalized or degraded, of the 
human lace (id. Dec. Art Brit. New Guinea). In 
this district, at the initiation ceremonies, masks 
are worn to simulate the ancestral gods, and bull- 
roarers are "whirled ; these and other ceremonial 
objects, as well as the carved wooden belts that 
only wariiors may wear, are decorated with faces 
or iigures of the same apotheosized ancestors. It 
is highly significant that this is the only region of 
British New Guinea where 1 gods’ have been evolved 
(Holmes, JAl xxxii. 426ft'.); and at the same time 
it is the only district where the human form or 
face enters at all prominently into the decorative 
art of the natives, hut here the human face is the 
dominant motive. Tt is worthy of note that, while 
animal forms are common in art in the extreme 
west and east of British New Guinea where 
totemism is rife, and the human face in the Gulf 
district where there are ‘gods,’ in the central 
district, where, so far as is known, there is no 
religion as defined above, the decorative art is 
devoid of animal or human representations, and is 
characterized by ‘ geometric ’ designs. While an 
ancestor-cult may develop into the worship of gods, 
the same result may be arrived at by other roads. 
In Torres Straits a hero-cult, presumably intro¬ 
duced from New Guinea, had invaded the original 
totemism, and we can trace the amalgamation of 
the old cult with the new, and its final disappear¬ 
ance and replacement by the higher religion. In 
the intermediate stage we have a strange confusion 
of the totem animal with the human hero. In the 
ritual this was symbolized by the wearing of masks 
of animal form, or of part animal and part human 
form. The same occurs also in the Papuan Gulf 
district, and occasionally these masks are repre¬ 
sented pictorially. There does not appear to be 
any record of a totem animal actually becoming 
metamorphosed into human form. It may have 
occurred, but, judging from the Papuan evidence, 
it is more probable that a substitution took place 
owing to contact with an ancestor- or hero-cult, 
and during the transition the demi-god would 
partake of his double ancestry. In this way we 
can explain the beast-headed divinities of ancient 
Egypt. That a part of the religion of ancient 
Greece had its origin in totemism may be admitted. 
The ox, the mouse, wild beasts and birds, and 
similar associates of the Olympian hierarchy, 
w hatever they were to the enlightened pagans who 
endeavoured to rationalize and even to spiritualize 
them, are to us milestones which maik the road 
traversed by Hellenic religion ; the Egyptian had 
been petrified at an earlier phase. When gods had 
been evolved, it was very important for men to 
ictain the remembrance of those family ties 
between them and mankind which were in danger 
of being snapped through the length to which they 
were drawrn and the degree of attenuation which 
consequently ensued. The statements of tradition 
as to the (Tencent of mortals from gods are re¬ 
in forced by the representations of artists of the 
unletteied races, just as they are enshrined in the I 


written cosmogonies of more cultured folk, the 
main difference being that anybody may under¬ 
stand the one if he knows the written characters, 
whereas the other is practically a pictograph, and 
requires the interpretation of the natives who have 
the traditional knowledge of the symbols. We are 
probably justified in assuming that very early in 
time the custom existed (still widely spread among 
backward peoples) of carving or painting the pedi¬ 
gree of the man from the god, of the human Irom 
the divine, as at a still earlier time the reverse pro¬ 
cess had taken place. Gill states that significance is 
‘invariably attached to ancient 1 ’olynesian carving’ 

( Jottings from the Pacific , 223). Several investiga¬ 
tors have studied the peculiar wood-carving of the 
Hervey Islanders (Haudon, Evolution in Art), and 
many of the designs can be shown to be modifica¬ 
tions of the human figure. Stolpe says: ‘ Ancestor- 
worship is a characteristic feature of Polynesian 
religion. The souls of the departed become the 
;uardian spirits of the survivors. Their worship 
emanded a visible form . . . it appears to me that 
the peculiarly hafted stone adzes of the Hervey 
Islands have a religious signification, that they are 
especially connected with ancestor-worship, and 
that they were probably the very symbols under 
which this worship was performed ’ ( Ymer, 1890,232, 
234). Colley March first suggested that the carved 
shafts of the sucred paddles ami adzes were pedigree- 
sticks,the patterns being ‘ the multitudinous human 
links between the divine ancestor and the chief of 
the living tribe’ (JATxx ii. 324). This seems to be 
a probable explanation of these beautiful carvings, 
winch thus illustrate the origin of man from his god, 
anil his continued connexion with and dependence 
upon him. What more can religious art teach ? 

Symbolism is a universal method of religious 
expression, and most of the decoration in con¬ 
nexion with shrines and altars has this significance. 
Primitively this was entirely the ease, as may 
be seen from the researches of Cushing, Fewkes, 
Voth, Stevenson, and others on the religion and 
ceremonies of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
and Arizona [2, 15, 21, and 23 ltBEW ; Field 
Columb. Mus., Anth. Ser. iii. ; Journ. Am. Eth . 
and Arch, i.-iv.; Am. Anthropologist , and JAFL, 
various vols.). The sand - paintings, decorated 
tablets, and other ornamented ceremonial objects 
appear to be not merely representations of the 
desires of the worshippers, or pictures of the gods 
and theii attributes, but many may be regarded as 
actual pictorial prayers. The Huichol of Mexico 
also spends a great part of his life at ceremonies 
and feasts, many of which are for making rain. 
Very important in the religious life of the liuicliols 
is the use of the hikuli, a small cactus known in 
the south-western United States as ‘ mescal 
buttons.’ The plant is considered as the votive 
bowl of the god of fire, who is the principal god 
of the Huichols, and it has to be procured every 
year, or there will be no rain. Hence conventional 
representations of this stimulating, colour-viHion- 
producing plant are placed on ceremonial objects 
or painted on the face. There are numerous other 
gods. Religious feeling pervades the thoughts of 
the Huicliol so completely that every bit of decora¬ 
tion lie puts on the most trivial of his everyday 
gaiments or utensils is a request for some benefit, 
a prayer for protection against evil, or an expression 
of adoration of some deity. As Lumholtz says ( Un¬ 
know?! Mexico, 1903, ii. 204 IK), the people always 
jarry their prayers and devotional sentiments with 
/hem in visible form. Girdles and ribbons, inas- 
nuch as they are considered as rain-serpents, are 
L n themselves prayers for rain and for the results 
f rain, namely, good crops, health, and life; also 
Jie designs on these objects may imitate the 
markings on the backs of the real reptiles. Of 
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rnmilar significance are patterns composed of repre¬ 
sentations of conventionalized or vestigial double 
water-gourds, or of tbe tire-steel which represents 
the great god, or of the toto flower which grows 
during the wet, corn-producing season, and there¬ 
fore becomes a prayer as well as a symbol for corn. 
The eye is the symbol of the power of seeing and 
understanding unknown things, and ‘god’s eyes’ 
are commonly combined with other designs in 
woven patterns, in order that the eye of the god 
may rest on the wearer (Lumholtz, Memoirs Am. 
M'us. Nat. Hist. iii.). Thus these people are 
literally clothed in prayers. 

Li run a nunc.—General subject: H. Balfour, The Evolution 
of Decorative Art, Lond 1693; A. C. Haddon, Evolution in 
Art, bond 1895 (with numerous references); F. Boas, ‘The 
Deo. Art of N. Am. Indians ’ in Pop. Sri. Monthly, Oct. 1903; 
Hull. Am. Mas i\'at. 11 at. ix. ; ‘Prim. Art' in Am. Mug. 
Jimrn iv ; Flinders Petrie, Egyptian Drrorative Art, I/ond. 
1896. Few of theBe deal with the relation of religion to 

art. A. C. Haddon. 

ART (American).—The art of the American 
Indians, like their architecture, is of many varieties 
and many grades. The chief forms are weaving, 
basketry, pottery, carving and sculpture, painting, 
metalluigy and jewellery, and mosaics, which may 
be taken up in the order named. 

i. Weaving. — The art of weaving is found 
among many North American Indian tribes, partic¬ 
ularly in the south and west, although some, such 
as the Apaches, are unacquainted with it. The 
material for the loom is very divergent in character. 
The Menomonis, an Algonquian stock, form their 
lliiead hom the inner bark of young basswood 
sprouts, while the southern and south - western 
tribes use cotton, and the Kwakiutls of the north¬ 
west coast employ wool, hair, and even birds’ 
feathers. The fabrics produced by the looms of 
the Western American Indians are woven with 
extreme closeness, and the colours are very gaudy, 
although the blankets for ordinary use are dark 
blue and white, or black and white, or are even 
left the natural colour of the wool. The figures, 
both in the Navaho blankets and in the closely re¬ 
lated IIopi work, are frequently elaborate, anti the 
eflect is pleasing. It is among these two tribes, 
indeed, that weaving is best developed in North 
America. The native colours of the Navahos, who 
are aide to make blankets that are impervious to 
rain, are led, yellow, and black, but here, as in the 
Orient, chemical dyes have largely impaired the 
excellence of native workmanship. Most of the 
weaving is done by the squaws, who make up their 
designs, which are largely in angles and straight 
lines, as they go along, occasionally tracing model 
patterns in the sand. Considerable symbolism 
attaches to the designs. The square with four 
knit corners represents the four quarters of heaven 
and the four winds, thus corresponding to the use 
of the swastika in America; while the Jaw-cross 
is a symbol of protection and a prayer to the Great 
Spirit. A spiral is said to typify the purified soul 
and a double spiral the struggles of the soul. Tbe 
colours, in like manner, have a religious signifi¬ 
cance ; so that black is the symbol of water (also 
indicated by wavy lines), or the female principle, 
and red the sign of fire, the male element. The 
Chilkat blankets of the Alaskan coast, woven in 
elaborate and artistic figures, with a warp of cedar- 
bark twine and a woof of mountain-goat, wool, are 
also important in this connexion. The designs on 
these blankets, as might be expected, are very 
like those on the totem-poles and other carvings 
of the north-west coast. The natives of the 
Antilles were also acquainted with weaving, and 
even made cotton puppets in which the bones of 
the dead were placed. Among the Aztecs weaving 
was highly developed, a conspicuous part of the 
adornment of the warriors being mantles of woven 


feathers, decorated with the art which was a 
national characteristic of this marvellous people. 
The most striking remains of ancient American 
Indian weaving, however, which even include lace 
and drawn work, are those preserved in the 
great Peruvian necropolis of Ancon, near Lima, 
where the elaboration of the designs and the rich¬ 
ness of the colouring surpass all other examples of 
American textile art (see W. Iteiss and A. JSfcriibel, 
The Necropolis of Ancon in Peru, tr. by A. H. 
Keane, 3 vols., Berlin, 1880-1887). 

The general course o( development of weaving designs among 
the Peruvians )« thus summarized by Wiener (Efron et Boliine , 
p. (53(if )* *Les 4'‘toffes les plus simples out pour ornements do 
simples ligne8 droites paralldeB, d’autres ties lignes cronies. 

. . . dependant eesdesBins so dtfveloppenl, lemeandre remplace 
d’abord les lignes rroisees, et puis petit il petit nous trouvons 
la reproduction de fruits, de poissons et d’animaux, pour nous 
dlever (lnalement h la representation de l’homme. dependant 
les clitliculUis techniques empiVihaieiit le libre d^veloppeuieut 
de la ligne. La courts; est toujours remplaeOe par une ligne 
cent fois )>ns6c et »e mouvant suivant des angles droits, (’’est 
ainsi que le erflne devient une pyrnnnde it gradins, que I’mil 
devient un rhomhonie, le nez mi triangle, la houche un quadri- 
lat&re.’ Yet, despite the restrictions necessarily imposed on 
the Peruvian artists, their figures of men, animals, and other 
objects have a distinct charm, and frequently suggest in many 
respects the products of the Orient. 

Mention should also be made, in connexion with 
weaving, of the bead-work of the American Indians. 
Tbe primitive basis of this form of art may well 
have been pebbles, seeds, nuts, claws, teeth, and 
similar objects of adornment, which continued to 
be employed side by Hide with tbe more aitistic 
beads. ‘ Beads of marine or fresh-water shells were 
made by grinding ofl‘ the apex, as in the ease of 
dentalium, or the unchanged shells of bivalves 
were merely perforated near tbe hinge. Pearls 
were bored through the middle, and shells were 
cut into disks, cylinders, spheres, spindles, etc. 
In places the columella 4 , of large conchs were 
removed and pieiced through the long diameter 
for stringing. Bone beads were usually cylinders 

f iroduced by cutting sections of various lengths 
rom the thigh or other parts of vertebrate skele¬ 
tons* (Mason, in Hodge, Handbook of American 
Indians , i. 138). Ivory and amber beads were 
used by the Eskimos, while turquoise was carved 
into ornaments in the south-west, in Arizona, and 
in New Mexico. The principal uses of beads were 
personal adornment, the decoration of vessels and 
of articles of dress, as insignia of office, as 
records of intertribal treaties and other important 
events, and as money. In the last two uses the 
strings of beads are known as wampum. The 
value of beads naturally varied considerably. 
Pink shells were especially prized, while in New 
England dark purple wampum was made from the 
small round spot in the inside of the ouahoy shell. 
The northern Pacific tribes affected dentalium 
shells. But here, as in blanket weaving, the 
invasion of the whites brought modifications, and 
glass beads and silver coins (the latter particularly 
among the Navahos) are now extensively worked 
up into ornaments. Woven bead work is found 
among the Sioux, Winnebagoes, Apaches, and 
other tribes, the Sioux preferring geometric 
designs, while the Winnebagoes ana others are 
noted for their designs of flowers and animals. 
Closely akin to bead work is quill work, especially 
among the Plains Indians (now done in its purity 
by few except the Eskimos, the tribes of the 
north-west coast, and the northern Athapascans), 
which, in its turn, is supplemented by featlierwork, 
the latter carried, as already noted, to its highest 
perfection among the Aztecs. 

2 . Basketry.—Like weaving, basketry is largely 
the work of women among the American Indians. 
Its forms are classified by Mason (‘Aboriginal 
American Basketry,’ in Heport of the United 
States National Museum for 1902, pp. 222-258) into 
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woven and coiled. The former is subdivided in 
checker-work, twilled, and wicker-work, wrapped 
and twined, the latter further occurring as piai 
twined, twilled twined, crossed or divided warj 
with twined work, bird-cage weaving, and varioui 
forms of three-strand twining. Coiled basketr 
included the following: coiled work withou 
foundation, simple interlocking coils with founda 
tion, single-rod foundation, two-rod foundation 
rod-and-splint foundation, three-rod foundation 
splint foundation, grass-coil foundation, and Fue 
gian stitches (the buttonhole stitch). The fornu 
of American baskets are equally various, ranging 
from flat trays, as among the Tulares of Centra 
California or the llopi food trays, which are littl 
more than woven mats, to the elaborate wate. 
jugs of the same Ilopis. The baskets are richly 
adorned with shells, lieads, feathers, and tht 
like, as well as coloured with dyes and painting 
and interwoven >\ith materials of diflerent colours. 

Basketry is used in America for the most variet: 
purposes, as for transportation, cradles (especially 
on the Pacific coast), armour (as among the Massa- 
womekes of Chesapeake Hay), clothing (particu 
larly the basket hats of the Thlinkets, Haiuas, anc 
llupas of the west coast), preparing and serving 
food, building (as among the Pomos of north 
western California), furniture, trapping, genera, 
receptacles, and in burial. Baskets likewise pla ( > 
an important part in the ceremonial of the Iloph 
as in the ‘ basket-dances,’ the same tribe als. 
including among its masks some made of basketry 
The decoration on North American basketry i> 
reduced by Mason (op. c.it. p. 295) to the following 
motifs : lines in ornament, squares or rectangles, 
rhomboidal figures, triangles, polygonal elements, 
and complex patterns. Here the type of weaving 
adopted necessarily conditions the general style 
of decoration, the simplest being that obtained 
from cheekei -woik, and perhaps the highest being 
such coiled basketry as that of the Salishans and 
Tulares. The decoration thus obtained may be 
heightened by the use of eolouis and by* the 
addition of feather-work, head-woik, shell-work, 
and the like. But to convey an idea of the vast 
variety of design and colour of Americau Indian 
basketry without several hundred illustrations 
would be impossible, and reference can therefore 
only be made to the monograph of Mason already 
cited and to the bibliography given by him (op. cit. 
pp. 545-548), as well as to his Indian Basketry 
( 2 vols., London, 1905) 

Allusion has been made to the fact that basketry 
is employed in ritual, particularly in the Hopi 
women’s festivals, celebrated in Septembei and 
October respectively, of Lalakouti and Owakulti 
(Fewkes, in 21 ItBEW pp. 22f., 58). Symliolism 
in American Indian basketry is now conlined to 
the western part of the continent; yet, even among 
those tribes and stocks which now show merely 
decorative designs in their basketry, symbolism 
still exists, ‘for with Algonquian, Siouan, Kiowan, 
the substitutes for basketry, rawhide receptacles, 
as well as moccasins, cradles, and objects in three 
dimensions, are covered with idealism in painting 
and embroidery ’ (Mason, op. cit. p. 318). The 
chief modern symbolic basket-makers are the 
Hopis, the Thlinkets (cf. the similar designs on the 
Clmkat blankets), the Salishans, and the tribes 
of northern California and southern Oregon. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the same 
design inay represent totally different concepts 
among diflerent tribes, and that the conventionali¬ 
zation is carried to such an extreme that only the 
makers themselves can truly interpret them, for 
‘to appreciate symbolism fully one must know 
the sign, hear the story, and then study the skies, 
the landscape, and the social environment. To 


attempt to discover an alphabet in this primitive 
art would be useless, for each tribe adapts old and 
new standard forms to its own concept myths ’ 
(Mason, n. 315). From the wealth of symbolic- 
baskets allusion maj' be made to representations 
of the Corn Maiden (Falahiko mana) on llopi 
basketry, and to the four birds of the cardinal 
points on trays of the same marvellous people, as 
well as to Navaho baskets with four crosses which 
give a double symbolism of the four cardinal 
points. Here the colours also are symbolic, and 
it is interesting to note, in this connexion, that 
the l’omos of north-western California have, 
according to J. W. Hudson (quoted from MS. 
by Mason, op. cit. p. 328), the following colour 
symbolism : red, bravery, pride (personilied by the 
woodpecker) ; yellow, amatory success, gaiety, 
fidelity (lark); blue, demoniac cunning, perfidy 
(jay); green, astuteness, discretion, wat'.hfulness 
(duck); black, conjugal love, beauty (quail); and 
white, riches, generosity (wampum). The swastika 
»nd labyrinth motifs are also found. 

The relative perishability of basketry is obvious ; 
and it is equally evident that its use was far more 
wide-spread in America than the extant remains 
would imply. It existed, for example, among the 
Fequots of Connecticut and the tribes of Virginia ; 
fragments are found in the mounds of Ohio; and 
the means of re-constructing its designs in the 
Mississippi valley will he. noted in the following 
section. Baskets were likewise known, according 
to the early exploreis, among the Antilleans, some 
of them so interwoven with leaves as to he water- 

f >roof. Not only were baskets used in many re- 
igious ceremonies, but, like the Orinoco tribes, the 
Antilleans often preserved the skulls of the dead 
n baskets made specially for the purpose. 

Throughout South America basketiy is found. 
Thus, the Indians of Guiana make excellent 
baskets, which they adorn, as in North America, 
with geometrical figures. Along the Amazon the 
baskets receive their ornamentation primarily 
From the rectangles formed m weaving—another 
nteresting proof of the influence of the oldei on 
;he younger art. These designs, it should l>e 
noted, are extended to painting and drawing, and 
are apparent even in the drawings of men, fish, 
and birds made by the Indians of this region 
Schmidt, Indian erst n d Len in Zentrnlbrasdien, 
Uerlin, 1905, pp. 330-418), while some ot the 
wooden masks of the Amazonian Indians have 
tn their ornamentation obvious analogues with 
he more primitive woven masks. Of Peruvian 
jasketry many specimens are known, particularly 
rom the great necropolises, but they present 
icarcely any features not already known from 
North America. 

3 . Pottery.—The first utensil for holding water, 
grains, etc., at least in some cases, was the gourd, 
vhich was often slung in basketry for convenience, 
r reinforced with reeds or grasses, later still 
rith earth or clay. It is not impossible that when 
,hese clay-covered gourds were left in the sun, the 
;ourds were found to crack, while the clay became 
tardened. For a time pottery was accordingly 
nade by covering gourds and basketry with clay, 
.he former being destroyed by heat, and the latter 
etaining, in its hardened form, its original shape 
and the markings of its former mould. Still later, 
he mould was no longer used, since clay containing 
and or particles of shell could easily be formed 
ito the familiar shapes, and then De baked to 
be requisite firmness. It is significant, in this 
annexion, that the Navahos stOl term earthen- 
r are pots kle-it-tsa , or ‘mud baskets,’ thus recog- 
izing the fact that American pottery is a direct 
levelopment of basketry. In the furthei course 
development, resinous gums were put on the 
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clay vessels while still hot, thus forming a glaze \ 
w Ivich enabled the otherwise porous receptacles 1 
to hold liquids. As pottery gradually evolved, 
moulds were dug in the ground, and clay ovens 
were constructed in the bill - sides. The coiled 
basketry, noted above, also finds its application 
in pottery, as among the Ilopis, who both coil 
ropes of damp clay around a wicker nucleus and 
construct similar vessels by freehand modelling. 
It has already been stated that basketry was more 
wide-spread in America than the extant remains 
would indicate, and proof of this is a I lorded by 
many specimens of the pottery of the Mississippi 
valley, where casts taken of the clay vessels reveal 
the pattern of the basket shell on which they 
were constructed. There is, however, no decisive 
evidence that the potter’s wheel was known in 
aboriginal America. 

Pottery was primarily used for storing, cooking, 
and transporting food and water, later being used 
in religious ceremonial, and formed into various 
fancy figures, as masks, gaming implements, and 
even toys, burial urns are also found in the 
Mississippi valley, and clay pipes are common, 
particularly among the Iroquois. In general, it 
may he said that the pottery of North America 
decreases steadily, in l»oth quality and quantity, 
as one goes toward the north, until among the 
Eskimos it is represented only by lamps of the 
rudest description. The farther south one pro¬ 
ceeds, on the other hand, the more abundant 
and excellent the pottery becomes, thus further 
exemplifying the fact that the peoples of Mexico, 
Yucatan, and Pern stood at the aeme of all pre- 
Columbian American civilization. Pottery is a 
characteristic, moreover, of a sedentary people, and 
would thus find less use among the comparatively 
nomadic stocks and tribes of the northern partH of 
the Ameiican continent. 

The shapes of the pottery of North America are 
numerous and, in many cases, artistic. Vases, 
dishes, and cups occur with especial frequency, 
either plain or with handles, the vases being both 
completely open and partially covered at the top. 
Bottles have also been found, as in Arkansas, and 
early writers on America relate that they saw 
earthenware drums in use, these being now repre¬ 
sented in part by the earthenware rattles used in 
the ritual, as by the Pueblo tribes. At least one 
case of earthenwaie burial-caskets is known from 
Tennessee, and funeral jars with obvious death- 
masks are not uncommon in the Mississippi valley. 
The anthropological value of the latter form of 
pottery needs no comment. Frequent and most 
interesting forms of pottery are the figurines of 
fish, turtles, birds, and animals. It is noteworthy 
that these figurines are restricted to Pueblo Indians, 
who, indeed, represent the zenith of American 
pottery north of Mexico. It would be impossible 
within reasonable limits to give any detailed 
account of the forms of either construction or 
decoration of American pottery, whether in the 
northern or the southern continent. In the most 
primitive specimens of North American pottery 
there were merely the marks of the wicker mould. 
The early ornament of the coiled clay vessels was, 
as might he expected from their form and model 
of construction (see above), a direct imitation of 
the patterns of the basketwork vessels. With 
further progress the impress made by the fingers 
of the designer gradually came to nave regular 
modifications, which resulted in producing artistic 
patterns of more or less regularity. The rope coils, 
at first pinched involuntarily, were later purposely 
thus modified into regular designs, a Pueblo pot, 
for example, having the pinch marks so obliterated 
as to leave rows of triangles attached to each 
other at the corners. Various tools were likewise 


employed, pointed ones for incising and gouges for 
scraping, as well as many varieties of stamps for 
impressing designs upon the clay before baking. 
Examples of fictile ware have been found, especially 
in Arkansas, engraved, after being burned first, 
with designs of true artistic merit. 

The most common mode of decorating pottery, 
however, was to give the vessel a wash of fine 
clay, which was painted in various coiouis and 
designs, as well as polished, before the pottery 
was finally burnt. Tnis was particularly the case 
among the Pueblo and Arkansas Indians. There 
is a wide range of colour, especially white, black, 
red, brown, yellow, and green. The designs are 
so numerous as scarcely to admit of classification ; 
but as the material of baskets led most easily to 
the production of right-angled decoration, so in 
the pottery circles and curves form a prominent 
feature. At the same time, angular designs aie 
not uncommon, doubtless derived from basket 
patterns ; and both angular and curved decorations 
appear with great frequency on one and the same 
specimen. While many of the patterns are purely 
ornamental, and while repi mentations of birds 
and animals seem, at least in many cases, to be 
simply decorative, other figures on Pueblo pottery 
possessed religious symbolism. The three ‘ lines of 
life’ occur, for instance, on a food bowl from 
Chevlon, which site also shows raincloud symbols 
on another bowl. The raincloud symbol, indeed, 
is well-nigh as important on Pueblo pottery as 
in the ritual of the Hopis and kindred tribes. 
The chief raincloud symbols in the modern Ilopi 
ritual are the rectangle (usually appearing as 
a stepped triad), the semicircle (also usually 
in triads), and the triangle. These and similar 
symbols occur frequently ill ancient Pueblo pottery, 
as on a food howl from Four-mile Kuin ; and on 
another bowl fiom Homolobi the swastika typify¬ 
ing the four cardinal points), on a red giound, 
is surrounded by a slate-coloured margin, each 
arm of the swastika pointing to straight red lines 
representing rain, and the intervening sub-quarters 
being occupied by three wavy red lines each. 
These few examples may serve to indicate the 
wealth of symbolism which may he traced on 
Pueblo pottery. Nor must it be forgotten that 
many designs which at first blush seem merely 
decorative are in reality fraught with deep religious 
symbolism. Jleie, in connexion with the pictures 
of birds and other living creatures, the investi- 

f ator will do well to bear m mind the words of 
ewkes : ‘ In all these representations of mythical 
animals the imagination had full sway. It was 
not the bird with which the artist was familiar 
through observation, but a monstrous creation of 
fancy, distorted by imaginations — real only in 
legends—that the potter painted on the vessels. 
Hence, we cannot hope to identify them, unless we 
are familiar with the mythology of the painters, 
much of which has perished. The comparatively 
large number of birds on the ancient pottery 
indicates a rich pantheon of bird gods, and it is 
instructive to note, in passing, that personations 
of birds play important pints in the modern cere¬ 
monies which have been introduced into TuHayan 
from the south ’ (22 JiliEW , pt. 1, p. 146 [.). 

Numerous specimens of pottery nave also been 
found in Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, St. Kitts, 
Grenada, Trinidad, etc. This is, in general, coarse, 
unpainted, and rude. The most usual decorations 
are incised lines or relief figures, the former being 
preferably lines (especially parallels), triangles, 
spirals (rare), and circles. There are no traces 
of either painting or slip. The pottery of Porto 
Rico and Santo Domingo is distinctly characterized 
by an indentation of the extremity of each line 
in rectilinear decoration by ‘a. shallow pit that 
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was apparently made with the same instrument 
as the line itself; or it was sometimes slightly 
separated from the end of the line’ (Fewkes, in 
25 RBEW p. 180). Pottery from St. Kitts, on the 
other hand, shows red ware with a fine superficial 
polish and incised lines filled with white pigment. 

The art of painting pottery is also known among 
the South American Indians of the central Amazon 
and Guiana, the latter tribes adorning their pottery 
with juices extracted from the bark of various trees, 
thus making crude designs of animals or geometric 
figures in red, brown, black, and other colours. 

North of the Isthmus of Panama pottery was 
carried to its highest development among the 
Aztecs, Zapotecs, Mayas, ami kindred peoples. 
There not only vessels of various exquisite shapes 
and of a noteworthy degree of finish were made, 
but also elaborate funeral jars and water-pij>e 8 , 
and life-size figures of terra-cotta. Some of the 
Zapotec funeral urns are *20 inches in height, and 
are fashioned in the conventional forms of the 
sculpture of this region—a feat all the more difficult 
when the material used for the modelling is borne 
in mind. In South America the most elaborate 
fictile ware is found in Peru. Dishes and vases 
of all shapes, some of them of great intricacy of 
design and deeoiation, are found in large numbers. 
The forms of various fruits, animals, birds, rep¬ 
tiles, and fishes aie represented with much fidelity, 
and clay vessels in human shape abound. The 
most important of the latter class are those which 
represent the head only; and while many are 
evidently conventional, others aie plainly intended 
for poi traits, and aie thus valuable for a study of 
ancient Peruvian physiognomy. Groups were also 
represented; and fidelity to nature, which was 
the aim of the ancient potters of Peru, was in¬ 
creased by making some of their vessels a kind of 
mechanical toy, which could give a sound imitating 
theory of the animal or bird rcpiesented, similar 
figurines also being found in Central, and even in 
North, America. A noteworthy form of Peruvian 
pottery was the water-jar, an article of prime im¬ 
portance in so arid a country. One of the chief 
forms is the twin bottle ; and it has been suggested 
that one reason for the intricate shape of many 
Peruvian jars was the desire to prevent insects, 
etc., from finding their way into the interior. The 
pottery was often painted or engraved iust as it 
was drying, after the clay itself had first been 
mixed with powdered ashes, carbon, or graphite, 
while in more common ware chopped straw was 
also employed. The decoration was, for the most 
part, purely conventional, although important ex¬ 
ceptions are not lacking. The symbolism, which 
may well have existed, is not as yet worked out. 

4 . Carving and sculpture.—The carving and 
sculpture of the American Indians are still more 
limited than pottery in territory. This is but 
natural, in consideration of the fact that wood and 
stone are far less tractable substances than tlie 
day of the potters. Excepting on the north-west 
coast, sculptured figures are rare, although a few 
rough heads have been found as far east as New 
Jersey. Among the so-called ‘ mound-builders’ 
the tobacco-pipe attains a considerable degree of 
artistic, development, and among the Eskimos rude 
carvings on ivory, copied in the scrimshaws of the 
whalers, frequently represent the forms of animals 
and other objects with remarkable fidelity. In the 
Mississippi valley carved shell gorgets have been dis¬ 
covered, which, in some cases, are curiously similar 
to Aztec work. Kude shell masks are also found, 
some as far east as Virginia. The most important 
specimens of North American Indian carving, how¬ 
ever, are found among the tribes of the north-west 
coast, such as the Ifaidas, Thlinkets, and Kwakiutls, 
who are also skilful engravers on slate and metal. 


The totem-poles of these tribes are most elaborate, 
and are sometimes covered almost to their full 
height, which frequently reaches 50 feet, with re- 

? resen tations of totemistic animals, birds, or fish, 
n addition to the totem-poles, the posts of the 
houses on the north-west coast are also elaborately 
carved, and both they and the totem-poles are 
gaudily painted in red, yellow, black, and other 
primary colours. Here, too, belong the wooden 
masks of the same tribes, which, like the totem- 
poles and the carved posts supporting the main 
rafter of the house, have religious significance, 
and suggest in design the basketry of the legion 
and the Chilkat blankets. The Haida canoes 
are also elahoiated, carved, and decorated with 
tot emistic and other religious designs. The Pueblo 
Indians, so advanced in other respects, were 
siiigulaily deficient in carving and sculpture, and 
theie is a wide extent of territory from the Haidas 
to the Aztecs (except for a few stone whale-killer 
figurines among the Santa Uaihara Indians of 
the southern California coast) before any real 
examples of these arts are found. It is only 
among the Aztecs, Toltecs, Zapotecs, and Mayas, 
moreover, that any carving or sculptme is found 
actually to be artistic. The elaboration of the A ztec 
calendar stone and of the sculptmes of Piilonque, 
Chiriqui, and Copan are unsurpassed in any part ot 
the American continent, being far superior even 
to Peruvian art. Individualistic statues, likewise, 
occur in these regions, and the walls of temples are 
elalsirately sculptured. The close connexion be¬ 
tween sculpture and painting is exemplified in the 
resemblance of the carved figures to the pictures in 
Aztec and Maya maimsenpts. Caiving in wood 
was known in ancient Mexico, hut naturally few 
examples of it have survived. Large stone figures 
are found from Mexico to Nicaragua, teinnnating, 
to wauls the south, in the idols of Zapatero and 
Pensacola and elsewhere, some of them 12 ft. high. 
They are, however, rude in struct me, and far in¬ 
ferior to the polished productions of the Mayas. 
The archaeological leinams of Porto ltieo and the 
neighbouring islands, which have become known 
from the researches of Jesse VV. Fewkes in 1902- 
1904 (contained in his ‘The Aborigines of Porto 
ltieo and Neighboring Islands,’ 111 25 IiBEW 
pp. 3-220), give some striking contributions to 
American art from a region hitherto imperfectly 
explored. The remains are rude artistically, yet 
they serve to supplement our knowledge of the 
Orinoco tribes, with which he justly holds Antillean 
civilization to be connected. Here mention may 
first he made of stone pestles, chiefly fiom Santo 
Domingo, adorned with rude heads and figures of 
animals, birds, and men, the type being unlike 
any found in any other part of America, Resides 
objects more or less familiar elsewhere, such as 
heads, pendants, stone halls (perhaps iwed as roof- 
weights or fetishes), small stone heads and discs 
with human faces, stools (recalling the forms in 
South America), pillar stones (generally with rough 
and grotesque attempts to represent the human 
form), and rude wooden idols (some possibly im¬ 
ported by the Spaniards from Africa lor the negro 
slaves), there air three classes of sculpture which 
are apparently peculiar to thiR region. These are 
three-pointed" stones (either plain or with faces of 
birds, beasts, reptiles, or men, restricted thus 
far to Porto Rico and the eastern end of Santo 
Domingo), stone ‘collars,’ and ‘elbow stones.’ 
The first are regarded by Fewkes (ov. cit. p. 131) 
‘as elan idols or images of tutelary totems,’ 
fastened to some unknown object; and the third 
class may have been connected with the ‘ collars ’ 
{op. cit. pp 172-174). Ihere thus remain the 
‘ collars,’ which are either massive ovals or slender 
ovates, and either partially decorated or plain. 
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Their use is entirely problematical (cf. Fewkes, 
op. tat. pi*. 167-172); but similar objects have been 
found in Totonac ruins in eastern Mexico. They 
are accordingly held by Fewkes [25 RBEW 
pp. 251-261) to be connected with the Aztec 
‘ sacrificial yokes,’ which he seems inclined to 
regard as fertility symbols (cf. the more conven¬ 
tional view advanced, perhaps incorrectly, by the 
present writer in art. Altar [American], above, 
p. 336). At all events, the problem of the real 
meaning of those ‘collars,’ which measure as high 
as 19 by 17 in., can as yet scarcely be said to be 

solved. 

Turning to South America, one finds rough 
carvings on trees among the Indians of Central 
Brazil, while their chairs are made in the shape of 
birds, and they have vessels in the form of various 
birds, bats, lislies, and tortoises. On the Chaco, on 
the other hand, art consists only in scratching 
natural objects roughly on gourds and making 
rude topographical scenes (Grubb, Among the 
Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco , London, 1904, 
p 98). Among the most remarkable sculptures, if 
such they may be called, of the South American 
Indians are those of the natives of Guiana. One 
of the most typical of these is on Temehri Rock in 
the Corentyn river, and measures IS feet in length 
by 5 feet 7 inches in width. The carving represents 
a number of figures of men, monkeys, snakes, and 
the like, and also has simple combinations of two 
or Unee curved lines, 'file figures are in all cases 
extremely rude, and those of less importance are 
sometimes painted instead of carved. Some of 
these carvings are of comparatively recent date, 
for one at I Ida tie Pedra in the Rio Negro repre¬ 
sents a Spanish galley (cf. 1m Tliurn, Among the 
Indians of Guiava, London, 18811, pp. 391-410). 
The sculptui es of the ancient Peruvians, although 
naturally superior to any others of the South 
American continent, were, as already noted, far 
inferioi to the work of the Aztecs and their 
neighbours. Expert eyclopean architects though 
they were, they were but indifferent sculptors, 
and even the lew specimens of wood carving which 
are still extant are but rough work. Like the 
Central Brazilian Indians, the Peruvians paid con¬ 
siderable attention to their chairs, and specimens 
have been preserved which are supported by figures 
of some artistic merit. Chairs of similar form are 
also found in Nicaragua and Porto Rico. A few 
admirable granite heads have been found, as at 
Pasliash ; and the fountain of Quonnacha is, at 
least at lirst sight, a remarkable work of art. 
Nevertheless, the rudeness of the bead of h 
mrphyry idol, now at Collo-Collo, and the shape 
essness of the granite statues of Tiahuanaco, 
when contrasted with the Maya sculptures of 
Copan, bespeak most clearly the inferiority of 
the Peruvians in this form of art. The elaborate 
sculptures on the buildings, moreover, are far 
less frequent than among the Aztecs and their 
congeners. 

5 . Painting.—This art, at least in its crude forms, 
doubtless prevailed through most of the North 
American continent; but the best modern examples 
are to be found among the Indians of the West. 
The tribes of the north-west coast, where, as just 
noted, carving in wood is relatively highly de¬ 
veloped, paint their totem-poles, canoes, cheats, 
batons, and other objects in gaudy colours, while 
the Hopis and other Pueblo peoples are also 
acquainted with this art, as is shown by the 
masks, often of leather or basketry, and garments 
used in the personations of the gods in the great 
winter festivals. In like manner, much of the pot¬ 
tery discovered in the ‘ cliff-dwellings * is painted, 
frequently in conventional designs of pleasing effect 
and with the general systems of symbolism noted 


above (p. 829 b ). Among the Aztecs and related 
peonies the manuscripts still extant are painted 
with considerable skill, but with the high colouring 
characteristic of so much of early art. As if to 
atone for their somewhat curious deficiency in 
painting, however, the inhabitants of ancient 
Mexico were noteworthy for their skill in making 
pictures of trees and flowers, and even copies of 
European paintings, in mosaics of feathers, with 
a degree of excellence which aroused the admira¬ 
tion of the Spanish invaders (see above, § 1 ; and cf. 
Mason, in Hodge, Handbook of American Indians , 
i. 455 f., and the bibliography there given). The 
Peruvians also possessed the art of painting; but 
among them, as among the Aztecs, it was unde¬ 
veloped as compared with their achievements in 
other departments of art. Their representations 
of the human form, however, as is clear from their 
vase-paintings, were far superior to those of the 
Aztecs, and the same statement holds true in 
general with regard to all ancient Peruvian paint¬ 
ing. The problem of symbolism here, as elsewhere 
throughout America, must be solved together with 
the interpretation of the pottery, basketry, and 
kindred arts. Outside the empire of the Incas 
painting seems scarcely to occui in South America. 

It must be borne in mind, howevei, that painting 
is pre-eminently a sessile art, and one which 
requires a considerable degree of civilization before 
it can be acuuired with any measure of real 
merit. It is less utilitarian even Ilian carving 
ami sculpture, and arises at a later period, while 
it is still more tardy in development as compaml 
with weaving, basketry, and pottery, and for a 
like reason. 

Certain special forms of painting among the 
American Indians call for notice in this con¬ 
nexion. Of these the first is ‘dry-painting,’ which 
is practised especially by the Navahos, Apaches, 
ana the Pueblo tubes of Arizona and New Mexico, 
and in ruder form by the Cheyennes, Arapahoe, 
and Siksikas. These paintings are used exclusively 
in religious ceremonies, as in the Hopi altars (see 
Altar [American], p. 336), and seem to be most 
highly developed among the Navahos. Here the 
paintings are sometimes 10 or 12 ft. in diameter, and 
are, of eourse, filled with symbolism representing 
deities, natural phenomena, and living beings of 
sacred import. The sand is laid to a depth of 2 or 
3 in., and the colours are white, yellow, red (these 
made of powdered sandstone), blue (really grey, 
being a mixture of black and white sand), and black 
(pulverized charcoal). Working generally from 
the centre and according to the plan prescribed 
by the ritual (except in a few definite cases), the 
artist, in applying the pigments, ‘ picks up a small 
quantity between his first and second fingers and 
his opposed thumb and allows it to flow slowly 
as he moves his hand. . . . When he makes a 
mistake he does not brush away the coloured 
powder, but obliterates it by pouring sand on it, 
then draws the correct design on the new surface. 

. . . When it is finished, ceremonies aie performed 
over it, and then with song and ceremony it is 
obliterated. When no semblance of it remains, 
the sand of which it was made is gathered in 
blankets and thrown away at a distance from the 
lodge. In the ceremonies of the Pueblo Indians a 
picture is allowed to remain several days’(Matthews, 
in Hodge, Handbook of American Indians , i. 403 f.). 
The Ilopis, unlike the Navahos, begin their dry- 
paintings at the periphery, commencing with the 
north ; and when the painting is effaced, pinches 
of the sand used in its composition are deposited 
in certain spots prescribed by the ritual. 

A sort of heraldry was perpetuated by means of 
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and involved certain tabus, while the basis of the 
design was drawn from the visions obtained by 
the young biaves (cf. Communion with Deity 
[American Indian]). As in many other lands, 
the painting of the face and body was and is 
common among the American Indians. This 
may be puioly decorative in intent, or it may 
have symbolism relating to religion, war, or social 
status. Thus, the Mandans often painted their 
bodies reddish brown and drew red or black figures 
on their arms, while their faces were coloured 
vermilion or yellow. These designs, being merely 
ornamental, might be varied at pleasure ; but the 
transition from the ornamental is shown by the 
practice of the same tribe of painting the entire 
face jet black after performing an exploit (Maxi¬ 
milian von Wied-Neuwied, Travels in the Interior 
of North America London, 1843, pp. 340-386). 
Hearndon (Exploration of the Valley of the 
Amazon , Washington, 1853, i. 201) describes a 
Conibo dandy as ‘ painted with a broad stripe 
of red under each eye; three narrow stripes of 
blue were carried from one ear, across the upper 
lip to the other—the two lower stripes plain, and 
the upper one bordered with figures. The whole 
of the lower jaw and chin were painted with a 
blue chain-work of figures.’ Ritualistic face¬ 
painting is exemplified among the White Earth 
Oiibwas of Minnesota, the first degree of their 
Ghost Society being indicated, according to Hoff¬ 
mann (American Anthropologist, 1888, pp. 209-229), 
by a red stripe across the face from near the ears 
over the tip of the nose ; the second by a similar 
stripe plus another across (he eyes, temples, and 
root of the nose; the third by painting tne upper 
half of the face green and the lower half red ; and 
the fourth by painting the forehead and the left 
cheek green and impressing four vermilion spots 
on the brow and tour on the eheek. The 4 war 
paint’ of the American Indians is, in general, 
either red or black, or a combination of both ; and 
the same colours are frequently used for mourn¬ 
ing (cf., in general, on American Indian face¬ 
painting, Mallery, in 10 RUEW pp. 619-634). 

Allusion should also be made to the pictographs 
which are scattered over North, Central, and 
South America. Since these are in great part 
mnemonic, chronological, or historical in purpose, 
or are intended to convey messages, notices, and 
the like, they will more properly be discussed 
under the head of Writing (American Indian). 
Here, however, it may be noted that the artistic 
powers evinced in these pictographs (which are 
mainlj r petroglyphs) are decidedly primitive. Their 
interpretation, when they are not mere ornaments 
or idle graffiti , is often problematical, and requires, 
in many cases, a knowledge of traditions, local 
surroundings, and the like. An important class 
of pictographs is given in the representations 
of tribal designations (cf. the list in Mallery, 
10 liliEW pp. 377-388; and see in general on the 
subject his * Pictographs of the North American 
Indians’ in 4 RBEW pp. 13-256, and ‘Picture- 
Writing of the American Indians,’ in 10 RUEW 
pp. 25-822; supplemented for Porto Rico by 
Fewkes, in 25 liliEW pp. 148-159). They like¬ 
wise symbolize personal names (Mallery, in 
10 RUEW pp. 442-460), and religious symbolism 
is also prominent, being found not only in the 
Micmac pictographs from Kejimkoojik Lake, Nova 
Scotia, but also among the Ojibwas, Menomonis, 
Dakotas, and Haidas (Mallery, pp. 461-512). More 
than this, there are well defined pictogranhic signs 
for the swastika , the sky, the heavenly bodies, 
day and night, lightning, eclipses, and meteors, 
ana representations of tipis and even pueblos are 
also found (Mallery, pp. 694-735). The older 
American pictographs are naturally on stone and 


uncoloured ; but bone, skin, gourds, copper, wood, 
and textiles also bear like figures, frequently in 
colours. 

6 . Metallurgy and jewellery. —The Indians of 
North and Central America were acquainted with 
copper, silver, gold, iron, galena, lead, and tin, 
knowledge of the last two Doing restricted to the 
Aztecs, Toltecs, and Mayas. Nevertheless, the use 
of metal in personal adornment was comparatively 
rare in North America, shells, beads, and the like 
being used instead, although bracelets of copper 
were frequently worn and were highly valued, in 
view of the difficulty of mining the metal in pre- 
Columbian days. The metals were worked chiefly 
by cold-hammering and grinding, but there is no 
evidence of a knowledge of casting. Silver is now 
worked with considerable elaboration among the 
Navahos, and bells of copper have been found in 
Tennessee, while elaborate sheet copper repousst 
figures occur in the Etowah mounds, Georgia, 
and the Hopewell mounds, Ohio ; and the copper 
‘ tokens ’ of the north-west coast are famous in 
many ceremonies. The Aztecs and other Mexican 
peoples were expert metallurgists, and their gold 
vessels and adornments were the marvel of their 
conqueiors.* They imitated the forms of animals 
and birds, and manufactured personal jewellery, 
often enhanced in beauty by gems. They likewise 
possessed the art of making an amalgam of copper 
and tin, thus forming a bronze of considerable 
hardness, while specimens of copper plating are 
known from the mounds of Florida, Alabama, 
and Ohio. Gold ornaments are also known from 
Florida and the West Indies. The metallurgical 
remains of the Peruvians include Bilver bracelets 
and collars ; gold, silver, copper, and bronze vases ; 
and animals and birds, such as jaguars, deer, 
monkeys, and parrots, in copper, bronze, and 
silver, as well as human figures. Apart from this, 
however, South America falls behind the northern 
continent in the amount and excellence of metal¬ 
lurgical products and jewellery, as it does in nearly 
all other requisites and tokens of human progress 
in civilization. 

7 . Mosaics and minor arts.—The art of making 
mosaics was known especially in the Pueblo regions 
of Arizona and New Mexico and among the Aztecs. 
The modern products of the former region are 
much inferior to the ancient specimens, 4 w hich 
consist of gorgets, ear pendants, and other objects. 

. . . Turquoise was the favourite material, but 
bits of shell and various bright-coloured stones 
were also employed. The foundation form was 
of shell, wood, bone, and jet and other stone, and 
the matrix of gum or asphaltum. Although the 
work is neatly executed, the forms are simple and 
the designs not elaborate’ (Holmes, in Hodge, 
Handbook of American Indians , i. 947). Rude 
mosaics have been found in graves in southern 
California. One of the most interesting mosaic 
objects north of Mexico is a shell used as a pendant 
and found by Fewkes at Chaves Pass, Arizona, 
in 1896. This is a frog formed by imbedding 
turquoises in pitch on the shell of a Petunculus 
aiganteus, with a small rectangle of red jasper set 
in the centre of the back (cf. Fewkes, in 22 RBEW, 

t. 1, p. 86 f.). Mosaics from Mexico have long been 
nown, particularly a knife with a blade of semi- 
translucent chalceaony, the handle being a crouch¬ 
ing man, clothed in an eagle’s skin, his head 
issuing from the beak (cf. Bancroft, Native Races , 
iv. 557-559). Of these mosaics some twenty-three 
are thus far known ; and for comparison with the 
Chaves Pass frog, allusion may be made to a 
* The gold was an alloy of copper, varying from almost pure 
pold to almost pure copper. When the baser metal was used. 
Ft was frequently coated (plated ?) with pure gold. The technical 

E roceaaeB used were exceedingly skilful, but what they were 
; uncertain. 
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double jaguar now in the Berlin Museum fur 
Vtilkerkunde. This is described by Lehmann (in 
XV e Congr6s international des American istes, 
Quebec, 1907, ii. 340-344) as follows:—The figure 
is carved of tough reddish brown wood, 32 cm. 
long and 10 cm. high at the head at each end, 
one of which is turned towards the spectator and 
the other averted. The belly, which lias no 
mosaic work, is painted with black and bluish 
green. The bed for the mosaics is a dark brown 
resin 3 or 4 mm. deep, and the stones themselves 
are chiefly green or greenish-yellow turquoise and 
blue malachite, their shapes varying between 
polyliedrous, rectangular, and round, and all care¬ 
fully polished. The neck and the extremities are 
almost covered with turquoises, and rosettes of the 
same material are evidently intended to represent 
the jaguar’s spots. Rows of turquoise alternate 
with rows of obsidian on the body, and the orna¬ 
mentation is enhanced by mother-of-pearl and bits 
of white, yellow, red, and violet mussel-shells. 
It would also seem that the eyes and nose were 
originally covered in part with gold-leaf (see 
in general on Mexican mosaics, Globus, 1906, 
pp. 318-322). 

The account thus given of American Indian art, 
like that of the architecture of the same peoples, 
cannot pretend to be exhaustive. Besides the 
large categories here outlined, there were other 
arts, such as bark-work. This was used for cord, 
mats, receptacles of all kinds, dishes, canoes, and 
houses; for cradles and for burial ; for clothing 
and for writing-tablets; and for religious dance 
regalia and masks (cf. Mason, in Hodge, Hand¬ 
book of American Indians, i. 130-132, and the 
literature there cited). Among the more northern 
tribes and along the Pacific coast bone is almost 
as important as bark, being used not only for 
personal adornment and as household utensils, 
toys, and fetishes, but even for weapons and in 
the construction of dwellings, canoes, and the like. 
Bones were elaborately carved, and were also 
inlaid by the ancient Pueblo Indians, while oven 
a copper-plated bone has been found in a Florida 
mound (cf. the summary of Holmes, in Hodge, i. 
159f.). Horn was likewise sometimes employed, 
as for dishes among the Salishan tribes. 
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ART (Assyro-Babylonian).—The religion of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, which, according to the 
received opinion, was animistic in its origin, may 
be regarded as going back to between 4000 and 
5000 years B.c. This long period, added to the 
nature of their faith, has supplied us with an 
enormous amount of material illustrating their 
religious art, which the student can trace, in all 
its variant styles, through the ages of its existence, 
noting the changes in religious thought which it 
reflects, and the reaction of its influence on the 
people themselves. 

Before B.c. 4500 (as far as is at present known) 
no monuments exist, so that there is practically no 
record of that animistic period in which the religion 
of the Babylonians haa its origin. A wide gulf 
vol. i.—53 


must therefore exist between the religious con¬ 
ceptions of the Bimple-minded savages of early 
Sumerian and Semitic times and those of the men 
of even the remotest civilization of Babylonia when 
works of art are found. 

Babylonian religious art therefore comes before 
us only when it had attained a certain measure of 
perfection. It is true that a number of compara¬ 
tively rude examples have come down to us, but 
such are a speciality of no particular age, and at 
all periods excellent examples, principally in stone, 
exist, among them being numerous engraved seals, 
mostly cylindrical. Many good bronzeH, too, have 
been found, some of them being as early as the 3 rd 
millennium B.c. 

In all probability the art of Babylonia is best 
divided into periods, though the schools of the 
various States (Ur, Erech, Akkad, Babylon, Lagas, 
etc.) could also be taken into aeeount if we had 
sufficient material. With our present knowledge, 
however, it is often difficult to place the examples, 
and even the question of date is not without its 
difficulties, as the chronology does not admit of a 
clear line of demarcation in the matter. The 
divisions, therefore, can be only roughly deter¬ 
mined, somewhat as follows: 

t. Babylonia. 

(1) From the earliest period until the time of the Dynasty Ot 

Babylon (c. 2000 B.c. —Laga6, Ni(Ta). 

(2) Until the end of the dynasty of the Laud of the Sea (c. 

1700 B.c. —Babylon, Sippar, Erech). 

(3) The Kassite period ( c . 1700 u.c.—ll(K) b.c.). 

(4) From c. 1100 b.c. until the downfall of the Babylonian 

empire (b.c, 638). 

s. Assyria. 

The artistic period may be regarded as extending from the 
9th cent, or earlier (we await the results of tne German 
excavations at Assur) until about B.c. 606. 

Though, like the art of Egypt, that of Babylonia 
comes before us only when it had attained a certain 
amount of perfection, it is, in a way, more interest¬ 
ing than that of Egypt, in that it shows a much 
greater variety of styles ; and the Assyrian school, 
when it comes into existence, has a distinct stamp 
of its own. We have also to distinguish, besides 
the perfect and artistic, the amateurish (which is 
sufficiently rare) and the rough and unfinished— 
generally cylinder-seals ‘dashed ofi’ by the hand 
of one accustomed to do such work, and probably 
to be regarded as cheap productions for the poorer 
classes, who naturally needed things similar to 
those required by the well-to-do, though they could 
not pay the price. At all times these classes of 
religions artistic productions had existed, and 
among the perfect and artistic are now and then 
to be found things of noteworthy beauty of work¬ 
manship, due, doubtless, to the presence of artist- 
workmen of wonderful talent. 

X. Babylonia.—(1) Among the best of the earliest 
examples of Babylonian religious art are the very 
interesting cylinder-seals impressed upon tablets 
found at Tel-loh (Lagas) in B. Babylonia. They 
show a man and a woman, nude, the former strug¬ 
gling with a stag, and the latter with a bull, whilst 
two lions, whose bodies cross each other symmetric¬ 
ally (a common device of Assyro-Babylonian en¬ 
gravers) attack the two animals at the same time. 
Various mvstic emblems appear—a bat or bat¬ 
headed bird, an animal's fetlock and hoof in out¬ 
line, and a young bull—whilst beneath the name 
of the owner are two bull-men whose bodies cross 
each other, as in the case of the lions. The wide- 
open mouth of the man, and the closed mouth and 
the large ear of the woman, suggest that we may 
have here primitive representations of the deities 
Nebo, ‘ the procl&imer, and Tasmfetu, his spouse, 
* the hearer *j but the crown with points which the 
woman wears is rather against this identification, 
on account of analogies elsewhere. Concerning the 
art here revealed, a few words may be said. The 
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animal-form a, especially the heads, are good, and 
the manes of the lions are well treated, but the 
human forms are less satisfactory, the body of the 
man being thick, and the arms in both cases ab¬ 
normally thin. The head of the man regards the 
spectator, and, though too large, is more successful 
tnan that of the woman, which has the same 
defect, to which must be added the fronting eye in 
the profile face, fitting, as it weio, into the some¬ 
what pointed nose, winch makes the figure gro¬ 
tesque. The close-shut mouth (the line of the lips 
is invisible in the impression) and the abnormally 
large ear, taken in conjunction with the wide-open 
mouth of the man, show's that the design has a 
deeper meaning than appears at first sight. This 
seal belonged to En-gal-gala, the superintendent of 
the women’s house during the reigns of Lugal&nda 
and Uru-ka-gina, about B.c. 4500.* 

Scenes similar to this are common, though no 
woman is shown as one of those struggling with 
the animals. From the same site, Tel-loh, the de 
Sarzec expedition t obtained a very fine seal show¬ 
ing a bearded man struggling with a bull, and a 
bearded and crowned personage struggling w'ith a 
lion. These animals cross each other like the lions 
in the other design, and the bull-men beneath the 
inscription of En-gal-gala’s cylinder are replaced 
by two human-headed bulls, one of which is held 
by a nude bearded man, a bird, probably intended 
for an eagle, occupying the space between them. 
If the short, inscription A m-in or Ni-in, close to the 
crow’ned personage, refers to him, it probably repre¬ 
sents the ancient deilied king Ninus, who, w r ith 
Semiramis, is said by Diodorus (ii. 8, 6) to have 
been represented on the w r alls of Babylon in 
enamelled brick, hunting the leopard and the 
lion.! The objects here described suggest that 
there was not only a legend referring to the god¬ 
dess Nina, patron of Nina on the Euphrates and 
of Nineveh in Assyria, but also a male deity of 
similar name. Semitic influence, with its venera¬ 
tion for the male, is probably the cause of the 
substitution of the male deity for the hearing hut 
silent female. 

The occurrence of these early designs on cylinder- 
seals reminds us of an important fact in connexion 
with Babylonian art, namely, that in Babylonia 
there is neither building-stone nor even blocks in 
any number suitable for sculpture either in relief 
or in the round. It is therefore not impossible 
that the earliest works of art were primitive 
attempts at engraving, first as charms, and after¬ 
wards as charms and seals combined, on the cylin¬ 
drical heads which were for many centuries the 
favourite form of seal in Babylonia and Assyria, 
and which afterwards travelled to the extreme 
west of Asia and Egypt. 

Presenting a large surface in a small space, these 
cylinder - seals became suitable for all kinds of 
pictures, and we find engraved thereon the Baby¬ 
lonian idea of several of the legends with which we 
have become familiar from the tablets. Thus it 
happens that, in a scene showing a nude bearded 
figure struggling with a hull w'lnch is being also 
attacked by a lion, we see a representation of a 
boat and a personage within rowing,§ which is 
generally supposed to show the Babylonian Noah 
m the ark. Several copies exist also of that ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting scene which shows Ktanna 
riding in the air upon an eagle, whilst people on 
the earth below interrupt their daily work to gaze 

* See the Amherst Tablets, vol. i. p. 2. The woman’s crown 
Appears m the reproduction published byM. N. de Likhatsehcff, 
St. Petersburg, 1!)(>7 

t E de Sarzuc, Dfcmrwertes en Chaldee, pi. 80, 6ft. 

J Fragments of enamelled brick with portions of what ap¬ 
peared to be fabulous animals, and white inscriptions on a blue 
round, were found at Babylon by Kuysum. See also Delitzsch, 
m Lands des nvstigen I'aradieses, pp. 84-38. 

( Smith, Chaldean Genesis. 


upon them.* Another noteworthy example is 
well known as a possible Babylonian picture of 
the Fall. It shows two personages seated one 
on each side of a palm-tree hearing fruit, and 
stretching forth their hands as if about to grasp 
it, whilst behind the figure apparently represent¬ 
ing the woman a wavy serpent raises himself. 
The work is rough, hut implies some technical 
skill.t 

Noteworthy are the early engravers* attempts to 
cope with the scene representing the overthrow of 
the dragon Tiamat by Merodacn. The best is one 
figured by Hayes Ward, in which the head of the 
Babylonian pantheon is seen striding or running 
along Tiamat’s wavy body, and thrusting his weapon 
into her mouth as she turns her horned head 
towards him. Two of Merodaoh*s helpers seem to 
follow behind. Another picture of the same, which 
is apparently of late date and Assyrian workman¬ 
ship, shows the dragon with a long and straight, 
but apparently scaly, body, erecting herself at an 
angle where the feet spring forth. She does not 
turn her head towards him, and the god attacks 
her with thunderbolts, striding along on her body 
behind, followed by two of his helpers.! Other 
scenes, possibly from legends, occur, nut have not 
as yet been identified. Thus a cylinder-seal in 
two divisions shows, on the right, a deity (the sun- 
god) dividing food, of which the owner of the seal, 
standing before him, seems to partake ; and on the 
left another deity bending down a tall thin tree 
apparently to conceal a goddess and a (? child-) 
deity coming forth from its trunk (cf. the classical 
story of Adonis [Ovid, Metam . x.J). All the figures 
on this cylinder-seal (except that of the owner) 
wear the horned hat indicating divinity.§ 

The design in the right-hand division, which 
shows the owner of the cylinder before the god 
whom he worshipped, is probably, in its various 
forms, the commonest found, especially in the 
period preceding 2000 B.c. The deity is gener¬ 
ally seated, and often holds a cup in his right hand. 
Before him is sometimes a vase, and the worshipper 
(the owner of the seal) is led into his presence by a 
divine personage.il A divine attendant sometimes 
brings up the rear.H The worshipper is generally 
bare-headed and clean-shaven, the latter peculiarity 
probably indicating his priestly office.** Variants 
of this oft-repeated design are found ; one, which is 
regarded as exceedingly ancient, is a fragment of 
a bas-relief ft showing a seated deity holding a cup 
in his right hand, and wearing on his head a hat 
with two horns, one at the front and the other at 
the back, instead of one or more on each side, as 
in the later designs. The work is rough and 
primitive, the artist having apparently found his 
material not altogether satisfactory (it is a cal¬ 
careous limestone, probably of sufficient hardness 
to make its working difficult). 

* E. de Sarzec, Dicouvertes en Chald/e, pi. 30 bis. No. 18; 
Cylinder-Seals in the Possession of Sir Henry Peck , 181)0 (plate, 
No. 18) 

t Smith, Chaldean Genesis. 

i L. W. King, Babylonian Religion, p. 102. 

f Dicuuvertes en Chaldee, pi. 30 Iris, 176. It ia not exactly 
known why the Babylonians and Assyrians represented their 
deities wearing horned hats In the primitive design described 
above(n S33), the demons or bull-men have horns placed directly 
upon thei’- heads. PerhapB this is an artist’s device to show 
who, among the figures in the picture, are gods and who are 
men, just as the star placed before the names of deities in the 
inscnptions is not an indication that all the deities are stars 
(though some of them were so regarded), but simply means 
that the gods belonged to the plirne where the stars are, namely, 
the heavens. 

|| Numerous representations of this kind will be found in the 
Amherst Tablets , vol. i. pp. 40, 63, 83, 141, 168, 190, etc. 

II 7ft. pp. 8J, 170. 

** A very fine but fragmentary relief, shewing Gudea (e. 2600 
b.c.) brought, before his god by two introducers, is given in 
Mtyer’s Sumerien und Serniten tn Babylonian (Kouigliche 
Preuss. Akad. der Wissenseliaften, 1006), pi. vii. 

ft DAcouvertes en Chaldee, pi. 1, No. 1. 
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The deities at this period are represented wear¬ 
ing mantles which recall, in a measure, the Koman 
cloak wound round the body, and thrown over the 
left shoulder, leaving the right shoulder and arm 
bare. These garments seem sometimes to be re¬ 
presented as made of the skin of some animal, 
Bueh as the goat (which seems to have been a 
sacred animal), sewn together in long strips giving 
the appearance of flounces. This costume distin¬ 
guishes divine personages, or those who claimed 
divine kinship. A squat little figure in alabaster, 
standing with folded arms, and wearing a dress of 
this kind, the head bound round with a fillet cross¬ 
ing behind the long carefully-arranged hair,* may 
be a divinity, or the priest of a god. 

It is noteworthy that though, in the archaic 
fragment above described + and on the cylinder- 
seals, the deities are represented in profile, in bas- 
reliefs of somewhat later date they are often shown 
front-face. Whether front- or side-face, however, 
the horns on their hats, which vary from two to 
eight in number, are shown as if tne front of the 
head-dress were towards the spectator .X Goddesses 
are shown dressed similarly to the gods, in horned 
hat and robe of Rkin, but the right shoulder is 
covered as well as the left. One small fragment § 
shows a goddess wearing a hat with a single horn 
on each side. Her hair descends in graceful curves 
upon her shoulders, necklaces adorn her neck, upon 
which is also a triple row of beaded work which 
disappears beneath the low-cut neck of her goat¬ 
skin lobe, over which, from each shoulder, descends 
a beaded stole. She holds in her hands a vase 
from which flows a twofold stream of living water. 
Here we have something really good and artistic— 
almost aesthetic. The work is so dignified, the 
idea inf ended to be conveyed (that of a benelieent 
goddess bearing the w ater of life) so well expressed, 
that the spcctatoi realizes that he has before him 
the work of a people who knew what they wished 
to expiess, and had skill to express it. 

Alter that, the picture of a god,H apparently of 
the same period, is disappointing, though even 
this has its excellences, its shortcomings are pro¬ 
bably due mainly to the damage which the stone 
has ieceived. A deity, front-face, bearded, and 
holding what seems to be a stall' or symbol, is 
seated on a low-armed chair with a high and 
slightly bent back. He wears the usual robe of 
skin, and hair falling upon his shoulders. In spite 
of the damage to the stone, the dignity of the race 
is striking. Reliefs in terra-cotta, apparently pro¬ 
duced from moulds, also occur. A very good 
example U shows a male figure nearly nude, wear¬ 
ing a horned hat, and plaited hair descending to 
each side of his longish beard, where it ends in two 
tightly-arranged curls. 

The bronzes, though not numerous, are excellent 
of their kind. They represent canephoroi (priestly 
rulers as bearers of gifts to the temple), human 
figures and seated hulls, on a kind of tang for in¬ 
sertion in a socket, and the well-known kneeling 
figures in horned hats holding inscribed cones 
(regarded by some as the god with the fire-stick). 
They are of*the nature of votive statuettes,** and 
were used as the bearers of stone inscriptions 
detailing the building of temples. 

(2) With the advent of Semitic influence (c. 2100 
B.C.) there is a change in the representation of 
certain of the deities. The horned hats and the 
skin robes are found, but, in the case of what may 
be legarded as the warrior-gods, short tunics and 
thick-brimmed hats appear, and the deity grasps 

* l)^cnv vertex, pi. 1 ter, Mo. 3. 

t lb. pi 1, No. 1 

J Ih. pi -ft. No. 5, is an interesting example of this. 

$ It), pi H bis 

H lb. pi Zil, No. b. 1 Tb pi. 89, No. 8. 

** lb. pi. b bis, la, lb, 1 c ; and pi. i!8. 


in his right hand a short weapon, held close against 
the body. The beard also spreads over the breast. 
Sometimes the thick - brimmed hat is combined 
with the long flounced robe of skin. The cylinder- 
seals of this period are often very finely engraved, 
especially those of hsematite. The bas-reliefs follow 
the Btyle of the cylinder-seals, but seem to keep 
more to the old costumes. A very good specimen 
of the lapidary art of this period is the representa¬ 
tion of Hammurabi before the sun-god Samas, at 
the top of that king’s Code of Laws.* Hammurabi 
lias flowing robes reaching to his feet, and a thick- 
brimmed hat. His right shoulder is bare, and his 
hand is raised as if addressing the deity. The 
sun-god, heavily bearded, wears a flounced robe 
without any indication whatever of a hairy surface. 
Upon his head is a pointed hat, with four horns 
curving upwards in front—eight in all. Wavy 
rays proceed from his shoulders. His seat has 
four superimposed recesses, such as are often found 
both in bas-reliefs and in designs on cylinder-seals. 
His right shoulder is bare, and in his hand he holds 
a staff and a ring, emblematic of his endless course 
and his authority as judge of the world. The 
work is good and well finished, but wanting in 
lightness and detail. The bronzes of this period 
seem to have maintained the excellence which 
those of the preceding period show. One, pro¬ 
bably now in private hands, is a good reproduc¬ 
tion, in the round, of one of those divine attend¬ 
ants so often shown in the cylinder-seals as a 
graceful female figure in a horned hat and wearing 
a robe of skin, holding up her hands with the 
palms facing each other. When the deity and the 
owner of tne seal are absent, these attendants 
are sometimes shown in the same attitude of 
adoration before the divine name contained in the 
inscription. 

(3) In the Knsuite period we meet witli another 
style for the cylinder-seals, the work being exceed¬ 
ingly plain and flat, and wanting detail. The 
designs are, moreover, confined to single figures, 
either sitting or standing, and accompanied by 
some emblem—a cross, one or more birds, etc. ; 
and in one case even a fly, suggesting that the 
deity nmy have been the Babylonian Beelzebub. 
These designs probably form the transition to the 
later Babylonian style of art, in which the robes 
are likewise veiy plain ; but the work, which seems 
to fall off somewhat during the Kassite period, 
later assumes remarkable accuracy and finish. 

It is to the Kassite period mainly, however, that 
the boundary-stones which have come down to us 
belong. These objects (generally inscribed with 
grants of land) are sculptured with ‘ the signs of 
the gods’ as a protection against the wrongful 
alteration of the boundary or changing the con¬ 
ditions of the deed, etc. Those found by the de 
Morgan expedition at Susaf are of special value, 
as they have sometimes short inscriptions which 
enable the signs upon them to be identified. The 
sun is represented by a disc having a flaming star 
within ; the moon by a crescent; Venus by a star; 
Nusku (* the light of fire’) by a lamp ; Gula, god¬ 
dess of healing, l>y a female figure m horned hat 
and robe of skm, etc. We see on them also the 
fish-goat, the scorpion, and the bull emblematic of 
Addu (Hadad). The signs vary on each stone, and 
the work is seldom really well finished, that of 
Nebuchadrezzar I. in the British Museum being 
in all probability the finest specimen.f 

(4) Comparatively eaily in the latest period (c. 900 
B.C.) conies that magnificent specimen of Baby¬ 
lonian art, the sun-god stone, found beneath the 

* TMUyatitm en Perse., Mtmoires, vol. iv. pi. 3. 

f lb. \or<. i. and mi. 

I Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol \ pi. f.7 ; 
British Museum Uuide to the Iiab. and Assi/r. Antnjs. pi. xi. 
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pavement of the temple of the sun at Abu-hahbah 
Dy Mr. H. Hussain. It shows a design derived 
from the early cylinder-seals. The sun-god sits in 
his shrine, wearing horned hat, robes of skin, and 
long heard. In Ins right hand he grasps hiB staff 
of justice and the circlet of liis everlasting course. 
At the top of the shrine two little figures, personi¬ 
fying righteousness and justice, guide witli cords 
the great disc of the sun erected on the table 
below. A divine personage leads Nabft&bla-iddina, 
the king who had the stone sculptured, into the 
presence of the god, and a divine attendant in the 
usual attitude of veneration follows behind. The 
ground consists of wavy lines (the waters above 
the firmament) with stars below, pointing to the 
probability that the scene is laid in heaven. The 
figures are a little too broad, but the work is excel¬ 
lent, and may be regarded as maintaining all the 
traditions of Babylonian art.* 

Figures of deities during this late period are 
rare, but there is evidence in the antiquities found 
that they did exist. On the cylinder-seals emblems 
similar to those found on the boundary-stones of 
the preceding period often take their place, such as 
the sun’s disc and the moon’s crescent mounted on 
a tall object set on square corniced and panelled 
plinths. A burly clean-shaven priest stands before 
the emblems in an attitude of adoration. The fish- 
goat and other deities copied from the boundary- 
stones also appear. 

2. Assyria.—But it is Assyria, from about B.c. 
885, that furnishes us with the greatest wealth 
of material for the study of Assyro-Babylonian 
religious art. In the sculptures of that date (time 
of Assur-nasir-Apli) the king is represented as the 
great high priest. Assyria being a country possess¬ 
ing stone, the sculptors were not dependent on 
such chance fragments as they could get, and 
magnificent bas-reliefs indicate what her artists 
were capable of. The examples from NinirQd 
(Calali) show us the king, clothed in garments splen¬ 
didly embroidered with representations of all kinds 
of mystic emblems and ceremonies, t himself engaged 
in ceremonial acts, surrounded by his eunuchs 
and drinking from the sacred cup, while winged 
genii offer him the divine pine-cone, or something 
of similar shape. In other sculptures we see him 
worshipping before the sacred tree, above which 
hovers the winged disc representing Assur, the 
chief god of the Assyrians.}: Familiar to all are 
the reliefs showing the adoration of the sacred 
tiee,§ and the winged figures carrying offerings 
of flowers and young animals.|| An admirable 
example of religious art is the sculpture from 
the entrance of the temple of Ninip, represent¬ 
ing the expulsion of the dragon of evil from the 
building, which was repeated on the other side of 
the doorway.1T As a testimony to the divine 
status of the king we have the image of Assur- 
na?ir-&pli on an arch-headed monolith, and the 
sacrificial altar which stood before it at the 
entrance to the temple.** Though the figures are 
too thick-set, the work is excellently finished, and 
the details carefully indicated. This applies also 
to the winged bulls and lions of this reign, though 
they are wanting in vigour.ff The effect is 
somewhat marred by the long inscriptions which 
are carved across the sculptured work of this 
reign. 

* Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. v. pi. 60; 
TSBA, vol. viii plate between pp. 104-105. 
t Layard’s Monuments of Nineveh, let series, pi. 0, 8, 9, 4.'! ff. 
j For various forms of this see U. Rawlinson's Ancient 
Monarchies , vol. ii. pp. 232-233. 

§ bayard’s Monuments, 1st series, pi. 7, 7a, 25 (king adoring). 

I /ft. pi. 34, 36, 87, 38, 39. 

I Jh , 2nd series, pi. 6, and Nineveh and Babylon, plate, p. 351. 

'■ See I ^.yard’s Nineveh and Babylon, plate, p. 351. 

H l .a\ aril's Monuments , 1st scries, pi. 3, 4, 42 (with human 
anus). 


Based upon these or similar models are also the 
religious sculptures of Tiglath-pileser III., Sargon, 
Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Assur-bani-Apli; but 
though they belong to the same school, the improve¬ 
ment in style can easily be traced, until we reach 
the delicate perfection of many of the sculptures 
of the last-named. Whilst the sculptures of Assur- 
na^ir-Apli give us the Assyrian idea of the sea-god 
Ea (Syncei. Chron, 28; Enseb. Chron. 6, 8), who 
was clothed with a fish’s skin,* Dagon, according to 
a sculpture of Sargon from Khorsabad, was shown 
as a deity with a horned hat, carefully-curled hair 
and beard, and a close garment reaching to his 
waist, where the scaly lower part, ending in a fish’s 
tail, begins f (cf. 1S 5 4 [‘ the stump of] J)agon,’ AVm 
‘ the fishy part ’). Noteworthy, though clumsy, are 
the statues of Nebo standing in what is regarded 
as an attitude of meditation .X On a cylinder-seal, 
apparently of the time of Assur-ban!-fLpli, and 
bearing a dedication to Nebo, is shown a divine 
figure Folding two winged bulls by one foreleg, 
whilst they incline their heads gracefully towards 
him. If this be Nebo, and the design have a sym¬ 
bolical meaning, it may typify the power of the 
wise to overcome the strong.§ Turning to the 
bas-reliefs of Assur-bant-hpli, we may note the 
scene where, to the sound of zithers, the lions 
which the king has killed in the chase are brought 
home, and before a sacred emblem and a table with 
viands he pours out an offering of wine over the 
beasts lying on the ground. || This is in the best 
Assyrian style; the figures of Assur-bant-fLpli H 
and his brother of Babylon as basket-bearer at the 
restoration of the temple H-zida there, though 
good, fall somewhat short of the sacrificial scene. 

Whether it is votaries or ministering spirits in 
the form of Tstar or of Mali (Merodaeh’s Rpouse as 
she who presided over births) who are represented 
by Assur-na$ir-&pli as making offerings before the 
sacred tree,** is uncertain—probably the latter. 
Is tar is apparently represen tea on a cylinder of the 
British Museum as a goddess in warlike guise, 
armed with bow and arrows, and standing upon a 
lion, which turns its head to lick her feet. A 
eunuch-priest stands before her, and the design is 
completed with the palm-tree and rearing goats 
whose bodies cross symmetrically. It is a gem of 
Assyrian religious art.++ 

The sculptors of that time likewise give us an 
idea of the spirits, evil and otherwise, in whom the 
Assyrians believed. Besides the four-winged genii, 
demons with snarling lion-heads, ass’s ears, and 
eagle’s claws, are shown. Sometimes they threaten 
each other with dagger and macc,£t at other times 
they raise their weapon menacingly against a per¬ 
son unseen. But they are powerless in conse¬ 
quence of the protecting spirit in the form of a 
man in front, who with mystic sign casts an un¬ 
seen spell. In some cases there is also a bearded 
and ringleted spear-bearer behind, similar to the 
nude figures on the Babylonia cylinder-seals of li.C. 
2500, showing how long these tilings persisted. 

No artistic remains from Assyria later than the 
reign of Assur-bani-A.pl i are known. 

There is hardly any doubt that the high level of 
Assyro-Babylonian art is due to the deep religious 
feeling of the two nations. Their sincerity is re- 

* Rawlinson's Monarchies , vol. i. p. 167; British Museum 
Guide, pi. iv. 

f Hot tu, Monuments de Ninive, pi. 32-34. 

j Bible Headers' Manual (W. Collins Sons & Co.), pi 0 

} Perrot and Chipiez, Hxstoire de Vait dans I'antiquiti 1 , 
■Chahlfc*,' p. 673. 

|| Rawlinson's Monarchies, vol. ii. p. 131. 

1| BuUsh Museum Guide to the Babylonian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, pi. xiii. 

** bayard's Monuments, 1st, series, pi. 7. 

ft Tht OTinthe Light of the JieunUt, of Assyria and Baby 
Ionia (S.P.O.K.), pi. lit. No. 2. 
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fleeted in their work, which, if the nations pro¬ 
ducing it had continued to exist, might have 
attained a perfection which would have rivalled 
even the art of Greece and Home. How far the 
influence of their art extended, it is difficult to say. 
Connexion with that of Phoenicia may be traofd, 
the most striking instance being Esarhaddon’s 
clay seal (referred to on p. 884). 

Literature. —Perrot and Chipiez, Eistoire de VArt dans 
VAntiquity ‘ Chaldee et Attyrie ,’ Paris, 1884 (Eng. ad., Chap¬ 
man and Hall, 1884). Sse also Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , 
1853; G. Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies , Txmd,, 1878, 
▼ola i. and ii., and other works mentioned in the footnotes. 

[A number of the pictures from Botta and layard are given 
by Bonomi, Nineveh and its Palaces (Bohn's Illustrated 
Library), London]. T. G. PINCHES. 

ART (Buddhist).—See artt. on Burma and 
Assam (Buddhism ini, Indian Buddhism, Java, 
Siam, mid art. Tlmpli.s. 

ART (Celtic).—The article ‘Art (Christian)’ is 
designed to bring into view the various forms in 
which art in the modern era has been made the 
expression of religious feeling. Special attention 
is there given to that phase of Christian art in 
which there is little or nothing of the representa¬ 
tive element, but on the other hand a lavish dis¬ 
play of taste and skill and care, all consecrated to 
the production of a worthy offering of beauty for 
the service of religion. Celtic art represents this 
form of artistic expression perhaps more perfectly 
than the art of any other time or people, and this 
is one of the reasons why it here receives a special 
treatment. The spirit of monastic craftsmanship, 
in all its single-minded devotedness, is nowhere 
seen in such purity as in the ornamentation of 
Celtic manuscripts, or the exquisite ecclesiastical 
metal-work that had its home m the Ireland of the 
early Middle Ages. 

Definition and scope. —By Celtic art is meant, of 
course, Celtic ecclesiastical art,* and this is related 
to Christian art in general just as Celtic Chris¬ 
tianity is related to tne whole religious system of 
the West. In each case we have to deal with a 
distinct province, the characteristic features of 
which are the outcome of special historical and 
geographical conditions. The Celtic religious area 
was practically un-Romanized, and it differs in 
this from all tne other regions of Western Chris¬ 
tendom. Part of the area lay entirely outside the 
Roman Empire, and other parts were only dubi¬ 
ously within it, while, on the other hand, alter the 
area had received Christianity, it developed it* 
church life and institutions in complete independ¬ 
ence of the Roman ecclesiastical system. In like 
manner, the art of this same area differs from 
Christian art in general in that it is far less de¬ 
pendent on Roman tradition and models. Some 
of the forms of ornament which the Celtic Chris¬ 
tians employed in the service of the Church were 
drawn, not from the familiar ripertoire of classical 
motives developed and used by the Mediterranean 
peoples, but from a stock of forms of hoary an¬ 
tiquity that existed in Central and Northern 
Europe from a time before the beginning of dis¬ 
tinctive classical culture in Greece and Italy. In 
connexion, therefore, with Celtic art, we are brought 
into contact with fresh and interesting artistic 
motives that we hardly meet with elsewhere in 
the wide domain of Christian art in general. 

A word may be said on the local setting of Celtic church life, 
and of the art which was its outcome and its adornment. At 
the time of the introduction of Christianity the Celtic peoples 
in Eastern and Central Europe had yielded place to tribes of 
Teutonic descent, but they were still in possession in Gaul and 
in the British Isles, where they had developed, on Central 
European traditions, some elaborate and beautiful forms of 
decorative art. The conquest of Gaul and of Britain up to the | 
Forth and Clyde Romanized to a considerable extent these 

* For pre-Christian Celtic art see Celtic Religion. 


Celtic lands. Christianity was probably introduced Into Gaul, 
not from Rome or from Italy, but from Greek-speaking lands 
in the wake of Massiliots or Narbonncse commerce, and spread 
thence into the isles of Britain at a time and by agencies that 
cannot now bs clearly determined. That the Gallic Church 
wi^ the mother Church of those in Great Britain and Ireland is 
sutfUncntly established ; and, so far as all these lands were 
included in the Empire, the Roman municipal and provincial 
system furnished the Church with a ready-made framework for 
its organization—an organization which vre know existed in 
Britain on Gallic lines os early os the beginning of the 4th 
century. This Gallo-British Church, however, pushed its mis¬ 
sionary activity into regions entirely outside or only nominally 
within the limits of the Empire, and here there were no effect¬ 
ive Roman institutions to provide this framework. Church 
organization here, so far &b it existed, was quite different from 
what it was m Romanized lands. It was not territorial nr 
civic, but tribal and personal ; that is to say, the bishop, the 
chief ecclesiastical functionary, was not bishop of a Roman 
cuntas, i.e. a town with its surrounding district, but of a tribe, 
and was largely dependent on the personal support of the tribal 
chieftain, in other respects also the differences were equally 
marked. 

Representatives of this missionary activity were Ninian, who 
looked to St. Martin of Tours as his exemplar, and soon after 
a. d. 400 evangelized the Southern Piets of Scotland ; later on, 
Kentigern, who laboured ui Strathclyde and Wales ; and, most 
important of all, Patrick, who, a little later than Niman and a 
century before Kentigern, stamped the impress of his per¬ 
sonality so deeply on Ireland that he has remained ever since 
the patron saint of ths island. We can gather from Patrick’s 
own writings that Gaul, where he had received instruction and 
orders, bounded his ecclesiastical horizon, and he was clearly a 
missioncr of ths same type as the others just mentioned, who 
was working independently on the lineB laid down hy the social 
conditions of non-Romamzed Celtic lands Under the guid¬ 
ance of thess single-minded evangelists, Celtic Christianity in 
these lands was free to evolve and maintain its own special 
ecclesiastical character, and this was especially the case in 
Ireland. 

This exceptional character which attaches to the outward 
apparatus of Christianity in Ireland was further emphasized by 
tho fact that after the island had received the now religion it 
was cut off from the rest of Christendom for a century and a 
half hy the Saxon conquest of England, which interposed a 
barrier of paganism between the Christian West generally and 
this outlying province. Direct intercourse between Gaul or 
Spain and Ireland, which had existed from early times, was 
also checked owing to the political convulsions due to the 
Gothic and Frankish invasions. Hence it came about in certain 
ecclesiastical matters that, whils changes were worked out in 
Western Christendom generally, Ireland, in this way isoluted, 
preserved her more primitive forms, some of which had once 
been common to all provincee of the Church alike. 

One of these forms, which had once been common but after¬ 
wards became conspicuous for its singularity, was the monastic 
settlement consisting in a number of eeparute cells and of small 
churches or oratories. This wm everywhere in Christendom 
the earliest form of the monastery, because the hermit’s cell 
answered to the primal impulse in the votary’s mind of retire¬ 
ment from the world. The reputation for sanctity of the first 
recluse drew others about him, and so a community of consider¬ 
able size might be formed, numbering possibly, as Bede tells us 
of the British monastery at Bangor near Chester on the Dee, as 
many as two thousand souls. The members of such a com¬ 
munity, whether few or many, lived beside each other but not 
together. The arrangements' for life in common, which English 
and Continental ruined monasteries have made so familiar to 
us—the cloistered court, the common refectory and sleeping- 
room—were all absent. These were Benedictine features, and 
did not come into use till the 6th or 7th cent., from which time 
onwardB they were gradually introduced all over the Roman¬ 
ized West. Eastern Christendom, which benedictinism hardly 
affected, and the Celtic regions outside the Empire, or on its 
north-western border, remained faithful to the older system. 

Monastery the home of ecclesiastical art .—Celtic 
monasteries of the kind indicated existed not only 
in Ireland but in Scotland, in Wales, and in other 
parts; but it is in the first-named country that 
they have left the clearest monumental evidence 
of their character. Even as early as the time of 
Patrick—the first half of the 6th cent.—Irish men 
and women were devoting themselves with ardour 
to the religious life, and the sites of ancient settle¬ 
ments are almost innumerable. Those in the 
remoter and less accessible regions, such as 
the islands and rocky headlands of the indented 
western coast, are, as a rule, the best preserved, 
and we may take as an example the settlement on 
the most retired spot of all, the rock of Skcllig 
Michael, an isolated peak about 10 miles out in 
the Atlantic, off the coast of Kerry. Here, at the 
height of some six hundred feet above the sea, we 
find on a terrace, sustained by a magnificent re¬ 
taining wall of dry, i.e. uncemented, stone-work. 
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half a dozen or ho of hermits’ cells and two or three 
tiny oratones used for service and private prayer. 
The cells, and all other structures except one of 
the oratories, aie constructed of the same dry 
stone-work, and according to methods that carry 
us hack directly to pagan times. The terrace wall 
is of precisely the same construction as the vast 
ramparts that form the successive enceintes round 
the stone forts of unknown date and origin on the 
headlands and islands of Galway or Kerry. The 
cells are round or oval in plan, and are of a bee¬ 
hive form, the layers of flat stones of which they 
are com nosed gradually narrowing their circles till 
a dome-like finish terminates the whole, an open¬ 
ing being left at the summit for the egress of 
smoke. This method of construction also is pagan, 
and may be found in the central stone chambers of 
the great pre-historic burial tumuli at Newgrange, 
Dowth, and other places beside the Boyne. That 
the cells on Skellig Michael are Christian is proved 
by the fact that over one of the doorways white 
quartz stones have been set in the form of a cross. 
The smallest of the little oratories is one of the 
most interesting of early Christian structures. Its 
interior length is only about eight feet, and it has 
a door at one end and a window over the altar at 
the other end, which is turned towards the east. 
The construction is similar to that of the cells, hut 
the plan is rectangular, and the walls are made to 
converge till they meet in a ridge at the top. The 
little oratory stands apart from the rest of the 
structures of the settlement, on a jutting corner of 
the terraced platform, and we may well fancy it a 
place where the worshipper might tarry awhile 
and meditate, in this almost inaccessible eyrie be¬ 
tween sea and sky. 

Such meditations availed much for Christendom at large, for 
these Irish hermit monks were at tho same time the most 
indefatigable of missionaries. That passion for solitude which 
drew the Celtic Christians away from the world was only one 
of the tendencies m their emotional piety, and is balanced by 
quite the opposite passion for wandering and evangelistic 
enterprise To carry on this work effectively they seem to 
have needed to Bubnut themselves from time to time to certain 
spiritual influences, which should act on thoir inner nature and 
charge them as it were with an electric force that radiated 
with irresistible potency when they journeyed forth as nns- 
sioners. It web m places of solitude and retirement, like 
Skellig Michael, that the fire was kindled and fanned till it 
burst into the proselytizing fervour of a Columba, an Aidan, a 
Oolumhanus. We are hero at the source of a stream of Chris¬ 
tian influence that flowed with beneficent effect over all the 
land of Britain and far across the Continent of Europe. Ireland 
gave Columba to Scotland, Scotland Aidan to Northumbria, 
and from Northumbrian Lindisfarue proceeded the effective 
conversion of the Angles, while some of the greater Continental 
centres of the religious life looked to Celtic missionary saints as 
their founders. 

The foregoing details are germane to the pur¬ 
pose of this article, for we have to note that the 
arrangement and the life of the Celtic monastery 
had great influence on the forms and Aesthetic 
character of Celtic ecclesiastical art. It is not 
pretended here that all the artistic activity of the 
early mediaeval period was centred in the monas¬ 
tery. The monastic craftsman plays a predomi¬ 
nant part in the artistic history of the time, hut 
he had no monopoly. Among the northern peoples 
in the pagan period, the fabrication and adorn¬ 
ment of weapons, implements, and objects of per¬ 
sonal wear, gave employment to artistic workmen 
whose skill and taste are in their wav unsurpassed, 
and there is no reason to believe that the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity broke this tradition. In 
Ireland the Tara brooch, in Scotland the Hunter- 
ston brooch, dating about the 8th cent., are pieces 
of secular art, ana we need not credit them to the 
monks. On the other hand, as the mediaeval 
period advanced, sacred art undoubtedly prepon¬ 
derated over secular, and sacred art was specially 
cultivated in the cloister. In time, as Mr. Komilly 
Allen has remarked (Celtic Art in Pagan and Chris¬ 
tian Times, 1904, p. 171), ‘The priest took the 


place of the warrior as the patron of the fine arts, 
and monopolized all the available time of the 
metal-wmker and enamellor in making beautiful 
vessels for the service ot the Church.’ In periods 
of political unrest, such as on tho Continent fol¬ 
lowed the breaking up of the ltoman provincial 
administration, the convent ollered conditions more 
favourable to artistic activity than were to be 
found outside, while certain forms of art in great 
demand at the time, such as the writing and 
adornment of books, were practically in the hands 
of the religious. The Celtic monastery may accord¬ 
ingly he regarded as the home of almost all the 
artistic production of the time that had an ecclesi¬ 
astical purpose, and it will lend force to this state¬ 
ment to quote the nearly contemporary record as 
to the making and putting forth of one striking 
monument of Celtic art, the so-called Gospels of 
Lindisfame or of St. Cuthbert, a manuscript 
dating from the end of the 7 th or beginning of 
the 8th cent., and now one of the treasures of the 
British Museum. In an Anglo-Saxon colophon of 
the 10th cent, appended to St. John’s Gospel, we 
are told that ‘Eadfrith, bishop over the church 
of Lindisfarue, wrote this book in honour of God 
and St. Cuthbert, and all the company of saints in 
the Island ; and Ethelwald, bishop of Lindisfame, 
made an outer case and adorned it, as he was well 
able, and Billfrith the anchorite, he wrought the 
metal - work of the ornaments on the outside 
thereof, and decked it with gold and with gems.’ 
The fact that Billfrith is called the anchorite (* Be 
oncra ’) shows that fine metal-work with the setting 
of gems was carried on by the solitary reeluBe in 
his cell. The extreme minuteness and elaboration 
of this is, in fact, juBt what we should expect in 
work executed under these conditions ; and this 
applies with even greater force to the manuscripts, 
wherein ingenious planning of ornamental schemes 
and faultless execution of multitudinous convo¬ 
luted detail must have made tho lonely hours pass 
lightly away. 

Celtic ecclesiastical art in general was of a kind 
that could be carried out single-handed and in 
small interiors. Work that needed the co-opera¬ 
tion of many hands and large spaces was little in 
vogue. In the Benedictine monasteries of the 
Continent the dominant art was architecture, and 
vast buildings for the accommodation of communi¬ 
ties were devised, planned, and sometimes actually 
achieved by the inmates in person. Romanesque 
architecture is in the main monastic, and the great 
abbey church is its crowning achievement. In 
Ireland and other Celtic areas early conventual 
buildings were, as has been seen, smaller and 
simpler; and though they may possess great con¬ 
structive interest, little pains nave been taken 
with their ornamentation. From the traditional 
dry-stone building, illustrated on Skellig Michael, 
there were evolved on the one hand certain striking 
features in the framing of openings, etc., and on 
the other some interesting forms of vault construc¬ 
tion. The single-celled oratory was enlarged by 
the addition of a second cell, also rectangular, 
forming when smaller than the first a presbytery 
or chancel, and when larger a nave: ana this type 
of church plan, differing from the type with apsiaal 
termination which belonged to the Roman tradi¬ 
tion, appears in England after its conversion by 
the Celtic evangelists, who may thus have con¬ 
tributed towards the establishment of our insular 
preference for square-ended churches. The most 
striking peculiarity of Celtic church architecture 
in early medieval times iB the detached round 
tower, abundant in Erin, though represented by 
only a few stray examples in other parts of these 
islands. These towers are always connected with 
religious establishments, and it is now acknow- 
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lodged that they were primarily designed as towers 
of refuge, though also employed asbelfries. The 
dangers against which they furnished temporary 
security were the Viking inroads with which from 
the beginning of the 9th cent, onwards the country 
was scourged. It is stated by Miss Stokes in her 
Early Christian Art in Ireland (ii. 57), that, in the 
entries in the Irish annals, 

* regarding the attacks of the Northmen from 789 to 846, it is 
recorded that the clergy fled for safety into the woods . . . but 
in the year 960, and for two centuries later, we read of the 
“ cloiccthech,” house of a bell, as a special ohlect of attack to 
the Northmen.' A record relating to Brittany (quoted ib. p. 66) 
speaks of the erection near a church in that Celtic region of 
a ‘little round tower . . . wherein to depoeit the eilver-plate 
and treasure of the same church, and protect them against 
the sacrilegious hands of the barbarians, should they wish to 
pillage it.' 

The construction of the extant round towers bears 
out this evidence of their origin and intention, for 
in almost every instance the doorway of access to 
them is at a substantial height above the ground, 
and was accessible only by means of a ladder, which 
could be drawn up when the temporary garrison 
was housed within it. The interiors had wooden 
floors at different stages reached by ladders, and in 
the uppermost was the place for the bell. 

The features here described are specially but not 
exclusively Irish. In other Celtic regions which 
were practically outside the Empire, and to which 
the influence of the ecclesiastical Home did not 
penetrate till a later date, we find specimens, or 
at any rate relics and traces of them. Scotland, 
especially in the north and west, is well supplied ; 
for example, the ‘ Isle of the Saints,’ Eilean na 
Naoimh , not far from Mull, has a group somewhat 
similar to that on Skellig Michael; but Wales and 
Cornwall have very little to show in the way of 
structuies that are prior to the Norman Conquest. 
In Ireland such structures are at once more numer¬ 
ous, more clearly marked, and better preserved than 
they are elsewhere. The plainness of these early 
Irish structures has already been noticed, and is 
remarkable in a country where the arts of orna¬ 
ment were flourishing in the Pagan period, and 
were destined to develop for Christian service into 
forms so elaborate and beautiful. The rude stone 
building gave place to cut stone-work, and to the 
use of the arch and of lime mortar; but the same 
character of plainness prevailed till about the year 
1100 , when a rich and somewhat fantastic style of 
architectural embellishment came into vogue, with 
which was soon mingled the undoubtedly Norman 
element of the chevron, or zigzag. With the de¬ 
velopment of this so - called Irish Romanesque, 
Celtic architecture loses that special character it 
had derived fiom the primitive methods of dry- 
stone construction, and comes into line with the 
other local styles of Western Romanesque. The 
subject need not therefoie be further pursued. 

i. Stone-slabs, ckoskks, etc.— Ii the earlier 
Celtic masons did not- carve ornament on the 
stones of their religious buildings, they made up 
for this by considerable activity in sculpture of 
another kind. The reference is to the incised or 
carved stone-blahs and crosses, a monumental form 
of Celtic art represented by abundant examples in 
all the Celtic and also in the Teutonized parts of 
the British isles. No complete comparative survey 
has yet been made of the wliole body of monuments, 
but there exist monographs on the various groups, 
the most complete and elaborate of which is the 
ponderous volume issued in 1903 by the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland under the title, The Early 
Christian Monuments of Scotland. The subject is 
a very large one, for the monuments in question in 
the Scottish area alone number about five hundred, 
and it can, of course, only be touched on here. 

In the matter of distribution, we may distinguish 
the following provinces in which the* monuments 


occur in groups large or small. (1) Southern, 
eastern, and midland England. The monuments 
here are sporadic, and some regions are bare of 
examples, though in other parts, such as Derby¬ 
shire, they are well represented. (2) North-eastern 
England and the same side of Scotland up to the 
Forth, the region forming the ancient kingdom 
of Northumbria. Here the monuments are very 
numerous and of great artistic merit. In point 
of art they show a combination of Celtic elements 
with those derived from classical sources, and ex¬ 
hibit inscriptions partly in Roman letters and 
partly in runic characters derived from Scandi¬ 
navia. (3) Galloway or south-western Scotland, the 
scene of the ministrations of Ninian to the southern 
Piets, represented by some interesting early monu¬ 
ments of a Gallo-Roman type. (4) Cumberland 
and the Isle of Man, and in part Lancashire, where 
the art of the stones betrays a Scandinavian influ¬ 
ence. (5) Eastern Scotland north of the Forth and 
south of the Moray Firth, known to historians as 
the ancient ‘Kingdom of the (northern) Piets.’ 
The stones here exhibit certain devices peculiar to 
this region that are for the most part unexplained, 
though probably Christian in significance, but in 
the main their art is of the Celtic type. (6) 
Central, northern, and western Scotland, where 
Celtic art prevails with a certain Scandinavian ad¬ 
mixture. (7) Wales, a region specially well repre¬ 
sented by monuments of this class, in which the 
art is Celtic, the epigraphy partly Roman, and 
partly in ogham characters, that is, in a native 
Celtic style of writing answering to the Teutonic 
runes. (8) Cornwall and Devon, the monuments 
of which on the whole resemble those of Wales. 
(9) Ireland. This region, with parts of northern 
and western Scotland, was, as we have seen, entirely 
un-Romanized; and here the art, with the language, 
and to some extent also the epigraphic character, 
of the inscriptions, is almost woolly Celtic. 

Of these provinces all but the first and second 
are entirely, or, to a preponderating extent, Celtic, 
for the * Fictish ’ element in (5), though very re¬ 
markable, does not affect the general character of 
the monuments. The ancient Northumbria, (2), 
was Teutonic in government and (with of course the 
admixture of older races) in population, though its 
art was preponderating^ Celtic. That this region 
was effectively Christianized by Celtic missionaries 
from Lindisfame has already been noticed, and it 
is highly significant that one of the most important 
of all monuments in the recognized Celtic style of 
manuscript illumination was produced and orna¬ 
mented tliere by Anglian hands at a time when 
the Celtic monks had already retired from the 
island. The existence of this datable monument, 
noticed in this article on p. 838 b (the Gospels of 
Lindisfame or of St. Cuthbert), shows that we 
might expect the same Celtic style in other monu¬ 
ments of the region ; and this we accordingly find, 
mingled with other elements, in the early sculp¬ 
tured stones now under consideration. This may 
be fairly held to show great vitality in Celtic art, 
as well as an attractiveness for the Teutonic popu¬ 
lation. In view of it, it will not be surprising to 
find that the monuments scattered over the icst of 
England, (1), exhibit also a prevailing Celtic char¬ 
acter, which reminds us that it was influenced in 
almost every part by Celtic missionary activity. 
We are therefore justified in regarding the whole 
body of these monuments as bo far Celtic that they 
cannot be excluded from any general survey of 
Celtic art. 

It is with the art of the stones, not their epi¬ 
graphy, that we are here concerned ; but the in¬ 
scriptions cannot be entirely disregarded, for they 
often afford valuable evidence of the natmc and 
provenance of the monuments. The question.'- tlmt 
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have to be considered concern (1) the character, (2) 
the form, (3) the ornamentation of the stones. 

x. Character.—The inscriptions show that the 
majority of them are sepulchral, and as such they 
represent a form of monument that has been in use 
since Neolithic times. At the single site of Clon- 
nmcnoise in Ireland, there are nearly two hundred 
of those tombstones, all inscribed, and many orna¬ 
mented. This religious establishment beside the 
Shannon, a place of surpassing interest, was founded 
by St. Ciaran in the middle of the 6tli cent., and 
an Irish poem thus celebrates * the peaceful clear- 
streamed place ’: 

' Ciaran’g city is Oluain-mic-Nois, 

Nobles of the children of Conn 

Are under the flaggy, brown-slo|ied cemetery ; 

A knot, or ogham, over each body, 

And a fair, just, ogham name.’ 

Of ogham inscriptions on these stones only one has 
been known in modern times, and the rest are in 
Roman minuscules. Among the names that can 
be read upon them is that of Suibine, son of 
Maelhumai, of the latter part of the 9th cent., 
celebrated as one of the most learned Churchmen 
of his time. Inscriptions, however, also show that 
many sculptured stones were not sepulchral but 
commemorative, or devised for other purposes. 
Thus at Kells in Co. Meath there is a cross 
with the inscription, ‘ The cross of Patrick and 
Columba,’ which was erected centuries after the 
death of the saints whose names it celebrated. 
Most of the so-called ‘High Crosses’ of Ireland— 
elaborately sculptured stone monuments of the 
10th cent.—were apparently of this commemora¬ 
tive character. Tn Northumbria we know, from 
Simeon of Durham (Hist. Reg. § 36), that two 
sepulchral crosses stood at Hexham at the ex¬ 
tremities of the grave of Bishop Acca, who died 
in 740, but the Ruth well Cross is shown by its 
inscription to have been a memorial of the sacrifice 
of Christ. We are told in the Life of Kentigem , 
by Joceline of Furness (late, but based on older 
materials), that the saint was accustomed to erect 
‘the triumphant standard of the cross’ to com¬ 
memorate any marked successes in conversion ; and 
in Wessex we have evidence (Acta Sanctorum , Jul. 

11, p. 502) that ‘ the sign of the Holy Cross ’ was set 
up to mark a place of Christian assembly before 
the building of a church. Again, some crosses 
were terminal, that is, they defined a boundary 
by a landmark which religion made inviolable. An 
Irish pillar stone at Killnasaggart, Co. Armagh, 
proclaims that the place which it marked was 
under the protection of St. Peter, while one of 
the interesting early stones at Whithorn in Gallo¬ 
way, Ninian’s missionary centre, is inscribed ‘ The 
Place of St. Peter,’ and was evidently a boundary 
mark. 

2. Form.—In the matter of form, the earliest 
class of stone monuments are pillars unshaped by 
the tool, after the fashion of the pre-historic 
menhirs, and correspond to the rude stone building 
of the early Celtic Christians inherited from their 
pagan forefathers. These pillars have on them 
inscriptions in one or other of the languages and 
characters noted in the enumeration of the pro¬ 
vinces, and sometimes incised crosses or sacred 
monograms. These last, though in themselves, 
from the aesthetic standpoint, negligible, become of 
importance as the origin of the form of the shaped 
free-standing crosses of later times. In Galloway 
there are upright pillar-stones with Latin inscrip¬ 
tions, ami theChi-Rho( monogram in different 
forms which are early, but probably not so early 
as the time of Ninian himself. This monogram 
appears within a circle, in which we may see a 
reminiscence of the wieath that enclosed it on the 


original labarum , or standard of Constantine, 
described by Eusebius; and this wreath, or circle, 
becomes later the stone ring, which in the well- 
known ‘ Celtic ’ form of the monumental cross is 
seen connecting the arras. The Chi-Rho monogram 
changes into the form of a cross by the addition of 
a horizontal bar across the upright stem of the 

original Rho (P), and the arms of the cross, 

though originally enclosed within the circle, come 
afterwauls to piotrudo beyond its circumference. 
This transformation can lie seen in progress in 
a half - developed cross at Penmon Priory in 
Anglesey. 

The untooled pillar-stone does not of course itself 
change directly into the free-standing cross, though 
the incised monogram it bears has influenced the 
development. The actual process was as follows: 
The pillar-stone corresponds, as we have seen, to 
the nide stone building. When this gives place to 
the construction with cut stone and cement, the 
former is similarly changed to a dressed monument, 
which may he recumbent, in the shape either of a 
flat slab, which is par excellence the Irish type as 
represented at Clonmacnoise, or of a ‘ coped ’ or 
4 hog-backed’ stone, such as occurs chiefly in the 
north of England, and is more probably of 
Anglian or Scandinavian than of Celtic origin ; or 
else may be upright, in the form of a smoothed slab 
like a modern tombstone. The flat recumbent 
Irish slabs are adorned with incised crosses, the 
upright slabs with crosses in relief. From these 
latter were developed the free-standing crosses by 
the following stages. When a cross head contained 
within a circle is carved in relief on a slab, the 
upper part of this may be rounded off to follow the 
curve of the circle, as on a stone from Papil by 
Shetland, in the Edinburgh Museum of Antiquities. 
Next, the part of the slab below the head of the 
cross is cut in a little to correspond with the form 
of the comparatively slender shaft, and we obtain 
the shape known as the 4 wheel cross ’—a shape con¬ 
fined to the Isle of Man, Wales, and Cornwall. 
The background may now shrink in still further 
towards the outline of the shaft, while, by a 
contrary process, the arms of the cross are allowed 
to protrude beyond the circle which has enclosed 
them, and the final step is taken when, as it has 
been said (Romilly Allen, Celtic Art, p. 186), 4 the 
portions of the background of the cross between 
the quadrants of the ring and the arms are pierced 
right through the slab, thus giving us the “ four 
hole ” cross of Cornwall and the typical High Cross 
of Ireland,’ in which the outline of the stone cor¬ 
responds with the outline of the Cross. 

3. Ornamentation.—The subject of the orna¬ 
mentation of the slabs and crosses cannot be dis¬ 
cussed without reference to Celtic decorative art 
in general. The forms in which this expresses 
itself, apart from the carving on the stones, are 
practically confined to fine metal-work and the 
illumination of manuscripts , for in extant speci¬ 
mens of the Celtic Christian period, productions in 
other materials, such as wood, ivory, or textiles, 
are so rare as to be in the meantime negligible. 
On stone, metal, and the parchment of books, 
Celtic artistic feeling externalized itself in elaborate 
and varied ornamental patterns, the design and 
technical execution of which have excited the 
wonder of all subsequent ages, from the time of 
Giraldus Cambrensis in the 12th cent, downwards. 
The same patterns and methods of application 
appear in all three forms of art, and some of the 
best authorities treat the stone carving as later in 
date than the similar work in the other materials. 
It is a curious fact that certain details of the Irish 
High Crosses have no meaning in stone-work, while 
there is a technical reason for them in work in 
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metal, and this would indicate the priority of 
the latteT. Again, the similarity between richly 
decorated cross-slabs, of which Scotland is the 
home, and the emblazoned pages of ornament in 
Celtic manuscripts, cannot fail to strike the observer. 
Hence it is maintained that the styles of artistic 
treatment which are in question here were tirst 
evolved on the pages of books or in metal, and 
then transferred to stone ; and Mr. Romilly Allen 
believes (Celtic Art, p. 171) that the book-work 
was prior alike to that on metal and on stone. At 
first sight this seems contrary to natural likelihood, 
for there is much elaborate and beautiful Celtic 
metal-work of pagan date and also a certain amount 
of decorative carving in stone, whereas manuscript 
writing and illumination came in as a totally new 
form of craftsmanship with the introduction of 
Christianity. Irish experts converted to the new 
faith could continue for Christian service their 
metal-work or stone-carving, while it would take 
them a long time to learn the new art of caligraphy 
and illumination. The first books used in Christian 
worship would be imported, and would only very 
gradually be supplanted by those of native pro¬ 
duction. Hence we should expect to find Christian 
metal-work and stone-carving earlier than the 
same art applied to hooks. 

Here, however, we are met by rather a curious 
fact. Christianity at its first introduction did not 
seem to inspire the Celtic artist, but rather to 
repress his activity, so that, as Romilly Allen 
states, ‘ before about A.D. 650 there was no dis¬ 
tinctively Christian art existing in this country 5 
(op. cit. p. 165). He accounts for this on the theory 
that the introduction into the British Isles of 
Christianity itself was much later than is generally 
supposed, and suggests A.D. 450 as the date of this. 
The negative evidence of the dearth of really early 
Christian monuments in this country had so im¬ 
pressed him that he has called the significant and 
quite unquestioned notice of the presence of three 
bishops of Roman towus in Britain at the Council 
of Arles in A.D. 314 one of 1 the vague and unsatis¬ 
factory statements of the mythical period’ (op. cit. 
p. 164). Archuiological evidence, however, must 
ue weighed along with literary, and not allowed to 
supersede it. To take an instructive parallel, if 
we were left only to literary evidence for the 
condition of the earliest Christianity at Rome, we 
should probably believe that art was at that time 
tabued. Monumental evidence, however, as shown 
in the article ‘ Art (Christian),’ is conclusive that 
the earliest Christian Church at Rome not only 
accepted art as part of its external dress, but soon 
began to use it for definitely Christian purposes. 
Conversely, if wo were left to monumental evidence 
alone for Christianity in early Britain, we should 
believe that it hardly existed, for Romano-British 
Christian monuments are extremely rare, and those 
belonging to the 5th or 6th centuries are few and 
artistically simple and even rude; yet the Romano- 
British Church had progressed so far by the early 
>art of the 5th cent, as to have established the 
lourishing Pelagian heresy, and after the Saxon 
conquest it is clear that the large and active 
Christian community in Wales was this Romano- 
British Church, and not a new foundation in the 
5th cent, from Caul. Why it was that the earliest 
Celtic Christianity did not at once employ the 
native artistic resources available is a question 
which cannot be entered on here; it is a fact, 
however, that the Celtic ecclesiastical art on stones 
and in metal and liooks, which flourished from the 
middle of the 7th cent, onwards, used motives 
that were not all originally Celtic, but arc 
found also in ‘ Merovingian 5 work in Gaul and in 
that of the period of the Teutonic migrations in 
general, and hence it is reasonable to refer the 


great unfolding of Celtic artistic activity in tbia 
period to the impulse wbicb came in from Hngland 
and the Continent as soon as the conversion of 
the pagan Saxons opened the door once more to 
intercourse between Celtic lands and Western 
Christendom. 

The following are the ornamental motives that 
occur in the decoration of the carved stones, the 
objects in metal, and the manuscripts: (1) the 
human figure, (2) leaf-ornament, (3) animals, (4) 
geometrical ornament, consisting in : (a) step- and 
key-patterns, (6) interlacing- or knot-work, and 
(c) spirals. 

(1) Celtic art proper has no place for the human 
figure ; and where this is treated in native fashion, 
as in some of the Irish manuscripts, it is reduced 
to a decorative pattern with no moie resemblance 
to nature than have the figures on court-cards. 
Wherever the figure is reasonably well drawn or 
modelled, there influence from the side of classical 
tradition is at work. The best figures on monu¬ 
ments of at any rate partly Celtic character are 
those on the Ruth well and Bewcastle Crosses, and 
they are accompanied here by vine-foliage enclosing 
animals which is of distinctly classical type. The 
High Crosses of Ireland, which date from the 10th 
cent., exhibit a remarkable display of figure-work 
which is all due to Continental inspiration, and need 
not here be described. 

(2) Leaf-ornament is also foreign to the Celtic 
style proper. There is hardly a trace of it in the 
manuscripts, but it occurs very occasionally on the 
stones in the purely Celtic areas of Ireland, Wales, 
and northern Scotland. In the ancient Northum¬ 
bria, on the other hand, it is abundant, and is 
clearly of classical origin, for the vine is almost 
always the motive employed. The vine scrolls on 
some so-called ‘ Anglian ’ crosses, such as that of 
Acca, now at Durham, and the one at Bewcastle, 
are as charming as any decorative foliage in 
existence. 

(3) Animals .—Like the human figure, animals, 
such as the horse, the deer, the dog, occur, natural¬ 
istic-ally treated in some abundance ; and it is of 
course a well-established fact- that the unsophisti¬ 
cated artist is always letter at animals than at men. 
There are hunting and battle scenes on some of the 
crosses or their sculptured bases, and on a certain 
class of sculptured stones in Scotland animals are 
represented truthfully in a very telling and artistic 
fashion. There is nothing here, however, that is 
specially Celtic. On the other hand, the conven¬ 
tional treatment of animal forms for ornamental 
purposes is a very important element not only in 
Celtic, but in all northern decoration. There is no 
attempt in this to give the animal its specific 
character, or even to preserve elementary truth in 
anatomy and proportion. The creatures barely 
]/reserve so much zoological character as resides in 
the possession of a head and limbs, and their bodies 
are elongated and flattened till they are nothing 
but bands. All parts that can he extended, such 
as a limb, a tail, an ear, a tongue, a lip, are drawn 
out and twisted into elaborate convolutions, and 
are intertwined as if the artist wished only to 

reduce the ettec.t of complex knot-work. Though 

irds are sometimes introduced, the beast is gener¬ 
ally intended to be a quadruped ; but it is drawn 
out to such a length and tenuity as to justify the 
epithet ‘ lacertine,’ or lizard-like, which is generally 
applied to it. There is no question which has been 
more discussed than that of the origin and history 
of this form of ornament among the Teutonic and 
Celtic peoples. The latest and most elaborate work 
on the subject, Bernhard Kalin's Altgermanische 
Thie.roruamcntik (Stockholm, 1904), favours the 
view' that the animals in northern art are ultimately 
derived from classical models, but that the northern 
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peoples generally made the motive their own, am 
worked it out with extraordinary ingenuity and 
patience. A close comparison of the animal orna¬ 
ment in Irish manuscripts and metal-work and 
that on objects of Teutonic provenance indicates 
that Celtic zoftmorphic forms are of Germanic 
origin. These forms are very rare in the Celtic 
decoration of the pagan period, and do not occui 
in Ireland, so that a foreign origin is in accordance 
with likelihood. 

(4) In the geometrical ornament, in all its forms 
save the spirals, the same derivation seems now 
accepted. 

(a) ‘Step’ patterns occur in the cloisonnS settings 
of Teutonic jewels. Moreover, these patterns in 
the manuscripts, such as the Book of Durrow, are 
shown in white lines on a dark ground, and the 
background has been laboriously filled in so as to 
leave the lines the colour of the light vellum. 
There may be in this somewhat artificial process 
an attempt to imitate the damascening in lines of 
silver on iron, common on buckles and similar 
objects found in Germanic graves. ‘ Key ’ patterns, 
that is, patterns of a kind of which the Greek fret 
is typical, are very abundant botli on the sculptured 
stones and in the manuscripts, but are not much 
used on metal. They are unknown in pagan Celtic 
work, and their prevalence in that of Christian 
date is probably due to Continental influence. The 
Celtic artist, however, showed his originality in 
that he turned these patterns obliquely, so that 
their lines are sloping instead of vertical or 
horizontal. 

( b) The interlacing- or knot-work is so charac 
teristicof Celtic decoration in Christian times, and 
is developed therein to such an incredible variety of 
forms, that it has been popularly regarded as a 
Celtic speciality. The work in question does not, 
however, occur in the decoration of the pagan 
period (or only in one or two doubtful examples), 
and in the Christian it is so far from being a Celtic 
speciality that it is the most widely diffused of nil 
trie forms of geometric ornament in the early 
Christian and early mediaeval centuries. As Salin 
remarks, 

' in the 7th and 8th centuries the general taste seems to have 
turned in this direction, for we find the work everywhere from 
Constantinople to Ireland, and find it, moreover, represented in 
the most diverse forms of art, in architecture, painting, the 
Industrial arte. It even flourished in Asiatic and African lands 
wherever European culture had found admittance ’ (op.cit. p. 340). 

The origin of the style is still a matter of con¬ 
troversy, and some derive it from basket-work, 
while others see in it the offspring of the plait or 
guilloche ornament, which is very common on the 
Koiiian mosaic pavements that were to be seen in 
all parts of the Empire. It is also a moot point 
whether the style of ornament, whatever its 
ultimate origin, was developed independently in 
different centres, or spread from one centre where 
its capabilities had at first been discerned. In 
any case the Christian Celtic peoples allowed that 
they had a special affinity for the work, which 
they carried much further in artistic development 
than was the case elsewhere. It is especially 
abundant on the carved stonos and in the manu¬ 
scripts, as the motive is not so suitable for metal, 
especially when treated by the repoussf process. 

(c) In the spirals we come to a form of ornament 
that is in a special sense Celtic, and is inherited by 
Christian Celtic art from that of the later pagan 
times. It is not classical save in ultimate deriva¬ 
tion, nor is it Germanic in the broad sense, though 
it is very finely developed among the northernmost 
repiesentatives of the Teutonic stock in Scandi¬ 
navia. On the pagan metal-work of late Celtic 
times, in Biitain, in Gaul, and in Ireland, it was 
treated with much artistic feeling for beauty of 
sweeping lines and for composition, and retains 


these same qualities when adopted for Christian 
use. Spiral ornament, however, as used in late 
pagan and early Christian Celtic art, is not quite a 
simple matter. On one side it is of immemorial 
antiquity. Spirals occur in Egyptian decorative 
art from about B.C. 2700 (if not much earlier), and 
were adopted from this source into the art of 
Mycemean Greece, where we find them in Crete 
and at Orchomenus, Mycenae, and other places in 
the second millennium B.C. At least as early as 
this they appear in southern Central Europe, as at 
Butmir in Bosnia, and thence the motive journeyed 
up the valley of the Danube and down those of the 
Oder and Elbe to Scandinavia, where we find it 
developed in the Bronze Age to the utmost possible 
erfection. From Scandinavia it is thought to 
ave passed over North Britain to Ireland, where 
it appears carved on a great stone at the mouth of 
the pre-historic royal burial-place at Newgrange 
by the Boyne. In all these cases we have to deal 
with regular closely-coiled spirals, which look as if 
they were derived from the coiling of metal strips 
or wire, though there is evidence that they were 
first developed on stone. Now, in the later or 
Iron Age of Celtic art, spirals of a different and 
more elaborate kind become the predominant orna¬ 
mental form, and produce wliat are sometimes 
called ‘ trumpet * patterns. These are formed by 
double lines which are coiled round each other and 
then diverge, so as to produce a shape like the 
mouth of a trumpet. These coils and expanded 
ofl'sets are ingeniously connected together, so that 
they can be made in combination to fill with 
ornament any given space. It has been argued veiy 
forcibly by Dr. Arthur Evans that these late Celtic 
scrolls, which are sometimes called ‘ flamboyant,’ are 
in fact derived, by a process of conventionalizing, 
from the ‘ honeysuckle ’ patterns or acanthus scrolls 
of Grieeo-Ronian classical foliage. As used in 
Ireland and Scotland in early Christian times, the 
spirals are partly closely coiled and partly flam¬ 
boyant, and we may regard them as representing 
a combination of tnese classical derivatives with 
the far older and more severe forms of the Bronze 
Age spirals, the origin of which can be traced to 
Mycenaean Greece and to Egypt. The use of this 
rimeval motivo for the purposes of Christian 
ecoration is a fact of much interest, to which 
attention was called in a previous part of this 
article. 

We are not concerned with archaeological ques- 
,ions of origin so much as with those of the aesthetic 
use made of these various motives, and of the place 
>f this artistic activity in the life of the Celtic 
Jhurch as a whole. It lias been well said by Dr. 
Joseph Anderson : 

1 From whatever source or sources the different elements of the 
somposite style of decoration of the Celtic Christian period may 
have been derived, the style itself belonga specially to the 
riod of the early Celtic Church in Scotland, Ireland, and 
ales, with distinctively characteristic developments in each of 
these separate areas, and a modified extension into the area of 
the early Saxon Church, especially in Northumbria. In each of 
these areas it produced a remarkable development of monu¬ 
mental sculpture ; and whether we regard the whole series of 
•*iheir manuscripts, metal-work, and monuments collectively os 
me great comprehensive manifestation of Celtic ornamentation 
jf the early Christian period, or take them separately as 
lational developments of a common style, it is equally true 
that, considering the work and the time, it presents a mani¬ 
festation of artistic culture altogether unparalleled in Europe ’ 
The Early Christian Monuments of Scotland , ci.). 

The first point to notice about the artistic use of 
,his decoration is the method of its distribution 
:>ver the surfaces to be adorned. The ornament 
does not meander at will, but is confined to strictly 
defined spaces ; and these spaces, which may be 
termed panels, are themselves arranged in a care¬ 
fully thought-out scheme of composition. The 
finest examples of this are the pages devoted to 
ornament in the Irish manuscripts, and the large 
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cross-slabs which are best represented in Scot¬ 
land. 

ii. Manuscripts.*—O f the Irish manuscripts now 
extant, the earliest is probably the Book of Burrow , 
and the most elaborate is the Book of Kells , both 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin; while 
the Gospels of Corpus Christi College , Cambridge, 
comes next in age to the former, and the Gospels of 
Bind isftime, in the British Museum, is only second 
in beauty to the latter. This book, moreover, 
possesses the unique element of value that it is 
dated, and it supplies in this way a fixed point 
round which other examples not only in illumina¬ 
tion but in metal-work and carving can be grouped. 
It was written within a few years of the date 
A.D. 700, and is earlier in style than the Book of 
Kells though not so early as the other two. Hence 
the Book of Burrow may be assigned to a date in 
the 7th, the Book of Kells to one in the 8th cent.; 
and it is satisfactory to know that Bernhard Sahn 
endorses these dates as a result of his elaborate 
and detailed comparative study of the ornaments 
which occur in them. The decoration in these 
books is not more sumptuous and minute in its 
execution than it is clear and bold in its dis¬ 
tribution. Leaving out of sight the figure-work, 
such as the representations of the Evangelists in 
front of their Gospels, in which classical models 
have been, however distantly, followed, and taking 
only the ornament, we find that the first word or 
two of each Gospel occupies a page, the initial letter 
spreading from top to bottom of it, and the rest of 
the letters of the first word filling up a good part 
of the folio. A border is designed to combine with 
the initial in framing the whole composition. If 
this page be a recto , the verso of the previous folio, 
which laces it as the book lies open, is treated as 
a sheet of pure ornament, the object being that 
the hook shall present a sumptuous and beautiful 
appearance when placed open at the beginning of a 
Gospel on a reading-stand upon the altar. The 
scheme of design for such a page is generally based 
upon the form of a cross, which appears as the 
centre and support of a composition of variously- 
shaped panels filling the rest of the sheet. These 
panels, as has already been explained, are them¬ 
selves filled in with patterns of the kinds above 
enumerated, while a border encloses the whole. 
As has been well shown by Mr. Johan Bruun, the 
general arrangement of these show-pages of initials 
or pure ornament provides spaces or panels vary¬ 
ing in shape. Those which decorate or serve as 
complementary fillings for the big initial letters 
are often of curved outlines, while those connected 
with the cross opposite are commonly rectangular, 
or at any rate symmetrical in contour. In the 
decorative enrichment of these different fields, 
patterns of various kinds are selected. 

‘ 8pirals ’ (and we may add zoomorphlc patterns) * were chiefly 
used to fill in the irregular sections of the body of the letter 
and its curvilinear enclosed spaces, where, owing 1 to a certain 
freedom in fixing the centres and making volutes of varying 
size, they were easily adapted and in keeping with the flowing 
outline of the margin. Interlacements were less easily adapted, 
but could be made to suit an irregular space, for instance, by 
forming a chain of knots of varying size and intricacy ; whereas 
fret patterns were even more rarely used outside of the square 
or oblong panels, for which they were naturally suited. Thus 
the disposal of the various designs was ruled by taste, and 
effected the combination of contrasting elements In a graceful 
scheme ’ (An Enquiry , etc. p. 29). 

We may connect this decision and self-control, in 
the matter of planning out and distributing enrich¬ 
ment, with the severity of the monastic discipline 
that prevailed in the Celtic monasteries, where 
this work had its home. The spirit of order and 
obedience to rule was as strong in the Celtic 
establishments as in those organized on the Bene¬ 
dictine plan, and the Irish regulars were not only 
among the most learned, but among the best-living 


n Christendom. And if we discern their mental 
ectitude and respect for law in these well con- 
iidered and justly balanced schemes, in the actual 
execution of the ornament we are brought into 
sontact with their intensity of devotion to the 
illotted task, and the infinite patience to which 
hey were schooled by the seclusion and monotony 
of their daily existence. The little cells where 
once they sat at work are places as holy to the 
pilgrim of art as to the religious devotee, and we 
jan realize there how this element of dainty love¬ 
liness in line and hue, this ingenious scheming, 
this minute accuracy in measurement, must have 
humanized and brightened spirits that might other¬ 
wise have become numbed in ascetic rigour, while 
an education of conscience must certainly have 
resulted from their scrupulous logic and exactness 
in pattern making. Prof. Westwood and other 
experts have examined Irish manuscripts with a 
glass ‘ for hours together, without ever detecting & 
false line or an irregular interlacement.’ In the 
interlaced woik, Mr. Romilly Allen TepoTtB that 
• every cord laps under and over with untatting regularity . . . 
and all the cords are Joined up so as not to leave any loose ends. 
All the details of the spiral-work are executed with the minutest 
care, and there iB never a broken line or pseudo-spiral. In the 
zooniorphic: designs the beastB are all provided with the proper 
number of limbs and are complete in every respect down to the 
smallest detail' ( Celtic Art , p. 256). 

No mere description can give any idea of the 
variety, minuteness, and unfailing consistency of 
this decoration, which can now be judged of in 
accessible photographic reproductions, such as 
those in Stanford Robinson’s Celtic Illuminative 
Art. As regards colour a word may be sakfi 
because it is noteworthy that the Irish scribe pro¬ 
duced the effect of sumptuous splendour on his 
enriched folios without any use of gold, on w r hich 
the Continental miniaturist so largely depended. 
This is at first Bight surprising, for Ireland pro¬ 
duced a good deal of gold ; and this was not only 
used in her native metal-work, but, it is be¬ 
lieved, exported to other lands such aB Scandinavia. 
Trinity College, Dublin, possesses a magnificent 
and weighty gold fibula of native metal and work¬ 
manship, but the manuscripts in the library are 
destitute of gilding. The colours employed are 
not numerous, but yellow is largely used, and might 
have suggested to the scribe the substitution of 
old. The reds, greens, blues, and purples are 
right, clear, and harmoniously blended, out the 
best effect is gained by the free use of black, of 
which the scribe fully realized the artistic value. 
We may conclude on this subject with some words of 
Dr. Anderson, in which he speaks of the ‘ profusion 
of spiral, linear, and zoomorpliic patterns arranged 
in symmetric and rhythmic designs shown up by 
contrasts of colour, and all carried to an extent of 
elaboration so bewildering, and yet so charming in 
the perfect balance and finish of its parts, that the 
more the result is studied, the deeper becomes the 
impression of its inimitable originality, grace, pre¬ 
cision, and skill.’ 

iii. Metal-work.— The fine Celtic metal-work 
was, as we learn from some special cases, also a 
monastic craft in the hands of ecclesiastics. It 
was applied to the enhancement of the value of the 
manuscripts either at once in the form of covers, 
such as tuat adorned by Billfrith at Lindisfarne, or 
later on in that of trie shrine or box, called in 
Ireland cumdach , made to contain and preserve the 
precious volume (p. 838 b ). These cumdachs are 
peculiar to Ireland. Shrines of a similar kind, also 
of a later date than the objects they were to pro¬ 
tect, were made for the early hand-bells connected 
with the names of famous saints, which are in 
themselves objects of the highest interest, and 
may in some cases really have belonged to the 
saints with whom they are traditionally associated. 
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Their simplicity and even rudeness agree with an 
early date. The most primitive are four-sided, and 
made of plates of iron nveted at the corners. The 
later ones are of the same shape but of cast bronze, 
and these are sometimes ornamented. There are 
early bells of the kind in Scotland and Wales as 
well as Ireland, and Scotland has two bell-shrines, 
the rest being Irish. Celtic metal-work of early 
Christian date is perhaps most largely represented 
by the enriched penannular or annular brooches, of 
which the Tara brooch in Ireland and the Ilunterston 
brooch in Scotland are the finest examples. As 
this article is concerned rather with things ecclesi¬ 
astical, it may be sufficient to refer to four fine 
examples in this class, the Ardagh Chalice and the 
Cross of Cong in Ireland, and the Monyinusk re¬ 
liquary and crozier of St. Fillan in Scotland. They 
are all works of great interest either from the 
historical or the artistic side, and the first named is 
one of the most beautiful and elaborate examples 
of fine metal-work extant anywhere in the world. 

The Monymusk reliquary is described by Ander¬ 
son as ‘ a small wooden box ’ (it is about four inches 
long), ‘ hollowed out of the solid, and plated with 

f fates of pale bronze and with plates of silver. . . . 

ts ornamentation is that peculiarly Celtic form 
of interlacing zoomorpliic decoration, united with 
coloured designs of diverging spirals and trumpet 
scrolls, which are the principal varieties of the de¬ 
corative art of the Celtic manuscripts and memorial 
stones of the early Christian time. It is jewelled 
and enamelled, and its engraved and chased de¬ 
signs are characterized by such excellence of 
execution that it must be early in date’ ( Scotland, 
in Early Christian Times, p. 249). The special 
historical interest connected with the reliquary re¬ 
sides in the fact that there is some reason to believe 
it a relic of St. Columha, and a ve.xillum, or battle 
charm, which, like the Ark in ancient Israel, was 
borne out to battle with the Scottish host. It is 
preserved at Monymusk House, Aberdeenshire. 
The crozier of St. Fillan is an example of a specially 
Celtic form of ecclesiastical object. It is really a 
shrine of fine metal-work, made in the shape of, 
and enclosing, the head of the pastoral staff of 
wood traditionally belonging to an early saint. 
The form of the crozier is exclusively Celtic, and 
differs from the form that such objects take on the 
Continent, and in the case of that of St. Fillan 
authentic history shows that it was employed as a 
relic on w'hich oaths of a peculiarly solemn kind 
could be taken, while it is surmised that it was 
l>ome as a vcxillurn into battle at Bannockburn. 
It. is preserved in a damaged condition in the 
Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh. 

The Cross of Cong, at Dublin, is the one sur¬ 
viving example of a processional cross of the early 
Celtic Church. It measures 2 ft. 8 in. in height 
by 1 ft. 6$ in. across the arms, and iR 1| in. thick. 
It is constructed of oak, and was supposed to con¬ 
tain at its centre, under a boss of rook crystal, a 
portion of the true cross. On the exterior it is 
Jill covered with metal plates of copper which are 
adorned with silver mouldings and plaques, with 
panels of fine gold work and gilded bronze, and 
with bosses of coloured enamel. The panels are 
ornamented with gold filigree work and zoomorpliic 
patterns, and the effect of the whole is rich and 
artistically pleasing. It can be dated in the first 
naif of the 12th cent., and is a striking proof 
of the long survival of fine artistic taste in char¬ 
acteristically Celtic work in Ireland. As a rule 
the later objects, such as the cuindachs and the 
bell-shrines, though the style of the enrichment 
remains the same, are comparatively coarse in 
execution, but the Cross of Cong has fine technical 
qualities. 

Lastly, in the Ardagh Chalice we come back to 


the period of the most perfect design and work¬ 
manship, of about the 8th cent., and to a master- 
iece of unique value. It is a large two-handled 
owl on a low stem, and will hold as much as three 
pints of liquid. In its construction and ornament 
are employed no fewer than 354 distinct pieces, and 
the materials are gold, silver, bronze, lead, enamel, 
glass, amber, and mica; and the ornamental pat¬ 
terns include interlaced-work, step-patterns, key- 
patterns, spirals, zoftmorphs, and scrolls, arranged 
in panels after the fasnion represented in the 
manuscripts, and of the finest period of the style. 
What is chielly remarkable about the chalice is 
not the elaboration or variety of its detail, but the 
almost classic nobility of its general design. As a 
rule, in all barbaric enrichment, whether Celtic or 
Teutonic in origin, the tendency is for the orna¬ 
ment to cover practically the whole surface of the 
object under treatment, while it is only very 
rarely that we find that contrast between plain 
and richly adorned passages on which so much of 
the effect of classical decoration depends. The 
chalice, like some other objects of the pagan period 
in the collection of the Royal Irish Academy, has 
an imposing largeness of style, due to the simple 
contours of the plain polished silver bowl, in con¬ 
trast with the bands and medallions filled in with 

C anels of delicate ornament and studded with 
oases of variegated enamel. Not the least beauti¬ 
ful part is the flat plate on the under side of the 
base, w'hich would be visible when the chalice w’as 
raised to the lips of a communicant. 

Conclusion. —It has been seen that in the manu¬ 
scripts all the kinds of ornament already enumer¬ 
ated are used freely in conjunction, while in the 
metal-work zotimorphs are conspicuous, and inter¬ 
lacing patterns are less used than the others. Turn¬ 
ing now to the sculptured stones, we find interlacing 
patterns most prominent of all, so that they some¬ 
times form the sole decoration of a monument. As 
the forms of the slabs or crosses differ in the various 
leltic or Celticized districts, so do the kinds of orna¬ 
ment with which they are adorned. Decoration in 
tastefully distributed panels is everywhere the rule, 
and in Kells churchyard, Ireland, there is an un¬ 
finished cross, on which the panels are marked out 
and carefully squared, though there is no carving on 
them. The panels, however, are differently filled 
according to the localities. In Ireland, where the 
erect crosses are comparatively late, these show 
figure subjects greatly preponderating over orna¬ 
ment; and the same may be said of the free¬ 
standing Scottish crosses of the same type, though 
the subjects in Ireland are more generally Scrip¬ 
tural than in Scotland, where hunting scenes and 
the like are more common. In Wales and Corn¬ 
wall, on the other hand, figure sculpture of all 
kinds is subordinate to ornament. In the matter 
>f ornament, spirals of good design and zoomorphs 
ire frequent in Ireland and Scotland, but are very 
are in Wales and Cornwall, and, as far as spirals 
are concerned, in the Isle of Man. The Irish and 
Scottish stones have also as a speciality that kind of 
* mot work where curved lines are most in evidence. 

The varieties of interlacing patterns in Scotland 
,nd Wales are astonishing, and these have all been 
analyzed with extreme ingenuity and care by 
Romilly Allen in The Early Christian Monuments 
of Scotland, where the subject occupies 150 quarto 
mges. Since these slabs and crosses were, as we 
lave seen, not so strictly ecclesiastical in character 
as the manuscripts and much of the metal-work, it 
is not necessary to postulate the monastic craftsman 
as in their case the sole executant. Yet the loving 
mre and the single-minded devotion to a laborious 
.ask of which they give evidence are just the 
[ualities which the monastic life developed in its 
otaries; and though the designer of some of the 
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elaborate cross-slabs of Scotland may have helped 
himself by appropriating compositions and motives 
from the manuscripts, yet he could never have 
carried out the work with Buch perfect execution 
had not his whole nature been brought into accord 
with the spirit that inspires it. Celtic art, as the 
expression on the (esthetic side of the fervour and 
intensity of a wonderful religious life, without 
which the Christian Church would have been 
greatly poorer, was a possession of the people at 
large, and is a democratic art practised alike by the 
unlettered mason and by the most learned scholars 
in Christendom. 
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ART (Christian).—Introduction.—The limits of 
this article permit of the treatment of the subject 
only in one or two selected aspects. There can be 
no attempt to enumerate the various forms of 
Christian art, still less to trace out their history. 
For several of these, provision is made elsewhere 
in the Encyclopaedia. The noblest and most im¬ 
portant form of Christian art, architecture, fur¬ 
nishes the subject of a distinct article. 1 Uuminated 
manuscripts are dealt with in next article. For 
an account of minor foritift of Christian art, such 
as ivories, or ecclesiastical metal-work, information 
will be found in Dictionaries of Christian Antiqui¬ 
ties, or in compendia like Dom Leclercq’s recent 
Manuel d'Archtologic Chrlticnne. 

{a) Scope .—The scope of the present article must 
necessarily be a narrow one, and the main object 
of it is to take the most characteristic forms of 
Christian art as we meet with them in successive 
ages, and consider how far each of them expressed 
the religious ideal. In connexion with these his¬ 
torical phases we shall keep in view the two main 
questions: (1) that of the relation of art and the 
element of beauty generally to the religious life, 
and (2) that of the actual attitude of the Church 
at large, and of sections of it, towards art and 
beauty. 

(b) Definition.- It is necessary to understand at 
the outset what is meant by ‘Art.’ To the ma¬ 
jority of people a work of art means a picture or a 
piece of sculpture, and such works are generally 
regarded from the points of view of their resem¬ 
blance to nature, and of the intrinsic character of 
the person or scene or object delineated. Art is, 
however, something far wider, and it is taken 
here to embrace the element of beauty wherever 
this appears in the works of man. The tasteful 


embellishment of buildings and of objects of 
utility is just as much art as the painting of a 

S icture, and such decoration can be in the highest 
egree artistic even though the representation of 
nature plays little or no part in it. Where the 
representation of nature does form an important 
element in the effect of a piece, this may be a very 
beautiful and precious work of art, though the 
aspect of nature it presents is comparatively 
trivial, whereas a markedly inferior work of art, 
like some modem religious pictures of the ‘ Dor4 ’ 
type, may have for its theme a subject of the 
highest import. In this article the subject and 
the religious intention of a work are not reckoned 
as in themselves competent to give it its rank, 
and only those works are regarded as illustrating 
the subject of Christian art that express Christian 
ideas in an adequate and beautiful artistic form. 

(c) Misconceptions concerning Christian art .— 
These considerations may help us to get rid at the 
outset of certain popular misconceptions, such as 
the notions that in early Christian days pagan art 
was deeply tainted with impurity ; that the Chris¬ 
tians were in consequence opposed to art, and that 
the earliest manifestations of Christian art as¬ 
sumed a symbolic or didactic character as a sort 
of apology or disguise. We must remember that 
there was an immense amount of art in the pagan 
world of a decorative kind that filled life with 
beauty, but did not obtrude upon notice any 
special representations of mythological person¬ 
ages. In cases where these personages were actu¬ 
ally in evidence, there was, as a rule, nothing in 
the way they were displayed that would neces¬ 
sarily offend the eye. As a fact, the works of the 
Greek and Roman chisel and brush are so far from 
being tainted with impurity that it would he diffi¬ 
cult to pick out from existing galleries of antique 
sculpture more than one or two works that are in 
any way suggestive or ignoble. Antique works 
compare quite favourably in this respect with 
those that figure yearly in European exhibitions 
of contemporary art. It is true we are told of 
Borne great painters of antiquity that they exer¬ 
cised their skill occasionally on licentious themes, 
but this is a fact also about certain prominent 
Italian painters of the Renaissance. As regards 
extant works of painting, apart from a few ex¬ 
amples that were never meant for public view, 
we tind nothing displayed on the plaster of Pom¬ 
peiian walls that is not perfectly innocent. There 
is a class ol Greek vase paintings that are marked 
by lubricity, hut they were specially executed to 
•?uit the taste of the Athenian jeunesse dor6c, and 
any one can see that thousands upon thousands 
of painted vases on view in the museums of Europe 
are as chaste as a child’s picture book. A false 
impression arose when the Christian lathers ap¬ 
plied somewhat uncritically the OT category of 
‘ idol ’ to the classical gods and goddesses, and 
were prompt to note the scandalous appearances 
these made in pagan literature. As the early 
Greek philosopher complained, the poets made 
the gods commit all the disgraceful acts repudi¬ 
ated among men, but the artists steadily relumed 
to lend themselves to any such degradation of the 
religious ideal. In sculpture and painting the be¬ 
haviour of these mythological beings is in almost 
every case exemplary. In their persons and con¬ 
versation the artists exhibit- nothing but what i& 
ethically noble. Hence the spirit of pagan art, 
liberally interpreted, was not anti-Christian ; and 
its forms might be adapted to Christian purposes 
without any marked incongruity. 

Again, the existence of a vast number of works 
of art, often of an elaborate kind, dating from all 
the Christian centuries, is enough to show that 
there has been no general opposition to art in the 
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minds of Christians. There are, it is true, state¬ 
ments in the Fathers which have been interpreted 
as implying a condemnation of all forms of art. 
The statements are, however, primarily concerned 
with the making, embellishing, and setting forth 
of images connected with the pagan religion. 
This sort of work was naturally forbidden to the 
Christian, and Tertullian goes so far as to cavil at 
the making of the similitude of any natural object, 
on the plea that it might conceivably become an 
object of adoration. On the other hand, he points 
out (de ldolatria , ch. viii.) that the Christian 
artificer could properly exercise his craft on work 
which had no connexion with the pagan religion ; 
and the 11 th Canon of St. Hippolytus allows the 
craftsman to supply ordinary social demands for 
artistic work. Hence there is no reason to doubt 
that Christian houses were as pleasingly adorned, 
to the measure of the means and the taste of their 
owners, as pagan ones; but the art thus applied 
was of a light and decorative kind, not depending 
on formal pictures or statues, which probably 
would not make their appearance at all. 

I. Early Times. — i. Before Constantine.— 
The earliest existing examples of Christian art are 
applied not to houses but to burial-places, wherein 
the classical fashion is followed of giving them the 
same sort of adornment as the abodes of the living. 
The earliest known of these are decorated in much 
the same fashion as contemporary Homan tombs, 
such as the well-known ones on the Via Latina. 
The style is bright and cheerful. Pure landscapes 
are not unknown. Wreaths of fruit and flowers 
play a considerable part, and there occur also 
riguie motives of a classical kind, in the form of 
winged genii, often engaged in vintage operations, 
2 W 1 bonifications of the seasons, Cupids ana Psyches, 
and the like, wherein the innocent classical con¬ 
vention of the nude is not wholly repudiated. To 
these purely decorative shapes there were added 
from the lirst certain others of a religious sig¬ 
nificance. The simplest of these is the Orant, 
a female figure with arms raised in an attitude of 
adoration. In the case of more distinctive per¬ 
sonages, as the Canon of the NT was at the time 
only in process of formation, the representations 
are drawn mostly from the OT. Jonah is the 
favourite, and is evidently accepted, in the spirit 
of Mt 12 40 , as the type of Christ. Moses strilcing 
the rock, Noah, Daniel, the youths in the fiery 
furnace, and Susanna, also occur, and the choice 
seems determined by lists of typical worthies of the 
Old Dispensation such as those in the Epistle of 
Clement of Home to the Corinthians, or m litur¬ 
gical documents such as the Commendatio Animat 
quando Infirmus cst in Extremis. 

The figure of Christ, appears early, but in a dis¬ 
guised form as the flood Shepherd, or as Orpheus 
who exercised a controlling charm over all living 
creatures. Occasionally He is presented in His 
own person, and the artist for preference chooses 
those scenes in which He appears as worker of 
wonders. The ‘Raising of Lazarus’ is specially 
favoured. Save in one exceptional scene of the 
‘mocking,’ the suffering Christ does not appear, 
and still less the Christ crucified. Such are the 
characteristic subjects in the 1 st and 2 nd centuries, 
while occasionally in the 2 nd, and more often in the 
3rd, we meet with representations of a more or less 
doctrinal kind, such as the faithful round the table 
of the Lord, on which is placed for food the mystic 
fish, the symbol of Christ. It. is remarkable, how¬ 
ever, that historical representations from the actual 
life of the Church, especially scenes of persecution 
and martyidom, are wholly absent. 

About all this work we have from the present 
point of view to note: ( 1 ) that it is in the main decora¬ 
tive, the artist being more concerned to cover bare 


spaces and to dispose symmetrically his representa¬ 
tions than to inculcate by them any doctrinal lesson ; 
and (2) that classical influence remains strong, even 
when we have passed from the earliest period of 
almost exact correspondence between pagan and 
Christian decorative schemes. As Dom Leclercq has 
recently shown, many of the OT and NT figures are 
modelled on pagan types, while the earliest and 
best plastic representations of Christ aB the Good 
Shepherd not only reproduce the familiar classical 
motive, but show a grace and elasticity in form and 
pose not unworthy of a fairly good period of classi¬ 
cal art. Moreover, when Christ appears in His own 
person, He is represented as youthful and beardless, 
with something of the attractive comeliness of an 
Apollo. It is impossible in face of these facts to 
believe that there was any general sympathy 
among the early Christians with the extreme view 
expressed by Tertullian when he objected to any 
representation of figures or natural objects; or 
that there was any reason why Christians should 
turn with repugnance from the classical art that 
was all about them. 

The OT and NT scenes that begin to appear in 
the catacomb frescoes of the 3rd cent, are repeated 
on the carved sarcophagi of the 4th and 6 th. On 
some of these we find the same idyllic scenes of 
genii vintaging, the vine being, of course, in this 
case the True Vine, and the same semi-classic 
decorative motives which we meet with in the 
earliest frescoes ; but the OT and NT scenes form 
the staple subjects of sarcophagus art, and Jonah, 
Abraham, Moses, and Daniel are seen side by side 
with Christ raising Lazarus, healing the blind, or 
touching with a magic wand of power the water- 
pots of Cana. If the crowning scenes of Ills life 
are touched at all, there is no attempt to dual with 
the deeper Christian mysteries of suffering and 
sacrifice. The march to Calvary becomes a trium¬ 
phal procession, with the Cross borne forward as a 
tanner ; the crowning with thorns is envisaged 
as a royal honour. 

2 . After Constantine.—The next epoch of Chris¬ 
tian art, after the time of Constantine, introduces 
us into quite a different atmosphere. Christianity 
has become the religion of the State, and confronts 
the world as a regularly constituted power. The 
artist needs no longer to hint but can assert, and 
there is demanded from him a certain amplitude 
and majesty in his work. 

(a) Mosaic art. — The characteristic form of 
artistic expression for this period is the monu¬ 
mental mosaic. The artist’s operations are no 
longer confined to the narrow limits of a burial 
chamber or the side of a sarcophagus. He has to 
cover with decoration the vast interior wall surfaces 
of the great basilican churches and the stately 
though much smaller baptisteries. His style changes 
with his task. If the bright unpretending cata¬ 
comb pictures seem to have a literary counterpart 
in the personal expression of the lyric song, the 
severe and imposing mosaics possess a certain 
epic grandeur. The subjects of the mosaics are 
not, as a rule, historical or directly doctrinal, and 
there is the same reticence in the avoidance of 
those Passion scenes in the life of Christ in which 
He is represented as suffering or in humiliation. 
The aim of the mosaic artist is to present in 
majestic and simple forms the heroes of Chris¬ 
tianity. It is not the adventures of the saints that 
attract him so much as the dignity of their pres- 
3nee as they stand forth triumphant after suffer¬ 
ing-lords in heaven and earth. It is the Presence 
of Christ, rather than His mortal deeds and suffer- 
ngs, that, he strives to bring before the spectator. 

The early Christian mosaics from the 4th to the 
6 th cent, at Home and Ravenna are as great in 
their illustration of the principles of design as in 
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their technical excellence and their artistic beauty. 
They adopt in the main the principle of the world- 
famous frieze of the Parthenon at Athens, and 
oiler an ideal presentation of actual scenes of which 
the building they adorn was the theatre. One of 
the earliest and quite the finest of the mosaics, 
that in St. Pudentiana at Rome, is in respect of its 
main scheme canonical. In the apse of that church 
the stately form of Christ enthroned as teacher 
occupies the central position, while on a lower level 
and on both sides of Him sit the twelve Apostles. 
The arrangement transfers to the heavenly sphere 
the appearance of the apse of the church at service 
time, when the presiding official occupied the throne 
in the centre behind the altar, with the attendant 
priests on the stone bench round the curve of the 
apse on either side of him. Christ, behind whom 
in the mosaic rises a jewelled cross on a hill in the 
midst of a city, Jerusalem, is the invisible ideal 
president of the daily assembly ; the spirit of the 
Apostles is ready to inspire the clergy. The work, 
which may date within the 4th cent., is notable 
for the classical feeling in the characterization of 
the Apostles, reminding us of the heads in some 
of Raphael’s cartoons. Equally dignified, equally 
well chosen, is the scheme for the decoration of 
the Baptistery at Ravenna of about A.l>. 450. Here 
in the centre of the dome is a noble picture of the 
ideal consecration to ministry, the Baptism of Our 
Lord, at whose feet the gaunt but imposing forms 
of the twelve Apostles aie preparing to lay down 
their crowns. More extensive is the display in 
St. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, where the wor¬ 
shipper on entering sees represented in mosaic, on 
the side walls of the nave above the arcades, on 
the one side a poition of Ravenna itself, and on the 
other the suburb Classis, the port of the Imperial 
city. From each there issues a procession of saints, 
male on the right, female on the left, who are re¬ 
present,ed advancing towards the altar end of the 
chuicli, bearing crowns which they will lay at the 
feet of an enthroned Christ and an enthroned Mary 
with the Child, at the end of the nave. Here again 
is idealized the bodily movement of the actual 
worshippers from the door of the church to its 
altar, or from their city homes to the heavenly 
mansions prepared for them afar, as well as the 
spiritual movement of the heart from earthly to 
celestial preoccupations. Above these processions, 
between the clerestory windows, stand single 
figures of white - robed saints, which carry out 
better than any otherb that could be named the 
idea before noticed of the monumental presenta¬ 
tion of heroic forms of epic simplicity and grand¬ 
eur. Highest of all comes on each side a series of 
historical pictures in mosaic from the life of Christ 
—the first example of such representations that 
Christian art has to show. On the one side there 
are scenes from the miracles and discourses, very 
simply but effectively designed, and showing the 
protagonist of the youthful Apollo-like type met 
with in catacomb art and on the sarcophagi. On 
the other side is what would be called in later 
mediaeval times a Passion series, but the actua 
scenes of the final tragedy are as a fact selected or 
early Christian principles, with a truly classical 
avoidance of anything painful, or of any situation 
in which the Lord would be shown as Buttering 
humiliation. 

Thus there is no scourging, no crowning with 
thorns, no crucifixion, no taking down from the 
cross or burial, and the scene in which Christ, a 
heroic figure, is making a sort, of triumphal pro 
gress towards Calvary, is followed immediately bj 
that of the Marys at the empty sepulchre. In the 
pictures of this second series Christ is represented 
as older and is bearded, and the marked difference 
in His personality in the two closely related setso' 


pictures is enough to show that there can have 
been no authentic tradition of His actual physi¬ 
ognomy. 

(b) Historical or symbolic representation .—From 
-his same period of tne 5th ana 6th centuries we can 
date the beginning of the most conspicuous but 
not always tne most artistic form of Christian art 
—the historical oi symbolic representation, of an 
edifying and often a didactic character. There is 
an often quoted saying based on Quintilian, which 
occurs in many early Christian writings, to the 
effect that pictures are the books of those who 
cannot read. To the ecclesiastical mind this gave 
a religious justification for the pictorial embellish¬ 
ment of the walls of public buildings, which had 
previously been a matter of tradition inherited 
from classical practice. In the middle of the 5th 
cent, we find St. Nilus laying down the principle 
that the inner walls of a church should be covered 
with scenes from the Old and New Testaments 
rom the hand of a first-rate artist, in order that 
those who are unable to read may be reminded of 
the Christian virtues of those who have served 
aright the true God, and be inspired to emulate 
them. In the 6th cent. Gregory the Great recom¬ 
mended the use of paintings in churches in order 
that the illiterate might behold upon the walls 
w hat they were not able to read in books. On this 
idea was based a scheme of decoration which re¬ 
mained in use throughout the mediaeval period. 
At the altar end of the church was displayed the 
figure of Christ glorified, as teacher or judge, and 
the faithful were to be inspired by the sight to 
strive for the joys of Paradise. Along the side 
walls were exposed historical pictures from OT or 
NT or from the lives of saints, in which instruc¬ 
tion as well as edification was provided for the un¬ 
lettered convert. The subjects would be chosen, 
and the figures, actions, and details as a rule 
settled not by the artist himself, but by the ecclesi¬ 
astical authorities. Gregory of Tours gives us a 
charming picture of the wife of a bishop of Cler¬ 
mont in the 5tli cent, sitting with her Bible in her 
lap in the church, and directing the operations of a 
company of painters who are frescoing the walls. 
The western or entrance wall was not at first in¬ 
cluded in the scheme, but from about the 10th cent, 
onwards it was utilized for a display complemen¬ 
tary to that of the glories of Paradise over the 
altar. This was the Last Judgment, often with 
the connected scenes of the separation and after- 
disposition of the souls of the just and of the 
unjust. In the later mediaeval period the Inferno 
was made especially prominent, with the avowed 
intention of affecting the souls of the worshippers 
by salutary terror as well as by hope. Of the 
subject of Christ in glory the finest examples by 
far are in the early Christian mosaics, but the his¬ 
torical scenes were not displayed in adequate 
artistic form till the development of the Italian 
schools of mural painting in the 15th century. The 
most impressive rendering of the scene of the Last 
Judgment is in the 14th cent, fresco of the subject 
in the Cnmpo Santo at Pisa, which used to be 
ascribed erroneously to Orcagna. The treatment 
here is truly dramatic and moving, and is marked 
by a fine reticence. Later representations of the 
theme, such as the famous ones by Luca Signor¬ 
elli at Orvieto, offend through their over-insistence 
on the ten or of the scene, and especially on the 
physical torments inflicted by the demons on the 
lost spirits who fall into their clutches. The 
ecclesiastical authorities may have thought it well 
thus to daunt the sinner and to harry the feelings 
of the impressionable, but the artistic result is 
nothing less than deplorable. Both in these 
scene-(, and vn the representation which became 
very popular of Christ suspended in suffering on 
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the Cross, the painters of the 12lh ami 13t 
centuries, especially in Italy, offend against al 
laws of good taste and of beauty, and prostitute art 
to the service of a gloomy religiosity. 

From these false ideals representative art in the 
West was saved by certain religious revivals, 
embodied in Italy in the person ol St. Francis ol 
Assisi, and in Germany in the mystics of the 
school of Cologne. In both cases pictorial art 
showed itself responsive to the religious impulse, 
and tlie artistic revivals connected with the names 
of Giotto oi Florence ami Meister Wilhelm of 
Cologne have a distinct basis in the changed 
religious thought of the times. Before discussing 
the eilect of these revivals of the 13th and 14lli 
cents, on Christian art and on the life of the 
Church, we must turn back more nearly to early 
Christian times. 

II. MIDDLE ages. —The mediaeval period had 
no sooner opened than the controversy on images 
(A.D. 726-842) divided the East and the West. 

I. Controversy between East and West.—The 
opposition to all graphic and plastic representations 
of sacred personages on walls, panels, or portable 
objects, with which some of the Byzantine emperors 
identified themselves, was partly, no doubt, in¬ 
spired by Islamite examples, and was carried to 
such fanatical lengths as to involve the destruction 
of numberless treasures of early Byzantine art. 
The controversy ended in a compromise, according 
to which representations in colour or relief of 
Christ, the Virgin, angels, and saints were onee 
more permitted on walls and on portable objects, 
though religious sculpture of a monumental kind 
never afterwards flourished in the Byzantine em¬ 
pire. For these representations, schemes were 
drawn up, and these were crystallized into hooks 
of artistic recipes, which have governed the practice 
of Christian art in the lands of the Greek Church 
all through their later history. The best known of 
these handbooks is that brought by the French 
archasologist, Didron, from the cloisters of Mount 
Athos, and published by him in 1845. It is known 
as the Hcrmmeia or Book of Mount Athos, and gives 
an impression of that fixity, not to say lifelessness, 
which characterizes representative religious art in 
Eastern Christendom, in such striking contrast 
to the mobility and variety of the forms of 
Christian art in the West. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that 
the Byzantine iconoclasts were opposed to the use 
of art in connexion with religion. What they 
revolted against was the religious reverence paid 
to saeied efligies, which became in a sense iaols. 
As Woltmann has remarked, ‘images had been 
introduced into churches first for ornament, teach¬ 
ing, and edification ; but image-worship soon crept 
in unawares. The reverence for the Divine and 
spiritual being was transferred to the image, which 
was honoured with incense and obeisance^ {Hist, of 
Painting , p. 195). Now, this reverence or idolatry 
was onlv a further extension, to the limit of an abuse, 
of the didactic idea, which the Church as a whole 
began in the 5th and 6th centuries to attach to re¬ 
presentative art. Some of the Byzantine emperors 
most inimical to image-worship, such as Constan¬ 
tine v. and Theophilus, embellished the churches 
with decorative art in sumptuous materials, and in 
the simple conventional forms of the earlier cata¬ 
comb period. In the West, moreover, it must not 
be supposed that the use of subject pictures with a 
view to edification was the only fact of importance 
concerning Christian art in the early mediaeval 
epoch. No doubt the Fathers and bishops, who 
patronized pictures as the books of the illiterate, 
thought they had accomplished a good work in 
moralizing art and in setting it to ecclesiastical 
service. They believed that they had avoided by 


these means the danger latent in art in respect to 
those who might be tempted by the lust of the 
eyes, and they wore at the same time apparently 
unconscious of the danger on the other side of 
reverence for these sacred efligies passing into the 
idolatry of which the iconoclasts accused the Chris¬ 
tians of the West. These Fathers and bishops, in 
the view' they thus adopted about works of art, 
were Dot regarding the matter from an aesthetic, 
but rather from a doctrinal standpoint; but we are 
fortunate in possessing incduvval productions that 
do not depend for their artistic value on anything 
that they represent, and also expressions of 
mediaeval opinion that are more satisfying to 
those aesthetically minded. 

2 . Theophilus on Art.—-Among the most in¬ 
teresting documents that have come down to us 
from the Middle Ages is a certain technical treatise 
on artistic processes, written about the year A.D. 
1100 , by a German Benedictine monk whose name 
in religion was Theophilus. The author, a practical 
expert iu fine metal-work and other artistic processes 
and materials, has prefixed to the three books into 
which his treatise, called Schedula Diversarum 
Artium , is divided, Introductions in which he dis¬ 
courses at large on the whole question of art and 
the cultivation of the beautiful as a part of the 
religious life. The view Theophilus advances is 
almost startling in its breadth and sanity, and gives 
the modern reader a very pleasing impression of 
monastic culture, which he will probably have 
been taught to believe was slavishly narrow and 
ascetic. 

Theophilus bases bis apologia for the practice of 
the arts on the part of those vowed to the religious 
’ife on a view of human nature that can be thus 
laraphrased : 

Man was made in the image of God, that 1 b, as Theophilus 
mplies, in the similitude of the Divine Artist, who fashioned the 
vorld, and lu is bound to make his resemblance to the Divine as 
-eal and effective as he can. It is true that by the machination* 
jf the evil one thiB Divme image in man was obscured at the 
Fall, but it was not so far effaced that man cannot through care 
and thought win baek something of the ancient heritage of art 
and of learning. * Wherefore,’ he writes, ‘ the pious devotion of 
the faithful should not neglect the know ledge which the prudent 
foresight of our predecessors has handed down to us, but Bhould 
mbrace it as an inheritance from the Almighty.* As such it, ii 
lot the private possession of any one individual, hut is a trust 
rom Goa, which the skilled person holds for the benefit of his 
fellows. For which reason, Theophilus declares, he is ready to 
xffer to all who desire humbly to learn, as freely as he has him¬ 
self freely received it, all the gift of the Divine grace—thiB jjift 
being the knowledge of the technical processes of the arts w'hich 
le then goes on to unfold. In another place he discourses in 
he same strain, and urges the artist to ‘ believe that the spirit 
if God has filled his heart, and will direct him by the seven gift* 
if the Holy Ghost.’ He then explains that these seven gifts 
embrace the special qualities of skill and taste and industry 
which are requisite for the practice of the arts. The spirit of 
Wisdom teaches that God is the creator of all things, and with¬ 
out Hun there is nothing—this is the primal lesson. Next, ths 
spirit of Understanding gives to the mind the capacity for dis¬ 
cerning the right order, measure, and distribution of parts 
vhich should be applied to the work in hand. The spirit of 
Counsel teaches us not to hide the talent which has been given 
xs by God, but to display it openly, with all humility, in word 
and act before those who are desiring to learn. Through the 
ipirit of Might the craftsman will throw off all the torpor of 
dlenesa, and will begin his work with vigour and carry it through 
with all his energy and power to the end. The spirit of Know¬ 
ledge, which has been granted to him, has filled his mind with 
abundant stores, over which he presides, and which he must 
produce with all boldness before his fellows. By the spirit of 
^iety ho will right],! judge upon what object, for whom, and 
/hen, and how much, and in what manner he shall spend his 
labour, and will guurd against the insidious inroads of avarice 
and greed by a most scrupulous moderation in estimating the 
value of what has been done. Finally, as the great lesson of the 
whole, the spirit of the Fear of the Lord will remind him that he 
can do nothing of himself, that all he possesses or desires comes 
from God, and that he must ascribe to the bountifulness of the 
Divine mercy all that he knows, or is, or hopes to be. 

3. Art in the monasteries. — The existence of 
artistic practice as an institution of the cloister 
may in itself surprise, for it seems to us moderns 
to Delong to a side of life from which the ascetic 
recluse would turn rigidly away. We may, how- 
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ever, repeat here what was intimated in connexion 
with the fact, to some almost equally surprising, 
that artistic practice existed among the earliest 
Christians. Art, regarded as an element of beauty 
attaching itself naturally to the works of men, and 
touching life at every point, the modern cannot 
readily understand, because with us this element 
of beauty is something artificial and extra, for 
which we have to make a special effort. This was 
not the case in old time, when it would have 
needed a special eflort, not to procure, but to 
exclude this element. The earliest Christians 
decorated their tombs, the Christians after Con¬ 
stantine their churches, because not to do so would 
have been a forced act, for which, as we have 
already seen, there was no real reason. The artistic 
tradition, thus maintained from the first by the 
Church at large, was in Eastern Christendom never 
broken, and the Greek Church, while stereotyping 
tne forms of its expression, has held it continuously 
in honour. In tne West the Teutonic inroads 
broke up the fabric of antique culture; but though 
the classical tradition in art was thus in a measure 
severed, the barbarians were in their own way 
just as artistic as the Greeks or Romans, and the 
mediaeval civilization of the West, partly classical 
and partly barbaric, derived its art from both these 
sources. Hence, when communities of monks and 
nuns were formed, alike in the Celtic and the once- 
Romanized parts of the West, the arts quietly 
made their appearance within the hallowed en¬ 
closures. A monastery, it must be remembered, 
was in theory self-supporting, and all sorts of 
operations in husbandry and in the mechanical 
crafts had perforce to be carried on by the inmates, 
whose bodily and mental health was greatly im¬ 
proved by the exercise. Of the Celtic monastery 
at llangor, near Chester, Bede tells us that the 
two thousand inmates all lived by the labour of 
their hands. The rule of St. Benedict, in the 6th 
cent., provided that when artizans entered the 
Order they were to lie allowed to continue working 
at their crafts, though they were not to take any 
personal pride in their productions. The quiet and 
order of a monastery must have been congenial to 
the artist, and Ordericus Vitalis tells us that, when 
the founder of a certain monastery in the 12th 
cent, invited all who joined it to continue the 
practice of the arts to which they were accustomed, 
‘there gathered about him freely craftsmen both 
in wood and iron, carvers and goldsmiths, painters 
and stonemasons, and e thers skilled in all manner 
of cunning work ’ (HR viii. 27). 

The mere practice of the various crafts, artistic 
as well as nt llitarian, in the mediaeval convent is, 
however, one thing, and the religious enthusiasm 
with which Theophilus seems to regard artistic 
pursuits is quite another. It iH this that con¬ 
stitutes for us the interest of the &'chedula. The 
religion of the writer was evidently sincere ai 
fervent, and it seems to him to find a natural, even 
a Divinely ordained, outcome in art. Though 
Ruskin and other eloquent modern writers have 
descanted on the praises of art from the moral and 
religious standpoint, there is a breadth and dignity 
about the thought of the lltli cent, monk that 
puts him above them all. There is, indeed, no 
more effective apology for the cultivation of art 
than this simple reminder that the love of what is 
beautiful is a part of human nature, or, if we take 
.still higher ground, the more august assertion that 
the creation of what is beautiful is part of the law 
of the universe at large. 

* Look around you,' we can hear Theophilus saying in effect to 
hie hearers, ‘ and survey the fabric of creation. It is the work 
of an artist, of the Supreme Artist who has made all things 
beautiful In their season. He has gifted you too with a portion 
of His own nature and has formed you an artist, and you are 
bound in service to Ilim to exercise your creative power and 
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make the most of your affinity with what is beautiful. In ths 
name of religion take up the brush and tongs and mallet, and 
spare not cost or labour till the House of God that you build 
Shall shine like the very fields of Paradise.’ 

These last words are used by Theophilus in a passage in which 
he foreshadows the concrete realization of the creative effort 
in the microcosm of an Abbey church, which is an image of the 
vast macrocosm of the universe. The church, he says, is to be 
so decorated on ceiling and walls as to present the appearance 
of the Heavenly Garden. It will seem to he blooming with all 
kinds of flowers, and green with leaves and grass, like the 
celestial fields where the blessed oneB receive their crowns. 
The ceiling will be flowered like an embroidered robe, the wall 
resemble a garden, the windows send in a flood of variously 
coloured light. After the decoration of the fabric will come 
the provision of fittings and apparatus, including all the vessels 
for the service of the sanctuary, the construction and varied 
embellishment of which he describes in the technical chapters 
in the body of his treatise. There, in the workshop and among 
the appliances and tools which the monkish craftsman has to 
build and fashion for himself, we are invited to see the gold and 
silver and bronze, the coloured earths, the glass stained with 
metallic oxides, all taking shape m dainty and beautiful forniB, 
till the mere matter, the raw material, lias become spiritualized 
through its consecration, in a shape of beauty, to the service of 
the Most High. For with Theophilus the preoet upation always 
is with the technical manipulation of the material so as to com¬ 
pass an effect of beauty. From end to end of his treatise there 
is comparatively little about art as representative. The art he 
contemplates is decorative. It is not the kind of art that cor¬ 
responds to the more prosaic vision of the Fathers and bishops, 
to whom the lessons to be drawn from the presentation of holy 
persons and scenes make up the chief value of art. He is, of 
course, aware that the beautiful forms he conjures into life 
under the hammer or by the glass-kiln represent something in 
nature, or have, at any rate, some symbolical import; but these 
considerations trouble him little, and, after describing some 
technical process, he often tells the worker to make with it 
‘ what you will.’ 

The representative element in medisnval art must not, how¬ 
ever, he ignored. Theophilus decks the walls and ceiling and 
windows of his church with the gaiety and colour of a garden, 
but he has in his mind the regular scheme of figure design for 
a church interior. On the walls will be displaved, he suggests, 
the Passion of the Ixird, touching the heart of the worshipper, 
or the suffering of the saints will be movingly depicted. If the 
joys of heaven are displayed at one end of the building, and at 
the other the torments of the regions of the lost, the spectator 
will take hope from the thought of his good actions, and be 
terrified nt the remembrance of his sins. 

Though Theophilus troubles himself little about 
symbolism, there was no doubt a tymbolical intent 
in many of the decorative forms employed in medi¬ 
aeval art. On this subject a word must he said, 
because it is one that is often misunderstood. 
There is no mystery about Christian symbolism, 
because it is almost entirely based upon Scripture. 
We are familiar in the OT and NT with figures in 
whieli animals and plants stand for personages and 
qualities, and know that there is little consistency 
in the use of these. Thus the lion is at times a 
type of Christ, as the ‘ lion of the tribe of Judah 
but at other times he may represent the evil one, 
who, 4 as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour.’ In plastic or graphic art 
the lion may conceivably stand either for the ideal 
of good or the ideal of evil ; but there is commonly, 
too, a third alternative, that the creature is purely 
ornamental, and may have been copied as a mere 
decorative motive from some indifferent source, 
such as an Oriental figured stuff’. The whole sub¬ 
ject of Sym holism is dealt with in another article, 
and it is mentioned here only for the sake of warn¬ 
ing the reader against imagining that it nlayed 
any but a secondary part in mediaeval design. 
The fact is that in every age the artist, as artist, 
has little care for these intellectual refinements, 
and it is because Theophilus is so true an aitist 
that he troubles his reader hut little with this 
subject. The artist’s instinct is to make his work 
tell out at once with directness and force, and he 
does not desire to give the spectator the trouble of 
spelling out obscure allusions. The artist, how¬ 
ever, as we have seen, often worked under the 
orders of theologians or of those who took a re¬ 
ligious and literary interest, rather than a purely 
artistic interest, m the works produced. Such 
patrons might prescribe schemes of symbolism 
which the artist was quite willing to carry out. 
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The difference was that, while the theologian aa* 
in the shape, say, of a dragon, a reference to son] 
allusion in the Apocalypse, the artist took a dis 
interested pleasure in the creature because its 
wings and tail were so effective for filling awkwari 1 
spaces in the field of his design. Again, the per 
sons here in view, in studying works of art alreadj 
done, would find out all sorts of recondite sugges 
tions in details which, in their origin, had probabl y 
a purely artistic purpose. In this way there cami 
into existence in the 13th cent, the extensive work 
of Durandus, bishop of Mende, called Rationnh 
IHvmorum OJficiorum, in which an elaborate sym 
bolieal interpretation was given of all the parts 
and fittings of the church and the apparatus of the 
altar. In this way, too, beast forms in art were 
credited with moral and religious meanings that 
were interpreted according to schemes of beast 
symbolism embodied in the so-called bestinrin. 
That beast forms in mediaeval art were commonly 
symbolical is, however, rendered extremely un¬ 
likely by the fact that reforming churchmen of 
puritanical tendencies are found inveighing against 
such motives as barbarian and frivolous. The locus 
classicus occurs in the writings of St. Bernard, in 
the 12th cent., who protests against the foolish 
and wasteful display of these monsters on carved 
capitals and friezes, without any suggestion of their 
supposed religious significance. A later writer 
draws a distinction between pictures of the suffer 
ings of Christ and the martyrs, which he praises 
as ‘hooks of the laity,’and animal representations, 
for ‘ what have lions to do in a church, or dragons, 
or all the rest of these beasts?’ (Sclinaase, Gcs- 
chic.hU dcr bildenden Kiinste, iv. 272). 

These passages draw attention to the fact, which 
must not be passed over, that within the monastic 
system itself there was not perfect unanimity in 
regard to this lavish display of art in connexion 
with religion. There was a puritan vein in 
monasticism that led to protests against what was 
regarded as over-exuberance in the use of the 
element of beauty in the furnishing fortli of sacred 
structures. The so-called reformed Benedictine 
Orders, beginning with the Cluniacs of the l()tl 
cent., took, as a rule, this view, and a striking 
illustration of its working is to he found in the 
attitude of the Cistercians towards stained glass. 
The magnificent display of colour and imagery in 
the noble French storied windows of the 12th and 
13th centuries, such as those at Chartres, they con¬ 
sidered too sumptuous for the House of Gou, and 
substituted geometrical patterns in grey and 
yellow. Figure sculpture on the fapades of their 
churches they also repudiated. It is, however, 
significant of the hold that art had obtained over 
the religious community in this advanced mediaeval 
period, to note that there was no real opposition 
to art even among the severest of the reformed 
Orders, for Cistercian architecture, as the ruined 
abbeys of England sufficiently prove, though 
sparingly adorned, is of extreme beauty, and its 
ornamentation, with conventional foliage, of the 
utmost delicacy and grace. 

d. Gothic Architecture.—We find, then, in the 
Smcdula of Thcophilus the conception of Christian 
art as a display of beautiful things carefully and 
cunningly wi ought, that were oflered as the hom¬ 
age of the mortal artificer to the great Artist of 
creation. This conception was actually realized, 
with a completeness and splendour of which a 
monk of the 11th cent, could have no idea, in the 
fabric and fittings of the French Gothic cathedral 
of the age of St. Louis. This is the most perfect 
embodiment of Christian art that the world has 
seen, because the representative element, though 
present and recognized as it was by Theophilus, 
was subordinate to direct artistic expression, first 


in the forma of the architecture, and next in the 
sumptuous display of detail and colour in the 
stone and wood carvings, the gilt and enamelled 
shrines, and, above all, in the ‘storied windows 
richly dight ’ that are the glory of the Gothic fane. 
The subject of Christian architecture receives 
separate treatment, and it is necessary here only 
to emphasize the natural and obvious symbolism 
of the forms of Gothic architecture, which raises 
the soul in aspiration, while the sense of mystery, 
of the beyond, is instilled by its multitudinous 
elusive details, its perspectives, its magic of light 
and shade. Of the general artistic effect of these 
vast structures at the time of their glory, when 
the interiors, often now so cold and bare, were 
glancing with gold and colour, and were hung 
with gorgeous Eastern stuffs, we can form but an 
imperfect idea; but it is probable that nothing 
more artistically beautiful has ever been seen. 
The spirit of the work was still the spirit of the 
earlier religious decorative art of which we read 
n Theophilus; that is to say, it was impersonal 
work, unmarred by any touch of personal display 
so common in Italian art, simple and sincere in 
intent and in execution, and offered in an act of 
devotion for the service of the sanctuary. The 
representative element was at the same time pres¬ 
ent in the art, but it kept its place as on the 
whole subordinate to the general decorative effect. 
For that very reason we find in it a charm which 
more advanced representative work has often lost. 

It is the charm of naimtt and freshness due to the 
artist’s unsophisticated delight in nature, and at 
the same time to the clearness of his mental vision, 
which gives him ease and assurance. 

The decorative figure sculpture on the great 
French cathedrals, such as Chartres, Amiens, and 
Kheims, is really one of the most perfectly satis¬ 
factory forms of Christian art. It is a direct ex- 
jression of the thought and feeling of the Gothic 
epoch, as they were embodied in the character and 
work of St. Louis, the typical man of his age. In 
St. Louis mediaeval religion took on a new char¬ 
acter, for his was no cloistered sainthood, of 
what may be termed a professional type, but the 
sainthood of a man versed in secular affairs though 
dewing them always from the standpoint of a 
ihildlike but cheerful piety. The forms of Christ 
and of Maiy, of the Apostles and prophets, of 
•mints and of angels, that cluster about the spread- 
ng portals, or take their stand in niches and on 
linnneles on the upper stages of the buildings, are 
o fresh in their naturalness, so graceful and elastic 
ji pose, so full of brightness and tenderness in ex- 
lression, so pure and holy of aspect, that we feel 
hat we never met with a company that seemed 
.o realize better wliat is meant by ‘ the body of 
Christian fellowship.’ On the intellectual side we 
-race in the figures and reliefs the working of ideas 
icyond the mental horizon of the carvers who 
tctually achieved the work. At Amiens, for ex¬ 
ample, the subjects in the reliefs on the pedestals 
hat support the noble figures of the Jewish 
•rophets, on the western front, are drawn from 
he prophetic writings, and evince a knowledge 
f the V ulgate text that betokens the trained 
leologian ; hut if we take the sculpture as a whole, 

'0 cannot doubt that the minds of the carvers 
ere just as alert as their hands, and that the 
ualities in the work which we most admire are 
e not to the ecclesiastical directors of the under- 
aking, but to the devotional feeling, the sense of 
icauty, and the freshly kindled love of nature, 

'lat in the France of that favoured epoch were 
widely diffused throughout the comm unity of 
.rtificers. It needs hardly to be said that the same 
ualities mark Gothic sculpture in other lands, 
id they are very apparent in the beautiful recum- 
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bent effigies in stone or bronze in which English 
craltsmen of the 14th cent, achioved so much suc¬ 
cess. The ‘ Queen Eleanor ’ of Westminster Abbey 
and the ‘ Edward II.’ at Gloucester are among the 
best of these. English and German churches oi 
the period are adorned with beautiful decorative 
sculpture, but the display is on a far smaller scale 
than is the case in central France. 

We turned away from representative art in the 
West at a time when it was dominated by a 
somewhat gloomy view of religion, and exercised 
itself largely on subjects which, like the cruciiied 
Saviour, laid stress on physical suffering. This 
applies chiefly to Italy, where in the early part of 
the 13th cent., while French and English Gothic 
art had unfolded itself in forms so varied and 
beautiful, little was being produced but unattrac¬ 
tive and coarsely executed pictures, on which the 
historians of Italian painting lavish all the terms 
of depreciation they can muster. The Gothic spirit 
is one of humanity and brightness, and it was the 
spread of this from central France to Italy that led 
to the revival of art in the Peninsula. This Gothic 
spirit became incorporated in St. Francis of Assisi. 
As Sabatier puts it: 

' St. Francis is the friend of nature; he is the man who sees 
in all creation the work of the Divine goodness, the effluence 
of the eternal heauty . . . hence at the voice of the Umbrian 
reformer Italy began to recover herself; she found again her 
sound sense and her good humour : she put away thoHe ideas of 
pessimism and of death as a healthy organism gets rid of the 
principles of disease. . . . Lifting himseif as by the stroke of 
the wing to the religious life, Francis caused suddenly to shine 
forth before the eyes of his contemporaries a new ideal, in 
presence of which there disappeared all those strange and 
perverted sects, as the birds of night fly before the first rays 
of the sun ’ ( Life of St. Francis, London, 1907, p. 45). 

The beneficent influence of the genial creed of 
St. FranciH on the revival of Italian painting 
is well understood, and in Giotto and Simone 
Martini, who at Florence and Siena respectively 
represent the coining in of the Gothic spirit of 
humanity and tenderness, we find this influence 
at work. It is worth noting also that a similar 
influence at a rather later date was exercised upon 
painting in Germany, and led to the beautiful art 
of the early school of Cologne. German repre¬ 
sentative art has often shown a tendency towards 
what is grotesque and terrible, and the popular 
early Dances or Death, or of the dead, are proof 
of this. In marked contrast to this tendency we 
And at Cologne m the last part of the 14th and 
beginning of the 15th cent, a school of painting 
marked by the most delicate idyllic grace and 
tenderness, and by a pure devotional feeling that 
few Italian pictures can match. The art is really 
inspired by the so-called German mystics or * Gottes- 
freunde,’ a body of men who without forming any 
sect or order felt themselves impelled to a religious 
life of more intense zeal than was shared by their 
fellows. Still remaining, like the early Franciscans 
in Italy, true sons of the Church, they sought to 
make religion consist in a more intimate personal 
relation between the soul and God. When this 
relation was established, the soul became entirely 
filled with an ecstatic love that was not only the 
love of God hut also the love of one’s neighbour, so 
that the perfectly holy man, it was said, might 
desire the Kingdom of heaven for his fellow-man 
even before himself. In this mood the mystics 
were visited by visions, but visions that presented 
only forms of beauty. The fantastic and the grim, 
which have exercised such fascination over the 
Northern imagination, seldom appeared before the 
eyes of Heinrich Suso or his fellow-seers, but their 
dreams were of lovely sights, of flowers, and even 
of celestial maidens to whom they were fain to 
offer adoration. Schnaase was perfectly right 
in connecting with this religious revival of the 
‘ Gottesfreunde ’ the Cologne school of idyllic 


religious painting associated with the names of 
Meister Wilhelm, Hermann Wynrich, and Stephen 
Lochner, the painter of the famous ‘ Dombild. 

5. Development of Christian art from the 13th 
to the 16th century.—Wc thus Hce in Italy and in 
Germany alike that the artistic levivals of the late 
13th and 14th cents, were preceded by and based 
upon certain religious movements that set in 
in the direction of humane and tender feeling. 
The influence was essentially tho same as that 
which formed tho inspiration of Gothic art in 
France in the century bet ore ; but whereas Gothic 
art is mainly decorative, we begin at the end of 
the 13th cent, to watch tho development of paint¬ 
ing and sculpture on their representative sides till 
they become capable of expressing the deeper emo¬ 
tions with dramatic force and verity. Up to this 
period the artist had never disposed of adequate 
means for the representation of nature. However 
pure in feeling, however devotional, had been the 
art of the catacombs, or of the monastery, or of the 
Gothic church, however noble the single forms, 
however lively in action the groups, in the mosaics 
or in the historical pictures from the lives of Christ 
or of the Saints, the delineation was always sum¬ 
mary, the rendering of light and shade and per¬ 
spective crude or faulty. From the time of Giotto 
onwards two centuries are occupied with the de¬ 
velopment of painting and sculpture on the technical 
side, till they become in a true sense mirrors of 
nature and clear expressions of artistic thought. 
This is the epoch of what would be called par 
excellence Christian art, and lies between the end 
of the 13th and the close of the 16th cent, in 
Italy, between the end of the 14th and the middle 
of the 16th in Germany and Flanders. From Giotto 
to Tintoretto in the one case, from the early Cologne 
masters to Quinten Maasys of Antwerp in the other, 
painting and sculpture are Christian, in the sense 
that religious themes are preponderant, and that 
spiritual ideas are conveyed in a more or less dis¬ 
tinct and convincing form. It would be a mistake, 
however, to use the term * Christian ’ of this art in 
too absolute a sense, for the power which the artist 
gradually obtained over his materials he exercised 
on a realistic rendering of nature that resulted in 
a progressive secularizing of the spirit of the art, 
while the influence of the classical Renaissance of 
the 15th cent, acted potently in the same direction. 
All through the periods indicated, however, art 
that was in a strict sense Christian was being pro¬ 
duced, though not by every artist, nor, with certain 
exceptions, oy any artist at every time. 

The lives and works of the leading representa¬ 
tives of art in the periods indicated are so familiarly 
known that it will be suflicient for the purpose 
of this article to indicate in a few sentences the 
most prominent instances in which these artists 
embodied distinctly Christian ideas in their pro¬ 
ductions. 

(a) Italian Schools .—The artists of the school of 
Florence, with the exception of one or two of pro¬ 
nounced devotional feeling, such as Fra Angelico 
and Luca della Robbia, with others like Lorenzo di 
Credi and Fra Bartolommeo who were directly 
influenced by the revivalism of Savonarola, took 
tlicir subjects as a rule from the human side, 
and are noted for characterization and for the 
dramatic presentation of scenes of interest rather 
than for pious preoccupations. These scenes are of 
a sacred character, but they are generally envisaged 
in their human aspects, as is notably the case with 
the greatest of the early Florentines, Giotto and 
Masaccio. Some of Giotto’s scenes from the Passion 
of Christ at Padua, and Masaccio’s magnificent de¬ 
signs in the Carmine at Florence, are in the truest 
sense spiritually elevating; hut the effect is that 
of the sublime in art generally, and they are com- 
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parable v ith line Beenes in Shakespeare or TEschylus 
lather than with religious discourses. The same 
applies to some of the technically perfect achieve¬ 
ments in religious art of the masters of the 16th 
cent., who bowed before Masaccio’s genius in crea¬ 
tion though they disposed of far more advanced 
technical science in execution than he could pre¬ 
tend to. The most notable of these works from 
this ethical standpoint are Leonardo da Vinci’s 
‘Last Supper’ at Milan, Michelangelo’s frescoes 
on the root of the Sistine Chapel at Rome, some of 
Raphael’s less academic compositions, numerous 
religious pieces by Titian and by Giovanni Bellini, 
ami the largest part of the work of Tintoretto. 
The single ligures by these masters have the epic 
grandeur of those in the finest Christian mosaics, 
though we see them no longer in monumental re¬ 
pose, but alert and mobile and actuated by noble 
passion. The sacred scenes in which they figure 
are re-constructed on an intelligible scheme, though 
the deliberate intention of all the actions and de¬ 
tails is often so much in evidence that we are chilled 
by a certain made-up look in the composition. The 
Venetians are more successful than tne Florentines 
or Raphael in giving to these scenes a convincing 
air of reality, because they see them from the first 
as a whole instead of building them up piece by 
piece in conscious fashion. Perhaps the best of all 
these masterpieces for its direct religious impres¬ 
sion is Titian’s comparatively unpretending picture 
at Dresden known as the ‘ Tribute Money. ’ Christ, 
tempted with the insidious query about the law¬ 
fulness of paying tribute to Caesar, has asked to 
see the penny, which is brought to Him by His 
interlocutor, and the painter lias emphasized the 
contrast between the noble, and at the Bame time 
tender and sympathetic, lineaments of the Lord 
and the screwed-up cynical features of the weather¬ 
beaten Pharisee who peers cunningly into His 
countenance. The hand of Christ, one of the most 
beautiful in art, contrasts effectively with the 
gnarled paw that is holding out the penny at 
which He points. The realization of tne Christ 
of the Gospels and the creation of the adequate 
and beautiful type represent one of the triumphs 
of pictorial art. The imaginative power shown in 
some of Tintoretto’s vast sketches in oil, from re¬ 
ligious themes, in the Scuola di San Rocco at 
Venice, has never been equalled, and Raphael’s 
cartoons are in comparison cold and academic. 
The great ‘Crucifixion’ of the former artist at 
San Rocco, and the ‘ Christ before Pilate * opposite 
to it, are sublime creations. 

The Italian painters of the first rank may be 
said to transcend the limits of an art that may 
technically he termed ‘ Christian,’ and to present 
the sublime of human nature in such a way as 
insensibly to raise the mind of the spectator to 
Divine things. There were, however, many artists 
of the second order whose devout feelings found a 
more direct expression in works to which the adjec¬ 
tive just used may with strictness be applied. The 
typical artist of this order was Fra Angelico, but 
the same spirit that animates his holy and beauti¬ 
ful paintings runs through the productions of the 
early Siennese and early Umbrian schools as a 
whole. Angelico’s religious frescoes in the cells 
of the dormitory at San Marco, Florence, afford us 
the most perfect example of an art wholly devoted 
to the purpose of lifting the soul of the beholder on 
the wings of aspiration. Every figure, every com¬ 
position, was a warning to leave the scenes of earth, 
and to join the celestial company around the Risen 
Christ, whose visionary form he constantly por¬ 
trays. There is more power, more intensity, in 
his work than in that of the Sienese and early 
Umbrian painters, who in purity of soul and in 
simple piety are his counterparts. To match the 


religious design of Angelico, we must pass over a 
generation of artistic advance in technique, when 
we find in the fully accomplished painting of 
Francia and of Luini a devoutness equal to his 
own, joined with powers of execution to which he 
could lay no claim. The well-known ‘Pieth’ by 
Francia, in the London National Gallery, is a 
perfect piece of religious art, while the fragments 
of Luini’s frescoes have filled the corridor of the 
Brera with some of the loveliest shapes of virgin 
and saint and angel that Christian art has to show. 

(6) German and Flemish Schools .—Turning now 
from the religious art of Italy to the work of the 
early German and Flemish schools of the 15th 
cent., we find the fresh and innocent idyllic design 
of the early school of Cologne soon beBet and over¬ 
come by the realism and the ugliness to which 
northern art has all along been ready to surrender 
itself. Out of this at tne beginning of the 16th 
cent. Albrecht Diirer with difficulty fought his 
way, and created an art in which deep feeling and 
philosophical thought triumphed over the char¬ 
acteristic defects of Teutonic design. Many of 
Diirer’s religious pieces, especially those represent¬ 
ing the suffering Christ, are profoundly impressive, 
and were recognized by the Italians of his day as 
possessing qualities in design superior to those of 
their own productions. Diirer’s finest works, how¬ 
ever, such as the picture of the four Apostles at 
Munich, and the world-famed engravings ‘ Melan¬ 
esia ’ and * The Knight and Death,’ are, like 
Michelangelo’s * Prophets ’ in the Sistine chapel, 
ethically great hut not inspired by any sentiment 
that is distinctly Christian. It is worth notice 
that though Diirer remained all his life a medi¬ 
evalist and a faithful son of the old Church, he 
held strong views about Papal abuses, and ex¬ 
pressed the greatest admiration for Luther and some 
others of the Reforming party. We find proof of 
this in his writings as well as in some of his j>aint- 
ings. Once he addresses Erasmus as the ‘ Knight 
of Christ,’ and bids him * ride on by the side of the 
Lord Jesus.’ There is a reference here, no doubt, 
to the figure in his own ‘ Knight and Death.’ We 
find it hard to imagine Erasmus in mail and on a 
war-horse, and Luther's would have been a better 
name to invoke ! The * Four Apostles,’ in the 
exaltation of Paul and John over Peter, betrays 
Lutheran prepossessions. In much of Diirer’s 
work the German infatuation with the weird and 
terrible interferes with our aesthetic pleasure in its 
contemplation, but his woodcuts from the Apoca¬ 
lypse, where these qualities were in place, are 
charged with imaginative power. The pictures of 
the early Flemish religious painters, on the other 
hand, though in artistic rank they do not equal 
the masterpieces of Durcr, perpetuate in some de- 

g ree the idyllic charm and tenderness of the early 
ologne masters, while in the work of Rogier van 
der Weyden and some others there is distinct de¬ 
votional intent. With regard to the founders of 
the school, the brothers van Eyck, we are in this 
difficulty: the known pictures of the younger, 
Jan, are on the whole realistic and secular, hut 
there is a deeper note struck in the great altar- 
piece in whicli both brothers collaborated, the 
‘ Adoration of the Lamb ’ at Ghent; and whether 
or not this is due to the profounder nature of the 
elder brother, Hubert, is one of the unsolved prob¬ 
lems of modern painting. This school culminates 
and ends with the work of Quinten Massys of 
Antwerp, who died in 1530, and whose two fine 
triptychs, in the Museums of Brussels and Ant¬ 
werp, exhibit the one a charming idyllic feeling, 
and the other, in the representation of the subject 
of the ‘ Pietk,’ a dramatic power and pathos that 
make it a worthy last word of the early religious 
schools of painting north of the Alps. 
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Before passing on to the subject of Christian art 
under Protestantism, a few words may be said as 
to the later developments of religious painting on 
the older or pre-Reformation lines. We have seen 
that such painting in the Italy of the culminating 
period of the art tended to assume the form known 
as 4 Academic,’ in which sacred scenes and person¬ 
ages are represented in a somewhat 4 made-up * 
fashion, and fail to impress us with any sense of 
reality and power. This form of religious art 
maintained itself through the 17th and 18th cents., 
especially, of course, in Catholic countries, but not 
in these alone. In Spain, though the greatest 
master of the age, Velazquez, rarely exercised 
his genius on religious themes, painting of an 
ecclesiastical kind was necessarily much in evi¬ 
dence, and Murillo (1618-1682) is a very prolific 
and, on the whole, sympathetic representative of 
this form of art, on a somewhat popular plane. In 
the Catholic Netherlands, Vandyke, who is more 
relined in his characterization than his master 
Rubens, painted some very good religious pictures 
of the conventional type, while his contemporary 
Eustache le Sueur in France (1617—1655) is one of 
the best, of many artists of the second rank who 
exercised their talents on the familiar themes. 
Even in England religious pictures of the kind 
were painted, in the 17th cent, by Isaac Fuller, 
and in the 18th by Hogarth, who covered some 
very large canvases with religious compositions, 
the best of which is the 4 Pool of Bethesda ’ on the 
staircase at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 

A somewhat remarkable development of art of a 
decorative kind was indirectly the result of the Re¬ 
formation. This is the art of the so-called counter - 
Reformation largely engineered by the Jesuits. 
In the Jesuit churches, the most famous of which 
is the Genii in Rome, built by Vignola in 1568, 
there was displayed decoration of the most sump¬ 
tuous possible kind, embodying a protest against 
the Puritanism which had obtained a footing in 
the Church of the Reformation ; and this same 
style in decoration spread to other church interiors 
of the 17th cent., with a result which visitors to 
Rome, Ravenna, and other places never cease to 
deplore. 

Anton Springer has well characterized the style as one that 
‘ rob heel architecture of its fitting repose, and by the introduc¬ 
tion of figures posed in startling attitudes, aroused or convulsed 
bv agenev unseen, of curves instead of straight lineB, of pillar 
piled upon pillar, substituted a turbulent unreBt. Not/ he 
■ays, * that the style ’ (called generally * Baroque ’) * was with¬ 
out striking and artistic effect. An undoubted vigour in the 
disposition of detail, a feeling for vastness and pomp, together 
with an internal decoration which spared neither colour nor 
costly material to secure an effect of dazzling splendour : such 
arc the distinguishing attributes of the Baroque style as in 
Rome it ib to be seen on every hand.’ 

It is interesting to compare the spirit of ecclesi¬ 
astical decorative art of this artificial kind with 
that of the sincere, unpretending, though in its 
way equally elaborate art offered by the mediaeval 
monkish craftsman for the embellishment of his 
beloved fane. On a superficial view the motives 
may be held to be the same, but how immeasur¬ 
able the difference! It is this substratum of ethical 
interest belonging to the history of the arts that 
gives this subject its importance to the student of 
the successive phases of human culture. It is 
noteworthy how much more is made of the evi¬ 
dence of art in historical and sociological studies 
on the Continent than among ourselves. The 
British mind is unfortunately prepossessed with 
the idea that the arts are merely separable acci¬ 
dents, detachable ornaments of human life, and 
not, as was really the case in the past, modes of 
intimate expression in which the ideas of an age 
or a community found embodiment. 

III. Post-Heformation Period.— It was in¬ 
evitable tliat the Reformation should bring about 


a considerable change in the forms and the char¬ 
acter of Christian art. Assuming the least pos¬ 
sible alteration, let us Bee what would necessarily 
follow from the rejection of the Roman ecclesi¬ 
astical system. We will suppose that the Pro¬ 
testant continued to recognize, as he recognizes 
to-day, the value of the element of beauty in 
human life, and the suitability of art as a form 
for the expression of religious ideas. The Saints 
would none the less all hut disappear from view, 
and with them would go their altars and altar- 
pieces, as well as the picturesque and varied stories 
which had supplied artists for centuries past with 
unnumbered themes. In some respects the situa¬ 
tion of the iconoclastic period would be repeated, 
ami representations, such as that of the crucified 
Saviour, or the enthroned Madonna, which had 
attracted something like worship, would he ban¬ 
ished at once from the churches. The cessation of 
any demand for the large scenic paintings of the 
Last Things may at first sight seem surprising, 
because in some of the reformed churches the 
doctrine of heaven or hell became of paramount 
importance. Wall paintings in churches, however, 
had become so closely associated with doctrines 
and rites now repudiated that they were generally 
abandoned, and with them went the pictures of 
the Inferno that might otherwise have proved 
dear to Calvinistic hearts. This limitation of the 
artist’s range of possible subjects would, however, 
cause the subjects that remained to stand out in 
greater prominence. The person and life of Christ 
became of far greater relative importance under 
Protestantism, which refused to recognize the com¬ 
peting claims of Mary and the Saints. As the 
lible was freely perused, the literary treasures of 
the Old Testament became more familiar posses¬ 
sions, and the prospective artist would in this way 
find ready for him in the bosom of the Reformed 
Churches a range of noble subjects of an absorbing 
religious interest. It must be noticed at the same 
time that, though sacred altar pieces and mural 
pictures went out of fashion, a new form of re- 
igious art grew up in the Germany of the Refor¬ 
mation period and spread to other lands, in the 
shape of the engraved plates which were abundant 
in the earliest printed Protestant Bibles and Testa¬ 
ments and in pious books of other kinds. Lucas 
Cranach illustrated Luther’s Bible ; and Holbein, 
who in this aspect of his art was a child of the 
Reformation, has left us classical examples in the 
4 leones Historiarum Veteris Testaments—a series 
of Bible illustrations—and plates such as the 
' Christ the True Light,’ of 1527. This was a very 
cheap and popular form of art, and made up to 
some extent for the loss of the monumental works. 
In all these Protestant designs it would he natural, 
though not inevitable, for the subjects to be ap- 
roached from the human side. So much had 
een made of the mystical element in religion in 
the older system, that the Reformers, though un¬ 
touched by rationalism, might be disposed to keep 
the miraculous in the background. 

It follows that under an enlightened Protestant 
regime there might he as much expenditure in 
architecture and on decoration as before, and the 
meeting-house of the Reformed congregation would 
have just as much right to 4 shine like the fields of 
Paradise’ as the monastic fane of four centuries 
earlier, while representative art possessed in the 
life of Christ upon earth, and in tne doings of the 
Old Testament worthies, a range of subjects the 
value of which has just been indicated. The 
words of Luther are m this connexion very sig¬ 
nificant, when he said that he wished to see all 
arts, especially music, in the service of Him who 
had created and had granted them to men, and 
repeated the old arguments in favour of pictures 
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as more suitable for the instruction of simple folk 
than discourses. As a fact, however, the alien 
tion brought about at the Reformation was ft 

S eater than we have just assumed. In Switzei 
nd, for instance, in Luther’s time pictures wei< 
condemned and banished as idolatrous ; while ii 
Great Britain, to take another example, the rt 
action of the Reformation period went so far the 
under the title ‘monuments of superstition’ nr‘ 
is tie treasures of indescribable hcaufv and perfe< 
innocence were ruthlessly destroyed. Be twee 
the first onslaught upon ecclesiastical property o 
the part of Henry VIII. and the edicts of EJizancti 
that tried to put a stop to further vandalism, tli 
loss to art was incalculable, and from this poin 
of view’ those years of desolation and waste an 
among the darkest in our national annals. S< 
richly equipped, however, were our Knglb 
churches, and so well established had been tb 
pro-Reformation tradition of beauty in the ap 
paratus of worship, that, as in doctrine so here, ; 
compromise was ariivcd at, and Christian art stil 
recognized the Episcopal churches and cathedral* 
as its home, wlieie, at any rate, it could dwell in 
peace till the Gothic revival of the early part of 
the 19th cunt, fosteied in it a new growth. 

It was among the non-Episcopal sects in Eng¬ 
land, and especially in Scotland, that religious 
art fared worst. Like everything else in these 
churches, it was brought, to the test of the letter of 
Scripture, and those parts of Scripture that were 
held at the time in special honour had little to say 
for it. A Biblical justification for art had always 
existed in the accounts of the Jewish temple and 
its ritual, and to these the lovers of art in medi¬ 
aeval days had appealed. Now, to the Presbyterian 
and the Independent, descriptions of temples and 
altars and priestly vestments and all the apparatus 
of ritual did not appeal, for all these things they 
could not away with, while of specially Christian 
or NT justification of art there was* but small 
trace to he found in the Gospels. Their teaching, 
however broad it may be, ignores almost com¬ 
pletely this side of li/e, which indeed would not 
naturally appeal to the Founder of Christianity in 
the temporal conditions under which His life was 
passed. His justification of the use made of the 
4 alabaster cruse of ointment- of spikenard very 
costly ’ (Mk 14 3 ) is in this respect- notable, as it can 
be worked into the service of artistic theory. Some 
of the recorded sayings of Christ encourage a feel¬ 
ing for the beauty of natural objects, but the only 
one in the Synoptic Gospels bearing definitely on 
art is of rather the opposite character. 4 And as 
lie went forth out of the temple, one of his dis¬ 
ciples saith unto him, Master, behold, what manner 
of stones and what manner of buildings ! And 
Jesus said unto him, Seestthou these great build¬ 
ings? there shall not be left hero one stone upon 
another, which shall not be thrown down 5 (Mk 13 1 ). 
The going forth from the Temple, if the tradition 
is a genuine one, was past the immense and 
splendid Hellenistic triple portico of Herod—the 
finest, Josephus says, in the world—and out under 
the vast substructures of the Temple area ; so that 
the pride of the disciple in these glorious struc¬ 
tures must have been not a little disconcerted at 
the response. It was thus possible at the Refor¬ 
mation to find Scriptural justification of a nega¬ 
tive kind for a starved and narrow view of art and 
beauty, as well as for one comparatively broad and 
liberal, and it is interesting t,o note that the fol¬ 
lowing out of the first view led to the extremes of 
rigid Puritanism, best to be studied in the Scot¬ 
land of the 17th and 18th centuries; while on the 
second was based, as we shall see, in Holland, a 
phase of religious art that is one of the glories of 
Protestantism. 


i. Narrow view of art.—Edicts for the destruc¬ 
tion of works, which the early Reformers, like the 
Byzantine iconoclasts, stigmatized as 4 idolatrous,’ 
were not confined to Great Britain, but were 
necessary consequences everywhere of the revolt 
from Rome. How far they were in each land 
actually carried out in practice depended on many 
causes. The destruction has been comparatively 
thorough m Scotland, lmt it must be remembered 
that south of the Foith, at any rate, this pulling 
down and breaking was due quite as much to the 
constant, English ravages as to Scottish ieonoelasm. 
The views of the first Scottish Reformers may be 
gathered from the so-called liuke of Discipline of 
1560, where under ‘The Tlirid Head, tuiching the 
Abolissing of Idolatrie,’ we read as follows : 

1 Ah wo require Christ Jesus to be trewlie preached, and hia 
hohe Saerainentis to he rychthe imniBterit; so <uui we not cease 
to roqu\ re Idolatrie, with all monunientis and places of the 
same, as Abbayis, monkeries, froirois, nunreis, ehapellin, chan- 
treis, cathedral] kirkis, chanriounrcis, colledges, uthers then 
presell the are paroelie Kukis or SciiIih, to be utterlio suppressed 
in all buuudis and places of this Iteuline. ... As also that 
Idolatrie may he removed from the presence of all penonia 
if quhat, estait or conditioun that ever thai he, within this 
tenlme . . . 

4 16 Idolatrie we understand, t-he Meuse, Invocatioun of Sanctis, 
Adoratioun of YmagiN, and the kupmg and retenymg of the 
same: and finallle all honoring of God, not con leaned in his 
iolie Word’ (The Works of John Knox, ed. David Laing, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1848, ii. 188). 

In accordance with the principles thus laid down, 
we find that, on July 25, 1507, the Lords of the 
Council, after receiving the abdication of Queen 
Mary, affirmed certain articles of the Kirk, amongst 
which was their intention 4 to rate out, distroy, and 
illutirlie subvert all monument,is of ydolatro, and 
lamelie the odious and blasphemous mess ’ (Register 
f the Privy Council of Scotland, i. 53G). That 
his intention was not. at the time fully carried 
nit we may judge from the ‘Acts of the General 
Assembly’ under date July 29, 1640, where at a 
Lieeting m Aberdeen there was passed an ‘Act 
-nent the demolishing of Idolatrous monuments’ 
hat is worded as follows: 

4 Forasmuch as the Assembly is informed that in divers places 
if this kingdome, and specially m the North parts of t-he lame, 
iany idolatrous monuments, erect,od and made for religious 
’orship, are yet extant, such as crucifixes, images of Christ, 
lary, and saints departed, ordames the said monuments to be 
taken down, demolished, and destroyed, and that, with all con¬ 
venient diligence ’ (Acts of the General Assembly, Edinburgh. 
643, p. 44). 

It is to be remembered that in Scotland it was 
lot a question merely of the Reformation, but of 
, long continued and embittered contest against 
verything that, savoured of Popery, and in the 
ourse of this a good deal that might well have 
iieen saved was sull'ered to perish. Thus, the ltuth- 
ell Cross was thrown down and broken in 1642. 

2. Broad view of art.—It was noticed above that 
>n a broad and liberal Protestantism was based a 
base of religious art that is among the glories of Re- 
ornied Christianity. The reference is to the Scrip- 
ural pictures produced in the Holland of the first 
ialf of the 17th cent., especially by Rembrandt and 
)nie of his scholars. Holland is the one country 
hat developed a national art as an immediate 
cquel to its adoption of the principles of the Re- 
ormation. Protestant Germany might have done 
lie same, hut, owing to wars and the impoverish¬ 
ment of the country, art after the time of Diirer 
eased almost to be cultivated, and Diirer’s younger 
on temporary, Holbein, left his native country tor 
Ingland, which on her part, by her contented 
tilization of his services, showed lier own indifler- 
ince to the work she was paying him to do. In 
lolland, a country both wealthy and energetic, 

,rt was national and at the same time Protestant, 
,nd in the latter aspect it was incorporate in Rem- 
irandt. 

A very large number of the drawings, etchings, 
,nd pictures by this master are on religious themes. 
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drawn from both the Old and the New Testaments. 
Many of these, such as the ‘Passion’ series at 
Munich, are treated in a cold, almost academic 
fashion, though by no means on the conventional 
Italian lines ; but, on the other hand, there exists a 
body of his work on these subjects that is as fresh, 
as warm, >is dramatic in feeling as it is rich and 
masterly in execution. Rembrandt, whose work 
in this kind, it must be confessed, stands almost 
alone, has shown us here how it is possible to treat 
the person and the acts of Christ in a spirit as 
far removed from mysticism on the one side as 
from rationalism on the other, so that His Divine 
majesty is as convincingly apparent as 11 is homely 
aspect, His friendliness, His intimate sympathy 
with human joys and sorrows. The writer may be 
allowed here to quote a sentence or two from a 
work of his own on the master. 

‘It is instructive to take the central figure of the Christian 
story, and to note the different situations, idyllic, epic, and 
dramatic, in which Rembrandt has portrayed the figure of 
Christ. We see with what warmth of human feeling he has 
invested those scenes in which the Saviour, an infant or & grow¬ 
ing youth, makes holy by Ills presence the simple incidents of 
family life; how he rises to the height of epic dignity when 
Christ moves, a mature and heroic form through the acts of His 
earthly ministry ; with how intimate a sympathy he withdrawn 
the veil from the scars of agony, and displays the Man of 
Sorrows a sublime though pathetically human figure in the 
tragedy of llis Passion; and finally, how he invests the Risen 
Form with a power and grace that have been made perfect 
through weakness and suffering, and completes the picture by 
embodying the eternal love that Christ revealed, in the father 
of the Prodigal’ (7 itrnbrandt, London, 1907, p. 279). 

There is no need for any extended description of 
these masterpieces by Rembrandt, which we must 
remember are as line in colour or light and shade 
and in technical execution as they are in the in¬ 
tellectual and ethical qualities of their design. 
A word may be said on one of the less known 
pieces, the ‘ Christ and Mary Magdalen ’ at Bruns¬ 
wick. We all know the ‘Noli me Tangere’ by 
Titian in the London National Gallery. It is a 
fine picture, but how unconvincing ! There is no 
mystery, no appeal to the imagination. The 
figures, while sympathetically rendered, are posed 
for purposes of composition ; the scene is full of 
daylight, and there is a village close by on the hill. 
In the 4 Christ and Mary Magdalen * at Brunswick, 
in the mysterious garaen where the Risen Lord 
meets with Mary amidst the gloom of rocks and 
trees, a touch of light on the clouds above heralds 
the coming morn, but the shadows of night cling 
about the form of Christ, whose body emits a 
faint ghostly radiance. His hand plucks away 
the robe to which the adoring Magdalen would 
ding; but the tender though reserved inclination 
of the head towards the woman, and the sym¬ 
pathetic gesture of the other hand, are loving¬ 
kindness embodied. We are there in the garden 
with the pair, and they both live before ub. This, 
we feel, is how they looked and acted. In the 
Louvre picture of ‘Christ at Emmaus,’ where He 
is known in the breaking of bread, an equally 
imaginative treatment invests the figure with an 
unearthly charm, that drew from the great French 
critic Fromentin some of the most eloquent sen¬ 
tences he ever penned: 

4 IIu any one ever yet imagined Him thus, as He nits facing 
us there and breaks the bread as He broke it on the night of the 
Last Supper, so pale and so thin, in His pilgrim's robe, with 
those darkened lips on which suffering has left its traces : with 
the large soft brown eyes whose full gaze He has directed 
upwards ... a living, breathing being, but yet one who has 
assuredly passed through the gateB of death T The attitude of 
this divine visitant with that intense ardour in a face whose 
features are hardly to be discerned, and expression is all in the 
movement of the lips and in the eyes—these traits inspired from 
what source one knows not, and produced one cannot tell how, 
are all of value inestimable. No other art has produced the like; 
no one before Rembrandt, no one after him, has made us under¬ 
stand these things' (Maltres d’Autrefois, Paris, 1890, p. 881). 

The homely warmth of feeling in Rembrandt’s 
‘ Holy Families,’ and in OT or Apocryphal pieces, 


such as those from the story of Tobit, of which he 
was especially fond, is just as satisfying in its way 
as the imaginative power just illustrated. There 
is also an intellectual side to his religious art, and 
we have the sense in looking at some of his pieces 
that he has thought out the subject and consciously 
arranged it, though this never results in that 
academic coldness which is the fault of so many 
accomplished Italian designs. The chief example 
is the famous etching called the ‘ 100 Florin Plate ’ 
or ‘Christ Healing the Sick.’ This is one of 
Rembrandt’s greatest masterpieces, and is well 
known though not always rightly interpreted. 
Sick persons, it is true, figure in the plate, but 
Christ is not healing them. The truth is that 
there is a great deal more in the piece than the 
descriptive title suggests. It is really an illustra¬ 
tion of Mt 19, ana brings together a number of 
distinct persons and incidents, a unity being secured 
for the whole by the commanding dignity and 
beauty of the central figure. The words at the 
beginning of the chapter, ‘ and great multitudes 
followed him; and he healed them there,* are the 
motive for the introduction on the right of the 
etching of that wonderful throng of the maimed 
and feeble and sickly that Rembrandt has rendered 
with such pathos and intimacy. The next verse, 
‘and there came unto him Pharisees, tempting 
him,’ accounts for the company of the well-to-do 
on the left, whose shrewd and cynical faces and 
expressions of inquiry suggest the insidious queries 
with which they have come prepared. Christ, 
however, in the centre iH attending to neither 
group, but is holding out His hand in encourage¬ 
ment to a woman before Him who clasps a child in 
her arms, while Peter, by His side, is seeking to 
thrust her away. This is, of course, the ‘ Suffer 
the little children, and forbid them not,’ of the 
middle of the chapter; while in the richly clad 
figure of a youth, who sits musing with his face 
partly hidden by his hand, we recognize the young 
man ‘ that had great possessions.’ The justice of 
the characterization throughout the piece makes it 
a real commentary on the passages illustrated, and 
the actual situation is brought before us in the 
lifelike impressive groups. 

It may cause surprise to find that Rembrandt’s 
treatment of these sacred themes is so broad and 
genial, because the Holland of his day was strongly 
Calvinistic, and religion wore generally a garb of 
austerity. Now, we possess a contemporary notice, 
according to which Rembrandt was a member of 
the religious sect called Mennonites ; and as the 
beat of these Mennonites were on the whole Broad 
Churchmen of the Arminian persuasion, Rem¬ 
brandt’s upbringing may have given him liberal 
views on theology which will account for the com¬ 
prehensive charity which breathes from all his 
scriptural pieces. His very last picture, a large 
and solemn canvas at St. Petersburg, represents 
the ‘Return of the Prodigal Son,’ and in this 
moving presentment of the tattered and weary 
wanderer as he buried his shame-stricken face in 
the bosom of the father whose compassion fails 
not, we read the artist’s belief in an all-embracing 
Divine love. The effacement of the personality of 
the hapless truant has concentrated all the interest 
of the scene on the father, who presses him to his 
heart and gazes down on him with infinite pity 
anil tenderness. He is not only the father of the 
parable, but the Eternal Love incorporate; and 
Rembrandt’s art becomes in the best sense an 
embodiment of the higher Christian thought. 

We may accordingly regard Rembrandt’s design 
as more satisfying to the religious sense of the 
liberal Protestant than that of any other artist, 
and with this as our standard may pass on to a 
brief critical survey of religious art as it has been 
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revived in various experimental but interesting 
forms nearer our own time. 

IV. Modern Times. — The last part of the 
17 th and the whole of the 18th cent, produced 
practically nothing in this style that was not a 
mere bloodless simulacrum of the academic art of 
the Florentine and Korean schools. An exception 
may be found at the close of the 18th cent, in the 
work of William Blake , who had genius enough in 
art and literature to have achieved true greatness, 
had that genius been trained and directed aright. 
Klake was exceptional, in his art a romanticist 
before his time, and belonging to the century of 
Coleridge rather than of Pope. Earlier in the 
same century, it is worth notice that even Hogarth 
in his religious pieces did not attempt the homely 
intimate style in which he might have succeeded, 
but adopted the conventional types of the Italian¬ 
izing figure painters of the time. The revived re¬ 
ligious art of the 19th cent, is the child of the 
romantic movement. This was a reaction against 
the predominant classicism of the latter half of the 
18tli cent., and took the form partly of a return to 
nature in which liousseau and Robert Kurns were 
pioneers, and partly in a revived interest in what 
was mediaeval, which began in Germany and spread 
to Great Britain and to France. In Germany medi¬ 
evalism was a natural product, for her traditions 
of oast greatness were rooted in the Middle Ages, 
and even a classicist like Goethe paid homage to 
these romantic bygone glories. A curious result 
in the sphere of religious art of this return to the 
Middle Ages has made itself seen in our own time 
in the pictures from the life of Christ by Eduard 
von Gebhardt, in which the costumes and the 
wise en sedne are taken from the Germany of the 
15th century. What we know in our own country 
by the name of the ‘ Gothic Revival ’—a movement 
that led to the restoration of medhrval features in 
innumerable English churches and to the establish¬ 
ment of something like a cultus of the romantic in 
art—was at the basis of the very interesting artistic 
experiment known as pre-Raphaelitism, while the 
earlier religious painting of the German so-styled 
‘Nazarenes’ was founded rather on the national 
self - consciousness of the German people firmly 
braced by the struggle against Napoleon ; medi¬ 
evalism, at any rate, played no part in it, for the 
Nazarenes lived and woiked in Rome. Both these 
artistic movements, the German and the English, 
were sincere and earnest, even to the extreme of 
fanaticism, but the aesthetic result was in neither 
case wholly satisfactory. 

i. Nazarenes. — The name ‘Nazarenes’ was 
applied in good-humoured banter to a company of 
young German painters who in the early years of 
the 19th cent, settled in Rome in an abandoned 
monastery, where they sought to re-constitute the 
life and work of the painters of the earlier religious 
schools. They were romanticists of the typo that 
surrenders itself to idealism but recognizes no 
attraction in nature and the things of the real 
world. Hence their art draws its motives not 
directly from nature, but at second hand from the 
works of the older masters. This secured a certain 
look of style in the compositions ; but, on the other 
hand, the figures lacked individual character, and 
the colouring was pale, flat, aDd conventional. 
One good niece of work the Nazarenes accomplished 
early in their career, which has laid modern art 
under an obligation. In 1815 they re-introduced 
the technique of fresco painting, which had been 
abandoned since the death of Raphael Mengs in 
1779, and with the aid of one of Mengs’s old 
journeymen executed successfully in the true 
process a series of paintings in a room of the Casa 
Bartholdi on the Pincian at Rome. These paint¬ 
ings are from the story of Joseph, and have been 


removed to the National Gallery at Berlin, where 
they are in a good state of preservation. Cornelius, 
Overbeck, Schadow, and Veit collaborated, and the 
works are among the best from an artistic point of 
view produced by the school. Modern German 
monumental wall-painting, which has flourished 
through the century, had here its origin. 

Of the Nazarenes, Friedrich Overbeck (1789- 
1869) was the most characteristic figure. A devoted 
adherent of the Catholic Church, like most of his 
associates, he was intensely devotional, and his 
pictures breathe the same spirit of quiet and re¬ 
tiring devoutness that we have come to know in 
the early schools of Sienna and of Cologne. ‘ Art 
is to me,’ he wrote once, ‘a harp on which I would 
fain hear always sounding hymns to the praise of 
the Lord.’ The comparative absence from his 
works of the qualities of colour, light and shade, 
and handling, which are essential to the beauty of 
a modern picture, makes it unnecessary from the 
point of view of this article to consider them 
further. Cornelius (1783-1867) was a far stronger 
artist than Overbeck, and covered vast wall spaces 
in Munich and elsewhere with compositions marked 
by learning and vigour, but lacking in warmth of 
feeling or aesthetic charm. His great fresco of the 
mediaeval subject of the ‘Last Judgment’in the 
Ludwigskirche at Munich, painted m 1840, may 
count as his masterpiece. 

On the same plane of art as the Nazarenes are 
a once esteemed painter of religious themes, the 
Netherlander Ary Scheffer, and the accomplished 
Frenchman Hippolyte Flandrin, a pupil of Ingres, 
vho executed beautifully drawn figure composi- 
ions on religious themes on the walls of Parisian 
hurches, which are, however, tame in eilect and 
wanting in charm of colour. Of all this Het of 
artists no one had in him so many elements of true 
greatness os the Aberdeen painter, William Dyce. 

H ad he been born in a time and in surroundings 
favourable to the development of monumental 
figure painting, he would have been a great artist, 
for there is in his design an originality and an 
intimacy of feeling, in his execution a firmness, 
that strike us at once as exceptional in this phase 
of art. Born in 1806, he met and was influenced 
by Overbeck in Italy, and Richard Mutlier in his 
Modem. Painting reckons him ‘with the Flandrin- 
Overbeck family,’ though he notes that ‘where 
the Nazarenes produce a pallid, corpse-like effect, 
a deep and luminous quality of colour delights one 
in Dyee’s pictures. He is finished in grace, and 
with this grace he combines the pure and quiet 
simplicity of the Umbrian masters. . . . There is 
something touching in his madonnas. ... A 
dreamy loveliness brings the heavenly figures 
nearer to us’ (iii. 5). The ‘St. John leading 
the Madonna to his Home,’ in the Tate Gallery in 
London, is a good specimen of his art. 

2. Pre-Raphaelites. — The religious art of the 
19th cent, received a contribution of some value 
from the English pre-Raphaelites. Shortly before 
1850 three or four young artists in London found 
themselves drawn together by something of the 
same feeling in art that had actuated the Naza¬ 
renes. They revolted against the academic con¬ 
ventions with which the name of Raphael was 
specially connected, and discerned salvation for art 
only in a return to the sincerity and simplicity 
of the 15th century. Unlike the Nazarenes, how¬ 
ever, they had a strong feeling for nature, and it 
was from the first one of their principles that 
every part of a picture should be painted with the 
most scrupulous care directly from the living person 
or the natural object. The title ‘ Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood’ and the mystic initials ‘r.It.B.’ 
which appeared after their signatures on their 
paintings, were the outward signs of a union which 
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ultimately included seven members, and the fact 
that two or throe were writers explains the fact 
that the movement was from the first as much 
literary as purely artistic. The three original 
members, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Holman Hunt, 
and John Everett Millais, are the only ones who 
need be mentioned here. Their intense earnest¬ 
ness, combined with their study of the early Italian 
masters, led them to religious themes, though these 
were not exclusively their objective. Indeed, they 
were before all things romanticists, and may be 
claimed by the Gothic Revival as its spiritual oil- 
spring. They were devoted to the poets, and some 
of the best things they accomplished in art are the 
illustrations to Tennyson’s Poems published by 
Moxon in 1857. In Rossetti this tendency was 
particularly marked, and he ultimately confined 
himself as a painter to the romantic field, in the 
cultivation of which he was followed by Edward 
Burne Jones. This romantic and poetic vein kept 
their devotion to the facts of nature from falling 
into mere realism, so that in their pictures we dis¬ 
cern a curiously matter-of-fact renclering of acces¬ 
sories, while the whole scene may be a fairyland of 
a poet’s creation. 

Of the distinctly religious pictures of the school, 
the best were some of the earliest. In 1849 and 
1860 Rossetti exhibited the quaint but fascinating 
‘ Girlhood of the Virgin Mary,’ where the figures 
are portraits of the painter’s nearest relatives, and 
the ‘ Ecce Ancilla Domini ’ which has now happily 
found a home in the national collection. For 
naivett of feeling and poetic charm it is one of the 
loveliest pictures ever painted, and in its trans¬ 
parent sincerity it might have shamed into noth¬ 
ingness the commonplace conventional painting in 
vogue in the England of the time. The early 
Millais of 1850, * The Child Christ in the Workshop 
of Joseph,’ a far more ambitious piece, is perhaps, 
artistically speaking, the best religious production 
of the school; for Millais, as his after career showed, 
was far more highly endowed as a practician than 
any of his associates. Holman Hunt’s universally 
known ‘ Light of the World’ appeared in 1854, and 
this artist has maintained throughout his long and 
honourable artistic career the same religious ear¬ 
nestness, combined with the pre-Ranhaelite faith¬ 
fulness in details. ‘ In the whole nistory of art 
there are no religious pictures in which uncom¬ 
promising naturalism has made so remarkable an 
alliance with a pietistic depth of ideas’ (Muther, 
Modem Fainting , iii. 12 ). 

From the artistic point of view it should perhaps 
be pointed out that the plan of copying nature in a 
picture detail by detail does not really secure the 
truth aimed at, and with the pre-Raphaelites its 
adoption was due to intellectual rather than to 
purely artistic considerations. The experiment 
was of value in its time as a protest against the 
vague conventional rendering of nature with no 
true knowledge behind it, which was then the 
fashion in the English school, and to the non* 
artistic the principle will always seem attractive 
because of its ethical sound, but, as Horace says 
in the Ars Poetica (line 31) : 

‘ In vitium ducit culpa fuga, «i caret arte,’ 
and the way to represent nature truthfully in the 
artistic sense is not to copy bit by bit, but to 
render the general aspect of things in their true 
relations of tone and colour. This is the real diffi¬ 
culty of painting, and an impressionist study that 
secures absolute truth in these relations is at once 
far more difficult, and far better as art, than the 
moat elaborate rendering of individual details -with 
meticulous exactness. An English painter, pos¬ 
sessed of a shrewd wit, tried the pre-Raphaelite 
method about 1850, but gave it up, saying, ‘This 
cannot be right, it is too easy! * Hence it has 


come about that many a pre-ltauhaelite painter 
who has carried out this principle of work has 
been, as Horace goes on to say : 

‘ Infelix operia aumnm, quia ponere totum | Nesciet.’ 
Moreover, exact piece-bv-piece rendering leads too 
often to a hardness in delineation that is destruc¬ 
tive of pictorial effect, and when this is combined 
w’ith crude and inharmonious colouring, the result 
from an aesthetic point of view may be disastrous. 
At the same time, though pre-Raphaelite pictures 
vary greatly in their artistic value, they are always 
to be respected for their earnestness and sincerity, 
and some of those on Biblical themes will ever 
remain prominent and justly-honoured representa¬ 
tions of an interesting modern phase of Christian 
art. 

3 . Modern experiments. — One last phase of 

Christian art remains to be noticed, bringing us 
quite to our own day. The reference is to certain 
endeavours to secure convincing verisimilitude in 
the pictorial representation of Biblical scenes by 
the abandonment of all the time-worn conventions 
of academic design, and by the use of local types, 
costumes, accessories, and setting. This experi¬ 
ment has been tried in various forms, and always 
with sincerity and devout feeling. So far as these 
qualities are concerned, the works already noticed 
of the German von Gebhardt, whose ‘ Last Supper/ 
painted in 1870, is well known in this country 
through reproductions, are equal to the best; but 
his curious convention of a 15th cent, mise en seine 
gives them a position apart. One form which this 
work has taken is to place the events of the life of 
Christ in an Oriental setting, carefully elaborated 
from a study of the Palestine of to-day. The idea 
was first started earlier in the 19th cent., when the 
attention of artists was turned for the first time to 
Oriental subjects. Horace Vernet, on his Eastern 
tour in 1840, had noticed that the scenes of the 
Bible stories were laid in the East, and should be 
represented in Oriental settings. This was actu¬ 
ally attempted by Holman Hunt, who painted re¬ 
ligious pictures in Jerusalem and by the shore of 
the Dead Sea. Some German artists sought the 
same end by the adoption for the NT characters of 
the types of modern scions of the Hebrew race; 
but it nas been reserved for a French and a Scot¬ 
tish painter of our own time to work the idea out 
with completeness. Both James Tissot, a French 
artist known first for his pictures of modern fashion¬ 
able life, and William Hole, of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, conceived the idea of portraying the 
various incidents of the earthly ministry of Christ 
as they might happen in the Palestine of to-day. 
The lighting and colour of the landscapes, the 
forms of nature and of buildings, the attitudes of 
the figures and their costumes, the furniture, the 
accessories, are all drawn from actual life, as it can 
be studied to-day on the Mount of Olives, by the 
Sea of Tiberias, or at Bethany. The resulting 
pictures, made accessible by popular reproductions, 
are full of interest, and at every turn furnish some 
new suggestion that makes us realize and interpret 
better the familiar scenes. They are, however, in 
both cases comparatively small water colours and 
do not aim at greatness of effect. Indeed, the 
elaboration of the interesting detail often inter¬ 
feres with the general impression of a scene in its 
ethical or religious aspects. They are, nevertheless, 
valuable contributions to the religious art of our 
day. 

An experiment in quite another direction has 
been made, also in our own day, by one or two 
German artists, of whom the most important is 
Fritz von Uhde. Von Ulide is probably the best 
painter of all those who have given themselves in 
this latest epoch to Scriptural themes, and his 
work has more of the quality we have learned to 
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•atra, and is as a consequence challenged to give 
an account of itself. That idea of an opposition 
between the life of art and the practical life of 
service to one’s fellows, which underlies Tennyson’s 
‘ Palace of Art,* is not justified by the facts of the 
world. It is perfectly possible, as we can learn bv 
looking around us, to combine the practical with 
the contemplative life, and to exercise the aesthetic 
faculties without any withdrawal from the sphere 
of the actual. It is true that there are those who 
do so withdraw themselves, but it does not follow 
we see Christ entering a peasant home, or sitting at j that they are tempted away by ° 
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tion or the Nativity. The pictures are always I I 
serious, devout, and at the same time warm with ‘ * 
human feeling, and often touched with idyllic 
charm. Their quality as works of art gives them 
an equally high place with that which they claim 
&b achievements m religious design. 

The name of Rembrandt was mentioned above 
in connexion with these homely renderings of 
sacred scenes. Rembrandt, like von Uhde, in the 
best of his pictures took the setting from his own 
surroundings, though he indulges not seldom in 
Oriental vestments and in Jewish types. These 
surroundings are, however, in the first place, very 
much generalized, so that they might almost do 
for any age and country ; and, in the second place, 
they are as unfamiliar in the eyes of 20th cent. 
Britons as if they were genuine Oriental transcripts. 
Hence the setting of Rembrandt’s pieces takes 
them to that distance from us which is necessary 
in order to let the imagination have free play. In 
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the paintings of our own time, on the other hand, 
both the Oriental backgrounds and the modern 
ones are too real and too familiar, and the appear¬ 
ance against them of Christ and the Apostles seems 
forced and almost theatrical. If we recognize who 
the sacred personages are, they do not appear to 
live in these surroundings, but to have come in in 
a disguise, and we half expect their interlocutors 
to be finding them out. On the other hand, if 
we accept them as modern Orientals or modern 
Europeans, we cannot readily realize their unique 
character and greatness. They have been brought 
down too effectively from the ideal to the actual 
sphere. 

Summary .—In the foregoing an attempt has 
been made to describe ana to analyze, from the 
points of view indicated at the beginning of this 
article, the chief phases of religious art as they 
have manifested themselves through the Christian 
centuries. There have been two sides to the 
activity of Christian artists, each of which may 
here suitably receive a final word. 

(1) On the one hand, their activity has been 
essentially decorative, and their spirit has been 
that of tne monkish craftsman of the 11th, the 
(iothic mason and carver of the J3th centuries; 
all they could make or do they were zealous to 
offer on the altar of Christian service. Theirs was 
the gift of beauty to the Creator of all beauty— 
a grateful rendering hack of the boon so lavishly 
bestowed, the gift of skill and care to the Lord of 


pleasures of art are, at any rate, 
if they do not necessarily ennoble the character, 
they at least refine the taste. 

We saw that the mediaeval artist-monk exalted 
the practice of the crafts that produce beautiful 
things as not only a function of human nature but 
a law of the universe at large. There is a narrow 
religiosity that is afraid of a human nature so 
amply endowed, and would confine its activity 
within much closer limits. In the churches of 
to-day, however, this timid creed is already an 
anachronism, and most of those which have Puritan 
traditions at their back accept to-day the broader 
view to which, at any rate, the student of the 
history of Christian art must feel himself forced. 
And if this energy of art is not only wholesome, 
but even in a sense enjoined, in what can it be 
more fittingly expended than in that service to 
which we have seen it devoted through the 
centuries? The time is now past when the 
square barn-like meeting-house, the bare walls, 
the homely fittings, could satisfy the cultured 
worshipper. 

It is true, and must never be forgotten, that the 
outward show is as a mere nothing to the ‘ truth 
in the inward parts,’ which is demanded as much 
from churches and congregations as from indi¬ 
viduals ; and if worship were less sincere in a 
beautiful and richly adorned fane than in a 
simple room, it is the art that would have to be 
sacrificed. It is true also that in parts of our own 
country a sacred tradition of unselfish piety, of 
heroic endurance, clings to these whitewashed 
walls that for generations past have looked down 
on the defenders of a creed for which they were 
ready at any moment to give up their possessions 
or tlieir lives. The Church at large could ill spare 
the Puritan spirit, and must strive to retain what 
is best in this, while contesting some of its nega¬ 
tions. The introduction of instrumental music 
into the act of worship, and of the element of art 
and beauty into its material apparatus and its 
borne, is in principle conceded almost everywhere in 
Christendom, and there is every reason why the 
mediaeval tradition should be revived, and these 
things not merely accepted as a fashion, but 
embraced with the godly joy and pride of the 
older days. 

(2) On the other hand, the activity of Christian 
artists has been exercised not merely on the 
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(a) The first kind of picture has ceased for Pro¬ 
testants to have any didactic or specially religious 
significance, and is regarded rather from the intel- j 
lectual point of view as an embodiment of poetic 
thought. The designs of William Blake are of this 
kind, and a good modern instance may l>e found in 
the allusive symbolical designs which, with charm¬ 
ing decorative feeling, Mrs. Tr&quair has executed 
in the * Song School ’ of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Cathedral and the Catholic Apostolic Church in 
Edinburgh, as well as in other buildings. Such 
works belong more to the domain of poetry and 
mysticism than to that of religion in the strict 
sense of the term. They answer to a special phase 
of artistic feeling botli in the creator of them and 
in the spectator, and, in fact, they repel some 
sincere lovers of art just as strongly as they attract 
others. So long as there are artists and lovers of 
art, the temperament of some of these will turn 
them in the direction of works of the kind. This 
phase of religious art is illustrated also by some of 
the productions of G. F. Watts, an artist of genius 
who was meant to be a great painter, but was 
drawn aside from the direct course by the copious¬ 
ness and insistence of his intellectual ideas. 

(b) The time will never come when we shall 
cease to take delight in the purity and devoutness 
of the devotional pictures of the early schools of 
religious art in Germany and in Italy. In so far 
as they express the specially Christian temper of 
humility and dependence, and reveal to us inno¬ 
cence ami love and the spirit of service embodied 
in the Viigin mother, in saint, and in angel, they 
will always have a message for those religiously 
susceptible. The harsh theological words ‘ Hagi- 
ology,’ ‘ Mariolatry,’ and the like need not disturb 
our contemplative enjoyment of these simple and 
sincere expressions or a faith which in the great 
essentials was the same as our own. The works 
are, at the same time, removed into the historical 
legion by the fact that the whole religious milieu 
which conditioned them at their forthcoming is so 
dill'erent from ours. We regard them with interest 
and affection, but recognize them as not belong¬ 
ing to our own time or our own range of religious 
ideas. 

(c) The historical treatment of the life of Christ 
or of the scenes of the OT is a matter that concerns 
us in these days and in Protestant surroundings far 
more nearly. It corresponds with the modern in¬ 
terest in the facts of the past, and with the (partly 
rationalistic) tendency to emphasize the human 
side of Christianity. Notice has been taken in 
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scendentlv great.' This" greatness is not AOSMJe 
or terrifying, for the aestTbetie lro P^“ , ? n 
Sublime is destroyed when the being i« 
or cowed through fear, but it represents, W 
were, a challenge, to which we respond by bracing 
up the powers, and by measuring ourselves with it 
in the strength of free intelligence and in a certain 
confidence that does not preclude humility. So the 
human spirit, in the contemplation of the Divine, 
is not crushed, but raised and strengthened. Now, 
of all the functions that the arts of form can 
exercise for the higher service of man, none is 
greater than that of presenting human nature 
before us in aspects of such grandeur that we 
feel in a measure brought into contact with 
the Divine. The ordinary levels of human great¬ 
ness are transcended by these exceptional crea¬ 
tions of art, and our spirit is uplifted in response. 
The impression thus produced is religious, but 
it is quite apart from any particular creed. It 
takes us into a region where all creeds are merged 
in the one all-embracing conception of the God¬ 
head, supreme in goodness as in power. It fol¬ 
lows from this that all art which rises to this 
ethical level is religious art, whatever the creed of 
its creator; and from this point of view the master- 
works of the Hellenic sculptor may claim a position 
by the side of the designs of a Michelangelo, or of 
any other creative artist of the Christian period. 
The impressiveness of a great work of art depends 
largely on the simplicity as well as the force of 
its message, and it is not by inculcating any 
special doctrines of religion but by raising the 
whole being into communion with the highest that 
art may t>est serve the spiritual needs of mankind. 


Ljtbraturb.— For the whole subject up to the end of the 
medieval period, the standard work Is Schnaase, Oeschichte 
der bildenden Kunste*, Dusseldorf, I860, etc. See eIbo Wolt- 
mann, History of Painting, Eng. tr., London, 1880, vol. i. 
Baum-Geyer, Kirchengeschichte fur das evangelise}* HautP, 
Munich, 1902 (illustrated), gives a very good view of the 
hearing of the phenomena of art on the life of the Church at 
different periods. The following are more special works: for 
Early Christian Art, H. Leclercq, Manuel a'archtolom'e chri- 
tienne, Pane, 1907; for monastic, Theophilus, Schedula I)i- 
versarurn Artium, ed. Ilg, Vienna, 1874 ; for Gothic, Gonse, 
L’Art gothxque, Paris, 1891; Male, L'Art religtsux du xi u> 
sUcle $n France , Paris, 1902; for Italian, Venturi, Storia dell' 
arte italiana, Milan, 1901, etc.; for Flemish, Crowe and 
Cavaicaseile, Early Flemish Painters, London, 1872; for the 
engraved work of the Reformation period, Woltmann, Holbein 
und seine Zeit-, Leipzig, 1874 ; for Rcmhrandt, Baldwin 
Brown, Rembrandt, a Study of his Life and Work, London, 
1007 ; for modern developments generally, Muther, History oj 
Modem Painting, Eng. tr., 2nded., 4 vols., I^ondon, 1907, with 
full bibliographies of the various artists and schools. 

G. Baldwin Brown 
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ART IN MANUSCRIPTS (Christian).* — 
There is no form of Christian pictorial art that has 
come down to ns from the Middle Ages in such 
abundance, in such variety, and in such a genuine 
and unaltered condition, as the art of miniature¬ 
painting for the illustration and decoration of manu¬ 
scripts. Isolated examples dating from the 4th cent, 
to tne 8th may be found scattered through the great 
libraries of Europe, while others from tne 9th cent, 
onwards exist in considerable numbers, not only in 
public libraries but in many private collections— 
and this in spite of the enormous destruction that 
has taken place through their being little cared 
for, or liturgically out of date, or the objects of 
fanatical hatred. There is no doubt that the 
manuscripts thus destroyed must be numbered by 
hundreds of thousands. At the same time, it must 
not be concluded that the majority of these, or even 
a large percentage, were as attractively written and 
illustrated as the precious volumes exposed in our 
museums. A glance at the contents of any con¬ 
siderable mediaeval library, like those of Hereford 
Cathedral and some of the Colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, shows us how commonplace and 
dull and full of tiresome contractions was the 
everyday scholar’s book, and that in nine cases out 
of ten the loss of them would not be a matter for 
artistic regret. The richly painted manuscripts on 
the whitest vellum were done either as furniture 
for lectern and altar, in keeping with the other 
splendours and adornments of a great church, or 
for the use of wealthy laymen and ecclesiastics, 
who sometimes read them as little as a modern 
student reads the editions tie luxe that he buys of 
poems that he has learned to love in a homely 
setting. St. Jerome, in his preface to Job, makes 
light of such possessions. ‘ Let those who care for 
them,’ he says, ‘ own books that are old, or written 
with gold and silver on purple skins. All I need 
is a good text.’ 'Phis sentence shows that the 
spirit of the fastidious book-lover was already 
abroad in the 4th century. It is perhaps a matter 
for congratulation that not every one had so austere 
a taste as St. Jerome. 

The earliest examples of painted books that 
have survived in Europe are two Vergils of the 
3rd or 4th cent, in tne Vatican Library; but 
these do not come within the scope of the present 
article, which deals only with this branch of art 
in relation to Christianity. As might be expected, 
nearly all the earliest Christian manuscripts that 
exist are either Bibles or portions of Bibles, 
beginning with the Vienna Genesis of the 5th 
cent., which contains eighty-eight miniatures, and 
leading to the Askburnham Pentateuch, written 
at Tours in the 7th cent, and adorned with nineteen 
large pictures. This is now in the Bibliothfeque 
Nationale at Paris. Of the same century is the 
famous copy of the Gospels known as the Book of 
Kells at Trinity College, Dublin. This book, whicn 
is at once the earliest and the finest of the Celtic 
manuscripts, was written by a scribe or scribes of 
the utmost accomplishment, and ornamented with 
initials and other larger decorations of miraculously 
interwoven lines. The Irish decorators, however, 
while gifted with a sureness of hand that is almost 
beyond belief, were totally lacking in the higher 
qualities of imagination, and when confronted with 
a subject like the Crucifixion, showed as lament¬ 
able an inability as the veriest savage to draw and 
compose the human figure. Next after the Book 
of Kells the best-known example of this style is 
the Ltndisfnrne Gospels at the British Museum 
(fig. 1, p. 890), which, though not executed in 
Ireland, belongs to the same Celtic tradition and 
to approximately the same date. All subsequent 
examples, which do not owe a new development 
* Art in MSS (Jew.) nee p. 872*. 


to external influences, show a falling off* from this 
high standard. There was, in fact, in the system 
of the Celtic draughtsmen no human element ot 
element of growth, and when once they had 
achieved the mathematically perfect, only decad¬ 
ence and repetition lay before them. Neverthe¬ 
less, their consummate skill in ornamental design 

f ives them a unique place in the history of book 
ecoration, and was not without some effect on 
later schools in other countries, though always 
in subordination to the more emotional impulses 
derived from Rome and Constantinople. 

Pictorially the Roman school, best exhibited in 
the paintings of the Catacombs, bequeathed but 
little that we can admire to the book-decorators 
of the Middle Ages, though as late as the 10th cent, 
books were illustrated with pictures, usually dead 
both in colour and expression, that differed scarcely 
at all from their classical prototypes. The Byzan¬ 
tine pictures in copies of the Greek Gospels and 
Lives of Saints written at Constantinople, full of 
Oriental blendings of gold and brilliant colour, and 
with a seriousness of intention quite absent from 
most of the classical figure-work, had a far wider 
and more vivifying influence on the art of the 
West. Under Roman and Byzantine influences, 
either separate or combined, a series of sumptuous 
books, usually copies of the Latin Gospels, and 
some of them written entirely in letters of gold, 
were produced on the Continent between the 
8 t.li and 12th centuries. By the latter century, 
Byzantine art, having reached an academical stage 
which allowed of no further evolution, was, as it 
were, frozen and crystallized into forms which in 
Russia survive unaltered to the present day. 

Meanwhile, in England, and especially at Win¬ 
chester, a notable school of book-decoration had 
arisen. The most famous example of this Bchool 
is a Bcncchctional belonging to the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, which was written at Winchester for Bishop 
jEtkehvold between the years 963 and 984. A 
similar Benedictional, written a few years later for 
Archbishop Robert of Jumihges, iH now in the 
public library at Rouen. The British Museum is 
rich in productions of this school, beginning with 
King Edgar's Charter of Hyde Abbey (fig. 2, p. 
890), written entirely in gold in 966 and enriched 
with a beautiful frontispiece, in which the figures 
are drawn with much animation and clad in the 
fluttering draperies characteristic of the English 
miniaturists of the 10th and 11th centuries. 

During these centuries and for some time longer, 
it is not too much to say that English book- 
illustration was the finest in Europe. Until the 
end of the 13th cent. Italian pictorial art was 
much less inventive and energetic than that of 
England and France, while Germany was likewise 
under a weight of enervative'Byzantine tradition, 
which seems to have prevented its producing more 
than a trifling number of books of notable merit 
between the 12th cent, and the time of the inven¬ 
tion of printing. In the monasteries of Flanders, 
Hainault, and Artois, many stately books were 
written and illuminated, but in the reign of St. 
Louis the fame of the University of Paris attracted 
scholars and artists from all Christendom, who 
thenceforth made Paris the intellectual centre of 
Europe. In their train came a body of writers 
and illuminators, independent of the monasteries, 
who shook off the Byzantine fetters before Giotto 
and Cimabue were born, and produced work of an 
extraordinary and almost feminine refinement of 
execution, which is no less attractive than the 
manly vigour which is more especially English (fig. 
3, p. 891). For a while the two countries ran an 
even race, but by the middle of the 14th cent, the 
French illuminators had gone far beyond their 
English rivals, and in the second half of the 15th 
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cent. English patrons were so ill-served by their 
countrymen that they had to send to Bruges and 
Paris for their painted prayer-books and romances. 

To the Italian scribes of the 15th cent, belongs 
the distinction of having discarded the Gothic or 
black letter, which by that time had readied a 
cramped and ugly stage, in favour of the more 
rounded and legible forms of the 11th and 12th 
cents., littera antiqua as it was called when re¬ 
introduced, ‘ Roman letter’ as we now call it (tigs. 
4, 5, pp. 891, 892). This revival was soon seen to 
be a reasonable one, and was adopted in all literary 
countries except Germany, which is only now com¬ 
ing into line with her Western neighbours. It 
was under the influence of the Renaissance that 
the finest illuminated books were produced in 
Italy. These were largely copies of the Latin 
classics ; but many exauisite prayer-books were 
written, especially in Florence, Naples, Ferrara, 
and Venice, for members of the great families. 
Of Spanish illuminated books not many have 
survived, and these usually owe nearly every¬ 
thing to artistic influences from Naples or Bruges. 
In tlie latter city enormous quantities of dainty 
prayer-books were manufactured towards the 
end of the 15th century. The chief features 
of these books are the use of sprays of natural 
flowers and foliage in the borders, and the delicacy 
of the landscape backgrounds to the pictures. 
Dutch books are remarkable at once for great 
dexterity of execution and for a bluntness of 
conception which prevents their ever being in the 
first rank as works of art. 

And now as to the types of manuscripts that were 
most frequently illustrated. With few and mostly 
fragmentary exceptions, all liturgical books earlier ! 
thau the 13th cent, have perished, having been I 
worn out, or cast aside on account of changes of 
fashion and of textual arrangement. It is certain 
that none of them were habitually so richly deco¬ 
rated as the early copies of the Gospels already 
referred to. These were always adorned with four 
frontispieces, usually representing the Evangelists 
in the act of writing, opposite the four opening 
pages of the Gospels, on which the text was written 
in large ornamental letters within an elaborate 
border. The principal liturgical books of a later 
date, of which there are many illuminated examples, 
are Pontificals, Missals, Breviaries, Graduals, and 
Antiphoners. The great choir-books, such as are 
shown in the Convent of St. Mark at Florence and 
in the Rnoinoof Siena, have survived in quantities 
in Italy and Spain, where they may still be seen in 
use. These often contain initials painted by artists 
of note, but they are for the most part not earlier 
than the 15th century. Choir-books of Northern 
origin, especially those of the fine period, are ex¬ 
ceedingly rare. The best that exists is an Anti- 
phoner In three volumes written in 1290 for the 
nuns of the Cistercian Abbey of Beaupr6 near Gram- 
mont (fig. 6, p. 892). This formerly belonged to 
John Buskin, and is now (1908) in the collection 
of Mr. Yates Thompson. 

The Vulgate Bihles that have survived from the 
12 th cent, are usually large folios in two or three 
volumes, with historiated initials at the beginning 
of each book, and decorative initials to the numer¬ 
ous prologues. One of the finest examples, a book 
of surpassing beauty, is in the library of Win¬ 
chester Cathedral. In the 13th cent, the size of 
Bibles was reduced, and they were written in 
enormous numbers and with astonishing skill in 
France, England, and Italy (fig. 7, p. 893). The 
entire Bible, including the Apocrypha and perhaps 
a hundred and fifty painted initials, was often on 
so small a scale and on vellum of such astonishing 
thinness as to fit comfortably into the pouch or 
pocket of the Dominican and other itinerant preach¬ 


ers of the day. So great was the output at this 
time, that it seems almost to have sufficed until 
the invention of printing, as Bibles written in the 
14th and 15th cents, are comparatively rare. Be¬ 
sides plain texts, portions of the Bible with ex¬ 
tensive marginal commentaries were often finely 
written and illuminated for purposes of monastic 
study ; and in England especially there were pro¬ 
duced in the 13th cent, a number of splendidly 
illustrated copies of the Apocalypse, either in 
Latin or in French, and usually with an Exposition 
taken from the writings of Berengaudus. It is 
easy to see how the strange visions of St. John 
kindled the imaginations of the creative artists of 
this time, and with what zest they sought to in¬ 
terpret them (fig. 8, p. 893). In France, at the 
same period, a type of sumptuous picture-book was 
evolved, known as the Bible moralisie , in which 
the text is altogether subordinate to the almost 
countless illustrations. Two copies are in the Im¬ 
perial Library at Vienna, while a third iB divided 
between the Bodleian Library, the Bibliothfcque 
Nationale, and the British Museum (fig. 9, p. 894). 

From an early period the chief book of private 
devotion was the Psalter. In the 12th and 13th 
cents, every rich and devout layman seems to have 
possessed his own copy of the Psalms, to which 
were invariably added certain Canticles, the A than- 
asian Creed, the Litany, and a small number of 
Collects, sometimes followed by the Office of the 
Dead. It waR on these books that the miniaturists, 
in what was certainly the culminating period of 
their art, lavished their utmost skill. To the more 
elaborate copies it was usual to prefix a series of 
illustrations of the Old Testament, from the creation 
of the world to the coronation of Solomon, and of 
the New Testament from the Annunciation to the 
Last Judgment, which series varied in length ac¬ 
cording to the wishes and purse of the individual 
who gave the commission ; while the initials of 
certain Psalms—in early Psalters only Psalms 1, 

51, and 101, marking the three divisions into fifty 
Psalms, and in later Psalters also Psalms 26, 38, 

52, 68, 80, and 97, being (with Psalm 1) the first 
Psalms of the Oilice of Matins on the seven days 
of the week, and Psalm 109, being the first of 
Sunday Vespers—are invariably larger than the 
rest, and usually historiated with a more or less 
fixed sequence or subjects. Early in the I4th cent. 
Psalters of great size and magnificence were written 
in East Anglia. Among these must be named the 
Psalter of Robert of Ormesby, monk of Norwich 
(fig. 10, p. 895), now in the Bodleian Library, and 
two superb Psalters, both connected with Gorleston, 
near Yarmouth, one in the Public Library at Douai, 
and one in the library of Mr. Dyson Perrins. 

As early as the 11th cent, certain private offices, 
the most important being the Hours of the Virgin, 
the Hours of the Trinity, and the Hours of the 
Passion, were added to a few Psalters. Later, 
these accretions came to be written separately, 
probably in the first instance for the use of women. 
Their portability and general convenience in this 
detached form led to their being adopted in place 
of the Psalter as the devotional hook of the literate 
layfolk; and although there are but few separate 
Books of Hours of the 13th cent., and not many of 
the 14th cent., they were produced in enormous 
numbers in the 15tli cent., and copiously illustrated 
w r ith pictures which in the main illustrate the text 
(fig. 11, p. 894), but not seldom seem to have been 
calculated to withdraw the thoughts of the owner 
from the contemplation of heavenly things. The 
popularity of these painted prayer-books, of which 
the greatest number were w ritten in Bruges, Paris, 
and Florence, was so great that they continued to 
be produced until long after the invention of print¬ 
ing. Sydney C. Cockerell. 
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ART (Egyptian).—The religious aspect of art 
in Egypt includes almost all that is known of it. 
The earliest sculptures are tombstones and tables 
of offerings for the benelit of a deceased person ; 
the earliest statuary is of figures in which the soul 
of the deceased might reside, made as lifelike as 
possible, in order to give him satisfaction ; the 
figures of servants with offerings, or of serfs to 
cultivate the ground, were for service in the 
next world ; the whole of the tomb sculptures, 
paintings, and furniture—carved coffins, canopic 
jars, tablets, and all else — resulted from the 
religious theories of the future life. The build¬ 
ings that remain to us are nearly all temples; 
the colossi which stand in them wore habitations 
for the many Axi-souls of the king; and even the 
battle scenes on the walls are all part of the 
display of religious fervour, and culminate in the 
triumphal processions of captives dedicated to the 
god, or lea by the god as his appanage to be 
entrusted to the king’s administration. The civil 
life of the lay Egyptian has almost vanished, the 
palaces and towns are nearly all below the plain of 
Nile mud; and it is only the sepulchral and 
religious remains that—being placed on the desert 
—have thus been preserved to us. Here we must 
notice only the main principles and examples of 
religious ceremonies. The page of examples given 
(p. 89G) will illustrate the more important points. 

X. Symbolism.—This begins with the rise of the 
art, as seen on the slate palettes. The various 
tribes engaged in the comment of the country are 
designated by their emblems, the liawk, lion, 
scorpion, jackal, or nelican. The actions of the 
tribe are represented uy the animal holding a nick 
and digging through the walls of a town, or by a 
human arm projecting from the standard on which 
the animal is, and clutching a cord or grasping a 
bound captive. The king is represented as a 
strong bull — as he is called in later times — 
trampling down his enemies; or the figure of 
a fish, used to write the name of a king, has two 
arms grasping a stick to smite his enemies; or 
the royal hawk has a hand which holds a cord put 
through the lip of the captive. In these instances 
it is seen how early symbolism was established as 
an elaborate means of historic expression. It is 
not surprising that in the subsequent times it 
should be commonly used. The kings are shown 
as being conducted by the gods, who also ‘ teach 
their hands to war and their fingers to fight,’ 
standing behind the king and holding his arm in 
drawing the arrow; the gods place the crown on 
the king’s head, and pour purifying water or 
blessings over him (see figure of Ramessu IV.); 
tlie goddess Ilat-hor, as a woman or as a cow, is 
shown suckling tlie young king ; and Setkhet-abui, 
the goddess of literature, writes the kind’s name on 
the leaves of the Persea tree. The limits between 
symbolism and dogma pass the critical stage alto¬ 
gether in the Tombs of the Kings, and a state is 
reached in the other world in which there is no 
distinction possible. 

Special emblems of ideas became so common 
that they were used almost mechanically, like the 
cross in Europe. The sun and wings are noticed 
under Architecture (Egyptian), ‘ Decoration.’ 
And groups of hieroglyphs, such as the ankh for 
life, the uas for power, the zad for stability, the 
girdle tie of Isis, and other emblems, were carved 
as fretworks to stiffen furniture or form a trellis 
to windows. 

2 . Divine forms. — The compound theology of 
sacred animals and deities resulted in a variety of 
strange combinations. The animal element is 
always the head, placed upon a human body for 
a deity ; a human head noon an animal body is 
used only for a sphinx, emblem of a king, ana for 


the 6 a-bird, emblem of a soul. The combination 
of animal heads on human bodies is found in the 
second dynasty (Set, on seals of Perabsen) and the 
fourth dynasty (Thoth, on scene of Khufu); and it 
became very usual in later times. The combina¬ 
tion is skilfully arranged, so that it scarcely seems 
monstrous ; see the scene given (p. 896) of Horus 
and Thoth, where the short neck of the hawk tits 
directly on to the human shoulders, while the 
long neck of the ibis is backed by an immense 
wig, which after all has no possible support. 
Yet the effect is far better than could have been 
expected from such a difficult combination. The 
forms best known are the rain-headed Khnumu 
and Hershefi, lion-headed Sekhmet, cat-headed 
Pastel, jackal-headed Anubis, crocodile-headed 
Sebek, ibis-beaded Thoth, and hawk-headed Horus 
and Mcntu. Besides these, there were many 
compounded divinities in Ptolemaic and Roman 
times, formed of a deity and three or four 
animal parts; usually it is Ptah-Sokar who is 
thus elaborated. These combinations have none 
of the convincing dignity of the early animal¬ 
headed gods. 

J [. Dress.—The gods are usually clad in the 
est form of close-fitting waist-cloth; it is 
always older forms of dress that are thought 
appropriate for religious or artistic purposes, and 
in Babylonia the oldest figures of worshippers are 
entirely nude. The gods never wear the projecting 
peaked waistcloth common in the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms. Another primitive piece of costume 
was the animal’s tail, Lung at the back from the 
belt. This is shown as a bushy tail, like a fox’s, 
on the archaic hunters, carved on a slate palette. 
It appears on all kings from the first dynasty 
onward (see the figure of Ramessu IV. [fig. 2, 

. 896], and the kneeling Hatshepsut, where it is 
rought forward). And it gradually becomes 
almost universal for gods after the early ages. 
Here it can be seen on the figures of Horus and 
Thoth, in the long form, and thinner than usual. 

Tlie principal religious dress was the leopard 
skill, as on the priest in the scene of sacrifice 
(fig. 1 , p. 896). It was worn from before tlie first 
dynasty (Narmer), and is seen not only on scenes, 
but also on statues in the eighteenth dynasty. It 
is shown on the priests when seated, or standing 
giving directions, or making offerings ; it might be 
worn over a short kilt or over a long muslin dress. 

4. Ceremonies. — The four chief ceremonies 
selected for illustration (p. 896) are Sacrifice, Offer¬ 
ing, Raying on of Hands, and Purification. 

(a) Sacrifice, as among the Semites, was the cere¬ 
monial killing of an animal for food; but there 
is no trace of the burning of the fat, or of the 
other form of whole burnt-sacrifice. In the early 
sculptured tombs the sons of the deceased are 
shown as trapping the birds, and sacrificing the 
ox, for the festival in their father’s honour. It 
is rare to find representations of sacrifice later, 
such as this example of the nineteenth dynasty. 
Burnt-sacrifice was a foreign importation, and 
is only known in picture at Tell el-Amarna 
(eighteenth dynasty), and in description at the 
Ramesseum (twentieth dynasty). 

( 6 ) Offering is the most usual religious subjeot. 
The offerings are heaped together on a mat, a slab 
on the ground, or a pular-table ; in this case a mat 
is represented, bound with thread at the middle 
and the two ends, a form which originates in the 
third dynasty or earlier, Upon the mat is a layer 
of round thin cakes, much like the modern flap 
bread, with two circles of seeds stuck in each. A 
layer of joints of meat (?) follows; then three 
wild ducks; above, a row of gazelle haunches, 
upon which aie three plucked geese. The whole is 
covered with a bundle of lotus flowers and a hunch 
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of grapes. The queen is pouring out a drink- 
offering from a small spouted vase in the right 
hand. Such drink-oflerings were of a great variety 
of wines and beers, as also milk, and water. In 
her left hand she holds an incense-burner. The 
Egyptian never burnt incense on an altar, but 
always in a metal censer held in the hand. It 
was a long metal rod, with a hand holding a cup 
for the burning incense at one end, and a hawk s 
head at the other end ; in the middle of the length 
was a pan or box in which the pellets of incense 
were kept ready for burning. The heat requisite 
to light it was obtained by using a hot saucer of 
pottery placed in the cup, on which the resin 
fused. When the incense was burnt, the saucer 
was removed and thrown away, and thus no 
cleaning was required for the metal cup. 

(c) Laying on of hands was represented as being 
done by the gods, in order to impart the Sa This 
was a divine essence which the gods drank from 
the heavenly ‘lake of the Sa,’ and which the 
earthly images of the gods could impart to beings 
and to priests who knelt before them. The benefit 
was not ceaseless, but required renewal from time 
to time. The same form of laying on of hands 
was used, as in our illustration, for conferring the 
kingship; the inscription reads, ‘giving of the 
kingship of both banks of the river, the complete 
ollicc, to his daughter, Maat-ka-ra’ (Hatshepsut). 

(d) Purification was a very important idea to 
the Egyptian. A whole class of priests were 
devoted to the purification of places and things ; 
and it was always represented by a stream poured 
out. Personal cleanliness was strictly observed 
by the priests ; and the purifying of the king was 
performed symbolically oy the gods, as shown on 
p. 890. Each god holds a vase from which he 
pours out a stream over the king. It is stated 
that Iiamessu ‘is purified with life and power.’ 

5 . Furniture.—The main object in a temple was 
the sacred boat of the god, one of the best examples 
of which is shown on p. 896. The boat was a 
model intended to be carried on the shoulders of 
the priests ; it rested, therefore, on two long poles, 
and when stationary was placed upon a square 
stand, so as to allow of the priests taking their 
station beneath the poles (see Architecture 
[Egyptian], § «J, where the boat and shrine are 
described). This boat was probably made of wood, 
plated over with sheets of electrum or gold. The 
extent to which gold was used is hardly credible 
to us, who see only an excessively thin film used 
for gilding. Even in the 11th cent, the Countess 
of Sicily nad the mast of her ship covered with 
pure gold ; and the Egyptian often describes large 
objects as covered with gold, which was usually of 
considerable thickness. The reliefs were usually 
worked in hard stucco and then thickly gilded and 
burnished. The art of high burnishing upon a 
stucco base was kept up till Roman times. The 
sets of vases for the purification ceremonies and 
further libations of wine were kept on wooden 
stands, as shown below the boat. At the side of 
them is a stand with water jars, covered with lotus 
flowers, and with bunches of grapes placed below 
it. On another stand at the extreme left is a 
figure of the king kneeling, offering a large ankh , 
or sign of life; this is crowned with flowers, and 
has convolvulus and vine growing up beneath it. 
Another stand at the extreme right has a figure 
of the king offering a large bouquet of flowers. 
A main part of the religious art was spent on 
these statuettes of the king making a great 
variety of offerings. Unhappily all this wealth 
of figures has perished, and only a few fragments 
remain to give reality to the innumerable pictures 
of the temple riches shown upon the walls. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE (Etruscan ami 
Early Italic).— One can haidly *p<>;ik of Italic 
art in connexion with the nuie pi od nets of the 
Stone Age, even though some of the Neolithic 
weapons and implements in polished stone show a 
high degree of perfection in their way ; the begin¬ 
nings of a higher civdi/ation appear more or less 
simultaneously in the whole countiy, varying in 
type according to the di 11 erent races that inhabited 
the peninsula. The chief types are as follows: 

1. The ‘ terramare' of northern Italy. —These 
are villages built upon platlorms supported by 
wooden poles sunk into the muddy earth, a type of 
dwelling created for marshy districts, and frequent 
upon the shores of the lakes of Cential Europe. 
From there the type spread not only down the 
marshy valley of the Po and its tributary rivers, 
but also farther south to the confines of the Emilia, 
and even, if we may jud^e by an isolated example, 
as far as Tarentum. What had originally been a 
method of building called for by the conditions of 
the soil was preserved and followed with religious 
care even in dry and mountainous regions. An in¬ 
variable rule, evidently sanctioned by the religion 
of these ‘ terrainaricoli,’ in whom we may see the 
first Italic race on Italian soil, regulated the 
shape of these villages—a trapezoid space enclosed 
by a rampart of earth and by a moat, carefully 
orientated, accessible by a single bridge ; the round 
huts inside were disposed in blocks, intersected by 
two main paths running at right angles to each 
other and to the ramparts, while, on the eastern 
side of the village, a rectangular space was re¬ 
served, evidently for the dwelling of the chief and 
the sanctuary or altar of the gods. The close 
resemblance of these arrangements to the shape 
and disposition of the Roman military camps is 
evident, and speaks for community of race; but 
the ‘ terrainare ’ are many centuries older. The 
refuse accumulated under the huts contains rude 
pottery, numerous stone and hone implements, 
hub only a few rare objects of bronze, which was 
evidently far from common at that time. The 
bronze fibulae, found occasionally, allow us to 
assign to these primitive villages, roughly speak¬ 
ing, a date between 1500 and 1000 H.C. The 
cemeteries are simply reduced imitations of the 
living tribe’s dwelling—miniature villages guarded 
by moat and rampart—rude earthen jars filled with 
the asheH of the aead taking the place of the huts. 
We find abundant traces of agriculture, a little 
commerce, and, if the ‘terramare’ of Taranto is 
really akin to the northern settlements, evidence 
of relations with the Aegean, in the shape of 
Myceniean sherds and clay idols. No trace of 
writing has been discovered. 

2. At about the same time, a more highly de¬ 
veloped civilization was spreading through Sicily 
and southern Italy. We know these tribes, the 
Sikels, chiefly through their tombs, which are 
usually small chambers cut into the living rock. 
They often reproduce the shape of the living man’s 
dwelling, either round or oval nuts or square houses 
of wood or bricks and stone. Remains of some 
stone houses and even of a large building, evidently 
the seat of some powerful chief (at Pantalica west 
of Syracuse), have been discovered ; and as the 
tombs were abundantly furnished with the neces¬ 
saries of life—clay vases often delicately painted, 
weapons and implements of stone and bronze, and 
even some ornaments and jewellery of bronze, 
silver, gold, and ivory—we are able to re-construct, 
to a certain extent, this Sikelian civilization 
through several periods of its development. The 

resence of Mycenaean vases in some of the tombs 

xes their date approximately. Rut the Sikels 
have no connexion with the contemporary, very 
much ruder, civilization of the ‘ terramare.’ The 
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advent of the Greek colonists, after the decline of 
the Mycemuan sway, early in the first millennium 
B.C., almost stilled the local art of southern Italy 
and Sicily, which may be considered, after the 8 tn 
cent., simply as a province of Greek civilization. 

3 . An analogous development of local handiwork 
appears in the. rock-cut tombs of Sardinia. Only 
here it is Phumicia, not Greece, whose colonies 
modify the old order, at about the same period. 
But Sardinia always retains one distinctive feature 
of architecture, the ‘nuraghe,’ curious buildings 
of bee-hive shape, made of roughly hewn stones, 
sometimes well fortified and of considerable size, 
with internal rooms and winding passages in 
several storeys. The date of these buildings has 
never been sufficiently cleared up, nor is it decided 
whether they servecf as dwellings or tombs, or 
perhaps for both uses. It is, however, undoubted 
that the older ‘nuraghe’ must be placed rather 
early in the first millennium B.C. 

4. In northern and central Italy the ‘ terramare ’ 
disappear towards the beginning of the first 
millennium B.C., and are replaced by villages of rude 
huts without, poles or ramparts. We know the 
civilization of this period merely by its cemeteries, 
the first of which was excavated at Villanova near 
Bologna, and has given its name to this civiliza¬ 
tion. The ashes are buried in clay vases, as in 
the ‘ terramare ’; but not only are these ossuaries, 
with their incised geometric ornaments, far more 
elaborate than the rude pots of the ‘ terramare ’; 
they also contain, besides smaller vases, a number 
of weapons, implements, and ornaments far in ad¬ 
vance of anything yet known in those parts of the 
country. Stone implements disappear; iron is used 
besides bronze—an immense step forward on the 
path of technical development; am her and ivory 
ornaments proclaim commercial relations with the 
north and east. Instead of the usual ossuaries, we 
often find the ashes of the dead buried in small 
clay imitations of the living men’s huts, which 
appear to be considerably larger and better built 
than the primitive dwellings of the ‘terramare.’ 
But, in the older Villanova period, there is not yet 
any trace of writing, or of stone buildings, or of 
Greek vases. These appear among the natives a 
few generations later, with the advent of the first 
really developed civilization in Italy, the Etruscan. 

5 . The origin of the Etruscans is shrouded in 
mystery. Following the tradition almost univers¬ 
ally accepted by ancient authors and corroborated 
by the arclneological evidence, we assume them to 
have reached Italy by sea, about the 9th cent. 
B.c., subduing the native races of central Italy, 
especially the Umbrians, and founding a number 
of fortilied towns, whoso confederacy formed a 
powerful State. An entirely new era begins with 
them. The villages of rude huts are superseded 
by strongholds on the hills, protected by strong 
walls of polygonal or isodomic masonry, which 
are still standing on many Etruscan sites. These 
mighty walk of Caere, Cosa, Vetulonia, Volterra, 
Perugia, and other towns, belong to different 
periods, the oldest dating back as far as the 8 tli- 
7th cent. B.c. They have been constantly repaired 
in the course of the ages, and at a later date have 
occasionally, as at Volterra and Perugia, been 
provided with vaulted gates adorned with sculp¬ 
tured heads or the figures of tutelary divinities in 
relief. Within the walls, the houses were built 
mostly of wood, and have therefore perished. But 
the tombs give us a faithful representation of them. 
During the first century or two of Etruscan sway in 
central Italy, the ancient shape of the round hut 
still forms one prototype of the tombs. But, like 
the Mycenaean ‘bee-hive’ tombs, whose influence 
they seem to show, these Etruscan sepulchres are 
spacious cupolas of stone, provided, not for the 


ashes of a peasant, like the rude Villanova (Um¬ 
brian) ossuaries, but for families of wealthy 
warriors and merchants, whose corpses were buried 
in state, unburnt and surrounded by all they 
needed in the under world. The finest of these 
cupolas are found at Vetulonia, south of Pisa— 
one of the oldest and richest Etruscan cities—at 
Volterra, and one specially good specimen at 
Quin to Florentine. Other tombs of the same 
period, instead of the cupola, consist of rectangular 
vaulted chambers, either built of huge stones or 
cut out of the living rock, The most famous of 
the former is the Tomba Regulini Galassi near 
Cajre, whoso astonishing wealth of gold jewellery, 

S recious vases and implements, is in the Vatican 
luseum. A fine example of the rock-hewn tomb 
was discovered near Veii; it is adorned with the 
oldest frescoes we knoAv in Italy. These graves 
are doubly important. They are the earliest- monu¬ 
ments that we can prove by their inscriptions to 
be undoubtedly Etruscan; by the Egyptian and 
Phoenician and Greek objects found in them, their 
date is fixed in the 8th-7th cent. B.C. The rect¬ 
angular chambers give us an idea of the Etruscan 
house of wood or sun-baked brick, and a slightly 
younger type ( 7 th- 6 th cent.) introduces ub to 
roomy mansions. Those latter tombs are always 
cut into the rock, and their central hall and side- 
chambers, with their beamed roofs and carved 
doorways, with couches and chairs hewn out of the 
rock, give a vivid conception of what an elegant 
Etruscan dwelling of the time looked like. Nay, 
in some cases, at Ca;re, for instance, we find two 
storeys above each other. The tombs built of 
stone blocks are simpler in design, consisting of 
one, rarely of two rooms, and occasionally, as at 
Orvieto, grouped in streets and blocks, just like 
real towns. The architectural forms ana mould¬ 
ings are of the simplest, and betray the imitation 
of wooden houses in stone. One detail—the door¬ 
ways narrowing towards the top and surrounded 
by a rectangular moulding — seems to denote 
Egyptian inlluence. 

These tombs are without sculptured decoration 
inside, except for occasional low reliefs upon the 
doors or the ceiling (chiefly at Corneto, the reliefs 
showing animals, fabulous creatures and hunters; 
and some funeral statues in a tomb at Vetulonia); 
but the mound or tumulus which covers the grave 
usually bears either a sculptured ornament or a 
stone stele with the image of the deceased in relief 
(standing upright in armour or reclining at a 
banquet), mostly accompanied by an inscription. 
Lions carved in stone often guard the entrance to 
the tomb. The walls of the sepulchral chambers 
are often gaily painted, and these frescoes demon¬ 
strate the development of Etruscan art, from the 
6 th to the 2nd cent. B.c. They and the sculptured 
sarcophagi also show the preponderant influence 
of Greek art over Etruscan; for the commercial 
relations between the two nations were continuous, 
and the Etruscans, who do not seem to have 
possessed a strong individual artistic genius, not 
only bought Greek vases and bronzes by the 
thousand, so that no tomb, however poor, is 
without its Greek objects, but also copied these 
imported works, more or less freely and success¬ 
fully. Thus, the frescoes of the oldest painted 
tomb of Veii, mentioned above, show the meaning¬ 
less medley of animals, fabulous creatures, and 
human beings which the Greek vase-painters of 
the 7th cent., especially in Corinth, had borrowed 
from the contemporary carpets and tapestries. 
The 6 th cent, frescoes of C®re and Corneto show 
banqueting and hunting scenes, with an occasional 
marine monster and once a mythological scene, 
conceived in the style of Ionic art. The same art, 
debased by provincial Etruscan painters, appears 
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upon some terra-cotta slabs with paintings of sacri- 
ticial and funeral rites, which adorned the walls 
of a tomb at Casre. Occasionally, towards the end 
of the 6 th cent., the banquets (they are the Elysi&n 
banquets of the happy dead) are replaced by 
frescoes showing funeral rites, dances, mourners, 
games, and tights, in which local Etruscan customs 
are rendered in a debased Greek style. These 
frescoes, especially those of a tomb at Chiusi, are 
full of interesting details—wrestlers and acrobats, 
dwarfs and tame animals. Early in the 5th cent. 
Attic models take the place of the Ionic or Corin¬ 
thian ones; Attic vases of the red-figured style 
illustrate this new fashion in Etruscan painting. 
Banqueting and funeral scenes continue to be in 
vogue. In the 4th cent., still under Attic in¬ 
fluence, the frescoes take more to religious sub¬ 
jects. A tomb of Cometo shows us the trembling 
soul in Hades, amid the terrific images of the 
famous sinners of Greek mythology, bearing their 
eternal torments. The kinder artist of a tomb 
of Orvieto lets the dead partake of a sumptuous 
banquet in the very palace of Hades, who pre¬ 
sides with Persephone, before a sideboard laden 
with golden vessels. The gods and heroes are 
Greek, even to their names, which can easily be 
recognized in their Etruscan travesty; the style 
is wholly Greek, and it is only in certain ritual 
details, in the winged Fates (Lasa) who call the 
dead to Hades, in the curious monstrosity of 
Charun ( = Charon), the infernal boatman, that 
the Etruscan artists have abandoned their slavish 
imitation of Hellenic imagery. 

The same dependence is apparent in the sar¬ 
cophagi which contain the corpses, where these 
are not simply stretched upon rock-hewn benches. 
In the 6 th cent., some terra-cotta sarcophagi from 
Caere bear the figures of the dead man and his 
wife reclining together on their couch at dinner, 
according to Ionic custom, and in a style copying 
the Ionic. A century later, upon a stone sarco¬ 
phagus from the Chiusi district (in the Florentine 
Museum), we see the same couple, Attic in style, 
the wife sitting at the feet of her reclining husband, 
as was the custom for a proper Attic lady. The 
old Umbrian custom of burning the dead', which 
had been in abeyance, though it never disappeared 
entirely, during the first five centuries of Etruscan 
sway, again became nearly universal with the 
end of the 4th cent. ; the long sarcophagi for the 
outstretched corpse are replaced by short square 
urns sufficiently large for a handful of ashes. And 
while the figures reclining upon these urns are 
merely hideously deformed pieces of provincial 
work, the reliefs which adorn the front copy Attic 
>aintings, of which little sketches must have been 
>rought to Etruria in great numbers ; this explains 
the contrast between the fine composition and the 
rough execution, so noticeable in the reliefs of 
these urns, and also the preference for Greek 
mythological scenes, some of them local Attic 
myths, which neither the Etruscan * artist’ nor his 
clients can have understood. The painted tombs 
grow very rare in this late period, but the shape 
and disposition of the chambers remain almost 
unchanged, as is proved by two excellent examples 
—the Tomb of the Volumniinear Perugia, witli its 
fine architectural moldings and good stone urns, 
and the Tomba dei Kilievi at Care, decorated with 
brightly painted reliefs of various implements and 
weapons. Both these tombs have Homan inscrip¬ 
tions combined with Etruscan ones, and belong to 
the last period of Etruscan art—the 2nd-lst cent, 
u. C. After this period, the Etruscan civilization 
was entirely flooded by the Homan. 

The tombs have helped us to re-construct the 
Etruscan temple; the sites of several have been 
found, but as they were built of wood, it would 
voi.. i .—55 


have been impossible to divine their shape without 
the architectural analogies of the rock-hewn tombB, 
of which some, at Caste! d’Asso and Norcliia near 
Viterbo, show fine facades, with columns crowned 
by sculptured pediments. A couple of cinerary 
urns in the shape of small temples or chapels are 
equally important witnesses; but the most pre¬ 
cious are the numerous terra-cotta figures and 
reliefs which decorated these wooden temples. The 
oldest, from Caere, Falerii, and Conca [the two 
latter places are in the lower valley of the Tiber 
outside Etruria proper ; but Latiurn at this period 
was artistically under the sway of the higher 
Etruscan civilization], date back as far as the 6 th 
century. They are antefixes (outer roof-tiles) de¬ 
corated with reliefs, heads of nymphs and satyrs, 
of Herakles and the cow-horned Io, groups of 
dancing mcenads and satyrs—all in the same Ionic 
style which we noted in the frescoes. And the 
same fashion is apparent in the terra-cotta slabs 
with friezes of warriors and chariots, of animals 
and hunters, of banquets, or merely of fine palmetto 
and lotus chains ; these slabs protected the wooden 
rafters, the upper line of the wooden wall, against 
the rain. The decorative terra-cottas follow the 
development of the frescoes, in their style, from the 
6 th to the 3rd century. In the latter half of this 
period, pediment sculptures in terra-cotta are added 
to the antefixes and friezes. Some very fine 4th 
cent, figures of youths and maidens came from the 
Faliscan region (now in the Villa di Papa Giulio in 
Rome). The death of Amphiaraos and the flight 
of Adrastos before Thebes are given in a pediment 
from Telamone near Pisa, with very numerous 
small figures (3rd cent., now in Florence); and the 
pediments from Luni, also in Florence, appear to 
render the myth of the Niobids, in their large, 
admirably modelled figures. Altogether, these 
terra-cottas are the finest works of art that Etruria 
has produced, again following in the tracks of 
Greece. We cannot make sure of the appearance 
of the Etruscan temples in all their details ; but 
we may safely say that they were mostly of 
modest size and simple decoration, consisting of a 
wooden bouse, oblong, with one or two rooms, 
and an open porch supported by wooden columns, 
the whole resembling the Greek ‘ templum in 
antis,’ yet different in style. We may imagine the 
walls painted ; and the terra-cottas, also brightly 
coloured, must have produced a rather gaudy 
effect. The description of the Etruscan temple by 
Vitruvius helps us also. But our materials for 
actually re-constructing these buildings in their 
original shape are too scanty as yet. 

In the minor arts, as in painting, the in¬ 
fluence of Greece was predominant. Among the 
very numerous bronze statuettes found in Etruscan 
tombs it is often difficult to distinguish between 
imported Greek originals and local imitations. 
The Bame doubt obtains concerning bronze statues 
like the Capitoline wolf. But it would be going 
too far to attribute only the inferior work to 
Etruscan artists ; they seem to have been largely 
dependent upon Greece for inspiration, but their 
skill was nevertheless recognized in Athens itself, 
where Etruscan bronzes adorned the houses of the 
richest patrons of art (Pherekrates ap. Athenaus, 
xv. 700c; Kritias, ib. i. 286). Etruscan bronzes 
were famous in Greece, and, we may say, justty 
famous, judging by a number of really line works 
of a greater realism than is usual in Greece. Here 
again the Ionic style is paramount in the older 
work—the statuettes, vases, and implements of 
the 7 th- 6 th centuries. The first merchants who 
traded with Etruria bailed from the Ionic colonies 
of Asia Minor, and their intimate connexion with 
the Phoenicians explains the presence of numerous 
Syrian and Phoenician objects—vases, ornaments, 
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and scarabs—in the oldest Etruscan tombs, since 
no direct connexion between Phoenicia and Etruria 
has been proved. In the later period, Attic in¬ 
fluence again predominates, and is especially 
noticeable in the very numerous engraved mirrors 
and circular cists (toilet boxes) of bronze, some of 
them very beautiful, which are most nearly akin, 
in their style, to the reliefs of the later cinerary 
urns, though superior to these. Etruscan jewellery, 
at least in its older stages, is a great deal more in¬ 
dependent. In fact, Greece offers nothing com¬ 
parable, in technical skill and delicacy, to the 
wonderful gold ornaments, the gossamer filigree 
work, the microscopic granulations, of the brace¬ 
lets, necklaces, ear-rings, and fibulae of the oldest 
Etruscan tombs. The more recent ornaments show 
a stronger Hellenic influence, and a less perfect 
workmanship. Ceramic art is always more or 
less subservient to the more valuable metal vases. 
Thus, the shapes of Etruscan day vessels re¬ 
produce bronze models, and as these models are 
more or less copied from Greek originals, the same 
imitation is apparent in the cheaper terra-cotta 
ware. But the technique of these vases is more 
independent; they are fashioned in black clay, 
called bucche.ro , adorned with incised or relief 
ornaments or figures ; and though this technique 
is not infrequent in Greece, and again more especi¬ 
ally in the Ionic colonies of Asia Minor, yet its 
predominance in Etruria is so great, that only a 
slight Greek influence upon a stiong local industry 
may here be granted. Painted vases are rare in 
Etruria, and are no more than poor copies of 
Ionic, Corinthian, or Attic originals ; but bucchero 
may he claimed as mainly a native achievement. 

Very little can be said of decorative work in 
ivory, 01 of engraved gems. Here again foreign, 
and chiefly Oriental, influence predominates, and 
the Etruscan artists have added little of their own. 
Even the types of their coins are merely deriva¬ 
tives from the superior Hellenic art. 

Etruscan art and science were paramount during 
the earlier centuries of Roman history, throughout 
the whole of Latiuru, and even as far south as 
Campania. When the Greek colonies of Magna 
Gracia grew strong enough to hold their own, 
and the Etruscans were driven from Campania, 
towards the end of the 5tli cent. B.C., their in¬ 
tellectual sway over Rome diminished steadily as 
the Greek influence increased. After the league 
of the Etruscan cities had been subjected to Rome, 
their peculiar civilization dwindled and disappeared 
rapidly, and it would be difficult to find a char¬ 
acteristically Ktiuscan work of art later than the 
1st cent. B.C. 
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ART (Greek and Roman).—The history of Greek 
art, in relation to religion, passes through three 
phases which correspond more or less to its three 
periods of rise, perfection, and decadence. During 
the first period, art is subjected to religious influ¬ 
ences, and frequently trammelled by religious 
conservatism ; during the second, the two act in 
co-operation, art drawing its highest inspiration 
from religion, and itself contributing to the dig¬ 
nity of religious ideals, so that it was said of 
the Olympian Zeus of Phidias, ‘cuius puleritudo 
adiecisse aliquid etiam receptfc religioni videtur ’; 
during the third, religion supplies numerous themes 
to the artist; but these often tend to he regarded, 
mainly or in part, as affording an opportunity for 
his skill in characterization or execution ; and even 
when this is not the case, he often repeats the con¬ 
ventions of earlier artists rather than creates a new 
embodiment of a religious idea. It follows that 
the history of art in Greece is, throughout the 
course of its development, closely bound up with the 
history of religious thought—more so, perhaps, than 
in the case of any other nation, but the relations 
of the two vary considerably at different periods. 

1. Pre-Hellenic Art.—Before dealing with Hel¬ 
lenic art, it is necessary to Bay something of the art 
which preceded it in Greek lands, and which is 
conveniently named ^Egean, so as to include Crete 
and the Archipelago, as well as the mainland of 
Greece. Our knowledge of the zEgean religion 
( q.v.) is gained almost entirely from the remains of 
early art in these regions. The chief branches of 
this art consist of gem-cutting, the art of the gold- 
and silver-smith ; painting on terra-cotta coffiiiB 
and vases, and in fresco on the walls of houses 
and palaces ; and sculpture, or rather modelling 
in terra-cotta and other materials, including life- 
sized coloured roliofs in gesso duro. Early JEgean 
art in all these branches shows a strong and char¬ 
acteristic native development, though it owes some¬ 
thing also to foreign influences, notably to that of 
Egypt. It is marked by much naturalism in detail, 
especially in plant and animal forms, together with 
a curious conventionalism, especially in the treat¬ 
ment of the human figure, which has an unnatur¬ 
ally slim waist and elongated limbs. The article 
Aegean Religion sIiowh what subjects are treated 
in the art of the time. We find representations 
of shrines and altars, and of amconic symbols of 
worship, such as the double axe and the horns 
of consecration, and an almost realistic render¬ 
ing of landscape in the representations of sacred 
mountains and trees. Grotesque animal forms 
and monstrous combinations are a favourite sub¬ 
ject, especially on gems. We also find figures 
which are probably to be regarded as representa¬ 
tions of divinities, though the skill of the artist is 
not sufficient to indicate any difference between 
these and human figures, except by signs or attri¬ 
butes. Rudely-fashioned images of terra-cotta, 
which are almost certainly to be regarded as 
figures of deities, are found in Crete, and are also 
common at Mycenae and elsewhere in Greece. 

2 . The 4 Dark Ages.’ Art in Homer.—Between 
this early Aegean art and the rise of the art which 
may properly be called Hellenic there is a long 
interval of time; nor is it possible, except in a 
limited degree, to trace any direct connexion be¬ 
tween the two. The two chief qualities of the 
earlier work are beauty of decorative design and a 
close observation of nature, within certain limits. 
In both these respects its facile and even decadent 
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quality, in its later examples, oilers the strongest 
contrast to the uncouth hut promising beginnings 
of Hellenic art. Without discussing the corn pli¬ 
cated question of the racial changes that had 
taken place in the interval, we may admit that 
the innate artistic genius, of which we see the 
roduets in early ACgean art, may, after lying 
ormant for a time, have contributed its part to 
the later development, but in conjunction with 
new elements which entirely transtoiiued its char¬ 
acter. In this connexion it must be remembered 
that the rise and earlier stages of the development 
of early art in Crete and the Aegean islands go 
back to at least the third millennium before our 
era, and that the flourishing period of Cretan 
art ends with the destruction of the palace at 
Knossos about H.C. 1400, though at Mycenm and 
elsewhere on the mainland ot Greece a kindred 
art survived for two more centuries in vigorous 
condition, and considerably longer in a decadent 
stage. The rise of a strong and independent 
Hellenic art cannot be dated earlier than about 
the 7th cent. H.C. The five centuries or so which 
intervened are sometimes called the ‘ dark ages ’ of 
Greece—a time of invasions and migrations, when 
the old civilizations were overwhelmed, and the 
country relapsed for a time into comparative bar¬ 
barism, so far as the external surroundings of life 
w ere concerned. It was during this time that the 
Homeric poems were composed ; and in them there 
is no certain ieferenee to any work of sculpture in 
the round, whether representing human personages 
or gods, with the exception of a doubtful passage 
in Iliad, vi. 92 and 303, where the Trojan matrons 
place a robe ‘upon the knees of Athene.’ Some 
authorities regard this as implying the existence 
of a seated statue ; if the expression he not a 
purely metaphorical one, it is the only example of 
any such thing in the Homeric poems. Though 
temples are often mentioned, no images of the 
gods are reierred to. Art in llonier iB purely deco¬ 
rative, and is not distinctively Hellenic; many of 
the objects of finest workmanship are attributed 
to the Pluenieians. When scenes of an elaborate 
nature are described, as on the shield of Achilles, 
there are none of religious significance among them, 
though Ares and Athene are spoken of as appearing 
in a battle scene. Here, however, it is the gods 
themselves that aie thought of, rather than artistic 
representations of them. 

3 . Beginnings of sculpture. —Many primitive 
images of the gods were attributed to the Heroic 
age; an example is the Palladium stolen by 
Odysseus ami Diomed from Troy—a tale told in 
the ‘Little Iliad,’ of about the 7th cent. H.C. 
Some of these may have been sin rivals from pre- 
Hellenic times; others were probably wrongly 
assigned to so early a date. Some ot them were 
attributed to Ihedalus, an artist w hose historical 
existence is doubtful, hut whose reputed attnin- 
111 cuts summarize the sudden advance in the art ot 
sculpture which seems to have taken place about 
H.c. (H»0. Shortly after this date we find several 
sculptors, or groups of sculptors, employed to make 
images of the gods, sometimes, appai ently, as a nexv 
departure, sometimes to replace a pi motive or ani- 
conie object of worship. Such families of artists 
existed in Chios (JMelas, Mieeiades, Aiehermus) as 
w'orkers of marble, and in Samos (Khceeus, Theo¬ 
doras) as workers in bronze. I 11 the Peloponncse, 
many statues of the gods w'ere made by Lhpcenus 
and Scyllis, Cretan ‘ Dsedalids,’ and by their 
pupils; the ‘unshaped plank’ which had served 
as the symbol of the goddess Hera at Samos w as 
replaced by an image made hv Sniilis of iEgina; 
the Apollo of Polos was made by Tec turns and 
Angelina, said to be pupils of Pipamus and Scyllis; 
and probably most of the other early images of the 


f ods in human form were made in this period. 

rorn this time on we hear of nunumms statues of 
the gods, made by almost all the chief sculptors; 
some of these were intended to replace more primi¬ 
tive images as objects of worship, others merely 
for dedication. In the former case the artist would 
in most cases be bound by religious conservatism 
not to depart too far from the accepted typo. An 
example is the Black Demeter of Phigaha, whose 
primitive image, with a horse’s head, bail been 
destroyed; the sculptor Onatas of Atgina is said 
to have replaced it with remaikable fidelity, with 
the help of copies, ami even of a vision. This is 
an extreme instance, hut in many other cases the 
artists had to satisfy the religious scruples of 
iriests and others, as well aB the growing desire 
or a more artistic representation of the deity. 
In the case of dedicated statues he would natuially 
have a freer hand. Here the limitations would be 
imposed by Ins art. We have many statues of 
early Greek workmanship preserved, and these 
show that sculpture was confined to a smaU num¬ 
ber of clearly marked types, which Rerved for re¬ 
presentations alike of deities and of human beings. 
The commonest of these types represented a fully 
draped seated figure, a nude standing male figure, 
or a draped standing female figure. All of these 
were used alike foi figures of the dead set up over 
graves, for figures of worshippers dedicated in sacred 
places, and for images of the gods. The artist de¬ 
voted his skill to perfecting these types, to getting 
more approach to a natural expression in the face, 
to improving the shape of limbs and hands and 
feet, to observing and recording correctly the posi¬ 
tion of bones and muscles in the body. He was 
too much taken up witli these matters to give much 
attention to the representation of character or in¬ 
dividuality, much loss of a worthy ideal ot the gods, 
though it was by Ins work that the tradition was 
being built up which enabled the masters of the 
5th cent, to progress in this direction. Some other 
early types, however, ottered an opportunity lor a 
more direct and simple expression of divine eneigy. 
Sometimes swiftness was shown by wings, usually 
borrowed from decorative Oriental models, and by 
a position which looks like kneeling, hut is meant 
to represent rapid running or flight; sometimes 
the god or goddess was shown striding forward 
rapidly, with an attribute of power — if Zeus, a 
thunderbolt; if Poseidon, a trident; if Athene, a 
spear—in the raised right hand. Such purely ex¬ 
ternal expressions of divine activity seem often to 
have been derived from primitive images, which 
v.ere incapable of expressing it in any subtler 
manner; and although some examples of*this type 
ueie made, usually to carry on a religious tiadi- 
tion, even in the 5th cent., it gradually became 
obsolete as the artist acquired facility in expiess- 
ing the character ami power of the god under an 
intellectual and moral rather than a meiely physical 
aspect. When this change had come .1 bout, the 10 - 
1 at ions of art and religion w T ere revolutionized. The 
sculptor no longer occupied himself with the tech¬ 
nical problem of prowdinga btatue suitable in age, 
sex, and attributes to the requirements pi escribed 
by religion, but was himself able to rout 1 lbute some¬ 
thing to the ideal conception of the deity. 

4 . Decorative and minor arts.— So far w r e have 
considered only sculpture in the round, having as 
its province the making of independent statues. 
Minor works in bronze and terra-cotta, which were 
abundant on all Greek sites, naturally lollowed 
the development of sculpture, or to some extent, 
perhaps, e\en anticipated it; but what is said of 
sculpture applies to them also. It is othenvise 
Avitli reliefs and other decorative works, whether 
in wood, stone, marble, terra-cotta, bronze, or 
other metals. So far as their religious signili- 
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cance is concerned, this group of objects goes with 
painting, especially vase-painting; it deals with 
the same kind of subjects, and treats them in the 
same manner. This decorative art affords a link, 
such as is missing in the case of sculpture, with the 
earlier periods ; for it continued to be practised 
to some extent during the dark ages between 
Myeemean and Hellenic art; it transmitted some 
inherited types, and it borrowed many others from 
Oriental or other foreign sources. It is also of con¬ 
siderable importance for the study of religion and 
mythology, since the means at its disposal enables 
it not merely to represent figures of the gods and 
heroes, but to record or to illustrate stories about 
them, or scenes connected with their ritual. It is 
to be observed that descriptions of decorative reliefs 
in the Homeric poems—notably that of the shield 
of Achilles, which, even if later than the rest of the 
Iliad, is earlier in date than the rise of Hellenic 
art—do not refer to mythological scenes, but to 
incidents of daily life. On the other hand, the 
Hesiodic ‘shield of Hercules’ has a whole series of 
illustrations of mythical tales, such as the battle 
of Lapiths and Centaurs and the flight of Perseus 
from the Gorgons. In this respect it resembles 
actual works of decorative art that are recorded 
for us by ancient writers, such as the throne 
made by Bathyeles of Magnesia for the Apollo at 
Amy elm, or the chest of the Corinthian tyrant 
Cypselus, dedicated in the Heneum at Olympia. 
And the subjects recorded both on the imaginary 
and on the actual reliefs are just the same as we 
constantly find upon extant early works of decora¬ 
tive art—both reliefs in marble or stone or bronze 
or terra-cotta, and paintings upon vases. It ap¬ 
pears, therefore, that, while the art referred to in 
the Homeric poems has nothing Hellenic about it 
except the poet’s imagination, the references to 
works of art in Hesiodic poems and in later litera¬ 
ture are closely in touch with the actual development 
of art in Greece. 

The relation of art to popular belief and to 
literature, in its treatment of religious or rather 
of mythological subjects, is somewhat complicated. 
The decorative artist was extremely conservative 
and imitative in the use of his available reper¬ 
toire of groupB and figures. Free invention was 
hardly ever resorted to, except in cases where no 
already familiar type could be borrowed or adapted. 
For example, the judgment of Paris seems to offer 
a theme for imagination, and we find it so treated 
on later vases; hut in early art it always takes the 
form of a procession, with the figures more or less 
differentiated ; and this form is borrowed almost 
without modification from the procession of 
dancing women, headed by a musician, which is 
a common subject on the most primitive vases. 
Such mechanical repetitions may appear at first 
sight to preclude any strong influence of art on 
mythology; but in some ways their cumulative 
ell'ect was greater than any that could have been 
due to originality of treatment, for it became 
almost impossible for people to figure these scenes 
or events to themselves in any other way than 
that conventionally accepted. And, moreover, the 
same conditions tended towards the assimilation 
and even identification of legends originally dis¬ 
tinct, and so facilitated the systematization of 
Greek mythology. Again, the tendency of early 
Greek art to adopt rather than to invent led to 
many almost fortuitous identifications that have 
had great influence, not only on later art, but even 
on later belief. Thus the gorgon, the sirens, the 
sphinx, and other such monsters probably bad no 
distinctive form in the eyes of those who first told 
tales about them ; certainly no such form is 
indicated in the Homeric poemB. But the early 
decorative artists borrowed from the East many 


monstrous forms of winged and human-headed 
beasts and birds which had probably no particular 
significance to those who first adopted them as 
decorative elements; and these forms came to be 
identified with the creatures of Greek myth so 
completely and so finally that we at the present day 
cannot think of Sphinx or Siren under any other 
form. The fact that both these fantastic figures 
appear as symbols of death upon tombs in Greece, 
in Lycia, and possibly elsewhere also, has further 
complicated the influence of the borrowed type, so 
that, in these cases and in others like them, it is 
now almost impossible to disentangle the contribu¬ 
tions of art ana of myth to the common conception. 

5 . Vase-painting.—The more technical side of 
the early development of decorative art in Greece 
concerns us here mainly as it affects the gradual 
acquisition of groater power of expression. In 
this matter sculpture in relief has much the same 
history as sculpture in the round, so far as the 
execution of individual figures is concerned. Vase- 
jainting, on the other hand, has an independent 
development. It is impossible here even to sketch 
the development of early vase-painting in Greece; 
it is possible only to mention those classes of vases 
whien are of most importance for the representation 
of mythological scenes. ( 1 ) The geometrical class, 
whien succeeds the Myeemean in (Greece, frequently 
depicts scenes from actual life ; this is particularly 
the case with the Dipylon vases of Athens, on 
which we see elaborate funeral processions, scenes 
of seafaring and combat, and classic dances ; but 
few, if any, of these can he given any mythological 
significance. (2) The geometric period is succeeded 
by that of Oriental influence in various parts of the 
Greek world. On the coasts and islands of Asia 
Minor, especially in Ionia, Samos, and Rhodes, 
we find various classes of vases, w hich have certain 
characteristics in common, as well as clearly- 
marked local variations ; and about the same time 
we find a similar development in some of the chief 
manufacturing centres in continental Greece, 
mainly at Corinth and Chalcis ; and colonies such 
as Daphna? and Naucratis in Egypt, and Gyrene 
in Libya, have each their characteristic ware. 
Athens also has its own pottery at this time, in 
succession to the Dipylon ware. The technical 
development varies considerably, but in all alike 
the tendency is towards an improvement both in 
the colour of the ground and of the pigment in 
which the figures are drawn. As a rule, in earlier 
examples the ground is of a buff or brownish 
colour, sometimes almost white, and the pigment 
Is of a dark brown colour, varying from red to dull 
black. In late examples, and, above all, in Attic 
pottery, the ground tends to assume the beautiful 
reddish terra-cotta colour which is characteristic 
of Greek vases of the best period, and the pigment 
to take the form of lustrous black varnish. The 
monstrous forms, many of them winged, and the 
ather beasts borrowed from Oriental fabrics, tend 
gradually to be replaced by scenes of some mytho¬ 
logical meaning, or, if retained, to acquire a 
mythological significance; and the human figure, 
at first introduced as a decorative type like the rest, 
gradually asserts its supremacy in interest. The 
treatment of myths upon early vases becomes, so 
to speak, stereotyped along certain lines, the same 
figures or compositions being repeated again and 
again with slignt variations to illustrate the same 
myth, or adapted to the rendering of another 
myth that lent itself to a similar treatment. In 
this way the vase-painter contributed in no small 
degree to the uniformity and systematization of 
mythology. (3) About tne middle of the 6 th cent. 
b.c. the Attic potters, assisted by the excellent 
clay of the Attic cer&micus, surpassed all rivals. 
This is the age of what is called black-figured 
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ware, the figures being drawn in black silhouette, 
and details added in incised lines, with touches of 
purple or white. We have many vases signed by 
potters of this period, as well as of the next, which 
begins in the latter part of the 6 tli cent., and 
continues until the date of the Persian wars and a 
little later. (4) This next period, which overlaps 
the preceding, is known as the early red-Jigured 
style, the same pigments being used, but the 
figures being reserved in the terra-cotta colour of 
the clay, and the background filled in with the 
black varnish. In this age we find greater 
imagination and freedom of drawing; but the old 
traditions are still closely adhered to, and the 
advance is in the details rather than in the general 
conception. We find at this time the most porfect 
decorative treatment, and the utmost precision of 
line drawing. As we approach the middle of the 
5th cent., we find greater dignity and severity of 
treatment, probably owing to the influence of the 
great fresco painters, above all of Polygnotus, who 
came to Athens and decorated the ‘ Painted Stoa * 
and other buildings about this time. 

In Athens the work of Polygnotus consisted 
partly of historical paintings, such as the battle 
of Marathon ; at Delphi his most famous works 
were the ‘Fall of Troy’ and the ‘Land of the 
Dead,* and by these he probably exercised great 
influence on his contemporaries and successors. 
He was specially noted for the ethical character of 
his subjects. His paintings have not lieen pre¬ 
served, but from imitations of them on vases and 
from descriptions of ancient, writers, we can infer 
that they consisted of simply - grouped figures, 
arranged without perspective, and probably conven¬ 
tional in colouring. But the grandeur ana nobility 
of his conception probably contributed in no small 
degree to the ideals of Greek art in the 5th century. 

6 . Sculpture of the 5 th century.—The development 
of sculpture was at this time very rapid. The great 
struggle between Greece and Persia led to a new 
consciousness of Hellenic unity and a new pride in 
the superiority of Greek over barbarian ; and at the 
same time, the spoils of victory and the offerings 
to the gods in thanksgiving for the great deliver¬ 
ance aflorded both opportunities and themes for 
the highest energies of the artists. The full effect 
of these influences was hardly felt at once, and 
they were combined, in their most splendid mani¬ 
festations, with the glory of Athens, which, taking 
the lead at the time of the Persian wars, became 
under Cimon and Pericles the example and sum¬ 
mary of all that was best in Greece. The imme¬ 
diate predecessors of Phidias, though they produced 
works which were admired by posterity, seem 
still to have been mainly occupied with the study 
of the type and the perfection of technique and 
mastery over material. A statue like the 4 Dis¬ 
cobolus ’ of Myron is characteristic of this age; 
and however great the skill of the artist in dealing 
with a difficult subject, it is to be noted that he 
does not go beyond the expression of physical life 
to that of character or emotion. Even a master¬ 
piece such as the 4 Charioteer of Delphi * shows the 
same restriction of aim. Pythagoras, to whom it 
is probably to be attributed, was noted also for the 
expression of pain in his limping Philocfcetes; but 
here, as in the wounded warriors of iEgina, it was 
probably the physical rather than the mental or 
spiritual aspect of the subject that was rendered. 
To Calamis, with his nameless gTace, we might 
perhaps look for something more; but we have no 
certain work of his left, and we are not justified in 
assuming that he went beyond his contemporaries. 

It was reserved for Phidias to till the forms that 
had already reached so high a degTee of perfection, 
with an inner life and meaning. His colossal gold 
and ivory statues have not survived, but we have 
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some copies of them, and probably of others of his 
statues, and the descriptions of ancient writers ; 
and we can also see the reflexion of his influence 
in all contemporary and later work. From all 
this evidence we can infer that his statues of tho 
gods did not merely represent the perfection of the 
human form in face and figure, hut embodied all 
that was noblest in the Hellenic conception of the 
gods. He is even said to have gone beyond this, 
and to have added somewhat to the received 
religion in his statue of Zeus, which was so worthy 
of the subject represented that ‘ he who is heavy- 
laden in soul, who has experienced many mis¬ 
fortunes and sorrows in his life, and from whom 
sweet sleep has fled, even he, I think, if he stood 
before this image, would forget all the calamities 
and troubles that befall in human life’ (Dio Chrys. 
Or. xii. 51, tr. Adam). The Zeus at Olympia was 
the father of gods and men, full of power and 
benignity, the common god of the Hellenes. The 
Athene Parthenon at Athens represented the more 
intellectual conception of the goddess of Athens, 
the embodiment of the artistic and literary genius 
of the people. Statues like these doubtless tran¬ 
scended the ordinary notions of the gods ; but they 
were no mere allegories or personifications; they 
represented the religious ideals of the whole people, 
and contributed in no Bmall degree to purify and 
ennoble these ideate. This new influence of art 
upon religion came just at the time when the 
accepted views about the godH and the tales that 
were told about them were being questioned, and 
Phidias and Pericles were in sympathy with the 
most enlightened views; it can hardly be doubted 
that both artist and statesman had it as their aim 
to represent the gods to the people as they should 
be worshipped. From the sculpture that decorated 
the temples of this period, above all from the 
sculpture of the Parthenon, we can learn the 
beauty and nobility of type and the unrivalled 
skill in execution that supplied the means whereby 
such an artist as Phidias could express his ideas. 

In the latter part of the 5th cent. B.C. there were 
several other sculptors who followed more or less 
closely the tradition of Phidias, and made statues 
of the gods, which, like his work, had a great in¬ 
fluence on current religious conceptions. Alca- 
menes, who, after the exile or death of Phidias, was 
the sculptor most employed upon official commis¬ 
sions in Athens, made famous statues of Hoplitestus 
and Dionysus, of Hera and Athene; Agoracritus 
made the Nemesis at Rhamnus. Polyclitus, the 
head of the Argive school, followed the Argive 
tradition in his study of the athletic type, and his 
system of proportions or 4 canon ’ was embodied in a 
statue , 4 The Doryphorus’ or spear-bearer, as well as 
n a theoretical treatise. He also made a great gold 
and ivory statue of flora for the Argive Heramm, 
which embodied the Greek ideal of the goddess, and 
was placed, by some who had seen it, beside the Zeus 
and Athene of Phidias. Cresilas, a Cretan sculp¬ 
tor who probably came under the influence of both 
Phidias and Polyclitus, was famous for a statue of 
a wounded man, and also of a wounded Amazon ; he 
also made the portrait of Pericles, of which copies 
survive, and which is a typical example of the 
early portraiture which treats its subject as the 
ideal statesman rather than as an individual. In 
all these works we can see the character of the art 
of the 5th cent., which expressed, as ancient critics 
tell us, *) 0 o 5 rather than ird 0 o$, fixed type of char¬ 
acter rather than varying passions and emotions. 

7 . The 4 th century.—The art of the 4th cent, was 
less abstract and dignified, more human and indi¬ 
vidual. If Phidias did something to counteract 
the growing scepticism afiout the gods by present¬ 
ing them in a form which could not be rejected 
as unworthy, the works of Praxiteles and Scopas 
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may in some canes have brought the character of 
the gods home to men by an intense and vivid 
realization of their personality; but in making 
them so human these sculptors may have made 
them less divine, and have opened the way for suc¬ 
cessors who regarded even statues of the gods as 
a mere theme for the exhibition of their artistic 
skill. Early in the 4th cent, we find a conspicu¬ 
ous example of a tendency of which traces may be 
seen earlier—that to personification. A group by 
Cephisodotus represented Peace nursing the infant 
Wealth; and later on allegorical figures such as 
this, which appealed to the popular imagination, 
usurped much of the worship that formerly be¬ 
longed to the Olympian gods. But the statues of 
Scopas and Praxiteles were for the most part taken 
fiom accepted mythology, though the subjects 
selected were no less characteristic of the time 
than the manner in which they were treated. 
The most famous works of Praxiteles represented 
Aphrodite and Eros ; and he set the goddess before 
mortals with her beauty entirely unveiled; her 
nudity is not natural and unconscious like that of 
male figures in Greek art, hut a motive for it is 
supplied in her preparation for the hat h. He was 
also famous for his representation of Dionysus and 
his attendant satyrs; and from extant copies we 
can estimate the skill with which he characterized 
these soulless, half-human creatures of the woods. 
In the Hermes with the infant Dionysus, of which 
the original is happily preserved, we can see the 
mythological conception of Hermes as the protector 
of youth made to Jive in a genial and individual 
embodiment. In other woiks, such as ‘ Apollo the 
lizard-slayer/ we have what was once a religious 
type treated as a piece of playful genre. The 
work of Scopas is throughout more earnest and 
impassioned. Extant works that can he associated 
with hirn represent heroes rather than gods, but in 
these we can see a passionate nature and intensity 
of expulsion ; his treatment of creatures of the 
sea, with the restless yearning of their nature, is 
notable; and in his ‘ Mamad ’ the enthusiasm of 
divine inspiration was expressed with wonderful 
power. Of his treatment of more dignilied subjects 
we can judge from such a work as the ‘ Demeter’ 
of Cnidus, which, if not from his hand, is certainly 
to be associated Avitli him ; its expression sIioavs 
maternal grief and the chastened melancholy in a 
passionate nature. The work of Seopas and his 
associates may also he seen in the Mausoleum. 

Great as was the intluence of Seopas and l‘raxi- 
teles upon their successors, that of the third great 
sculptor of the 4th cent., Lysippus, was, if not 
gieater, at least more direct. As the head of the 
school of Sieyou, he represented the Peloponnesian 
tradition ot athletic sculpt lire; and he established 
a lieiv canon of proportions, slimmer and less 
massive than that of Polyclitus. He made many 
statues of the gods, some of colossal size; and in 
his portrait of Alexander he is said to have satis¬ 
fied the king by his representation of his ambitious 
and fiery temperament. Portiaits of Alexander, 
and other extant works that may be associated 
with Lysippus, show that he Avas not, as haH some¬ 
times been supposed, an academic master, hut lull 
of fresh observation, while in expression lie seems 
to have fallen under the influence of Scopas. 
Partly owing to his association with Alexander, 
his pupils are most conspicuous in the next genera¬ 
tion, and are the founders of the schools that 
carried the traditions of Hellenic art to the East. 
We have records of many other sculptors of the 
4th cent. avIio cannot all he enumerated ; among 
them are Euphranor, who was also a painter and a 
writer on art, and Avas noted for his expression of the 
characters of gods and heroes; and Leochares, who 
made not only statues of the gods but also a set of 


portraits of the family of Philip and Alexander in 
gold and ivory for the Pkilippeum at Olympia— 
works Avhich exemplify the tendency to represent 
men in a manner hitherto reserved for the gods. 

The great painters of the 4th cent, are known to 
us only by literary records; and in this case we 
cannot, as in the earlier age of Polygnotus, expect 
any assistance from vases. From the descriptions 
Ave learn that the painters of this age often chose 
dramatic or sensational subjects, and their power 
of rendering individual character and passion was 
probably comparable with that of contemporary 
sculptors. The greatest of all Greek painters, 
Apelles was, like Lysippus, noted for his portrait 
of Alexander; and he Avas also fond of allegorical 
subjects, such as his group of Calumny, of which a 
detailed description is left us. 

8 . Hellenistic art.—In the Hellenistic age Greek 
art followed the conquests of Alexander to neAv 
centres in the East; it is no longer to Athens or 
Argos or Sicyon, but to Alexandria and Antioch and 
Pergamos til at Ave look for its most characteristic 
products. The beginning of the Hellenistic age is 
dominated by the personality of Alexander. He 
had changed the relations oi East and West, and 
Greek civilization Avas henceforth the prevalent 
influence in western Asia. His career, which might 
well seem more than human, induced the Greeks 
to accept the Oriental custom of the deification of 
kings ; and his features came to he repeated even 
in the types of the gods. His head, too, was 
placed upon coins—an honour hitherto leserved for 
the gods alone. And his successors, with a less 
justifiahlearrogance, claimed even higherprivileges. 
Beside such present deities—to use the phrase ot 
contemporary flattery—the ancient gods became 
mere abstractions. Images of them were still made, 
distinguished for their size—as the ‘ Colossus ’ of 
Rhodes—or for their artistic excellence. But the 
old types and conventions Avere mostly repeated 
either in mere repetition or in eclectic imitation. 
Certain schools, inspired by the dramatic poAver of 
Scopas, infused some new life into the old forms, 
notably the school of l’ergamos. On the great 
altar in that city Avas a frieze with a representa¬ 
tion of the gods and giants, in which all the learn¬ 
ing of the mythologists and all the technical skill 
of the sculptors Avere devoted to a complete 
representation of the Greek Pantheon in action 
against their Avild adversaries. But the extra¬ 
ordinary dramatic vigour of this work docs not 
hide the fact that it is more or loss an artificial crea¬ 
tion, not a spontaneous embodiment of the people's 
belief. While philosophers turned to a more or 
less abstract and monotheistic conception of the 
deity, which was out of touch with art, the people 
often turned to a more direct and intelligible 
worship, such as that accorded to the ‘Fortune’ 
of Antioch, embodied in a graceful representation 
of the city, seated on a rock with a river-god at 
her feet, which Avas made by Eutychides, a pupil 
of Lysippus. The representation of children or 
of rustic subjects showed a reaction against the 
artificiality of city life, parallel to the literary de¬ 
velopment of the pastoral. Statues of the gods 
were still made, but Avere mostly mere repetitions 
of established types, though occasionally Ave find 
examples of great dignity and beauty, such as the 
Aphrodite of Melos or the colossal works made by 
Damophon in Messene and Arcadia. In the in¬ 
adequacy of contemporary art, we find, as often in 
an age of decadence, a return to the character and 
even to the mannerisms of early art; in extreme 
cases this leads to an affected archaistic work which 
is easily distinguished from that of the early sculp¬ 
tors whom it imitates. At the same time, iiamatic 
vigour and scientific study >vere still kept up in 
some schools; and in Rhodes, in the middle of the 
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1st cent. R.C., there were still sculptors capable of 
producing such a masterpiece as the ' Loocoon.’ 

9 . Graeco-Roman art.—Grmco-Itoman art—that 
is to say, the work produced for tlie Roman market 
by Greek artists—belongs for the most part to the 
more conventional and less powerful survivals of 
the art of Greece. There was an immense demand 
in Rome for the decoration of public buildings 
and of private houses, gardens, and libraries with 
tlie products of Greek art; and this was met 
partly l>y the spoliation of Greek shrines, partly 
by the pioduction of new work resembling the old 
nearly enough to please the taste of the patron. 
Even the statue ot 1 Venus Genetrix,’ set up by 
Julius Ciesarin his forum and made by Arcesilaus, 
the most famous sculptor of the day, was a mere 
repetition of a type which goes back to one of 
the masters of the 5th century. Under such con¬ 
ditions there was not much scope for originality or 
for a fruitful relation between religion and art. 

10 . Roman art.—Roman art had more originality, 
and made some technical advances even on its 
Greek models; but, from the religions point of 
view, these do not much concern us. They are best 
seen in portraiture, historical reliefs, and decora¬ 
tive woik. The old Italian gods did not aR a 
rule lend themselves readily to artistic treat¬ 
ment. There were, indeed, old terra-cotta images 
of the gods, made in Rome under Etruscan in¬ 
fluence, which Cato and other conservatives re¬ 
garded with veneration, and preferred to the im¬ 
ported products of Greek workmanship. These may 
have had a certain vigour of individuality and 
realism which aflected later art in Rome, ami more 
especially portraiture. Rut in the art of Rome, as 
known to us in Imperial times, there presentations 
of the eods follow for the most part, tlie types and 
conventions borrowed lrom Greece. There were 
indeed certain figures, al«>ve all that of Rome her¬ 
self, which were new creations ; hut these followed 
the lines of impersonation common in Hellenistic 
art. The art. of the Augustan age, though char¬ 
acterized by an austere lieauty, was academic and 
classical in character. Perhaps the finest extant 
figures of the gods in Roman art are those on the 
arch of Trajan at Beneventum, which are beautiful 
and dignified in type, yet so animated with an in¬ 
terest in the action portrayed as to seem full of life. 
In the deification of the fimperors we also find an 
incentive to ideal portraiture which did something 
to counteract the realistic tendencies of Roman art. 

Two classes of monuments are of gTeat import¬ 
ance to the general history of art, and even to the 
transmission of religious ideas. In historical reliefs 
on columns and arches—above all, in the Trajan 
and Antonine columns — we find a continuous 
method of narration which lent itself admirably to 
the records of chronicle or story ; and this method 
was continued, for didactic purposes, into early 
Christian and mediaeval art. In the sarcophagi 
also we find a great wealth and variety of resource 
in the renderings of mythology, often coupled witl 
indifferent execution ; and these likewise served as 
models, and handed on the classical traditions to 
later art. Types, such as that of Orpheus, also 
acquired a new significance in Christian art. The 
Greek traditions, in varying form, survived both in 
Koine and in Asia Minor, and through them were 
transmitted to the modern world. The relation 
and the spheres of influence of the Eastern and 
Western branches constitute one of the most diffi¬ 
cult and disputed problems of modern archaeology. 

Litkratuuk.— I. Genkhal ■ G. Carotti, A History of Art, 
vol. i., Lond. 1908 ; M. Colllgnon, Manuel d'archiologie grect/ue, 
Farit, (u.d.); A. S. Murray, llandb. of Greek Archaiology, 
Lond. 1892; Perrot and Chipiex, Ei$t. due Vart dans VantiqutU, 
vola. vi., viii., 1898,1903 ; S. Reinach, The Story of Art through¬ 
out the Agee, Lond. 1904, ohapters iv.-x. ; Springer-Michaelis, 
Bandb. der Kunstgeschfi, Munich, 1907; P. Gardner, A 
Grammar of Greek Art, London, 1906. 


II. Pre-Hellenic• R. M. Burrows, The Disroirries in 
Irete 2 , London, 1907; artt. in USA and JUS, looo-l'inh ; Ex- 
'avations at Phylapoki in Melos, Lond. 1904 , C. Schuchhardt, 
Sehliemann'a Excavations, t.r. by Sellers, Lond. 1891 , C. 
Tsountasand J. 1. Manatt, The Mycemvan Age, Lond 1H97. 

III. Greek Scvi.rn ni: M. Collignon, Hist, tie la Sculpture 
grexque, l’aris, 1892-1907; L. R. Faiuell, Cults of the Greek 
Slates, i.,ii (1890), m., »v. (1907); A. Furtwangler, Masterpieces 
of Greek Sculpture, Ir. by Sellers, London, 1895 ; E. A, Gardner, 
Handbook of Greek Sculpture London, 1907 

IV. Greek Vasis, Coins. FTC A Fuitw&ngler, Antike 
Gemmen, 3 vnl« , IlerUn, 1900 , A. Furtwangler and K. Reich- 
hold, Gnechische \ asenmaleiei, Munich, 1900, P. Gardner, 
Types of Greek Coins, London, lss;.. B. V. Head, Ihstoria 
Auuumnn, London, 1887, G. F. Hill, Greek and Homan 
Coins, Lond 1899 , H. B. Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, 
lxnidon, 1905. 

V. Homan Art R. Lanciani, The Destruction of Ancient 

Rome-, I-ond. 1901; W. M. Ramsay, Studies tn the History 
and Art of the E. Horn Provinces, Aberdeen, 1900 , E. Strong, 
Roman Sculpture, Lond. 1907; F. Wickhoff, Homan A rt, tr. 
by E. Strong, London, 1900. K. A. GARDNER. 

ART (Jewish). — z. The arts in which the 
ancient Hebrews excelled were poetry and music. 
There are no remains, whether in literary sources 
or in the actual results of excavation, to warrant 
the belief that there was in any real senso a native 
Hebrew painting or sculpture. There are exten¬ 
sive stores of Je\\ ish potteiy, but the shnpes and 
styles are derived from Plurincian and Egyptian 
types, and show some Babylonian influence. In 
glyptic art, again, the same imitativeness appears. 
Phoenician and Hebrew seals are much alike ‘in 
shape, script, and ornamentation’ (Benzmger). 
The Phoenicians, too, excelled in metal-working ; 
and the llefiicws, while they do not seem to have 
early acquired tlie art of metal-casting, were skilful 
adepts in the process of overlaying wood with metal 
plates. This skill presupposes some aptitude for 
wood-carving, but sculpture as such was not one 
of the attainments of the Hebrews. It is remark¬ 
able bow few inscribed stones of Hebrew proven¬ 
ance have thus far been discovered. Religion, 
which is usually the most powerful aid and stimu¬ 
lant of art, had the very opposite effect in Juda¬ 
ism. The prophetic attack on idolatry carried with 
it an objection to images, and the representation 
of Any form of animal life was foi hidden in the 
Decalogue. Thus, on the one hand artistic in¬ 
capacity, and on tlie other pietistic asceticism, 
combined to prevent the growth of a Jewish 
plastic art. And when to these causes is added 
what Dclitzsch terms a defective sense of colour 
(Iris, p. 43 ff.), we can understand that only a rude 
form of painting was possible. These subjects are 
treated by Flinders Petrie in Hastings’ Pli i. 157. 

2 . Art was held in high esteem in later Jewish 
opinion. In the Talmud (liosh Has/uina, 296), art 
is a branch of wisdom (rrasn) as distinct from mere 
handicraft (.tjkVd). But the old dislike of animal 
representations continued. The Jewish coins con¬ 
tain no beads of rulers; here, again, the cause 
was partly religious. And the same phenomenon 
of imitativeness recurs. If the Temple of Solomon 
shows Phoenician influence, that of Herod was 
inspired by Roman models. Most of the Talmudic 
terms for articles of art are foreign—Greek and 
Latin. Custom and law are not always identical 
in these matters. The law forbade only the carv¬ 
ing of projecting images ('Abddd Zdrd, 436), and 
Dr. Kohler (JE ii. 142) rightly asserts that. ‘ por¬ 
trait painting was never forbidden by the law.’ 
But many Jews long continued to object to por¬ 
trait painting. On the other hand, though as a 
rule the mediaeval synagogues were destitute of 
mural paintings, there are instances of carved 
lions (as at Ascoli). The lion was a frequently 
need Jewish emblem. In recent times there has 
been an increase of omateness in synagogue deco¬ 
ration, and stained glass windows are becoming 
common, though there is still a reluctance to 
admit animal or human forms. 
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3 . But in oome directions a specific Jewish art 
was developed. In mediaeval times the Jews 
acquired great repute as silk-dyers, as embroid¬ 
erers, and as masters of the gold- and silver-smith’s 
art. The worship of the synagogue and the home 
required the use of many objects in which artistic 
taste could be displayed. The Ark, or receptacle 
of the scrolls of the Law, the mantles in which 
the scrolls were wrapped, the crowns and bells 
with which they were adorned, the lamps for 
Sabbath and Jtfanukah, the cups for the sanctifica¬ 
tion over the wine, the spice-boxes (mostly of a 
castellated shape) used at the Habdala , or separa¬ 
tion service, at the close of the Sabbath, the 
Seder-dishes which were used in the home on the 
Passover Eve—these are among the most import¬ 
ant of the articles which the Jews loved to orna¬ 
ment. Beautiful embroideries were also required 
as curtains for the Ark. Many fine specimens of 
all these were exhibited at the Anglo-,Jewish His¬ 
torical Exhibition in 1887, and the Catalogue of 
that Exhibition remains a valuable source of in¬ 
formation on all these matters. An edition de 
luxe. of the same Catalogue contains some splendid 
photographs by Mr. Frank liars. Throughout the 
volumes of the JE will also be found many pictures 
of the objects briefly described here, as well as of 
another branch of art in which Jews excelled. 

4 . This branch is the illumination of manu¬ 
scripts Artistic writing was an art in which 
Jews were highly skilled, and in the illumination 
of initial letters and the painting of marginal orna¬ 
ment and grotesques, they acquired considerable 
proficiency. Though there is no specific Jewish 
art in manuscript illumination, there are original 
Jewish elements ; as Mr. G. Margoliouth well puts 
it, the Jewish spirit makes itself perceptible to the 
eye. In classifying the Jewish illuminated MSS, 
Mr. Margoliouth takes first the Bible, with two 
kinds of illumination, (a) the Massorah in the 
form of designs, and ( b ) pictorial and marginal 
illuminations. Of course all these ornaments are 
confined to codices or Bibles in the form of books ; 
in the form of the scroll (except in the case of the 
Roll of Esther) the Bible was never illuminated. 
The Synagogue does not permit the use, in public 
reading, of punctuated or ornamented scrolls. 
The illuminated Esther rolls were hardly meant for 
use in Divine worship. The most usual Hebrew 
book for illumination was the Passover Service, 
or Ilaggadah. This is often profusely supplied 
with miniatures, initials, and full-page pictures. 
Less common are illuminated Prayer-Books. But 
all Hebrew books might be illuminated. The 
Code of Maimonides exists in many beautiful 
specimens. A very common object for illumina¬ 
tion was the Kethubah, or Marriage Contract. 

It must be added that in recent times many 
Jewish artists have attained to fame. 

Litkratitrb.—B esides the works referred to in the course of 
the preceding article, see : the publications of the Gesellsehajl 
fur Saminlung von Kumtd.enkma.ler dee Judenthumx (Vienna, 
1807 IT.); the Mittheilungen der Gesellsehaft tur Erforscftung 
judischer Kunatdenkmaler (Frankfort, 1900 ff.); Die Haggaddh 
von Sarajevo, ed. Muller and Sehlosser (Vienna, 1898) ; Gunz- 
burgr and Stassof, L’Ornement litbreu (Berlin, 1905); S. J. 
Solomon, ‘Art and Judaism* in JQR xiii. 558; G. Margro- 
liouth, ‘Hebrew Illuminated MSS’in JQR xx. 118; andlD. 
Kaufmann, Geeammelte Schri/ten, vol. i., 1908. 

I. Abrahams. 

ART (Mithraic).—Oriental monuments of the 
worship of Mitlira are as yet almost entirely want¬ 
ing. The beautiful sculptures discovered at Sidon 
(De Bidder, Collection De Clercq, iv. ‘ Marbres,’ 
1900, No. 40 ff.) date from the 3rd cent, of our era, 
and cannot throw any light on the first productions 
of the devotees of the Persian god. We must, 
accordingly, confine ourselves to studying Mithraic 
art in the Latin-speaking provinces of the Roman 
Empire, where a very considerable number of its 


remains have been discovered. In time they range 
over about two and a half centuries. The most 
ancient monument, which is now in the British 
Museum, dates from A.D. 104 (Cumont, Mon. myst. 
Mithra , No. 05; cf. vol. ii. 540; CIL vi. 30728), 
and the last of them belong to the middle of the 
4th century. They therefore constitute a group 
whose limits in space and time are small, and whose 
character can be accurately described. 

It must be admitted that their artistic merit is 
much less than their archaeological interest, and 
that their chief value is not aesthetic but religious. 
The late epoch in which these works were produced 
destroys all hope of finding in them the expres¬ 
sion of real creative power or of tracing the 
stages of an original development. It would, how¬ 
ever, be unfair, acting under the impulse of a 
narrow Atticism, to confound them all in a common 
depreciation. Some of the groups in high and low 
relief (for the mosaics and the paintings which 
have been preserved are so few and so mediocre 
that they may be disregarded) hold a very honour¬ 
able rank in the multitude of sculptures which the 
age of the Emperors has bequeathed to us. 

The bull-slaying Mithra.—The group most fre¬ 
quently reproduced is the image of the bull-slaying 
Mithra, wnich invariably stood at the background 
of the temples (see art. ARCHITECTURE [Mithraic]), 
anti specimens of which are to be found in nearly all 
the museums. The sacrifice of the bull recalled to 
the initiated the history of the creation and the 
promise of a future resurrection. It can be proved 
(Cumont, op. cit. ii. 180ff.) that these representa¬ 
tions of Mithra, whose sacred type was fixed 
before the spread of the Persian mysteries into the 
Latin-speaking world, are replicas of an original 
created by a sculptor of the school of Pergamos, in 
imitation of the sacrificing goddess Victory which 
adorned the balustrade of the teniple of Athene 
Nike on the Acropolis (Kekule, Die Reliefs des 
Tempels der Athena Nike, 1881, pi. vi.). The 
Asiatic adapter has merely clothed the Persian god 
in the half-conventional Phrygian costume which 
was associated with a number of Oriental person¬ 
ages ( e.g . Paris, Attis, Pelops, etc.), and has given 
the face an expression of suffering which makes it 
resemble that of the celebrated ‘dying Alexander.’ 
‘ The emotion that pervades the features of Mithras 
is rendered with almost Bkopasian power ’ (Strong, 
Rom. Sculp, p. 311). 

Certain sculptures discovered at Rome and at 
Ostia, dating from the beginning of the 2nd 
cent., still reflect the splendour of that powerful 
work of Hellenistic art. After an eager pursuit, 
the god, whose mantle flutters in the wind, has 
just reached the sinking bull. Placing cine knee 
on its crupper and one foot on one of its hoofs, he 
leans on it to keep it down, and, grasping it by the 
nostrils with one hand, with the other he plunges 
a knife into its side. The vigour of this animated 
scene shows to advantage the agility and strength 
of the invincible hero. On the other hand, the 
suffering of the victim breathing its last gasps, 
with its limbs contracted in a dying paroxysm, 
and the strange mixture of exultation and remorse 
depicted in the countenance of its slayer, throw into 
relief the pathetic side of this sacred drama, and even 
to-day arouse in the spectator an emotion which 
must have been keenly felt by the worshippers. 

This work of the Alexandrian period has, more¬ 
over, been affected by the Roman schools of art. In 
some of them is shown in a more or less felicitous 
manner the care for details which is characteristic 
of the works of the Antonine period, e.g. in a group 
from Ostia (Cumont, op. cit. p. 79, fig. 67) which 
dates from the reign of Commodus, and a bas-relief 
from the Villa Albani ( ib . p. 38, fig. 45). The 
artist has taken delight in multiplying the folds of 
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the garments and in rendering more intricate the 
curls of the hair, merely to show his skill in over¬ 
coming the difficulties which he himself had created. 
A small piece of sculpture discovered at Aquileia 
(ib. p. 116, pi. iii.) is distinguished in this respect 
by a ‘bewildering cleverness of technique.’ The 
delicately carved figures are almost completely 
detached from their massive block base, to which 
they are connected only by very slender supports. 
It is a piece of bravura in which the sculptor dis¬ 
plays his skill in producing in a brittle substance 
the same effects as the chaser obtains in metal. 
But these comparatively perfect works are rare 
even in Italy, and it must be acknowledged that 
the great majority of these remains are of dis¬ 
couraging mediocrity, which becomes more and 
more wide-spread towards the 4th century. 

The Dadophori.—The group of the bull-slaying 
Mithra is almost always flanked by two torch- 
bearers, or dadophori , who were called Cauti and 
Cautopati. Dressed in the same Oriental garb as 
Mithra, one of them holds an uplifted, and the 
other an inverted, torch ; they doubtless personify 
the sun at the equinoxes. The original of these 
two youths can be traced back, like that of the 
bull-slaying god, to an unknown sculptor of the 
Hellenistic age, who had drawn his inspiration from 
stil 1 more ancient models (Cumont, op. cit. i. 203 IT.); 
but this hieratic work, which did not afford scope 
for the expression of keen emotions, is of much 
less artistic worth. Yet, in the better specimens 
at any rate, one may notice the artistic advantage 
which the artist has been able to derive from the 
Phrygian dress, and the way in which he has been 
able to emphasize the different emotions of hope 
and sadness depicted on the faces of the two youths 
who are mutually contrasted. The most remark¬ 
able reproduction which we possess of this divine 
pail consists of two statues found near the Tiber, 
one of which has been taken to the British Museum, 
while the other is in the Vatican. They certainly 
date from the time of Hadrian (ib. 27 and pi. ii.). 

The Mithraic Kronos.—The origin of the subjects 
just mentioned is to lie found in ancient Greek 
art, hut there is another Mithraic work which is 
certainly derived from an Oriental archetype. It 
is the lion-headed god, whose body is embraced by 
a serpent, and who personifies Eternity—the Zrvdn 
Akararui of the Persians (see art. MlTHRAlSM), 
to whom the adherents of the sect used to give 
the Greek name Kronos, or the Latin Saturnus. 
The most celebrated specimen of this type is in the 
Vatican (Cumont, op. cit. 8U, fig. 68). Like the 
majority of his compeers, this animal - headed 
monster is an exotic creation. His genealogy would 
carry uh hack to Assyrian sculpture (ib. i. 74 ff.). 
But the artists of the West, having to represent a 
deity entirely strange to the Greek pantheon, and 
being untrammelled by the traditions of any school, 
gave free eourse to their imagination. The various 
transformations which this figure has undergone at 
their hands were actuated, on the one hand, by 
religions considerations, which tended to complicate 
the symbolism of this deified abstraction ami to 
multiply his attributes; and, on the other hand, by 
an aesthetic solicitude which tended to modify os 
much as possible the grotesqueness of this barbar¬ 
ous figure, ami gradually to humanize it. Ulti¬ 
mately they did away with the lion’s head, and 
contented tncmselves with representing the animal 
at the feet of the god, or with placing the head of 
the beast on his breast. This lion-headed god of 
Eternity is the most original creation of Mithraic 
art; and if it is entirely destitute of charm, the 
grotesqueness of its appearance and the suggestive 
accumulation of its attributes arouse curiosity and 
provoke reflexion. 

We have, so far, confined our attention to the 


remains found in Rome and Italy, the artistic finish 
of which surpasses the average of the Mithraic 
ex-votos. But when we pass to the provinces of 
the Empire, we find there elaborate works of a very 
different kind. It is generally agreed that, during 
the Empire, a great number of the sculptures 
intended for the provincial cities were made at 
Rome, or by artists who had come from Rome 
(Friodliinder, Sittengeschichte*, iii. 280f.) This is 
probably the case with certain of the sculptures we 
are considering ; they come from distant studios, 
either those of the capital or even of Asia Minor 
or some other province. There is no doubt that 
certain tablets discovered in Germany were brought 
from quarries in Pannonia (Cumont, op. cit. i. 216). 
Nevertheless, the great majority of Mithraic re¬ 
mains were undoubtedly executed on the spot. 
This is obvious in the case of those which were 
sculptured on the surface of rocks, which had been 
smoothed for the purpose; but with regard to many, 
local workmanship ib proved from the nature of 
the stone employed. Moreover, the style of these 
fragments clearly reveals their local origin. The 
discovery of so many Mithraic works has thus 
great importance for tlie study of provincial art 
under the Empire. The most remarkable of these 
works have been brought to light in the North of 
Gaul, or, more precisely, on the Rhine frontier. It 
seems that the whole of this group of monuments 
must be ascribed to that interesting school of 
sculpture which flourished in Belgium in the 2nd 
and 3rd cents, of our era, and whose productions 
are clearly distinguishable from those of Southern 
studios. Similarly, the less important bas-reliefs 
brought to light in the Danube provinces are cer¬ 
tainly independent of Roman influence ; they may 
be directly connected with certain Asia Minor 
models. The distinguishing feature of the most 
important works of these artists from the banks of 
the Rhine and the Danube is that the central group 
of the bull-slaying Mithra with his two companions 
is surrounded by a series of accessory scenes which 
represent the whole cosmogony of the mysteries 
and the mission of Mithra, from his birth out of a 
rock to his assumption up to heaven (ib. i. 163 ft'.). 
Then there are added astronomical images or cosmic 
emblems (planets, signs of the zodiac, winds, etc.). 

If we subject all these scenes and symbols to an 
analysis in detail, we can show that the majority 
of them are modifications or adaptations of old 
Greek subjects. Thus, Ahura Mazda destroying 
the monsters whieh have arisen against him is a 
Hellenic Zeus hurling his thunderbolt at the giants 
(ib. i. 157). The poverty of the new conceptions 
winch Mithraic iconography introduces is in start¬ 
ling contrast to the importance of the religious 
movement that inspired tliem. At the period when 
the Persian mysteries overspread the West, the 
art of sculpture was too decayed to be revived. 
Whereas, during the Hellenistic period, sculptors 
were able to conceive novel forms for the Egyptian 
divinities (Isis, Serapis, etc.), happily harmonizing 
with their characters, the majority of the Mazdeun 
gods, in spite of their strongly-marked nature, 
were obliged to assume, whether appropriate or 
not, the form and dress of the Olympian deities to 
which they were assimilated. 

Art, accustomed to live by plagiarism, had 
become incapable of original invention. But if, 
without analyzing each scene and personage in 
detail, we contemplate the total effect of the work, 
we receive an impression of something entirely 
novel. The attempt to represent in stone, not only 
all the deities of the Mithraic pantheon, but the 
history of the world and of Mitnra as creator and 
saviour, was a truly sublime idea. Even before 
this time, especially on the sarcophagi, we find a 
method employed which consists in representing 
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the successive moments of an action by pictures 
supoiimposed on one another or drawn on parallel 
pui faces ; hut we cannot mention any pagan monu¬ 
ment which can be compared in t his respect with 
the great Mithraic bas-relieis, especially those of 
Neuenlieim, Heddernheim, and, above all, Oster- 
buiken (ib. 24f>, 24f>, ‘J51). To find a similar 
attempt ive have to come down to the long series 
of subjects with which Christian artists in mosaic 
adorned the walls of churches. 

If we wished to criticize the details of these 
sculptures, il would be easy to censure in them 
the disproportion of certain figures, the clumsiness 
of some movements, the stiffness of some attitudes, 
and, above all, the confused impression arising 
from the superabundance of personages and groups. 
This last fault of overloaded composition is one 
which the Mithraic monuments snare with the 
contemporaneous sarcophagi. Hut in criticizing 
these remains, it must not he forgotten that paint¬ 
ing came to the aid of sculpture. The strong con¬ 
trast. of colours emphasized the principal outlines, 
and threw accessory parts into prominence. Often 
ceitain details were indicated only by the brush; 
and gilding also was used to set ofl some subsidiary 
parts. Without such a brilliant combination of 
colours the piece of statuary would have been 
almost invisible in the deep shadow of the sub¬ 
terranean crypts. Such a device, moreover, was 
one of the traditions of Oriental art, and Lucian 
(Jup. Iraq. 8 ) had already contrasted the simple 
and graceful forms of the Greek deities with the 
startling goigeousness of those imported from Asia. 

In spite of the numerous suggestions which it 
has borrowed from the treasury of types created 
by Greek sculpture, Mithraic art, like the mys¬ 
teries ot which it is the expression, remains essen¬ 
tially Asiatic. The idea with which it is mainly 
concerned is not to produce an (esthetic impression ; 
it aims principally at arousing religious emotion, 
not through the perception of beauty, hut rather 
by recalling to the mind sacred legends and teach¬ 
ings. Faithful in this point to the traditions of 
the ancient East, it confines itself to relating and 
instructing. The medley of personages and groups 
with which some bas-reliefs are thronged, the host 
of attributes with which the figure of Eternity 
(see above) is overloaded, show us that a new ideal 
was horn with the new religion. These ungraceful 
or tasteless symbols, the lavish use of which is 
attested by the monuments, did not charm by 
their elegance or their dignity ; they fascinated 
the mind by the disturbing attraction of the Un¬ 
known, and aroused in the neophyte a reverential 
fear in face of a tremendous mystery. They 
were, as St. Jerome says ( Epist . 107 aa Lsetamj, 
* portentosa simulacra.’ 

Here, above all, is to he found the explanat ion 
why this art, extremely refined as it was, in spite 
of all its imperfections, has exercised a permanent 
influence. It was linked to Christian art by a 
natural affinity, and the symbolism which it had 
helned to make popular in the West did not perish 
with it. Even the allegorical figures of the cosmic 
cycle, which the devotees of the Persian god had 
reproduced in such abundance (for they regarded 
the whole of nature as divine), were adopted by 
Christianity, although really opposed to its spirit. 
Such were the images of the earth, the sky, and 
the ocean ; the sun, the moon, the planets, and the 
signs of the zodiac ; the winds, the seasons, and 
the elements; which occur so frequently on the 
sarcophagi, the mosaics, and the miniatures. Even 
the mediocre compositions which the artists had 
conceived to represent the incidents of the Mithra- 
legend were able to inspire Christian artists. Thus 
the figure of the sun raising Mithra out of the 
ocean served to express the ascension of Elijah in 


the chariot of fire ; and, down to the Middle Ages, 
the figure of the hull-slaying Mithra was per¬ 
petuated in the representations of Samson rending 
the lion. 

LiTKRAriTRK. — F. Cumont, Textes et Monuments figures 
ielatijs aux my ate res de M it hi a, Brussels, 1899, 1 , 21.S-2K20 and 
passim, E. Strong, Roman Sculpture from Augustus lo Con- 
stantme, 1907, p. 309ff. F. CUMONT. 

ART (Muhammadan). — i. Introduction. — Our 
.■esearchcH into Muhammadan art are as yet 
entirely in their infancy. So far, the historical 
inscriptions are only being collected, and this under¬ 
taking, upon which M. van Berehem is still en¬ 
gaged, is a necessary condition of all historical 
■study in this field. It is much to he desired that, 
by way of supplementing this, some one would 
group together the literary sources which hear 
upon graphic art in Islam. The bibliography at 
the end will show that, although we possess several 
comprehensive writings in this department, we have 
very fe\v such treatises upon Muhammadan woika 
of art. as are serviceable for scient ific investigation. 
The present position of our researches is con¬ 
ditioned by the fact that no Arabic scholar has 
made himself proficient in the deimrtment of 
graphic art., while the three or four Historians of 
ait who deal with Islam at all, have only the most 
meagre acquaintance wit h t he language and culture 
of its adherents. In the circumstances it is not, to 
he expected that the present, article should do more 
than acquaint the reader with the outstanding 
facts ol the subject in their relation to religion 
and ethics. The writer, indeed, feels more inclined 
to point out. the In nun tv than able to fill them up. 
His purpose is not so much to supply adequate in¬ 
formation upon the subject, proposed, as to provide 
the reader with a general conspectus of Muslim art. 

2 . Pre-Muhammadan data.--The most import¬ 
ant of these is the action which forms the inevi¬ 
table adjunct of the Muslim’s every prayer, viz., 
the turning towards Mecca. It does not fall to 
the historian of art to establish the origin of this 
custom of turning in a certain direction, or to 
decide whether it was not simply a transference 
of the practice of orientation by the sun, as was 
observed also by the Christians, to the new religi¬ 
ous centre. So long as Muhammad had regard to 
Jews and Christians, it was towards Jerusalem 
that he turned ; it was only at a later stage that 
he made Mecca the cynosure. We speak of Mecca 
therefore as pre-Muhammadan only m virtue of its 
having been a religious centre, and not because the 
Muslim turns his face towards it during prayer. 

Mecca can hardly he said to have any further 
significance in regard to graphic art. As the 
Ka ha lies in the centre of the temple-enclosure, and 
has not, like the mosque, a definite direction at one 
side, it naturally dropped aside as a pattern for 
the mosque. On the other hand, we may surmise 
that in this most important focus of pilgrimage 
in Arabia, some kind of monumental relic must 
have existed from the earliest times, even before 
Muhammad's day. We may imagine it to have 
been something analogous to the Qubbat as-Sahra 
in Jerusalem, i.e. a centrally situated cupola-shaped 
building. At the present, day the temple appears 
as a quadrangular open court, in the middle of 
which stands the ‘Cube’ with the Black Stone. 
Around this there has been laid out a circular area 
in the court, which may indicate the form of the 
earlier cupola-shaped structure. The Qubbat as- 
Sahra is surrounded by a corresponding quadrangle. 

3. Muhammad. — Had Muhammad not been 
forced to flee from his native city, it is probable 
that the mosque would have taken a form some¬ 
what different from that which prevailed before 
the emergence of the madrasa, ana apart from the 
influence of Christian architecture as applied to 
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churches. As Muhammad, however, established 
his place of prayer in Medina, and was also buried 
there, this most unpretentious beginning gave the 
initiative to the architecture not only of places of 
worship, but also to some extent of tombs. Sam- 
hudl, in his Jhstory of the City of Medina (ed. 
Wiistenfeld, in Abhandl. d. Ges. d. Wissensch. 
zu Gottingen , ix. [I860] 00), tells first of all how 
Muhammad obtained the site for his mosque, and 

{ iroeeeds as follows: ‘ Upon this the edifice of 
iricks was built, palms were used as columns, and 
a wooden roof was fixed al>ove.’ This mosque had 
three entrances—one at the back, which was built 
up when Muhammad began the practice of turning 
to Mecca instead of Jerusalem, the others being the 
Gate of Mercy and the prophet’s private door. 
After the conquest of Khaibar the mosque was 
entirely re-built, being enlarged to twice its former 
size. Some idea of the interior is given by the 
position of the column beside which Muhammad 
prayed : ‘ It was the central column of the mosque, 
the third forward from the minbar , the third from 
Muhammad’s tomb, the third from the south side, 
the third from the main road before (as Ibn Zabfila 
states) this was widened by the space of two pillars’ 
(\Vustenfold, 65). The columns fell into a state of 
decay during the Khallfate of Abu Bakr, and he 
had them replaced by fresh palm trunks. The most 
notnble restoration—or re-construction—was that 
made by AValld i., who was supplied by the Em- 
peroj of Greece with Greek and Coptic artizans, 
as -well as with mussel shells and money. Walls 
and columns were built with hewn stones of equal 
size, and cemented with gypsum ; decorations of 
shell-work and marhle were introduced, while 
the loof was constructed of palm and coated 
with gold-colour. When Walul inspected the com¬ 
pleted work in 93 A. a., he exclaimed, ‘What a 
contrast between our style of building ( i.e . in 
Dnma-ens) and yours!’ to which the reply was, 
‘We build in the style of the mosques, you in 
that of the churches.’ Beyond this single reference 
we have nothing from which to form an idea of 
the mosque of Muhammad as a whole, or of its 
imitations. We shall presently return to this. 

Of the sacred accessories belonging to the interior 
of a mosque, such as the niche for prayer ( mihrdb ), 
the platform ( diiica ), etc., the only one which we 
can trace to Muhammad himself is the minbar , or 
pulpit (Meeker, in Oriental ische Studien JM old eke 
ffnvtdni. 331 f.). In ancient Arabia tlie minbar 
whs the judge's chair, but as Muhammad advanced 
from the position of judge to that of ruler, this 
originally very simple piece of furniture with its 
two steps became moie and more of a throne. 
A fresco on the inner front wall of Qusair 'Ainra 
represents one of the first Khallfs, or perhaps 
Muhammad himself, seated on a throne. As this, 
in view of the command against images, may well 
give use to huitful discussion, we give a reproduc¬ 
tion of it. (fig. 1 , j). 897). Over the enthroned 
figure is a baldachin with a Kulic inscription, 
which is unfortunately so much abraded that 
only the closing words are now legible : * May God 
grant him his reward, and have compassion upon 
linn !' The personage thus pictured—with red 
beard, and the saint's nimbus about his head— 
must accordingly have been dead, and cannot have 
been, as one might naturally think, the Khalif then 
reigning. The figure beside the throne holds the 
lance—a recognized emblem in Islam to the present 
day ; a woman with the nimbus is represented on 
the right, applauding. The design of the enthroned 
figure may be traced to the Chnstus-Pantokrator ; 
in this ease it will then be the Qur’an, not the 
Gospels, upon wdiich the left hand is placed. 
Beneath the great throne is seen the barge of the 
dead. At the time w’hen this fresco was introduced, 


i.e. subsequent to 100 A.H., the minbar can scarcelj 
have had the same appearance as that shown 
in the illustration. As a matter of fact, the 
pattern furnished by Muhammad for the mosque 
and the minbar alike was framed with a view to 
mere utility, and the artistic elaboration thereof 
belongs entirely to a later period ; for Muhammad 
had even less interest than Jesus in the graphic 
arts. His attitude towards figure-painting was one 
of avowed hostility ; thus he once remained stand¬ 
ing before the house of 'A’ishu until a curtain orna¬ 
mented with figures was removed, and he threatened 
those who made images with the direst penalties 
in the world to come. It was therefore impossible 
that art in Islam should develop the same didactic 
tendency as it did in early Christianity, in wdiich 
the representation of figures was expressly utilized 
as a means of instructing those who could not read. 

4. The Umayyads.—It was under these rulers 
that foreign culture began to stream in upon Islam. 
Even tlie mosque did not escape the general 
transformation, and its original design of simple 
convenience was left behind. The incentive to the 
desire tor something more was first given by 
contact with Christianity. At the conquest of 
Damascus, the principal church of the city, that 
of St. .John, was divided. Apparently it had then 
the same form as now: a dome in the middle, 
contiguous basilicas to east and west, and a pillared 
court to the north fronting the whole. At first 
the Muslims laid claim only to one of the basilicas ; 
it was Walld I. (A.D. 705-715) who first transformed 
the entire edifice into a mosque. Of this 4 church- 
design ’ of mosque, except in Damascus, only two 
examples are now known, viz., the great mosque of 
Diarhekr, dating from the 12th cent., and that of 
Ephesus, from tlie 14th. Its nucleus was a Chris¬ 
tian martyrium built over a pagan sanctuary, 
around which in time several churches were 
grouped, as was the case with the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem, the church at Nola, the church at the 
tomb of Menas, and the twin-churches at Ephesus. 

The ‘mosque-design’ has no connexion with 
church architecture. It is certainly believed by 
some to be traceable to tlie plan of the forecourt 
attached to the Church of the Sepulchre in Jeni- 
salein, of which the Muslims made a mosque for 
themselves ; but in reality th eatrium, or forecourt 
of the Christian church, still corresponds most 
nearly to the 4 court-design ’ with the well in the 
centre. It is probably the case, however, that 
between the Christian atrium and the Muham¬ 
madan mosque there is an intermediate form— 
some primitive Asiatic type, such as a court with 
hail adjoining. The mosque exhibits this type 111 
purer form than the church ; the eolumnated halls, 
for instance, which enclose the court, grow more 
numerous in the direction of Mecca. Muhammad’s 
mosque in Medina was most probably of this form ; 
as it stands to-day it is quite in accordance with 
this supposition, though, of course, it has been 
several times re-constructed. 

The Umayyads, in building such mosques, had 
probably to avail themselves of columns taken 
from ancient or Christian ruins. Muhammad him¬ 
self had used palm-trunks, and had thus left no 
established precedent. The oldest mosques, or at 
least those which survive in their rudimentary 
form, such as the ruins of Baalbek and Bosra, the 
'Amr mosque in Old Cairo, and the great mosques of 
Kairwan anil Cordova, are virtual column-museums, 
something like the fa 9 adesof St. Mark’s in Venice. 
Such embellishments have only a negative hearing 
upon the characteristic quality of Muslim art. As 
an example of an interior constructed of columns 
from ancient and Christian buildings, we give a view 
of the mosque at Kairwan (lig. 2, p. 898). Here we 
see a forest of columns in front; behind, to the right 
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of this, extends the entrance wall, beside whici 
large chandeliers are suspended between th 
columns, the mid-passage running thence to tli 
qibla . The arches run parallel to the line of thii 
passage ; in this instance they are rounded, thougl 
as a general rule they are pointed, and dispropor 
tionately high. The variously moulded capitals 
are linked together by anchors, while a wooden 
roof is placed over the whole. Such was the preva¬ 
lent type of the Muslim place of worship in early 

times. 

From the 1st cent. A.H. come other two buildings. 
One of these, situated in Jerusalem, has long beer 
known ; the other has been recen tly discovei ed by an 
Austrian research-party. The first, the Qubbat as- 
Salmi upon the Temple hill, is not a mosque, but a 
memorial edifice. Above the rock with its caves 
rises a dome supported by four pillars, between every 
two of which stand three columns. Two circular 
passages with eight pillars, and two columns be 
tween each pair of these, lead over to the octagonal 
surrounding wall. Of the original fabric erected 
by 'Abd al-Malik in A.H. 72 (A.D. 691) very little 
remains : the columns still retain vestiges of the 
Cross upon the capitals, and must therefore have 
been taken from some Christian building, while 
the exceedingly valuable mosaics of the passage 
are of Persian origin. 

On the other hand, the second monument referred 
to, a secular structure known as Qusair' Ainra, and 
situated in the desert adjoining Moab, is pure 
Syrian in character. Attached to a small bath is 
a hall roofed with three parallel tunnel-vaults, and 
showing on the south two apsidal chambers, the 
niche between them having a straight front-wall 
directly opposite the entrance. The structure as a 
whole recalls the type of tunnel-vaulted churches 
indigenous to the interior of Asia Minor. The 
paintings are most instructive, as has already been 
shown in the case of the fresco of the enthroned 
figure illustrated in fig. 1 (p. 897). They exhibit 
Unmyyad art in the full current of the Hellenistic 
style; the frescoes of the bath-chambers might 
well be counted as ancient. The pictures in the 
hall are of far-reaching significance, furnishing 
the best exemplification of the tendency which, 
while opposed to all worship of images, was again 
adopted by the image-breakers in Constantinople, 
and which, after the example of the Assyrian relief, 
became associated rather with the portrayal of 
landscape, and of hunting and fishing scenes, in¬ 
stances of these being found likewise in the early 
Christian art of Syria and its offshoots. 

We must now call attention to the fact that 
in 'Amra, among scenes of hunting, fishing, and 
bathing, there have been introduced two pictures 
which, from the standpoint of religion and ethics, 
may well evoke much controversy in the future. 
Upon the front wall of the niche, opposite the 
entrance, appears the figure of the man seated on a 
throne. But it is the other picture which calls for 
explanation from the Muhammadan point of view ; 
its subject is the princes overthrown by Islam, viz., 
the Emperor of Byzantium, Chosrocs of Persia, the 
Negus of Abyssinia, and Roderick of Spain. How 
are these pictures to be brought into accordance 
with the interdict against graphic representation, 
and in what sense are we to interpret them ? The 
picture of the Khallf upon the throne undoubtedly 
ives the impression of its being a devotional piece, 
ut that of the conquered princes can scarcely be 
explained in a similar way. 

The Umayyads have also in recent times been 
spoken of as the builders of a number of large and 
beautiful castles in the desert, situated in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 'Amra, but more towards the inhabited 
country. These have been made known chiefly 
by the large MeshitS, facade which the Emperor of I 


Germany received as a gift from the Sultan and 
placed in the Berlin Museum. In these castles the 
present writer discerns structures so unmistakably 
of a Persian character as to suggest conditions 
which would allow of a closer connexion with Hira 
or North Mesopotamia. Both Meshlta and Qa$r-at- 
Tuba are immense fortified royal seats, surrounded 
by groups of plots, and resembling those found in 
the Sasanian fabrics of Mesopotamia. Both are 
unfinished, and their respective porticoes bear the 
same kind of decorations, amongst which the 
Persian wing-pnlmette amid vine-tendrils charac¬ 
teristically recurs. 

5 . The Abbasids.—-The shifting of the centre of 
the Muslim world from Damascus to Baghdad had 
very important consequences for the development 
of graphic art, as the Syrian, i.e. the Hellenistic- 
Christian, factor now fell into the background, 
while the Oriental came to the front. In the 
latter, it iH true, there is always a double strain : 
on the one hand the Assyro-Sasanian tradition, 
and on the other a drift in part still older, which 
may possibly have come in with the Parthians, 
and certainly found a channel in the immigration 
of sporadic parties, or even of whole tribes, of 
Turks from Central Asia to Persia ami Baghdad. 
For the remote part of Western Asia this drift lmB 
all the significance of a barbarian invasion of a 
long established civilization, such as was experi¬ 
enced by Rome at the hands of the Germans. The 
Turks ami the Germans were in fact the emissaries 
of au inchoate ‘Hinterland’ culture, which had 
been quite overshadowed by the hothouse giovvth 
of Egyptian, Babylonian, and Greek art, but which, 
when the representatives of the older refinement 
began to flag, came once more into the fore¬ 
ground. We must likewise bear in mind the 
gradually weakening influence of early Christian 
irt, as also the growing potencies of the Chinese 
; actor. 

(a) Persian elements .—A wholly unique type of 
mosque is found in Mesopotamia. Here again, 
indeed, we have the aiended court, witli the open 
hall lying towards Mecca, but, in keeping with 
the nature of the country, the supports are formed 
not of columns but of brick pillars. In consequence 
of this, and because walls, pillars, and arches are 
now uniformly ornamented with stucco-work, the 
mosque assumes a most characteristic appearance, 
known to us until recently only from a mosque in 
^airo erected in c. 870 A.D. by the Tuliinids, who 
:ame from Baghdad to Egypt. It has lately been 
ihown, however, that the mosque of I bn Tfilfin was 
milt upon the model of the mosque of Samarra, as 
iiad l>eon stated by early Arabic writers. More- 
iver, in Abu-Dilif, 15 km. to the north of Samarra, 
here still stands a mosque which agrees with that 
if Ibn Tulun even in the number of its supports. 
Of this example of the unique character of Mesopo¬ 
tamian mosques we give an illustration from the 
turvey of General de Beyli 6 , which shows the 
:ntrance-wall opposite the tnikr&b (fig. 3, p. 898). 
lere we see pillars composed of brick, with hewn- 
it ornamental niches, and united by archeH, the 
ipnngers of which still remain. The side arches 
cave the view open towards the surrounding wall 
>f the mosque, and through the central arch appears 
he spindle-like minaret. 

Even this peculiar and fantastic minaret at 
samarra has been copied in the rnosque of Ibn 
Tulun at Cairo by the erection of a winding stair¬ 
case on the outside. Elsewhere the stair is for 
he most part on the inside, and the minaret, 
vhich is used for calling to prayer, is outwardly 
mootli, whether rounded or quadrate. In the 
jeriod of the Fatimids, buildings were constructed 
tot only in the older style prevalent along the 
Mediterranean seaboard, i.e. with columns (a/- 
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aehar), but also according to the Mesopotamian 
mode, i.e. with pillars ( al-hakam). In both styles, 
however, the ornamentation was of the same kind. 
We shall return to this, but meanwhile we must 
speak of the accessories of worship. 

There is first of all the qibla, or the direction 
towards Mecca, which is determined by a niche 
{mihrab) in the wall, very small in comparison with 
the great apse of Christian churches, and aligned 
with one or two columns. Of the origin of the 
mihrab we have no certain knowledge. 11 appears to 
have been originally made of wood. In Cairo three 
ancient wooden niches with beautiful ornamenta¬ 
tion are still to be found. The typical form was 
already in use in the Khallfate epocn of Baghdad ; 
that period, at all events, exhibits the niche let into 
the wall, with bounding columns at the corners—a 
design which emerged in the East in Hellenistic 
times, and which had great vogue in the later 
period of ancient art, especially in Syria and Asia 
Minor. The graduated columnar porches of Western 
architecture likewise find their origin here. 

The minbar has always been constructed of wood, 
essays in marble or other substance 1 icing of the 
rarest occurrence. By 132 a.II., when all the pro¬ 
vincial mosques received tliei rminbnrs, it can hardly 
have retained itR primitive form, and was certainly 
of a different shape from that represented in the 
'Amra fresco. Its model was not the throne, but 
rather the Christian ambo, an approximation to 
which had gradually been developed. Numerous 
steps led up to the platform, and parapet and steps 
were richly endowed W'ith ornaments. The oldest 
surviving minbar, that of the great mosque at Kair- 
wan, is of plane-tree, brought from Baghdad by 
Ibrahim ibn al-Aghlab in 242 A.h. (fig. 4, p. 899). 

In order to convey a distinct impression of what 
the art of decoration as practised by the Abhasids 
in Mesopotamia could achieve, we give an illustra¬ 
tion of the facade of the al-Aqmar mosque in 
Cairo, as discovered in recent years and restored 
(fig. 5, p. 900). According to the inscriptions, 
it dates from A.P. 1125. Here we already see 
the arrangement which also prevailed among the 
Seljuks of Asia Minor — a central rimlit which 
stands in front of the two wings, and derives its 
principal embellishment from a lofty gate. We 
ao not as yet know the source of this design. 
It is all the more striking as we have before us 
only a false fa 9 ade, which has no inner apartment 
corresponding to it, but which is simply a high 
wall standing before an open court. Of still 
greater interest is the ornamentation upon the 
wall-surface. ThiR contains designs which in all 
probability were originally naturalized in the 
Orient as stucco-work, but which are here, in 
Egypt, transferred to the stone in common use. 
The portal-niche is connected with two smaller 
niches on a level with the ground-floor; all three 
display in their arches shell-like tori of luxuriant 
outline. Here too appears, fully developed, one 
of the main elements of Muslim decoration, viz. 
the stalactite. We lind stalactites upon the side 
portals, taking the place of mussel-panelling, and 
also as a surface-decoration above the little 
niches beside the main porch, while they appear 
in their proper and original function on the 
corners of the building, where in two rows of niches 
one above the othei they form a beak. The de¬ 
sign of the niche with inserted columns is often 
applied to the upper wall; the little columns on 
the central risatit already show the bell-form 
which came with the Till unids or the Fatimids from 
Persia to Egypt. Along the upper extremity of the 
facade, which is filled out with ornaments of rosettes 
and lozenges, runs an inscription-frieze. 

The present writer regards these stalactites as a 
characteristic deposit of Muslim ethics in the field 


of graphic art. In them constructive restraint, i.e. 
the best and obligatory design, is surrendered in 
favour of a freakishness capable of endless varia¬ 
tion, which becomes all the more interesting by 
reason of the limitations laid down by the spatial 
form. The stalactite, rightly regarded, is of purely 
constructional origin. It served originally, as a 
single niche, the same purpose for which the 
Byzantines used the so-called pendentive, i.e. the 
filling-out of the corner which remains open when 
a round cupola is placed upon a sou are substruc¬ 
ture. For this, later Hellenistic architecture had a 
definite, mathematically accurate, solution in the 
sector of the vault of the circumscribed circle; 
in Persia, on the other hand, the custom was to 
place a niche in the angle. Instead of the single 
niche, however, we occasionally find three, com¬ 
bined as already noticed in the case of the al-Aqmar 
mosque, or, more frequently, in the inverse position, 
one below and two above. Next a further row, 
of three, came to lie added, thus making a group 
of six ; then a row of four, making ten, and so on. 
This embellishment of the cupola-wedge was trans¬ 
ferred to portal-niches, then to surfaces, and in 
this way was obtained an ornamentation which 
always indicates a terminal line or a transition (cf. 
on this point the works of llourgoin). 

This delight in the spinning out of fortuitous 
conceits likewise brought to maturity the second 
style of ornament typical of Muslim art, viz., the 
arabesque. In this also the distinctive feature is 
that from a theme originally given—some natural 
object in the present case—certain elements are 
grouped by the imagination to imitate nature, and 
for this end new themes are introduced, with which, 
as with conventional num tiers, endless com binations 
may be made. As the present writer has shown in 
the Jahrb. d. preuss. Kvnstsammlung, xxv. (1904), 
n. 327 f., the arabesque takes its inception from the 
Hellenistic vine-branch. In the later period of 
ancient art this became the most popular pattern 
for striated or superficial decoration. The de¬ 
velopment towards the arabesque begins when the 
artist divests the vine-leaf of its natural form by 
superimposing other leaves, or a triad of globules, 
upon the diverging point of the ribs, or when, 
further, he makes the leaf tri-lohcd instead of five- 
lobed. But the actual transformation consists in 
the application to the vine-leaf of the lobate form 
which may really lie described as the artificial 
flower of West-Asiatic art, i.e. the palmette. The 
vine-tendril moulded after the palmette—this is 
arabesque. The development proceeds in virtue of 
t^e fact that the palmette can lie split up either 
into halves or into single lobes; while each of these 
lobes again may be expanded, and give rise to new 
ramifications. The facade of A.l). 1125, in its de¬ 
tails, furnishes illustrations of the initial stage of 
this whole development: here the branch shows 
more of the Persian than of the Arabian form. On 
the other hand, fig. 6 (n. 900), representing a wooden 
tablet in the K. Friedrich Museum in Berlin sup¬ 
posed to date from A.D. 1125, exhibits all the stages 
side by side—the five-lobed vine-leaf with and 
without the grape-cluBter, the trifolium, all kinds 
of ramifying palmettos, and also the palmette itself 
with ornamental branching. 

In this tablet the divided palmette in the centre 
is surrounded by a ten-angled star which obtrudes 
itself into the marginal bands both above and 
beneath. This brings us to the third class of speci¬ 
fically Muhammadan ornament, viz., polygonal lace - 
work. It is already to be seen on a closer scrutiny 
of the Cairo facade of A.D. 1125—appearing as 
striated decorations in the lozenges of the surface- 
niches, above to the left; hut here they show 
rather the older double -stripe design which was 
common also in ancient ana Christian art. The 
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distinctively Muslim variety, as we think, shows 
in its origin the influence of the Turkish-Mongolian 
nomadic races, who eventually brought the Khall- 
fate to an end (A.i>. 1258). 

Before dealing further with this subject we may 
draw attention to the influence exerted upon the 
development of Muslim art by religion and ethics 
—an influence revealing itself in the fact that the 
ornamentation of sacred buildings embraces no 
representation of living objects. The wonted 
Mesopotamian type of decoration consists in over¬ 
laying the walls, pillars, and arches with stucco 
ornaments. We are cognizant of no instance what¬ 
ever in which this architectural decoration contains 
the figure of man, animal, or bird. The mosque of 
Ibn Tulun in Cairo; the Church of Abbot Moses 
of Nisibis in the Syrian monastery of the Nitrian 
desert, which was stuccoed by Mesopotamian 
artists; Maqilm 'All itself, on the Euphrates; 
Samarra—in none of these have we a trace of a 
living creature ligured as an ornament. Tn this 
period, therefore, the commandment against the 
use of figures in sacred buildings would seem to 
have been stringently enforced. The ornaments 
are composed of half or whole palmettos, which 
are connected with one another oy spiral designs, 
and thrown out by indentations so as to form 
independent configurations. To these again are 
added designs which are traceable in the main 
to the stucco-technique in its capacity to suggest 
the daik effects of depth. Symbolical figures, 
such as were favoured by Sasanian and Christian 
art—the crescent, the star, the wmg, ole.—arr 
entirely absent so far as religious art is concerned. 
If we would adequately appieoiate the authority 
thus attaching to the precepts of religion in the 
sphere of graphic art, we must keep before us 
the delight which the Orient has always found in 
the mystical and symbolical use of animal forms, 
as is in fact exempli lied by the extreme frequency 
with which such figures are employed in the secular 
art of Islam itself. 

(A) Turkish elements .—One of the most singular 
notions still current, and one to lie explained only 
on the ground that our vision has been deranged 
by our immemotial habit of seeing everything in 
the light of (Jrceco- Roman institutions, is that 
the migratory races, whether Germans or Turks, 
were destitute of all art. This is to forget that 
the Goths brought with them into Italy a highly- 
developed culture, acquired upon the Greek coast 
of the Black Sea; and the like holds good of the 
peoples who forced their way from Central Asia 
into Persia, and who had thus passed through, 
or temporarily settled in, the long-civilized region 
beyond the Caspian Sea. Think of the discoveries 
in Hungary, telling of the time when the Magyars 
took possession of the country. This equestrian 
people came from the terntoiies lying between the 
Altai and the Ural without coming into contact 
with Transoxiana; nevertheless their taste in do- 
coration was well developed. IIow much more 
are we entitled lo look for icsthetic proficiency 
amongst the peoples who had not only lived at 
close quarters with the Samanids or the Ghaz- 
navids, hut who, as, e.g., the tteljuks, had made 
themselves masters of their lands heiore they con¬ 
quered Persia and Asia Minor. In Egypt the new 
conditions were ushered m under Saladm, and con¬ 
tinued during the period of the Turkoman and 
Circassian Mamluks, until, in 1517, the Turks 
propei gained the upper hand. , 

It is woithy of rcmaik that with the advent of 
the Turkish tribes aie conjoined two types of j 
building of which there are no surviving examples j 
from Unmyyad or early Abbasid times: the huge 
cupolo-domed mausoleum and anew typo of mosque- 
sel ool, the mail rasa. As icgards the mausoleum, 


there is no doubt that it bad already been roofed 
—by Constantine or even before his day—with 
cupolas. But a gigantic fabric of brick, such as 
the tomb of the Sultan San jar in Merv, dating 
from 552 A.H. (a.d. 1157), is, of course, hardly to 
be compared with the finely articulated edifices of 
Christian times. We must never forget, however, 
that the tombs of the Umayyads were violated by 
the fanaticism of the Ahhasids, or that the only 
tomb known to exist in the neighbourhood of 
Baghdad, that of Zubaida, the favourite wife of 
Harun al-Rashid, bears a curious niche-pyramid, 
which hardly permits of comparison with the later 
buildings. It is true that pyramids are found also 
upon the mausoleums erected in A.D. 1162 and 
1186 by Seljuk Atabeks in Nakshevan, on the 
Perso-Armemail frontier, but these are supported 
by a dome-shaped vault, the walls of which are 
embellished with polygonal ornaments of mosaic 
work in stucco bricks. One of the far-famed sightsof 
Cairo is the Necropolis, the so-called Tombs ol the 
Khalifs and Mamluks (lig. 7, p. 901), which in their 
picturesque construction invite comparison w'ith 
the massive forms of the pyramids on the opposite 
bank of the Nile. The mausoleums of Islam are 
so arranged as to permit of being dw'elt in by the 
family of the deceased at certain seasons of the 
year. An even more magnificent ell’ect, however, 
than that of the Necropolis of Cairo is made by 
the sepulchral mound of Shah Zindah, near Sumar- 
caud. The huge mausoleum of Timur (+A.D. 1405), 
which the terror-inspiring Mongol leader had built 
in his lifetime, ana which is now known as the 
Gur Emir, lends signal distinction to the whole 
district. As a work of art, however, it is sur- 

J iassed by the sepulchral mosque of Khudaban- 
lakliun in Sultaniya (A.D. 1304-1316), which, like 
the mausoleum at Merv, presents on the outside 
an imposing arcade style of architecture. It can 
hardly be a mere matter of chance that these three 
most important sepulchral edifices should be found 
in the Caspian or Trans-Caspian area. 

The second architectural form which first came 
into general use subsequently to the inclusion of the 
Turkish tribes, viz. the madrasa , likewise evolved 
a capacity of Wmg applied to great monumental 
structures. An example of this type may be seen 
in the illustration (fig. 8, p. 901) of the mosque of 
Sultan IJasan in Cairo, erected in a.d. 1356-1359. 
It was the Ayytlbids who instituted such college 
houses in Egypt. The madrasa expresses the idea 
that, in order to correspond with the four sects 
of Islam, four separate wings are required, viz. 
Madrasa,t al-Uanifiya , al-ShdJi'iya , al-llauhaliya, 
and (d-Mdhkiya. This plan of associating four 
schools in one building was carried out in ;t very 
ingenious way, namely, by planting them respec¬ 
tively in the four angles of a cross, which was 
formed by four tunnel-vaulted arms converging 
upon the open central court. Were the tunnels 
of this cross all of equal length, and were a cupola 
placed over the small court, we might fail to dis¬ 
criminate between this form of building, in its 
general plan at least, and the cruciform church 
with a dome. As, however, the central square iH 
open to the sky, and the four aisles are olten of 
very different lengths, such an identification is out 
of the question. We incline to believe that ihe 
plan of the madrasa is in its essentials of very 
remote origin. It is resorted to in the const ruc¬ 
tion of a gateway for the citadel of 'Amman m 
Moah. and was no doubt often used in Sa^niuan 
palaces. It is accordingly a Muslim eonsti action 
only in so far as it lias been transferred to the 
institution of the four sects, and elaborated in 
accordance with the requiiements thereof (see 
A lien itectuij K [Mull, in Syria and Egypt], p. 
757). 
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This remarkable construction impresses the 
native of tlxe West as being more decidedly 
Oriental than even the mosque. Picture these 
huge tunnels, vaulted mostly in the pointed style, 
and strengthened by the schools built into the 
cornels like immense supports, and yet without 
anything to sustain ; it is the spirit of the sta¬ 
lactite without architectonic motive, and of the 
vine-branch without the link with nature. Fur¬ 
ther, in Egypt at all eventH, there is something 
which must cause the utmost amazement, viz. 
the ‘ High Cate,’ or portal-niche. The niche of the 
mosque of Sultan Hasan in Cairo, built in A.D. 1356- 
1359, c. 26 metres in height, has been cut out of a 
wall which rises 37'70 metres above the level of 
the street, and is not accommodated to the main 
feature of the edifice as a whole, i.e. it does not 
correspond with the qibla> but has a relation to 
the line of the street, being placed in a corner 
obliquely to the longitudinal wall, so that any one 
entering the vestibule can reach the central court 
only by way of various narrow passages. We might 
all the more expect to find an axial design in the 
main ornament, viz. that of the porch, as the 
immense dome of the builder of the mausoleum 
towers aloft exactly in the axis behind the mihrdb. 
This ignoring of systematic design is peculiar to 
Egypt, and is not found, so far as the present 
writer knows, in other Muslim lands, while, 
especially in Asia Minor, the madrasa is always 
arranged symmetrically about the central axis. 

Meanwhile we must say something regarding 
other innovations, which make their appearance 
subsequently to the ascendancy of the Central 
Asiatic element, in the Muslim world. The astonish¬ 
ing growth in the popular use of polygonal orna¬ 
mentation already touched upon may possibly be 
attributed to the ptefercuce ,for geometrical de¬ 
coration which is characteristic of nomads. Even 
upon the mrnbar of Knirwan, constructed probably 
in Baghdad in 242 A.H. (fig 4, p. 899), the double- 
striped lace-work in straight or curved lines so 
largely predominates that we can scarcely reconcile 
its vogue with our wonted conceptions of Sasanian 
and early Muslim art, in which it is rather the pal- 
mette that prevails. Ilut, by the time when the 
Oriental element re-emerged from the obscurity in 
which it had been embedded for centuries, Hellen¬ 
istic art must already have returned, more de¬ 
cisively than ever, to the style of the geometrical 
lace-work. This reversion to the primitive, then, 
finds ample scope for development among the 
nomads from Central Asia, whose taste was still in 
thrall to the lace-work, as to the material generally, 
and to caprice. 

Since, in the art ancillary to the eultus, lace-work 
takes the place of animal ornament, it. demands 
some notice at this point. As an illustrative 
example, we reproduce a detail of the nnnbar 
(A.l). 1168-11(59) of the al-Aqsa Mosque in Jeru¬ 
salem (fig. 9, p. 902). Here we have a piece of work 
in wood and ivory, by an artizan from Aleppo, so 
corn id icated in its construction as to be hardly 
intelligible to Europeans. We perceive arabesques 
of ivory in the middle of both the vertical mold¬ 
ings. On either side are polygonal decorations, 
composed of purfled moldings in wood and 
fillings of ivory. From the corners which form 
the foci of the main lines we limy he able to infer 
the elass of polygon upon which any particular 
>lay of lines is designed — whether it is the 
ie\agon, the one mainly resorted to, or some other 
fundamental figure. The discovery of this, how¬ 
ever, merely gives us the key ; the endlessly 
vaiied ways in which the purfled lillets intertwine 
and intersect, leaving, in ordered repetition, free 
spaces, which in turn are filled up with relief 
arabesques or colouied iulaid work, can scarcely 


be resolved. All this is an expression of the same 
exultation in elaborating designs obtained mathe¬ 
matically or fortuitously as was to be seen in the 
case of the stalactite. The fly-leaves of the Qur’an 
exhibit first-rate examples of such artilices. There, 
indeed, they are in their right, place, as in them and 
in the caligrauhic amplification of the writing a 
compensation had to be found for the absence of 
the human form. 

(c) Chinese elements .—We are not accustomed to 
regard China as the source of a contribution to 
Muslim art. Chinese elements, nevertheless, may 
already have found admission in Syria, as they 
certainly did, more powerfully, in Persia, and 
finally, in ail probability, thiough the influence of 
the on-coming Tuiks. From early notices of silk 
as a Chinese product, and of silk materials in 
Egypt and in medueval Europe, it is easy to show 
that in the later ancient and the Cliustmn period 
there was commercial intercourse between Syria 
and China. In Persia dining the Abbasid dynasty 
the influence of China begins to be felt even in 
architecture, and unmistakable evidences of this 
influence are seen in the Talisman Gate of Baghdad, 
completed in 618 A.H., as well as in two reliefs of 
winged figures dating from about the same time. 
These works become intelligible only in the light 
of facts which were afterwards made plain by 
the Oriental carpet. Thus both the examples 
just cited as bearing upon the field of architecture 
find their immediate explanation in the enormous 
carpet now in the possession of the Emperor of 
Austria and known as the ‘Vienna Hunting Carpet.* 
The illustration of this (fig. 10, p. 902) shows, 
in the borders, winged genii, and, in the angles of 
the inner field, the Chinese dragon struggling with 
the pheenix. The manner in which the plant- 
designs and the Chinese cloud-design are wrought 
out leave us in no dubiety regarding their origin. 
Yet the carpet was manufactured in Persia, as is 
evinced, to say nothing of the workmanship, by 
the hunting scenes in the inner field, where Persians 
with tui bans and heron-feathers are shown on 
horseback engaged in the chase. Chinese traits 
are visible also in the drawing of the figures. 

This brings us to the most interesting fact of all 
in the development of Perso-Muslim art, viz. the 
resuscitation of ligure-representatioii as a result of 
CbLuuse influence. Iteiereneo has already been 
made to the illumination of Qur’an manuscripts, 
from which figures are entirely absent. This does 
not entitle us, of course, to assume their absence 
from other classes of literature. There exist, 
however, a few miniature manuscripts which are 
decorated in the style usual in Armenian and 
('optic writings. But the great majority of Persian 
illuminated manuscripts, and precisely those which 
are most valuable in an artistic sense, display alike 
in landscape and in figure the identical type of repre¬ 
sentation which, judging from the earliest Japanese 
and Chinese works of art of the class that imitates 
nature, we recognize as belonging specifically to (he 
Far East. Moreover, as recent researches make it 
credible that the cavalier and love poetry of the 
earlier mediaeval period in Europe caught fresh 
stimulus from the Perso-Muslim world with which 
it came into touch on Spanish ground, it cannot but 
amaze us to encounter, in Persian manuscripts, 
illustrated with designs developed in China, the 
very spirit known to us directly in our own literary 
history. In one province of Muslim art, therefore, 
viz. the secular, a sphere is found for a creative 
impulse which works freely in the expression of all 
human feeling, thus forming a vivid contrast to 
the sacred art which was fettered to the interdict 
against ‘ graven images.’ 

The case is somewhat different in regard to the 
portrayal of animals and animal lights, huutiug 
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and drinking scenes, planets, Alexander upon the 
dragon-chariot, and the like, as seen upon the 
so-called Mossul-bronzes, from the middle of the 
12th cent, and onwards. It is possible that 
the technique seen in those vessels derived its 
inspiration from Central Asia, while Chinese de¬ 
signs likewise occur sporadically; hut in the 
main the impulse towards the representation of 
figures must be traced to Persian Christians. On 
this hypothesis alone can we explain the adop¬ 
tion of the late Hellenistic picture-cycle, and, in 
particular, the introduction of scenes from the life 
of Christ, which were designed for the apartments 
of Muslim princes. Consequently, the figures por¬ 
trayed must be interpreted, not in the ethical 
spirit of Hellenic-Christian symbolism, but as 
purely decorative. The primitive Oriental inter¬ 
pretation of the animal fight, as symbolical of the 
conflict between good and evil, is simply lost. 

6. Later developments.—The great mass of the 
Muslim memorials of art emanates from the period 
after the Turkish tribes gained the absolute lord- 
ship of the civilized regions originally permeated 
by the Syro-Persian spirit. Art was now devoted 
more than ever to purposes of representation and 
embellishment. It is therefore very remarkable 
that what have come down to us from this relatively 
late epoch are mainly mosques and mausoleums, 
not palaces, the Alhambra being the only one of 
its class. It would appear that at this time places 
of worship alone were built ‘ for eternity,’ i.e. of 
durable material. In the Seljuk kingdom of Ieon- 
ium(Konia)in Asia Minor this material was princi¬ 
pal lv stone. The mosques and madrasas of Konia 
and Sivas have magnificent facades of the same, or 
of an incomparably richer, style than the facade 
of the al-Aqmar mosque given in fig. 5 (p. 900). 
The madrasa approximates more to the type of the 
arcaded court. In Persia the predominant build¬ 
ing material was brick. The result was that every 
variety of the art of facing was resorted to, the 
walls being veneered with stucco or many-coloured 
bricks, or covered with faience mosaics. The native 
soil of such things was not Mesopotamia or Iran 
alone, but, as in the case of so many other features 
of Muslim art, Transoxiana. There, in Samarcand 
and Bokhara, the most marvellous erections of the 
Mongols are found standing to this day. 

An altogether peculiar position in Muslim art 
was taken by the Osmanlis, from the time that they 
obtained possession of Constantinople. It was the 
Church of St. Sophia that roused them to rivalry, 
so that in Stamboul we meet for the second time 
with mosques of Christian design, as Damascus 
furnished us with the earliest examples. The 
Osmanlis, in fact, bring to completion what had 
been aspired to by the great architects of Asia 
Minor m the inception of antique art at Con¬ 
stantinople, viz. the construction of edifices on a 
scale of amplitude hitherto unknown. We feel 
unable to decide whether it was intensity of 
religious emotion that gave the incentive to 
the stupendous domes in Stamboul, rising above 
enclosures that yield a total impression of such 
magnificence as is unparalleled in the Renaissance 
and Baroceo structures of the West. We may 
assert without misgiving that the mosques asso¬ 
ciated with the Church of St. Sophia exhibit that 
ideal form which, since Bramante’s time, has been 
sought in the all-round effect of stately interiors. 
Thus Islam at length achieved what lay originally 
far beyond its range : it gave the crowning touch to 
the development of the art of architecture which had 
evolved its designs from a Hellenistic foundation. 

A second triumph was won for Islam by the too 
little known memorials of art in India. Here 
again Muslim art accommodated itself to the 
indigenous forms—a process rendered all the more 


easy as the ground-plan and elevation of the 
mosque, and even the fantastic play of orna¬ 
mentation, had already been fully evolved in 
pre-Muhammadan India, though, naturally, in a 
style different from that of Western Asia. The 
magnificence of the plan of arrangement in the 
Indian mosque constructions is almost without 
parallel. It is also in India that we find palaces 
of vast configuration dating from Muhammadan 
times, and thus furnishing the necessary supple¬ 
ment to the secular art so slenderly represented in 
the Mediterranean region. 

The Alhambra .—To Europeans the Alhambra 
represents the sum and substance of Muslim art, 
and, in point of fact, it is really such, so far as 
the province of secular art is concerned. There is 
one thing, however, which we must not forget—a 
fact of decisive import for the ethical value of the 
whole structure, viz. that the Alhambra must be re¬ 
garded, not as an independent work of architecture, 
but as a component part of the natural environ¬ 
ment, which is always taken into account in the 
secular art of Islam, and which, in the case before 
us, is a park encircling the whole rising ground 
about the main hill. We may gain an idea of the 
wide expanse sometimes given to such enclosures 
from the Conca d’oro beside Palermo, where the 
palace-grounds embrace the chateaux of Zisa, 
Cuba, Favara, and Monreale; note, however, that 
a different stylo was adopted by the Normans in 
the construction of their dwolling-phioe, that, 
namely, of the fortified stronghold. But in the 
citadel of Granada we meet with open courts, 
enclosed by lath-and-plaster work, which has been 
preserved as if by a miracle. The first court, called 
the Court of the Myrtles, still retains its garden¬ 
like character ; while in the second, the Court of 
the Lions (fig. 11, p. 903), the fountain in the centre 
sends out babbling streams which flow into the halls. 

Then the glittering wealth of ornaments, with 
their lustrous colours and their puzzling variety of 
form ! The principal designs, the stalactite, the 
arabesque, and the polygon, make their appearance 
here once more, though employed with a more 
uniform ornateness than in the earlier style of art. 
The kind of workmanship, however, to which all 
this exuberance of beauty has been applied, ex¬ 
plains why it is the Alhambra alone that has 
survived : the arches which are finished in such a 
splendid style of architecture have nothing at all 
to sustain ; they consist simply of wood and plaster, 
like an ornamental sign-board. The structures 
which lie behind this embellishment are of a very 
simple kind, and characteristic of the race which 
produced them. 

The inscriptions of the Alhambra reveal a sur¬ 
prisingly intimate relation between spectator and 
ornament. Just as the Turks had the faculty of 
giving individuality to each one of a lone series 
of fountains, so the Moors must have had a fine 
sense of the language of ornamentation. The in¬ 
scriptions pertaining to the various portions of the 
great fabric, as well as to the various ornaments, 
Furnish suggestive introductions to these. Thus, 
for example, upon a niche at the entrance to the 
Hall of the Ambassadors appear the words which 
Schack has translated thus : 

Mich hat dei Kunstlers Hand gestickt, wie ein Gowand too 

Seide, 

Und mir d&i Diadem beaetzt mit blitzendem Geschmeide ; 

So wie der Thron der jung’en Brsut strahl ioh in hellem 

Schimmer, 

Doch bringe lioh’rei Qltlck ale er, as weicht und wechselt 

rummer.’ 

Such facts of observation prompt the inquiry 
whether the ethical significance of Muhammadan 
decorative art is not of a higher order than we 
commonly suppose. It is our hope that the 
scientific research which is only now being vigor¬ 
ously applied to the field of Muslim art in general, 
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may in course of time yield fuller information on 
the subject than we have been able to give here. 
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J. Strzygowski. 

ART (Persian).—Persian art has developed more 
on the utilitarian side in connexion with the manu¬ 
facture of rugs, draperies, embroideries, pottery, 
brass-work, and decorative tiles, than along the 
more purely aesthetic lines of sculpture and paint¬ 
ing. Sculpture, in fact, had no chance to develop 
further in Persia aftei the Muhammadan conquest, 
for the teachings of the Prophet, even as modified 
by the Khi'ite views, to which the Iranians adhere, 
are adverse to representing objects that have ani¬ 
mate life, and the Qur’an expressly forbids the 
making of graven images (cf., liowever, preceding 
art, esp. p. 8751.). In respect to sculpture, there¬ 
fore, the Arab imasion marks a sharp line of 
division between the old regime and the new; 
but, in other respects the history of Persian art 
may be traced with a fail degiee of continuity 
for nearly twenty-live centuries. 

The chief eras in the national history of the 
country, which it is found convenient to follow in 
a study of its art, have already been characterized 
in the article Architecture (Persian) as Early 
Iranian and Median period (betore B.C. 550), 
Aclneinenian (B.C. 550-330), Seljuk and Parthian 
(n.C. 330-A.D. 224), Sasanian (a.D. 224-601), and 
Muhammadan (a.D. 661 to the present day). As 
sculpture practically died out with the Muslim 
conquest, it may be appropriate to treat its history 
lirst, and then take up metal-work, the lictile or 
ceramic arts, art in textile fabrics, decorative 
designs, and pictorial representation. 

I. Sculpture and carving.—( a ) We know noth¬ 
ing definite in regard to sculpture or the state of 
the plastic art during the Early Iranian period , 
that is to say, prior to the 7th cent. R.C. Even 
if wc consider that the Avesta in a manner repre¬ 
sents that era of antiquity, we nevertheless can 
tintl in it no specific allusions to sculpture, unless 
mo are to accept the theory, which has been 
advanced by some scholars, that images of the 
divine beings Vohu Mauah (the Zoroastrian arch¬ 
angel of Good Thought) and Ardvl Sura An&hita, 
or Anaitis (goddess of the heavenly waters), may 
possibly be referred to in Vendlt/dd , xix. 20-25, 
descriptive of cleansing, and Yasht, v. 126-129, 
describing the appearance of the divinity. Such 
an interpretation of the text, however (especially 
in the former of the two passages), is more than 
doubtful, even if we concede that images of these 
divinities were known in Strabo’s time {Geog. xv. 
114). It is indeed possible that some of the bronze 
figurines and small terra-cotta images that are 
now and then found in primitive burial-piaces, or 
unearthed in such excavations as those by Pieu- 
lafoy and de Morgan at Susa (J. de Morgan, M6- 
moires — lice here hes archtulogiques, i., viii., Paris, 
1900, 1905), may go back to a remote Iranian age, 
but no truly archaic sculpture of any size has yet 
been found. 

( b) A similar uncertainty prevails with regard 
to kindred objects attributed to the Median 
age, and also with regard to the huge stone lion 
at Hamadan. This statue is executed in the 
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round, like the bull at Babylon and the tauro- 
cephalic capitals at Babylon (Dieulafoy, L'Art 
antique de la Perse , Paris, 1884-85, vol. in. p. 13). 
Its age is a matter of debate. A thousand years 
ago Mas'adi (d. 951 A.D.) ascribed its origin to 
Alexander the Great, while Yaqut (c. 1220 A.D.) 
placed it much earlier; and a number of modern 
scholars are inclined to assign the statue to the 
Median period (Jackson, Persia Past and Present , 
New York, 1906, pp. 151-162). 

(c) The oldest identitied sculpture of the Achce- 
menianperiod is the bas-reliei ligure of Cyrus the 
Great at Murghab, the ancient- Pasargadae. This 
image (which Weiss bach claims to be a representa¬ 
tion of Cyrus the Younger) must certainly have 
been prior to H.c. 525, when Darius succeeded 
Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, and transferred the 
royal capital to Persepolis. The figure is carved 
in low lelief upon a large monolith slab, and is 
conspicuous both by reason of the curious crown, 
with Egyptian affinities, that surmounts the mon¬ 
arch’s head, and because of the four magnificent 
wings that rise and droop from the king's shoulders 
- a feature borrowed from Assyro-Babylonian art. 
The image of Darius sculptured above his own 
inscription at Bisitun, or Behistan, may he dated 
some time before n.C. 500, and the panel on which 
it is carved likewise represents figures of the 
king’s two chief retainers, together with portraits 
of Gomat-es, or the pseudo-Smerdis, and the other 
eight pretenders to the throne. Above the head 
of Darius floats an image of the god Auramazda 
(Oimazd) presenting him with the circle of sove¬ 
reignty, or the guardian spirit of the king, as the 
modern Parsis prefer to inter]net the image. The 
god is represented as a bearded figure, wearing a 
cylindrical bead-dress, with horns, surmounted by 
the disc, of the sun, amt as swinging in a huge 
circle from which proceed rays of light (King and 
Thompson, The Sculptures and Inscriptions of 
Bchistun, London, 1907, pp. xxii-xxni). The 
whole device shows the influence of Babylonia and 
Assyria. Of similar character are the carvings 
around the tomb of Darius at Naksh-i-Bustam, 
and upon the palace walls at Persepolis and Susa. 
In several of these the king is represented in the 
attitude of adoring Auramazda, or with Ins throne 
supported by subject nations ; but the most spirited 
of the bas-reliefs are those which portray Darius 
in combat with real or mythical monsters—a motif 
borrowed, in like manner, from Assyro-Babylonian 
art. The same is true of the statues of Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes I., II., III., and Darius II., III. (so far as 
we can identify them); but the finest, of all the speci¬ 
mens of the sculptor’s art under the Aehaenienians 
is the frieze of the stylobate of Xerxes’audience- 
hall at Persepolis, representing the vassal nations 
bearing tribute to the Great King. Of imposing 
grandeur, likewise, are the gigantic winged bulls 
with human faces, in Assyrian style, guarding the 
Portal of Xerxes through which his audience-hall 
was approached (see art. A kchjtkcturk [Persian]). 
The influence that was exercised in general upon 
Persian art by Assyria and Babylonia during the 
Aclurmeniari period may be seen at a glance by 
looking over trie illustrations in the standard works 
on Persepolis and Susa mentioned at the end of 
this article. 

(d) In the interregnum, or Seljuk period, that 
followed after Alexander’s invasion (B.C. 330-250) 
and during the Parthian period , little progress 
was made in sculpture, save that the Greek impress 
supplanted the Assyro-Babylonian influence, as is 
evident from the Grcecizing tendency seen in the 
bas-relief heads on the pilasters of the palace- 
temple at Hatra, and in certain characteristics of 
the carved bases of the columns at Kangavar, if 
that temple be ascribed to the Parthian age—a 
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matter that is doubtful. The principal piece of 
Parthian sculpture, however, belongs to the middle 
of the period, and is that chiselled on the panel 
of king Gotarzes (A.D. 46-51) at the base of the 
Behistan Iiock. Its mutilated condition, due to 
the fact that at some time in the first half of the 
19th cent, a tablet was incised into its very middle, 
renders it difficult to judge of the workmanship, 
but the style and execution appear to show distinct 
traces of Roman art. 

(e) Under the Sasanian dynasty (A.D. 224-661), 
Persian sculpture received further inspiration from 
Roman art through the hands of Byzantine crafts¬ 
men, and gave no mean promise of higher develop¬ 
ment ; but this was abruptly cut short by the 
iconoclastic Arabs when they swept over the land 
with their Muslim hosts. In style, Sasanian art 
is hold, though rather heavy, like that of its pre¬ 
decessors, and is marked by a superabundance 
of decorative motifs, especially in the form of 
crimped streamers floating from the shoulders of 
some of the ligures, or hanging from chaplets held 
in the hand. The examples of Sasanian sculpture 
are comparatively numerous, and may best be seen 
in the series of seven massive bas-reliefs carved 
Inflow the Achaemenian tombs at Naksh-i-Rustam, 
or again at Naksh-i-Rajab near Persepolis, at 
Shapur in the south of Persia, at Susa in the 
south-west, Taq-i-Bustan in the west, and near 
the plain of Salmas in the north-west. The finest 
among them are the carvings in the grottos at 
Taq-i-Bustan, near Kerinanshah. They represent 
scenes from the life of Khusru Parviz, or Cnosroes 
II. (A.D. 590-628), and are ascribed by popular 
tradition to the chisel of Farhad, the royal sculptor, 
whose love for Shinn, the king’s beautiful favourite, 
brought ruin upon the gifted artist. At Taq-i- 
Bustan and in two of the Persepolitan Sasanian 
sculptures, it is thought that the figure of the 
god Ormazd, or possibly of the female divinity 
Anaitis, is represented. 

(/) From the middle of the 7 th cent., when the 
Sasanian power fell before Islam, Persia produced 
no more sculpture, although there was an attempt 
at a revival of it in the beginning of the 19th 
cent., when Fath Ali Shah (1798-1895) caused 
himself to be immortalized in stone at Rai (near 
Teheran) and elsewhere. His sculptures show 
certain survivals of the style of Sasanian times, 
but are combined with thoroughly modern traits. 
One of the two panels at Rai portrays the king in 
the act of spearing a lion, and is spirited in execu¬ 
tion. Unfortunately, it was carved over the space 
occupied by an old Sasanian sculpture, which was 
destroyed to make room for it. 

2 . Steals, gems, and coins.—Closely connected 
with the glyptic art in its larger application is 
the more minute skill shown in the cutting of seals 
and gems or the sinking of dies for coins. The 
use of seals and cylinders from the earliest times 
is well known, ami is sufficiently illustrated by the 
archaic linds made at Susa by de Morgan (op. cit. 
viii. 1-27); but if we are insufficiently supplied 
with evidence for the Early Iranian and Median 
eras, there are enough Achaunenian seals and 
carved gems to show the height to which artistic 
execution in small carvings was carried in ancient 
days. The art has never been lost, for we can 
trace its development all the way through the 
Parthian and Sasanian ages, and no Persian to-day 
is without his signature handsomely engraved on 
a seal for ordinary use. A similar form of Bkill 
was needed in the cutting of dies for coins, as 
illustrated in the Achuemenian period by the 
darics from the mint of Darius. The coins that 
were current under the Parthian rulers indicate to 
what an extent Greek influence affected Iranian 
art, and from that time onward the various changes 


may be traced by the issues from the mint of eaeh 
successive ruler down to the present day, when 
the nickel shahi (worth less than a halfpenny), 
inscribed on one side with the Lion and the Sun, 
as the national emblem of Persia, and on the other 
with a device in Perso-Arabic script giving its 
denomination, is as modern in appearance as if it 
had been made in a European mint. 

3 . Metal-work.—Owing to the mineral resources 
of the kingdom, the art of the metal-worker may 
be regarded as one of the oldest in Persia (of. 
Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur im Altertu7n,'Erltnigim, 
1882, pp. 146-148, 3S8-390). Specimens have been 
preserved in sufficient number to show the de¬ 
velopment of this phase of art from Achaunenian 
times, illustrated, for example, by the discoveries 
at Susa and the finds on the Oxus, down to the 
present day, when the brass-beaters of Isfahan and 
the coppersmiths of Kashan turn out some of the 
finest examples of artistic workmanship in the 
form of lamps, trays, dishes, bowls, pitchers, or 
damascened armour, that (ran be found anywhere. 
The various pieces of Achaemenian jewellery to 
be seen in the museums of Europe—the nail- 
studded Parthian helmet in the British Museum, 
two beautiful cups of the Sasanian king Chov'ofis 
II. in the Cabinet des Medailles in Paris, one of 
them embossed in silver, the other enamelled with 

f old—together with many beautiful examples of 
ranian metal-work of various ages to be found in 
the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, mav be cited as 
typical of the range and scope which Persia had in 
this branch of artistic production. 

4 . Fictile arts, porcelain, earthenware, and 
ceramics. — The artistic sense which Persia de¬ 
veloped from the earliest times in fashioning and 
decorating earthenware objects, and in the making 
of beautiful tiles for practical and ornamental 
purposes, is worthy of high praise. In fact, it 
would be impossible to cite any rival for the 
wonderful frieze of archers, and the lion-frieze 
discovered by Dieulafoy at Susa, which show the 
height to which art in the making and colouring 
of tiles had been developed even in earlier Achas 
menian times. If kindred specimens of Parthian 
and Sasanian tiles be missing, it is only because 
they have not been preserved ; for the art was not 
lost, as is proved by the beautiful turquoise tiles 
on the domes of the mosques from the beginning 
of the Muhammadan era down to the present time. 
On the other hand, the remarkable skill which the 
Persians possessed in imparting to their tiles and 
plaques a metallic glint or lustrous sheen, known 
as the reflet mUnllique , has unfortunately been 
lost, since it died out some time during the 18th 
cent., and attempts to restore it have thus far met 
with the poorest success. For that reason good 
old tiles and plaques that display the metallic 
lustre are rare, even though broken fragments are 
still being dug up in the ruins of Rai, the city 
which seems most of all to have developed this 
peculiar product. 

With reference to the early development of the 
ceramic art in pottery and earthenware, it may be 
said that some of the crude jars and bowls exhumed 
from the ash-hills at Urumiah (see Jackson, Persia, 
pp. 90-98), like those found by Henri de Morgan in 
archaic burying-grounds in Gilan and Talisn (see 
J. de Morgan, Mtm. viii. 251-342), may date from 
the Early Iranian or Median period, or even earlier. 
The potter’s art, moreover, is mentioned in the 
Avesta (Vend. ii. 32, viii. 84), and fragments of 
jugs and earthenware vases, with coloured traceries 
as a decorative design, have been found in abund¬ 
ance as specimens of fictile art in the Achaemenian 

S eriod. The same is true of the Parthian remains 
iscovered at Warka ; and noteworthy among these 
are the Parthian so-called ‘ slipper-coffins, made 
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of a beautiful green glazed ware, and decorated 
with a Homewhat stiff* small human figure, repeated 
a number of times. The Sasanian fondness for 
elaborate decoration, as evidenced in the intricate 
designs and flower patterns on capitals of columns 
and in the ornamentations at Yaq-i-Bustan, was 
shown also in their ceramic work ; for it is still 
possible to pick up among ruins like those of the 
Sasanian fire-temple, or titash-Kadah, near Isfahan, 
pieces of jars and bricks with decorative markings 
that show an artistic sense; and the potter’s art, 
well known to all through Omar Knayyam, is 
actively practised to-day. 

During the earlier centuries after the Muham¬ 
madan occupation, Persia’s art in faience (for, 
strictly speaking, there is no true Persian porce¬ 
lain) is believed to have received considerable im¬ 
petus through importations brought, from China 
and through Chinese artizans settling in Iran. 
But, whatever may have been the extent of that 
influence — and the influence was not without 
rein procity—Persian faience never lost its marked 
national characteristics in shape, colour, and de¬ 
sign. In regard to glass, we know that the glass- 
worker’s trade is referred to in the A vesta ( Fend. 

viii. 85, yamb-jmeiht ), and specimens of glass, 
dating back to a comparatively early period, are 
extant. Glass vials, thought by some to have been 
lachrymal ones, were found among the Parthian 
ruins at Warka, and the glass portions of the 
gold-enamelled cup of Chosroes II. show that the 
artistic uses of glass were well known under the 
Sasamans ; while the employment of tiny facets of 
mirror glass in the interior decorations of sumptuous 
houses has long been a favourite means ol orna¬ 
mentation in Persia. Glass bottles, vases, jars, 
and urns, generally of a bluish colour, are found 
m almost every age down to the present, although 
the glass that is used in Persia to-day is almost 
wholly imported from Europe. 

5 . Textile fabrics: rugs, draperies, and em¬ 
broideries — The art by which Persia is best 
known in modern times is the manufacture of 
beautiful textile fabrics—rugs, carpets, draperies, 
and embroideries. We may presume that the art 
of rug-making was fully developed in Achicmenian 
times, since Themistocles, according to Plutarch 
[The,mist. xxix. 3), when first presented before 
Xerxes or Artaxerxes, illustrated his meaning by 
a simile drawn from the intricate patterns of a 
Persian carpet; and there is little reason to doubt 
that rugs were used both on the floors and for 
ornamental hangings in the royal palaces at Perse- 
polis and Susa. The employment, moreover, of 
archaic designs, handed down by tradition in the 
rug - maker’s conservative art (for example, con¬ 
ventionalized forms of the tree of life), points back 
to the greatest antiquity. The carpet industry 
is to-day widely spread throughout Persia, and 
among the places that are thought to produce the 
best rugs, both in quality and style, are the dis¬ 
tricts of Kurdistan, Khorasan, and Kerman. Ani¬ 
line dyes from Europe and Occidental patterns and 
designs arc unfortunately finding their way in to 
corrupt the purity of this Oriental art, hut a strong 
endeavour is being made to preserve its native in¬ 
tegrity and ancient prestige—a prestige recognized 
in all the numerous works published in the West 
on the subject of Oriental rugs. Among Persia’s 
textile arts is the weaving by hand of soft white 
and brown felts (Mod. Pers. namad) for mats, 
cloakR, and saddle-cloths. The art is as old as the 
time of the AveHta (cf. Av. nematn -, Vend. viii. 1 , 

ix. 46), and it is still carried on in many parts of 
the country, more especially at Hamadan, Isfahan, 
and Yazd. Mention should also be made of richly 
embroidered Persian sliaw«s, delicate fabrics with 
elaborate designs in needlework, heavily embossed 


brocades, ornamental draperies and hangings, and 
silks of various colours and fineness of texture. 
Among the oldest specimens of such fabrics are 
the examples of Sasanian textile work in the 
Archepiscopal Museum in Cologne, Germany, and 
in the temple of Iloriugi, near Kioto, Japan (cf. 
Miinsterberg, Japanischc Kunstgeschuhte, Bruns¬ 
wick, 1907, p. 118, pi. 14). The introduction and 
development of the textile arts as well as other 
arts of Persia were ascribed by Firdausi (a.d. 1000) 
to the legendary king Jamshid, who lived in the 
golden age of Iran (see Firdausi, ed. Vullers and 
Landauer, Leyden, 1877, i. 23, 24 [tr. Mold, Paris, 
1876, i. 34-36; tr. Warner, London, 1906, i. 32- 
33]). 

6 . Painting, decorating, designing, and the art 
of penmanship. —Although painting cannot be 
called one of Persia’s special arts, the wonderful 
effects in colour and decorative design that were 
obtained by the Achtemenian artists, as shown by 
the tile-work discovered in ancient Susa, prove 
conclusively how highly developed in eaily times 
were their aesthetic sense and their productive skill. 
Allusion has already been made several times to 
the artistic manner in which they still know how 
to employ colour and ornamental patterns even in 
connexion with objects of ordinary everyday use. 
How far the painter’s art had advanced in Sasanian 
times among the Manichseans (for Mani was a 
painter as well as the founder of a great religious 
sect) has recently been illustrated by the remark¬ 
able finds made in Turkestan by the expedition 
sent out from Berlin by the German Emperor 
William II. As a rule, the Persians do their best 
work when painting portraits and flowers, while 
their landscape work and perspective composition 
are but mediocre. Their best pictures, in fact, are 
those on a small Beale, like the miniature portraits 
on papier m&ch 6 writing-cases and lacquered boxes, 
or on the enamelled porcelain tops of tobacco pipes ; 
or, again, in decorative designs of roses on hook- 
covers, for the making of which they are especially 
noted. 

One art, however, is carried to perfection in 
Persia ; it is caligraphy, or the art of beautiful 
handwriting. Originally this accomplishment as 
an art may owe much to Muhammadanism, but 
nowhere else are to be found such beautiful 
specimens of chirography, whether minute or 
large, as in Persia; and no other people are so 
skilled in using their alphabet for decorative 
purposes, as may be seen from the graceful ara¬ 
besques twined about the domes and minarets 
of the mosques, or interlaced into monograms of 
wonderful intricacy. To write a good hand is an 
essential part of culture among the Persians, and a 
number of well-known authors were masters of 
caligraphy. Not only so, but skilled scribes have 
devoted infinite time to copying in luxurious style 
the compositions of famous Persian poets, and their 
manuscripts are in themselves works of art. 

7 . Influence of Persian art.—The influence of 
Assyria and Babylon, of Greece and the Homan 
Empire, upon Persian art and architecture during 
the early and mediaeval periods has already been 
referred to more than once. The fact lias also 
been pointed out that Persia made these borrow¬ 
ings arid importations thoroughly her own. In 
mediaeval ana later times Persia was influenced 
by (and influenced) China in ceramic art, and 
in the non-Muhammadan representation of living 
beings in paintings and the like (cf. above, p. 
879). If the Arabs conquered Persia, they re¬ 
ceived more in art from her than they gave, 
and it is probable that the arts which the Moors 
developed in Spain and elsewhere were largely 
derived from the Persians. The Mongol invaders 
had little if anything artistic to offer Persia, hut 
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she imparted to them in Central Asia much fro,*, 
her artistic taste, in the same manner as her art 
penetrated deep into Northern India. In the 
Europe of Chaucer’s time Persian blue in textile 
fabrics was Bulliciently well known to be referred 
to as ‘ pers,’ and the West to-day acknowledges 
Persia’s supremacy in the weaving of artistic 
rugs and carpets. In minor matters Persian ar 
still exercises an influence on the Occident, bu 
not without receiving some influence in return, 
and this gradual infusion of Western elements 
will doubtless tend to grow greater as time go 
oil. 

Litkkaturr. —See the bibliographical Mat given under Ahciutro- 
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Museum Handbook), Loud., 1880; Saladin, Manuel d’art mum 
man, Paris, 1007 ; Benjamin, Persia and the Persians (chap x 
‘ A Glance at the Arts of Persia’), London, 1887 ; Dalton, The 
Treasure of the Oxus, with Antiquities of Ancient Persia and 
India, London, 1906. A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 

ART (Phoenician).—To express the deity with 
the emblems of his rnaiesty, as conceived Dy the 
worshippers, is the highest aim of religious art, 
and it was apparently tliis that animated the Baby¬ 
lonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Gi eeks, and Romans, 
all of whom have produced specimens of their 
skill worthy of the highest admiration. The 
Phoenicians, on the other hand, worshipping 
Baalim and Baalat, did not possess any deities 
sufficiently distinctive in their nature to lend 
themselves to representation in sculpture and 
painting. El, Adon, and Melek were in the same 
case with Baal and Baulat — terms of much too 
general a nature. The Babylonian Tamniuz, a sun- 
god, who became with the Greeks a simple hunter 
in Syria, and Ashtoreth, the Istar of the Baby¬ 
lonians, spouse of Tamniuz, and goddess of the 
moon and of the planet Verms, form exceptions, 
and had their inlluence, though they were not the 
chief divinities of the Phoenicians. When, there¬ 
fore, they wished to represent the divinity, the 
emblem which they chose was in the form of 
a cone, of which numerous examples exist, not 
only in Phoenicia, hut also in the countries which 
fell under its influence. The two Plicenicians of 
Malta, Abdosir and Osirsamar, did not attempt a 
beautiful statue of theii great national god Melqart., 
hut contented themselves with a cone-crowned 
plinth which the first stone-cutter they met with 
was able to make.* 

Whether the Phoenicians felt that something 
better was expected, and even needed, than the 
commonplace, though mystic, emblem which they 
had adopted, is uncertain. Knowing, however, 
the art of Babylonia from old time, they turned 
to the Egyptians for their artistic education. And 
here it is worthy of note that they did not borrow 
from them, as they might have done, the gods 
with the heads of all kinds of beasts, in which the 
Egyptians delighted, but divine types taken from 
the liuman form. From every point of view this 
was an improvement, for they made their deities as 
frankly manlike as those of the Greeks. 

The cone representative of the divinity is seen in 
the picture of the temple of By bios (Gebal), tower¬ 
ing nigh above the entrance of the great courtyard. + 
This cone, though found in Carthage more often 
than in Phoenicia itself, must have been at one 
time very common as a symbol in that country. 
Probably some would regard it as of phallic origin, 
but that seems to be doubtful. It is not impossible 
that it had some connexion with the small cippi 
with an ovoid top found at Sidon.? These also 
recall the objects with pyramidal or hemispherical 
* Perrot-Chipiez, Phtmcie , p. 78 and fig. 28. 
t Donaldson, Architectura Numiamatica, No. 10, reproduced 
In Perrot-Chipiez, PhMicie, fig. 19. 

1 Perrot-Chipiez, ib. fig. 121. 


tops* found at Tharros, one of which,t adorned 
with the sun and the crescent moon reversed above 
it, is flanked by two truncated cones with mould¬ 
ings at the top. In connexion with these cones, 
it is noteworthy that Esarhaddon possessed a large 
clay seal,* formed like half an egg, upon the flat 
face of which is a cone surmounted by a bird, 
recalling the similar objects set up in the temples 
of Aphrodite at Cyprus.§ This, wliilst showing a 
connexion between the cone and the hemisphere, at 
the same time suggests that they are of different 
origin. 

Esiirhaddon’s half-egg seal, besides giving the 
cone with the dove on it, has, on one side of 
that emblem, the buh as an eight-rayed star, and, 
on the other, the moon and seven globular objects, 
emblematic of the seven planetary bodies, which, 
in all probability, corresponded with the seven 
deities whom the Assyro-Babylonians called the 
Igigi. As the sun and the moon are often repre¬ 
sented on the votive inscriptions of Carthage,|| it is 
probable that these emblems also occurred very 
frequently in the art of the Phoenicians in their 
own country. Other emblems, however, accom¬ 
pany them—the triangle emblematic of the cone, 
the top finished with arms (bent at the elbow and 
directed upwards), and a circle at the top of tin*, 
cone representing a head ; If the raised right hand, 
palm outwards;** the candelabrum surmounted 
Dy a pyramid; ft the staff with a globe at tin- 
top surmounted by the broken ring emblematic oi 
the crescent moon when a mere broken ciicletoi 
light; ft the plinth with the three truncated cones 11 
(apparently simplified forms of the two witii 
cornices, flanking one with a pyramid on the top, 
already described). Such are the simple repre¬ 
sentations of the divine which the Phoenicians, 
apparently when uninfluenced by the nations 
around, produced. It is possibly an augmenta¬ 
tion of tilt* feeling of powerlessricss in represent¬ 
ing the deity which made their relatives and ncai 
neighbours, the Jews, go a step furthei, and seek 
to discard every image which might seem to re¬ 
call idol-worship. Even a symbol derived from a 
living creature was a thing to be avoided. 

As a type of a male divinity more or less 
Phoenician in character may he mentioned Baal 
Hammon, who, in a terra-col ta figure belonging to 
the Bane collection, ££ appears as a man in the 
flower of his age, with rani’s horns on either side 
of his head, his hands resting on the heads of the 
rams which form the supports of the arms of his 
throne. A terra-cotta figure seated on a throne 
seems to show Tanit, his consort, the Astarte of 
Carthage, holding a dove in her left lmnd.§§ 
This is very roughly formed, and was apparently 
one of the little statuettes made in great numbers 
for exportation. A strange creation on the part 
of the Phoenicians was the pigmy-god — a little 
man with exceedingly short body and legs and 
a very large head, holding in nis left hand a 
shield of curious shape. |||| These are said to be 
the dwarf-gods which became the pigmies of the 
Greeks. 

* Perrot-Chipiez, Ph&nicie., figB. 172 and 173. t Ib. flg. 174. 

J Now in the poHseHsion of Mr. W. Harding Smith. 

§ Gerhard, Akade.tnische A bhandlungen, reproduced in 
Perrot-Chipiez, Phtmcie, fig. 202. 

| CIS, Pam i. torn. ii. tab. if. 450, 468, iv. 6 .%, 646, etc. ; 
l’errot-Cliipiez, ib. fig. 80. 

«| CIS, Pars i. passim ; Perrot-Chipiez, ib. flgs. 14, 29,192. 

** CIS, Pars i. passim , Perrot-Chipiez, ib. figs. 14, 192. On 
buhylonian cylinder-seals of c. 2000 b.c. the hand hoe as many 
as seven fingers, including the thumb (Peek, Tablets, pp. 64, 06). 

♦ f Perrot-Chipiez, ib. fig. 232 (from Lilybumm). 

It Ib. fig. 26. 

§§ Ib. flg. 20. Sometimes she is represented standing, wearing 
a pointed nead-dreM with thick plaits of hair descending to her 
shoulders, holding her robe with her rigb* hand and the dove in 
her left (ib. flg. 142). 

IIH Ib. flg. 22 . 
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The inventive powers of the Phumicians therefore 
tended towards the grotesque rather than the digni¬ 
fied and serious, and they were at their best as copy¬ 
ists. The upper part of the stele of Yehaw-melek, 
notwithstanding its weatheied state, is a note- 
woitliy specimen of their skill.* It shows Yehaw- 
melek, clothed in a Persian costume, standing 
before Baalat Gebal, the ‘ Lady of Gebal,’ ottering 
a dish probably containing the piecious things 
which he presented to her. The 4 Lad y of Gebal,’ 
however, is in Egyptian form and dress, seated and 
holding a lotus-stall. In her attributes she closely 
resembles the Egyptian Isis, and the style of the 
carving (relief within a sunken outline) shows 
Egyptian inlluence. At the top of the stele a 
mortice-hole indicates where the Egyptian disc 
with uncus-serpents was placed (probably carved 
in metal), and from this point curved wings sweep 
down on each side, like a canopy over the god and 
the king. A very line specimen of Phumician 
bronze-work reproduced by Perrot and Clnpiezf 
seems to show the same goddess, the style differing 
somewhat from that of true Egyptian work. There 
is the disc, with the horns of the moon strangely 
shaped, surmounting her head, and the urteus rises 
upon her forehead. Perrot points out that, just as 
the typo of the infant Pla(i was appropiiated by 
the Phoenicians to represent their Kabires and 
pigmies, so they borrowed Isis-Iiathor to represent 
Astarte. 

The pigmy-god already referred tot seems to be 
simply an exaggerated type of the Egyptian Bes, 
which the Phoenicians had also adopted.§ A very 
fine piece of glazed earthenware is that figured by 
Perrot and Chipiez in their monumental work 
(p. 408); || and if it really he Pluemciau (it was 
found in Cyprus), it shows an imitative skill such 
as the cleverest forger might envy. Bes, with 
feathered bend-dress, precisely as found in Egypt, 
iH sitting astride upon a woman’s shoulders. The 
latter, who holds him by the feet, stands upon a 
little lotus-pedestal, suggesting that the whole 
formed the top of a stall in the Egyptian style. In 
the opinion of Perrot, it is the woman’s figure— 
naked, short, and broad—that stamps this work of 
art. as being Plmmician rather than Egyptian. 

But in all probability one of the finest efforts on 
the part of a Phcenician sculptor to produce the 
type of a divinity is preserved on the Stele of 
Amrit, in the de Clercq collection.il The owner 
called it the ‘ Phenico-Hittite Stele of Amrit,’ on 
account of the group’s likeness to certain rook- 
sculptures at Pterium, where a goddess is shown 
traversing the mountains whilst standing on the 
back of a lion. In this case it is a god wearing tiie 
crown of Upper Egypt with the ostrich feathers, 
and a close-fitting tunic in the Egyptian style, 
with a knotted girdle. In his left hand he holds by 
its hind legs a lion-cub, and in his right lie raises 
a curved weapon like the so-called ‘ boomerang,’ 
which the Assyrian hero of the sculptures of Klior- 
sabad, who grasps in his arm a lion, likewise 
carries. His legs are thick and muscular, as in the 
Assyrian sculptures, and one foot is placed upon 
the head, and the other upon the curved tail, of 
the lion upon which he stands. The animal in 
question is represented walking over rocky ground, 
also indicated much in the Assyrian manner. Im¬ 
mediately above the deity’s head is the crescent 
moon with the sun within ; and forming an arch 
above his head, conforming to the shape of the 
stele, are the drooping plumes of the Egyptian 
winged disc. Except for the thickness of the legs 
and the shortness of the arms, the human form is 

* CIS, Pars i. tom. i. tab. i. ; Perrot-Chipiez, PMnicie, fig. 23. 

t Perrot-Chipiez, ib. fig. 26. t lb. lig. 22, described above. 

§ lb. fig. 21. II Kig- 270 

J Catalogue methodique et raieonnS, public par M. de Clercq, 
tom. ii. pi xxxvi. ; Perrot-Chipiez, ib. fig. 283. 


well-proportioned, and the lion also is fairly good. 
It is Llieiofore a good piece of work, and, whilst 
illustrating the art of the Plucnicians, is at the 
same time a symbol of their religion—-a Phoenician 
idea on an Assyro-Babylonian foundation, and a 
tlittite design in an Egyptian dress.* There is 
nothing Greek in it—perhaps it was before contact 
with that nation, as the early style of the Phcenician 
inscription which it hears seems to imply. Accord¬ 
ing to Philippe I huger, the deity mentioned in the 
dedication is probably Shdrbel—a reading which 
Clermont Ganneau admits as possible, although 
he himself is rather inclined to read Sliadrapha 
(Satrape). 

There is naturally some doubt as to how far the 
Phoenicians, when tuey came into contact with the 
Greeks, imitated their art. That theie are objects 
in the Greek style which are due to Phoenicians is 
undoubted, hut they may have been merely oidered 
from Greek sculptors. This is well illustrated by 
the coin figured by Donaldson in A rchitactura 
Numismatxca (No. 20),f where, in a Greek temple 
with a strangely un-Greek fan-shaped pediment, a 
winged Victory in purely Greek style, mounted on 
a pedestal, crowns with laurel a princely con¬ 
queror, equally Greek, holding a crozier. In fact, 
tlie whole coin may have been by a Gieek engraver. 
A votive stele representing a shrine ,X which was 
found at Carthage, and is now in the museum at 
Turin, ih icgarded as being purely Greek work. 
The goddesH is Persephone Cora, veiling herself 
as a bride, and holding in her lett hand a basket 
ol pomegranates. In the pediment above is the 
panther of Dionysus. Though dedicated by Mele- 
kiatlion the Suflete, not only the art, hut also the 
subject, is Greek. In Cyprus the story of Hercules 
was probably a favourite subject, as certain objects 
illustrating his tenth labour, the carrying away of 
the Hocks of Geiyon, show. In the bas-relief,§ 
Hercules is represented with considerable artistic 
skill, but the statues || are inferior, though some 
are uot without merit. 

The statuettes representing the worship of the 
power of reproduction are, as usual in the East, not 
in the best style of art. The mother goddess, as 
Perrot calls her, whether holding an infant or not,H 
is represented as thick and heavy ; and the women 
pressing their breasts **—reproductions, pei haps, of 
votaries of Astarte—are far from being equal to 
some of the figures of a similar nature iound in 
Babylonia. Certain figures thought to ho Phoe¬ 
nician prototypes of the Venus de Medici are 
regarded as later than the Greek period, and 
therefore due to Greek influence. They show a 
female pressing one breast and hiding with the 
other hand the part which, m real Phoenician 
work, the artist intended to show cmenly. The 
best specimen ft is from Livadia, near Larnaca, and 
wears an Egyptian head-dress. In the purely 
Semitic figures, there is a direct and naively 
brutal allusion, as Perrot says, to the mysteries of 
fecundation and generation, out. the thought which 
the Greek artist wished to awaken was quite diller- 
ent; it was Venus ashamed—the representative of 
woman. 

Religious ceremonies are rare. One—that repre¬ 
senting Yehaw-melek before the ‘ Lady of Gebal * 
—has already been referred to. Another—a mere 
fragment—seems to be simply a mural decoration. 

* A similar design (a deitj standing on the back of a lion) 
appears on a silver coin of Tarsus (de Luynes, M umismatv/ve 
dra satrapies, pi. vii. fig. 8 , Perrot-Chipiez, Ckinxcie, fig 28fi> 

t Reproduced in Perrot-Chipiez, \b. fig. 67. 

X Gazette arcMologujue, t. mi. pi. xvu. ; PMnicie, fig. 826. 

§ Perrot-Chipiez, ib. fig. 887. 

II lb. figs. 3S!>-391. II Ib. figs. 377 and 143. 

“ lb. figs. :>75, 376, 380. A better specimen, however, is 
that in the British Museum, from Tharros (Perrot-Chipiez, 
fig. 291). 

ft Ib. fig. 382. Ulb. fig. 81 
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It was found in the neighbourhood of Tyre, not far 
from Adlun, and represents a personage, seated on 
a throne, holding in the left hand an object which 
cannot now be determined. Before him is a can¬ 
delabrum or stand surmounted by a pan in which 
a flame is seen, whilst beside the throne or seat is a 
head with Egyptian head-dress, evidently part of a 
sphinx as supporter. The border-ornament recalls 
some of the designs of Assyria. This piece is 
extremely good, and shows what the true Phoe¬ 
nicians were capable of. Of an entirely different 
style is the statue of the Sacrifleer, in the Metro¬ 
politan Museum, New York.* This shows a beard¬ 
less man, with plump cheeks (perhaps a eunuch, as 
the Babylonian priests seem sometimes to have 
been), carrying a ram for sacrifice upon his shoul¬ 
ders, the feet, which come down in front, being held 
tightly and determinedly with both his hands. The 
style is that of the artists of Cyprus. 

Greatly affected by the religion of the nations 
around, the Phoenicians absorbed from them ideas 
which they carried beyond the limits of their own 
domain. Strangely susceptible, they in like manner 
were strongly influenced by the religious art of 
their neighbours, which, when they migrated, they 
carried to other landR and modilied. A series of 
different styles was the result, and the task of 
studying and understanding these is a long and 
difficult one. Nevertheless, it is a branch of 
arclneology of considerable importance, though it 
oust he admitted that the material from the 
various spheres of Phtenician influence is generally 
insufficient for a complete picture to be gained. 
The destruction of their temples and divine emblems 
and statues in Western Asia adds to the difficulty 
of the study ; but the remains, such as they are, have 
a value quite their own, and refloet the religious 
feelings of a strong people who accomplished im¬ 
portant work in their time. T. G. Pinches. 

ART (Shinto).—The genius of Shinto, like that 
of Islam, is adverse to the development of the 
arts of painting and sculpture. With few excep¬ 
tions, no idols or paintings of the gods are to be 
seen in Shinto shrines. The deity is represented 
by a mirror, sword, stone, or other object, which 
is shut up in a box, and is never seen by the 
worshipper. In many cases the priest himself does 
not know what the l>ox contains. In pre-historic 
times there was a practice of setting up a row of 
terra-cotta figures of men and animals round the 
tombs of Mikados, in substitution for an older 
custom of burying the servants of the deceased and 
other victims up to the neck, and leaving them to 
die and be devoured by dogs and crows. Several 
of these figures have lx;en preserved in the Imperial 
Museum at Tokyo, and there is one in the Gowland 
Collection of the British Museum. They are of an 
extremely rude and primitive workmanship. This 
practice, however, does not appear to have given 
rise to a school of glyptic art, and in any case it is 
not directly associated with Shinto, which abhorred 
all connexion with death. In more modern times 
there is a custom of expressing gratitude to the 
Kami for answered prayer by making ex voto 
offerings to the shrine of pictures representing 
miraculous escapes from shipwreck, etc. Several 
of the more important shrines have galleries for 
the reception of such mementoes. They have no 
great importance in the history of Japanese art. 
Such galleries are called emado, or ‘picture-horse 
hall,’ one of the most common pictures being that 
of a horse—in substitution for the real living horse, 
which is a favourite Shinto offering. The ‘ seven 
gods of good fortune ’ are a common subject for 
the Japanese artist, but here we are dealing with 
quite a modern development. Neatly all of these 
* Perrot-Chipiez, PMnicv, lig. 4U2. 


deities, though called Kami, are of Buddhist 
origin, and in their portraiture foicign influence 
is easily traceable. At the present day Shintc 
myth is not infrequently resorted to for subjects 
by the Japanese artist, more especially by the 
book-illustrator ; and wood engravings, of* no great 
artistic value, representing the gods are sold to 
the pilgrims to Shinto shrines as mementoes. 

Litkraturk.—W. Anderson, Catalogue qf Japanese and 
Chinese Pictures in the British Museum , London, 1880; Henri 
Joly, Legend in Japanese Art, London, 1907. 

W. G. Aston. 

ART AND ARCHITECTURE (Teutonic).— 
The antiquities from Northern Europe give evi¬ 
dence of a high artistic development from the 
Stone Age downwards, but few finds of earlier date 
than the Iron Age can with any certainty be con¬ 
nected with the religious life of their owners. Of 
the heathen period there are no architectural re¬ 
mains except the graves, and the structural forms 
of these do not appear to have had any definite 
relation to the religions beliefs of the different 
periods to which they belong. Sacred buildings 
of any kind came late into use among the Teutonic 
races, and the scanty knowledge we possess of 
their temples is derived entirely from literary 
sources, and refers only to the last few centuries 
of heathendom. 

X. In the Stone Age the antiquities as a whole 
show a remarkably high development of art. The 
elaborate finish of the finest examples in both 
pottery and weapons may imply that they were 
not intended for ordinary purposes, but were re¬ 
served for religious ceremonies. 

Many of the axes found are obviously not made 
for use. Some are too thin, others too small, 
others have shaft holes only large enough to admit 
a cord, and miniature axes of amber are also 
common. All these are doubtless votive offerings 
of some sort, in all probability dedicated to the 
god of thunder. 

2 . The Bronze Age in the North is also distin¬ 
guished by the artistic skill of its productions, 
hut foreign influences may now be recognized. 
At first the types resemble those found m the 
Aegean area, and the spirals and zigzag lines so 
common in Myeemean art are a frequent form of 
ornamentation. The most notable relic of this 
period is the * disc and horse of the sun ’ from 
Nordseeland, Denmark, usually dated about H.C. 
1000. 

It conBiatH of a round bronze plate mounted on wheels and 
drawn by a horse also on wheels, and is, no doubt, intended to 
symbolize the sun's passage across the heavens. The face of the 
disc is overlaid with gold and ornamented with spirals, and the 
figure of the horse strongly recalls the animals of llie lbpylon 
style of Greece. 

At a later period of the Bronze Age there are 
evidences of Etruscan influences in the art, and 
many objects have been found that are clearly 
imported from Etruria. Among those of native 
workmanship are a number of beautiful gold vessels 
which seem too precious for private purposes, and 
were probably dedicated to religious useH. Such 
are the eleven gold vessels with long handles that 
were found at liomminge, carefully placed inside 
a large bronze vase, and the two gold bowls with 
similar long handles, terminating in horses’ heads, 
found with a couple of smaller gold bowls in 
Seeland. Other objects certainly connected with 
the worship of the gods are the little bronze cars 
on four wheels, apparently made to carry large 
sacrificial vessels, from Sweden, Denmark, and 
North Germany. 

Religious symbols were frequently used in the 
ornamentation of the Bronze Age. The wheel 
cross, the symbol of the sun, occurs first in the 
Stone Age, and is found on many of the earlier 
objects of bronze. It is later replaced by the 
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swastika,* and the triskele also appears, both of 
which symbols are common to all the Aryan races, 
and are universally agreed to have a religious 
signification. These same sacred signs are seen on 
the rock carvings from Behistan and elsewhere, 
which belong to this period. The purpose of these 
carvings is not clear ; they consist of geometrical 
figures, ships, weapons, and other objects, animals 
and persons, and it seems probable that at least 
some of these represent the gods and their attri¬ 
butes. 

3 . In the first centuries after the introduction of 
iron the grave finds are scanty, anil there is a 
scarcity of gold objects. This is partly due, no 
doubt, to the fact that the tribes of the North 
were at this time subjected to a strong Celtic in¬ 
fluence, and it was the universal custom among 
the Celts to bury little else with the dead than 
their mere personal equipment. This Celtic influ¬ 
ence introduced foreign elements into the style of 
the art, but was soon almost entirely supplanted 
by the spread of the classical culture due to the 
Homan conquests in Central Europe. Many of the 
finest antiquities from the graves and the bog 
deposits belonging to the first four centuries of the 
Christian era. are unmistakably of Homan work¬ 
manship. 

The most important of the native works of this 
earlier Iron Age appear to be connected with re¬ 
ligion. Of these the earliest are the two four- 
wdieeled chariots with long shafts, found in a bog 
at Deibjeig in Jutland. They arc made of ash- 
wood, and the sides, shaft, and frame are richly 
adorned with bronze-work. The swastika is among 
the ornaments used. These cars are supposed to 
have been employed in religious ceremonies, and 
possibly to have been sacred carriages for images 
of the gods, such as are mentioned later in the 
sagas. Fragments of a similar one, however, which 
had evidently been burnt, were found inside a 
large bionze vessel in a grave at Fynen, so that, 
in tins case at least, the car seems to have been 
given not to the gods, but to the dead man for his 
use in a future life. Cars have been found under 
similar circumstances in Celtic graves in France 
and the Rhine country, so that the peculiar dis¬ 
posal of the Fynen car may be due to imitation of 
a foreign custom. 

Somewhat later in date, and showing a mixture 
of Celtic and Homan influences, is the beautiful 
silver bowl from Gundestrunp in Jutland. This 
was, no doubt, a sacied vessel, like the gold bowls 
of the Bionze Age already leferred to; and we 
may com pan* in this connexion the statement of 
Strabo (p. ‘21)3), that the Cimbri sent their ‘ holiest 
bow 1 ’ to Augustus. Other bowls of similar shape 
to the Cundestrupp bowl have been found, but 
although it was in all probability made in the 
North, it is quite un-Northern in both style and 
subject. The subjects aie drawn partly from 
classical art (there is, for example, an obvious imi¬ 
tation of I lei cules and the Neine&n lion), and partly 
from Celtic sources, as the representation of the 
Gallic god Cernunnos, with his stag-horns, ring, 
and serpent. 

4 . To the close of the Homan period, i.e. to the 
4th cent. A.D., belong wdiat are perhaps the finest 
of all the Northern antiquities—the two magnifi¬ 
cent gold horns from Gallehus in Jutland. It is 
supposed that they were used as trumpets in 
religious services, and parallel instances can be 
quoted from many peoples of antiquity. Both the 
horns are of solid gold, and decorated with bands 


* The swam ilea, or croaH with bent arms, in its simplest form 


appears thus , but is often elaborated into 


Similarly 


the triskrlr, the three-armed figure, from 


, becomes 


of carved liguros; one lias runes around the top, 
but these give only the maker's name. Both were 
incomplete when found. The significance of the 
figures upon them is not ceitain ; various explana¬ 
tions have been given, and it seems probable that 
they have a mythological meaning, and lefer to 
legends of the gods. 

5 . The later centuries of heathendom in the 
North may lie divided into two periods : (a) a lime 
very rich in gold ornaments of every kind, owing 
to the vast quantities of gold obtained fiom Byzan¬ 
tium ; {ft) I lie age of the Vikings, to wdiich belongs 
the splendid profusion of silver ornaments to be 
seen in the museums of Copenhagen and Stock¬ 
holm. 

(it) In the first of these periods, i.e. from the 4th 
to the 8 th cents. A.D., the only objects that appeal 
to have any close connexion with lcligion aie the 
gold braeteates. These w ere w orn as pendants and 
necklaces, and w r ere originally copies of Roman 
coins of the 4th cent., although the types soon 
became greatly altered, and the latci braeteates 
appear to have a religious sigmlication. The 
sacred symbols of the swastika and triskele appear 
on many of them, and when placed beside a human 
head may imply that a got! is represented. The 
most common device is a head above a four-footed 
animal, and in some cuses the latter seems to have 
a pointed beard and to be intended for a goat, an 
animal sacreil to Thor. On others Odin is possibly 
to be identified, surrounded by snakes, or riding on 
his horse Sleipnir, with a sword in his right hand 
and a spear in his left, and fighting against the 
Midgaaid serpent. Other braeteates have inter¬ 
lacing designs ending in animal forms—which shows 
that the beautiful animal ornamentation, which 
was elaborately developed later, already existed. 
This peculiar style of decoration, so characteristic 
of the later Northern art, seems not to have arisen 
from a desire to represent the animals sacred 
to the gods, but to be derived from creatures un 
familiar to the Noitli, namely, the lions and 
gnllms of classical art. 

(b) When we reach the second, >r Viking, period 
of the later Iron Age, we have evidence from 
liteiature, as well as from antiquities, of religion in 
art. Of the antinuities, the most important are 
the runic stones that were set up over the graves. 
On some of these are figures which appear to depict 
the gods; for example, a stone fiom Tjangvilde 
shows a figure riding on a horse wuth eight legs, 
probably intended for Odin on Sleipnir ; and on 
the Sanda stone there are three figures in a special 
panel, which have been internieted as the three 
chief gods, Thor, Odin, and Frey. On many of 
these stones Tlmr is invoked in the runes, and his 
hammer is carved to consecrate and protect the 
grave. Little silver pendants in the form of 
hammers have been found, and were doubtless 
worn as amulets, but these do not appear until the 
10 th cent., and were probably due to ihe inlluence 
of the cross-w earing Christians. 

Under the head of amulets may be reckoned the 
figure of a boar, which was frequently placed on the 
crest of the helmet for protection in battle. This 
custom is refeired to by Tacitus ( Germania , 45), 
and there are several allusions to it in Beowulf {e.g. 
303, 1113). It should presumably be connected 
with the golden boais of Frej r and Freya mentioned 
in the sagas. 

Two warriors wearing helmets surmounted by 
figures of boars are represented on. one of four 
small iron plates from a cairn in Oland. That 
these plates were used to adorn helmets is evident 
from the similar bronze plates on the helmets from 
Vendel. The examples from Oland, as w'ell as the 
majority of those horn Vendel, are supposed to 
portray scenes of Scandinavian mythology. Thu- 
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Olio of the Vetulel plates shows a cavalier armed (op. rtf. 9) saying: 1 he Gornians deem It lneonsis 
w ,th shield nnd spoor, preceded and followed by a / tent with the majesty of their pods to coniine thorn 
oird, and attacking a serpent; this is interpreted within walls.’ 'I he temples that we hear of in the 
as Odin with his ravens Iluginn and Muiiinn, ’ basils apparently consisted of two parts: an ohlong 
may he compared with the gold brarteate described iiall, the lain]hits, with an apse-shaped building, 
a hove. the of hits , at one end. It is possible that these two 

Regarding actual idols our only information is parts were originally separate, and that the round 
derived from literary sources. From the sagas we form of the nf/itis is due to its having taken the 
gather that the figures of gods set up in the temples place of the sacred tree that was, in earlier times, 
were life-size, made of wood, and richly adorned the centre of worship. In this case the langhus 
with gold and silver. Thus in Olaf Tryggvason’s would represent the dwelling of the chief (who 
saga, when Gunnar fought with the image of Frey officiated as priest) beside the tree. This laugh its 
and drove out the fiend inhabiting the idol,'nothing appears to nave been copied directly from the 
remained but the mere stock of a tree,’and Gunnar, simplest form of dwelling-house, and was used 
dressing himself in Frey’s apparel, was accepted by tor the sacrificial feasts, but possessed no great 
the people as the god. Again, in the saga of lanctity. The afhits was the sanctuary proper, 
Olaf the Saint a figure of Thor is described as ,nd contained the images of the gods, among whom 
‘a huge man’s image gleaming with gold and n hor always occupied the chief place. Here also 
silver ... he bore the likeness of Thor, and had a were the altar with the oath ring, the blood kettle, 
hammer in his hand ... he was hollow within, ,nd the perpetual fire. 

and had a great stand on which he stood when he The temples were almost always constructed of 
came out.’ wood, hut the exterior as well as the interior was 


Other images are described as wearing bracelets, 
necklaces, and similar ornaments. The different 
gods seem usually to have been invested with their 
own peculiar attributes—Thor with his hammer or 
with sceptre as chief god, and Odin armed with 
sword and spear. 

We also hear of smaller figures of the gods, such 
as the image of Frey which Ingimund carried in 
his pocket, and the ivory image of Thor which 
Unified was accused of secretly carrying in his 
purse. 

6 . Turning to the heathen architecture, what 
knowledge we possess of the temples is gleaned 
fiom the literature of the North. Until the last 
few centuries of heathendom, the Teutonic races 
appear to have worshipped in the open air, Tacitus | 


louhtless often ornamented. Adam of Bremen 
[escribes the chief temple of Sweden, that at 
Tpsala, as a magnificent gilded structure. When 
Christianity finally drove out the old superstitions 
rom the tforth, the temples were in most cases 
mlled down and destroyed ; hut the sanctity of 
lie sites remained, and many Christian churches 
till mark the spots where the heathen gods were 
riginally worshipped. 

Litis it aturk. —In addition to frequent references throughout 
be special mention may be made of S. Muller, 

Vordische Altertumskunde , 2 vols., Strassbure, 1897-98, and 
Wyrsch. Europas, Strussburjf, 190ft; O. Montefius, Die Kvltur 
iehwedeng in vorchrwtlicher Znt, Berlin, 188ft , J, Worsate, 
l Antunntics of Denmark , London, 1849; G. Vigfus- 
ou and F. Y. Powell, Corpuu Puetienm Ilnrente, Oxford, 1K8.H 

C. J. Gaskell. 
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